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The  Salvation  Army  is  gradually  winning  the  respect  of 
the  community.  Its  methods  are  certainly  peculiar.  It  is 
not  entirely  admirable,  in  our  opinion,  that  religious  wor- 
ship should  be  accompanied  by  discordant  singing,  cracked 
tambourines,  and  dropsical  bass-drums.  But,  while  we  do 
not  admire  some  of  the  methods  of  the  Salvation  Army,  we 
can  not  help  but  admire  the  results.  This  body  of  women 
and  men  seems  to  be  earnest  and  honest,  and  unselfishly 
engaged  in  the  doing  of  good. 

One  whom  all  revere,  whether  Christian  or  Gentile,  Bud- 
dhist or  Mohammedan,  said  :  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,"  and  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Salvation  Army  in 
the  Large  cities  of  the  world  is,  we  think,  far  more  fruitful 
than  that  which  is  done  by  all  the  churches.  "The  long- 
drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault11  are  frequented  by  the  respect- 


able, the  well-to-do,  and  the  wealthy.  But  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  vicious  never  hear  the  pealing  anthems  in 
these  luxurious  temples.  Yet  they  need  the  counsel  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  more  than  do  the  rich.  It  is  among 
the  poor  and  the  lowly  that  the  Salvation  Army  does  its 
work. 

For  many  weeks  in  San  Francisco  the  Salvation  Army 
has  been  engaged  in  providing  for  the  destitute  and  the 
homeless.  They  do  it  intelligently.  They  do  not  scatter 
alms  with  a  careless  hand.  They  make  it  their  business  to 
find  out  that  the  applicants  are  deserving.  They  weed  out 
the  impostors.  When  possible,  they  exact  a  small  fee — five 
cents  for  a  bed,  five  cents  for  a  meal.  They  furnish  em- 
ployment, so  that  the  applicants  may  earn  the  fee.  They 
have  been  lodging  and  feeding  hundreds  of  hungry  and 
homeless  men  and  women  in  this  city  during  the  past  two 
months.  On  Christmas  Day,  at  their  "  Lifeboat  Station," 
they  gave  a  good,  abundant,  and  wholesome  Christmas 
dinner  to  some  three  thousand  hungry  men,  women,  and 
children.  On  the  same  day,  at  another  of  their  stations, 
they  gave  out  clothing,  food,  and  toys  to  the  poor.  All 
day  long,  from  morning  till  night,  a  crowd — principally  con- 
sisting of  sad-faced  women  and  shabby,  eager  children- - 
waited  at  the  doors,  entering  in  order  and  departing  with 
brighter  faces  bearing  their  gifts.  In  this  crowd,  from  time 
to  time,  there  would  appear  one  of  those  human  vermin, 
the  tramp — frowsy,  partially  intoxicated,  quarrelsome,  push- 
ing and  jostling  the  women  and  children  in  his  selfish 
efforts  to  get  to  the  front.  In  every  such  case  the  men  of 
the  Army  would,  without  show  of  anger,  push  back  the 
tramp,  but  without  needless  violence,  no  matter  how  abu- 
sive his  language ;  if  he  still  persisted  in  raising  a  dis- 
turbance, a  police-whistle  would  speedily  bring  an  officer, 
and  the  noisy  tramp  would  be  removed  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd.  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  was  insolent  to 
the  officer,  and  was  about  being  borne  away  to  the  jail, 
the  very  men  whom  he  had  been  foully  abusing  a  few 
moments  before  would  often  intercede  for  him. 

The  Salvation  Army  when  placed  in  charge  of  the  soup- 
house  at  the  Government  post-office  lot  some  weeks  ago, 
speedily  found  out  that  the  majority  of  the  men  there  were 
lazy  vagrants,  and  so  reported  to  the  authorities,  recommend- 
ing its  discontinuance.  This  advice  was  followed.  It  was 
found  that  out  of  about  six  hundred  men  there  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  fifty  per  day  to  do  street  sweeping.  Hence 
the  recommendation  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  abolish  the 
soup-house  was  a  good  one.  Its  maintenance  was  putting  a 
premium  on  pauperism.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to 
starve.  But  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  become  a  beg- 
gar. All  should  work  for  their  food.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread." 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  present  movement 
for  aiding  the  unemployed.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  city.  They  are  good  men,  but  they  "don't 
know."  Other  things  being  equal,  a  clever  professional 
mendicant  would  be  more  apt  to  win  the  attention  of  a 
clergyman  than  an  honest  laboring  man  out  of  a  job.  So, 
too,  with  the  administration  of  moneys.  Clergymen  are 
unused  to  it.  The  funds  might  be  handled  by  people  whom 
they  considered  trustworthy,  but  who  in  reality  would  be  im- 
posing on  the  ingenuousness  of  the  cleric.  If  the  people  of 
this  city  are  going  to  subscribe  largely  to  the  fund  for  the 
unemployed,  they  would  feel  much  more  confidence  in  its 
being  properly  handled  if  more  practical  people  took  charge 
of  the  fund.  The  Examiner  did  a  very  praiseworthy  act 
when  it  collected  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  for 
Christmas  benefactions  to  the  poor.  But  it  realized  that 
while  a  daily  paper  might  easily  collect  such  a  sum,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  disburse  it  intelligently.  It  there- 
fore turned  over  the  whole  matter  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

Many  of  us  who  are  charitably  inclined  feel  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  be  thrown  in  actual  contact  with  want  and 
destitution.  The  mass-meeting  of  the  unemployed  called  by 
the  clergymen  would  be  an  unpleasant  gathering  to  attend, 
even  had  it  been  a  judicious  thing  to  call  it,  which  we  do  not 
believe.      But  there  is  no  false  delicacy  about  the  methods  of 


the  Salvation  Army.  They  go  down  into  the  slums.  They 
meet  the  poor  and  the  destitute  on  their  own  ground.  If 
those  who  are  charitably  inclined  wish  to  have  a  feasible 
method  of  reaching  the  poor  without  any  doubt  of  the  money 
being  honestly  and  intelligently  disbursed  and  not  wasted  on 
impostors,  we  believe  they  could  not  find  a  better  almoner 
for  their  bounty  than  the  Salvation  Army. 


An  insight  into  the  mind  of  an  abnormal  man  is  always 
interesting,  and  we  get  such  a  revelation  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ce?itury  for  December  from  St.  George  Mivart,  the  English 
scientist.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Mivart  published  in  the 
same  magazine  an  article  on  "  Hell,"  the  fires  of  which  he 
reduced  in  temperature  to  such  a  point  that  polite  and  intelli- 
gent society  could  bear  their  glow  without  discomfort.  Mr. 
Mivart,  though  a  scientist,  is  also  a  devout  Roman  Catholic, 
and  his  article  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  with  sundry  digni- 
taries of  his  church  that  resulted  in  his  writings  on  Hell,  and 
his  replies  to  objections  thereto,  being  condemned  by  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  a  judgment 
approved  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  The  penalty  for  read- 
ing or  having  in  one's  possession  any  writings  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  Index  is  excommunication  and  damnation. 

Now  Mr.  Mivart  is  not  a  first-rate  scientist,  but  his  standing 
is  respectable.  He  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  in  rather 
intimate  association  with  the  thinking  world,  and  knows 
what  its  atmosphere  is.  He  understands  perfectly  that  the 
average  man  of  science  would  as  little  think  of  submitting 
his  mind  to  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  any 
other  authority,  save  that  of  simple  truth,  as  he  would  of 
voluntarily  putting  iron  shackles  on  his  ankles  to  improve 
his  pedestrian  powers.  Mr.  Mivart  can  be  under  no  illusion 
as  to  how  his  free  scientific  confreres  regard  men  who  ac- 
cept the  rule  of  any  power  save  facts  and  reason.  There- 
fore it  might  be  supposed  that  when  the  Italian  priests  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index  ordered  him  to 
change  his  mind  about  hell  not  being  hot — disdaining  to 
offer  him  any  arguments  in  refutation  of  his  views — Mr. 
Mivart  would  have  replied  that  he  could  not  do  it ;  that  the 
unrepeatable  laws  of  the  human  mind  make  it  impossible  to 
change  one's  honest  opinions  as  one  would  his  coat.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mivart's  church  has  not  re- 
quired of  him  a  merely  formal  and  outward  submission,  but 
submission  ex  am'f/10,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
It  might  be  supposed,  too,  that  fear  of  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  free  men  would  drive  Mr.  Mivart,  in  sheer  shame 
and  anger,  to  rebel.  But  no.  A  Roman  Catholic  scientist's 
head  being  owned  at  Rome,  he  does  not  think  with  it  after 
the  same  fashion  that  scientists  do  who  presume  to  own 
their  own  heads. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Mivart  submitted,  but  he  appears  to 
like  it.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
he  discloses  the  mental  processes  by  which  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  to  feast  on  one's  own  brains  is  good  for  the 
intellect  and  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  soul.  These 
processes  are  extremely  curious,  but  much  too  elaborately 
set  forth  to  be  reproduced  here.  However,  they  may  be 
briefed  thus  : 

There  is  a  God,  and  He  must  be  good.  A  revelation 
from  God  to  men,  since  He  is  good  and  they  need  it,  is  not 
improbable.  "  I  can  find  no  revelation,  claiming  to  be  a 
revelation  which  I  can  possibly  regard  as  such,  save  the 
Christian  revelation."  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
only  church  "  which  loudly  and  unequivocally  proclaims  it, 
and  it  alone,  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine  revelation,  and  ex- 
clusively possesses  authority  which  all  men  throughout  the 
world  are  bound  to, obey."  The  Roman  Catholic  being 
God's  church,  it  follows  that  He  guides  it,  whence  it  follows 
again  that  its  head  can  not  be  permitted  to  err.  Thus,  to 
obey  the  church  is  to  obey  God.  "  For  me,  therefore,  no 
revelation  is  possible  save  Roman  Catholicism." 

How  Mr.  Mivart,  with  a   head  that  works  like  that,  could 
ever  have  achieved  even  the  most  modest   d 
biologist  and  been  given  entry  to  the  pages 
periodicals,  is  a  phenomenon   that   must   stag 
assert  the    non-existence   of  satisfactory   prool 
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ie  human  brain  is  little  understood  by 
the   most   a<  ed    alienists.     Who   can   explain   cat- 

alepsy, ecstasy,  or  any  of  the  allied  mysteries  of  hysteria  ? 
Even  the  brain's  obscurer  normal  powers  baffle  elucidation 
hopelessly.  Who  knows  what  hypnotism  is  ?  Possibly 
there  is  a  tumor  in  Mr.  Mivart's  head,  possibly  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  some  one  of  his  nerve-centres,  or  maybe 
he  is  but  an  example  of  mental  reversion  to  the  mediaeval 
type,  a  puzzling  illustration  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
heredity.  If  it  could  be  ascertained  that  a  remote  ancestor 
was  a  cloistered  monk  in  the  Spain  of  Philip  the  Second,  all 
would  be  made  clear. 

However,  this  psychological  misfit  has  his  nineteenth- 
century  uses.     For  instance  : 

"There  are  two  considerations  which  make  submission  more  than 
a  duty,  and  lend  to  what  might  be  deemed  exclusively  painful  a  feel- 
ing of  real  pleasure. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  the  refutation  these  decrees  give  to  a  notion, 
which  here  and  there  existed,  tending  to  degrade  the  majesty  and 
authority  of  the  church.  As  long  ago  as  1872,  I  had  said  that  the 
authority  of  the  church  was  a  living  authority,  ready  at  all  moments 
to  condemn  the  published  errors  of  any  of  her  children. 

"  But  (absurd  as  it  must  seem  to  Catholics)  it  has  often  been  said 
that,  because  there  are  so  few  men  of  physical  science  who  come  for- 
ward as  champions  of  the  church,  ecclesiastical  authority  would  think 
twice  before  it  censured  any  one  of  those  few.  The  recent  decree 
makes  it  happily  plain  to  all  men  that  authority  unhesitatingly  be- 
stows its  censures  wherever  it  considers  they  are  needed,  regardless  of 
persons  and  all  possible  consequences. 

'.'  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  been  a  means  of  making  this  evi- 
dent to  all  who  have  so  misunderstood  the  church's  real  spirit." 

Happy  in  being  himself  forbidden  to  think,  Mr.  Mivart  is 
made  still  happier  by  the  knowledge  that  his  fate  is  a  demon- 
stration that  nobody  else  can  enjoy  intellectual  liberty,  even 
in  matters  of  physical  science,  without  the  permit  of  Pope 
Leo  the  Thirteenth.  Though  the  Almighty  builds  the  mental 
engine  and  starts  it  going,  it  may  at  any  time  be  brought  to 
a  stop  if  the  old  gentleman  in  the  Vatican  deems  it  wise  to 
correct  the  Creator. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Mivart  remains  harmless  and  at  large,  he 
will  serve  as  an  advertisement  to  young  men  of  brains 
throughout  the  world  that  entrance  to  membership  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  equivalent  to  intellectual  imprison- 
ment for  life.     Its  children  are  of  necessity  slaves. 


Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  will  pass  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  as  the  year  of  the  Plague  of 
Tramps.  They  are  desolating  this  fair  land  like  the  locusts 
of  Egypt.  They  have  become  such  a  nuisance  in  this  State 
that  the  railroads  are  considering  the  expediency  of  adding 
armed  guards  to  the  crews  on  their  freight-trains,  with 
orders  to  put  an  end  to  free  tramp  travel.  For  two  or  three 
months  tramps  have  been  dead-heads  over  the  leading  lines 
of  road  in  this  State,  the  railroads  holding  it  to  be  cheaper 
to  carry  them  free  than  to  use  force  to  exclude  them  from 
the  trains.  It  now  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  the 
directors  to  resume  possession  of  their  property.  In  some 
places,  as  at  San  Bernardino,  the  authorities  have  put  the 
tramps  in  a  chain-gang  and  made  them  work  on  the  roads  ; 
similar  measures  are  being  considered  at  Fresno,  which  has 
become  a  centre  of  the  tramp  army.  The  force  neither  in- 
creases nor  diminishes  in  this  city — about  the  same  number 
of  idlers  are  fed  daily  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  other 
benevolent  agencies ;  that  class  of  tramps  which  combines 
business  with  pleasure,  and  highway  robbery  with  the  dolce 
far  nientet  has  received  a  check  by  Judge  Wallace's  sen- 
tence of  two  of  their  number  to  twenty  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Outside  of  this  State,  the  epidemic  rages  about  as  it  has 
done  for  two  or  three  months.  Chicago  is  devising  a  scheme 
in  which  charity  and  compulsory  labor  are  to  be  combined. 
In  one  town  in  Indiana  the  policemen  have  been  armed  with 
"  blacksnake  "  whips,  and  directed  to  whip  the  tramps  out  of 
town.  In  a  town  in  Iowa,  the  tramps  were  corraled  in  the 
market-place  and  fire  was  opened  on  them  ;  "  two  of  them," 
says  a  reporter,  "  are  lying  in  jail  full  of  shot." 

One  voice — clamantis  in  deserto — has  been  raised  on  be- 
half of  the  tramp ;  it  is  that  of  Governor  Llewellyn,  of 
Kansas,  the  Populist.  The  governor's  heart  goes  out  to  the 
idle  vagabond,  as  if  there  were  a  fellow-feeling  between 
them.  He  declares  that  "the  right  to  go  freely  from  place 
to  place,  in  search  of  employment,  or  even  in  obedience  to 
a  mere  whim,  is  part  of  the  personal  liberty  guaranteed  to 
the  citizen  by  the  constitution."  He  holds  that  voluntary 
idleness  is  forbidden  by  no  law,  and  should  not  be  visited  by 
penalties.  In  other  words,  he  believes  that  it  is  the  proud 
privilege  of  the  American  to  become  a  tramp  if  he  chooses. 
The  vagrancy  law  he  pronounces  inhuman,  for  it  is  the 
people  at  large  who  make  vagrants  ;  it  is  monstrous  to  pun- 
ish them  for  our  acts. 

Governor   Llewellyn's   invitation  has  resulted   in  a  grand 

hegira  of  tramps  to    Kansas.     Her  sister  States  are  not  at 

ill  inclined  to  check  this  rush.     The  State   of  Kansas  has 

years  produced  more  cranks  to  the  acre  than  any  State 

the  Union  ;  now  to  her  large  and  luxuriant  crop  of  indig- 


enous cranks  she  will  add  the  exotic  tramp.  Kansas  will 
presently  be  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  A  State  populated 
with  cranks  and  tramps  and  ruled  by  a  demagogue  governor, 
himself,  by  his  own  confession,  an  ex-tramp  ! 

The  Kansan  idea  is  a  variant  of  the  old  socialist  motto — 
that  society  owes  every  man  a  living.  If  society  does  owe 
every  man  a  living,  of  course  he  who  earns  no  living  has  a 
claim  for  damages  against  society,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
parade  that  claim  wherever  and  as  he  pleases.  The  flaw  in 
Proudhon's  reasoning  was  long  ago  discovered  everywhere, 
except,  apparently,  in  Kansas.  Every  college-boy  knows 
that  society  does  not  owe  every  man  a  living  ;  in  fact,  that  it 
has  nothing  to  qo  with  his  living,  except  to  keep  life  in  him 
by  temporarily  "supplying  him  with  food  when  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  perishing  from  starvation.  For  the  rest,  society  re- 
quires that  every  man  shall  earn  a  living  if  he  does  not  pos- 
sess it  already  ; l  because  it  is  not  fair  that  the  class  of  work- 
ers should  suppirt  the  class  of  non- workers,  and  it  "is  incon- 
venient that  a  p\uper  class  should  exist. 

In  Germany  the  man  out  of  work  is  allowed  so  many 
days  to  find  a  j  ob  in  the  place  where  he  is  fed  at  the  public 
lodging-house  ;  if  he  does  not  find  one  within  that  period, 
he  is  required  Co  move  on.  And  care  is  taken  that  he  does 
not  move  in  a  circle. 

Our  vagrant  laws  are  defective,  and  require  amendment. 
Most  of  them  simply  provide  that  persons  without  visible 
means  of  support  or  established  business  shall  be  con- 
sidered vagrants,  and  as  such  shall  be  liable  to  incarceration 
in  the  common  jail  for  so  many  days.  This  provision  of 
law  is  open  to  many  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the  net 
is  too  sweeping.  Persons  may  be  without  visible  means  of 
support  without  being  vagrants.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween one  job  and  another  a  man  is  often  without  visible 
means  of  support  ;  yet  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  him  a 
vagrant.  Again,  a  sentence  to  a  few  days'  imprisonment  has 
no  terrors  for  a  common  tramp  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  relief  from 
the  dull  monotony  of  his  tramp  life.  What  the  tramp  hates 
is  work,  and  the  way  to  cure  him  of  his  vagabond  life  is  to 
compel  him  to  work.  A  sound  vagrant  law  would  provide 
in  every  case  for  compulsory  work  on  the  chain-gang. 

The  main  defect  of  the  present  law  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  identification  uf  the  tramps.  A  good  law  would 
be  drawn  on  the  model  of  the  laws  of  France  and  Germany. 
Those  laws  require  every  person  who  has  no  domicile  or 
employment  to  carry  a  card  bearing  his  name  and  last  fixed 
abode.  In  every  town  which  he  enters,  this  card  is  vise"d 
and  stamped  by  the  town  authorities  with  the  date  and  the 
record  of  the  bearer  since  the  last  vise\  A  glance  shows 
where  the  tramp  comes  from,  what  his  trade  is,  where  he 
has  been  looking  for  work,  in  what  direction  he  is  traveling  j 
if  he  is  tramping  from  idleness  and  aversion  to  work,  the 
card  betrays  him,  and  he  goes  straight  to  prison  labor.  The 
honest  workman  in  search  of  a  job,  on  the  other  hand,  points 
to  his  card  as  evidence  that  he  has  journeyed  in  a  given 
direction  in  search  of  employment  and  has  applied  for  it  at 
the  places  he  has  visited.  He  obtains  the  help  necessary  to 
pursue  his  purpose,  and  sooner  or  later  he  gets  work.  A  re- 
vision of  the  vagrant  laws  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  an 
ambitious  mind. 

Query — as  the  tramp  problem  is  not  confined  to  States, 
but  crosses  their  boundaries  with  the  railway  lines,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  States  to  manage  it.  It  is  an  inter- 
state affair.  Oregon  is  now  shipping  tramps  to  California. 
California  is  shipping  tramps  to  Arizona.  As  interstate 
commerce  is  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Railway 
Commission,  it  might  be  well  for  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, under  whose  beneficent  rule  this  plague  of  tramps 
has  so  enormously  increased,  to  appoint  an  Interstate  Tramp 
Commission. 

An  Oakland  lady  who  occupies  a  leading  position  in  the 
society  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Athens  has  raised  a  stir  by  her 
remarks  about  the  society  of  that  city  and  of  San  Francisco. 
She  has  been  misreported  as  having  said  there  was  no 
"society"  here  at  all.  The  charge  she  brought  against  it 
was  different.  Her  indictment  is  that  society  is  constituted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  boys  and  girls  only,  and  that  it  does 
not  provide  amusement  for  their  seniors.  In  Europe  and 
the  East,  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  papas  and 
mammas.  For  the  former,  card-rooms  are  supplied  with 
snug  tables  at  which  whist,  or  euchre,  or  even,  in  a  modest 
way,  poker  may  be  played.  For  the  latter,  chairs  round  the 
ball-room  afford  coigns  of  vantage,  from  which  mamma 
can  survey  Arabella's  curvetings,  and  to  which  it  is 
etiquette  for  her  partner  to  restore  the  fair  damsel  when  she 
is  out  of  breath.  But  here,  according  to  the  Oakland  in- 
dictment, fathers  are  in  the  way  ;  at  a  dancing-party  one 
may  often  see  a  bald-headed  papa  driven  successively  from 
the  drawing-rooms  to  the  corridors,  from  the  corridors  to 
the  staircases,  finally  taking  refuge  in  the  butler's  pantry  or 
the  kitchen ;  as  for  the  mothers,  they  are  not  infrequently 
left  at  home  by  their  daughters.  The  objecting  lady  holds 
not  only  that  a   girl  should  have  a  chaperon    of   her  own 


kith  and  kin — mother,  aunt,  married  sister,  or  close  friend — 
to  escort  her  to  a  ball,  but,  further,  that  there  should  be  a 
committee  of  chaperons  at  every  public  ball  to  receive  the 
young  lady  when  she  arrives  and  to  take  leave  of  her  when 
she  departs — in  other  words,  to  fill  the  functions  of  the 
hostess  in  a  private  house. 

These  are  matters  which  are  regulated  by  that  branch  of 
etiquette  which  varies  with  meridian.  The  chaye'on  ques- 
tion is  twice-threshed  straw.  The  original  chape  jn  was  a 
duenna  who  was,  in  Latin  countries,  the  creation  of  a  popu- 
lar disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  young  girls.  It  was  her  busi- 
ness to  see  that  her  charge  did  not  make  rendezvous  with 
gay  Lotharios  or  listen  to  soft  speeches  hastily  whispered 
into  pink  ears.  The  duenna  still  survives  in  the  shape  of 
the  chaperon,  who,  except  at  public  balls  or  such  gatherings, 
is  often  only  a  lady's-maid.  No  well-bred  Parisian  girl  goes 
out  shopping  without  an  elderly  relative  or  a  maid  ;  if  she 
did,  she  would  be  accosted  by  rude  boulevardiers. 

When  we  cross  the  ocean,  we  find  the  chaperon  still  flour- 
ishing at  the  theatre  and  opera,  but  not  in  the  street.  No 
American  gentleman  speaks  to  a  lady  he  does  not  know. 
But  in  American  cities  the  law  of  the  chaperon  varies  in  the 
different  strata  of  society.  In  large  American  cities  a  young 
lady  of  pretentious  social  standing  will  not  go  to  the  theatre 
without  a  chaperon,  besides  the  young  man  who  is  her  escort. 
But  many  a  well-bred  and  rightly  principled  girl  does  go  to  the 
theatre  with  a  young  man  alone,  and  this  for  many  reasons. 
It  may  not  be  convenient  for  her  to  find  a  lady  chaperon. 
Her  mother  may  be  tired  or  busy  darning  the  family  stock- 
ings. Again,  her  young  man's  means  may  be  limited,  and 
the  price  of  two  tickets  may  exhaust  his  weekly  appropria- 
tion for  theatres.  These  reasons  appear  to  justify  a  young 
lady  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Four  Hundred  in  dispensing 
with  a  chaperon  at  theatre,  concert,  opera,  or  lecture. 

When  we  turn  to  balls,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  the 
chaperon,  if  only  to  save  the  young  lady  from  the  awkward- 
ness of  entering  the  ball-room  alone.  The  journey  to  the 
ball  and  the  putting  of  the  final  touches  to  the  toilette  may 
call  for  no  higher  assistance  than  may  be  rendered  by  a 
maid ;  but  the  situation  calls  for  a  chaperon,  and  a  man  is 
useful,  too.  At  a  public  ball  a  girl  should  be  accompanied 
by  her  father,  brother,  or  male  relative.  She  must  be  very 
destitute  if  she  can  not  enlist  the  services  of  one  man.  It  is 
best,  also,  that  she  be  accompanied  by  a  lady,  married  if 
possible,  and  older  than  herself.  For  a  ball-room  is  a  girl's 
battle-field.  Her  life's  chance  may  depend  upon  a  skillful 
manoeuvre,  or  upon  turning  some  opportunity  to  account, 
and  those  who  have  fought  and  bled,  and  are  now  resting  in 
calm  contemplation  of  the  clash  of  social  arms,  see  these 
things  more  clearly  than  the  combatants  who  are  engaged. 
That  there  should  be  a  strong  body  of  chaperons  enlisted 
for  the  war  and  operating  in  masses  like  Napoleon's  cavalry, 
as  the  Oakland  indictment  avers,  appears  to  be  unnecessary. 
When  the  maidens  present  are  individually  chaperoned,  as 
they  always  are,  the  enlisting  of  a  phalanx  of  dowagers  to 
chaperon  the  chaperons  seems  like  painting  the  lily  or  gild- 
ing refined  gold. 

On  the  main  question  :  "  Is  there  any  society  in  San 
Francisco  or  Oakland  ? — the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  may  not  be  as  highly  polished  as  some  other  circles 
in  the  world,  but  it  will  pass  muster,  and,  for  that  matter, 
will  compare  with  society  elsewhere.  San  Francisco  society 
is  at  least  as  good  as  that  which  one  meets  in  Chicago,  or  St. 
Louis,  or  Denver,  or  Louisville,  or  Cincinnati — perhaps  rather 
better.  There  is  one  thing  certain  about  San  Francisco  society 
— there  is,  perhaps,  no  society  in  the  United  States,  west  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  chaperonage  is  so  strictly  fol- 
lowed as  in  San  Francisco. 

What  is  society?  It  is  the  assemblage  of  persons  of  the 
two  sexes,  who  belong  to  the  same  world,  are  interested  in 
the  same  events  and  pursuits,  have  been  educated  on  the 
same  lines,  and  are  apt,  all  things  being  equal,  to  take  the 
same  general  views  of  men  and  things.  Such  persons,  when 
they  are  polite,  considerate,  kindly,  tolerant,  and  well-man- 
nered, constitute  good  society.  Money  alone  does  not  grant 
admission  to  society.  Many  rich  men  are  socially  impos- 
sible, and  their  wives  are  sometimes  worse  still.  Intellect 
and  learning  are  not  always  guarantees  of  social  fitness. 
There  is  one  rule  by  which  a  true  social  leader  can  always  be 
detected :  she  will  send  her  visitors  away  not  only  pleased 
with  her,  but  also  with  themselves. 

The  questions  whether  we  have  a  society  and  whether  it  is 
good  of  its  kind,  do  not  depend  upon  surrounding  our  girls 
with  a  body-guard  of  dowagers,  with  eagle  beak  and  an  eye 
like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command,  but  upon  the  number 
of  sweet,  thoughtful,  unselfish,  and  kindly  women  who  are  to 
be  found  in  our  social  circles. 


There  are  doubtless  many  people  in  this  community  who 
have  no  conception  of  the  widespread  destitution  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  United  States  to-day.  We  are  all  of  us 
prone  to  draw  deductions  from  insufficient   premises,  and 
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many  people  read  only  their  local  newspaper.  In  it,  there 
may  or  may  not  be  a  meagre  mention  in  the  dispatches  of 
some  relief  movement  in  some  other  city  for  the  unemployed 
poor.  Doubtless  many  otherwise  well-informed  men  think 
that  the  distress  they  see  around  them  is  largely  local ;  it  is 
under  their  noses — they  can  see  it,  and  they  can  not  see  that 
which  exists  in  other  places.  They  hear,  of  course,  that 
there  igLmuch  suffering  in  large  cities  like  New  York  and 
Chicago,^  But  only  the  man  who  reads  newspapers  from  all 
over  the  land,  from  cities  large  and  small,  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets,  know  the  truth.  There  is  abject  destitution 
reigning  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  this  once  prosperous 
land  on  the  verge  of  starving  to  death. 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  we  print 
herewith  a  number  of  paragraphs,  clipped  at  random  from 
newspapers  all  over  the  country.  The  mere  statement  that 
"there  is  destitution  in  Pittsburg"  does  not  strike  one  so 
forcibly  as  to  read  the  facts  themselves,  stated  by  a  Pitts- 
burg paper.  It  constitutes  a  sort  of  object-lesson,  and  re- 
mains fixed  upon  the  mind.  And  the  Argonaut,  as  our 
readers  know,  has  had  occasion  to  present  to  them  a  number 
of  striking  object-lessons  during  this  fateful  year  of  ninety- 
three. 

But  let  us  make  some  extracts  from  this  record  of  misery 
and  want : 

New  York,  December  23d. — The  question  of  how  to  feed  the  un- 
employed of  New  York,  and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  that  is  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent,  is  agitating  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Meetings  are  being  held  everywhere,  sug- 
gestions are  pouring  in  from  citizens,  organizations  for  the  collection  of 
relief  funds  are  being  formed  in  every  district,  and  it  looks  as  if  some- 
thing tangible  would  result.  It  is  proposed  to  start  up  a  number  of 
public  works  to  give  employment  to  needy  persons.  In  the  history  of 
New  York  city  there  has  never  been  such  suffering. 

Brooklyn,  December  21st. — Father  Mahoney,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  aided  by  his  assistants,  during  the  past 
week  made  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  his  parish  to  satisfy  himself  re- 
garding reports  of  distress.  The  results  of  his  inquiries  were  made 
known  to  his  congregation  yesterday.  At  every  mass  he  graphically 
pictured  cases  of  hunger  and  destitution.  "Never  in  all  my  experi- 
ence," be  said.  "  has  Brooklyn  been  in  such  a  condition  as  at  present. 
Right  here  among  us  hundreds  of  families  are  starving,  and,  unless  re- 
lief comes,  and  that  speedily,  the  results  will  be  even  appalling  to  con- 
template. I  have  seen  strong  men,  steady  and  industrious,  actually 
begging  for  bread  to  feed  their  starving  children.  For  months  they 
have  been  out  of  employment.  There  is  no  work  for  them,  nor  are 
there  any  indications  that  the  situation  will  improve  for  two  or  three 
months  at  least." 

Chicago,  December  20th. — Several  hundred  men  are  sleeping  nightly 
in  the  corridors  of  the  City  Hall.  Scores  of  thousands  of  people  are 
being  fed  at  the  Lakeside  and  other  soup-kitchens.  One  of  the  most 
distressing  features  is  the  large  number  of  destitute  and  homeless  young 
women  seeking  employment — type-writers,  stenographers,  clerks,  etc., 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair. 

Rochester,  December  19th. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a 
meeting,  a  few  few  evenings  ago,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  taking 
care  of  the  desperately  poor  during  the  winter  months.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  started  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  subscriptions 
to  date  aggregate  over  four  thousand  dollars.  Mayor  Curran  has 
opened  a  second-hand  clothing-store  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall, 
where  he  receives  cast-off  clothing  and  distributes  it  to  the  needy. 
He  has  many  calls  for  help  each  day.  The  executive  board  is  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  give  employment  to  as  many  men  on  the  streets  and 
public  works  as  possible. 

New  York,  December  21st. — The  New  York  Presbytery  is  taking 
up  the  subject  of  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society  says  that  the  applications  this  year  are  much 
greater  than  usual,  averaging  different  weeks  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  says  :  "Hundreds  apply  whose  applications  we  can 
not  consider,  seeing  no  chance  of  helping  them."  The  United  Hebrew 
charities  has  a  daily  average  of  seventy-five  men  applying  for  work. 
Ballington  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  says  that  he  despairs  of 
giving  the  many  applicants  "  the  miserable  pittance  that  will  keep  life 
and  body  together." 

Pittsburg,  December  18th. — The  committee  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  received  $3,835  additional  sub- 
scriptions to-day,  making  a  total  of  about  $17  000.  Employment  upon 
city  work  has  been  given  to  225  men  at  Highland  Park,  and  as  many 
more  are  engaged  for  Schenley  Park  to-morrow.  Each  man  is  to  re- 
ceive one  dollar  a  day,  and  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work. 
At  the  superintendent  of  public  highways'  office  to-day,  410  men  were 
engaged,  and  when  the  office  closed  as  many  more  were  waiting  out- 
side. The  jam  there  was  frightful.  Chairs  and  other  furniture  were 
broken  and  a  telephone  torn  off  the  wall  by  the  rush  of  applicants. 
Men  accustomed  to  earning  from  three  to  five  dollars  fought  for  the 
one-dollar  chance.  A  formal  appeal  to  the  public  for  help  was  issued 
by  the  committee  to-night.  The  number  of  needy  persons  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  just  taken  by  the  police,  is  about  20,000, 

Boston,  December  i8th. — The  question  how  to  assist  the  unem- 
ployed poor  of  the  city  was  discussed  in  the  common-council  chamber 
this  afternoon  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  citizens.  Mayor 
Matthews  presided,  and,  in  presenting  the  matter  to  the  meeting,  said 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  condition  of  affairs  among 
the  unemployed.  It  was  voted  that  a  public  subscription  list  be  opened 
at  once,  and  a  permanent  executive  committee  of  fifteen  citizens  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  subscriptions  and  take  general  charge  of  relief. 

New  York,  December  20th. — Next  Monday  morning  will  see  the 
dawn  of  the  saddest  Christmas  New  York  has  known  in  years.  Some- 
times people  are  skeptical  about  "  the  suffering  poor."  Sometimes 
they  have  reason  to  be.  But  this  year  it  will  take  more  Christmas-bells 
than  the  city  contains  to  drown  the  cry  for  help  which  comes  from  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  the  tenement  district.  If  you  have  any  lingering 
doubts  about  poverty  on  the  East  Side,  go  down  tc  165  East  Broad- 
way at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Hours  before  that  time  the  steps 
and  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  place  are  crowded  with  haggard  women, 


who  fight  like  animals  to  get  near  the  door  to  secure  food  and  fuel. 
They  are  in  rags,  many  of  them,  with  shawls  over  their  heads  and  the 
hopelessness  of  utter  failure  in  their  faces.  A  squad  of  police  has  its 
hands  full  to  straighten  matters  out. 

Pittsburg,  December  19th. — A  crowd  of  five  thousand  men  took 
possession  of  the  stairways  and  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall  to-day  and 
shouted  for  work.  They  were  attracted  by  the  announcement  in  the 
morning  papers  that  all  who  applied  would  be  furnished  employment 
in  the  parks.  At  daybreak  they  began  to  gather.  At  six  o'clock  sev- 
enty men  had  taken  possession  of  the  building,  and  an  hour  later  the 
crowd  was  estimated  at  two  thousand.  The  pojice  inspector,  taking 
compassion  on  the  shivering  men,  ordered  the  police  to  open  the  doors 
and  let  them  inside,  where  they  could  keep  warm.  The  moment  the 
doors  were  opened,  there  was  a  rush  for  the  hallway.  Two  men  fainted, 
the  crowd  pressed  them  against  the  railing  so  t'ghtly.  The  citizens 
here  have  raised  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  unemployed,  the  latter  to  be  utilized  in  beautifying  the 
parks  and  streets.  Over  eight  hundred  men  v.ert  put  to  work  to-day, 
and  by  to-morrow  two  thousand  will  be  at  work.  Each  man  is  paid  ten 
cents  an  hour.  1 

Buffalo,  December  17th. — To  give  employment  to  the  twenty  thou- 
sand workmen  of  this  city  who  are  in  idleness  and  distress,  is  the  seri- 
ous problem  which  a  mass  meeting  of  public-spirited  citizens  wrestled 
with  yesterday.  A  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  fhas  been  started  to 
provide  additional  work  for  the  unemployed. 

Chicago,  December  17th. — The  Lake  Side  Free' Kitchen  to-daysup- 
plied  food  to  nearly  three  thousand  hungry  men.  They  represented 
every  grade  of  destitution.  Before  six  o'clock  this  morning  a  horde 
of  men  and  boys  gathered  outside  the  building  waiting  for  the  doors 
to  open.  They  blocked  Randolph  Street,  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Depot  almost  to  Michigan  Avenue.  Each  man  received  a  bowl  of 
coffee  and  four  slices  of  bread. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  December  19th. — At  a  meeting  held  last  night  to 
provide  food  and  fuel  for  the  unemployed,  it  was  decided  to  begin  to 
collect  money  for  the  destitute  mill  operatives  to-day.  It  was  reported 
that  hundreds  were  in  need  of  immediate  relief. 

Oakland,  December  26th. — At  the  city  council  to-night,  a  con- 
tractor offered  to  give  one  hundred  of  the  city's  unemployed  work  on 
the  new  Broadway  extension,  and  furnish  them  with  tools,  board,  and 
lodging,  provided  the  city  or  some  labor  organization  would  pay  them 
reasonable  wages.  His  communication  was  received  with  applause 
from  the  crowded  lobby,  most  of  whom  were  laborers  who  had  come  to 
see  what  provision  the  council  would  make  for  giving  work  to  the  men 
who  are  now  being  registered  at  the  City  Hall. 

San  Francisco,  December  27th. — Some  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
unemployed  gathered  in  Metropolitan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to 
listen  to  many  of  their  own  number  present  to  the  clergymen  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  an  explanation  of  the  true  condition  existing 
among  the  thousands  who  are  seeking  for  work  and  can  not  find  it.  A 
dozen  or  more  idle  men  told  of  the  earnest  endeavors  they  had  made, 
and  the  hardship  and  suffering  which.had  ensued  from  the  long  period 
of  idleness  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  It  was  a  most  orderly 
audience  that  Chairman  Daniels  addressed.  "  There  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  to  each  vacant  job,"  he  said,  in  opposition  to  the  im- 
pression that  men  who  wanted  work  could  get  it.  Over  three  thousand 
men  are  registered  as  seeking  employment. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  widespread  destitution? 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  in  this  country  in  the  memory 
of  any  living  man.  The  depression  that  followed  the  wild 
speculation  of  the  war-times,  culminating  in  the  crash  of 
1873,  was  limited  and  localized  compared  to  this.  Yet  all 
this  ruin  has  been  brought  about  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  is 
just  a  year  since  the  Democratic  party,  through  the  folly 
of  the  workingmen,  was  elected  to  the  absolute  control  of 
this  government.  It  is  just  eight  months  since  they  took  up 
the  reins  of  power.  Yet  in  that  short  time  they  have  nearly 
ruined  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  plunged  their  be- 
sotted supporters,  the  workingmen,  into  want,  destitution, 
and  crime.  The  Democratic  organs  are  at  their  wits'  end 
to  find  satisfactory  explanations  to  give  to  the  idle  working- 
men  who  are  now  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  charity,  and 
often  not  eating  at  all.  But  an  empty  stomach  is  not  stayed 
with  specious  pleading  ;  the  workingmen  are  beginning  to 
see  their  folly,  and  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  They 
have  been  told  by  the  Democratic  organs  that  "trade  was 
reviving,"  that  "the  mills  were  re-opening,"  that  "now  that 
the  silver  bill  was  repealed  a  wave  of  prosperity  would 
come."  These  rosy  pictures  have  not  been  verified.  Here 
are  a  few  more  object-lessons  for  the  Democratic  organs  : 

Pittsburg,  Penn.,  December  19th.  —  Every  department  of  the 
Homestead  Iron  Works  is  to  close  down  next  Saturday,  December  23d. 
The  suspension  will  be  for  an  indefinite  period.  Three  thousand  eight 
hundred  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  shut-down  is 
due  chiefly  to  lack  of  orders. 

Brooklyn,  December  20th. — The  four  or  five  hundred  employees 
in  the  Planet  Carpet  Mills  in  Brooklyn  have  been  notified  that 
directly  after  Christmas  all  work  will  be  indefinitely  suspended.  Man- 
ager A.  F.  Creichton  said  :  "  If  the  new  tariff  measure  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wilson  is  put  in  force,  it  will  sweep  away  our  business."  An  ad- 
dress, copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Senator  Hill  and  Congress- 
man Hendrix,  was  adopted  yesterday  by  the  employees.  It  asks  them 
to  vote  against  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  and  especially  Schedule  J,  of  jute- 
yarn.     The  employees  are  mostly  women  and  girls. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  20th.— Charles  Bailey,  owner  of 
the  Little  Falls  Knitting  Mills,  has  informed  his  two  hundred  and  fifty 
employees  that,  beginning  on  January  1st,  their  wages  will  be  reduced 
ten  per  cent. 

Salineville,  O.,  December  20th. — The  miners  at  Slope  coal-mine, 
operated  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  struck  to-day 
against  a  fifteen  per  cent,  reduction,  and  day  laborers  against  a  thirty 
per  cent,  reduction  in  wages.    Two  hundred  men  are  out. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  18th.— There  has  been  a 
general  cut  along  the  New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
About  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  have  been  laid  off  on  the  New  York 
division,  and  the  time  of  the  hour  men  reduced  from  ten  to  eight 
hours  a  day. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  December  i8th. — The  fourth  week  of  the  lock- 


out against  the  five  thousand  hatters  in  this  city  begins  with  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  situation.  The  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to 
be  anxious  to  open  their  factories.  They  say  they  would  rather 
stay  closed  until  the  tariff  question  is  settled.  Manufacturers  and 
workmen  have  joined  in  signing  a  protest  against  the  Wilson  bill. 

Worcester.  Mass.,  December  18th.—  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
employees  of  the  Worcester  Carpet  Company  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  M.  J.  Whittal  Carpet  Mills,  in  this  city,  sent  to  Congress- 
man Walker  a  protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  in  duties  on 
carpets.  The  Thayer  Woolen  Mills  at  North  Oxford  have  announced 
a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages,  to  take  effect  Christmas  Day. 
The  announcement  is  coupled  with  a  promise  that  the  wages  will  be  re- 
stored should  the  Wilson  bill  fail  to  become  a  law,  or  the  duty  on 
woolen  goods  be  raised  under  it  so  as  to  protect  the  home  market. 

Pittsburg,  Penn.,  December  17th.  —Destitution  is  common  all 
over  America,  and  from  the  same  cause,  but  nowhere  is  it  greater 
than  in  Pittsburg,  and  no  other  locality  has  a  greater  interest 
in  the  Wilson  bill.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  feeling  in 
Pittsburg  is  exceedingly  bitter  toward  the  Democratic  party.  It  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  destroying  army.  Workmen  who,  a  year  ago. 
were  prosperous  are  now  in  danger  of  starving  or  freezing  to  death. 

Paterson,  December  20th. — The  city  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  just 
now  undergoing  the  most  severe  experience  it  has  ever  been  called  on 
to  undergo.  There  are  to-day  more  men  and  women  out  of  work,  and 
there  is  more  distress  and  destitution  there,  than  there  have  ever  been 
before.  Some  factories  are  shut  down,  and  ihe  greater  number 
of  the  mills  and  factories  that  are  still  open  are  only  running  on  half- 
time  or  with  half,  and  in  some  instances  only  one-quarter,  of  the  usual 
force  of  employees.  One  concern  alone  has  laid  off  more  than 
twelve  hundred  men,  women,  and  girls.  The  cause  of  all  this  is 
said  by  her  citizens  to  be  the  threat  of  a  low  tariff.  The  city 
is  essentially  a  manufacturing  city.  It  is  the  home  of  the  silk  industry 
of  the  State.  It  has  large  iron-works,  machine-shops,  and  two  large 
locomotive- works.  It  has  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  its  people  derive  their  living  solely 
from  these  manufacturing  industries.  From  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
people  are  out  of  employment.  The  larger  number  is  the  estimate  of 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  silk-mills  in  the  city.  He  called  it  a  con- 
servative estimate.  His  mill  is  now  running  with  one-quarter  of  its 
usual  force.  Fear  of  tariff  legislation  is  what  causes  the  reduction. 
There  is  probably  not  a  belter-informed  man  on  matters  pertaining  to 
that  business  than  William  Strange,  of  the  William  Strange  Company. 
That  company  is  among  the  largest  employers.  Mr.  Strange  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  number  of  men  out  of  work  :  "  Most  of 
the  mills  are  working  on  half-time  and  some  of  them  on  quarter-time.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  working  not  to  manufacture  goods  wanted,  but  to 
keep  their  hands  together.  I  know  that  in-  the  rolling-mills  and  in 
he  flax-mills  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exists,  and  I  think  it  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  to  say  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners 
who  have  regular  employment  in  good  times  are  now  without  work,  and 
a  large  per  cent,  of  them  are  without  the  means  to  buy  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Business  is  going  to  ruin  because  of  the  tariff  agitation  and 
the  uncertainty  of  tariff  legislation.  The  Wilson  bill,  if  it  becomes  a 
law,  will  certainly  reduce  wages.  To  continue  in  business  we  have  got 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods,  and  wages  must  come  down.  A  re- 
duction of  wages  means  a  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people.  The  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Paterson  and  elsewhere, 
the  destitution  and  the  distress  are  unquestionably  due  to  tariff  agita- 
tion." The  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  yesterday  divided  the  city  into 
districts,  and  it  will  begin  the  work  of  canvassing  probably  to-morrow. 
Starvation  is  staring  the  unemployed  in  the  face. 

Many  months  ago  this  journal  warned  the  workingmen  that 
they  would  long  remember  the  present  year  if  they  voted  the 
Democrats  with  their  free-trade  programme  into  power.  We 
predicted  disaster.  But  the  wave  of  want,  of  misery,  of  squalid 
poverty,  of  beggary,  and  of  crime  that  has  swept  over  the  land 
since  the  Democratic  accession  has  been  infinitely  worse  than 
we  anticipated.  We  said  then  :  "  The  workingmen  are  slow 
to  learn.  They  are  not  quick-witted  pupils.  But  when 
they  learn  anything  through  the  medium  of  idleness  and 
hunger,  they  will  remember  it." 

The  workingmen  are  learning.  The  first  lesson  was  idle- 
ness. The  second  was  hunger.  The  third  is  beggary. 
The  next  will  be  remembrance.  And  for  many  years  to 
come  the  workingmen  of  these  United  States  will  remember 
the  Merry  Christmas  prepared  for  them  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 


In  the  long  record  of  law-breaking  and  murder  which 
has  characterized  the  Evans-Sontag  case,  Fresno  County  has 
little  to  be  proud  of.  But  that  for  which  she  should  be  most 
ashamed  is  the  escape  of  this  bloody  bandit  from  her  jail. 
Evans  was  in  six  days  to  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  He  is  one  of  the  most  desperate  outlaws  ever 
known  in  this  State,  yet  we  are  told,  according  to  the  dis- 
patches, that  "  Mrs.  Evans  went  to  the  jail  as  usual,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  cell  where  herhusband  was  confined."  "  No 
extra  caution  was  exercised,  but  it  is  believed  that  she  did 
not  smuggle  into  the  jail  the  pistol  with  which  Evans  shot 
Marshal  Morgan."  "  Mrs.  Evans  has  many  times  furnished 
private  meals  for  her  husband  in  the  jail,  and  nothing  unusual 
was  thought  of  it."  "  By  some  strange  circumstance,  the 
building  was  deserted,  except  by  Scott,  the  jailer."  Thus 
there  was  only  a  single  guard  in  the  jail.  To  the  cell  of  a 
dangerous  and  desperate  criminal,  this  guard  admits  his  wife, 
and  a  "waiter,"  bearing  a  "private  meal."  There  are  thus 
three  opposed  to  one.  True,  one  of  them  was  a  woman,  but 
she  probably  brought  the  two  large  revolvers  concealed 
under  her  clothing.  When  the  jailer,  "  totally  unsuspicious 
of  danger,"  unlocked  the  cell-door,  it  is  not  surpr^'n?  that 
Evans  escaped.  If  that  is  the  way  the  Fresno 
is  a  wonder  that  he  did  not  escape  long  ago. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    DAMNATION    OF    COL.    CLANCY. 


A  Story  of  Priestly  Remissness  and  Its  Pell  Consequences. 


"  By  the  will  of  the  deceased  Colonel  Clancy  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  was  bequeathed  to  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  in 
trust  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  steeple  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Hibernians,  Vanish  Avenue.  The  steeple  when  completed  will  be  one 
of  the  grandest  ecclesiastical  ornaments  of  our  fair  city.  The  Clancy 
steeple,  which  is  already  towering  in  beauty  toward  the  sky,  the  litiga- 
tion over  the  bequest  having  happily  been  concluded,  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  rich  character  of  the  stately  pile  which  it  adorns. 
It  is  in  the  ornate,  yet  chaste,  style  of  the  Renaissance,  fluted  and 
floriated  luxuriantly,  and  will  reach  the  extreme  height,  ground  measure- 
ment, of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  The  magnificence  of  the 
late  Colonel  Clancy's  bequest  comports  with  his  reputation  when  in 
life  for  princely  munificence  toward  the  church  of  his  love.  None 
among  the  many  philanthropic  features  of  his  last  testament  will  give 
more  general  and  permanent  gratification  to  the  community  in  which 
he  accumulated  his  vast  wealth  than  this  noble  monument  to  himself 
for  which  the  departed  millionaire  so  liberally  provided." — Extract 
from  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Kowtow. 


The  Late  Colonel  Clancy. 

When  Colonel  Malachi  Clancy  died,  the  flag  on  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  was  hung  at  half-mast,  for  Colonel  Clancy 
was  a  prominent  citizen.  The  newspapers  noted  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  pall  descending  upon  the  community,  and 
mentioned  that  the  millionaire  had  departed  full  of  years 
and  honors.  They  feelingly  spoke  of  him  as  a  representa- 
tive Californian,  and  uttered  the  fear  that  his  loss  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  State  would  be  irreparable. 

Colonel  Clancy  first  stepped  ashore  in  San  Fraricisco  from 
a  boat  whose  keel  grounded  on  the  sands  which  now  under- 
lie Montgomery  Street.  He  did  not  return  to  the  ship, 
though  its  captain  expected  him  as  a  regularly  articled  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  to  do  that.  The  gallant  young  Irish  sailor 
elected  instead  to  tempt  fortune  in  the  gold  placers.  That 
fortune  for  a  time  proved  ungenerous  was  due,  not  to  the 
mines  but  to  Malachi  Clancy  himself,  as  in  after  years  he 
freely  owned  when  vouchsafing  advice  to  the  young.  En- 
dowed with  the  pleasure-loving,  devil-may-care  disposition  of 
his  generous  race,  the  sailor,  rescued  from  the  irksome  re- 
straints of  the  forecastle,  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  en- 
joyment of  the  large  social  liberty  of  Whisky  Flat.  Indeed, 
so  fascinating  was  life  in  the  saloons  of  that  historic  settle- 
ment, that  from  being  merely  their  patron  the  future  mill- 
ionaire became  first  an  habitue  and  then  an  employee.  In 
return  for  his  food  and  drink,  that  is  to  say,  the  high- 
spirited  young  adventurer  deluged  the  floors  of  these  establish- 
ments and  plied  the  broom  upon  them  daily.  Gifted  with 
keen  powers  of  observation,  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
saloons  supplied  him  with  a  stock  of  knowledge  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  liquors  on  the  premises,  methods  of 
making  change  to  inebriated  customers,  and  the  like,  which 
subsequently  became  of  the  highest  value  to  him — indeed, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  wealth. 

It  has  occurred  in  most  lives  that  an  experience,  which, 
while  being  undergone,  took  the  guise  of  a  dire  misfortune, 
has  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  as  beneficial  as  if  the  hand 
of  heaven  itself  had  been  directly  and  benevolently  at  work. 
Thus  it  was  with  Malachi  Clancy  when  the  famous  Vigilance 
Committee  arose  in  Whisky  Flat  in  1852,  and  besides  hang- 
ing a  few  deserving  persons,  drove  out  the  gamblers,  thieves, 
idlers,  and  "  other  worthless  characters,"  as  the  newspapers 
of  the  period  phrased  it,  they  little  thinking  that  the  lawless 
mob,  all  unconsciously,  was  giving  a  turn  to  one  human  be- 
ing's purposes  that  would  develop  a  man  who  should  live  to 
adorn  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  then  but  a  rude  camp  of  shanties  and  tents. 

The  journey  across  the  mountains  from  Whisky  Flat  to 
Downieville  was  toilsome  and  long,  but  it  afforded  the  advan- 
tage of  time  for  reflection.  It  was  given  Clancy  to  see,  as 
he  walked,  that  conviviality  was  a  thing  to  be  encouraged 
only  in  others  if  he  would  round  out  a  high  destiny  in  the 
world.  At  Downieville,  industry  joined  with  sobriety  pres- 
ently placed  the  now  thoughtful  and  serious  adventurer  in 
possession  of  what  was  then  to  the  ernbryo  millionaire  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  With  it  he  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  the  Magnolia,  one  of  the  minor  saloons  of  the 
camp,  and  gave  all  his  youthful  energies  to  the  development 
of  his  business.  The  original  owner,  a  person  of  careless 
habits  and  in  perfect  accord  with  the  loose  notions  of  that 
wild  time,  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  reduced  profits,  yet 
scornfully  refused  to  sell  out  to  his  partner.  He  was  no 
match  for  one  of  Malachi's  innate  commercial  genius,  and 
sought  to  balance  the  inequality  decreed  by  his  Maker  by 
endeavoring  one  night  to  assassinate  his  associate  while  the 
latter  apparently  slept.  But  Clancy,  forewarned  by  Dona- 
hue, the  barkeeper,  disarmed  the  murderer  and  gave  him  a 
beating,  from  which  he  did  not  desist  until  the  guilty  wretch 
agreed  to  part  with  his  share  in  the  common  enterprise  for  a 
merely  nominal  sum. 

California  grew  and  expanded  with  the  passage  of  the 
years,  emerging  from  the  infancy  of  a  mining-camp  into  the 
maturity  of  a  great  and  flourishing  American  commonwealth. 
Malachi  Clancy  grew  and  expanded  with  it.  From  Downie- 
ville to  Marysville,  from  Marysville  to  Sacramento,  and  from 
Sacramento  to  the  metropolis,  Clancy's  Magnolia  was  suc- 
cessively transplanted,  and  with  each  transplanting  increased 
in  size  and  beauty.  The  Magnolia  was  famous  from  San 
Diego  to  Trinity,  and  from  Washoe  to  the  ocean  beach. 
The  drinks  to  be  had  in  it  were  large,  good,  and  respectably 
dear. 

After  the  laurel  doors  of  the  gilded  and  mirrored  Magnolia 
opened  on  Montgomery  Street,  Malachi  Clancy  never  again 
appeared  behind  his  own  bar.  The  white  apron  and  jacket 
were  shed  forever,  and  the  proprietor,  in  the  dress  of  the 
men  of  fashion  of  the  day,  including  diamonds  and  quartz 
watch-chain,  gave  his  mind  to  superintendence  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  acquaintance,  in  and  out  of  the  card-room,  of 
his  patrons,  among  whom  were  those  renowned  jurists, 
statesmen,  journalists,  and  capitalists  whose  names  glorify 
ir&Vs  annals.  From  them  he  acquired  not  alone  sug- 
is  for  increasing  the  range  of  his  investments,  but  like- 
i.e  money  necessary  therefor.     Once  addressed  in  the 


Magnolia  as  "  Colonel "  by  General  Walker,  the  martyr  of 
Nicaragua — the  general  being  genially  facetious  and  in 
liquor — Malachi  Clancy  ever  after  bore  that  honorable  mili- 
tary title. 

None  among  the  founders  of  San  Francisco's  greatness 
had  a  sounder  confidence  in  her  future  than  Colonel  Clancy. 
While  others,  far  his  superiors  in  learning,  social  position, 
and  apparent  intelligence,  were  bent  solely  on  accumulating 
money  with  which  to  return  to  their  Eastern  homes,  the 
colonel  quietly  planted  his  profits  in  the  sandhills,  that  were 
to  be  had  by  the  acre  for  what  they  now  bring  by  the  foot. 

"Be  heavens,  colonel,"  expostulated  Donahue,  the  bar- 
keeper, "  sure  a  man'd  think  ye  meant  to  live  here  forever." 

"And  where  else  have  I  to  go  to,  Jerry  ?"  Colonel  Clancy 
would  return.     "  You'd  not  have  me  go  back  to  Ireland  ?  " 

And  Major  Donahue  would  polish  the  bar  and  exclaim, 
"  God  forbid  !  " 

Through  all  the  transplantings  of  the  Magnolia,  Major 
Donahue  had  remained  with  it,  bound  to  the  fortunes  of  its 
owner  by  ties  of  necessity,  habit,  and  hope.  In  the  final 
metropolitan  flowering,  he  had  become  the  head-gardener. 
It  was  a  position  of  no  mean  dignity,  that  of  manager  of 
Clancy's  Magnolia,  and  the  pride  of  the  major  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  consideration  that  his  station  inspired.  Re- 
ciprocally, his  commanding  height,  his  tremendous  mous- 
tache of  martial  red,  and  his  soldierly  bearing,  set  off  by 
much  elegance  of  attire,  enabled  the  major  to  do  credit  to 
his  office.  In  his  confidential  mood,  which  recurred  nightly 
— for  the  major,  though  by  no  means  an  unrestrained 
drinker,  considered  it  his  duty  to  set  an  example — he  often 
imparted  to  his  dear  friend  of  the  moment  that  he  possessed 
a  better  right  to  his  military  title  than  his  superior  officer, 
the  colonel,  since  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  "  not  as  a  meejor,  of  course,  me  b'y, 
but  only  as  a  captain."  In  truth,  it  was  as  a  private  the 
major  had  served,  and  the  colonel  knew  it,  but  nevertheless 
encouraged  the  fiction.  He  respected  the  major  for  the  re- 
spect the  major  won  as  a  major. 

The  major  was  in  reality  a  major,  however,  for  he  held 
that  creditable  rank  in  the  secret  forces  of  freedom  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Irish  Irreconcilables,  Golden  State  Divi- 
sion. He  might  have  been  a  major-general  had  he  chosen, 
but  declined,  saying  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  ac- 
cept a  title  excelling  in  dignity  that  of  his  friend  and  em- 
ployer, Colonel  Clancy — an  act  of  delicacy  which  the  colonel 
acknowledged  by  the  presentation  of  a  new  uniform  to  the 
major. 

Of  Major  Donahue's  intellectual  powers  Colonel  Clancy 
had  no  high  opinion.  He  was  pompous,  garrulous,  and 
vain,  but  yet  he  owned  accomplishments  that  were  of  seri- 
ous value  to  the  colonel.  The  major  could  read,  and  write, 
and  keep  accounts.  Energetic,  resolute,  ambitious,  and  not 
wanting  in  pride,  Malachi  Clancy,  nevertheless,  had  not  mas- 
tered the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  or  conquered  the  pen. 
Secretly,  under  the  major's  eye,  the  colonel  had  learned  to 
scrawl  laboriously  his  own  name,  and  the  ability  to  do  this 
on  deeds,  and  mortgages,  and  bills  of  sale,  and  receipts,  had 
concealed  his  utter  illiteracy.  His  Irish  veneration  for  edu- 
cation had  given  him  so  exaggerated  a  conception  of  its  diffi- 
culties that  even  his  courage  faltered  in  facing  them.  There 
was  no  spoken  compact  between  the  two,  but  in  his  most 
tipsy  state  the  major,  however  critical  otherwise  of  his 
colonel,  never  revealed  to  any  intimate,  male  or  female,  the 
rich  man's  humiliating  ignorance. 

Clancy  had  become  rich.  The  process  once  begun  goes 
on  of  itself.  The  Magnolia  minted  dollars  and  the  sand- 
hills transformed  themselves  into  hills  of  gold.  At  last  he 
was  able  to  realize  the  dream  of  all  saloon-keepers.  Colonel 
Clancy  retired  from  the  retail  trade  and  became  a  wholesale 
liquor  merchant.  The  major  went  with  him  across  the  wide 
and  deep  commercial  and  social  canon,  but  did  not  like  the 
dull  building  filled  with  barrels  so  well  as  the  light,  and 
clink,  and  movement  of  the  bar.  Yet  was  it  a  stately  lift  for 
the  major.  To  be  transferred  from  the  management  of  even 
so  fine  a  saloon  as  the  Magnolia  to  the  station  of  office 
despot  in  a  wholesale  liquor-house  was  as  if  he  had  been 
drawn  up  from  the  tiller  of  a  coasting  schooner  to  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  merchantman.  And  his  salary  was  better,  though 
not  what  it  should  have  been.  The  colonel  liked  to  pay  in 
intimations  of  future  benefits  rather  than  in  actual  cash. 
The  very  vagueness  of  these  intimations  gave  them  a  grandiose 
value  in  the  major's  foggy  mind.  He  was  necessary,  and 
knew  it.  The  books,  the  clerks,  were  in  his  hands.  The 
little  ground-glass  office,  wherein  the  head  of  the  house  im- 
mured himself  majestically,  was  free  to  the  major.  At  inter- 
views in  which  reading  and  writing  figured,  he  made  an  in- 
dispensable third,  no  matter  how  important  the  visitor  or 
occult  the  transaction. 

With  wealth  came  dignities  to  Colonel  Clancy.  He  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  mentioned  for  mayor, 
and  not  only  the  governorship,  but  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  seemed  possible.  A  mansion  belonging  to  a 
thriftless  Southern  aristocrat  fell  into  him  on  a  mortgage — 
a   splendid  mansion,    with  shrubbery   and  well-kept    lawns 

adorning  the  same.    His  wife That  lady  has  not  hitherto 

appeared  in  this  narrative,  and  she  had  been  equally  incon- 
spicuous throughout  the  progress  of  her  husband,  the  colonel. 
It  was  in  the  primitive  Downieville  era  that  he  had  met  and 
wooed  her,  a  countrywoman  of  his  own,  the  servant  of  the 
family  of  his  first  partner,  the  foiled  assassin.  Lady  Clancy 
had  been  content  to  bear  her  children  in  obscurity,  and  found 
her  occupation  and  pleasure  in  exercising  her  hereditary  taste 
for  household  drudgery,  both  when  the  drudgery  was  neces- 
sary and  after.  The  evolution  of  Malachi,  the  rough  sailor, 
into  Colonel  Clancy,  the  capitalist  and  man  of  fashion,  she 
had  observed  with  admiring  pride,  unaccompanied  by  thought 
of  emulation.  But  entrance  to  the  mansion  broke  down  the 
humility  that  had  fenced  her  simple  life,  and  an  intoxication 
of  fell  ambition  replaced  the  dull  quiet  of  her  mindless  days. 
Diana,  the  eldest,  was  brought  home  from  the  convent,  a 
miracle  of  knowledge  and  graces,  and  Malachi,  Jr.,  grad- 
uating from  St.  Ignatius,  equipped  in  athletics  and  Chris- 
tian   doctrine,    as  well    as    endued  with    a    smattering    of 


profane  learning,  went  Eastward  for  polish  and  returned  with 
an  English  wardrobe,  beard,  and  accent.  He  joined  the 
Literary  Revelers'  Club,  where  he  developed  capacity  as  a 
wit  and  viveur,  with  a  turn  for  satiric  verse  almost  as  good 
as  Swift's,  which  it  strikingly  resembled,  and  a  skill  for  doing 
dashing  things  with  the  brush  that  would  have  won  him 
artistic  fame,  it  was  said  by  admirers,  had  necessity  forced 
him  to  employ  his  talent.  But  Malachi,  Jr.,  who,  despite  his 
many  gifts,  was  a  young  man  of  sense,  preferred  to  join  his 
eminent  parent  in  the  wholesale  liquor-house. 

Grand  were  the  festivals  in  the  Clancy  mansion,  and 
costly,  too.  Monstrous  were  the  diamonds  and  deadly  the 
dignity  of  Lady  Clancy  at  the  parties,  charming  her 
daughter  Diana,  swell  her  gifted  son,  jolly  the  colonel,  and 
formidable  the  major  in  his  "  civilian  togs,  me  b'y  " — other- 
wise evening-dress.  The  blades  of  the  Literary  came,  and 
some  of  the  colonel's  customers,  and  company  in  carriages 
in  plenty  ;  but  the  extended  reports  of  these  fashionable 
revels  in  the  respectful  press  were  marked  by  a  strange  ab- 
sence of  ladies  whose  names  betokened  other  than  Irish 
blood  or  who  were  socially  secure  in  non- Hibernian  con- 
stellations. But  Lady  Clancy  dwelt  in  an  undisturbed  con- 
viction that  she  had  become  a  queen  of  polite  society.  Her 
oldest  friends  dropped  away,  resenting  reception  in  the 
kitchen,  imposing  in  its  largeness  and  opulence  of  appoint- 
ments as  that  pride-satisfying  adjunct  of  the  Clancy  estab- 
lishment was. 

The  colonel  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the  activities 
of  business,  the  burden  devolving  upon  the  son,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  interest  in  art  and  literature  and  his  ap- 
petite for  elegant  pleasure,  evinced  a  capacity  for  affairs 
that  first  alarmed  and  then  incensed  the  major,  now  grown 
gray  and  conscious  of  baldness  and  abated  energies.  He 
was  poor,  for  small  self-indulgences  were  inseparable  from 
his  character.  Such  business  faculty  as  he  possessed  had 
been  exerted  entirely  in  the  service  of  the  stronger  colonel, 
who  had  absorbed  him. 

"  Rest  easy,  Jerry,"   said  the  master ;  "  put  up  with  the 
boy  an'  his  smart  ways.     Sure  you're  all  right.     D'ye  think 
I'll  not  look  out  for  you  ?" 
And  the  major  was  reassured. 

The  colonel  grew  in  greatness.  President  of  a  bank, 
director  in  companies,  member  of  commercial  bodies,  and 
a  portentous  figure  in  politics,  he  waxed  sleek  and  took  life 
in  easy  weightiness,  an  excellent  Irish  imitation  of  the  Amer- 
ican nobleman,  the  leading  citizen. 

He  died  and,  as  has  been  recorded,  a  pall  descended  upon 
the  community  and  the  flag  on  the  Merchants'   Exchange 
was  half-masted.     The  will  bestowed  generous  wealth  upon 
his  widow,  his  son,  and  his  daughter.     Then  : 
To  the  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 

in  such  manner  as  he  shall  elect $50  000 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 40,000 

To  St.  Ignatius  College  (where  my  beloved  son  received  bis 

education) 30,000 

To  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  at  San  Rafael 20,000 

To  the  Convent  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  (where  my  beloved 
daughter  received  her  Christian  training  and  splendid  ac- 
complishments)     20.000 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  Magdalen  Asylum 15,000 

To  the  priest  of  the  parish  wherein  I  have  worshiped,  the  Rev. 
Father  John  Delabanty,  for  his  own  personal  use  and  bene- 
fit    10,000 

To  the  aforesaid  Rev.  Father  John  Delahanty,  to  be  expended 

for  masses  for  the  repose  of  testator's  soul 10,000 

For  a  new  steeple  on  said  parish  church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Father  John  Delahanty  is  the  revered  pastor,  said  steeple  to 

be  known  as  the  Clancy  Memorial  Steeple 75,000 

To  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  the  oil-portrait  of  myself 

now  hanging  in  the  dining-room  of  my  family  mansion. 
To  my  old  friend  and  faithful  servant.  Major  Jeremiah  Sarsfield 
Donahue,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  loyal  companion- 
ship and  valuable  labors,  my  gold-headed  cane  and 1,000 

I  further  commend  said  Donahue  to  the  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate care  of  my  son,  with  the  request  that  he  see  to  it 
that  the  said  Donahue  never  come  to  actual  want. 

Major  Jeremiah  Sarsfield  Donahue  was  not  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  litigation  that  immediately  ensued  when  the 
grand  requiem  mass  had  been  chanted  in  the  cathedral  for 
the  repose  of  Colonel  Clancy's  soul.  Malachi,  the  son, 
Diana,  the  daughter,  and  the  desolate  widow  united  in  a  suit 
to  break  the  will,  each,  however,  letting  it  be  known  that 
legal  action  was  contemplated  against  the  others  in  due  and 
decent  season. 

The  major  did  his  duty  sadly  in  the  wholesale  house,  and 
Malachi  the  Second  reigned  over  him  and  was  abrupt. 

The  Remissness  of  Father  John  Delahanty. 

The  door  which  connected  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Hibernians  with  the  pastoral  residence  sheltered  in  its  pious 
shadow  gave  egress  to  the  Rev.  Father  Delahanty,  upon 
whose  broad,  red,  and  high-cheeked  countenance  rested  a 
smile.  The  smile  might  have  passed  for  saintly,  so  calm, 
tempered,  and  introspective  was  it,  but  for  the  unmistakably 
earthly  twinkle  in  the  bright  tittle  eyes,  set  close  together  in 
the  big  face — eyes  that  were  not  frank,  but  shrewd  and 
quick,  and  not  without  good-humor,  either. 

His  reverence  had  been  doing  duty  in  the  confessional, 
and  his  thoughts  remained  there  though  his  round  and  com- 
fortable body  in  its  gown  advanced  to  the  sideboard  in  the 
apartment  and  poured  itself  something  from  one  of  the  de- 
canters. The  priest  stood  musing,  knuckles  on  hip  and 
glass  in  hand.  He  presently  chuckled  till  his  robe  quivered. 
Then  he  swiftly  grew  grave,  forgave  himself  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  breast  and  forehead,  shook  his  head  in  depre- 
cation of  his  musings,  and  tossed  off  the  glass  with  the  de- 
cisive air  of  one  who  determines,  "  Well,  let's  think  of 
other  things  !  " 

But  other  things  will  not  always  consent  to  be  thought  of 
on  order.  Father  John  briskly  stripped  himself  of  his  robe, 
and  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  and  filled  his  pipe,  and  even 
reached  mechanically  for  a  novel  on  the  table  of  his  bed- 
room, whither  he  had  transported  a  companionable  decanter  as 
well  as  his  reverend  person.  Yet  that  smile  lingered  on  his 
face,  and  he  lay  back  in  his  easy-chair,  with  his  slippered 
feet  stretched  out  before  him  on  an  ottoman,  and  laughed  in 
quiet  enjoyment  at  the  ceiling,  which  had  it  not  been  a  grave 
and  discreet  ceiling,  feeling  the  full  responsibility  of  being 
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consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  church,  would  at  least  have 
sent  down  a  demure  wink  in  return  for  so  much  rib-tickling 
mirth. 

It  was  of  a  lady  that  Father  John  was  thinking — of  the 
fair  and  accomplished  Diana  Clancy,  indeed.  She  had  come 
to  the  confessional  that  day,  not  in  a  spirit  of  pious  peni- 
tence for  her  transgressions,  but  for  the  same  reason  that 
her  nose  tipped  its  point  up  adorably,  and  that  the  three 
freckles  on  that  distracting  organ  refused  to  give  up  so  good 
a  thing,  nature  having  placed  them  there.  In  her  handsome 
head  the  consciously  charming  Diana  had  small  belief  in 
her  church,  but  faith  was  in  her  fibre.  The  ordinances  were 
probably  not  necessary  to  salvation,  but — they  might  be. 
Life  is  uncertain,  and  absolution  can  do  no  harm.  And 
habits  that  accompany  one  from  the  cradle  are  tyrannous. 
She  would  have  joined  the  Episcopalians  for  social  reasons 
had  she  dared.  As  for  Father  Delahanty,  she  tossed  her 
chin  in  the  air  when  they  encountered  beyond  the  church, 
and  was  as  scornful  as  it  was  in  her  to  be,  generations  of 
whose  ancestors  had  feared  and  groveled  before  his. 

Miss  Diana's  disclosures  in  the  confessional  had  not  been 
such  as  to  cause  a  startled  flush  on  Father  Delahanty's  bald 
crown.  In  truth,  he  yawned  behind  his  hand  as  his  ear  re- 
ceived the  news  that  Miss  Clancy  had  been  quarreling  again 
with  her  mother,  had  uttered  some  queer  words  in  a  conflict 
with  her  brother,  rapped  her  maid's  fingers  with  her  hair- 
brush, and  screamed  at  the  cook  in  the  domestic  privacy  of 
the  breakfast-room. 

"As  for  mother,"  the  penitent  added  with  impenitent  as- 
perity, "she'd  drive  an  angel  mad  with  her  vulgarity.  She'd 
do  in  Ireland,  maybe,  but  here  she  makes  a  fool  of  me  in 
our  set.  And  Malachi's  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
stand,  with  his  selfishness  and  fine  gentleman  airs,  the 
smug,  galvanized  little  Paddy  that  he  is.  And  that 
maid " 

"  Peace,  daughter,"  sternly  murmured  the  unseen  con- 
fessor. "  Do  not  seek  to  excuse  your  sins.  They  are  heavy 
and  your  spirit  is  proud  and  obdurate.  Go  to  your  home  ; 
go  to  your  chamber,  and  remain  in  it  for  a  week." 

"  Oh,  father  !  " 

"  Well,"  relenting,  "  you  can  leave  it  for  your  meals,  but 
you  must  see  no  company." 

'■  No  one,  father  ?  " 

"  No  one,"  harshly,  "  and  least  of  all,  no  man.  Go.  Every 
evening,  between  dinner  and  bed,  five  hundred  aves.  No 
absolution  else.     Obey." 

Father  John  laughed  again  as  he  recalled  it  all.  He  had 
heard  the  angry  sniff  of  the  departing  penitent.  He  was 
aware  that  she  knew  him  for  the  confessor,  and  that  she  half- 
divined  the  motive  of  his  severity. 

"  Not  to  be  at  home  for  a  week  to  the  count,"  his  gleeful 
reverence  reflected,  "  will  drive  her  wild  with  dread  of  him 
slipping  off  the  hook.  But  devil  a  fear.  An  Irish  fortune's 
not  a  bait  that  a  French  count's  in  danger  of  swimming 
away  from,  not  to  count  the  girl  herself,  who,  barrin'  the 
temper,  is  ajool." 

Father  Delahanty  closed  his  eyes,  but  opened  them  again 
in  an  instant  and  crossed  himself  with  rapid  vigor.  Then 
he  sighed,  and  in  gentle  melancholy  filled  his  pipe.  The  to- 
bacco cloud  lifted  that  which  had  settled  upon  his  spirit,  and 
it  was  in  great  cheerfulness  that  he  murmured  : 

"  Faith,  I'll  teach  them  Clancys,  to  the  extent  of  me  op- 
portunities, to  have  more  respect  for  Mother  Church  nor  to 
bring  lawsuits  to  deprive  her  of  steeples  and  treasures. 
'Twas  well  in  Judge  Grady  to  throw  'em  out  of  court,  the 
irreligious  sinners.  'Tis  the  archbishop  should  do  some- 
thing for  Grady.  He'd  adorn  the  supreme  court,  that  man. 
Aha,  Diana,  ye  pretty  little  shrew,  it's  me  that'll  take  the 
American  out  of  you  if  penances'U  do  it." 

Father  John  grew  unhappy.  He  eyed  with  repugnance 
the  unopened  letters  on  his  table.  The  closed  book  of  en- 
gagements reproached  him.  There  was  no  comfort  in  his 
pipe,  and  the  Clancys  no  more  amused  him.  The  decanter 
offered  aid,  but  his  reverence  had  had  experience  of  its 
deceit. 

A  step  on  the  stairs,  and  rue  fled  from  the  red  face. 

"  Glory  be  to  God,  Flan,  is  it  you  ? "  he  cried,  joyously,  as 
the  Rev.  Father  Flannagan,  of  St.  Bridget  the  Martyr,  flung 
open  the  door  and  strode  in — a  raw-boned  giant,  with  a 
straight  gash  of  a  mouth,  a  narrow  forehead,  and  a  visage  as 
long  and  angular  as  a  horse's. 

Out  came  the  cribbage-board,  clink  went  the  glasses,  up 
circled  the  wreaths  of  smoke,  and  peace  descended  upon 
that  house. 

"To-morrow,"  vowed  the  Rev.  Father  Delahanty,  as  at 
midnight  he  rose  from  his  knees  and  bounced  into  bed — 
"  to-morrow,  I'll  face  my  duties.  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  the 
way  I  neglect  'em.  Clancy,  now.  Here's  the  poor  old 
colonel,  close  in  life  but  a  fountain  of  goold  in  death,  been 
in  his  grave  this  year  and  more  and  but  ten  of  the  masses 
said  out  of  the  thousand  that's  paid  for — not  to  mention  the 
good  ten  thousand  dollars  that's  made  me  easy  for  the  rest 
of  me  days,  and  the  old  mother,  too.  I'm  a  sinner  and  an 
ingrate  to  treat  poor  Clancy  so.  And  the  beautiful  steeple 
that's  rising  and  making  the  Hibernians  the  envy  of  the 
diocese  !  Colonel,  dear,  if  I  don't  tend  to  your  interests 
bright  and  early  to-morrow,  may  I  get  a  month  in  purgatory 
for  every  day  I  keep  you  there.  I'd  'a'  had  that  last  game 
of  Flan  but  for  the  blunder  I  made  with  the  jack." 

However  it  may  be  with  the  scientific  laity  when  vouch- 
safed visions  of  the  night,  surprise  did  assuredly  mingle  with 
Father  Delahanty's  terror  when  the  late  Colonel  Clancy 
opened  the  door  of  dreamland,  and,  placing  one  shadowy 
hand  on  the  bed's  footboard,  regarded  his  former  beloved 
pastor  with  a  gaze  at  once  fiery  and  reproachful. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  Clancy,"  gasped  the  priest,  sitting  up 
as  if  a  steel  spring  had  moved  him,  and  crossing  himself 
violently.     "  I'll  begin " 

"  See  here,  Delahanty,"  interrupted  the  ghost  with  painful 
effort,  in  a  voice  that  might  have  been  fetched  from  a  breast 
loosely  packed  with  rusty  hinges — a  voice  as  horribly  desti- 
tute of  modulation  as  are  those  of  the  unhearing  who  have 
been  taught  to  talk  by  studying  the  lips  of  others — "  see 


here,  Delahanty,  I  have  no  time,  no  strength  to  waste  in  re- 
proaches. In  the  name  of  what  you  must  yourself  one  day 
undergo,  I  pray  you  say  masses — if  not  all,  some.  I  am 
slipping  down  to  the  Pit." 

"  No,  no,"  protested  the  priest  ;  "  it's  not  as  bad  as  that, 
Clancy.  There's  been  ten  masses  said,  and  they  can't  be 
unsaid.  The  Fiend  himself  can't  unsay  them.  One  would 
be  enough  to  keep  you  out  of  the  Pit  though  you  remained 
in  Purgatory  forever." 

"  Not  so — not  so  !"  groaned  the  gray  and  suffering  ghost. 
"  I  have  been  set  back  two  pegs  already,  and  the  price  of 
this  liberty  to  visit  you  is  another.  Three  pegs !  Only 
seven  pegs  now  between  me  and  the  Pit  1 " 

"  Pegs  ?     Why,  what  d'ye  mean  by  pegs,  poor  soul  ?  " 

A  groan  like  the  creaking  of  all  the  rusty  hinges  broke 
from  the  blue  lips  of  the  spirit,  and  gasping  "  Time's  up  !  " 
it  vanished  struggling  through  the  wall,  in  the  semblance  of 
a  mass  of  writhing,  swirling  smoke. 

Yet  was  Father  Delahanty  given  to  behold  its  swift 
though  reluctant  return  to  the  abode  of  the  unjudged.  The 
floor  opened  and,  cold  with  fear,  the  quaking  priest,  his 
quivering  chin  resting  on  the  edge  of  his  iron  bedstead, 
gazed  down  into  Purgatory.  He  saw  the  descending 
colonel  spin  round  and  round,  the  cloudy  filaments  of  his 
ghostly  substance  whirling  and  tossing  like  storm-flung 
streamers  of  lace. 

A  pale-pink,  hornless  demon,  whole-hoofed  and  short- 
tailed,  seized  the  hapless  Clancy,  thrust  him  into  his  cell,  and 
turned  the  ponderous  key. 

Row  on  row  of  these  cells,  each  a  four-walled  structure 
no  bigger  than  a  sentry-box  or  a  confessional,  met  the  start- 
ing eyes  of  the  down-staring  priest. 

A  stalwart,  well-drilled  force  of  pale-pink  demons  worked 
in  squads  of  four.  Incessantly  the  boxes  were  lifted, 
moved,  and  set  down  again  with  a  bump.  From  the 
bottom  of  each  a  long  peg  protruded.  This  peg  fitted  into 
any  one  of  the  innumerable  holes  that  dotted  the  shimmer- 
ing floor  of  Purgatory. 

Father  Delahanty  now  perceived  that  this  floor,  whence 
rose  scarce  visible  vapors  like  hot  air  from  a  sun-scorched 
prairie,  was  a  gigantic  cribbage-board,  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  seventy  degrees.  The  upper  end  of  the  slanting  plane 
was  lost  at  an  immeasurable  height  and  distance  in  clouds, 
first  of  gray,  then  of  yellow,  and  last  of  blinding,  glorious 
whiteness.  Faint  echoes  as  of  choirs  were  wafted  down. 
Entranced,  the  priest  listened  with  ravished  ear  ;  but  in  turn- 
ing his  head  to  hear  perchance  the  better,  his  eyes  were 
directed  toward  the  other,  the  lower,  end  of  Purgatory,  and 
a  groan  was  wrenched  from  his  heart. 

The  pale-pink  fiends,  in  restless,  never-ceasing  labor,  lifted 
box  after  box.  Nearly  all  were  placed  in  higher  holes,  and 
from  those  that  were  left  untouched  came  cries,  and  moans, 
and  fruitless  prayers.  The  priest  understood.  Masses  said 
moved  the  boxes  nearer  heaven,  the  others  held  the  souls  of 
wretches  for  whom  none  were  said  or  sung. 

A  few  cells  were  shifted  down — down — toward 

Horror  !  Even  as  he  looked,  the  priest  beheld  a  box 
topple  from  the  ultimate  edge  of  the  great  cribbage-board, 
as  a  tree  might  from  a  Yosemite  precipice,  and  plunge  into 
that  mighty  furnace  of  fire,  where  fierce  flames,  red,  and 
orange,  and  tawny  gold,  leaped,  and  turned,  and  interlaced, 
and  flashed,  and  crackled,  and  snapped,  and  roared  eternally. 
Devils  rode  upon  the  tongues  of  flame,  active  and  delighted 
as  monkeys  ;  others,  in  audacious,  graceful  ease,  reclined 
on  the  rolling,  involuting,  monstrous  up-gushes  of  black, 
fire-laced  smoke. 

High  from  the  Pit  there  shot  a  noble  form  astride  a  steed 
of  flame,  and  rode  upon  the  cribbage-board.  Tall,  supple, 
armored  in  red-hot  steel,  kingly  in  port,  and  sceptred  with  a 
pitchfork,  the  figure  extended  in  royal  command  one  glowing 
arm  and  pointed  to  a  cell. 

Against  the  wicket  of  the  box  was  pressed  the  gray  and 
tortured  face  of  Colonel  Clancy,  his  eyes  upturned  to  ob- 
durate earth  and  merciless  heaven  in  a  frenzied  passion  of 
beseeching  and  despair.  Four  pale-pink  demons — small, 
mean,  and  neutral  in  that  tremendous  Presence— obeyed  the 
imperious  gesture.  They  raised  the  box  and  set  its  peg  one 
hole  nearer  the  Pit. 

"  It's  ag'in'  the  law,  Clancy,  it's  ag'in'  the  law  ! "  screamed 
down  the  priest.  "  I've  said  ten  masses,  and  one's  enough 
to  save  ye  from  hell ! " 

The  hideous  shriek  of  the  doomed  spirit  rung  in  his  ears 
as  he  stared  about  him  trembling  and  wet  with  sweat.  But 
when  Father  John  had  rubbed  his  eyes  well  and  saw  the 
dawn  at  his  window,  he  laughed. 

It  is  an  infidel  age.  Even  holy  men  in  their  seclusion  are 
contaminated.  "Conscience  and  cribbage,"  muttered  Father 
John,  turning  on  his  other  side.     And  he  snored. 


The  Vengeance  of  Major  Jeremiah  Sarsfield 
Donahue. 

Grip  in  hand,  Major  Donahue,  two  days  before  the  visit 
of  Colonel  Clancy's  ghost  to  Father  Delahanty,  strode  along 
Vanish  Avenue.  Strode  is,  perhaps,  too  vigorous  a  word  for 
the  major's  step,  since  the  spring  had  gone  from  it  and  the 
shoulders  once  so  square  and  well  thrown  back  were  round- 
ing and  bending  now.  Still  the  glint  of  his  silk  hat,  the 
gleam  of  his  patent-leathers,  and  the  flower  in  the  lapel  of 
his  closely  buttoned  frock-coat  preserved  in  the  major 
that  air  of  sumptuousness  that  had  been  his  ever  since  the 
prosperity  of  the  Magnolia  raised  him  in  the  world. 

The  bend  flew  from  the  shoulders,  and  the  old  figure 
straightened  gallantly  as  he  prepared  to  salute  an  approach- 
ing lady.  The  major's  bow  was  profound,  the  sweep  of  his 
hat  extensive  and  graceful.  So  large  a  salutation  was  very 
handsome  pay,  indeed,  for  the  recognition  he  got  in  return. 
TalL  young,  blue-eyed,  auburn-haired,  spirited  in  carriage, 
and  the  pink  of  fashion,  she  sailed  by,  giving  the  military 
gentleman,  with  the  big  gray  mustache,  a  mere  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  eyebrows. 

The  major  passed  on  and  essayed  a  bitter  smile  ;  but  his 
heart  was  too  sore  for  smiling.  He  ground  out  a  whisper  of 
an  oath  that  was  nearly  a  sob. 


"  Is  it  the  same  gurl  I  held  on  me  knee  ? "  the  major 
asked  himself,  in  angry  grief ;  "  I  mind  me  when  Diana 
Clancy  thought  well  of  her  Uncle  Jerry.  Where'd  she  be 
with  her  fine  feathers,  and  her  fine  airs,  and  her  French 
count  but  for  me  ?  " 

All  pedestrians  were  under  compulsion  to  quit  the  side- 
walk of  Vanish  Avenue  when  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Hibernians  was  neared.  The  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  Clancy  Memorial  Steeple  blocked  the  way.  A  view 
of  that  towering  monument  to  pious  worth  did  not  sweeten 
the  major's  souL  He  saw  that  it  was  nearing  finish,  and 
confessed  that  it  was  grand. 

But  Major  Donahue  had  not  fared  forth  that  lovely 
autumn  moming  to  inspect  the  famous  Clancy  Steeple. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  knocks  of  his  gloved  knuckles  on  the 
door  of  a  squalid  cottage  on  Telegraph  Hill  brought  an  un- 
combed old  woman,  drying  in  her  apron  wrinkled  hands 
fresh  and  dripping  from  the  washtub. 

"  Is  Shamus  in,  Mrs.  Sheehan  ? "  inquired  the  major, 
with  that  rather  distant  politeness  which  as  one  of  the 
quality  he  treated  the  lower  orders,  more  especially  if  they 
were  of  his  own  race. 

"Where  else  wud  he  be  but  in  bed  at  this  hour?"  re- 
turned the  woman,  in  whining  irony  ;  "  sure  it's  not  quite 
noon  yet.  It's  lucky  for  thim  that  has  mothers  to  work  for 
thim.     Ye  knows  where  to  find  him." 

As  she  flung  along  the  bare-floored  passage  to  the  kitchen 
and  her  tub,  the  major,  feeling  very  spick,  and  span,  and 
superior  indeed,  as  well  he  might,  turned  the  handle  of  a 
door  that  gave  on  the  poor  hall. 

Better  not  look  at  the  room  too  closely,  or  at  the  man  in 
the  foul  bed — a  man  with  unshaven  jaws,  red,  eager  eyes, 
and  a  husky,  shaking  voice. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  Major  Donahue,"  he  said,  un- 
burying  himself  and  rising  on  his  elbow.  "  I'm  ill,  you  see, 
and " 

The  creature  was  ashamed. 

"  No  apologies,  me  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  major,  with  con- 
descending good  humor,  and  yet  with  a  queer  touch  of  re- 
spect in  his  tone.  The  dirty,  disordered  room  did  not  shock 
Major  Donahue.     He  had  slept  in  worse  in  his  time. 

The  man  sat  up  and  tried  to  laugh,  but  he  fell  back  on  the 
soiled  pillows  and  sunk  his  face  in  them  and  groaned. 

The  major  drew  from  his  grip  a  bottle,  deftly  filled  a  glass 
from  the  washstand,  and  said  simply  : 

"  Here." 

Gasps  of  relief  came  from  the  man. 

"Now,  then,  Sheehan,"  said  Major  Donahue,  drawing  a 
chair  to  the  bedside  when  the  restoring  whisky  had  been 
thrice  administered,  "  you  listen  to  me." 

He  spoke  long,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  terrible  earnest- 
ness. 

"Will  you  do  it  ? "  he  ended. 

"  God  in  heaven,  no  !  "  cried  the  man,  in  horror.  "  Only 
a  devil  could  conceive  such  wickedness.  How  can  you,  a 
Catholic,  ask  me  to  do  such  a  crime  ?     Give  us  a  drink." 

"  No  more  drink  till  you  hear  me  out,"  answered  the 
major,  pale  and  very  firm.  "  Clancy  deserves  no  good  of 
me.  Mooney  would  have  killed  him  in  Downieville  for 
cheating  him  out  of  the  Magnolia  if  it  wasn't  for  me.  'Twas 
me  who  made  his  fortune  for  him,  the  low,  ignorant  creat- 
ure. And  what  have  I  got  for  it  all  ?  A  thousand  dollars 
and  a  goold-headed  cane  !  It's  half  his  millions  should  have 
been  mine,  and  here  I  am  in  me  old  age  a  flunkey  on  wages 
to  his  whipper-snapper  of  a  boy. 

"See,  now.  Clancy's  in  Purgatory,  and  he  ought  to  be 
in  Hell.  Put  him  there,  Sheehan !  Father  Delahanty's 
lazy,  and  if  you  work  you  can  outstrip  him  easy.  As  a 
priest  that's  been  unfrocked,  the  masses  you  say  will 
be  reversed — kickers,  bedad — and  it'll  be  good-bye  to  Mal- 
achi  Clancy  in  no  time.  I'll  give  you  five  hundred  of  the 
thousand." 

"  Five  hundred  !     D'ye  mean  it,  Donahue  !  " 

"  I  do.  And  its  no  end  of  a  business  we  can  build  up  in 
the  same  line.  Sure  no  rich  Irishman  dies  here  but  his 
heirs,  when  the  will's  opened,  would  give  thousands  to  have 
him  put  in  the  Pit.     There's  a  fortune  in  sight." 

"  Glory  be  1 "  ejaculated  the  ex-priest,  delighted  ;  "  we're 
both  damned,  anyway,  you  and  me,  Donahue,  and  I'm  your 
man ! " 

"There's  twenty  down,  and  I'll  leave  the  bottle.  Get  to 
work  to-day." 

Elate  with  malign  triumph  was  Donahue's  eye  as  he  strode 
— undoubtedly  strode  now — down  Telegraph  Hill,  and  the 
scant  deference  in  the  major's  greeting  surprised  Malachi 
Clancy,  Jr.,  as  he  shouldered  into  the  o'ffice  of  the  wholesale 
house  and  proceeded  to  his  daily  duty  of  commanding  the 
clerks. 


The  Despair  of  Colonel  Clancy. 

Lightning  flashed,  and  thunder  cracked,  and  the  wind 
howled  around  the  Clancy  Memorial  Steeple,  but  Father 
John  Delahanty,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Hiber- 
nians, slept  through  the  riot  of  the  storm  in  the  residence 
adjoining  the  sacred  edifice.  Nevertheless,  though  asleep, 
he  was  angry. 

"  Look  you,  Clancy,"  he  said  sharply,  frowning  on  the 
ghost  of  his  benefactor,  which  stood  pleading  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed — "look  you,  I'm  tired  of  this.  I  tell  you  flat,  I'll 
not  have  you  disturbing  me  night  after  night  with  your  non- 
sense." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  wailed  the  ghost ;  "  hear  him,  Heaven  !  Is 
it  nonsense  to  want  to  save  my  immortal  soul  ?  Is  it  non- 
sense that  every  day  I  am  moved  one  peg  nearer  the  Pit,  and 
that  souls  who  pay  the  price  for  a  return  to  earth  to  plead 
with  lazy  priests  for  masses  go  tumbling  every  hour  into  the 
fire?  It's  a  peg  for  every  visit.  The  Fiend  exacts  it. 
Nonsense  !" 

"  Yes,  nonsense,"  snapped  Father  Delahanty ;  "and, 
what's  more,  wicked  nonsense.  A  mass  said  is  a  mass  said. 
Satan  himself  can't  undo  amass.     Haven't  '  irhteen 

for  you  ? " 

"  Eighteen  out  of   a  thousand  ! "  cried 
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wringing  his  shadowy  hands.  "  Masses  are  unsaid.  Don't 
I  tell  you  that  I'm  only  three  pegs  from  the  Pit,  and  that 
whether  I  come  here  or  not  I'm  moved  down  !  There's  evil 
at  work  !  Wake  up,  ungrateful  priest,  and  save  my  soul. 
Oh,  that  I  was  in  the  flesh  that  I  might  shake  the  life  out  o' 
ye!" 

"What!"  roared  Father  John;  "lay  your  sacrilegious 
hand  on  the  sacred  person  of  an  anointed  priest,  would  you, 
you  blasphemous  ould  money-grubber  ?     I'll " 

»  I — I  pray  your  pardon,  father,"  said  Colonel  Clancy, 
controlling  himself. 

"  Pardon  !  After  an  insult  like  that  to  a  father  of  the 
church  !  Be  my  sowl,  Malachi  Clancy,  it'll  do  you  no  harm 
to  stay  a  while  longer  in  Purgatory." 

"  It  isn't  Purgatory,"  wept  the  ghost,  going  upon  its 
knees.  "  Oh,  father,  it's  the  Pit — the  Pit !  Daily  I  am 
pegged  down." 

"Illusion — pure  illusion,  Clancy.  Don't  contradict  me. 
A  mass  said  can't  be  unsaid." 

"You're  wrong — you're  wrong  !  Oh,  go  this  night  to  the 
archbishop  and  ask  him  !" 

"Archbishop,  indeed  !  Can  he  give  ?ne  lessons  in  sacred 
law?  Impudence  !  Now  see,  Clancy.  You've  done  me  a 
good  turn  with  your  legacy  and  the  Hibernians  another  with 
your  steeple — though  that's  nine  parts  vanity,  as  you  know — 
and  I  don't  say  you  haven't  some  reason  to  complain  at  my 
neglect.  But  there's  as  good  men  as  you  in  Purgatory  that 
has  better  manners  nor  to  come  back  to  disturb  the  clergy. 
I'll  say  the  masses  you've  paid  for,  but  in  my  own  good 
time.  In  Purgatory  you'll  stay  till  I  get  ready  to  have  you 
out.  And  by  way  of  reward  for  this  intrusion  to-night,  it's 
not  a  mass  I'll  say  for  a  month." 

"D'ye  mean  it?"  roared  the  ghost,  its  eyes  ablaze  in  the 
cavernous  sockets. 

"  I  do  ! "  shouted  Father  Delahanty,  roused  in  turn.  "  I 
swear  it  by  your  steeple  ! " 

"  I've  three  pegs  left,  and  see  how  I'll  use  them.  Come  ! " 
screamed  the  ghost.     "  Satan  gives  me  power  ! " 

"  Pooh  !"  sneered  Father  Delahanty,  but  he  crossed  him- 
self notwithstanding. 

At  the  sign  the  ghost,  which  had  been  advancing  in  ven- 
geance, shrank  back  and  fled  through  the  wall  with  a  cry 
that  chilled  the  blood  of  the  astonished  priest. 

Out  into  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  and  the  gale 
sped  the  swirling  Clancy.  Up  to  the  rolling,  surging  clouds 
he  mounted,  uttering  screams. 

Father  Delahanty,  with  the  bedclothes  over  his  head, 
heard  these  screams  that  were  not  of  earth,  and  his  white 
lips  moved  in  prayers  of  terror. 

A  crash.  So  vast,  so  ponderous,  so  life  and  sense-oblit- 
erating, it  seemed  as  if  the  globe  had  fallen  from  its 
sphere  and  smitten  another  whirling  planet  in  space.  Yet, 
high  above  it  all,  piercing  the  hell  of  mountainous,  destruc- 
tive sound,  there  pealed  a  laugh.  A  laugh  so  knife-like  in 
its  sharpness,  so  utter  in  its  despair,  so  infernal  in  its  malev- 
olent exultation  that  it  cut  through  human  insensibility  and 
stabbed  the  brain  of  the  expiring  priest. 


DREADFUL    CATASTROPHE. 

The  Storm   Destroys  the  Clancy  Memorial  Steeple— Loss 
of  Life. 

[From  t/u  San  Francisco  Daily  Kowtow^ 
Just  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press  the  news  comes  that  the  magnifi- 
cent Clancy  Memorial  Steeple  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Hibernians, 
Vanish  Avenue,  has  been  blown  over  by  the  gale.  It  is  known  that  the 
Rev.  John  Delahanty,  pastor  of  the  church,  has  perished.  A  single 
large  stone  from  the  apex  of  the  nearly  completed  steeple  landed  on 
the  roof  of  the  pastoral  residence,  penetrated  the  structure,  and 
crushed  the  clergyman  as  be  lay  sleeping  in  his  bed.  The  deceased 
priest  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  extremely 
active  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  his  sacred  profession,  and 
his  untimely  death  will  be  a  severe  loss  to  the  diocese. 

Further  particulars  of  the  tragic  disaster  will  be  given  in  an  extra 
edition.  Strange  to  say,  no  other  buildings  throughout  the  city  are  re- 
ported as  having  sufFered  by  the  gale. 

Arthur  McEwen. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1893. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


"  The  dream  of  threescore  years  and  ten  has  come  true," 
said  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  at  a  celebration  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  "  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  never  been  ab- 
sent from  my  pulpit  on  a  single  Sunday  from  sickness,  and  I 
have  never  been  sick  in  bed  one  day  in  my  life.  I  would 
not  exchange  my  lot  with  any  human  creature  I  know.  Nor 
would  I  have  chosen  any  other  seventy  years  for  my  life. 
None  of  the  great  eras  of  the  past  would  I  have  exchanged 
for  this  present  one.  «  There  is  none  so  beautiful  in  the  way 
of  great  accomplishment.  I  am  glad  to  look  back  on  all 
these  years  ;  glad  that  I  was  born  in  the  good  motherland — 
England ;  and  glad  that  I  was  born  again  in  this  beautiful 
America." 

The  Harvard  annex  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Radcliffe 
College,  in  honor  of  Anne  Radcliffe  (subsequently  Lady 
Moulton),  of  England,  who,  in  1643,  gave  one  hundred 
pounds  to  Harvard  College.  But  the  first  woman  to  con- 
tribute to  its  funds  was  Mrs.  George  Glover,  who,  according 
to  President  Eliot's  history  of  the  college,  gave  ten  pounds, 
in  1642,  to  the  fund  to  pay  the  salary  of  Henry  Dunster,  its 
first  president.  The  salary  was  in  arrears,  and  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  general  court  for  relief.  In  later  years,  Mrs. 
Glover,  having  meantime  become  a  widow,  married  Presi- 
dent Dunster. 

^  •  *■ 

Oriental  Buddhism  was  openly  taught  in  a  Christian  pulpit 
in  Syracuse  last  Sunday,  when  the  pulpit  of  the  May  Memorial 
Church,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city,  was  occupied 
by  Burcham  Harding,  of  the  New  York  Theosophical  So- 
ciety, who  expounded  the  teachings  of  theosophy  to  a  large 
audience.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  sort  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Chicago  Parliament 
of  Religions. 

-    ■  v -eight  Mary  Smiths  are  students  this  year  in  Smith 
.:.  New  York. 


Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year. 
Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 

And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared  ! 
Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely — sorely  1 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow  ; 
Caw  !  Caw  I  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 
A  sound  of  woe  ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain -passes 

The  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 

Singing,  "  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray — pray  !  " 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars, 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain, 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers, 
But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  vain  I 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king — a  king  1 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice  I 
His  joy  I  his  last  1     Oh,  the  old  man  gray 

Loveth  that  ever -soft  voice, 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith. 
To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  breath, 
"  Pray  do  not  mock  me  sol 

Do  not  laugh  at  me  1  " 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead  I 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies  ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  glassy  skies, 
No  mist  or  stain ! 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 
Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 
Itj  the  wilderness  alone, 
"  Vex  not  his  ghost  1" 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar. 

Gathering  and  sounding  on, 
The  storm-wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm-wind  i 

Howl  1  howl  I  and  from  the  forest 

Sweep  the  red  leaves  away  I 
Would  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 

O  Soul!  could  thus  decay, 
And  be  swept  away  1 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day  ; 
And  the  stars  from  heaven  down-cast 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away ! 
Kyrie,  eleyson  1 
Christe,  eleyson  ! — Longfellow. 


The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 
Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

.And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing ; 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow. 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
For  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  die  ; 
You  came  to  us  so  readily, 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still ;    he  doth  not  move  ; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  hath  no  other  life  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  true  true-love, 
And  the  New  Year  will  take  'em  away. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  go ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  Year  you  shall  not  die  ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I  have  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 
Old  Year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 
And  the  New  Year,  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  1  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro; 
The  cricket  chirps;  the  light  burns  low; 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  Year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you; 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack  1  our  friend  is  gone, 
Close  up  his  eyes ;  tie  up  his  chin  ; 
Step  from  the  corpse  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. — Tennyson. 


OSCAR    WILDE'S    NEW    PLAY. 


Our  New  York   Correspondent   tells   about  "A   Woman  of  No  Im- 
portance "—Rose    Coghlan    at    the    Fifth    Avenue 
Theatre— Alexander  Salvini  at  the  Star. 


There  were  yet  living  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  fifteen 
widows  of  veterans  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  re- 
port of  the  Pension  Department  says  they  were  drawing 
their  pensions  at  that  date,  any  way.  The  war  ended  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ago. 


The  attention  of  theatre-goers  during  the  past  week  has 
been  divided  between  Salvini  at  the  Star,  in  "  Zamar,"  and 
Rose  Coghlan  at  the  Fifth  Avenue,  in  Oscar  Wilde's  new 
play,  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance."  Of  the  plays  of  the 
autumn,  "The  Councilor's  Wife"  at  the  Empire,  "  1492" 
at  Palmer's,  "In  Old  Kentucky"  at  the  Academy,  and  one 
or  two  others  continue  to  draw.  But  the  crowd  is  flocking 
to  the  Star  and  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

"  Zamar "  is  rather  a  dull  piece,  on  an  unattractive  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  saved  by  Salvini's  fine  acting.  It  should  be 
added  by  way  of  excuse  for  it  that  it  is  the  maiden  effort  of 
a  young  Virginian  whose  name  is  Kester.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Portugal  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  plot  turns  on 
the  misfortunes  of  the  gypsies,  whom  the  King  of  Portugal 
was  diverting  his  leisure  by  persecuting.  Maud  Dixon, 
who  played  the  gypsy  maiden,  has  a  figure  which  adjusts  itself 
to  the  short  skirts  of  the  gypsy  costume  ;  and,  as  to  Salvini, 
he  fitted  like  a  charm  into  the  part  of  the  hero,  who  stalks 
up  at  the  end  of  each  act  to  defy  the  tyrant  and  all  his 
myrmidons.  When  he  steps  forward  to  the  stake,  and  calls 
up  the  executioner  to  do  his  duty,  shouting  :  "You  may  take 
my  life  now — her  honor  is  safe  !  "  the  audience  feels  that  the 
son  of  Tommaso  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

"  A  Woman  of  No  Importance"  is  one  of  those  modern 
dramas  which  turn  on  bringing  woman's  frailty  into  contact 
with  modern  conventionalism.  It  was  produced  in  London 
last  April  and  ran  three  months.  The  heroine,  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,  who  was  personated  by  Rose  Coghlan,  had  a 
little  accident  in  early  life,  and  the  result  of  the  accident  is 
a  young  man  who  at  the  time  of  the  play  is  knocking  about 
town.  He  makes  the  acquaintance  of  his  father,  and,  as 
usually  happens  in  this  class  of  stories,  the  father  and  son 
collide  over  a  young  and  virtuous  maiden  who  hails  from 
the  United  States  and  has  advanced  ideas.  As  usually 
happens,  also,  in  this  order  of  fiction,  the  son's  intentions 
are  highly  honorable,  whereas  the  father's  are — well,  rather 
undefined.  The  boy  detects  his  father  in  a  reconnaissance 
in  force,  and  threatens  to  kill  him  ;  whereupon  the  mother 
bursts  in,  as  dramatic  law  requires,  and  shrieks  :  "  Hold 
your  hand,  rash  boy  ;  he  is  your  father  ! " 

After  this  tableau,  father  and  son  hold  a  council  of  war, 
and  they  agree  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  repair  the  omission 
of  twenty  years  before  by  a  marriage ;  but  when  the  sug- 
gestion is  made  to  the  injured  lady  she  resents  it  with  scorn, 
and  slaps  the  father  of  her  boy  over  the  mouth  with  her 
glove.  Why  she  should  do  this,  the  spectator  vainly  racks 
his  brain  to  discover.  The  time  for  the  glove  business  had 
passed  by  long  ago. 

Some  one  once  said  that  Oscar  Wilde's  mind  was  as  foul 
as  the  Thames  River  at  London  Bridge.  His  idea  of  the 
drama  is  to  make  it  a  cloaca  maxima,  through  which  erotic 
filth  flows  into  the  ocean.  His  men  are  route  and  profli- 
gates ;  his  women  either  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be, 
Aspasias ;  his  situations  are  Bacchanalian  episodes.  He 
treats  all  that  good  men  and  women  hold  most  sacred  as  a 
joke.  Indeed,  with  him,  everything  is  a  joke — honor,  truth, 
female  purity,  conjugal  fidelity,  marriage,  and  maternity. 
He  has  sought  his  models  partly  in  that  light  French  liter- 
ature of  the  day  which  is  witty,  but  wicked  ;  and  partly  in 
the  coarse  old  English  comedies  of  the  Restoration,  which 
make  us  wonder  why  all  those  London  ladies  of  fashion 
were  not  exported  to  the  plantations  to  be  wives  for  the 
colonists.  Is  the  American  theatre-going  public  prepared  to 
accept  plays  which  might  have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Afra 
Behn  and  edited  by  the  writers  for  the  "  Theatre  Libre  "  ? 

Still,  the  "Woman  of  No  Importance"  coruscates  with 
bright  lines  and  witty  mots.  Those  who  know  Oscar  Wilde 
say  that  he  comes  by  his  jokes  as  Jack  Sheppard  came  by 
his  spoons.  If  so,  he  knows  where  to  steal,  and  his  taste  is 
sound.  At  least  a  score  of  the  aphorisms  scattered  through 
the  piece  arrest  the  attention  like  the  prick  of  a  dagger,  and 
hold  it  for  whole  minutes.  One  is  :  "  Women  represent 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  ;  men,  the  triumph  of  mat- 
ter over  morals."  Ladies  will  not  thank  him  for  the  epi- 
gram :  "  Twenty  years  of  romance  make  a  woman  some- 
thing like  a  ruin  ;  twenty  years  of  marriage  make  her  rather 
like  a  public  building."  A  smart  line  reads  :  "  Women 
have  a  better  time  than  men  ;  there  are  far  more  things  for- 
bidden them."  Here  is  another  :  "  A  bad  man  is  a  man  who 
admires  innocence  ;  a  bad  woman  is  a  woman  of  whom  men 
never  tire."  On  marriage  he  is  sarcastic  :  "  All  men  are  mar- 
ried women's  property  ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  meaning  of  mar- 
ried women's  property."  Or,  again  :  "The  happiness  of  a 
married  man  depends  on  the  woman  he  has  not  married." 
He  says  of  wedlock  :  "  How  can  a  woman  be  happy  with 
a  man  who  treats  her  as  if  she  was  a  rational  being  ? " 
Here  is  another  stab  :  "  Men  marry  because  they  are  tired, 
women  because  they  are  curious."  This  is  as  good  as 
La  Rochefoucauld  :  "  The  Book  of  Life  begins  with  a  man 
and  a  woman  in  a  garden,  and  ends  with  Revelations." 

Marriage  is  not  the  only  subject  round  which  his  wit 
flashes.  He  says  of  the  peers  :  "  The  book  of  the  peerage 
is  the  best  thing  in  fiction  that  England  has  done."  We  can 
judge  his  idea  of  life  from  the  saying  :  "  If  I  have  no 
temptation  in  the  course  of  the  week,  it  makes  me  quite 
nervous  about  the  future."  This  goes  on  all  fours  with  the 
saying  :  "  Every  saint  has  a  past  and  every  sinner  a  future." 
He  lays  down  a  few  rules  of  life.  "A  man  of  social  tact 
should  talk  to  every  woman  as  if  he  loved  her  and  to  every 
man  as  if  he  bored  him."  Each  of  his  characters  has  an 
allotment  of  smart  things  to  say — their  share,  as  it  were,  of 
the  pudding.  Lady  Henstanton  remarks  that  "  Lord  Illings- 
worth  may  marry.  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  have  married 
Lady  Kelso.  I  believe  he  said  her  family  was  too  large,  or 
was  it  her  feet  ?     I  forget  which."  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  23,  1S93. 


January  i,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    NOBLE    FAUBOURG. 


Our   Correspondent    writes    of  the    Salons    of  Modern    Paris— "Who 

'would  be  the  Leaders  if  the  Orleanists  Got  the  Crown — 

Anecdotes  of  Noted  Parisiennes. 


It  is  at  Mme.  la  Barronne  Reille's  "Thursdays,"  at  Mme. 
Lambert  Sainte  Croix*  "  Mondays,"  in  the  modest  apparte- 
metit  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Place  de  la  Made- 
leine, that  the  leading  lights  of  the  Orleanist  party  are  wont 
to  assemble.  Another  salon,  that  of  the  charming  Comtesse 
d'Haussonville,  attracts  the  purely  social  leaders  of  the 
party  ;  but  the  habitues  of  this  drawing-room  are  about  the 
same  as  those  who  frequent  the  house  of  the  Due  de 
BrogHe,  who  is,  indeed,  the  uncle  of  Comte  Othenin 
d'Haussonville.  Nothing  could  be  more  bewilderingly 
stupid  than  these  Orleanist  reunions — purely  Orleanist  re- 
unions, of  course,  I  mean,  for  the  delightful  entertainments 
given  by  the  Duchesse  de  Doudeauville  are  frequented  by 
all  that  is  best  without  any  particular  political  distinction. 
There  is,  in  the  Orleanist  camp,  a  lamentable  and  extraor- 
dinary lack  of  the  female  element,  without  which  the  atmos- 
phere of  no  salon  can  be  agreeable.  Grave,  pompous  old 
gentlemen  fill  every  corner  and  every  sofa,  and  the  dainty, 
beautiful,  fascinating  young  duchesses  are  strangely  absent. 
This  grave  error  has  already  very  frequently  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  ;  but  he  is  either 
careless — and,  as  he  takes  no  delight  in  the  society  of 
women,  this  is  the  most  likely  solution — or  finds  it  not  to  be 
in  his  power  to  change  the  existing  state  of  things,  so  the 
Orleanist  soirees  remain  the  most  dreary  of  social  functions. 

The  D'Harcourts  are  of  English  origin,  and  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  William  Vernon  "  Historicus."  It  would 
seem  as  if  personal  beauty  were  certainly  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  hereditary  and  traditional  advantage  enjoyed  by 
this  illustrious  house.  Two  of  the  late  marquise's  daughters 
remain  unmarried,  but  one  of  them,  Mile.  Aline  d'Harcourt, 
although  strangely  unlovely  in  aspect,  is  remarkably  well 
informed,  and  has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  serve  her 
royal  mistress,  the  Comtesse  de  Paris,  as  maid  of  honor.  The 
present  marquis  is  a  lucky  man,  having  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune and  married  a  very  pretty  woman,  Mile,  de  Biron,  who, 
until  she  became  chilled  by  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the 
Orleanist  camp,  could  hold  her  own  in  tournaments  of  wit 
with  the  most  brilliant.  The  Vicomte  Emmanuel  d:  Harcourt, 
is  as  unlucky  as  the  marquis  is  prosperous,  and  his  specula- 
tions in  the  financial  world  have  been  so  disastrous  as  to 
imperil  very  gravely  his  political  importance.  The  two 
youngest  brothers,  Comte  Amadee  and  Comte  Louis  d'Har- 
court, are  both  in  the  army.  The  Comtesse  Othenin 
d'Haussonville  was  a  Mile.  d'Harcourt,  eldest  sister  of  the 
present  marquis.  This  lady  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
women  to  be  found  in  Paris  ;  but  here,  again,  there  will  be 
found  a  solid  heaviness  which  is  appalling,  There  is  prob- 
ably nothing  that  Mme.  d'Haussonville  does  not  know,  and 
Othenin  d'Haussonville  himself  is,  indeed,  more  of  a  pro- 
fessor than  a  grand  seigneur.  He  is  far  prouder  of  the  posi- 
tion he  held  on  the  staff  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
than  of  his  place  in  the  French  peerage. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Ferronays  and  M.  Trubert  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  authorized  mouth-pieces  of  the  Orleanist 
party.  The  Marquis  de  la  Ferronays  is  the  son  of  the  faith- 
ful and  devoted  friend  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and  his 
mother,  nee  Gibert,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  to  be  met  with  in  Paris.  Her  charity  is  boundless, 
but  so  also  is  her  eccentricity.  She  will  break  off  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  a  most  learned  disquisition  of  some 
abstruse  subject  to  indulge  in  the  most  comic  lamentations 
over  some  stupidity  on  the  part  of  one  of  her  servants,  and 
her  study  of  Epictetus  has  most  assuredly  not  taught  her  to 
regard  with  philosophical  composure  and  equanimity  such 
overwhelming  calamities  as  a  cold  plate  at  dinner,  or  the 
tardy  arrival  of  a  bidden  guest.  Her  cook  certainly  had 
more  power  over  her  than  her  father- confessor. 

Another  mouth-piece  of  the  Orleanist  party  (but  in  this  case 
more  on  purely  social  matters)  is  the  Marquis  de  Beauvoir  ; 
but  this  gentleman  has,  alas  \  been  in  one  respect  rather  a 
disappointment,  in  that  he  has  of  late  developed  an  extraor- 
dinary modern  and  nineteenth-century  appetite  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world — pretty  women  in  particular — which  his 
very  correct  and  highly  popular  bringing  up  did  not  lead  his 
numerous  friends  to  expect.  Son  of  the  Mme.  de  Rumigny, 
a  lady  of  the  Cornelia  type,  he  was  sent  round  the  world 
with  the  Orleans  princes,  when  a  mere  lad  of  twenty,  and  on 
his  return  wrote  a  charming  series  of  volumes  narrating  his 
travels.  So  far,  so  good.  Then  he  married  his  cousin  ; 
here,  again,  he  did  his  duty  (and  a  most  delightful  duty  this 
one)  as  a  well-brought-up  young  nobleman  should  do  ;  but 
then — ah  !  then — Idalian  Aphrodite  revealed  the  mysteries 
of  her  beauty  to  him,  and  the  poor  marquis  discovered 
that  the  society  of  Venus  was  more  pleasing  to  him  than  the 
companionship  of  Minerva.  The  wife  of  this  most  agree- 
able, popular,  and  charming  disappointment,  Mme.  la  Mar- 
quise de  Beauvoir,  is  not  pretty,  and  she  is  not  graceful,  yet 
she  is  surely  one  of  the  most  seductive  grandes  dames  of 
Paris.  Piquante  is,  perhaps,  the  best  word  to  apply  to 
Mme.  de  Beauvoir,  who  reminds  me  of  the  reply  of  poor 
Dorval,  the  great  actress,  to  some  one  who  sneered  at  her  as 
not  being  pretty.  "  Pretty,  no,"  laughed  poor  Marie  Jeanne. 
"  I  am  not  pretty,  but  I  am  worse  ! " 

The  Marquise  de  Beauvoir,  the  Marquise  d'Harcourt,  the 
Comtesse  d'Haussonville,  and  the  Vicomtesse  de  Butler  are 
the  ladies  generally  in  attendance  on  the  Comtesse  de  Paris. 
Mme.  de  Butler,  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Sercey,  formerly 
embassador,  is  cousin  by  her  mother  of  the  Marquis  de 
Beauvoir.  Another  lady  who  would  most  certainly  have 
some  high  post  allotted  to  her  at  the  court  of  Philippe  the 
Seventh  is  the  Vicomtesse  de  Greffulke.  The  nobility  of 
the  Greffulkes  is  of  recent  date,  and  their  immense  fortune 
is  the  result  of  lucky  financial  speculations  ;  but  members  of 
this  family  have  made  illustrious  alliances  with  the  Vinti- 
milles,  the  De  la  Rochefoucaulds,  and  the  Caramans. 


Some  eight-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  ministers  from 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  to  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries  and  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  Mr.  Slidell  and  Mr. 
Mason,  were  taken  into  custody  on  the  high  seas,  one  of  the 
spirited  daughters  of  Mr.  Slidell,  quite  a  child,  boldly  slapped 
the  face  of  the  officer  who  arrested  her  father.  This  child, 
now  grown  into  a  charming  woman,  is  Rosine,  Comtesse  de 
Saint  Roman,  and  her  sister  is  Mathilde,  Baronne  d'Erlanger. 
Emil  Erlanger  (where  the  pariicule  comes  from  must  remain 
a  mystery)  is,  of  course,  the  famous  financier  and  speculator, 
who  has,  perhaps,  more  enemies  than  most  men,  but  who 
seems  to  find  animosity  and  hostility  potent  elements  of 
success.  He  was  not  happy  in  his  first  marriage,  for  he 
wedded  a  sister  of  Mme.  de  Galliffet  and  daughter  of 
the  famous  banker  Lafitte.  The  first  Mme.  Erlanger 
was  as  dark  as  her  sister  Mme.  de  Galliffet  is  fair,  but 
both  were  beautiful.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  go  into  the 
particulars  which  induced  Erlanger  to  seek  for  a  divorce  ; 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  a  divorce  was  sought  for,  and,  after 
long  and  wearisome  delays,  and  the  expenditure  of  immense 
sums  of  money,  was  at  length  obtained,  Mme.  Erlanger 
marrying  one  M.  Cordier,  since  dead.  Shortly  after  this, 
Baron  d'Erlanger,  who  had  negotiated  the  Confederate  loan, 
discovered  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Confederate 
Minister,  Mr.  Slidell,  was  a  young  lady  of  very  remarkable 
grace  and  wit,  and  so  he  offered  her  his  hand.  This  mar- 
riage has  been  a  most  happy  one  (as  indeed  has  that  of  her 
sister,  Mme.  de  St.  Roman),  and,  although  very  fond  of  so- 
ciety (wherein  she  is  one  of  the  cherished  pets),  Mme. 
d'Erlanger  is  a  devoted  mother.  Both  she  and  Mme.  de  St. 
Roman  are  fond  of  hunting,  horses,  and  arts,  and,  in  a  word, 
are  altogether  charming.  SIBYLLA. 

Paris,  December  12,  1893. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Two  Widely  Separated  Protests. 

FROM    MAINE. 

Dover,  Me.,  December  15.  1893. 
Editors  Argonaut:  For  about  thirteen  years  I  have  read  the  Argonaut, 
from  the  editorials  to  the  "  Alleged  Humorists,"  and  expect  to  do  so  as  long  as 
I  am  able  to  pay  "tour  dollars  a  year  in  advance"  for  it.  Naturally,  lrom 
reading  it  so  long,  I  have  come  to  swear  by  its  utterances.  But  when,  in  your 
issue  of  November  20th,  you  spoke  ol  Minister  Stevens  as  "  an  ignorant  per- 
son, who  became  a  tool  of  the  conspirators" — at  Hawaii — I  felt  sorry,  because 
Mr.  Stevens  is  a  native  of  my  State  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 
With  this  feeling  I  send  in  this  mail  a  copy  of  a  paper  containing  Mr.  Stevens's 
reply  to  Mr.  Blount,  in  which  he  recites  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  hoping 
your  views  may  be  modified  somewhat.  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  so  much  of 
your  time,  and  hope  you  will  not  "stick  your  pen  through  me"  for  doing  it. 
Yours  truly,  L.  P.  Evans. 

FROM    HAWAII. 

Honolulu,  December  4,  1893. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  You  have  so  often  and  so  effectively  stood  op  for  true 
American  ideas,  and  have  so  fearlessly  thrust  your  sword  through  the  miserable 
body  of  superstition  and  fraud,  that  I  believe  you  will  be  willing  to  listen  to  an 
old  subscriber  who  takes  issue  with  you  for  once.  In  your  issue  of  November 
20th,  you  say :  "  The  '  revolution  '  was  nothing  but  an  Smeitte  hatched  by  cer- 
tain speculative  foreigners."  The  facts  do  not  warrant  these  statements.  The 
leaders  of  the  revolution  were  men  born  on  Hawaiian  soil  and  life-long  residents 
thereon.  Its  leaders  to-day — the  members  of  the  government,  and  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  new  order — are  men  born  in  the  country  or  resident 
herein  for  the  greater  part  of  their  life-times.  The  writer,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  lived  in  Hawaii,  who  has  every  tie  of  kindred  and  of  interest  here,  may  more 
fairly  be  termed  an  adventurer  than  the  men  to  whom  the  revolution  was  due. 
Yours  respectfully,  American-Hawaiian. 


An  Appreciative  Reader. 

San  Francisco,  December  22,  1893. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  My  arrival  on  the  coast,  in  1877,  was  coincident  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  Argonaut.  I  bought  a  copy  of  a 
small  newsboy.  And  for  over  sixteen  years  no  Saturday  evening  has  been 
complete  without  my  Argonaut.  And  even  four  summer  seasons,  spent  in  the 
wilds  of  Alaska,  could  not  wean  me  from  my  affection  for  "  the  only  fearless 
paper  "published  in  our  broad  domain. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  express  my  warm  admiration  and 
appreciation  of  the  sentiments  on  all  current  topics  so  fearlessly  and  forcibly 
expressed  in  your  weekly  columns.  No  other  publication  warms  one's,  "Ameri- 
can heart "  or  quickens  into  active  glow  all  the  patriotic  impulses  in  one's 
breast  as  your  straightforward,  pungent  editorials  on  leading  topics  that  so 
frequendy  "  astonish  the  natives,"  and  gives  them  new  insight  into  important 
matters  that  are  of  deep  concern  to  all. 

Wishing  the  Argonaut  continued  success  and  prosperity  for  the  new  year,  I 
remain,  with  great  respect,  Your  most  faithful  reader, 

Frank  H.  Poindexter. 

A  Woman's  View. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  December  22,  1893. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the 
pleasure  the  weekly  perusal  of  the  Argonaut  gives  me.  Yours  appears  to  be 
the  one  paper  on  die  Pacific  Coast  which  looks  on  current  events  and  social 
problems  lrom  an  original  and  independent  standpoint.  I  would  like  especially 
to  thank  you  for  the  articles  you  have  published  on  the  marriage  relation  of  the 
sexes.  You  write  as  many  women  feel.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not  all 
the  courage  to  express  and  live  up  to  their  feelings  and  opinions.  In  justice — 
putting  the  question  of  morality  aside — surely  no  true  man  would  like  to  offer 
less  than  he  receives  in  marriage.  Yours  faithfully,  T.  E.  H. 


ARE    PROPOSALS    PREMEDITATED? 


Benjamin  Franklin's  Variant. 

Ogden,  Utah,  December  21,  1893. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  remarks  in  your  issne  of  the  twenty-seventh  No- 
vember on  the  words  : 

"'  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defense. 
For  want  of  decency  is  waot  of  sense," 
recall  an  incident  related  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  His  first  visit  to  England 
was  when  but  a  mere  lad.  Being  in  the  library  of  a  gentleman,  the  latter  was 
struck  by  the  quaint  criticisms  of  the  boy  on  various  authors  ;  and,  happening 
to  take  down  the  book  with  the  lines  above  quoted,  suggested  that  no  criticism 
could  be  applicable  to  them.  Franklin  immediately  replied  be  would  have  put 
them  in  the  following  form : 

"  Immodest  words  admit  but  this  defense, 
That  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense."  A.  J. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Revolution. 

Vancouver  Barracks,  December  9,  1893. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  a  recent  number,  you  state  that  a  Mrs.  Valenune, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  seventy-six  years  old,  is  the  youngest  child  of  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier  living.  Mrs.  Sarah  Anderson  Kendrick,  a  sister  of  General 
Robert  Anderson,  of  Sumter  fame,  is  yet  living  in  Cincinnati.  She  is  now 
seveoty  years  of  age.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Clough 
Anderson,  of  the  Third  Virginia  Continental  line.  Governor  Charles  Anderson, 
a  son  of  the  same  officer,  is  living  in  Kuttawa,  Ky.,  being  now  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  Respectfully  yours,  Thomas  M.  Anderson", 

Colonel,  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

The    "  Californian  Store." 

Boston,  December  14,  1893. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  writer  reads  your  paper  with  great  interest,  and 
writes  you  with  regard  to  a  letter  dated  New  York,  September  1,  1893,  in  your 
issue  of  September  25th,  with  regard  to  making  a  market  for  Californian  pro- 
ducts. The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  line— indeed,  this  has 
been  the  specialty  of  his  life — and  he  indorses  everything  that  is  in  this  letter  as 
being  in  the  right  direction,  excepting  that  the  name  of  the  store  proposed  by 
the  writer — "  Californian  Store  " — would  be  as  bad  as  Zinfandel  in  being  too 
generic,  and  not  copyrightable  as  a  trade-mark.  Indeed,  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
the  Vienna  Cafe— you  know  there  were  hundreds  of  Vienna  Cafes  at  Chicago. 
This  name  was  made  famous  by  the  Fleischmann  Cafe  of  New  York  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition.  Other  than  this,  the  general  ideas  arc  all  good  and  in 
the  right  direction. 

Please  do  not  mention  the  writer's  name,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  the 
matter  in  any  form  you  think  best.  Very  truly  yours,  A.   H. 


A  Social  Study. 


Are  proposals  premeditated  or  not?  Do  men  make  up 
their  minds  to  marry,  or  do  they  drift  into  marriage,  so  to 
speak  ?  Does  propinquity  or  opportunity  bring  about  a 
greater  number  of  proposals  than  does  actual  intention? 
This  is  a  problem  that  greatly  perplexes  mothers  with  mar- 
riageable daughters,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  their  daughters'  admirers  do  not  develop  into 
suitors.  The  girls  are  pretty,  well  dressed,  and  of  ages 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  eight-and-twenty,  and  they  experi- 
ence no  lack  of  attention  from  the  men  of  their  different 
sets,  men  who  ride,  dance,  and  play  tennis  with  them,  and 
with  whom  they  are  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Mothers,  looking  back  to  their  own  girlhood,  are  dismayed 
at  the  difference  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
each  matron  remembers  that  she  was  wooed  and  won  within, 
say,  a  few  weeks  of  a  first  meeting,  whereas  her  daughters 
are  still  unsought  after  months  of  constant  companionship. 
Is  it  that  in  former  days  men  were  impulsive  as  well  as  im- 
pressionable, and  that  in  these  days  they  are  impressionable 
but  not  impulsive  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  comradeship  that  is 
now  established  between  young  men  and  girls  robs  the  situa- 
tion of  every  shadow  of  romance,  while  this  footing  of 
frank  friendship  induces  girls  to  assume  a  sort  of  brusque, 
self-reliant,  independent  bearing,  the  reverse  of  sentimental 
and  confiding  ?  This  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
position  that  girls  occupy  toward  men,  but  hardly  sufficiently 
so  to  be  the  only  cause  for  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Anyhow,  it  is  humiliating  to  their  powers  of  attraction  to 
find  that,  after  months  of  pleasant  social  intimacies,  the 
most  valued  acquaintances  cool  off. 

From  statistics  gleaned,  from  confidences  and  careful  ob- 
servations, it  may  be  laid  down  that  very  young  men  are 
less  prone  to  propose  from  deliberation  than  are  older  men  ; 
youth  and  fancy  going  hand  in  hand  as  against  experience 
and  hesitation.  On  the  one  hand,  they  fall  in  love,  as  the 
old-fashioned  phrase  goes,  and  propose.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  rather  drift  from  liking  into  affection,  but  are  not 
always  ready  to  propose  until  some  gentle  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  from  without.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  delicate  operations  in  social  anatomy.  Sometimes  the 
father  operates  upon  the  heart  and  feelings  of  the  laggard  in 
love.  This  is  rather  an  awkward  moment  for  both,  but  it 
generally  results  in  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  matter, 
and  the  proposal  is  duly  made.  Many  men  require  this 
paternal  touch  before  taking  the  final  leap.  A  mother's  in- 
terference is  rather  resented  than  not,  and  she  seldom  vent- 
ures upon  such  an  extreme  course.  A  warm-hearted  mutual 
friend  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  auxiliaries  a  girl  can  have. 
She  can  say  so  much  for  her,  and  can  say  it  so  well,  and  she 
can  hint  at  a  preference  which  is  nattering  to  most  men  if 
not  to  alL  By  the  same  token,  a  mutual  friend  can  do  untold 
mischief,  and  convert  a  dawning  admiration  into  a  studied 
avoidance.  In  her  eagerness  to  throw  a  couple  together,  she 
rouses  in  one  of  them  a  fear  of  being  made  ridiculous,  most 
antagonistic  to  a  sentiment  akin  to  a  proposal.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  officious  kindness  on  the  part  of  a  tactless 
woman  mars  many  a  budding  inclination,  which,  but  for  her 
interference,  might  have  resulted  altogether  differently. 

Men  verging  toward  forty,  or  even  a  little  beyond  it,  often 
make  premeditated  proposals  actuated  by  various  reasons, 
considering  that  if  they  do  not  marry  at  forty,  they  are  not 
likely  to  marry  at  alL  They  wish  to  settle  down  and  enjoy 
their  possessions.  They  are  matrimonial  prizes,  and  much 
coveted  by  mothers  for  their  daughters.  Men  who  have 
arrived  at  this  age  must  have  done  one  of  two  things,  either 
lived  a  society  life,  and  number  all  the  young  beauties  among 
their  acquaintances,  or  have  come  fresh  from  exile  on  mine 
or  ranch,  ready  to  propose  to  the  first  pleasing  girl  they  hap- 
pen to  come  across.  They  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  the 
proposal  is  made  within  a  week  or  so. 

Many  proposals  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  are 
surprising  alike  to  both  sides.  They  were  not,  nor  are,  each 
other's  ideals,  but  they  drifted  together,  nevertheless  ;  these 
proposals  cannot  be  called  premeditated  ;  they  come  about 
from  the  force  of  events,  which  often  brings  together  the 
most  unlikely  people. 

Older  men,  men  over  fifty,  make  distinctly  premeditated 
proposals  to  women  of  a  certain  age,  in  whom  they  hope  to 
find  congenial  companionship,  and  women  with  money  are 
often  found  willing  to  exchange  spinsterhood  for  wifehood 
under  such  conditions,  viz.,  suitability  of  age  and  position. 

As  the  matter  stands,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  as 
many  premeditated  as  unpremeditated  proposals  are  made — 
only  that  there  are  so  few  when  all  is  told.  Is  it  that  the 
good-fellowship  that  now  exists  between  the  sexes  acts  as  a 
barrier  to  any  tenderer  sentiment,  joined  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  age  and  the  self-indulgence  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  both  men  and  girls  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  number  of  mar- 
riageable girls  offers  such  a  wide  choice  to  men  in  general 
that  an  impression  is  effaced  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  made  ? 


At  least  fifteen  blocks  of  valuable  building  property  in 
Galveston,  with  the  twenty  buildings  thereon,  the  whole  be- 
ing valued  at  fully  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  have  tum- 
bled into  the  sea  within  a  few  months  past.  It  seems  that 
the  extension  of  the  south  jetty  far  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  United  States  engineers  has  deflected  the  coast  currents 
until  the  waters  have  eaten  their  way  into  the  town  to  the  ex- 
tent, in  some  places,  of  two  hundred  feet.  The  only  remedy 
lies  in  the  construction  of  a  sea-wall  a  mile  long  to  connect 
with  the  jetty. 


Mr.  Beaumont,  a  Yorkshire  expert,  warns  the  textile  trade 
of  Great   Britain  that   the  American  goods   shown  at  the 
World's    Fair  embodied    a   "more   formidable     ;ource  of 
disaster  to  British  trade  in  woven  materials 
can  continent  than  injurious  tariffs." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  have  just  ready  the 
first  volume  of  their  two-volume  "  Standard  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language."  This  volume  has 
been  four  years  in  making  ;  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  editors  and  specialists  have  been  employed 
upon  it  ;  and  the  cash  outlay,  it  is  claimed,  has  been 
about  half  a  million  dollars.  The  vocabulary  is  ex- 
traordinarily rich  and  full,  the  words  and  phrases  re- 
corded under  the  letter  A  alone  amounting  to  19,- 
736.  The  full  number  of  words  and  terras  in  the 
dictionary  for  the  entire  alphabet  is  put  at  300.000. 

The  lady  known  as  "  The  Duchess  "  and  author  of 
"  Molly  Bawn,"  has  written  a  new  novel,  which  is  to 
be  called  "  The  Red  House  Mystery." 

George  Newnes  contemplates  issuing  what  will 
practically  be  an  American  edition  of  the  Strand. 
The  English  portraits  will  probably  be  omitted,  and 
other  alterations  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
American  public.  The  new  venture  will  be  called 
the  Ten-  Cent  Magazine. 

Another  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  is 
announced — an  edition  of  which  J.  M.  Barrie,  the 
novelist,  is  to  be  the  editor.  He  is  now  writing  in- 
troductory essays  for  the  volumes.  Scott  is  said  to 
be  Mr.  Barrie's  favorite  author  ;  he  has  long  been  a 
minute  student  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  he  has 
meditated  writing  on  Scott  for  many  years. 

"The  Catalogue  of  a  Portion  of  the  Library  of 
Edmund  Gosse,"  which  is  being  printed  in  an  edition 
of  sixty-five  copies  for  subscribers,  will  contain  many 
hitherto  unpublished  poems— including  the  following 
quatrain,  by  Austin  Dobson,  "  Upon  Perusal  of  This 
Work  "  (the  catalogue  itself) : 

"  I  doubt  your  painful  Pedants  who 
Can  read  a  Dictionary  through  ; 
But  he  must  be  a  dismal  dog 
Who  can't  enjoy  this  Catalogue  !  " 

Over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  "  The  Prince 
of  India,"  General  Lew  Wallace's  latest  Oriental  and 
religious  romance,  have  been  sold  since  its  publica- 
tion last  August . 

Of  "  Don  Quixote  "  it  may  be  said,  saving  only  the 
Bible,  it  has  been  translated  oftener  and  into  more 
languages  than  any  other.  A  recent  Spanish  editor, 
Don  Lopez  de  Fabra,  enumerates  one  hundred  and 
fifty  editions  of  the  Spanish  masterpiece  in  foreign 
languages.  There  are  more  translations  in  English 
than  in  any  other  language. 

George  Moore  has  nearly  ready  the  new  novel  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  three  years. 
It  is  to  be  published  next  spring,  and  will  be  called 
"  Esther  Waters,"  a  title  which  finally  supersedes  the 
various  names  under  which  it  has  from  time  to  time 
been  announced.  It  will  be  the  longest  novel  which 
Mr.  Moore  has  ever  written,  longer  even  than  "A 
Mummer's  Wife,"  and  the  chapters  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  the  name  of 
"  Pages  from  the  Life  of  a  Work-Girl  "  are  only  an 
episode  of  the  complete  work. 

Alexandre  Dumas  says  in  his  preface  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  "Three  Musketeers"  that  he  found 
his  father  one  evening  visibly  depressed  and  with 
redeyes.  "  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  his  son. 
"  I  have  just  killed  Porthos,"  said  his  father.  This 
recalls  the  mood  of  Thackeray  when  he  disposed  of 
the  good  colonel,  and  the  sorrow  of  Dickens  when 
Little  Nell  had  to  die. 

Frank  R.  Stockton's  new  story,  "  Pomona's 
Travels,"  is  to  appear  simultaneously  in  a  Phila- 
delphia magazine  and  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

"The  People  of  the  Mist"  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  new  novel. 

Mr.  George  du  Maurier's  new  novel,  "  Trilby,"  is 
to  be  even  more  richly  illustrated  than  was  his 
"Peter  Ibbetson."  He  is  making  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  drawings  for  each  installment.  Trilby  is  said 
to  be  the  name  of  the  heroine.  The  story  opens  in 
an  artist's  quarters  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  another  historical  novel  far 
advanced. 

Of  the  difficulties  under  which  Francis  Parkman 
labored,  Julius  H.  Ward  says  in  the  Forum : 

"'The  Oregon  Trail'  was  dictated  to  his  companion 
among  the  savages,  and  all  his  other  volumes  were  dictated 
to  a  member  of  his  family,  who  prepared  th^m  for  the  press. 
When  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  manuscripts,  he  re- 
plied, '  1  have  none.'  He  could  not  bear  the  strain  of  writ- 
ing, and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  care  and  seclusion 
from   excitement  that  he  could   work   at  all.     For  half  a 


century  he  lived  a  life  of  '  repressed  activity '  (these  are  his 
own  words),  having  his  mind  wholly  unimpaired,  but  unable 
to  use  it  beyond  a  certain  limit,  on  the  penalty  of  having  it 
taken  away  from  him." 

J.  M.  Barrie  is  not  hurrying  over  the  completion 
of  his  new  novel,  and  it  will  probably  be  near  the 
end  of  next  year  before  its  serial  publication  begins. 

John  Morley  has  just  been  made  a  Bencher  of  the 
Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  in 
recognition  of  his  literary  and  political  distinction. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  several  years  ago,  and  read 
law  in  the  chambers  of  Frederic  Harrison,  but  never 
made  any  serious  attempt  to  practice. 

George  Ebers  has  his  new  story,  "Cleopatra," 
ready  for  issue  at  once. 

"The  Ethical  Library"  is  the  general  title  of  a 
new  series  which  will  be  published  simultaneously 
here  and  in  England.  It  will  discuss  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  of  philosophy  questions  which 
have  been  regarded  hitherto  as  belonging  to  the 
theologian.  Dr.  Bernard  Bosanquet's  "  Civilization 
of  Christendom  "  is  to  be  the  first  volume  of  the 
series.  Leslie  Stephen  and  Professor  Sidgwick  wil 
also  contribute  works  of  serious  value. 

The  Boston  Herald  says  that  the  list  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  fiction,  judged  by  the  records  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  is  "  The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo.;'  After  fourteen  years'  observation  of  the 
popular  taste,  Miss  Jenkins,  librarian  of  the  lower 
hall,  says  there  is  no  work  more  steadily  read  by 
people  of  all  classes  and  ages  than  this  masterpiece 
of  Dumas.  Although  the  library  owns  fourteen 
copies  of  the  book,  not  a  day  goes  by  without  the 
necessity  of  refusing  many  applications  for  it. 

New    Publications. 
"  Ruby's  Ups  and  Downs,"  by  Minnie  E.  Paull, 
a  sequel  to  "  Ruby  and  Ruthy,"  has  been  published 
by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"A  Dog  of  Flanders  and  other  stories,"  by  Louise 
de  la  Ram£  ("Ouida"),  contains  four  exquisitely 
told  tales  of  child-life.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Twenty  Little  Maidens"  is  the  title  of  a  book 
containing  twenty  short  tales  of  little  girls,  by  Amy 
E.  Blanchard,  each  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  the 
heroine  by  Ida  Waugh.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  $1.50. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  recent  writers  for  children,  has  written 
an  amusing  little  book  in  "Half-Hours  with  Jim- 
mieboy."  It  is  full  of  the  quaint  humor  and  odd 
fancies  that  children  enjoy,  and  contains  some  clever 
verses.  Published  by  R.  H.  Russell  &  Son,  New 
York. 

"A  Handbook  for  Mothers,"  by  Jane  H.  Walker, 
who  is  an  authority  on  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children  in  England,  contains  excellent  advice, 
simply  expressed,  for  women  on  the  management  of 
their  health  during  certain  periods  politely  described 
as  "interesting,"  and  plain  directions  as  to  the  care 
of  children.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
London. 

"  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  and  Harrison  S.  Morris "  is  the  somewhat 
surprising  inscription  on  the  title-page  of  four  little 
volumes  recently  issued  ;  but,  on  examination,  they 
prove  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Lambs'  scheme  by 
Mr.  Morris,  who  re-tells  the  stories  of  sixteen  addi- 
tional plays.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  and  Mr. 
Morris  has  performed  it  well.  Published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ;  price, 
$4.00  for  the  set. 

A  little  Christmas  book  that  does  not  lose  its  value 
with  the  passing  of  the  holidays  is  "  Nibsy's  Christ- 
mas," by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  It  contains  three  short 
stories  of  the  children  of  the  slums  which  are  truth- 
ful and  pathetic,  as  the  readers  of  Mr.  Riis's  books, 
"  The  Children  of  the  Poor"  and  "  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives,"  will  readily  believe.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  otherwise  "  Uncle  Remus," 
was  attracted,  some  time  ago,  by  an  advertisement 
of  "  Les  Contes  de  la  Veillee,"  by  Fr^denc  Ortoli, 
in  which  he  recognized  his  own  creations  "  Br'er 
Rabbit "  and  "  de  Tar  Baby,"  and  on  examination 
found  that  they  figured  among  the  personages  of 
M.  Ortoli's  collection  of  fairy  tales.  Reading  the 
tales,  he  found  them  so  attractive  and  ihey  proved  so 
popular  with  his  children  that  he  has  translated  them 


"  Too  Many  Cooks 

spoil  the  broth:"  Probably  because  they  don't 


Armour's    Extract    enables   a   poor   cook    to   rival  the 
—^ --creations"   of  the    most  celebrated  chef. 

Our  little  Cook  Book  tells  how  to  use  Armour's  Extract 
in  S^ups  and  Sauces — a  different  soup  for  each  day  in  the 
month.     We  mail  Cook  Book  free;  send  us  your  address. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


for  a  wider  audience,  and  has  printed  them  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Evening  Tales."  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Curb  of  Honor,"  by  M.  Ben  tham- Ed  wards, 
is  an  English  story,  in  which  Rollo  Rugden  loves  his 
ward,  but  will  not  marry  her,  the  "  curb  of  honor  " 
being  the  fact  that  he  is  prey  to  a  disease  which  he 
supposed  to  be  mortal  and  hereditary  ;  so,  to  insure 
himself  against  his  love,  he  first  tries  to  marry  her  to 
another  man,  and  failing  in  that,  commits  matri- 
monial hari-kari  by  wedding  a  soured  spinster  gov- 
erness. Published  by  the  Anglo-American  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  51.00. 

A  new  "Principles  of  Economics,"  by  Grover 
Pease  Osbourne,  presents  the  subject  of  economics 
from  the  standpoint  of  "the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants  "  in  so  far  as  their  satisfaction  depends  on 
material  resources.  After  an  introduction  in  which 
wants  are  defined  and  discussed,  the  author  con- 
siders in  six  books  "The  Resources  for  the  Satis- 
faction of  Wants,"  "  Population — The  Number  of 
People  whose  Wants  are  to  be  Satisfied,"  "  Owner- 
ship and  Control  of  the  Resources  for  the  Satisfac- 
tion of  Wants,"  "  Economical  Use  of  the  Re- 
sources," "Exchange,"  and,  finally,  "Distribution 
of  Produced  Wealth."  Published  by  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  price,  $2.00. 

Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  latest  work  is  "  The  Re- 
sources and  Development  of  Mexico."  In  present- 
ing a  picture  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
in  the  several  states  of  our  sister  republic  as  they  are 
to-day,  the  author  has  found  it  necessary  to  tell  not 
a  little  of  their  history  and  physical  characteristics. 
After  the  first  general  view  of  the  subject,  the  topics 
taken  up  are  intellectual  development,  communica- 
tion, mines  and  mining,  agriculture,  stock  raising, 
manufactures,  communication  with  foreign  countries, 
commerce,  material  development,  and  labor  and  im- 
migration, with  a  final  chapter  giving  a  rtsumiol  the 
whole.  Published  by  The  Bancroft  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

"  Historical  Tales,"  by  Charles  Morris,  consists 
of  four  volumes  in  which  are  briefly  retold  some  of 
the  strange,  momentous,  and  thrilling  incidents  in 
the  history  of  four  great  nations.  The  volume  on 
America  begins  with  "  Vineland  and  the  Vikings,'" 
and  contains  twenty-five  episodes,  ending  with  "The 
Sinking  of  the  Albemarle" ;  that  on  England  be- 
gins with  "How  England  became  Christian"  and 
ends  with  ' '  The  Massacre  of  an  Army  "  (sent  against 
Cabul) ;  that  on  France  begins  with  "  The  Huns  at 
Orleans"  and  ends  with  "Napoleon's  Return  from 
Elba";  and  that  on  Germany  begins  with  "Her- 
mann, the  Hero  of  Germany,"  and  ends  with  "  The 
Old  Empire  and  the  New."  Each  volume  is  well 
illustrated.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  55.00  for  the  set. 

L.  E.  Chittenden,  whose  "  Personal  Reminis- 
cences "  were  much  discussed  a  number  of  months 
ago,  has  written  a  novel  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
which  strikingly  illustrates  the  difference  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  French  novels.  He  has  for  his 
hero  a  wounded  Vermont  man,  who  is  deserted  by 
the  "squatters "  who  had  been  paid  to  care  for  him, 
and  is  found  and  nursed  back  to  life  by  a  young 
Southern  woman,  whose  husband  is  fighting  on  the 
Confederate  side.  Any  French  novelist  would  have 
made  one,  and  probably  both,  of  them  fall  in  love 
with  the  other  ;  but  Mr.  Chittenden  sends  her  off  on  an 
expedition  to  get  word  of  her  husband,  who  has  been 
lost  for  months,  and,  when  the  Vermonter  gets  well, 
has  him  and  his  wife  take  up  the  search  and  restore 
the  missing  Southron  to  his  wife.  From  the  moral, 
social,  psychologic  school,  then,  the  story  is  turned 
into  a  picture  of  life  in  war  times,  and  as  such  it  is 
extremely  graphic.  Its  title  is  "  An  Unknown  Hero- 
ine." Published  by  Richmond,  Croscup  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

"  A  Friend  of  the  Queen  "  is  a  romantic  tide  which 
is  not  belied  by  the  absorbing  narrative  which  Paul 
Gaulot  has  compiled  of  the  career  of  Count  de 
Fersen,  the  handsome  young  Swede  who  proved  his 
love  for  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  devotion  of  a  life- 
time. He  first  met  her  four  years  after  her  marriage 
to  the  Dauphin,  and  was  immediately  singled  out  as 
an  especial  favorite  by  the  gay  young  Austrian,  but 
he  soon  had  to  leave  her  to  complete  the  "grand 
tour."  Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
she  was  now  Queen  of  France,  and  their  intimacy 
created  so  much  talk  that  he  went  to  America  to  aid 
the  colonists  in  their  war  against  England.  He  re- 
turned again  to  France  in  time  10  witness  the  revolu- 
tion, and  through  those  days  of  terror  he  was  the  un- 
happy queen's  chief  friend  and  adviser.  Finally  he 
returned  to  Sweden,  and,  apparently  for  his  friend- 
ship for  Gustavus  the  Fourth,  was  so  hated  by  the 
people  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Prince 
Christian,  whom  he  was  falsely  accused  of  having 
poisoned,  he  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob. 
M.  Gaulot's  book  is  based  largely  on  a  recent 
memoir  by  Count  de  Fersen's  grandnephew,  and 
has  been  excellently  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 
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A  break  in  the  main  water-pipe  in  a  street  in 
Tombstone,  A.  T.,  last  week,  was  found  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  roots^of  a  tree,  which  had  grown 
around  the  pipe  and_crushedjt  so  that  Unburst. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Society  in  New  York  is  a  good  deal  wrought  up 
over  the  question  whether  Mesdames  Melba  and 
Calve  shall  be  invited  to  ornament  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  Four  Hundred,  or  shall  be  allowed 
merely  to  warble  their  seductive  strains  in  their  ears 
from  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Mme.  Melba  brought  many  letters  of  introduction 
from  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  and  Mrs.  Ronalds. 
In  London  the  Australian  prima  donna  has  been 
much  sought  after,  and  when  she  is  not  singing, 
which  is  rarely  the  case,  she  accepts  dinner  invita- 
tions. Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  gave  an  entertainment  at 
her  residence  for  Mme.  Melba  on  a  recent  Sunday 
night  at  which  there  was  a  brilliant  gathering.  On 
the  following  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Paran  Stevens's  lead,  and  gave  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  dinner  in  honor  of  Mme.  Melba 
at  his  Madison  Avenue  dwelling.  There  were 
eighteen  guests,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
best-known  women  in  New  York  society.  Madame 
Calv6,  too,  has  been  the  recipient  of  social  atten- 
tions ;  she  was  recently  given  a  tea,  when  she  met 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  women  of  New  York  society 
whose  names  are  constantly  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing social  events  of  the  winter. 


The  tailors  of  Europe  are  just  now  going  through 
one  of  their  periodical  agitations  about  the  style  of 
evening-dress  for  men.  They  recognize  the  fact  that 
with  ordinary  care  a  black  dress-suit  may  be  made  to 
last  for  two  and  even  three  seasons,  so  they  are  again 
making  reckless  suggestions  about  the  use  of  colored 
cloths  or  velvets.  The  time  has  long  since  passed, 
however,  for  the  tailor  to  dictate  to  his  customer  what 
he  shall  wear.  To  be  sure,  little  Comte  Jacques  de 
Pourtales,  who  is  as  much  a  leader  of  masculine 
fashions  in  Paris  as  is  his  mother,  the  Comtesse  de 
Pourtales,  lor  her  fair  compatriots,  was  married,  the 
other  day,  in  a  dress-coat  of  indi^o-blue,  with  gold 
buttons,  similar  to  those  worn  by  our  grandfathers. 
But  no  self-respecting  American  or  Englishman 
would  accept  his  fashions  from  Paris.  The  "  pinks" 
worn  at  hunt  balls  gave  rise,  some  years  ago,  to  a 
slight  furore  for  colored  dress-suits,  and  one  or  two 
plum-colored  "  swallow-tails  "  penetrated  even  so  far 
as  San  Francisco.  But  the  fad  died  a  natural  death. 
The  best-dressed  men  of  to-day  are  wearing  almost 
precisely  the  same  style  of  clothes  that  they  wore 
half  a  dozen  years  ago.  A  Poole  frock-coat  made 
then  might  be  worn  with  propriety  to-day,  or  a  dress- 
coat,  or  a  jacket,  or  a  top-coat.  The  length  of  the 
coat  and  the  width  of  the  trousers  vary  a  trifle  every 
year,  but  so  slightly  that  an  average  garment,  while 
not  in  the  height  of  fashion,  is  always  presentable, 
and  the  man  who  wears  it  never  has  the  dowdy  look 
a  garment  of  a  fashion  two  or  three  years  old  invari- 
ably gives  a  woman. 

The  cotillion  in  England  is  almost  obsolete,  espe- 
cially in  London,  where  social  obligations  are  so 
overwhelming  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible. 
When  an  American  widow  of  wealth,  who  has  since 
married  an  Englishman,  gave  a  dance  with  a  cotillion 
three  years  ago  during  the  London  season,  so  great 
a  novelty  was  it  (says  the  Herald's  correspondent) 
that  there  were  six  rows  deep  in  the  ball-room  for  the 
cotillion,  with  results  better  imagined  than  described. 
One  dowager  was  so  intent  in  watching  the  figures  of 
the  cotillion  that  she  insisted  on  planting  herself  on 
a  comfortable  chair  right  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
ball-room  floor.  When  approached  by  the  man  who 
was  undertaking  to  lead  the  six  rows  deep,  and  who 
said,  in  his  mildest  tones:  "My  dear  madam,  I 
must  move  your  chair,"  he  received  this  answer  : 
"  Well,  my  young  man,  if  you  do  move  my  chair, 
you'll  leave  me  flat  on  the  floor."  The  "small 
dance,"  where  the  cotillion  in  London  is  possible, 
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has  been  given  from  time  to  time  by  Americans,  but 
such  ventures  are  not  received  at  all  with  favor  in 
London,  the  town  of  fashionable  crushes. 


"They  don't  fall  in  love  as  frankly,  as  honestly,  as 
irretrievably  as  they  used  to  do.  They  shilly-shally, 
they  pick  and  choose,  they  discuss,  they  criticise." 
That  is  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  opinion  of  the  young  men 
of  the  present  day.  Well,  a  certain  amount  of  hesi- 
tation is  pardonable  before  entering  upon  a  state  out 
of  which  there  are  only  two  ways,  and  both  unpleas- 
ant. But  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  men  pick 
and  choose  as  that  they  do  not  choose  at  all.  They 
are  indifferent ;  tney  do  not  marry.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
says  that  it  is  due  to  the  "  cumulative  effect  of  nerv- 
ous over-excitement."  It  is  an  age  in  which  there  is 
no  leisure.  But  the  present  age  has  always  been 
wrong,  and  always  will  be  wrong. 

There  is  a  very  pitiful  side  to  big  balls  for  those 
who  are  close  observers  of  human  nature.  The  gir.s 
who  have  no  partners  for  the  cotillion  and  who  go 
away  early  with  a  brave  endeavor  to  look  pleased 
with  life  that  is  worthy  a  better  object,  are  pathetic 
to  a  degree  ;  and  why  some  girls  are  sought  after 
and  others  neglected  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve. 
At  the  Patriarchs'  ball  two  or  three  winters  ago  in 
New  York,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  evidently  a  South- 
erner, entered  the  ball-room  with  a  very  pretty  girl, 
unmistakably  his  daughter,  on  his  arm.  They 
walked  around  the  room  ;  no  one  spoke  to  them 
The  man  or  woman  who  had  invited  them  had  not 
appeared,  and  did  not  appear.  As  the  evening  wore 
on  a  puzzled  look  stole  over  the  man's  face,  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  entertain  his  daughter.  When 
supper  was  announced,  he  saw  she  had  all  she 
wanted  ;  he  never  tasted  a  morsel,  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  took  her  away  with  an  expression  of  morti- 
fied pride  and  bewilderment  sad  to  see.  The  inci- 
dent was  commented  upon,  and  one  young  man 
remarked:  "Well,  they  should  have  known  better 
than  to  attempt  a  Delmonico  bail  when  they  knew  no 
one."  It  sounded  harsh  (Vogue  says},  but  was, 
nevertheless,  true,  and  while  there  is  an  undoubted 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  receiving  an  invitation  to  the 
Patriarchs'  and  Matriarchs'  balls,  there  is  not  as 
much  certainty  of  a  good  time,  particularly  for  the 
debutante  who  has  not  as  vet  met  the  older  men. 


A  very  impolitic  and  immoral  decision  was  recently 
nanded  down  in  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court,  which 
should  be  studied  by  every  young  man  disposed  to 
go  a-courtiDg,  at  least  in  Vermont.  "The  plaintiff 
was  permitted  to  show  by  a  neighbor  that,  during 
the  period  of  the  defendant's  visits,  he  frequently 
saw  a  light  in  the  parlor  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evenings.  The  defendant  insists  that  this  was  error, 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  de- 
fendant was  in  any  way  connected  with  these  lights 
by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses.  It  appears 
that  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
family  was  not  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  evening  in 
the  parlor,  and  that  it  was  the  room  made  use  of 
by  the  plaintiff  when  receiving  the  defendant's 
visits.  If  it  had  further  appeared  that  there  was 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  defendant's  visits 
were  ordinarily  made  on  the  evenings  named,  it 
would  not  have  been  questioned,  but  that  the  testi- 
mony regarding  the  lights  was  admissible  to  estab- 
lish a  corroborating  circumstance.  Assuming  that 
this  further  showing  was  required  to  properly  con- 
nect the  defendant  with  the  lights,  it  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  evidence  which  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  case,  as  to  the  time  of  the  defendant's  visits, 
placed  them  on  evenings  other  than  those  named." 
This  is  impolitic  because  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  courting  industry.  It  is  immoral  be- 
cause it  will  inspire  young  men  to  turn  the  lights 
down  or  out.  It  reminds  one  of  a  recent  jest  in 
Life.  A  young  man  applied  to  a  stern  father  for 
permission  to  call  on  his  daughter,  which  was  ac- 
corded, but  with  the  warning  :  "  Remember,  young 
man,  I  always  turn  out  the  gas  at  ten  o'clock." 
"  All  right,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  I  will  be 
careful  not  to  call  before  that  hour." 

"  Fancy  a  debutante's  first  ball-gown  costing  thirty 
guineas  I  Really,  what  the  young  women  in  the 
States  spend  on  their  evening-dresses  is  astonish- 
ing I  "  exclaimed  a  British  matron  (quoted  in  the 
New  York  Tribune)  to  an  American  friend.  "  Now, 
my  daughter  has  one  smart  ball-gown  a  season,  and 
that  hardly  costs  more  than  half  thirty  guineas. 
After  she  has  worn  it  a  number  of  times  her  maid 
freshens  it  up  a  bit  with  new  tulle,  changes  the 
flounces,  and  thus  it  does  duty  for  the  rest  of  the 
balls  and  dances."  "  My  girls  do  spend  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  their  clothes,"  returned  the 
American  mother  ;  "  but  they  must  dress  as  well  as 
their  friends  do.  If  we  lived  in  England  it  would 
be  different.     It  is  so  economical  to  be  a  duchess. 

I  met  the  Duchess  of  X ,  the  other  day,  wearing 

a  dress  whose  style  was  certainly  ten  years  old,  and 
every  one  smiled  and  bowed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  saying  :  '  How  charming 
the  duchess  looks  I '  If  a  humble  individual  like 
myself  had  dared  to  appear  in  such  a  costume,  the 
same  people  would  have  probably  called  me  a 
dowdy  old   thing  I  "     "It   is  true,  fashion   and  the 

Duchess  of  X never  shook  hands,"  replied  the 

British  matron  ;   "  but  let  me   assure  you  she  has 


jewels  of  great  beauty  and  value,  while  the  duke 
possesses  several  of  the  finest  places  in  England. 
You  American  women  generally  wear  such  fine 
gowns,  but  have  so  few  handsome  jewels.  Now,  I 
should  advise  your  daughters  to  save  from  ten  to 
fifteen  guineas  on  each  of  their  dresses,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  would  be  able  to  buy  a  pretty  string 
of  pearls,  or  a  brooch,  which  would  be  of  value  and 
give  them  pleasure  long  after  the  tulle,  satin,  and 
flowers  of  their  old  ball-gowns  have  gone  to  fill  the 
rag-bag." 

While  Lady  Colin  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Lin- 
ton have  been  debating  the  question,  Continental 
ladies  appear  to  have  settled  it  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. Nobody  on  the  Continent  is  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  a  cigarette  in  a  lady's  lips,  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Crawford,  writing  to  London  Truth  from  Paris,  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  although  the  cigarette  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  with  after-dinner  coffee  into 
the  official  drawing-room,  it  soon  will.  Queen 
Christina  of  Spain,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  of  her 
ministers,  is  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  has  been  ever 
since  she  was  an  abbess.  Most  of  the  Russian 
grand  duchesses  are  smokers.  The  Grand  Duchess 
Wladimir  thinks  that  a  husband  and  wife  who  smoke 
are  less  likely  to  fall  out  than  if  the  former  alone 
smoked.  Mrs.  Crawford  does  not  know  whether  the 
Queen  of  Italy  smokes,  but  she  knows  that  some  of 
her  majesty's  ladies  do  ;  she  has  seen  them  enjoying 
cigarettes  when  boating  on  the  lake  and  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Duchess  of  Genoa's  villa,  where  the 
queen  was  staying.  The  Crown  Princess  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  a  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  is 
a  confirmed  smoker,  yet  she  has  sacrificed  neither 
her  teeth,  her  beauty,  nor  her  activity  to  the 
cigarette.  If  we  are  to  credit  report,  another  grand- 
daughter of  her  Britannic  Majesty  is  addicted  to  the 
insidious  cigarette. 

Now  that  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  late  Di- 
rectoire  dress  have  passed,  and  we  are  close  upon 
the  Louis  Seize  styles,  or  rather  a  combination  of  the 
Louis  Seize  and  the  aesthetic,  we  ask  ourselves  (says 
a  writer  in  the  Bazar)  if  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  women  wore  the  straight  skirt,  rather  short  in 
front,  and  flowing  out  behind,  with  rows  of  trim- 
ming, sable,  or  ribbon,  or  velvet,  round  the  lower 
edge,  with  belts,  with  bretelles,  with  flaring  shoulder- 
capes,  with  immensely  puffed  sleeves,  with  cuffs  to 
the  elbows,  with  high-heeled  shoes,  with  furs  in  sum- 
mer, with  big  hats  and  feathers  ?  In  1793,  that  year 
of  terror,  when  the  guillotine  was  at  the  height  of 
its  activity,  and  in  the  years  just  before  and  after, 
were  seen  these  outlines,  these  structures,  varying 
from  one  standard  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1893.  here  they  were  again,  for  the  shortest  of  short 
seasons,  while  the  fashion-plates  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  would  have  answered  all  their  needs.  If  there 
seemed  about  the  later  wearers  a  nameless  grace 
that  did  not  attach  to  the  designs  of  the  earlier 
dresses,  very  likely  the  grace  was  there  all  the  same, 
only  here  we  had  the  living  form  with  its  movemen 
and  color,  and  there  we  had  only  the  printed  outline. 
What  curious  travesty  was  this  in  which  Fate  and 
Fashion  indulged  together  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  ?  A  century  had  passed,  and  there  upon  the 
upward  spiral  of  time  we  paused  over  the  same 
spot,  and  assumed  the  shapes  and  colors  of  the 
scene  below,  as  if  there  were  some  reason  for 
it,  as  there  ought  to  be  reason  for  every  change 
from  the  old  or  assumption  of  the  new.  Even 
had  we  wearied  of  the  grace,  and  simplicity, 
and  usefulness  of  the  dress  just  preceding,  it  would 
seem  as  if  variety  might  have  been  produced  with- 
out making  one  a  replica  of  the  cruel  Directoire  or 
of  the  dissolute  Empire.  The  long,  flowing  lines 
from  the  short  waist,  the  bust-supporting  belt,  the 
shoulder-knots — these  are  things  of  nature  and  of 
grace.  But  for  the  immense,  bulging  sleeves,  the 
ugly  skirts,  the  stiff"  adornments,  the  general  ab- 
surdity viewed  from  afar,  how  strange  was  the  in- 
congruity, and  what  chance  of  righteous  revel  it 
gave  those  critics  of  the  mode,  whatever  the  mode 
may  be,  when  they  saw  innocent  girls  putting  on 
the  same  clothes  that  once  set  aside  the  women  of 
their  era  as  with  the  dress  of  a  peculiar  people  I 
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MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


TPHE  advance    of    refined 
taste  and  true    artistic 
education  is  shown  in  noth- 
ing more  than  in  the  demand 

for      Dorflinger's    American     Cut 

Glass.     We  are  glad  to    an- 
nounce our  ability    to   fully 
meet  this  demand  by  reason 
of  our  large    forLe 
of  skilled  workmen 
and   our    complete 
facilities     for    pro- 
duction. 


Tr.d^Mitk. 


C.  Dorflinger  or3  Sons, 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

X60G  VAN  NESS  ATENTJE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4-  1&94- 
MME.  B    ZlbKA.  A.   M..  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2127  Jackson  and  242S  Buchanan  Stfl. 
Board,  English.  French.  German,  Music,   Drawing,  $30 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

MISS    ADIE'S    SCHOOL, 

2012  Pine  Street,  bet.  Laguna  and  Buchanan. 
Special  advantages  for  a  few  resident  pupils. 
Re-opens  Wednesday,  January  3,  1893. 

Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  West  33d  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
tbe  comforts  of  a  refined  home,  Advanced 
'work  in  English,  History,  Literature,  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages.  §500  per  year.  For  clrco- 
lars.  address  Mrs.  G.  A.  CASWELL, 
Principal. 

DECKER 

BROTHERS'  "* 

*Ewzr  PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 


1/nUiCD    9  PUICC  SOLE  AGENTS, 

KlinLtn  &  UHAdt.se,  28.  30  O'Farrell  St. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps'S  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.' ' — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.). 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,   London.   England. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Kooin  for  Ladles. 


SOLE     DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee    Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergeiliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien   Heer  from  Rtrri  Culmbach.  Ba- 


SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  mrho  sees  them.  They  *re 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port- 
able to  snip  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  by  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  Is  Imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 

strength  than  any  other  stone.     Apply  to 

R.  F.  ROBERTSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,   Lou  Gatoi,  Cal. 
N.  CLARK  A  SONS,  17  and  1  P  c„rwr  street, 
San  Franclico.     Telephon. 
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January  i,  1894. 


SOCIETY, 

The  Howard-Britton  Wedding. 
The  First  Congregational  Church  was  the  scene 
last  Tuesday  evening  of  the  wedding  of  Miss  Emily 
G.  Britton,  daughter  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Britton,  and 
Lieutenant  John  Howard,  Nineteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  son  of  Major-General  0  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A. 
The  chancel  was  beautifully  decorated  with  American 
flags,  emerald-hued  fern  sprays,  and  cornel  berries, 
most  tastefully  arranged.  Colonel  Samuel  D.  Mayer 
played  the  "  Bridal  Chorus  "  from  "Lohengrin"  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bridal  party  entered. 
The  ushers  were  Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Winston, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Samuel  McP.  Rutherford,  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lincoln  F.  Kilbourne,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Lillian 
Dean,  Miss  Emma  Fraser,  Miss  Margarita  May, 
and  Miss  Anna  Sheppard  were  the  bridesmaids. 
Miss  May,  a  cousin  of  the  bride,  acted  as  maid  of 
honor,  and  Lieutenant  William  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.. 
U.  S.  A.,  was  best  man.  The  best  man  and  ushers 
were  attired  in  the  full-dress  uniform  of  the  army. 
The  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  bridal  party  are  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  Princesse  robe  of  white 
Duchesse  salin,  made  with  a  court-train  and  trimmed  with 
mousseline  de  sole.  The  veil  was  of  white  silk  moleine. 
She  carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  hyacinths  and  orchids 
wound  with  golden  cord. 

The  maid  of  honor  and  bridesmaids  were  attired  alike  in 
gowns  of  blanc  ivoire  silk,  with  full  skirts  and  trimmings  of 
tulle.  Their  hand  bouquets  were  of  cornel  berries  and  car- 
nations, tied  with  red  tulle. 

Rev.  C.  O.  Brown,  rector  of  the  church,  performed 
the  ceremony  impressively,  and  the  bride's  uncle, 
Mr.  Stanley,  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
After  the  ceremony  the  bridal  party  left  the  church 
and  were  driven  to  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  1313  Taylor  Street,  where  a  reception  was 
held,  to  which  a  limited  number  of  intimate  friends 
had  been  invited.  The  rooms  were  prettily  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  foliage  and  appeared  very 
attractive.  Dancing  and  an  elaborate  supper  were 
the  features  of  the  evening.  The  attendants  of  the 
bride  and  groom  each  received  pearl-mounted  pins 
bearing  the  monogram  "  U.  S.  A."  Miss  May 
secured  the  ring  in  the  wedding-cake,  and  Miss 
Sheppard  caught  the  bride's  bouquet.  The  wedding- 
gifts  were  numerous  and  handsome.  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Howard  left  on  Wednesday  for  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, near  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  is  stationed. 


Hobart  Christmas  Partv. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Ella  Hobart  entertained 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  friends  last 
Friday  evening  by  giving  a  Christmas  party  at  their 
residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  drawing-room 
and  library  were  left,  as  usual,  with  the  furniture  and 
rugs  intact,  but  the  hallway,  music-  room,  and  din- 
ing-room were  cleared  of  furniture,  and  the  polished 
floors  presented  an  excellent  surface  for  dancing. 

The  handsome  rooms  really  required  no  decora- 
tion, but  they  were  given  a  holiday  air  by  the  use  of 
garlands  and  wreaths  of  evergreens  and  red  berries. 
The  Misses  Hobart  were  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Andrew  W,  Rose,  and  Miss  Vassault.  The  guests 
were  fashionably  late  in  arriving,  so  it  was  fully 
ten  o'clock  before  dancing  was  commenced,  and,  to 
the  music  of  Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra,  it 
was  kept  up  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
There  was  one  interruption  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
dance,  when  at  midnight  an  elaborate  supper  was 
served  under  Ludwig's  direction.  Every  feature  of 
the  affair  was  enjoyable,  and  the  young  hostesses 
l/roved  themselves  hospitable  and  charming  enter- 
tainers.   Those  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Davis  Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  P. 
■  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T. 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  H.  Noble,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Rose,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Tallant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  Hinckley  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  S.  WiUon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden, 
Miss  Bates,  Miss  Breeze,  Miss  Eourke,  Miss  Burling,  Miss 
Blair,  Miss  Buckbee,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Carolan,  Miss  Sarah  Collier,  Miss  Deining,  Miss 
Dimond,  Miss  Mae  Dimond,  Miss  De  Noon,  Miss  Hoff- 
man, Miss  Bliss,  Miss  Schussler,  Miss  Hagcr,  Miss  Lin- 
coln, Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Maynard,  Miss  Miriam  Moore, 
Miss  McKenna,  Miss  McKinstry,  Miss  McCutchen, 
Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Tobin,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace, 
Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Sperry, 
Miss  Wood,  Miss  Pcrrin,  Miss  Jolliffe,  Miss  Ives, 
Mr.  L.  S.  Adams.  Mr.  A.  St.  J.  Bowie,  Mr.  S.  G.  Buck- 
bee,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Lieutenant  Harry  Benson,  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  W.  F.  Breeze,  Mr.  J.  O.  Blanchard,  Mr.  S.  H.  Board- 
man,  Mr.  G.  C.  Boardman,  Jr.,  Mr.  T.  D.  Boardman, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Carolan,  Mr.  Edgar  Carolan,  Mr.  W.  L.  Car- 
rigan,  Mr.  F.  H.  Coon,  Mr.  W.  L.  Dean,  Mr.  W.  B.  Col- 
lier. Mr.  George  de  Long,  Mr.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N„  Mr.  Charles  N.  Fclton,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Christian  Froelich,  Mr.  J.  D,  Grant,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Harrison,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  Ogden 
Hoffman,  Mr.  T.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mackay,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  C.  K.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Summerall,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Schmieden,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Bliss,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Mr.  E.  Burke  Holla- 
day,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  Mr.  W,  S.  McMurlry,  Mr. 
Walter  Newhall,  Mr.  George  Newhall.  Mr.  J.  D.  Phelan, 
Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Ruhm,  U. 
S.  N.,  Mr.  Oscar  Sewall,  Mr.  F.  R.  Webster,  Mr.  Laurence 
Scott,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  Mr.  L.  S  Vassault,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Atherton  Macondray,  Mr.  Latham  Mc- 
Mullin,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor.  Jr., 
Dr.  Frank  Wilson,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Lieutenant  W.  R, 
Smedberg.  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  and  Mr.  L. 
E.  Van  Winkle. 


The  Terpsichoreans. 
<rs  of  The  Terpsichoreans  gave  their 
nil  cotillion  last  Thursday  evening  at 


Miss  West's  School.  The  affair  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  Christmas  berries,  and  the  young 
ladies  wore  their  most  attractive  gowns.  Up  to 
eleven  o'clock  there  was  general  dancing  and  then 
supper  was  served,  after  which  the  cotillion  was 
statted.  It  was  led  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway 
and  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  who  were  assisted  by  Miss 
Ellinwood,  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Birdie 
Bruce,  Mr.  Duperu.  Miss  Gertie  Forman,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Moale,  U.  S.  A.  Four  figures  were  danced, 
and  it  was  two  o'clock  when  the  pleasant  affair  came 
to  an  end.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Ellinwood,  Miss  Birdie  Bruce, 
Miss  Gertie  Forman,  Miss  Susie  Blanding,  Miss  Sophia 
Talbot,  Miss  Follis.  Miss  Grace  Hecht,  Miss  Belle  O'Con- 
nor, Miss  Flora  Deane,  Miss  Mamie  Polhemus,  Miss 
Annie  Lawler,  Miss  Blakeman,  Miss  Marie  Messer,  Miss 
Helen  Thomas.  Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  Miss  Lottie  Cunning- 
ham^ Miss  Ethel  Cook,  Miss  Grendaten  Blethen,  Miss 
Jennie  Walker,  Miss  Pierce,  Miss  Jeannette  Hooper, 
Miss  Katie  Powers.  Miss  Ethel  Dixon,  Miss  Moody, 
Miss  Bessie  Ames,  Mr.  Jesse  Godley,  Mr.  E.  M.  Green- 
way, Lieutenant  Moale,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Desmond  Cos- 
grave,  Mr.  John  Polhemus,  Mr.  Duperu,  Mr.  John  Hoff- 
man, Mr.  Worthington  Ames.  Mr.  Charles  Cunningham, 
Mr.  Archibald  Cunningham,  Mr.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  Mr. 
Fletcher  McNutt,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Carr,  Mr.  H.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Seldon  Hooper,  Mr.  William  Fechheimer,  Mr.  John 
O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Dennis  Searles,  Mr.  George  de  Long,  Mr. 
Aylette  Colton,  Mr.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  Norman  Wright, 
Mr.  lesse  Bryan,  Mr.  David  Kinzie,  Mr.  Henry  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Ernest  McCormick,  Mr.  Ralph  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Clinton  Morse. 


THE    TAX    ON    BACHELORS. 

"A  Girl  Bachelor "  sends  us  from  Berkeley  the 
following  poem,  which  she  has  found  somewhere, 
apropos  of  the  Argonaut's  recent  article  on  taxing 
bachelors : 
I  dreamed  a  dream  in  the  midst  of  my  slumbers. 
And  as  fast  as  I  dreamed  it  was  coined  into  numbers. 
It  seemed  that  a  law  had  been  recently  made, 
That  a  tax  on  old  bachelors'  pates  should  be  laid. 
And,  in  order  to  make  tbem  all  willing  to  marry, 
The  tax  was  as  large  as  a  man  could  well  carry. 

The  bachelors  grumbled,  and  said  'twas  no  use, 

'Twas  a  horrid  injustice  and  horrid  abuse, 

And  declared  that  to  save  their  own  hearts'  blood  from 

spilling 
Of  such  a  vile  tax  they  would  not  pay  a  shilling  ! 
But  the  rulers  determined  them  still  to  pursue. 
So  they  set  all  the  bachelors  up  at  vendue. 

A  crier  was  sent  through  the  town  to  and  fro 
To  rattle  his  bell  and  his  trumpet  to  blow. 
And  to  call  out  to  all  he  might  meet  in  his  way : 
"  Ho  !     Forty  old  bachelors  sold  here  to-day  !  " 
And  presently  all  the  old  maids  in  the  town. 
Each  in  her  very  best  bonnet  and  gown, 
From  thirty  to  sixty,  fair,  plain,  red,  and  hale. 
Of  every  description,  all  nocked  to  the  sale. 

The  auctioneer  then  in  his  labor  began, 
And  called  out  aloud  as  he  held  up  a  man  : 
"  How  much  am  I  offered — now  who  wants  to  buy '!  " 
In  a  twinkle  each  maiden  responded  "  I — I  !  " 
In  short,  at  a  highly  extravagant  price, 
The  bachelors  all  were  sold  off  in  a  trice, 
And  forty  old  maidens,  some  younger,  some  older, 
Each  lugged  an  old  bachelor  home  on  her  shoulder. 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  has  all  the  Honors 
— In  Strength  and  Value  20  Per  Cent 
above  its  Nearest  Competitor. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  has  the  enviable  record 
of  having  received  the  highest  award  for  articles  of 
its  class — gieatest  strength,  purest  ingredients,  most 
perfectly  combined — wherever  exhibited  in  compe- 
tition with  others.  In  the  exhibitions  of  former  years, 
at  the  Centennial,  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  at  the  vari- 
ous State  and  Industrial  fairs,  where  it  has  been  ex- 
hibited, judges  have  invariably  awarded  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  the  highest  honors. 

At  the  recent  World's  Fair  the  examinations  for 
the  baking  powder  awards  were  made  by  the  experts 
of  the  chemical  division  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  The  official  report  of  the  tests 
of  the  baking  powders  which  were  made  by  this  de- 
partment for  the  specific  purpose  of  ascertaining 
which  was  the  best,  and  which  has  been  made  public, 
shows  the  leavening  strength  of  the  Royal  to  be  160 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  gas  per  ounce  of  powder. 
Of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  exhibited  at 
the  Fair,  the  next  highest  in  strength  thus  tested  con- 
tained but  133  cubic  inches  of  leavening  gas.  The 
other  powders  gave  an  average  of  in.  The  Royal, 
therefore,  was  found  of  20  per  cent,  greater  leaven- 
ing strength  than  its  nearest  competitor,  and  44  per 
cent,  above  the  average  of  all  the  other  tests.  Its 
superiority  in  other  respects,  however,  in  the  quality 
of  the  food  it  makes  as  to  fineness,  delicacy,  and 
wholesoraeness,  could  not  be  measured  by  figures. 

It  is  these  high  qualities,  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  women  of  the  country  for  so  many  years,  that 
have  caused  the  sales  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
as  shown  by  statistics,  to  exceed  the  sales  of  all  other 
baking  powders  combined. 


In  the  carpet-bag  days  in  South  Carolina,  a  gen- 
tleman was  standing  on  a  street  in  conversation  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  State.  Just  then  the  treasurer's 
carriage  and  horses  drove  by.  The  man  remarked 
that  it  was  a  handsome  equipage  for  a  Slate  treas- 
urer. That  official  responded  :  "  Yes,  that  is  a  fine 
team.  These  South  Carolina  people  may  send  me 
to  the  penitentiary,  but  they  will  never  get  me  to  the 
alms-house."    Later  on  he  did  go  to  the  penitentiary. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  In- 
stitute of  Art  last  Thursday  evening  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  who  was  assisted 
by  MissIrmaR.  Fitch,  soprano.  Miss  Etta  Bayly,  con- 
tralto, and  Mr.  Henry  Strauss,  pianist  and  organist. 
A  large  and  fashionable  audience  enjoyed  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  programme  : 

Organ  solo,  selections  "  Lohengrin,"  Wagner,  Mr. 
Henry  Strauss  ;  song,  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice," 
Saint-SaOns,  Miss  Irma  R.  Fitch ;  violin  solo,  "Hymnea 
Sainte  Cecile,"  Gounod,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman ;  song, 
"Thy  Dear  Eyes,"  Homer  N.  Bartlett,  Miss  Etta  Bayly; 
organ  solo,  fantasia,  Massenet,  Mr.  Henry  Strauss;  song, 
"The  Maids  of  Cadiz,"  Delibes,  Miss  Irma  R.  Fitch; 
violin  solo,  "  Morning  Song,"  op.  9,  No.  1,  Arthur  Foote, 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman  ;  songs,  (a)  "  From  Grief  I  Can  Not 
Measure,"  Franz,  (b)  "I'll  Not  Complain,"  Schumann, 
Miss  Etta  Bayly;  organ  solo,  "  Kamennoi-Ostrowa," 
Mr.  Henry  Strauss, 

The  Pasmore  Musicale. 

The  pupils  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  gave  a  musicale 
last  Friday  evening  at  his  residence,  1424  Washing- 
ton Street.  Quite  a  number  of  their  friends  were  in 
attendance,  and  were  well  entertained  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  following  programme  : 

"  Una  Voce  poco  fa,"  Rossini,  Miss  Virginia  Graham  ; 
air  with  variations,  Handel,  Miss  Mary  Pasmore  ;  "  Mar- 
garetha,"  Meyer  -  Helmund,  Miss  Alice  Chappelear ; 
"  Lost— proscribed  !"  "  Maritana,"  Mr.  W.  A.  Derham  ; 
"Sing,  Smile,  Slumber,"  Gounod,  Miss  Hele'ne  Nielsen, 
obligato  by  Miss  Mary  Pasmore;  scherzo,  B  flat  minor. 
Chopin,  Miss  Lydia  Hamm ;  "  My  Sweet  Repose," 
"Geheimes,"  Schubert,  Miss  Gertrude  Stadtfeld ;  "On 
the  Wings  of  Fancy,"  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Gerdg  Wismer  ; 
"Since  First  I  Met  Thee,"  Rubinstein,  Miss  Kate  F. 
Byrne;  "Shadow  Song,"  from  "  Dinorah,"  Meyerbeer, 
Miss  Luella  Wagor ;  sonata,  op.  8,  violin  and  piano,  Grieg, 
Mr.  Hother  Wismer  and  Miss  Hamm. 


Chevalier  de  Kontski,  the  eminent  pianist,  has  re- 
turned from  Southern  California,  and  will  make  this 
city  his  home  for  several  months.  He  intends  giv- 
ing recitals  during  the  winter,  and  will  also  take  a 
limited  number  of  pupils. 


The  latest  story  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  comes 
from  Vienna.  '  In  th*  Hof  burg  Theatre,  in  that  city, 
aristocratic  subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  greenroom,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  dating 
back  to  1720.  All  visitors  must  remove  their  hats, 
however.  The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  green- 
room, but  did  not  remove  his  hat,  whereupon  one  of 
the  chic  young  ladies  of  the  ballet  stepped  up  to  him, 
and  said:  "I  dare  not  ask  you  to  remove  your 
crown,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  remove  your  hat." 
The  hat  was  doffed  in  an  instant. 


Hints  for  the  New  Year. 

Another  year  is  before  us,  and  there  are  many 
things  to  think  of  relative  to  it,  In  the  first  place, 
look  after  your  supply  of  fine  stationery,  and  see  if 
you  have  the  latest  shades  and  the  proper  size  of 
envelopes  and  paper.  If  not,  call  at  once  at  the  large 
establishment  of  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.,  on  Mar- 
ket Street,  opposite  Grant  Avenue.  There  you 
will  be  able  to  obtain  just  what  you  should  have, 
for  they  keep  fully  abreast  with  the  times. 
Also  notice  how  your  stock  of  calling -cards 
is.  As  every  one  in  the  swim  uses  engraved 
cards  only,  yours  should  be  the  same,  and  you  must 
be  careful  about  the  style  of  lettering  and  the  size  of 
your  card.  Sanborn,  Vail  &.  Co.  do  all  kinds  of  cop- 
per-plate work,  having  the  best  facilities  of  any  firm 
on  this  coast.  And  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  note  that 
their  prices  are  a  shade  lower  than  other  firms  charge. 
They  carry  an  immense  stock  of  beautiful  card- 
cases,  purses,  and  other  leather  goods,  silver  brie  a- 
brac  for  desks,  fine  albums,  decorated  china,  pic- 
tures, frames,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things  that  every  one  needs.  Their  goods  are  new, 
clean,  and  just  what  they  represent  them  to  be. 


Paul  Bennevue  is  a  physical  wreck  in  a  New 
Hampshire  poor-house.  He  has  been  a  diplomat, 
editor,  publisher,  politician,  orator,  and  banker.  He 
began  his  public  life  in  France  as  secretary  to 
Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
edited  the  copy  of  many  of  the  famous  novelist's 
books.  Fortune  was  averse  to  him  finally,  and  now, 
past  seventy  years  of  age,  he  calmly  waits  his  end,  a 
pauper  in  a  strange  land. 


The  Popular  Winter  Route. 

If  you  are  going  East,  arrange  for  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney by  purchasing  your  tickets  via  the  "Santa  Fe" 
Route."  The  only  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and 
tourist  sleeping-cars  through  to  Chicago,  every  day, 
on  the  same  train.  Personally  conducted  excursions 
leave  every  Tuesday.  Union  Depot  connections  at 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  with  all  of  the 
principal  Eastern  railroads.  Baggage  checked  to 
destination.  W.  A.  Bissell,  G.  P.  A.,  650  Market 
Street  (Chronicle  Building},  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


••  Our  Society  "  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


When  Rev.  W.  Walker  Jubb  preached  in  Balti- 
more last  Sunday,  he  was  advertised  as  "Miss 
Lizzie  Borden's  pastor." 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  This  orchestra  played  with 
great  success  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  during  the 
past  season  ;  plays  at  the  California  Hotel  between 
dinner  hours,  and  furnishes  the  musical  the  cotillions 
of  the  Friday  Night  Club.  Address  Mr.  V.  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


Cooks  Like 

anything  that  makes  cook- 
ing easy.  Baking  is  made 
easy  with 

dveiand's 

^*  Baking  Powder 

It  always  works  and  works 
well.  Helps  the  cook  out 
wonderfully.  Keeps  food 
moist  and  fresh,  too. 

"Absolutely  the    Best!' 


Oriental  Rugs 

At  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Nothing  is  more  suitable  for  a 

Holiday  Present 

than  a  nice  rug,  and  there  is 
always  a  place  in  a  house  for 
another  rug. 

We  also  invite  attention  to 
our  fine  display  of 

Ladies'  Writing  Desks 

and  other  artistic  pieces  of 
Furniture  suitable  for  presents 

W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 

Garpeis,  Furniture,  Upholstery, 

641-647     MARKET    STREET. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FORJSALE. 

A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desired.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
$45,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  1b 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  addresB 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


ROOS  BROS. 

27-29-31-33-35-37  Kearny  Street 
Holiday    Gifts 

AT 

POPULAR    PRICES. 

House  Coats, 

Gowns,  Bath  Robes, 
Traveling-  Shawls, 

Rugs,  Satchels, 
Imported  Neckwear,  Hosiery, 

Mufflers,  Reefers, 
Handkerchiefs,  Plain  or  Initial, 

Silk  or  Linen, 
Suspenders, 
Full-Dress  Shirts  and  Bows, 

Umbrellas,  Mackintoshes. 


January  i,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Invitations  have  been  issued  for  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Daisy  Ainsworth,  daughter  of  Captain  J.  C. 
Ainswortb,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Percy  T.  Morgan, 
which  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  January  loth, 
at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Oakland. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Maud 
Rothermel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Rother- 
rael,  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Hays. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Frieda  Dinkelspiel  and  Mr.  Adolph  Silverman. 
They  will  receive  their  friends  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  1300  Octavia  Street,  on  Sundays,  December 
31st  and  January  7th. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  will  give  a  dancing- 
party  on  Monday  evening  at  their  villa,  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  will  give  a  tea  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1330  Sutter  Street,  next  Thursday  afternoon 
from  four  until  seven  o'clock.  There  will  be  dancing 
in  the  evening  from  eight  until  eleven  o'clock. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  next  Friday  evening. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  receive  next  Friday  at 
her  residence,  1900  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  will 
receive  their  tea-calls  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wilberforce  will  give  a  matinee  tea  next 
Saturday  at  his  residence,  1247  California  Street. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Cluff  will  celebrate  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on  Monday 
evening.  January  8th,  at  their  residence,  1916  Vallejo 
Street. 

A  ball  will  be  given  at  the  Concordia  Club  this 
evening. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein  will  give  a  cotillion  on 
Sunday  evening,  December  31st. 

The  members  of  the  Harmonie  Club  will  have  a 
"new-year  watch"  on  Sunday  evening,  December 
31st. 

There  will  be  a  brilliant  ball  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monie  on  Monday  evening,  which  will  be  attended 
by  many  of  our  prominent  society  people.  The 
bath-house  has  been  opened  and  is  now  a  great  at- 
traction for  those  who  are  at  the  hotel, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  an  elab- 
orate dinner-party  recently  in  honor  of  Miss  Maude 
Bourke,  of  New  York,  who  is  passing  the  winter 
here.  The  others  present  were  :  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
Miss  Laura  McKinstr,y,  Miss  Beth  Sperry,  Miss 
Julia  Peyton,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Smith, 
Miss  Deming,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  E,  M. 
Greenway,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Joseph  Tobin,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Tobin. 

Misses  Alice  and  Ella  Hobart  gave  a  pleasant 
dinner  party  recently  at  their  home  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  and  hospitably  entertained  Miss  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond, 
Miss  May  Dimond,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Southard  Hoffman,  and  Lieutenant  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A. 
The  members  of  the  Ladies'  Club  of  '93  gave  a 
progressive  euchre  party  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Bradbury, 
1719  Pacific  Avenue.  Twenty-eight  couples  were 
present  and  contested  for  the  pretty  prizes.  During 
the  evening  Miss  McLaine  sang  some  songs  that 
were  very  pleasing.  A  delicious  supper  was  served 
at  midnight. 

A  hop  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  last 
Thursday  evening  by  Mr.  Campbell  T.  Hedge  and 
the  guests  there,  who  invited  many  of  their  friends 
to  join  in  its  pleasures.  The  was  dancing  in  the 
large  dining-hall  until  one  o'clock,  and  an  excellent 
supper  was  served  during  the  evening.  The  affair 
was  successful  and  enjoyable  in  every  way. 

The  Informals  held  their  first  meeting  of  this  sea- 
son last  Saturday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Miss 
Stella  Greenebaum,  1914  Pacific  Avenue,  and  had  a 
delightful  time.  There  was  a  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment early  in  the  evening,  which  was  followed  by 
dancing  and  a  delicious  supper. 

The  Crocker  Auxiliary  gave  an  interesting  enter- 
tainment last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Crocker  Old 
Ladies'  Home.     It  was  well  attended,  and  was  a 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


source  of  pleasure  to  the  aged  inmates  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  the  society. 

The  guests  at  the  Hotel  Colonial  gave  a  hop  last 
Wednesday  evening  which  was  largely  attended  and 
a  pleasant  affair  in  every  way.  Rosner's  Hungarian 
Orchestra  provided  excellent  music  for  the  dancing, 
which  was  enjoyed  until  midnight. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  GHlig,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillie,  Mr.  F. 
L.  Unger,  and  Mr.  Clay  M.Greene  were  at  Colombo  on 
Christmas  day,  and  cabled  from  that  tropical  country 
Christmas  greetings  to  their  friends.  AH  were  well.  They 
intend  by  the  end  of  February  to  be  at  Cairo,  where  Mrs. 
Harry  Gillig  expects  to  meet  them.  She  is  at  present  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Crocker,  who  has  taken  a  house 
in  New  York  city  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer,  recently  of  San  Francisco, 
and  now  of  Minneapolis,  wilt  sail  for  Europe  the  first  week 
in  January  to  be  absent  a  year  or  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gibbons  have  returned  home  after  a 
year's  absence  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Van  Slyke  Cook  will  receive  their 
friends  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  January  at 
their  resiJence,  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Hoff 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit 
to  Europe,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller  at  their  residence  in  Oakland.  The  Misses  Tucker 
are  in  Berlin. 

Miss  Mamie  Deming  has  returned  to  Sacramento  after 
an  enjoyable  visit  here. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Antoinette  and 
Josephine  Delmas  passed  the  Christmas  holidays  at  their 
villa  in  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  William  H.  Keith,  the  young  baritone,  left  last 
Thursday  for  New  York,  and  will  sail  from  there  next 
Saturday  for  Paris,  where  he  will  study  music. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  is  visiting  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle. 

Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean  arrived  here  from  New  York 
last  Saturday,  and  is  staving  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hecht.the  Misses  Hecht,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Hecht,  and  Mr.  J.  Hecht  are  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  and 
Miss  Minnie  Henderson  are  at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis,  in  New 
York  city.     They  will  return  home  late  in  January. 

Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
Eastern  visit. 

Mr.  Harry  Pringle  has  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hathaway  McNeil  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  a  six  months'  visit  to  Chicago. 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  cities. 
They  will  receive  their  friends  on  Fridays  at  their  residence, 
2211  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Army  and   Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bailey,  First  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  are  here  from  the  East  on  a  few  weeks'  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  at  their  residence  on  Frank- 
lin Street.  Mrs.  Bailey  will  be  pleasantly  remembered 
here  as  Miss  Mollie  Dodge. 

Passed  Assistant- Surgeon  Frederick  W.  Olcott,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  visiting  friends  at  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

Major  P.  C.  Pope.  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  arrived  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  reported  for  duty  at  Mare  Island 

Captain  H.  C.  Cochrane,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  leave  here 
on  January  nth  for  Honolulu  to  command  the  marine 
guard  of  the  Philadelphia.  He  will  relieve  Lieutenant  T. 
C.  Prince,  U.  S.  M.  C,  who  will  be  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  marine  barracks  at  Mare  Island. 

Colonel  O.  D.  Greene,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  received  a  medal  of  honor  for  gallant  services  at 
Antietam  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Brown,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  are  now  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strother,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Surgeon  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  East 
and  in  Europe  during  the  past  year,  and  was  recently  re- 
tired from  service  owing  to  illness,  has  returned  to  this  city 
where  he  will  reside  permanently. 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Skerrett,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Miss  Skerrett  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  December  9th. 

General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  now 
located  in  Los  Angeles- 
Lieutenant  Granger  Adams,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  on  duty  at  Fordham  College,  New  York  city,  is  re- 
siding at  205  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street. 

Lieutenant  H.  L.  Draper,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Mare  Island. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Whiting,  U.  ST.  N., 
are  in  New  York  city. 

Surgeon  M.  H.  Simons,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  here  and  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  naval 
hospital  at  Widow's  Island,  Me.,  and  to  special  duty  as  at- 
tending officer  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 


Professor  Garner  is  by  no  means  a  pioneer  in  the 
investigation  of  the  simian  language.  Lady  Burton 
records  in  her  husband's  biography  that  the  late  Sir 
Richard  had  forty  monkeys  which  sat  down  daily 
with  him  at  dinner,  and  that  he  had  quite  mastered 
the  elements  of  their  speech.  He  bad  made  a  list  of 
about  sixty  of  their  most  familiar  words,  but  the 
paper  was  lost  in  a  fire. 


Miss  Sarah  Wentworth,  of  Boston,  who  superin- 
tended at  the  World's  Fair  a  model  kitchen  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Edward  Atkinson  for  his 
"Aladdin"  cooker,  has  now  been  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  cooking  for  two  thousand  persons  at 
the  huge  Illinois  insane  asylum  at  Kankakee.  She 
has  accepted. 

Adelia  Louise  Stowe,  a  literary  person  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  asked  the  local  courts  for  permission  to  change 
her  name  to  Kohnstamm,  on  the  plea  that  she  could 
better  achieve  fame  with  an  uncommon  name.  The 
court  earned  her  gratitude  by  considering  her 
grounds  frivolous  and  rejecting  her  petition. 


Mrs.  Alexander,  the  English  novelist,  has  been 
lame  for  two  years  from  a  curious  cause.  She  suf- 
fered serious  hurt  to  the  knee,  owing  to  her  cramped 
position  in  the  dress-circle  of  a  London  theatre  one 
evening,  and  she  is  now  unable  to  walk  without  a 
stick. 

Susan,  Elizabeth,  and  Millie  Bassett,  triplets' 
thirty-five  years  old,  have  al!  become  insane  in  New 
York. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  has  returned  to  Paris  after 
two  months'  absence  in  the  Riviera,  completely  re- 
covered from  his  coaching  accident. 

Secretary  Herbert  has  appointed  bis  son-in-law 
chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department.  Secretary 
Carlisle's  son  serves  him  in  the  same  capacity. 

President  Carnot,  of  the  French  Republic,  is  a 
skillful  amateur  photographer,  and,  during  the  visit 
of  the  Russian  fleet  to  France,  made  some  success- 
ful "snap-shots"  of  Rear-Admiral  Avelon  and  his 
staff. 

Ruth  Cleveland  was  posed  a  month  or  so  ago  by  a 
New  York  photographer  who  was  unaware  of  the 
identity  of  his  distinguished  little  subject,  and  does 
not  even  now  know  which  among  his  many  private 
negatives  is  hers. 

A  musical  dehut  of  much  interest  took  place  re- 
cently at  Leipsic,  when  Herr  Seigfried  Wagner 
wielded  the  conductor's  baton  for  the  first  time  at  a 
grand  concert  given  by  the  Liszt  Verein,  when  only 
the  compositions  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather, 
Liszt,  were  given. 

General  Lew  Wallace  confesses:  "My  life  does 
seem  to  have  been  what  men  call  happily  successful ; 
but,  honor  bright,  what  worries  me  is  that  I've  in- 
vented a  fishpole  and  can't  do  a  thing  with  it.  The 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  you  ever  saw,  made  of  alu- 
minium, hollow,  line  comes  down  inside  the  pole, 
light,  well  balanced  " — but  it  will  not  work,  and  he  is 
miserable. 

The  youngest  duke  in  the  British  peerage  is 
Maurice,  Marquis  of  Kildare,  who,  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  has  just  become  Duke  of  Leinster  through 
the  recent  death  of  his  father.  He  is  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  his  mother,  who  is  not 
yet  thirty,  was  known  as  "the  handsomest  woman 
in  the  United  Kingdom"  when  she  was  Hermione 
Dun  combe. 

Henry  George's  projected  primer  of  political  econ- 
omy is  growing  into  a  large  volume.  Mr.  George 
has  a  way  of  submitting  his  proofs  to  many  hands 
and  of  accepting  or  rejecting  suggested  corrections 
according  to  the  way. in  which  they  strike  him.  'It 
used  to  be  said  among  his  subordinates,  when  he  was 
an  editor,  that  if  no  one  else  were  at  hand,  he  would 
appeal  for  advice  to  the  office-boy. 

Professor  Tyndall's  father  was  a  shoemaker  in  an 
Irish  village  and  lived  in  rooms  in  the  rear  of  his 
small  shop.  But  be  had  more  than  a  share  of 
learning  and  was  witty  and  sarcastic  in  argument. 
His  son  was  sent  to  the  local  grammar-school,  and 
one  of  his  old  chums  there  says  that  young  Tyndall 
was  an  effeminate  boy,  who  gave  little  promise  of 
living  to  be  seventy-three  years  of  age. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  just  offered  a  great  farm  at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson  to  the  "  Kindergarten  and 
Potted-Plant  Association."  The  land  will  be  dotted 
with  a  number  of  frame  buildings,  in  which  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  more  children  are  to  be  lodged  and 
fed  during  the  summer  months.  There  will  be 
flower-beds  as  object-lessons,  laid  out  by  experienced 
gardeners  ;  but  each  child  will  be  allotted  a  plot  of 
ground  and  taught  to  cultivate  it. 

Senator  Hoar  will  talk  at  the  drop  of  the  hat  on 
almost  any  occasion.  One  of  the  attendants  at  the 
door  of  the  Senate  asked  him  a  civil  question  a  few 
days  ago  as  he  was  leaving  the  chamber,  when  Mr. 
Hoar  turned  around,  banged  his  fist  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  contributed  an  extraordinary  speech  to 
the  awed  and  respectful  attendant  upon  the  Hawaiian 
policy  of  the  administration.  The  talk  went  on 
for  twenty-seven  minutes  by  the  watch. 

The  late  George  Osbourne,  the  English  author,  was 
the  father  of  the  Captain  Osbourne  who  stood  by  his 
wife  so  chivalrously  in  the  "  great  pearl  case  "  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Mrs.  Osbourne,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  found  guilty  of  having  stolen  from  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  a  set  of  pearls  which  she 
subsequently  sold  to  a  Bond  Street  jeweler  for  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  She  and  her  husband  are 
now  living  quietly  in  Wales,  wi'h  the  baby  whose  ex- 
pected event  secured  her  pardon.  Mrs.  Osbourne 
and  Mrs.  Hargreaves  are  great  friends  once  more. 

Last  year's  beauties  are  reigning  again  this  season 
in  London.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Georgiana 
Lady  Dudley,  Lady  Brooke,  who  has  just  become 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Lady  Henry  Fitz-Gerald, 
Lady  Powis,  and  Lady  de  Trafford  still  hold  their 
own  against  all  new-comers.  Princess  Henry  of 
Pless,  Mrs.  Hanbury,  Lady  Chelsea.  Lady  Ross- 
more,  and  Mrs.  Lancelot  Lowther,  among  the  mar- 
ried belles,  and  Lady  Ulrica  Duncombe,  Lady  Sophia 
Cadogan,  and  Miss  Muriel  Wilson,  of  the  unmarried 
beauties,  are  all  attracting  much  attention.  But  the 
sensation  of  the  season  was  Princess  Helene 
d'Orleans,  who  is  beautiful  even  beyond  the  privilege 
of  a  princess.  She  is  golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  tall, 
and  very  lovely.  She  is  a  magnificent  equestrienne, 
swims  like  a  fish,  shoots  with  unerring  aim,  and  is 
most  skillful  with  the  sculls  and  foils— all  this  without 
sacrificing  any  of  her  dainty  femininity  or  Parisian 
elegance. 

—  Housekeepers 

Long  for  and  shop-keepers  sell  the 

Lustre  of  lustres,  peerless  Calluslro. 


3AETS  BLOOD  AND  SKIN 

Cleansed  and  purified  of  every  humor,  eruption, 
and  disease  by  the  celebrated 

CUT1CURA     REMEDIES 

These  great  akin  cures,  blood 
purifiers,  and  humor  remedies 
afford  immediate  relief  in  the 
most  torturing  of  Itching  and 
Burning  Eczemas  and  other  Itch- 
ing, scaly,  crusted,  and  blotchy 
ekin  and  ecalp  diseases,  permit 
rest  and  aleep,  and  poin.  to  a 
I  permanent  and  economical  (be- 
[  cause  most  speedy)  cure  when 
'  the  beat  physicians  and  all  other 
remedies  fail.  Thousands  of 
trratefal  testimonials  attest  their  wonderful,  uu- 
failing,  and  incomparable  efficacy.  Sold  every- 
where. Pottee  Dbug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston. 
"  All  About  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,*'  mailed  free. 

RflPV'C  Skin  and  Scalp  pmified  and  beautified 
DHDI   0  byCuricoBA  Soap.    Absolutely  pure. 

HOW  MY  SIDE  ACHES! 

Aching  Sides  and  Back,  Hip,  Kidney, 
and  Uterine  Pains,  and  Rheumatism  re- 
£SfV  lieved  in  one  minute  t,y  the  Cuticura 
i^-'l)9  Anti-Pain  Plaster.    The  first  and  only 
:  •idtantaneoufl  pain-MUing,  strengthening  plaster. 


Receplions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSNER'S 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

IS    THE    BEST   IX    THE    CITT. 

It  has  played  at  the  Fridav  Night  Cotillion 
Club  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  Managers,  E.  M.  Rosner  or 
B.  Janlus,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

GOODYEAR'S 


Goats 


tateat  styles.     Can  be  worn  in  place,  of  an 
Overcoat,  and  will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE Vice-President  and  Manager 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San   Francisco. 
73  and  75  First  Street.  Portland,  Oregon. 


JStfiKIMaT. BURLINGTON  "STAY-ON.- 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND     JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly     furnished     Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


CUT-AWAY  COATS  are  LONGER  NOW 

You  can  see  the  New  Styles  in  every 
kind  of  Cloth 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


HAVE 


One  Hundred  Best 
Quality  Vlsltl  11  g - 
Cards  from  your 
plate  for  One  Dollar 


PIERSON  BROTHERS, 

235  Kearny  Street. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 


THE  NEW-YEAR  BALL 

AT  THE  - 

Hotel  del  Monte 

Wltl.    BE    HELD 

ON    MONDAY   EVENING,  JANUiRY  I,  1894 

The  Bath-Bouse  will    be    op. 
Holidays. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  i,  1894. 


>OOO0©OOO©O« 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box.     KJ 

Stubborn  tendencies  5C 
to  digestive  troubles  q 
in  children  will  always  Q 
yield   to    a   mild  dose  Q 

Oof  o 

Beecham's 


Pills 


(Tasteless) 

825  cents  a  box 
OOOOOOOOO 


THE  BAJSTK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital »3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,27  6,480  60 
January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown  . . ; Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

(no.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  GO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalb, 
Cashier ;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,633,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Offich: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


The 

eower  has  no 

second  chance.     If 

you  would  at  first  suc- 

f  ceed,  be  sure  and  start  with  N 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894  1 

\ contains  the  sum  and  substance/, 

1  ^  of  the  latest  farming  knowl-  y 

.  edge.   Every  planter  should  , 

have  it.    Sent  free. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 

Detroit, 

Mich. 


California  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company, 

Paitt-TJp  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

Cor.  Montgomery  and   California  Sts.,  S.  F. 

J.  D.  FRY President. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS Vice-President. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN.  ..Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


This  Company  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  Executor, 
Administrator,  Assignee,  Receiver,  or  Trustee.  It  is  a 
legal  depositary  for  Court  and  Trust  Funds.  Will  take 
entire  charge  of  Real  and  Personal  Estates,  collecting  the 
income  and  profits,  and  attending  to  all  such  details  as  an 
individual  in  like  capacity  could  do. 

Acts  as  Registrar  and  Transfer  Agent  of  all  Stocks  and 
Bonds. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily  balances. 
Issues  certificates  of  deposits  bearing  fixed  rates  of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department,  and  allows 
the  usual  rates  of  interest  therecn. 

HEKTTS     SAFES 

Ins'de  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from  $5  per  annum 
a? •-.■:  rd.  according  to  size.    Valuables  of  all  kinds  may  be 
)r:-\  rates. 
drawn   and  taken   care    of  without 


IT    TAKES    TWO. 

Miss  Edith  Cheston.    Captain  Hugh  Corney, 

V.  C,  her  cousin. 

Scene. — A  drawing-room  in  the  country. 

[A  servant  announces  Captain  Corney.] 

Edith — Cousin  Hugh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 

Hugh — Dear  Edith,  how  very  nice  you  look  !  It 
seems  impossible  that  three  years  should  have  passed 
over  you  since  you  and  I  danced  and  flirted  together. 

Edith— Flirted  ?  That  is  hardly  the  word,  is  it, 
Hugh? 

Hugh — No,  you  are  right — it  was  too  serious  for 
that,  and  I  suppose  we  both  meant  it — anyhow,  you 
look  prettier  and  nicer  than  ever  \taking  her  hands], 
and  you  were  always  the  prettiest  and  nicest  girl  in 
the  county. 

Edith  [pleased]— That  is  good  to  hear,  Hugh. 
Women,  even  the  least  vain,  like  to  be  told  now  and 
then  that  they  are  not  frights. 

Hugh — Of  course  they  do ;  you  are  the  vain  sex, 
I  suppose.  We  men  have  the  advantage  of  you 
there.  We  simply  don't  care  a  pin  what  we  look 
like.  Take  me,  for  instance.  I  know  I  am  not  what 
I  was  in  the  old  days— I  fancy  I  was  rather  good- 
looking  three  years  ago — a  man  may  say  that  without 
conceit  when  it  is  all  gone  by,  when  he  has  been 
through  India,  and  a  fever,  and  a  campaign  in  the 
hills,  and  lost  all  his  good 

Edith  [with  sudden  enthusiasm] — Lost  all  your 
looks  1  Why,  Hugh,  dear,  what  nonsense  you 
are  talking  I  Three  years  ago  you  were  little  more 
than  a  very  nice-looking  boy — a  very  delightful  one, 
I  admit — and  now  you  have  come  back  a  man — your 
face  is  bronzed,  your  mustache  is  longer,  your 
eyes 

Hugh  [smiling]—  Well,  dear,  my  eyes 

Edith — Oh,  I  am  talking  nonsense.  I  only 
meant  that  your  eyes  tell  one  you  have  looked  on 
danger  and  on  death,  and  have  not  turned  away. 
No  boy's  eyes  can  tell  one  that. 

Hugh — To  quote  you,  Edith,  "that  is  good  to 
hear." 

Edith  [shyly] — I  think  I  am  saying  too  much — 
but,  after  all,  it  is  three  years  since 

Hugh — It  is  not  a  bit  too  much  to  say — not  a  bit 
— and  we  were  always  such  friends. 

Edith — We  were,  indeed  1 

Hugh— But,  Edith,  you  know  I  wrote  from  India 
to  say  I  had  something  to  tell  you. 

Edith  [laughing  shyly]  —  An  announcement  to 
make  ? 

Hugh  [seriously] — A  very  important  one — for  me. 
You  know,  dear,  after  my  fever  I  was  sent  to  Simla 
to  get  well.     I  told  you  that,  did  I  not  ? 

Edith  [smiling]— Yes,  Hugh,  but  your  letters  got 
very  scanty  just  then.  Of  course  you  were  too  ill 
and  too  tired  to  write.     I  guessed  that. 

Hugh  [Put  out  for  the  moment]— Well— no.  I 
was  only — busy. 

Edith— Busy  ?— at  Simla  ? 

Hugh — Taken  up,  perhaps,  I  should  have  said. 

Edith — I  don't  quite  see. 

Hugh — No  ?  You  are  not  so  sharp  as  usual, 
Edith.  The  fact  is  the  general  in  command — old 
Somers,  you  know — was  very  kind  to  me  and  hospit- 
able. It  was  altogether  his  doing  my  getting  the 
V,  C.  for  that  affair  in  the  hills,  for  really  I  did 
nothing  more  than  the  other  fellows.  Well,  I  was  a 
good  deal  with  them,  you  know. 

Edith— With  them  ?    With  whom  ? 

Hugh — Why,  with  his  people — and — and— I  am 
engaged  to  Winifred  Somers — I  know  you  will  con- 
gratulate me.    [He  takes  her  hand.] 
[Edith  says  nothing  for  a   moment,   but  gets  very 
white.] 

Edith  \in  a  low  voice,  a?id  trembling  a  little] — I 
congratulate  you,  Hugh. 

Hugh — But  not  more  cordially  than  that  ?  How 
cold  your  hand  has  become,  and  you  are  quite  pale. 

Edith — It  was— rather  sudden.  [Smiling] :  You 
told  me  so  suddenly.  It  was  a  little  shock,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Hugh — But,  dear,  you  must  be  glad  with  me. 
Winifred  is  the  sweetest,  dearest  girl  in  the  whole 
world.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  her.  You  will 
be  so  fond  of  her,  Edith.  You  shall  be  the  first  of 
my  relatives  she  shall  know,  and  then,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view — but  I  don't  think  of  that ;  I 
would  marry  a  beggar  if  I  loved  her  as  I  do  Wini- 
fred— from  a  worldly  point  of  view  it  is  such  a  splen- 
did match  for  me. 

Edith — Hugh,  dear,  forgive  me  I  I  am  not  very 
well,  I  do  congratulate  and  wish  you  happiness 
with — with  her. 

Hugh  [looking  at  her  very  earnestly] — Edith,  my 
dearest  cousin,  I  think  I  know  what  it  is  that  has  up- 
set you.  I  have  told  you  all  this  too  suddenly.  You 
have  a  secret  of  your  own— a  grief  that,  in  my 
stupid  selfishness,  I  have  reminded  you  of.  Telling 
you  of  my  great  happiness  has,  I  fear,  reminded 
you  of  some  great  unhappiness  of  your  own— is  that 
not  so,  Edith  ?  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  pry  into  the 
secret  of  your  life,  dear  ;  but  I  know  I  guess  rightly. 
You  love  some  one  ? 

Edith — No,  no,  no.  [She  suddenly  bursts  into 
tears.] 

Hugh— Oh  I  I  am  so  sorry.  I  was  sure  it  was 
that.  In  this  time  of  my  happiness  you  are  too  gen- 
erous to  wish  to  let  me  share  your  trouble.  1  know 
you  so  well,  Edith,  and  your  unselfish  sympathy 
for  me. 


Edith — No,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  you  think — 
nothing. 

Hugh— Ah,  but  it  is,  though,  and  you  shall  let 
me  help  you.  It  is  some  fellow,  some  scoundrel  who 
has  made  love  to  you,  taught  you  to  care  for  him, 
and  then  gone  from  you. 

Edith — Never  mind  my  griefs,  Hugh. 

Hugh — But  I  do  mind,  my  dear  girl  1  Who  should 
mind,  if  I  don't  ?  Am  I  not  your  nearest  relative,  as 
well  as  your  best  friend  ?  Tell  me  who  it  is.  I  insist 
on  knowing,  and  then— — 

Edith  [smiling  through  her  tears]— What  would 
you  do  ? 

Hugh— Do?    I  would  break  the  villain's  head  ! 

Edith— No,  Hugh,  that  would  be — simply  impos- 
sible. 

Hugh  [hotly]— Not  at  all  1  It  would  give  me  the 
very  greatest  pleasure  in  life. 

Edith— I  think  not,  Hugh. 

Hugh— Ah  !    I  see.    You  still  love  the  scoundrel  ? 

Edith  [after  a  pause]— May  I  trust  you  with  a 
secret  ? 

Hugh — Of  course  you  may. 

Edith— Yes  ;  I  do  love  him  still.  I  always  shall. 
I  shall  never  marry  any  one. 

Hugh— Oh,  what  a  pity  !  I  had  hoped  your  good 
sense — you  have  lots  of  sense,  Edith — would  have 
opened  your  eyes  ;  for  the  fellow  evidently  is  a 
heartless  ruffian. 

EDITH  [indignantly]— Not  at  all  I 

Hugh— Not  heartless  ?    Oh,  come,  now  1 

Edith — Not  heartless — only  blind. 

Hugh — He  never  knew  how  much  you  cared  for 
him  ? 

Edith — He  never  did. 

Hugh— Then  I  forgive  him. 

Edith— So  do  I,  Hugh. 

Hugh — I  should  like  to  punch  his  head,  all  the 
same  I     He  must  be  an  ass  ! — Black  and  White. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Letter  from  the  San  Juan. 
Since  I  wrote  you  in  the  summer 
We  have  had  a  world  of  trouble. 

Times  are  hard,  and  silver  falling  ; 
Pelts  that  used  to  bring  two  pesos 
Sell  for  one.     Our  sheep  are  dying 
On  the  hills  for  want  of  water ; 
Times  are  hard. 

Miss  Ogalalla, 
Daughter  of  old  Winamuka, 
Has  eloped  ;  she's  gone  and  married 
Hosteen-throw-the-Rope,  the  cowboy. 
He's  the  cuss  that  caused  the  outbreak 
On  the  San  Juan  in  the  summer. 

Muldoon  Day  has  been  appointed 
Agent  for  the  Utes  ;  and  doubtless 
He'll  make  trouble  with  our  people. 
Sunday  week  he  sold,  or  traded, 
To  the  war  chief,  Huntin'-T rouble. 
Two  large  sticks  of  giant  powder 
For  rolled  oats. 

The  old  chief  brought  it 
To  the  hogan  of  his  brother, 
To  the  house  of  Winamuka, 
And  the  aged  Distant-Thunder, 
"Muka's  wife,  prepared  to  cook  it. 

While  the  giant  powder  roasted 
Came  the  Ute  slave  to  inform  them 
That  without  the  hogan  waited 
Hosteen-throw-the-Rope,  the  cowbov, 
With  their  daughter. 

"  Let  them  enter," 
Shrieked  the  war  chief,  Lalla's  uncle, 
As  he  grasped  his  loaded  rifle: 
He  did  hope  to  do  the  cowboy, 
For  his  heart  was  full  of  murder. 

Not  a  word  spoke  Winamuka, 
He  remembered  how  the  cowboy 
Had  purloined  his  can  of  liquor. 
That  was  not  to  be  forgiven. 
Slowly  swung  the  door  ;  they  entered. 

Now  the  heart  of  Distant-Thunder, 
When  she  saw  her  daughter,  melted  : 
Open-armed  she  ran  to  meet  her. 
Quick  the  war  chief,  Huntin'-Trouble, 
Raised  his  rifle,  and  the  cowboy 
Seeing  which,  did  then  get  action  ;      ■« 
But  before  he  pulled  his  pistol 
Lo,  the  dynamite  exploded. 
And  the  war  chief  hit  the  ceiling. 
Through  the  roof  poor  Huntin'-Trouble 
Took  his  flight.     Old  Winamuka 
Lost  an  eye. 

Young  Shoot,  the- Rabbit, 
Who  was  hunting  on  the  mountain. 
Hastened  home. 

His  frightened  father 
Thus  explained : 

"  Your  wicked  uncle 
Raised  his  rifle  to  do  murder, 
When  the  rolled  oats  we  were  roasting 
Did  explode  like  white  man's  cannon : 
Thunder  like." 

"  Where  is  my  uncle  ?  " 
'  In  the  top  of  yonder  pifion." 
'  Is  he  dead?" 

"Well,  I  should  rather." 

— Cy  Warman  in  Nezu  York  Sit 


Keep  Your  Weather-Eye  Open. 

Fraud  loves  a  shining  mark.  Occasionally  spuri- 
ous imitations  spring  up  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, the  great  American  family  remedy  for  chills  and 
fever,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  biliousness,  nervous- 
ness, neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  disorder. 
The  imitations  are  usually  fiery  local  bitters  full  of 
high  wines.  Look  out  for  the  firm  signature  on  the 
genuine  label  and  vignette  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon. 

The  Minister  of  Paris  Police,  M.  Lepine,  thinks 
that  vanity  is  a  very  powerful  motive  among  anarch- 
ists, and  with  the  hope  of  quieting  their  activity,  he 
begs  the  papers  not  to  publish  their  portraits. 


Old  Time 
Methods 

of  treating 
Colds  and 
Coughs  were 
based  on  the 
idea  of  sup- 
pression. We 
now  know 
that  "feeding  a 
cold"  is  good  doctrine. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  hypo- 
phosphites,  a  rich  fat-food, 
cures  the  most  stubborn 
cough  when  ordinary  medi- 
cines have  failed.  Pleasant 
to  take;  easy  to  digest. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowpe.  N.  Y.    All  drnggiats. 
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I       Those  who  have  a       ■- 

Good 
i  Digestion 

have  little  sympathy 
for  the  dyspeptic.  They 
can  eat  everything  that 
comes  along.  While  f 
they  can  eat  rich  food 
without  fear  of  the 
dyspeptic's  bad  experi- 
ences, they  neverthe- 
less  greatly  appreciate  S 
a  delicate  flavor  in  | 
their  pastry. 

iCottolcncf 

when  used  as  a  short-  - 
ening,  always  pro 
duces  the  finest  flavor-  | 
ed  pastry,  which  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the 
many  objections  which  | 
the  use  of  lard  always  | 
produces.  Test  its 
value  by  one  trial. 

Refuse  all  substitutes. 

Send  three  cents  in  stampa  to  N.  K. 
Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  hand- 
some Cottolene  Cook  Book,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  recipes,  prepared  by 
nine  eminent  authorities  on  cooking,  j 
Cottolene  Is  Bold  by  ail  grocers. 

Made  only  by 

11  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  I 

ST.  LOUIS  and 

■CHICAGO,    HEW  YORK,    BOSTON.; 


EPICUREAN  SAUCE 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL, 

LONDON, 

IS  HIGH  PRICED 


HIGH  QUALITY- 


NONE  EQUALS 
IT. 


-TO   DE   HAD   ONLY  OF 


SlYII      i    H    S    STORE, 

416-418    Front    Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  1340.     Ask  for  our  Catalogue. 


THE    GREAT   NO.    4 

Stamping    Outfit 

The  largest  and  best  Stamping  Oulfit  ever  sold  for  81. 
It  consists  of  6  Alphabets  and  204  Handsome  Patterns. 
By  mail  to  ^ny  address,  SI  1.-1-0. 

PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

410  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder 
Most  Perfect  Made. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ot  the  manufacture! 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBRR8; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUOS, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  &  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  38%-lnob  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


January  i,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

One  day,  an  old  gentleman  who  found  the  Java 
village  at  the  World's  Fair  very  absorbing,  at  length 
confided  in  a  young  man  standing  near.  "  It's  pow- 
erful nice  to  watch,"  he  said,  "  but  I  may  say  I  should 
be  better  on't  if  I  was  a  trifle  better  posted.  My 
jography's  a  leetle  rusty,  and  it's  truth  and  fact  that 
I  don't  jestly  know  where  Java  is.  Now  where  is 
it?"  "Oh,"  said  the  young  man,  with  the  assured 
quiet  of  one  who  knows,  "just  a  little  way  from 
Mocha !  " 

Colonel  Dodge  in  a  recent  book  tells  a  story  about 
a  well-bred  Englishman,  a  visitor  in  this  country, 
who  was  fed  by  his  American  cousins  "  constantly 
on  that  confection  yclept  Washington  pie."  One 
day,  after  he  had  been  fed  too  much  of  the  con- 
fection, he  felt  uncomfortable.  Instead  of  growling 
and  grumbling,  and  alluding  to  the  blasted  climate, 
like  the  proverbial  Englishman  of  fiction,  he  meekly 
and  quietly  remarked:  "Doubtless  General  Wash- 
ington was  a  great  and  good  man,  but  d his  pie." 

During  the  year  1883,  threatening  letters  were  sent 
to  many  public  men  in  England.  Among  others. 
Lord  Salisbury  received  a  letter  from  the  chief  con- 
stable of  Hertfordshire  informing  him  that  his  life 
and  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  were  to  be  attempted  the  following  Mon- 
day. This  letter  Lord  Salisbury  sent  to  Mr.  Smith, 
with  the  accompanying  grimly  comical  little  note  : 
"  My  Dear  Smith:  The  inclosed  may  interest  you. 
I  am  afraid  I  am,  in  point  of  superficies,  the  biggest 
mark  of  the  two.— SALISBURY." 


took  place,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  great 
journalist  was  kept  busy  answering  Mr.  Smith's  ques- 
tions. Then  the  next  appointment  was  announced, 
the  visitor  was  bowed  out,  and  it  flashed  on  him  that 
for  once  a  Britisher  had  outwitted  a  Yankee.  "  I 
guess,"  he  remarked  to  the  private  secretary,  as  he 
picked  up  his  hat — "  I  guess  that  Mr.  Smith  has  in- 
terviewed me." 


Mr.  Lowry  is  a  man  with  a  moderate  income  and 
one  child,  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  whom  he 
is  already  sending  to  a  French  master,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  paid  every  Monday.  Recently  I.fy. 
Lowry  sent  Henry  to  his  lesson  without  the  usual 
bank-note.  That  evening  the  father  did  as  he  always 
does — looked  over  the  boy's  exercise,  and  this  is 
what  he  found  Henry  doing  his  best  to  put  into 
Parisian  French  :  "  I  have  no  money.  The  week  is 
up.  Have  you  no  money  ?  Has  your  father  no 
money?  I  need  money.  What  is  the  day  of  the 
week?  The  day  of  the  week  is  Monday.  Does 
your  father  know  the  day  of  the  week?" 

Colonel  Gilbert  Pierce,  the  late  Minister  to  Portu- 
gal, once  picked  up  in  his  arms  a  young  lady  who 
stood  hesitating  at  the  corner  of  a  street  in  an 
Indiana  village,  unable  to  cross  it,  because  a  shower 
had  filled  it  with  a  rushing  torrent  of  water.  The 
young  lady  submitted  without  protest  while  the 
colonel  strode  gallantly  through  the  torrent  until  he 
deposited  his  fair  charge  on  the  opposite  sidewalk, 
with  dry  feet.  "  Sir  1 "  she  then  said,  indignantly, 
"  are  you  aware  that  you  have  insulted  me?"  "  I 
was  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  but  see- 
ing that  you  are  right,  I  beg  to  make  amends."  So 
saying,  he  picked  up  the  protesting  damsel  and  re- 
stored her  to  the  point  where  he  had  first  made  her 

acquaintance. 

-m- 

Just  after  the  suppression  of  "missing  word" 
competitions  in  England,  some  months  ago,  a  "  Sal- 
vation Army  man  "  gathered  in  a  London  street  an 
audience  of  two  or  three  girls  and  boys.  To  them 
he  addressed  the  message  of  salvation,  inviting  the 
juveniles  to  "  come  and  be  washed,"  etc.  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  his  exordium,  he  blossomed  forth  emphati- 
cally, emphasizing  each  paragraph  with  one  fist  in 
the  other  palm.  "  He  spake  the  Word,  and  Peter 
spoke  it  "  f pause  j.  "  And  Paul  spoke  it  "  (pause). 
"  Have  you  read  the  Word  ?  "  (pause),  "  Do  you 
know  the  Word?"  (long pause).  And  then  came 
the  inevitable  policeman,  who,  ungently  pushing  the 
preacher  on  the  shoulder,  said,  gruffly  :  "  You  get 
away,  young  man  ;  you  know  it  ain't  right.  We 
can't  have  no  '  Missin'  Word  Competitions  '  'ere. 
You  know  they're  illegal,  so  just  stow  it." 


The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  principal  New  York 
dailies,  being  in  London,  wrote  to  request  an  inter- 
view with  the  late  W.  H.  Smith,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Smith  had  minuted  the  letter,  "Express 
regret,"  when  he  changed  his  mind,  and  said  to  his 
secretary  :  *'  No,  let  him  come  ;  he  can  give  me  the 
information  I  want  about  the  municipal  institutions 
of  New  York."  (The  Locil  Government  Bill  was 
under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  time.)    An  appointment  was  made,  the  interview 


During  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  while  relations 
were  very  strained  between  England  and  the  Czar,  a 
member  was  indiscreet  enough  to  put  a  question  to 
Disraeli,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  the  event  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  doing  a  certain  act.  Disraeli,  with  a  most 
funereal  face,  slowly  advanced  to  the  table.  The  ques- 
tion, he  declared  in  a  slow,  measured  voice,  was  one 
of  such  perilous  moment,  that  the  honorable  member 
acted  most  unwisely  in  putting  it  on  the  paper  ;  yet  it 
was  a  question  of  such  importance  that  the  only  course 
now  open  to  the  government  was  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable, and  boldly  answer.  "  If,"  declared  Dis- 
raeli, "the  emperor  takes  this  step,  all  I  can  say 
is — and  I  am  speaking  after  a  prolonged  consultation 
with  my  colleagues — the  government  will  then  give 
the  policy  they  are  to  pursue  their  very  best  consider- 
ation." 

At  the  lime  of  the  fabulous  success  of  Lamartine's 
"History  of  the  Girondins,"  M.  Buloz,  editor  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  begged  the  poet  to 
contribute  something  in  prose  for  his  periodical. 
Lamartine  consented,  making  a  condition,  however, 
of  an  advance  payment  of  four  thousand  francs. 
On  receiving  the  money,  he  handed  the  publisher  a 
copy  of  verses,  saying  that  he  could  print  them  if  he 
liked  as  an  earnest  of  his  promised  articles.  Then 
came  the  revolution  of  1848.  One  day  Lamartine, 
then  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  received  a  call  from 
Buloz.  now  his  bitter  enemy.  "  I  have  come,"  said 
the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  "  to  ask 
you  to  pay  me  the  four  thousand  francs  I  lent  you." 
"Certainly,  with  pleasure,"  answered  Lamartine, 
taking  four  crisp  thousand -franc  notes  out  of  a 
drawer  of  his  writing-table.  Buloz,  quite  unpre- 
pared for  this  prompt  way  of  transacting  business, 
faltered,  "  But,  then,  I  owe  you  something  for  those 
verses."  "  Oh,  that  is  of  no  consequence  ;  do  not 
mention  that,"  said  Lamartine,  carelessly.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  M.  le  Ministre,  but  the  Revue  dts  Deux 
Mondes  prefers  not  to  be  under  obligation,"  said 
the  editor,  very  stiffly.  "  Ah  1  then  the  matter 
is  very  easily  adjusted  ;  let  us  call  it  four  thousand 
francs,"  and  Lamartine  replaced  the  notes  in  his 
drawer,  locking  it  up  carefully. 

The  famous  surgeon,  Velpeau,  was  visited  one  day 
at  his  house  during  the  consultation  hour  by  a  mar- 
quis renowned  for  his  closeness.  Velpeau  informed 
the  marquis  that  an  operation  was  urgent,  and  that 
the  fee  would  amount  to  four  thousand  francs.  At 
this  the  marquis  made  a  wry  face  and  left.  A  fort- 
night later  Dr.  Velpeau,  while  making  his  rounds  in 
the  Hospital  de  la  Charity,  had  his  attention  attracted 
by  a  face  that  seemed  familar  to  him.  In  answer  to 
his  inquiry,  it  was  stated  that  the  patient  was  a  foot- 
man of  a  nobleman  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain. 
The  surgeon  found  that  his  case  resembled  in  every 
particular  the  somewhat  unusual  one  for  which  the 
marquis  had  consulted  him  a  fortnight  previously. 
He  refrained,  however,  from  making  any  comments. 
Three  weeks  after  the  operation,  when  the  patient 
was  about  to  be  discharged,  Dr.  Velpeau  called  him 
aside  and  exclaimed  :  "  Monsieur,  I  am  extremely 
flattered  and  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  cure  you. 
There  is,  however,  a  small  formality  with  which  you 
will  have  to  comply  before  I  can  sign  your  exeat  ; 
that  is,  you  will  have  to  sign  a  check  for  ten  thou- 
sand francs  in  behalf  of  the  public  charity  bureau  of 
your  metropolitan  district."  The  patient's  face  be- 
came livid.  "You  can  do  what  you  like  about  it," 
continued  the  doctor  ;  "but  if  you  refuse  all  Paris 

will  know  to-morrow   that   the   Marquis  de  D 

adopted  the  disguise  of  a  footman  in  order  to  secure 
free  treatment  at  this  hospital  and  to  usurp  the  place 
which  belongs  by  right  to  a  pauper."  Of  course  the 
marquis  paid. 


Imitators  and  Impostors. 

The  unequaled  success  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters 
as  an  external  remedy  has  induced  unscrupulous  parties  to 
offer  imitations,  which  they  endeavor  to  sell  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  Allcock's.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  them  in 
the  same  category  as  the  genuine  porous  plaster.  Their 
alleged  equality  with  Allcock's  is  a  false  pretense. 

The  ablest  medical  practitioners  and  chemists  and  thou- 
sands of  grateful  patients  unite  in  declaring  Allcock's 
Porous  Plasters  the  best  external  remedy  ever  produced. 
Ask  for  Allcock's,  and  accept  no  other. 

Brandketh's  Pills  act  upon  the  whol-  system. 


Is   the   inevitable   result  of  using 


Pozzoni's: 

COMPLEXION 

Powder.^ 

SAFE.     CURATIVE.      BEAUTIFYING. 

When  rigbtly  used  Is  Invisibles 
AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  FANCY  STORES. 


JfrfisSS* 


OI<C©  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acta 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar-d  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  F8ANCISCO,  CAU 
•OUISV1UE.  Kf.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


a  Stimulating  Eestorative, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 
the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PREVENTION  and  CURE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

22  Rue  Drouou  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  Street,  N.  T. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DEH'SOU,  Publisher,    Chicago. 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE   ONLY   LINE   RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped     with     Pullman 

Buffet  Sleeping-Cars,  Free  lie- 

cllntng-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLOlS  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with    Direct  Routes  to 
CHICAGO      THE    WOK]LD's    FAIR    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeRUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

izi  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall     Steamers. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool    and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

FROM    NHW   YORK : 

Britannic...    .January  roth  I  Adriatic February  7th 

Teutonic January  17th  I  Britannic February  14th 

Majestic January  34th  I  Majestic February  21st 

Germanic January  31st  |  Germanic February  28lh 

Saloon  rates,  S50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45,  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  tn  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 
39  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 


From  Dec.  1,  1893. 


7-00    A. 
7.CO   A. 

7-30  A. 

8.3O   A. 

O.OO  A 


*  9.OO  A. 
t    IO.OO  A. 

*  I2.00  M. 

*  I. OO  P. 
4.OO    P. 


4.30    P. 
5.OO  P. 


S.OO  P. 

6.00  P. 

6.CO  P. 

t      7-00  P. 

7.OO  P. 


Atlantic   Express   for  Ogdei 
East.. 


and 


Benicia,Vaca\Tlle,§Rumsey,Sacra- 
mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose,  btockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Red 
Bluff,  and  *OrovUle 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  Niles.  and  San   Jose" 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\  . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia.  Vacaville.  Woodland. 
Knight's  Landing.  Marysville, 
OroviUe,  and  Sacramento 

Niles,   Livermore,  and   San  Jose 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  Fresno    

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\. 
Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.45  a. 
7-15  p. 
6.15   p. 

4-15  p- 


8-45    r. 

*  8.4s  r. 

t     6. is  p. 

*  6. iS   p. 

*  9.00   p. 


IO-4",    A. 
8-45   A. 


IO   45  A. 

IO.45  A. 

945  A. 

7-45  A. 

t       8.45  ^ 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION    (Narrow  Gauge). 


8.15  a.  Newark,  L'enterville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

2. 15  P.  Newark.  Centerville,  San  Jose1. 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Enulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

4.15  p.     Newark.  San  Jos6,  Los  Gatos.... 

.11-45  p-     Hunters'      Train      for     Newark, 

Alviso,    San   Jos£.    Los   Gatos, 

and  Way  Stations 


7 -20  p. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sta. 


6  45  a.     San    Jose1,    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 

8. 15  a.  San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos.  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 

""  L"  r   pal  Way  Stations 

10. 40  a  .     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

12.25   p-     Palo  Alto  and  Wav  Stations 

*  2.20   p.     San  Jos^,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 

*  3.30  p.    San    Jose    and     principal    Way 

Stations 

*  4.25   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.10  p.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 8.48  a. 

6 .  30   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  a. 

t  11-45  p-    Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 
Stations t     7,26  >. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN   FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo    *8.oo      9.00    *iooo  and   11.00  a.  m.,    *I2.3o 

Ji.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and   *6.oo    P.  M. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Eroadv. ay— *6.oo       '7.00 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a,    m.,    Ji2.co   '12.30 

_      2.00     *3  00      4,00      and     *5.oo  p.   m. 


2  45    p. 


6.26 
5.06 
4-15 


IO.40  A. 


9-47    A. 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 

Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 

The   PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY   wul 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
o^uire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line   to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Jose. Decen.ber  28th 

S3.  Acapulco January  8th 

SS.  Colon January  18th 

Note— When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and   China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Saturday,  December  30,  at  3  ;■.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  January  18,  at  3  P.  m. 

China. .  .(via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday.  January  30,  at  3  r.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  February  17,  at  3  P.  w. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannaii  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANT. 

FOR  JAPAJJ  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Gaelic Tuesday.  January  9 

Belgic Thursday,  February  8 

Oceanic,  .(via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  February  27 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  20 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  October  12,  27.  November  and  December  11,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  October 
2,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Santa  Monica).  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  nt  11  a.  w. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each   1  Ti  :^ct-office. 

Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  O 

No.  10  Market  Street,  Ctl* 
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Society  as  seen  by  Oscar  Wilde  is,  indeed,  a  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  thing.  Every  one  in  it  is  clever  ; 
every  one  can  make  epigrams  as  well  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  on  a  French  book  of  aphorisms  ; 
every  one  knows  how  to  comport  himself  in  the  most 
trying  situations  and  always  can  be  relied  upon  to 
say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment.  The  men 
are  all  clever  and  all  bad  ;  the  women  are  all  clever 
and  all  would  be  bad  if  they  did  not  think  that,  in 
the  end,  it  paid  better  to  be  good.  But  they  are  all 
entertaining,  and  amusing,  and  cynically  flippant, 
and  if,  as  Lord  Darlington  says,  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  kinds  of  people — tedious  and  charming — 
then  everybody  in  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan" 
must  be  perfectly  and  absolutely  charming,  for  no- 
body is  ever  tedious. 

In  this  golden  society  of  Mr.  Wilde's  there  can 
be  no  dull  dinners  or  dreary  dances.  There  are  no 
people  who  can  only  talk  of  the  weather,  no  women 
who  tell  you  their  tribulations  with  servants  and 
milliners,  no  men  who  are  wild  and  restive  unless 
they  can  talk  business  and  politics — good  gracious, 
no  I  There  are  no  Philistines  in  Mr.  Wildes  world. 
Everybody  has  devoted  their  life  to  the  perpetrating 
of  smart  things.  That  is  what  they  evidently  were 
made  for.  And  how  witty  they  are — Heavens,  how 
witty  they  are  1  It  is  positively  uncanny.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  coruscation  of  epigrams.  Each  new  person 
who  comes  on  breaks  out  into  epigrams.  There  is  a 
perfect  delirium  of  epigrams.  Now  and  then  there 
is  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  some  one  murmurs  a  trifle 
of  sentiment ;  but  it  is  only  a  moment  by  the  way 
to  let  a  new  burst  of  epigrams  gather,  then  they 
break  over  the  stage  and  sweep  everything  before 
them. 

Mr.  Wilde,  of  course,  has  given  to  his  own  sex 
the  cream  of  the  epigrams.  All  the  men  talk  this 
way.  They  are  such  clever  men  !  If  they  grow 
them  that  way  in  England,  no  wond  :r  the  American 
girl  likes  to  take  herself  and  her  millions  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  There  she  not  only  gets  a  title, 
but  she  may  sit  silent  for  the  rest  of  her  life  and 
listen  to  her  husband  being  clever.  All  the  men  in 
society,  as  Mr.  Wilde  has  found  it,  whether  they 
are  dukes,  lords,  or  plain,  ordinary  sirs,  can  be 
wtyy  without  an  effort.  None  of  them  find  it  in  the 
least  a  serious  thing  to  be  a  funnyman.  There  is 
one — Cecil  Graham,  a  mere  lad  it  would  seem — who 
sits  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  and  turns  out  aphorisms 
as  fast  as  any  other  common,  every-day  man  can 
talk  about  the  weather.  Cecil  Graham  is  young,  but 
tremendously  sophisticated.  He  is  a  simple  little 
ostrich,  but  he  knows  it  all,  as  that  sweet  song  says. 
Cecil  has  opinions  to  give  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
jects, and  he  gives  them  in  a  way  which  recalls 
Bulwer's  earlier  heroes — those  world-weary,  con- 
quering young  men  of  Byronic  beauty,  who  fled 
before  infatuated  duchesses,  and  had  experienced  all 
the  fleeting  emotions  of  this  vale  of  tears  before 
they  had  emerged  from  their  teens. 

Mr.  Wilde's  men  are  all  decidedly  inclined  to  the 
Bulwer  ideal— the  ideal  Bulwer  had  in  his  youth  that 
his  ripe  age  must  have  deplored.  They  have  also  a 
strong  dash  of  the  Byron  hero,  the  main  tenet  of 
whose  creed  Macaulay  found  out  to  be  a  determina- 
tion to  hate  his  neighbor  and  love  his  neighbor's 
wife.  But  they  do  not  brag  about  their  lofty  stan- 
dards and  high  aspirations  the  way  the  women  do. 

Mr.  Wilde's  two  heroines  are  essentially  men's 
women.  They  do  the  most  outrageous  things,  and 
then,  by  enunciating  a  few  fine  sentiments  on  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  female  heart,  the  sad  plight  of  women 
generally,  and  the  brutal  and  inhuman  treatment  to 
which  the  weaker  sex  is  continually  subjected,  right 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  self-respecting  males  to 
whom  they  are  matrimonially  uniled.  Speaking  in 
the  words  of  "  the  divine  Williams,"  "  there  is  small 
choice  between  rotten  apples,"  and  Lady  Winder- 
mere and  Mrs.  Erlynne  are  about  as  rotten  a  pair  of 
apples  as  one  could  meet  with. 

Lady  Windermere  has  pretensions  to  being  re- 
garded with  high  respect  and  reverence.  She  does 
a  great  deal  of  talking  about  the  duties  of  a  good 
wife,  and  the  straight  and  narrow  path  along  which 
respectable  ladies  roust  tread.  But  when  Lord 
Darlington — a  cynical  marquis,  who  has  passed  the 
whole  first  act  in  making  epigrams  which  may,  of 
course,  have  a  subtle  fascination  for  the  young 
British  matron,  but  which  we  over  here  would  con- 
sider a  trifle  monotonous — urges  her  in  true  French 
melodrama  style  to  fly  with  him  to  some  distant 
clime  where  eloping  couples  are  high  in  popular 
esteem,  she  only  gives  a  little,  well-bred  start,  and 
then  barkens  to  the  voice  of  the  serpent  as  if  she 
:y  kindly  to  its  mode  of  discourse. 
■-...  leaious  and  believing  herself  deceived  and 
Lady  Windermere  flies — flies  in  a  white 


silk  and  yellow-velvet  ball-dress,  with  no  hat  on — a 
conspicuous  costume  for  one  who  contemplates 
eloping  to  France  with  a  live  lord.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Mrs.  Erlynne,  who  follows  her  to  Lord  Darlington's 
rooms,  that  arrests  the  fugitive,  and — alas,  that  the 
aesthetic  Wilde  should  resort  to  such  a  threadbare, 
bourgeois  trick  1 — causes  her  to  return  by  an  allusion 
to  her  "little  chee-ild."  These  eloping  married 
ladies  who  remember  that  they  have  a  little 
"  chee-ild"  just  in  time  to  return  to  it,  are  a  great 
strain  upon  one's  quality  of  toleration.  Having 
gone  far  enough  to  contemplate  leaving  the  little 
"chee-ild"  and  the  little  "  chee-ild's"  father,  they 
might  just  as  well  go  entirely  and  not  bother  them- 
selves to  return.  A  woman  such  as  Lady  Winder- 
mere, who  has  not  even  the  miserable  excuse  of 
loving  the  man  she  contemplates  eloping  with,  is  too 
wretched  a  creature  to  be  worth  saving. 

The  best  figure  in  the  whole  play  is  Mrs.  Erlynne. 
Mrs.  Erlynne  is  natural  and  real.  It  is  as  it  should  be 
that  Mrs.  Eilynne  is  brilliant :  such  v.  omen  must  be,  or 
they  get  pushed  and  elbowed  out  of  sight.  While 
it  is — alas,  that  it  should  be  so ! — a  great  strain  on  the 
public's  credulity  to  represent  society  men  as  so  de- 
lightfully, but  improbably  clever,  it  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural that  Mrs.  Erlynne,  with  such  a  past  behind  her 
to  be  kept  hidden  and  such  a  future  before  her  to  be 
fought  out  with  fate,  should  be  preternaturally  clever. 

And  Mrs.  Erlynne  is  this.  The  neat  epigrams, 
with  their  flavor  of  cold  bitterness,  come  well  from 
her  tongue.  The  hard  sharpness,  the  immovable 
poise  and  self-possession  of  the  woman  who  has  had 
to  fight  her  way  step  by  step,  and  is  struggling  back 
to  her  old  place  with  cool  effrontery  and  shrewd  de- 
termination, are  well  given.  Not  quite  an  adven- 
turess, longing  for  her  old  position,  with  its  honors, 
and  its  friendships,  and  its  graces  of  fashionable  life, 
she  determines  on  a  bold  move.  The  impudence  of 
her  smart  sallies  at  Lady  Windermere's  ball  is  de- 
lightful, and  her  fine  manner  of  carrying  off  the 
embarrassment  of  the  situation  was  inimitable. 

In  her  rhapsodies  of  sentiment  in  scene  third,  Mrs. 
Erlynne  is  not  so  happy.  It  is  said  that  no  woman 
writer  can  describe  a  conversation  between  men  that 
will  be  natural.  This  seems  to  hold  good  with  writers 
of  the  other  sex.  It  is  a  bold  man  who  undertakes 
to  write  an  interview,  especially  on  such  an  emotional 
subject,  between  two  women.  The  one  in  "  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan"  was  very  forced,  flat,  and 
French.  The  women  sob  and  sentimentalize  in  an 
absurd  manner.  Mrs.  Erlynne,  invoking  the  gods 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  is  a  very  fine,  elevating  sight. 
She  says  probably  just  what  she  would  say  while  con- 
versing with  Lord  Augustus  Lorton,  but  she  would 
have  bad  too  much  sense  to  talk  that  way  to  Lady 
Windermere.  She  would  probably  have  told  Lady 
Windermere  how  horrid  it  would  be  to  lose  her  social 
position,  and  have  nobody  call  on  her,  and  not  be 
able  to  get  into  any  society  but  that  of  people  she 
could  not  tolerate,  and  have  to  live  at  foreign  water- 
ing-places, and  know  boarding-house  countesses  and 
baronesses  without  counts  or  barons,  and  have  her 
London  friends  avoid  her  when  they  chanced  to 
meet.  This  would  have  been  realism,  but  it  would 
not  have  allowed  Oscar  Wilde  to  write  an  intense 
scene  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  ink  of  Dumas  fils,  or 
given  Miss  Brookyn  and  Miss  Arthur  a  chance  to  sob 
and  show  how  aristocratic  ladies  behave  when  their 
hearts  are  supposed  to  be  breaking  to  bits. 

This  play,  with  all  its  falseness,  its  tinsel  glitter 
and  meretricious  smartness,  has  yet  the  great  and — to 
some — sovereign  merit  of  being  interesting.  It  cer- 
tainly never  drags.  You  may  look  upon  the  people 
as  absurd  caricatures,  the  point  of  view  as  one- 
sided and  theatrical,  but  you  will  find  yourself  listen- 
ing to  the  gayly  sparkling  dialogue  with  interest.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Ouida  play — all  show,  and  tinsel,  and 
rouge,  and  pearl-powder,  and  lime-light,  and  yet, 
like  a  made-up  beauty  when  you  do  not  look  at  her 
beside  a  fresh  young  girl,  is  a  very  pretty  thing  in  its 
way. 

It  certainly  gives  yet  another  aspect  of  the  diversi- 
fied talent  of  its  author.  One  touch  more  and  Oscar 
Wilde  would  have  been  a  great  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual luminary.  There  is  no  truth  about  his  art, 
and  it  never  can  be  great.  He  is  an  intensified 
Tom  Moore  who  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  all  the  French 
oracles.  There  is  a  great  strain  of  the  artist  in  him, 
and  a  still  greater  one  of  the  charlatan.  It  is  as  if 
the  spirits  of  Keats  and  Cagliostro  had  transmigrated 
into  the  body  of  the  brilliant  Oscar,  and  Cagliostro's 
— who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  person  when  he  was  here 
in  the  flesh — was  the  more  powerful  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Wilde  is  one  of  those  people  who  is  simply 
prodigiously  clever.  He  is  without  greatness,  but 
greatness  rarely  comes  with  acute,  helpful,  useful 
cleverness.  The  great  artists  have  never  been 
worldly  successes.  Mr.  Wilde  is  a  brilliant,  worldly 
success.  The  way  he  and  his  family  have  advertised 
themselves  is  a  thing  to  fill  Buffalo  Bill's  advance- 
agent  with  envy.  Oscar  Wilde  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  advertised  peopie  in  the  world,  now  that 
Jumbo  is  dead.  Yet,  now  and  then,  from  beneath 
the  mask  of  charlatanism,  there  flashes  some  real 
brilliance.  His  book  of  essays  contained  some  ideas 
of  extreme  originality,  some  passages  of  singularly 
picturesque  beauty — that  one,  notably,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  beauty  of  the  broad-eyed,  palc-visaged 
women  of  Burne-Jones,  who,  he  asserted,  have 
stamped  their  beauty  upon  the  gently  bovine  English 
type. 

Following  that,  his  novelette  was  successful. 
Then  this  versatile  man — who  has  written  a  volume 


of  verse,  been  a  lecturer  on  art  and  asstheticism, 
talked  to  Leadville  miners  and  London  beauties  on 
the  advantages  of  a  life  spent  in  adoring  the  beauti- 
ful— takes  to  the  writing  of  plays.  The  luck  of  the 
skillful  watcher  of  the  world's  fluctuating  tastes  is 
still  with  him.  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  with  its 
smartness,  its  Frenchiness.  its  cleverness,  and  its 
falseness,  was  an  instantaneous  success.  On  the  first 
night,  Mr.  Wilde  «was  called  before  the  curtain. 
His  aesthetic  days  were  a  mere  folly  of  his  youth. 
He  is  lo.v  a  gentleman  of  fashion — as  to  clothes,  at 
least.  He  lounged  before  the  curtain,  a  green  carna- 
tion in  his  button-hole,  a  cigarette  between  his  lips. 
Then  he  removed  it  and  made  a  little,  languid 
speech,  and  lounged  away.  Cleverness,  sham, 
affectation,  ability — strange  combination  of  antago- 
nistic attributes. 


HARTSHORN'S  SELE"4ewl 


SHADE  ROLLERS 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  beginning  January 
1. 1894;  the  Palmer  company  in  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan  "  at  the  Baldwin;  the  American  Extravaganza 
Company  in  "  Sinbad  "  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  ; 
and  the  stock  company  in  "  The  Island  of  Jewels"  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 


A  Faust  exhibition  is  now  being  held  in  the 
Goethe  house  at  -Frankfort  under  the  charge  of  a 
German  patriotic  society,  its  object  being  to  show 
the  influence  of  the  Faust  legend  on  the  intellectual 
life  of  Germany.  Beginning  with  the  historical 
Faust,  the  development  of  the  legend  is  traced  by 
contemporary  accounts,  including  the  various  versions, 
native  and  foreign,  of  the  Fauslbiicher.  The  collec- 
tion includes  a  vast  number  of  programmes  of  Mar- 
lowe's "  Dr.  Faustus,"  as  well  as  Goethe's  drama, 
and  copies  of  all  operas,  parodies,  satires,  etc.,  based 
on  this  subject.  Among  the  translations  of  Goethe's 
"  Faust"  are  twenty-one  English,  eighteen  French, 
four  Russian,  three  each  of  Swedish,  Portuguese, 
and  Italian,  concluding  with  one  Hebrew  ;  the  poem 
being  represented  in  sixteen  languages  in  all. 


Fop  Dyspepsia  and  Nervousness 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  C.  D  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  says  : 
"  It  is  eminently  useful  in  dyspepsia  and  in  all  forms 
of  indigestion  ;  thus,  it  becomes  a  tonic  and  sedative, 
exciting  all  the  vital  functions,  calming  nervous  irri- 
tation. It  is  acceptable  to  the  stomach  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  where  other  medicaments  are  rejected." 


The  German  Kaiser  found,  not  long  ago,  that 
there  were  many  baronesses,  countesses,  etc.,  in  the 
corps  de  ballet  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  in  Berlin.  So 
be  ordered  them  all  to  justify  the  use  of  the  aristo- 
cratic "  von,"  which  they  used  so  freely.  Next  day 
the  ballet  girls  were  all  plain  "  misses." 


Mrs.  Grant  has  sold  General  Grant's  cottage  at 
Elberon  for  $33,000  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Price,  of  New 
York.  The  place  was  the  gift  of  G.  W.  Childs, 
General  Horace  Porter,  and  Thomas  Murphy,  and 
cost  them  $35,000  in  1869. 


Ill- Tempered  Babies 

Are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  Insufficient  nour- 
ishment naturally  produces  ill-temper.  Guard  against 
the  annoyance  of  fretful  children  by  feeding  nutri- 
tious and  digestible  food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  perfect  and  suc- 
cessful of  all  infant  foods. 


—  H.  C.  Massie — Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


For  Bronchial,  Asthmatic  and  Pulmonary 

Complaint*,   " Brown's  Branchial  Troches"  have  re- 
markable curative  properties.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


TTVOLJ    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kkkling  Beos Proprietors  and  Managees 

Until   Further   Notice.      The   Greatest  of  All  Successes. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  JEWELS! 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.     See  the  Electric  March,  the  Won- 
drous Transformation,  California's  Crowning  Glory, 
"SUNSET    CITY." 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Every  Evening.    Matinee  Saturday     Extra  Matine'e  Mon- 
day, New-Year's  Day.     Engagement  of 
A.  M.   PALMER'S    STOCK    CO. 
(From  Palmer's  Theatre,  N.  Y.) 
Presenting  for  the  first  time   here  in  this  city  a  play  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  entitled, 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Under  direction  of  Al.  Hayman  &  Co. 

Every  Night,  including  Sunday.      Regular  Matinee  Sat- 
urdays Only.     43T  Special  Matine'e  New-Year's  Day. 
American  Extravaganza  Company  in 

siktbad: 

Or,  The  Maid  of  Balsora. 
David  Henderson Proprietor  and  Manager 


GOLDEN    GATE    HALL, 

625  Sutter  Street. 


"  NICE*,"  •    -   by  Rt.  Rev.  Win.  F.  Nichols 

FOURTH  LECTURE  OF  THE  COURSE. 


Course  Tickets.  81.00.    Single  Admission.  35  cents. 
Good  any  date. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOCRAPH 
OF 


LABEL 

AITTJ  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


IMEEM 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

Will  remove  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Moth  Patches,  Sallow- 
ness.  Wrinkles,  Deep  Lines,  Fill 
Out  Sunken  Cheeks,  making  the 
old  and  wasted  flesh  healthy,  firm, 
and  youthful  again,  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED. 

Superfluous    Hair    Perma- 
nently Removed  by  the 
tWAfJioi"T  Electric  Keedle. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
36  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


W.  J.   McKlNNEV. 


W».  C.  Knox. 


KNOX  &  McKINNEY, 


—DEALERS    IN- 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Bank  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Com- 
mercial Paper.  Real-Estate  Mort- 
gages a  Specialty. 

Commission*  executed  in  all  investment 
lines. 


Room  25a,  Pacific  Mutual  Building 

Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

^^Correspondence  solicited. 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 


-FOR    THE 


SANITAS  BRAND 

Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 

GRAPE  JUICE 

IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  USE  as 
a  PURE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NON-ALCO- 
HOLIC Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CURE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


Dividend  Notices. 


MUTUAL  SAYINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street. —  For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1893,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rale 
of  five  (5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  four 
and  one-sixth  (4't)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday .  Jan- 
uary 2,  1894. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  336 
California  Street,  cor.  Sansome.  Branch,  1700  Market 
Street,  comer  Polk. — For  the  half-year  ending  December 
31,  1893,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five 
(5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  and 
one-sixth  (4 |(j)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2, 
1804.  LOVELL   WHITE,  Cashier. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter.— For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1893,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
deposits  and  four  and  one-sixth  (4JO  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  ordinary  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1894. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, 526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1893,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4^)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  2,  1894. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary, 


January  i,  1894. 


THE         ARG  ON  AUT. 


THE    BARBED-WIRE    FENCE. 

A  protest  has  been  started  by  some  one  against  the 
barbed-wire  fence.  It  seems  to  have  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  American  bosom,  and  country 
lovers  all  over  the  land  are  joining  in  the  chorus  of 
condemnation  of  this  bristling  and  bad-tempered 
barrier.  This  is  certainly  an  opportune  time  for  such 
a  crusade,  while  the  scars  of  the  summer  encounters 
with  the  fence  are  yet  fresh,  and  the  torn  garments 
are  still  hanging  about  on  pegs  in  sight. 

Every  one  who  goes  away  to  the  country  in  the 
summer  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  barbed-wire  fence  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
becoming  more  common  every  year,  and  appears  to 
be  driving  out  all  other  kinds  of  fences.  Improved 
methods  of  manufacture  are  said  to  be  constantly 
making  it  cheaper,  so  it  is  only  natural  to  apprehend 
that  the  face  of  rural  nature  will  continue  to  grow 
more  barbed  and  disagreeable. 

It  is  observed  that  the  agriculturist  who  erects  the 
barbed-wire  fence  is  not  saying  much  in  the  present 
discussion.  He  has,  however,  ventured  to  point  out 
that  he  is  not  stringing  barbed  wire  across  the  public 
highways — not  to  any  great  extent — and  that  if  the 
summer  visitor  will  stay  where  he  belongs,  he  will 
have  no  trouble  with  barbs.  This  may  be  true,  but 
the  summer  visitor  usually  likes  to  wander  about  out- 
side of  the  roads,  and  as  he  seldom  does  any  harm 
on  such  excursions,  his  right  lo  complain  at  being 
compelled  five  or  six  times  an  hour  to  get  down  and 
crawl,  while  the  iron  enters  his  back  and  picks  his 
summer  suit  into  its  original  elements,  ought  not  to 
be  questioned.  Especially,  it  seems  to  us,  has  the 
woman  country  visitor  just  cause  for  'crying  out 
against  the  barbed  fence. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  gentleman  to  know  how  properly  to  adjust  a 
lady  on  horseback,  being  able  to  strike  adroitly  the 
happy  medium  between  letting  her  plump  back  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  tossing  her  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  animal. 

So,  too,  it  used  generally  to  be  expected  that 
every  gentleman  had  some  more  or  less  well-defined 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  helping  a  lady  over  a  fence. 
And  this  getting  an  interesting  young  woman  past 
an  old-fashioned  fence — a  stone  wall,  let  us  say,  or 
even  a  rail  fence,  or  a  board  fence,  or  a  hedge — was 
said  to  be  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  and 
young  men  were  sometimes  charged  with  seeking 
rather  than  avoiding  these  sorts  of  barriers  when 
exploring  the  country  with  young  women.  But  no 
one  is  hardy  enough  to  accuse  them  of  looking  for 
barbed-wire  fences  on  such  occasions.  Just  how 
gracefully  and  successfully  to  thrust  a  young  woman 
wearing  a  new  summer  gown,  with  spinnaker  sleeves, 
through  a  five-wire  barbed  fence,  each  wire  carrying 
sixty-five  four-pointed  barbs  to  the  rod,  has  not  yet 
been  explained  to  the  public. 

Indeed,  if  a  young  man  can  get  himself  through 
such  a  ckeval-de-frise  he  may  consider  that  he  is 
doing  remarkably  well.  We  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated if,  with  the  shutting  down  of  winter,  all  of  our 
young  men  are  safely  back  in  town,  with  none  of 
them  still  out  in  the  bleak  country,  impaled  on 
barbed-wire  fences,  shouting  for  help.  In  the  anti- 
barbed-wire  movement  now  going  on,  various  more 
or  less  harrowing  instances  of  wreck  are  being  made 
public.  The  tale  of  a  young  man  who  was  visiting 
at  Lansing,  Michigan,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample. 

It  appears  that  while  he  was  botanizing  with  an 
entertaining  young  lady,  the  usual  barbed-wire  fence 
was  encountered.  The  young  man  attempted  to  get 
through  it,  his  laudable  intention  being  to  drag  the 
lady  after  him  if  possible  ;  but  he  became  barbed  on 
both  the  upper  and  lower  wires,  and  remained  sus- 
pended in  an  easy  but  secure  horizontal  position. 
The  lady  was  doing  what  she  could  to  unravel  her 
escort,  when  a  large  bull,  apparently  with  the  pure 
Veragua  blood  stirring  in  his  veins,  came  storming 
up,  protesting  like  a  free-silver  senator. 

The  entertaining  young  lady  fled  for  assistance, 
leaving  the  young  roan  still  braided  in  the  fence, 
alone  wiih  bis  conscience  and  one  large  Populist  bull. 
But  the  bull,  enraged  though  he  was  at  the  intrusion 
on  his  dominions,  had  no  desire  to  fool  with  the  wire 
fence,  and,  perhaps,  get  hung  up  like  the  young 
man  ;  so,  after  pawing  up  the  turf,  gyrating  his  tail 
like  an  electric  fan,  and  holding  his  nose  close  to  the 
ground,  while  he  bellowed  up  in  his  throat  in  a  way 
which  made  the  earth  tremble,  he  went  away.  He 
had  no  sooner  gone  than  a  spring  calf  appeared, 
looked  at  the  man  mounted  on  the  wire  as  if  he  were 
a  natural-history  specimen,  listened  to  his  pointed 
remarks,  sniffed  at  bis  legs,  rubbed  his  hornless 
bovine  head  along  on  his  body,  and  then  determined 
to  try  his  one  remaining  sense  on  him,  and  laid  hold 
on  one  of  his  ears,  and  began  an  earnest  attempt  to 
ascertain  if  young  man  skewered  and  served  on  a 
fence  could  be  recommended  as  an  article  of  diet  for 
growing  calves. 

At  this  point  the  lady  returned  with  assistance, 
and  the  young  man  from  New  York  was  liberated. 

The  barbed-wire  nuisance  in  the  country  is  cer- 
tainly becoming  serious,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  pub- 
lic sentiment  becoming  aroused  on  the  subject. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


— Goto  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Ripans  Tabules  are  a  cure  for  constipation ,  bilious- 
ness, and  dyspepsia. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Wilton  Lackaye  is  to  have  young  Sotbern's  role  in 
"  The  Dancing  Girl  "  at  the  Baldwin  next  week. 

Henry  Irving  is  contemplating  having  plays  written 
for  him  in  which  King  Arthur  and  Don  Quixote  will 
be  the  principal  personages. 

A  depressing  rumor  is  going  the  rounds  to  the 
effect  that  Miss  FfoUiott  Paget  is  going  to  try  her 
luck  in  Rosina  Vokes's  repertoire. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  "  The  Lover's 
Revenge  "  will  have  its  first  American  production  at 
the  hands  of  the  Palmer  company  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre. 

Dixey  is  to  return  to  the  management  of  E.  E. 
Rice  early  in  the  year,  and  will  soon  be  seen  in  a 
new  burlesque,  "Tabasco,"  which  has  been  written 
especially  for  him. 

The  new  play  which  Paul  M.  Potter  has  written 
for  production  by  the  Lyceum  Company  early  next 
month  is  called  ' '  Our  Country  Cousins,"  and  pictures 
fashionable  life  at  Newport. 

"  Dodo,"  the  lively  novel  of  London  society,  writ- 
ten by  the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has 
been  attacked  by  three  separate  adapters,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  ever  see  the  stage. 

"  The  Dancing  Girl,"  which  the  Palmer  people 
will  play  at  the  Baldwin  January  8th.  is  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  and  has  much  to  do  with  such  another 
woman  as  the  second  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 

Massenet  is  now  in  the  south  of  France,  and  will 
soon  have  ready  a  n^ew  one-act  opera,  entitled  "  La 
Navarraise,"  for  Mme.  Calv£,  who  will  sing  the  lead- 
ing r61e  at  Covent  Garden  next  summer. 

Mrs.  Pacheco's  farcical  comedy,  "  Incog.,"  which 
Charles  Dickson  presented  here  two  years  ago,  has 
gone  well  in  London  under  the  name  of  "Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,"  and  a  Berlin  manager  has  just 
bought  the  right  to  present  the  play  in  Germany. 

"Siobad"  will  begin  its  last  week  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  on  Monday  night.  It  has  enjoyed  a 
successful  engagement  so  far,  and  a  great  many  will 
see  it  during  the  coming  week,  especially  as  the 
American  Extravaganza  Company  will  not  visit  San 
Francisco  again  for  two  years. 

Augustin  Daly  has  stemmed  the  tide  of  disaster 
which  he  was  breasting  recently  in  London  with 
"The  School  for  Scandal,"  which  is  a  great  success. 
The  cast,  by  the  way,  is  more  English  than  Ameri- 
can. The  troupe  will  probably  not  return  to  America 
until  time  for  their  Western  tour,  late  in  1894. 

The  recent  dismissal  of  Augustus  Cook  from  the 
New  York  Lyceum  Company,  following  closely  on 
those  of  Charles  Coghlan  and  Aubrey  Boucicault, 
indicates  that  American  audiences  resent  flagrant 
immorality  on  the  part  of  actors  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  a  scandal,  far  from  being  a  detriment  to  her 
career,  is  generally  a  feather  in  an  actress's  cap. 

"  The  Island  of  Jewels  "  has  proved  very  popular 
at  the  Tivoli  during  the  week.  The  story,  of  course, 
does  not  amount  to  much  ;  but  pleasing  music, 
clever  specialties,  and  unusual  brilliance  in  the 
scenic  effects  are  attractive  features  at  this  time  of 
year.  The  final  transformation  scene,  "Sunset 
City,"  is  especially  notable.  It  will  be  repeated  next 
week. 

Apropos  of  the  opera  season  in  New  York,  an 
Eastern  paper  says  of  Mme.  Melba : 

"  She  learned  to  play  the  violin  in  Australia  long  be- 
fore she  discovered  the  possibilities  of  her  marvelous  voice, 
and  then  she  slipped  over  to  the  organ  and  played  for  a 
church  choir  while  perfecting  herself  in  the  rudiments  of 
vocalization.  It  was  only  after  the  marvelous  ranee  of  her 
voice  had  attracted  the  attention  of  one  or  two  musical  en- 
thusiasts in  Melbourne  that  she  gave  up  the  violin  and 
organ  and  devoted  her  time  exclusively  to  the  cultivation 
of  her  voice.  Like  most  prime  donne  of  the  Abbey  &  Grau 
Company,  she  is  in  perpetual  terror  of  the  weather  of  New 
York.  The  triumphs  and  honors  which  a  grand  opera 
prima  donna  enjoy  are  almost  wholly  those  which  occur 
within  her  apartments  or  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  She  never  ventures  out  during  the  day,  on 
account  of  the  abrupt  and  violent  changes  of  temperature 
in  New  York,  and  she  dreads  the  night  air  as  the  average 
citizen  dreads  pestilence.  The  two  minutes'  encore  at  the 
opera-house  makes  up  for  all  these  privations." 

Mounet-Sully  is  coming  to  America  for  an  ex- 
tended tour,  but  he  is  no  longer  the  great  actor  he 
was.  He  is  fifteen  years  past  his  prime,  and  is  al- 
most blind.  This  latter  is  ascribed  by  ihe  senti- 
mental as  due  in  part  to  his  constant  weeping  for  the 
loss  of  his  two  sons,  and  also  to  the  pungent  smoke 
arising  from  the  oil-lamps  that  until  recently  served 
as  footlights  at  the  The'atre-Francais.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  real  reason,  for  it  was  the  cause  of 
Augustine  Brohan's  blindness. 

The  Australian  whom  Sylvia  Grey,  the  Gaiety 
skirt-dancer,  married,  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  not  rich  ; 
but  he  need  not  be,  according  to  this  paragraph  from 
the  New  York  Sun  : 

"  The  lady  in  the  case  has,  it  seems,  a  very  fair  compe- 
tence. She  has  been  dancing  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  most 
of  the  time  since  her  return  from  her  American  tour,  but 
the  large  salary  which  she  received  at  the  Gaiety  was  only 
a  small  portion  of  her  income.  She  derived  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  teaching  society  people  and  stage  aspirants 
how  to  dance.  Her  fees  were  very  large,  and  she  literally 
danced,  or  taught  dancing,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  she  finished  her  work  at  the  Gaiety  at  night.  In  the 
morning  she  taught  a  small  class  of  pupils,  but  in  the  after- 
noon she  visited  a  select  number  of  houses  in  Belgravia, 
where  she  taught  women  of  position  and  tide  how  to  lend  a 
charm  to  the  home  circle  and  extend  the  toe  of  welcome  to 
the  chandelier.  Miss  Grey  made  the  swells  pay  a  pretty 
stiff  rate  for  her  instruction,  and  she  drove  from  one  house 
to  another  in  her  brougham  all  the  afternoon.     The  result 


was  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  the  pretty  little  dancer 
took  with  her  to  Austral  Li  when  she  sailed  away  from  Eng- 
land with  her  husband." 

Either  Maurice  Barrymore  did  not  know  his  lines 
on  the  first  night  of  "  A  Woman  of  No  Importance" 
in  New  York  or  he  was  badly  rattled,  for  he  kept  two 
prompters  busy  all  through  the  first  act.  Then, 
when  the  curtain  was  down,  Rose  Coghlan  un- 
limbered  her  tongue  and  expressed  one  or  two  ideas 
to  Barrymore  with  striking  fluency  and  emphasis. 
After  that,  he  did  better.  One  of  his  speeches,  by 
the  way,  was  received  with  many  quiet  smiles  ;  it 
was  when  he  said  "The  art  of  tying  a  dress-tie 
properly  is  the  first  step  in  diplomacy."  He  was 
wearing  a  ready-made  bow  at  the  lime. 

An  international  dealer  in  plays,  who  saw  Oscar 
Wilde  during  a  recent  visit  to  London,  said  of  him 
to  a  Sun  reporter  : 

"  The  aesthete  has  grown  so  fat  that  he  is  almost  cumber- 
some in  movement.  He  might  be  described  as  a  fat  dandy. 
His  chubby  fingers  are  loaded  down  with  rings,  and  he 
decorates  his  portly  person  with  many  unconventional 
things,  such  as  ruffled  shirt  bosoms,  a  waistcoat  with  gold 
trimmings  and  buttons,  the  lapels  of  which  are  wonders  of 
the  needleworker's  art,  while  his  large  feet  are  incased  in 
shoes  that  have  gold  buckles.  His  hair  is  worn  long,  as  of 
old.  Mr.  Wilde  talks  frequently  of  his  coming  visit  to  this 
country.  Nearly  all  of  his  conversation  refers  to  his  plays 
of  '  Lady  Windermere's  Fan'  and  'A  Woman  of  No  Im- 
portance,* which  he  affects  to  consider  masterpieces. 
Despite  all  his  vagaries,  his  unremitting  habit  of  posing, 
and  his  extraordinary  foppishness,  he  easily  maintains  his 
;>Iace  as  a  lion  in  London  society.  This  may  be  because  it 
is  a  bad  year  for  lions,  but  there  is  no  question  about  the 
social  importance  of  Mr.  O.  Wilde." 


DCCXXXVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sun- 
day, December  31,  1893. 
Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 
Smelts  a  la  Espagnole. 
Breaded  Veal  Cutlets.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Oyster-Plant  Fritters.     Spinach. 
Roast  Ducks,  Currant  Jelly  and  Lemon  Sauce. 
Winter  Salad. 
Chocolate  Ice-Cream.     Orange  Cake. 
Coffee. 
Winter  Salad. — Shred  some  celery  into  thin  pieces, 
cleanse  some  endive  and  cress,  and  arrange  these  in  the 
centre  of   a  salad-bowl ;    garnish  with  sliced  boiled  beet- 
root and  hard-boiled  eggs.     Pour  over  the  following  dress- 
ing: One  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  one  teaspoonful 
powdered  sugar,  two  tables p 00 nfuls  salad   oil,  one  table- 
spoonful    of   cream,  two   tablespoonfuls    ot    vinegar,   salt 
and  cayenne  to  taste. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 

ONLY  MEDAL  at  WORLD'S  FAIR  for  TABLE  USE  on 
STRENGTH,  PURITY,  and  GOOD  FLAVOR.      Your  gTO- 

cer  has  it  if  he  keeps  the  best.    Ask  for  it. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  ' '  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


A  surprising  innovation  in  the  etiquette  of  wed- 
dings was  introduced  at  the  very  swell  Brookman- 
Carhart  marriage  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  recently,  when 
the  wedding-party,  which  seemed  to  be  amused  at 
something  during  the  service,  for  ushers  and  all,  in- 
cluding the  bride  and  groom,  came  down  the  aisle 
laughing  heartily. 
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STILL   HOLDS  THE    FIRST  PLACE 
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IN  POPULAR  FAVOR.    BEWARE  OF 
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FRAGRANT 

^ 

Your  Stomach 
DistressesYou 

after  eating  a  hearty  meal,  and  tie 
result  is  a  chronic  case  of  Indiges- 
tion, Sour  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Dyspepsia,  or  a  bilious  attack. 

RIPANS  TABULES 


Promote  Digestion,  Regulate  the 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels,  Purify 
the  Blood*  and  are  a  Positive  Cure  for 
Constipation*  Sick  Headache,  Bil- 
iousness* and  all  oiher  Diseases  arising 
from  a  disordered  condition  of  the  Liver  and 
Stomach.  They  act  eentiy  yet  promptly.and 
perfect  digestion  follows  their  use. 

Ripans  Tabules  take  the  place  of  an  Entire 
Medicine  Chest,  and  should  be  kept  for 
use  in  every  family. 


Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by 

mail. 
Price,     -      -      Txco  Dollars. 


THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO. 


10  Spruce-   St.,  New  Cork. 


Take  a  Course 

in  the 
SPRAGUE 


STUDY 

I     A^A/    C°rresPondence' 
AT 

H  O IV!  E . ~ "  Sties 

J.  Cotner.  Jr..  Sec'y. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No.  32  Telepfkive  Bdg 


p    Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1894.    5 

if  — .__ — _ — _ — -The    Leading  American  Seed    Catalogue. 

^  A  handsome  book  of  172  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs,  ^ 
W  and  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.  Many  new  features  for  1S94.  w 
$  Noteworthy  Novelties  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Original,  interesting  and  instructive.  ^ 
4  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow.  Mailed  free  "to  all  who  plant  4) 
a  seeds  ;   to  others,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  actual  cost  per  copy.  4 

}W.  Atlee   Burpee  &   Co.,  nama^bu,  ?*.* 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS  A  LETTER  OE  POSTAL,  CAKD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war. 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances.  i 

"WIDOTVSofsuch  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  sen-ice  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almostall  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  since  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  entitled  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port.   It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws*  without  loBlng  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  lo 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  dne  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regnlararmyor  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disabilitv  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  aud  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1832  to  1843,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o*-  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  aud  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
later  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  Illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attc 


P.O.  Box 463. 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
out  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS.  Agent. 

29  Post  Street. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  ANY 
BAR  IN  THEWORLD. 

^oek;taiIs 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  CIN, 
TOM  CIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 


We  guarantee 
these  Cocktails  to 
be  made  of  abso- 
lutely pure  and  well 
matured  liquors, 
and  the  mixing 
equal  to  the  best 
cocktails  served 
over  any  bar  in  the 
world;  being  com- 
poundedin  accurate 
proportions,  they 
will  always  be 
found  of  uniform 
quality,  and,  blend- 
t  thoroughly,  are 
superior  to  those 
mixed  as  wanted. 
We  prefer  you  should  buy  of  your  dealer.     If 

he  does  not  keep  them  we  will  send  a  selection 

of  four  bottles,  prepaid,  for  $6.00. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  ?„,#&,«, 

89  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  'Eng. 

fVFor  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealer!. 

SHEBWOOD  &SHEKWOOD,  San  Francisco 
Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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WORLD'S  FAIR 
MEDALS 

Were  awarded  to  the  makers  of 

RAMBLER  BICYCLES 

For  various  points  of  excellence,  the 

HIGHEST  AWARD  ON  BICYCLES. 

All  about  RAMBLERS  in  our  fine  Catalogue. 

tree  at  all  Rambler  Agencies,  or  sent 
direct  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

GORMULLY   &   JEFFERT  MFG.  CO.. 
Chicago.    Boston.    Washington.   New  York. 
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BONESTELL     efc    GO. 

DEALERS n  A  nrQoFUL 
IN  HI     Lll  KINDS 

Fo^rlntin,    ,    ^,^3  $mm%  ^ 


and  Wrapping. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
:b  :e  s  t  : 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

t3"  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  gts.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Perdita — "  Are  you  going  to  marry  him  ?"  Penel- 
ope— "  Oh,  no.  He  and  I  are  far  too  friendly." — 
Truth. 

Admirer — "  Daisy,  Daisy,  give  me  your  answer, 

do  I     I'm  half-crazy "    Admired—"  You    flatter 

yourself  I  "—Truth. 

Algy—"  Seems  to  me  this  cigar  has  "  (puff,  puff) 
"a  metallic  taste."  Archie — "Likely  enough.  It 
looks  like  a  nickel  cigar." — Chicago  Tribune. 

He— "The  other  night,  at  the  dance,  I  took  the 
same  girl  down  to  supper  three  times."  She — "  She 
was  very  accommodating,  wasn't  she  ?" — Truth. 

Young  lady— "  Oh  1  oh  1  oh  1  I  never  iu  the 
world  could  climb  into  that  upper  berth."  Porter — 
"Just  imagine  it's  a  tally-ho  coach,  ma'am." — Life. 

' '  And  so  Jimpson  read  his  poem  to  you  yesterday  ? 
How  did  you  endure  it  ?  "  "  1  j  ust  fixed  my  glass  eye 
on  him  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  other." — Harlem 
Life. 

"  Did  you  ever  use  a  phonograph  ?  "  asked  Willie 
Wibble's  friend.  "  No.  I  nevah  yet  said  anything 
that  I  cared  to  give  myself  an  encore  on." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

For  the  time  being  :  "  There  is  a  period  in  a 
woman's  life  when  she  thinks  of  nothing  but  dress." 
"  What  period  is  that?"  "  From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave." — Puck. 

Examiner — "You  want  a  pension,  you  say,  yet 
you  don't  appear  to  have  been  wounded  or  to  have 
lost  a  limb."  Applicant — "  I  lost  my  breath  at  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run."— Puck. 

Hamlet— "Why  is  it,  Simon,  that  they  always 
have  blood-hounds  in  an  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ' 
show  ?"  Simon  Legree — "  To  find  the  manager  on 
salary  days,  my  boy.'' — Puck. 

First  space  writer — "  That  article  of  yours, 
'  Truth  is  Stranger  than  Fiction,'  is  a  hummer. 
Bound  to  attract  attention.  Where  did  you  get  the 
facts?"  Second  space  writer — "Made  'em  up." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

The  old  gentleman — ' '  And  you  really  think  you 
must  have  my  daughter's  hand,  my  boy  ?"  He  (de- 
votedly)— "  1  do,  sir."  The  old  gentleman — "  Well, 
remember  it  includes  a  sixteen-button  glove.  Take 
her  ;  be  happy  1 " — Truth. 

Mr.  Sapkead  (during  the  honeymoon)—*'  When 
did  my  little  duckie  darling  first  discover  that  she 
loved  me?"  Bride  (sweetly) — "When  I  found  my- 
self getting  mad  every  time  any  one  called  you  a 
fool." — New  York  Weekly. 

Miss  Pinkerly — "I  passed  by  a  candy -store  yester- 
day, but  didn't  go  in."  Young  Tutter—"  Why,  how 
was  that  ?  I  didn't  suppose  you  ever  could  pass  a 
candy-store  without  going  in."  Miss  Pinkerly — 
"Don't  you  remember?  You  were  with  me  I" — 
Truth. 

The  lady — ' '  What  are  you  carrying  so  carefully, 
Colonel  Blood?"  The  colonel—:"  Whisky,  ma'am  ; 
old  Rooster  Whisky."  The  lady—"  Oh,  that's  bad, 
colonel— very  bad  1"  Tkecolonel—"  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  learn  the  brand  you  recommend,  ma'am." — New 
York  Sun. 

Guest — "  Landlord,  you  may  bring  me  a  sirloin 
steak.  Let  it  be  fresh  and  juicy,  broiled  half 
through,  but  not  too  rare,  very  tender,  and  be  sure 
that  you  use  real  fresh  butter."  Landlord — "  Why, 
if  I  had  such  a  fine  thing  as  that,  sir,  I'd  eat  it  my- 
self."— Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  Dis,"  said  Dismal  Dawson,  after  a  long  drink  at 
the  farmer's  well,  "reminds  me  of  when  I  wos  a 
little  feller."  "Oh,  you  was  raised  on  a  farm,  eh?" 
said  the  good  woman.  "  Naw,  I  wasn't  raised  on  a 
farm  ;  but  what  I  mean  is  dat  it  was  de  water  I  wos 
t'inkin'  of.  I  used  ter  drink  de  stuff  regular  when  I 
wos  a  kid." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

After  the  performance:  First  amateur — "You 
spoiled  the  whole  show,  Maud."  Second  amateur 
— "How?  I  thought  I  did  well."  First  amateur 
— "  You  did,  eh  ?  "  What  the  dickens  induced  you 
to  speak  my  lines  in  the  third  act  ?  The  best  lines  I 
had,  too."  Second  amateur — "  But,  my  dear  Jack, 
I'd  forgotten  my  own.  I  had  to  say  something." — 
Bazar. 

They  met  by  chance  in  the  waiting-room  of  a  rail- 
way station.  "  My  friend,"  began  the  man  with  the 
valise  full  of  tracts,  persuasively,  "  have  you  ever  re- 
flected on  the  shortness  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of  all 
things  here  below,  and  the  fact  that  death  is  inevit- 
able ?  "  "  Have  I  ?  "  replied  the  man  in  the  shaggy 
coat,  cheerfully;  "well,  I  should  reckon  I  I'm  a 
life-insurance  agent  1  "  "Ah — urn — looks  as  if  we 
were  going  to  have  more  snow,  doesn't  it  ?  "  said  the 
other,  locking  his  valise  again  with  a  snap. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,000,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 

D.  J.  Staples,  President.         Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President.      E.  Faymonville,  2d  V.  P.  and  Sec'y. 
T.  B.  Levison,  Marine  Sec'y.     Louis  Weinmann.  Ass't.  Sec'y-        Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


p-   (roller^      I 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


Perfecto. 


at  World's  Coin  mbian  Exposition,  Chicago,1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &  CO. 

Makers,  168tli  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    132   Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.   Cal.;     and  KLAt'BEK  &  LEVI,   San  Diego,   Cal. 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 87 .00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper'B  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6. SO 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  fay  Mail. ,  5.00 

Tfae  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail .  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  tfae  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  fay  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7 .25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  ArgOBy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

Tfae  Argonaut  and  tfae  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.76 

Tfae  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  tfae  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  G.25 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 
226    POST    STREET. 


See  that  St«dman  is  spelt  with  two  ees  when  you 
buy  St^dman's  Soothing  Powders.  Beware  of 
spurious  imitations. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  ai,  Steuart  Street  and  541  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  bloek 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  tfae  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  faroad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  Im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  ^either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Franclseo,  Cal. 


GtmiA 

T/ie  Monarch  of 

§reakfas+  foods 

THEJ0HN.T. CUTTING  CO,  S0LEAGENT5 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XXXIV.       No.  2. 


San  Francisco,  January   8,    1894. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade.-ma.rked)  is  pub- 
lished every  -week  at  No.  2/3  Grant  Avenue,  by  t/ie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  mont  lis,  $2.25  ;  three  mont!is,$i  jo  ; 
payable  in  advance~-postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Unum,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
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The  course  of  lectures  on  evolution  which  Professor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Stanford  University,  recently  de- 
livered in  this  city,  attracted  but  little  attention,  considering 
their  character.  A  few  years  back  such  lectures  spoken  by 
such  a  man  from  any  platform  in  America  would  have  raised 
a  storm.  Here,  however,  they  have  caused  scarcely  a  ripple. 
The  reasons  for  this  seeming  indifference  are  not  on  the  sur- 
face, but  they  are  sufficing.  The  audiences  were  large,  and 
composed  of  the  sort  of  people  who  give  to  a  community  its 
intellectual  stamp — people  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
real  life  of  their  time,  who  read  books  and  know  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  science  and  serious  literature  the  world  over. 
Our  daily  newspapers  are  either  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
such  people  or  consider   them   too   unimportant  in  numbers 


and  influence  to  be  catered  to.  Hence — and  because  the 
"great  organs  of  public  opinion"  were  too  busy  with  their 
coupon-picture  schemes  for  increasing  their  circulation  to 
have  thought  to  waste  on  other  things — they  gave  reports  of 
the  lectures  that  were  mere  scraps  and  as  incorrect  as  heed- 
lessness and  ignorance  could  make  them.  But  there  is  an 
explanation  that  goes  deeper.  Had  not  evolution  ceased  to 
be  a  red  rag  to  the  theological  bull,  the  daily  press  would 
have  been  guided  by  its  instinctive  love  of  making  trouble  to 
blazon  Professor  Jordan's  heresies  for  the  torment  of  a  mili- 
tant clergy.  The  newspaper,  itself  a  creature  of  evolution, 
advancing  slowly  as  society  in  the  mass  advances,  is  a  reflex 
of  average  thought,  an  exponent  of  the  accepted  and  com- 
monplace. So  when  the  daily  press  sees  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  such  lectures,  it  is  evidence  that  the  masses  re- 
gard the  facts  and  cdnclusions  of  science  in  which  they  con- 
sisted as  truisms  that  have  ceased  to  startle  or  even  greatly 
to  interest.  The  general  public,  like  men  of  science,  has,  it 
appears,  come  to  take  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
for  granted.  Yet  it  is  little  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago 
that  all  the  older  scientists,  nearly  all  the  educated,  all  the 
clergy,  and  the  entire  Christian  world  were  in  arms  against 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species "  and  "  Descent  of  Man." 
Swifter  progress  of  a  belief  is  not  recorded  in  the  history  of 
human  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  it  surprises  somewhat  that  Professor  Jordan's 
discourses  have  gone  wholly  unchallenged.  The  inferences 
that  his  facts  irresistibly  force  are  antagonistic  to  theories 
which  are  still  held  in  reverence  by  multitudes.  He  is  an 
evolutionist  without  reserve,  standing  in  full  accord  with 
Darwin  and  Huxley.  When  one  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  perhaps  the  foremost  ichthyologist  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  an  anatomist,  biologist,  and  sociologist  of  high  rank, 
he  must  of  necessity  be  a  man  of  superior  intellect.  Pro- 
fessor Jordan  is  more  than  that,  however.  He  has  a  man's 
courage,  and  a  sense  of  duty  that  moves  him  to  pass  on  his 
knowledge  to  his  generation.  It  was  to  be  assumed  in  ad- 
vance that  if  such  a  character  spoke  at  all  on  subjects  of 
science,  he  would  utter  only  the  truth  as  he  had  ascertained 
it,  regardless  of  its  bearing  on  preconceptions  in  other  peo- 
ple's minds,  whoever  those  people  might  be,  and  however 
time-honored  and  respectable  the  preconceptions.  Of  course, 
too,  he  spoke  under  a  clear  realization  of  his  responsibility 
as  the  head  of  a  university  which  already  is  giving  proof  that 
its  place  is  soon  to  be  among  the  very  foremost. 

In  his  lectures,  Professor  Jordan  delivered  to  his  audi- 
ences the  explanation  which  science  offers  of  the  world  as 
we  find  it.  He  rejected  all  theories  which  appeal  to  the 
extra-natural.  Science  knows  nothing  of  revelations  or 
miracles,  but  does  its  work  of  investigation  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  has  never  been  a  break  in  the  continuous 
operation  of  nature's  laws.  The  affinity  in  structure  which 
all  living  things  show  is  held  to  demonstrate  that  all  come 
from  a  common  root,  their  various  forms  and  faculties  be- 
ing but  differentiations  due  to  environment.  Habitat  and 
natural  and  sexual  selection  account  for  everything,  leaving 
no  want  for  the  old  solvent  of  special  creation.  The 
anthropoid  apes  are  brethren  whose  ancestry,  like  our  own, 
can  be  traced  back  through  unknown  time  to  some  creature 
of  which  the  lemur  is  the  nearest  surviving  likeness.  If  the 
orang  and  gorilla  have  remained  small-brained  beasts — 
with  an  intelligence  that  nevertheless  has  all  the  human 
characteristics  in  rudiment — it  is  because,  when  their  for- 
bears parted  from  the  parent  stem,  they  were  not  suited,  as 
were  our  progenitors,  for  a  nomadic  and,  therefore,  ex- 
perience-gaining life.     Breathing  nature  is  a  unit. 

It  does  not  need  to  be  said  to  the  informed  that  these 
views  are  now  those  of  all  scientific  men  who  go  for  the 
basis  of  their  beliefs  exclusively  to  nature.  Professor  Jordan 
in  expressing  them  buttressed  each  statement  with  observed 
facts,  open  for  independent  study  to  any.  When  his  lect- 
ures are  published  in  book-form  his  proofs  will  accompany 
the  deductions  we  have  stated.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
book  will  be  challenged  any  more  than  the  ragged  news- 
paper reports  have  been.  Here  and  there  an  old-fashioned 
preacher  will,  perhaps,  rise  in  his  pulpit  to  declare   his  dis- 


taste, another  to  display  his  ignorance,  making  the  educated 
among  his  congregation  ashamed  ;  but  the  years  that  have 
sped  since  the  "Origin  of  Species"  appeared  and  Huxley's 
"  Man's  Place  in  Nature"  followed,  have  taught  all  men  of 
sense,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  that  declamation 
alters  no  biological  fact,  and  that  reviling  evolution  is  power- 
less to  change  animal  structure.  Therefore  it  is  that  clergy- 
men of  intellect,  who  inform  themselves  before  they  pass 
judgment,  no  longer  rail  at  science,  but  take  example  from 
Professor  Le  Conte,  of  the  State  University,  and  convince 
themselves  that  whatever  effect  the  discoveries  of  science 
may  have  upon  sacred  cosmogony,  it  need  not  affect  the  im- 
portant things  of  religion.  The  soul,  if  developed  from  a 
spiritual  germ  instead  of  being  created  full-grown,  is  none 
the  less  a  soul  ;  and  if  man  was  not  made  perfect  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  has  come  up  by  painfully  slow  degrees  from  the 
sea  and  earth,  the  obligation  of  right  conduct  is  not  lessened. 
Science  but  discloses  how  the  Creator  has  created.  It  in- 
vents nothing.  The  churches  that  yield  to  modern  influ- 
ences will  bring  themselves  into  harmony  with  evolution 
precisely  as  they  have  reconciled  their  creeds  with  astronomy, 
for  the  Darwinian  is  in  no  greater  opposition  to  traditional 
interpretation  than  was  the  Copernican  theory. 

Rome,  of  course,  stands,  and  will  stand,  in  hoary  enmity 
against  each  forward  step  of  knowledge.  Just  as  she  blas- 
phemed against  truth  when  she  condemned  Copernicus, 
forced  Galileo  to  his  knees  and  recantation,  and  burned 
Bruno  at  the  stake,  does  she  to-day,  untaught  by  the  humili- 
ation of  past  defeats,  cry  out  against  the  men  who  question 
God's  handiwork  to  learn  the  laws  of  its  being.  Spain,  the 
paralytic  among  nations,  is  the  fruit  of  Roman  Catholicism's 
hatred  of  knowledge  and  progress.  For  three  centuries  her 
Holy  Inquisition  carefully  selected  Spain's  strongest-minded 
men — the  men  who  had  the  courage  to  doubt  and  inquire — 
and  burned  them  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year.  But  even 
in  Spain  the  Roman  Church  dare  no  longer  defy  research 
and  throttle  reason.  In  America  a  Jordan  may  lay  bare 
to  all  what  nature  has  revealed  to  him  without  fear  of  Rome. 
Here  it  is  not  even  her  privilege  to  impose  the  punishment 
of  social  odium,  the  last  weapon  of  persecuting  superstition, 
for  the  majority  of  her  worshipers  are  among  the  mentally 
undeveloped  and  the  socially  humble.  Science  may  come 
out  into  the  open  in  America  and  be  judged  by  truth  alone, 
for  America  is  Protestant  and  free. 

That  "lawless  resolute,"  Chris  Evans,  is  beginning  at  last 
to  annoy  even  those  elements  of  San  Joaquin  Valley's  popu- 
lation that  have  hitherto  given  him  their  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy. So  long  as  he  was  at  large,  defying  the  power  of  the 
State  of  California  and  shooting  down  such  pursuing  hounds 
of  the  law  as  scented  his  trail,  it  was  not  very  apparent  to 
such  citizens  of  Fresno  and  Visalia  that  harm  was  being 
done  the  community  and,  consequently,  themselves.  They 
could  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  brigand's  immunity  on 
the  inefficiency  or  cowardice  of  the  officers,  or  on  the 
friendly  mountaineers,  and  go  on  taking  the  same  pleasure 
in  the  exploits  of  the  gallant  outlaw  as  if  he  had  been  a 
stage  hero,  having  no  connection,  however  remote,  with 
their  material  interests.  Moreover,  as  he  had  stopped  a 
Southern  Pacific  train  and  robbed  a  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
express  car,  both  those  unpopular  corporations,  in  their 
efforts  to  aid  the  State  in  his  capture,  were  being  put  to  a 
trouble  and  expense  that  gave  satisfaction  in  the  contempla- 
tion. On  the  whole,  it  was  agreeably  exciting  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  sanguinary  drama. 

But  the  arrest  of  Evans  rendered  the  maintenance  of  this 
pleasant  attitude  of  irresponsibility  impossible.  The  man 
himself  had  for  'many  years  breathed  the  San  Joaquin 
atmosphere,  and  as  a  prisoner,  equally  as  when  at  large,  re- 
garded himself  in  the  light  of  a  public  character  who,  at 
great  personal  risk,  had  upheld  the  popular  cause  against 
aggregated  wealth  and  oppressive  law.  Fresno,  however, 
perceived  that  a  robber  and  murderer,  even  though  he  had 
robbed  corporations  and  murdered  law  officer?,  could  not, 
after  being  conquered,  be  openly  given  appr: 
trated  the  Fresno  mind  that  the  community 
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well  as  the  bandit  when  he  appeared  before  a  jury.  The 
press  of  the  State  rubbed  that  plain  fact  into  Fresno's  con- 
sciousness, and  Fresno  responded  by  sentencing  Evans  to 
imprisonment  for  life — it  could  not  bring  itself  to  hang  its 
misguided  friend  ;  no,  not  though  every  selfish  consideration, 
as  well  as  evidence  and  justice,  demanded  the  sacrifice. 
The  outside  world's  reception  of  the  merciful  verdict  had  a 
further  awakening  effect.  General  surprise  was  expressed 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  valley  that  a  people  so  imper- 
fectly civilized  could  have  done  so  well.  Such  a  view  of 
itself  was  not  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

Now  throughout  the  valley  the  majority  of  the  residents 
are  American  citizens  of  the  ordinary  type — industrious, 
sensible  men  with  families  and  property,  or  who  are  trying 
to  accumulate  property.  But  there  is  a  minority,  well-to-do 
as  well  as  poor,  whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  as 
rudimentary,  and  whose  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship is  as  feeble,  as  if  they  had  never  left  the  borders  of 
Missouri  and  Texas  or  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee.  These  rude  and  rather  fierce  people  have  given 
their  color  to  the  whole.  One  law-breaker  is  more  conspicu- 
ous than  a  hundred  law -observers.  The  peaceable  and 
reputable  majority  have  smarted  under  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  Evans  verdict.  They  understand  that 
settlers  and  investors  will  be  shy  of  a  locality  in  which 
criminals  are  not  abhorred  and  adequately  punished.  To 
all  such  citizens  the  escape  of  Evans,  and  his  resumption 
of  his  bloody  career,  has  brought  a  rush  of  indignation  and 
inspired  them  with  new  concern  for  their  own  interests.  Such 
of  the  minority  as  have  something  to  lose  are  also  startled. 

That  escape  is  a  revelation  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's 
state  of  social  development  which  has  mortified  all  California. 
Fresno  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  interior  cities. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  that  its  officers  are  representative,  and 
that  their  treatment  of  prisoners  in  their  charge  is  in  accord- 
ance with  established  custom  and  has  the  approval  of  public 
opinion.  Where  civilization  is  high,  the  criminal's  personal 
"  rights "  have  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  State  ;  his 
liberty  is  taken  from  him  ;  his  food  is  prescribed  ;"  his  cloth- 
ing is  prescribed  ;  his  hours  are  prescribed  ;  and  he  is  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  discipline,  for  his  own  and  society's 
good.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  a  system  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  a  century  which  has  been  copied  by 
England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and,  indeed,  by  all  enlightened  nations.  This  is  the 
separate  or  cellular  system.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is 
the  individual  separation  of  the  prisoners,  day  and  night. 
Not  only  is  the  association  of  convicts  prevented,  but  even 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  another.  Each  is  kept  in  a 
separate  cell,  where  he  eats,  sleeps,  works,  and  passes  the 
entire  term  of  his  imprisonment,  except  the  time  spent  in 
exercise  in  the  small  yard  attached  to  his  cell.  When  he 
leaves  his  cell,  his  face,  except  the  eyes,  is  covered  with  a 
cap  to  prevent  recognition.  On  Sunday  he  goes  to  chapel 
and  sits  in  a  stall  where  he  can  hear,  but  not  see,  the  preacher, 
and  is  himself  unseen  by  any  save  the  guards.  Where  con- 
victs are  so  cut  off  from  their  kind,  accused  criminals,  or 
those  awaiting  transportation  to  the  penitentiary,  are  isolated, 
secured  against  escape,  and  permitted  to  see  friends  only 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  warders. 

Fancy  the  eminent  Evans  being  subjected  to  such  humili- 
ations !  Had  he  been  a  political  prisoner  of  the  first  grade, 
he  could  not  have  received  more  flattering  attention  from 
the  keepers  or  the  local  public  at  Fresno.  Everybody  was 
admitted  to  see  him.  In  fact,  the  celebrated  captive  wearied 
of  the  stream  of  visitors  and  charged  a  price  for  the  privi- 
lege of  gazing  upon  him.  After  his  conviction,  when  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  he  would  desire  to  quit  the 
jail  and  return  to  the  mountains  and  freedom,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  sheriff  to  require  his 
illustrious  guest's  word  of  honor  that  he  would  not  de- 
part. No  precautions  •  were  taken  such  as  would  have 
been  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  in  the  prison  of 
any  modern  community.  Everybody  who  wished  had 
access  to  the  murderous  scoundrel,  for  whom  jail  fare  was 
not  good  enough.  The  waiter  who  brought  him  dainties 
from  the  restaurant  was  not  searched  before  entering  with 
his  tray — no  visitor  was  insulted  by  a  search,  it  would  ap- 
pear. It  would  be  marvelous  that  Evans  stayed  in  the 
Fresno  jail  as  long  as  he  did  but  that  we  have  to  reflect  that 
he  needed  time  to  make  his  arrangements  for  subsequent 
safety  beyond  its  walls.  There  are  suspicions  that  possibly 
the  jailers  were  bribed  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  let  him 
go.  But  it  is  not  needed  to  surmise  this.  Evans  was  to 
them  what  he  is  to  himself  and  has  been  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  valley's  people — a  great  man.  Those  nominally 
in  charge  of  him  felt  that  privileges  were  his  by  right, 
and  their  modesty  forbade  inflicting  restraints  that 
would  have  been  regarded  as  affronting.  Mr.  Evans 
went  when  he  got  ready,  and  on  his  line  of  march  up 
tains  has  issued  orders  to  the  peasantry  to  use 
t  phones    or     otherwise    give     information    concern- 


ing him,  on  pain  of  his  future  displeasure.  Evidently  he 
counts  on  an  extended  campaign,  and  ere  he  is  caught  again 
more  lives  will  be  snuffed  out  by  his  rifle.  When  brought 
to  trial  for  his  new  murders,  perhaps  a  San  Joaquin  Valley 
jury  will  be  found  capable  of  the  sternness  of  handing  him 
over  to  the  hangman.  Also  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Fresno 
sheriff's  experience  will  cause  it  to  occur  to  other  interior 
jailers  that  notorious  criminals  are  not  great  men,  but  great 
villains,  who  need  to  be  watched  like  caged  beasts. 

The  Argonaut  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  to  advocate  the  theory  that  the  financial  panic 
which  broke  over  the  country  last  spring  was  due  to  the 
threats  of  Democratic  free-trade  tariff-tinkering.  It  was 
pooh-poohed  by  many  Republican  journals,  East  and 
West.  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly^  a  straight-out  Republican 
organ,  "strongly  deprecated"  this  course,  saying  to  this  and 
other  Republican  journals  that  the  business  depression  was 
"a  transitory  affair,"  and  as  soon  as  it  blew  over  the  Repub- 
lican arguments  would  recoil  upon  themselves.  Further 
than  that,  the  Weekly  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that 
the  panic  was  due  to  the  continuance  of  silver-purchasing  by 
the  government.  Another  journal,  certainly  strongly  Repub- 
lican, is  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  it  has  remained 
almost  silent  upon  this  topic  throughout  the  entire  year. 
The  Chronicle  has  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  the 
panic  was  due  to  the  threatened  cessation  of  silver-purchasing 
by  the  government.  The  Argonaut^  as  our  readers  know, 
has  handled  this  matter  with  no  uncertain  pen.  The  silver- 
purchase  clause  has  been  repealed  for  many  weeks,  and  busi- 
ness is  no  better.  Silver-purchasing  had  about  as  much  to 
do  with  the  panic  as  it  has  with  the  moons  of  Mars. 

The  panic  is  due  to  the  Democratic  threats  of  free-trade 
tariff- tinkering.  They  may  not  wholly  can*}7  out  their 
threats  ;  but  they  have  accomplished  the  ruin  all  the  same. 
We  hope  that  those  milk-and-water  Republican  organs  which 
were  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  for  fear  of  possible  future  politi- 
cal embarrassments  feel  proud  of  themselves  now.  Even 
the  Democrats  are  admitting  that  the  panic  was  due  to 
threatened  tariff-tinkering.  Listen  to  this  extract  from  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Richard  Croker  at  a  meeting  of 
Tammany's  Committee  on  Organization,  held  December  2S, 

1893: 

Resolved,  That  the  severe  depression  now  existing  in  business  and 
labor  circles  presents  a  condition  which  demands  the  prompt  deter- 
mination by  Congress  of  such  changes  in  the  tariff  taxes  as  are  con- 
templated. The  prevailing  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of 
pending  tariff  legislation  should  not  be  permitted  to  further  harass 
business  ventures  to  the  great  injury  and  suffering  of  both  the  employer 
and  the  workingman.  The  vast  and  increasing  number  who  are 
willing  to  work  are  denied  employment  by  reason  of  the  hazard- 
ous conditions  now  affecting  the  investment  of  capital. 

In  our  own  city  a  conservative  calculation,  based  upon  a  census 
taken  by  one  of  the  governmental  departments,  discloses  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  wage-earners  are  without  employment 
and  in  distress  and  absolute  misery.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  exists 
throughout  the  country.  The  Democratic  organization  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  the  city  of  New  York  respectfully  and  earnestly  urges  Congress 
to  restore  public  confidence,  revive  business  industries,  and  give  steady 
and  remunerative  employment  to  labor  by  immediate  action. 

That  is  a  straight-out  admission  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  causes  of  that  condition.  What- 
ever else  Tammany  is,  it  is  certainly  the  leading  Democratic 
organization  of  this  country,  and  it  knows  its  business.  The 
Examiner  has  persistently  denied  the  conditions  and  the 
causes  stated  in  this  paper.     Does  it  deny  them  now  ? 

The  panic  of  the  summer  of  1893  came  with  a  shock  to 
many  households.  Not  only  the  families  of  mechanics  out 
of  work,  but  the  families  of  many  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  other  business  men  have  been  rudely  reminded  that  if 
there  are  ups  in  life  there  are  also  downs.  In  some  cases, 
the  crash  meant  only  economy  ;  in  others,  families  were  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  poverty  almost  in  a  day.  This 
state  of  things  has  brought  to  many  girls  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  fact  that  they  must  act  as  bread-winners,  and  that  they 
know  no  way  to  earn  their  bread.  It  is  occurring  to  some 
sensible  mothers  that  this  is  a  world  of  vicissitude,  and  they 
are  asking  :  "  How  should  a  girl  be  educated  so  as  to  turn 
her  natural  abilities  to  account  ?  " 

A  girl  should  be  taught  household  duties ;  not  that  she  should 
expect  to  cook  a  dinner  or  to  make  beds,  but  that  she  should 
know  when  a  dinner  is  well  cooked  and  a  bed  is  well  made  ; 
she  should  know  the  uses  of  money  in  the  market ; 
she  should  be  able  to  manage  servants  without  friction  ; 
she  should  possess  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  business,  so 
that  she  can  understand  why  it  is  unprofitable  to  buy  coal  by 
the  scuttle,  yet  immaterial  whether  she  buys  sugar  by  the 
pound  or  by  the  barrel ;  she  should  know  enough  to 
keep  a  book  of  accounts  that  will  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  to  indorse  a  check  drawn  to  her  order  before  she 
presents  it  at  the  bank.  But  these  accomplishments  merely 
go  to  fit  a  woman  to  preside  over  a  man's  household.  They 
do  not  smooth  her  path  to  self-dependence. 

The  study  which  absorbs  the  bulk  of  a  girl's  time  is  music. 


It  is  generally  wasted.  Not  one  girl  in  five  hundred  ever 
acquires  such  proficiency  in  music  that  the  talent  can  become 
a  bread-winner.  After  their  second  child,  few  women  ever 
touch  the  piano.  Another  large  segment  of  a  female  stu- 
dent's time  is  given  to  art ;  this  also  is  wasted.  Not  one 
girl  in  a  thousand  learns  to  draw  correctly,  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  to  draw  so  that  she  can  sell  her  pictures. 

Another  engrossing  study  at  girls'  colleges  is  languages. 
Most  girls'  colleges  advertise  that  they  teach  Greek,  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  Yet  it  is  safe  betting  that  not  one 
girl  in  a  hundred  ever  learns  even  French  at  school  so  as  to 
put  it  to  practical  use.  A  girl  who  wants  to  understand 
and  talk  French  must  either  live  in  a  French  family 
or  take  a  course  of  French  novels.  The  time  she  spends 
over  Ollendorf  and  the  irregular  verbs  is  wasted. 

If  these  studies  are  eliminated  from  the  course  of  studies 
at  a  girls'  school,  there  will  be  time  for  a  study  of  English 
literature,  history,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, besides  the  rudiments  of  such  sciences  as  chemistry, 
botany,  physics,  medicine,  and  natural  history.  These 
studies  equip  a  girl  for  English  teaching.  As  for  foreign 
languages,  they  will  always  be  taught  by  foreign  teachers. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  article  refrains  from  pointing 
out  any  new  avenues  for  women  to  enter.  That  is  a  very 
difficult  task.  But  a  young  woman  educated  on  the  lines 
laid  down  herein  will  be  much  better  fitted  for  almo'st  any 
calling  than  the  average  alumna  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary. 
For  two  callings,  at  least,  such  a  training  would,  fit  her — that 
of  the  teacher  and  that  of  the  amanuensis.  There  are  many 
men  who  would  be  very  glad  to  give  positions  as  secretaries, 
amanuenses,  etc.,  to  intelligent  young  women  who  under- 
stand English  and  who  know  how  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, but  the  horde  of  illiterate,  careless,  and  flirtatious 
"type-writer  girls"  who  desolate  the  land  deters  them. 
When  a  man  is  trying  to  dictate  to  one  of  these  fairies,  and 
finds  that  her  education  apparently  stopped  at  words  of  two 
syllables,  when  lie  is  made  to  spell  out  every  proper  noun, 
when  he  is  made  to  pause  at  times  while  the  fairy  arranges 
her  bang — he  often  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  women  in 
business  are  a  failure. 


With  the  last  number  this  journal  began  a  new  volume 
and  its  eighteenth  year.  The  Argonaut  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  wearying  its  readers  with  details  about  the  conduct  of  its 
business.  Its  subscribers  pay  for  and  read  it  because  they 
want  it.  When  they  cease  to  want  it,  it  will  die,  and  it 
ought  to. 

Therefore,  it  is  conducted  on  the  assumption  that  its  re- 
lations with  its  readers  rest  entirely  with  themselves.  It  asks 
no  favors.  It  grants  none.  It  has  no  deadheads.  When  a 
subscription  expires,  a  notice  of  expiration  is  forwarded. 
If  the  subscriber  does  not  renew,  the  paper  is  no  longer  sent. 

Correspondingly,  this  journal  does  not  believe  in  "  free 
copies."  We  are  continually  in  receipt  of  requests  from 
free  libraries,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and 
kindred  bodies,  to  be  "placed  upon  the  free  list."  We 
have  no  free  list.  The  stockholders  in  this  corporation  pay 
their  taxes.  In  San  Francisco,  where  this  journal  is  pub- 
lished, they  contribute,  as  do  other  citizens,  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  free  public  library  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  Other 
communities  maintain  their  own  public  libraries  in  the  same 
way.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  which  we  can  discover 
for  sharing  the  library  burdens  of  other  communities  by  send- 
ing them  free  copies  of  this  journal.  Hence  we  always  de- 
cline such  requests.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  list  below,  there 
are,  none  the  less,  a  number  of  such  institutions  which  sub- 
scribe for  the  Argonaut.  This  is  right.  We  have  to  pay 
our  own  bills.     Let  other  people  pay  theirs. 

But  now  that  we  have  made  our  business  confession  of 
faith,  let  us  say,  here  and  now,  that  we  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  our  readers  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Argonaut 
during  the  disastrous  year  just  closed.  It  was  only  reason- 
able to  expect,  during  a  panic  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in 
this  country  for  twenty  years,  that  the  circulation  of  this 
journal  would  fall  off.  It  would  be  most  surprising  if  it  did 
not.  Much  to  our  surprise — and  also,  let  us  add,  to  our 
gratification — the  circulation  has  not  fallen  off,  but  it  has 
even  increased.  We  have  received  occasional  letters  in 
reply  to  our  expiration  notices,  saying  that  times  were  so 
hard  that  the  writer  was  regretfully  forced  to  discontinue, 
accompanied  always  with  a  hope  that  a  renewal  would  shortly 
be  made.  But  we  have  received  also  hundreds  of  letters  in 
which  the  subscribers  said  that,  although  temporarily  pinched, 
they  could  not  do  without  their  favorite  paper.  And  this, 
with  the  usual  addition  of  new  subscribers  that  every  healthy 
paper  attracts,  has  resulted  in  a  net  gain. 

It  is  only  candid  to  add  that  while  our  circulation  has  in- 
creased, our  advertising  receipts  have  fallen  off.  But  this 
was  to  be  expected.  The  business  of  the  country  has  been 
throttled  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  for  reasons  into  which 
we  will  not  enter  here.  This  journal  has  but  shared  the  ex- 
perience, in   that  regard,   of  numberless  other  publications 
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throughout  the  country,  and  we  are  only  glad  that  the  de- 
pression has  not  been  more  severe.  But  as — reversing  the 
usual  rule  in  the  newspaper  business — our  receipts  have 
always  been  larger  from  subscriptions  than  from  advertising, 
we  have  suffered  infinitely  less  than  many  other  period- 
icals. 

It  is  possible  that  the  solidity  of  the  Argonaut's  circula- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  widely  scattered.  Few  of 
our  readers  know  that  this  paper  goes  into  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  into  all  the  English- 
speaking  countries  throughout  the  world.  This  fact  is  very 
gratifying,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any  paper  pub- 
lished in  this  country  west  of  Chicago — and  perhaps  west  of 
New  York — of  which  the  same  can  be  said.  This  will  ex- 
plain to  our  San  Francisco  readers  why  it  is  not  intensely 
local.  The  reason  is,  because  it  is  a  paper  of  general  circu- 
lation. It  is  intended  to  interest  intelligent  people  every- 
where. And  to  show  that  it  does  so,  we  append  the  mail 
subscriptions  that  came  into  this  office  on  a  single  day  last 
week.  Inasmuch  as  the  locality  and  not  the  person  is  the 
point  in  interest,  and  as  the  insertion  of  names  might  in 
some  cases  be  objected  to,  we  print  only  the  initials  where 
individuals  are  concerned  : 

D.  E.  T Park  City Utah 

Mrs.  D.  M Portland Oregon 

Mrs.  J.  H.  R Toronto,  Ont Canada 

C.  F.  G Mazatlan Mexico 

G.  &  S Buenos  Ayres,  Arg South  America 

Mrs.  E.  W.  B San  Diego California 

Mrs.  E.  N Santa  Barbara California 

Duquesne  Club Pittsburg Pennsylvania 

H.  C.  A Oak  Lane  Station Pennsylvania 

J.  W.  B Detroit Michigan 

Mrs.  F.  C.  M Coulterville California 

T.  F  Roseville California 

F.  W Tuscarora Nevada 

P.  D.  E Folsom California 

Helena  Club Helena Montana 

J.  M.  C Colorado  Springs Colorado 

P.  P Tuscarora Nevada 

Windsor  Book  Club Windsor California 

R.  B.  D South  Bend Washington 

J.  C Bishop. California 

Huachuca  Club Fort  Huachuca Arizona 

E.  E.  M Denver Colorado 

Mrs.  M.  H Merced California 

F.  L.  K Denver Colorado 

L.  C.  T Columbia California 

A.  H.,  Jr Salt  Lake Utah 

E.  E Portland Oregon 

Mrs.  I.  M.  S Lassen  Meadows.... Nevada 

J.  C Humboldt  House Nevada 

C.  &  R Humboldt  House Nevada 

M.  McM Seattle Washington 

H.  G.  B Piltsburg Pennsylvania 

Dr.  C.  W.  F Philadelphia Pennsylvania 

Miss  M.  F.  S Seattle Washington 

J  .  D.  A Cascade  Locks Oregon 

G.  A.  N Astoria Oregon 

Junior  Officers'  Mess U.  S.  S.  Mohican 

H.  H.  S Newton Massachusetts 

J.  M Crescent  City California 

O.  S.  P Pasadena California 

T.  S.  C London England 

Captain  W.  H.  C Fort  Leavenworth Kansas 

E.  C.  M Anacostia District  of  Columbia 

T.  W.  S Melbourne Australia 

C.  L.  W Mahukona Hawaiian  Islands 

C.  C.  H Medan France 

G.  Bros Mountain  View California 

G.  G.  S Pescadero California 

P.  M Engle New  Mexico 

H.C.W Nashville..., Tennessee 

J.  W.  L Ionia Michigan 

Free  Public  Library Stockton California 

Troop  I,  Fourth  Cavalry Presidio California 

Captain  E.  K.  R Fort  Wadsworth New  York 

B.  T Equality Illinois 

G.  M.  H Shelby Montana 

J-  L Eenicia California 

W.  &  S Minturn California 

T.  A Cedartown Georgia 

University  Club St.  Louis Missouri 

Free  Library Alameda California 

West  End  Free  Reading  Room.  Alameda California 

R-  S Chihuahua Mexico 

Miss  E.  H.  W Newport Rhode  Island 

T.  P.  T Alameda California 

J.  P.  McK Winona Canada 

C.  L.  T Alameda California 

T.  J.  E Kansas  City Missouri 

F.  W.  P Ottawa,  Ont Canada 

W.  W Triunfo Mexico 

H.  M.   F North  Williston Vermont 

F.  C Houston Texas 

,       W.  E Wainaku Hawaiian  Islands 

C.  V Drobak .Norway 

Free  Public  Library  (3  copies).  .City California 

S.  H.  F Eugene Oregon 

R-  E.  H Visalia California 

F.  E.  S Scranton Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  J.  J.  M Bakersfield California 

B.  N.  B Portland Oregon 

E.  Z Wuruburg Germany 

G.  A.  K Eureka California 

Mrs.  J.  W.  M London England 

E-  P Guatemala Central  America 

Mrs.  M.  D.  M Paris France 

Miss  E.  M.  M San  Jose" California 

Senate  Chamber Ottawa,  Ont Canada 

Commons  Reading  Room Ottawa.  Ont Canada 

In  every  case,  each  initialed  name  will  be  recognized  by 
the  particular  subscriber,  and  frequently,  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities,  by  those  who  know  them.  They  will  also 
know  about  what  time  their  subscriptions  were  sent.  This  is 
merely  said  in  case  there   may  be  doubters  who   disbelieve 


*that  this  day's  list  is  authentic.  If  they  choose  to  do  so, 
they  can,  however,  find  the  full  names  at  our  business  office. 
But  this  is  only  parenthetical.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
readers  of  this  journal  will  disbelieve  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. But  it  will  interest  them.  And  it  will  also  explain  to 
them  why  the  Argonaut  takes  such  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
It  is  because  it  has  a  wide  range  of  readers. 

Let  us  close,  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  while  the 
Argonaut  has  always  believed  that  its  readers  are  not  in- 
terested in  anything  but  the  completed  work  of  its  editors 
and  its  writers,  it  can  not  help  but  feel  that  they  have  shown 
a  more  than  kindly  feeling  during  the  year  just  closed.  We 
appreciate  it  deeply.  In  a  year  of  panic  and  disaster,  the 
Argonaut  has  had  a  prosperous  twelvemonth.  And  we 
promise  our  friends  that  in  the  years  to  come,  as  in  the  past, 
they  will  find  us  true  to  the  principles  for  which  we  have  so 
long  contended  —  the  principles  of  truth,  of  honesty,  of 
honor,    of    law,  of  good    government,    and    of    loyalty    to 

American  ideas. 

■•» 

Things  have  reached  such  a  pass  in  this  city  that  when  a 
man  returns  to  his  home  in  the  evening,  he  is  accosted  by 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  with  the  salutation:  "Well,  dear, 
have  you  been  held  up?"  Highway  robbery  is  becoming 
as  popular  a  diversion  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dick  Turpin 
on  Hounslow  Heath.  And  it  flourishes  elsewhere,  too.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  how  it  is  being  dealt  with.  In  London, 
where  the  unemployed  class  numbers  many  thousands  and 
highway  robbery  is  becoming  common,  the  authorities  have 
revived  the  punishment  of  the  cat,  which  proved  so  effica- 
cious thirty  years  ago.  Four  men,  lately  convicted  of  rob- 
bery from  the  person,  were  sentenced  to  whippings  ranging 
from  five  to  twenty  strokes  of  the  cat,  in  addition  to  their 
term  of  imprisonment.  The  whippings  were  no  play.  The 
cat  is  a  fearful  instrument,  with  long  thongs  tipped  with  steel ; 
the  executioner  can,  if  he  chooses,  draw  blood  at  every  blow. 
It  seems  that  English  footpads  dread  the  cat  more  than  any 
other  punishment,  and  it  is  expected  that  its  use  will  put  an 
end  to  robberies  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  it  did  thirty 
years  ago. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no  law  in  this  State  which  would 
authorize  a  judge  to  sentence  a  footpad  to  so  many  strokes 
of  the  lash.  The  whip  is  used  as  an  instrument  of  correction 
in  our  penitentiaries.  But  a  sentence  directing  that  a  footpad 
should  be  whipped,  as  well  as  imprisoned,  would  probably 
be  pronounced  void  by  the  supreme  court.  That  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  of  a  cast-iron  constitution.  Were  it  other- 
wise, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  penalty  of 
whipping  might  be  as  effectual  in  checking  highway  robbery 
in  San  Francisco  as  it  proved  in  eradicating  garroting  in 
London.  The  cowardly  villain  who  throttles  a  poor  clerk  or 
snatches  a  woman's  purse  can  be  made  to  feel  through  his 
hide  when  he  is  elsewhere  callous. 

Whether  the  police  power  exercised  by  municipal  govern- 
ments might  not  be  construed  so  as  to  authorize  the  inflic- 
tion of  corporal  punishment  on  robbers  on  the  highway, 
may  be  a  question.  Would  a  municipal  ordinance  direct- 
ing the  keeper  of  the  city  jail  to  administer  "  two  dozen  well 
laid  on"  to  a  prisoner  convicted  of  being  a  footpad,  before 
dispatching  him  to  the  penitentiary,  be  in  conflict  with  the 
State  constitution  or  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  laws? 
The  board  of  county  supervisors  is  clothed  with  the  power 
of  preserving  order  and  maintaining  the  police  of.the  county. 
It  is  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  legislating  against  larceny 
or  robbery,  because  those  are  State  offenses.  But  if  the 
prevalence  of  these  crimes  disturbs  public  order,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  county  government 
should  not  supplement  the  office  of  the  State  authorities 
with  local  provisions  for  their  prevention,  so  as  to  fulfill  its 
duty  of  adopting  the  method  which  promised  to  be  most 
effectual  in  suppressing  disorder. 

As  matters  stand,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge 
to  fix  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  which  a  footpad  may  be 
sentenced.  It  is  fair  for  him  to  assume  that  when  a  robber 
orders  his  victim  to  hold  up  his  hands,  he  is  prepared  to  en- 
force his  order  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  that  his  crime  is 
an  assault  with  an  intent  to  commit  murder  in  certain  con- 
tingencies. For  that  crime  the  law  leaves  it  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  to  sentence  a  convict  to  imprisonment  for  life  ; 
and  though,  in  practice,  such  sentences,  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced by  good  behavior,  would  after  a  time  be  canceled  by 
a  pardon,  yet  still  the  effect  of  a  life  sentence  might  be  salu- 
tary in  the  class  from  which  the  footpads  are  recruited.  To 
persons  of  their  class  life  is  eternity  :  a  decree  of  court  or- 
dering that  so  long  as  they  live,  and  breathe,  and  see,  their 
horizon  shall  be  bounded  by  four  prison  walls,  must  be 
terrifying  indeed. 

Epidemics  of  highway  robbery  are  produced  by  two 
causes — either  by  a  relaxation  of  public  morality  or  by 
famine.  For  robbery  which  proceeds  from  popular  demor- 
alization— such,  for  instance,  as  prevailed  in  England  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Third — there  is  no  cure  but  the  one 
which    that    monarch    put    in    practice    so    effectually.     He 


hunted  down  the  highwaymen,  caught  them,  and  hanged 
them,  thus  eradicating  the  evil  by  exterminating  its  authors. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  hanged  eighty  highway  robbers  on 
Tyburn  Tree  within  a  few  weeks.  He  followed  this  up  by 
having  the  high-roads  patrolled  by  cavalry,  and  straggling 
riders  had  to  account  for  their  existence  ;  when  their  ex- 
planation was  unsatisfactory,  their  shrift  was  short.  This 
was  a  military  method,  which  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  a  city 
that  is  orderly  and  in  a  time  of  peace.  In  San  Francisco,  a 
more  appropriate  cure  for  highway  robbery  would  be  the 
gradual  capture  of  the  robbers  by  the  police,  flogging  with 
the  cat,  and  solitary  confinement  in  the  penitentiary.  It 
may  be  expected,  too,  that  some  footpads  will  catch  tartars 
and  become  subjects  for  the  coroner. 

This  suggests  an  idea  for  the  consideration  of  some  of 
our  enterprising  dailies.  Their  reporters  are  in  the  habit  of 
"disguising"  themselves  as  tramps,  beggars,  and  whatnot, 
and  then  writing  up  their  experiences  for  publication.  Why 
not  disguise  themselves  as  respectable  citizens?  If  a  couple 
of  dozen  reporters,  well  armed,  were  to  walk  the  residence 
streets  at  night  singly,  in  the  guise  of  belated  citizens,  some 
of  them  would  very  probably  meet  footpads.  The  resulting 
scraps  would  afford  material  for  many  exciting  "stories." 
In  some  cases  a  footpad  might  be  killed,  in  others  a  re- 
porter might  perish.  In  the  first  instance,  the  municipality 
would  be  in  luck  ;  in  the  second,  the  city,  the  city  editor, 
and  the  citizens  would  of  course  have  to  bow  before  the 
inscrutable  will  of  a  divine  providence. 

The  more  this  suggestion  is  studied,  the  more  favorably 
will  it  be  received.  It  is  certainly  much  more  practical  and 
useful  than  most  of  the  reporters'  schemes  for  "  stories." 
Of  course  a  city  editor  would  not  detail  reporters  for  this 
dangerous  duty — they  will  have  to  volunteer.  We  are  often 
told  (by  reporters)  of  the  heroic  deeds  (of  reporters). 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  heroes.  What  is  the  matter  with 
this  footpad  scheme  ? 


A  dispatch  from  Boston,  under  date  of  January  3d,  says  : 

"  The  hard  times  have  forced  Harvard  to  retrench.  Notice  has  been 
given  to  two  professors  and  four  instructors  that  their  services  will  not 
be  required  after  the  close  of  the  current  academic  year.  Harvard's 
income  from  tuition,  students'  rooms,  etc.,  is  not  diminished.  It  is,  in 
fact,  larger  than  ever  this  year.  But  that  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
university's  financial  resources.  Its  investments  have  suffered  during 
the  present  business  depression,  as  all  investments  have,  and  the  out- 
look is  by  no  means  encouraging.  Last  year  there  was  a*  deficit  of 
iwenty-five  thousand  dollars." 

Harvard  has  always  been  a  hot-bed  of  free  trade  and 
Democracy.  Many  college  professors  are  free-traders — in 
fact,  most  non-producers  are.  The  free-traders  of  the  coun- 
try may,  roughly  speaking,  be  classified  as  Northern  Demo- 
cratic politicians,  Southern  colonels  and  majors,  and  college 
professors.  A  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Demo- 
cratic workingmen  were  free-traders  last  year  about  election 
time  ;  this  year,  however,  most  of  them  are  out  of  a  job, 
and  are  living  on  charity  soup,  so  we  think  they  have 
changed  their  views. 

But  the  Harvard  professors  still  at  Cambridge  are  doubt- 
less still  faithful  to  free  trade.  Those  who  have  been 
"  released  "  are  now  perhaps  open  to  conviction.  They  may 
change  their  minds.  They  may  see  that  a  Democratic  free- 
trade  panic  affects  everybody  and  everything — even  college 
professors.  The  actors,  who  thought  the  tariff  concerned 
them  not,  found  it  out  some  months  ago  ;  there  are  over 
four  thousand  of  them  registered  at  the  dramatic  agencies  in 
New  York  city  alone  seeking  for  employment,  and  many  of 
them  in  desperate  straits.  The  able  editors  of  many  of  our 
Democratic  contemporaries  found  it  out  some  months  ago, 
when  the  falling  off  in  business  due  to  the  free-trade  panic 
caused  their  salaries  to  be  cut.  Now  it  is  reaching  the  col- 
lege professors.  They  were  very  remote,  but  it  has  got 
there. 

This  is  the  chain  that  leads  up  to  the  college  professor : 
the  Democratic  threats  of  free-trade  tariff-tinkering  scared 
the  importers,  and  they  stopped  importing  ;  it  scared  the 
merchants,  and  they  stopped  buying  ;  this  left  the  manu- 
facturers without  orders,  and  they  shut  down  the  factories 
and  the  mills  ;  this  left  the  mill-hands  without  any  money, 
and  they  stopped  buying  things  from  the  shop-keepers ; 
the  shop-keepers  stopped  buying  things  from  the  merchants  ; 
the  railroads  had  nothing  to  haul  from  mill  to  merchant, 
from  merchant  to  shop-keeper  ;  the  railroads  began  losing 
money,  although  they  discharged  men,  cut  wages,  and  laid 
off  trains  ;  they  failed  to  earn  their  fixed  charges  and  operat- 
ing expenses  ;  they  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds  ; 
Harvard  College  has  money  invested  in  railroad  bonds  ; 
the  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  can  not  pay 
interest ;  Harvard  gets  no  interest  on  her  investments  ;  her 
revenues  are  reduced  ;  she  is  forced  to  discharge  the  pro- 
fessors who  taught  the  free  trade  that  shut  the  shops  that 
stopped  the  mills  that  destroyed  the  freight  traffic  that 
ruined  the  railroads  that  cut  off  the  interest  that 
professors  their  salaries. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  8,  1894. 


AN    IMPROMPTU    BEST    MAN. 


How  he  Learned  a  Thing  or  Two  from  the    Bride's    Best   Friends. 


People  have  a  way  of  speaking — well,  a  trifle  lightly  of  a 
horse-dealer's  conscience,  but  there  are  occasional  honest 
men  among  them.  I  myself  know  one  for  whom  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  vouch.  I  would  like  to  present  him  here 
under  his  true  name,  but  the  story  connected  with  him  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  discretion  forbids  me  to  identify  him  too 
closely.     I  shall,  therefore,  call  him  John  Miller. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  my  father's  coachman,  but 
he  was  sober  and  industrious  ;  in  course  of  time  he  married 
a  cook,  who  had  a  snug  little  sum  laid  away  for  such  an 
emergency  ;  and  now  he  does  quite  a  business  as  a  livery- 
stable  keeper  out  in  the  Mission. 

Some  days  ago  I  was  commissioned  to  look  up  a  saddle- 
horse  for  a  young  widow  who  honors  me  with  a  show  of 
confidence  in  my  judgment  in  a  variety  of  matters,  and 
accordingly  betook  myself  to  the  Mission  to  see  what  Miller 
might  have  on  hand,  and  soon  found  myself  at  his  stable. 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  him  got  up  in  a  shiny 
high  hat,  black  coat,  white  tie,  and  gray  trousers — "pants" 
more  nearly  describes  those  thick,  soapstone-blue  garments, 
which  were  skin-tight  elsewhere  and  bulged  and  flared  mar- 
velously  at  knee  and  ankle.  He  was  even  tugging  on  a  pair 
of  straw-colored  gloves  which,  thanks  to  the  enormous  fists 
they  imprisoned,  looked  like  those  a  fencer  wears. 

"Well,  well,  Miller,"  I  said,  "what's  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?     Are  you  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  no,  sir,"  the  old  man  replied,  with  a 
chuckle.  "  My  old  lady,  is  still  alive  and  kicking,  praise 
God.  No,  sir,  it's  my  little  Joey  that's  to  be  married.  She's 
turned  eighteen,  just  the  right  age,  and  a  fine  chance  for  her 
came  along  in  the  nick  of  time." 

I  saw  it  was  no  use  to  think  of  looking  at  saddle-horses 
just  then,  so  I  resigned  myself  to  receiving  the  old  man's 
confidences. 

His  daughter  Joey,  it  seems,  was  to  be  married  to  a  Mr. 
Hobbs,  a  middle-aged  veterinary  surgeon  with  a  house  or 
two  and  a  snug  little  bank  account,  who  had  physicked 
Miller's  horses  for  several  years  past. 

"Joey's  a  dear  good  girl,"  Miller  concluded.  "It's  not 
three  months  since  she  graduated  from  Miss  Studebaker's 
Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  across  the  bay.  I  left  her  there 
as  long  as  possible,  for  it's  a  first-class  establishment,  and 
they  make  the  young  ladies  toe  the  mark  there,  I  can  assure 
you.  She's  a  shy  little  thing,  as  timid  as  a  colt,  sir.  I  can 
guarantee  her  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  Why,  she  can't 
look  at  a  man  without  blushing.  Hobbs  is  the  first  man  she 
ever  saw  that  she  didn't  get  red  as  fire  ;  but  the  first  time 
she  saw  him  she  burst  out  laughing.  And  it  was  that  very 
thing,  sirj  that  made  him  make  up  his  mind  to  marry  her." 
Just  then  a  district  messenger  brought  a  note  to  Miller, 
who  read  it  carefully  and  then  burst  into  a  string  of  good, 
round  oaths. 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  the  like  ! "  he  blustered,  when  he 
had  somewhat  relieved  his  feelings.  "  Would  you  believe  it, 
sir,  here's  the  best  man  gone  and  took  sick  just  as  he  was 
dressing  for  the  wedding.  He's  had  to  go  to  bed,  and  we're 
due  at  the  church  in  an  hour.  The  carriages  are  almost 
ready,  and  now  there's  no  best  man." 

"  Who  is  this  remarkably  frail  young  man?"  I  asked. 
"  Arthur  Ganney,  sir,  son  of  the  man  I  buy  my  feed  of. 
I  chose  him  for  best  man  myself — Hobbs  didn't  care  a  rap 
who  it  was  so  long  as  he  got  married.  He's  a  likely  young 
fellow,  just  about  your  height  and  build,  and  it's  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  his  being  sick.  But  what  in  the  world 
are  we  going  to  do  without  him  ?  " 

Poor  Miller  was  as  badly  demoralized  as  if  he  had  just 
been  told  that  his  future  son-in-law  already  had  a  wife  and 
four  children.  Suddenly  he  seized  me  by  both  arms  and 
fixed  me  with  a  supplicating  glance. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  can  save  us — and  what  an  honor 
it  would  be  for  us  !  I've  knowed  you  since  you  was  a  mere 
babby,  sir,  and  it  was  me  put  you  atop  of  your  first  pony. 

Now " 

But  I  will  omit  his  touching  recital.  The  reader  has  al- 
ready guessed  what  was  coming.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a 
request  that  I  should  take  Arthur  Ganney's  place  in  the 
wedding  party.  I  had  always  had  the  kindliest  recollections 
of  the  man  when  he  was  in  my  father's  service,  besides  the 
adventure  promised  to  be  something  of  a  lark,  so  I  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  as  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  I  posted  back  to 
my  rooms  to  dress,  promising  to  be  back  and  at  the  church 
by  eleven  o'clock. 

I  arrived  there  just  in  time,  got  up  to  the  queen's  taste. 
My  mustache  was  curled  up  at  the  ends,  my  hair  was 
plastered  down  on  my  forehead,  I  wore  lavender  gloves, 
and,  altogether,  I  flattered  myself  I  looked  as  if  I  might  easily 
be  taken  for  something  of  importance  in  the  wholesale  grain 
and  feed  line.  The  ladies  examined  me  with  much  nudging  of 
one  another,  and  I  am  sure  their  comments  were  not  ad- 
verse. The  bride,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  was  not 
unattractive,  but  she  did  not  look  happy.  Hobbs  was  simply 
atrocious. 

Miller,  overcome  with  excitement,  pushed  me  over  beside 
a  young  girl  of  about  fifteen,  whose  eyes  looked  as  if  she 
were  at  least  twenty.  I  gave  her  my  arm,  and  we  started 
for  the  scene  of  battle.  Though  I  say  it  myself,  we  were 
not  the  worst-looking  couple  in  the  party. 

During  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  bride  wept  copi- 
ously —  with  happiness,  doubtless.  Such,  at  least,  was 
evidently  the  opinion  of  Hobbs,  who  gloated  over  her,  which 
made  him  less  attractive  than  ever.  Everybody  was  more 
or  less  moved,  except  myself,  I  must  confess.  As  we  were 
returning  to  the  carriages,  my  companion,  who  had  been 
watching  me  all  the  time  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  gently 
pressed  my  arm  and  whispered  to  me  : 
i  ou  are  a  man  !  " 
This  was  evidently  intended  as  a  compliment,  and  I  hope 
1  deserved  it,  but  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  had  elicited 


it.  This  singular  young  woman  was  proudly  tender  in  her 
manner  toward  me,  and  I  promised  myself  a  very  pleasant 
hour  at  the  "  banquet "  which  was  to  be  served  by  a  caterer 
of  local  repute.  There  were  four  of  us  in  our  cab — my 
young  unknown,  the  other  maid  of  honor,  myself,  and  a 
young  fellow  from  some  ranch  in  which  Miller  owned  an  in- 
terest. The  young  women  paid  no  attention  to  any  one  but 
me,  but  I  must  say  they  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
amuse  me.  To  put  me  at  my  ease,  they  informed  me,  both 
talking  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  "  poor  Josephine's 
best  friends  "  ;  that  they  had  been  pupils  at  Studebaker's,  in 
the  next  class  to  Miss  Miller's  ;  and  that  they  had  obtained 
leave  for  the  day,  but  must  go  back  on  the  nine  o'clock  boat, 
so  as  to  be  in  before  ten  o'clock — the  "  regular  hour  for 
locking  up."  This  latter  detail  gave  me  a  most  pleasing 
idea  of  the  rules  that  governed  the  institution. 

Thinking  to  show  them  that  I  was  not  dumb,  I  launched 
forth  in  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  bride,  which  produced 
a  funny  effect  on  Misses  Julia  and  Bertha,  for  they  immedi- 
ately began  to  stare  fixedly  out  of  the  windows,  each  on  her 
own  side.  Then,  thinking  I  had  committed  some  breach  of 
their  etiquette,  I  started  in  on  the  other  tack,  and  began  to 
praise  Hobbs,  which  was  not  so  easy. 

Julia — my  companion's  name — looked  me  straight  in  the 
eye,  and  winked  with  great  solemnity. 
"We  are  Josephine's  best  friends." 

"We  may  say,"  added  Bertha — the  rancher's  partner — 
"  her  only  friends.  She  has  never  kept  a  secret  from  us. 
She  comes  to  see  us  every  week,  and — we  talk" 

"Yes,"  continued  Julia,  "ever  since  she  left  the  sem.,  we 

have  known  all  her  pleasures " 

"  And  all  her  troubles,"  said  Bertha,  raising  her  very  pretty 
black  eyes  toward  heaven. 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  her,"  I  said,  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something,  for  I  began  to  feel  a  trifle  embarrassed. 

"As  for  me,  I  must  confess " 

With  one  movement,  two  well-gloved  little  hands  seized 
mine,  which  I  allowed  them  to  clasp  without  resisting.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  more  than  acute  sympathy  in  the 
pressure. 

"  Where  shall  we  be  by  the  end  of  the '  banquet '  ? "  I  won- 
dered. 

As  to  the  rancher,  the  poor  lad  saw  that  he  was  out  of  it, 
and  if  he  had  dared  he  would  have  stopped  the  carriage  and 
got  out. 

When  we  took  our  places  at  table,  I  had  Julia  on  my  left, 
and  on  my  right  an  enormous  old  lady  who  devoured  every- 
thing without  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  plate.  As  the  feast 
progressed,  I  made  something  of  a  set  at  the  interesting 
pupil  of  Studebaker's,  who  permitted  me  so  to  do  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world,  but  without  seeming,  I  must 
acknowledge,  to  take  me  seriously,  at  which  I  presently  com- 
plained. 

"  Oh,  come,  come,"  she  said  ;  "  as  if  you  were  thinking 
of  no  one  but  me.  I  know  very  well  who  you  are  and 
all  about  you." 

"  Then  you  know  how  strange  my  position  is — which  is 
all  the  more  reason,  Miss  Julia,  why  you  should  not  treat 
me  so  cruelly." 

Miss  Julia  looked  at  me  with  the  easy  confidence  of  a 
seasoned  flirt. 

"lam  quite  young,"  she  said,  lowering  her  voice,  "  but  I 
know  something  of  life.  Ah,  sir,  what  a  wonderful  thing 
love  at  first  sight  is  !  Now,  take  a  young  girl  living  happily 
and  peacefully  in  her  father's  home.  Some  day  a  stranger 
comes  on  business  with  her  father.  The  young  girl  sees 
him,  without  herself  being  seen.  From  that  day  poor 
Josephine  has  carried  one  man's  image  in  her  heart,  and  that 
image  is  yours  /  " 

You  can  imagine  the  look  of  utter  surprise  with  which  I 
stared  at  the  girl.  So,  without  having  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  the  fact,  I  had  been  the  cause  of  sad  days  and  sleepless 
nights  for  John  Miller's  daughter.  I  had  robbed  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon — just  then  occupied  in  stuffing  himself  with 
crab-salad — of  the  most  precious  part  of  the  treasure  he 
had  just  acquired.  Love  at  first  sight  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
indeed  !  You  go  into  a  stable  to  look  at  a  saddle-horse, 
and  you  carry  away,  besides  your  purchase,  the  affections  of 
a  virgin  heart.     Poor  Josephine  ! 

"Take  care,"  continued  Julia  ;  "do  not  betray  yourself. 
Leave  the  unhappy  girl  at  least  the  strength  to  carry  out  her 
sacrifice  to  the  bitter  end.  Seem  to  smile,  pretend  to  be 
gay.     Ah,  what  a  cruel  farce  life  is  !  " 

"  Have  no  fear,"  I  reassured  her,  admiring  at  the  same 
time  the  precocity  of  these  experienced  young  pupils  of  Miss 
Studebaker's  seminary.  "  I  am  a  man  of  honor,  and  know 
what  is  required  of  me  under  the  circumstances." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do,"  she  returned,  warmly.  "  I  know  you 
from  your  letters  to  my  friend.  I  have  never  read  any  so 
noble  and  so  touching." 

"  You  have  read  my  letters  ? "  I  cried,  astonished. 
My  little  neighbor  nudged  me  softly  with  her  knee,  and 
indicated  with  her  eyes  the  stout  lady  on  my  other  side,  who 
was  trying  to  overhear  what  we  said. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  added,  aloud,  "  this  will  be  a  fine  year 
for  crops,"  and  to  the  end  of  the  feast  we  spoke  only  on  in- 
different topics. 

But  I  was  ill  at  ease.  My  appetite  was  gone.  I  could 
not  help  casting  an  occasional  tender  glance  at  my  compan- 
ion— it  was  the  least  I  could  do.  As  to  the  letters — my  let- 
ters— may  the  fiend  take  me  if  I  understood  what  she  meant. 
No  sooner  had  we  left  the  table  than  Bertha  rejoined  Julia 
and  myself,  and  the  two  girls  led  me  off  to  a  little  room 
where  we  were  quite  alone — for  the  rancher  seemed  to  have 
accepted  his  fate  and  taken  himself  off.  My  two  partners, 
then,  made  me  sit  down  in  an  arm-chair  with  all  the  solicitude 
of  trained  nurses.  One  brought  me  coffee,  another  sugar, 
with  which  they  served  me  with  apparently  as  great  com- 
punction as  they  would  have  shown  in  dosing  me  with  a  bowl 
of  boneset  tea. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  sighed  Julia  ;  "  he  has  done  nothing  but 
stare  at  her  the  whole  time." 

"  Yes,  he  stared  at   her  too   much,"  said  Bertha,  with  an 


air  of  vast  experience ;  "  he  will  do  something  rash,  if  he 
does  not  take  care ;'  but  we  will  stay  right  here  to  watch 
him." 

"  Nothing  could  suit  me  better,"  I  replied,  gallantly. 

"  My  dear,"  exclaimed  Julia,  "  if  you  only  knew  how  cour- 
ageous he  is,  and  how  chivalrous  and  discreet." 

"  Yes,  but  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  deceived.  As  if 
we  did  not  know  you  have  threatened  to  provoke  a  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Hobbs  !  " 

"And  to  strangle  him  ! " 

"  And  to  tell  him  that  you  love  her,  that  you  adore  her, 
that  you  have  received  dozens  of  letters  from  her,  and  that 
you  have  had  dozens  of  secret  meetings  with  her  !  " 

"  A  real  gentleman  would  not  do  such  things,  sir." 

I  was  literally  dumfounded,  and  stared  stupidly  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  two  young  women. 

"  Poor  fellow,  how  he  suffers  !  "  sighed  Julia,  who  was  de- 
cidedly the  more  compassionate  of  the  two.  "  Oh,  do  not 
kill  yourself.     It  would  be  the  death  of  Josephine." 

"  Now,  see,"  said  Bertha,  firmly,  "  you  could  not  possibly 
marry  her  yourself.     Her  father  would  never  consent." 

John  Miller  refuse  me  for  a  son-in-law  !  This  was  coming 
it  a  little  too  strong.  I  began  to  protest,  but  Julia  laid  her 
little  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Be  brave,  Mr.  Arthur,"  she  said,  in  a  tender  voice  ;  "for- 
get Josephine.  You  have  in  us  two  friends — two  sisters  who 
will  never  forget  you." 

"Mr.  Arthur"!  I  understood  it  all.  For  the  past  three 
hours  I  had  unwittingly  been  playing  the  part  of  the  young 
hay-merchant,  who  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  just  when 
the  girl  he  loved  was  to  be  given  into  the  arms  of  another 
man. 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  looking  for  my  hat,  "  there  has 
been  a  slight  mistake.     I  am  not  Arthur  Ganney." 

And  I  hurried  from  the  house,  reflecting  that  deception  ever 
abides  in  the  house  of  a  horse-dealer,  even  though  he  may  not 
know  it  himself. — Freely  adapted  from  the  French  by  L. 
S.  Vassault. 


IRISH    WIT    AND    HUMOR. 


A  Budget  of  Amusingr.  Anecdotes  from  a  Recent  Book. 

A  very  pleasant  reminder  of  the  drolleries  of  the  Irish 
character  is  "Seventy  Years  of  Irish  Life,"  by  W.  R.  Le 
Fanu  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  Mr.  Le  Fanu  is  a  great-nephew 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  a  brother  of  the  late 
J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  who  wrote  the  well-known  ballad 
"  Shamus  O'Brien,"  several  novels,  and  some  of  the  most 
weird  and  impressive  tales  of  the  supernatural — some  of 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Argo?iaut — in  the  English 
language.  The  author  of  this  book  is  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  born  in  i  S 1 6,  at  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School,  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  his  father  being 
the  chaplain  of  that  institution.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  Ireland,  and  his  book  abounds  with  amusing 
anecdotes  of  Irish  life  and  character. 

It  is  asserted  that,  in  giving  answers,  the  Irish  peasantry, 
as  a  rule,  have  no  great  regard  for  truth,  but  like  to  make  the  re- 
ply which  they  think  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  ques- 
tioner.    For  example,  our  author  tells  us : 

A  poor  Italian  organ-grinder,  weary  after  a  long  walk,  asked  a 
peasant  whom  he  met  near  Carricktuohil  how  far  he  was  from  Cork. 
"Just  four  short  miles,"  was  the  answer.  "What  do  you  mean," 
said  a  priest,  who  happened  to  pass  at  the  time,  "by  deceiving  4he 
poor  fellow?  You  know  well  enough  it's  eight  long  miles."  "Sure, 
your  riverence,"  said  the  other,  "  I  seen  the  poor  boy  was  tired,  and  I 
wanted  to  keep  his  courage  up.  If  he  heard  your  riverence — but  I'm 
plazed  to  think  he  didn't — he'd  be  downhearted  entirely." 

Another  story  illustrating  the  same  propensity  is  said  to 
be  well  known  in  Kerry  : 

An  Irish  gentleman  was  shooting  with  an  English  friend,  a  Mr.  B. 
They  had  very  little  sport.  So  Mr.  B.  said  :  "I'll  ask  this  countryman 
whether  there  are  any  birds  about  here."  "  No  use  to  ask  him,"  said 
his  companion;  "he'll  only  tell  you  lies."  "I'll  ask  him,  at  all 
events,"  said  Mr.  B.  "  My  good  man,  are  there  any  birds  about 
here  ?  "  "  Lots  of  birds,  your  honor,"  said  he.  "  Tell  me  what  sort 
of  birds."  "  Well,  now,  your  honor,  there's  grouses,  and  woodcocks, 
and  snipes,  and  ducks,  and  tillibines,  and  all  sorts  of  birds."  "Ask 
him,"  whispered  the  Irish  gentleman,  "whether  there  are  any  ther- 
mometers." "  Tell  me,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "  do  you  ever  see  any  thermom- 
eters about  here?  "  "  Well,  now,  yer  honor,  if  there  was  a  nice  frost, 
the  place  would  be  alive  with  them." 

Here  are  some  tales  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  the  witness- 
box  : 

A  very  bullying  counsel  named  Freeman  was  completely  put  out  in 
his  cross-examination  by  a  very  simple  answer.  A  countryman  who 
was  a  witness  was  asked:  "So  you  had  a  pistol?"  "1  had,  sir." 
"Who  did  you  intend  to  shoot  with  it?"  "I  wasn't  intending  to 
shoot  no  one."  "Then  was  it  for  nothing  that  you  got  it  ?"  "No.it 
wasn't."  "  Come,  come,  sir,  on  the  virtue  of  your  solemn  oath,  what 
did  you  get  that  pistol  for  ?  "  "  On  the  virtue  of  my  solemn  oath,  I  got 
it  for  three  and  ninepence  in  Mr.  Richardson's  shop." 

At  another  time  the  same  counsel  said  to  a  witness  :  "  You're  a  nice 
fellow,  ain't  you  ?"  Witness  replied  :  "  I  <im,  sir,  and  if  I  was  not  on 
my  oath  I'd  say  the  same  of  you." 

One  Judge  Burton,  who  was  a  very  old  and  wizened  little  man,  was 
trying  a  case,  when  another  very  old  man,  a  peasant  scarcely  able  to 
walk,  came  into  court  to  give  evidence.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
witness-box,  he  went  toward  the  passage  leading  to  the  bench.  One 
of  the  counsel  called  out  to  him  :  "  Come  back,  sir  ;  where  are  you 
going  ?  Do  you  think  you  are  a  judge  ?  "  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man,  looking  up  at  Judge  Burton — "indeed,  sir,  1  believe  I  am  fit  for 
little  else." 

Many  are  the  stories  Mr.  Le  Fanu  has  heard  of  Irish 
judges  and  barristers  in  former  days.  One  of  the  best  was 
connected  with  a  case  tried  in  Limerick  before  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady  : 

A  barrister  named  Bushe  was  making  a  speech  for  the  defense,  when 
an  ass  began  to  bray  loudly  outside  the  court.  "Wait  a  moment," 
said  the  chief  baron  ;  "one  at  a  time,  Mr.  Bushe,  if  you  please." 
The  barrister  waited  for  a  chance  to  retort,  and  it  came  presently. 
When  O'Grady  was  charging  the  jury,  the  ass  again  began  to  bray,  if 
possible  more  loudly  than  before.  "  1  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord," 
said  Bushe  ;  "  may  I  ask  you  to  repeat  your  last  words  ;  there  is  such 
an  echo  in  this  court  I  did  not  quite  catch  them?" 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  anecdotes  recounted  of 
a  judge  is  the  following  : 

At  Clonmel  Assizes  several  men  were  indicted  for  manslaughter. 
A  witness  was  asked  whether  he  could  swear  that  one  of  the  prisoners, 
Pat  Ryan,  had  done  anything  to  the  deceased  man.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"  when  poor  Ned  Sullivan  was  lying  on  the  ground  welthering  in  his 
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blood,  Pat  Ryan  came  up  and  gave  him  a  wipe  of  a  clay  alpin  on  the 
back  of  his  head."  The  prisoners  were  convicted,  and  heavy  sentences 
passed  on  all  except  Pat  Ryan,  whom  Judge  B.  addressed  in  these 
words  :  "  Your  case,  Patrick  Ryan,  the  court  has  taken  into  its  merciful 
consideration,  for,  though  you  were  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  this 
terrible  affair  in  which  Sullivan  lost  his  life,  it  appears  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  fight  you  were  moved  with  compassion,  for  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  that  when 
the  unfortunate  man  was  lying  upon  the  ground  bleeding  from  his 
wounds,  you  came  behind  him  and  wiped  his  head  with  a  clean  napkin." 
The  judge  would  have  proceeded  to  pass  a  much  lighter  sentence  on 
Ryan  than  he  had  passed  on  the  others  had  he  not  been  stopped  by 
counsel,  who  explained  that  a  clay  alpin  is  a  heavily  loaded  stick,  and 
that  the  "wipe"  which  Ryan  had  given  Sullivan  with  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  his  death  blow. 

Mr.  Le  Fanu  tells  many  good  stories  of  Dr.  Barrett,  bet- 
ter known  as  Jackey  Barrett,  a  miser  and  a  learned  Hebrew 
scholar : 

At  a  discussion  at  the  college  board  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  a  huge 
heap  of  rubbish  which  lay  in  the  college  park,  Barrett  suggested  that 
they  should  dig  a  hole  and  bury  it.  "  But,  Dr.  Barrett,"  said  they, 
"  what  shall  we  do  with  the  stuff  that  comes  out  of  the  hole  ?  "  "Do 
you  see  me  now  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  dig  another  and  bury  it." 

When  asked  if  he  had  been  told  of  the  promotion  of  his  friend 
Magee,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  falling  out,  he  replied:  "No.  I 
haven't  heard  of  it,  and,  moreover,  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  it." 
"  Didn't  you  hear,"  said  they,  "  he  has  been  made  Bishop  of  Raphoe  ?  " 
"  Do  you  see  me  now  ?  "  said  Barrett ;  "  I  don't  care  if  n*e  was  made 
bishop  of  hell,  so  long  as  I  am  not  in  his  lordship's  diocese." 

There  lived  near  the  Le  Fanus  a  rector  of  a  small  parish 
who  gave  much  time  and  attention  to  proselyting  the 
Roman  Catholic  peasantry.  Many  stories  are  told  of  this 
W.  A.  and  his  would-be  converts  : 

An  old  widow  Bryan  called  on  him,  and,  on  being  shown  into  his 
library  and  asked  by  him  what  her  business  was,  she  said:  "Well, 
now,  your  riverence,  it's  what — I'd  like  to  turn  Protestant." 

Mr.  A. — Why  do  you  wish  to  change  your  religion  ? 

Widow  B. — Well,  now,  I'm  told  your  riverence  gives  a  blanket  and 
a  leg  of  mutton  to  any  one  that  turns. 

Mr.  A. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  sell  your  soul  for  a 
blanket  ? 

Widow  B. — No,  your  riverence,  not  without  the  leg  of  mutton. 

As  an  example  of  what  Lady  Morgan  called  "  hating  one 
another  for  the  love  of  God,"  Mr.  Le  Fanu  says  : 

Not  very  long  ago  an  old  Orangeman  in  the  County  of  Down  was 
asked,  "  Are  the  times  as  good  now,  Tom,  as  when  you  were  a  boy  ?  " 
"  Faith,  they  are  not,"  answered  Tom  ;  "  they'd  take  you  up  now  and 
try  you  for  shooting  a  Papist." 

A  farmer  in  the  same  county  was  summoned  before  a  bench  of 
magistrates  for  not  having  his  name  printed  on  the  shaft  of  his  cart ;  he 
said  he  didn't  know  it  was  the  law,  he  was  a  loyal  man,  and  wouldn't 
break  the  law  on  any  account.  They  read  him  the  section  of  the  act 
which  requires  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  to  be  printed  on  the 
shaft  "  in  Roman  letters  one  inch  long."  "  Roman  letters  I  "  said  he  ; 
"  Roman  letters  !    To  hell  with  the  Pope  1 " 

Another  clerical  anecdote,  which  was  not  relished  by  his 
father,  the  dean,  was  of  an  Irish  farmer,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  made  this  speech  to  his  son  : 

'*  You  see,  my  boy,  a  man's  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  dis- 
tinct periods.  The  first  is  that  in  which  he  is  plannin'  and  contrivin' 
all  sorts  of  villainy  and  rascality  ;  that  is  the  period  of  youth  aud  inno- 
cence. The  second  is  that  in  which  he  is  puttin'  into  practice  the  vil- 
lainy and  rascality  he  contrived  before  ;  that  is  the  prime  of  life  or  the 
flower  of  manhood.  The  third  and  last  period  is  that  in  which  he  is 
makin'  his  soul  and  preparin'  for  another  world  ;  that  is  the  period  of 
dotage." 

In  catechizing  a  little  girl,  the  clergyman  asked  her  :  "  What  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  in  baptism  ?  "  "  The  babby,  please,  sir,"  said 
she. 

Another,  on  being  asked  what  an  epistle  was,  said  :  "  The  feminine 
of  an  apostle." 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  himself  an  Irishman,  was  asked  by  an 
English  friend  how  it  happened  that  Irishmen  were  so  re- 
markable for  making  bulls.  "  I  believe,"  said  he,  "it  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  the  country,  and  I  dare  say,  if  an  English- 
man was  born  here  he  would  do  the  same."  Mr.  Le  Fanu 
gives  many  amusing  examples  of  the  Irish  bull : 

In  1795,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  leather  tax,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Sir  John  Parnell.  observed  that  "  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  present  war,  every  man  ought  to  be  ready  to  give  his  last  guinea 
to  protect  the  remainder."  Mr.  Vandeleur  said  that  "however  that 
might  be,  a  tax  on  leather  would  press  heavily  on  the  barefooted  peas- 
antry of  Ireland."  To  which  Sir  Boyle  Roche  replied  that  this  could 
be  easily  removed  by  making  the  underleathers  of  wood. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  the  union.  Sir  Boyle  said  that  one  of  its  effects 
would  be  "that  the  barren  hills  would  become  fertile  valleys."  In 
another  debate  he  said  :  "  I  boldly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  No."  In 
mentioning  the  cape,  he  declared  that  "  myrtles  were  so  common  there 
that  they  made  birch-brooms  of  them."  He  once  mentioned  some 
people  who  "  were  living  from  hand  to  mouth  like  the  birds  of  the  air." 
To  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  also,  is  attributed  the  portentous  warning :  "  You 
should  refrain  from  throwing  open  the  flood-gates  of  democracy  lest 
you  should  pave  the  way  for  a  general  conflagration." 

Tom  Moore  used  to  tell  a  story  about  staying,  as  a  boy,  with  an  uncle 
at  Sandymount,  near  Dublin,  and  finding  one  morning  a  dead  high- 
wayman lying  on  the  road.  There  was  a  small  bullet-hole  in  his  right 
temple.  An  old  woman  was  looking  at  him.  "  Gentlemen,"  she  said, 
"  isn't  it  the  blessing  of  God  it  didn't  hit  him  in  the  eye." 

Some  people  were  laughing  at  an  Irishman,  who  won  a  race,  for  say- 
ing :  "  Well,  I'm  first  at  last."  "  Yoa  needn't  laugh,"  said  he  ;  "  sure, 
wasn't  I  behind  before  ?  " 

The  following  conversation  was  heard  in  the  Fenian  times,  some 
years  ago.  A  cab-driver  named  Tom  begins  the  colloquy.  "These 
are  terrible  times,  Bill."  "  Bedad,  they  are,  Tom  ;  it's  a  wondher  if 
we'll  get  out  of  the  world  alive."  "I'm  afeard  we  won't,  even  if  we 
had  as  many  lives  as  Plutarch."  "  If  Oliver  Cromwell  could  only  come 
up  out  of  hell,  he'd  soon  settle  it."  "  Bedad,  maybe  he'd  rather  stop 
where  he  is." 

In  the  coffee-room  at  an  hotel  in  Dublin,  an  Irish  gentleman  said  to 
a  friend  who  was  breakfasting  with  him  :  "  I'm  sure  that's  mv  old  col- 
lege friend,  West,  at  that  table  over  there."  "  Then  why  don't  you  go 
over  and  speak  to  him  ?  "  said  his  friend.  "  I'm  afraid  to,"  replied  the 
other,  "for  he  is  so  very  shy  that  he  would  feel  quite  awkward  if  it 
wasn't  he." 

A  barrister,  defending  a  prisoner  in  Limerick,  said  :  "  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  think  of  his  poor  mother — his  only  mother." 

About  seventy  years  ago,  the  grand  jury  of  the  County  of  Tipperary 
passed  the  following  resolutions  :  ' '  First,  that  a  new  court-house  should 
be  laid  ;  second,  that  the  materials  of  the  old  court-house  be  used  in 
building  the  new  court-house  ;  third,  that  the  old  court-house  shall  not 
be  taken  down  until  the  new  court-house  is  finished." 

Some  young  fellows  of  the  navy  shaved  the  head  of  a  brother  officer, 
an  Irishman,  when  he  was  drunk,  and  put  him  to  bed.  He  had  pre- 
viously given  orders  that  he  was  to  be  called  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  he  was,  accordingly,  called  at  that  hour.  When  he  looked  in  the 
glass  and  saw  an  appearance  so  unlike  what  he  expected,  "  Hang  me," 
said  he,  "  if  they  haven't  called  the  wrong  man." 

Our  author's  work  as  an  engineer  involved  much  traveling 
by  coach  and  car  in  country  and  in  town,  and  many  a  quick- 
witted driver  he  has  met,  of  whose  kind  he  writes  : 

Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  a  well-known  convert  to  Rome,  who  was  a  very 
large  man,   weighing  about  twenty   stone,  took  a  covered  car  from 
Dublin  to  Drumcondra.     Before  he  got  into  the  car,  he  asked  the 
driver  to  tell  him  what  the  fare  was.      "  I  lave  that  to  you,  your  river-  i 
ence."     "  But  how  much  is  it?"     "  Whatever  your  riverence  plazes." 


"  That  won't  do.  I  shall  not  get  into  the  car  till  you  tell  me  the  fare." 
"  Get  in  at  once,  your  riverence,  for  if  the  horse  turns  and  gets  a  sight 
of  you,  the  divil  a  step  he'll  go  at  all.'" 

The  late  Father  O'Dwyer,  parish  priest  of  Enniskerry,  gave  a  car- 
man who  had  driven  him  home  on  a  wet  day  a  glass  of  whisky.  He 
begged  for  another  glass.  Father  O'Dwyer,  who  knew  that  the  man 
was  rather  too  fond  of  spirits,  refused,  and,  still  holding  the  decanter 
in  his  hand,  said,  "  Every  glass  of  that  you  drink  is  a  nail  in  your 
coffin."  "  Why.  then,  your  riverence,"  said  the  man,  "as  you  have 
the  hammer  in  your  band,  you  might  as  well  drive  another  nail  into  it." 

An  old  lady  getting  into  a  cab  in  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  was  heard 
to  say  to  the  driver,  "  Help  me  to  get  in.  my  good  man,  for  I'm  very 
old."  "  Begorra,  mum,"  said  he,  "  no  matter  what  age  you  are,  you 
don't  look  it." 

As  commissioner  of  public  works,  Mr.  Le  Fanu  received  a 
good  many  amusing  letters,  particularly  from  farmers  who 
were  borrowers  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act.  Here  is 
one  which  came  from  a  man  to  whom  Mr.  Le  Fanu  had  refused 
the  second  installment  of  a  loan  because  he  had  misapplied 
the  first : 

Sir  :  I  shpent  the  money  all  right ;  send  me  the  rest,  and  don't  be 
humboling  me  any  more.  Send  it  at  once,  I  tell  ye.  Hell  to  your 
soul  1     Send  me  my  money  or  I'll  write  to  Mr.  Parnell  about  it. 

Yours  affectionately,  James  RYAN. 

Here  is  one  from  a  small  farmer,  who  had  in  his  hands  the 
remnants  of  a  loan  (eight  pounds  sterling)  which  he  would 
neither  expend  nor  refund.  After  many  fruitless  endeavors 
to  make  him  do  one  or  the  other,  a  peremptory  letter  was 
sent  to  him,  to  which  came  the  following  reply  : 

My  Dear  Secretary  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Honorable 
Board  of  Works  :  Asking  me  to  give  back  eight  pounds  is  just  like 
asking  a  beautiful  and  healthy  young  lad/  for  a  divorce,  and  she  in 
the  oughtmost  love  with  her  husband,  as  I  am  with  each  and  every  one 
of  ye.    I  am  your  sincere  friend,  James  Clark. 

This  story  is  told  to  Mr.  Le  Fanu  by  one  of  his  colleagues 
at  the  board  of  works  : 

An  Irish  gentleman  had  a  splendid-looking  cow,  but  she  kicked  so 
much  that  it  took  a  very  long  time  and  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  milk 
her ;  so  he  sent  her  to  a  fair  to  be  sold,  and  told  his  herdsman  to  be 
sure  not  to  sell  her  without  letting  the  buyer  know  her  faults.  He 
brought  home  a  large  price  which  he  had  got  for  it.  His  master  was 
surprised,  and  said  :  "  Are  you  sure  you  told  all  about  her?"  "  Bedad, 
I  did,  sir,"  said  the  herdsman  ;  "  he  asked  me  whether  she  was  a  good 
milker  ;  '  begorra,  sir,'  says  I,  '  it's  what  you'd  be  tired  milking  her.'  " 
Dr.  Nedley,  physician  to  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police, 
told  Mr.  Le  Fanu  he  heard  a  voice  from  a  crowd  call  out : 
"Three  cheers  for  Dr.  Nedley  !  He  killed  more  policemen 
than  ever  the  Fenians  did  !  "  But  if  some  men  are  skeptical, 
others  place  an  implicit  faith  in  the  doctor's  prescriptions. 

A  man  in  Limerick  went  to  the  undertaker  to  order  a  coffin  for  Pat 
ConnelL  "Dear  me,"  said  the  undertaker,  "is  poor  Pat  dead?" 
"  No,  he's  not  dead  yet,"  answered  the  other  ;  "  but  he'll  die  to-night, 
for  the  doctor  says  he  can't  live  till  morning,  and  he  knows  what  he 
gave  him." 

A  man  by  the  name  of  O'Connell,  who  was  known  to  his  friends  as 
"  Kilmallock,"  was  found  by  a  friend  one  morning  hastily  writing. 
"  What  are  you  writing  about,  Kilmallock  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I'm  writing 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  about  that  scoundrel  Chambers.  I'll 
read  you  as  much  as  I  have  written  :  '  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 
Sir — I  see  by  your  paper  of  this  date  that  last  night,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Chambers  brought  forward  his  usual  motion  in  favor  of 
government  inspection  of  Catholic  nunneries.  Instead  of  attacking 
those  amiable,  pious,  virtuous  ladies,  the  Catholic  nuns,  let  this  Mr. 
Chambers  look  nearer  home  ;  let  him  look  at  his  own  old  card-playing, 

scandal- mongering,  dram-drinking  mother "'     "But.'"  interrupted 

his  friend,  "  take  care  that  that  is  not  libelous.  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
she  is  so  bad  ?  "  "  What  would  I  know  about  the  old  divil  ?  "  said  Kil- 
mallock ;  "  I  never  heard  of  her  in  my  life.  But  if  he  has  a  particle  of 
manly  feeling  in  his  composition,  it  will  cut  him  to  the  quick." 

The  following  story,  which  our  author  heard  at  Killarney, 
shows  how  differently  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman  will 
take  a  joke : 

An  Englishman,  who  had  been  fishing  the  lower  lakes,  said  to  his 
boatman:  "  An  extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me  some  time  ago. 
I  lost  a  pair  of  scissors  out  of  my  fishing-book  at  the  end  of  the  lake. 
The  next  year  I  was  fishing  here  again,  and  hooked  and  killed  a  very 
large  pike.  I  felt  something  hard  inside  him,  so  I  opened  him,  and 
what  do  you  think  it  was?"  "  Begorra,  then,  your  honor,  I'd  think  it 
might  be  your  scissors,  only  for  one  little  thing."  "  What  is  that  ?  " 
asked  the  other.  "  It's  only  just  this,  your  honor,  that  there  never  was 
a  pike  in  any  of  the  Killarney  lakes  since  the  world  began."  After- 
ward the  same  Englishman  tried  the  same  story  on  a  gillie  in  Scotland. 
When  he  asked  him,  "  What  do  you  think  was  inside  the  pike  ?"  the 
gillie  replied  :  "  Your  scissors  and  nae  guts,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle — 
and  he's  a  far  greater  man  than  the  king — would  not  have  insulted  me 
sae.     I'll  fish  nae  mare  wi'  ye,"  and  off  he  walked. 

And  so  the  book  runs  on,  as  full  of  amusing  tales  as  a 
pudding  is  of  plums.  To  attempt  to  repeat  all  the  good 
ones  would  be  almost  to  reprint  the  whole  book. 


There  is  a  class  of  people  not  otherwise  objectionable  to 
whom  one  feels  continually  inclined  to  recommend  the  study 
of  the  English  language.  The  language  they  use  verges  on 
slang,  but  is  mostly  like  the  "White  Knight's  pudding,"  an 
invention  of  their  own,  which  they  weakly  regard  as  humor- 
ous. Their  term  for  the  ocean  is  always  "the  mill-pond" 
or  the  "briny  deep."  They  never  step  on  land,  but  on 
"terra  firma."  They  "gaze  at  the  starry  firmament "  in- 
stead of  looking  at  the  sky.  And  they  meet  their  friends 
only  upon  "  the  Rialto."  They  never  ask  you  to  dinner,  but 
"to  grace  the  festal  board."  Their  home  is  always  their 
"vine  and  fig-tree,"  and  their  children  are  only  their  "olive- 
branches."     Such  cheap  wit  is  far  more  tiresome  than  slang. 


A  man  by  the  name  of  Hause,  an  inventor  of  a  petroleum- 
boat,  was  fined  fifty  dollars,  a  fortnight  ago,  for  speeding  his 
boat  on  the  Thames.  Many  of  the  fishermen's  boats  were 
capsized  by  the  wave  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
boat.  The  boat  attains  a  speed  of  twenty-eight  knots  an 
hour,  and  the  inventor  claims  he  will  make  it  go  thirty-five 
knots  an  hour.  He  can  get  up  steam  in  three  minutes,  and 
his  idea  is  to  have  the  English  Government  adopt  it  for  use 
as  a  torpedo-boat. 

A  gold  toilet  service  of  thirty  pieces,  given  to  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  as  a  wedding  present  from  the  bride's  mother,  has 
his  monogram  in  diamonds  on  each  piece,  twelve  hundred 
of  the  precious  stones  having  been  used  in  the  settings. 


Professor  Fritch,  of  Germany,  states  that  his  apparatus 
for  photographing  projectiles  in  flight  is  the  invention  of  a 
little  Scotch  boy  named  Vernon,  twelve  years  old. 


WINTER    GAYETIES. 


Our  Correspondent  tells  what   Society    People    are    Doing  in    New 

York — The  Hegira  to  the   Country,  for   Christmas 

—An  English  Fashion  Transplanted. 

The  hard  times  have  not  been  without  their  effect  on 
society.  No  grand  entertainments  have  been  advertised  by 
the  millionaires  ;  rumor  says  that  they  fear  an  uninvited  guest 
in  the  shape  of  a  dynamite  bomb.  Ladies  are  leaving  their 
gorgeous  jewelry  at  home  or  at  their  bankers,  and  wearing 
ornaments  which  might  be  the  property  of  their  maids. 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  was  observed  with  a  little  gold  chain  round 
her  neck  ;  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  figures  with  a  girlish  cross  on 
her  bodice  ;  Mrs.  Astor  appears  in  public  without  even  a 
diamond  in  sight.  The  males  of  their  families  are  afraid  of 
newspaper  contrasts  between  the  flare  of  their  wives'  jewels 
and  the  suffering  of  the  unemployed. 

Still  there  is  the  usual  series  of  afternoon  receptions,  at 
which  handsomely  dressed  and  beautiful  women  are  to  be 
seen,  with  an  occasional  male  escort  from  the  leisure  class. 
People  in  the  swim  manage  to  go  to  two  or  three  of  these 
every  day.  The  chief  ball  this  week  was  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  dance,  which  is  voted  the  success  of  the  season 
thus  far,  the  Patriarchs'  ball  having  been  slow.  On  this 
occasion  the  ladies  refused  to  leave  their  gewgaws  at  home 
for  fear  of  offending  the  proletarians.  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane 
was  gorgeous  in  white  brocade  and  diamonds,  but  the  popu- 
lar gem  of  the  evening  was  the  pearl.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
of  Chicago,  had  five  strands  of  pearls,  each  as  large  as  a 
marrowfat  pea  ;  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan  had  rows  and  rows 
of  them  intermingled  with  sapphires  ;  Mrs.  William  Douglas 
Sloane,  in  blue  miroir  velvet,  wore  pearls  with  a  diamond 
spray  ;  Mrs.  Van  Rennselaer  Cruger  exhibited  her  pearls, 
which  have  become  almost  historic. 

Society  is  almost  leaderless.  The  Astors,  whose  long  and 
conservative  reign  was  a  sort  of  Victorian  era,  have  practi- 
cally abdicated.  Mrs.  William  Astor  is  abroad  and  in  deep 
mourning  for  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor  are  also  in  mourning,  and  either  have 
gone  or  on  the  point  of  going  to  Florida.  The  Orme 
Wilsons  are  in  Europe,  and  William  Waldorf  Astor  is  per- 
manently settled  in  London.  The  only  one  of  the  family 
who  is  here  and  has  in  the  past  been  prominent  in  social  life 
is  Mrs.  Coleman  Drayton.  Since  the  Borrow-Drayton  duel 
was  threatened,  society  has  dropped  her.  Of  the  other  royal 
family,  tie  Cornelius  Vanderbilts  are  in  mourning  and  the 
William  K.  Vanderbilts  are  yachting  in  European  waters — 
thus  the  only  social  leaders  of  the  Vanderbilt  clan  who  are 
en  evidence  are  Mrs.  Sloane,  Mrs.  Twombly,  and  Mrs. 
Seward  Webb. 

The  debutantes  of  the  season  have  been  sifted,  and  the 
contestants  for  the  apple  of  beauty  are  reduced  to  three. 
These  are  Miss  Eugenie  Stein,  who,  despile  her  German 
name,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Faneuils,  of  Boston — she 
is  slight,  and  graceful,  of  medium  height,  with  dark  eyes 
and  a  classic  profile  ;  Miss  Sarah  Hard,  a  splendid  Juno, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes  ;  and  Miss  Mary  Kearney,  daughter 
of  the  general,  petite  and  blonde,  with  light  hair  and  delicate 
features.  It  may  be  observed  that,  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter,  not  one  of  these  three  expected  to  be  considered  the 
belle  of  the  season. 

As  the  holidays  approach  the  usual  exodus  to  the  country 
proceeds.  Mrs.  Pierre  Lorillard  has  already  established 
herself  in  her  home  at  Tuxedo,  and  her  example  has  been 
followed  by  Mrs.  James  Brownhord  and  a  host  of  members 
of  the  club.  To-day  there  are  a  number  of  informal 
gatherings,  and  if  the  weather  allows,  daylight  on  Christmas 
Day  will  be  devoted  to  skating.  The  grand  festivity  will  be 
on  New- Year's  night,  when  a  ball  will  be  given  at  the  club- 
house, and  all  the  world  will  dance.  Mrs.  Adolf  Ladenburg 
and  others  are  filling  their  Long  Island  houses  with  guests, 
who  will  remain  over  the  holidays.  English  etiquette  pre- 
vails on  these  occasions.  The  men  ride  and  shoot,  or  skate 
and  drive  all  day  long,  and  the  ladies  accompany  them  if 
they  choose.  At  nightfall  they  appear  at  the  dinner-table  at 
half-past  seven  or  eight  in  immaculate  full  dress.  Nothing 
more  delightful  than  a  Christmas  week  at  one  of  the  old 
baronial  mansions  in  England  can  be  conceived  ;  our  mill- 
ionaires are  trying  to  copy  it,  not  without  hopes  of  success. 
One  English  fashion  is  slow  in  gaining  a  foothold  here. 
An  invitation  to  an  English  country-house  reads  :  "  The 
Duchess  of  Camelot  requests  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown's  company  at  the  Towers  from  December 
24th  to  December  27th."  That  means  that  you  are  to  eat 
your  dinner  on  the  twenty-fourth  at  the  Towers  and  to  take 
your  leave  before  dinner-time  on  the  twenty-seventh,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  other  guests.  What  would  happen  if  you 
did  not  go  on  the  twenty-seventh,  Anthony  Trollope  explains 
in  "  The  Prime  Minister."  We  have  not  got  broken  in 
here  to  this  fashion.  To  stipulate  that  a  guest  shall  go  on  a 
day  set  rather  jars  against  our  notions.  Yet  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan  is  obvious.  It  enables  a  hostess  who  has  but 
twenty  guest-chambers  to  entertain  a  hundred  people  or 
more  in  the  course  of  the  holiday  season,  and  it  supplies  the 
family  with  an  agreeable  variety  in  its  society. 

Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  whose  articles  on  society  are  read 
with  interest  and  amusement,  predicts  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
social  usages,  we  shall  presently  equal  and  surpass  European 
cities.  "  I  predict,"  says  he,  with  the  air  of  an  oriental 
prophet,  "  a  great  social  future  for  New  York,"  and  he  adds  : 
"  A  society  of  great  elegance  will  be  established  in  New  York  city. 
It  wiQ  possess  the  largest  individual  fortunes  known  to  the  world.  It 
will  have  the  best  Italian  opera,  with  as  great  professional  talent  as  can 
be  found  in  any  land.  It  will  make  this  metropolis  the  most  artistic, 
cultured,  and  luxurious  city  in  Ihe  world." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  vaticinations  with  those  of 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  who  declares  that  the  great  American 
city  of  the  future — the  only  city  where  the  American  idea 
will  ripen  to   exuberance,  and  American  culture  will 
its  full  development — will  be  Chicago.  I 

New  York,  December  24,  1893. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  8,  1894. 


THE    FINAL    THIRD. 


Moore  put  the  tips  of  his  ringers  carefully  together,  and 
looked  over  them  at  the  other  man. 

"  Then  your  belief,  if  I  gather  what  you  mean,  is  that 
man  has  three  tries,  as  it  were,  at  this  world  of  sin  and  sor- 
row— that  his  life  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  he 
spends  his  allotted  time  on  earth  in  three  different  bodies  ?  " 
"  Exactly,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  and  these  divisions  of  ex- 
istence are  known  as  Thirds — the  First,  Intermediate,  and 
Final.  In  the  First,  he  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  human  beings 
— such  as  savages  and  the  lowest  castes  of  Russia  and  China  ; 
in  the  Second,  or  Intermediate,  he  is  the  common  laborer  of 
the  world  ;  the  Third,  or  Final,  is  the  man  of  intelligence 
and  higher  civilization.  Once  in  a  while  there  rises  from  the 
Intermediate  Third  a  man  whom  you  speak  of  as  a  genius, 
because  you  have  not  looked  for  him  in  that  stratum  of  so- 
ciety ;  to  us  he  is  but  putting  off  the  transition  from  the  In- 
termediate to  the  Final  by  remaining  in  the  Second  Third 
habitation — body — longer  than  usual." 

"  I  see  ;  and  when  one  of  your  Final  Thirds  condescends 
to  breathe  his  last,  what  happens  ?  "  asked  Moore. 

"  He  passes  into  the  spiritual  world  and  takes  his  allotted 
place.  I  see  you  are  inclined  to  think  lightly  of  this  mat- 
ter, Moore,"  he  added,  coldly,  "  and  I  have  no  desire  to  ex- 
plain even  what  little  I  know  of  the  belief  simply  to  let  you 
have  something  to  scoff  at.  There  are  many  brighter  men 
than  I  who  are  Thirdists,  and  it  is  not  a  plaything,  nor  a  be- 
lief to  be  tampered  with." 

"My  dear  Venzeni,"  replied  his  guest,  uncrossing  his 
knees  and  lowering  his  hands,  "  you  misunderstand  me.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  scoff  at  you,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  smart  men  who  believe  as  you  do — I  will  not 
say  smarter — and  who  have  reason  for  their  views.  But  I 
must  say  that  a  superficial  glance  at  this  queer — this  religion, 
I  should  say,  of  yours,  does  not  impress  one  with  awe  for 
its  logic  or  reason.  It  seems  to  be  rather  childish,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  saying  so." 

Venzeni  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  may  say  what 
you  like  now,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  neither  a  director  in  the 
church — yes,  we  have  them — nor  a  lecturer  to  explain  to  such 
intellects  as  yours  the  intricacies  of  this  religion,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  worth  any  one's  while  to  do  so.  Those  who 
desire  to  see  imperfections  can  do  so  in  every  belief  the 
world  ever  knew." 

"Undoubtedly,"  returned  Moore,  good-naturedly;  "but 
there,  again,  you  insist  on  misunderstanding  me.  I  haven't 
the  desire  to  see  imperfections  in  it ;  I  only  wanted  to  know 
something  about  it.  But,  of  course,  if  you  can  not  explain, 
there's  an  end  to  the  matter.     Will  you  smoke  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  his  host,  shortly.  He  got  up  as  he 
spoke,  and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  thoughtfully, 
almost  nervously,  and,  as  Moore's  cool  eye  followed  him,  he 
saw  the  man  was  debating  a  problem  in  his  mind,  which  he 
doubted  not  had  himself  for  one  of  its  factors.  At  last 
Venzeni  stopped  before  him,  and  looked  thoughtfully  into 
his  face. 

"  I  have  said  I  am  no  director,"  he  said,  slowly  ;  "and  I 
have  never  tried  to  prove  to  any  one  the  slightest  assertion 
that  we  Thirdists  make,  yet  to-night  I  have  a  strong  desire  to 
do  so — yes,  even  after  saying  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  prove  anything  to  you.  It  might  be  worth  while,  after 
all  ;  for  every  mind  we  bring  to  look  fairly  and  squarely 
into  our  belief  helps  so  much — and  we  are  sometimes  fanat- 
ical in  this  respect." 

"  Well,"  remarked   Moore,  "  I  can  not  promise  you  ab- 
solute conversion,  but   I  assure  you   I  will  listen  to  you  or 
accept  any  proof  that  you  may  have,  as  fairly  as  I  can." 
"  That  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Then,  before  you  begin,  tell  me,  when  you  have  been 
through  the  cleansing  fires  of  these  three  existences  on 
earth,  isn't  your  spirit,  or  soul,  or  what  you  choose  to  call  it, 
rather  refined  ?  Doesn't  it  find  itself  annoyed  by  having  to 
drag  around  a  common  body  ?  " 

"  You  are  probably  speaking  lightly,  as  you  usually  do," 
replied  Venzeni  ;  "  but,  strange  to  say,  you  are  right,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  I  intend  to  prove  to  you.  I  am  myself 
in  the  Final  Third — as  every  man  of  intelligence  is — and, 
to-night,  with  the  aid  of  a  human  instrument,  I  hope  to 
eject  my  soul  from  its  bodily  confines  and  enter  the  spirit- 
ual world.  During  that  time  that  body  will  be  under  the 
complete  control  of  this  instrument,  while  my  soul  will  con- 
nect itself  with  his,  and  the  two  will  enter  his  body.  Your 
nerves  are  strong  enough  to  stand  any  little  shock  they 
might  have  in  connection  with  this  experiment,  are  they 
not  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  and  if  you  can  do  this  remarkable  spirit- 
ual gymnastic,  you  will  have  a  more  willing  audience  of  one 
to  lecture  to  in  the  future,"  replied  Moore. 

As  he  spoke,  Venzeni  was  crossing  the  room,  and  he  now 
had  his  hand  upon  the  knob  of  a  small  door  his  guest  had 
not  observed  before.  With  a  quick  motion  he  threw  it  open, 
and  the  next  instant  a  strange  figure  glided  into  the  room. 
The  light  from  the  soft  lamp  shone  full  upon  him,  so  Moore 
knew  he  saw  what  he  saw  and  was  not  dreaming  ;  but  had  it 
not,  he  would  surely  have  imagined  himself  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  Central  Africa,  for  the  man  before  him  was  wild 
enough  in  appearance  and  dress  to  warrant  such  an  opinion. 
His  skin  was  dark  brown,  and  his  sole  article  of  clothing  a 
breech-cloth  of  some  black  material.  His  hair  was  dark 
and  coarse,  and  fell  over  his  small,  keen  eyes  like  a  skye- 
terrier's,  while  anklets  and  bracelets  of  some  dull  metal 
added  to  his  uncivilized  appearance. 

"  You  probably  think  I  have  gone  into  the  show  business, 

or  else  am  starting  a  dime-museum,  but  such  is  not  the  case," 

said  Venzeni,  as  Moore  surveyed  the  new-comer  through  his 

glasses.     "  This  man  gave  me  proof  of  his  strange  power 

one  day  last  year  while  I  was  knocking  about  Africa,  and  as 

J  had  done  him  the  slight  service  of  saving  his  precious  neck 

im  in  enraged  elephant  some  time  before,  he  insisted  on 

impanying  me  home,  despite  my  determination   not  to 

,c  him.     That  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  his  presence 


here  shows,  and  though  he  sometimes  causes  a  commotion 
on  the  streets  by  his  peculiar  dress,  which  he  refuses  to  dis- 
pense with,  I  find  him  really  useful  about  the  house,  and  he 
is  fast  becoming  domesticated.  At  first  he  worried  me  not  a 
little,  for  he  insisted  on  following  me  to  business — an  em- 
barrassing proceeding  for  me — but  he  does  better  now,  and 
the  people  about  here  are  becoming  used  to  him.  Yes,  he  is 
to  do  what  I  said,  for,  though  he  is  only  a  First,  he  is  a 
genius  in  this  peculiar  way,  and  has  a  power  that  even  I  do 
not  possess."  Then  turning  to  the  savage,  Venzeni  spoke  to 
him  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  Moore,  and  the  African  made  a 
deep  obeisance  to  his  master,  while  the  latter  laid  himself 
quickly  down  upon  a  rug  before  the  small  fire  that  was  burn- 
ing in  the  grate. 

"We  are  ready  now,"  said  he,  calmly  ;  "and  the  time  has 
come  to  prove,  if  I  can,  how  entirely  the  soul  can  leave  the 
body  when  that  soul  is  in  the  Final  Third.  I  want  you  to 
apply  all  the  tests  for  death  to  my  body  when  the  savage  is 
through  with  it,  Moore,  and  convince  yourself  that  I  am 
really  dead  ;  then  I  shall  come  back  and  take  it  up  again, 
and  renew  the  life  you  know  me  in.  Till  then,  good-bye," 
and  the  strange  man  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

The  savage  glided  noiselessly  forward  and  bent  over  his 
master  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  his  long,  black  hands 
waving  slowly  over  the  prostrate  man,  he  began  to  croon  some 
strange  song  in  a  wild,  weird  key — a  song  that  almost  made 
Moore's  eyes  close  themselves,  so  dream-like  and  dream- 
inspiring  was  it.  A  moment  passed,  and  then  suddenly  the 
savage  straightened  up,  with  a  long,  shrill  call,  as  if  to  some 
distant  fellow  in  his  native  forest,  and  to  Moore's  horror  and 
surprise,  the  body  of  his  friend  stirred,  and  rose  slowly  from 
the  floor  as  if  lifted  by  invisible  hands,  to  the  level  of  the 
incantator's  eyes. 

.Moore  stared,  with  fast  chilling  blood,  at  this  weird  spec- 
tacle, but  the  native  did  not  falter.  Holding  his  hands  high 
above  his  head,  he  backed  slowly  toward  the  door,  beckon- 
ing the  body  to  follow  him.  For  the  space  of  a  minute  it 
remained  motionless  ;  then,  like  a  thing  of  the  air,  capable 
of  defying  all  the  laws  of  nature,  it  floated  across  the  room 
to  where  he  stood. 

"Hees — soul — gone — in — mine,"  whispered  the  savage, 
grinning  at  the  spectator,  as  if  it  were  a  huge  joke  ;  "that 
why  1  spik  Ennglish.  If  I  die,  hees  soul — go  into  you  soul. 
Body  dead  !  V  As  he  spoke,  he  touched  it  with  his  hand 
contemptuously,  and  it  swung  around  as  if  in  a  current  of 
water. 

But  the  smile  froze  upon  the  savage's  lips.  With  a  cry  of 
anguish  he  clutched  at  his  throat  as  if  something  were 
choking  him,  and  a  second  later  he  had  dropped  to  the  floor 
an  insensible  mass. 

Moore,  with  the  cold  chills  turning  his  blood  to  ice  now, 
started  to  his  feet  and,  dodging  under  the  body  of  his  friend 
that  remained  swinging  gently  in  the  air,  he  placed  his  hand 
over  the  savage's  heart.  It  was  as  he  had  feared — the  man 
was  quite  dead  and  beginning  already  to  grow  cold.  Then 
it  was  that  the  full  horror  of  the  thing  came  over  the  one 
conscious  man  in  the  room,  and  he  turned  and  looked  across 
it.  The  body  had  drifted  to  the  other  side  and  was  bump- 
ing gently  into  a  book-case.  With  a  death-like  fear  at  his 
heart,  the  man  crept  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  his  eyes 
still  upon  the  Other.  As  the  knob  turned,  it  seemed  to 
pause,  and,  before  he  could  wrench  the  door  open  and 
spring  through  it,  all  that  was  left  of  Venzeni  swung  slowly 
about  and  started  for  him.  A  strangely  giddy,  though  not 
unpleasant  feeling,  came  over  Moore  as  it  did  so,  and  for.  a 
moment  he  paused  on  the  threshold,  while  the  light  grew 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  fresh,  youthful  feeling  grew 
stronger  within  him.  Then,  as  that  Other  approached,  he 
realized  what  had  happened. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  cried,  hoarsely,  "  it  was  his  soul,  and  it 
has  entered  mine  !  "  And,  with  a  horrified  glance  at  the  on- 
coming Thing,  he  sprang  out  into  the  night  and  ran  for  the 
forest  that  spread  far  ahead  of  him  in  the  quiet  moonlight. 
But  as  he  sped,  with  every  muscle  strained  to  its  utmost 
with  frenzied  fear,  the  Body  rushed  silently  after  him,  like 
some  awful  thing  from  hell.  He  reached  the  woods 
and,  with  head  still  bowed  and  arms  clenched  at  his  sides, 
dashed  down  a  little  path  that  lay  in  the  track  of  the  moon, 
not  pausing  to  look  back  ;  and  still  the  Body  swept  after  him. 
On,  on,  on,  deeper  and  deeper  into  that  quiet  forest  he  ran  ; 
on  and  on  came  his  uncanny  pursuer — the  body  of  Venzeni 
seeking  its  soul.  Once  he  glanced  back  up  the  path  that  was 
running  down  a  slight  hill  now,  and  he  saw  the  awful  fol- 
lower had  gained  upon  him.  With  starting  eyeballs  and 
frothing  mouth  he  dashed  on  again,  and  nearer  and  nearer 
swept  the  Body.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
forest  but  the  rush  of  his  flight  and  his  hard  breathing,  but 
the  race  for  life  was  telling  on  him,  and  his  steps  grew 
shorter  and  slower,  until  at  last  he  stumbled  and  fell  to  the 
earth.  Yet  here  even  he  pulled  himself  to  his  feet  again, 
and,  with  his  back  against  a  huge  bowlder,  he  waited  for  the 
end.  A  hundred  feet  away,  now;  fifty,  twenty — here.' 
The  Thing  checked  its  speed  as  it  came  to  him,  and 
one  cold  hand  that  had  been  shaken  from  its  breast  swept 
across  Moore's  wet,  clammy  face  as  the  Body  stopped  beside 
him.  He  pushed  it  frantically  back  with  one  hand,  while  he 
held  the  other  across  his  eyes  ;  it  swayed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  came  back.  He  shoved  it  away  again,  and  once  more 
it  returned.  A  third  time,  and  then  with  a  shriek  he  caught 
it  by  the  head  in  both  hands. 

"  Down,  damn  you  !  Down  ! "  he  screamed.  "  You  would 
follow  me,  would  you  ?  Follow  me  and  haunt  me  !  I  didn't 
want  It,  curse  you,  but  you — down,  I  say  ! "  and  he  dragged 
it  to  the  earth  and  threw  himself  upon  it.  With  his  cold 
fists  he  beat  the  passive  face  until  it  no  longer  resembled  a 
human  being  ;  with  his  feet  he  stamped  upon  and  kicked  the 
resistless  Thing,  and  then  he  caught  up  the  loose  stones  and 
pieces  of  rock  that  strewed  the  ground  about  them,  and  piled 
them  high  upon  It  until  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  grave- 
like mound  of  cold  gray  rocks.  Then,  with  a  fierce  laugh, 
he  sprang  upon  that  and  stamped. 

"  I  am  the  Third — the  Final  Third  !  "  he  shrieked  ;  "  I — 


I  alone  !  Your  soul  and  his  and  mine  !  He  is  dead,  and 
you  are  dead,  but  I  live  !  I  live,  do  you  hear  ?  I,  the  last, 
the  Final  Third  ! " 

They  found  him  there  the  next  day,  foaming  and  covered 
with  his  own  blood,  which  dripped  from  cuts  in  hands  and 
feet,  but  still  piling  higher  and  higher  the  tomb  he  had  made 
for  his  friend,  and  singing  as  he  worked. 

But,  though  they  took  him  away  and  brought  him  here, 
they  never  knew  ;  never  knew  why  Venzeni  died,  nor  how  ; 
never  knew  that  to  Moore  had  fallen  the  task  of  caring  for 
the  three  souls — his,  the  savage's,  and  Venzeni's  ;  never 
knew  of  the  Final  Third — for  he  told  no  one  but  himself — 
and  me.  Everard  Jack  Appleton. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1893. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


My  New-Year's  Guests. 
SCENE. — A  chamber  in   Virginia  City.  Nev.,  one  of  the  pictures  on 
the  wails  being  the  reduced  photographs  of  more  than  five  hundred 
California  pioneers  oj  j8jq 

i IME—  Midnight,  December 31,  1881. 
The  winds  come   cold   from   the   southward,  with    incense  of  fir  and 

pine, 
And  the  Hying  clouds  grow  darker  as  they  halt  and  fall  in  line. 
The  valleys   that    reach   the   deserts,   the    mountains   that  greet  the 

clouds. 
Lie  bare  in  the  arms  of  Winter,  which  the  prudish  Night  enshrouds. 
The    leafless  sage   on    the    hillside,   the   willows   low    down    by  the 

stream, 
And  the  sentry  rocks  above  us.  have  faded  all  as  a  dream. 
The  fall  of  the  stamp  grows  fainter  ;  the  voices  of  night  sink  low  ; 
And,  spelled   from  labor,  the    miner  toils  home  through  the  drifting 

snow. 
As  I  sit  alone  in  ray  chamber  this  last  of  the  dying  year, 
Dim  shades  of  the  past  surround  rae,  and  faint  through  the  storm  I 

hear 
Old  tales  of  the  castles  builded,  under  shelving  reck  and  pine. 
Of  the  bearded  men  and  stalwart  I  greeted  in  forty-nine  : 
The  giants  with  hopes  audacious  ;  the  giants  of  iron  limb : 
The  giants   who  journeyed   westward  when  the  trails  were  new  and 

dim  ; 
The  giants  who  felled  the  forests,  made  pathways  o'er  the  snows. 
And  planted  the  vine  and  fig-tree  where  the  manzanita  grows  ; 
Who  swept  down   the   mountain   gorges,   and   painted    their  endless 

night 
With   their  cabins,    rudely    fashioned,    and    their  camp-fires'    ruddy 

*    light; 
Who  builded  great  towns  and   cities,   who  swung  back  the  Golden 

Gate, 
And  hewed  from  a  mighty  ashlar  the  form  of  a  sovereign  State ; 
Who  came  like  a  flood  of  waters  to  a  thirsty  desert  plain, 
And  where  there  had  been  no  reapers  grew  valleys  of  golden  grain. 
Nor  wonder  that  this  strange  music  sweeps  in  from  the  silent  past 
And  comes  with  the  storm    this   evening  and  blends  its  strain  with 

the  blast; 
Nor  wonder  that  through  the  darkness  should  enter  a  spectral  throng, 
And  gather  arouhd  my  table  with  the  old-time  smile  and  song ; 
For  there  on  the  wall  before  me,  in  a  frame  of  gilt  and  brown, 
With  a  chain  of  years  suspended,  old  faces  all  looking  down  : 
Five  hundred  all  grouped  together — five  hundred  old  pioneers — 
Now  list  as  I  raise  the  taper  and  trace  the  steps  of  the  years. 
Behold  this  face  near  the  centre  ;   we  met  ere  his  locks  were  gray  ; 
His  purse,  like  his  heart,  was  open  ;  he  struggles  for  bread  to-day. 
To  this  one  the  fates  were  cruel ;  but  he  bore  his  burden  well. 
And  the  willow  bends  in  sorrow  by  the  wayside  where  he  fell. 
Great  losses  and  grief  crazed  this  one  ;  great  riches  turned  this  one's 

head  ; 
And  a  faithless  wife  wrecked  this  one — he  lives  but  were  better  dead. 
Now  closer    the  light  on  this   face  —  'twas  wrinkled   when  we  were 

young ; 
His    torch    drew    our  footsteps   westward  ;    his   name   is    on    every 

tongue. 
Rich  was  he  in  lands  and  kindness,  but  the  human  deluge  came, 
And  left  him  at  last  with  nothing  but  death  and   a   deathless   fame. 
'Twas    a    kindly    band    that    grouped    them — these    faces    of  other 

years — 
The   rich    and   the   poor   together — the  hopes,   and  the  smiles,  and 

tears 
Of  some  of  the  fearless  hundreds  who  went,  like  the  knights  of  old. 
The  banner  of  empire  bearing,  to  the  land  of  blue  and  gold. 
For  years  have   I    watched   these   shadows,   as  others  I  know  have 

done ; 
As  death  touched  their  lips  with  silence  I  have  draped  them  one  by 

one. 
Till,  seen  where  the  dark-plumed  angel  has  mingled  them  here  and 

there, 
The  brows  I  have  flecked  with  sable,  the  living    cloud    everywhere. 
Darker,  and  darker,  and  darker  these  shadows  will  yearly  grow, 
As  changing  the  seasons  bring  us  the  bud  and  the  falling  snow  ; 
And  soon— let  me  not  invoke  it  1— the  final  prayer  will  be  said, 
And  strangers  will   write   the   record:   "The   last   of  the   group   is 

dead." 
And  then— but  why  stand  here  gazing?     A  gathering  storm  in    my 

eyes 
Is  mocking  the  weeping  tempest  that  billows  the  midnight  skies  ; 
And,  stranger  still— is  it  fancy?    Are  my  senses  dazed  and  weak? — 
The  shadowy  lips  are  moving  as  if  they  would  ope  and  speak  ; 
And  I  seem  to  hear  low  whispers,  and  catch  the  echo  of  strains 
That  rose  from  the  golden  gulches  and  followed  the  moving  trains. 
The  scent  of  the  sage  and  desert,  the  path  o'er  the  rocky  height. 
The   shallow   grave    by   the   roadside— all,  all   have   come  back  to- 
night ; 
And  the  mildewed  years,  like  stubble,  I  trample  under  my  feet, 
And  drink  again  at  the  fountain  when  the  wine  of  life  was  sweet ; 
And  I  stand  once  more  exalted  where  the  white  pine  frets  the  skies, 
And  dream  in  the  winding  canon  where  early  the  twilight  dies. 
Now  the  eyes  look  down  in  sadness.    The   pulse  of  the  year  beats 

low  ; 
The  storm  has  been  awed  to  silence  ;  the  muffled  hands  of  the  snow, 
Like  the  noiseless  feet  of  mourners,  are  spreading  a  pallid  sheet 
O'er  the  breast  of  the  dead  December  and  glazing  the  shroud  with 

sleet. 
Hark!  the  bells  are  chiming  midnight ;  the  storm  bends  its  list'ning 

ear, 
While  the  moon  looks  through  the  cloud-rifts  and   blesses  the  new- 
born year. 
And  now  the  faces  are  smiling,  what  augury  can  it  be  ? 
No  matter  ;  the  hours  in  passing  will  fashion  the  years  for  me. 
Bar  closely  the  curtained  window,  shut  the  light  from  every  pane. 
While,  free  from  the  world's  intention  and  curious  eyes  profane. 
I  take  from  its  leathern  casket  a  dented  old  cup  of  tin, 
More  precious  to  me  than  silver,  and,  blessing  the  draught  within, 
1  drink  alone  and  in  silence  to  the  builders  ol  the  West — 
"  Long  life  to  the   hearts   still   beating,  and   peace   to   the   hearts  at 
Tesl."—J?ollin  Id,  Daggett. 


All  Europe  is  talking  about  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals  of  Holland  in  a  case  of  assault  by  a  young  man  who 
kissed  an  unwilling  girl  in  a  street  of  Utrecht.  The  judges 
dismissed  the  case,  declaring  that  "to  kiss  a  person  cannot 
be  an  offense,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warm  mark  of  sym- 
pathy." The  authorities  of  Holland  are  expecting  a  large 
male  immigration. 


January  8,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AMERICAN    GIRLS    ECLIPSED. 

Our    Correspondent    discusses    their    Social    Decline    in    England — 

Imitation     Englishwomen     not    so     Popular    as 

Genuine    Americans. 

Have  American  girls  gone  out  of  fashion  in  England  ? 
You  certainly  do  not  hear  so  much  about  them  in  society  as 
you  used.  But  this  may  be  due  to  two  causes  quite  distinct 
from  unfashionableness.  In  the  first  place,  the  American 
girl  in  England  is  no  longer  a  novelty.  In  the  second,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  fresh  samples  of  her  in  the  market. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  supply  for 
some  time  back.  Neither  of  these  causes,  however,  proves 
that  she  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  A  thing  may  be  a  long 
way  off  from  a  novelty,  and  still  remain  in  fashion.  And 
the  very  shrinkage  of  supply  would,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  articles  on  hand. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  while  I  would  not  be  so  bold 
as  to  call  her  unfashionable,  it  must  honestly  be  admitted 
that  she  has  lost  caste  in  English  society.  Nothing  detri- 
mental to  her  in  her  integrity  or  her  manners  is  intended  in 
this,  for  no  one  has  a  more  exalted  admiration  for  the  Amer- 
ican fair  sex  than  has  your  humble  servant.  But  they  must 
be  Americans,  and  not  pitiful  imitations  of  Englishwomen. 
In  saying  this  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  and  echo  the  sentiments 
of  every  Englishman.  No  one  detests  ungenuineness  so 
much  as  your  true-born  Briton.  It  was  in  the  American 
girls'  naturalness  that  he  found  their  greatest  charm. 

N.  B. — I  am  leaving  their  papa's,  or  their  own,  millions 
quite  out  of  consideration.  Once  money  steps  in,  there  is 
no  use  in  talking.  A  girl  might  be  a  South  Sea  Islander,  an 
Esquimaux,  or  a  Chinook  squaw,  for  all  your  average  English- 
man would  care,  if  she  had  a  million  to  bestow  upon  him 
with  her  hand.  I  daresay  men  of  other  nations  are  just  as 
bad — Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  even  Americans — and  would,  most  of  them,  marry  the 
human  impersonation  of  a  Gorgon  without  winking — if  she 
had  money  enough.  The  only  thing  is,  they  would  not  be 
so  barefaced,  so  downrightly  brazen  about  it,  as  are  English- 
men. 

In  the  old  days,  when  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget  as  Minnie 
Stevens  :  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  as  Jennie  Jerome  ;  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester  (Lady  Mandeville)  as  Consuela 
Yznaga  ;  Lady  Playfair  as  Edith  Russell ;  and  Mrs.  Naylor- 
Leyland  as  Jennie  Chamberlain,  captured  one  by  one  En- 
glish husbands  of  title  or  high  social  position,  the  claims  of 
American  ladies  to  a  status  second  to  none  in  English  so- 
ciety were  acknowledged,  however  grudgingly  in  some 
quarters.  It  was  not  pleasant  for  match-making  mammas 
with  marriageable  daughters  to  see  all  these  big  fish  hooked 
and  landed  under  their  very  noses  by  girls  who  took  no  pains 
to  angle  for  the  coveted  catches.  No  toothsome  bait  or 
gaudy  fly  had  they  at  the  end  of  their  line.  They  just  sat 
on  the  bank  and  looked  pretty,  with  perchance  a  bright  bit 
of  gold  tied  to  a  string  in  their  little  white  hands  and  shim- 
mering in  the  dancing  ripples  of  the  fast-flowing  current. 
Delightfully  passive  and  indifferent,  but,  oh,  so  irresistible. 
Their  English  sisters  had  not  a  chance  beside  them. 
Caesar's  motto  might  have  been  coined  afresh  for  each  of 
them.  It  was  simply  a  walk-over.  Indeed,  these  ladies 
were  a  revelation  to  English  people,  to  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men.  They  had  a  charm  of  their  own,  and  a  way  and  a 
manner  so  distinctly  different,  and  all  the  ethics  of  English 
"  form  "  got  such  a  shaking  at  their  hands  that  the  only  won- 
der is  the  English  girls  did  not,  in  sheer  desperation,  take  a 
leaf  out  of  their  book.  But  you  can  not  get  an  English 
man  or  woman  to  imitate  any  other  nationality.  They 
are  too  supremely  satisfied  with  themselves.  So  they  just 
bided  their  time. 

The  siege  went  on.  American  girl  after  American  girl 
came  over  to  London,  and  one  after  another  carried  off  the 
best  men,  and  the  English  girls  sat  round  and  waited,  while 
their  mothers  turned  purple  with  subdued  rage.  Was  it  the 
American  girls'  native  ways  that  mowed  down  the  coronets, 
or  was  it  their  money  ?  A  little  of  both,  perchance.  But 
wait,  only  just  wait — that  was  what  the  English  girls  said  to 
themselves. 

Well,  they  have  had  patience  and  waited,  and  it  looks  as 
if  their  turn  had  come  sure  enough  ;  for  there  has  not  been 
an  American  girl  married  to  an  English  earl  for  a  month  of 
Sundays.  And  why,  do  you  suppose  ?  No  more  earls  ? 
Yes,  plenty.  That  is  not  it  Try  again.  No  more  Ameri- 
can girls  ?  No,  not  that.  None  with  fortunes  ?  Scores. 
Try  again.  You  give  it  up,  eh  ?  Well,  to  my  mind  it  is 
this,  and  it  is  what  the  English  girls  have  been  waiting  for 
all  along.  They  got  a  glimmer  of  the  idea,  no  doubt, 
originally  from  Minnie  Stevens,  who  even  from  the  first  was 
inclined  to  be  "  English,"  and  year  after  year  they  have 
seen  the  inclination  increase  and  grow  into  the  fad  it  has 
become.  Year  after  year  the  American  girls  who  came  to 
England  were  less  and  less  American,  and  more  and  more 
English,  and  the  English  girls'  smiles  each  time  grew  more 
joyous,  for  that  was  what  they  were  waiting  for.  And  now 
they  laugh  out  loud,  or  as  loud  as  their  dear  form  will  let 
them,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  their  American  sisters,  who, 
only  American  in  name,  no  longer  possess  (at  all  events, 
no  longer  exhibit)  their  original  native  charms  of  way, 
manner,  and  speech,  but  affect  an  English  tone  and  style  in 
everything.  They  have  exchanged  old  lamps  for  new,  and, 
like  the  Princess  Badroulboudour,  may  live  in  the  fool's 
paradise  of  their  imagined  cleverness  until  some  Aladdin 
who  knows  the  virtue  of  the  old  shall  come  along  and 
awaken  them  from  their  delusion. 

Yes,  it  is  anglomania  that  has  sapped  and  is  sapping  the  root 
of  the  once  flourishing  tree  of  American  growth  in  the  garden 
of  English  society.  Its  leaves  are  withering,  its  branches 
stunted,  its  blossoms  shriveling,  all  its  promised  fruit  blighted 
by  the  ingraftment  of  a  spurious  English  bud  upon  its  native 
stock.  If  American  girls  would  only  see  this,  realize  it,  and 
remedy  the  fault  ere  it  be  too  late.  Let  them  go  back  to 
speaking  good  "  American  "  instead  of  bad  "  English,"  and 


if  they  must  talk  of  sport,  let  it  be  of  base-ball  instead  of 
cricket ;  of  American  foot-ball  instead  of  "  Rugby "  and 
"Association"  ;  of  buffalo  hunting  on  the  plains  instead  of 
fox-hunting  in  Northamptonshire ;  of  canvas-backs,  and 
prairie  chickens,  and  mountain  quail,  instead  of  pheasants, 
and  partridges,  and  grouse,  and  woodcock.  Let  them  re- 
juvenate "guess,"  and  rehabilitate  "reckon,"  and  re-learn 
the  use  and  meaning  of  "Why,  certainly,"  "Once  in  a 
while,"  "  Sakes  alive  ! "  and  "  Oh,  my  !  "  Englishmen 
would  like  them  a  thousand  times  belter,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  Englishwomen  dread  them  a  million  times 
more,  if  they  did.  As  Americans  they  can  compete  with 
any  other  women  in  the  world,  and  win  the  day.  As  imita- 
tion Englishwomen  they  are  nowhere.  Try  as  they  may, 
they  can  never  equal  Englishwomen  in  their  own  ways 
Englishwomen  do  everything  English  so  much  better. 

Doubtless  they  mistake  English  tolerance  for  English  ap- 
probation. The  good  breeding  of  English  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen compels  them  to  affect  approval  or  to  disguise  dis- 
approval of  much  that  really  irritates  and  offends  them  ;  to 
restrain  their  laughter  into  an  ambiguous  smile ;  and  to 
conceal  from  sight  their  heartfelt  scorn.  No  people  are  so 
misled  in  this  respect  as  are  American  anglomaniacs.  Take 
Mr.  Astor  as  an  example.  He  no  doubt  regards  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  social  successes,  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  hits  English  society  has  ever  experienced.  What 
he  sees  and  hears  in  English  society  may  give  him  that  im- 
pression. But  I  often  wonder  what  he  would  think  could  he 
see  and  hear  English  society  when  he  is  not  present,  and 
know  what  Englishmen  among  themselves  say  of  him  as  to 
the  absurdity  of  his  settlement  in  England.  Perhaps  he 
would  go  home  in  disgust.  But  all  his  money,  whatever  else 
it  may  do,  could  not  purchase  him  this  privilege. 

And  so  I  say  to  American  girls  :  Do  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  insidious  flattery  of  your  English  sisters  (or  their 
mothers)  when  they  tell  you,  with  smiling  faces,  that  you  are 
"just  like  an  English  girt"  They  do  not  in  the  least  mean  it 
But  they  are  sharp  enough  to  see  your  weak  side.  Do  not  be 
fooled.  Treat  their  pretended  compliment  as  a  direct  in- 
sult (which  it  is),  and,  driving  up  the  rivets  of  your  Ameri- 
can armor  in  which  they  have  found  a  rift,  go  to  battle  again 
with  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  proudly  over  your  head. 
Tell  one  of  them  that  she  is  "just  like  an  American  girl," 
and  see  how  she  will  take  it.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  December  14,  1S93. 


Twice  over  in  the  history  of  comparatively  modem  Spain 
have  her  guerrilla  soldiers  saved  her  national  independence. 
Captain  Ariza,  who  organized  the  band  that  went  against  the 
Riffians  at  Melilla,  is  described  as  a  very  tall,  dark  man,  an 
athlete  of  fierce  aspect,  "  bearded  like  the  pard,"  but  gentle 
of  manner  and  courteous  of  speech.  "  What  sort  of  a  fellow 
is  your  captain?"  asked  a  Spanish  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  guerrilla  soldiers,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  first  sally 
against  the  Riffians.  "  Es  hombre  !  He  is  a  man  !  "  was 
the  emphatic  answer.  The  men,  many  of  whom  were  con- 
victs who  had  received  life  sentences,  were  ready  to  face  any 
danger  on  the  chance  of  securing  their  freedom.  In  the 
selection  of  recruits,  the  officer  gave  the  preference  to  those 
who  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence.  They  were 
armed  with  rifles  and  daggers,  and  before  entering  upon  act- 
ive duty  were  addressed  by  their  commander,  who,  handling 
his  revolver  and  dirk,  told  them  plainly  that  any  one  who 
disobeyed  orders  or  turned  his  back  on  a  foe  would  meet 
instant  death  at  his  hands.  The  "  Black  Watch,"  as  they 
were  called,  proved  an  immediate  success,  drawing  the 
Moors,  by  clever  tactics,  under  the  fire  of  the  forts,  which 
did  great  execution.  The  people  of  Melilla  were  soon  able, 
under  the  alert  protection  of  these  defenders,  to  rest  in 
security  against  the  Riffians,  who  previously  had  made 
nightly  raids  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The  regiment 
was  finally  disbanded,  owing  to  the  mutilation  of  a  captured 
spy  by  one  of  the  convict  soldiers,  an  act  which  led  not 
only  to  the  death  sentence  being  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
the  guilty  convict,  but  to  the  return  to  their  chains  of  the 
whole  guerrilla  band. 


Jacksonville,  Florida,  now  one  of  the  most  important 
hotel  and  railroad  centres  in  the  South,  has  appropriated 
one  million  dollars,  to  be  raised  by  bonds  of  the  city,  to  be 
spent  in  public  improvements.  Two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  to  be  used  in  paying  off  some  old  bonds,  and  the  rest 
applied  to  a  water  supply,  sewer  extension,  the  river  banks, 
pavements,  electric-light  plant,  city  building  and  market,  and 
pavements.  The  real  estate  of  Jacksonville  is  assessed  at 
fifteen  million  dollars,  and  the  city  owes  nothing  but  a 
bonded  debt  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a  small 
floating  liability. 

Chemistry  is  offering  a  means  to  oblige  would-be  dyna- 
miters to  betray  themselves  should  they  try  to  carry  about 
hand-grenades  and  cartridges.  It  is  to  mix  dynamite  with 
certain  salts  that  give  out  a  stench  and  to  plunge  cartridges 
into  a  solution  of  these  chemicals.  The  fetid  smell  thus 
caused  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  is  communicable.  A  per- 
son carrying  an  infernal  machine  or  who  had  carried  or 
handled  one,  unless  with  leather  gloves  which  had  been 
taken  off  with  great  care,  would  be  at  once  detected  by  the 
odor. 


Fire  Island,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  will  soon  boast  the 
most  powerful  light  for  the  guidance  of  mariners  in  the 
world.  At  present  there  is  a  flish-light  on  the  island  ;  this 
is  now  to  give  way  to  an  electric  light  of  240,000,000  candle- 
power.  The  new  light  will  flash  every  five  seconds.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  flashes  will  be  discernible  fully  twenty- 
five  miles.  Its  reflection,  thrown  on  the  heavens,  will  be 
seen  w-ith  ease  by  vessels  one  hundred  miles  away. 

«  %  m 

The  late  Marshal  MacMahon  first  met  his  wife  while 
saving  her  from  a  fire  at  the  risk  of  his  ow-n  life. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  thirty-four  years  since  Blondin  walked  across  Niagara 
Falls  on  a  tight-rope.  He  will  soon  be  seventy  years  old, 
but  his  skill  in  aerial  feats  has  not  abated,  and  he  is  now 
amusing  the  patrons  of  London's  Crystal  Palace. 

Some  fellow  has  been  passing  himself  off  as  a  brother  of 
the  editor  of  Punch.  "  I  beg  to  say,"  writes  Mr.  Burnand, 
"  that  I  have  no  brother,  and  never  had  any  brother.  I 
have  two  half-brothers  (this  man  is  neither  of  them),  but 
these  two  do  not  make  one  whole  brother." 

Young  Rawling  Cottenet,  one  of  the  New  York  Four 
Hundred  and  a  member  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  who 
some  weeks  ago  opened  a  flower-store,  is  being  snubbed. 
Ladies  patronized  his  establishment  in  large  numbers,  but 
they  were  people  he  had  never  met,  while  his  fellow-clubmen 
have  cut  the  store  entirely. 

The  shortness  of  his  stature  is  almost  as  sore  a  point  with 
the  Duke  of  York  as  the  same  shortcoming  is  with  his 
father.  Both  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  May 
are  a  good  deal  taller  than  their  spouses,  and  the  Pnnce  of 
Wales  has  a  marked  aversion  to  being  photographed  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  princess. 

General  Jubal  A.  Early,  it  is  said,  has  at  length  severed 
his  official  connection  with  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company, 
after  serving  it,  by  the  use  of  his  name  and  his  supervision 
of  the  "  drawings "  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
for  sixteen  years.  He  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and 
lives  at  his  old  home  in  Lynchburg,  Ya. 

Within  the  large  house  in  Washington  occupied  by  Arch- 
bishop Satolli  there  is  not  a  woman  to  be  seen.  All  the  ser- 
vants are  men,  speaking  Italian,  and  only  his  interpreter 
talks  English.  Satolli  has  but  one  fad,  and  that  is  a  fond- 
ness for  birds.  In  almost  every  room  of  the  house  there  is 
a  cage  of  birds,  and  the  whole  residence  seems  like  a  mam- 
moth aviary. 

Six  members  of  the  Senate  have  been  Cabinet  ministers. 
Vilas  was  Postmaster-General  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  Cleveland  ;  Sherman  was  Hayes's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ;  Proctor  was  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department 
under  Harrison  ;  Chandler  and  Teller  served  under  Arthur 
together — one  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  other  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  ;  and  Cameron  is  the  veteran  of  the 
group,  having  been  Grant's  Secretary  of  War. 

Dr.  Arbino  de  Freitas,  one  of  the  most  famous  physicians 
of  Portugal,  and  a  member  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
families,  has  been  sentenced  to  eight  years'  solitary  confine- 
ment for  poisoning  his  nephews  and  nieces.  He  gave  them, 
when  sick,  poisonous  drugs  in  order,  as  it  came  out  on  the 
trial,  that  he  might  inherit  the  greater  part  of  the  fortune  of 
his  father-in-law.  The  trial  created  a  great  sensation  in 
Portugal,  where  the  doctor  was  a  favorite  in  the  highest 
circles. 

M.  Paderewski  is  completely  fascinated  with  the  game  of 
billiards.  He  says  that  it  is  the  only  game  which  enables 
him  to  take  complete  mental  rest  In  all  others  his  thoughts 
wander  back  to  fugues,  interludes,  and  "ops."  Paderewski 
is  not  a  good  sleeper,  and  this  circumstance  has  made  him 
more  or  less  of  a  night-bird.  Much  of  the  severest  prepara- 
tions for  his  concerts  takes  place  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  few  are  the  occasions  on  which  he  retires  to 
rest  before  four  or  five  A.  M. 

Ex-Senator  Edmunds  practices  before  the  United  States 
courts,  chiefly  the  Supreme  Court,  perhaps  six  months  in  the 
year.  For  the  benefit  of  his  daughter's  health,  he  spends 
a  large  part  of  each  winter  in  Florida.  When  summer 
comes,  he  alternates  between  his  home  in  Vermont  and  the 
salmon-fishing  grounds  up  in  Canada.  He  has  a  magnificent 
home  in  the  ultra-fashionable  part  of  Washington,  where  he 
lives  a  few  months  every  year.  His  income  from  his  law 
practice  is  very  satisfactory  and  he  is  growing  wealthy. 

The  German  Emperor  needs  but  little  sleep  himself,  and 
exacts  long  hours  from  every  one  in  attendance.  Four  or 
five  hours'  rest  is  all  that  he  cares  for,  and  the  physicians 
say  that  he  is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  He  is  al- 
ways ready  of  speech,  and,  on  great  occasions,  makes  but 
little  preparation.  His  tongue  works  smoothly,  his  thoughts 
flow  freely  and  gracefully,  and  his  memory  is  marvelous. 
After  talking  half  an  hour  to  a  crowd  of  listeners,  he  will 
repeat  his  speech,  word  for  word,  to  his  secretary  for  use  in 
his  official  organ,  and  has  hardly  ever  been  known  to  make  a 
slip  or  miss  a  single  sentence. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Austria,  there  is  no  European  monarch  who  does  not 
speak  with  a  foreign  accent  the  language  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  or  she  reigns.  Even  the  Count  of  Paris's  speech 
indicates  the  fact  that  he  was  brought  up  by  a  German 
mother,  while  the  countess's  accent  is  Spanish.  That  of 
the  English  royal  family  is  German,  and  the  same  must  be 
said  of  the  house  of  Romanoff,  of  Denmark,  of  Queen 
Margherita  of  Italy,  and  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  The  reigning  family  of  Sweden  speak 
Swedish  with  French  accent,  while  that  of  the  present  King 
of  Portugal  is  distinctly  Italian. 

The  late  Professor  Tyndall  was  dogmatic,  and  as  ready, 
in  the  most  friendly  way,  to  teach  Mr.  Gladstone  politics  as 
to  instruct  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  business  matters.  It  h*s 
been  said  of  him  that  he  never  had  any  doubt  about  any- 
thing, from  home  rule  to  spontaneous  generation.  So  far  as 
his  rather  small  means  allowed,  he  never  let  a  case  of  dis- 
tress go  unrelieved  ;  but  he  had  a  horror  of  appearing  in 
subscription  lists,  and  he  accompanied  every  gift  with  the 
anxious  message,  "  Don't  say  who  it  is."  He  was  extremely 
sensitive  in  his  later  years  on  the  subject  of  his  health.  The 
number  of  letters  he    personally   wrote   t"  s   to 

assure  the  world  that  he  was  in  the  best  Id 

make  a  bulky  volume. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  Critic's  "  Lounger  "  says  it  was  "  one  of  the 
titled  gentlemen  who  edit  Mr.  Astor's  Pall  Mall 
Magazine"  who  sent  the  request  to  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  which  we  mentioned  in  this  column  last 
week,  for  "a  sonnet  of  a  page  and  a  half.  Harder 
size." 

Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  expects  soon  to  complete 
the  manuscript  of  his  "  Military  and  Naval  History 
of  Massachusetts,"  which  he  has  been  writing  under 
appointment  from  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Matthew  Arnold's  earliest  piece  of  verse,  the  prize 
poem  entitled  "  Alarac  at  Rome,"  is  about  to  be  re- 
printed in  a  private  edition  limited  to  thirty  copies. 
It  was  originally  brought  out  at  Rugby  in  1840,  and 
only  four  copies  are  known  to  exist.  The  poem  has 
never  been  reprinted,  either  separately  or  with 
Arnold's  other  works.  The  present  edition  will  be  a 
type  fac-simile  of  the  first. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Century  for  January  is 
as  follows : 

"  Franz  Hals,"  engraved  and  described  by  T.  Cole  ; 
"The  Function  of  the  Poet,"  by  James  Russell  Lowell; 
"  George  Sand,"  by  Mine.  Blanc  ("  Th.  Eentzon  ");  "  An- 
drew Lang,"  by  Brander  Matthews  ;  "  Robert  Schumann," 
by  Edward  Grieg ;  "  Indian  Songs,"  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher ; 
"Military  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  ex- 
President  Harrison  ;  "  The  Garfield-  Conkling  Contro- 
versy," bv  ex-Senator  Dawes;  "The  Silver  Side  of  the 
Question,"  by  C.  S.  Thomas;  "The  New  'Abolition,'" 
editorial;  the  second  installment  of  "  Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son," by  Mark  Twain;  "Captain  Jerry,"  by  H.  S. 
Edwards;  "A  No-Account  Creole,"  by  Kate  Chopin; 
"Out  of  her  Class,"  by  Charles  Belmont  Davis;  "The 
Vanishing  Moose,"  by  Madison  Grant;  "The  Bible  and 
the  Assyrian  Monuments,"  by  Professor  Jastrow  ;  "  Life  in 
a  Lighthouse,"  by  Gustav  Kobbe  ;  "  A  Journey  to  the 
Devil's  Tower,"  by  Thomas  Moran  ;  and  verses  by  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Laura  E.  Richards,  F. 
D.  Sherman,  and  others. 

Mr.  Heinemann  (says  the  Athenecum)  is  going  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  publishing  a  complete 
edition  of  translations  of  the  works  of  Tourgueneff. 
There  will  be  about  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  including 
his  novels  and  tales — "The  Memoirs  of  a  Sports- 
man," "  Senilia,"  etc.  The  translations  are  to  be 
entirely  new  and  due  to'  Mrs.  Edward  Garaett,  who 
has  translated  Tolstoi's  new  book.  Introductions 
and  notes  are  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  said  that  John  Addington  Symonds's  daughter 
intends  to  make  literature  a  profession.  She  and  her 
mother  recently  gave  up  their  home  in  Davos, 
Switzerland,  and  settled  in  London. 

The  copyrights  on  about  one-balf  of  Dickens's 
novels  have  expired.  The  nine  works  on  which 
copyrights  still  remain,  and  the  year  in  which  they 
will  expire,  are  as  follows  :  "  Bleak  House,"  1894  ; 
"  Child's  History  of  England,"  1895 ;  "  Hard 
Times,"  1896  ;  "  Little  Dorrit,"  1899;  "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,"  1901  ;  "Great  Expectations,"  1903; 
"  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  1907  ;  "The  Uncommercial 
Traveler,"  1911  ;  "  Edwin  Drood,"  1913. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel  is  to  have  a 
heroine  instead  of  a  hero.  Her  pictures  of  Rose  and 
Katherine  in  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  and  of  Louie, 
Lucy,  and  the  young  French  artist  in  "  David 
Grieve,"  are  foretastes  of  her  ability  to  portray  a 
woman  and  make  one  expect  this  full-length  portrait 
with  lively  anticipation  of  pleasure. 

Goldwin  Smith's  new  work  on  the  "  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  "  has  gone  into  its  fourth 
edition — this  edition  having  a  new  preface  by  the  au- 
thor.    He  can  not  send  it  to  press,  he  says, 

"  Without  specially  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  his 
American  readers  and  reviewers.  Perhaps  they  have  dis- 
cerned, beneath  the  British  critic  of  American  history,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  who,  to  the  republic  which  he  regards  as  the 
grandest  achievement  of  his  race,  desires  to  offer  no  homage 
less  pure  or  noble  than  the  truth." 

Zola  is  about  to  try  again  to  get  into  the  French 
Academy.  Two  seats  are  to  be  filled,  those  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  MM.  Taine  and  De  Mazade, 
and  notifications  of  candidature  have  been  received 
from  Emile  Zola,  Paul  Laurens,  and  from  Francis 
Charraes,  the  well-known  leader  writer  of  the 
Debate. 

Nearly  a  hundred  letters  from  Edward  Fitzgerald 
to  Fanny  Kemble  have  just  been  purchased  by 
Bentley,  the  London  publisher.  Their  publication 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

General  Lew  Wallace  consulted  more  than  fifty 
books  in  the  preparation  of  his  novel,  "  The  Prince 
of  India,"  and  for  a  time  before  beginning  work  he 
studied  astrology  in  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  the  necessary  books  being  obtainable 
only  there  in  this  country.  He  spent  five  years  in 
research,  and  six  more  in  writing  the  novel.  His 
wife  was  the  only  person  who  knew  the  scheme  of 
the  novel,  the  only  one  who  had  access  to  his  manu- 
script, and  the  only  person  with  whom  he  consulted 
while  writing. 

The  Century  Company  will  publish  early  in  the 
spring  "The  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
comprising  his  Speeches,  Letters,  State  Papers,  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings,"  edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay.  The  work  will  be  in  two  volumes, 
uniform  with  Hay  and  Nicolay's  famous  "  Life  of 
Lincoln." 

The  sale  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  personal  effects 
■  :  Paris  has  been  attended  with  consider- 
'-raent.  Admirers  of  the  morbid  genius  of 
..chman  bid  furiously  for  personal   trinkets 


which  he  had  owned.  The  competition  almost 
reached  the  proportions  of  a  riot  when  the  razor  with 
which  he  had  attempted  suicide  was  put  up  for  sale. 

Maarten  Maartens,  the  Dutch  novelist,  is  writing 
a  new  serial  for  an  English  magazine  and  has  an- 
other in  an  earlier  stage  of  production.  He  has  left 
Holland  for  the  winter  and  taken  a  chateau  in  the 
south. 

The  table  of  contents  of  St.  Nicholas  for  January 
is  as  follows : 

"  Mowgli's  Brothers,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling ;  "  St. 
Augustine,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton;  "How  Paper  is 
Made,"  by  Clifford  Howard;  "  Recollections  of  the  Wild 
Life— II.,  Early  Hardships,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Alexander 
Eastman;  "Travelers  of  the  Sky,"  by  Harry  Fenn; 
"A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  by  William 
T.  Hornaday ;  "  Palmer  Cox  and  the  Brownies,"  by 
Fannie  Ratti;  "The  Brownies  Through  the  Union — I., 
In  Massachusetts,"  by  Palmer  Cox  ;  "  Ethel's  Discovery," 
by  Emilie  Poulsson ;  "A  Serious  Question  in  Mathe- 
matics," by  George  Warren  Stearns ;  "  Tom  Sawyer 
Abroad "  —  Chapters  VI.,  VII.,  by  Mark  Twain  ; 
"Toinette's  Philip  "—Chapters  XXV.,  XXVI.,  XXVII., 
by  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison  ;  "  How  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Once  Played  Santa  Claus,"  by  Sarah  L.  Guerin  ; 
"The  Little  People  from  Java,"  by  W.  A.  Rogers; 
"  Stamp-Collecting,"  by  Crawford  Capen  ;  verses  by  many 
hands  ;  and  the  departments. 

Mme.  Taine  is  correcting  the  proofs  of  the  last 
installment  of  her  lamented  husband's  "  Origines  de 
la  France  Contemporaine,"  the  volume  dealing  with 
the  clergy.  M.  Taine  left  it  nearly  finished.  Only 
a  couple  of  chapters  are  lacking. 

The  first  published  work  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son was  a  booklet  in  thin  paper  covers,  entitled 
"The  Pentland  Rising,"  and  brought  out  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1866.  A  copy  of  this  small  and  now  rare 
pamphlet  was  lately  purchased  by  a  bibliomaniac  for 
forty  dollars. 

New    Publications. 
"  The  Chronicles  of  Faeryland  "  is  the  title  of  a 
book  of ' '  fantastic  tales  for  old  and  young,"  by  Fergus 
Hume,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  $1.50. 

"  For  My  Own  Sake,"  a  novel  by  Marie  Bernhard, 
has  been  translated  from  the  German  by  Mary 
Stuart  Smith,  and  is  issued  in  the  Author's  Library 
published  by  the  International  News  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Miss  Mitford's  best  known  literary  production,  the 
series  of  character  sketches  entitled  "Our  Village," 
has  been  put  forth  in  a  pretty  new  edition,  prefaced 
by  a  brief  notice  of  her  career,  published  by  Charles 
L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"  Mr.  Kris  Kringle,"  a  charming  little  Christmas 
tale,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Home  of  the  Merci- 
ful Saviour  for  Crippled  Children,  Philadelphia,  by 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

Bliss  Carman,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
younger  poets,  has  brought  together  a  number  of  her 
— or  his  ? — verses  having  a  certain  similarity  of  theme 
suggested  by  the  title  of  the  book,  "  Low  Tide  on 
Grand  Pre\"  Published  by  Charles  L.  Webster  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Clinton  Scollard,  the  poet,  has  followed  his  first 
book  of  prose  pictures  of  travel  with  a  second, 
which  he  calls  "  On  Sunny  Shores."  It  is  a  sprightly 
record  of  the  author's  journeyings  down  the  river 
Wye,  about  the  Isle  of  Wight,  down  the  Neckar,  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  finally  into  Italy,  Greece,  and  Syria. 
In  several  of  the  sketches  occur  charming  bits  of 
verse.  Published  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Out-Door  World  ;  or,  Young  Collector's 
Handbook,"  by  W.  Furneaux,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  is  an  ex- 
cellent guide  for  the  young  scientist.  It  describes 
the  wonders  of  nature  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  so  interestingly  that  it  will  lead 
many  a  lad  to  study  the  world  and  its  other  than 
human  inhabitants,  while  its  scientific  character 
should  inculcate  habits  of  precision  in  those  who 
read  it.  There  are  more  than  five  hundred  illustra- 
tions in  the  text,  in  addition  to  sixteen  handsome 
colored  plates,  and  the  contents  are  carefully  in- 
dexed. Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York. 

"  A  Gentleman  of  France  :  Being  the  Memoirs  of 
Gaston  de  Bonne,  Sieur  de  Marsac,"  by  Stanley  J. 
Weyman,  is  a  lively  romance  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. Several  historical  personages  figure  in  its 
pages,  but  the  reader's  interest  is  always  focused  on 
the  Sieur  de  Marsac,  who  is  a  modest  gentleman  of 
middle  life,  but  as  quick  to  resent  a  fancied  insult  as 
the  most  hot-headed  youth.  Naturally,  in  those  days, 
when  rapier  and  poniard  lay  loosely  in  the  scab- 
bard, he  had  many  lively  encounters,  and  with 
graphic  descriptions  of  these  Mr.  Weyman  has 
interspersed  an  admirable  story.  Published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Seven  Christmas  Eves  :  Being  the  Romance  of  a 
Social  Evolution  "  is  the  title  of  one  of  those  curious 
works  of  fiction  written  by  several  hands.  In  this 
instance  the  several  parts  and  the  names  of  their 
authors  are :  "The  Testimony  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Cheevers,"  by  Clo  Graves  ;  "  The  Opinion  of  David 
Dix,  Night  Watchman,"  by  B.  L.  Farieon  ;  "  Stray 
Recollections  of  P.  C.  Challice.  999X,"  by  Florence 
Marryat ;  "Statement  of  Arthur  Rowan,  Warder," 
by  G.  Manville  Fenn;  "Some  Evidence  of  Alfred 
Curran,  Reporter,"  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  ;  "  Re- 
marks of  Charles  Turrill,   Esq.,   M.  P.,"  by  Justin 


Huntley  McCarthy  ;  and  "  Old  Memories  of  a  Lonely 
Clergyman,"  by  Clement  Scott.  Published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ;  price, 
$1.00. 

The  seventh  part  of  "The  Book  of  the  Fair,"  by 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  concludes  the  tenth  chapter, 
in  which  exhibits  of  foreign  manufacturers  are  de- 
scribed ,  and  gives  several  pages  of  the  eleventh ,  which 
is  devoted  to  "  Woman's  Department."  This  latter  is 
shown  pictorially  at  great  length,  from  an  exterior 
view  of  the  architectural  curio  that  was  the  scene  of 
so  many  wordy  wars  to  admirable  reproductions  of 
the  most  delicate  lace  patterns.  The  illustrations 
continue  to  exhibit  the  same  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence that  characterized  the  first  numbers.  Published 
by  The  Bancroft  Company,  Chicago;  price,  $1.00 
per  part. 

Still  another  volume  of  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's 
brilliant  series  on  the  Famous  Women  of  the  French 
Court  has  been  translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
Martin.  It  is  "The  Court  of  Louis  XV.,"  and 
shows  in  a  series  of  sketches  of  famous  men  and 
women  the  influences  that  were  at  work  sapping  the 
foundations  of  the  monarchy  and  paving  the  way  for 
the  terrible  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  covering  the  period 
from  1715  to  1744,  some  of  the  chapter-headings  be- 
ing "The  Infanta  Marie  Anne  Victoire,  Betrothed 
to  Louts  XV.,"  "The  Marriage  of  Marie  Leczin- 
ska,"  "The  Disgrace  of  the  Marquise  de  Prie," 
"  The  Favor  of  the  Countess  de  Mailly,"  and 
"The  Reign  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chat-*auroux." 
The  second  part  carries  the  narrative  on  to  1768, 
and  is  devoted  in  great  measure  to  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  with  a  few  chapters  on  Marie  Leczin- 
ska.  Published  by  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New 
York ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Brontes  in  Ireland,"  by  Dr.  William 
Wright,  is  a  very  entertaining  book.  It  is  the  result 
of  twenty-five  years'  labor  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  Bronte  family  in  their  Irish  homes,  and  sets  forth 
the  influences  that  made  the  success  of  the  novel- 
ists. The  narrative  begins  with  the  adoption  by  the 
Irish  Brontes  of  a  child,  brought  in  squalor  and 
half-starved  from  Liverpool,  who  afterward  took  the 
name  Welsh  Bronte,  and,  marrying  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  family,  managed  to  get  control  of 
the  estate.  He  adopted  Hugh  Bronte,  grandfather 
of  the  novelists  ;  but  he  and  his  wife,  Hugh's  aunt, 
so  maltreated  the  lad  that  he  ran  away.  In  course 
of  time  Hugh  eloped  with  a  very  pretty  Irish  girl, 
whose  Catholic  parents  objected  to  him  as  being  a 
Protestant ;  and  their  son,  Patrick,  was  the  father  of 
the  Bronte"  girls.  Old  Hugh  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  native  eloquence,  being  famed  far  and 
wide  as  a  teller  of  marvelous  tales  —  in  which 
he  figured  prominently,  to  be  sure,  but  with 
reason,  for  he  was  the  hero  of  many  heroic 
exploits.  Patrick  Bronte  was  brought  up,  so  to 
speak,  on  stories,  and,  himself  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  inherited  his  father's  ability  and  transmit- 
ted it  to  his  children.  These  are  the  people,  then — 
Welsh,  Hugh,  and  Patrick  Bronte"  —  who  figure 
chiefly  in  Dr.  Wright's  pages,  and  that  they  are  not 
puppets  may  be  imagined  from  a  mere  mention  of 
one  incident — the  famous  Bronte  fight,  in  which  a 
Bronte  fought  a  battle  of  three  hours'  duration  in  the 
presence  of  a  concourse  of  several  thousands  of 
people.  No  wonder  an  uncle  of  the  novelists  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  the  writer  of  an  adverse 
criticism  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  even  though  he  spent 
three  weeks  in  London  looking  for  him.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Cn  *sU*^~  children  delight 
\)  Nl  '  in  stories  and  facts 
J         about  animals.  -w*«w 

The  conductors  of  Si.  Nich- 
olas had  this  in  mind  when  they 
en  gaged  the  series  of  tales  of  In- 
dia and  the  jungle,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  one  of  the  strongest  of 
which  is  in  the  January  St.  Nich- 
olas.—  the  story   of  a  child,   a 
"  man's  cub,"  who  grew  up  in  a 
family  of  wolves.     A  series  of 
natural  history  papers  byW.  T. 
1  Hornaday,  recently  Chief  Tax- 
idermist of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  begins  in  this  number 
of  St.  Nicholas.     It  will  be  an 
^interesting,  up-to-date  account 
of  the  quadrupeds   of  North 
America,  magnificently  illus- 
trated. 
The  January  St.  Nicholas  is  a    L' 
delightful  number,   containing 
contributions    from    Frank   R.  * 
Stockton,   Mark    Twain,    and 
many  other  well-known  writers. 
Buy  this  number  on  any  news- 
stand  (25  cents),   or  subscribe 
fora  year,  beginning  with  Jan- 

uary  ($3-°°).  and  get  the  tv. 
*    back  numbers,  November 
and  December,  begin- 
ning the  volume,  free 
of  charge.     Subscribe 
through    dealers,    or 
remit    direct    to    the 
publishers, 
THE  CENTURY  ( 
33  E.  17th  St.  f 
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BOBERTSON'S 

THE 
JANUARY 

CENTURY 

CONTAINS  ty 

A  great  variety  of  entertaining  articles,      2 

richly  illustrated. 

Public  Questions 

IN  THE  JANUARY  "  CENTURY.' 

•  EX-PRESIDENT   HARRISON  on  Military  In- 

,      slruction  in  Schools  and  Colleges. 

'  THE     GARFIELD-CONKLING      CONTRO- 
VERSY, by  ex-Senator  Dawes.      The  inside  his-  ', 
tory  of  the  famous  political  feud.  ] 

I  THE    SILVER  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 
By  a  resident  of  Colorado,  a  bimetallist. 


J  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  on  "The  Function 

of  the  Poet." 
5  GEORGE  SAND.    Her  letters,  here  first  published, 

giving  her  views  on  novel-writing  and  on  life  and 

religion.     With  a  fine  portrait. 
I  ANDREW  LANG,  by  Brander  Matthews. 

Sport  and  Adventure 

IN  THE  JANUARY  "CENTURY." 

THE  VANISHING  MOOSE,  by  Madison  Grant, 

i  experienced  hunter  of  moose. 
LIFE  IN  A  LIGHTHOUSE.     The  perilous  life  1 

of  the  keepers  of  the  Minot's  Ledge  light. 
"A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  DEVIL'S  TOWER,' 

written  and  illustrated  by  Thomas  Moran. 

Biblical   Archaeology 

IN  THE  JANUARY  "  CENTURY." 

"THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  ASSYRIAN  MON- 
UMENTS"—  the  story  of  the  creation  and  the 
flood  as  told  on  the  monuments  By  Prof.  Jastrow, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  "PUDD'NHEAD  WIL- 
SON." A  serial  story  of  a  Mississippi  River 
town,  of  a  slave  child  ;ind  a  white  child  changed 
in  infancy,  with  a  novel  detection  of  crime. 

THREE  OTHER  STORIES,— complete. 

Music  and  Art 

IN  THE  JANUARY  "  CENTURY."  1 

GRIEG  on  SCHUMANN.  A  thoroughly  readable, 
frank,  and  inspiring  article  by  one  of  the  great 
composers  of  to-day. 

INDIAN  SONGS,  by  Mis-;  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

FRANS  HALS,  the  great  Bulch  painter,  engraved 
and  described  by  T.  Cole. 

Poetry,  Departments,  etc.,  etc. 

For  sale  everywhere,  Saturday,  Dec.  30th. 

Price,  35  cents. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Publishers:  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  j*t 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


rlOUM.    W.^ll'i  F»ft  M-HI  »-mi-i..l 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  comedy  of  the  week  (writes  a  London  corres- 
pondent) has  been  Lady  Mabel  Sieviers's  attempt  to 
compel  a  former  lover,  Captain  Crosbie,  to  give 
back  her  love-letters.  In  September,  1892,  Crosbie 
saw  in  a  newspaper  an  announcement  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Lady  Mabel,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
for  several  months.  Next  day  he  received  a  letter 
breaking  off  the  engagement.  The  society  papers 
printed  reports  that  the  match  was  broken  off  be- 
cause the  captain's  motives  were  mercenary.  Lady 
Mabel  told  the  judge  the  same  thing  when  she 
asked  him  to  compel  Crosbie  to  return  her  letters. 
Then  the  captain's  lawyer  read  a  few  extracts  from 
the  letters,  which,  he  explained,  were  retained  be- 
cause they  contained  proof  of  the  falsity  of  Lady 
Mabel's  charges.  A  few  days  before  her  marriage 
to  Sieviers  she  wrote  to  Crosbie  :  "I  write  you  a 
liny  line  about  the  settlement,  and  1  will  not  trouble 
you  about  money.  In  a  few  days  all  will  be  done 
with  and  we  shall  be  far  from  lawyers.  To-morrow 
is  the  second  time  of  the  banns,  and  that  will  be 
only  three  weeks,  my  darling,  and  then  your  bunny 
will  be  really  yours,  and  she  longs  for  the  company 
of  another  bunny."  Lady  Mabel  told  the  judge 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  marrying  Crosbie  when 
she  wrote  him  this  letter,  which  she  asserted  was  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods.  Justice  Hawkins  thus  passed 
judgment  upon  both  the  moral  and  legal  right  of 
discarded  lovers  to  retain  their  sweethearts'  letters: 
"  There  are  some  letters  that  every  honorable,  right- 
feeling  man  would  desire  to  return ;  but  when 
charges  are  made  against  him,  and  when  an  engage- 
ment is  broken  off  on  the  day  before  the  lady's  mar- 
riage, and  when,  after  that,  there  are  paragraphs 
written  in  the  society  papers  which  are  utterly  dis- 
creditable, I  confess  that  I  am  not  in  any  way  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  should  wish  to  keep  those 
letters  which  show  these  statements  to  be  un- 
founded. If  any  authority  could  be  shown  that  the 
love-letters  should  be  given  up,  that  might  be  an- 
other matter  ;  but  that  could  hardly  be  when  the 
letters  were  written  to  a  man  by  one  who  subse- 
quently accuses  him,  and  the  very  letters  in  question 
show  the  accusations  not  to  be  true." 


There  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  anecdote  in 
which  a  gayly  clad  woman  in  evening-dress,  com- 
plaining of  cold,  is  advised  by  an  elderly  Quaker  to 
"  put  on  another  breast-pin."  There  seems  to  be  en- 
during fun  in  the  idea  of  the  warmth  of  jewelry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  jewelry  properly  disposed  raises  the 
temperature  perceptibly.  The  slight  friction  of  a 
necklace  keeps  the  throat  warm.  A  diamond  neck- 
lace or  a  strand  of  pearls  may  ward  off  bronchitis  or 
laryngitis.  Children  who  used  to  wear  coral  beads 
have  been  known  to  catch  cold  when  these  were 
taken  off.  Bracelets  keep  the  wrists  warm.  Every 
woman  accustomed  to  wearing  bracelets  knows  how 
cold  her  wrists  feel  when  these  are  removed.  The 
handsomer  the  bracelet,  the  warmer  she  feels.  A 
Philadelphia  woman,  who  has  studied  the  wearing  of 
jewelry  as  a  hygienic  measure,  says  that  the  entire 
circulation  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  wearing  the 
proper  jewelry  at  the  wrist.  She  has  pulse-coolers 
for  summer  and  pulse-warmers  for  winter.  Her 
pulse-coolers  are  spheroids  of  rose  crystals,  linked 
together  with  filigree  silver.  The  theory  is  that 
these  spheroids  absorb  cold  instead  of  heat.  The 
pulse-warmers  are  strips  of  asbestos,  which  is  a  non- 
conductor, enveloped  in  embossed  velvet  and  fast- 
ened with  diamond  buckles. 

Life  gives  timely  warning  to  young  men  whose 
chums  are  contemplating  post-Lenten  matrimony  in 
the  following  distressing  picture  of  the  duties  of  the 
best  man  at  a  wedding  :  "  For  twenty-four  hours  be- 


Have  you  used*1^ 

PEARS'soap, 


fore  the  wedding  the  best  man  is  the  responsible 
owner  of  the  groom.  He  tacidy  undertakes  to  pro- 
duce the  groom  at  the  church,  clean-shaved,  suit- 
ably attired,  and  in  his  right  mind,  or  else  to  take 
his  place.  If  the  groom  shows  symptoms  of  running 
away,  he  must  shackle  him.  Some  best  men  in- 
variably handcuff  themselves  to  their  grooms  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  the  wedding  as  a  reason- 
able precaution  against  accidents,  for  when  a  best 
man's  confidence  has  been  abused  once  or  twice  it 
makes  him  cautious.  At  the  convivial  exercises  of 
the  day  before  the  wedding  several  score  of  the 
groom's  more  intimate  friends  always  insist  on  taking 
drinks  with  him.  The  cumulative  effect  of  so  much 
sympathetic  stimulant  is  liable  to  make  trouble,  so 
the  best  man  does  not  permit  the  groom  to  over- 
indulge his  feelings.  The  usual  way  is  for  the  best 
man  to  act  as  the  groom's  proxy  in  this  matter,  so 
that  the  night  before  the  wedding  is  full  of  trouble 
for  him.  Nevertheless,  he  must  be  up  early  the 
next  morning,  must  see  that  the  bridesmaids  have 
all  received  their  bouquets,  that  he  has  the  minister's 
money  in  the  right  pocket,  that  he  has  a  wedding- 
ring  in  each  of  his  pockets,  that  the  carriage  orders 
are  understood,  that  the  groom  has  made  adequate 
provision  for  his  wedding  journey,  and  that  the 
ushers  are  presentable  and  can  walk.  All  this  he 
must  do  without  letting  the  groom  leave  his  sight. 
When  the  wedding  is  over  and  he  has  consigned  his 
charge  to  the  care  of  the  bride,  he  takes  the  groom's 
place  as  host,  and  sees  in  particular  that  the  groom's 
friends  from  out  of  town  are  suitably  entertained 
and  shipped  home  at  convenient  intervals  on  their 
proper  trains.  Only  when  the  last  of  them  is  gone 
can  he  call  his  man  and  go  home  to  bed." 


Fashion  rules  the  women  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  con 
fidently  asserted  that  every  Vienna  woman  or  girl  is 
dressed  a  long  way  above  her  lot  in  life.  This  year 
not  a  maid-servant  wears  a  last  year's  jacket.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  where  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jackets  that  were  worn  last  year  have  gone,  for  on 
Sundays  and  week  days  are  seen  even  the  humblest 
women  in  jackets  whose  sleeves  stand  off  like  the 
ears  of  some  huge  elephant.  Above  the  broad  gar- 
ments, which  are,  moreover,  decorated  with  fluffy 
furs,  the  heads  in  small  bonnets  or  fur  caps  look 
diminutive  and  rather  silly.  The  shops  are  a  great 
temptation,  and  toward  dusk  thousands  sally  forth 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  going  through  the  crowded 
streets  and  taking  note  of  what  is  newest  and  best  in 
wearing  apparel,  though  it  is  bitterly  cold,  often  be- 
tween seven  and  nine  degrees  below  zero. 


Dining  with  Queen  Victoria  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  exhilarating  function.  A  woman  who  has  been 
there  describes  the  routine,  which  never  varies. 
The  visitor  is  conducted  immediately  to  her  room. 
There  she  remains  until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
dinner,  which  is  set  for  a  quarter  to  nine.  Punctu- 
ally at  that  minute  the  queen  enters,  and  the  com- 
pany proceeds  to  the  Oak  Room,  where  dinner  is 
served.  There  is  no  general  conversation.  If  the 
queen  and  her  family  speak  together,  it  is  in  under- 
tones. After  dinner  the  queen  addresses  every 
guest  briefly  and  retires.  A  young  attacki  sent 
from  a  foreign  court  and  thus  entertained  gives  a 
still  more  gloomy  view  of  the  queen's  hospitality  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Budget.  For  three  hours  previous  he 
was  confined  to  his  room,  not  daring  to  walk  through 
the  corridors.  At  the  rendezvous  before  dinner  no 
one  spoke  to  him.  At  dinner  two  guests  conversed 
across  his  shoulders  without  noticing  him.  After 
dinner  no  one  addressed  him.  The  next  morning, 
expecting  a  special  interview,  he  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  a  private  secretary,  and  in  a  few 
words  curtly  dismissed. 


An  illustration  of  the  abject  devotion  of  some 
women  to  society  is  related  in  the  New  York  Sun  : 
A  fashionable  physician  had  been  called  regularly 
every  day  to  treat  a  woman  who  was  very  popular 
socially  for  general  debility  and  exhaustion.  She  in- 
sisted upon  dancing  until  three  or  four  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  her  days  were  a  perpetual  round  of  re- 
ceptions, lunches,  and  teas.  She  would  not  take 
time  for  sufficient  sleep,  and  thought  that  the  doctor 
could  manage  to  pull  her  through  the  season  by 
tonics  of  various  kinds.  She  insisted  upon  continu- 
ing her  social  rounds,  so  he  hit  upon  a  plan  for  re- 
organizing her  day  for  her,  and  this  she  now  carries 
out  to  the  letter.  Her  day  begins  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  instead  of  ten  in  the  morning.  Her 
rooms  are  darkened,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  dis- 
turb her  rest  until  three  o'clock.  Then  she  takes  a 
tepid  bath  and  is  put  through  a  course  of  massage  by 
a  Swedish  woman.  She  is  rubbed  vigorously  and 
her  blood  forced  into  circulation.  Then  she  takes  a 
cup  of  chocolate,  dresses  for  the  afternoon,  and  at 
four  o'clock  steps  into  her  carriage  to  make  her  nec- 
essary calls.  An  hour  before  dinner  she  lies  down 
again  in  a  darkened  room,  and,  after  dinner,  she 
goes  at  her  own  pace  until  three  or  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  The  only  stipulation  the  doctor  made 
was  that  before  going  to  bed  she  should  drink  at  least 
a  pint  of  milk  and  eat  some  graham  biscuits.  As  it 
is  dark  at  half-past  four  now,  she  has  only  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  daylight,  but  she  is  going  through 
the  season.  _ 

A  very  advanced  Civil  Marriage  Bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in   the   Hungarian   legislative  body,   and, 


having  the  emperor's  sanction,  though  he  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  will  probably  be  passed.  It  deals  with  all 
phases  of  the  marriage  question,  including  engage- 
ments and  divorces,  and  is  intended  to  be  applied  to 
all  subjects.  It  not  only  makes  invalid  any  contract 
of  marriage  not  made  before  the  civil  registrar,  but 
it  imposes  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
upon  any  priest  of  any  creed  who  solemnizes  a  mar- 
riage before  the  contract  has  thus  been  made.  The 
religious  ceremony  is  thus  reduced  to  the  standing  of 
a  mere  work  of  supererogation.  Marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  so  long  wrangled  over  in 
England,  is  permitted.  Damages  can  be  claimed 
for  breach  of  promise.  Divorce  is  relegated  ex- 
clusively to  the  civil  courts,  and  may  be  granted  on 
any  of  ten  distinct  grounds,  including  cruelty,  de- 
sertion, and  incompatibility  of  temperament — the  last 
named  to  be  decided  by  the  judge.  Marriage  of  a 
guilty  respondent  with  the  co-respondent  may  be 
forbidden.  And  there  is  a  provision,  in  cases  of  in- 
compatibility, for  a  separation  for  six  or  twelve 
months,  during  which  reconciliation  is  to  be  at- 
tempted through  judicial  mediation. 


A  writer  in  Vogue  enumerates  as  among  the  in- 
gredients essential  to  successful  entertaining  in  our 
complex  modern  society  a  moderately  good  manner, 
a  certain  amount  of  rather  fluffy  brain,  enough  in- 
tuition to  avoid  throwing  together  people  who  are 
absolutely  antipathetic,  and  a  good  cook.  "  But  all 
these  things  avail  not,"  he  declares,  "  no  matter  how 
cunningly  combined,  without  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
men.  And,  alas  1  with  us  the  amount  of  available 
men  is  limited,  as  the  flower  of  our  youth  are  unde- 
niably for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  groveling 
pursuit  of  some  kind  of  business  or  profession,  and, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  can  only  make  society, 
a  sort  of  side  issue.  The  available  man,  with  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  go  everywhere,  and  to  be  a  depend- 
ence for  hostesses,  is  ordinarily  almost  too  young  to 
go  out  at  all,  or  else  almost  old  enough  to  give  it 
up  altogether,  and  yet  he  is  treated  with  a  degree  of 
consideration,  adulation,  and  respect  which  would 
be  aggravating  if  it  were  not  sometimes  so  funny. 
But  of  all  the  varied  types  of  the  available  man  (of 
which  none  are  neglected),  the  one  which  naturally 
receives  the  most  attention  is  that  of  the  man  who 
has  by  some  means  amassed  or  inherited  a  sufficient 
amount  of  worldly  possessions  to  be  good  for  an  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  entertaining  on  hisown  account. 
It  is  wonderful  the  degree  of  attentive  kindness  a 
man  of  this  class  gets  from  the  average  woman,  as  is 
also  the  huge  dose  of  adulation  which  he  can  swallow 
without  turning  a  hair.  It  is  the  man  with  a  hand- 
some competency,  the  man  to  whom  society  delights 
have  come  a  little  late,  who  is  the  most  frankly, 
openly,  naively  vain  and  ready  to  take  for  granted 
the  adoration  and  interest  of  any  pretty  girl  who 
chooses  to  smile  upon  him.  And,  to  be  sure,  how 
brightly  his  unattractive  countenance  is  greeted,  how 
amiable  is  the  interest  with  which  his  prosy  talk  is 
listened  to  1  For  it  is  undeniably  true  that  he  is 
usually  ill-favored  and  dull.  The  same  kind  Provi- 
dence which  decrees  that  money  and  personal  at- 
tractiveness shall  rarely  go  together  has  given  this 
particular  available  man  his  happy  gift  of  believing 
himself  dashing,  beautiful,  and  charming,  a  very 
devil  of  a  fellow,  before  whose  glance  feminine 
hearts  go  down  like  nine-pins,  whom  any  woman 
would  accept  joyfully  and  say  '  thank  you.'  The 
thicker  the  flattery  is  laid  on,  the  more  eagerly  he 
swallows  it,  until  the  stupidity  of  the  victim  annoys 
one  into  overlooking  the  perfidy  of  the  flatterer,  who 
can  often  hardly  wait  until  his  back  is  turned  to 
begin  jeering  at  him — that  is,  if  she  is  only  playing 
for  the  smaller  prizes.  When  she  is  going  in  for  the 
big  stakes,  she  is  apt  to  do  it  more  artistically,  and  if 
she  succeeds,  her  deluded  husband  will  go  through 
life  believing  that  he  is  paying  the  bills  of  one  who 
thinks  him  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  charm,  and 
excellence,  and  will  be  consequently,  if  possible, 
more  pleased  with  himself  than  ever,  and  never 
suspect  that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  '  available ' 
as  distinguished  from  '  desirable '  men." 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors™ World's  Fair. 

DR, 
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BAKING 

MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


Don't  Blame 
The  Baby 

who  will  not  know  enough  to  ask  for 


-HIGHLAND 


UNSWEETENED 


Meanwhile  its  lungs  and  stomach  are  protest- 
ing'gainst  the"inf  ant-food"  that  don't  feed — 
nourish.  Highland  Evaporated  Cream 
is  the  completest,  safest  and  most  readily 
assimilated  food.  Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress tor  our  Infant  Food  Circular — it's  free. 
HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  til. 


Don't  fail  to  see  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  the  exhibit  of 

Doxsee's  Pure  Clam  Juice 


IS  PACKED  ONLY  IN  CANS 

For  that  is   the    only    way    it  can  be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  use  of  chemicals. 


It  Is  subjected  to  so  great  a  heat  (no  class 
bottle  could  stand  it  without  breaking), 
that  absolute  destruction  of  all  germ  life  is 
assured,  which,  together  with  air  -  tight 
cans,  alone  can  assure  perfect  preservation. 


Office  of  J.  L.  Halsey,  M.  D.,  Islip,  L.  I. 
Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  Clam  Canning  Factory 
of  J.  H.  Doxsee  &  Son,  I  have  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  visiting  the  establishment  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  the  clams  and  juice  are  prepared  for  the  market. 
The  steaming  process  employed  destroys  all  germ  life,  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  juice — no  adul- 
terants being  used.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  M.  D. 

Testimonials  from  hundreds  of  other  physi- 
cians on  file. 


GROCERS— 10c.  and  20c.  can. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 
Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 

MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2127  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  Sts. 
Board,  English,  French,  German,  Music,  Drawing.  $30 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

TRINITY     SCHOOL 

—  REMOVED  TO  — 

3300  Washington  Street,  Cor.  Central  Ave. 

Seventeenth  Year. 

Easter  Term  begins  Monday,  January  8th,  1804. 
Accredited  School  with  California  and  Leland  Stanford 
Universities.  REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING. 

Rector. 


Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  West  23d  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
the  comforts  of  a  refined  home.  Advanced 
work  in  English,  History,  Literature,  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages.  $500  per  year.  For  circu- 
lars, address  Mrs.  G.  A.  CASWELL, 
Principal. 


HIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  el  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HTDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  2X':-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


California  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company, 

Paid-Up  Capital,  .$1,000,000. 

Cor.  Montgomery  and    California  Sts.,  S.  F. 

J.  D.  FRY President. 

HENRY  WI LL1 AMS Vice-President. 

J.DALZELL  BROWN... Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

This  Company  is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  Executor, 
Administrator,  Assignee,  Receiver,  or  Trustee.  It  is  a 
legal  depositary  for  Court  and  Trust  Funds.  Will  take 
entire  charge  ol  Real  and  Personal  Estates,  collecting  the 
income*and  profits,  and  attending  to  all  such  details  as  an 
individual  in  like  capacity  could  do. 

Acts  as  Registrar  and  Transfer  Agent  of  all  Stocks  and 
Bonds. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily  balances. 
Issues  certificates  of  deposits  bearing  fixed  rates  of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department,  and  allows 
the  usual  rates  of  interest  thareon. 

RENTS     SAFES 
Inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from  $<:  per  annum 
upward,  according  to  size.     Valuables  of  all 
stored  at  low  rates. 

Wills    drawn   and    taken    oar 
charge. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Eyre  Cotillion. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  gave  a  cotillion  last 
Monday  evening  at  their  villa  in  Menlo  Park,  and 
delightfully  entertained  about  fifty  of  their  friends. 
The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  their  son,  Mr. 
Robert  Eyre.  The  residence  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  bright  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  dance  were  perfect.  Mr. 
George  M.  Pinckard  was  the  leader  of  the  cotillion, 
which  occupied  the  time  prior  to  supper.  With  each 
figure  pretty  favors  were  given  out.  After  supper 
there  was  regular  dancing  for  several  hours.  Every 
feature  of  the  affair  was  well  conducted  and  pleas- 
ant, and  the  guests  had  a  most  enjoyable  time. 
Among  those  present  were : 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M. 
Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward L.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percival  W.  Selby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  MailHard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Forman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Moore. 
Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Misses  Moore,  Miss  Edith  McBean, 
Miss  Woolnch,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Sara  Collier, 
Miss  Anna  Head,  Miss  Selbv,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor, 
Mr.  Robert  Eyre,  Mr.  J.  N.  Brown,  Lieutenant  W.  R. 
Smedbere,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A..  Mr.  F.  A.  Macondray,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Macondray,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  T.  Brin  Berry, 
Mr.  Thomas  Berry-.  Mr.  William  Heath,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Schmieden,  Mr.  William  Page,  Mr.  Enrique  Larafiaga, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  and  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beazley. 

The  Crocker  Party. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Fanny  and 
Julia  Crocker  entertained  a  few  of  their  friends  at 
their  residence,  on  Sutter  Street,  last  Monday  even- 
ing in  an  informal  but  most  pleasant  manner.  A 
variety  of  interesting  games  and  a  few  dances  were 
enjoyed  early  in  the  evening,  and  then  came  supper. 
This  was  a  novelty.  Welsh  rarebits,  oysters,  and 
other  delicacies  comprised  the  menu,  and  everything 
served  was  cooked  by  the  guests.  These  embryo 
chefs  were  supplied  with  chafing-dishes  and  the  ma- 
terials for  their  special  dish  and  then  did  the  rest. 
The  result  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  made  the  affair 
both  interesting  and  enjoyable.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were : 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Green,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss  Alice  Owen,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Greenway,  Mr.  Charles  K,  Mcintosh,  Lieutenant  F.  A. 
Wilcox,  U.  S.  A..  Mr.  F.  L.  Owen,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight, 
Mr.  Souihard  Hoffman,  Mr.  S.  G.  Euckbee,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam  Breeze. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  third  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  was 
held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  and 
attracted  almost  all  of  the  members.  The  usual 
tasteful  decoration  of  colored  draperies,  flowers, 
foliage,  and  tropical  plants  gave  the  hall  a  gay  ap- 
pearance, that  was  heightened  by  the  many  beauti- 
ful gowns  worn  by  the  ladies.  The  floor  was  can- 
vased,  and  Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra  played 
for  the  dancing.  The  affair  was  a  cotillion,  in  which 
the  figures  of  the  last  affair  were  duplicated.  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway  acted  as  leader,  having  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent  as  his  partner,  and  they  were 
assisted  by  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Mr.  Allan  St.  John 
Bowie,  Miss  Beth  Sperry,  Mr.  Joseph  Tobin,  Miss 
Alice  McCutchen,  and  Mr.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle.  An 
elaborate  supper  was  served  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig  &  Co.,  after 
which  there  was  regular  dancing  until  about  two 
o'clock.  The  next  cotillion  will  be  held  on  Friday 
evening.  January  19th  ;  but  the  date  of  the  final 
meeting,  which  will  be  an  assembly,  has  been 
changed  to  March  23d,  owing  to  inability  to  secure 
the  hall  earlier. 

The  Hager  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Emelie  Hager  entertained  a  number  of  ladies 
at  luncheon  last  Thursday  at  the  residence  of  her 
mother,  corner  of  Sacramento  and  Gough  Streets. 
Hyacinths  and  delicate  ferns  gave  their  beauty  and 
perfume  to  the  dining-table  and  formed  a  very  pretty 
decoration.  A  couple  of  hours  were  passed  in  enjoy- 
ing the  delicacies  prepared,  and  then  the  parlors 
were  sought,  where  some  interesting  musical  selec- 
tions were  given.     Miss  Hager's  guests  comprised  : 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs. 
James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Hugh  Tcvis.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Billings  Lakt,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  James  Otis, 
Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Emilie 
Carolan,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  and  Miss 
Henshelwood. 


At  Del  Monte. 

The  new-year  holidays  were  passed  very  pleasantly 
at  Del  Monte,  as  quite  a  number  of  San  Franciscans 
went  down  there.  There  was  a  most  enjoyable  ball 
on  Monday  evening,  with  music  by  Huber's  Hun- 
garian Orchestra,  and  a  delicious  supper  was  served 
about  eleven  o'clock.     Among  those  present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W'hiuingion  Lowe,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bidwell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Z.  Stuart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sedg- 
wick, Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Stuart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Fisher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hazzard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Kussell.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Foster,  Mrs.  I  S.  Van 
Winkle,  Mrs.  A,  A.  Tafft,  Mrs.  Starnes,  Mr*.  Luis.de 
Ojeda,  Mrs.  F.  de  Ojeda,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Root,  Mrs.  [ohn 
Armstrong,  Miss  Eihel  Lincoln,  Miss  C.  L.  Cushing,  Miss 
Stone,  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs,  Miss  Foster,  Miss  Van 
Winkle,  Miss  R.  Jennings,  Miss  M.  Forrest,  Miss 
Ethel  Russell,  Miss  Bernhardt,  Miss  Hazard.  Miss  J. 
Kenton,  Miss  Keadell,  Misn  V.Wiley.  Miss  Van  Ingen, 
Miss  L.  Van  Ingen,  Miss  N.  Dann,  Miss  Marie  Durand, 
Miss  F.  Nickerson,   Misses  Spiccr,   Mr.  A.  H.  Small.  Mi 


.  M.  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  William  Babcock.  Mr.  J.  G.  Kittle, 
E.  S.  Berry,  Mr,  W.  B.  Brigham,  Mr.  C.  J.  Nicker- 
M      A.    Barillas,    Mr.  J.  D.  Chapman,  Mr.  W.  B. 


oil,  Mr.  Philip  Baker,   Mr.    Herbert  Baker,  and  Mr 

l^ndell. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Imogen. 


LEONATUS  posthvmus  speaks : 
Sorrow,  make  a  verse  for  me 

That  shall  breathe  all  human  grieving ; 
Let  it  be  love's  exequy, 

And  the  knell  of  all  believing  ! 
Let  it  such  sweet  pathos  have 
As  a  violet  on  a  grave, 
Or  a  dove's  moan  when  his  mate 
Leaves  the  new  ntst  desolate. 
Sorrow,  Sorrow,  by  this  token, 

Braid  a  wreath  for  Beauty's  head  ; 
Valley-lilies,  one  or  two, 
Should  be  woven  with  the  rue. 
Sorrow,  Sorrow,  all  is  spoken — 
She  is  dead  ! 
-Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  January  Century. 


The  1 


Masquerade  of  Time. 
I  heard  the  New  Year  whisper,  passing  by, 
'  I  am  the  Old  Year,  and  did  never  die. 

'  As  phcenix  bird,  that  from  the  sunset  springs, 
Next  in  the  East  replumes  his  wondrous  wings, 

'  As  dewdrop  trembling  in  the  morning  flower, 
Exhaled  ere  noon,  returns  at  evening  hour, 

'  So  never  lost  was  I,  though  steeple  chime 
Hurl  out  my  knell — for  I,  behold,  am  Time  ! 

'  The  Years  but  lend  so  many  a  quaint  disguise 
Wherein  I  masquerade  to  mortal  eyes." 

— Edith  M.  Thomas  in  January  Century. 


On  Ne  Badine  Pas  Avec  La  Mort. 

The  dew  was  full  of  sun  that  morn 

(O  1  heard  the  doves  in  the  hayricks  coo  !) 
As  he  crossed  the  meadows  beyond  the  corn. 

Watching  his  falcon  in  the  blue. 
How  could  he  hear  my  song  so  far. 

The  song  of  the  blood  where  the  pulses  are  ! 
Straight  through  the  fields  he  came  to  me — 

(O  I  saw  his  soul  as  I  saw  the  dew  !), 
But  I  hid  my  joy  that  he  might  not  see  : 

I  hid  it  deep  wiihin  my  breast. 
As  the  starling  hides  in  the  maize  her  nest. 

Back  throueh  the  corn  he  turned  again 

(O  little  he  cared  where  his  falcon  flew  !), 
And  my  heart  lay  still  in  the  hand  of  pain 

As  iniwinter's  hand  the  rivers  do. 
How  could  he  hear  its  secret  cry — 

The  cry  of'  the  dove  when  the  summers  die  ! 
Thrice  in  the  maize  he  turned  to  me 

(O  I  saw  his  soul  as  I  saw  the  dew  !)  ; 
But  I  hid  my  pain  that  he  might  not  see : 

I  hid  it  deep  as  the  grave  is  made, 
Where  the  heart  that  can  ache  no  more  is  laid. 

Last  night,  where  grows  the  river  grass 
(O  the  stream  was  dark  though  the  moon  was  new  ! 

I  saw  white  Death  and  my  lover  pass 
Side  by  side  as  the  troopers  do. 
"  Give  me,"  said  Death,  "  thy  purse  well  filled, 

And  thy  mantle-clasp  which  the  moonbeams  gild 

Save  the  heart  which  beats  for  thy  dear  sake 
(O  I  saw  my  heart  as  I  saw  the  dew  !), 

All  life  hath  given  is  Death's  to  take." 
Dear  God  !  how  can  I  love  Thy  day 
If  Thou  takest  the  heart  which  loves  awayl ! 
— Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  in  January  Scrihner' s. 


Helen. 
She  sits  within  the  wide  oak  hall, 

Hung  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase- 
Helen,  a  stately  maid  and  tall, 

Dark-haired  and  pale  of  face ; 
With  drooping  lids  and  eyes  that  brood. 
Sunk  in  the  depths  of  some  strange  mood, 
She  gazes  in  the  fire-place,  where     . 
The  oozing  pine  logs  snap  and  flare. 
Wafting  the  perfume  of  their  native  wood. 

The  wind  is  whining  in  the  garth, 

The  leaves  are  at  their  dervish  rounds. 
The  flexile  flames  upon  the  hearth 

Hang  out  their  tongues  like  panting  hounds. 
The  fire,  I  deem,  she  holds  in  thrall  ; 
Its  red  light  fawns  as  she  lets  fall 
Escalloped  pine-cones,  dried  and  brown, 
From  loose,  white  hands,  til]  up  and  down 
The  colored  shadows  dve  the  dusky  wall. 

The  tawny  lamp-flame  tugs  its  wick  ; 

Upon  the  landing  of  the  atair 
The  ancient  clock  is  heard  to  tick 

In  shadows  dark  as  Helen's  hair  ; 
And  by  a  gentle  accolade 
A  squire  to  languid  silence  made, 
I  lean  upon  my  palms,  with  eyes 
O'er  which  a  rack  of  fancy  flies, 
While  dreams  like  gorgeous  sunsets  flame  and  fade. 

And  as  I  muse  on  Helen's  face, 

Within  the  firelight's  ruddy  shine, 
Its  beauty  takes  an  olden  grace 

Like  hers  whose  fairness  was  divine ; 
The  dying  embers  leap,  and  lo  I 
Troy  wavers  vaguely  all  aglow, 
And  in  the  north  wind  leashed  without, 
I  hear  the  conquering  Argives*  shout ; 
And  Helen  feeds  the  flames  as  long  ago  ! 
—BdwardA.  U'Jftngion  Valentine  in  January  Atlantic. 


My  Golden-Haired  Laddie. 
My  laddie,  mv  laddie,  with  the  mane  of  tawny  gold, 
The  soft  blue  eyes,  the  open  brow,  the  mouth  like  Cupid's 
bow — 
My  laddie,  my  laddie,  you  are  scarcely  six  years  old, 

But  the  ages  have  been  garnering  the  wonders  you  shall 
know. 

For  you  has  Science  hoarded   her  secrets  strange  and  rare; 
For  you  have  wise  men  tolled  and  delved,  for  you  have' 
brave  men  fburht; 


To  make  your  pathway  beautiful,  have  sea  and  earth  and 

Through  centuries  of  waiting  in  mystic  patience  wrought. 

No  battle  of  the  hoary  past  but  had  Its  gage  for  you  ; 
No  rune  of  solemn   Norn  or   Fate  but  sends  its  thrilling 
strain 
To  you,  for  whose  glad  coming  all  forces,  old  and  new. 
Are  blending  in  concurrent  notes,  are  sounding  time's  re- 
frain. 

My  laddie,  O  my  laddie,  I  am  wistful  as  1  clasp 

Your  little  hand  within  my  own,   and  think  how  many 
men. 

Gone  far  from  earth  and  memory,  beyond  our  mortal  grasp, 
Are  living  and  are  breathing,  dear  child,  in  you  again — 

The  line  of  Flemish  weavers,  who  were  stout  and  tough  as 
steel ; 
The  brave  old  Holland  gentlemen,  called   "Beggars   oi 
the  Sea  " ; 
The  coifed  and  wimpled  Puritans,  sweet  maids  and  matrons 
leal- 
Who  poured   their  weakness   and  their  strength  in  the 
blood  of  you  and  me. 

My  laddie  of  the  golden,  hair,   there  stand  at  God's  right 
hand 
His  saints  who  went  through  blood  and   flame,    the  yeo- 
men of  our  line ; 
And  there  are  seraphs  singing  in  the  glorious  better  land 
Whose  heart-beats  kept,  when  here  on  earth,  ihe  pace  of 
yours  and  mine. 

Kneel,  little  laddie,  at  my  side,  there's  no  defense  like  this, 
An  evening  prayer  in  childish  trust,    and  let  him   scoff 
who  may — 

A  daily  prayer  to  God  above,  a  gentle  mother's  kiss, 
Will  keep  my  liitle  laddie  safe,  however  long  the  day. 

Those  stanch  old  burghers  of  the  past,  these  nearer  gentle- 
men, 
Sans  peur  et  sans   reproche,    who   look  through  your 
sweet  eyes  of  blue. 
Were  honest  men,  clean-handed,  and  they  told  the  truth  — 
what  then  t 
'Tis  all  I  crave,  my  laddie,  when  I  pray  to  God  with  you. 
— Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  January  Harper's. 


ROYAL    HONORS. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Leads  as  Usual 
— In  Strength  and  Value  20  Per  Cent 
above  its  Nearest  Competitor. 

The  Rojal  Baking  Powder  has  the  enviable  record 
of  having  received  the  highest  award  for  articles  of 
its  class — gieatest  strength,  purest  ingredients,  most 
perfectly  combined — wherever  exhibited  in  compe- 
tition with  others.  In  the  exhibitions  of  former  years, 
at  the  Centennial,  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  at  the  vari- 
ous State  and  Industrial  fairs,  where  it  has  been  ex- 
hibited, judges  have  invariably  awarded  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  the  highest  honors. 

At  the  recent  World's  Fair  the  examinations  for 
the  baking  powder  awards  were  made  by  the  experls 
of  the  chemical  division  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.-  The  official  report  of  the  tests 
of  the  baking  powders  which  were  made  by  this  de- 
partment for  the  specific  purpose  of  ascertaining 
which  was  the  best,  and  which  has  been  made  public, 
shows  the  leavening  strength  of  the  Royal  to  be  160 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  gas  per  ounce  of  powder. 
Of  the  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  exhibited  at 
the  Fair,  the  next  highest  in  strength  thus  tested  con- 
tained but  133  cubic  inches  of  leavening  gas.  The 
other  powders  gave  an  average  of  in.  The  Royal, 
therefore,  was  found  of  20  per  cent,  greater  leaven- 
ing strength  than  its  nearest  competitor,  and  44  per 
cent,  above  the  average  of  all  the  other  tests.  Its 
superiority  in  other  respects,  however,  in  the  quality 
of  the  food  it  makes  as  to  fineness,  de'icacy,  and 
wholesomeness,  could  not  be  measured  by  figures. 

It  is  these  high  qualities,  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  women  of  the  country  for  so  many  years,  that 
have  caused  the  sales  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
as  shown  by  statistics,  to  exceed  the  sales  of  all  other 
baking  powders  combined. 


A  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  Ihe  Mackenzie 
River,  in  Lane  County,  Or.,  a  few  days  ago,  washed 
away  forty  acres  of  a  forty-five-acre  farm  belonging 
to  a  poor  widow,  wiping  out  her  earthly  possessions 
in  a  single  night  with  startling  effectiveness. 


—  Hubf.r's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  This  orchestra  played  with 
great  success  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  during  the 
past  season  ;  plays  at  the  California  Hotel  between 
dinner  hours,  and  furnishes  the  music  at  the  cotillions 
of  the  Friday  Night  Club.  Address  Mr.  V.  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


A  British  old  fogy  laments  that  what  was  once 
"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  long  ago  lost  the  "I"  and  be- 
came "Thank  you,  sir."  Then  the  "sir"  was 
dropped,  and  soon  "  Thank  you"  became  "  Thanks," 
and  then  "  Thanks  awfully,"  and  finally  has  disap- 
peared. 


Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 
of  Art  last  Thursday  evening,  and  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience  was  in  attendance.  The  con- 
cert was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman, 
who  was  assisted  by  Miss  Gussie  Mast,  vocalist  and 
organist,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Barendt,  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Otto  Fleissner,  accompanist.  The  following  ex- 
cellent programme  was  presented  : 

Organ  sonata  in  F  minor,  allegre  to  moderato  serioso, 
Mendcl-sohn,  Miss  Gussie  Mast;  song,  "  Ihe  King's  Min- 
strel," Pinsuti,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Barendt;  violin  solo,  arioso, 
op.  8,  Mar-ello  Ros?-i,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman;  aria,  "Pur 
dicesti."  I.  in.  Miss  Gussie  Mast;  organ,  iniermezzo, 
"Cavalleria  Ruslicana"  (transcription  by  O.  Fleis-ner), 
Mascagni,  Miss  Gussie  Mast ;  song,  "  Fiddle  and  1  "  (with 
violin  obligaio),  Goodeve,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  barendt;  song, 
"Ave  Maria."  Luzzi.  Miss  Gussie  Mast;  violin  solo,  (a J 
air  on  G  string,  Each-Wilhelmj,  ib)  mazurka,  Wieniawski, 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman;  son?,  "Serenade"  (with  violin  obli- 
gato),  Schubert,  Miss  Gussie  Mast;  organ,  "Wedding 
March,"  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Gussie  Mast. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  ig  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olivest  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desireo.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
$45,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  36,  Argonaut  Office. 


DOWD'S    HEALTH    EXERCISER. 

For  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths ;  athlete 
or  invalid.  Complete  gymnasium  ;  takes 
6  in.  floor  room  ;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
cheap.  Indorsed  by  100,000  physicians, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  editors  now 
using  it;  Hid  circular,  40  engravings 
free.  Scientific  Physical  and  Vocal  Cul- 
ture, o  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


Does 

Advertising 
Pay? 


Some  kinds  of  advertising  will  not.  But  if 
you  advertise  in  the  right  manner  it  will  pay 
you  well. 

World's  Fair 
Exhibits 

As  advertisements  have  proved  to  be  a  com- 
plete failure.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  exhibits  which  are  simply  buried 
among  the  numberless  other  exhibits.  Such 
advertising  does  not  pay. 


Newspaper 
Advertising 


Has  proved  to  be  the  best.  And  among 
papers  the  weekly  is  the  most  effective  medium. 
A  daily  is  read  hurriedly  by  the  busy  man  and 
its  advertising  columns  are  passed  over  hur- 
riedly. A  weekly  lasts  for  a  whole  week  and 
its  advertisements  are  read. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  without 
Charge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO,, 
JOHN  WEDOERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.C 

(^Thlfl  Company  is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  moat  influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  tho  express  pm-poso  of  protect- 
ing their  subscribers  against  nnscrapoloas 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  this  advertisement  vonchesfortho  responsi- 
bility and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Claims  Company. 


Bakhv 
Powdi 


It  is  not  like  any  other;  it  is  stronger, 
therefore  of  more  value  to  the  consumer. 


January  8,  1894. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein. 

The  Sylvester  ball  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein 
took  place  on  new-year's-eve,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  affairs  in  the  history  of  the  club. 
Every  detail  of  the  affair  had  been  carefully 
arranged,  and  the  result  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  spacious  ball-room  presented  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance when  the  dancing  commenced.  The 
stage  was  massed  with  tropical  plants,  partially  con- 
cealing the  string  orchestra,  and  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  adorned  with  draperies  of  varicolored 
bunting.  Japanese  lanterns  were  hung  among  the 
trees  on  the  stage,  and  baskets  of  ferns  were  pendant 
over  the  heads  of  the  dancers.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  was  a  fancy  kiosk,  where  refreshing  punch 
and  lemonade  were  served,  while  in  another  corner 
was  a  table,  surmounted  by  a  large  Japanese  um- 
brella, where  the  souvenirs  were  distributed  by  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Hecht,  Mrs.  William  Haas,  and  Mrs.  Mack. 
The  elegant  gowns  worn  by  the  ladies  added  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Prior  to  midnight  three  figures  of  the  cotillion  were 
danced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Benno  Hart. 
They  were  the  "  Gliding  Lines,"  "  Double  Circles, ' 
and  "The  Chariot."  Seventy-five  couples  partici- 
pated in  the  coiillion,  and  there  were  about  fifty 
rovers  and  onlookers  present.  In  each  of  the  figures 
there  were  calcium-light  effects,  and  pretty  favors 
were  distributed.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served 
at  hall-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  when  the  new-year 
arrived,  the  drapery  at  one  end  of  the  dining-hall  fell 
and  in  golden  letters  was  seen  the  greeting,  "A 
Happy  New  Year."  The  orcheslra  played  for  a  few 
minutes,  greetings  were  exchanged,  and  well-wishes 
for  the  future  were  drunk  in  bumpers  of  sparkling 
wine.  Then  the  supper  was  resumed.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  general  dancing,  and  it  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  pleasant  affair  came 
to  an  end.  Those  who  danced  in  the  first  set  in  the 
cotillion  were : 

Mr.  Benno  Hart,  Miss  Greenebaum,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller, 
Miss  S.  Greenebaum,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Miss  Triest, 
Mr.  Louis  Greenebaum,  Miss  Heller,  Dr.  L.  Neumann, 
Miss  Hart,  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstlc,  Miss  Saidee  Hecht, 
Mr.  Jesse  Triest,  Miss  Elsie  Hecht,  Mr.  M.  C.  SIoss,  Miss 
Adler,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hochstadter,  Miss  Gerstle,  Mr.  Sanford 
Goldstein,  Miss  Simon,  Mr.  C.  W.  Rosenbaum,  Miss 
Walter,  Mr.  I.  Marx,  and  Miss  Saalburg. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kathryn  Voorhies  and  Mr. 
James  Malcolm  Henry,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
take  place  on  Monday  evening,  January  8th,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Voorhies,  2111  California  Street. 

Owing  to  the  recent  bereavement  in  the  family, 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Daisy  Ainsworth  and  Mr. 
Percy  T.  Morgan  will  not  be  celebrated  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  Oakland,  next  Wednesday  evening,  as 
was  originally  intended,  but  the  ceremony  will  be 
performed  very  quietly  at  the  Ainsworth  residence. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  have  issued  invitations 
for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Herndon  Perrin,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  Robinson, 
which  will  take  place  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  17th,  at  Grace  Church. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman 
have  issued  cards  for  a  tea  which  they  will  give, 
from  four  until  seven  o'clock,  this  afternoon  at  their 
residence,  754  Eighth  Street,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrookand  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook 
have  sent  out  cards  for  a  dancing-party  which  they 
will  give  next  Friday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  Fortnightly  Club  will  meet  at  the  residence  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathboneon  Monday  evening, 
January  8th. 

The  members  of  the  Ladies'  Club  of  '93  will  give 
a  dancing  partv  next  Thursday  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Maude  A.  Smith,  2226  Jackson  Street. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  will  give  a 
hop  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  16th. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Cluff  will  celebrate  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on  Monday 
evening,  January  8th,  at  their  residence,  1916  Vallejo 
Street. 

Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry  has  issued  cards  for  four 
receptions  in  January. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  and  the  Misses  Breeze  en- 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


tertained  a  large  number  of  their  friends  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  evening  at  their  residence,  1330 
Sutter  Street.  In  the  afternoon  a  musical  pro 
gramme  was  presented,  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
dancing  and  a  delicious  supper,  which  prolonged 
the  affair  until  about  midnight. 

Mr.  Laurence  Van  Wyck  and  Miss  Gertrude  Van 
Wyck  gave  a  Christmas  party  recently  at  the  resi- 
dence of  their  parents,  2424  Steiner  Street,  and  en- 
tertained about  one  hundred  of  their  friends.  The 
guests  danced  in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  supper  was  served,  after 
which  the  cotillion  was  danced  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Harry  Parker  and  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Wyck. 
Some  pretty  favors  were  distributed.  The  enjoyable 
affair  came  to  an  end  about  one  o'clock. 

Under  the  chaperonage  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Green 
and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle,  a  theatre-party  was  given 
last  Tuesday  evening.  After  having  dinner  at  an 
uptown  hotel,  the  party  went  to  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  where  they  occupied  two  proscenium  boxes, 
and  witnessed  the  performance  of  "  Sinbad."  The 
others  present  were  :  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Sara 
Collier,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer, 
Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Owen.  Mr.  E-  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  C.  K.  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Knight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  at  their  residence  last  Thursday  even- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
parly  on  Friday  afternoon  at  her  residence,  1409  Sut- 
ter Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  about  sixty 
ladies. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  gave  a  pleasant  dinner- 
partj  last  Wednesday  evening,  at  her  residence, 
2715  Pine  Street,  and  entertained  a  few  of  her 
friends. 

A  large  number  of  people  made  their  party-calls 
last  Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Donahue  and  Mrs.  E.  Martin. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  gave  their 
new-year  ball  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  club-house 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  had  a  delightful  time. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  and  the  display 
of  elegant  toilets  was  notable.  Excellent  music  was 
provided  for  the  dancing,  which  was  enjoyed  until 
early  morning,  and  an  elaborate  supper  was  served 
at  midnight. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif  ornians  : 

Miss  Josephine  Cone  is  here  from  Red  Bluff  on  a  visit  to 
Miss  Nellie  Hillyer. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  and  Miss  Pullman  will  arrive 
from  "Chicago  in  a  few  days  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  here. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  and  her  son,  Master  Clifford  Cook, 
have  gone  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Panama,  and  will  be 
away  about  six  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  have  been  passing  a  few 
weeks  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  Bert  Hecht  will  leave  on  January  7th  for  a  month's 
visit  to  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bonnell,  Miss  Faii-man,  and  Mr. 
James  Bonnell  passed  the  new-year  holidays  at  Hollister. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Van  Slyke  Cook,  nie  Kaime,  will 
receive  their  friends  on  Wednesday,  January  17th,  at  their 
residence,  comer  of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Hoff  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  has  leased  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Crocker,  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  and  Miss  Edith 
McBean  have  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  \V.  E.  Pinney,  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Higgins,  and  Miss 
Kate  Morse  will  leave  New  York  for  Europe  on  January 
8th.  Miss  Jessie  Morse  will  pass  the  winter  in  Southern 
California  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Morse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Derrick,  n£e  Bowie,  have  returned 
from  their  Eastern  trip,  and  are  occupying  iheir  residence, 
1909  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luis  L.  Arguello,  nie  Spence,  of  Santa 
Clara,  have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Myra  Nickerson  is  expected  here  from  Montecito 
during  the  comine  week,  on  a  visit  to   Miss   Nellie  Hillyer. 

Miss  Ella  Wall,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  the  Misses  Goad 
for  a  few  days. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Maldonado  and  Miss  Clotilde 
Acosta  have  removed  to  2121  California  Street. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Son  is  making  his  annual  visit  to  New  York 
city,  and  is  staying  at  the  Hoffman  House. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Longsu-eet.  and  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wilcox  are  at  the  Hotel  Holland  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Blanche  Nixon,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  visiting  Miss 
Hilda  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  John  Norton  Pomeroy  has  removed  to  1327  Leaven- 
worth Street. 


The  book  of  the  Country  Club,  of  San  Francisco 
and  Marin  County,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a 
tasteful  little  volume  of  seventy-two  pages,  bound  in 
flexible  red  leather,  with  the  club's  device  blazoned 
on  the  front  cover.  It  contains  in  the  way  of  text  a 
list  of  the  acting  officers  ;  a  brief  account  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  club ;  the  constitution,  by-laws, 
and  rules  ;  rules  for  trap-shooting  ;  the  list  of  mem- 
bers ;  the  directors'  report  for  the  past  year  ;  a  list  of 
prizes  and  medals  won  at  the  club's  contests  ;  and 
finally,  lists  of  the  officers  who  have  served  during 
the  three  years  of  its  existence.  An  admirable  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  illustrations  taken  from  photographs 
showing  a  view  of  the  club-house  and  the  interior 
of  the  new  social  ball. 


Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  is  in  town  again,  after 
a  second  long  visit  to  Japan.  He  has  been  in  the 
Mikado's  empire  for  some  eighteen  months,  and 
brings  back  as  the  result  of  his  stay  a  number  of 
studies  and  sketches.  He  will  make  only  a  brief 
stay  of  a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  as  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  his  Japanese  scenes  in  New  York 
and  London  ;  but  so  many  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  sec  his  recent  productions  that  he  has  taken  a 
studio  in  the  top  floor  of  the  Crocker  Budding,  where 
he  has  hung  several  canvases  and  where  he  will 
be  glad  to  see  his  friends. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Captain  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  of 
Oakland,  the  following  testamentary  provisions  were 
made : 

The  petition  for  the  probate  of  the  testament  sets  forlh 
the  property  as  follows  :  Real  estate  in  Alameda  County  of 
the  value  of  $250,000;  real  estate  in  Los  Angeles  County 
of  the  value  of  about  55,000 ;  stocks  in  corporations,  banks, 
railway,  hotel,  town  site,  and  manufacturing  companies  of 
the  value  of  about  $4iO  000 ;  promissory  notes  of  the  value 
of  about  $150,000  ;  and  a  large  amount  of  property  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  elsewhere  out  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  estate  in  the  State  is  valued  at  $860,000.  The 
entire  estate  is  valued  at  about  $2,000,000.  The  testament 
wilt  be  probated  in  the  States  where  the  decedent  left  prop- 
erty. The  will  was  written  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  himself,  and 
witnessed  by  his  friends.  E.  C.  Sessions,  ex-president  of  the 
Oakland  Bank  of  Savings,  and  W.  W.  Garthwaite,  cashier 
of  the  same  Institution.  The  will  was  executed  on  Decem- 
ber xz,  1890.  The  decedent  bequeaths  to  his  widow  the 
home  property  known  as  "  Roselawn,"  north  of  Oakland, 
and  life  insurance  policies  amounting  to  $20,000.  The 
residue  of  the  estate  is  bequeathed  to  the  six  children, 
George  J.,  Fanny,  John  C,  Harry  B.,  Maude,  and  Belle 
Ainsworth,  and  his  grandchild,  Bernice  Ainsworth  Baker, 
of  Portland,  Or.,  share  and  share  alike.  The  testator  then 
says  :  "  I  especially  direct  that  my  executors  shall  not  enter 
into  any  speculation  with  the  funds  of  the  estate,  but  that 
all  the  accumulations  frorn  rents,  dividends,  interest,  sale  of 
property,  etc.,  shall  be  used  in  improving  unproductive 
city  property,  or  loaned  on  undoubted  collaterals  or  real 
estate  secuniy.  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  my  estate, 
and  1  especially  direct  that  no  debt  shall  be  created  (or  the 
improvement  of  any  real  estate.  I  direct  that  my  son, 
George  J.  Ainsworth,  be  paid  $250  a  month  for  time  neces- 
sarily employed  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  estate." 
The  testator  sets  forth  that  it  is  his  desire  that  his  six  chil- 
dren shall  receive  direct  from  him  and  enter  into  possession 
of  certain  property  at  once,  so  as  to  have  an  income.  He 
gives  to  each  child  a  valuable  piece  of  real  estate  in  Port- 
land. George  Ainsworth  gets  the  Zeta  Psi  block  in  Port- 
land, Or.  The  will  continues  and  says:  "  It  is  my  wish 
and  direction  that  as  soon  as  practicable  after  my  demise 
all  the  properties  heretofore  described  as  being  bequeathed 
to  my  children  shall  be  valued  by  two  competent  per- 
sons, to  be  chosen  by  my  executors,  and  the  value  of 
each  property  so  estimated  shall  be  charged  to  each, 
in  accordance  with  the  bequests,  so  that  in  the  final 
settlement  and  division  of  my  estate  between  my  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  each  may  share  and  share  alike  in 
benefits."  The  widow,  Fanny  Ainsworth,  is  allowed  $r,ooo 
a  month  out  of  the  estate  to  run  the  home  at  Roselawn  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  deceased 
that  his  estate  be  seided  up  as  soon  as  possible  and  a  divi- 
sion made  to  the  heirs.  The  grandchild  reterred  to  in  the 
will  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  S.  Baker,  who  recently 
died.  George  Ainsworth  and  the  widow  are  named  as  ex- 
ecutor and  executrix  in  the  will,  to  act  without  bonds. 


—  Almost  every  one  opens  a  new  set  of 
account  books  this  month,  and  an  addition  in  many 
ways  is  generally  made  to  the  stock  of  office  station- 
ery, such  as  writing-paper,  envelopes,  pens,  pencils, 
ink,  mucilage,  blotters,  calendar  stands,  trays,  and 
the  many  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  around 
an  office  desk.  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.,  whose  estab- 
lishment is  on  Market  Street,  opposite  Grant  Ave* 
nue,  keep  a  full  line  of  all  these  articles  in  great 
variety,  and  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  blank 
books.  For  special  uses,  they  make  blank  books  to 
order  at  short  notice. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  .  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


A  conservatory  of  music  has  been  established  at 
Mills  College.  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald  will  conduct 
the  singing  department,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald 
will  instruct  on  the  violin. 


Receptions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSNER'S 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

IS    THE    BEST   IN    THE    CITY. 

It  has  played  at  the  Friday  Night  Cotillion 
Club  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  Managers,  E.  M.  Rosner  or 
B.  Jaulus,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Coats 


Latest  styles.     Can  be  worn  In  place  of  an 
Overcoat,  and  will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE Vice-President  and  Manager 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    ASD    JONES     STS. 
New,    elegantly    furnished     Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  can. 


SI. 00  per  Hundred 

For  the  Best  Quality 
Visiting  Cards  from 
your  plate. 

PIERSON BROS., 
225  Kearny  St. 


ti 


Disfigured  For  Life" 


Is   the    despairing    cry    of    thousands 

afflicted  with 
Unsightly  skin  diseases. 
Do  you  realize  what  this  disfiguration 

means  to  sensitive  souls  ? 
It  means  isolation,  seclusion. 
It  is  a  bar  to  social  and  business  success. 
Do  you  wonder  that  despair  seizes  upon 

these  sufferers  when 
Doctors  fail, 
Standard  remedies  fail, 
And  nostrums  prove  worse  than  useless  ? 
Skin  diseases  are  most  obstinate  to  cure 

or  even  relieve. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  claim  to  cure 

them,  but  quite  another  thing  to  do 

so. 
CUTICURA 
Has  earned  the  right  to  be  called  the 

Skin  Specific  — 
Because  for  years  it  has  met  with  most 

remarkable  success. 
There  are  cases  that  it  cannot  cure,  but 

they  are  few  indeed. 
It  is  no  long-drawn-out  expensive  ex- 
periment. 
25  c.  invested  in  a  cake  of 
CUTICURA   SOAP 
Wili  prove  more  convincing  than  a  page 

of  advertisement. 
In  short, 

CUTICURA   WORKS   WONDERS. 
And  its  cures  are  simply  marvelous. 
Now  is  the  time 
To  take  CUTICURA. 
CURES  made  in  WINTER 
Are  permanent. 

Sold  everywhere.    Price,  CirncoRA,  30c. ;  Soap,  Ice.;  Rzsol- 
vsnt,$i.  PotterDrcg  and Chbm.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Eosuro. 
Xg~  "  All  abourthe  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free. 
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•OOOOOOOOOO© 

O  Patient  Suffering  O 

8  is  no  virtue  if  there       O 
be  a  remedy  © 

Beecham's 

e  Pills 
*  ins 
(Tasteless) 

positively  cure  Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 
Sick  Headache.  Why 
endure  continued 
Martyrdom.  =s«°ts 

MDOOOOOQOO3 


THE  BAJfK  OF  CAUFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,376,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Bkown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Mouxton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  _  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sangome  and  S  utter  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus £6,3  50,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalh, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. ^ 


GONNEGTIGUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 3,632,228 

Bmrplns  to  policy-holders 1,550.589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

Soi  "Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Motel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dlning-Room  for  Ladies* 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Euergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  WINTER  OVERCOAT? 

— YOU   CAN   GET — 

The  Best  of  Melton,  Tweed,  and  other  Cloths 

—  AT  — 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

632  MAKKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


W.  J.  McKinnev.  Wit.  C.  Knox. 

KNOX  &  McKINNEY, 


SEALEES    IN- 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Bank  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Com- 
mercial Paper.  Real-Estate  Mort- 
gages a  Specialty. 

Commissions  executed  in  all  investment 
lineB. 

Room  25a,  Pacific  Mutual  Building 

.tgn  raery  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 
-ndence  solicited. 


AN    UNPROFITABLE    MEMORY. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  the  forgetfulness  of  a  cer- 
tain Richard  Scott.  He  met  a  wealthy  friend  of  his 
at  the  Saturn  Club  one  day,  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  Bronsone  !  Just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see  I 
Lend  me  ten  dollars,  will  you?  I  left  my  wallet 
home." 

Mr.  Bronsone  gave  him  the  money,  and,  with  an 
amused  expression  on  his  face,  told  Mr.  Scott  he 
would  remind  him  of  the  loan  in  case  it  slipped  his 
memory. 

Two  weeks  went  by,  and  one  day  Mr.  Bronsone 
gently  referred  to  the  loan,  which  was  promptly  paid 
by  Mr.  Scott.  A  few  nights  later  he  again  went  up 
to  good  Mr.  Scott  and  began  : 

"Of  course,  you  know,  Mr.  Scott,  it's  a  thing  I 
hate  to  speak  of,  but  you — er — borrowed  ten  dollars 
of  me  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago,  and  if  you 
can " 

"My  dear  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Scott,  "you  really 
must  pardon  me.  My  poor  memory  plays  me  false 
too  often."  And  he  took  ten  dollars  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Bronsone. 

One  night  at  the  club,  a  week  later,  Mr.  Scott  was 
sitting  over  in  a  bow-window  reading,  when  Mr. 
Bronsone  approached,  and,  after  a  few  general  re- 
marks, said : 

"Scott,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  you  mean  to  be 
honest.  But  really  you  ought  to  be  more  careful 
about  your  little  debts.  Now,  there's  ten  dollars  you 
borrowed  from  me  about  a  month  ago " 

"Haven't  I  paid  you  that?"  queried  Mr.  Scott, 
rather  puzzled. 

"  Would  I  be  speaking  of  it  now  if  you  had  ?"  re- 
turned Mr.  Bronsone. 

"  Well,"  replied  Scott,  "  I  suppose  it's  that  wretched 
memory  of  mine."  And  he  paid  him  the  third  ten 
dollars. 

About  a  week  afterward,  a  mutual  friend  of  both 
came  up  to  Mr.  Scott  in  the  dining-room  of  the  club, 
and  said,  confidentially  : 

"  Really,  you  know,  Scott,  you  ought  to  pay  Bron- 
sone that  ten  dollars  you  owe  him.  Pardon  me  for 
speaking  of  it  ;  but  you  know  we  were  talking  of  you 
this  afternoon,  you  and  your  poor  memory,  and 
Bronsone  told  me  of  your  forgetfulness  in  this  little 
matter  as  an  example.     Now " 

"But,  confound  it  I  "  answered  Scott,  "I  am  al- 
most sure  I  paid  him.  Here,  I'll  go  over  and  ask 
him."  With  that  he  hastened  over  to  the  group  in 
which  was  Bronsone. 

"  Didn't  I  pay  you  that  ten  dollars?"  Scott  began. 

The  different  men  looked  at  each  other  signifi- 
cantly. This  was  too  much  for  Scott.  He  could  not 
stand  ridicule.  He  paid  two  five-dollar  bills  to  Bron- 
sone. 

The  latter  kept  it  in  his  hand,  and  drawing  out  of 
his  pocket  twenty  dollars  more,  he  rolled  them  up, 
and  gravely  handed  them  to  the  astonished  Mr. 
Scott. 

"  It  belongs  to  you,"  he  said.     "  X here  and  I 

had  a  bet  about  you  and  your  lack  of  memory.  I 
bet  the  champagne  that  you  would  pay  me  that  ten 
dollars  four  times,  and  think  each  time  it  was  the 

first.    I  see  X is  giving  the  order  ;    and,  I  say, 

Scott,  I  think  you  had  better  join  us  I  " — Bazar. 


PEPSON'S    GIFT. 

Pepson  had  chosen  that  silver  manicure-set  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  Maud  Smythe  with  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction.  It  was  quite  a  unique  one,  he  flattered  him- 
self. He  had  sent  it  to  her  house  the  morning  of  the 
day  before,  and  so  Christmas  eve  he  called  on  the 
beneficiary  of  his  taste  and  generosity,  prepared  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  thanks.  But  he  wasn't  pre- 
pared for  what  he  did  hear. 

"  Oh,  you  dear  thing  I  "  she  said,  as  she  came  into 
the  room  ;  "  they  were  just  delightful  1 " 

"  Were  they?"  said  Pepson,  knowing,  of  course, 
she  alluded  to  his  gift;  "I'm  so  glad  you  liked 
them  1 " 

"  And  nobody  but  you  would  have  known  just  the 
very  thing  I  wanted  most.  For,  to  be  honest  with 
you,  I  really  needed  them." 

"  Oh,  come,  now  1  "  said  Pepson,  flattered  by  her 
praise,  yet  somewhat  mystified  by  her  last  allusion  ; 
"  that  isn't  so,  I'm  sure  !  " 

"Yes,  but  it  is!"  she  returned,  seating  herself 
opposite  to  him  ;  "and  they  were  a  perfect  fit." 

"  A  what  ?  "  gasped  Pepson. 

"A  perfect  fit  I"  she  repeated,  not  noticing  his 
surprise  ;  "  and  so  delightfully  high  !  May  Standish, 
this  afternoon,  said  they  were  quite  the  most  stylish 
ones  she  had  seen.  She  wanted  me  to  tell  her 
where  I  got  them.  But  I  couldn't  give  that  away,  of 
course." 

"Oh,  of  course  not,"  returned  Pepson,  aim- 
lessly. 

' '  And  I  was  so  in  love  with  the  dear  things,"  she 
went  on,  "  that  I  wore  one  this  afternoon." 

"You  did "  began  Pepson,  wondering  what  in 

heaven's  name  women  would  be  up  to  next. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  she  went  on.  "And  you  should 
have  seen  the  people  on  the  avenue  I  Every  one 
was  looking  at  me,  I'm  quite  sure.  And  as  for 
Tommy  De  Ruyter,  I  thought  he  would  absolutely 
die  of  jealousy  when  he  saw  what  I  had  on." 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  murmured  Pepson.  begin- 
ning to  think  he  had  drunk  too  much  at  the  club. 
"  But,  really,  Miss  Smythe,  I  must  go.   I  just  dropped 


in  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas.  Good-evening," 
and  Pepson  was  at  the  door. 

"Ob,  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  as  he  opened  the 
door.  "  Let  me  thank  you  again,  and  don't  forget, 
if  you  see  me  on  the  avenue  to-morrow,  to  look  at 
rae  well,  and  tell  me  if  you  don't  think  they  become 
me." 

But  Pepson  made  no  reply,  and  only  nodded  his 
head  foolishly  as  he  stumbled  down  the  steps  and 
made  for  his  rooms. 

There  was  a  small  square  box  on  Pepson's  bureau, 
and  after  he  had  sat  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  Pepson 
mechanically  broke  the  string  about  it  and  lifted  the 
lid. 

Then  he  quickly  pulled  the  contents  of  the  box 
out,  and  Pepson  swore — swore  oaths  loud  and  deep. 

Presently,  however,  he  jerked  the  bell-pull  beside 
him  and  sank  into  an  easy-chair.  Pepson's  man 
deferentially  entered  the  room. 

"Perkins,"  said  Pepson,  feebly,  "I  wish  you 
would  go  around  to  Miss  Smythe's  and  ask  her  to 
give  you  my  collars.  You  might  also  take  that  sil- 
verware with  you.  But,  no,  Perkins  ;  on  second 
thoughts,  don't  take  it.  She  might  wear  it  after  all." 
— Truth. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Springald  and  the  Cauda  Galli. 
"  Look  here,  look  here,  bold  barkeepere, 

Come  mingle  a  cup  for  me ; 
And  mingle  it  quick,  and  mingle  it  thick, 

And  thou'se'  earn  a  broad  penny." 

"  O  give  it  a  name,  thou  fair  springald  ; 
Shall  it  be  of  the  foaming  bock. 
Or  the  whisky  skin,  or  the  John  Collin, 
Or  the  tail  of  the  gallant  cock  ?  " 

"  A  cocktail  of  the  gin,  the  gin, 
Ymeint  both  strong  and  sweet, 
With  a  curly  chip  of  lemon-skin 
For  such  a  guest  were  meet. 

'"  My  eyes  are  as  holes  in  a  blanket  burnt 
And  my  head  as  the  head  of  three, 
I  have  the  jammer  yclept  of  cat, 
For  I've  been  on  a  sheol  of  a  spree. 

"  '  A  wet  night  maketh  a  dry  morning,* 
Quoth  Hendyng,  '  rede  ye  right ; 
And  the  cure  most  fair  is  the  self-same  hair 
Of  the  dog  that  gave  the  bite.' 

*'  So  whether  it  be  of  ringers  three, 
Or  else  of  fingers  two, 
I  want  it  strong  and  I  want  it  long, 
And  I  want  it  p.  d.  q." 

Then  up  and  spake  a  little  foot  page 
That  stood  by  the  bar-room  door, 

Said  "  Here  is  a  wight  would  speak  with  thee 
A  minute  but  and  no  more." 

Said  "  0  he  beareth  a  broad  letter, 
He  hath  ridden  both  fierce  and  far, 

May'st  hear  the  tramp  of  his  red  roan  steeds 
In  the  Madison  Avenue  car." 

He  hath  taken  a  quill  of  the  gray  goose  wing 

And  dipped  it  in  the  ink, 
And  written  upon  a  lair  paper 
"  I  have  spit  within  this  drink." 

He  hath  laid  the  paper  upon  the  cup. 

And  the  cup  upon  the  bar, 
And  stepped  outside  to  speak  with  the  wight, 

Had  ridden  both  fierce  and  far. 

He  hath  broken  the  seal  of  the  broad  letter 

And  written  a  fair  answere. 
He  hath  given  a  fee  of  the  white  money 

To  that  district  messengere. 

He  hath  hied  him  back  to  the  bar  again 

And  taken  his  cocktail  up  ; 
He  hath  cast  one  look  at  the  fair  paper 

That  lay  on  top  of  the  cup. 

"  God  save  thee,  gentle  springald, 

From  the  fiends  that  plague  thy  soul ! 
Hast  got  'em  again,  or  wherefore  then 
Doth  thine  eye  so  wildly  roll  ? 

"  God  save  thee,  gentle  springald, 

From  the  fiends  that  haunt  thee  thus  ! 
Why  dost  thou  tear  thy  yellow  hair  ? 
And  eke,  why  dost  thou  cuss  ?  " 

"  O  barkeepere,  some  felon  here 

Hath  wrought  foul  shame  and  sin, 
Give  back,  give  back  my  broad  penny 

Or  mix  me  another  gin  ; 
For  a  second  line  stands  under  mine — 
'  Eke  I  have  spit  therein.'  " — Life. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  or — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used   in    the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

reakfastCocoa 

fvhich   is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

I  Ith&amorethanthreetlmes 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
_  '  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    deliciouB,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  ererywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 


A  Natural  Food. 

Conditions  o  f 
the  system  arise 
when  ordinary 
foods  cease  to 
build  flesh — 
there  is  urgent 
need  of  arrest- 
ing waste — assistance  must 
come  quickly,  from  natural 
food  source. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  a  condensation  of  the  life 
of  all  foods — it  is  cod-liver 
oil  reinforced,  made  easy  of 
digestion,  and  almost  as 
palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne.  N.  7.    All  druggists. 


IcOTTOLENEi 

^k* —  Wiatlsit  — ■• 


^ — Itfs  the  new  shortening — ^g 
Sb-T taking  the  place  of  lard^^p 
^►— 'or  cooking  butter,  or— ^f 
Jg^Zboth.  Costs  less,  goes_^p 
^ — farther,  and  is  easily — •^F 
J^Tdigested  by  anyone.  ^ 

0>~  AT  ALL  GROCERS.    — •» 

^Z  Refuse  All  Substitutes.  Z^ 

^^—  Made  only  by  —^9 

^T  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Z^ 

j^_        ST.  LOUIS  and         -~& 

43«—      CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,      ■*£» 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  000R, 

Indicative  of  health   and  puritv ,    is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


EPICUREAN  SAUCE 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL, 

LONDON, 

IS  HIGH  PRICED 

BECAUSE 

HIGH  QUALITY-NONVT?CA,'s 

— TO   BE   HAD  ONLV  OF 

SMITH'S 


CASH 
STORE, 

416-418    Front    Street.  San   Francisco.  Cal. 

Telephone  1340.     Ask  for  our  Catalogue. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

O'Connell  had  got  a  man  off  at  one  time  for  high- 
way robbery,  and,  at  another,  for  burglary  ;  but,  on 
a  third  occasion,  for  stealing  a  coasting  brig,  the  task 
of  hoodwinking  the  jury  seemed  too  great  for  even 
his  powers  of  cajolery.  However,  he  made  out  that 
the  crime  was  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ob- 
tained an  acquittal.  The  prisoner  lifted  up  his  hand 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed:  "May  the 
Lord  long  spare  you,  Mr.  O'Connell — to  me  ! " 

An  English  curate  who  had  entered  the  pulpit, 
some  years  ago,  provided  with  one  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Bradley's  -most  recent  homilies,  was  for  a 
moment  horror-struck  by  the  sight  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bradley  himself  in  a  pew  beneath  him. 
Immediately,  however,  he  recovered  enough  self- 
possession  to  be  able  to  say  :  ' '  The  beautiful  ser- 
mon I'm  about  to  preach  is  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bradley,  who  I'm  glad  to  see  in  good  health  among 
us  assembled  here." 

A  story  is  told  of  two  Irishmen  who  were  caught 
asleep  one  night  in  the  loft  of  a  burning  building. 
One  of  them  hastily  drew  on  his  trousers  and  jumped 
from  the  window.  In  his  fright  and  hurry  he  had 
unconsciously  pulled  on  the  garment  wrong  side  fore- 
most with  an  effect  which,  when  he  recovered  his 
equilibrium  after  the  jump,  excited  his  profound  con- 
sternation. "  Pat !  Pat  1 "  called  out  his  compan- 
ion, still  in  the  loft :  "  air  ye  kilt  intirely  ?  "  "  No, 
Moike,"  replied  Pat,  in  hopeless  tones,  "it's  not 
kilt  Oi  am,  me  b'ye,  but  I  fear  me  Oi'm  fatally 
twishted ! " 

A  young  fellow  (says  the  New  York  Times  J  was 
looking  over  the  various  purchases  of  his  step- 
mother, intended  for  a  long  and  varied  list.  "  Did 
you  say  this  was  for  the  new  clergyman  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, holding  up  one  card.  "Yes,  that  with  the 
dove  flying  against  the  blue  sky.  Pretty,  isn't  it?" 
He  gave  a  low  whistle.  "  You  didn't  happen  to  read 
the  legend,  I  suppose?"  She  shook  her  head.  "I 
never  thought  of  it.  Why  ?"  He  tossed  it  into  her 
lap  and  she  saw  :  "  I  would  take  thee  to  my  bosom, 
but  thou  wilt  not  come."  The  new  clergyman  did 
not  get  his  Christmas  card. 

One  morning,  Jerrold  and  Compton  proceeded  to- 
gether to  view  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  illustra- 
tion. On  entering  the  anteroom,  they  found  them- 
selves opposite  to  a  number  of  very  long  looking- 
glasses.  Pausing  before  one  of  these,  Compton  re- 
marked to  Jerrold:  "You've  come  here  to  admire 
works  of  art!  Very  well,  first  feast  your  eyes  on 
that  work  of  nature,"  pointing  to  his  own  figure  re- 
flected in  the  glass  ;  "  look  at  it !  There's  a  picture 
for  you  I  "  "  Yes,"  said  Jerrold,  regarding  it  intently, 
"very  fine — very  fine,  indeed."  Then,  taming  to 
his  friend  :  "  Wants  hanging,  though." 


The  late  Catholic  Bishop  of  Raphoe  used  often  to 
tell  this  story  with  much  enjoyment:  "I  was  sud- 
denly called,"  he  said,  "  from  my  home  to  see  an 
unfortunate  sailor  who  had  been  cast  ashore  from  a 
wreck,  and  was  lying  speechless  on  the  ground,  but 
not  quite  dead.  '  The  life's  in  him  still,  your  rever- 
ence ;  he  stirred  a  little.'  So  I  stooped  down  and 
said  to  him :  'My  poor  man,  you're  nearly  gone  ; 
but  just  try  to  say  one  little  word,  or  make  one  little 
sign  to  show  that  you  are  dyiDg  in  the  true  faith.' 
So  he  opened  one  of  his  eyes  just  a  wee  bit,  and  he 
said  :  *  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope  1 '  and  so  died." 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  this  country, 
many  years  ago,  they  gave  a  great  ball  in  his  honor 
in  St.  Louis.  Governor  Stewart,  of  Missouri,  came 
down  from  Jefferson  City  to  do  credit  to  it,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  became  very  happy, 
very  proud,  not  to  say  enthusiastic.  He  and  the 
prince  were  stationed  on  a  little  platform  raised  for 
them  at  one  side  of  the  hall,  where  the  beauty,  and 
brilliancy,  and  blue  blood  of  St.  Louis  swept  by 
them  in  dazzling  review.  The  spectacle  elevated 
Stewart's  feelings  several  notches.  Finally  he  ad- 
ministered  a  mighty  slap  to  the  royal  back,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Prince,  don't  you  wish  you  was  governor 
of  Mizzourah?" 

The  celebrated  Lessing,  having  missed  money  at 
different  times  without  being  able  to  discover  who 
took  it,  determined  to  put  the  honesty  of  his  servant 
to  the  test,  and  left  a  handful  of  gold  on  the  table. 


"  Of  course  you  counted  it  ?  "  said  one  of  his  friends. 
"Count  it?  "said  Lessing, somewhat  embarrassed; 
"  no,  I  forgot  that."  At  a  public  sale  there  was  a 
book  which  Lessing  was  very  desirous  of  possessing. 
He  gave  three  of  his  friends  at  different  times  a  com- 
mission to  buy  it  at  any  price.  They  accordingly 
bid  against  each  other  till  they  had  got  as  far  as 
ninety  crowns.  Happily,  one  of  them  thought  it 
best  to  speak  to  the  others,  when  it  appeared  they 
had  all  been  bidding  for  Lessing,  whose  forgetful- 
ness  on  this  occasion  cost  him  eighty  crowns. 


Lord  North,  who  was  premier  of  Great  Britain 
during  our  war  with  the  mother  country,  often  in- 
dulged in  real  or  seeming  slumber.  One  day  he 
said  to  a  friend  at  the  beginning  of  a  speech  on  the 
British  navy  :  "  Barre"  will  give  us  our  naval  history 
from  the  beginning,  not  forgetting  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  the  Armada.  Let  me  sleep  on,  and  wake  me 
when  we  come  to  our  own  time."  At  length  the 
friend  roused  him,  and  North  exclaimed:  '*  Where 
are  we  now?"  "At  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  my 
lord."  "  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  waked  me  a 
century  too  soon  1 "  On  another  occasion  an  oppo- 
nent stopped  in  the  middle  of  an  invective  to  ex- 
claim :  "  Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  these  perils,  the 
noble  lord  is  asleep!"  "I  wish  I  were,"  rejoined 
the  sleeper,  fervently. 

When  Sheridan  was  a  manager,  he  even  indulged 
in  such  catering  to  the  public  taste  as  offering  to  the 
public  a  dog  piece,  by  Reynolds,  entitled  ' '  The  Cara- 
van, or  the  Driver  and  His  Dog."  Of  its  first  pres- 
entation it  is  recorded  that  Sheridan,  after  witness- 
ing the  performance,  suddenly  entered  the  green- 
room, shouting:  "Where  is  he?  Where  is  my 
guardian  angel  ? "  Presuming  he  meant  to  con- 
gratulate the  author,  Reynolds  replied:  "Here  I 
am!"  "Pooh,"  replied  Sheridan,  "I  don't  mean 
you  ;  I  mean  the  dog."  Later,  one  Dignum,  who 
played  in  the  piece,  approached  Sheridan  one  night, 
with  woeful  countenance,  saying  :  "Sir,  there  is  no 
guarding  against  illness.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to 
stop  the  run  of  a  successful  play  like  this  ;  but 
really "  "Really  what?"  cried  Sheridan,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  I  am  so  unwell  that  I  can  not  go  on 
longer  than  to-night."  "Youl"  exclaimed  Sheri- 
dan ;  "  my  good  fellow,  you  terrified  me  ;  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  say  the  dog  was  ill." 

The  late  Dr.  Jowett's  brevity  of  speech  and  dis- 
patch of  business  never  shone  more  than  on  the 
great  occasion  of  his  dealing  with  the  refractory 
washerwomen  of  Balliol.  These  worthy  dames 
struck  for  higher  wages  in  one  department.  Twelve 
collars  for  a  shilling  was  the  statutory  price.  They 
came  to  interview  the  master.  "The  washerwomen 
have  come  to  see  you,"  said  the  butler.  "  Show  the 
ladies  up,"  said  the  master.  They  clumped  into  the 
room  to  find  him  fiddling  with  the  poker  at  the  ashes 
in  the  grate.  He  turned  round.  "  Will  you  wash 
twelve  collars  for  a  shilling?"  They  began  to  ex- 
postulate. He  touched  the  bell.  In  came  the  but- 
ler. "Show  the  ladies  down."  Presently  the  butler 
appeared  again.  "They  seem  very  sorry,  sir- — 
would  like  to  see  you  again."  "Show  them  up." 
The  washerwomen  found  the  master  intent,  as  be- 
fore, on  the  fire-grate.  "Will  you  wash  twelve 
collars  fora  shilling  ?  "  piped  his  cheery  little  voice.  A 
stalwart  speaker  began  to  make  explanations.  He 
touched  the  bell.  "Show  these  ladies  down,"  said 
he.  and  down  they  went.  Again  the  butler  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  would  see  them.  "  Certainly  ; 
show  them  up."  They  entered  the  room.  "Will 
you  wash  twelve  collars  for  a  shilling?"  "  We  will," 
they  cried.  "  Thank  you — good  day  ;  good  day," 
said  the  master  ;  and,  touching  the  bell,  he  said  : 
"  Knight,  show  these  ladies  down" — and  the  strike 
was  over. 

Little  Fellows,  Eat  They  "Work  Hard. 

Those  diminutive  organs,  the  kidneys,  do  a  power 
of  work  in  a  state  of  health.  An  interruption  of 
their  functions  is  most  disastrous  to  the  system,  and 
if  not  remedied,  leads  to  a  surely  fatal  termination. 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  renews  their  activity  and 
averts  the  danger.  Besides  this,  it  conquers  rheuma- 
tism, dyspepsia,  biliousness,  malarial  complaints, 
quiets  and  strengthen  the  nerves. 


-  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841   Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


See  that  Stwdman  is  spelt  with  two  «s  when  you 
buy  St«dman's  Soothing  Powders.  Beware  of 
spurious  imitations. 


^'Pozzoiji's 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE;  CMATIYE;  BEAUTIFimG.  |.2.3. 

in  -4  White,      )1  w^^—m^^^^—^—^^^^  AllDruffgista  f^^^^^ 

THREE  I  iafctte.fl  |  POZZONTS  |  7^'lu,^  JTINTS 
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OXB  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  'when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acta 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  hahitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar«l  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•OUISVIUE.  KY.  HEY/  YORK.  N.Y. 


CRAND  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


a  Stimulating  Bestorative, 

COHX11S1SQ 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 

the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PRETENTION  and  CUKE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

22  Rue  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGER A  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  Street,  N.  T. 


m 
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THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE  ONLY   LINE   RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAIN'S    Equipped     with     Pullman 

Bullet  Sleeping- Cars.  Free  Re* 

clining-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBlTtO  KANSAS  DITY  AND 
.  ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  'with   Direct  Routes  to 

CHICAGO      THE    TroKI'D's    FAIR    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeRUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent. 

I2i  California  St..  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Geo.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  'Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW   YORK: 

Teutonic January  17th  I  Britannic February  14th 

Majestic. January  94th  1  Majestic February  31st 

Germanic January  31st  I  Germanic February  281b 

Adriatic February  7th  |  Teotooic March  7th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45-  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  Saa  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

sg  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


leave      I  From  Jan.  1,  1894.         |     arrive. 


7.00  , 


7.00  , 


Atlantic  Express  for  Ogdeo  and 
East 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  3  Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *5anta  Rosa. 

NDes,  San  Jose,  Stockton.  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysvule,  Red 
Bluff,  and  *OroviUe 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San   Jose' 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\ . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa    

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§9"Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knight's 
landing.  Marysville,  OroviHe, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,   Livermore,  and   San   Jose" 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 

5-00  P.  Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville^  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


7.30  A. 


I.30   A. 


9.00  i 


"      9.OO  A. 
t    IQ-OO   A. 

*  I2.00  M. 

*  I. OO  P. 
4.OO    P. 


4-oo  P. 


4-3°   *•- 
5.00  P. 


5.00   P. 


6.00  P. 

6.00  P. 

X   7-00  p, 

7.00  p, 


6-45  *. 
7-15  r. 
6.15  p. 

4.15  *•• 


8.45  '. 

*  8-45    *• 
t     6.15  P- 

*  6.15    P. 

*  9.00   P. 


IO.45    A. 
8.45   A, 


IO.45    A. 
IO.45   A. 

9-45  A. 

7-45  A. 

t      8.45    F. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  [Xarrow  Gauge). 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cniz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20  p 

*  2.15  p.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  n.50  A. 

4.15  p.     Newark,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos 9.50  a. 

t  n.45  p-  Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso.   San   Jose,    Los   Gatos, 

^ and  Way  Stations ♦     7.20  P. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  TownsendSta. 

6-45  a.     San    Jose",    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 2.45  p, 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  prove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  P. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06  P. 

12.25   p-     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 4.15  p. 

*  2.20  P.     San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove •  10.40  A. 

*  3.30   P.     San     Jose     and     principal    Way 

Stations »    9.47  A. 

*  4.25  p.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5-10  p.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 8. 48  a. 

6.30   P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a! 

t  11.45   p-     Palo    Alto    and     principal    Way 
Stations t     7.26  P. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St,  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo    *8.co      9.00    *io.oo  and  n.co  a.  m.,    *ia.3o 

Jt.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and  *6.oo   P.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway— *6.oo       *7_oo 

8.00   *9-oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.   m„    J12.00   *!2.3o 

2.00     *3  00      4.00      and     *s.oo  p. 


a  far  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     %  Sundays  only.     $  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
;s'  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
'    j  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  iofornia- 


PACIFIC  lYIAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to   New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Acapulco January  8th 

SS.  Colon January  i8th 

SS,  Sao  Juan January  29th 

SS.  San  Bias February  Sih 

Note — When  the  filing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China  Line  for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA : 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  January  18,  at  3  p.  m. 

China... (via  Honolulu)..  .Tuesday,  January  30,  at  3  P.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  February  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  S,  at  3  y.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  otitic-,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hoogkong.       1894. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  January  9 

Relgic Thursday,  February  8 

Oceanic,  .(via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  February  27 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  20 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apDly  at  Offices  of  Pacfc  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Genl  Passenger  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m„  October  12,  27.  November  and  December  11,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  October 
2,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  A.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Santa  Monica),  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  four:  ■  :ia.  m. 

For  ports  in  Mexico,  251'-.  ^.zr. 

Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Morn:: 

GOODALL,  PERKIN>  u. 

No.  to  Market  Str  C«L 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  8,  1894. 


The  tour  of  Henry  Irving's  company  through  this 
country  has  given  rise  to  much  comment  on  the  real 
value  in  theatrical  representations  of  artistic  settings. 

Mr.  Irving  is  famous  all  the  world  over  as  the  most 
artistic,  the  most  studiously  thorough,  of  stage-man- 
agers. He  really,  on  the  English  stage,  was  the  first 
of  the  actor -managers  who  undertook  to  set  plays 
with  historic  accuracy  and  scenic  beauty.  He  came 
into  the  English  dramatic  arena  when  Hamlet  had 
lately  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  in  a  bag- 
wig  and  Hermione  appeared  before  the  court  of  Bo- 
hemia in  a  hoop. 

He  was  not  the  apostle  of  gorgeousness,  but  of 
beauty,  and  harmony,  and  accuracy.  No  one  in  his 
company  is  startlingly  magnificent,  while  others  are 
out-at-elbows.  It  is  never  a  case  of  Tilburina  stark 
mad  in  white  satin  and  the  Confidante  stark  mad  in 
white  linen  ;  neither  is  it  even  a  case  of  the  penniless 
orphan  heroine  turned  out  to  starve  in  a  Worth 
dress  and  diamond  soUtaire  ear-rings.  The  fine 
people  are  finely  clad  and  the  humble  people  humbly 
clad.  The  effect  is  made  for  the  harmony  of  the 
ensemble,  the  accuracy  of  the  picture.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  pick  a  fault  with  Mr.  Irving's 
staging  of  historic  pieces.  There  is  established 
precedent  for  every  bit  of  armor  worn  and  every 
ruffle  in  the  skirts  and  slash  in  the  sleeves.  There 
is  a  reason  why  Mr.  Irving's  Charles  the  First  wears 
the  one  long  ear-ring,  and  why  his  Mephistopheles 
walks  with  a  limp. 

In  the  larger  field  of  staging  his  plays,  the  same 
cultured  intelligence  and  keen  sense  of  beauty  are 
displayed.  Mr.  Irving  showed  us  in  this  country 
how  a  poor  play  can  be  made  a  success  by  fine 
scenery.  He  produced  Wills's  "  Faust"  in  New 
York  with  brilliant  results.  The  Brocken  scene  in 
this  singular  performance  was  the  most  remarkable 
and  artistic  stage  tableau  that  his  audiences  had  ever 
seen.  The  Brocken  was  a  mountain  ridge,  dark  and 
grim,  cleft  through  with  a  narrow  gorge,  where  the 
glimmerings  of  distant  fires,  the  watch-lights  of  the 
witches,  flared  redly  in  long  dwindling  perspective. 
The  witches,  in  clinging  draperies  of  twilight  gray, 
pacing  onward  in  long  files  weaving  the  mystic 
figures  of  their  dance  with  languidly  waving,  bared, 
white  arms,  added  the  last  touch  of  weird  unearthli- 
ness  to  this  weirdly  unearthly  scene.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation of  art  upon  the  stage — not  merely  the  work  of 
a  good  carpenter  and  scene-painter,  but  the  con- 
ception of  an  artist  mind,  carried  out  with  every  re- 
source of  stage  mechanism  and  technical  skill. 

To  the  American  manager  Mr.  Irving's  evenly 
staged  and  costumed  pieces  were  a  wonder  and  an 
astonishment.  We  had  no  artist-manager  and  no 
knowledge  of  how  to  set  about  raising  such  a  spirit 
from  the  vasty  deep.  Edwin  Booth,  in  the  great 
days  of  Booth's  Theatre,  when  he  acted  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet "  with  his  betrothed  wife,  Mary  McVickar, 
is  said  to  have  staged  the  tragedy  of  Verona  sumpt- 
uously. In  the  balcony  scene  the  deep  stage  showed 
a  long  colonnade  stretching  back  from  the  balcony 
and  huddled  below  the  balustrade  the  tops  of  those 
fruit-trees,  which  were  tipped  with  silver  by  "  the  in- 
constant moon."  But  Booth's  Theatre  was  closed, 
and  the  great  star— one  admits  it  with  regret — be- 
came one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  star 
system  in  its  barest  form.  Booth  toured  through  the 
country  in  the  classic  r61es  with  a  company  of  play- 
ers who  were  robed  in  any  sort  of  costumes  they 
happened  to  like,  against  scenery  to  which  the 
thread-bare  flats  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  are 
radiant  in  artistic  beauty. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  great  genius  of  our  great  star 
this  was  endured,  and  smaller  stars  followed  his  ex- 
ample. If  Booth  could  act  "Richard  the  Third" 
with  a  Lady  Ann  who,  in  the  funeral  scene,  wore  an 
ordinary  black  crape  widow's  bonnet  and  veil,  Mc- 
Cullough  could  certainly  afford  to  act  "Spartacus" 
against  a  background  of  neatly  laid-out  modern 
streets,  lined  with  conservative  "  brown-stone  fronts." 
He  could  even  allude,  with  one  of  his  grand,  princely 
gestures,  to  the  blood-stained  highways  of  Rome, 
while  from  the  largest  of  the  brown-stone  fronts  the 
American  flag  was  gayly  depicted  flaunting  on  the 
breeze.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  Daly's  company, 
which  devoted  itself  to  modern  melodramas, ."  the 
elegant  fitness  of  things"  did  not  receive  that  flatter- 
ing recognition  with  which  the  studious  Augustin 
now  favors  it.  There  are  people  who  remember 
George  Clark — then  a  young  actor — representing  a 
New  York  man  of  wealth  and  fashion,  who,  while 
proposing  to  the  lady  of  his  heart  in  the  gorgeously 
appointed  drawing-room  of  the  paternal  mansion, 
quite  neglected  removing  his  hat. 

There  were  sporadic  cases  of  artistically  staged 
per'  ^re  and  there  through  the  country, 

bu"  not  become  an  aim   and   end  for  the 


manager  and  stage-manager  until  Augustin  Daly 
inaugurated  a  reform  in  his  production  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Mr.  Daly  had  learned  his 
lesson  from  Mr.  Irving,  and  learned  it  well.  The 
furnishings  of  Baptista's  splendid  home,  the  costly 
hangings,  the  great  gold-trimmed  chairs  with  their 
curling  arabesques,  the  glowing  harmony  of  gorge- 
ous tints  and  melting  effects  of  light  and  shadow, 
were  blended  into  an  ensemble  of  bewildering  rich- 
ness and  beauty.  He  followed  it  with  "The  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  —  that  wonderful  fantasy 
of  the  poet.  This  had  the  pale-tinted,  moonbeam 
beauty  of  a  vision,  where  the  fairies  flit  over  the 
freckled  moss,  and,  in  the  green  dells  of  the  forest, 
the  Athenian  lovers  dreamed  away  that  wondrous, 
fay-peopled  night. 

Since  then  Daly  has  gone  on  producing  beauti- 
fully set  plays — "The  Foresters "  was  as  fine  in  that 
way  as  anything  this  country  has  seen,  and  others 
have  followed  his  example.  Even  in  the  drawing- 
room  drama  the  scene  has  been  arranged  with  an 
eye  to  harmony  and  artistic  vraisemblance.  No 
more  do  lovers  propose  to  their  ladies  with  their  hats 
on,  and  no  more  do  impoverished  orphans,  who  are 
learning  to  work  the  type-writer  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  wear  large  diamonds  and  elaborate 
French  toilets.  Art  in  the  drama  has  not  much  room 
to  expand  outside  the  romantic  and  historic  plays  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  even  a  play  like  "  The  Wife  "  can 
feel  the  refining  influence  of  this  great  modifier, 
which  of  late  years  has  rubbed  down  so  many 
dramatic  angles. 

The  real  pioneer  of  this  movement  for  art  on  the 
stage  was  not  Henry  Irving,  but  Richard  Wagner. 
To  that  colossal  mind  nothing  was  impossible. 
While  Leonora  was  singing  Manrico's  dirge  at  the 
foot  of  a  pasteboard  tower  that  shook  when  she 
leaned  her  hand  against  it,  and  the  Sonnambula  was 
crowding  her  unwieldy  bulk  on  to  a  little  bridge 
that  threatened  to  break  in  the  middle  and  throw  her 
down  on  the  assembled  village  about  three  inches 
below  ;  while  Linda  di  Chamounix  was  trilling  her 
little  lay  against  a  pink-and-blue  painting  of  the 
Alps,  and  Norma  was  singing  her  hymn  to  a  moon 
that  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  Wagner  was  cogitating 
on  the  possibilities  of  having  his  Rhine  Daughters 
held  in  iron  clamps,  which,  moving  side-ways  be- 
tween veilings  of  green  gauze,  would  impart  to  their 
perpendicular  bodies  the  movements  of  swimming 
in  the  dark,  opaque  depths  of  the  Rhine. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  what  the  works  of  this 
great  symbolic  poet  would  be  without  the  wonderful 
stage  effects  by  which  the  scenic  side  of  them  is  en- 
hanced. Wagner,  musician  and  poet,  was  artist, 
too— artist  to  the  finger-tips.  Does  one  ever  think, 
when  one  looks  at  the  richly  harmonious  scene  of  the 
Horselberg,  where  in  that  silver-moted  gloom  Venus 
has  woven  her  rosy  spells  round  the  Minnesinger 
knight,  what  operas  of  Bellini  and  Rossini  would  be 
like,  set  in  this  lavishly  picturesque  style  ?  Wagner 
was  a  great  painter  of  great  canvases.  He  admitted 
no  obstacles  to  the  making  of  his  pictures.  He 
would  have  the  Rhine  Daughters  depicted  swimming 
through  the  green  and  gold-shot  currents  of  the 
Rhine,  and  swim  they  did,  dreamily  chanting  their 
strange  chorus,  with  its  meaningless,  rippling  refrain 

No  composer  before  Wagner  had  ever  dared  le 
his  imagination  depict  such  sumptuous  stage  pict- 
ures, such  colossal  combinations  of  light  and  color. 
Meyerbeer  had  written  two  great  operas  wherein 
there  are  grand  possibilities  for  picturesqueness — 
"  The  Huguenots'*  and  "  L'Africaine"  ;  but  he  had 
never  conceived  such  ideas  as  that  in  the  first  act  of 
"The  Valkyrie,"  where  Hunding's  hut  rolls  back 
and  shows  the  bare  and  denuded  winter  forest ; 
then,  as  Siegfried  begins  to  sing  his  tender  and 
soulful  love-song,  the  forest  stirs,  and  all  its  dry  and 
leafless  boughs  break  into  summer  bloom.  This 
transformation,  under  the  notes  of  the  love-song — 
from  dreary  wintriness  to  the  warm,  spring  -  like 
beauty  of  a  summer  night — is  one  of  the  most  har- 
moniously artistic  that  was  ever  put  upon  the  stage. 

But  Wagner's  overcrowded  mind  was  full  of  such 
poetic  fancies  which,  without  query  as  to  their  possi- 
bility of  execution,  he  introduced  into  his  operas. 
The  "  Waldweben,"  in  "Siegfried" — that  murmur- 
ous whispering  of  the  forest  voices  which  lulls  the 
son  of  the  Volsung  into  ecstatic  repose — received 
the  last  touch  of  completeness  in  the  introduction  in 
the  scene  of  the  shimmering  sunlight  dancing 
through  the  leaves  in  tremulous,  flickering  restless- 
ness. This  softly  stirring  light  mingled  with  strange 
dreaminess  with  all  those  low-toned,  humming  whis- 
perings of  the  forest's  inner  life  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite effect  of  sleepy,  reposeful  harmoniousness. 
In  the  last  act  of  "  The  Valkyrie,"  Wotan's  farewell 
is  immensely  intensified  by  the  introduction— with 
the  first  mischievous,  leaping,  staccato  notes  of  "  the 
fire  motive" — of  the  little  creeping  tongues  of  fire 
that  burst  up  in  an  uncertain  circle  about  the  en- 
chanted warrior  maiden  slumbering  under  her  long 
shield.  Even  the  scene  where  the  Valkyries  come 
thundering  up  the  passages  of  the  sky  to  their  rocky 
eyrie,  shrieking  their  fierce  greetings  down  the  wind 
— in  the  background  the  tumbled  rocks,  with  the 
warrior  maidens  stationed  on  the  pinnacles  shouting 
the  wild  "  Ho,  ye,  ho  I " — gains  a  great  deal  of  its 
impressiveness  from  the  wild  picturesqueness  of  the 
setting. 

Wagner  first,  Henry  Irving  second,  and,  perhaps, 
Augustin  Daly  third,  have  brought  about  a  reform 
in  stage  setting,  but  they  have  not  done  all.  Pro- 
fessor Hubert  Herkomer  has  been  lecturing  in  Eng- 


land on  "  the  petty  done,  the  undone  vast"  in  this 
department  of  the  arts,  and  has  been  trying  to 
demonstrate  the  virtue  and  necessity  of  more  pict- 
uresqueness on  the  stage.  He  thinks  much  may  be 
gained  by  a  skillful  use  of  light.  In  a  pair  of  pict- 
ures illustrating  the  paper,  he  shows  the  different 
effects  gained  by  having  the  stage  lit  by  foot-lights 
in  the  old  style  and  by  lights  from  the  wings  ac- 
cording to  a  new  method.  In  the  older  manner  of 
illumination  the  line  of  hard  light  cuts  off  the  stage 
from  the  orchestra,  giving  to  the  scene  an  effect  of 
distance  and  a  picture-like  quality  of  unreality. 
With  the  side-lighting  a  strange  effect  of  nearness 
is  produced.  No  barrier  of  light  separating  the  or- 
chestra from  the  actors,  makes  it  appear  from 
the  back  of  the  theatre  as  if  the  musicians  were  on 
the  stage  and  almost  seated  among  the  performers. 
The  effect  of  unreality  and  distance  is  lost,  what- 
ever may  be  gained  in  beauty  by  the  obliquely  falling 
lime-light. 

Professor  Herkomer,  like  all  those  who  have 
artistic  souls  to  suffer  with,  desires  to  do  away  with 
some  of  those  old-time  monstrosities,  such  as  the 
"sky-border"  and  the  beautiful,  undulating  waves 
of  canvas  seas  that  have  swamped  so  many  noble 
ships  upon  the  stage-ocean.  This  is  one  of  the  de- 
partments in  which  no  improvement  seems  to  have 
been  made  since  the  dark  ages  of  stage-setting. 
Lengths  of  blue  paper  muslin,  violently  waved 
by  muscular  supers,  have  represented  the  stormy 
billows  from  time  immemorial.  There  have  been 
efforts  made  to  have  the  sea  represented  by  a  solid 
mass  of  blue,  immovable  and  level.  It  was  once 
tried  in  "  Pinafore,"  when  a  very  fine  stage-ship  was 
shown,  stationed  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  level  of  blue 
canvas.  It  was  pronounced  so  weird  and  unnatural 
that,  in  sheer  despair,  the  old,  bounding  muslin  bil- 
lows were  reverted  to,  and  have  held  their  ground 
ever  since. 


Knox  &  McKinney. 

Although  there  has  been  a  cry  of  hard  times 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  on  deposit 
in  our  savings  banks  here.  This  money  is  drawing 
a  certain  rate  of  interest  for  the  depositors,  about 
four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  but  they  could  obtain  much 
more  if  they  but  knew  how  it  could  be  done  with 
safety.  There  has  been  established  here  recently  a 
new  investment  firm  under  the  title  of  Knox  &  Mc- 
Kinney,  the  members  being  W.J.  McKinney  and 
William  C.  Knox.  These  gentlemen  are  from  Kan- 
sas, where  they  have  been  in  business  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  bring  with  them  the  highest  recom- 
mendations for  honesty,  integrity,  and  executive 
ability.  They  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
investment  securities,  such  as  bank  stocks,  bonds, 
commercial  paper,  and  real-estate  mortgages,  and 
know  the  ins  and  outs  to  a  nicety. 

Their  experience  during  past  years  has  been  that 
money  deposited  in  savings  banks  does  not  bring  to 
the  depositor  the  rate  of  interest  that  it  should,  hence 
they  have  decided  to  do  as  they  have  done  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  to  make  a  specialty  of  mortgage 
bonds  to  run  from  three  to  five  years  bearing  the 
best  possible  rate  of  interest,  which  is  payable  semi- 
annually. In  the  selection  of  securiiies  they  intend 
to  secure  only  highly  improved  and  productive  city 
property  and  ranch  lands  that  are  assured  of  a  good 
income  from  their  products,  thus  insuring  to  their 
clients  the  best  class  of  investments.  Their  idea  is 
that  in  the  case  of  a  person  desiring  to  invest  idle 
capital  on  improved  real  estate,  they  will  obtain  se- 
curities and  attend  to  every  feature  of  the  transaction 
from  beginning  to  end,  thus  saving  the  investor  the 
usual  trouble  that  is  so  common  in  such  transactions. 
They  will  show  a  perfect  title  to  the  property,  attend 
to  the  collection  of  interest,  see  that  taxes  and  insur- 
ance are  paid  promptly,  and,  in  fact,  relieve  the  in- 
vestor from  every  annoyance. 

Safe  investments  in  real  estate  of  good  character 
should  bring  an  interest  of  at  least  seven  or  eight 
per  cent.  As  the  money  in  savings  banks  is  gener- 
ally loaned  in  real  estate  at  these  rates,  and  the  de- 
positors receive  not  over  four  per  cent.,  it  certainly 
stands  to  reason  that,  with  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  proper  men,  a  person  whose  capital  is  not  in  use 
can  make  far  better  interest  by  a  judicious  invest- 
ment in  land  than  by  allowing  some  one  else 
to  have  the  benefit  of  its  use.  Messrs.  Knox 
&  McKinney  are  desirous  of  meeting  moneyed 
men,  those  who  have  a  few  thousands  laid 
away  drawing  a  small  amount  of  interest  and 
others  who  have  more  that  they  would  like 
to  invest.  They  feel  confident  that  they  can 
show  them  a  way  to  add  materially  to  their  income 
in  the  way  of  interest.  The  investor  takes  no  risk 
whatever,  he  has  not  a  particle  of  trouble,  and 
holds  his  own  securities.  The  firm  has  established 
its  office  in  Room  25A,  Pacific  Mutual  Building, 
corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets,  where 
they  will  be  pleased  to  see  prospective  investors  and 
furnish  any  information  that  may  be  desired. 


Tbe  Popular  Winter  Route. 
If  you  are  going  East,  arrange  for  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney by  purchasing  your  tickets  via  the  "Santa  Fe" 
Route."  The  only  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and 
tourist  sleeping-cars  through  to  Chicago,  every  day, 
on  the  same  tram.  Personally  conducted  excursions 
leave  every  Tuesday.  Union  Depot  connections  at 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  with  all  of  the 
principal  Eastern  railroads.  Baggage  checked  to 
destination.  W.  A.  Bissell,  G.  P.  A.,  650  Market 
Street  (Chronicle  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Our  Soolety"  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros. Proprietors  and  Managers 

Until   Further   Notice.      The   Greatest  of  All  Successes. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  JEWELS! 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.     See  the  Electric  March,  the  Won- 
drous Transformation,  California's  Crowning  Glorv. 
"SUNSET    CITY." 


Popular  Pricea... 26  and  60  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 


Monday,  Jan.  8th.     Important  Event  ! 
A.    M.    PALMER'S    STOCK    COMPANY 

(From  Palmer's  Theatre,  N.  Y.) 
Presenting  for  the  first  time   here 

THE    DANCING    GIRL  ! 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  author  of  "  The  Silver  King,"  etc. 
In  which  the  entire  Palmer  Company  will  appear. 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

Will  remove  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads.  Moth  Patches,  Sallow- 
ness.  Wrinkles,  Deep  Lines,  Fill 
Out  Sunken  Cheeks,  making  the 
old  and  wasted  flesh  healthy,  firm, 
and  youthful  again,  or  MONEY 
KEFUNOED. 


A  curious  association  of  names  occurs  in  the  death 
of  Colonel  L.  L.  Bush  at  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


Superfluous  Hair  Perma- 
nently Removed  by  the 
Electric  Needle. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
20  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


...ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST... 

FOE    THE 

SANITAS  BRAND 

Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 

GRAPE  JUICE 

IT  IS  BOTTLED  BT 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  USE  as 
a  PURE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NON-ALCO- 
HOLIC Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CUKE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  shins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


Dividend  Notices. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1803,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
deposits  and  four  and  one-sixth  (4K)  Per  cent,  per  annum 
on  ordinary  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1894. 

CYRUS  \V.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, 526  California  Street. —  For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1893,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4!^)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  2,  1804. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS 
and  Loan  Society,  cor.  Market.  McAllister,  and 
Jones  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  December  30, 1893 — At  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  society,  held  this 
day,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  lour  and 
one-quarrer  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  deposits  for 
the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1891,  free  from  al] 
taxes  and  payable  on  and  after  January  2,  1S94, 

ROBERT  J.  TOB1N.  Secretary. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


■  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Gearv  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 
THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,      -     .      Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.Box  463.     WASHLNtjTON.D.C. 

PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  In  the  line  of 
tfnty  In  the  reqrulnr  Arm v  or  Neivv  since  the  war. 
Snrvlvorfl  of  tbe  Indian  wars  of  1S32  to  1842j  and 
their  widows,  now  entitled.  Old  and  rejected  clalma 
a  specialty.  Thousands  entitled  to  higher  rates. 
Send  fornewlawa,  No  ciiargo  for  advice.  Mo  lee 
onxll  aucccaaf  al 


January  8,  1894. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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THE    MIDWINTER    FAIR. 

California's  Midwinter  International  Exposition  was 
opened  lo  the  public  on  Monday,  January  ist.  No 
formal  ceremonies  took  place  to  mark  the  event,  and 
the  admission  was  set  at  half  the  regular  fee,  but 
even  the  occasional  showers  seemed  to  have  little 
effect  in  keeping  away  the  crowd.  At  nightfall  the 
receipts  showed  that  nearly  nine  thousand  visitors 
had  paid  to  be  admitted  to  the  grounds,  although  the 
exposition  will  not  be  in  full  running  order  for  a 
month  yet. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  exposition  covers  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  the  finest  part 
of  Golden  Gate  Park,  but  so  many  exhibitors  and 
concessionaires  have  applied  for  space  that  even 
that  large  area  seems  almost  crowded.  The  Grand 
Court  is  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  and  about  it 
were  to  have  been  the  four  buildings  originally 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  exposition.  But  they  have 
been  extended  and  others  added  until  there  are 
seventy-five  buildings  in  all,  and  the  fair-ground  is  a 
goodly  village  in  itself. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Grand  Court  is  the 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building.  It  is  a 
huge  and  handsome  structure  in  the  Moorish  style  of 
architecture,  designed  by  A.  Page  Brown,  and  cov- 
ers a  space  measuring  462x225  feet.  To  this  an 
annex  measuring  370x60  feet  has  been  added.  The 
next  largest  building,  that  of  Mechanic  Arts,  which 
is  situated  at  the  southern  side  of  the  court,  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  East  Indian  architecture,  de- 
signed by  Edward  R.  Swain.  It  is  330x160  feet,  and 
has  an  annex  measuring  249x45.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  court  is  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Building,  designed  by  Samuel  Newsom  in  a  style 
combining  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Mission  archi- 
tecture with  the  Romanesque.  It  is  400  feet  long 
and  190  feet  wide  at  the  widest  point,  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  characteristically  Cali- 
fornian  of  the  buildings.  Between  it  and  the  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  Building  is  a  simple  and 
severe  structure,  designed  by  C.  C.  McDougall  in 
adapted  Egyptian  style.  It  is  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, and  will  be  preserved  as  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  park.  Finally,  at  the  western  end  of  the  court 
is  the  Administration  Building.  It  is  a  bright  and 
airy  structure,  designed  by  A.  Page  Brown  in  a  com- 
bination of  Siamese  and  Central  Indian  styles.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Grand  Court  is  the  electric 
tower,  which  will  be  266  feet  high  and  surmounted 
by  a  search-light  so  powerful  that  one  could  read  fine 
print  by  it  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

There  is  still  another  main  building,  Festival  Hall, 
designed  by  A.  Page  Brown  in  Spanish-Mexican 
style.  It  is  not  in  the  Grand  Court,  but  faces  the 
Recreation  Grounds,  and  will  be  used  for  concerts, 
congresses,  and  the  like.  In  addition  to  these  main 
buildings  there  are  more  than  threescore  smaller 
structures  of  various  concessionaires. 

The  list  of  the  buildings  and  of  their  (estimated) 
cost  is  as  follows  : 

Administration  Building $  31,000 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural 55,000 

Mechanical  Arts 75,000 

Fine  Arts 55,000 

Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts , 106.000 

Electrical  Tower 80,000 

Festival  Hall 15,000 

Oriental  Village 45,000 

Chinese  Village 15,000 

Hawaiian  Village 8 .000 

Vienna  Public  Prater 12,000 

Firth  Wheel 35,000 

Santa  Barbara  Amphibion 5.000 

Hunters'  Hall 2,000 

Japanese  Village 4,000 

Yaqui  Indian  Village 1,000 

Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania 2,500 

Heidelberg  Schloss 10,000 

Mirror  Maze 2.000 

Esquimau  Village 1,000 

'49  Alining  Camp 2,500 

Scenic  Gravity  Road 12,000 

Dante's  Inferno 2,500 

Chocolate  Pavilion 6,00a 

Old  Paris 2,00a 

Haunted  Swing 2,000 

Wild  Animal  Exhibit 4,000 

Steam  Riding  Gallery 3,000 

Captive  Balloon 5,000 

Anne  Hathaway  Cottage 6  000 

Canadian  Head-Quarters 4,000 

Southern  California 10,000 

Alameda  County 5.000 

Santa  Clara  County 5,000 

Monierey  County 5.000 

San  Mateo  County , 5,000 

San  Joaquin  County 10,000 

Oregon,  btate 5,000 

Nevada.  State 5,000 

Four  Restaurants 30,000 

Ostrich  Farm 2,000 

Two  Fountains 30,000 

Annex  Liberal  Arts  Building 8,500 

Santa  Cruz  County 3,000 

Flemish  Dairy 1,000 

Arizona  Birds  and  Animals 4,000 

Painting  Buildings 10,000 


Thompson  Chandler,  a  farmer  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  father  of  two  boys,  one  of  them  eight  years  old, 
the  other  a  prosperous  business  man,  aged  sixty,  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  in  turn  has  a  son  of  forty,  who 
is  a  bank  director. 

Fowler — "  I  understand  he  spent  a  great  deal  on  his 
hunting  trip;  did  he  shoot  anything  of  value?" 
Shotover — "  Yes  ;  a  hundred-dollar  hunting-dog." — 
Vogue, 

"Valuable  but  not  Costly. 

It  may  save  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  cooking. 
Try  it.  We  refer  to  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk,  regarded  by  most  housekeepers  as 
absolutely  essential  in  culinary  uses,  and  unsur- 
passed in  coffee.  All  grocers  and  druggists  sell  the 
Eagle  Brand. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"The  Island  of  Jewels"  is  a  popular  as  well  as 
artistic  success  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  will 
doubtless  be  kept  on  for  some  time  to  come. 

J.  H.  Stoddard,  who  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican actor  in  active  work,  has  been  taking  a  little 
vacation,  but  he  will  be  in  ihe  cast  of  "The  Dan- 
cing Girl "  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night. 

Polly  Stockwell,  the  daughter  of  L.  R.  Stockwell, 
has  proved  quite  a  success  in  her  father's  company  in 
New  York,  and  has  just  been  engaged  by  Roland 
Reed  for  a  good  part  in  his  new  play,  "  Dakota." 

That  Camille  d'Arville,  as  Prince  Kam,  is  a  potent 
factor  in  the  success  of  Rice's  operetta,  "  Venus,"  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  this  month 
she  will  be  given  the  tiile-i61e  by  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  opera  to  "  Prince  Kam  ;  or,  A  Trip  to 
Venus." 

"  The  Dancing  Girl,"  which  is  to  be  presented  by 
the  Palmer  company  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday 
night,  is  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  who  is  one  of  Eng- 
land's three  or  four  leading  playwrights.  He  is  part 
author  of  "The  Silver  King,"  and  his  own  list  of 
plays  includes  "Judah,"  "  Wealth, "  "Saints  and 
Sinners,"  "The  Crusaders,"  and  "The  Dancing 
Girl." 

Henry  James  has  written  a  play  for  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  about  which  his  manager  will  say  nothing, 
except  that  it  is  a  costume  piece  and  "  not  shocking." 
The  latter  qualification  is  added  because  the  man- 
ager— Mr.  George  Alexander,  whom  Henry  Irving 
calls  "  the  youngest  and  most  ambitious  of  our  man- 
agers"— is  the  man  who  produced  "The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray." 

An  Eastern  paper  prints  this  story  as  the  reason 
E.J.  Henley  is  not  a  member  of  the  Palmer  com- 
pany: 

When  Barrymore  left  the  company  to  join  Rose  Coghlan, 
and  Wilton  Lackaye  was  drafted  into  the  "Aristocracy" 
company,  Henley  thought  himself  master  of  the  situation. 
He  wired  to  Mr.  Palmer  that  unless  he  at  once  raised  his 
salary  to  a  certain  figure,  he. would  not  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Palmer,  who  had  been  paying  Henley  a  hand- 
some salary  since  September,  purely  for  this  engagement 
on  the  coast,  wired  back:  "1  accept  resignation."  An 
hour  later  Henley  replied:  "I  relent — will  go."  Mr. 
Palmer's  reply  was  equally  brief.  It  ran :  "Have  made 
other  arrangements." 

John  Drew  produced  his  new  play,  "  The  Butter- 
flies," by  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  in  Boston  a  few 
nights  ago.  It  is  a  "society"  play,  having  to  do 
with  money  and  marriage,  and  is  said  to  be  clever  in 
the  dialogue  but  improbable  in  several  minor  parts  of 
the  plot.  Mr.  Drew  is  also  to  have  a  new  play  by 
Sardou  in  a  few  weeks.  But  it  is  matter  of  small 
moment  to  San  Francisco,  for  he  will  not  be  seen  in 
this  city  for  at  least  a  year. 

Mamert  Bibeyran,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  in 
New  York,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  person- 
ages in  the  theatrical  profession.  He  came  to  San 
Francisco  once  with  a  Kiralfy  show  several  years 
ago,  but  the  public  did  not  see  him  and  few  knew  of 
his  existence.  Still  he  was  a  potent  factor  in  their 
pleasures,  for  he  was  the  best  ballet-master  in 
America.  The  following  sketch  of  him  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Sun  : 

Where  he  was  born  nobody  seems  to  know.  He  had 
lived  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  by  choice 
he  was  a  Parisian,  for  Paris  was  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
successes  as  a  dancer.  In  person  Bibeyran  was  rather 
short,  broad-shouldered,  and  squat.  This  appearance  he 
emphasized  by  wearing  Very  baggy  clothes,  and  he  would 
have  been  almost  ridiculous  but  lor  the  grace  and  strength 
apparent  in  every  movement. 

Although  he  did  no  public  dancing  of  late  years,  he  con- 
tinued his  practice  up  to  ihe  time  of  his  l^st  illness,  hold- 
ing that  to  teach  successfully  the  instructor  should  be  able 
to  set  the  example.  As  an  instructor  he  would  work  all 
day  over  a  ballet,  not  even  stopping  for  meals,  and  taking 
up  one  squad  of  dancers  after  another.  Although  he  was 
something  of  a  martinet  in  his  training  of  choruses,  the 
girls  ail  liked  him.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  was  training 
a  ballet  in  Niblo's  Garden,  a  very  prcttv  girl,  whose  beauty 
was  thechief  reason  for  her  being  in  the  chorus,  annoyed 
the  ballet-master  by  her  inattention,  finally,  after  cor- 
recting her  a  number  of  times,  he  lost  patience,  and  called 
her  out  before  tne  whole  chorus. 

"I  speak  to  you  four  times  already,"  said  he;  "you 
make  no  effort  to  do  better  You  only  smile.  You  arc 
pretty — yes,  we  all  know  that ;  and  you  know  it.  But 
your  legs  are  broom-sticks  and  your  body  is  a  bag,  and  I 
can  fix  a  rag-doll  on  a  string  to  dance  like  you.  Once 
more  I  speak  to  you,  and  then  I  give  you  a  looking-glass 
and  a  place  in  the  back  of  the  stage  where  you  do  not  have 
to  dance,  but  can  sit  and  look  at  yoursell." 

But  it  was  seldom  that  Bibeyran  found  it  necessary  to 
rebuke  a  pupil.  He  would  stand  in  front  of  the  line  and 
call  out  his  suggestions. 

"  You  fifth  girl  from  the  end,  swing  that  leg  more  free. 
Next  but  one,  raise  your  arm  higher.  You  blonde— not 
you,  Ella,  the  one  in  the  second  line— sway  your  body 
more.  So.  End  Ctrl,  those  fancy  steps  are  too  stiff. 
Here.  Observe."  And.  holding  out  his  baggy  trousers  like 
skins,  the  dancing-master  would  perform  the  steps  himself, 
with  a  grace  and  ease  th.it  no  giil  in  the  chorus  could  rival. 
Alter  a  lesson  or  two  he  could  tell  whether  the  girl  would 
ever  make  a  dancer,  and  if  she  had  not  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess he  would  tell  her  so,  and  advise  her  not  to  attempt  it 
any  further.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  when  one 
of  his  pupils  was  ready  to  go  on  the  stage  she  could  find 
engagements  open  to  her  anywhere. 

iuch  actresses  as  Mane  Jansen,  Pauline  Hal),  Lillinn 
Russell,  Dannie  Rice,  and  Emma  Juch  went  to  him  to  learn 
steps  and  poses.  Besides  this,  he  was  ballet-master  for 
the  American  Opera  Company,  for  "  La  Cigale,"  "  The 
Seven  Ravens,"  "  Nero,"  "  The  Mountebanks,"  and  many 
other  well-known  operas  and  spectacles.  He  was  very  pop- 
ular with  all  classes  of  theatrical  people. 

Blood-poisoning  set  in  in  his  leg,  which  he  had  strained, 
and  on  last  Saturday  amputation  was  performed.  His  as- 
sistant at  the  dancing-school.  Miss  Stacy,  called  on  him  at 
the  hospital  on  the  following  day. 

"Ah,  Nanon,"  he  said  to  her.  "they  have  taken  away 
my  usefulness  in  this  world.  I  am  ready  to  die  now. 
W  ithout  my  leg  I  am  nobody  ;  I  can  never  dance  and  never 
teach  again  I " 


Deserving  Confidence.— There  is  no  article  which 
so  richly  deserves  the  entire  confidence  of  the  community 
as  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,  Those  suffering  from 
Asthmatic  and  Bronchial  Diseases,  Coughs,  and  Coldi, 
should  try  them.     Price  25  cents. 


DCCXXXVlI.-Billof  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sun- 
day, January  7,  1894. 
Crab  Soup. 
Broiled  Quail  on  Toast.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Green  Peas.     Spinach. 
Roast  Pork.  Apple  Sauce. 
Cauliflower  Salad. 
Baked-Apple  Custard.     Lady-Fingers. 
Coffee. 
Apple    Custard.— Peel,   cut,   and  core  twelve    apples 
and   put  them   in   a  saucepan   with   a  small  teacupful  of 
cold  water,  and,  as  they  heat,  bruise  them  to  a  pulp  and 
sweeten  wiih  granulated  sugar  ;  add  the  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon.     When  cold  put  the  fruit  at  the  bottom  of  a  pan 
and  pour  over  it  a  custard  made  of  one  pint  of  milk,  four 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  minutes. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 

ONLY  MEDAL  at  WORLD'S   FAIR   for  TABLE    USE  On 

strength,  purity,  and  good  flavor.    Your  gro- 
cer has  it  if  he  keeps  the  best.    Ask  for  it. 


An  English  firm  have  recently  been  granted  letters 
patent  for  an  invention  whereby  the  heeis  of  boots 
and  shoes  can  be  easily  detached  or  reversed.  The 
invention  consists  of  steel,  or  any  similar  material, 
shaped  as  a  lift,  with  flange  and  groove,  by  the  first 
of  which  it  is  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  height  of  the 
heel  at  the  option  of  the  maker,  while  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  heel  is  so  constructed  as  to  slide  into  posi- 
tion so  that  it  is  indistinguishable  from  an  ordinary 
heel;  but  to  insure  absolute  security  a  fine  screw  is 
inserted  from  the  inside.  When  the  top  piece  be- 
comes slightly  worn  down,  the  wearer  can  reverse  it 
to  the  other  boot,  and  after  these  have  been  well 
worn,  they  can  be  replaced  by  a  new  set  at  a  very 
small  cost. 


Some  amusement  was  caused  at  the  Patriarchs' 
ball  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  bankers  in  New 
York  city,  who  took  their  wives  on  the  floor  at  eleven 
o'clock,  then  calmly  went  upstairs  to  rooms  which 
they  had  previously  engaged  and  went  to  sleep  tran- 
quilly until  half-past  three,  when  they  were  awakened, 
and  returned  in  time  to  take  their  wives  home  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 


The  Shah  of  Persia  intends  to  visit  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Vienna  next  May  or  June, 
and  will  remain  in  Europe  several  months.  The 
rulers  whom  he  is  to  honor  are  in  an  unhappy  state 
of  mind  already.  Entertaining  him  is  more  expensive 
than  entertaining  any  other  monirch.  His  retinue 
is  almost  a  legion. 


"What  is  your  objection  to  private  theatricals?" 
he  asked  of  the  sour-faced  man.  "The  publicity 
that  is  invariably  attached  to  them."  was  the  reply.— 
Washington  Star. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  '1  herefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


YOU  CAN  NOT  GET  BUSINESS 

Unless  you  advertise  and  let  people  know  what 
you  have  to  sell. 

GOOD  ADVERTISING 

Is  that  which  is  read  by  the  people  you  want 
to  reach  and  tells  them  you  have  what  they 
want  to  buy. 

EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISING 

Is  that  which  is  read  by  the  people  who  want 
to  buy  what  you  have  to  sell. 

CHEAP  ADVERTISING 

Is  that  which  reaches  possible  customers  at 
the  least  cost  to  you  per  customer.  An  adver- 
tisement in  a  weekly  of  general  circulation 
secures  these  advantages  and  you  will  find 

IT  IS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 


'X.Wfi'iFOR.rHE.PIPE 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  PIPE  SMOKER 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO 


GOLDEN  SCEPTRE 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not 
convince  you  so  quickly  as  a  trial  that 
it  is  almost  PERFECTION.  We 
will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample 
to  any  address.  Prices,  1  lb.,  $1.35, 
%  lb.,  40  cts.  Send  for  catalogue. 
M.  BLASK.OWER  &  CO.,  Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS  A  LETTER  OK  POSTAL  CARD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  t-'nee  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  enti.ed  if  soldier  leftneither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  In 
service,  or  from  eflTects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  latewar,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  without  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to$io  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  011  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  doe  to  Bervice  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty- in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1333  to  1843,  are  entitled  under  A  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o- dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
later  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 


P.O.  Box 463. 


WASHINGTON 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence ae  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.     All  we  claim. 

Do  not:  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  who  sees  them.  They  are 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port- 
able to  ship  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  by  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  Is  Imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 
strength  than  any  other  stone.     Apply  to 

R.  F.  ROBERTSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,  Los  Gatog,  Cal. 
N.  CLARK  &  SONS,  17  and  19  Spear  Street, 
San  Francisco.     Telephone   771. 


Don't  lose 
Heart. 

PLANT  FERRY'S  SEEDS      , 

,  this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  J 

.  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894  u  ill  £ 

give  you  many  valuable  hints  F 

\  about  what  to  raise  and  hwiXXif 

L  raise  it.  It  contains  informa-^ 

^tlon  to  be  had  from  no  ot  berj 

k  source.    Free  to  all.^ 

kD.M.  Ferry  &Co.^ 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subj  ect, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUKEAU  OF  PKESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


BOKTESTELIj    tSs    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.^rapp^g.i  401403  Saiisome  St. 
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WORLD'S  FAIR 

o 

MEDALS 

o 

Were  awarded  to  the  makers  of 

0 

0 

RAMBLER  BICYCLES 

For  various  points  of  excellence,  the 

c 

HIGHEST  AWARD  ON  BICYCLES, 

o 

o 

All  about  RAJIBLEKS  in  our  flue  Catalogue. 

tree  at  all  Rambler  Agencies,  or  sent 

direct  for  two  S-cent  stamps. 

o 

0 

GORMTJLLT    &    JEFFERT  MFG.  CO., 
Chicago.    BostoD.    Washington.   New  Yo-k. 

o 

0 

o          O          O          O          0          0 

0 

LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
best: 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices — 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

US'  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  St*.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


sly  dog.' 


-"  I  know  a  thing  or  two." 
-Life. 


Scafely — "  You 


"That  fellow  Jawley  is  a  broker,  isn't  he?" 
"  Yes."  "  Has  he  got  any  money  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  he's 
got  mine." — Life. 

Hicks — "  Your  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  for  the 
poor  ?  "  Wicks— "  Yes  ;  though  it  sounds  like  rank 
egotism  to  say  it." — Boston  Transcript. 

Sarah—"  She's  worth  a  million,  and  just  the  right 
age  for  you."  Jerry — "  Any  girl  worth  a  million  is 
the  right  age  for  me." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  before  we  eat  you  ?  " 
said  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Isles  to  a  Boston  mis- 
sionary. "  I  have,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  awhile  on  the  advantages  of  a  vegetable  diet." 
— Bazar. 

"I've  been  looking  for  my  husband  for  the  last 
two  hours,"  said  an  agitated  woman  to  a  calm  one. 
"Don't  be  excited,  madam,"  replied  the  latter; 
"  I've  been  looking  for  a  husband  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years." — Bazar. 

Dashaway — "  Old  man,  can't  you  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow night?"  Stuffer—  "Certainly,  old  fellow; 
but  you  will  have  to  make  it  eight  o'clock."  Dash- 
away—"  Why  so  late  ?  "  Stuffer—"  I  have  another 
dinner  at  six." — Puck.\  !:^_^_    ..„<  ■■    w& 

Pond  mother  (to  her  son,  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays)— "Charles,  dear,  how  did  you  find  your 
bed  last  night?"  Charies  (blushing  furiously) — 
"  Phew  1  I  thought  you  were  asleep  when  I  came 
home . ' ' — Pick-Me-  Up . 

Castleton—"  What,  old  man,  you  are  not  reading 
the  Bible,  are  you?"  Sandstone— "  Yes,  I  am." 
Castleton— "  What  for?"  Sandstone—"  One  of  my 
relatives  sent  it  to  me  for  a  wedding  present,  and  I've 
got  to  tell  them  how  I  like  it." — Truth. 

Officer  McGoib  —  "An'  is  the  har-r-rd  toimes 
affectin'  your  business  ahny?"  Hungry  Higgins— 
"Is  it  affectin'  me  business?  Is  it?  W'y  dey's 
gettin"  to  be  so  many  amatoors  in  it  dat  de  legit 
don't  stand  no  show  at  all." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Cora — "There  is  the  great  suffrage  agitator  who 
believes  that  women  should  have  equal  rights  with 
men."  Merriii—"  I  thought  as  much.  There  was 
a  long  line  at  the  ticket- window,  and  she  shoved  her 
way  in  at  the  head  of  it,  because  she  was  a  woman." 
—Puck. 

Young  wife  (to  house  decorator) — "  I  hope  you 
will  get  this  finished  this  afternoon."  Painter — 
"Well,  mum,  1  can  do  yer  swallers  and  roses  right 
enough  ;  but  I  must  tell  yer,  if  yer  want  the  panels 
finished  this  afternoon,  it  won't  run  to  Coopids." — 
Pick-Me- Up. 

The  wrong  confident :  She—"  I  hear  you  are  go- 
ing to  marry  a  widow."  He — "  No.  I  love  her  to 
desperation,  but  I  can  not  ask  her  to  be  my  wife." 
She—"  What  is  the  obstacle  ?  "  He— "  Her  money." 
She — "Goes  to  her  husband's  family  if  she  re- 
marries ?  " — Life. 

Cholly  Litewaite—"Avf,  let  me  have  five  cents' 
worth  of  chestnuts,  please."  Chestnut  vender — "  No 
changa.  Minda  de  standa,  me  getta  some."  Miss 
Van  Hauser — "Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lite- 
waite  ?  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  business  for  your- 
self. Let  me  have  ten  cents'  worth  of  roasted, 
please. ' ' —  Truth . 

"George,"  said  Mrs.  Cawker  to  her  husband, 
"why  did  you  ask  Carrie  what  she  wanted  for  a 
Christmas  present,  and  when  she  replied  that  she 
wanted  a  sealskin  sack,  why  did  you  go  off  and  get 
her  a  cheap  glove-buttoner  ?  "  "  Why,  my  dear," 
replied  Cawker,  "  the  essential  thing  about  a  Christ- 
mas gift  is  that  it  shall  be  a  complete  surprise." — 
Bazar. 

Colonel  Cracker  (of  Alabama) — "  Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Pennave,  that  one  thing  which  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  is  the  absence  of  any  monument  in  Wash- 
ington commemorative  of  the  bravery  and  valor  of 
the  South."  Mr.  Pennave—"  Why,  Colonel  Cracker  I 
We  have  an  enormous  one  1  The  largest  and  the 
most  expensive  in  the  city."  Colonel  Cracker— 
"Well,  I'd  just  like  to  see  it  1  "  Mr.  Pennave — 
"  Step  around  and  have  a  look  at  the  Pension  Office." 
— Puck. 

"  Now,"  said  the  intrepid  explorer,  after  he  had 
shown  the  guileless  native  the  inside  workings  of  the 
brass  watch  and  had  noted  his  naive  wonder  at  the 
mysteries  of  the  mechanism,  "I  will  let  you  have 
one  of  these  for  two  tusks  ;  then  you  can  be  the  envy 
of  the  whole  tribe."  The  native  gentleman  yawned. 
"I  traded  a  second-hand  war-club  for  a  bushel  of 
those  things  when  I  was  at  the  World's  Fair  last  sum- 
mer," said  he,  "and  there  was  not  a  one  of  them 
that  ran  for  more  than  a  week.  Got  any  chewin' 
about  your  clothes  ?" — Indianapolis  Journal. 


For  Ill-Effects  of  Alkali  Water 

USE   HORSFORD'S   ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  assists  in  relieving  the 
ill-effects  of  alkali  water  by  neutralizing  the  alkali, 
assisting  the  weakened  stomach  and  rendering  the 
process  of  digestion  natural  and  easv. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance  k*  Company. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  ASSETS,  $3,000,000. 

AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THKOUGHOTJT    AMERICA. 

D.  J.  Staples,  President.         Wat.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President.      B.  Faymonville,  2d  V.  P.  and  Sec'y. 
I.  B.  Levison.  Marine  Sec'y.     Louis  Weinmann.  Ass't.  Sec'y.        Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 
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W^'BEST  FAM  I  LY  fewa 

SPERRY  8c  CO.   •■  STOCKTON. CAL    = 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Exact  Size. 


Perfecto. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    133   Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;    and  ELAUBEB  &  LEVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  "by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  ...." 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  {Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  ILife  for  One  Year,  by  Mail , 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'e  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.86 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The'  Argonaut  and  ILipplncott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  6.25 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gae 
Grates.    Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   CAS-LICHT    COMPANY, 
226    POST    STREET. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  341  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street, 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.-  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAXACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T/ie  MojwcA  of 

§r»eakfas+  food  s 
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The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XXXIV.       No.  3. 


San  Francisco,  January    15,    1894. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— TIu  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  tlie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year ;  six  months,  $ '2.25  ;  three  months ,$ 7 \jo ; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  tlte  Postal  Union,  $5,00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  S4JO  per  year,  or  to  cents  per -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
eents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlie  interior  supplied  by  t/te  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  wltom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wis/ting  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publisliers. 
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The  talk  of  impeaching  President  Cleveland  has  not  been 
received  by  the  country  with  disapproval.  Few  Republi- 
cans are  disposed  to  defend  him,  the  Mugwumps  are  silent, 
and  the  Democrats  are  languid  in  their  loyalty.  There  is 
even  Democratic  encouragement  given  to  the  Republicans. 
Democrats  realize  that  their  one-time  idol  has  so  bedeviled 
their  party  that  it  is  doomed  to  lose  both  Congress  and  the 
Presidency  at  the  earliest  day  on  which  the  people  can 
crowd  to  the  polls.  Therefore  has  a  great  hunger  for  re- 
venge been  created  in  many  Democratic  bosoms,  and  the 
ejectment  of  Cleveland  from   his   office  would  give  a  satis- 


faction to  many  of  his  late  followers  far  exceeding  in  in- 
tensity that  likely  to  be  experienced  by  other  citizens  who 
have  only  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  process  of  impeachment  is  a  simple  one,  as  the  coun- 
try learned  by  experience  in  the  case  of  President  Johnson. 
The  Federal  Constitution,  Article  XL,  Section  4,  provides 
that  "the  President,  Vice- President,  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Johnson  could  not  be  accused 
of  either  treason  or  bribery,  but  his  acts  during  his  warfare 
with  Congress  over  the  reconstruction  measures  were  held 
by  that  body  to  come  under  the  head  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  His  policy  was  to  readmit  the  conquered 
Southern  States  to  their  old  place  in  the  Union  as  soon  as 
possible,  whereas  the  people  of  the  North,  as  a  whole,  be- 
lieved that  they  should  be  kept  for  a  season  under  the  firm 
hand  of  military  government.  Johnson's  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  civil  power  in  the  lately  rebellious  States,  at  the  expense 
of  the  authority  of  the  military  governors,  the  latter  being 
removable  at  his  pleasure,  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Law  in  March,  1867,  which  provided  that  no  re- 
movals of  appointed  Federal  officials  could  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  appointments  to  vacancies 
occuring  during  the  recess  of  Congress  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  at  its  next  session.  In  those  stirring 
days,  Congress  had  a  very  different  conception  of  its  im- 
portance from  that  entertained  by  the  body  at  present,  or  by 
President  Cleveland,  who  sighs  at  "  having  it  on  his  hands," 
and  treats  it  as  a  schoolmaster  would  his  class.  Johnson 
brought  the  conflict  to  a  crisis  in  August,  1867,  when  he  re- 
moved Secretary  of  War  Stanton  and  called  General  Grant 
to  his  place.  Though,  as  the  President  pleaded  at  his  sub- 
sequent trial,  Mr.  Stanton  had  expressed  emphatically  his 
opinion  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act  when  its  veto  was  under  consideration,  the  removed  Sec- 
retary retired  "  under  protest  to  superior  force,"  basing  his 
denial  of  the  President's  right  on  the  statute  in  question. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  now  to  recall  how  high  a  hand 
Congress  took  with  the  occupant  of  the  White  House  in 
that  era,  especially  as  there  are  several  points  of  striking 
similarity  in  the  characters  of  Johnson  and  Cleveland.  A 
supreme  egotism  and  unshakable  obstinacy,  a  haughty  impa- 
tience of  opposition  and  a  persistent  determination  to  have  his 
own  way,  distinguished  Johnson  as  they  do  Cleveland.  When 
Congress  assembled,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  state- 
ment of  his  reasons  for  the  removal  of  Stanton,  but  the 
Senate  refused  to  sustain  the  action.  Grant  resigned,  and 
Johnson  was  compelled  to  take  back  into  his  cabinet  a  Sec- 
retary of  War  whom  he  detested  and  who  was  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  administration's  policy.  But  in  the  February  fol- 
lowing, Stanton  was  again  removed  and  his  successor  ap- 
pointed. Whereupon  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  the  President  had  no  power  to  remove  and  appoint 
a  Secretary  of  War,  and  Stanton  refused  to  go.  On  the 
very  next  day  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  resolution, 
decided  that  the  President  should  be  impeached  for  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Articles  of  impeachment  were 
agreed  on  and  presented  to  the  Senate  on  March  5,  1868. 
The  specifications  were  based  on  Johnson's  removal  of 
Stanton,  his  expression  in  public  speeches  of  his  contempt 
for  Congress,  and  his  hindrance  of  the  execution  of  some  of 
its  acts.  There  were  thirty-five  votes  in  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  the  President's  ejectment  from  office  to  nineteen  against, 
but  as  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  remove,  Johnson 
held  on. 

Remembering  the  tremendous  interests  with  which  the 
government  was  dealing  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  South,  and  the  heat  of  passion  at 
the  North,  it  is  not  strange  that  profoundly  divergent  views 
on  the  wisdom  of  policies  should  have  been  held,  or  that 
the  President  and  Congress  should  have  done  battle. 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  a  President  who  in  a  peaceful 
period  like  the  present  should,  in  answer  to  the  promptings 
of  his  imperial  vanity,  set  up  his  will  unnecessarily,  wantonly, 
against  that  of  Congress  ?     Cleveland  has  exceeded  Johnson 


in  his  leanings  toward  dictatorialism.  He  has  exhibited 
contempt  for  Congress  in  both  word  and  act.  He,  of  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  suspended  the  purchase  of  silver  and  the 
operation  of  the  Geary  Chinese  Registration  Act.  He  ap- 
pointed a  personal  agent,  a  "  Paramount  Commissioner" — an 
officer  unknown  to  the  constitution — to  take  command  of  the 
war-ships  of  the  United  States  at  Hawaii.  When  Congress 
was  in  session,  without  consulting  it,  he  entered  upon  the 
scheme  of  overthrowing  a  friendly  republican  government — 
practically  an  act  of  war. 

Had  Grover  Cleveland's  historical  reading  bred  in  him  a 
lunatic  desire  to  go  down  to  posterity  hand  in  hand  with 
Andrew  Johnson,  he  could  scarcely  have  set  about  gratify- 
ing his  wish  more  deliberately  than  he  has  done.  The 
technical  case  against  him  is  unassailable ;  but  whether  he 
is  impeached  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  Democrats  and 
not  upon  the  Republicans  in  the  present  Congress.  We  do 
not  think  anything  will  come  of  it  but  talk.  It  took  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  to  bring  impeachment  proceedings  against  a 
dictatorial  Republican  President.  The  Democrats  are  docile. 
They  would  never  impeach  a  Republican  President,  much 
less  a  Democratic  one. 

The  remarks  of  Colonel  Stevenson,  of  San  Francisco,  on 
entering  his  ninety-fifth  year,  have  attracted  attention.  He 
has  outlived,  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  threescore  years 
and  ten  to  which  the  sage  limited  the  average  of  human 
life,  and  yet,  until  he  had  the  "  grip  "  last  year,  he  never  knew 
sickness  or  pain.  He  has  pursued  the  rules  usually  laid 
down  for  the  preservation  of  health,  has  been  temperate, 
though  not  a  total  abstainer,  industrious,  a  simple  eater,  and 
a  devotee  of  personal  cleanliness  ;  partly  by  adhering  to 
this  regime,  partly  through  good  fortune,  he  has  reached  his 
ninety-fifth  year  with  his  bodily  vigor  unimpaired  and  his 
hearing  and  his  eyesight  perfect.  History  records  few  such 
examples. 

Dr.  Alleyne  Adams,  who  has  written  on  the  subject  of 
longevity,  is  probably  in  error  when  he  says  that  fewer  peo- 
ple live  to  extreme  old  age  now  than  formerly.  He  admits 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  in  civilized  communities  is 
found  to  be  increasing  ;  but  he  ascribes  the  improvement  to 
reduced  mortality  at  all  ages  below  forty  in  consequence  of 
increased  skill  among  physicians.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the  skill  should  not  benefit  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 
The  diseases  which  affect  the  old  are  special  diseases  of 
certain  organs,  as  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  brain, 
the  kidneys.  These  are  precisely  the  maladies  on  which  the 
faculty  is  concentrating  its  energy.  It  ought  to  be  able  to 
heal  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  as  it  does  of  the  constitu- 
tional or  local  diseases  of  youth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  old 
people  live  to  a  greater  age  than  their  fathers,  as  insurance 
companies  will  testify.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
octogenarians  in  harness,  and  men  of  sixty  often  consider 
themselves  boys. 

The  English  tables  of  comparative  mortality  are  so  in- 
structive that  the  want  of  similar  tables  for  this  country  is 
keenly  felt.  It  is  found  in  England  that  the  calling  in  which 
men  live  to  the  greatest  age  is  that  of  clergymen,  and  it  is 
put  down  at  one  hundred  as  the  standard,  all  other  callings 
being  set  down  at  proportionately  higher  figures.  The 
longevity  of  ministers  is  explained  by  the  easy,  tranquil,  un- 
eventful lives  which  they  lead,  without  mental  or  physical 
friction.  Next  to  clergymen,  the  longest  lived  men  are 
gardeners,  farmers,  and  farm-laborers,  whose  place  is  marked 
by  the  respective  figures  of  108,  114,  and  126.  Such  men 
live  in  the  open  air.  Their  lives,  also,  are  placid  and  involve 
no  wear  and  tear  of  mind. 

Men  of  business  a*e  fairly  long-lived.  Grocers  figure  at 
139;  commercial  travelers  and  clerks  at  171  and  179; 
dry-goods  dealers  at  159;  and  shop-keepers  generally  at 
158.  Lawyers  rate  with  these,  with  a  figure  of  152,  which 
shows  that  the  disputations  of  pleaders,  however  animated 
they  may  seem,  are  in  reality  soothing  to  the  mind. 
Doctors,  who  are  supposed  to  share  the  distresses  of  their 
patients,  do  not  live  as  long  as  lawyers  ;  their 
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It  seems  that  paper-making  is  a  very  healthy  pursuit ;  the 
figure  of  paper-makers  is  120.  Carpenters  also  show  up 
well  with  a  figure  of  148.  Bakers,  who  pursue  a  healthy 
calling,  but  are  exposed  to  sharp  changes  of  temperature, 
are  rated  at  172  ;  and  in  the  seventies  we  also  find  masons, 
builders,  cabinet-  makers,  painters,  plumbers,  and  black- 
smiths. The  eighties  include  tailors,  woolen  spinners,  gun- 
smiths, and  railroad  hands.  Among  the  nineties  are  hatters, 
printers,  cotton  spinners  ;  and  those  who  are  rated  at  some- 
thing over  200  are  butchers,  bookbinders,  cutlers,  stone 
quarry-men,  and  glass-makers. 

What  may  be  called  the  extra-hazardous  callings  include 
street-peddlers,  who  are  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  who  are  rated  at  338  ;  Cornish  miners,  who 
figure  at  331,  which  covers  deaths  from  accidents  ;  earthen- 
ware-makers, who  use  poisonous  drugs  and  figure  at  314  ; 
and  file-makers,  who  are  classed  at  300,  steel  dust  being  one 
of  the  risks  of  their  trade.  The  most  unhealthy  of  all  the 
businesses  reported  is  that  of  hotel  work,  which  is  set 
down  at  397.  Public-houses  seem  to  be  particularly  un- 
healthy. Inn-keepers  are  quoted  at  274,  liquor  dealers  at 
the  same,  and  brewers  at  245.  These  callings  are  short- 
lived in  consequence  of  the  temptation  to  drink  which  they 
afford.  A  man  who  sells  liquor  is  always  tasting  it ;  in  sips 
he  consumes  in  a  day  much  alcohol. 

The  moral  of  the  tables  is  that  we  ought  all  to  enter  the 
church  if  possible.  If  that  avenue  of  usefulness  is  incon- 
veniently crowded,  we  should  become  farmers.  The  trouble 
is  that  a  man  of  alert  mind  is  out  of  place  in  both  the 
pulpit  and  the  wheat-field.  Both  callings  call  for  placid 
natures,  which  take  things  for  granted  and  accept  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  with  calm  acquiescence.  And 
again,  though  religion  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  and 
wheat  the  second  best,  mankind  needs  other  things  besides  j 
we  must  have  butcher  meat  and  panes  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dows, though  we  know  that  on  the  average  the  butcher  and 
glass-maker  will  only  live  half  as  long  as  the  minister. 
Men  might,  to  be  sure,  become  paper-makers,  who  are  very 
nearly  as  long-lived  as  the  clergy,  but  this  calling  sometimes 
leads  to  printing,  which  is  decidedly  short-lived.  In  a  pre- 
vious table  of  mortality,  it  was  shown  that  among  newspaper 
men  editors  were  long-lived  and  reporters  short-lived,  and  it 
was  argued  that  the  large  mortality  among  the  latter  was  due 
to  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  night 
work.  Why  editors  should  be  long-lived,  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain, except  on  the  theory  that  steady  doses  of  abuse 
toughen  the  system  as  well  as  the  cuticle.  But  perhaps 
Providence  prolongs  their  lives  because  they  do  so  much  good. 

On  Wednesday,  January  10,  1894,  a  State  convention  of 
wool-growers  was  held  in  San  Francisco.  Many  Democrats 
participated,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  a  Democrat.  The 
list  of  vice-presidents  showed  that  nearly  every  county  in 
California  is  directly  interested  in  wool-growing.  The  reso- 
lutions and  addresses  showed  that  there  are  about  43,000,- 
000  sheep  in  the  United  States,  employing  directly  and  indi- 
rectly 1,200,000  people,  and  a  capital  of  $125,000,000; 
that  the  State  ot  California  contains  approximately  4,500,- 
000  sheep,  producing  annually  35,000,000  pounds  of  wool  ; 
that  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  otherwise  waste  and  of  little 
value,  have  been  profitably  employed  as  sheep  ranges ; 
that  $100,000,000  are  invested  in  the  sheep  industry 
in  this  State ;  that  30,000  citizens  of  California  are  em- 
ployed directly  in  the  production  of  wool  and  mutton  sheep 
and  in  woolen  manufactures  ;  that  the  value  of  the  annual 
wool  clip  of  California  has,  prior  to  last  year,  been  about 
$5,000,000 ;  that  this  large  amount  of  money  has  flowed 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  this  State  every  year,  aside 
from  what  they  get  from  mutton  ;  that  the  mere  prospect  of 
the  proposed  tariff  change  has  prostrated  the  wool  business, 
and  made  alarm  and  disaster  widespread ;  that  the  impend- 
ing threat  of  free  raw  wool  and  radical  reductions  on  woolen 
goods  has  caused  the  price  of  domestic  wools  to  fall  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  the  prices  of  a  year  ago  ;  that 
the  value  of  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  has  depreciated 
$50,000,000,  and  in  California  $5,000,000. 

The  convention  protested,  "  in  the  most  positive  and 
solemn  manner,"  against  the  impending  tariff  changes,  and 
sent  this  protest  to  the  Democratic  Congress  now  sitting  at 
Washington. 

But  what  do  they  expect?  Do  they  think  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  which  is  pledged  to  these  reductions,  will 
be  deterred  by  such  a  trifling  thing  as  the  ruin  of  a  vast 
industry  ?  What  proportion  of  the  "  30,000  citizens  of 
California  employed  directly"  in  the  wool  industries  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket?  And  if  a  majority  did,  as  is  prob- 
able, does  not  the  convention  think  that  it  would  do  them 
good  to  have  a  little  Democratic  tariff  legislation  on  wool  ? 
That  is  what  they  voted  for,  and  they  are  getting  it 
'..here  the  chicken  got  the  axe. 

onsidering  the  illimitable  power  for  doing  good  which  it 
ssesses,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  mysteriously  un- 


willing to  exercise  it  in  these  United  States.  As  is  well 
known  to  the  learned,  the  ability  to  work  miracles  inheres  in 
Mother  Church  to-day  as  amply  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
early  fathers,  who  thought  nothing  of  relating  in  their  books 
how  they  had  even  raised  the  dead  to  confound  the  in- 
fidel. Under  each  Roman  Catholic  altar  there  are  relics  of 
saints  warranted  to  cure  all  diseases  and  set  at  defiance 
every  law  of  nature.  In  the  back  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  intellectual  bogs  of  New  York  city,  but  seldom  else- 
where in  America,  such  relics  are  occasionally  permitted  to 
take  the  place  of  the  physician  and  surgeon,  and  bring  fees 
to  the  sacred  coffers — the  most  noticeable  recent  instance 
being  the  utilization  of  the  "  Wrist  of  the  Grandmother  of 
God,"  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
whereby  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  taken 
by  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  in  one  week,  and  the 
faith  of  the  pious  greatly  upbuilt  throughout  Democratic 
circles  in  the  American  metropolis  besides.  But  though  it  is 
known  to  the  learned  that  the  supernatural  powers  of  Rorn,e 
have  not  abated  with  the  passage  of  centuries  and  the 
growth  of  civilization,  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  Prot- 
estant wastes  of  this  heretic  republic  are  under  a  contrary 
impression.  When  they  encounter  in  their  casual  historical 
reading  such  facts  as  that  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  disputes  with 
the  Arians,  "produced  men  possessed  by  devils,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  the  relics  of  certain  martyrs,  acknowledged 
with  loud  cries  that  the  Nicean  doctrine  of  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead  was  true,"  they  assume  that  these  wonders 
could  only  occur  in  a  remote  age  of  faith.  Also  when  they 
learn  that  in  1601  a  horse,  whose  master  had  taught  him 
some  unusual  tricks,  was  tried  in  Lisbon,  found  guilty  of 
being  possessed  by  the  devil  and  burned,  they  marvel  at  the 
survival  of  superstition  so  grotesque  up  to  so  late  a  period 
as  the  seventeenth  century.  Such  is  the  deplorable 
effect  of  Protestantism  upon  the  human  mind.  To  the  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic  of  the  present  there  is  nothing  incred- 
ible in  the  church's  supernatural  feats  of  the  past.  Belief 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  the  miracle  of  possession  by  devils 
is  still  necessary  to  salvation.  The  New  York  Sun,  only  the 
other  day,  published  a  long  and  admirably  respectful  inter- 
view with  Father  Lawrence,  one  of  the  monks  of  the  Pas- 
sionist  Monastery  in  Hoboken,  where  recently  exorcism  was 
performed  for  the  relief  of  a  woman,  "  who,  drawn  by  the 
fame  of  the  monastery,  came  a  long  distance  to  be  dispos- 
sessed of  the  evil  spirit  under  whose  influence  she  believed 
herself  to  be."  A  great  many  other  priests  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  were  interviewed,  and  "none  of  them  but 
spoke  of  the  church's  power  to  expel  demons,  and  of  suc- 
cessful exorcisms,  as  a  matter  of  course."  To  the  reporter 
Father  Lawrence,  naturally  eager  to  advertise  his  beloved 
church  to  an  enlightened  generation,  gave  not  only  the 
formula  for  evicting  imps  from  human  bodies,  but  told  of 
some  particularly  difficult  cases  in  which  triumphs,  as  signal 
as  gratifying,  had  been  won.     We  quote  from  the  Sun: 

"  Father  Lawrence  said  that  he  was  witness  once  of  an  exorcism  in 
which  the  evil  spirit  in  coming  out  of  the  man  rent  and  tore  him. 
While  kneeling  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  possessed  one,  early  in  the 
ceremony,  began  to  contort  his  countenance  as  if  in  derision  at  what 
was  going  on.  The  priest  continuing  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  office, 
the  victim  of  demoniacal  possession  exchanged  his  devout  attitude  for 
an  upright  posture,  and  then  threw  himself  violently  backward,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  spring  of  several  yards.  He  was  brought  back  with 
difficulty  to  the  chancel-rail,  continued  Father  Lawrence,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  proceeded  with.  The  manifestations  of  the  demon's  dis- 
pleasure on  being  ousted  were  finally  quelled,  and  the  man  was  restored 
to  his  normal  condition." 

Considering  how  easy  it  is,  after  all,  to  oust  a  devil,  what- 
ever sufferings  the  process  may  cause  the  patient,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  church,  which  constantly  makes  pre- 
tensions to  being  patriotic,  does  not  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  American  people  and  lift  some  heavy  burdens  from  their 
lives.  Surely  no  more  certain  means  of  popularizing  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States  could  be  adopted  than  were 
pity  taken  on  Grover  Cleveland,  with  whom  the  merciless 
demons  of  Conceit  and  Obstinacy  are  playing  such  pranks, 
to  his  own  undoing,  his  party's  ruin,  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  country.  If  Papal  Delegate  Satolli,  accompanied  and 
assisted  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
should  go  to  the  White  House  on  this  godly  and  public- 
spirited  errand,  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  rather  the  demons  that 
use  him  for  their  tabernacle,  might  cut  up  as  roughly  as  did 
the  Grseco-Roman  patient  described  by  Father  Lawrence, 
but  for  such  contingencies  the  priests  would  be  prepared. 
The  operator,  as  Father  Lawrence  explained  to  the  Sun, 
quoting  from  the  official  volume,  requires  a  crucifix  in  his 
hands  or  in  sight.  "The  relics  of  saints  may  be  placed 
reverently  on  the  possessed  person's  heart  or  head,"  care,  of 
course,  being  taken  "lest  the  relics  be  treated  unworthily,  or 
any  injury  done  them  by  the  demon."  Mgr.  Satolli,  in  con- 
fronting the  illustrious  victim,  could  easily  obey  the  instruc- 
tion to  "command  the  evil  spirits  to  be  silent  and  only  re- 
spond to  his  interrogatories."  This,  perhaps,  might  estop 
the  possessed  from  cumbering  the  carpet  of  the  executive 
mansion  with  the  heavy  phrases  under  which  his  messages 


lumber  and  stagger.  And  the  delegate  would  be  on  guard, 
naturally,  "  not  to  give  credit  if  the  demons  should  pretend 
to  be  the  spirits  of  saints,  or  of  great  dead  persons,  or  a 
good  angel's."  These  further  rules  could  readily  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  monseigneur  : 

"  Necessary  questions  are  what  is  the  name  and  number  of  the  be- 
sieging demons,  the  time  in  which  they  entered  the  possessed,  the 
cause  of  their  entrance,  and  other  inquiries  of  the  sort.  Scoffing  and 
inapt  replies  of  the  demons,  let  the  exorcist  restain  or  contemn,  and 
let  him  admonish  the  bystanders,  of  whom  there  should  be  a  few,  not 
to  pay  heed  to  thera,  or  themselves  to  interrogate  the  possessed." 

The  interior  of  Mr.  Cleveland  having  been  swept  and 
garnished,  the  State  Department  could  with  advantage  to  the 
country  be  visited  and  Secretary  Gresham  held  up  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  for  the  deportation  from  him,  under  the 
ecclesiastical  Geary  act,  of  the  demons  of  Feebleness,  Flab- 
biness,  and  Self-Righteousness.  Then  might  the  Senate  be 
treated  for  the  expulsion  of  the  devils  of  Dullness,  Pomposity, 
and  Sloth,  and  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  House  be 
exorcised  of  the  spirits  of  Demagogy,  Pugnacity,  Garrulity, 
and  Rye. 

The  heads  of  the  church  in  America  having  set  the  ex- 
ample thus,  inferior  prelates  throughout  the  Union  could 
with  propriety  be  ordered  to  make  themselves  useful.  The 
daily  press  everywhere  needs  the  exorcist's  services.  Some 
spry  archbishop  might  have  the  luck,  under  Providence,  to 
waylay  "  Gath  "  successfully  and  force  the  demon  of  Words 
from  his  long  and  intolerable  service.  Here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  the  good  work  was  going  forward  in  all  cities 
simultaneously,  our  potent  and  reverend  friend  Archbishop 
Riordan,  reinforced  by  Vicar-General  Prendergast  and  Rev. 
Father  Montgomery,  could  round  up  the  proprietors,  and 
editors,  and  reporters  of  the  daily  newspapers,  and  divorce 
from  them  the  demons  of  Mendacity,  Boasting,  Greed, 
Grossness,  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  and  Contention.  There 
might  not  be  much  left  of  the  newspapers  after  so  heroic  an 
amputation,  but  what  remained  could  be  taken  up  without 
soiling  the  hand  and  introduced  to  the  home  without  fumi- 
gation. 

He  who  has  the  power  to  abate  an  evil  and  refrains  from 
putting  forth  that  power,  is  manifestly  to  blame  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  being  endowed  with  ability  to  expel 
demons,  is  responsible  for  their  possession  of  the  individ- 
uals and  classes  we  have  named,  and  of  all  others  in  like 
case.  Not  to  do  good  when  good  can  be  done  is  wicked, 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Truly  is 
Rome  in  a  perilous  state.  Unless  she  shall  have  out  her 
relics  and  her  priests  and  employ  her  exorcising  formulas,  it 
would  puzzle  Touchstone  to  see  how  she  can  be  saved. 


California  Democrats  are  beginning  to  squirm.  The 
Wilson  bill  is  smiting  them  under  the  fifth  rib.  Wine, 
wool,  and  fruit  are  the  great  products  of  the  State,  next  to 
wheat.  All  of  these  are  threatened  by  the  Wilson  tariff. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  a  wine-grower,  as  does  the  Ex- 
aminer, that  he  ought  to  submit  to  a  loss  of  profits  in  his 
business  in  order  that  the  whole  country  may  be  benefited  ; 
that  if  he  can  not  sell  his  wine  at  all,  he  can  at  all  events 
buy  steel  rails  more  cheaply.  But  the  wine-grower  wants  to 
sell  wine,  and  he  does  not  want  to  buy  steel  rails. 

Under  the  Republican  tariff,  California  wines  were  pro- 
tected to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  given  a  fighting 
chance  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  against  foreign 
wines  ;  through  good  report  and  evil  report  they  have  held 
their  way.  Much  of  the  evil  report,  by  the  way,  came  from 
Californians,  who  might  have  been  in  better  business.  But 
as  the  years  have  rolled  by,  California  wines  have  gradually 
become  recognized  in  the  East,  and  have  been  sold  as  Cali- 
fornia wines.  For  years  they  had  been  sold  under  foreign 
labels,  and  would-be  connoisseurs  smacked  their  lips  over 
them  as  pseudo  Rhine  wines  and  apocryphal  red  and  white 
Bordeaux.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  white  wines 
of  California  are  excellent  table-wines,  far  superior  in  purity 
to  the  cheaper  grades  of  Rhine  wines  and  Sauternes.  As  to 
the  red  wines,  many  of  them  are  sound  and  pure,  but  still  a 
trifle  heady  for  a  table-wine  to  those  accustomed  to  drinking 
the  light  Bordeaux.  But  they  are  improving  all  the  time, 
and,  as  we  said,  California  wines  have  fought  their  way  to 
recognition. 

Just  as  they  have  reached  the  point  where  success  seems 
certain  after  their  long  and  arduous  struggle,  the  Democratic 
party  steps  in  with  its  Wilson  tariff,  and  knocks  the  wine  in- 
dustry of  California  cold.  It  provides  that  the  duty  on  still 
wines  "  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  goods."  This  kills  the  California  product,  as 
far  as  protection  is  concerned.  The  French  output  of  wine 
this  season  has  been  something  enormous,  and  the  cheaper 
grades,  which  would  come  into  competition  with  the  Cali- 
fornia table-wines,  are  offered  freely  at  eight  cents  a  gallon. 
This  wine  could  be  laid  down  in  New  York,  under  the  Wil- 
son law,  at  eighteen  cents  a  gallon.  The  lowest  price  at 
which  the  California  product  can  be  sold  in  Eastern  markets 
is  twenty-two  cents.     Even  at  that  there  is  very  little  profit 
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for  the  wine-grower.  The  men  who  have  built  up  the  wine 
interests  of  this  State  have  labored  hard  and  long.  If  the 
Wilson  tariff  goes  into  effect  with  this  clause  unchanged, 
they  will  be  ruined,  and  they  know  it. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  Republicans  among  them.  They 
struggled  against  this  iniquitous  and  ruinous  "  revenue  "  tariff, 
and  they  have  our  earnest  sympathies.  As  for  the  Demo- 
cratic wine-growers,  who  voted  for  this  fool  scheme  which 
threatens  the  extinction  of  their  industry,  if  they  are  ruined 
it  will  serve  them  right. 

The  newest  feature  of  Eastern  life  is  the  bachelor  girl. 
This  is  a  girl  who  is  educated,  energetic,  independent,  and 
enterprising,  and  who  does  not  believe  that  a  woman's  sole 
aim  and  purpose  in  life  is  to  marry.  The  bachelor  girls  are 
not  celibates.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  wooer,  but  they  are  prepared  to  do  without  him  if 
he  does  not  come  along  in  the  right  shape  and  under  the 
right  auspices.  If  they  meet  their  ideal,  and  he  acquiesces 
in  their  mutual  affinity,  they  stand  ready  to  exchange  girl 
bachelorhood  for  wifehood  and  motherhood.  But  they 
build  their  plans  on  the  lines  of  perpetual  maidenhood,  and 
do  not  cry  their  eyes  out  when  the  plans  are  realized. 

The  girl  bachelor  is  self-supporting.  She  is  either  artist, 
or  writer,  or  actress,  or  musician,  or  cashier,  or  stenographer, 
or  decorator,  or  type-writer.  Sometimes — like  Miss  Jeannette 
Gilder,  who,  like  her  brothers,  is  an  editor  ;  or  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie Evans,  who  has  charge  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald;  Miss 
Marbury,  who  is  the  American  agent  of  Sardou  and  other 
foreign  dramatists ;  Miss  de  Wolfe,  who  is  a  successful 
actress ;  Miss  Amy  Campbell,  of  Cincinnati,  who  conducts 
a  school  of  phonography  ;  Miss  Janet  Lewis,  who  is  gaining 
fame  as  an  artist — she  realizes  a  large  income,  and  enjoys 
the  good  things  of  life.  She  occupies  a  pretty  cottage'in 
the  country  or  a  roomy  flat  in  a  good  situation  in  the  city, 
where  she  entertains  company  and  gives  snug  dinners. 
Some  of  the  girl  bachelors  keep  horses  and  own  a  box  at 
the  opera  ;  others,  again,  who  belong  to  the  humbler  class 
of  self-supporting  women,  can  afford  only  a  single  room. 
But  they  club  with  other  girls  similarly  situated  and  like- 
minded  and  form  a  mess  of  their  own.  By  adjusting  their 
expenditure  to  their  income,  they  live  pleasantly  by  them- 
selves without  the  contaminating  influence  of  male  society. 

One  of  the  girl  bachelors,  Miss  Lewis,  has  undertaken  to 
revive  A.  T.  Stewart's  scheme,  which  failed  a  few  years  ago. 
Stewart  built  one  of  the  largest  edifices  in  New  York  to  be 
a  home  for  working-girls.  Unhappily,  the  girls  quarreled  ; 
some  were  said  to  spend  their  spare  time  in  spying  on  the 
others  ;  the  restrictions  on  male  company  became  intolerable 
to  girls  who  had  been  used  to  the  boundless  freedom  of  the 
boarding-house  ;  the  institution  failed  in  its  purpose  and  the 
building  was  devoted  to  other  uses.  Miss  Lewis  proposes  to 
build  on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  an  eight-story  building  which  will  house  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  girls.  The  rooms  will  let  singly  or  in  suites, 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  rents  varying  from  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  a  month.  The  building  will  contain  the  latest 
things  in  bath-rooms,  electric  lights,  and  heating  and  cooking 
by  electricity,  besides  a  restaurant  conducted  by  a  lady  of 
experience.  No  husbands  or  fathers  of  families  will  be 
allowed  to  live  in  the  building,  but  there  will  be  no  restrictions 
on  male  visitors. 

The  plan  has  just  been  brought  to  public  notice,  but 
every  room  has  been  rented,  though  not  a  stone  of  the 
building  has  been  laid.  It  will  be  occupied  mainly  by 
artists,  literary  women,  business  women,  and  trained  nurses. 
The  special  charm  of  the  building  will  be  the  opportunity 
which  it  will  afford  to  women  of  taste  to  make  themselves 
homes  which  shall  be  pretty  and  tempting,  and  which  shall 
reflect  the  feminine  grace  of  the  occupant. 


be  sold  in  foreign  countries.  (See  Section  25.)  Duties 
levied  on  such  raw  materials  are  returned  to  the  exporter 
when  the  manufactured  product  is  sold  abroad,  thus  making 
such  materials  free  of  duty. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  whether  President  Cleveland 
and  Speaker  Crisp  intend  deliberately  to  deceive,  or  whether 
they  simply  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  We 
have  now  what  are  practically  free  raw  materials  for  our 
foreign  trade,  and  protected  raw  materials  for  our  home 
trade  ;  we  are  certain  of  our  home  market,  and  have  an 
equal  chance  in  foreign  markets.  The  statements  of  the 
President  and  the  Speaker  are  false — that  is  the  only  word  to 
use.  But  probably  they  are  not  deliberately  false.  Perhaps 
neither  gentleman  has  ever  read  the  McKinley  Bill.  In  that 
case,  they  could  reply,  as  did  Dr.  Johnson  when  asked  by  a 
lady  why  he  had  made  a  certain  incorrect  definition  :  "  Igno- 
rance, madame  ;  pure  ignorance." 


The  problem  of  supplying  food  and  shelter  to  a  percent- 
age of  the  unemployed  men  having  been  solved,  the  present 
puzzle  is  what  to  do  for  the  unemployed  women.  A  large 
number  of  women  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
hard  times.  Shops  which  formerly  required  a  large  amount 
of  female  labor  are  idle  or  working  on  short  time.  Manu- 
facturers who  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  production 
have,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  dispensed  with  many  of  their 
female  workers.  And  the  woman  who  has  lost  her  job  is 
worse  off  than  the  man  who  is  in  the  like  predicament.  The 
man  can  work  at  anything  and  anywhere.  He  can  roam  the 
streets  in  search  of  a  job  requiring  manual  strength,  and  can 
perform  it  in  the  rain.  There  are  only  a  few  callings  for 
which  a  woman  is  fit,  and  unless  she  wishes  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  police,  she  must  do  what  work  she  can  get 
under  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  If  she  roams  the  streets,  she 
will  be  exposed  to  injurious  suspicion,  and  will  probably  be 
insulted.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  hard  times  press  more 
cruelly  on  females  than  on  males,  and  that  less  thorough 
measures  are  taken  for  relief  of  the  sex  which  needs  it  most. 

It  seems  that  here  is  an  opening  for  usefulness  which 
ladies  ought  not  to  neglect.  A  picture  which  has  been 
drawn  of  the  situation  at  Chicago  reads  : 

Pauperism  stares  thousands  of  women  in  the  face.  An  incredible 
number  haunt  hotels,  restaurants,  factories,  and  business  places  from 
morning  till  night,  offering  their  services  in  exchange  for  wages  suffi- 
cient only  to  procure  food  or  lodging.  Already  haggard  and  footsore 
women  and  girls  in  large  numbers  are  compelled  to  spend  the  nights 
under  the  care  of  the  police  matrons,  their  inability  to  find  work  being 
their  only  crime. 

While  matters  are  not  so  bad  as  that  in  San  Francisco, 
there  are,  none  the  less,  many  hundreds  of  deserving  women 
and  girls  here  vainly  seeking  for  work.  The  first  thing 
needed  is  to  provide  homeless  girls  with  a  shelter.  We 
have  a  number  of  institutions  in  the  city  which  take  in  home- 
less girls  and  give  them  a  bed  or  a  mattress.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  police,  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  Girls  who 
are  crowded  out  can  not  sleep  in  the  streets,  nor  can  they, 
without  sacrifice  of  self-respect,  apply  at  a  station-house. 
Why  should  not  the  ladies  of  San  Francisco  organize  one 
more  club — this  time  with  a  definite  purpose  of  usefulness — 
and  devote  their  time  and  their  spare  change  to  the  rescue 
of  unemployed  women  from  the  streets  ?  A  score  of 
buildings  can  be  found  which  could  be  rented  in  whole  or  in 
part  and  furnished  with  cots  and  tin  basins  for  washing.  It 
would  not  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  five  hundred  women,  and  to  furnish  to  each  of 
them  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  bread  in  the  morning. 
This  might  be  supplemented  by  creating  some  work  for 
them  to  do.  What  shape  it  would  take — laundering,  sew- 
ing, or  what  not — women  can  tell  better  than  men. 

The  men  of  San  Francisco  are  doing  their  duty  toward 
the  unemployed  of  their  own  sex.  Let  the  ladies  of  San 
Francisco  do  theirs. 

The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  finally  decided  to  report  in  favor  of  an  income 
tax.  Mr.  Cleveland's  suggestion  of  an  income  tax  on  cor- 
porations has  been  accepted,  but  with  it  has  been  incorpor- 
ated an  income  tax  on  all  individuals  having  incomes  of  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

This  journal  has  already  expressed  itself  regarding  this 
Democratic  income-tax  idea.  The  tax  is  an  odious  and  in- 
quisitorial one  ;  it  was  only  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war-time;  it  put  a  premium  on  perjury;  it  is  class  legisla- 
tion of  the  most  odious  kind  ;  it  separates  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  into  two  classes,  and  makes  the  one  class  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  other.  But  that  is  probably  the  reason  the 
Democrats  want  to  pass  it.  The  Democratic  majority  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  nearly  all  Southemers.  An 
income  tax  will  not  hit  the  South  very  hard,  but  it  will  be  felt 
in  the  North.  The  bulk  of  it  will  be  collected  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  most  of  which 
cities  are  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  The  wealthy  Demo- 
crats of  these  cities,  however,  are  not  receiving  such  large 
incomes  as  they  did  a  year  ago.     A  favorite  investment  for 


the  wealthy  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds.  The  peculiar  conditions,  brought  about  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  since  its  year  in  power,  have  resulted  in  wreck- 
ing seventy-three  railroads.  The  quantity  of  both  stocks 
and  bonds  of  bankrupt  railroads  held  in  New  York  and  the 
New  England  States,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  financial 
journals  of  those  localities,  is  something  enormous. 

There  is  therefore  much  cheese-paring  in  wealthy  Demo- 
cratic households  throughout  the  East.  Those  Democrats 
who  have  had  their  incomes  reduced  by  the  Democratic  free- 
trade  panic  can  at  least  comfort  themselves  with  the  fact  that 
they  will  not  have  so  large  a  tax  to  pay.  But  if  their  party 
manages  the  affairs  of  this  country  as  skillfully  for  the  next 
three  years  as  it  has  done  during  the  year  just  past,  the 
Democratic  coupon-cutters  will  not  only  not  have  reduced 
incomes  to  tax,  but  they  will  have  no  incomes  at  all. 


In  one  of  its  issues  last  week,  the  Examitier  printed  an 
editorial  headed  "The  Brightening  Skies."  Our  optimistic 
and  Democratic  contemporary  painted  a  rosy  picture  of  the 
"revival  of  industry"  concerning  which  it  has  talked  so 
much,  and  further  remarked:  "The  tariff  scare  is  about 
played  out.  Capitalists  can  not  afford  to  keep  their  mills 
closed  merely  to  make  a  political  point."  Then  the  Ex- 
aminer printed  nine  paragraphs  about  the  opening  of  nine  mills. 

Does  our  enthusiastic  contemporary  really  see  "  the  bright- 
ening skies  "  ?  If  it  does,  it  possesses  much  keener  vision  than 
the  majority  of  the  American  people.  Not  for  many  years 
have  such  black  clouds  of  want  and  misery  hovered  over 
this  country.  Not  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  the 
heavens  been  so  hung  with  black. 

Purely  for  the  information  of  the  Examiner  we  clip  a 
number  of  headings  from  newspapers  picked  up  at  random 
from  a  pile  upon  the  desk  before  us.  It  is  not  cheerful 
reading  : 

Destitution  in  Newark:— Fifteen  Thousand  Skilled  Workmen  Said  to  be 
Idle— Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Citizens'  Committee,  and  Churches  Overrun 
with  Applicants  for  Aid — Nearly  Three  Thousand  Destitute  Families  Now 
on  the  Lists  and  the  Number  Growing  Rapidly — Hard  Times  Due  to  the 
Tariff  Agitation  is  the  Sole  Cause  Alleged. 

Hard  Times  in  Bridgeport— Factories  Shut  Down  or  Running  on  Pail 
Time— Destitution  in  the  City  Increased  Threefold  in  a  Year — Charity  Or- 
ganizations Only  Are  Work'iDg  Full  Time— The  Proposed  Tariff  Change 
Given  as  the  Cause  of  the  Trouble. 

Hard  Times  for  Hatters— South  Norwalk  Shops  Closed  or  Running  on 
Short  Time— Fifteen -Dollar-a- Week  Men  Earning  Five  Dollars  and  Nine- 
Dollar  Men  Three  Dollars — These  are  the  Fortunate  Ones,  Hundreds  Hav- 
ing No  Work  at  All— Other  Industries  Fare  as  Badly— The  Tariff  is 
Blamed. 

Danbury's  Unemployed — The  Town  Leases  Some  Woodland  and  Set  Appli- 
cants at  Work  Clearing  It. 

Work  of  Relief  Committees— Subscriptions  for  Five-Cent  Restaurants — 
Conference  of  City  Officials  To-Day. 

Feeding  Two  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Every  Day— This  is  One-Twelfth 
of  the  Population  of  Yonkers— The  Destitution  of  the  Unemployed  Grow- 
ing in  that  Industrial  City — Little  Prospect  of  the  Carpet  Factories  Re- 
opening Soon — Soup  and  Bread  Given  Out  Wholesale— Tbe  People  are 
Blaming  the  Tariff. 

Forty  Thousand  are  Idle— The  Roll-Call  of  the  Destitute  in  Brooklyn 
Reaches  Ten  Thousand — Two  Great  Organizations  Unite  in  an  Appeal  for 
Aid— The  Stoppage  of  the  Planet  Mills  Will  Make  Things  Worse— Mer- 
chants Say  That  There  is  No  Hope  of  Improvement  Until  the  Tariff  Agita- 
tion Is  at  an  End. 

Poverty  in  Three  Cities— One-Thirteenth  of  Patterson's  Population  Re- 
ceiving Aid — Plainfield's  Very  Practical  Charity- — Work  Done  for  the  City 
at  the  Expense  of  Citizens— Passaic  Better  Off  than  Most  Towns— The 
Contemplated  Changes  in  the  Tariff  Blamed  lor  the  Destitution. 

Applicants  for  thr  City's  Free  Coal— A  Long  Line  of  Them  Stretches 
out  Every  Day  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Charities  and  Correction  De- 
partment. 

Hungry  Women  at  Florence  Mission— Unfortunates  with  no  Home  but 
the  Streets  Receiving  Food  and  Words  of  Encouragement  and  Cheer. 

Free  Breakfasts  for  the  Poor— Evangelist  Naylor  Will  Give  Them  Out 
at  the  Seventeenth  Street  Methodist  Church. 

Women  All  Eager  to  Work — Scene  in  the  Working-Room  of  the  Ethical 
Society,  No.  iS  Delancey  Street,  Where  Free  Clothing  is  Turned  Out. 

A  Busy  Centre  of  Charity— One  Hundred  Men  Housed  in  A.  T.  Stewart's 
Old  Home — Professional  Men  and  Skilled  Mechanics  Who  are  Glad  to  Do 
Anything  in  Return  for  Food  and  Lodging — Five-Cent  Customers  with  Silk 
Hats — Amateur  Wood-Sawyers  at  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge. 

To  these  poor  wretches,  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  charity, 
there  are  no  brightening  skies.  To  the  thousands  of  ruined 
merchants  reduced  to  penury  by  the  Democratic  free-trade 
panic,  there  are  no  brightening  skies.  And  the  millions  of 
workingmen,  seeking  with  willing  hands  for  the  work  that 
does  not  come,  can  not  see,  gaze  they  never  so  keenly,  the 
Examiner's  "brightening  skies." 


A  little  joker  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
our  Democratic  contemporaries  is  the  recent  salary  grab  of 
the  Democratic  Congress.  The  law  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  mileage  for  each  regular  session,  of  which  there  are 
two  during  the  life  of  each  Congress.  When  the  extra  ses- 
sion convened  last  August,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  make 
then  available  the  mileage  appropriation  for  the  regular  De- 
cember session.  This  was  done.  But  just  before  recess  in 
December  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  was  rushed  through  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill  to  pay  the  mileage  a  second  time,  and  the  Democratic 
Congress  passed  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that  mileage  has 
been  paid  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  the  Democracy,  that  party  of  "retrenchment  and 
reform,"  to  break  the  record,  and  make  this 
picayunish  grab. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  15,  1894. 


A    BRAGGART    IN    LOVE. 


Why  Private  Leiehton's  Service  Record  Ended  with    "Deserted." 


The  women  had  gone  to  the  drawing-room,  and  we  had 
finished  first  cigars,  when  the  conversation  struck  on  matri- 
mony. We  were  all  married  men  explaining  how  it  hap- 
pened. The  other  guests  had  told  in  turn  their  little  story 
in  the  free  confidence  one  easily  feels  at  the  end  of  a  perfect 
dinner.  I  had  related  my  romance,  and  we  now  turned  to 
our  host. 

"  Narlin,  how  did  you   win  your  wife  ? " 

"  It's  a  long  story — began  on  hunting  pass  in  the  Arizona 
desert,  crossed  the  water,  and  ended  in  Colorado.  Light 
fresh  cigars.  No  ;  I'll  take  Mexican.  Butler,  bring  the 
Chartreuse — green  for  me,  if  you  please." 


I  think  it  was  the  summer  of  '86.  Geronimo  was  not 
yet  taken,  and  we  had  been  chasing  in  our  turn  until,  for 
lack  of  backs  and  feet,  our  horses  were  lagging  in  the  race, 
and  we  were  set  to  watch  water-holes  in  the  San  Simon,  so 
polluted  with  alkali  and-arsenic  a  sensible  savage  would  have 
shunned  it,  as  my  dyspepsia,  which  dates  from  that  cam- 
paign, tells  me  I  failed  to  do. 

Somehow  the  Geronimo  campaign  always  reminded  me  of 
a  fox-chase  :  the  Indian  scouts  keeping  their  noses  close  to 
the  scent  like  dogs  too  slow  to  force  the  bush  into  the  open, 
while  the  various  troops,  like  hunters  in  different  wind,  held 
and  lost  the  place  which  promised  first  at  the  finish.  If  you 
know  Arizona  at  all,  you  will  recall  how  sharp  and  rocky  are 
the  crests  of  the  divides ;  being  lines  of  most  resistance  in 
this  land  of  deep  erosion,  they  retain  the  sharp,  jagged  pro- 
file often  seen  in  the  snow-ice  of  mountain  drifts  as  it  disap- 
pears in  early  summer.  Below  these  scoops  lie  a  colony  of 
rounded  foot-hills,  receding  and  growing  less  until  they  end 
in  broken  bowlder  mesa%  which,  with  numerous  arrqyos,  fades 
into  the  soft,  level  adobe  plain,  and  blends,  as  unsuspected 
as  the  canvas  walls  of  a  cyclorama  join  the  rocks  and  logs 
in  the  pit  below  you. 

The  Indians  preferred  these  sharp  crests,  which  were  for 
them  both  watch-towers  and  impregnable  bastions.  Occa- 
sionally they  would  strike  across  the  valley,  kill  a  rancher, 
and  steal  fresh  ponies,  and  some  troop  would  cut  in  and 
crowd  them  in  the  open  till  they  took  the  next  divide  and 
met  some  barrier  that  balked  the  pursuers  and  forced  on 
them  a  detour,  while  some  other  troop,  through  accident 
of  locality,  would  tack  and  take  the  chosen  place  on  the 
trail,  giving  for  a  few  days  its  dust  to  the  other  pursu- 
ing columns.  It  was  a  weary  stern-chase,  performed 
under  burning  skies  of  cloudless  blue  in  a  thirsty  land 
of  heat  intolerable.  And  it  was  best  expressed  by  our 
lieutenant,  who,  on  being  informed  by  a  certain  captain  of 
"Nubian  Horse"  that  he  was  after  Geronimo,  replied: 
"  Yes,  captain,  a  long  way  after."  It  was  like  cutting  cards 
for  an  ace  or  calling  the  turn  at  roulette  or  faro  to 
tell  which  one  of  some  twenty-five  troops  would  be  in  at 
the  death. 

We  had  had  our  little  spurt ;  had  brushed  them  off  the 
divide,  and  for  three  days  led  in  the  open  across  the 
valley  to  the  Sierra  Madre,  where  fresher  horseflesh  cut  in 
from  our  right  and  took  from  us  the  place  of  honor  and  left 
us,  foot-sore  and  back-sore  and  winded,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  where  we  were  ordered  a  day's  march  back  into 
the  valley,  near  the  border,  to  guard  water-holes  of  the  San 
Simon  in  the  sullen  month  of  August.  The  nights  were 
getting  bearable,  but  the  day  heat  still  held  on  with  the 
stubborn  insistence  of  a  southern  summer.  Our  camp  was 
not  happy — the  water  was  bad  ;  our  shelter-halves,  but  little 
thicker  than  cheese-cloth,  proved  leaky  sun-shades,  and  we 
reinforced  them  with  our  saddle-blankets  ;  we  had  no 
amusement  except  to  growl,  wish  we  were  in  the  chase,  and 
wonder  whose  blooming  intellect  had  squatted  us  down 
among  Gila  monsters  and  sand-flies  to  watch  water  so  foul 
neither  soil  nor  sun  would  drink  it. 

The  local  sports  of  the  cantonment  were  disgusted.  A 
week  before  they  were  giving  odds — ten  to  three — on  us  in 
the  race,  and  now  used  pool-checks  to  light  cigarettes  from 
the  candles  about  the  cook-fire.  There  was  not  a  drop  of 
anything  in  camp.  The  tobacco  was  running  low.  The 
only  pack  of  cards  was  a  "  monte  lay-out  "  our  packer  had 
scraped  from  horse-hide  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass. 

Something  was  going  to  happen,  for  the  strain  was  telling 
on  men's  nerves.  The  weather  was  too  hot  for  camp  idle- 
ness, and  we  were  near  the  "  line."  I  was  first  sergeant  of  L 
Troop  then,  and,  next  to  a  coward  or  a  thief,  I  think  I  loathed 
a  deserter.  We  were  near  the  border  of  Mexico  where  one 
must  not  cross,  but  where  smuggling  is  permitted  and  vice 
possible. 

The  men  were  getting  irritable — I  knew  the  signs,  the  ten- 
sion was  reaching  snapping  point.  I  had  been  thinking  of 
it  all  day.  That  evening  John  Leighton  and  I  were  working 
under  the  orderly  fly  at  the  "  records" — were  posting  Vaugn 
and  Murray's  "finals"  in  the  clothing  and  descriptive  books. 
Vaugn  was  a  corporal  and  Murray  our  blacksmith,  who  had 
been  killed  the  week  before  on  the  day  we  pushed  the 
Apaches  off  the  divide.  We  were  crowding  them  too  closely 
in  the  lower  pass,  when  a  few  bucks  slipped  off  into  the 
canon  and  nipped  our  pack-train  in  rear.  We  had  to 
quit  pressing  in  front  to  save  our  train.  It  was  a  clever  bit 
of  work,  and  five  bucks  did  it,  killing  two  men  for  us,  losing 
us  our  game  just  as  we  were  bagging  it. 

Leighton  was  company  clerk,  a  talented,  handsome  fellow  ; 
had  served  out  in  India.  He  had  a  cheering  freshness  and 
facility  of  expression,  and  spoke  with  the  quick,  falling  in- 
flection and  directness  of  the  English  in  speech  one  so 
quickly  learns  to  love.  He  was  mechanically  ruling  double 
red-ink  lines  in  a  book  where  a  life's  account  of  services  had 
been  credited  and  closed,  much  as  a  bank-book  is  ruled 
when  a  statement  is  rendered  from  a  balance  struck.  The 
ds  MDied"  or  "Deserted,"  placed  in  red  ink  in  the 
i    below  showed  the  cause  of  closing  for  service  abruptly 


terminated.  The  usual  remark  was  "  Discharged  by  expira- 
tion term  of  service"  in  black  ink. 

"  Sergeant,  and  whose  will  be  the  next  bloody  '  D '  ?  " 
asked  Leighton,  without  a  ring  of  feeling. 

"There'll  be  plenty  of  'em,  if  this  blooming  heat  con- 
tinues and  we  remain  in  this  camp,"  I  replied. 

"And  do  you  suppose  the  devil  will  ever  want  a  transcript 
from  Murray's  court-martial  record?"  Murray  had  been 
an  excellent  troop  blacksmith,  but  a  most  constant  drunkard, 
so  his  record  was  a  full  one. 

"  If  he  does,  Murray  won't  draw  brimstone  liquor  for  a 
year,"  I  replied. 

"  The  lad  will  be  none  the  worse  for  that — for  surely  here 
he  had  a  most  consuming  thirst." 

We  were  working  at  this  official  funeral  in  the  sultry  sum- 
mer night  by  the  unsteady  light  of  lantern -can  dies,  and  were 
not  feeling  impressed  or  reverent.  Leighton  was  in  his 
under-shirt,  open  at  his  handsome  brown  throat.  As  he 
leaned  over  the  books  at  work,  a  locket  from  his  bosom  fell 
the  slack  of  its  gold  chain  and  struck  the  desk. 

I  noticed  it,  and  he  took  it  off,  handing  it  to  me  with  in- 
difference. He  had  opened  the  locket,  revealing  the  portrait, 
which  was  that  of  a  fresh  young  girl — one  of  those  sweet 
English  faces,  whose  charm  is  complexion  and  expression  of 
confidence  complete.  The  eyes  arrested  you — pathetic,  soft- 
brown  eyes,  so  tender  they  seemed  to  reproach,  and,  as  you 
changed  your  point  of  view  of  the  miniature,  followed  you 
with  their  full,  warm  light.  I  have  seen  such  affectionate 
light  only  in  the  brown  eyes  of  faithful  dogs  watching  those 
they  love. 

Seeing  my  more  than  casual  notice  of  the  portrait,  Leighton 
added :  "  It's  an  old  story ;  not  worth  the  telling  ;  I  don't 
know  why  I  keep  it." 

He  spoke  with  the  same  absent  interest  we  were  feeling 
over  this  work  for  the  dead.  It  struck  me  as  peculiar  that  in 
a  romance  accomplished  there  should  be  no  trace  either  of 
bitterness  or  remorse,  only  weary  indifference.  I  was  so 
quickly  fascinated  by  the  face  that  Leighton's  manner  an- 
noyed me,  and  I  did  not  ask  him  for  the  story.  Possibly 
overheat  makes  men  irritable,  for  somehow  I  resented  this 
careless  fellow  wearing  about  him  a  face  like  that,  with  less 
interest  than  he  wore  his  spurs.  I  did  not  then  notice  the 
resemblance  of  the  face  to  Leighton's. 

I  stopped  abruptly  and  thought  of  desertion,  changing  the 
conversation  to  this,  the  subject  of  my  day's  musing. 

"  Leighton,  something's  got  to  be  done  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  I  know  the  lieutenant  would  like  to  do  so.  He 
feels  the  pulse  of  this  camp  and  knows  the  symptoms.  But 
what  can  he  do  ? — his  orders  to  remain  here  are  imperative, 
and  he  can't  'pass'  us  across  the  line." 

"  Hunting  leave,"  laughed  Leighton. 

"Hunting  leave,  then,  let  it  be,"  I  replied,  "  with  no  ques- 
tions asked  as  to  game  or  preserve,  though  I  can  tell  what  yours 
will  be,  you  young  devil !  To-morrow  make  out  a  hunting 
pass  for  six."  Leighton  was  humming  a  catch}'  service  bal- 
lad that  had  appeared  in  London  music-halls  the  year  before, 
and  did  not  reply. 

Next  morning,  I  presented  with  the  report  four-days' 
hunting  pass  for  six  men.  The  lieutenant  dipped  his  pen  in 
the  ink  and  held  it  in  contemplation  for  a  moment  above  the 
place  for  signature,  looking  thoughtfully  across  the  level 
plain.  Then,  with  quick  decision  :  "  I  wish,  sergeant,  you 
and  Leighton  would  take  hunting  pass,  and  let  no  complica- 
tions arise."  He  signed  the  pass,  adding  our  names  to  the 
text. 

The  following  evening  found  us  all  in  Correlitos.  After 
dinner,  while  smoking  fragrant  Vuelta  Abajo  of  the  "Zona 
Libra,"  I  strolled  through  the  narrow  streets  of  this  old 
Spanish  town,  watching  the  wealth  of  a  western  sunset, 
where  the  after-glow  was  fast  fading.  High  above  the 
mountain-tops  lay  great  billows  of  russet  flame,  with  crests 
like  the  mane  of  a  wind-fanned  prairie  fire.  Lower  in  the 
?nadre  spread  the  pure  deep  purple  of  southern  twilight, 
while  from  the  foot-hills  came  the  soft  evening  breeze  born 
after  the  heat  of  day.  Even  sounds  fell  on  the  ear  so 
gently  you  thought  that  before  reaching  you  they  must  have 
loitered  to  bathe  in  the  acequia  and  caught  some  of  its 
murmur. 

On  the  plaza  I  passed  two  groups  of  comrades,  one  seek- 
ing solace  in  brandy,  the  other,  fortune  in  roulette — pleasant 
pastimes  that  might  lead  to  "complications"  while  money 
lasted,  and  would  bear  light  watching. 

I  walked  on  to  the  Jardin  de  Oro,  a  small  public  park, 
where  serenaders  are  inspired  and  listeners  stroll  or  seat 
themselves  on  benches  or  the  grass. 

Only  those  who  have  suffered  the  heat  and  glare  of  a 
campaign  in  the  desert  can  form  any  idea  of  the  physical 
luxury  of  green  trees  and  of  water.  I  was  seated  listening 
to  the  soft  Indian  Spanish  as  it  fell  about  me  in  slow 
chatter.  From  afar  it  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the 
fountain. 

What  a  contrast  this  scene  to  the  hot  camp  I  had  just  left, 
where  were  heard  only  the  whirr  of  the  rattlesnake  or  the  in- 
sistent cooing  of  the  lonely  turtle-dove — mournful  sounds 
which  seem  to  add  to  the  vibrant  heat.  Above  the  mount- 
ains lay  a  zone  of  troubled  white,  from  which  the  moon  had 
now  risen  into  the  full,  upper  blue,  causing  the  leaves  over 
head  to  cast  shadows  in  arabesque  on  the  grass  at  my  feet, 
where,  as  the  night  breeze  stirred  the  foliage,  it  wove 
marvelous  figures  in  trefoil  and  tracery  for  fancy  to  play  with 
as  with  those  made  by  flames  in  a  grate.  Now  it  was  the 
lines  of  a  Gothic  window,  seen  in  an  old  cathedral  and  al- 
most forgotten,  and  now,  on  grander  scale,  the  design  of  deli- 
cate drawn-work  recalled  from  my  lady's  chamber. 

Leighton  was  there,  a  mantilla  beside  him.  I  could  only 
half  see  the  revealed  oval  of  the  face,  but  the  figure  was 
slight  and  pretty,  for  I  caught  its  graceful  outline  later  when 
they  passed  me. 

Next  evening,  at  a  baile^  Leighton  presented  me  to 
Panchita.  Together  they  were  dancing — he  and  this  pretty 
animal,  with  eyes  for  him  alone.  In  the  desert  so  rapid  is 
love's  kindling,  so  quick  and  full  its  flame,  no  charred  or 
half-burned  brands  are  here  left  on  love's  altar.     All  is  con- 


sumed, and  what  survives  must  spring,  phoenix-like,  from  fire 
or  else  descend  from  heaven. 

After  the  dansa  ended,  Leighton  was  standing  in  shirt- 
sleeves near  Panchita,  with  the  collar  of  his  jersey  open  at 
the  throat — a  trick  of  his  that  made  me  suspect  he  had  seen 
service  in  the  navy.  As  he  leaned  over  her,  Panchita's  eye 
caught  sight  of  the  locket  chain,  and  he  removed  the  locket, 
opened  it,  and  handed  it  to  her  ;  this  time  not  indifferently, 
but  with  all  the  pride  of  prized  conquest. 

I  was  watching  Panchita  closely  as  she  gazed  fascinated 
by  the  portrait,  and  I  saw  her  tremble.  Only  as  I  read  her 
face  then  by  what  I  now  know,  can  I  tell  how  well  it  ex- 
pressed all  that  hopeless  sense  of  loss  which  comes  with  the 
abandonment  of  things  loved  or  desired.  For  an  instant 
her  eyes  showed  the  rage  a  child  sometimes  feels  for  an  in- 
animate object,  when  that  object  has  hurt  it.  And  I  thought 
she  would  break  the  locket ;  then  the  woman  conquered, 
and  she  smiled  as  she  returned  it. 

"  Ella  es  muy  hermosa,  senor  !  " 

From  that  moment  her  abandonment  toward  Leighton  was 
complete  ;  her  gayety  and  grace  became  exquisite,  while  a 
look  from  him  would  lead  her. 

"  Oh,  you  Eastern  dervish  of  hearts  !  "  I  exclaimed  to 
myself,  as  Panchita  left  him  and  skipped  to  get  a  handful  of 
cascarones  and  then  returned,  crushing  the  pretty  tinsel 
spangles  in  a  shower  over  his  brown  head  and  throat.  She 
flitted  about  him  with  the  grace  of  a  bird,  and  her  eyes  never 
left  him.  She  was  becoming  intoxicated  with  her  own  move- 
ments ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  bright  fever-spots,  and 
her  eyes  shone  like  stars.  On  and  on  they  danced,  seeing 
only  each  other,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  could  dance  for- 
ever. 

At  length  Leighton  proposed  they  go,  and  she  obeyed  his 
wish  as  if  hypnotized  or  impelled  to  do  it ;  and,  ignoring  her 
duenna,  they  left  together. 

******* 

The  next  week  I  ruled  Leighton's  official  epitaph  in  the  L 
Troop  records  thus:  "Deserted  from  hunting  pass  August 
1 8,  1 886." 

You  see,  the  case  was  an  awkward  one.  The  night  of  the 
baile  he  had  been  stabbed  in  the  park.  I  found  his  body 
there,  and  my  comrades  were  about  to  string  up  Morales, 
Panchita's  local  admirer,  for  the  stabbing,  when  I  stopped 
them. 

"Hold  on  boys,"  I  said;  "remember  I  promised  the  lieu- 
tenant no  (  complications.'  " 

So  Leighton  became  officially  a  "  deserter,"  and  I  kept  my 
word. 

Besides,  I  doubt  if  stringing  up  would  have  been  fair 
to  Morales,  for  when  I  found  Leighton's  body,  the  locket 
was  lying  on  the  ground  beside  it.  The  clasp  was  open  and 
the  portrait  blood-stained  and  mutilated,  as  if  by  the  point 
of  a  dagger. 

I  think  Leighton  half  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he 
flaunted  that  portrait  at  Panchita — he  was  a  careless  devil, 
and  loved  danger  in  a  way  to  win  any  woman's  heart.  But 
you  see  it  was  his  first  affair  in  this  land,  and  he  was  mis- 
taken in  their  temper. 

How  could  I  let  his  record  remain  so  ?  Well,  what  could 
I  do  ?  Besides,  Leighton  was  not  his  right  name,  as  I  found 
out  afterward  when  reading  his  home  letters  to  get  his  rela- 
tives' address.  His  name  was  Jack  Langhorn,  and  that 
locket  the  rascal  showed  me  contained  a  portrait  of  his 
youngest  sister.  I  found  that  out  in  writing  to  his  family, 
whom  I  told  that  Langhorn  was  killed  by  the  Apaches  in 
the  fight  at  Chirachuca  Pass — that  occurred  two  weeks  be- 
fore his  death. 

Three  years  later  Jack's  sister  came  to  the  States,  where  I 
met  her  in  Colorado,  the  year  after  I  left  the  service  and 
made  the  strike  at  Harqua  Hala.  She  is  Mrs.  Narlin  now, 
and  you  met  her  at  dinner.  But  remember,  she  knows  only 
half  the  story  of  her  portrait,  and  Jack  Langhorn  was  killed 
by  the  Apaches.    Let  us  join  the  ladies.         C.  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1894. 


Professor  Tyndall  was  given  at  most  in  any  newspaper  in 
London  an  obituary  of  one  and  a  half  columns,  together 
with  editorial  references  of  from  a  short  paragraph  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  column.  When  Dr.  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol, 
died,  his  obituary  in  no  single  morning  paper  was  less  than 
three  columns,  and  an  average  of  twenty  columns  concern- 
ing him  has  been  printed  in  every  London  newspaper  since, 
to  say  nothing  of  long  articles  in  weeklies  and  magazines. 
Tyndall  had  doubtless  done  more  to  popularize  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  science  than  any  investigator  who  has  ever 
lived.  His  name  is  a  household  word  in  every  English- 
speaking  community  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Yet  not  one 
in  a  thousand  intelligent  men  and  women  on  the  American 
continent,  before  his  death,  had  ever  heard  of  Benjamin 
Jowett.  This  extraordinary  disparity  in  the  space  devoted 
to  their  obituaries  is  explainable  only  on  the  theory  that  Eng- 
land is  too  conservative  in  religious  matters  to  permit  even 
the  Times  to  speak  too  favorably  of  an  unbeliever. 


A  woman's-suffrage  law  has  been  enacted  in  New  Zealand 
under  which  every  woman  of  full  age,  if  only  a  mere  visitor 
to  the  island,  will  be  permitted  to  vote.  The  lower  house 
passed  the  act  as  a  sort  of  joke,  expecting  that  the  legislative 
council  would  reject  it,  or  that  the  governor  would  reserve  it 
for  the  queen's  assent.  This  expectation  proved  to  be,  in 
both  particulars,  fallacious,  and  now  there  is  said  to  be  wide- 
spread consternation  that  an  innovation  so  full  of  menace  to 
conservative  traditions  has  been  made  possible. 


The  Hungarian  prime  minister  has  succeeded  in  reestab- 
lishing a  royal  court  in  Buda-Pesth.  Hitherto,  when  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  as  King  of  Hungary,  came  to  visit  the 
capital  of  Hungary,  he  took  his  Austrian  household  with 
him.  Henceforth  the  Hungarian  lords  are  to  surround  him 
upon  all  ceremonies  in  Buda-Pesth.  and  they  will  also  attend 
him  at  ceremonies  in  Vienna,  side  by  side  with  their  Aus- 
trian counterparts. 


January  15,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TWO    BOHEMIAS    OF    PARIS. 


Our  Correspondent  tells  how  the  Noble  Faubourg  and  the   ' 
Mich'  "  Meet  at  the  "Chat  Noir  "— Rodolphe  Salis 
and   his  Quaint  Tavern. 


Paris  correspondents  for  English  newspapers  are  some- 
times not  quite  Parisian  enough  for  their  task,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  information  they  give  is  often  wanting  in  ex- 
actitude. One  of  them,  not  long  ago,  announced  that  tie 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  "  under  the  guidance  of  a  police 
detective,  was  visiting  the  slums  of  Paris — namely,  the  old 
and  new  Chat  Noir  and  the  Moulin  Rouge."  Now  the 
word  "slum,"  applied  to  these  two  haunts  of  pleasure,  would 
have  produced  a  most  laughable  effect  on  any  Parisian  who 
might  have  happened  to  read  the  paragraph,  and,  while 
rectifying  the  error,  we  shall  describe  one  or  two  curious 
resorts  not  generally  known  to  strangers  in  Paris. 

The  Chat  Noir  was  formerly  a  cabaret  frequented  by  cer- 
tain artists  who  had  not  at  that  epoch  acquired  celebrity  or 
the  fortune  which  usually  accompanies  it,  but  who  lived 
poorly  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  word  "club" 
would  be  even  more  exact  and  appropriate  in  describing  the 
Chat  Noir  than  cabaret,  for  it  was,  in  fact,  not  one  of  those 
cafes  where  any  one  was  admitted  who  had  the  means  of 
paying  for  his  refreshments.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
public  room,  but  the  passers-by  who  might  once  enter  it  were 
not  likely  to  repeat  the  visit,  as  no  particular  attraction  was 
to  be  found  there. 

Behind  this  public  room,  however,  there  was  another,  into 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  who  was  not  personally 
known  to  Rodolphe  Salis,  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment. This  eccentric  person  is  a  Jew,  who  lived  for  many 
years  a  true  Bohemian  life — an  unusual  thing  for  one  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  spendthrifts.  Rodolphe 
Salis  was  always  fond  of  art  and  of  letters,  and  was,  besides, 
quite  a  scholar.  Before  he  retired  into  private  life  last  sum- 
mer, after  having  made  quite  a  nice  little  fortune  and  while 
proprietor  of  the  Chat  Noir,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  satirical 
paper  emanating  from  that  place  and  bearing  its  name.  He 
also  several  times  was  a  candidate  at  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary elections,  but  a  candidate  for  joke  only. 

In  fact,  everything  was  a  joke  in  this  young  artists'  club. 
The  Chat  Noir  was,  and  is,  the  Temple  of  Chaff — that 
peculiarly  Parisian  expression  of  satire.  But  amid  all  their 
chaff,  serious  discussions  on  art  and  aesthetics  were  often 
heard  over  a  glass  of  beer  that  was  Dot  always  paid  for. 
But  Salis  gave  long  credit  Impressionism;  decadentism, 
and  symbolism  reigned  supreme,  and  the  time-honored  tradi- 
tions of  art  were  pitched  into  unmercifully.  Many  absurd 
theories  were  doubtless  advanced,  but  new  ideas  were  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  Chat  Noir  gave  birth  to  a  new  movement 
in  literature  and  wit  which  has  since  been  developed,  and 
has  made  its  way  into  the  higher  intellectual  world  of  Paris. 
By  degrees,  authors  and  artists  who  "  had  arrived " — as 
the  French  have  it — went  to  the  Chat  Noir,  piloted  thither 
by  some  young  friend  who  had  inspired  them  with  the  de- 
sire to  hear  and  to  take  part  in  its  parodoxical  tournaments. 
Some  members  of  the  Institute  even — not  too  full  of  years 
and  prejudices — deigned  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
Chat  Noir  was  spoken  of  on  the  Boulevard,  and  in  time  ac- 
quired such  celebrity  in  literary  and  artistic  circles  that  it 
was  obliged  to  seek  larger  quarters. 

Rodolphe  Salis  at  that  time  transported  his  penates  to  a 
less  Bohemian  part  of  the  city,  near  the  Place  Pigalle,  in  the 
Rue  Saval,  now  the  Rue  Victor  Masse — so  called  because 
this  distinguished  composer  died  there — and  this  street, 
though  still  at  a  respectable  distance  from  the  centre  of  fash- 
ionable things,  is  not  difficult  to  reach.  Here  Rodolphe 
Salis  fitted  up  a  most  curious  establishment  and  gave  the 
place  a  thoroughly  mediaeval  aspect  The  facade  is  orna- 
mented with  carved  gables,  the  sign-board  consists  of  a  huge 
grinning  black  cat,  wrought  in  iron  and  adorned  with  gild- 
ing, the  windows  are  of  stained  glass  set  in  lead.  The  large 
ground-room  is  low,  with  carved  rafters,  a  high  Gothic 
mantle-piece,  the  chairs,  benches,  and  tables  of  solid  wood, 
the  drinking-pots  and  flagons  are  pewter,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  place  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  antique  ribald 
cabarets  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  tavern  is  that  its  walls  are 
decorated  from  ceiling  to  basement  with  the  most  fantastic 
paintings,  some  of  which  are  very  interesting,  though  some- 
what odd  and  uncanny ;  they  are  due  to  the  inspiration  of 
Salis's  friends,  who,  when  their  purses  were  slim,  paid  their 
dues  in  this  wise.  Among  them  we  will  mention  those  of 
Willette,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Pierrots,  whose  name 
is  now  so  well  known  to  fame,  and  who  at  present 
gets  his  own  price  for  illustrating  periodical  publications. 
A  gTeat  quantity  of  drawings  and  etchings  hang  about 
the  walls ;  caricatures  and  satirical  compositions,  not  al- 
ways in  the  best  taste,  but  all  of  merit  and  of  high 
market  value.  Black,  white,  red,  and  gilt  cats  run  round  the 
frieze  of  the  ceilings,  and  chase  each  other  up  the  stairways 
in  an  amusing  and  fantastic  manner. 

In  these  new  premises  the  theatrical  representations  of 
the  Chat  Noir  were  inaugurated.  In  a  room  on  the  second 
floor,  which  can  seat  about  two  hundred  persons,  and  where 
smoking  is  allowed  as  at  a  cafe  chantanl,  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  poets  and  musicians,  act  or  sing  their  own 
burlesques,  which  are  sentimental,  patriotic,  dramatic,  or 
risky,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Then,  on  a  small  stage,  take  place  the  curious  magic- 
lantern  representations,  drawn  by  Caran  d'Ache,  Henri 
Riviere,  and  others,  which  are  really  most  artistic. 
"  L'Epopee,"  which  represented  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Napoleon  the  First,  drew  all  Paris  during  one  season,  and 
is  soon  to  be  reproduced,  now  that  the  great  emperor,  by  a 
strange  resurrection,  is  so  much  to  the  fore  on  various  Par- 
isian stages.  Last  year  they  gave  "  La  Marche  a  l'Etoile," 
symbolizing  in  a  very  poetic  manner  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  which  was  the  marching  of  suffering 
humanity  going  to  adore  the  Christ-child,  and  led  to  Him  by 


a  star.  This  was  accompanied  by  very  original  music  and 
by  recitations,  performed  and  repeated  by  the  composer, 
Georges  Fragerolle. 

We  must  add  that,  together  with  these  representations, 
which  are  purely  artistic,  you  see  and  hear  extremely  in- 
decorous things  at  the  Chat  Noir  ;  but,  as  is  well  known, 
Parisian  society  is  not  so  sensitive  as  it  might  be  regarding 
such,  and,  from  a  sort  of  exclusively  masculine  club,  the 
Chat  Noir  has  been  gradually  transformed  into  a  place  of 
amusement  for  the  use  of  the  public  of  both  sexes  and  of 
the  best  society. 

At  first,  when  respectable  women  went  thither,  they  were 
closely  veiled,  and  it  was  considered  an  under-the-rose 
escapade.  They  made  up  mysterious  parties  and  went 
accompanied  by  their  husbands  and  friends.  Later  on 
they  openly  confessed  that  they  had  been  there,  and  now 
every  one  goes  except,  of  course,  young  girls  and  prudish- 
minded  persons  ;  in  fact,  it  has  become  such  a  fashionable 
place  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  originality. 

A  few  years  ago  the  public  was  admitted  only  by  invita- 
tions issued  by  the  head  of  the  establishment — which  were 
easy  enough  to  obtain — and  the  pleasure  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  paid  for  in  this  wise  :  a  glass  of  beer  or  some 
brandy-cherries  were  handed  to  you,  and  the  charge  was 
five  francs.  No  refreshments  can  be  obtained  now  in  the 
theatrical  room,  and  any  one  can  enter  by  paying  five  francs 
on  ordinary  nights  and  ten  on  Friday  evenings,  which  are 
the  fashionable  ones,  just  as  at  the  Theatre  Francais. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chat  Noir  retained  many  amusing  cus- 
toms, one  of  which  was  that  Rodolphe  Salis  received  the 
comers  at  the  door  like  a  host  receiving  his  guests.  When 
he  addressed  the  spectators,  it  was  always  as  "  My  lords," 
and  with  an  affectation  of  old-style  language.  The  waiters' 
costume  is  like  that  of  the  Academicians — a  dress-coat,  em- 
broidered with  green  palms,  knee-breeches,  and  silk  stock- 
ings. This  is  done  in  order  to  mark  the  Chat  Noir's  dis- 
dain of  the  French  Academy,  many  members  of  which, 
however,  take  delight  in  going  there  to  hear  themselves  most 
wittily  satirized.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  a  beadle,  like 
those  seen  in  English  cathedrals,  strikes  a  blow  on  the  floor 
with  his  halberd  whenever  there  appears  any  stranger  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  political  bias  of  the  Chat  Noir  is  conservative,  and 
they  make  no  end  of  fun  of  the  government ;  the  former 
song  on  M.  Grevy  and  now  the  one  on  M.  Carnot  delights 
the  public.  The  government  accepts  this  in  good  part,  and 
during  the  representations  of  "L'Epopee,"  every  time  the 
shadow  of  the  great  emperor  appeared,  it  was  the  custom  for 
spectators  to  rise  and  shout:  "Vive  l'Empereur  !  "  The 
audience  was  much  amused  one  night  to  hear  two  cabinet 
ministers  and  the  prefect  of  the  police  join  in  the  seditious 
cry. 

The  Chat  Noir  is  a  place  no  stranger  in  Paris  should 
forget  to  visit  It  is  well  known  to  many  English  people, 
and  one  evening  we  met  there  a  lady  very  closely  related  to 
the  royal  family.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexis  went  there  sev- 
eral times,  accompanied  simply  by  his  friends  and  without 
the  least  shadow  of  a  detective,  whose  presence  there  would 
have  been  extremely  laughable.  He  seemed  much  amused, 
and  they  had  the  tact  not  to  play  the  Russian  hymn  to 
him. 

Rodolphe  Salis  having  retired,  as  we  have  said,  his  troupe 
of  poets,  humorists,  and  artists  continue  the  establishment, 
and  inaugurated  the  winter  season  of  theatrical  representa- 
tions— which  are  always  done  by  magic-lantern  effects — a 
few.  nights  ago.  The  programme  was  very  attractive  and 
comprised  all  kinds  of  amusements.  There  was  a  laughable 
satire  on  the  police,  in  verse,  by  Jacques  Ferny,  the  illus- 
trations by  Fernand  Fau.  A  clever  pantomime  by  Louis 
Morin,  "  Pierrot  Pomographe,"  with  music  by  De  Sivry,  and, 
finally,  a  well-written  dramatic  poem,  "  Hero  and  Leander," 
by  no  less  celebrated  a  poet  than  Edmond  Harducourt,  with 
music  by  the  Hillemacher  Brothers,  and  recited  by  M. 
Depos  and  Mme.  Marcya,  of  the  Odeon.  The  scenery  on 
the  small  canvas  background  was  marvelously  well  drawn 
and  full  of  exquisite  antique  Grecian  grace,  due  to  the 
brush  of  that  master  of  poetic  decoration,  Henri  Riviere. 
The  entr'actes,  during  which  the  young  poets  declaim  their 
verses,  were  no  small  part  of  the  evening's  attraction.  Two 
songs  by  Jacques  Ferny,  "  Arton  in  the  Whale's  Belly  "  and 
"  The  Russian  Sailors,"  brought  down  the  house.  The 
audience,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  artists,  men  of 
letters,  and  people  of  the  fashionable  world,  gave  hearty  evi- 
dence of  their  appreciation  of  the  Chat  Noir's  premiere  of 
this  season. 

Of  Aristide  Bruant's  cafd,  established  in  the  former  build- 
ing of  the  Chat  Noir,  we  will  say  only  a  few  words.  The 
proprietor,  who  is  the  writer  of  very  original  songs,  is  a 
member  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  reception  to  that  renowned  society,  Francois 
Coppee,  of  the  French  Academy,  stood  as  his  godfather. 
Bruant  is  well  known  in  Paris  as  being  a  splendid  specimen 
of  a  Breton  peasant,  with  his  energetic,  clever,  and  clean- 
shaved  face,  and  his  costume  of  black  velvet,  high  boots, 
red  scarf,  white  flannel  shirt,  and  wide-brimmed  felt  hat. 
His  songs,  and  those  of  some  other  song-writers  that  are 
heard  there,  are  of  a  highly  indecorous  style  ;  but  some  of 
them  are  most  pathetic,  describing  the  poverty  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Parisian  populace. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  Aristide  Bruant's  cabaret  is  not 
exactly  the  place  where  a  respectable  woman  should  be  seen, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  "  slum."  As  to  the  "  Moulin 
Rouge,"  the  things  one  sees  and  hears  there  are  decidedly  of 
an  indecent  character,  and  the  dancing  of  "  La  Goulue,"  of 
"  Grille  d'Egout,"  and  of  "  La  Mome-Fromage,"  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  suit  refined  tastes  ;  but  a  lady  can  go  there  with 
as  much  safety  as  she  can  go  to  the  Folies-Bergeres  or  to  no 
matter  what  cafe' chaniant,  provided  she  is  accompanied  by 
a  man,  and  the  princes  and  strangers  who  are  within  Parisian 
gates  have  no  more  need  of  being  escorted  thither  by  the 
police  than  they  have  when  they  take  their  walks  abroad  on 
the  boulevards.  DORSEV. 

Paris,  December  14,  1S93. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

From  Charles  Godfrey  Leland's  "Breitmann  Ballads." 

[On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article  made  op  of  interesting 
extracts  from  the  recently  published  biography  of  C.  G.  Leland.  the  author  of 
tfie  '  Breitmann  Ballads.  '  Inasmuch  as  those  famous  poems  may  be  unknown 
to  some  of  the  younger  generation,  we  reprint  here  two  of  the  best.  '■  Hans 
Breitmann  s  Earty,  '  as  here  given,  is  the  latest  version  of  that  noted  ballad  It 
was  written  originally  in  1S68,  published  in  book-form  in  1871,  and  revised  bv 
the  author  in  1888.] 

RITTER  HUGO. 
Der  noble  Ritter  Hugo 

Von  Sen  will  ensanfenstein 
Rode  out  mit  shpeer  und  helmet, 

Und  he  coom  to  de  panks  of  de  Rhine. 

Und  oop  dere  rose  a  meermaid, 

Vot  hadn't  got  nodings  on, 
Und  she  say,  "  O,  Ritter  Hugo, 

Vare  yon  goes  mit  yourselt  alone  ?  " 

Und  he  says,  "  I  ride  in  de  creen-wood, 

Mit  helmet  and  mit  shpeer. 
Till  I  cooms  into  ein  Gasthaus, 

Und  dere  I  drinks  some  peer." 

Und  den  outshpoke  de  maiden, 
Vot  hadn't  got  nodings  on, 
"  I  ton't  dink  mooch  of  beebles 
Dat  goes  mit  demselfs  alone. 

"  You'd  petter  coom  down  in  de  wasser, 
Vare  dere's  heaps  of  dings  to  see, 
Und  hafe  a  shplendid  dinner, 
Und  trafel  along  mit  me. 

"  Dare  you  sees  de  fish  a  schwimmin, 
Und  you  catches  dem  efery  one." 
So  sang  dis  wasser  maiden, 
Vat  hadn't  got  nodings  on. 

"  Dare  is  drunks  all  full  mit  money. 
In  ships  dat  vent  down  of  old  ; 
Und  you  helpsh  yourself,  by  dunder  1 
To  sbimmerin  crowns  of  gold. 

"  Shoost  look  at  dese  sphoons  und  vatches  1 
Shoost  look  at  dese  diamond  rings  ! 
Come  down  und  fill  your  bocKets, 
Und  I'll  kiss  you  like  eferydings  1 

"  Vat  you  vanish  mit  your  schnapps  und  your  lager? 
Coom  down  into  der  Rhine ! 
Dere  ish  potdes  der  Kaiser  Charlemagne, 
Vonce  filled  mit  gold-red  wine  1 " 

Dat  fetched  him— he  shtood  all  shpell-pound, 

She  pulled  his  coat-tails  down, 
She  drawed  him  under  de  wasser, 

Dis  maiden  mit  nodings  on. 

HANS    BREiTXIANN'S    BARTY. 

Hans   Breitmann  gife  a  Barty, 

Dey  had  biano-blayin ; 
I  felled  in  lofe  mit  a  Merican  Fran, 

Her  name  vas  Madilda  Yane. 
She  hot  Haar  as  prown  ash  a  pretzel. 

Her  eyes  vas   Himmel-plue, 
Und  ven  dey  looket  indo  mein, 

Dey  shplit  mine  Heart  in  dwo. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  Barty, 

I  vent  dere  you'll  pe  pound ! 
I  valtzet  mit  Madilda  Yane 

Und  vent  shpinnen  round   und  round. 
De  poou'est  Fraulein  in  de  Haus 

(She  vayed  'pout  dwo  boondert  pound), 
Und  afery  dime  she  gife  a  yoorop 

She  makt  de  vmdows  sound  ! 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  Barty, 

I  dells  you,  it  cost  him  dear  ; 
Dey  rolled  in  more  ash  sefen  kecks 

Of  foost-rate  Lager  Bier. 
Und  venefer  dey  knocks  de  shpickel  in 

De  Deutschers  gifes  a  sheer. 
I  dink  dat  so  vine  a  Barty 

Nefer  cum  to  a  het  dis  year. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  Barty  ; 

Dere  all  vas  Saus  und  Braus  ; 
Ven  de  sooper  corned  in,  de  gompany 

Did  mach  demselfs  to  Haus  ; 
Dey  ate  das  Brod  und  Gensvbrust, 

De  Bratwurst  und  Braten  fein, 
Und  vash  das  Abendessen  down 

Mit  four  barrels  of  Neckarwein. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  Barty  ; 

We  all  cot  troonk  ash  bigs. 
I  set  my  Mund  to  a  Fass  of  Bier 

Und  ernpdy  it  oop — mit  a  schwigs. 
Und  denn  I  kisst  Madilda  Yane. 

Und  she  shlog  me  on  de  Kop, 
Und  de  gompany  filed  mil  daple-lecks 

Dill  de  coonshtaple  made  oos  shtop. 

Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  Barty — 

Wo  tst  dot  Barty  now  ? 
Wo  ist  de  lofely  golden  cloud 

Dot  float  on  de  moundain's  prow  ? 
Wo  ist  de  Himmelsirahlende  Stern — 

De  shtar  of  de  shpirit's  Light? 
All  goned  afay  mit  de  Lager  Bier, 

Afay — in  de  Ewigkeit  1 

m  *-^ 

The  chief  surgeon  of  the  Roumanian  army  has  been 
making  grewsome  experiments  with  the  new  Mannlicher 
rifle,  with  which  the  forces  are  being  equipped.  He  placed 
a  number  of  human  bodies  in  rows,  like  soldiers  on  the  field 
of  battle.  At  six  hundred  metres,  five  bodies  were  placed  a 
half-yard  behind  each  other.  A  single  bullet  went  through 
three  bodies  in  succession.  Upon  the  soft  parts  of  the 
bodies  the  wounds  were,  perhaps,  less  serious  than  those  in- 
flicted by  the  old-fashioned  rifles,  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet 
being  smaller  and  more  even  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  injuries 
are  far  more  terrible.  *  The  range  of  the  new  rifles  is  about 
two  and  a  half  miles. 


A  long  discussion  has  been  held  in  bicycle  circles  in  Paris 
as  to  which  is  correct,  "  monter  a  bicycle*  or  "  monter  en 
bicycle"  and  to  settle  this  momentous  question  grammatic- 
ally once  for  all  the  opinions  of  twelve  Academicians  were 
asked  for.  Six  gave  for  "  monter  d  bicycle"  and  five  for 
"  monter  en  bicycle"  and  one  wise  man  refused  to 
opinion  at  all.  For  the  future,  therefore,  it 
bicycle? 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  15,  1894. 


THE    PAINTED    STATUE. 


And  how  It  Won  the  Great  Intercollegiate  Foot-Ball  Game. 


The  last  rays  of  an  autumn  sun  were  lingering  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Olympus.  Seated  on  a  low  bench,  I  was 
carefully  looking  over  the  fine  proportions  of  one  of  the 
newly  discovered  painted  statues,  set  up  for  public  view  in 
the  environs  of  the  Greek  capital.  I  had  finished  my  sec- 
ond year  at  Yale  and  was  about  to  return  for  another  grind. 
Blessed  with  a  parent  anxious  to  implant  in  me  his  own  taste 
for  the  classics,  1  had  been  sent  to  Athens  at  the  close  of  the 
college  year,  in  the  hope  that  an  acquaintance  with  modern 
Greek  would  stimulate  a  respect  for  its  hoary  ancestor.  I 
had  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with  colloquial  Greek,  but 
my  personal  bias  was  in  the  direction  of  athletics ;  as  cap- 
tain of  the  foot-ball  team,  the  sum  of  my  desires  was  to  re- 
peat our  victories  of  the  previous  year. 

The  painted  statue,  with  cesli  bound  to  its  hands,  stood  in 
an  attitude  which,  if  not  quite  Sullivanesque,  yet  showed  the 
magnificent  development  of  the  bo:;er.  It  was  not  idealized, 
simply  a  copy  of  a  man  splendidly  muscled  ;  the  light  tan 
coloring  gave  almost  the  impression  of  life  to  the  figure. 
On  the  pedestal  was  the  name  Polycrates. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  a  donkey-driver  came  down  the 
road,  cursing  in  most  earnest  fashion  and  beating  his  animal 
viciously.  His  cruelty  was  too  much  for  me  and  I  remon- 
strated, but  was  met  with  the  answer  that  it  was  his  property, 
and,  furthermore,  he  would  serve  me  likewise  if  I  did  not 
pay  less  attention  to  an  affair  clearly  not  my  own.  My  train- 
ing was  not  to  be  so  lightly  challenged,  and  a  short  scuffle 
ensued,  after  which  he  beat  a  demoralized  retreat. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  laugh  and  "  Well  done,  my  master  ; 
Polycrates  himself  could  have  done  no  better  ! " 

I  looked  around,  yet  saw  no  one  ;  but,  glancing  in  the 
direction  of  the  statue,  I  saw  the  boxer  seated  on  his 
pedestal,  from  which  he  quietly  slipped  and  came  toward 
me.  My  hair  began  to  stand  erect,  when  I  thought  I  saw 
the  solution:  "Playing  the  statue,  eh?"  1  said;  "very 
good  joke.  You  had  best  go  home  now  and  put  your 
clothes,  on  or  you'll  catch  cold." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  replied;  "I  am  indeed  Pol- 
ycrates, the  boxer,  but  now  awakened  to  life  once  more." 

This  was  carrying  a  sell  too  far  ;  so  I  intimated  that  he 
wearied  me,  and  I  was  going  home. 

"I,  too,  will  go  to  your  home,"  he  replied,  "and  for 
the  time  allotted  do  your  bidding,  as  commanded  by  Zeus." 
"Look  here,"  I  said,  "  Zeus  isn't  in  this  at  all.  You  have 
had  your  sell — you  took  me  in,  I  admit  it ;  you  looked  like 
a  statue  ;  but  you  are  common  flesh  like  the  rest  of  us,  and 
we'll  let  it  go  at  that,"  and  with  that  I  started  off. 

He  answered  nothing,  but  followed.  I  began  to  feel 
annoyed  at  his  persistence,  so  I  turned  around  and  said  if  he 
kept  up  his  foolishness  I  would  punch  his  head.  At  this  he 
grinned.  I  lost  my  temper  and  struck  at  him  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  Then  my  hair  did  stand  on  end,  for  I  landed 
on  a  solid  marble  jaw. 

"Will  my  master  believe  me  now  ?"  he  asked. 
I  looked  at  him  dumbly  and  he  continued:  "The  gods 
have  vouchsafed  me  the  gift  of  walking  among  men  once 
every  thousand  revolutions  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  ;  when 
this  period  has  been  accomplished,  I  attach  myself  to  the 
doer  of  the  first  good  deed  that  meets  my  eye.  I  am  now 
your  servant ;  follow  you  I  must ;  a  thousand  men  can  not 
hold  me  back." 

At  this  a  gorgeous  vision  crossed  my  mind.  "  A  thou- 
sand men,"  I  repeated  ;  "cut  it  down  a  bit, can't  you?  Sup- 
pose only  twenty  men  were  piled  on  top  of  you,  what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  I  would  rise,  shake  them  off,  and  go  my  way." 
His  confidence  settled  the  matter,  and  I  told  him  to  put 
on  my  ulster  and  come  to  my  rooms,  where  I  could  find 
something  to  add  to  his  costume.  He  demurred  at  this,  say- 
ing he  needed  no  clothing  on  so  mild  an  evening ;  but 
having  convinced  him  that  warmth  was  not  the  sole  purpose 
of  clothing,  we  started  once  more. 

We  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  when  the  second  result 
of  what  Polycrates  called  my  good  deed  became  apparent. 
Coming  toward  us  was  my  late  foe  with  some  half-dozen 
friends,  evidently  bent  on  having  his  innings. 

I  intimated  that  we  were  somewhat  handicapped  by  num- 
bers, whereupon  my  statue  said  :  "  I  would  not  deprive  my 
master  of  a  share  in  an  honorable  encounter,  therefore  do 
you  engage  your  former  adversary  and  leave  me  the  others." 
I  soon  disposed  of  the  donkey-driver,  and  watched  my 
new  acquisition  ;  he  hit  out  neatly  and  dropped  two  men  ; 
grasping  a  third  by  the  neck  and  shoulder,  he  drew  him  with 
such  force  against  his  marble  wishbone  that  he  dropped 
loosely  to  the  ground.  The  remaining  three  drew  back  for 
a  moment,  meditating  a  combined  attack,  when  Polycrates 
picked  up  his  latest  victim  and  hurled  him  at  the  group  ;  it 
was  a  ten  strike,  and  we  hurried  from  the  scene,  reaching 
my  lodgings  without  attracting  further  attention. 

I  at  once  proceeded  to  put  Polycrates  into  more  conven- 
tional raiment,  not  without  many  objections  from  him,  how- 
ever, to  the  number  of  pieces  and  variety  of  shape. 

It  made  me  feel  creepy  when  I  touched  his  hand  or  arm, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  soften  somewhat  with 
time. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  remain  as  I  am  during  one  jour- 
ney of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  when  I  once  more  become 
lifeless  marble." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  away 
from  this  town,  and  the  next,  to  get  out  of  the  country,  for 
when  the  police  get  hold  of  this  donkey-driver's  story,  jail 
will  be  too  good  for  us." 

"  Police?     What  is  police?"  he  queried. 

I  explained  the  use  and  beauty  of  police  in  general,   and 

-'  e  New  Haven  force  in  particular  ;  but  my  description  did 

ala*m  him,  for  he  said,  "  Let  them  find  us  and  we  will 

-  taem  as  we  did  those  wretches  but  now."     He   was 

.jjg  like  a  freshman,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  our  guard- 


ians of  the  peace,  while  his  ideas  were  altogether  too  san- 
guinary for  modern  civilization. 

Hastily  packing,  we  made  our  way  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness to  Piraeus,  where  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  steamer 
ready  to  sail  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  before  sunset  we  had 
left  Mount  Athos  low  on  the  horizon,  and  I  breathed  natur- 
ally once  more. 

To  keep  Polycrates's  marbleized  condition  a  secret  was 
most  difficult.  People  would  come  close  to  him,  and  it  was 
only  by  constantly  interposing  myself  that  encounters  which 
might  have  raised  question  were  avoided.  One  English- 
man, indeed,  did  run  against  Poh/s  shoulder  in  passing. 
"Rather  solid  shoulder,  that,"  he  said;  "felt  hard  as 
marble." 

"  Not  marble,  sir,"  I  answered,  hastily,  "  plaster  of  paris 
— met  with  an  accident  ;  doctor  did  him  up  in  plaster." 

We  took  another  turn  on  deck,  when  Poly  ran  into  the 
same  man  again. 

"Jove  !  has  he  hurt  both  shoulders  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  for  I  saw  I  was  in  for  it ;  "both  shoulders 
very  badly  hurt,  hardly  has  the  use  of  his  arms  at  alL" 

This  elaboration  was  untimely,  for  Poly  just  then  picked 
up  a  hatchway  cover,  weighing  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds, 
and  carried  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  The  English- 
man looked  at  Poly,  then  at  me,  said  nothing,  and  walked 
away.  I  am  afraid  he  thought  I  was  lying.  He  left  us  next 
day  at  Malta,  and  I  felt  easier. 

I  occupied  the  balance  of  the  voyage  posting  Polycrates 
upon  nineteenth-century  matters.  He  grasped  new  ideas 
fairly  well ;  but  his  questions  were  annoying  at  times,  when 
he  touched  on  our  great  system  of  government.  Such  was 
his  childish  innocence  that  he  could  not  comprehend  how  a 
United  States  senator  could  buy  a  seat  in  the  most  digni- 
fied body  in  the  world  and  still  remain  honest.  I  explained 
it  fully,  but  he  only  smiled.  The  idea  of  importing  the 
Irish  torun  our  ward  politics  seemed  odd  to  him  ;  this  also 
I  explained,  but  apparently  not  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
was  misled  by  his  untutored,  300-B.  C.  mind  into  believing 
that  our  officials  represented  their  constituents,  and  conse- 
quently thought  the  constituents  must  be  a  horde  of  thieves. 
1  made  it  clear  to  him  at  last  that  our  satisfaction  was  de- 
rived from  being  robbed  by  those  of  our  own  political  faith  ; 
when  the  other  fellows  robbed  us  they  were  rascals. 

We  reached  New  York  by  the  latter  part  of  September, 
and  I  at  once  had  Polycrates  entered  as  a  special  student. 
I  had  posted  him  upon  how  to  cut  lectures,  and  knew  I 
could  get  him  through  his  first  term. 

The  foot-ball  team  began  practice  as  soon  as  the  fall  term 
commenced,  and  Poly  was  an  interested  spectator.  He  did 
not  at  first  see  all  the  beauties  of  the  game,  and  thought  we 
could  scrap  just  as  well  without  the  ball  as  with  it ;  why  we 
did  not  kick  the  ball,  also  puzzled  him,  until  I  explained  that 
it  was  more  to  the  point  to  disable  the  man.  When  the  play 
finally  became  clear  to  him,  I  gave  him  some  practice  one 
afternoon,  and  his  joy  was  complete  ;  I  coached  him  care- 
fully, and,  by  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  was  satisfied  that  Har- 
vard was  ours. 

The  great  day  came  at  last,  and  with  it  a  crowd  which 
filled  the  grounds  to  overflowing.  When  we  appeared  a  yell 
of  delight  went  up  from  the  blue  side,  but  changed  at  once 
into  a  roar  of  rage  :  "  Look  at  him  !  Look  /  he's  smok- 
ing! " 

I  turned  and  saw  Polycrates  pulling  calmly  on  a  big  cigar 
and  smiling  cheerfully  at  the  crowd.  I  made  him  throw  it 
away,  and  the  roar  subsided  into  a  murmur  when  the  play 
began. 

His  instructions  were  to  go  ahead  three  paces,  and  when 
jumped  on  to  fall  and  stay  there  until  I  told  him  to  get  up. 
He  did  this  most  religiously,  and  the  half  closed  with  a 
score  of  twelve  to  nothing  against  us.  By  following  my  in- 
structions, Poly  had  appeared  as  thorough  a  duffer  as  ever 
put  on  a  canvas-jacket,  and  only  my  absolute  refusal  to  go 
on  without  him  kept  him  in  place  for  the  second  half. 

Play  commenced  and  we  had  the  ball 

"  Poly,"  I  said,  "  we  must  reach  their  ten-yard  line,  under- 
stand?" 

He  smiled  assent,  and,  with  a  rush,  we  started.  The  rest 
of  the  wedge  was  torn  away,  but  Poly,  with  men  hanging  on 
him  like  buttons,  got  there.  We  lined  up  again,  and  back 
of  the  goal  he  lay  down  on  the  ball.  I  kicked  a  goal,  and 
the  blues  yelled  themselves  hoarse. 

Harvard  took  the  ball,  but  soon  lost  it.  I  called  on  Poly, 
and  he  repeated  the  performance — another  goal,  and  the 
score  was  tied.  The  former  curses  of  the  blues  were  turned 
into  yells  of  rapturous  delight,  and  Poly's  cigar  was  for- 
gotten. 

I  had  arranged  with  a  chum  to  signal  me  when  we  had 
five  minutes  play  left.  Presently  the  signal  came,  and  I 
drew  Polly  aside. 

"We  will  end  this  brilliantly,"  I  said.  "Don't  stop  now  ; 
get  us  a  touch-down." 

He  got  half  through  the  Harvard  line,  stumbled  and  fell 
with  their  team  piled  on  top  of  him.  It  was  a  moment  of 
agony.     Could  he  do  the  trick  ? 

I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  in  an  instant  the  air  was  full  of 
Harvard  men,  and  Polycrates  was  ambling  toward  their  goal, 
smiling  contentedly  as  he  went.  Sixteen  to  twelve  ;  sure 
winner,  with  a  possible  two  to  swell  the  score  ;  I  made  a  run 
for  the  ball,  gave  a  terrific  kick  and  "  'Rah  for  Yale  " — when 
I  found  myself  flat  on  my  back  beneath  the  Attic  sky  and  the 
statue  in  its  accustomed  place.  Edwin  Hall  Warner. 
San  Francisco,  January,  1894. 


NEW    YORK    THEATRICALS. 


Our  Correspondent  tells  what  People  are  Going  to  See— Irving  and 
Terry— Coquelin  and  Hading — How  they  are  Re- 
ceived—The Opera  Season. 


Emperor  William,  while  hunting  in  Saxony,  had  the  men 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  act  as  beaters.  Six  men 
followed  him,  handing  him  loaded  rifles  as  fast  as  he  fired. 
In  two  hours  he  had  shot  3S5  hares,  or  more  than  three 
hares  a  minute. 


"Marriage,"  says  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  "is  like  the  small- 
pox ;  a  man  may  have  it  mildly,  but  he  generally  carries  the 
marks  of  it  with  him  to  his  grave." 


Le  rot  est  mort — vive  le  roi!  Irving  and  Terry  are 
gone  into  the  provinces,  and  Coquelin  and  Hading  have 
taken  their  place  at  Abbey's.  This  season  nobody  has  got 
rich  through  either,  and  the  critics  are  cross.  The  only 
novelty  which  Irving  presented  was  Becket,  and  though  that 
was  the  work  of  the  laureate,  it  nevertheless  remains  a  dull, 
stilted  play,  through  which  Mr.  Irving  mouths,  and  struts, 
and  rants,  while  the  public  yawns.  Miss  Terry  gave  the 
public  a  pretty  piece  of  acting  in  "  Nance  Oldfield,"  which 
was  one  of  Charles  Reade's  studies  of  old-time  actresses  ; 
she  alternated  between  exquisite  refinement  and  comic 
humor  with  admirable  skill.  The  plot  turns  on  her  curing  a 
young  fool  of  his  calf-love  for  her,  by  exhibiting  herself  to 
him  in  the  semblance  of  a  vulgar  hoyden.  Miss  Terry  has 
long  been  at  home  in  New  York.  This  visit  has  added  to 
her  popularity  among  our  people. 

Still,  at  this  festive  season,  she  had  to  compete  with  the 
most  charming  of  our  veteran  actresses,  Mrs.  John  Drew. 
She  has  appeared  during  the  holidays  in  her  famous  part 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  "  The  Rivals,"  and  likewise  as  the 
Widow  Warren,  in  "The  Road  to  Ruin."  The  former  im- 
personation is  so  well  known  that  future  Mrs.  Malaprops  will 
be  appraised  by  her  standard,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
for  many  generations  women  who  play  the  part  will  be  told 
that  their  performance  was  fine,  but,  ah  !  you  should  have 
seen  Mrs.  John  Drew.  Her  Widow  Warren  is  not  so  well 
known,  nor  does  the  part  afford  the  same  opportunity  for 
good  acting.  Her  portrayal  of  elderly  affectation  in  a  vulgar 
woman  was  artistic,  but  it  did  not  solve  the  problem  why 
"The  Road  to  Ruin"  should  be  played  at  alL  Its  chief 
merit  is  its  antiquity,  and  that  has  never  been  considered  a 
paramount  charm  in  a  play.  When  John  Gilbert  played 
Old  Dornton,  and  Charles  Fisher,  carriage-whip  in  hand, 
personated  Goldfinch,  those  great  artists  made  the  play  go, 
as  they  would  have  made  any  play  go  ;  but  they  could  not 
draw  houses  after  the  first  week.  On  this  occasion,  George 
Osbourne  merely  suggested  comparisons  with  John  Gilbert 
which  were  very  much  to  his  own  disadvantage.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  the  performance  was  that  Holcroft 
had  better  be  left  to  rest  in  his  grave. 

Coquelin  opened  with  "Thermidor"  to  light  business. 
The  play  itself  is  very  unequal.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  as 
good  as  anything  Sardou  ever  did.  Others  are  rather 
draggy.  Coquelin  himself  plays  a  part  which  resembles  a 
Greek  chorus,  and  Mme.  Hading  has  no  show  till  the  last 
act.  When  the  piece  was  played  here  last  year  by  Froh- 
man's  company  it  proved  a  failure,  and  the  people  of  the 
French  company  report  that  they  did  not  do  well  with  it  on 
the  road — either  at  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  or  even  New 
Orleans.  The  long  speeches  on  politics,  which  are  interest- 
ing to  Frenchmen  as  depicting  the  fluctuations  in  public 
sentiment  since  the  Reign  of  Terror,  do  not  appeal  to  Ameri- 
can sympathy.  The  propositions  they  contain  were  argued 
out  to  a  finish  long  ago  in  this  country  ;  to  tell  us  that  lib- 
erty is  good,  but  that  it  should  not  involve  the  guillotine, 
strikes  us  as  a  cross  between  a  truism  and  a  platitude. 
Coquelin's  audiences  were  less  than  they  might  have  been  if 
his  manager  had  not  insisted  on  three  dollars  for  an  orchestra 
seat.     The  novelty  roused  the  old  O.  P.  spirit 

At  the  opera,  Calve  has  made  a  hit  in  "  Carmen,"  and 
Mme.  Arnoldson  got  a  chance  through  an  indisposition  of 
Mme.  Eames.  Calve*  sang  and  played  with  her  accustomed 
nerve  and  spirit,  and  was  well  supported  by  Jean  de  Reske 
as  Don  Jose.  The  artists  of  the  Abbey  and  Grau  troupe 
have  covered  themselves  with  laurels.  Melba  was  superb  in 
her  old  part  in  "Rigoletto,"  and  Nordica  shone  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  at  a  performance  of  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah." 
She  sang  "I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Liveth"  with  such 
pathos  that  the  ladies  were  melted  to  tears.  Most  of  the 
prime  donne  will  retain  a  pleasing  impression  of  this  visit  to 
New  York,  for  they  have  been  the  object  of  more  social 
civilities  than  usual.  They  have  been  overwhelmed  with  in- 
vitations to  five-o'clock  teas,  lunches,  and  dinners,  and  have 
not  on  these  occasions  been  invited  to  sing.  Even  Mme. 
Melba,  whose  adventures  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  bear 
a  little  explanation,  has  secured  the  entree  of  some  good 
houses. 

At  the  smaller  theatres  good  audiences  and  fairly  good 
plays  are  the  rule.  In  the  latter,  "Africa,  a  New  Musical 
Comedy,"  by  George  Thatcher,  produced  at  the  Star,  is, 
perhaps,  an  exception.  People  did  not  understand  what  it 
was  about,  and  everybody  seemed  to  think  he  had  heard  the 
airs  before.  At  the  Bijou,  Peter  F.  Dailey  has  appeared  in 
a  roaring  farce  called  "A  Country  Sport,"  by  John  J.  Mc- 
Nally,  and,  being  supported  by  clever  May  Irwin  and  by 
Ada  Lewis,  the  "tough  girl,"  he  made  a  decided  hit.  De 
Koven's  "Robin  Hood"  is  drawing  fine  houses  at  the 
Broadway  ;  the  airs  are  getting  so  familiar  that  everybody 
knows  them.  At  the  People's  Theatre  a  new  realistic  comic 
drama  in  four  acts,  called  "  Patent  Applied  For,"  by  Elmer 
E.  Vance,  has  been  drawing  capital  houses.  It  contains  a 
well-constructed  plot  and  no  end  ^of  fun.  A  wholesome 
and  effective  domestic  drama,  written  by  James  A.  Heme, 
under  the  title  of  "  Shore  Acres,"  has  been  brought  out,  or 
rather  revived,  for  it  was  played  last  season  at  Daly's. 

Surprise  is  a  mild  word  to  express  the  feeling  with  which 
people  have  heard  that  Augustin  Daly  is  returning  from 
England,  having  abandoned  his  London  theatre.  People 
were  well  aware  that  he  had  not  been  making  money,  but  it 
was  supposed  that  this  was  an  accidental  streak  of  bad  luck, 
and  that  next  season  would  make  amends.  It  now  seems 
that  he  has  concluded  the  London  field  not  worth  further 
cultivation.  His  critics  say  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the 
weakness  of  his  company.  He  had  nobody,  practically,  but 
Ada  Rehan,  and  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  it  alone. 
New  York,  January  6,  1894.  Flaneur. 


January  15,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ROMANCE    OF    A    ROMANY    RYE. 


Extracts  from  the  Autobiography  of  "Hans    Breitmann's"    Origi- 
nator— C.  G.  Iceland's  Adventures  among  Gypsies, 
Poles,  Indians,  and  English. 


One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  day  is  the  life 
of  "Hans  Breitmann,"  written  by  himself.  Few  modern 
men  have  lived  a  life  so  full  of  adventurej  curious  incidents, 
and  strange  experiences  as  this  versatile  and  accomplished 
man  of  letters,  linguist,  journalist,  and  scholar.  From  his 
earliest  infancy,  when  his  old  Dutch  nurse  took  him  up  to 
the  garret  and  placed  an  open  Bible  with  a  key  and  knife  on 
his  breast,  and  money,  and  lighted  candles,  and  salt  at  his 
head,  with  a  view  to  his  rising  in  life,  Mr.  Leland  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  medievalism,  occult  lore,  magic, 
and  the  black  arts.  His  book  on  gypsy  sorcery  is  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  since  it  is  practically  the  only  one  deal- 
ing with  gypsy  magic.  Among  his  many  accomplishments, 
Leland  has  an  "extensive  and  peculiar"  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  and  one  of  his  books  is  a 
dictionary  of  slang.  As  the  writer  of  the  "Breitmann 
Ballads,"  Mr.  Leland  is  known  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken. 

This  autobiography  was  written  with  no  intention  that  it 
should  be  published.  Mr.  Leland  tells  us  he  had  some  idea 
that  a  certain  friend  might  use  it  after  his  death  as  a  store- 
house of  biographical  material,  and  he  therefore  wrote,  as 
fully  and  honestly  as  he  could,  everything  he  could  remem- 
ber which  had  made  him  what  he  was.     He  says  : 

"  It  occurred  to  me,  as  a  leading  motive,  that  a  century  or  two  hence 
the  true  inner  life  of  any  man  who  had  actually  lived  from  the  time 
when  railroads,  steamboats,  telegraphs,  gas,  percussion-caps,  fulmin- 
ating matches,  the  opera  and  omnibuses,  evolution  and  socialism,  were 
quite  unknown  to  his  world,  into  the  modern  age,  would  be  of  some 
value.  So  I  described  my  childhood  or  youth  exactly  as  I  recalled  or 
as  I  felt  it." 

Leland  observes  that  many  things  which  he  did  almost  un- 
consciously were  exactly  such  as  the  Indians  did  from  hered- 
itary habit.  He  found  with  delight  wherever  he  went  among 
the  red  men  in  North  America  that  they  instantly  put  confi- 
dence in  him.  On  one  of  his  Western  expeditions,  it  hap- 
pened that  he  saw  Lieutenant  Hesselberger,  the  young 
officer  who  rescued  Mrs.  Box  and  her  daughters  from  the 
Apaches.  He  praised  the  bravery  of  Hesselberger  in  the 
hearing  of  a  wagon-driver,  who  had  lived  as  a  trader  among 
wild  Indians,  was  fluent  in  Spanish  as  in  his  native  English, 
and  "knew  the  whole  Western  frontier  like  his  pocket." 
When  he  heard  Mr.  Leland's  remark,  he  burst  out : 

"  It  isn't  all  bravery  at  all.  He's  brave  as  a  panther,  but  there's 
more  in  it  than  that.  There  is  about  one  man  in  a  hundred,  and  not 
more,  who  can  go  among  the  most  God-forsaken  devils  of  Injuns  and 
never  get  hurt.  The  Injuns  take  to  them  at  a  glance  and  love  'em. 
I'm  such  a  man,  and  I've  proved  it  often  enough,  God  knows  1  Lieu- 
tenant Hesselberger  is  one,  and,"  he  added,  abruptly,  "  Mr.  Leland, 
you're  another." 

"What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Mr.  Leland. 

"  'Cause  I've  watched  you.  You've  got  Injun  ways  that  you  don't 
know  of.  Didn't  I  notice  the  other  day,  when  the  gentlemen  were  buy- 
ing whips  from  the  Kaws,  that  every  Injun  took  a  squint,  and  then 
came  straight  to  you?  Why  didn't  they  go  to  one  of  the  other  gentle- 
men i  Because  they've  got  an  instinct  like  a  dog  for  their  friends  and 
for  such  as  we." 

Wild  men,  Indians,  or  gypsies,  are  quick  to  note  the 
peculiarities  which  make  a  man  one  of  themselves.  It  is 
thus  that  he  alludes  to  this  instinct  in  him  : 

To  become  intimate,  as  I  did  in  time,  during  years  in  Brighton,  off 
and  on,  with  all  the  gypsies  who  roamed  the  south  of  England,  to  be 
beloved  of  the  old  fortune-tellers  and  the  children  and  mothers  as  I 
was.  and  to  be  much  in  tents,  involves  a  great  deal  of  strangely  p'ctur- 
esque  rural  life,  night-scenes  by  firelight,  in  forests  and  by  river-banks, 
and  marvelously  odd  reminiscences  of  other  days.  After  a  little  while, 
I  found  that  the  Romany  element  was  spread  strangely  and  mysteri- 
ously round  about  among  the  rural  population  in  many  ways.  1  went 
one  day  with  Francis  H.  Groome  to  Cobham  Fair.  As  I  was  about  to 
enter  a  tavern,  there  stood  near  by  three  men  whose  faces  and  general 
appearance  had  nothing  of  the  gypsy,  but  as  I  passed,  one  said  to  the 
other  so  that  I  could  hear  : 

"  Dikk  adovo  rye,  se  o  Romany  rye,  yuv,  tacho"("Look  at  that 
gentleman  ;  he  is  a  gypsy  gentleman,  sure  "}. 

I  naturally  turned  my  head  hearing  this,  when  he  burst  out  laughing 
and  said  : 

"  I  told  you  I'd  make  him  look  round." 

Once  I  was  siartled  at  hearing  a  well-dressed,  I  may  say  a  gentle- 
manly-looking, man.  seated  in  a  gig,  with  a  fine  horse,  stopping  by  the 
road,  say,  as  1  passed  with  my  wile  : 

"  Dikk  adovo  gorgio  adoi  "  ('"  Look  at  that  gentile  or  no-gypsy  "). 

Not  being  accustomed  to  hearing  myself  called  a  gorgio,  I  glanced 
up  angrily  at  him,  when  he,  perceiving  that  I  understood  him  and  was 
of  the  mysterious  brotherhood,  smiled  and  touched  his  hat  to  me.  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  grin. 

While  staying  at  Brighton,  and  writing  a  book  entitled 
"The  English  Gypsies  and  Their  Language,"  Leland  be- 
came familiarly  known  among  the  gypsies  of  southern  Eng- 
land.    He  says  : 

The  drollest  proposal  ever  made  to  me  in  serious  earnest  came  from 
that  indomitable,  incarnate,  old  gypsistimvs  Tsingarorum,  Matthew 
Cooper,  who  proposed  that  I  should  buy  a  donkey.  He  knew  where  to 
get  one  for  a  pound,  but  two  pounds  ten  shillings  would  buy  a 
'*  stunner."  He  would  borrow  a  small  cart  and  a  tent,  and  brown  my 
face  and  hands  so  that  I  would  be  dark  enough,  and  then  on  the 
drum — "over  the  hills."  As  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  I  need 
not  spend  anything,  for  he  could  provide  a  neat  nut-brown  maid,  who 
would  not  only  do  all  our  cooking,  but  earn  money  enough  by  fortune- 
telling  to  support  us  all.  1  would  be  expected,  however,  to  greatly  aid 
by  my  superior  knowledge  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — and  so  all  would 
go  merrily  on,  with  unlimited  bread  and  cheese,  bacon  and  ale,  and 
tobacco — into  the  blue  away  1  I  regret  to  say  that  Matthew  expected 
to  inherit  the  donkey. 

When  he  went  to  France  for  the  first  time,  there  was  an 
actor  on  board  his  ship  who  could  not  speak  French  and 
who  consequently  got  himself  into  trouble  in  a  boarding- 
house  in  Marseilles.  Leland,  with  his  glib  tongue,  came  to 
the  rescue  and  set  his  friend  free.    Of  this  adventure  he  says  : 

I  found  at  once  that  it  was  a  Spanish  house  and  the  resort  of  smug- 
glers. The  landlady  was  a  pretty  black-eyed  woman,  who  played  the 
guitar  and  sang  Spanish  songs,  and  brought  out  Spanish  wine,  and  was 
marvelously  polite  to  me,  to  my  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  inno- 
cent gratitude.  There  I  was  at  home.  At  Princeton  I  had  learned  to 
play  the  guitar,  and  from  Manuel  Gori,  who  had  during  all  his  boyhood 
been  familiar  with  low  life  and  smugglers,  I  had  learned  many  songs 
and  some  slang.  And  so,  with  a  crowd  of  dark,  fierce,  astonished 
faces  around  roe  of  men  eagerly  listening,  I  sang  a  smuggler's  song 
(in  Spanish).  Great  was  the  amazement  and  thundering  the  applause 
from  my  auditors.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  nun  of  fourteen  years 
asked  to  sing,  and  bursting  out  with  "Go  It  While  You're  Young." 


Then  I  sang  the  "  Tragala,"  which  coincided  with  the  political  views  ' 
of  my  friends. 

In  Paris  Mr.  Leland  fell  in  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  184S,  which  he  describes  as  the  neatest,  cheapest, 
completest  revolution  ever  executed.  All  over  the  Latin 
Quarter  went  the  mysterious  dwellers  in  his  house  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  and  at  last  the  ball  opened.  On  February  24th 
there  was  rioting,  and  Leland  had  to  flee  before  charges  of 
the  French  cavalry.  Barricades  were  going  up,  and  the 
storm-bell  of  Notre  Dame  rang  all  night  long : 

The  next  morning  I  rose,  and  telling  Leonard  Field,  who  lived  in 
the  same  hotel  with  me,  that  I  was  going  to  work  in  earnest,  loaded  a 
pair  of  dueling-pistols,  tied  a  sash  round  my  waist  en  rivolutionnaire , 
and  with  him  went  lorth  to  business.  First  I  went  to  the  Cale  Rotonde. 
hard  by.  and  got  my  breakfast.  Then  I  sallied  forth,  and  found  in  the 
kue  de  la  Harpe  a  gang  of  fifty  insurgents,  who  had  arms  and  a  crow- 
bar, but  who  wanted  a  leader.  Seeing  that  I  was  one  of  them,  one 
said  to  me,  "  Sir,  where  shall  v>e  make  a  barricade?"  I  replied  that 
there  was  one  already  to  the  right  and  another  further  down,  but  that  a 
third  close  at  hand  was  open.  Without  a  word,  they  handed  me  the 
crowbar,  and  I  prized  up  the  stones  out  of  the  pavement,  while  they 
undertook  the  harder  work  of  piling  them  up.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
had  a  solid  wall  eight  feet  high.  Field  had  on  light  kid  gloves,  which 
formed  an  amusing  contrast  to  his  occupation.  Thent  remembering 
that  there  was  a  defenseless  spot  somewhere  else,  I  marched  my  troop 
thither  and  built  another  barricade — all  in  grim  earnest,  without  talk- 
ing. 

Mr.  Leland,  who  was  by  this  time  a  full-blown  revolution- 
ary, although  he  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us  why  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  sans-culottes,  had  many  a  chance  to 
shoot  a  soldier,  but  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  do  so. 
However,  he  acted  with  great  promptness  toward  a  fellow- 
countryman  : 

Returning  down  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe  before  our  house,  my  landlady 
exclaimed  to  me  in  alarm  :  "  Hide  your  pistols  :  there  is  a  mouckard 
(spy  of  the  police)  following  you."  I  believe  that  I,  my  blood  being 
up,  said  something  to  the  effect  that,  if  she  would  point  him  out,  I 
would  shoot  him  forthwith  ;  but  the  mouckard  had  vanished.  We  had 
all  got  into  cool  earnestness  by  that  time  as  regards  shooting,  having 
been  in  it  constantly  for  three  days.  Over  the  barricade  came  sprawl- 
ing a  tall,  ungainly,  red-haired  Yankee,  a  student  of  medicine,  whom 
I  had  met  before,  and  who  began  to  question  me  as  to  what  I  was  do- 
ing. To  which  1  replied :  "What  the  devil  do  you  want  here,  any- 
how? "  not  being  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled  with.     To  which  he  replied  : 

"  Nawthin*.  only  a  kinder  lookin"  reound.     But  what  on  airth " 

"  But  are  you  for  us  or  against?"  I  cried.  "  Wall,  I  ain't  on  no  side." 
"  See  here  1 "  I  cried,  in  a  rage  ;  "  those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against 
us.  Any  one  of  those  fellows  you  see  round  here  would  shoot  you  at 
once  if  I  told  him  to,  and  if  you  don't  clear  out  in  double-quick  time, 
by  God,  I  willl  "  And  at  this  he  made  himself  scarce  forthwith  ;  "  nor 
does  he  come  again  into  this  story." 

His  exploits,  as  a  student  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  seem  to 
have  been  largely  of  the  sort  boasted  of  by  Robert  Shallow, 
Esq.     To  cite  a  very  mild  instance  : 

It  happened  one  night  at  Bobinot's  that  I  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the 
stage-box,  and  by  me  a  very  pretty,  modest,  and  respectable  young 
girl,  with  her  elder  relatives  or  friends.  How  it  happened  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  all  went  out,  leaving  the  young  lady  by  me,  and  I  did 
not  speak  to  her.  Which  "point  "was  at  once  seized  by  the  house. 
The  pit,  as  if  moved  by  one  diabolical  inspiration,  began  to  roar:  "  11 
l'embrassera  !  "  ("  He  will  kiss  her  1  "J.  to  which  the  gallery  replied: 
"  II  ne  l'embrassera  pas  1"  ("He  -won't /"J  So  they  kept  it  up  and 
down  alternately,  like  seesawing,  to  an  intonation.  I  saw  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  ;  so,  rising,  I  waved  my  glove,  and  there  was  dead 
silence.  Then  I  began  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  in  impassioned  style,  in 
German,  an  address  about  matters  and  things  in  general,  intermingled 
with  insane  quotations  from  Latin,  Slavonian,  anything.  A  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream  of  my  auditors,  till  at  last  they 
"  took,"  and  gave  me  three  cheers.     1  had  sold  the  house. 

Together  with  a  friend,  Pottinger  by  name,  he  started  off 
for  Russian  Poland,  but  neglected  to  get  the  necessary  pass- 
ports, and  they  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  by  the  coach  that  passed  late  the  next 
day.     Mr.  Leland  says  : 

The  stage  went  on,  and  Pottinger  and  I  sat  on  the  bench  in  a  mild 
drizzle  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  with  as  miserable  country 
round  about  as  mortal  man  ever  beheld.  By  and  bye  a  poor  Pole, 
moved  by  compassion  and  the  hope  of  reward,  cautiously  invited  us  to 
come  into  his  den.  The  Pole  began  to  prepare  his  coffee — for  one. 
I  saw  that  something  must  be  done  to  increase  the  number  of  cups. 
He  took  up  his  book  of  prayers  and  asked  of  what  religion  we  were. 
Of  Pottinger  I  said,  contemptuously ,  "  He  is  nothing  but  a  heretic," 
but  that  as  for  myself,  I  had  for  some  time  felt  a  great  inclination 
toward  the  Panna — Holy  Virgin — and  that  it  would  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  conform  to  the  Polish  Catholic  Church,  but  that  unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  understand  the  language.  To  which  he  replied  that  if 
he  were  to  read  the  morning  service  in  Polish,  and  I  would  repeat  it 
word  by  word,  that  the  Panna  would  count  it  to  my  credit  just  as  if  I 
had.  And  as  I  was  praying  in  good  earnest  for  a  breakfast.  1  trust  that 
it  was  accepted.     Down  on  our  knees  we  went  and  began  our  orisons. 

"  Leland  !  you humbug !  "  exclaimed  Pottinger.     "  Go  away,  you 

infernal  heretic,  and  don't  disturb  Christians  at  their  devotions  !  "  was 
my  devout  reply.  So,  prayers  concluded,  there  were  coffee  and  rolls 
for  three. 

Mr.  Leland  does  not  seem  to  have  been  blind  to  the 
attractions  of  pretty  women,  as  this  anecdote  of  a  trip  to 
Heidelberg  proves  : 

There  entered  the  same  carriage  a  very  lady-like  and  pretty  woman. 
The  guard,  seeing  this,  concluded  that — whatever  he  concluded,  he 
carefully  drew  down  all  the  curtains,  looking  at  me  with  a  cheerful, 
genial  air  of  intense  mystery,  as  if  to  say  :  "  I  twig  ;  it's  all  right  ;  I'll 
keep  your  secret."  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  all  this  puzzled  me  amaz- 
ingly. There  were  many  things  in  which  I,  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
Navone,  was  as  yet  as  innocent  as  a  babe  unborn.  The  lady  seemed 
to  be  amused — as  well  she  might.  Sancta  simpliciias  /  I  asked  her 
why  the  conductor  had  drawn  the  curtains.  She  laughed,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  possibly  thought  we  were  a  bridal  pair  of  lovers.  Com- 
mon sense  and  ordinary  politeness  naturally  inspired  the  reply  that  I 
wished  we  were,  which  declaration  was  so  amiably  received  that  I  sug- 
gested the  immediate  institution  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  was  so 
far  favorably  received  that  it  was  sealed  with  a  kiss.  However,  the 
seal  was  not  broken.  I  think  the  lady  must  have  been  very  much 
amused.  It  is  not  without  due  reflection  that  I  record  this.  Kissing 
went  for  very  little  in  Germany  in  those  days.  It  was  about  as  common 
in  Vienna  as  shaking  hands.     But  this  was  my  first  experience  in  it. 

The  lady  turned  out  to  be  the  wife  of  a  banker ;  but  later 
on  we  have  a  similar  story  told  of  a  governess  : 

There  was  a  pretty  governess,  a  great  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
charge  of  two  children.  Meeting  her  one  day  in  the  park,  at  a  sign 
from  roe  she  pressed  the  children's  hats  down  over  their  eyes,  with 
"  Kinder,  seizt  eure  Hiite  fester  auf  1 "  and  in  that  blessed  instant  cast 
up  her  beautiful  lips  and  was  kissed.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  were 
overseen  ;  certain  it  is  that  in  the  next  number  of  the  Fliegende 
BiitUr  the  scene  was  well  depicted,  with  the  words. 

Mr.  Leland  was  intimate  with  Lola  Montez  in  her  palmy 
days.  "Once,"  he  says,  "she  proposed  to  me  to  make  a 
bolt  with  her  to  Europe,  which  I  declined.  The  secret  of 
my  influence  was  that  I  always  treated  her  with  respect,  and 
never  made  love  or  flirted."     He  adds  : 

I  must  have  had  a  great  moral  influence  on  her,  for,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  I  am  the  only  friend  whom  she  ever  had  at  whom  she  never 
threw  a  plate  or  book,  or  attacked  with  a  dagger,  poker,  broom,  chair, 


or  other  deadly  weapon.  We  were  born  both  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  year,  and  I  find  by  the  rules  of  sorcery  that  she  is  the  first  person 
who  will  meet  me  when  I  go  to  heaven.  I  always  had  a  great  and 
strange  respect  for  her  singular  talents  ;  there  were  very  few  indeed,  if 
any  there  were,  who  really  knew  the  depths  of  that  wild  Irish  soul. 
Men  generally  were  madly  fascinated  with  her,  then  as  suddenly  dis- 
enchanted, and  then  detracted  from  her  in  every  way. 

I  could  tell  a  number  of  amusing  tales  of  this  queen  of  Bohemia, 
but  space,  the  Kanteau  god,  forbids  me  more.  But  I  may  say  that  I 
never  had  more  really  congenial  and  wide  embracing  conversations 
with  any  human  being  in  my  life  than  with  her  majesty.  There  was 
certainly  no  topic,  within  my  range,  at  least,  on  which  she  could  not 
converse  with  some  substance  of  personal  experience  and  reading. 
She  had  a  mania  for  meeting  and  knowing  all  kinds  of  peculiar  people. 
Leland  knew  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  or  Hurlbut,  as  he  originally 
spelled  his  name,  having  gone  to  school  to  his  father.  Of 
the  son  he  says  : 

Apropos  of  Hurlbut,  I  heard  many  years  after  in  EngUnd  that  a  cer- 
tain well-known  litterateur,  who  was  not  one  of  his  admirers,  having 
seen  him  seated  ie:e-a  te.e  with  a  very  notorious  and  unpopular  char- 
acter, remarked  regretfully  :  "Just  to  think  that  with  one  pistol-bullet 
both  might  have  been  settled  !  "  Hurlbut  was,  even  as  a  boy,  very 
handsome,  with  a  pale  face  and  black  eyes,  and  extremely  clever,  being 
facile  prznceps,  the  head  of  every  class,  and  extensively  read.  But 
there  was  "  a  screw  loose"  somewhere  in  him.  He  was  subject,  but 
not  very  frequently,  to  such  fits  of  passion  or  rage  that  he  literally  be- 
came blind  while  they  lasted.  I  saw  him  one  day  in  one  of  these  throw 
his  arm  about  and  stamp  on  the  ground  as  if  unable  to  behold  any  one. 
I  once  heard  a  young  lady  in  New  York  profess  unbounded  admiration 
for  him,  because  "  he  looked  so  charmingly  like  the  devil."  For  many 
years  the  New  York  Herald  always  described  him  as  the  Rev.  Mephis- 
topheles  Hurlbut.  There  was  another  beautiful  lady,  who  afterward 
died  a  strange  and  violent  death,  as  also  a  friend  of  mine,  an  editor  in 
New  York,  both  of  whom  narrated  to  me  at  very  great  length  "  a  gro- 
tesque Iliad  of  the  wild  career  "  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Mr.  Leland  was  in  this  country  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  battles,  the  description  of  which  is 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  In  1 S70,  he  returned 
to  Europe,  where  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  since.  The 
first  time  he  met  Tennyson  was  at  a  dinner  at  Lady  Franklin's  : 

There  were  at  the  dinner,  as  guests,  Mr.  Tennyson.  Sir  Samuel  and 
Lady  Baker,  Dr.  Quain,  and  myself.  There  was  no  lack  of  varied 
anecdote,  reminiscences  of  noted  people  and  of  travel,  but  by  far  the 
most  delightful  portion  of  it  all  was  to  watch  the  gradual  unfreezing  of 
Tennyson,  and  how  from  a  grim  winter  of  taciturnity,  under  the  glow- 
ing influence  of  the  sun  of  wine,  he  passed  into  a  glorious  summer  of 
genial  feeling.  I  led  unto  it  thus  :  My  friend.  Professor  Palmer,  and  I 
had  projected  a  volume  of  songs  in  English  Romany,  or  gypsy,  which 
is  by  far  the  sweetest  and  most  euphonious  language  in  Europe.  My 
fnend  had  translated  "  Home  They  Brought  Her  Warrior  Dead."  by 
Tennyson,  into  this  tongue,  and  I  had  the  manuscript  of  it  in  my 
pocket.  Tennyson  was  much  pleased  at  the  compliment,  and  asked 
roe  to  read  the  poem,  which  1  did.  The  work  was,  by  permission, 
dedicated  to  him.  At  last,  when  dinner  was  over,  Tennyson,  who 
had  disposed  of  an  entire  botde  of  port,  rose  and.  approaching  me. 
took  me  gayly  gravely  by  both  sides,  as  if  he  would  lift  me  up,  and. 
drawing  himself  up  to  bis  full  height,  said  :  "  I  like  to  see  a  poet  a  hill- 
sided,  substantial  man,"  or  "tall  and  strong,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Moncure  D.  Conway  took  Leland  to  see  Carlyle,  and  the 
visit  must  have  been  a  lively  one,  according  to  Leland's  re- 
port of  it : 

I  can  only  remember  that  for  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  Mr. 
Carlyle  talked  such  a  lot  of  skimble-skamble  stuff  and  rubbish,  which 
sounded  like  the  very  debris  and  lees  of  his  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlets," 
that  1  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  quizzing  me,  or  that  this  was  the 
manner  in  Which  he  ladled  out  Carlyleism  to  visitors  who  came  to  be 
Carlyled  and  acted  unto.  However  it  may  be,  I  felt  a  coming  wrath, 
and  the  Socratic  demon  or  gypsy  dook,  which  often  rises  in  me  on  such 
occasions  and  never  deceives  me,  gave  me  a  strong  premonition  that 
mere  was  to  be,  if  not  an  exemplary  row,  at  least  a  lively  incident 
which  was  to  put  a  snapped  end  to  this  humbugging. 

It  came  thus.  All  at  once  Mr.  Carlyle  abruptly  asked  me  in  a  man- 
ner or  with  an  intonation  which  sounded  to  me  almost  semi-contempt- 
uous :  "  And  what  kind  of  an  American  may  you  be? — German,  or 
Irish,  or  what?" 

To  which  I  replied,  not  over  amiably : 

"  Since  it  interests  you,  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  know  the  origin  of  my  family, 
I  may  say  that  I  am  descended  from  Henry  Leland,  whom  the  tradition 
declares  to  have  been  a  noted  Puriian  and  active  in  the  politics  of  his 
time,  and  who  went  lo  America  in  1636." 

To  this  Mr.  Carlyle  replied  : 

"  I  doubt  whether  any  of  your  family  have  since  been  equal  to  your 
old  Puritan  great-grandfather."  With  this,  something  to  the  effect  that 
we  had  done  nothing  in  America  since  Cromwell's  revolution  equal  to 
it  in  importance  or  of  any  importance. 

Then  a  great  rage  came  over  me,  and  I  remember  very  distinctly 
that  there  flashed  through  my  mind  in  a  second  the  reflection,  "  Now, 
if  I  have  to  call  you  a  d— d  old  fool  for  saying  that,  I  will ;  but  I'll  be 
even  with  you."  When  as  quickly  the  following  inspiration  came, 
which  I  uttered,  and  I  suspect  somewhat  energetically  : 

"  Mr.  Carlyle,  I  think  that  my  brother,  Henry  Leland,  who  got  the 
wound  from  which  he  died  standing  by  my  side  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, fighting  against  slavery,  was  worth  ten  of  my  old  Puritan  ances- 
tors ;  at  least,  he  died  in  a  ten  times  better  cause.  And  "  {here  ray  old 
'  Indian'  was  up  and  I  let  it  out)  "  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Carlyle,  that 
I  think  that  in  all  matters  of  historical  criticism  you  are  principally  in- 
fluenced by  the  merely  melodramaUc  and  theatrical." 

Here  Mr.  Carlyle,  looking  utterly  amazed  and  startled,  though  not  at 
all  angry,  said,  for  the  first  time,  in  broad  Scotch  : 

"  Whot's  thot  ye  say?" 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  I  exclaimed,  with  rising  wrath,  "that  I  con- 
sider that  in  all  historical  judgments  you  are  influenced  only  by  the 
melodramatic  and  theatrical." 

A  grim  smile  as  of  admiration  came  over  the  stern  old  face. 
Whether  he  really  fell  the  justice  of  the  hit  I  know  not  ;  but  he  was 
evidently  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  and  it  was 
with  a  deeply  reflective  and  not  displeased  air  that  he  replied,  still  in 
Scotch  : 

"  Na,  na  ;  I'm  nae  thot." 

It  was  the  terrier  who  had  ferociously  attacked  the  lion,  and  the  lion 
was  charmed.  From  that  instant  he  was  courteous,  companionable, 
and  affable,  and  talked  as  if  we  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  as  if 
he  liked  me. 

The  whole  book  is  full  of  such  tales  as  these — romantic, 
thrilling,  or  amusing — and  none  of  them  spoiled  in  the  tell- 
ing through  excessive  modesty  or  aggravated  veracity  in  the 
chief  actor. 


The  "Cause  of  the  Grip  Epidemic"  is  a  subject  that  was 
recently  given  to  the  Imperial  Health  Bureau  of  Germany 
for  investigation.  The  cause  of  many  of  the  maladies  by 
which  mankind  are  afflicted  is  perfectly  well  known  ;  but 
science  has  thus  far  failed  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  grip. 
The  disease  has  beerf  epidemic  in  many  countries  of  Europe 
this  year,  as  it  was  in  other  recent  years  ;  but  no  satisfactory- 
means  of  treating  it,  or  of  averting  it,  have  yet  been  brought 
into  service.  In  each  visitation  of  it,  it  has  traveled  from 
eastern  Europe  to  western  ;  but  whether  the  fountain  of  it  is 
in  Asia  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  German  official 
scientists  will  patiently  strive  to  find  the  place  of  its  origin, 
if  there  be  such  a  place  ;  to  get  at  the  cause  of  it.  'f  that  be 
possible  ;  to  overtake  the  microbe  of  it,  if  that  1 
overtaken  ;  and  to  discover  a  way  of  killin  _ 
there  be  any  way. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Three  volumes  are  nearly  ready  of  the  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  "Johnson's  Universal  Cyclo- 
pedia," which,  by  purchase,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  When  complete  the 
work  will  embrace  eight  volumes.  It  is  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  for- 
merly president  of  Cornell  University  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  among  the 
associate  editors  are  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  Dr. 
George  P.  Fisher,  William  T.  Harris,  Bishop  John 
F.  Hurst,  Simon  Newcomb,  John  W.  Powell,  A.  R. 
Spofford,  and  Professor  R.  H.  Thurston. 

Swinburne  is  reading  the  proofs  of  a  new  volume 
of  lyrics  to  be  called  "  Astrophel,  and  Other  Poems," 
and  to  have  a  poem  dedicating  the  work  to  William 
Morns,  which,  it  is  hinted,  contains  a  veiled  refer- 
ence to  the  laureateship. 

Dr.  Smiles  has  written  his  memoirs,  but  declares 
that  it  rests  with  his  sons  to  say  if  they  are  ever  to 
be  published.  He  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  life 
of  Wedgwood,  the  potter.  About  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  copies  of  his  "Self-Help"  have 
been  sold  in  England  alone  ;  and  the  book  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages,  includ- 
ing Turkish,  Czech,  and  Croatian,  and  also  into 
Japanese. 

■'  Christina  Chard  "  is  the  title  of  Mrs.  Campbell- 
Praed's  new  novel.  It  is  issued  by  the  Appletons  in 
their  Town  and  Country  Library. 

Individual  copies  of  the  new  limited  edition  of 
' '  Walpole's  Letters  "  cost  four  hundred  dollars.  This 
is  not  remarkable,  since  the  nine  volumes  of  former 
editions  have  been  increased  to  eighteen  by  the 
addition  of  seven  hundred  portraits  and  views  of 
places  referred  to  in  the  letters.  Only  a  hundred 
copies  have  been  printed. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  volume  of 
Emerson's  works,  accidentally  picked  up  by  Tyndall, 
are  inscribed  these  words:  "Purchased  by  inspira- 
tion." The  book  was  his  introduction  to  the  Con- 
cord philosopher. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  Huxley's  col- 
lected essays,  "  Darwiniana "  and  "Science  and 
Education,"  have  just  been  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

Miss  Lily  Hall  Caine,  the  sister  of  the  novelist, 
lived  for  some  time  as  a  child  under  the  roof  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  she  will  some  day,  it  is 
promised,  set  forth  in  print  her  recollections  of  the 
poet. 

New  Publications. 
"  Sermons  for  the  Church  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
containing  twenty-five  sermons,  by  Caleb  Davis  Brad- 
lee,  D.D.,  pastor  (pro  tern.)  of  Christ's  Church,  Long- 
wood,  which  are  addressed  to  all  Christian  believers 
of  whatever  sect.  Published  for  the  author  by 
George  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 

The  Bibelot  Series  is  the  title  of  a  new  series  of 
books  issued  by  a  man  who  deserves  his  title  of 
"publisher  of  choice  and  limited  editions  in  belles 
letlres,"  for  the  first  issues,  "Songs  of  Adieu"  and 
"Old  World  Lyrics,"  are  two  very  pretty  volumes. 
They  measure  about  four  by  eight  inches  and  are 
bound  in  white  parchment,  and  on  the  rough-edged, 
heavy  paper,  with  wide  margins  and  various  evi- 
dences of  good  taste  in  the  typography,  are  printed 
a  well-chosen  collection  of  poems.  In  the  first  book 
Austin  Dobson,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  W.  E.  Healey, 
Andrew  Lang,  Amy  Levy,  F.  W.  Bourdillon,  "  Owen 
Meredith,"  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson,  J.  A.  Symonds, 
Arthur  Symons,  William  Watson,  and  others  are 
represented;  and  the  authors  of  the  "Old  World 
Lyrics"  include  Baudelaire,  De  Banville,  Beranger, 
Gamier,  Hugo,  Murger,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Ronsard, 
Villon,  and  a  few  others.  Published  by  Thomas  B. 
Mosher,  Portland,  Me.  ;  price,  $1.00  each. 

Mr.  Hobart  Chatfield  Chatfield-Taylor — the  social 
pride  of  Chicago,  who  was  said  to  keep  an  alarm- 
clock  and  a  dressing-case  in  his  cab,  so  that  during 
his  calls  he  could  always  be  in  a  dress-suit  after  six 
o'clock — has  written  a  second  society  novel.  It  is 
entitled  "An  American  Heiress,"  and  has  for  its 
heroine  a  girl  who,  brought  up  in  a  suburb  of 
Chicago  and  married  to  a  young  Englishman  who 
works  for  a  living,  is  informed  immediately  after  the 
ceremony  that  she  is  the  wife  of  an  earl.  She  goes 
to  England,  of  course,  and  the  English  girl  whose 


early  disdain  had  driven  the  earl  to  America  now 
tries  her  powers  on  him  again  with  notable  success, 
while  the  American  bride  is  pursued  by  Captain 
Langdon,  a  most  accomplished  rake.  The  story 
ends  happily,  of  course.  There  are  too  many  lords 
and  ladies  in  the  tale,  and  the  author  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  sacred  station  of  his  aristocratic 
creations  ;  but  he  has  put  in  the  book  some  really 
clever  descriptive  work,  as  that  on  the  Henley  regatta 
and  a  hunting  scene.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  first  of  the  three  volumes  which  will  consti- 
tute "A  History  of  My  Time:  Memoirs  of  Chan- 
cellor Pasquier,"  edited  by  the  Due  d'Audifret-Pas- 
quier,  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Charles  E. 
Roche.  It  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  chancellor's 
parentage  and  early  life,  and  then  begins  the  "  his- 
tory of  his  times  "  with  his  entry  into  the  "  Parle  - 
ment  of  Paris  "  in  1787,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  from 
which  time  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history 
of  France.  He  was  a  Royalist  by  birth  and  by  con- 
viction, but  he  was  also  a  tolerant  man,  and  when 
the  Revolution  came,  his  father  was  executed  and  he 
was  himself  a  prisoner,  often  in  danger  of  his  life, 
and  for  months  a  starved  and  hunted  man.  But  he 
survived  it,  and  with  the  rise  of  Napoleon  his  politi- 
cal ambitions  revived  and  he  was  soon  appointed  to 
office,  through  Napoleon's  desire  to  conciliate  the 
old  aristocracy.  He  was  slow  in  winning  the  em- 
peror's favor,  and  it  was.  perhaps,  his  honest  inde- 
pendence as  much  as  his  training  under  the  old 
magistracy  that  led  to  his  appointment  as  prefect  of 
police,  in  which  post  he  succeeded  the  intriguing 
Fouche"  and  corrupt  Dubois.  Fouche\  Dubois,  and 
Talleyrand  were  Pasquier's  pet  aversions,  and  he  has 
some  sharp  words  to  say  as  well  as  strange  things  to 
tell  of  them.  The  present  volume  concludes  with 
the  fatal  Russian  campaign.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

The  latest  four  volumes  of  Scribner's  Magazine, 
covering  the  years  1892  and  1893,  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  matter  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  modern  thought.  Glancing  through 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  eleventh  volume,  which 
includes  the  numbers  from  January  to  June,  1892, 
one's  eye  catches  such  titles  as  "  American  Illustra- 
tion of  To-Day, "  under  which  William  A.  Coffin  dis- 
cusses Elihu  Vedder,  Kenyon  Cox,  Will  H.  Low, 
Chase,  Blum,  Bruce  Crane,  F.  D.  Millet,  Blash- 
field,  Reinhart,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Howard  Pyle, 
Frost,  De  Thrulstrup,  Remington,  Gibson,  and 
others;  "The  Children  of  the  Poor,"  by  Jacob  A. 
Riis  ;  "The  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club,"  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett ;  "  Charles  Keene,  of  Punch,"  by 
George  Somes  Layard  ;  "  Illusions  of  Memory,"  by 
W.  H.  Burnham  ;  four  articles  on  "  Paris  Theatres 
and  Concerts,"  by  William  F.  Apthorp  ;  two  articles 
on  "  Rapid  Transit  in  Cities,"  by  Thomas  C.  Clarke  ; 
"Sea  and  Land"  and  "Sea  Beaches,"  by  N.  S. 
Shaler  ;  "The  Social  Awakening  in  London,"  by 
Robert  A.  Woods  ;  and  many  clever  poems  and 
stories,  the  serials  being  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Lloyd  Osbourne's  "The  Wrecker"  and  Robert 
Grant's  "Reflections  of  a  Married  Man."  The 
series  on  "The  Poor  in  Great  Cities  "  is  continued 
in  the  twelfth  volume,  as  are  also  the  "Historic 
Moments  "  ;  and  new  series  are  "  The  Great  Streets 
of  the  World  "  and  "  The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago," 
with  the  conclusion  of  "The  Wrecker"  and  five 
"  Stories  of  a  Western  Town,"  by  Octave  Thanet. 
In  the  thirteenth  volume  are  Robert  Blum's  papers 
entitled  "  An  Artist  in  Japan  "  ;  Charles  F.  Lummis's 
papers  on  New  Mexico  ;  "The  Com£die-Francaise 
at  Chicago,"  by  FrancisqueSarcey  ;  "  Personal  Rec- 
ollections of  Mr.  Lincoln,"  by  the  Marquis  de 
Chambrun  ;  Mrs.  Burnett's  autobiographic  story, 
"  The  One  I  Knew  Best  of  All"  ;  and  the  series  on 
"  Men's  Occupations,"  to  which  W.  D.  Howells  and 
Arthur  Hill  contribute.  This  same  series  is  con- 
tinued in  the  fourteenth  volume,  the  writers  being 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Julian  Ralph,  and  Fred  J.  Miller. 
F.  N.  Doubleday  contributes  two  papers  on 
"  Glimpses  of  the  French  Illustrators,"  Augustine 
Birrell  writes  of  "The  House  of  Commons,"  W. 
D.  Howells  of  "The  Man  of  Letters  as  a  Man  of 
Business,"  George  P.  Upton  of  "The  Musical 
Societies  of  the  United  States  at  the  World's  Fair," 
and  four  artists  of  "Artists'  Impressions  of  the 
World's  Fair";  and  the  serial  stories  are  "The 
Copperhead,"  by  Harold  Frederic,  and  "  The  Opin- 
ions of  a  Philosopher,"  by  Robert  Grant.  The  pict- 
ures throughout  the  four  volumes  are  in  the  best 
style  of  the  modern  illustrator's  art.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


Good  Soup,  Vf/ell  Served, 


how    fittingly    it    begins    all    good 
dinners.     One  pound  of 
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will  make  delicious  soup  for    6  per- 
sons daily   for  30    days.      We   mail 
Cook  Book  free;  send  us  your  address. 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


IN    THE    LIBRARY. 

The  Book  (?)  Lover. 
Ben  Jonson  rare,  and  keen  Voltaire  ! 

Dan  Chaucer,  quaint  and  old  ! 
You're  my  relief  from  aching  grief, 

When  Lydia  grows  cold. 

But  you  have  naught  that's  worth  a  thought 

To  offer  to  a  swain — 
I  let  you  lie  neglected  by, 

When  Lydia  smiles  again. 

— Hany  Romaine  in  Puck. 

An  Old  Book. 
This  rare  book  of  the  olden  day 

A  dainty  charm  possesses  ; 
The  ink  is  faint,  the  leaves  are  gray, 

And  "  f  s  "  are  used  for  "  s's." 

The  poet  sought  to  win  some  maid, 

He  swore  he  loved  her  dearly, 

'  Love's  holy  faint  "  she  was,  he  said, 

And  signed  it  "  Moft  fincerely." 

And  I  believe  the  letters  quaint 

The  honest  truth  had  spoken  ; 
He  found,  no  doubt,  love  wholly  faint 

When  youth's  bright  dream  was  broken. 
— Flavel  Scott  Mines  in  L  ift. 


A  Lesson  in  Latin. 
Our  Latin  books,  in  motley  row, 

Invite  us  to  the  task — 
Gay  Horace,  stately  Cicero  ; 
Yet  there's  one  verb,  when  once  we  know, 

No  higher  skill  we  ask  : 
This  ranks  all  other  lore  above — 
We've  learned  "  amare  "  means  "  to  love  ! " 

So  hour  by  hour,  from  flower  to  flower, 

We  sip  the  sweets  of  life ; 
Till,  ah  !  too  soon  the  clouds  arise, 
And  knitted  brows  and  angry  eyes 

Proclaim  the  dawn  of  strife. 
With  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh, 
"  Amare  !  Bitter  One  !  "  we  cry. 

Last  night  we  owned,  with  looks  forlorn, 
"  Too  well  the  scholar  knows 
There  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn  " — 
But  peace  is  made  !     We  sing,  this  morn, 
"  No  thorn  without  a  rose  !  " 
Our  Latin  lesson  is  complete : 
We've  learned  that  Love  is  "  Bitter-sweet !  " 
— Lewis  Carroll. 

The  Old  Books. 
Deep  in  the  past  I  peer  and  see 

A  child  upon  the  nursery  floor  ; 
Holding  a  book  upon  his  knee. 

Who  asks,  like  Oliver,  for  more. 

The  number  of  his  years  is  IV., 
And  yet  in  letters  hath  he  skill, 

How  deep  he  dived  in  fairy  lore  ! 
The  books  I  loved,  I  love  them  still. 

One  gift,  the  fairies  gave  me — three 
They  commonly  bestowed  of  yore — 

The  love  of  books,  the  golden  key 
That  opens  the  enchanted  door: 
Behind  it  Bluebeard  lurks,  and  o'er 

And  o'er  doth  Jack  his  giants  kill, 
And  there  is  all  Aladdin's  store  : 

The  books  I  loved,  I  love  them  still ! 

Take  all,  but  leave  my  books  to  me  ! 

Those  heavy  creels  of  old  we  love 
Will  fill  not  now.  nor  wander  free. 

Nor  wear  the  heart  that  once  we  wore. 

Not  now  each  river  seems  to  pour 
His  waters  from  the  Muse's  hill : 

Though  sometimes  gone  from  stream  and  shore. 
The  books  1  loved,  I  love  them  still. 

— A  ndrew  Lang . 

The  Food  of  Fiction. 
To  breakfast,  dinner,  or  to  lunch 

My  steps  are  languid,  once  so  speedy  ; 
E'en  though,  like  the  old  gent  in  Punch, 
"  Not  hungry,  but,  thank  goodness  !  greedy  " 
I  gaze  upon  the  well-spread  board, 

And  have  to  own— oh,  contradiction  ! 
Though  every  dainty  I  afford, 

There's  nothing  like  the  food  of  fiction. 

'  The  better  half  " — how  good  the  sound  ! 

Of  Scott's  or  Ainsworth's  "  venison  pasty," 
In  cups  of  old  Canary  drowned 

(Which  probably  was  very  nasty). 
The  beefsteak-pudding  made  by  Ruth 

To  cheer  Tom  Pinch  in  his  affliction, 
Ah,  me  !  in  all  the  world  of  truth 

There's  nothing  like  the  food  of  fiction. 

The  cakes,  and  ham,  and  buttered  toast 
That  graced  the  board  of  Gabriel  Varden. 

In  Bracebridge  Hall  the  Christmas  roast, 
Fruits  from  the  Goblin  Market  garden. 

And  if  you'd  eat  of  luscious  sweets 
And  yet  escape  from  gout's  infliction. 

Just  read  "  St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  by  Keats- 
There 's  nothing  like  the  food  of  fiction. 

What  cups  of  tea  were  ever  brewed 

Like  Sairey  Gamp's— the  dear  old  sinner  ! 
What  savory  mess  was  ever  stewed 

Like  that  for  Short  and  Codlin's  dinner? 
What  was  the  flavor  of  that  "  poy  "— 

To  use  the]Fotheringay's  own  diction — 
Ate  by  Pendennis,|love-sick|boylT 

There's  nothingpike  the  food|of  fiction. 

ENVOY. 
Prince,  you  are  young — but  you  will  find 

After  Hle's  years  of  fret'and  friction. 
That  hunger  dies— but  never  mind  ! 

There's  nothing  like^the  food  of  fiction. 
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Darwiniana. 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  author  of  "  Physi- 
ography," "Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  In- 
vertebrated  Animals,"  etc.  The  second 
volume  of  the  author's  Collected  Essays. 
i2mo.    Cloth,  si. 25. 

These  essays,  ten  in  numher.  treat  of  evolution 
and  the  criticisms  which  followed  the  publication  of 
"The  Origin  of  Species,"  and  endeavor  to  sum  up 
Mr.  Darwin's  work  and  indicate  its  enduring  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  scientific  thought. 

Science  and  Education. 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxley.  The  third  vol- 
ume  of  the  author's  Collected  Essays. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  subjects  comprised  in  this  volume  include  : 
"Technical  Education,"  "Medical  Education," 
"The  School  Boards,"  "Science  and  Culture," 
"  Universities  :  Actual  and  Ideal,"  "  Emancipation  : 
Black  and  White,"  "A  Liberal  Education  and 
where  to  Find  it,"  and  several  other  allied  topics. 

The  Recipe  for  Diamonds. 

By  C.J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  No.  129,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

"  Any  one  wanting  a  really  good  and  amusing  sensa- 
tional novel  can  be  commended  to  "  The  Recipe  Tor  Dia- 
monds.' ...  It  has  good  character,  ingenious  construc- 
tion, plenty  of  adventure,  and  unfailing  animation." — 
Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

"A  story  of  remarkable  power,  originality,  and  interest, 
.  .  .  The  account  of  the  race  for  the  island,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  old  pyramid  Talaiti  de  Talt  under  which  the 
recipe  was  secreted,  is  exciting  and  racy  reading,  and  the 
ditwiiment  is  decidedly  dramatic." — Boston  Home  Jour- 
nal. 

Christina  Chard. 

By  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed,  author  of  "  December 
Roses,"  etc.  No.  130,  Town  and  Country 
Library.     i2tno.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

In  "Christina  Chard"  this  popular  author  has 
given  the  public  a  novel  which  shows  a  gain  in 
power  and  an  increased  ability  to  attract  and  en- 
tertain her  readers. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

i,  3,  &  s  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  United  States  Marshal's  sale  of  women's 
wearing  apparel,  forfeited  for  violation  of  custom 
laws  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  attracted  a  hun- 
dred women  and  twice  as  many  men.  Many  of  the 
costumes  were  very  beautiful,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  novelties  in  fashion  in  their  make-up  that 
have  not  yet  got  into  the  fashion-books  or  the  papers. 
The  things  that  brought  the  most  absurdly  high 
prices  were  generally  small  matters,  such  as  fichus, 
gloves,  and  silk  petticoats.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
was  a  white  lace  fichu  that  brought  sixteen  dollars, 
and  could  be  duplicated  here  for  less  money.  An- 
other that  was  put  up  immediately  afterward  brought 
only  one-half,  because  of  a  ripple  of  laughter  among 
the  women  at  the  price  paid  before.  One  of  the 
first  skirts  sold  was  a  black  velvet,  opening  in  front 
over  a  petticoat  of  ermine.  The  presence  of  ermine 
in  a  number  of  creations  was  one  of  the  striking 
features  to  the  observer  of  fashions.  A  great  deal  of 
fur  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  all  either  ermine  or 
Russian  sable.  This  skirt  brought  only  fifty-five  dol- 
lars. A  moire  skirt  came  next,  and  also  exemplified 
one  of  the  new  fashionable  touches.  It  was  very 
plain,  but  it  had  very  handsome  black  lace  three 
inches  deep  set  around  the  bottom,  placed  an  inch 
above  the  edge,  and  turned  upside  down.  This 
upside-down  lace  figured  on  several  skirts.  A  black 
moire  costume  from  Lebouvier  had  white  lace — a 
leaf  pattern — appliqued  all  over  the  skirt  in  single 
leaves  of  about  three  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half 
wide.  The  effect  was  very  handsome.  It  brought 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and  was,  of  course, 
very  cheap.  But  the  cheapest  thing  of  the  sale  was 
a  gray  cloth  street-costume,  by  F£lix,  that  sold  for 
thirty-four  dollars,  and  half  an  hour  later  would 
have  brought  twice  as  much.  What  scared  the  buy- 
ers away  from  it  was  the  novelty  of  its  style.  It  had 
paniers— real,  genuine  bouffant  paniers — such  as  we 
have  not  seen  in  half  a  dozen  years — or  is  it  more  ? — 
and  at  first  it  looked  queer.  When  half  a  dozen 
dresses  had  been  shown  with  similar  features,  and 
even  with  bouffant  backs,  it  dawned  on  all  that 
paniers  and  something  very  like  bustles  were  com- 
ing to  the  world  of  women  again,  and  they  no  longer 
blocked  the  path  of  the  auctioneer.  It  was  notice- 
able that  Worth's  name  made  the  bidding  more  than 
commonly  ardent.  As  long  as  men  were  doing  it, 
that  was  sure  to  be  the  case.  A  tolerably  ugly  pink 
evening-dress  of  Worth's  brought  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  was  satin,  with  apples  brocaded  on 
it,  and  it  had  the  large  short  sleeves  lined  with  green. 
All  the  short  sleeves  were  large,  loose-draped  affairs, 
but  most  of  the  evening-dresses  had  full  elbow- 
sleeves  ;  they  were  a  decided  feature,  with  almost 
every  well-known  dressmaker  represented.  Some  of 
the  things  were  a  good  deal  damaged,  and  unless 
the  purchasers  had  examined  beforehand,  they  could 
not  know  it.  The  Recorder  suggests  that  women 
ought  to  go  into  the  business  of  auctioneering,  and 
then  take  such  jobs  as  this.  The  man  who  presided 
at  this  particular  sale  knew^nothing  about  his  goods. 
He  would  call  Russian  sable,  for  instance,  mink,  and 
bidders  a  little  back  in  the  room  could  not  know  that 
he  depreciated  the  worth  of  the  article  in  hand 
about  seventy-five  per  cent. 


"There  is  one  caution  which  I  think  I  ought  to 
give  you,"  writes  a  London  town  mouse  to  a  country 
cousin,  "  lest  your  musicians  and  people  of  that  sort 
should  lead  you  astray — and  that  is,  that  culture  is 
not  really  fashionable.  It  used  to  be,  I  believe,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  it  is  not  now. 
Culture  is,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  a  substitute 
for  what  used  to  be  called  ton.  People  who  have 
the  real  thing  do  not  keep  it  themselves,  they  invite 
it — it  comes  and  dines,  and  goes  away  ;  and  is  de- 
scribed as  '  doosed  queer,'  and  is  not  asked  on  great 
occasions.    Of  course  a  few  of  the  great  folk  affect 
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it,  partly  as  a  homage  paid  by  birth  (and  money}  to 
brains,  partly  as  an  eccentricity  rather  attractive  in  a 
pretty  woman  ;  but  at  bottom  they  despise  it,  and  are 
comfortably  certain  that  it  is  only  one  way  of  making 
a  living,  and,  therefore,  of  no  account.  Somebody 
told  me  of  agrande  dame,  who  described  a  baronetcy 
as  the  '  peculiar  distinction  of  the  middle  classes," 
and  I  think  you  might  say  just  the  same  of  culture 
nowadays.  So  when  you  come  to  town,  do  not  be 
too  advanced — in  your  opinions,  I  mean  ;  you  may 
be  as  advanced  as  ever  you  like  in  what  you  do." 


In  Rome,  the  exclusive  English  circle  is  called  the 
"  black  "  set.  All  English  people  desiring  to  enter 
this  set  send  their  names  to  the  embassador,  and  if 
they  have  been  presented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
and  attended  a  Drawing  Room  within  the  last  few 
years,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  being  received  bv 
the  Queen  of  Italy.  On  the  night  for  which  they  are 
invited  they  repair  to  the  Quirinal  Palace,  ladies 
wearing  low-necked  dresses  and  jewels,  but  , no 
plumes,  veils,  or  court-trains.  Married  people  and 
fathers  with  daughters  are  shown  into  one  room, 
but  bachelors  are  relegated  to  another.  When  all 
the  guests  are  ranged  round  the  room  in  the  order 
of  precedence  of  their  respective  embassadors,  the 
queen  enters  and  says  a  few  words  to  each  person 
as  he  or  she  is  presented  by  the  lady  of  honor. 
Then  her  majesty  goes  on  to  the  bachelors,  refresh- 
ments are  handed  round,  and  the  ceremony  of  a 
Drawing  Room  is  over. 


Certain  women  who  take  to  bazaars  and  fancy 
fairs  like  ducks  to  water  amount  to  a  social  class  in 
England,  and  are  known  as  bazaar  women.  When- 
ever there  is  a  charity  to  be  nourished,  a  cause  to  be 
financed,  there  is  the  bazaar  woman  in  the  triggest 
of  clothes,  the  most  fetching  of  bonnets,  putting 
forth  at  their  best  her  personal  charms  and  her  win- 
ning ways.  Recently  all  the  loveliness  and  charm 
of  these  bazaar  beauties  have  been  ruthlessly  torn 
aside  by  the  assertion  that  the  real  attraction  of  the 
bazaar  is  neither  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  their 
vanity,  nor  to  their  unselfish  devotion,  but  the 
chances  of  "nicking."  "  To  nick,"  it  seems,  is  so- 
ciety slang  for  "  pinching."  "  Pinching"  is  slang  of  a 
lower  grade  for  providing  one's  own  commission. 
"  It  is  no  sin  to  nick  threepence  out  of  a  shilling  "  is 
the  creed  of  the  stall-holder.  It  seems  that  there  are 
women,  young  and  old,  who  furnish  their  own  char- 
ity stalls  with  articles  of  their  own  making.  If  these 
should  be  sent  to  a  dealer  to  be  sold,  he  would  re- 
tain a  commission.  By  accepting  a  stall  at  a  charity 
bazaar  these  fair  commercanles  sell  their  own  goods 
and  "  nick  "  these  commissions.  A  court  dressmaker 
says  she  always  sends  her  bills  to  her  clients  immedi- 
ately after  they  have  been  presiding  at  a  charity 
bazaar. 


There  is  a  tendency  (writes  Vogue's  correspondent 
from  Paris)  to  envy  rather  than  pity  the  hospitable 
Marquise  de  Massa,  who,  on  returning  home  to  her 
residence  from  attending  mass  at  the  Madeleine  on 
a  recent  Sunday,  found  her  cabinet  de  toilette  on  fire 
and  everything  in  a  fair  way  of  being  destroyed. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  fire  was  out,  but  of  her  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  garde-robe  there  was  nothing 
left  save  a  few  smoldering  bits  of  fur  and  satin. 
She  literally  lost  every  article  of  toilet  save  the  dress 
that  she  had  donned  to  go  to  church,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  she  is  obliged  to  procure  an  entirely 
new  trousseau,  including  everything — furs,  linen, 
dresses,  hats,  fans,  and  all  the  appareil  and  im- 
pedimenta of  the  table  de  toilette  of  an  iligante 
mondaine.  This  is  why  she  is  an  object  of  envy  to 
her  many  friends.  Imagine  the  delight  of  having  to 
select  and  purchase  an  entirely  new  trousseau,  not 
for  anybody  else,  but  for  yourself! 

The  youngest  of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  daugh- 
ters is  the  Princess  Margaret,  who  recently  became 
the  wife  of  Prince  Charles  Frederick  of  Hesse.  On 
this  occasion  the  picturesque  and  historic  garter 
dance,  famous  in  Prussia  for  generations,  took  place, 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  German  court.  A  field- 
marshal,  with  his  baton  of  commander  in  his  hand, 
advances,  followed  by  all  the  ministers.  Then 
comes  the  bridal  party.  After  some  preliminaries,  a 
double  line  of  dancers  is  formed,  somewhat  as  in  the 
Virginia  reel,  and  the  bride  opens  the  ball  by  dan- 
cing first  with  her  husband  and  then  with  other 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Torches  and  Venetian 
lanterns,  borne  by  pages  and  soldiers,  illumine  this 
brilliant  scene,  while  gay  uniforms  and  the  toilets  of 
pretty  women  give  the  final  touch  to  the  picture. 
When  the  bride  has  finished  dancing,  two  noble 
ladies  lead  her  into  a  corner  and  take  off  one  of  her 
garters,  which  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  distributed 
among  the  dancers.  The  garter  dance  finishes  as 
it  began,  each  one  taking  his  place  by  the  flaring 
light  of  the  torches,  while  with  lively  music  the  pro- 
cession re-forms  and  marches  away. 

Premieres  danseuses  from  the  corps  de  ballet  are 
frequently  employed  to  teach  the  graceful  art  of  high- 
kicking  to  the  children  of  society  (says  the  New  York 
Tribune  J,  for  the  modern  maiden  must  be  light  on 
her  feet,  sound  in  her  body,  and  cultivated  in  her 
mind  ;  and  a  young  girl  who  is  being  "  formed  "  ac- 
cording to  modern  standards  of  physical  culture  has 
her  gymnasium  lessons  from  a  professional  athlete, 
riding  lessons  in   the  haute  icole,  dancing  lessons 


from  a  famous  ci-devant  danseuse,  fencing  lessons 
from  Professor ,  of  the  Racket  Club,  and  sing- 
ing lessons  in  a  class  conducted  by  a  noted  wielder 
of  the  baton.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  mental  and  moral  culture  are  as  carefully  at- 
tended to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  typical  girl  of  the 
period  will  be  polished  and  shaped  until  she  has  as 
many  facets  as  a  diamond. 

It  is  not  alone  the  lowly  born  who  suffer  in  these 
times  from  lack  of  employment.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  French 
paper  :  "  The  owner  of  an  historical  name,  and  be- 
longing to  a  royal  family,  wishes,  in  consequence  of 
pecuniary  losses,  to  place  his  name  at  the  disposal  of 
a  joint-stock  company  or  some  other  great  commer- 
cial or  financial  enterprise,  in  return  for  adequate  re- 
muneration." Another  impecunious  aristocrat  thus 
makes  his  plea:  "A  nobleman,  married  to  a  lady 
who  is  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  desires  to  meet 
with  an  appointment  for  himself  and  wife  in  one  and 
the  same  house.  He  would  prefer  the  post  of  man- 
ager of  some  estate  or  of  a  manufacturing  concern, 
though  the  couple  would  not  object  to  the  situation 
of  tutor  and  governess  in  a  German  family."  Still  a 
third  is  this,  which  appears  in  the  Figaro  almost 
daily  :  "  A  young,  handsome  German  prince,  of  very 
ancient  family,  and  related  to  several  reigning 
houses,  and  possessing  no  debts,  desires  to  marry  a 
lady  of  very  good  personal  appearance,  American 
most  preferred,  but  who  must  have  a  dot  worthy  of 
the  princely  rank  of  the  advertiser.  Anonymous  let- 
ters will  not  be  answered." 

And  apropos  of  advertisements,  there  was  a  most 
amusing  column  of  testimonials  in  a  recent  issue  of 
one  of  the  New  York  Sunday  papers.  A  dozen  brief 
but  candid  letters  avowed  the  efficacy  of  a  patent 
remedy  for  reducing  the  obesity  of  fat  women. 
Among  the  writers  were  a  Mrs.  Winthrop,  a  Miss 
Van  Rensselaer,  a  Miss  Havemeyer,  a  Mrs.  Loril- 
lard,  a  Mrs.  Livingston,  and  a  Miss  Golet  (sic). 
The  letters  were  dated,  some  from  fashionable 
hotels,  such  as  the  Waldorf,  some  simply  from  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  one  from  Newport.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
incredible  that  the  fat  women  of  New  York's  moneyed 
aristocracy  should  contribute  patent-medicine  puffs 
for  newspaper  publication,  the  conclusion  is  all  but 
irresistible  that  the  letters  are  simply  striking  speci- 
mens of  the  advertiser's  art,  and  that  the  names  ap- 
pended 10  them  simply  attest  the  homage  paid  by 
business  enterprise  to  fashion. 


Mrs.  Ljnn  Linton  draws  an  unflattering  portrait 
of  the  Girton  girl  in  a  story  now  running  in  an 
English  magazine.  None  of  the  women  who  adorn 
its  pages  are  endurable,  but  the  college  girls  are 
atrocious.  They  go  about  clad  in  as  close  imitation 
of  their  brothers  as  possible.  They  smoke  and 
drink,  not  like  young  women  dabbling  a  little  in  Bo- 
hemianism,  but  like  troopers.  They  swear  in  choice 
billingsgate.  When  they  are  in  polite  society  they 
are  insufferably  rude  to  the  people  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  talk  on  differential  calculus  and  kindred 
topics.  In  their  mild  moments  their  language  is  not 
quite  so  profane,  but  is  slangy  beyond  comparison. 
They  decline  polite  invitations  in  a  style  which  the 
most  cultured  of  the  group  calls  an  "eye  opener," 
and  another  member  says  is  "  something  to  make 
that  little  pig  Moira  look  up,"  Moira  being  the  pos- 
sible hostess.  But  this  language  is  gentle  compared 
to, that  which  they  frequently  indulge  in.  Their  fine 
sense  of  delicacy  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  one 
of  them  speaks  to  her  hostess  of  that  lady's  hus- 
band. "  I  say,  Moira,"  she  says,  "  did  not  that  old 
prig  of  yours  forbid  you  to  ask  me?  Come,  out  with 
the  truth  !  "  Their  morals  are  scarcely  less  atrocious 
than  their  manners.  One  of  them  remarks  to  a 
married  man  who  is  not  only  insufferably  pedantic, 
but  who  has  not  encouraged  such  a  statement :  "  I 
am  prepared  to  dedicate  my  life  to  you.  I  would 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  live  here  in  Summer  Hill, 
seeing  and  hearing  you,  reading  with  you,  talking 
with  you,  and,  so  far  as  1  could,  supplementing  your 
dry  and  disappointing  life.  Dear  Mr.  Brabazon,  I 
would  live  for  you,  and  you  only,  if  I  could  be  of  use 
to  you — if  I  could  help  to  make  you  happy." 


AAvarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


¥ T  is  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  manufactu- 
rer to  be  able  to  fashion 
a  useful  article  so  that  the 
purchaser  finds  it  highly 
ornamental  as  well.  Such 
are  the  large  variety  of 
Bonbon  and  Ice  Cream 
dishes,  Berry,  Fruit 
and    Salad    Bowls 

made    in    Dorflinger's 
American  Cut  Glass. 

C.  Dorflinger  6"  Sons, 
Nrw  York. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.     Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4.  1894. 
HUE.   B    ZISKA.  A.  M„  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2127  Jackgou  and  2428  Buchanan  Stg. 
Board,  English,  French,  German,  Music,  Drawing,  $30 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

TRINITY     SCHOOL 

—  REMOVED  TO  — 

3300  Washington  Street,  Cor.  Central  Ave. 

Seventeenth  Year. 

Easter  Term  begins  Monday,  January  8th,  1894. 

Accredited  School  with  California  and  Leland  Stanford 
Universities.               REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING, 
Rector. 


PHILIP    KEALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

626    O'lAEKILL    STKEET,    S.    P. 

Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  West  23d  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
the  comforts  of  a  refined  home.  Advanced 
work  in  English,  History,  Literature,  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages.  $500  per  year.  For  circu- 
lars, address  Mrs.  G.  A.  CASWELL, 
Principal. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  muk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,   London,   England. 
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Stamping    Outfit 

The  largest  and  best  Stamping  Outfit  ever  sold  for  SI. 
It  consists  of  6  Alphabets  and  204  Handsome  Patterns. 
By  mail  to  any  address,  S  1.10. 

PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 
410  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  01  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMKHRS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  fiRANT  &  CO. 


SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  who  sees  ihi-m.  They  are 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port- 
able to  snip  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  by  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  Is  Imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 
strength  than  any  other  stone.     Apply  to 

R.  F.  ROBERTSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,    Lor  C  f'ui. 

N.  CLARK  &  SONS,  17  and 
San  Francisco.     Telephnr 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Henry-Voorhies  Wedding. 
The  first  social  event  of  importance  during  the 
past  week  was  the  wedding  of  Miss  Kathryn  Voor- 
hies  and  Mr.  James  Malcolm  Henry,  which  took 
place  last  Monday  evening  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  2111  California  Street.  The  bride, 
who  in  a  stately  and  handsome  blonde,  is  the  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.Voorhies.  She  is  highy 
accomplished,  especially  in  music,  and  has  traveled 
extensively.  She  has  been  very  popular  in  society 
circles  since  her  d£but,  and  has  many  friends.  The 
groom  is  prominent  in  society  and  mercantile  circles 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  is  connected  with 
the  Louis  Johnson  Banking  Corporation.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Aztec  Club,  and  other  organizations. 

The  decorations  of  the  house  were  extremely 
tasteful,  and  attracted  many  admiring  comments. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  invited  to 
attend  the  wedding,  which  was  announced  to  take 
place  at  nine  o'clock.  At  that  hour  a  string  orchestra 
in  the  hall  played  the  "  Bridal  Chorus"  from 
"Lohengrin,"  and  the  bridal  party  appeared. 
Leading  the  way  were  the  two  young  sisters  of  the 
bride,  Misses  Annie  and  Lelia  Voorhies,  who  wore 
becoming  gowns  of  white  mull.  Then  came  the 
bride,  escorted  by  her  father.  The  bay-window  in 
the  salon  had  been  arranged  to  represent  a  chancel, 
where,  awaiting  the  bride,  were  the  groom,  his  best 
man,  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  of  Portland,  Or.,  and 
Bishop  W.  F.  Nichols.  Standing  near  by  were  the 
bride's  mother  and  her  sister.  Miss  Marie  Voorhies. 
The  dresses  worn  by  these  ladies  are  described  as 
follows : 

The  bride  wore  a  beautiful  robe  of  white  Duchesse  satin, 
made  with  a  very  long  court-train.  The  corsage  was  cut 
round  at  the  neck  and  finished  with  a  bertha  of  old  Duch- 
esse lace.  The  bodice  was  a  la  Relet  and  the  sleeves  were 
very  long  and  full,  in  the  Henri  Quatre  style.  The  skirt  was 
perfectly  plain.  In  her  coiffure  was  a  spray  of  orange-blos- 
soms, confining  in  place  the  flowing  veil  of  white  silk 
moleine.  Her  band-bouquet  was  of  lilies  of  the  valley, 
tied  with  bands  of  white  tulle,  and  she  carried  an  elegant 
fan  of  carved  ivory  and  Duchesse  lace. 

Miss  Marie  Voorhies  appeared  in  a  handsome  gown  of 
white  satin  brocade,  made  in  the  style  of  the  First  Empire. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  wore  an  elegant  robe  of  pearl-gray 
satin,  elaborately  trimmed  with  rare  Duchesse  lace. 

Bishop  Nichols  performed  the  ceremony  most  im- 
pressively as  the  happy  couple  stood  before  a  beau- 
tifully embroidered  prie-dieu  of  white  satin,  and  at 
its  conclusion,  congratulations  were  showered  upon 
the  newly-wedded  pair.  Dancing  was  next  in  order, 
and  it  was  enjoyed  until  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  an  intermission  for  the  service  of  supper. 
The  wedding  presents  were  numerous  and  elegant. 
A  gift  from  the  groom  to  the  bride  was  a  set  of  china- 
ware  that  had  been  presented  to  his  grandfather  by 
President  Madison.  The  groom's  mother  gave  to 
the  bride  a  solid  silver  table  service  that  was  a  fam- 
ily heirloom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  will  soon  proceed 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  will  reside  at  2040 
F  Street. 


The  Morgan-Ainsworth  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Daisy  Ainsworth  and  Mr. 
Percy  T.  Morgan  took  place  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  "  Roselawn,"  Claremont,  Oakland.  Owing 
to  the  recent  bereavement  in  the  family  the  wed- 
ding was  a  very  quiet  one.  The  only  persons  pres- 
ent were  members  of  the  Ainsworth,  Morgan,  and 
McKee  families.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
white  drawing-room,  which  was  prettily  decorated 
with  smilax.     Bishop  W.  F.  Nichols  officiated. 

The  bride  looked  beautiful  in  a  robe  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  Honiton  lace,  her  only  ornament  being 
a  diamond  sun-burst,  a  gift  of  the  groom,  which  she 
wore  in  her  hair.  After  the  congratulations  a  supper 
was  enjoyed.  The  presents  were  very  costly  and 
beautiful.  They  occupied  nine  tables.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  have  gone  East  on  their  honeymoon 
trip,  and  when  they  return  will  reside  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  The  groom  is  secretary  and  auditor  of  the 
telephone  corporations,  and  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hanson  &  Morgan. 


The  Gensoul-Trezevant  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Ada  Barron  Trezevant, 
daughter  of  Mrs,  Henriette  Trezevant  and  the  late 
Dr.  Barron  Trezevant,  of  Des  Arc,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Gensoul,  son  of  the  late  Adrian  Gensoul,  the  banker, 
took  place  at  St.  Dominic's  Church  on  December 
26th.  Miss  Georgia  Sullivan  was  the  bridesmaid 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Bresse  acted  as  best  man.  After 
the  wedding  the  bridal  party  enjoyed  a  breakfast  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  3007  Jackson 
Street.  The  wedding  presents  were  very  handsome. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gensoul  have  been  passing  their 
honeymoon  in  Southern  Califamia. 

The  Cluff  Wedding  Anniversary. 
The  crystal  wedding,  or  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  of  Major  and  Mrs.  William  ClufF,  was 
pleasantly  celebrated  by  them  last  Monday  evening 
at  their  residence,  1916  Vallejo  Street.  The  rooms 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  scarlet  cornel  berries 
and  streamers  of  smilax,  and  about  sixty  guests  were 
present.  Mrs.  Cluff,  who  wore  a  combination  cos- 
tume of  pink  satin,  covered  with  iridescent  pink 
grenadine,  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Laura 
Graham  and  Miss  Byirgton.     Dancing,  to  excellent 

2.s  enjoyed  until  midnight,  when  an  elabo- 
:    was  served  in  the  large  hall  down-slairs. 

1  dancing  was  resumed  and  continued  for 


several  hours.     Major  and  Mrs.  ClufF  were  the  re- 
cipients of  some  beautiful  gifts  of  crystal-ware. 

The  Hatch  Wedding  Anniversary. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hatch  were  most  agreeably 
surprised  last  Saturday  evening  by  the  appearance  at 
their  residence  on  Pine  Street  of  many  of  their  friends, 
who  came  unannounced  but  at  the  invitation  of  the 
doctor's  daughter,  Mrs.  Bessie  Smith,  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  the  happy 
coupie.  After  the  hearty  congratulations,  progressive 
euchre  was  played,  and  some  handsome  prizes  were 
contested  for.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rail,  Mrs.  John  Harron, 
Mrs.  Frank  Sumner,  Miss  Stauf,  and  Miss  Seaman 
were  the  victors.  A  delicious  supper  was  served 
afterward  and  terminated  a  pleasantly  passed  even- 
ing. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hatch  were  presented  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  pieces  of  silverware. 


The  Forbes  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  the  Misses  Forbes 
gave  a  most  enjoyable  matinee  tea  last  Thursday  at 
their  residence,  2604  Jackson  Street.  Several  hun- 
dred invitations  were  issued  for  the  affair,  and  the 
house  was  thronged  with  guests  from  three  until  six 
o'clock.  Beautiful  flowers  graced  the  parlors  and 
other  roooms  in  artistic  profusion,  making  the  scene  a 
most  attractive  one.  Musical  selections  were  played 
at  intervals  by  a  string  orchestra,  and  delicious  light 
refreshments  were  served.  The  ladies  who  assisted 
in  receiving  were  :  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  George 
Davis  Boyd,  Mrs.  John  Mailliard,  Mrs.  Evan  Evans, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Billings  Lake,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry, 
Miss  Barber,  Miss  Ad&le  Perrin,  and  Miss  Alice 
Decker. 


The  Ladies"  Club  of  '93. 
The  members  of  the  Ladies'  Club  of  '93  gave 
their  fourth  party  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Maude  A.  Smith,  2226  Jackson  Street. 
It  was  the  first  time  Miss  Smith  has  entertained  since 
her  return  from  Europe.  The  rooms  were  hand- 
somely decorated  with  tropical  plants  and  bright- 
hued  flowers.  A  string  orchestra  provided  excellent 
music  for  the  dancing,  which  was  enjoyed  until  mid- 
night, when  a  delicious  supper  was  served.  Miss 
Smith  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
George  Law  Smith,  Mrs.  John  L.  Bradbury,  Mrs. 
W.  V.  Bryan,  Miss  Behlow,  Miss  McLaine,  Miss 
Stump,  and  Miss  Taylor. 


The  Dancing  Class. 
The  Dancing  Class  held  its  first  party  last  Thurs- 
day evening  at  Lunt's  Hall.  There  was  general 
dancing  up  to  half-past  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
cotillion  was  commenced.  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath  directed  the  figures,  which 
were  quite  interesting.  The  pleasant  affair  closed 
at  midnight.  This  class  is  composed  of  the  younger 
set,  and  meets  every  three  weeks.  The  patronesses 
are  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  j 
Graves,  Mrs.  Austin  D.  Moore,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Davis, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  and  Mrs.  Southard  Hoff- 
man. 


The  San  Francisco  friends  of  Dan.  Gillette  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  he  has  at  last  published  some 
of  his  charming  songs.  Among  them  are  "  Palabras 
Carinosas,"  an  exquisite  musical  setting  of  Aldricb's 
little  gem  ;  "  Seaside  Lullaby,"  the  words  of  which 
are  by  Eugene  Field;  "The  Song  of  the  Bride- 
groom,'' words  by  Clay  M.  Green  ;  "  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Shepherds — Noel,"  words  by  Charles 
Reade ;  "Be  true,  my  Love,  sang  gay  Pierrot," 
and  "An  Armenian  Lullaby,"  another  of  Eugene 
Field's  poems.  This  last  has  been  sung  by  Theresa 
Vaughan  in  "  1492"  at  Palmer's,  for  over  nine  weeks, 
and  is  one  of  the  hits  of  the  famous  second  act.  In 
addition  to  these,  Mr.  Gillette  has  set  five  of  Eugene 
Field's  poems  to  music,  and  published  them  in  a 
book  called  "A  Mother's  Book  of  Lullabies."  The 
"  Song  of  the  Three  Shepherds  "  was  sung  at  Christ- 
mas services  in  New  York,  Boston,  Hartford,  Spring- 
field, and  Portland,  Me.  Eugene  Cowles  sang  it  in 
New  York  on  the  Sunday  night  after  Christmas  ac- 
companied by  Sousa's  band.  All  of  this  music  has 
been  published  by  Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  5  Union 
Square,  New  York  city ;  presumably,  it  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  local  music- dealers. 


The  Occidental  Kindergarten  Association  held  its 
annual  election  of  officers  last  Monday,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result :  President,  Miss  Florence  Musto  ; 
vice-president,  Miss  Amy  Furth  ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  H.  Jacobs  ;  recording  secretary,  Miss 
Amelia  Frapolli ;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss 
Sadie  Armet;  treasurer,  Miss  Alice  Gerstle.  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  association  is  due  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
the  Helpers,  the  teachers  and  members  of  the 
Emanu-El  branch  of  the  association,  and  the  teach- 
ers and  young  ladies  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  This  orchestra  played  with 
great  success  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  during  the 
past  season  ;  plays  at  the  California  Hotel  between 
dinner  hours,  and  furnishes  the  musicat  the  cotillions 
of  the  Friday  Night  Club.  Address  Mr.  V.  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Minnie  Cleghorn,  a  school-teacher  at  Wellington, 
O.,  is  a  second  cousin  of  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani. 

The  late  Professor  Tyndall  gave  the  proceeds  of 
his  American  lecture  tour,  about  S13-000,  to  colle- 
giate institutions  in  this  country  for  the  benefit  of 
students  engaged  in  scientific  research. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark's  fortune,  every  penny  of  which 
was  made  in  his  profession,  is  just  over  one  million 
dollars.  The  late  Sir  William  Gull,  who  also  started 
without  a  penny,  amassed  half  a  million  more. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  a  monomaniac  on  the 
subject  of  carriages.  He  has  been  making  a  collec- 
tion of  such  vehicles  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
now  has  nearly  five  hundred  of  all  makes  and  kinds. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  Standard  Oil  millionaire, 
got  along  in  business  very  well  as  plain  John  Rocke- 
feller until  he  began  to  get  rich.  Then  he  appropri- 
ated the  letter  D  as  a  middle  initial.  Nobody  knows 
what  this  letter  D  stands  for. 

The  successor  to  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  as 
physician  to  Gladstone  is  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  a 
well-known  man  at  the  London  hospitals.  He  is 
only  about  forty-five,  and  has  written  much  on  med- 
ical subjects  for  the  British  Museum. 

William  E.  Gladstone  got  into  the  year  of  great 
babies — 1809 — only  by  three  days.  Among  the  other 
great  personages  who  were  born  in  1809  were  Dar- 
win, Tennyson,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  the  historian  Kinglake,  Mendelssohn,  Jules 
Favre,  Lincoln,  Hamlin,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
and  ex- Speaker  and  ex-Senator  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

Sir  George  Lewis,  the  famous  London  lawyer, 
knows  enough,  it  has  been  said,  to  hang  half  a 
dozen  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  city.  He  said  the 
other  day  :  "  I  have  not  kept  a  diary  for  over  twenty 
years.  When  I  found  that  my  business  was  becom- 
ing so  confidential,  I  determined  that  I  would  never 
chronicle  another  thing  ;  so  when  I  die,  the  confi- 
dences of  London  society  die  with  me." 

M.  Casimir-Perier,  the  new  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers  of  President  Carnot,  is  the  son  of 
the  minister-president  under  M.  Thiers,  and  the 
grandson  of  Casimir-Perier,  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Louis  Philippe.  The  present  president 
inherited  a  fortune,  is  only  forty-six  years  old,  and 
when  twenty-three  years  old  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  bravery  in  the  war. 

All  of  the  "  three  great  New  York  editors"  of  a 
past  generation — Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  Greeley,  of 
the  Tribune,  and  Raymond,  of  the  Times — left  chil- 
dren who  are  yet  alive.     Says  the  Sun  : 

"  Mr.  Bennett,  die  elder,  left  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  and 
the  son,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
journal  which  was  founded  by  his  father.  Mr.  Greeley  left 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  after  she  had  become  the 
wife  of  Nicholas  Smith  ;  the  other  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clendening,  and  lives  near  New  York  city. 
Mr.  Raymond  left  one  son  and  three  daughters.  The  son, 
who  was  the  private  secretary  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Tracy  during  the  Harrison  administration,  is  now  the  editor 
of  a  weekly  paper  published  at  Germantown,  Pa.  All  the 
three  daughters  are  married.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Raymond 
still  lives  in  the  Ninth  Street  house,  in  New  York,  occupied 
by  his  family  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1869." 

In  i860,  a  farmer,  John  A.  Gratwold,  living  near 
Middletown,  O.,  gave  employment  to  a  stranger,  a 
political  exile  from  Germany,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Frey.  He  worked  for  Gratwold  several  months, 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  went  into  the 
Union  army.  Mr.  Gratwold  had  not  heard  from 
him  since  the  war  until  a  fortnight  ago,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  M.  Fiey,  president-elect  of 
Switzerland,  recalling  the  incidents  of  his  life  on  the 
farm  in  America  and  of  the  war,  and  telling  of  his 
success  in  Switzerland. 

A  recent  lawsuit  in  New  York  brings  out  some  in- 
teresting details  about  Blind  Tom,  the  sightless  negro 
pianist : 

He  was  the  slave  of  John  G.  Eethune  before  the  war, 
but  until  away  along  in  1885  was  regarded  still  as  the  slave 
of  Mr.  Eethune  and  his  family.  At  this  time  it  was  decided 
that  there  must  be  an  accounting  for  the  earnings  of  blind 
Tom,  which  Mr.  Eethune  had  taken  as  his  own  property, 
and  judgment  for  eight  thousand  dollars  was  entered  against 
the  Bethune  estate.  In  1887,  Blind  Tom  was  adjudged  a 
lunatic,  and  Mrs.  Eti.se  Bethune,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the 
deceased  master  of  Blind  Tom,  was  made  guardian  of  his 
person  and  estate.  Blind  Tom  has  not  been  too  insane  to 
play  since  he  was  declared  a  lunatic.  Mrs.  Bethune  de- 
clares that  he  played  on  a  salary  since  she  became  com- 
mittee, and  that  his  salary  has  been  used  in  his  mainte- 
nance. It  was  contended  on  the  other  side  that  Blind  Tom 
has  earned  about  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  since  she  be- 
came committee,  and  that  a  large  tract  of  land  which  Mrs. 
Bethune  has  purchased  at  Navesink  Highlands  should  be 
credited  to  his  estate.  She  is  now  being  sued  for  the  judg- 
ment given  in  1885. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  Sefior  Jose1  Guazzone,  the  "wheat  king." 
He  owns  sixty-three  thousand  acres  of  land.  He 
went  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  1875,  when  twenty  years 
old,  with  only  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  In  the 
following  year  he  saved  eight  thousand  dollars.  He 
invested  the  money  in  land,  and  in  1879  his  estate 
was  valued  at  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  With  the 
money  which  he  had  saved,  he  rented  more  lands, 
sowed  them  in  wheat,  and  borrowed  machines  to 
reap  his  crops.  Guazzone  is  said  to  be  of  Hebrew 
origin. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Art  Association  Concert. 

An  interesting  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  last  Thursday  evening,  and 
it  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  and  fashionable  audience. 
It  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Hey- 
man,  who  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell, 
Miss  Isobel  Kerr,  Miss  Edith  B.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Waller  C.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Harry  O.  Hunt.  The 
following  excellent  programme  was  presented  : 

Organ  solo,  "  Priests'  March,"  "  Athalia."  Mendelssohn, 
Mr.  Harry  O.  Hunt;  duet,  "L'Estasi,"  Alary,  Mrs. 
Mamner- Camp  bell,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell ;  violin  solo, 
"Eenedictus,"  op.  37,  No.  3,  A.  C.  Mackenzie  (first  time 
in  this  city),  Mr.  Henry  Heyman ;  song,  "  Mignon's 
Song,"  Thomas.  Miss  Isobel  Kerr;  organ  solo,  "Cantiiene 
Nuptiale,"  Dubois,  Mr.  Harry  O.  Hunt;  aria,  "Pur 
Dicesti "  (1700),  Lotti,  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell  ;  song, 
"Courier  of  Moscow,"  Rodney,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Camp- 
bell; song,  "Ti-re-li,"  Augusta  Holmes,  Miss  Isobel 
Kerr;  organ  solo,  "Offertoire"  in  G,  Wely,  Mr.  Harry 
O.Hunt  ' 


Nathan  Landsberger,  violinist,  and  Samuel  G- 
Fleishman,  pianist,  will  give  the  first  concert  of 
their  Wednesday  evening  series  at  Golden  Gate 
Hall  next  Wednesday  evening,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Sedgley-Reynolds,  contralto,  Louis  Heine,  'celloist, 
and  B.  Jaulus,  violist.  The  programme  that  they 
intend  offering  will  embrace  selections  from  the  best 
classical  and  modern  composers.  For  Wednesday's 
concert  Mr.  Landsberger  will  play  Wieniawski's 
Polonaise  in  D  major,  Mr.  Fleishmann  will  give 
Chopin's  Polonaise,  op.  53,  and  they  will  both  inter- 
pret Beethoven's  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  op.  30, 
No.  3.  For  the  first  time  in  this  city  will  be  played 
Albert  Becker's  quartet,  the  executants  being  Messrs. 
Landsberger,  Fleishman,  Heine,  and  Jaulus.  Seats 
are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  both  for 
the  single  concert  or  the  series. 


The  subscription  sale  for  Adolph  Bauer's  second 
winter  series  of  symphony  concerts  is  now  taking 
place  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  The  first  concert 
of  the  series  will  take  place  Friday  afternoon,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  at  the  Tivoli. 


The  dancing  class  that  meets  at  the  residence  of 
Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  will  give  a  cotillion  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock  next  Monday  afternoon  at  the 
Castle  mansion,  corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Sutter  Street. 


Food  raised  with  Cleveland's 
baking  powder  has  no  bitter 
taste,  but  is  sweet  and  keeps 
sweet  and  fresh. 


Baking  P°WDER- 

•^  "Pure  and  sure 


A  rounded  teaspoonful  of 
Cleveland's  baking  powder 
does  more  work  and  finer 
work  than  a  heaping  one  of 
any  other. 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

Will  remove  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads.  Moth  Patches,  Sallow- 
ness,  Wrinkles,  Deep  Lines,  Fill 
Out  Sunken  Cheeks,  making  the 
old  and  wasted  flesh  healthy,  firm, 
and  youthful  again,  or  MOAEY 
REFUNDED. 


Superfluous    Hafr    Perma- 
nently  Kemo-red   by  the 

/fi(£TTitiwwi$OH."""  Electric  Needle. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
26  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


To  Eastern  Subscribers. 

The  California  mail   was  burned   at   Naperville, 
111.,  on  January  2d.     Any  subscribers  who  have  sent  J 
remittances  about  that   time,  and  not  receiving  ac- 
knowledgment,  will  understand  that  the  remittance 
has  not  been  received. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marts,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  tor 

MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  without 
Charge.   Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 
P.  O.  Bos  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•S^This  Company  la  managed  by  a  combination  of 
tho  largest  and  most  Influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  subscribers  against  unscrupulous 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  for  tho  responsi- 
bility and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Claims  Company. 


January  15,  1894. 
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The  Holbrook  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  and  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  entertained  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  of  their  friends  in  a  most  delight- 
ful manner  on  Friday  evening  by  giving  a  recep- 
tion at  their  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Roses  of  many  varieties,  cordons  of  smilax,  clusters 
of  fragrant  pinks,  and  tall  shoots  of  bamboo  were 
used  very  effectively  in  the  decoration  of  the  house 
with  gratifying  results,  as  each  room  was  a  picture  of 
beauty.  Snowy-white  canvas  covered  the  floors,  and 
Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra  was  present  to  play 
for  the  dancing,  which  was  indulged  in  in  the  rooms 
on  the  main  floor  and  in  the  billiard-room  down- 
stairs as  well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  and  a 
number  of  young  ladies  assisted  in  receiving  the 
guests,  most  all  of  whom  were  present  bv  ten  o'clock. 
Naturally  dancing  was  the  feature  of  the  evening, 
and  as  the  sterner  sex  predominated,  there  were  no 
wall-flowers.  About  midnight  a  sumptuous  supper 
was  served  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig  &-  Co.,  and 
nearly  an  hour  was  devoted  to  its  enjoyment.  After- 
ward dancing  was  resumed  for  several  hours,  and 
the  tired  but  happy  dancers  retired  to  their  homes. 
Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUIiam  S.  Barnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Davis  Boyd.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Beaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  L.  H.  Noble,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bothin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van 
Fleet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
Miss  Bowen,  Miss  Buckbee,  Miss  Bourke,  of  New  York- 
Miss  Bates,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Misses  Breeze,  Miss 
Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Jessie 
Coleman,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Mibs  Evelyn  Carolan, 
Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  Miss  Clark,  Miss  Carrigan, 
Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,  Miss  Mae  Dimond,  Misses 
Delmas.  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Ella  Hobart, 
Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  Miss  Lockwood,  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln.  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Alice  Mc- 
Cutchen,  Miss  Edith  McRean,  Miss  McKee.  Miss  McNntt, 
Miss  Louise  Moulder,  Miss  Charlotte  Moulder,  Miss  Ethel 
Murphy,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Miss 
Myra  Nickerson,  Miss  Owen,  Misses  Pierce,  Miss  Adele 
Perrin,  Miss  Helen  Perrin.  Miss  Cora  Smedberg.  Miss 
Scott,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  MissSchussler, 
Miss  Severance,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Tobin,  Misses 
Tompkins,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace, 
Miss  Whittier.  Consul  Vladimir  A.  Artsimovitch,  Mr.  C-  H. 
Adams,  Mr.  L.  S.  Adams,  Jr.,  Mr.  S.  C.  Boardman,  Mr.  S. 
G.  Buckbee,  Mr.  James  Brown,  Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie, 
Lieutenant  Harry  Benson,  U .  S.  A.,  Mr.  William  Breeze, 
Mr.  John  O.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Joseph  Clement,  Mr.  Alfred  Clement,  Mr. 
Edgar  Carolan,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Carrigan,  Mr.  Fritz  H.  Coon,  Lieutenant  S-  A.  Cloman, 
U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker.  Mr.  William  B.  Collier, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr. 
George  de  Long,  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles 
Farquharson,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  George  Vernon 
Gray,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Ogden  Hoffman,  Mr. 
Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  H.  B.  Houghton,  Mr.  C.  Osgood 
Hooker,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hamilton,  Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Mr.  Duncan  Hayne,  Mr.  Perry 
Hayne,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr. 
N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  M.  S.  Latham,  Mr.  James  McKee, 
Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Madison,  Mr.  C.  K.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  W.  S.  McMurtry,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Moulder,  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall,,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Owen,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr. 
William  Randol,  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Ruhm,  LT.  S.  N.,  Dr. 
George  M.  Richardson,  Mr.  Redfield,  Lieutenant  W.  R. 
Smedberg.  Jr..  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Small,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  E.  G.  Schmieden,  Lieuten- 
ant C.  P.  Summerall.  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph  S.Tobio,  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin.  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Wilson,  Mr.  L.  S.  Vassault,  Mr.  W.  R.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C. 
Fernald,  Mr.  William  Forbes,  Mr.  W.  W.  Heffelfinger,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Dibblee,  Dr.  Frank  Wilson. 


The  Hager  Lunch-Party. 

A  delightful  lunch-party  was  given  by  Miss  Emelie 
Hager  last  Tuesday  at  the  residence  of  her  mother, 
1815  Gough  Street.  Papa  Gontier  roses  were  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  table  and  the  effect  was 
very  pretty.  A  delicious  menu  was  provided, 
and  the  time  passed  at  the  festal  board  was  highly 
enjoyed.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe,  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Moore.  Mrs.  Percy-  P.  Moore,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
MUler,  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant, 
Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Mae  Dimond,  Miss  Maud 
O'Connor,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Miss 
Fanny  Loughborough,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Eleanor 
Wood,  Miss  Ella-Hobart,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  and  Miss 
Alice  McCutchen. 


The  McCutchen  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.J.  McCutchen  gave  a  most  en- 
joyable   dinner-party   last   Wednesday    evening    at 
their  residence,  2516  Pacific  Avenue,  to  a  number  of 


Jlbsolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


friends  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen. 
The  dining-table  was  prettily  decorated  and  the 
menu   was  perfect  in   every  way.     Those  present 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen.  Miss  Alice  McCutchen. 
Miss  Grace  Martin,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Carrie  Tay- 
lor, Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Lieutenant 
W.  R.  Smedberg.  lr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Schmieden,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Mr.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, and  Mr.  Worthington  Ames. 


The  McBean  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  gave  a  delight- 
ful dinner-party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence. The  decorations  were  of  Papa  Gontier  roses. 
An  elaborate  menu  was  served,  and  the  evening  was 
passed  very  pleasantly.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Miss  Edith  McBean, 
Miss  Evelyn  Carolan,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen,  Miss  Miriam 
Moore,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  E. 
G.  Schmiedell,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Carolan. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Miss  Helen  Herndon  Perrin,  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  B. 
Perrin,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  Robinson,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  will  be  united  in  marriage  next  Wednesday 
evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  in  Grace  Church.  Miss 
Adele  Perrin  will  be  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr. 
George  Norton,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  act  as  best 
man.  The  ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh.  Mr.  W.  S. 
McMurtry,  Mr.  Morgan  McMullin,  and  Mr.  Brooks 
Jones,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Henning,  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engage- 
ment in  London  of  Miss  Virgiaia  Bonynge,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  William  Bonynge,  for- 
merly of  this  city,  to  Viscount  Deerhurst,  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Coventry.  The  wedding  will  prob- 
ably take  place  next  May. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Ethel 
Cohen,  of  Fernside,  Alameda,  to  Dr.  Daggett,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
April. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Daisy  E.  Willard,  sister  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Willard, 
of  this  city,  to  Dr.  Frank  G.  Mason,  a  prominent 
young  physician  of  Chicago.  Miss  Willard,  who  is 
now  in  Chicago,  will  return  here  next  April,  and  Dr. 
Mason  will  come  out  in  June,  when  the  wedding  will 
lake  place.  • 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Doreand  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  and  her  sister,  Miss  Whit- 
tier, will  give  a  matinee  tea  fiom  four  until  seven 
o'clock  to-day  at  the  home  of  the  latter,  1636  Jack- 
son Street.  They  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by- 
Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Milter,  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Miss 
Nellie  Jolliffb,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Voor- 
raan.  Miss  Jackson,  Miss  Woods,  Miss  Palmer,  and 
Miss  Hilda  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Burnett  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  Jones,  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to-day  at 
their  residence,  1450  Franklin  Street,  to  introduce 
into  society  circles  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  Miss 
Grace  Llewellyn  Jones,  who  has  been  at  school  in 
New  York  during  the  past  three  years.  They  will 
be  assisted  in  entertaining  by  Miss  Breeze,  Miss 
Adele  Perrin,  Miss  Helen  Perrin.  the  Misses  Moore, 
Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  and  Miss  Hilgard,  of  Berkeley. 
Mrs.  Burnett  and  Mrs.  Jones  recently  returned  after 
an  absence  of  several  years  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  her  niece,  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Bailey,  will  give  a  matinee  tea  from  four  until 
seven  o'clock  to-day  at  their  residence,  2015  Franklin 
Street.  They  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Fry,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster, 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  and  several 
other  ladies. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  will  give  a  matinee  tea  next  Sat- 
urday at  her  home  on  California  Street. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  will  give  a  tea  next  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  will  give  a  dinner- 
party on  Monday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Harrison  Street. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  will  give  a 
hop  there  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry  has  issued  cards  for 
Thursday,  January  25th,  from  five  until  nine  o'clock, 
at  her  residence,  1812  Jackson  Street. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  hold  its  fourth  meet- 
ing at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  next  Friday  evening.  The 
cotillion  will  be  danced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
E.  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Reiss  will  give  a  dancing-party 
this  evening  at  their  residence,  1500  Post  Street,  in 
honor  of  their  daughters,  Misses  Nettie  and 
Clemence  Reiss. 

The  guests  at  The  Colonial  will  give  a  musicale 
and  dance  at  the  hotel  next  Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  J.R.  K.  Nuttall  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence,  1819  Jackson 
Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  eleven  of  her 
friends. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  have 
returned  from  a  prolonged  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Augustus  F.  Fechteler,  nie  Morrow,  is  at  Coronado 
Beach,  where  she  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bradbury  will  receive  on  the  first  and  third 


Fridays  of  each  month  at  her  residence,  1718  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  left  last  Tuesday  for 
New  York  after  passing  a  couple  of  months  here.  Miss 
Lena  Blanding  accompanied  them,  and  will  return  in 
March. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bailey,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  to  her 
aunt.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  will  not  return  to  the  East 
until  late  in  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Franks  are  staying  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mr.  E.  S.  PQlsbury  is  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  in  New 
York  city. 

Miss  Rose  Rich  will  leave  next  Monday  to  visit  her 
brother,  Mr.  David  Rich,  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  will  receive  next  Tuesday  and 
the  first  three  Tuesdays  in  February  at  her  residence,  2206 
California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Miss  Dibblee,  and  Mr.  A. 
J.  Dibblee  have  closed  their  villa  in  Ross  Valley,  and  are 
staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  Simpkins,  Miss  Alice  Simpkins,  Miss  Mary 
Eyre,  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Simpkins  left  last  Saturday  for 
New  York,  en  route  for  Europe,  and  will  be  away  several 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  A.  Bruguiere  and  family  have  re- 
turned from  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hallidie  are  occupying  the  residence 
2031  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  E.  Maldonado  and  Miss  Cloulde  Acosta  will  receive 
on  the  first  and  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  their 
residence,  2121  California  Street. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  G.  Lansdale  and  the  Misses  Lansdale,  of  Salem, 
Or.,  have  taken  rooms  at  The  Colonial. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Rocca  sailed  from  New  York  last  Satur- 
day for  Havre,  France. 

Miss  Myra  Nickerson  is  here  from  Montecito  on  a  visit 
to  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Van  Slyke  Cook,  nie  Kaime,  will 
receive  their  friends  next  Wednesday  at  their  residence, 
corner  of  Hoff  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bergevin.n/e  Wickersham,  are  visit- 
ing Mrs.  E.  T.  Allen  at  her  residence,  2204  Jackson  Street. 
They  will  soon  return  to  their  home  in  Chicago.^ 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Taylor  and  family  are  staying  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes,  who  is  visiting  friends  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  expected  here  next  Saturday. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  is  here  from  New  York  on  a  visit  to 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  have  been  passing  the  week 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Alice  Mullins  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  at  Manor  House,  St.  John's  Wood  Park,  London,  and 
is  being  entertained  quite  extensively.  She  will  probably 
remain  abroad  until  autumn. 

General  James  F.  Houghton  returned  last  Sunday  from 
a  three  months'  trip  through  the  Eastern  States.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Minnie  Houghton, 
who  has  been  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley, 
in  Hartford.  Conn.  They  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Mamie  Blethen  Sherwood  will  leave  for  the  East 
about  February  1st,  and  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  left  on  Friday  evening 
for  a  three  weeks"  visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll,  ot  Sacra- 
mento, was  brightened  on  January  9th  by  the  advent  of  a 
son. 

♦ 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  Edward  Buchanan  Cassatt,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
and  Miss  Emily  Louise  Phillips,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Fuller-ton  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  were  united  in  mar- 
riage in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  Thursday.  December 
28,  1893.  The  bride  wore  a  gown  of  white  moire,  trimmed 
with  chiffon  and  white  sarin.  Mr.  Francis  E.  Bond  was  the 
best  man  and  Miss  Ethel  Tiers  was  maid  of  honor.  Among 
the  ushers  were  Lieutenants  T.  B.  Mott,  Second  Artillery, 
and  Samuel  C.  Hazzard.  First  Artillery.  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Cassatt,  after  a  short  stay  in  New  York,  will  leave  for 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  where  the  former  is  stationed. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strother,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
enjoying  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Qualtrough,  U.  S.  N.,  are  re- 
siding in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  keeping  house  at 
2012  R  Street. 

Lieutenant  Nathaniel  F.  McCIure,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Crittenden,  Ky. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Barry,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  are  staying  at  1509  Twentieth  Street,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  t 

"  Selections  in  Seed-Growing"  is  the  title  of  a  val- 
uable little  book  in  which  are  printed  the  papers  read 
before  the  Seedsmen's  Session  of  the  World's  Aux- 
iliary Horticultural  Congress,  held  in  Chicago  last 
August,  with  the  discussion  of  their  contents  by  var- 
ious noted  authorities.  With  it  are  published  "  The 
Seedsmen's  Trial  Grounds,"  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  and 
other  notable  articles.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  well-known  seedsmen,  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Thomas  Hill  Again  With  Us. 

Thomas  Hill,  the  celebrated  California  artist 
whose  pictures  have  gained  the  highest  recognition 
throughout  the  world,  has  established  studio  and 
exhibition  rooms  at  Apartments  79,  Flood  Building, 
where  visitors  may  view  some  of  his  most  important 
paintings,  among  them,  the  "Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado,"  "Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,"  "Last 
Spike,"  "  Wawona,"  "  Yosemite,"  "  Muir  Glacier," 
and  others.  Mr.  Hill's  legion  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  California  will  receive  this  announcement 
with  delight.  The  appreciation  of  his  masterlv  work 
is  happily  blended  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  friend- 
ship for  the  broad-minded  man  and  capable  artist 
who  has  accomplished  so  much  for  art  on  this  coast. 
His  recent  work  amply  convinces  all  that  his  powers 
of  delineation  on  canvas  have  advanced  rather  than 
diminished  during  his  years  of  absence  from  the  city. 
Artists  and  patrons  of  art  are  cordially  invited  to  in- 
spect the  work  of  Mr.  Hill  now  on  exhibition. 

The  "Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado"  was  in- 
tended for  the  Midwinter  Fair,  but  its  contemplated 
sale  prevents  its  exhibition  there. 


The  Popular  Wiuter  Route. 

If  you  are  going  East,  arrange  for  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney by  purchasing  your  tickets  via  the  "Santa  Fe 
Route."  The  only  Line  running  Pullman  Palace  and 
tourist  sleeping-cars  through  to  Chicago,  every  day, 
on  the  same  train.  Personally  conducted  excursions 
leave  every  Tuesday.  Union  Depot  connections  at 
Kansas  City.  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  with  all  of  the 
principal  Eastern  railroads.  Baggage  checked  to 
destination.  W.  A.  Bissell,  G.  P.  A..  650  Market 
Street  (Chronicle  Building),  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


«*  Our  Society  '*  Blae  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
davs  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


f SOAP  ♦ 

The  most  Effective  Skin 

Purifying  and  Beautifying 

Soap  in  the  World. 
The  Purest,  Sweetest  and 

Most  Refreshing  for  Toilet 

Bath  and  Nursery. 


Sold    throoghout    the    world.     Port*-r 
Prog  &  Cliem.  Corp.,  Sole  Pronn..  B„.  ..». 


Receptions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSNER'S 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

IS    THE   BEST   IX   THE    CITY. 

It  has  played  at  the  Friday  Night  Cotillion 
Club  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  Managers,  E.  M.  Kosner  or 
B.  Jaulns,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


COODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Latest  styles.     Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an 
O  vercoat,  and  will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE Vice-President  and  Manager 

577  and  579  Market  Street.  San   Francisco. 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished     Family     Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  Improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nut*. 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
$45,0OO.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  2C,  Argonaut  Office. 


The  Best  Quality  Visiting 
your  plate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


325    TCe 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  15,  1894. 


o 
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0000000000® 

True  Economy 

doesn't  buy  what  it 
doesn't   need.    Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness,  Sick- 
Headache,  do  not  ( 
need    a   dollar's   worth  { 
of  doctor,  but  a  i 
quarter's  worth  of 

Beecham's 


Worth 
a  Guinea 
a  Box. 


)     Pills 


(i 

^^    Price  23  cents. 
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THE  BANK  OF  CAULFORMA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital        S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,376,486  60 

January  I,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLSFARGO&CO.'SBANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus »6, 250, 000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.     W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Smrplns  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel . 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  IMning-Rooin  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Euergerlicb.es  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Ri2zi  Culmbach,  Ba- 


Those  Soft,  Rough-Finished  Cloths 

ARE  WORN  NOW  BY  CENTLENIEN. 

IOO    CAN    SEE    A   LARGE    ASSORTMENT 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

W.  J.  McKtnnev.  Wm.  C.  Knox. 

KNOX  &  McKINNEY, 

—DEALERS    IN— 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Bank  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Com- 
mercial Paper.  Real-  Estate  Mort- 
gages a  Specialty. 

Commissions  executed  In  all  investment 
lines. 


L^l 


°Ra.Pacific  Mutual  Building 

tjomery  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 
I  ondence  solicited. 


TWO    WOMEN. 

In  a  room,  half-study,  half-bedroom,  two  women 
were  talking.  They  were  both  young,  both  moder- 
ately good-lookiDg,  and  both,  in  a  different  way,  had 
intelligent  bright  eyes  that  observed  much  and  be- 
trayed little.  One  woman  was  a  small,  passionate 
little  person,  with  a  delicate  mouth,  and  she  was 
called  Isabel. 

The  other  woman  was  a  small  passionate  person, 
with  full  pale  lips  and  an  aggressive  chin.  She  was 
called  Lilian. 

It  was  a  cool  summer  evening,  after  dinner,  but 
the  room  seemed  hot  to  both  of  them,  owing  to  the 
point  in  discussion. 

Isabel  spoke. 

"  Yes,  I  have  done  with  him  altogether.  Are  you 
really  surprised?" 

"  No,  not  in  the  least.  I  was  surprised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  friendship,  but  I  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  end.     You  never  understood  each  other." 

"That  is  just  it,  and  in  consequence  continually 
quarreled.  And  continual  argument  is  so  tiresome. 
I  assure  you  for  months  I  have  felt  quite  worn  out." 

"  And  he " 

"  Oh,  he."  The  woman's  face  softened.  "  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  I  fear  I  must  have  been  a  trial, 
Lilian.  I  alternated  between  trying  to  act  up  to  his 
idea  of  me,  and  ruthlessly  tearing  it  down.  The 
curious  fact  is,  that  he  never  had  any  instinctive 
recognition  of  my  real  self." 

"Were  you" — Lilian  straightened  her  small  per- 
son and  arched  the  pretty  pert  chin — "  were  you  ever 
really  engaged,  Isabel?" 

The  olher  answered  rapidly  : 

"  Oh,  no  1  How  could  we  be  ?  I  am  so  poor,  and 
he  earns  very  little.  Now  if  it  had  been  you,  with 
all  your  money,  it  might  have  been  different,  Still, 
I  did  look  forward  to  marriage,  when  he  would  be 
jealous  no  longer,  and  I  should  be  all  his.  And  then 
I  was  jealous,  too." 

"  You  1    Who  were  you  jealous  of,  dear  ?  " 

"Wasn't  it  absurd,  Lilian?  —  of  you — and  —  of 
others." 

"  Well,  I  did  know  him  long  before  you." 

"Yes,  and  you  were  very  great  friends." 

"  Oh,  be  consulted  me  about  everything." 

Isabel,  trembling  a  little  :  "  About  me  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  about  you — sometimes." 

"How  horrid  of  him." 

There  was  a  pause.  Isabel  paced  the  room,  and 
large  tears  appeared  in  her  gray  eyes,  which  she  did 
not  allow  to  fall.  Lilian  had  two  malicious  dimples 
at  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  in  distinct  contra- 
diction to  their  presence,  she  sighed. 

"  You  see,  Isabel,  dear,  you  were  not  suited." 

' '  How  could  we  be  ?  "  broke  out  the  other  passion- 
ately. "  In  all  his  love  for  me,  he  had  no  trust ;  in 
all  my  love  for  him,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
fear.  I  am  morbidly  sensitive,  and  he  wounded  me 
day  by  day.  He  is  sensitive,  too,  in  a  different  way  ; 
and  my  wish  to  have  him  all  to  myself,  to  rob  him 
from  his  too  numerous  lady  friends,  seemed  absurd 
in  his  thinking.  He  refused  to  believe  in  the  depths 
of  my  feelings,  because  I  was  timid  of  expressing 
them.  I  wanted  him  to  understand  me  by  instinct, 
and  a  man  so  often  lacks  that." 

"  He  is  very  clever  and  has  plenty  of  tact." 

Isabel  stopped  short  and  faced  her  companion. 
"  Tact  is  an  elastic  thing.  In  his  case  it  was  one- 
sided, and  only  applied  to  his  dealings  with  certain 
natures.     As  I  said,  he  made  a  mistake  about  mine." 

"Well."  Lilian  smiled  and  then  sighed  again. 
"  It's  all  over  now." 

"  And  I  remember,"  continued  the  other,  as  if  she 
had  not  heard — "the  first  time  I  saw  him;  I  re- 
member the  curious  thrill,  the  curious  certainty  that 
came  over  me,  that  he  would  play  some  large  part  in 
my  life.  I  wonder  if  he  remembers,  too.  I  wonder 
if  he  remembers  his  first  impression  of  me.  I  was 
horribly  shy — and  I  know  he  thought  me  pretty." 

"  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  female  beauty,  cer- 
tainly," admitted  Lilian,  dryly. 

"  Will  you — shall  you  see  him  much  now  ?" 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Isabel,  you  can't  expect  me  to 
give  up  an  old  friend  just  because  you  have  quar- 
reled with  him." 

"  But  still  he  might  talk  of  me." 

"  I  don't  think  =o.  And  if  he  did,  I  can  decline 
to  discuss  the  subject." 

The  other  suddenly  knelt  down  beside  her  friend. 
In  her  small  face,  in  her  gray  eyes,  there  was  a 
hungry,  wistful  expression  that  Lilian  could  not  be 
blind  to,  and  it  gave  her  an  uneasy  pang. 

"  Lil,  dear.     Tell  me.     Do  you  think  I  have  been 
very  unwise  ?  " 
"No.     Why?" 

"  Because  my  heart  is  aching  till  I  can  scarcely 
breathe.  Because  I  am  longing  just  to  know  what 
he  is  doing,"  not  to  be  wholly  shut  out  of  his  life. 
Because  I — I  am  miserable." 

"  Oh  I  This  is  only  for  to-night.  You  will  soon 
get  over  it." 

With  child-like  submission  theother  asked,  simply, 
"Shall  1?" 

"  Of  course  you  will." 

"  Lil,  do  you  think  I  should  be  very  stupid  if  I 
tried  to  make  it  up?" 

Her  friend  laughed  harshly  and  a  little  nervously. 
"  Quite  road,"  she  said. 

"Do  you?  I  am  not  sure.  I  am  so  terribly 
lonely.  He  seemed  my  destiny.  I  miss  him  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  his  letters  by  every  post." 


"You  are  quite  maudlin,  Isabel." 

"  What  1 "  The  woman  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"I  meant  that  you  are  too  ridiculous  over  this 
man,  who  didn't  love  you,  and  who  never  will ;  who 
never  understood  you  and  who  was  never  appre- 
ciated by  you  in  return.  The  sooner  you  forget  him 
the  better." 

"  I  can't  forget  him." 

"  You  must." 

There  was  another  pause.  Isabel  walked  to  the 
window,  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  threw  it  open. 

"  I  am  suffocating  !  "  she  cried. 

The  other  rose  and  stealthily  seized  her  cloak 
from  the  bed. 

"I  can't  forget  him,"  Isabel  repeated;  "I  love 
him.  I  want  him  now— always.  I  must  write  to 
him  at  once.     I  must — Lilian,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"You  are  a  little  fool.  The  roan  is  sick  of  you. 
You  can't  have  him  back." 

"Why,  how  do  you  know  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
How  dare  you " 

"I  mean  that  he  proposed  to  me  to-day  and  1 
accepted  him." 

She  slipped  on  her  cloak  and  tripped  down-stairs, 
and  the  other  woman,  who  had  been  her  friend, 
knelt  silently  by  the  open  window,  with  a  face  that 
seemed  to  be  slowly  growing  old. — Black  and  While. 


WHEN    THE    WIRES    ARE    CROSSED. 

The  modern  equivalent  for  "  Calling  up  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,"  is  talking  over  the  telephone. 
Central  is  your  sibyl ;  you  stand  on  your  given  point 
and  howl  to  her,  out  in  the  void  somewhere  :  "  Cen- 
tral, oh.  Central,  give  roe  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  I " — and  she  does  it — that  many,  and  a  few 
more,  for  good  measure.  She  pulls  out  a  plug,  some- 
where, and,  suddenly,  you  are  in  a  place  of  giant 
whispers,  the  rustle  of  Condor  wings,  the  hiss  and 
rattle  of  gigantic  serpents,  the  snapping  and  roaring 
of  a  vast  and  distant  prairie  fire,  and  around  and 
about  in  this  vortex  are  borne  the  wailful  spirits  cf 
the  damned,  who  speak  you  foul  or  fair  as  they  whirl 
past. 

First  comes  the  soul  of  a  little  man,  with  a  voice 
like  a  mosquito,  who,  when  you  interrogate  it,  wails 
back:  "  /don't  want  you  ;  oh,  I  don't  want  you — I 
never  asked  for  you  I  "  You  are  inclined  to  tell  the 
uncivil  spook  that  it  is  mutual,  when  he  is  swept  on, 
and  you  hear  a  woman  crying  in  a  little  thin,  dry 
shriek,  somewhere  on  the  distant  borders  of  Pur- 
gatory :  "  Why  don't  you  send  up  those  plumbers — 
say  ?    The  water-back  is  busted  1 " 

It  is  evident  that  she  is  not  in  the  orthodox  kind  of 
limbo;  but  her  shrilling  is  interrupted  by  "the 
voice  of  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover": 
"  Fred,  oh,  Fred,  where  are  you,  dear  ?  I  had  you 
a  moment  ago  ;  but  now  they've  cut  us  off—  they've 

cut  us  off — they've  cut "    The  voice  of  the  poor 

little  ghost  dies  in  an  eerie  wail,  and  the  two  are 
swept  past,  like  Francesca  and  Paolo  in  Dante's 
vision  —  driven  through  the  gloom  in  an  eternal 
(verbal)  embrace.  When  she  talks  there  is  an  odd 
little  sound  like  churr-r-r,  churr-r-r,  in  the  machine, 
which  you  know  to  be  a  giggle. 

The  language  of  these,  who,  in  a  simpler  and  less 
occult  civilization  would  be  called  lovers,  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  the  exoteric.  She  assures  him,  in  her 
faint  and  muffled  tones,  that  he  is  too  mean  to  live, 
and  awfully  hateful,  and  that  she  just  despises  him  ; 
to  all  of  which  he  answers:  "Aw,  now,"  and 
"  hey  ?  "  which,  to  the  initiate,  must  be  a  witticism,  for 
the  little  churr-r-r- churr-r-r  sound  always  follows  it. 

Meantime,  a  chorus  of  the  lost,  who  are  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea  for  number,  and  apparently  in  great 
torment,  are  crying  out  in  all  keys  for  "  Central, 
Central,  oh.  Central!"  and  demanding  every  num- 
ber from  one  to  a  thousand. 

Suddenly  and  strangely  the  sounds  all  cease,  and 
out  of  the  silence  a  big,  accusing  voice  demands, 
"Who  are  you,  anyhow?"  Startled  into  forget- 
fulness  of  your  own  name,  you  are  slow  in  replying, 
and  before  you  can  do  so,  pandemonium  breaks 
loose  again.  "Central!"  "  Hello  there  1 "  "Ninety- 
three."  "  Who  ?  "  "  What  ?  "  "  Wbajjer-say  ?  " 
"Nope."  "Yep."  "Gimme  sixty  I "  "I  don't 
want  twenty  1"  "Oh,  Central  —  Central  —  Cen- 
tral 1 " — all  interspersed  with  bursts  of  goblin 
laughter,  sighs,  and  faint-drawn  cries.  And  you 
hang  up  the  phone  and  walk  a  mile  to  see  the  roan 
you  were  trying  to  talk  to  I — Puck. 


For  Alcoholism 

USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  C.  P.  French,  Denver,  Col.,  says  :  "  1  have 
used  it  for  a  long  time  in  my  practice,  and  find  it 
one  of  the  best  of  remedies  in  alcoholism,  and  also 
in  many  cases  of  indigestion.  I  also  find  it  an  agree- 
able beverage  for  those  recovering  from  wasting  dis- 
eases."         _ 

The  man  who  was  said  to  be  the  original  of  Charles 
Dickens's  Barnaby  Rudge  lately  died  in  Chatham, 
England.  His  name  was  Walter  de  Brisac,  and  he 
was  a  packman  by  profession.  He  was  educated  far 
in  advance  of  his  class,  and  was  a  clever  talker. 
Dickens  held  many  conversations  with  the  man.  De 
Brisac  always  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Georgian 
period. 

Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have  given 
their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children  Std-e-dman's 
Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


It  is  very  difficult 

t  o  convince 
children  that 
a  medicine  is 
"nice  to  take" 
— this  trouble 
is  not  experi- 
enced in  ad- 
ministering 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It  is 
almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 
No  preparation  so  rapidly 
builds  up  good  flesh, 
strength  and  nerve  force. 
Mothers  the  world  over  rely 
upon  it  in  all  wasting  diseases 
that  children  are  heir  to. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne.  N.  Y.    All  drnRgiGtB. 


•»  ■  ■phii 

"I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises, 
but  from  proof."- 


LARD 

MUST 

GO. 

Since  COTTOLENE  has  come  to 
take  its  place.    The  satisfaction  i 
with  which  the  people  have  hailed 
the  advent  of  the  New  Shortening 

Cottolene 

evidenced  by  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing enormous  sales  is  PROOF 
POSITIVE  not  only  of  its  great 
value  as  a  new  article  of  diet 
but  is  also  sufficient  proof  of  the 
general  desire  to  be  rid  of  indi- 
gestible, unwholesome,  unappe- 
tizing lard,  and  of  all  the  ills  that 
lard  promotes.    Try 

Cottolene 

at  once  and  waste  no  time  in 
discovering  like  thousands  of 
others  that  you  have  now 

NO  USE 

FOR  LARD. 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,i 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 


STUDY 

|      A  \A/    Correspondence 


Take  a  Course 

in  the 

SPRAGUE 


AT 


School  of  Law, 

(Incorporated.) 


■  ■  0\  gs at  ^     Send  10c.    ■  v-i [■■■  Tor 

■  I  ^J  IVI  &  ■       particulars  to 

J.  Cotner,  Jr..  Sec'v, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No.  32  Telephone  Bdg 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

"We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING. 

335  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

EPICUREAN  SAUCE 

MANUFACTURED    BT 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL, 

LONDON, 

IS  HIGH   PRICED 


HIGH  QUALITY- 


NONE  EQUALS 
IT. 


-TO   BE   HAD  ONLY  OF— 


SMITH'S  ££. 

416-418    Front    Street.  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  1340.     Ask  for  our  Catalogue. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Coleridge,  the  poet,  while  a  student  at  Cambridge 
University,  affected  a  peculiar  style  of  conversation. 
At  the  dinners  in  the  hall  where  the  students  dined, 
the  veal  served  up  was  large  and  coarse.  Speaking 
of  it,  Coleridge  said  :  "  We  have  veal,  sir,  tottering 
on  the  edge  of  beef." 


At  a  church -meeting  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  the  inquiry  was  made  whether  a  certain 
lawyer  of  the  congregation,  whose  financial  affairs 
were  somewhat  involved,  had  "got  religion."  To 
which  another  lawyer  present  responded  :  "  No,  I 
think  not,  unless  it's  in  his  wife's  name." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  lives  in  Hartford,  next 
door  to  Mark  Twain,  upon  whom  he  called  one  day 
and  invited  him  to  a  walk.  The  humorist  was  in- 
clined to  refuse  the  invitation,  whereupon  Warner 
cited  scriptural  authority  in  support  of  his  request, 
quoting  Matthew  v.,  41 :  "  And  whosoever  shall  com- 
pel thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him,  Twain." 

In  a  convent  which  Cardinal  Manning — the  thin- 
nest of  mortals — honored  with  a  visit,  there  was  a 
cook  who  begged  and  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  the 
cardinal,  and,  brought  in,  knelt  down  before  him 
and  received  his  blessing  ;  whereupon  she  looked  up 
at  him  and  said:  "May  the  Lord  preserve  your 
eminence,  and  oh,  may  God  forgive  your  cook," 

Dr.  Jenkyns,  the  predecessor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Jowett  as  Master  of  Balliol,  had  a  great  sympathy 
for  undergraduates  in  disgrace.  The  indignant 
Bursar  once  called  his  attention  to  a  youth  who, 
after  a  wine-party,  had  climbed  up  a  tree  in  a  sur- 
plice. The  master  peered  into  the  tree,  and  said : 
"I  rayther  think  1  do  see  a  kind  of  a  white  bird, 
Mr.  Bursar." 

It  was  Lord  Morris's  privilege  to  take  Lady  Aber- 
deen, when  her  husband  was  lord-lieutenant,  to  tea 
at  a  garden-party  in  Dublin.  Lady  Aberdeen,  who 
had  not  long  arrived  in  Ireland,  asked,  with  her  en- 
gaging smile  :  "  Are  there  many  Home-Rulers  here 
to-day  ?  "  And  the  judge,  who  succeeds  in  preserving 
his  brogue  in  perfection,  answered  gruffly  :  "  There's 
just  yerself  an'  the  waithers,  me  lady." 


The  following  response  was  made  to  an  inquiry  of 
a  character  witness  in  a  suit  in  Wilkes  County,  N.C.  : 
Question — "  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of 

F ?"    Answer — "I  do."     Question— "  What  is 

it?"  Answer — "  Well,  passing  and  re-passing,  en- 
tertaining and  being  entertained,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  it  is  good  ;  but  in  matters  of  business,  where 
he  is  financially  interested,  and  especially  in  winding 
up  dead  men's  estates,  his  character  is  bad." 

In  the  days  of  his  management  at  the  Winter 
Garden,  Edwin  Booth  received  a  letter  from  a 
clergyman  saying  that  he  wished  to  see  Booth  in  his 
principal  parts,  but  desired,  if  possible,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  theatre  by  a  side  door,  as  he  did  not 
care  to  run  any  risk  of  being  seen  by  his  parishion- 
ers entering  from  the  front.  Edwin  Booth  made 
answer  in  these  words  :  "  Sir  :  There  is  no  door  in 
my  theatre  through  which  God  can  not  see." 

Luigi  Arditi,  not  long  ago,  visited  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  but  altogether  failed  to  show  the  necessary 
enthusiasm  expected  from  those  who  first  tread 
that  hallowed  ground.  "  Shakespeare  ?  "  he  asked— 
"Shakespeare?"  Thereupon  one  of  the  company 
refreshed  his  memory.  "  Surely  you  recollect, 
maestro  ? — '  Amletto '  and  '  Romeo  e  Giulietta  ? '  " 
Then  Arditi  brightened  and  broke  into  a  glad 
smile  of  recognition  :  "  Ah,  yes  ;  I  quite  know  ;  ze 
librettist  1 " 

James  Francis  Oswald,  a  new  queen's  counsel,  was 
the  junior  who,  on  being  told  by  Justice  Kay  that 
"although  he  could  teach  him  law,  he  could  not 
teach  him  manners,"  quiedy  remarked,  "  That  is  so, 
my  lud."  An  encounter  with  Justice  Chitty  was 
hardly  so  successful.  He  had  been  addressing  the 
court  at  great  length  in  a  bill-of-sale  case,  and  at  last 
said:  "And  now,  my  lud,  I  address  myself  to  the  fur- 
niture." "  You  have  been  doing  that  for  some  time 
past,"  said  Justice  Chitty. 


Mirza  Aboul  Hassan,  while  Persian  Embassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  was  once  asked  by  an  indis- 


creet lady  of  fashion  what  he  thought  the  commercial 
value  of  Lady  This  and  Lady  That,  her  friends, 
might  amount  to  ;  to  which  he  gave  very  frank  re- 
plies. Not  content  with  this,  she  pressed  him  to  say 
what  sum  he  would  have  offered  for  herself  had  she 
been  in  the  market.  At  this  his  excellency  blushed 
and  hesitated  ;  but  on  her  persevering,  observed  : 
"  Well,  I  can  not  say,  for  I  do  not  know  the  small 
coins  of  this  country." 


It  is  said  that  Bismarck  once  sent  a  challenge  to 
Virchow  because  of  some  frank  speaking  on  the  part 
of  the  great  pathologist.  The  latter  instantly  re- 
marked that,  as  the  challenged  party,  he  had  the 
choice  of  weapons,  and  held  up  two  sausages  appar- 
ently exactly  alike,  saying:  "One  of  these  is  filled 
with  deadly  trichinae  and  the  other  is  perfectly 
healthy.  Let  Bismarck  choose  which  of  these  he 
will  eat,  and  eat  it,  and  I  will  eat  the  other."  The 
duel  was  not  fought. 

General  B bad  been   financial  agent  to   the 

penitentiary  for  a  number  of  years,  and  warmly  op- 
posed General  Houston's  last  election  as  governor  of 
Texas,  and  after  election  he  feared  he  would  lose 
his  office.  He  therefore  presented  a  petition,  asking 
that  he  might  be  retained,  his  "long  and  faithful 
services  "  being  urged  as  a  reason  for  granting  the 
request.  "It  appears  from  this  petition,  general," 
said  the  governor,  "  that  you  have  been  in  the  peni- 
tentiary eight  years."  "Yes,  sir."  "And  you  say 
that  you  have  performed  faithfully  each  and  every 
duty  imposed  upon  you  during  that  time?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "  Then,  sir,"  said  the  governor,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to  pardon  you 
out." 

Mr.  Waddy,  Q.  C,  who  is  a  popular  Methodist 
preacher  as  well  as  a  prosperous  advocate,  on  ascend- 
ing the  platform  in  a  chapel  in  some  circuit  town, 
espied  in  a  front  seat  the  facetious  and  scornful  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Frank  Lockwood,  the  present  humor- 
ist of  the  British  bar.  Instead  of  yielding  to  timor- 
ous impulse,  the  valiant  Waddy  seized  the  situation 
by  the  horns,  so  to  speak.  He  gave  out  a  hymn  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  added  that  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  that  day  to  the  service  his  friend 
and  professional  brother,  Mr.  Lockwood,  on  whom, 
after  the  hymn  had  been  sung,  he  would  call  to  lead 
the  meeting  in  prayer.  Panic-stricken  at  the  pros- 
pect, Mr.  Lockwood  seized  his  hat  and  withdrew 
precipitately. 

In  the  course  of  a  trial  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Texas,  counsel  for  the  defendant  requested 
the  court  to  rule  on  a  certain  point;  whereupon, 
counsel  for  plaintiff,  whose  name  was  Charles  Leg- 
gett,  insisted  that  the  court  had  already  passed  on 
the  point.  After  considerable  argument  and  due 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  justice 
(who  was  Irish)  said  :  ' '  Chaarley ,  this  court  has  niver 
passed  on  that  p'mt."  "  Well,"  said  Leggett,  "  will 
your  honor  pass  on  it  now?"  "I  do  pass  on  it 
now,"  responded  the  court,  with  infinite  dignity. 
"  Well,  how  does  your  honor  pass  on  it?"  inquired 
the  perplexed  counsel.  The  court  straightened  him- 
self up,  cleared  his  throat,  and  relieved  himself  by 
delivering  the  following  in  his  most  impressive  man- 
ner :  "  Chaarley,  ye  must  abide  by  the  law,  whativer 
it  is." 

James  Payn  tells  a  story  of  a  young  poet  who  had 
his  doubts  whether  his  first  volume  would  pay  for 
itself.  At  last  he  wrote  to  the  publisher  to  know  the 
worst.  "  Let  me  know  how  many  have  gone  off," 
he  wrote  in  all  modesty,  "and  what  is  the  balance  I 
owe  you."  The  publisher  wrote  back  :  Dear  Sir — 
Your  whole  edition  has  gone  off,  leaving  a  balance 
of  twenty  pounds  in  your  favor  ;  check  inclosed," 
The  poet  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and  yet  not 
satisfied.  He  rushed  to  the  publisher's  to  inquire 
who  had  bought  the  book— friends,  enemies,  Mudie, 
or  who?  "My  dear  sir,"  said  the  publisher,  "I 
think  you  had  better  not  ask."  "Not  ask?  Why 
not  ?  You  wrote  to  say  that  the  edition  was  all  sold  ; 
it  must  have  been  sold  to  somebody."  "  Pardon 
me,  1  wrote  that  it  had  '  gone  off"  ;  so  it  had,  the 
whole  of  it.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  warehouse, 
and  the  contents  were  insured." 


A  Constant  Visitor, 

A  constant  and  most  unwelcome  visitor  of  those 
troubled  with  rheumatism  is  pain— acute,  agonizing, 
and  spasmodic,  or  dull  and  incessant.  Check  this 
obstinate  complaint,  at  its  outset,  with  Hosteller's 
Stomach  Bitters  and  avoid  life-long  discomfort. 
Malaria  and  bilious  trouble,  dyspepsia  and  nervous- 
ness are  relieved  by  the  Bitters. 


Is   the   inevitable   result  of  using 


Pozzoni's: 

COMPLEXION 

Powder.gr 

SAFE.     CURATIVE.     BEAUTIFYING. 

When  rightly  used  la  Invisible. 
AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  FANCY  STORES. 


Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acta 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar4  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•OUISVILLE,  Kr.  NEW  YORK.  N.f. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


a  Stimulating  Eestorative, 

CONTAIHIHG 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 

the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PREVENTION  and  CURE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

82  Rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S, 

80  North  William  Street,  N.  T. 


j^j^PURLINGTON   "STAY-ON,'' 

Aak  dealer  or  write     W  Burlington  Blunketto.Uurlinplon.Wb. 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE  ONLY   LINE  RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with    Pullman 

Buffet  Sleeping- Cars.  Free  Re- 

clinlng-Cnair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLOlo  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with.   Direct  Routes  to 
CHICAGO      THE    WORLD,s    FAIR     CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeRUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

I2i  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Teutonic January  17th  I  Britannic February  14th 

Majestic January  24th  I  Majestic February  31st 

Germanic January  31st  j  Germanic February  28th 

Adriatic February  7th  |  Teutonic March  7th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 


From  Jan.  1,  1894. 


7.00  A 

7.00  A 
7.30/ 
8.30   i 

9.00  J 

*  9.OO   J 
t    IO.OO   i 

*  12.00  H 


4.30    1 
5-00   I 

5-00 

5-00 
6.CO    . 

6.00  ; 
X     7-oo 
7.00  . 


Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 
East 

Berucia,Vacaville,§Rumsey,Sacra- 
mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis.. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Red 
Bluff,  and  *Oroville 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  Milton 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San   Jose" 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Bem'cia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knight's 
Landing.  Marysville,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,   Livermore,  and   San   Jose" 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose".. 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.45  a. 
7- '5  p. 
6.15   p, 

4-15  p. 


8-45   *■ 

*  8-45   i*. 
X    6.15  v. 

*  6.15  p. 

*  9.00  p. 


IO.45    A. 
8.45    A. 


IO.45    A. 
I0.45    A. 

9-45  a. 

7-45  A. 

t     8.45   P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge ). 

8.15  a.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose, 
Felton,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa 

Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20  p 

(  2.15  p.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  11.50  a. 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 9.50  a. 

Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations J     7.20  p. 


4.15  P- 
11.45  p. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts 

6.45  a.  San  Jose",  New  Almaden,  and 
Way  Stations...    

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 

San  Jose"  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  principal  Way 
Stations 


8.15  A. 


IO.40   A. 
12.25    P. 


*  3.30  P- 

*  4-25  P- 
5.10  p. 
6.30  p. 

t  11.45  p. 


6.26  p. 
5.06  p. 

4-15   P. 


:o.40  a. 

9-47  A. 

8.06  A. 

8.48  A. 

6-3S  A. 


t     7.26  P. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 
*7.oo  *8.oo  9.00  *io.co  and  11.00  a.  m„  *i2.30 
J1.00  *2.oo  3.00  *4.oo  5.00  and  *6.oo  p.  m. 
From  OAKLAND— Foot  of  Broadway— *6.oo  *7_oo 
8.00  *9.oo  10.00  and  *n.co  a.  m.,  J12.00  *i2_3o 
2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.   m. 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
ssj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
"  j  Returning— Sunday  and  Monday  only. 


The  PACIFIC   TRANSFER  COMPANY  wul 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to   New   York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colon January  18th 

SS.  San  Juan January  29th 

SS.  San  Bias February  8th 

SS.  Colima February  19th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on   Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and  China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Iudies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  January  18,  at  3  p.  m. 

China. .  .(via  Honolulu). .  -Tuesday,  January  30,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  February  17.  at  3  p,  it. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPAST. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M  .,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.      1894. 

Gaelic ..Tuesday,  January  9 

Belgic Thursday ,  February  8 

Oceanic,  .(via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday.  February  27 

Gaelic Tueoclay,  March  20 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacfc  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  :it  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passeneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  January  10,  25,  February  9,  24,  March  11,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  35. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
5,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Santa  Monica),  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each  moot]  Tii  '.:.-t -office, 
Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mont^^ni 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  SCO 

No.  10  Market  Street,  ~;J. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  15,  1894. 


Last  week  we  had  English  society  as  Oscar  Wilde 
has  found  it — and  he  found  it  clever,  meretricious, 
and  theatrical.  This  week  we  have  it  as  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  has  found  it— very  clever,  too,  very 
weak,  very  much  of  the  "better  angel  and  worse 
devil "  about  it — a  society  where  the  volcano  of  Lon- 
don life  throws  up  all  types  in  seething  confusion, 
and  the  good  instincts  and  the  bad  war  and  struggle 
together  as  they  do  in  the  overture  to  "  Tannhauser." 
Some  of  Oscar  Wilde's  people  have  slipped  into 
Henry  Jones's  play.  Lady  Bawtry  is  as  if  she  had 
lifted  the  drop-curtain  and  stepped  from  "  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan "  into  "  The  Dancing  Girl." 
She  has  flippant,  Oscar-Wildey  things  to  say,  and 
has  quite  the  Wildean  manner  of  enunciating 
amusingly  off-color  remarks  in  the  most  tranquilly 
cynical  manner.  She  attacks  her  nephew,  the  duke, 
on  the  error  of  bis  ways  as  a  real,  Wilde  aunt  would 
do  ;  not  upholding  the  dull  and  bourgeois  merits  of 
respectability,  but  recommending  that  simple  creed 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  command  "  Thou  shalt 
not  be  found  out."  The  only  trouble  with  the  duke 
has  been  that  he  has  neglected  this — the  Eleventh 
Commandment — and  his  aunt  assures  him  that  it  has 
been  a  great  mistake. 

The  duke  himself  is,  as  the  artists  would  say,  in- 
fluenced by  Wilde  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  play ; 
but  this  soon  wears  of  and  Mr.  Jones's  hero  begins 
to  assert  himself  as  a  character  rounded  off  with  a 
completeness  and  a  finish  that  the  apostle  of  the 
beautiful  can  never  give  to  any  of  his  smart-talking 
marionettes.  Only  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  playwrights,  could  draw  such  a 
character  as  the  Duke  of  Guisebury.  The  type  is 
perfect  in  its  unstable,  many-sided,  dissatisfied  mod- 
ernness.  Neither  its  unusualness,  its  fineness,  nor 
its  originality  is  its  recommendations.  It  is  the 
niodernness  of  it  that  tells.  It  is  a  character  as  com- 
pletely of  to-day,  of  the  moment,  as  the  neo-Christian 
or  the  bachelor  girl. 

In  the  Duke  of  Guisebury  Mr.  Jones  has  tried  to 
put  upon  the  stage  a  figure  from  that  crumbling  aris- 
tocracy which  the  world,  in  its  onward  rush,  has 
passed,  whose  usefulness  is  done,  whose  day  is  over. 
Valentine  Danecourt,  Duke  of  Guisebury,  has  in- 
herited traditions,  fortunes,  tastes,  tendencies,  from 
a  line  of  ancestors  who  lived  among  other  conditions 
than  those  which  surround  him.  Such  useless  creat- 
ures as  he — left  over  from  a  dead  regime,  the  last 
stragglers  of  the  great  lines  of  feudal  lords  who  have 
tramped  so  grandly  across  the  world's  stage  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  seigneural  majesty — 
live  the  bewildered  lives  of  those  who  no  longer  have 
a  place  in  the  great  human  comedy,  feeble,  surviv- 
ing relics  of  a  dead  epoch,  remnants  of  an  obsolete 
race,  beings  left  over  from  the  days  of  the  Crusaders 
and  the  Plantagenets,  to  grope  about  in  these  level- 
ing, unromantic  times  of  ours,  when  the  seigneur  is 
no  more  and  commerce  is  the  king. 

The  duke  is  one  of  these,  whose  suicide  or  mar- 
riage to  a  dancer  give  material  for  much  writing  in 
the  press.  Guisebury  himself  contemplates  both. 
With  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  health,  posi- 
tion, the  world  before  him,  he  drains  the  cup  to  the 
bottom  and  finds  the  dregs  bitter,  then  looks  the 
blank  future  in  the  face  and  asks,  "What  after?" 
The  playwright  has  handled  with  admirable  skill 
that  mingling  of  divinity  and  degradation  which 
seems  to  be  the  great  tragedy  in  the  life  of  men  of 
the  duke's  kind.  "  The  healthful  flowerand  poison- 
ous grew  together,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  knight, 
who,  while  lost  in  his  sin,  yet  was  permitted  one 
glimpse  of  the  Sangreal — the  sacred  symbol  seen 
only  by  those  in  whom  a  spark  of  the  divine  still 
lingered. 

To  weave  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  this  in  with 
that  of  such  a  woman  as  Drusilla  Ives  was  neither  a 
new  nor  a  startling  idea  ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  play-maker,  it  has  resulted  in  a  most  powerful 
and  exciting  drama.  That  the  duke,  "with  his 
flowers  to  praise  and  his  weeds  to  blame,"  must 
always  cut  a  somewhat  poor  figure  in  the  world's 
eye,  is  bound  to  be.  The  prodigal  son  is  welcomed 
home  and  the  fatted  calf  killed,  and  the  ring  and  the 
purple  robe  brought,  but  the  family  will  always  feel 
a  little  uneasy  about  him  and  put  their  best  faith  and 
reliance  in  his  elder  brother,  who  never  had  any 
aberrations  in  any  direction,  and  neither  spent  his 
substance  in  riotous  living  nor  came  down  to  tending 
swine.  One  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  duke 
may  have  some  resemblance  to  that  gentleman  in  the 
old  English  ballad  who  sang  with  such  engaging 
sweetness  of  his  love  and  ended  up  with  the  remark  : 
"  But,  to  be  plain,  I  never  would  be  true." 

silfa  Ives  is  a  much  more  familiar  stage  type 

ducal  lover.    One  comes  across  Drusilla 

ill    the    time    in    plays  and   books.      She    is 


dramatic,  hence  her  popularity  as  a  stage  figure. 
Good  women  are  rarely  dramatic,  and  good  women, 
like  peaceful  nations,  have  no  histories,  so  they 
have  to  be  introduced  in  homoeopathic  doses  in 
plays,  and — one  admits  it  with  sadness — they  are 
not,  as  dramatic  figures,  very  interesting.  The  duke 
himself  admits  that  the  secret  of  Drusilla's  power 
over  him  is  that  she  has  never  bored  him.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Drusilla  is  not  at  all  boring. 
She  is  exceedingly  interesting,  fascinating,  and 
fierce,  with  something  in  her  of  the  irresponsible, 
light-hearted  gayety  of  a  child,  and  also  of  the  softly 
caressing,  ferocious  playfulness  of  a  cat. 

If  a  French  playwright  had  been  the  author  of 
"  The  Dancing  Girl,"  he  would  have  given  ussome  in- 
sight into  Drusilla's  ancestry.  He  would  have  shown 
us  in  one  careless  sentence  that  there  was  some  dark 
and  ugly  strain  in  the  blood  of  this  fine  Quaker 
breed  to  account  for  the  complete  and  terrific  back- 
sliding of  Drusilla.  That  a  Quaker  girl,  with  two 
hundred  years  of  unblemished  ancestry  behind  her, 
should  break  out  from  the  close-shut,  pale-hued  bud 
of  Endellion  village  into  the  topmost  rose  of  the  high- 
est branch  of  the  tree  of  Pleasure  and  Folly  and 
Sin,  is  singular  and  defies  the  theories  of  heredity. 
The  author  makes  the  duke  describe  Drusilla's 
character  as  pagan.  She  is  a  beautiful  pagan,  born 
ten  centuries  too  late,  a  creature  carried  away  by  la 
joie  de  vivre,  a  splendid,  soulless  being,  loving  life 
passionately,  loving  pleasure,  loving  the  splendors  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  loving  her  own  beauty  and  the 
admiration  it  creates,  but  loving  no  man  as  much  as 
the  least  of  these.  That  such  a  character  as  this 
should  spring  from  a  self-repressing,  grave,  and 
austere  Quaker  stock  is  as  unnatural  as  that  one 
should  find  some  strange-hued,  flaring-leaved  orchid 
growing  out  of  the  moist,  shaded  lawns  where  mush- 
rooms rise  in  little  companies  in  the  early  dawn. 
There  was  fierce  and  evil  blood  somewhere  among 
the  early  Ives,  that,  lying  dormant  for  generations, 
appeared  in  Drusilla  and  carried  her  onward  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  Pleasure  of  Life. 

The  great  scene  in  the  third  act  is  not  particularly 
original,  but  it  becomes  a  great  scene  because  of  the 
scenes  surrounding  it  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  act. 
it  is  a  fine  moment  when  Drusilla,  all  her  pagan  love 
of  life,  and  beauty,  and  pleasure  rising  in  delirious 
exultation  from  the  intoxication  of  her  dance,  comes 
sweeping  down  the  stairs  in  the  splendors  of  her 
sumptuous  dress,  the  flowers  shaken  loose  in  her 
black  hair,  her  glance  imperious  and  conquering 
in  the  exhilaration  of  that  superb  moment  of  perfect 
physical  exaltation,  and  rapture  of  triumph,  and  full- 
ness of  life. 

Then  there  is  the  sudden,  gasping  recoil  from  the 
sight  of  the  old  man.  The  tableau,  for  one  undis- 
turbed, breathless  second,  is  superb — the  scattered, 
wide-eyed  guests,  arrested  in  the  midst  of  their 
tempests  of  applause,  standing  in  awe-stricken  atti- 
tudes on  the  sweep  of  the  scarlet-covered  stairs  ;  the 
sombre  figure  of  the  old  Quaker,  silently  accusing ; 
and  in  the  midst  the  splendid  and  disheveled  dancer, 
a  Msenad  in  white  brocade,  with  broken,  tasseled 
rose-buds  drooping  in  her  loosened  hair  and  hang- 
ing in  torn  and  draggled  sprays  from  her  rich  dress. 
For  one  moment  she  is  stunned  with  horrified  sur- 
prise. Then — in  reply  to  the  low-voiced  query, 
"  Woman,  what  is  your  name?" — her  anger,  her 
bitterly  disdainful  chagrin,  surges  up  and  she  flings 
her  answer  out  with  sullen  and  defiant  bravado, 
"  Drusilla  Ives  I" 

It  is  a  fine  scene,  the  effect  made  startlingly 
realistic  by  the  scriptural  frankness  of  phrase. 
Both  Miss  Arthur  and  Mr.  Stoddart  were  admirable 
in  the  skill  with  which  they  avoided  all  suggestion  of 
rant  while  keeping  the  scene  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  emotional  intensity.  We  all  know  how  great  an 
artist  Mr.  Stoddart  is,  and  that  whatever  he  under- 
takes to  act,  is  acted  to  perfection,  and  we  honor  this 
great  talent,  which  is  still  so  fresh,  and  fine,  and 
true.  It  is  unusual,  however,  to  see  so  young  an 
actress  as  Miss  Arthur  exhibit  such  an  intelligent, 
artistic  power  of  repression  in  scenes  where  the 
temptation  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters  must  be  almost 
irresistible.  Even  her  exit,  staggering  out  with  half- 
fainting,  furious  impetuosity,  dashing  aside  the  open- 
mouthed  spectators  with  blind  gestures  of  sullen 
frenzy,  was  characteristic  of  the  beautiful  pagan,  for 
the  first  time  brought  to  bay,  thwarted  and  reviled. 

There  is  no  playwright  in  this  country,  and  no 
other  in  England,  except  perhaps  Pinero,  who  could 
write  such  a  play  as  this.  None  of  our  native 
dramatic  authors  have  the  vitality,  the  vigor,  or  the 
crude  force  necessary  for  the  writing  of  such  a  drama 
as  ' '  The  Dancing  Girl."  We  run  here  to  the  writing 
of  delicately  refined  and  feebly  characteristic  plays, 
the  best  of  them  such  as  "  Alabama,"  the  worst  of 
them  such  as  "  The  Charity  Ball."  American  writers 
for  the  stage  would  fight  shy  of  such  a  subject  as 
"  The  Dancing  Girl,"  or,  having  selected  it,  treat  it 
in  such  a  timid,  lady-like  way  that  it  might  gain  In 
refinement  and  finish,  but  would  certainly  lose  in 
power  and  crude  vigor.  And  we  certainly— outside, 
perhaps,  Bronson  Howard — have  no  playwright  here 
who  could  create  such  a  type  as  the  Duke  of  Guise- 
bury, a  figure  at  once  so  modern,  so  natural  in  his 
dreary  disillusion,  so  attractive,  so  interesting,  so 
eminently  human. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  play-makers  if  they  would 
study  a  little  the  works  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  As 
a  dramatic  author,  he  has  just  what  our  dramatic 
authors  have  not  —  robustness,  force,  sinew,  and 
muscle.     He  is  less  artistic  than  some  of  our  writers, 


but  has  infinitely  more  power,  and,  on  the  stage, 
artistic  finish  is  not  of  nearly  so  much  moment  as 
strength  and  ability  to  present  to  the  spectator  a 
story  of  contemporaneous,  human  interest.  It  does 
not  matter  if  it  is  not.new,  nor  striking,  nor  original. 
If  it  plays  upon  the  key  of  human  sympathies  and  in- 
terests, if  it  is  alive,  and  vigorous,  and  absorbing — it 
is  a  play  that  the  auditor  will  prefer  and  that  will  do 
him  more  good  than  the  most  artistic  drama  that 
ever  came  out  of  France. 


en  Suisse,"  "  Taken  from  Life,"  "The  World,"  "In 
I  the  Ranks,"  "  Harbor  Lights,"  "  Faust  up  to  Date," 
"  A  Million  of  Money,"  "  The  Prodigal  Daughter," 
and  "The  Woman's  Revenge."  "The  Prodigal 
Daughter  "  has  been  a  great  success  in  London  and 
New  York  during  the  past  season,  and  "  The 
Woman's  Revenge  "  is  another  recent  play,  which 
the  Palmer  Company  will  produce  at  the  Baldwin 
next  month. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"The  Dancing  Girl"  will  be  continued  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  during  the  coming  week. 

Word  comes  across  the  water  that  Ada  Rehan, 
who  has  been  a  stage  favorite  in  London,  whatever 
the  experience  of  Daly  as  a  manager  there,  has  not 
been  asked — at  any  rate,  has  not  been  about— in 
London  society  this  year  at  all. 

"The  Island  of  Jewels"  is  as  great  a  popular 
favorite  at  the  Tivoli  in  its  third  week  as  it  was  on 
the  first  night,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  continued  for 
another  week.  "  The  Beggar  Student  "  is  in  prepa- 
ration, and  will  follow  "  The  Island  of  Jewels." 

On  November  27,  1843,  Balfe's  opera,  "The 
Bohemian  Girl,"  was  presented  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  London,  and  on  November  27,  1893,  ex- 
actly fifty  years  later,  a  commemorative  anniversary 
performance  was  given  in  London  of  this  most  pop- 
ular work  of  the  Irish  composer. 

When  Joachim,  the  great  violinist,  pays  his  an- 
nual visit  to  England  in  February,  he  will  probably 
be  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Fraulein  Joachim, 
who  will  then  make  her  first  appearance  in  England 
as  a  singer.  Frau  Joachim,  her  mother,  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  con- 
cert singers  in  Germany. 

Henry  Irving  has  long  held  the  right  to  play  a 
dramatization  of  Stevenson's  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde"  in  London,  but  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
find  a  version  of  the  play  to  suit  him.  Now  he  has 
secured  Richard  Mansfield's  version,  and  will  pro- 
duce it  in  London.  First,  however,  he  will  play 
"  Faust"  and  Comyns  Carr's  "  King  Arthur." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the  performances  of 
Miss  Bessie  Bellwood — one  of  the  many  English 
music-hall  "  artistes  "  who  cherish  a  duke  or  two  in 
semi-private  life — is  the  engaging  frankness  and  bit-- 
ter  vehemence  of  her  vituperations  of  the  johnnies 
who  attempt  to  "  guy  "  her  during  her  "  turn."  She 
has  a  sharp  tongue  and  a  wonderful  flow  of  lan- 
guage, and  on  this  her  success  rests.  But  in  New 
York  she  has  been  silent,  after  the  first  night  or  two, 
so  much  so  that  a  reporter  elicited  the  following  ex- 
planation from  her : 

"Well,  look  a-'ere  now,  what's  the  good  of  me  a-goin" 
and  jollyin'  'em.  The  American  public  has  been  bloomin' 
kind  to  me.  I  was  a  stranger  an'  they  took  me  in.  If  I'd 
been  the  Royal  Goodness-Graciousness  'erself,  they  couldn't 
have  been  kinder.  I've  *ad  proper  treatment  out  'ere,  I 
have.  At  'ome  when  the  Johnnies  cut  up  I  sits  on  'em,  be- 
cause I  feels  toward  'em  like  a  mother.  But  what's  the 
good  of  roastin'  your  friends  ?     That's  what  I  say." 

Her  argument  is  unanswerable,  but  so  will  her 
manager's  be  when  he  declines  to  reengage  her. 

The  health  officer  goeth  about  in  New  York,  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  vaccinate,  and  he  spareth  not 
even  the  ballet-girl.  Which  brings  out  the  curious 
fact  that  the  vaccination  spot  is  being  chased  from 
pillar  to  post.  Some  time  ago  it  disappeared  from 
women's  arms  because  it  was  unsightly  ;  now  it  dis- 
appears from  ballet-girls'  legs  because  it  makes 
them  unshapely.  The  following  managerial  notice 
was  recently  posted  on  a  theatrical  bulletin  board  : 

"  In  future,  ladies  of  the  ballet  and  the  chorus  will  please 
confine  their  vaccination  peccadilloes  to  their  arms." 

Manager  Price  of  "  1492,"  Manager  Lederer  of 
the  Casino,  and  Manager  Harrigan  have  all  had 
trouble  with  vaccinated  "  actorines. " 

Here  is  Augustin  Daly's  own  account  of  his  ex- 
perience with  his  London  theatre  : 

"  My  policy  here  is  to  confine  myself  to  putting  my  plays 
upon  the  stage  as  we  do  at  home.  I  am  told  that  the  Lon- 
don public  has  not  seen  as  good  a  '  School  for  Scandal '  as 
mine  for  many  years.  I  had  already  impressed  the  public 
here  with  the  fashion  in  which  I  produced  Shakespeare.  1 
wanted  time,  which  was  not  convenient  to  any  London 
manager,  so  I  accepted  the  lease  of  this  theatre  when  it 
was  offered  to  me,  alter  Miss  Agnes  Huntington  had  aban- 
doned the  venture,  forfeiting  the  money  already  spent, 
some  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars.  This,  however,  only 
paid  for  the  first  foundations.  I  have  now  a  beautiful  home 
for  my  company.  It  stands  on  ground  owned  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  cost  three  hundred  aud  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  build.  1  pay  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
for  it ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  I  paid  Irving  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  twelve  weeks  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
about  the  same  for  the  Gaiety,  1  have  not  made  a  bad 
bargain,  especially  as  I  may  sublet  when  I  am  absent.  It 
is  now  arranged  that  Bernhardt  and  Coquelin  will  play  here 
in  July,  and  Jane  Hading  in  June.  I  nad  an  application 
from  Signora  Duse,  but  I  don't  think  she  made  any  im- 
pression here.  Mv  own  stay  this  season  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  one,  because  I  wanted  to  establish  myself 
firmly.  Afterward  I  shall  only  spend  in  London  about 
twelve  weeks  in  the  year." 

Henry  Pettit,  the  well-known  English  dramatist, 
died  in  London  two  days  before  Christmas.  His 
father  was  a  successful  novelist,  and  he  himself  tried 
his  hand  at  acting  when  quite  young  ;  but  he  was  too 
enthusiastic,  hitting  a  supernumerary  a  realistic 
blow  over  the  head  that  laid  him  senseless,  and  he 
was  discharged  in  consequence.  He  turned  his  at- 
tention to  play-writing,  and  soon  won  success.  For 
his  first  piece,  "  Golden  Fruit,"  he  was  paid  twenty- 
five  dollars.  Then  in  collaboration  with  Paul  Merritt 
he  wrote  "  British  Born,"  and  several  good  melo- 
dramas with  George  Conquest.  Among  his  other 
plays  are  "  The  Black  Flag,"  the  Hanlons'  "  Voyage 


-  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krbling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Third  Week  of  the  Triumphant  Success, 

THE  ISLAND  OF  JEWELS! 

A  Complete  Change  of  Music.     See  the  Electric  March,  the 
Wondrous  Transformation.  California's  Crowning  Glory, 

"SUNSET    CITY." 
Next  Opera... The  Beggar  Student 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  Jan.  15th.     Important  Event ! 
A.   M.   PALMER'S    STOCK    COMPANY 

(From  Palmer's  Theatre,  N.  V.) 
Presenting  for  the  first  time   here 

THE    DANCING    GIRL  ! 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  authorof  "  The  Silver  King, "etc. 
In  which  the  entire  Palmer  Company  will  appear. 

GOLDEN    GATE    HALL, 

625  Sutter  Street. 

Wednesday  Evening January  17th 

FIRST     CONCERT 

Of  a  Series  of  Four  to  be  given  by 

NATHAN  LANDSBERGER,  Violin, 
SAMUEL  gTfLEISHMAN,  Piano 

Assisted  by  Mrs.  Sedzeley-Reynolds,  Contralto;  Louis 
Heine,  'Cello;  and  B.  Jaulus,  Viola.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  l  hilip  Hastings. 

Subscription,  Reserved  Seat  for  Four  Concerts S3. 00 

Single  Reserved  Seat SI. 00 

Seats  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  music  store. 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 


-IOB    THE- 


SANITAS  BRAND 

Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 

GRAPE  JUICE 


IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  USE  as 
a  PURE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NON-ALCO- 
HOLIC Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CUKE  of  Germany,  without 
the  had  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


Dividend  Notice. 


TELE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, 526  California  Street. — For  the  lialf-year  ending 
December  31,  1893,  a  dividend  lias  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4 SO  P*-"r  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  2,  1894. 

GEORGE  TOURNV,  Secretary. 


IF  VOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


HSU 


Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 
TUT,  PHESW  11LAIIVIS  f«MPA\Y, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,      -     -      Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.  Box  463.     WASHINGTON, D.C. 

PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN.        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  in  the  lino  of 
dtlty  In  the  rcsmJiar  Army  or  Navy  wincptho  war. 
Bnrvivors  of  tho  Indian  wan*  of  1S33  to  1842,  and 
their  widows, now  entitled.  Oldnm!  rci'ftL-d  claims 
a  specialty.  Thousands  entitled  to  higher  ratca- 
Bend  f-or  new  laws.  No  charge  I  or  advice-  Ho  ion 
witll  hucccsaf  ul 


January  15,  1894. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


IB 


OSCAR    WILDE'S    EPIGRAMS. 
Wit  and  Wickedness  from  his  Books  and  Plays. 

To  be  in  society  is  a  bore.  Not  to  be  in  it  is 
simply  a  tragedy. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  women  in  society — 
the  plain  and  the  painted. 

Woman  represents  the  triumph  of  matter  over 
mind  ;  man  the  triumph  of  mind  over  morals. 

What  is  the  difference  between  saints  and  sinners  ? 
Every  saint  has  a  past,  and  every  sinner  has  a  future. 

Twenty  years  of  romance  make  a  woman  some- 
thing like  a  ruin.  Twenty  years  of  marriage  make 
her  rather  like  a  public  building. 

Nowadays  all  the  married  men  live  like  bachelors, 
and  all  the  bachelors  like  married  men. 

One  may  survive  anything  but  death,  and  endure 
anything  but  a  good  reputation. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  excess. 

Dominate  a  London  dinner-table  and  you  can  rule 
the  world. 

The  peerage  is  the  best  thing  in  fiction  the  Eng- 
lish have  done. 

What  are  American  dry  goods?    American  novels, 

English  society  wickedness  is  like  a  leper  in 
purple. 

The  gods  are  hidden  from  each  other.  They  can 
recognize  their  worshipers.    That  is  all. 

Bad  artists  always  admire  each  other's  work. 
They  call  it  being  large-minded  and  free  from  preju- 
dice. 

To  the  great  poet  there  is  only  one  method  of 
music — his  own. 

Don't  tell  me  that  you  agree  with  me.  When 
people  agree  with  me  1  always  feel  that  I  must  be 
wrong. 

Providence  and  Mr.  Walter  Besanthave  exhausted 
the  obvious. 

As  one  turns  over  the  pages  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  one  feels  as  if 
one  were  seated  under  a  palm-tree  reading  life  by 
superb  flashes  of  vulgarity. 

Mr.  Kipling  is  a  man  of  talent  who  drops  his 
aspirates ;  he  is  a  reporter  who  knows  vulgarity 
belter  than  any  one  has  ever  known  it. 

To  be  good,  according  to  the  vulgar  standard  of 
goodness,  is  obviously  quite  easy.  It  merely  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  sordid  terror,  a  certain 
lack  of  imaginative  thought,  and  a  certain  low 
passion  for  middle-class  respectability. 

To  discern  the  beauty  of  a  thing  is  the  finest  point 
to  which  we  can  arrive. 

A  dreamer  is  one  who  can  only  find  his  way  by 
moonlight,  and  his  punishment  is  that  he  sees  the 
dawn  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  idea  that  is  not  dangerous  is  unworthy  of  being 
called  an  idea  at  all. 

Man  is  least  himself  when  he  talks  in  his  own  per- 
son. Give  him  a  mask,  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
truth. 

It  is  so  easy  to  convert  others.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
convert  one's  self. 

An  unbiased  opinion  is  always  absolutely  valueless. 

One  should,  of  course,  have  no  prejudices  ;  but,  as 
a  great  Frenchman  remarked  a  hundred  years  ago, 
in  literature  it  is  one's  business  to  have  preferences, 
and  when  one  has  preferences,  one  ceases  to  be  fair. 

It  is  only  an  auctioneer  who  can  equally  and  im- 
partially admire  all  schools  of  art. 

A  little  sincerity  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  absolutely  fatal. 

What  people  call  insincerity  is  simply  a  method  by 
which  we  can  multiply  our  personalities. 

Conversation  should  touch  on  everything,  but 
should  concentrate  itself  on  nothing. 

What  are  the  incredible  things  but  the  things  that 
one  has  faithfully  believed  ? 

Society  often  forgives  the  criminal ;  it  never  for- 
gives the  dreamer. 

It  is  enough  that  our  fathers  believed.  They  have 
exhausted  the  faith-faculty  of  the  species.  Their 
legacy  to  us  is  the  skepticism  of  which  they  were 
afraid. 

We  can  not  go  back  to  the  saint.  There  is  far 
more  to  be  learned  from  the  sinner. 

To  know  anything  about  one's  self  one  must  know 
all  about  others. 

Imagination  is  simply  concentrated  race  experi- 
ence. 

The  desire  to  do  good  to  others  produces  a  plenti- 
ful crop  of  prigs. 

Those  who  try  to  lead  the  people  can  only  do  so 
by  following  the  mob. 

It  takes  a  thoroughly  selfish  age,  like  our  own,  to 
deify  self-sacrifice. 


In  the  list  of  buildings  in  the  Midwinter  Fair, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Argonaut  last  week,  omis- 
sion was  inadvertently  made  of  the  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  California  wines,  which  will  cost  about 
$i  1,000. 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841   Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


Use  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  all  other  Throat  Troubles. — "Preeminently 
the  best." — Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beeclur. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


"  A  Trolley  Tragedy. 

It  was  wild  midnight.  The  lightning's  flash,  thun- 
der's roar,  and  dashing  rain  mingled  with  the  shrill, 
scissors-grinding  buzz  of  the  trolley,  as  the  electric 
car  dashed  madly  along. 

The  solitary  passenger  approached  the  conductor. 
"Aren't  you  afraid  of  the  lightning  on  these  electric 
cars?" 

The  conductor's  eye  glittered  with  a  baleful  light. 
"No,"  he  answered;  "lightning  never  strikes  a 
good  conductor,  you  know."  The  stranger  reeled, 
fell  over  the  railing,  and  was  speedily  crunched 
under  the  car  following  close  behind. 

"  One  more,"  hissed  the  conductor,  as  with 
fiendish  glee  he  bit  a  fresh  nick  in  the  brake-handle  ; 
"the  deadly  trolley  has  numbered  another  victim." 
-Life.  ^ 

Thomas  Hill,  the  well-known  artist,  has  taken  a 
studio  in  the  top  of  the  Flood  Building,  and  will  be 
glad  to  receive  his  friends,  and  art-lovers  generally, 
there  from  two  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoons.  He 
has  a  number  of  his  finest  pictures  on  exhibition 
there,  including  "The  Last  Spike,"  "  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado,"  and  "  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone," "  Wawona  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees," 
"The  Muir  Glacier,"  and  "  Yosemite  Valley  from 
Inspiration  Point." 

It  is  related  of  the  late  Andrew  J.  Davis,  the  Mon- 
tana millionaire,  that,  while  not  known  as  an  espe- 
cially liberal  man,  he  lent  another  in  time  of  need 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  once  wrote,  a 
check  for  a  friend  in  financial  trouble  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  saying :  "Pay  me  if  you  can 
— if  you  can  not,  never  mention  it." 


DCCXXXVIII.-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sun- 
day, January  14,  1894. 
Gumbo  Soup. 
BroDed  Shad.      Mashed  Potatoes. 

Chicken  a  la  Mode. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratia.     Flageolets. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Lettuce. 

Lemon  Pie. 

Coffee. 

Chicken  a  la  Mode. — Take  a  plump  young  chicken, 

season  with  salt  and  pepper.     Make  a  nice  pastry,  roll  out 

an  inch  thick,  wrap  the  chicken  in  it,  tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil 

an  hour  or  two  according  to  the  tenderness  of  the  chicken. 

Make  an  oyster  sauce  and  pour  over  the  chicken.     Garnbh 

with  celery-leaves,  or  parsley,  and  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in 

slices. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 

ONLY  MEDAL  at  WORLD'S   FAIR  for  TABLE   USE  On 

strength,  purity,  and  good  flavor.    Your  gro- 
cer has  it  if  he  keeps  the  best.    Ask  for  it. 


Mile.  Rapin,  the  armless  artist  who  drew  with  her 
feet  the  pastel  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  Swiss  barrister.  As  a  child,  she  drew 
with  her  feet  better  than  most  people  draw  with  their 
hands,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  began  her  artis- 
tic studies  in  one  of  the  best  studios  in  Switzerland. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice  1 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  fifing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 


— Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1894. 

The    Leading  American  Seed    Catalogue.  — 


'  A  handsome  book  of  172  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs, 
V  and  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.  Many  new  features  for  1S94. 
0  Noteworthy  Novelties  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Original,  interesting  and  instructive. 
{)  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow.  Mailed  free  to  all  who  plant 
4  seeds  ;   to  others,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  actual  cost  per  copy. 

{W.  Atlee   Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


An  investment    that  will  yield  from   FIFTY  to  0\E  HLXDRED  percent,  per  annum   in  CASH  and   DISCOUK*    DIVlDBNIlS. 
An  invention  as  marvellous  as  the  Printing  Press.        The  Art  of  IJouk making  Revolutionized.         Books  Made  by  .Machinery. 


AUTO    BOOK-BINDING   AND   AUTO    BOOK-TRIMMING   MACHINES. 

Machines  now  running,  turning  out  thousands  of  strongly  and  flexibly  bound  books  daily,  neither  sewed  nor  wired. 

Machines  that  will  do  for  the  literature  of  the  ages  what  the  perfected  printing  presses  do  for  the  news  of  the  day. 

Standard  books,  books  for  the  library  and  popular  works  so  cheapened  that  the  choicest  volumes  shall  be  within  easy  reach  of 
everyone.  Stockholders  entitled  to  the  additional  advantage  of  large,  fixed  and  continuous  discounts,  and  thus,  at  small  expense,  acquire 
handsome  libraries  of  the  best  standard  and  popular  authors. 

The  Auto  Book  Concern 


CAPITAL.     STOCK, 


Organized  Under  the  Laws  or  New  Jersey. 


Divided  into  100,000  Shares  of  S*0  Each,  Full  Paid  and  Aon- Assessable. 


$1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS : 


MURAT  HALSTEAD,  Esq.,  New  York,  President. 

Hon.  J.  F.  PEIRCE,  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  State  of  New  York, 

Vice  -Pres  ide  n  t. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY,  U.  S.  Senator. 
MARSHAL     HALSTEAD,     Esq.,     Vice-President    Cincinnati    Commercia1 

Gazette. 
CHARLES  L.  CARRICK,  Esq. 


Hon.  J.  J.  INGALLS,  Ex.-U.  S.  Senator. 

W.  A.  CROFFUT,  Esq. 

Hon.  W.    M.    SPRINGER,  Chairman   Banking  and    Finance  Committee 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  BENTON  McMILLEN,  Member  of  Congress. 
B.  F.  GREEN,  Esq.,  New  York,  Secretary. 
WINTHROP  POND,  Esq.,  New  York,    Treasurer. 


REGISTRARS  OF  STOCK: 

FARHER'S  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COHPANY,  New  York. 


Prospectus. 


ATTORNEYS : 

Messrs.  CARTER,  HUGHES  &   KELLOGG,  New  York. 


The  Company  will  not  sell  or  lease  any  of  its  machines  within  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  European  book-making  craft  only. 

The  Auto  Book  Binder  and  the  Atjto  Book  Trimmer  are  run 
at  little  expense.  They  are  marvels  of  simplicity.  The  binder,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  girls,  picks  up  printed  sheets  and  covers,  and 
converts  them  into  solidly  and  flexibly  bound  volumes,  neither  a  wed 
nor  wired.  These  machines  perfectly  perform  their  tasks,  and  are 
henceforth  as  indispensable  in  producing  books,  as  the  perfected 
presses  are  to  the  newspapers. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  families,  students  and  school  teachers 
with  libraries  at  trifling  expense  and  the  best  current  literature  at 
prices  heretofore  unknown  and  school  books  for  the  children  of  tho 
million,  neater  and  cheaper  than  ever  has  been  done. 


The  Auto  Book  Concern  has  been  organized. 

First.  To  acquire  and  control  the  American  and  European 
patents  of  the  Atjto  Book  Binder,  and  the  Auto  Book  Trimmer 
.Machines,  that,  to  the  book-making  art.  mark  an  advance  as  im- 
portant as  the  Steam  Printing  Press  was  to  the  Washington  Hand 
Press  fifty  years  ago ;  and  to  manufacture  and  operate  said  machines, 
in  this  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Second.  To  acquire  the  most  complete  set  of  stereotype  and 
electrotype  plates,  in  this  country,  of  the  standard  popular  authors. 
These  are  stored  in  fire  proof  vaults  in  the  City  of  New  York.  They 
are  perfect  and  cost  over  §1,000,000. 

Third.  To  manufacture  with  the  use  of  these  Automatic  Machines, 
all  grades  of  books,  including  school  and  music  books,  and  sell  the 
same  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  to  its  Stockholders  and  the  trade. 

Statement  of  Earnings. 

The  profits  on  the  publication  of  the  standard  and  popular  works  froni  the  plates  which  the  Company  acquires  hove  exceeded  »iiio.:mhi  ymrlv 
under  the  old  processes  of  manufacture,  assuring  to  the  stockholders  a  prollt  of  at  least  lO  per  cent,  per  annum  from  this  source  alone.  With  the 
use  of  the  Auto  Machines  these  profits  must  necessarily  be  largely  increased. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  returns  from  the  ownership  ol  the  patents  and  the  Bale  of  the  Machines  in  Foreign  ConntrlM,  bol  l(  i*  a  well 
known  fact  that  patents  covering  machinery  that  create  a  revolution  In  any  important  trade  have  proved  enormously  remunerative-  to  the  original 
owners,  and  soon  repay  the  full  amount  of  capital  invested.     Additional  dividends  will  be  declared  from  lime  to  time  as  such  profits  tire  realized. 

Stockholders'  Postal  Supply  Bureau. 

An  important  feature  of  the  sale  department  of  the  Company  is  the  Stockholders'  Postal  Supply  Burkai. 
TJie  Company  acts  as  agent  for  each  stockholder  in  the  purchase  of  all  books  published,  and  secures  for  stockholders  the 
greatest  possible  discount \  varying  from  25  to  50  per  cent.    Stockholders  tcill  also  be  supplied  with  catalogues  containing  the 
list  of  the  Company's  publications ,  with  a  confidential  price  list,  giving  the  wholesale  prices  and  a  special  a*  iCOttnt% 

which  tcill  be  given  to  stockholders  alone.     Such   discounts  to  stockholders  will  amount  to  an  immense  sum  on   th< 
purchase  of  books,  thus  yielding  large  DISCOUNT  DIVIDENDS,  in  addition  to  the  Cash  pividends.  on  the  investment 

The  price  to  be  paid   by  the  Company  for  the  American  and  i   (SlOper  share").  AU  stock  unit  be  issued  fvU  paid  and  non-assessable. 

Purchasers  incur  no  personal  liability.    The  remaining  stock 
tained  by  the  vendors,  as  it  is  expected  to  command  a  large  premium 
when  the  machines  are  in  universal  use. 

Subscriptions   to  slock   can   be   paid   for  In   full   on    application,    or 
20  per  cent,   can   be   paid    on    application,  the  balance   in    one  and   f 
months.       £ho:ild    the    slock   offered   be   over-subscribed,  preference 
be    given    to   subscriptions   arcompatm-d     by    full    payment.       Ea- 
plication  1»,  therefore,  recommended. 


Foreign  patents  of  the  Auto  Book  Binder,  the  Auto  Book  Trimmer 
and  the  stereotype  and  electrotype  plates  of  the  Standard  Works  is 
$1,000,000;  $350,000  in  cash  and  $G50,000  in  the  stock  of  the  Company ; 
the  vendors  agreeing,  however,  to  donate  to  the  treasury  of  said  I com- 
pany §150, 000  of  the  stock  they  receive  in  part  consideration  of  the 
conveyance  of  the  above  property. 

To  meet  said  cash  payment  of  $850,000  to  said  vendors  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  working  capital,  50.000  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
uf  this    Company  are  now  offered  fur  public  subscription   at  par 

Applications  for  stock  with  remittances  must  be  made  to  WINTHROP  POND,  Treasurer,  THE    AUTO  BOOK    Cf 
at  the  Company's  ojfice,  203  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  ANY 
BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Jf?e  <?Iub 
^oe^tails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  CIN, 
TOM  CIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee 
these  Cocktails  to 
be  made  of  abso- 
iutelypnre  and  well 
matured  liquors, 
and  the  mixing 
equal  to  the  best 
cocktails  served 
over  any  bar  in  the 
world;  being  com- 
poundedin  accurate 
proportions,  they 
will  always  be 
found  of  uniform 
quality,  and,  blend- 
ing thoroughly,  are 
superior  to  those 
mixed  as  wanted. 
We  prefer  yon  should  buy  of  your  dealer.     If 

he  does  not  keep  them  we  will  send  a  selection 

of  four  bottles,  prepaid,  for  $6.00. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  Pro?r?i?or., 

89  Broadway,  N.  T.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 

fy  For  eale  by  aU  Druggists  and  Dealer*. 

SHEKWOOD  i  S  aEEWOOD,  San  Francisco 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 

D.    L.    DOWD'S    HEALTH    EXERCISER. 

For  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths ;  athlete 
i^or  invalid.  Complete  gymnasium  ;  takes 
~  6  in.  floor  room  ;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
cheap.  Indorsed  by  100,000  physicians, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  editors  now 
using  it;  I Il'd Circular,  40  engravings 
free.  Scientific  Physical  and  Vocal  Cul- 
ture, q  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

BOKTESTELXj     cfc    00. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JSSMgffg,yi  401-403  Sansome  St. 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

^Are  Just  what  every - 
■  sower  n^eds.  The  mer-  I 
Jus  of  lorry's  Seeds!. 
i'jrm  the  foundation  up- 
on which  has  been  built  the 
largest  seed  business  in  the  world- 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  fanning  knowledge.  Free 
for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  HomeOIade  Bread  is  the 
BEST! 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us:  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

BdT  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poit  and  Stockton  Sts.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Stoney  (to  his  friend  Oofer) — "  I  say,  old  man,  lend 
me  a  fiver,  will  you  ?  I'll  be  everlastingly  indebted 
to  you." — Pick-Me-Up. 

"She's  a  perfect  poem,"  said  Mars,  looking  ap- 
provingly after  Minerva.  "And  all  out  of  my  own 
head,"  said  Jove,  proudly. — Puck. 

"Did  you  hunt  while  you  were  in  the  East?" 
"Not  much,  except  with  a  bellows  well  charged 
with  Persian  powder." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Reporter  (at  front-door)— "  There  is  a  rumor  that 
Mr.  Greatman  has  just  died.  Is  this  true  ?  "  Butler 
— "  Yes  ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  sav  for  publication." 

-up. 

Papa — "  Donald,  do  you  know  why  the  gander 
stands  on  one  foot  at  a  time,  out  there  in  the  snow  ?" 
Donald— "I  guess  he  does  it  to  get  a  chance  to 
warm  the  other  in  his  inside  pocket." — Puck. 

Judge— "  How  old  are  you,  miss?"  Spinster 
(after  a  long  pause,  angrily) — "Twenty-eight,  if 
you  must  know  it."  fudge — "  Now,  there,  that  isn't 
naif  as  bad  as  I  expected." — Pliegende  Blatter. 

From  Miss  Violet  Comerhorn,  ex-danseuse  of  the 
Varieties,  to  Miss  Kiltie  Kickigh,  of  the  Gayeties: 
"Dear  Kit:  I  am  to  interview  a  manager  this 
morning  at  ten.  Please  lend  me  your  mother.  Vl." 
— Judge. 

Chollie—"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  noble 
thing  for  you  to  do  with  your  wealth  to  establish  a 
home  for  the  feeble-minded?"  Miss  Rox — "Oh, 
Mr.  Sappe,  this  is  so  sudden  1 "  —  Indianapolis 
Journal, 

Farmer  (reading  from  newspaper  to  his  wife,  who 
is  working  about  the  room) — "  Gosh,  wife  1  but  don't 
them  city  folks  go  it  strong  ?  Here  is  one  gal  who 
spent  two  thousand  dollars  on  her  weddin'  trousers." 
—Judge. 

A  distinction:  Stranger — "Is  this  a  boarding- 
house  ?  "  Lady  at  door  (haughtily) — "  No,  sir  ;  it  is 
not."  Stranger — "  Why,  I  thought  you  took  board- 
ers I"  Lady  at  door  (affably)— "  Oh,  yes  I  Certainly 
we  do  1 " — Puck. 

"  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  that  Grabrox  had 
joined  the  church."  "  I  wasn't.  I  happened  to  be 
present  when  he  and  his  business  paitoer  shook  dice 
to  see  which  member  of  the  firm  should  join." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

Maude — "  We  had  private  theatricals  last  evening. 
They  went  off  first-rate,  only  the  folks  would  laugh 
in  the  wrong  place."  Uncle  Henry — "  There  is  no 
such  thing,  Maude,  as  laughing  in  the  wrong  place 
in  private  theatricals." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Just  throw  me  half  a  dozen  of  the  biggest  of 
those  trout,"  said  a  citizen  to  the  fish-dealer.  "  Inrow 
them?"  queried  the  dealer.  "Yes;  and  then  Til 
go  home  and  tell  my  wife  I  caught  'em.  I  may  be  a 
poor  fisherman,  but  I'm  no  liar." — Pick-Me-Up. 

Editor  {of  the  Daily  Shouter) — "  I  don't  like  the 
beginning  of  your  editorial  on  the  new  year." 
Assistant — "What  is  the  matter  with  it?"  Editor 
— "  You  say,  '  We  have  entered  upon  the  year 
1894.'  Why  not  add,  '  as  exclusively  predicted  by  the 
Daily  Shouter'  ?'—Puck. 

Timid  young  author — "Haven't  you  read  my 
poem  too  hastily  ?  I  am  sure,  sir,  it  has  some  good 
features  about  it  that  you  would  see  on  a  more  care- 
ful reading."  Editor  (with  a  sudden  suspicion) — 
"  You  are  not  trying  to  work  off  an  acrostic  on  us, 
are  you,  miss?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

Minister — "You  say  you  are  going  to  marry  a 
man  to  reform  him.  That  is  noble.  May  I  ask  who 
it  is?"  Miss Beauti — "  It'syoungMr.  Bondclipper." 
Minister — "Indeed!  I  did  not  know  he  had  any 
bad  habits."  Miss  Beauti — "Yes,  his  friends  say 
that  he  15  becoming  quite  miserly." — New  York 
Weekly. 

Simkins  was  speaking  about  his  visit  to  the  blind 
asylum,  and  he  wound  up  by  saying  what  fun  it 
would  be  to  have  some  of  the  bliud  men  as  fellow- 
boarders.  "It  would  be  nch,"  he  said,  "to  put  a 
cup  of  hot  water  before  them  and  to  see  them  gravely 
drink  it,  supposing  it  tea  or  coffee."  "Awfully 
funny,"  said  Mrs.  Simkins.  Then  she  thought,  and 
abruptly  concluded  by  remarking:  "Mr.  Simkins, 
jou're  a  fool."—  Pick-Me-Up. 

Grandma  had  not  been  to  the  circus  for  many 
years,  and  she  watched  the  performance  with  ill- 
concealed  perturbation.  Presently  there  was  a  bare- 
back act,  which  introduced  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
rode  together  in  many  and  wonderful  positions. 
The  act  ended  in  a  burst  of  applause,  and  Mabel 
turned  to  grandma.  "Oh,  grandma,  wasn't  it 
grand  ? "  "  Perhaps  it  was,"  said  grandma,  severely  ; 
"but  all  I  can  say  is,  I  hope  they're  married." — 
Pick-Me-Up.  _ 

A  Pound  of  Facts 

Is  worth  oceans  of  theories.  Fact  first :  More  in- 
fants are  successfully  raised  on  the  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  than  upon  any  other  food.  Fact 
second  :  'I  hey  are  subject  to  less  sickness  than  others. 
Fact  third  :  The  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is 
therefore  unequaled  as  an  infant  food. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use"  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $3,000,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
T.  B.  Leviso.v.  Marine  Sec'y. 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President. 
Lot/is  Weinmans.  Ass't.  Sec'y. 


E.  Faymonville,  2d  V.  P.  and  Sec'y. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


at World'sColumbianExpositiou,  Chieago,1893.   JACOB STAELL,  Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    122   Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  KXAUBER  &  I.EVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


KNABC 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAEE-surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail €.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail . .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.86 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott'e  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  6.25 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  COAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


I 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 
226    POST    STREET. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street.  1 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  la  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  accesst 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the 
finest  In  the  city.  Secure  accommodation* 
In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


§neakfas+foods 

THEJOHMT.CUTTINGCO,  S0LEAGENT5 
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San  Francisco,  January   22,    1894. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub  - 
lis lied  every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  tlie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  months,  $2.25  ;  t/iree  months,  $1.50 ; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4^0  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
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From  the  manner  in  which  the  Argonauts  proposal  that 
footpads  be  flogged  has  been  received,  it  is  evident  that  many 
people  in  California  are  not  averse  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  next  legislature  providing  for  the  erection  of  the 
whipping-post.  There  are  cheering  proofs  that  good  sense 
is  triumphing  over  sentimentality.  There  is  really  a  prospect 
■  ithat  before  very  long  the  highwayman,  the  burglar,  and 
■every  thief  who  is  prepared  to  maltreat  or  kill  his  victim,  if 
necessary  in  the  way  of  business,  as  well  as  all  brutes  who 
iiU-treat  women  and  children — in  short,  all  scoundrels  who 
commit  crimes  against  the  person — will  feel  the  sting  of  the 


correcting  lash.  The  wide  prejudice  against  this  salutary, 
this  reasonable  mode  of  punishment,  is  due  to  want  of 
thought.  The  lash  has  fallen  into  desuetude  not  because  of 
its  own  demerits,  but  by  reason  of  the  bad  company  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  when  it  flourished.  The  humanitarian  wave 
that  swept  away  torture,  capital  punishment  for  crimes  against 
property,  and  cleansed  the  foul  prisons  of  Europe,  carried 
off  the  whipping-post  and  the  cat-o' -nine-tails.  But  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  civilization  should  deprive  itself  of  the 
whip's  aid,  because  it  was  abused  in  relatively  barbarous 
times,  than  that  jails  should  be  abolished  because  the  prisons 
of  our  fathers  were  atrociously  conducted.  The  latter  have 
been  reformed,  and  the  lash  should  be  restored  to  employ- 
ment under  modern  guards.  The  "  degradation "  that  the 
whipping-post  supposedly  implies  is  what  shocks  the  ordinary 
mind,  induces  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  disposes  it  to  condemn 
the  lash  altogether.  It  should  occur  to  these  objectors  that  the 
Dost  points  itself  out  as  the  most  appropriate  of  penalties  for 
those  offenses  the  very  commission  of  which  proves  the  crim- 
inal to  be  either  degraded  below  manhood  or  so  essentially  sav- 
age that  the  only  conscience  that  can  be  appealed  to  is  fear 
of  physical  pain. 

Were  other  States  as  sensible  as  old  Delaware,  we  should 
swiftly  have  an  end  of  the  cowardly  street  robberies  which 
render  some  of  the  streets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  large  cities  as  dangerous  after  dark  as 
were  the  streets  of  London  in  the  days  of  Jonathan  Wild. 
And  if  the  hardy  train-robber,  emulous  of  the  fame  of 
Evans,  knew  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  capture 
would  be  fifty  strokes  on  his  flesh,  "well  laid  on,"  he  would 
hesitate  long  ere  forsaking  the  paths  of  honesty.  Delaware 
is  a  singularly  peaceful,  quiet  State,  and  its  comparative 
freedom  from  crime  is  unquestionably  due  largely  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  people  in  holding  on  to  the  good,  old-fashioned 
custom  of  whipping  rascals.  They  have  declined  to  see 
anything  moral  in  the  notion  that  tenderness  to  villains  is 
praiseworthy  ;  and  their  recompense  for  the  shudders,  and 
exhortations,  and  sneers  of  more  "advanced"  communities 
has  been  the  wide  berth  the  criminals  of  the  surrounding 
States  have  given  the  little  commonwealth.  Mr.  Evans,  for 
example,  who  in  the  Fresno  jail  was  treated  like  a  State 
prisoner,  and  allowed  to  walk  out  when  the  inclination  came, 
would  have  been  tied  to  the  post  in  Delaware  and  beaten 
till  the  blood  flowed  from  his  distinguished  hide — for  there 
part  of  the  sentence  of  a  homicide  who  escapes  the  rope  is 
whipping.  Our  Revolutionary  forefathers  had  better  sense 
than  we  exhibit  in  handling  society's  debased  enemies.  The 
Virginia  colonists  whipped  at  Jamestown,  the  Dutch  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and  the  Puritans  at  Boston.  Delaware, 
which  began  the  commendable  practice  in  1654,  is  the  only 
original  State  that  did  not  fall  in  with  the  flabby  sentiment 
that  holds  mild  punishment  for  crime  to  be  in  some  unex- 
plained way  beneficial  to  the  community  and  an  evidence  of 
superior  refinement.  There  was  so  much  resemblance  be- 
tween the  cat  of  the  sheriff"  and  the  plantation  overseer's  whip 
that  free  labor,  North  and  South,  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
conserved  its  dignity  by  saving  thieves,  and  wo  man -beaters, 
and  child-torturers,  and  ravishers  from  the  post.  But  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  Delaware's  sturdy  example 
has  had  good  effect.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  have  re- 
stored the  lash,  and  throughout  the  country  men  of  mascu- 
line fibre  are  nearly  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  desperadoes 
who  are  not  too  good  to  put  pistols  to  honest  people's 
heads  and  rifle  their  pockets  are  none  too  good  for  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails.  Delaware,  in  addition  to  imprisoning,  ad- 
ministers the  lash  for  homicide  below  the  highest  grade, 
mayhem,  attempted  poisoning,  burglary,  highway  robbery, 
larceny,  kidnapping,  arson,  and  some  other  crimes. 

If  the  California  legislature  shall  take  the  Argotiaufs  ad- 
vice and  erect  the  post,  the  statute  should  be  drawn  with  intel- 
ligent care.  Whenever  the  use  of  the  cat  is  recommended, 
the  example  of  England  is  cited.  Thirty  years  ago,  garrot- 
ing  became  as  common  in  London  as  robbery  at  the  pistol's 
point  now  is  in  San  Francisco.  Though  whipping  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  misdemeanors  at  common  law  has  never  been 
formally  abolished  in  Great  Britain,   it  has   not  been   exer- 


cised in  late  times  except  under  special  act  of  Parliament. 
To  abate  garroting,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1S63  providing 
for  the  flogging  of  those  who  made  assaults  upon  the  person 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery.  Garroting  stopped.  Men  for 
whom  the  prison  and  treadmill  had  no  terrors  quailed  at  the 
thought  of  the  whip.  Yet  the  law  was  very  loosely  drawn  ; 
as  Sir  James  Stephen  said,  it  was  "so  capriciously 
worded  that  if  a  man  beat  a  woman  about  the  head 
with  intent  to  rob  her,  he  might  be  flogged,  but 
not  if  his  object  was  to  ravish  or  murder  her." 
Here  is  a  warning  to  our  law-makers.  The  statute 
should  be  broader  than  that  of  England — so  broad  as  to 
include  all  offenses  for  which  the  discipline  and  dis- 
grace of  imprisonment  are  inadequate.  Henry  Bergh,  the 
least  cruel  of  men,  was  a  passionate  advocate  of  the  lash  for 
those  who  were  cruel  to  animals.  In  his  opinion,  "a  good 
flogging  is  the  only  thing  that  will  impress  a  human  brute," 
and  he  was  right  But  the  animals  can  wait  until  our  own 
rights  have  been  conquered.  When  California  announces  to 
the  world  that  every  man  or  woman  who  tortures  children, 
every  man  who  beats  a  woman,  every  woman  who  throws 
vitriol,  every  scoundrel  who  thrusts  a  revolver  into  a  citizen's 
face  and  demands  his  money,  every  ravisher,  every  train- 
robber,  every  human  creature  who  proves  himself  to  be  a 
savage  offender  against  the  safety  of  life  and  property,  will 
be  rewarded  among  us  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  it  will  be 
the  sign  of  a  decided  advance  in  civilization. 


The  Apostle  of  Democracy  has  spoken.  The  Orator  of 
Tammany  has  lifted  up  his  voice.  Mr.  Burke  Cockran  has 
delivered  his  great  speech  on  the  tariff,  and  there  was  silence 
in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

The  local  Democratic  organ  becomes  almost  hysterical 
over  the  oratorical  effort  of  Mr.  Cockran.  In  a  burst  of 
ecstasy,  it  likens  it  to  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  But  when 
any  man  rises  from  reading  it,  whether  he  be  Democrat  or 
Republican,  his  thought  will  be  that  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
Daniel  Webster  to  Burke  Cockran. 

The  speech  is  peculiar  in  this — that  dealing,  as  it  does, 
with  a  question  which  is  purely  economic,  it  does  not  pre- 
sent facts  and  figures,  which  are  the  only  convincing  things 
in  discussing  such  a  question  as  a  tariff  bill.  "  Mr. 
Cockran,"  says  the  Examiner,  "enlivens  his  address  with 
wit  and  sarcasm."  So  he  does.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Reed,  of  Maine,  as  being  "a  gentleman  whose  native  city 
of  Portland  scarcely  furnishes  a  pedestal  large  enough  to 
support  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  party."  He  consents  to 
be  interrupted  by  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
freaks  of  the  House,  "in  order,"  as  he  says,  "to  promote 
the  gayety  of  the  discussion."  He  hopes  that  his  friend 
from  Massachusetts  "will  acquit  him  of  the  slightest  idea 
of  attributing  to  him  anything  like  ferocity  of  character." 
And  he  closes,  says  the  enthusiastic  Examiner^  "in  a  very 
whirlwind  of  eloquence." 

Mr.  Cockran's  speech  may  be  eloquent,  but  it  is  not  con* 
vincing.  It  consists  to  a  very  large  degree  of  the  gentle- 
man's opinions,  unbacked  by  facts.  For  example,  Mr. 
Cockran  says  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  will  operate  to  cause  a  deficiency.  If  I 
did  I  should  not  support  it.  I  believe  that  the  revenues  of  this  govern- 
ment will  be  increased  by  its  operations,  and,  in  making  that  statement, 
I  base  my  conclusions  upon  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world  every- 
where, including  the  experience  of  our  own  people." 

Mr.  Cockran  then  goes  on  to  explain  why  he  believes  that 
the  Democratic  tariff"  bill  will  increase  the  revenue  : 

"Yet  the  gentlemen  tell  us  here  that  this  bill  is  about  10  produce 
such  a  reduction  of  revenues  as  will  paralyze  the  government.  I  deny 
it.  I  claim  that  this  reduction  in  the  tariff,  based  upon  the  experience 
of  everybody,  will 'increase  consumption.  It  will  increase  trade.  It 
will  broaden  commerce.  It  will  not  only  increase  the  revenue*  by  a 
larger  yield  of  taxes,  but  it  will  increase  the  opportunities  of  the  people 
to  earn  money  with  which  the  taxes  are  to  be  defrayed." 

As  before,  this  is  only  the  personal  opinion  of  Mr.  Cock- 
ran. But  let  us  take  his  own  assertion.  If  this  measure 
should  "broaden  commerce  "  and  "increase  consumption," 
this  can  only  mean  that  it  will  increase  importations.  If  im- 
portations are  vastly  increased,  and  if  tl 
manufactured  by   American   workmen  .fket 
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are  manufactured  abroad  instead  by  foreign  workmen,  and 
sent  here  under  the  Wilson  low  tariff,  thereby  "broadening 
commerce,"  how  are  the  American  workmen  "to  increase 
their  opportunities  to  earn  money"  ? 

This  brings  us  down  to  an  interruption  by  Dingley,  of 
Maine.  In  the  course  of  a  colloquy  between  him  and  Cock- 
ran,  the  latter  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  believe  that  an 
increase  in  importations  and  a  decrease  in  their  prices  under 
a  low  tariff  was  a  good  thing.  To  this  Dingley  replied  that 
if  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods, 
such  as  we  manufactured  ourselves,  could  be  imported  into 
this  country  as  a  gift,  he  would  regard  it  as  "  a  startling 
event,  pregnant  with  mischief  and  danger  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  country."  To  this  there  is  no  answer.  Therefore 
Mr.  Cockran  cleverly  changed  the  argument  to  a  question  of 
"importing  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  gold." 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  way  of  importing  that  or  any  other 
sum  in  gold  without  exchanging  something  else  for  it,  we 
fail  to  follow  Mr.  Cockran  in  this  particular  oratorical  flight 
It  means,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  the  exporting  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and  re- 
ceiving the  gold  in  return  therefor. 

But  it  is  on  the  question  of  wages  that  Mr.  Cockran  rises 
to  his  highest  flights.     Listen  to  this  perfervid  eloquence  : 

"  I  say  right  here,  if  protection  maintains  wages  you  could  not  give 
me  too  much  of  it.  If  protection  maintains  wages,  I  would  out- 
Herod  any  one  of  you.  You  could  not  raise  a  wall  higher  than  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  it  raised.  If  protection  can  maintain  wages, 
the  hand  that  would  assail  it  might  be  withered  at  its  stump  —  but 
does  it  ?  " 

Well,  Mr.  Cockran,  most  intelligent  working  people  think 
it  does.  If  you  worked  for  wages,  you  would  think  so  too. 
The  Republican  workingmen  know  that  it  does.  The  Dem- 
ocratic workingmen  did  not  think  so,  but  now  that  they  have 
had  a  taste  of  the  bitter  poverty  caused  by  even  a  threat  of 
its  removal,  they  are  beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  pro- 
tection does  maintain  wages. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  instance.  Let  us  cease  to  soar,  Mr. 
Cockran,  and  come  down  to  earth.  There  is  nothing  like  an 
object-lesson.     Let  us  take  a  pane  of  glass. 

A  pane  of  plate-glass  selling  for,  say,  one  hundred  dollars 
in  Chicago,  has  raw  material  in  it  worth  perhaps  three  dol- 
lars. The  material  in  plate-glass  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing compared  with  the  labor.  Polishers  in  this  country  are 
paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day.  In  Belgium,  women 
do  the  same  work  for  twenty  cents  a  day.  The  Wilson 
tariff  cuts  down  the  duty  on  Belgian  glass  about  one-half. 
If  the  duty  be  taken  off  entirely  (as  the  Democrats  ought  to 
do,  to  be  consistent),  American  polishers  at  two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  day  will  have  to  compete  with  Belgian  polishers 
at  twenty  cents  a  day.  Does  Mr.  Cockran  think,  then,  that 
protection  does  not  keep  up  the  American  polishers'  wages  ? 

The  eloquent  Tammany  orator  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  I  have  distinctly  an  idea  of  the  operation  of  economic  laws.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  matter  how  you  protect  the  manufacturer,  or  how  much 
money  you  allow  him  to  make  out  of  the  people  of  this  country,  he 
will  not  pay  three  dollars  per  day  to  any  laborer  if  he  can  get  an  equal 
amount  of  labor  out  of  a  Zulu,  a  Hottentot,  or  a  Chinaman  for  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents.  Now,  in  saying  this,  I  am  in  nowise 
criticising  human  nature.  A  manufacturer  has  just  the  same  human 
nature  that  anybody  else  has."' 

This  i$  entirely  true.  It  is  so  true  that  even  the  working- 
men  of  the  country  have  seen  it,  and  they  are  generally  the 
last  to  learn  anything.  Although  they  do  not  understand 
the  principle  of  protection  as  applied  to  the  commodities  re- 
sulting as  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  they  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  protection  for  their  own  sole 
commodity — the  labor  of  their  hands.  Their  first  step  in 
that  direction  has  been  to  put  a  prohibitory  duty  upon  a 
competitive  article — Chinese  labor — by  excluding  it.  When 
they  know  more  they  will  exclude  other  cheap  foreign  labor. 
But  if,  in  the  meantime,  they  vote  for  free  trade,  the  manu- 
facturers will,  as  Mr.  Cockran  says,  seek  the  cheapest  labor. 
What  good  will  it  do  the  workingmen  to  exclude  Chinese 
labor  here,  when  the  manufacturer  can  go  over  there,  hire 
Chinese  labor  at  a  few  cents  a  day,  and  bring  in  the  manu- 
factured product  duty  free  under  the  beneficent  Democratic 
tariff?  When  Mr.  Cockran's  party  get  their  free-trade 
scheme  in  full  blast,  the  non-protected  American  glass  man- 
ufacturers will  simply  have  their  glass  made  in  Belgium, 
polished  there  at  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  brought  in  here 
duty  free.  What  then  becomes  of  the  American  workman 
who  previously  did  the  polishing — under  a  Republican  pro- 
tective tariff — at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day? 

The  Wilson  tariff  is  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  Walker 
tariff  of  1846.  How  did  that  work?  Although  in  the  in- 
terim California's  gold-mines  gave  over  five  hundred  mill- 
ions to  the  nation's  wealth,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years  of  the 
Walker  tariff  there  were  soup-houses  in  all  the  large  cities 
and  thousands  of  idle  workingmen  everywhere.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  in  185 1,  President  Fillmore  declared 
that  the  low  tariff  had  not  produced  the  expected  beneficial 
effectr,  and  added  : 

alue  or  our  exports  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  which  it 
:      i.csed  the  incentive  of  a  low  tariff  and  large  importations  from 


abroad  would  have  greatly  augmented,  has  fallen  from  sixty -eight 
millions  of  dollars,  in  1847,  to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  1851, 
with  almost  a  certainty  of  a  still  further  reduction  in  1852." 

Six  years  more  of  the  Walker  tariff  caused  President 
Buchanan  to  say  in  his  annual  message  : 

'■  With  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  all  the  elements 
of  national  wealth,  our  manufacturers  have  suspended  ;  our  public 
works  are  retarded  ;  our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  are 
abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment and  reduced  to  want.  We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of 
material  wealth  in  rich  abundance,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages,  our  country  in  its  monetary  interests  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  the  Wilson  tariff  does  not 
seem  encouraging.  Its  sister  bill,  the  Walker  tariff,  reduced 
the  country  in  a  decade  .to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  This 
country  then  paid  twelve  per  cent,  interest  on  its  bonds,  and 
could  place  only  a  small  portion  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Cockran  closes  a  most  interesting  speech  by  a  most 
eloquent  peroration.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  earnest  an 
oratorical  effort  should  be  based  on  false  premises.  As  was 
said  of  some  Admirable  Crichton  in  the  West,  "it's  a  heap 
better  not  to  know  so  many  things  than  it  is  to  know  so  many 
things  that  ain't  so." 

Thackeray's  bones  have  lain  for  thirty  years  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  his  bust  has 
stood  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Time  has  begun  to  dim  the 
outlines  of  his  memory  ;  his  works  have  taken  place  among 
the  classics  of  the  past ;  and  now  a  brief  newspaper  para- 
graph announcing  the  death  of  his  wife  brings  the  man 
again  before  us  in  the  flesh. 

She  was  the  skeleton  in  his  closet.     Her  name  was  Bella 

Shaw  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  ex-officer,  who  was 

living  in  retirement  in  Paris,  like  General  Baynes  in  "  Philip." 

She  lived  four  years  with  her  husband,  and  bore  him  two 

daughters  and  a  son,  and  then  she  lost  her  reason,  and  had 

to  be  confined  in  an  asylum.     How  dearly  he    loved,    how 

deeply  he  missed  her,  "  The  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse  "  reveals  : 

"  Ah  1  me  I  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting, 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone. 

When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 

In  this  same  place,  but  not  alone. 
A. fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up. 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me— 
There's  no  one  now  to  share  ray  cup." 
She  was  unknown  in  the  great  world  among  whom  the 
author  of  "Vanity  Fair"   was  a  lion.     Her   insanity  lasted 
over  half  a  century.     He  never  alluded  to  her,  though  it  has 
been  said  that  she  was  the  original  of  Charlotte  in  "  Philip." 
In  1S44,  as  he  watched  the  day  break  after  the  white  squall 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  he 

"  Thought  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 
A  prayer  at  home  for  me — " 

But  never  a.  word  of  their  mother.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
afterward,  in  the  closing  chapter  of  "The  Newcomes,"  he 
speaks  of  his  walks  over  the  Swiss  hills  with  his  daughters, 
but  does  not  refer  to  his  wife.  She  had  been  blotted  out  of 
his  life.  What  a  bereavement  her  loss  was  to  the  highly 
sensitive  heart,  one  can  only  imagine.  Thackeray  had  sown 
his  wild  oats  in  youth.  From  the  time  he  adopted  letters  as 
a  profession  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  to  his  death,  his  name 
was  never  connected  with  that  of  any  woman.  His  fatherly 
tenderness  to  the  Brontes,  and,  indeed,  his  kindliness  to  all 
women,  was  common  talk,  but  never  roused  a  breath  of 
scandal.     There  was  no  other  "dear,  dear  face"  for  him. 

What  a  strange  fatality  pursued  the  conjugal  lives  of  the 
novelists  of  the  Victorian  era  !  Bulwer  Lytton  lived  apart 
from  his  wife  ;  she  hounded  him  with  a  venom  which  letter- 
writing  could  not  satiate.  Her  bitterness  found  no  safety- 
valve  except  in  type  ;  and  the  possession  of  place,  power, 
fame,  and  wealth  did  not  prevent  her  husband  writhing 
under  her  gibes.  Dickens  separated  from  his  wife  for  no 
reason  that  any  one  was  ever  able  to  discover,  except  by 
giving  a  large  scope  to  incompatibility  of  temper.  Her  chil- 
dren were  brought  up  by  her  sister,  Georgina  Hogarth. 
When  the  rupture  took  place,  Dickens  wrote  a  rather  brutal 
letter,  in  which  he  said  that  he  could  live  with  her  no  longer, 
and  he  quarreled  with  Bradbury  &  Evans,  his  publishers, 
because  they  would  not  reprint  the  letter  on  the  outside  cover 
of  Pimch.  Great  as  he  was  in  letters,  he  never  possessed 
the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.  Marian  Evans  lived  with 
George  Henry  Lewes  and  bore  his  name,  though  he  had  a 
real  wife  living  at  the  time.  Gifted  as  she  was,  George  Eliot 
never  quite  lived  down  the  stigma  of  her  connection  with 
Lewes.  Charles  Reade  never  married.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
Oxford,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  college  he  forfeited  his  fel- 
lowship if  he  married.  Rather  than  surrender  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  he  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life  ;  but 
his  house  was  kept  by  a  lady  who  presided  at  his  table,  who 
received  his  friends,  and  who  cared  for  the  novelist  till  the 
end  of  his  days.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  it  is 
true — that  Charles  Reade,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  this  annuity, 


refrained  from  giving  his  name  to  a  woman  who  loved  him, 
whom  he  loved,  and  doubtless  thought  he  honored. 

One  might  almost  suspect  that  the  possession  of  a  brill- 
iant fancy  was  irreconcilable  with  the  conjugal  virtues,  were 
it  not  that  the  great  poets  of  the  century  were  excellent  hus- 
bands. Tennyson  and  Browning  set  examples  of  connubial 
happiness,  and  Southey  and  Wordsworth  not  only  led  exem- 
plary lives  with  their  spouses,  but  took  care  of  their  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Coleridge,  whenever  her  erratic  husband  deserted 
her.  Not  one  of  our  native  poets  was  unhappy  in  his  mar- 
riage. Thus  we  may  conclude  that  a  rich  imagination  does 
not  necessarily  imply  unfitness  for  conjugal  life,  and  that  the 
family  troubles  of  the  Victorian  novelists  were  accidental. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Mrs.  Thackeray's  death  will  lead 
readers  of  English  fiction  to  ask  themselves  the  question 
whether  justice  has  been  done  to  the  author  of  "The  New- 
comes."  True,  his  bust  is  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  a 
volume  of  his  letters,  published  a  couple  of  years  ago,  has 
been  widely  read  ;  but  he  has  not  been  proclaimed,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  the  monarch  of  English  fiction,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  rank.  Against  all  his  compeers  unanswer- 
able objections  can  be  raised.  Walter  Scott's  knowledge  of 
the  times  and  the  scenes  he  described  was  defective. 
Bulwer  Lytton  catered  to  an  evanescent  taste  ;  his  earlier  books 
are  unreadable  to-day.  Except  in  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
Dickens  mixed  dull  stuff  with  his  brightest  chapters.  "  Our 
Mutual  Friend  "  contains  many  pages  which,  if  any  other  man 
had  written  them,  would  be  pronounced  rubbish.  "  Dom- 
bey  and  Son"  and  "Bleak  House"  are  full  of  excellent 
matter,  but  they  also  contain  a  great  deal  of  inferior  work. 
It  has  been  said  of  Dickens  that  there  is  always  a  falsetto 
note  in  his  pathos.  Thackeray's  novels  contain  a  smaller 
proportion  of  tedious  matter  than  any  works  of  fiction 
which  can  be  named,  and  in  pathos,  humor,  and  fidelity  to 
nature,  he  is  unsurpassed,  if  he  is  equaled.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  his  less  read  works,  such  as  "  Philip  "  and  "  The 
Virginians,"  which  no  one  but  he  could  have  written,  and 
which  no  one  who  reads  them  will  ever  forget ;  as  to  "  The 
Newcomes,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  "Pendennis,"  they  will 
certainly  remain  classics  so  long  as  English  literature  en- 
dures ;  while  as  to  "  Henry  Esmond,"  it  is  the  belief  of 
many  that  it  is  the  finest  work  of  fiction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  New  York  Indefie?ide7it  has  done  a  service  to  the 
people,  as  timely  as  it  is  valuable,  by  standing  up  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  and  asking  it  to  say 
just  what  it  thinks  on  the  school  question.  The  movement 
in  New  York  and  Maryland,  to  obtain  from  the  State  treas- 
uries by  act  of  the  legislatures  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  edu- 
cational fund  for  the  church's  parochial  schools,  has  awakened 
serious  interest  throughout  the  country.  Papal  Delegate 
Satolli  on  Thanksgiving  Day  made  an  address  in  Washing- 
ton that  could  only  be  construed  as  a  tender  of  official  en- 
couragement to  this  movement.  Unexpectedly  to  that  Italian 
sojourner  and  his  mediaeval  advisers,  American  sentiment 
quickly  expressed  itself  in  hostility.  This  induced  sundry 
disclaimers  of  approval  from  ecclesiastics  better  acquainted 
with  the  republic  than  Mgr.  Satolli,  and  any  one  could,  there- 
fore, quote  high  authority  for  and  against.  Our  New  York 
contemporary  sent  out  the  following  letter  to  thirty  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  just  now  in 
reports  that  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church  propose  to  ask  fou 
a  division  of  the  public-school  fund  in  various  States,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  whether  it  is  the  policy  of  your  church  to  obtain 
such  a  division,  and  whether  you  would  give  your  countenance  to  a 
movement  in  your  diocese  with  such  an  object  in  view? 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  frank  and  direct  than 
that  ;  but  the  replies  to  it  are  for  the  most  part  melancholy 
proof  of  the  disingenuousness  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  representative  prelates 
whose  names  are  appended  : 
Archbishop  Katzer,       Bishop  Manogue,  Bishop  Keane, 

Archbishop  Elder,         Bishop  Fink,  Bishop  Ryan, 

Archbishop  Ireland,       Bishop  Bourgade,         Bishop  Scannell, 
Archbishop  Grace,        Bishop  Neraz,  Bishop  McGovern, 

Archbishop  Janssens,     Bishop  Horsimann,       Bishop  Hennessy, 
Bishop  Phelan,  Bishop  Cotter,  Bishop  Zirdetti, 

Bishop  Maes,  Bishop  Heslin,  Bishop  Haid, 

Bishop  McQuaid,  Bishop  Durier,  Bishop  Verdaguer, 

Bishop  Junger,  Bishop  Marty,  Bishop  Ludden, 

Bishop  Verlin,  Bishop  Messmer,  Administrator  Gleeson. 

The  majority  shuffled  and  evaded-  the  questions,  but  a 
few  courageously  and  honorably  faced  them.  Archbishop 
Ireland,  who  has  done  his  best  to  bring  the  Roman  Church 
into  harmony  with  American  life  and  aspirations,  answered 
tersely  :  "  In  Minnesota  there  is  no  movement  among  Cath- 
olics toward  obtaining  a  division  of  the  State  school  fund, 
and  no  thought,  however  remote,  of  a  movement  of  the  kind 
is  entertained." 

Bishop  Durier,  of  Louisiana,  was  equally  explicit  to  the 
opposite  effect  :  "  It  is  positively  the  aim — say  the  policy,  if 
you  will — of  our  church  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  public- 
school  fund,  as  she  is  satisfied  she  has  a  right  to  it  and  can 
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prove  her  right.     Heartily,  indeed,  would  I  give  countenance 
to  a  movement  with  such  an  object  in  view." 

The  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Texas  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, adding  that  t:  every  true  American,  with  but  a  little  rea- 
soning, will  say  that  it  is  just." 

"  I  know  of  no  policy  of  the  church  as  such,  one  way  or 
the  other,"  wrote  the  dodging  Archbishop  Katzer,  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Archbishop  Elder,  of  Cincinnati,  is  of  opinion  that  "the 
denominational  system  of  public  education  would  conduce 
vastly  more  than  the  present  system  to  form  conscientious 
and  law-abiding  citizens"  ;  but  he  doubts  whether  the  people 
can  be  brought  to  see  this. 

Archbishop  Grace,  of  Siunia,  Minn.:  "Catholics  do  not 
desire  to  destroy  the  public  schools.  What  is  wished  is  some 
modification  of  the  present  system,  so  that  Catholics  can 
without  violence  to  conscience  avail  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  those  schools." 

Archbishop  Janssens,  of  New  Orleans  :  "  It  may  be  bet- 
ter and  more  prudent  to  bear  a  burden — to  be  dealt  with, 
according  to  our  principles,  unjustly — than  to  create  a  war  of 
dissension  and  ill-feeling  among  the  largest  portion  of  our 
citizens."  , 

Bishop  Phelan,  of  Pittsburg  :  "  Without  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  children  will  grow  up  with  a  very  limited  and  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  Christian  duties.  The  matter 
has  been  pretty  fairly  settled  in  other  countries  by  denomina- 
tional schools,  '  result  fees,'  or  other  ways." 

Bishop  Manogue,  of  Sacramento  :  "  A  more  religious 
education  would  be  a  remedy  for  many  existing  evils.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  the  public  schools,  but  we  do  believe  they 
sadly  stand  in  need  of  an  improvement  in  the  moral  order." 

Bishop  Maes,  of  Covington,  Ky.  :  "The  educated  and 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community  begin  to  realize  the  in- 
justice done  by  the  present  system,  not  only  to  Catholics, 
but  to  all  religious  denominations." 

Bishop  Marty,  of  Sioux  Falls  :  "  There  are  no  more 
Christian  nations,  and  therefore  State  schools  are  no  longer 
Christian." 

And  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Where  the  writers  do 
not  boldly  declare  in  favor  of  the  division  of  the  school 
fund,  they  usually  fail  to  conceal  their  desire  for  the  substi- 
tution of  education  by  the  church  for  education  by  the  State. 
Taking  the  communications  in  the  mass,  they  reveal  that  the 
church,  in  its  anxiety  itself  to  get  at  the  school  fund,  would  be 
willing  to  let  heretic  sects  share  in  the  booty,  since  it  per- 
ceives that  the  logic  of  its  demand  leads  to  that  concession. 
But  not  one  of  these  priests  has  the  candor  to  follow  the 
logic  still  further.  If  Roman  Catholic  schools  may  right- 
fully be  supported  by  taxation,  then  so  may  be  Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Mormon,  Unitarian,  Theosophical, 
Spiritualistic,  Jewish,  and  all  other  sectarian  schools.  In 
that  case,  we  should  have  an  end  of  the  secular  public 
schools,  which  are  open  to  the  children  of  citizens  of 
all  religions  and  of  no  religion.  So  obvious  is  this 
that  it  is  grasped  by  the  meanest  intelligence.  The  just 
conviction  that  the  only  safety  for  the  American  school 
system  is  to  keep  the  hands  of  all  religionists  off"  them  is  too 
firmly  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  to  be  shaken  by  priestly 
sophistry.  And  it  is  to  its  perennial  efforts  to  break  into 
the  school  fund  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  chiefly  owes  the  general  suspicion  in  which  it 
is  held  as  a  designing  and  un-American  body.  There  must 
be,  and  there  will  be,  no  temporizing  on  this  question.  The 
Church  of  Rome  makes  no  headway  in  its  warfare  upon 
the  schools  ;  and  by  joining  in  this  warfare,  Delegate 
Satolli  has  lost  the  ground  he  gained  when  it  was  believed 
that  he  stood  side  by  side  with  Archbishop  Ireland.  He, 
his  church's  head  in  America,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  his 
subordinate  prelates,  is  seen  to  reflect  its  traditional  spirit 
of  settled  .dislike  and  jealousy  of  that  free,  secular  education 
which  the  republic  for  its  own  sake  bestows  upon  its  future 
citizens. 


The  accident  last  week  at  Cazadero,  on  the  line  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  was  a  most  deplorable  affair. 
By  the  breaking  of  a  bridge  over  Austin  Creek,  an  engine 
plunged  through  into  the  swollen  stream  below,  and  seven 
lives  were  lost.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  a  regular  passenger 
train  ;  there  was  only  the  engine,  on  which,  contrary  to  the 
rules,  were  riding  four  men  in  addition  to  the  company's 
employees.  The  engine  was  taken  out  on  Sunday  night,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  bridges  and  trestles  would  bear 
in  safety  the  regular  passenger  train  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad 
Company  has  no  track  inspectors  ?  Are  trains  ordinarily 
run  over  that  road  without  that  very  necessary  precaution 
common  on  all  well-conducted  railways?  Is  a  narrow- 
gauge  road  which  runs  through  mountain  gorges  and  across 
torrential  streams  left  unpatrolled  ?  Is  the  discovery  of  a 
weak  and  tottering  bridge  dependent  on  the  whim  of  a  con- 


ductor, who  determines  suddenly  to  take  out  an  engine  "  and 
see  if  the  trestles  are  safe  "  ? 

If  all  this  be  true,  then  this  accident  near  Cazadero  will 
have  a  most  marked  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  (or  "  the  narrow-gauge,"  as  it 
is  popularly  termed,)  is  very  near  to  San  Francisco.  It  runs 
through  a  most  picturesque  country.  Along  its  lines  are 
many  popular  resorts,  and  it  penetrates  the  redwood  forests 
which  the  summer  campers  love.  But  it  is  a  crooked  and 
tortuous  road  ;  tunnels  and  trestles  abound  ;  curves  are  found 
on  trestles  and  in  tunnels  ;  wooden  bridges  are  numerous, 
and  they  have  more  than  once  been  found  on  fire.  People 
who  are  not  timid  travelers  feel  frequently  much  relieved  after 
getting  back  safe  and  sound  from  a  trip  over  this  road. 
This  latest  accident  would  seem  to  show  that  they  have 
reason  for  their  fears.  If  the  directors  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad  desire  to  retain  the  tide  of  pleasure  travel 
that  now  pours  over  their  line,  they  must  look  to  it  that  their 
tracks  are  patrolled.  Danger  upon  this  much  traveled  road 
means  danger  to  many  valuable  lives  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  of  us  have  been  in  crowded  passenger  trains  on  this 
line  when  an  accident  similar  to  that  at  Cazadero  would 
have  carried  mourning  to  many  prosperous,  happy,  and 
wealthy  households  in  San  Francisco. 

The  servant-girl  question  is  again  engrossing  attention 
both  in  the  East  and  in  England.  The  revelations  of  Eliza- 
beth L.  Banks,  an  American  "  newspaper  woman"  who  went 
out  to  service  in  London  and  then  related  her  experience  to 
the  papers,  are  read  with  avidity.  In  New  York,  Miss  Kate 
Gannett  Wells  is  lecturing  mothers  of  families,  whom  she 
holds  responsible  for  the  inconveniences  of  modem  servant- 
girlism.  In  both  countries  the  trouble  is  that  the  line  be- 
tween mistress  and  servant  is  not  drawn  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness ;  the  relative  duties  of  each  are  too  vaguely  de- 
fined ;  the  mistress  is  always  complaining  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  domestic,  and  the  latter  is  resenting  the  selfish 
thoughtlessness  of  her  employer.  The  servant  says  that  the 
mistress  does  not  seem  to  remember  that  cook  and  house- 
maid have  feelings  ;  the  mistress  wails  that  her  servants  have 
no  affection  for  her.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  question 
of  wages  is  an  unceasing  source  of  friction.  The  market 
value  of  a  trained  servant  is  constantly  rising.  The  mistress 
thinks  she  is  badly  treated  when  a  servant  whom  she  has 
trained  demands  an  advance  in  consequence  of  the  training. 

In  this  city,  John  Chinaman  has  elbowed  the  servant-girl 
out  of  the  kitchen,  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer.  He 
is  not  so  quarrelsome  as  the  Irish  girl,  nor  so  impertinent, 
and  he  does  his  work  better.  He  has  his  drawbacks.  He 
will  not  stand  interference,  and  he  thoroughly  understands 
that  his  relation  with  his  master  is  a  business  relation,  into 
which  sentiment  does  not  enter.  He  will  leave  a  house 
where  he  has  served  for  ten  or  twelve  years  without  a  pang  ; 
whenever  a  Geary  law,  or  other  similar  enactment,  reduces 
the  supply  of  house-servants,  he  will  insist  on  an  advance  of 
wages  with  a  child-like  and  bland  smile  but  with  iron  firm- 
ness. He  is  a  master  of  economics.  But  his  morals  do  not 
require   looking  after,  and   he  is  almost  invariably  honest. 

In  the  East,  the  handling  of  the  servant-girl  question  has 
suffered  from  English  example.  In  the  old  days,  the  ser- 
vants were  "helps"  and  dined  at  the  family  table.  Their 
footing  resembled  that  of  the  valets  in  Moliere's  comedies, 
who  were  confidants  and  advisers  of  their  masters.  But 
with  the  influx  of  English  manners,  new  relations  between 
mistress  and  maid  were  imported.  Helps  became  servants, 
and  dined  in  the  kitchen.  Thus  far  no  harm  was  done. 
The  house-maid  could  not  have  felt  at  home  in  the  family 
circle,  nor  could  the  remarks  she  injected  into  the  general 
conversation  have  been  improving.  But  the  mistresses  of 
American  households  went  further,  and  seemed  to  desire  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  a  maid,  except  as  an  instrument  of 
service.  They  avoided  recognizing  her  in  the  mornings,  and 
only  addressed  her  to  give  her  an  order.  This  was  a  wholly 
unnecessary  slight  to  the  girl.  It  was  English.  An  En- 
glishman will  call  and  dine  at  a  house  for  years,  and  never 
by  word  or  look  recognize  the  existence  of  the  man  who  for 
all  that  time  has  opened  the  front-door  for  him  or  changed 
his  plate  at  table.  The  Englishman's  idea  is  that  he  belongs 
to  a  different  order  of  created  beings  from  the  butler  and 
the  footman,  and  that  his  self-respect  would  suffer  if  he 
addressed  them  except  on  official  business.  Thackeray  hit 
off  the  notion  when  he  tells  of  an  English  duke,  who,  being 
addressed  in  a  crowd  by  a  stranger,  beckoned  to  his  aide- 
de-camp  to  answer  the  remark. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  spheres  would  crumble  if  Amer- 
ican ladies  admitted  by  word  and  act  that  their  servants  are 
human  beings.  Their  social  position  might  survive  inquir- 
ing about  their  health  when  they  are  ill.  But  a  mistress  of 
a  household  will  undo  the  benefit  of  kindness  if  she  breaks 
down  altogether  the  conventional  barrier  between  mistress 
and  maid.  A  servant  who  is  placed  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
equality  with  her  mistress  will  not  perform  good  work,  and 


when  it  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  authority,  the  attempt 
will  involve  a  quarrel. 

People  who  notice  the  increasing  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  young  women  of  the  humble  class  and  the  steady 
advance  in  wages  commanded  by  good  servants  sometimes 
wonder  what  posterity  will  do  for  servants.  The  wonder  is 
gratuitous.  The  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  flock  to  the 
spots  where  life  is  easiest  and  most  agreeable.  The  migration 
will  go  on  till  such  places  are  overcrowded.  Then  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  will  be  in  excess  of  the  demand,  wages  will  fall, 
and  the  number  of  competitors  for  each  vacant  place  will  swell. 
In  other  words,  the  tide  which  began  to  flow  when  prosperity 
befell  this  country  will  ebb,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
abundance of  persons  who  seek  to  share  that  prosperity. 
The  ebb  will  be  felt  in  all  branches  of  labor,  including 
domestic  service.  It  is  already  being  felt  in  the  trades. 
Wages  will  never  wholly  recover  from  their  present  depres- 
sion. When  the  financial  crisis  passes  over,  there  will  be  a 
recovery  ;  but  the  market  value  of  labor  will  never  again  in 
this  country  reach  the  height  to  which  it  attained  in  1893. 
And  servants'  wages,  which  have  not  thus  far  declined,  will 
fall,  with  slight  prospects  of  recuperation. 


The  many  claimants  to  the  Blythe  estate,  which  has  fig- 
ured in  the  courts  of  California  for  the  last  ten  years,  have 
suddenly  found  that  there  is  a  new  and  powerful  heir.  It  is 
the  State  of  California. 

When  Thomas  H.  Blythe  died,  intestate  and  apparently 
childless,  a  number  of  years  ago,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at 
about  four  millions  of  dollars,  Attorney-General  Marshall 
began  proceedings  to  bring  about  an  escheat  to  the  State. 
This  proceeding  the  supreme  court  dismissed  as  "  premature," 
because  "commenced  within  five  years  after  the  death  of  the 
ancestor."  But  the  State  waited — States  do  not  die,  like 
men  and  women,  so  they  can  wait. 

In  the  years  which  have  elapsed,  it  has  hailed  and  rained 
Blythes.  Blythes  have  blown  hither  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Irish  Blythes,  English  Blythes,  Scotch 
Blythes,  Welsh  Blythes,  and  Gypsy  Blythes  have  joined  that 
innumerable  caravan  which  has  moved  in  force  on  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  have  incorporated  companies  ;  they  have  or- 
ganized syndicates  ;  they  have  bought  up  the  columns  of 
newspapers — with  the  result  that  our  upright  and  immaculate 
journals  are  all  engaged  in  tooting  loudly  and  discordantly 
for  different  branches  of  the  great  Blythe  family.  Now,  to 
the  horror  of  all  concerned — putative  heirs,  disinterested 
attorneys,  and  sympathetic  newspapers — Governor  Markham 
intervenes.  In  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  he  begins 
proceedings,  declaring  that  for  want  of  heirs  the  estate  of 
Thomas  H.  Blythe  reverts  to  the  State  of  California. 

We  are  not  very  deeply  concerned  in  this,  one  way  or  the 
other,  except  to  remark  that  four  millions  is  a  very  comfort- 
able sum  of  money,  and  that  if  it  reverts  to  the  State,  it 
would  go  to  swell  the  public-school  fund.  As  the  Argonaut 
is  a  strong  friend  of  the  public  schools,  we  would  rather  see 
it  go  there  than  anywhere  else.  But  the  most  striking  point 
in  the  Blythe  matter  is  this — that  it  will  emphasize  in  the 
public  mind  the  fact  that  a  dead  man  does  not  own  any- 
thing when  he  dies.  His  property  belongs  to  the  State. 
Many  people  think  that  it  belongs  to  his  heirs  the  moment 
that  the  breath  leaves  his  body.  It  does  not — it  belongs  to 
the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  State  only  takes  charge  of  it 
temporarily  through  its  probate  courts,  and  then  relinquishes 
it  to  the  heirs  if  there  is  a  will  ;  if  there  is  none,  the  State, 
under  its  laws  of  succession,  takes  the  property,  divides  it 
up,  and  gives  it  away  to  various  people  as  it  sees  fit.  Be- 
hind all  this,  unsuspected  by  the  unthinking  mass,  lies  the 
great  power  of  the  State.  It  owns  all  the  property  within  its 
borders  ;  it  owns  the  property  of  its  citizens  ;  it  can,  under 
its  statutes  of  eminent  domain,  take  away  their  real  prop- 
erty ;  it  can  even  take  away  life  as  well  as  property  by 
forcing  them  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  It  permits 
us  to  have  a  life  interest  in  that  part  of  its  property  which 
we  have  segregated  and  put  aside  ;  it  even  permits  us,  when 
we  die,  to  say  something  about  the  post-mortein  disposal  of 
our  "property."  But  this  is  the  indulgence  of  a  mother  to 
her  children  ;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  permission  purely,  and  not 
a  matter  of  inherent  right. 

Thomas  H.  Blythe  accumulated  his  millions  under  the 
protection  of  the  State  of  California.  He  is  dead,  and  he 
has  apparently  left  no  legal  heirs.  He  enjoyed  only  a  usu- 
fruct of  his  millions.  He  was  a  tenant  for  life  of  his  Blythe 
block.  If  the  commonwealth's  attorneys  succeed,  his  ac- 
cumulations will  revert  to  the  State — under  whose  protection 
they  were  gathered,  and  from  which  they  came.  It  will 
doubtless  be  a  long  and  tangled  litigation  ;  many  of  the  Welsh, 
Scotch,  Irish,  English,  and  Gypsy  Blythes  will  pass  away  be- 
fore it  is  ended,  and  join  their  moldering  ancestor  in  the 
elder  world.  But  the  State  has  the  advantage  over  them, 
however  tangled  the  procedure,  the  litigation  however  long. 
States  do  not  die,  like  men,  and  women,  and  Blythes.  The 
State  can  wait. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  22,  1804. 


THE    CHILD    OF    SIN. 


A  Salvation  Army  Episode. 


The  Barbary  Coast — San  Francisco's  Whitechapel — was 
redolent  of  salvation. 

Tambourines  clashed  and  cornets  blared  in  places 
made  bright  with  the  splendor  of  saloon  lamps.  Gospel 
hymns  were  shouted  in  alleys  where  lurking  footpads  counted 
their  spoils.  Earnest,  poke-bonneted  women  passed  quietly 
in  and  out  of  dives  where  moral  outcasts  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  where  their  words  of  invitation  and  cheer,  when 
not  drowned  in  blasphemous  execration,  were  hearkened  to 
with  insulting  merriment. 

Unpromising  soil  it  might  have  seemed  to  a  superficial 
observer,  but  the  astute  directors  of  the  campaign  knew  bet- 
ter ;  and  the  captain,  in  the  daily  laconic  reports  to  head- 
quarters, had  been  able  to  place  on  record  a  gain  of  eighteen 
souls  in  the  space  of  forty-five  minutes  —  a  noteworthy 
achievement,  viewing  the  size  of  the  hall,  which  would  only 
accommodate  a  hundred  persons,  and  the  circumstance  that 
during  the  three  days  succeeding  thereafter  only  two  of  all 
the  eighteen  fell  to  backsliding. 

Indeed,  the  methods  of  that  which  Professor  Huxley  once 
designated  (not  inaptly)  "corybantic  Christianity,"  attuned 
bravely  with  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Barbary  Coast  folk. 

On  the  night  that  English  Harry  and  the  Saved  Fireman 
passed  into  the  hall,  singing — Harry  bleeding  from  a  cut  on 
the  forehead  and  the  Fireman  minus  half  an  ear  that  had 
just  been  carried  away  in  a  water  front  melie — on  that  very 
night  a  'longshoreman,  who  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Sal- 
vation band,  fought  for  fifty  minutes  with  and  finally  came 
near  killing  a  foreign  sailor  who  had  thoughtlessly  aspersed 
the  character  of  the  captain  in  his  (the  'longshoreman's)  hear- 
ing. From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Barbary  Coast's 
sentiments  regarding  "  the  Army  "  were  not  unmixed. 

So  far  as  concerned  the  captain,  however,  there  was  prac- 
tical unanimity. 

At  head-quarters  she  was  regarded  with  conspicuous  fa- 
vor. Her  small  staff  of  adjutants  and  the  rank  and  file  pf 
her  corps  obeyed  her  blindly  and  devotedly.  The  human 
derelicts  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  in  turn  melted  un- 
der her  ministrations  and  trembled  beneath  her  exhortations 
and  rebukes.  And,  as  has  been  seen,  even  disinterested  and 
unregenerate  on-lookers  could  be  found,  unsought,  to  wage 
most  bloody  battle  for  her  sake. 

The  Barbary  Coast  had  never  known  woman  like  unto  her. 
True,  there  had  been  brave,  well-nurtured  women  whose 
sense  of  duty  had  called  them  to  the  slums,  and  they  had 
wrestled  with  evil  there  ;  but  this  one  was  different.  She 
was  as  well-nurtured  as  they,  and  as  pure  as  they — the  Barbary 
Coast  was  sure  of  that,  albeit  she  spoke  largely  in  its  own  ver- 
nacular, and  loved  to  call  herself  the  Child  of  Sin.  But 
while  the  others  never  penetrated  beyond  their  ear-passages, 
she — the  captain — marched  boldly  into  their  hearts,  and 
abode  there.  How  she  did  it  they  did  not  stop  to  inquire  ; 
nor  will  we.  It  may  have  been  mere  enthusiasm.  It  may 
have  been  genius. 

Her  "  testimony  "  was  always  brief,  as  such  things  should 
be.  She  told  all  the  sins  that  had  stained  her  soul,  and 
strove  to  make  the  stains  look  black.  In  despair  at  abasing 
herself  she  would  cry,  smiting  her  breast  : 

"  I  am  the  Child  of  Sin  !  " 

They  did  not  understand  her,  and  she  seemed  to  suffer 
torment  at  her  very  impotence  of  confession. 

Away  from  the  tense  activity  of  the  street  parade  and  the 
febrile  agitation  of  the  gospel  meeting,  she  was  practical, 
clear-sighted,  and  very  human.  An  intense  quality  of  sym- 
pathy refined  her  discernment  to  the  point  of  intuition.  To 
the  fallen  she  was  at  once  sister  and  mother.  Yet  she 
was  no  Magdalen,  and  her  years  numbered  barely  twenty- 
five. 

It  was  a  wet  night,  and  the  meeting  was  drawing  near  its 
close.  English  Harry  was  giving  his  testimony,  and  in 
doing  so  had  advanced  from  his  assigned  post  at  the  door  to 
the  middle  of  the  hall.  '  English  Harry  had  been  a  tout  for 
a  gambling  establishment  uptown.  An  undue  partiality  for 
whisky  had  so  impaired  his  usefulness  to  his  patron  that  he 
had  been  incontinently  thrust  forth  upon  the  world,  and  had 
gravitated  rapidly  to  the  water-front  dives,  whence  he  had 
been  lifted  by  the  saving  hand  of  the  captain. 

His  closing  words  were  impressive.  Omitting  a  familiar- 
ity and  redundancy  of  allusion  to.  things  sacred  which  would 
grate  upon  refined  susceptibilities,  his  peroration  is  here 
transcribed  : 

"  Ho,  dear  friends  !  Hit's  more  blessed  to  be  'ere  to- 
night. Hup  yonder  in  them  palatial  rooms  w'ere  men 
wuth  millions  wuz  carousin'  an'  blasphemin'  Gord,  there 
wuz  lights,  an'  champagne,  an'  hevery  kind  uv  good  thing 
to  heat  an'  drink — free  to  hall  as  'ud  serve  the  devil. 
'Ere  in  this  little  'all  there's  a  blessed  salvation,  an'  'eavenly 
grace,  an'  the  peace  that  passeth  hall  hunderstandin'  'eld 
hout  to  them  as'll  honly  take  the  trouble  to  seek  'em. 
Hit's  a  mean,  dingy,  little  'all,  brothers,  but  hi  got  my  fust 
taste  of  true  'appiness  'ere.  There  hain't  no  carpet  on  the 
floor,  but  there's  peace  an'  love.  There  hain't  no  cham- 
pagne, but  there's  the  water  of  life.  There  hain't  no 
turkey,  but  there's  the  manna  of  'eaven.  There  hain't  no 
helectric  light,  but  the  light  of  that  there  'eaven  shines  on 
heach  an'  hevery  one  uv  us  'ere  to-night.  Ho,  my  brothers 
an'  sisters,  w'ich'll  ye  choose?  Ye're  bound  to  take  yer 
pick,  an'  hit  hain't  so  very  'ard  w'en  ye  come  to  think  hit 
out.  Hit's  never  too  late  to  mend,  for  it  hain't  long  since 
Henglish  'Arry,  the  gambler  an'  drunkard,  found  hout  as 
'ow  hit's  better  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  'ouse  uv  the  Lord 
than  a  dweller  in  the  tents  of  the  hungordly." 

The  last  few  words  were  jerked  out  with  mechanical  ab- 
straction as  he  hastened  back  to  the  door,  where  he  had 
t  sight  of  a  new  arrival.  The  instincts  of  the  tout 
'  not  been  eradicated  in  English  Harry,  but  they  were 
Joyed  in  a  better  service  now  than  of  old.  The  captain 
had  arisen  on  the  platform  to  announce  a  hymn,  when  she, 


too,  noticed   the   stranger,  and  stood    silent,  with    uplifted 
hand. 

"  Come  an'  set  ye  down,  brother.  There's  a  welcome  'ere 
for  hall." 

English  Harry  grasped  the  intruder's  arm  insinuatingly. 
The  latter  looked  as  if  about  to  resent  the  familiarity,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  began  to  laugh. 

"  So  long  as  I'm  out  of  the  rain  I  don't  care,"  he  said. 

His  clothes  were  dripping  and  his  boots  exuded  water  as 
he  moved.  Already  he  was  beginning  to  gasp  from  the 
stifling,  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  captain 
gazed  at  him  fixedly,  but  he  did  not  lift  his  eyes  in  her  direc- 
tion. An  uneasy  feeling  communicated  itself  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  in  a  moment  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the 
stranger.  He  bore  the  scrutiny  with  a  cynicism  that  was 
half  defiant  and  half  amused. 

"  I  seem  to  be  a  disturbing  element,"  he  said,  with  a 
movement  as  if  to  withdraw — a  movement  checked  by  En- 
glish Harry — and  yet  with  the  comprehensive  assurance  of 
one  who  has  not  been  unaccustomed  to  endure  the  general 
regard. 

There  were  puffy,  bluish  half-circles  underneath  his  eyes 
and  sharp  puckers  about  his  mouth.  Albeit  the  eyes  were 
direct,  even  if  bloodshot,  and  the  lips  were  delicately  curved. 
The  puckers  lent  something  of  contempt  to  the  aspect  of  the 
face.  Perhaps  it  was  directed  within.  The  straight,  black 
eyebrows  and  bare  temples  suggested  a  strength  and  dignity 
which  seemed  incompatible  with  the  gentle  slope  of  the  jaw 
and  the  rounded  effeminacy  of  the  chin.  The  clothes  were 
not  remarkable.  Whatever  their  origin,  they  now  pertained 
to  the  Barbary  Coast. 

The  captain,  from  her  elevation,  missed  no  single  detail 
here  set  forth.  Those  who  sat  near  her  noticed  that  her 
hand  sought  the  plain  "S.  A."  brooch  on  her  neck,  as  if  she 
would  loosen  the  collar  of  her  jersey.  All  at  once  she  claimed 
attention  by  one  of  her  well-known  gestures,  and  read  the 
words  of  the  hymn  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice  : 

"  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  Immanuel' s  veins. 
And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  sharp  and  stirring  in  the  hymnology 
of  revivalism.  In  a  moment  the  little  assemblage  was  swept 
away. 

No  one  but  English  Harry,  who  was  still  grasping  the 
stranger's  arm,  noticed  the  effect  produced  on  the  latter  by 
the  first  tones  of  the  captain's  voice.  Had  it  been  the  voice 
that  called  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  he  could  scarcely  have 
experienced  a  greater  shock.  His  eyes  swiftly  sought  the 
platform,  and  then  became  fixed  and  dilated.  A  look  of 
wonder  and  awe  overspread  his  face.  He  moved  forward 
gropingly.  The  captain's  eyes  looked  into  his  as  she  sang 
and  drew  him  toward  her  : 

"  The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  fountain  in  his  day  ; 
And  there  may  I — though  vile  as  he — 
Wash  all  my  sins  away." 
He  stumbled  against  an  unoccupied  bench  near  the  foot 
of  the  platform.     It  was  the  place  of  penitence.     Still  sing- 
ing, she  motioned  him  to  his  knees,  and  slowly  descended 
the  rude  steps — "like  Pilate's  wife   in  the  pictur\"  as  En- 
glish Harry  afterwards  expressed  it. 

"  I  do  believe,  I  now  believe. 

That  Jesus  died  for  me  ..." 

The  hymn  ended  in  a  burst  of  triumph,  and  those  two 
knelt  there  side  by  side. 

The  subtle  strains  of  famed  virtuoso,  the  imminent  de- 
nouement of  majestic  drama,  or  the  pomp  of  mystery  in 
Romish  cathedral  never  laid  on  cultured  assemblage  a  strain 
more  intense  than  that  which  hushed  the  rude  congregation 
in  the  Blood  and  Fire  Hall.  They  were  accustomed  to  dra- 
matic scenes,  these  waifs  who  followed  the  army,  and  their 
appetite  for  such  developments  amounted  to  a  craving.  It 
was  to  the  emotional  side  of  them  that  the  Salvationists  ap- 
pealed. The  species  of  neurosis  that  had  made  them  vile, 
imparted  to  their  new-found  religious  sentiment  a  fervor 
that  fell  nothing  short  of  fanaticism. 

There  was  drama  here.  They  smelled  it,  as  a  battle-horse 
smells  burned  gunpowder.  There  was  mystery,  too — as  was 
proper  in  drama — and  the  leading  personages  were  the  cap- 
tain and  an  unknown.  Nothing  could  be  more  promising. 
In  the  meantime  the  suspense  was  deliciously  exasperating. 
But  they  were  sure  that  the  captain  would  not  disappoint 
them. 

The  two  knelt  at  the  penitent  form,  and  there  were  inar- 
ticulate sounds  as  of  choking  and  of  prayer. 

At  length  the  captain  arose  and  ascended  the  steps  to  the 
platform,  leading  the  unknown  by  the  hand.  Arrived  at  her 
place,  she  knelt  again  and  prayed  aloud.  Her  supplication 
was  brief. 

"Grant,  Lord,"  she  prayed,  "that  he  whom  Thou  hast 
most  wondrously  led  here  to-night  may  not  depart  hence 
again  without  the  measure  of  Thy  glory,  which  had  long 
gone  out  of  his  heart,  shining  there  as  of  olden  time.  Hear 
his  cry  in  the  darkness,  O  Father  !  and  guide  his  faltering 
steps  back  to  Thy  fold. 

"  Grant  to  these,  Thy  people,  that  they  may  be  blessed 
with  a  true  understanding  of  Thy  great  goodness,  and  that 
the  mysterious  workings  of  Thy  providence,  as  it  has  mani- 
fested itself  to-night,  may  fill  their  hearts  with  awe  and  love 
of  Thee.  May  the  story  that  Thou  hast  put  into  my  mouth 
to  tell  prove  abundantly  fruitful  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  Thy  kingdom,  and  impart  renewed  strength  and  grace  to 
them,  to  him,  and  to  me,  who  live  only  for  Thy  service. 

"  Give  strength  to  my  lips  and  fire  to  my  tongue  that  I, 
all  unworthy  and  sinful  though  1  be,  may  tell  the  story  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  sore  spiritual  needs  of  these  poor 
people,  and  redounding  to  Thy  honor  and  glory. 

"  These  things  grant  for  His  most  dear  sake,  Who  died  for 
us." 

When  she  stood  facing  her  audience,  a  deep,  expectant 
silence  fell  upon  the  place.  The  stranger  stood  at  her  right, 
somewhat  behind  her.  His  face  had  lost  much  of  its  weari- 
ness and  cynicism,  and  gained   something  of  strength  and 


resolve,  which  contrasted  almost  grotesquely  with  the  childish 
dependence  of  his  look,  as  he  glanced  from  time  to  time  at 
the  captain.  The  latter  had  never  looked  so  earnest.  For 
an  instant  she  sought  for  words.  Then  her  brow  cleared, 
and  she  fell  back  in  line  with  her  companion,  half  turning  to- 
ward him  as  she  took  his  hand,  but  still  looking  at  the  people. 
"This  man,"  she  said,  "is  Gerald  Ainsworth.  Once  he 
was  called  '  reverend.'  " 

She  did  not  use  their  vernacular,  and  somehow  they  did 
not  expect  it  on  this  occasion.  But  there  was  simplicity  in 
her  speech. 

"  He  was  called  '  reverend '  because  he  was  a  minister  of 
God.  What  he  has  been  since  that  time,  you  yourselves  can 
judge,  for  you  know  life,  and  there  are  signs  that  tell  such 
things.  His  fall  was  swift  and  deep  because  his  place  was 
high  and  noble. 

"  It  is  his  wish  that  I  should  tell  you  the  story.  A  part  of 
it  is  also  my  story — and  my  confession." 

Her  eyes — clear,  untroubled,  and  without  abstraction — fell 
upon  her  audience  and  traveled  slowly  over  the  upturned 
faces — faces  worn,  most  of  them,  by  toil,  and  wasted,  many 
of  them,  by  want  and  vice;  faces  on  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  read  dependence,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  ;  all 
three  she  read  there  now,  but  they  were  dominated  by  an 
invincible  curiosity.  A  look  of  compassion  and  affection 
sprang  into  her  eyes. 

"  Sometimes  I  have  caught  the  wonder  in  your  faces  when 
I  have  called  myself  the  Child  of  Sin.  When  you  have 
heard  all  you  will  no  longer  wonder.  I  did  not  tell  you 
before,  because  it  concerned  the  dead.  It  concerned  my 
mother.  To-night  a  new  light  has  come  to  me,  and  I  know 
that  I  must  speak. 

"  Gerald  Ainsworth  and  I  were  lovers.  We  would  have 
been  married  but  for  that  which  came  between  us.  He  was 
a  preacher — eloquent,  courageous,  ambitious.  His  hearers 
were  those  high  in  the  city  and  in  the  land,  and  his  name 
was  in  the  mouths  of  all.  He  denounced  evil  and  fought 
vice  in  high  places,  as  well  as  in  obscure  haunts.  As  for  me, 
I  was  nothing  ;  but  I  loved  him,  and  I  was  able  to  share  in 
his  work,  for  I  had  the  desire  in  my  heart  to  do  good.  And 
I  was  rich.  I  was  an  orphan.  My  girlhood  had  been  spent 
in  foreign  schools,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  my  mother, 
who  lived  in  a  distant  city.  When  I  learned  of  her  death, 
I  also  learned  that  I  was  of  what  are  deemed  the  favored 
ones  of  this  world — for  her  wealth  was  very  great.  More, 
at  that  time,  I  did  not  know. 

"  It  was  on  the  day  that  had  been  set  for  our  wedding  that 
I  discovered  by  chance  the  source  of  all  this  wealth,  and 
penetrated  the  secret  which  my  mother  had  striven  so  long 
and  so  hard  to  hide  from  me.  I  went  to  Gerald  and  told 
him  that  I  could  not  be  his  wife.  He  pressed  me  for  a 
reason,  but  I  was  dumb,  for  I  would  not  tell  my  mother's 
shame.     He  said,  at  length,  very  gravely : 

" '  I  can  guess  what  you  have  learned,  but  it  makes  no 
difference.  You  can  not  answer  for  the  dead.  I  love  you, 
and  you  must  be  my  wife.' 

" '  You  know,  then  ? '   I  cried. 

" '  I  have  known  it  for  a  year,'  he  replied,  '  and  I  have 
prayed  that  you  might  be  spared  the  knowledge.' 

"  I  shrank  from  him. 

" '  And  you  have  permitted  me  to  use  that  money  ! '  I 
cried.     '  And  you — you  yourself  have  used  it ! ' 

"  '  Only  in  the  service  of  our  Master,'  he  replied. 

" '  You  blaspheme  ! '  I  exclaimed. 

"  He  became  alarmed,  and  strove  to  reason  with  me  and 
to  tempt  me.  The  money,  he  said,  would  be  consecrated  in 
our  hands  to  good  uses.  Thus  could  we  partly  make  atone- 
ment for  that  which  had  been.  But  in  my  face  he  could 
read  only  bitter  contempt.  Then  love  and  manhood  re- 
asserted themselves,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  me. 

"  '  Cast  it  away  ! '  he  cried  ;  '  the  gold  you  hate — I  hate  it, 
too.     Only  be  mine  ! ' 

"  I  repulsed  him  and  poured  forth  my  scorn  upon  him. 
On  me  be  the  shame  of  his  fall  1  I  could  have  won  him 
back,  but  my  hard  words  completed  his  downfall — though  I 
was  not  to  know  it  then.  Blind  to  the  duty  that  had  been 
ordained  mine,  I  abandoned  this  grand,  weak,  tempted, 
struggling  soul,  and  turned  my  back  upon  the  old  life  and 
all  connected  with  it.  The  rest  you  all  know.  In  my  lust 
of  pride  and  self-will  I  have  deemed  my  life  of  poverty  and 
labor  here  among  you,  my  friends  and  helpers,  a  sacrifice 
worthy  of  heavenly  reward.  But  now  I  realize  that  I  have 
been  striving  only  for  self-forgetfulness,  and  that  I  can  never 
atone  for  the  sin  of  a  duty  shirked.  This  face  seamed  with 
weariness,  this  soul  stained  with  folly  and  crime,  are  my 
accusers  here  to-night. 

"  I  entreat  your  prayers  for  him  and  for  me — sinners 
both,  of  whom  my  sin  has  been  the  greater." 

She  paused  for  a  few  moments.  Her  face,  which  had  been 
clouded  in  introspection  and  self-condemnation,  cleared  sud- 
denly. A  joyous  smile  brightened  her  eyes  and  parted  her 
lips. 

"  Why  I  have  been  shown  such  great  mercy  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  has  come  back  to  me,  and — and  it  is  all 
different  now." 

There  was  a  proud  humility  in  her  aspect  as  she  turned  to 
the  man. 

"  I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  been  forgiven.  This  is  the 
token." 

She  laid  her  two  hands  upon  his  shoulders.  There  was 
something  almost  maternal  in  her  look.  Religious  ecstasy 
struggled  with  that  which  was  primitive  and  of  the  earth. 
She  turned  suddenly  to  her  people,  many  of  whom  were 
sobbing. 

"You  can  not  know,"  she  said,  simply,  "how  blessed  I 
feel  to-night.  For  we  are  together  again — and  I  love  him 
so  !  "  Harrie  K.  Chambers. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1894. 


The  bicycle  has  brought  about  the  re-opening  of  many  of 
the  old-time  country  hotels  in  France,  which  had  closed  long 
ago  because  of  the  introduction  of  railroads. 


January  22,  1894. 
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AN    IMPERIAL    ROMANCE. 


Our  Correspondent  writes  of  the  Late  Prince  Imperial's  Natural  Son 

—The  Story  of  Mary  Watkins,  the  Ranger's  Daughter— 

Empress  Eugenie's  Interest  in  the  Boy. 


It  was  long  a  puzzle  to  us  why  Empress  Eugenie  has  of 
late  tarried  here,  on  her  way  to  or  from  Mentone,  so  much 
longer  than  was  really  necessary  to  recuperate  after  a  short 
sea  journey  or  a  few  hours  in  an  express  train.  The  mem- 
ories could  hardly  have  been  anything  but  bitter  that  were 
conjured  up  by  the  sight  of  the  old  familiar  places,  and  still 
more  so  by  the  unfamiliar  gaps  where  once  stood  the  im- 
perial palaces. 

Well,  we  had  the  key  to  the  mystery  at  last.  An  astute 
reporter  loitering  in  the  wake  of  the  poor  lady — her  tall 
figure  bent  not  so  much  with  age  as  with  the  weight  of  bitter 
trouble,  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes  dimmed  with  many  tears, 
the  once  beautifully  molded  cheek  wrinkled  and  flaccid — dis- 
covered that  she  had  frequently  a  young  companion  with  her 
in  her  drives  abroad.  This  companion  was  a  boy  of  four- 
teen or  thereabouts,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  col- 
leges, a  lightly  built  young  fellow,  tall  and  well  set  up.  To 
find  out  who  this  youth  was  became  the  self-imposed  busi- 
ness, not  only  of  the  reporter  but  also  of  the  prefect 
of  police,  who,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  government, 
ordered  that  one  of  those  famous  dossiers  should  be  prepared 
in  which  the  various  items  concerning  young  Watkins  should 
be  faithfully  reported  and  filed  for  future  reference. 

Some  strange  fatality  seems  to  hang  over  the  legitimate  is- 
sue of  the  Bonapartes,  and  while  those  who  bear  the  name 
come  to  an  early  grave  and  disappoint  the  ambition  of  their 
party,  the  fruit  of  left-handed  connections  prosper  in  health 
and  live  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  their  spurious  rela- 
tives. Now  here  is  young  Watkins,  a  fine  fellow  with  capa- 
bilities and  in  the  lead,  and  no  particular  field  open  for  him 
in  which  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  whereas  his  father's 
career  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  Zulu's  assegai,  and  the 
son  of  Napoleon  and  Mme.  Walewska  lived  to  ripe  middle 
age,  and  the  little  King  of  Rome  was  carried  off  by  con- 
sumption before  he  had  really  begun  to  have  a  history  at  all. 
The  friends  and  adherents  of  the  Bonapartes  were  at  some 
pains,  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  no  youthful  love-affair,  and  that  if  he  had 
gone  out  to  Africa,  he  was  animated  merely  by  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself.  True,  their 
passionate  denials  did  not  make  many  converts,  and  the  few 
who  were  won  by  the  plausible  explanations  of  Rouher  and 
others  very  soon  discovered  they  had  been  bamboozled 
when  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  London  papers  to 
the  effect  that  "Persons  possessing  direct  information  re- 
specting the  late  Prince  Imperial  and  the  young  English- 
woman, recently  referred  to  in  the  English  and  continental 
press,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  ..."  Here  fol- 
lowed the  name  and  address  of  a  certain  detective  office. 

But  the  public  was  still  in  the  dark  concerning  the  actual 
personality  of  the  Dulcinea,  and  it  is  only  just  lately  that 
anything  positive  has  been  known  about  her. 

Mary  Watkins  is  the  daughter  of  a  ranger  of  the  royal 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Chiselhurst.  Nevertheless,  she 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  the  rank 
and  importance  of  her  young  lover,  though,  of  course,  she 
guessed  he  was  not  the  "  Walter  Louis  "  he  professed  to  be 
— until  one  day  she  saw  him  chatting  familiarly  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  a  short  time  afterward  saw  his  portrait 
exhibited  in  a  shop  in  Regent  Street.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  prince  was  very  much  in  love,  and  letters  which  have 
been  published  here  from  time  to  time  show  that  he  was  not 
playing  the  gay  Lothario,  but  was  eager  to  make  up  in  every 
way  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  "his  Mary."  There  is  one 
very  prophetic  passage  in  a  note  dated  from  Woolwich  : 
"  I  have  not  much  hope  in  this  transitory  existence,  but  I 
want  to  be  good  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  nothing  to 
reproach  me  with,  my  little  angel."  This  letter  and  many 
others  were  directed  to  Mrs.  Watkins,  89  Jermyn  Street. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  prince's  death  in  Zululand, 
Mary  Watkins  went  to  Camden  House,  but  the  empress  re- 
fused to  see  her.  However,  Mary  did  not  go  there  with  the 
intention  of  asking  anything  for  herself ;  but  there  was  the 
child  to  consider.  On  leaving  England  the  prince  had  given 
her  four  hundred  pounds,  and  she  was  by  no  means  penni- 
less. So  she  brought  the  boy  here  and  placed  him  in  the 
care  of  a  lady  who  lives  at  Bercy,  an  outlying  district  up  the 
river.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  choice  was  the  result  of 
an  arrangement  between  the  two  young  things  whom  an  ad- 
verse fate  was  about  to  part,  the  lady  in  question  being 
French  and  belonging  to  a  family  professing  great  attach- 
ment to  the  Napoleons. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  ex-empress  in  the 
first  years  of  her  mourning  should  have  turned  with  horror 
from  anything  that  reminded  her  of  what  was  in  reality  the 
original  cause  of  the  prince's  desire  to  take  arms  and  of  the 
violent  death  of  the  beloved  son  in  whom  she  had  centred 
all  her  hopes  and  ambitions.  It  was  Princesse  Mathilde 
who  was  the  first  to  manifest  any  interest  in  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  her  kinsman.  She  considered  it  her  duty  to 
make  some  amends  to  Mary  Watkins  for  the  wrong  done 
her,  and  the  desolate  position  of  young  Louis  appealed  to 
her  strongly.  The  mother  by  this  time  was  far  away 
in  Australia,  having  used  her  few  remaining  pounds  in 
the  purchase  of  a  passage  to  Melbourne,  and  was  doing 
well  as  a  teacher,  so  one  cause  for  anxiety  was  removed, 
and  she  did  not  ponder  over  the  question  whether 
or  no  there  was  any  danger  to  her  own  nephew,  Prince 
Victor — whom  a  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  had  placed  at  the 
'  head  of  the  Bonaparte  family — in  thus  befriending  a  chip  of 
the  elder  block  whose  bar-sinister  might  not  prevent  his 
one  day  assuming  importance.  No,  she  went  to  Bercy, 
saw  the  boy,  and  arranged  for  his  admittance  into  one  of 
the  colleges,  and  then  set  to  work  to  incline  the  heart  of  the 
empress  toward  him.  It  was  no  easy  matter  at  first,  and 
Eugenie  had  to  be  approached  with  the  greatest  circumspec- 


tion. But  time  had  modified  the  feelings  of  the  sorrowing 
mother  ;  it  had  taken  off  the  sharp  edge  of  her  grief  and 
rendered  her  more  tolerant  of  youthful  peccadilloes.  Besides, 
once  young  Louis's  patrons  had  obtained  leave  to  bring 
the  boy  to  her,  the  cause  was  well-nigh  won,  for  the  sight  of 
him  would  surely  stir  something  in  her  breast.  His  likeness 
to  his  father  is  beyond  dispute,  and  where  was  the  grand- 
dame,  be  she  ever  so  proud,  ever  so  broken-hearted,  who 
would  not  melt  toward  the  son  of  a  beloved  only  son,  even 
though  he  were  not  born  in  wedlock  ?  So  last  autumn  and 
the  year  before,  when  Empress  Euge'nie  came  to  Paris,  she 
made  Louis  her  constant  companion,  and  when  she  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  Continental  recently,  the  boy  was  summoned 
again  to  accompany  her  in  her  walks  and  drives.  He  is  too 
old  now  to  amuse  himself  feeding  the  swans  on  the  lake  on 
the  Bois,  but  his  strong  young  arm  guided  the  faltering  steps 
of  Eugenie  de  Montijo.  Parisina. 

Paris,  December  29,  1893. 

Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  whose  Japanese  pictures  are 
famous  in  London,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco,  has  just 
returned  from  a  second  prolonged  visit  to  the  Mikado's  em- 
pire, and  reports  great  perturbation  among  the  Japanese 
over  Clement  Scott's  defamatory  articles  on  the  women  of 
Japan.  In  a  recent  interview  with  a  San  Francisco  reporter 
he  said  : 

"  Both  Clement  Scott  and  Pierre  Loti  saw  but  one  class  of  the  women 
of  Japan.  Scott  wrote  :  '  I  have  studied  the  women  of  Japan  in  all 
conditions.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  stud'-ed  women  of  one  class  in  one 
condition,  and  that  is  all.  Scott's  letters  made  great  scandal  in  Japan, 
and,  in  defense  of  the  country,  the  editor  of  the  Japan  Mail,  the  prin- 
cipal journal  of  the  country,  caused  to  be  made  an  exact  record  of  all 
the  places  that  Clement  Scott  visited  in  Japan.  This  record  showed  that 
Scott  had  visited  merely  the  class  of  tea-houses  that  are  in  the  regular 
route  of  every  foreigner  at  Nagasaki,  at  Kobe,  at  Tokio  ;  he  frequented 
the  tea-houses  that  have  been  established  since  Japan  was  opened  to 
foreigners  in  response  to  a  demand  from  these  same  foreigners  for 
places  where  they  could  get  whisky  and  gin.  In  one  letter  he  said  that 
even  in  remote  Attami  he  found  the  innocent  tea-house  a  disreputable 
whisky  place.  The  investigation  made  by  the  Mail  showed  that  Scott 
and  a  companion  went  to  a  tea-house  in  this  remote  Attami  and  asked 
for  whisky.  The  old  woman  in  charge  said  she  had  no  liquor.  Scott 
and  his  companion  said  they  would  be  in  that  neighborhood  for  some 
time,  and  they  would  want  whisky.  Upon  their  guarantee  that  she 
would  not  lose  by  the  investment,  she  purchased  one  bottle  of  whisky 
for  their  exclusive  use.  Thus  in  that  '  disreputable  whisky- place,'  Scott 
himself  caused  the  very  evil  of  which  he  complained. 

"The  women  that  Scott,  and  Loti,  too,  saw  in  Japan  were  the 
women  at  these  tea-houses  for  foreigners — places  that  are  not  char- 
acteristically Japanese  ;  places  that  Japanese  men  do  not  frequent  at 
all  ;  places  that  did  not  exist  until  supplied  to  fill  the  demand  of 
foreigners.  The  women  in  these  places  are  of  a  low  class.  Scott  saw 
also  the  Japanese  women  of  a  grade  lower  than  the  class  from  whom 
Loti  could  get  his  temporary  wife.  The  women  of  the  class  that  we 
should  call  immoral  (the  Japanese  language  has  no  synonymn  for  that 
word)  behave  themselves  quietly  and  with  propriety.  They  live  in  a 
distinct  part  of  every  city,  and  the  quarter  occupied  by  them  is 
orderly.  Their  appearance  and  conduct  are  of  such  propriety  that 
any  American  lady  would  not  see  or  hear  anything  offensive  during  a 
trip  through  the  district.  In  this  it  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Scott's 
London,  where  notoriously  offensive  publicity,  turbulence,  and  even 
violence  are  constantly  within  sight  and  sound.  Mr.  Scott  saw  nothing 
of  the  life  of  the  educated  Japanese  women  in  their  homes.  He  did 
not  see  the  generous  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  the  women  in  high 
social  position,  who,  married  or  single,  are  kindly,  interesting,  intelli- 
gent, accomplished,  and  chaste. 

"  My  opinion,  in  brief,  is  that  Mr.  Scott  went  to  Japan  with  two  ideas 
that  he  was  determined  no  facts  could  change.  One  was  that  he  must 
take  exactly  the  opposite  opinion  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  ;  the  second, 
that  there  is  no  good  thing  out  of  England.  I  met  Mr.  Scott  at  a  club 
in  Yokohama.  He  asked  me  if  1  had  found  anything  interesting  in 
japan.  He  declared  it  a  greatly  over-estimated  country,  a  place  that 
had  nothing  in  it  to  interest,  or  please,  or  instruct.  I  answered  him  by 
asking  him  if  he  had  seen  the  beautiful  plum-blossoms  in  the  orchards 
at  Sugita,  then  in  the  early  spring,  just  in  the  glory  of  their  colors.  He 
replied  :  '  Yes,  I  have  seen  them,  but  they  are  not  so  pretty  as  an  apple- 
orchard  in  England.'  His  answer  told  the  whole  reason  that  he  could 
find  nothing  good  or  beautiful  in  japan.     It  is  not  England." 

One  of  the  unique  episodes  of  1S93  was  Richard  Croker's 
dip  into  journalism.  In  March  he  went  into  the  real-estate 
business  with  Peter  F.  Meyer.  He  was  already  in  the  stock- 
raising  business  with  Senator  Edward  Murphy,  in  the  racing 
field  with  the  Dwyer  Brothers,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
great  Belle  Meade  stock  farm,  and  official  dispenser  of 
municipal  patronage  as  boss  of  Tammany  Hall.  But  he 
wanted  to  run  a  newspaper.  So  in  May  Mr.  Croker  secured 
the  controlling  interest  in  a  daily  sporting  paper.  News 
features  were  added,  one  or  two  facile  writers  were  employed 
to  abuse  and  malign  Mr.  Croker's  personal  enemies,  and 
shrewd  advertising  agents  and  solicitors  were  sent  out 
to  work  up  the  Tammany  advertising.  The  whole  machin- 
ery of  the  organization  was  brought  into  play  to  force 
a  circulation,  as  John  Kelly  in  former  years  had  tried 
to  force  the  circulation  of  the  old  Star.  Saloon- 
keepers were  ordered  to  boom  it  and  to  compel 
vendors  with  little  stands  in  front  of  their  business 
places  to  boycott  journals  not  friendly  to  Mr.  Croker.  Dis- 
trict leaders  were  ordered  to  push  the  publication,  and  in 
eleven  of  the  districts  the  leaders  were  compelled  to  hold 
meetings  and  instruct  their  district  captains  and  heelers  to 
boom  it.  In  at  least  one  instance  the  district  leader  made 
the  public  announcement  that  he  would  give  an  appointment 
on  the  fire  or  police  force  to  the  man  getting  the  largest 
number  of  subscribers  within  a  month.  But  the  few  re- 
maining papers  under  the  Tammany  yoke  saw  that  the 
Croker  publication  was  cutting  into  their  advertising.  Mr. 
Croker  was  warned  to  get  out  of  Newspaper  Row.  This 
was  after  election,  when  warning  whispers  sounded  louder 
than  thunder-claps  before,  and  Mr.  Croker  got  out. 

An  authority  on  real-estate  matters  states  that  $706,410,- 
SS5  is  at  this  time  loaned  out  on  real  estate  in  New  York 
city,  having  an  actual  market  valuation  of  $2,604,000,000. 
The  largest  part  of  this  indebtedness  is  past  due,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  call  by  the  lenders  at  any  time.  It  estimates,  indeed, 
that  about  $618,000,000  of  the  money  loaned  on  mortgages 
on  New  York  city  real  estate  is  subject  to  call  on  not  more 
than  thirty  days'  notice.  This  sum  is  about  equal  to  half  of 
the  whole  volume  of  money  composing  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  United  States  at  this  time.  A  trade  journal 
speaks  of  this  condition  of  affairs  in  the  present  financial 
strain  as  "a  magazine  under  the  real-estate  market  which  | 
could  be  exploded  at  any  time." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  said  to  be  growing  really  hand- 
some as  he  becomes  grayer,  graver,  and  thinner. 

Alfred  Pinchot  is  the  first  American  to  be  graduated  at  a 
school  of  forestry  and  take  up  forestry  as  a  profession.  He 
is  the  consulting  torester  on  the  estate  of  George  W.  Van- 
derbilt,  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 

Governor  McKinley's  mail  since  his  last  election  has  been 
most  astonishing.  It  is  said  he  receives  hundreds  of  letters 
every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  him  for  President. 

Ismail  Pasha,  whose  bad  luck  is  traced  by  many  Egyp- 
tians to  his  act  while  Khedive  in  allowing  the  removal  of 
Cleopatra's  needle,  is  not  permitted  to  leave  Constantinople 
without  the  surveillance  of  a  medical  man,  who  is  also  a 
diplomatic  spy. 

Ferdinand  Ward,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  the  "  Napo- 
leon of  Finance,"  15  now  working  in  a  little  printing  shop  in 
New  York.  His  employer  and  associates  know  his  past, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  the  best  workman  in  the  establishment. 
He  learned  his  trade  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mgr.  Satolli,  the  Pope's  embassador  to  this  country,  was 
much  feted  socially  by  the  faithful  in  Washington  last  season, 
and  his  keen  Italian  face  will  be  a  frequent  one  in  capi- 
tal drawing-rooms  lor  many  seasons  now.  All  presented  to 
him  courtesy  and  kiss  the  ring,  as  to  a  cardinal,  and  at  din- 
ners he  is  given  precedence  over  all  secular  digmiaries. 

Among  Paderewski's  Christmas  presents  was  a  miniature 
grand  piano  in  ebony,  with  tiny  white  keys  of  silver  and 
black  keys  of  gold.  The  little  instrument  has  a  sweet  tone. 
M.  Paderewski  has  earned  during  the  year  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  is  working  hard  upon  his  Polish 
opera.  Just  before  he  goes  on  the  platform  he  dips  his 
fingers  into  water  almost  too  hot  to  be  borne — to  render 
them  more  supple,  it  is  supposed. 

"  Red  Apple  Smith"  is  one  of  the  noted  characters  of  the 
congressional  lobby.  Each  morning  he  appears  at  the  Cap- 
itol with  a  quantity  of  mammoth  red  apples,  and  he  dis- 
tributes these  among  the  committee-rooms  where  he  has 
measures  pending  and  among  the  congressmen  whose  influ- 
ence he  wishes  to  obtain.  In  this  way  he  distributes  hun- 
dreds of  apples  every  week  that  Congress  is  in  session.  He 
has  been  at  this  for  years,  and  has  put  a  number  of 
claims  through.     His  specialty  is  war  claims. 

In  the  hall  at  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales's  resi- 
dence, Sandringham,  is  a  weighing-machine,  and  every 
visitor  has  bis  or  her  name,  address,  and  weight  duly  en- 
tered in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  More  than  one  lady 
has  been  heard  to  express  extreme  annoyance  at  this  li  ordeal 
by  weight"  ;  but  the  prince  insists  upon  the  function.  The 
only  visitor  to  Sandringham  who,  so  far,  has  managed  to 
evade  his  royal  highness's  ukase  is  the  Duchess  of  Teck, 
and  she  wittily  declares  that  it  is  not  insisted  upon  in  her 
case,  "lest  she  should  break  the  machine." 

The  late  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Embassador  to  Russia 
some  fifty  years  ago,  had  natural  legs  which  ran  away  with 
him,  owing  to  a  peculiar  nervous  affection  from  which  he 
suffered.  Lord  Stuart's  secretary,  Mr.  Blomfield,  passed  him 
once  running  rapidly  along  the  quays.  Afterward  he  heard 
himself  called,  and  found  Lord  Stuart  clinging  to  a  lamp-post. 
"  I  wanted  particularly  to  speak  to  you,  but  could  not  stop ; 
my  legs  ran  away  with  me."  On  another  occasion  he  rushed 
involuntarily  through  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  and  was  only 
forcibly  stopped  by  an  equerry  at  the  door  of  the  emperor's 
private  room. 

M.  Dupuy,  the  president  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  earned  the  admiration  of  everybody  by  the  wonder- 
ful nerve  and  coolness  he  displayed  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
dynamite  outrage  in  the  Chamber.  In  the  middle  of  the 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and  horror  that  naturally 
followed,  and  amid  the  screams  of  frightened  women  and 
shouts  of  equally  terrified  men,  his  bell  was  distinctly 
heard,  and,  with  his  arms  upheld  and  a  very  pale  face,  the 
order  was  given  in  resonant  tones  :  "  Messieurs,  la  seance 
continue  ! "  This  soon  brought  about  a  little  more  order, 
and  most  of  the  uninjured  deputies  were  quick  to  follow 
their  courageous  president's  example. 

Secretary  Lamont  was  the  first  President's  private  secre- 
tary to  get  $5,000,  but  now  his  New  York  railroad  and  other 
stocks  bring  him  in  several  times  this  amount.  Lamont's 
ability  aided  materially  in  making  the  railroad  property  so 
valuable.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  $30,000,000  and 
its  stock  sells  for  $1  50.  Not  long  ago  it  was  only  $20,000,- 
000,  and  it  sold  at  $60.  Lamont  got  a  good  slice  of  the 
stock  when  he  entered  the  company.  He  had  a  big  salary, 
and  his  ability  was  so  pronounced  that  he  was  taken  into  a 
large  number  of  the  biggest  institutions  of  New  York.  He 
was  secretary  or  treasurer  of  a  number  of  these,  and  he  was 
a  director  in  eighteen  different  stock  companies. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  when  he  arrives  at  his  office  in  the 
morning,  finds  about  a  bushel  of  letters  and  papers  on  his 
desk.  He  wades  through  them  like  a  Spartan,  but  not  with- 
out interruption,  for  there  is  a  string  of  people  to  see  him  all 
day  long.  When  evening  comes,  he  appears  in  a  dress-suit 
at  Delmonico's  or  somewhere  else,  looking  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  and  delivers  a  speech  that  makes  everybody  think  he 
has  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  week,  except  to  think  out  what 
he  was  going  to  say.  At  a  banquet  Mr.  Depew  allows  all 
his  glasses  to  be  filled,  but  he  lets  them  stand  until  the  cham- 
pagne is  served.  He  believes  a  person  can  drink  a  pint  of 
champagne  without  harm,  if  he  leaves  the  other  wines  alone 
and  eats  with  moderation.  A  fair  estimate  of  his  fortune  is 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  income  from  aP  sources, 
including  his  salary  as  president  of  the  Nev.  ltral, 

is  in  the  neighborhood  of  eighty  thousand  d 
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THE    VENUS    OF    PARIS. 

The  Comtesse  de  l'He  d'Or  was,  perhaps,  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  Paris.  She  had  everything  to  make  her  life 
happy.  Her  husband  adored  her  and  trusted  her  implicitly. 
He  gave  her  a  freedom  that  he  knew  she  would  not  abuse, 
and  he  took  a  pride  in  her  social  triumphs.  She  had  few 
enemies.  Her  manners  were  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  her 
position  was  far  too  secure  for  any  jealousy  on  her  own  part. 
She  was  not  vain — the  really  beautiful  are  seldom  so  ;  and 
if  her  triumphs  were  necessary  to  her  life  as  the  air  of 
heaven,  at  least  they  were  brilliant  and  great.  She  made  the 
art  of  being  beautiful  her  whole  study.  It  became  to  her  an 
absorbing  interest,  and  admiration  was  to  her  as  food  and 
drink.  Nature  had  lavishly  dowered  her  with  charms.  Her 
eyes,  blue  as  the  sea,  were  the  inspiration  of  the  young  poets 
of  the  capital  ;  her  lips  were  ideal,  it  was  said  ;  her  teeth 
were  perfect,  and  her  head  the  head  of  a  goddess.  Small 
wonder,  perhaps,  that  she  should  devote  her  soul  to  the  wor- 
ship of  herself.  Every  one  encouraged  her.  The  very  peo- 
ple knew  her,  and  as  she  drove  she  heard  sometimes  their 
words  :  "  Via  la  belle  Comtesse  ! "  "  Via  la  V^nus  de 
Paris  ! " 

On  her  thirtieth  birthday  a  great  terror  came  into  her  life, 
and  would  not  be  stilled.  Night  and  day  it  haunted  her. 
It  came  to  her  like  a  spectre,  and  stood  forever  before  her, 
and  sometimes  it  sat  like  ice  upon  her  heart. 

A  well-known  figure  in  Parisian  society  of  the  time  was  a 
certain  veteran,  the  Marechal  Boutigny. 

He  was  grim  and  sinister.  He  spoke  often  to  Mme.  la 
Comtesse  of  the  great  beauty  of  his  own  day,  the  famous 
Aurelie  de  Frontignac. 

"  She  is  dead,  is  she  not  ?  "  said  she,  one  night. 

"To  the  world,  Mme.  la  Comtesse." 

"  She  lives,  then  !     She  must  be  seventy." 

Madame  shuddered.  A  certain  pallor  took  her  face  and 
M.  le  Marechal  gave  his  grim  laugh. 

"Without  doubt,"  he  said. 

"She  was  very  beautiful?"  she  asked  later,  seeming  fasci- 
nated by  the  subject. 

He  saw  once  more  the  whiteness  of  her  face,  and  he 
smiled.  She  shuddered  again.  M.  le  Marechal  seemed  in 
league  with  the  devil  that  haunted  her. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  he  said. 

There  was  silence  ;  and  then  she  persisted  : 

"  More  beautiful  than  I  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  were  impossible  ! "  he  said,  with  grim 
gallantry. 

The  cold  fear  at  her  heart  goaded  her  on. 

"  As  beautiful  ?  " 

"  Mme.  la  Comtesse  will  pardon  her,"  he  said  ;  "Aurelie 
de  Frontignac  was  as  beautiful." 

She  moved  away  then,  and  sought  out  an  old  woman,  the 
Duchesse  d'Avignon.  This  lady  was  eighty,  and  her 
memory  was  fresh  and  true. 

She  received  the  countess  with  open  arms  and  a  ready 
compliment. 

"  Flatteuse,"  said  the  countess,  playfully,  "  I  do  not  de- 
serve that.  You  must  have  seen  women  fairer  than  I — 
Aurelie  de  Frontignac,  for  example." 

"Ah,  she  was  beautiful!"  cried  the  old  woman;  "yes, 
my  dear,  you  have  had  one  rival  within  my  memory." 

Then  the  countess  knew  what  she  wished  to  know,  and 
she  passed  on  to  her  husband  :  "  I  am  a  little  tired,  Jules. 
I  wish  to  go  home  ! " 


In  a  certain  village  called  Arbisson,  not  many  miles  from 
Paris,  stood  a  big  square  house  within  walls.  The  great 
gates  were  kept  firmly  barred,  and  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world  was  carried  on  through  a  little  side  door. 
In  the  neglected  garden,  Old-World  flowers  managed  to 
grow  in  rich  disorder.  The  golden  marigolds  had  sown 
themselves  till  in  the  course  of  years  they  had  become  a 
flaming  sea,  whose  warm  yellow  was  only  heightened  in 
tone  by  contrast  with  the  paler  tint  of  the  huge  sunflowers  that 
stood  like  sentinels  above.  Ivies  and  creepers  grew  on  the 
house  itself,  and  wild  convolvulus  bound  the  trees. 

The  people  of  the  village  had  long  since  lost  their  curi- 
osity as  to  the  woman  who  lived  her  lonely  life  within 
those  walls.  Thirty  years  ago  the  house  had  been  suddenly 
bought,  and  a  lady  and  two  servants  had  taken  up  their 
abode  there,  and  had  since  lived  quietly  on.  For  ten  years 
the  lady  never  left  the  grounds.  Old  Pierre  Roget,  the 
notary,  had  happened  to  be  passing  when  the  occupants 
arrived,  and  the  word  had  gone  round  that  the  lady  was  very 
beautiful — "  Comme  un  reve,"  he  had  said. 

But  at  the  end  of  those  ten  years,  it  was  a  faded  and  gray- 
haired  woman  who  began  to  take  her  solitary  walks.  The 
notary  had  gone  to  his  rest,  and  his  words  were  forgotten. 
Though  not  far  from  Paris,  this  village  knew  little  of  the 
life  of  the  great  city,  and  faces  that  were  known  in  the  capi- 
tal, as  the  bust  on  a  penny  is  known,  might  pass  through  the 
street  of  Arbisson  unrecognized.  Still  the  curi  said  that  the 
single  visitor  who,  perhaps  once  in  a  year  or  two,  called  at 
the  old  house  and  was  admitted,  was,  he  thought,  the  famous 
Marechal  Boutigny,  of  whom  they  had  all  heard.  The  serv- 
ants told  nothing,  and  madame  was  a  heretic,  and  did  not 
attend  mass,  so  that  the  curd  had  no  more  claim  to  admit- 
tance to  her  house  than  any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  and  could  boast  no  more  knowledge  of  her  than  they. 
He  could  only  surmise  that  she  was  some  one  of  importance 
who  wished  to  hide  herself  from  the  world. 

There  arrived  one  day  in  Arbisson  a  very  smart  carriage. 
The  coachman  drove  through  the  village,  looking  about  him 
as  one  who  seeks  landmarks,  and  finally  drew  up  before  the 
gates  of  the  old  house.  Here  the  occupant  of  the  carriage, 
a  lady  closely  veiled  and  in  a  long  cloak,  alighted.  She 
sought  the  little  door  in  the  wall,  and  rang,  and  after  an 
interval  she  was  admitted. 

.  ivsa  the  Comtesse  de  l'He  d'Or  who  followed  the  at- 
x.t  up  through  the  burning  marigolds  to  the  house.    She 


looked  round  her  as  she  went,  and  marveled  at  the  blaze  of 
color.  There  were  poppies  that  looked  like  a  field  of  blood. 
Grass  stood  up  greenly  from  the  neglected  paths,  and  daisies 
flecked  the  lawn  with  white.  Two  great  dogs  came  bound- 
ing toward  her,  and  rubbed  themselves  affectionately  against 
her  skirts.     The  countess  stooped  and  caressed  them. 

Now  she  was  near  the  house.  The  front-door  stood  open, 
and  from  some  inner  room  came  the  sound  of  a  piano.  It 
was  being  very  exquisitely  played.  She  entered  the  house. 
There  was  a  big,  square  hall,  bare  and  comfortless,  and  lead- 
ing from  it  were  many  doors.  It  was  from  one  of  these 
that  the  music  came,  but  something  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  countess,  and  she  paused.  An  easel  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  stone  floor,  and  upon  it  a  picture.  It  was  the 
portrait  of  a  woman.  Her  glowing  beauty  seemed  to  live. 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  recognized  a  face  more  fair,  it  might  be, 
than  her  own. 

"  Your  mistress  ?  "  she  said  to  the  attendant.  She  spoke 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  reverence,  as  one  who  speaks  before 
a  shrine. 

"  Yes,  madame,  my  mistress,  as  she  was,  five-and-thirty 
years  ago." 

The  countess  said  no  more.  She  stood  for  some  moments 
before  the  painting  in  silence,  and  then  she  made  a  sign  that 
she  was  ready.  The  woman  led  her  to  the  door,  which  she 
opened,  and  then  she  withdrew. 

In  the  last  few  minutes  the  countess  had  grown  deadly 
pale.  She  found  herself  in  a  large  and  well-furnished  room, 
with  three  windows  that  looked  out  upon  the  flaming  sea  of 
marigolds.  A  lady  rose  from  the  piano  as  her  visitor  en- 
tered.    The  countess  advanced  with  a  chill  fear  at  her  heart. 

Was  it  possible  that  this  thin  and  withered  creature  had 
once  sat  for  the  portrait  that  stood  in  the  hall  ?  Could  it  be 
that  the  flesh,  once  so  firm  and  white,  was  the  same  as  the 
dry  and  puckered  skin  of  the  face  before  her — that  those 
were  the  cheeks  that  had  glowed  with  health  and  loveliness 
— that  those  dim  eyes  set  in  a  net-work  of  lines  were  the 
laughing  eyes  of  the  picture  ? 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  explain  my  visit,"  the  countess 
said,  in  an  uncertain  voice  ;  "  I  greatly  wished  to  see  you, 
who  have  also  been  called  the  Venus  of  Paris." 

"  Once,"  said  the  old  woman. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  And  my  mantle  has  fallen  on  you,"  she  added,  half  in 
question.  "  I  have  heard  of  you,"  she  went  on,  after  a  few 
moments;  "and  I  expected  you.  The  Marechal  Boutigny 
had  written.  Look  at  me.  You  are  very  beautiful.  But 
not  more  beautiful  than  was  I.  See  my  bands.  They  were 
once  white  and  soft  as  your  own,  and  this  poor  neck  was 
round  and  full  like  yours.  Beauty  counted  for  more  in  my 
day  than  in  yours,  and  I  had  my  lovers  by  the  score " 

There  were  tears  in  the  old  woman's  eyes,  and  her  voice 
shook. 

"  You  are  believed  to  be  dead,"  said  the  countess. 

"That  was  my  wish,"  replied  Aurdlie  de  Frontignac; 
"  my  day  was  over." 


The  Comtesse  de  l'He  d'Or  paused  once  more  before  the 
picture  in  the  hall,  and  tried  to  trace  in  the  exquisite  features 
some  likeness  to  the  face  she  had  just  seen.  A  film  was  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  she  could  see  only  the  haggard  face  of 
the  old  woman.  Through  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  painting, 
the  withered  and  faded  face  seemed  to  (00k  out  at  her.  She 
could  see  now  where  the  lines  had  been  destined  to  weave 
their  grim  network  round  the  eyes.  She  could  trace  the 
gradual  fa1ling-in  of  the  cheeks,  the  puckering  of  the  fair 
skin.  She  turned  away  and  passed  through  the  open  door. 
She  did  not  see  now  the  flaring  blaze  of  the  marigolds  and 
poppies.  She  followed  the  attendant  through  their  flames  as 
one  who  walks  in  a  dream. 


The  countess  stood  before  her  mirror  and  looked  at  her 
beautiful  face.  The  spectre  came  and  stood  beside  her,  and 
the  reflection  underwent  a  hideous  change.  The  freshness 
seemed  slowly  to  fade  from  the  skin,  and  the  mouth  fell  in  a 
little  and  grew  hard  and  set.  Then  the  chin  and  the  nose 
seemed  to  advance,  and  hollows  formed  themselves  in  the 
cheeks.  The  forehead  was  no  longer  smooth.  The  two 
faint  lines  had  deepened  to  furrows.  And  the  eyes  !  Her 
own  eyes,  grown  eager  and  wild,  gazed  out  at  her  from 
wrinkled  wells. 

She  looked  again.  There  was  only  her  own  young  face, 
but  could  she  not  trace  even  now  the  beginning  of  these 
horrors  ?     A  shuddering  went  over  her. 

She  reviewed  the  miserable  weapons  with  which  she  might 
wage  her  war  against  these  grisly  foes — the  morphia  needle, 
the  rouge-pot,  the  blanc  de  perle,  the  golden  dye,  and  she 
shuddered  again.     There  remained  one  other  weapon. 

She  chose,  of  course,  according  to  domestically  incon- 
venient, but  time-honored  precedent,  the  night  of  a  ball. 
She  moved  about  amongst  her  guests,  radiant  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  youth  and  perfect  beauty.  Her  conversation 
sparkled  with  witty  retort  and  ready  jest.  The  marechal 
came  up  to  her  with  old-fashioned  gallantry,  and  paid  her  a 
grim  compliment. 

She  laughed  back  at  him. 

"  I  have  seen  Aurelie  de  Frontignac,"  she  said. 

"Then  you  have  seen  what  remains  of  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  day." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  the  countess. 

"She  did  well  to  bury  herself?"  he  asked. 

"  She  did  well,"  replied  the  countess  ;  "  but  I  shall  do 
better." 

The  marechal  searched  her  face. 

"  You  have  discovered  the  Elixir  of  Life  ? "  he  asked. 

"  The  secret  of  eternal  youth,"  she  answered. 


You  know  the  end  of  this  type  of  story. 
They  found   her  dead   the  next  day,  and  the   Marechal 
Boutigny  understood.  RICHARD  PRYCE. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


EI  Matador. 
Hushed  is  the  din  of  tongues ;  on  gallant  steeds, 

With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-poised  lance 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds, 

And,  lowly  bending,  to  the  lists  advance; 

Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featly  prance  ; 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 

The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladies'  lovely  glance. 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  toils  repay. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  arrayed, 

But  all  afoot,  the  light-limbed  matador 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade, 

The  lord  of  lowing  herds  ;  but  not  before 

The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed ; 

His  arms,  a  dart,  he  fighis  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed — 
Alas  I  too  oft  condemned  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion  ;  lo  1  the  signal  falls, 

The  den  expands,  and  expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 

Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 

And  wildly  staring,  spurns  with  sounding  foot 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe  ; 

Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eyes'  dilated  glow. 

Sudden  he  slops  ;  his  eye  is  fixed  ;  away, 

Away,  thou  heedless  boy  1  prepare  the  spear  ; 
Now  is  thy  time  to  perish,  or  display 

The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 

With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers  veer ; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes  ; 

Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear ; 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes  ; 
Dart  follows  dart  ;  lance,  lance  ;  bellowings  speak  his  woes. 

Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 

Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse  ; 

Though  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretched  a  mangled  corse  ; 

Another — hideous  sight !  unseamed  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source  ; 

Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears; 

Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharmed  he  bears. 

Foiled,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 

And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray. 

And  now  the  matadors  around  him  play. 
Shake  the  red  cloak  and  poise  the  ready  brand  ; 

Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way — 
Vain  rage  1  the  mantle  quits  the  cunning  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — 'tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the  sand  ! 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 

Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies  ; 
He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline  ; 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 

Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears  ;  on  high 

The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes — 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

— Lord  Byron. 


The  Bull-Fight  of  Gazul. 
King  Almanzor,  of  Granada,  he  hath  bid  the  trumpet  sound, 
He    hath    summoned    all   the    Moorish    lords,    from    the  hills  and 

plains  around  ; 
From  Vega  and  Sierra,  from  Betis  and  Xenil, 
They  have  come  with  helm  and  cuirass  of  gold  and  twisted  steel. 
Tis  the  holy  Baptist's  feast  they  hold  in  royalty  and  state, 
And  they  have  closed  the   spacious    lists,   beside    the   Alhambra's 

gate. 
In  gowns  of  black  with  silver  laced,  within  the  tented  ring, 
Eight  Moors  to  fight  the  bull  are  placed,  in  presence  of  the  King. 
Eight  Moorish  lords  of  valor  tried,  with  stalwart  arm  and  true, 
The  onset  of  the  beasts  abide,  as  they  come  rushing  through. 
The    deeds    they've   done,    the    spoils   they've    won,    fill   all   with 

hope  and  trust, 
Yet,   ere   high   in    heaven   appears  the  sun,  they  all  have  bit  the 

dustl 
Then  sounds  the  trumpet  clearly,  then  clangs   the   loud   tambour, 
Make  room,  make  room  for  Gazul  1 — throw  wide,  throw  wide  the 

door ! 
Blow,  blow  the  trumpet  clearer  still  I  more  loudly  strike  the  drum  1 
The  Alcayde  of  Algava  to  fight  the  bull  doth  come. 
And  first  before  the  King  he  passed,  with  reverence  stooping  low, 
And    next    he    bowed    him    to   the    Queen,    and    the   Inlantas   all 

a-rowe ; 
Then  to  his  lady's  grace  he  turned,  and  she  to  him  did  throw 
A  scarf  from  out  her  balcony  was  whiter  than  the  snow. 
With  the  life-blood  of  the  slaughtered  lords  all  slippery  is  the  sand, 
Yet  proudly  in  the  centre  hath  Gazul  ta'en  his  stand  ; 
And  ladies  look  with  heaving   breast,  and  lords  with  anxious  eye, 
But  firmly  he  extends  his  arm — his  look  is  calm  and  high. 
Three  bulls  against  the  Knight   are   loosed,  and   two   come   roar- 

ing  on, 
He  rises  high  in  stirrup,  forth  stretching  his  rejdn  ; 
Each  furious  beast  upon  the  breast  he  deals  him  such  a  blow, 
He  blindly  totters  and  gives  back  across  the  sand  to  go. 
1  Turn,  Gazul— turn  I  "  the  people  cry;  the  third  comes  up  behind, 
Low  to  the  sand  his  head  holds  he,  his  nostrils  snuff  the  wind. 
The  mountaineers  that  lead  the  steers  without  stand  whispering  low, 
'  Now  thinks  this  proud  Alcayde  to  stun  Harpado  so?" 
From  Guadiana  conies  he  not,  he  comes  not  from  Xenil, 
From  Guadalarif  of  the  plain,  or  Barves  of  the  hill ; 
But  where  from  out  the  forest  burst  Xarama's  waters  clear, 
Beneath  the  oak-trees  was  he  nursed— this  proud  and  stately  steer. 
Dark  is  his  hide  on  either  side,  but  the  blood  within  doth  boil. 
And  the  dun  hide  glows,  as  if  on  fire,  as  he  paws  to  the  turmoil. 
His  eyes  are  jet,  and  ihey  are  set  in  crystal  rings  of  snow  ; 
But  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  brass  upon  the  foe. 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  bull  the  horns  stand  close  and  near. 
From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  skull  like  daggers  they  appear  ; 
His  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  ol  some  old  knotied  tree. 
Whereon  the  monsters  shagged  mane,  like  billows  curled,  ye  see. 
His  legs  are  short,  his  hams  are  thick,  his  hoofs  are  black  as  night, 
Like  a  strong  flail  he  holds  his  tail  in  fierceness  of  his  might ; 
Like  something  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  from  forth  the  rock, 
Harpado  of  Xnrama  stands,  to  bide  the  Alcayde's  shock. 
Now  stops   the  drum  ;  close,  close   they   come  ;  thrice   meet,  and 

thrice  give  back  ; 
The  white  foam  of  Harpado  lies  on  the-charger's  breast  of  black — 
The  white  foam  of  the  charger  on  Harpado's  front  of  dun. 
Once  more  advance  upon  his  lance— once  more,  thou  fearless  one  I 
Once  more,  once  more  I — in  dust  and  gore  to  ruin  must  thou  reel  I 
In  vain,  in  vain  thou  tearest  the  sand  with  furious  heel  t 
In  vain,  in  vain,  thou  noble  beast  I — I  see,  I  see  thee  stagger, 
Now  keen  and  cold  thy  neck  must  hold  the  stern  Alcayde's  dagger  ! 
They  have  slipped  a  noose  around  his  feet,  six  horses  are  brought  in, 
And  away  they  drag  Harpado  with  a  loud  and  joyful  din. 
Now  stoop  thee,  lady,  from  thy  stand,  and  the  ring  of  price  bestow 
Upon  Gazul  of  Algava,  that  hath  laid  Harpado  low  I 

— John  Gibson  Lockhart. 


January  22,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WAS    IT    A    MURDER  ? 

Our  Correspondent  discusses  the  Ardlamont  Mystery— Big  Insurance 

on  a  Minor's  Life— Was  there  a  Woman  in  the  Case  ?— 

The  Scotch  Verdict  of  "Not  Proven." 


Even  the  weather  and  influenza  have  taken  second  place 
as  topics  of  conversation  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  in 
drawing-rooms  and  clubs  one  hears  of  nothing  but  the 
"Ardlamont  murder  mystery."  Since  the  Maybrick  case, 
London  has  not  shown  such  an  absorbing  interest  in  any 
criminal  case  as  it  has  evinced  in  this  trial  in  Edinburgh  of 
Mr.  Alfred  John  Monson  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Lieuten- 
ant Hambrough  at  Ardlamont  in  August  last.  The  daily 
and  weekly  papers  have  been  full  of  it,  and  the  best  de- 
scriptive writers  and  newspaper  artists  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  been  busy  for  a  month  or  more  discussing  the  case 
in  all  its  bearings  and  keeping  us  fully  informed  of  the  small- 
est detail  of  the  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary 
in  the  modern  Athens.  There  were  fifty  reporters  constantly 
on  duty  in  the  court  and  as  many  more  reliefs  outside.  The 
crowds  within  and  without  the  court  have  been  enormous 
every  day  of  the  trial ;  before  daylight,  even,  on  the  first 
day,  those  on  hand  to  gain  admission  almost  filled  old  Parlia- 
ment Square.  "  Patti  prices "  would  have  prevailed  had 
there  been  a  fee  charged  for  admission.  As  it  was,  several 
young  men  blessed  with  an  audacity  equal  to  their  curiosity 
have  boasted  that  they  got  in  in  the  assumed  character  of 
advocates,  and  one  even  hears  of  an  adventurous  member  of 
the  fair  sex  who  got  herself  up  in  wig,  gown,  white  cravat, 
and  other  visible  essentials  of  the  professional  costume,  and 
triumphantly  heard  and  saw  it  all. 

The  prominence  of  the  persons  involved  has  much  to  do 
with  the  interest  the  case  has  aroused.  Lieutenant  Ham- 
brough, the  young  man  supposed  to  have  been  murdered, 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  Major  Hambrough,  of  Steephill 
Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  described  as  Luttrell 
Court  in  "Comin'  Through  the  Rye."  The  Hambroughs 
have  long  been  prominent  people  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  inhabitants  owe  to  their  beneficence  a  parish  church, 
eight  schools,  and  other  public  buildings.  Young  Ham- 
brough was  the  heir  to  Steephill  Castle  and  the  Ventnor  es- 
tates, a  property  worth  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
on  coming  of  age  six  months  from  now  would  have  inherited 
Pipewell  Hall,  in  Northampton,  and  some  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  from  his  maternal  grandfather.  His  aunt  is 
the  Mrs.  Reeves,  known  in  literature  as  "  Helen  Mathers," 
who  wrote  "  Comin'  Through  the  Rye." 

Alfred  John  Monson,  the  man  accused  of  the  crime,  is 
also  a  person  of  social  prominence,  and  his  conviction  would 
have  brought  disgrace  on  more  than  one  noble  house.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  J.  Monson,  Rector  of  Kirby- 
Underdale,  grandson  of  the  second  Baron  Monson,  and  his 
mother  is  a  daughter  of  the  fifth  Viscount  Galway.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Agnes  Maud  Day,  daughter  of  a  colliery 
owner,  in  the  capital  of  Natal,  South  Africa,  twelve  years 
ago,  and  has  three  children. 

Young  Hambrough,  it  seems,  was  more  fond  of  an  out- 
of-door  life  than  of  books,  and  had  been  educated  at  home 
until  four  years  ago.  At  that  time,  his  father  desiring  him 
to  enter  the  army,  Monson  was  secured  as  tutor  to  coach 
him  for  Sandhurst.  But  he  presently  decided  to  make  the 
militia  a  "  back-door "  to  the  army  :  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  militia  company,  and  had  his 
name  down  for  the  Grenadier  Guards.  Some  say  Monson 
taught  him  other  things  than  are  learned  in  books,  and  that 
he  soon  indulged  in  expensive  dissipations.  In  any  event, 
he  certainly  was  estranged  from  his  family,  squandered  large 
sums  of  money,  and  becoming  financially  involved,  resorted 
to  money-lenders.  His  father,  too,  was  more  or  less  embar- 
rassed for  funds,  and  had  resorted  to  various  schemes,  com- 
mon among  the  owners  of  entailed  estates,  to  replenish  his 
exchequer.  Among  other  devices,  young  Hambrough  raised 
money  on  insurances  on  his  life,  two  policies  for  ten  thous- 
and pounds  each  having  been  taken  out  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Monson — though  how  she  could  furnish  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  give  her  an  insurable  interest  in  his  life  to  that  ex- 
tent is  not  apparent.  Her  husband  at  that  time  was  an  un- 
discharged bankrupt,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  he  had 
been  reduced  to  obtaining  such  petty  sums  as  twelve  shil- 
lings from  pawnbrokers. 

So  matters  stood  last  August,  when  Monson  had  Ham- 
brough down  for  the  shooting  at  Ardlamont,  a  country 
house  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  the 
narrow  strait  separating  that  little  island  from  Argyllshire. 
Late  on  the  evening  of  August  gth,  Monson  and  Ham- 
brough went  out  on  Ardlamont  Bay  in  a  hired  boat.  Ac- 
cording to  Monson's  story  the  boat  struck  a  rock  and  cap- 
sized, and  Hambrough  managed  to  reach  a  rock  and  cling 
there  until  rescued  in  another  boat  by  his  tutor.  But  Mon- 
son knew  that  Hambrough  could  not  swim,  and  the  first 
charge  against  him  in  the  recent  trial  was  of  attempted 
murder  in  this  episode.  He  was  accused  of  having  cut  a 
hole  in  the  boat  to  swamp  it,  and  the  rock  which  he  says 
made  the  hole — a  section  of  the  boat,  the  rowlock,  and  a 
knife  were  among  the  "productions,"  or  pieces  of  dumb 
evidence  produced  in  the  trial — is  not  to  be  found  in  Ardla- 
mont Bay. 

The  following  morning  Hambrough,  Monson,  and  one 
"  Edward  Sweeney,  alias  Davis,  alias  Scott,  known  in  racing 
circles  as  '  Ted  Davis  '  or  '  Long  Ted,'  "  as  the  "  indica- 
tion," or  indictment,  calls  him,  set  out  to  shoot  in  a  wood 
near  Ardlamont  House.  They  had  been  gone  but  a 
short  time  when  Monson  and  Scott  returned,  saying  that 
while  Hambrough  was  separated  from  them  they  had  heard 
a  shot,  and  going  to  him,  found  him  lying  dead  in  a  ditch  ; 
they  had  lifted  him  to  a  sunken  wall  beside  the  ditch,  and 
then  come  back  with  the  sad  news.  Upon  this  representa- 
tion, a  local  physician  signed  a  certificate  of  death  and  the 
remains  were  removed  to  Ventnor  and  buried  near  the  family 
residence.  But  the  insurance  companies  made  investigation, 
the  body  of  young   Hambrough  was  exhumed,  and  the  re- 


sult was  that  Monson  was  arrested  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month.  Every  attempt  to  find  Scott  was  in  vain,  and  his 
complete  disappearance,  in  spite  of  all  the  machinery  of  the 
police,  has  been  the  most  mysterious  feature  of  the  case. 
He  was  at  Ardlamont  ostensibly  as  engineer  of  Monson's 
steam  launch,  but  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  Monson's 
accomplice  in  the  deed,  inasmuch  as  he  disappeared  utterly 
the  day  after  the  shooting  and  is  known  to  have  been  on 
familiar  terms  with  Monson  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  bookmaker  or  bookmaker's  clerk. 

That  was  four  months  ago,  and  on  December  12th  the 
trial  began  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edinburgh. 
It  brought  to  notice  several  peculiarities  of  Scottish  law. 
The  jury  consists  of  fifteen  good  men  and  true,,  and  these 
are  set  to  hearing  testimony,  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion, without  any  preliminary  addresses  by  counsel.  The 
result  is  that  it  generally  takes  all — if  not  more  than  all — 
their  wits  to  find  out  what  the  counsel  are  trying  to  prove, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  butchers 
and  bakers  and  candlestick-makers  of  whom  this  particular 
jury  was  composed  were  sadly  at  sea  now  and  again  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  testimony.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
ten  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  alone,  perhaps  almost  as 
many  more  for  the  defense,  and  the  articles  offered  in  evi- 
dence numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  ten-foot  rowan-tree,  taken  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder  or  accident.  It  had  stood  some  six 
yards  from  where  Hambrough  is  said  to  have  been  when 
shot,  and  as  it,  with  two  other  trees  near  it,  were  observed 
to  be  peppered  with  pellets,  as  if  from  a  gun,  scattered  and 
at  about  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  it  was  held  by  the 
prosecution  that  this  proved  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  at  a 
greater  distance  than  from  Hambrough's  own  gun  and  hori- 
zontally. But  experts  showed  that  the  perforations  had  been 
made  six  or  eight  weeks  before  Hambrough's  death.  Other 
experts  testified  to  experiments — including  practice  with 
various  guns  and  powder  on  three  human  corpses  specially 
provided  from  the  Edinburgh  mortuary — showing  that 
the  gun  from  which  the  charge  came  must  have  been  at 
least  nine  feet  from  Hambrough  when  discharged. 
Another  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs,  representing  a 
man  in  various  attitudes,  such  as  might  ensue  from 
such  an  accident  as  it  was  claimed  Hambrough  was  the  vic- 
tim of,  and  all  of  them  showed  how  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  received  the  charge  in  the  back  of  his  head  from  his 
own  gun.  One  of  these  experts,  by  the  way,  was  Dr.  J. 
Bell,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  original 
of  Conan  Doyle's  famous  detective,  Sherlock  Holmes.  He 
held  that  the  young  man  could  not  possibly  have  taken  his 
own  life. 

As  if  the  jury  were  not  sufficiently  muddled  by  all  this 
conflicting  testimony  from  theorists  who  were  all  authorities 
and  yet  held  diametrically  opposite  views,  the  attempt  to 
show  a  sufficient  motive  was  made  before  them,  and  they 
were  expected  to  rise  above  joints,  pastry,  and  candlesticks 
and  grapple  with  knotty  financial  problems  about  insurable 
interests  and  the  dexterous  economic  juggling  by  which  the 
favored  ones  of  earth  extricate  themselves  from  financial 
holes.  The  fifteen  good  men  and  true  battled  with  the 
matter  for  ten  days,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth 
day  retired  and  returned  the  famous  Scotch  verdict 
"  not  proven."  It  was  shown  that  Monson  could  not, 
and  knew  that  he  could  not,  profit  by  the  insurance  on 
Lieutenant  Hambrough's  life  if  the  latter  died  in  his 
minority,  and  so  the  motive  for  the  crime  was  removed.  Of 
course  there  were  people  to  hint  that  jealousy  might  have 
provided  the  tutor  with  a  motive  for  killing  the  handsome 
young  lieutenant,  but  nothing  of  that  sort  came  out  in  the 
trial.  It  is  to  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  Scotch 
verdict  of  "  not  proven "  is  not  an  unwise  provision  of  the 
Scotch  laws,  for  in  their  jury  of  fifteen  it  takes  a  mere 
majority  to  hang,  and  the  "not  proven"  verdict  gives  an- 
other avenue  of  escape  to  those  of  whose  guilt  the  jury  has  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Piccadilly. 

London,  December  27,  1893. 


The  twenty  attractive  features  of  the  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion were  probably  as  follows  :  The  battle-ship  Illinois  ;  the 
Krupp  gun  exhibit ;  the  Art  Gallery  ;  the  exhibit  in  the 
United  States  Government  Building  ;  the  French  and  Ger- 
man sections  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  ; 
the  displays  made  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts 
Building  by  two  New  York  jewelry  and  silverware  firms  ; 
a  house  in  which  cocoa  was  served,  erected  by  a  private  firm  ; 
the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Idaho  State  Buildings  and 
the  German  Building ;  the  electric  launches  ;  the  electric 
scenic  theatre  in  the  Mining  Building  ;  the  Ada  Rehan  silver 
statue  ;  the  electric  column  in  the  Electricity  Building  ;  the 
fountain  in  Machinery  Hall ;  the  Ferris  wheel ;  the  street  in 
Cairo  ;  the  German  Village  ;  Old  Vienna  ;  the  South  Sea 
Island  Theatre  and  Village  ;  the  Beauty  Show  ;  the  Ostrich 

Farm. 

m  •  ^ 

David  Galloway,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  tried  to  introduce 
a  novelty  in  bridge-jumping  on  Christmas  day,  by  attempting 
to  leap  down  the  smoke-stack  of  a  moving  locomotive  on 
the  Pennsylvania  road  while  it  was  passing  under  a  bridge 
in  the  Smithsonian  grounds.  Galloway,  who  was  drunk, 
missed  the  smoke-stack,  struck  the  boiler,  and  rolled  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wheels.     He  was  arrested. 

m  ■  » 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  asserted  recently  in  Parliament :  "The 
most  dangerous  illusion  any  inhabitant  of  the  United  King- 
dom can  have  is  that  we  are  a  popular  power.     We  are 
probably  the  most  unpopular  of  the  great  powers." 
-♦•-•■ 

Edward  Atkinson,  speaking  to  the  Equity  Union  in  Bos- 
ton recently,  declared  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  to  be  the  most 
useful  man  who  ever  lived  in  New  York.  He  said  the  work 
of  the  capitalist  was  work  of  the  hardest  kind. 

The  room  which  Gambetta  occupied  at  the  foreign  office 
on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 


SOCIETY    AND    THE    STAGE. 

Our  Correspondent  says  New  York  is  Opening  Its  Doors  to  Actors 

and  Singers — Emma  Eames-Story  the  First  to  be 

Received— Is  It  More  Anglomania  ? 

A  novelty  of  this  season  is  the  introduction  of  lyric  and 
dramatic  artists  to  society.  Our  practice  has  been  to  ignore 
them  socially,  while  recognizing  their  professional  standing. 
Thus  no  one  asked  Sarasate  or  Wilhelmj  to  dinner,  and 
when  De  Reske  was  invited  to  Mrs.  Aster's,  he  was  told 
that  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  at  his  dis- 
posal for  a  song  or  two,  and  the  high-minded  tenor  declined 
the  honor  and  the  check.  Neither  Mrs.  Kendal  nor  Patti 
were  asked  anywhere  ;  Gerster  and  Tamagno  went  only  to 
the  houses  of  their  personal  friends.  Nobody  knew  Zelie 
de  Lussan  socially  until  Queen  Victoria  took  her  up,  gave 
her  a  brooch  with  her  monogram,  asked  for  the  singer's 
autograph,  and  invited  her  to  Balmoral.  Agnes  Huntingdon 
was  unknown  in  New  York  drawing-rooms  ;  when  she  went 
to  London,  she  became  an  intimate  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Even  after  English  recognition,  the  circle  in  which  McAllister 
is  arbiter  elegantiarwn  was  fearful  of  derogating  by  asking 
to  their  houses  persons  who  acted,  or  sang,  or  played  for 
pay.  Thus  the  wife  of  the  New  York  dry-goods  dealer  or 
stock-jobber  preserved  her  rank  immaculate. 

It  was  left  for  Mrs.  Eames-Story  to  dispel  this  nonsense. 
As  the  wife  of  Julian  Story,  she  was  entitled  to  go  anywhere  ; 
and  when  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  girl  bachelors 
— Miss  Collender  and  Miss  de  Forest — invited  her  last 
Thursday  to  their  salon,  our  best  society  assembled  to  meet 
her  in  their  best  clothes.  Mrs.  Eames  herself  was  gorgeous 
in  a  gown  of  pink  brocade,  with  big  sleeves  of  pale-blue 
velvet,  and  a  deep  bertha  of  point  lace.  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens 
was  there  in  all  her  war-paint,  and  so  were  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Sloane,  Mrs.  Riggs,  Mrs.  Willie  Douglas,  Mrs.  William 
Tay,  Mrs.  Arthur  Randolph,  Mrs.  George  L.  Rives,  and  the 
rest.  This  meant  that  "society"  accepted  Mrs.  Eames. 
She  sang  French  and  English  ballads  for  them  as  they  were 
never  sung  before,  and  she  chatted  wittily  and  genially  till  all 
hearts  went  out  to  her.  Mrs.  Eames  is  so  thorough  an 
artist  that  she  deserves  all  sorts  of  honorSj  social  as  well  as 
professional ;  but  her  soul  is  so  wrapped  in  music  that 
society  can  have  little  charm  for  her.  She  says  she  likes 
fun,  and  goes  in  for  it  as  if  she  were  still  a  school-girl. 
But  her  idea  of  fun  is  rehearsing  a  new  opera  from  eleven 
to  four. 

When  Mrs.  Eames  had  passed  the  portals,  Mme.  Calve 
found  them  open  for  her.  A  reception  was  given  for  her  by 
Mr.  James  Lawrence  Breeze  at  his  photographic  studio  on 
Thirteenth  Street.  Mr.  Breeze  is  all  the  rage  at  present. 
His  new  process  is  called  "carbon  type,"  and  is  very  effect- 
ive ;  he  will  photograph  only  ladies  whom  he  selects,  and  he 
charges  as  much  for  his  portraits  as  for  an  oil  painting. 
Hence  all  the  fashionable  world  is  crazy  to  have  him  take 
their  pictures.  Mme.  Calve'  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  his 
reception,  and  the  crime  de  la  crime  came  up  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her.  On  her  bosom  shone  the  only  jewel  she 
wears — a  gold  medallion  on  which  are  inscribed  in  letters  of 
pearls  the  initials  "  V.  R."  She  is  the  only  singer  besides 
Albani  who  has  been  asked  to  sleep  under  the  queen's  roof. 
On  that  occasion  she  wore  a  pair  of  slippers  belonging  to 
Princess  Beatrice.     So  her  admission  to  Paradise  is  safe. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  party  which  saw  the  new  year 
in  at  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens's — on  which  occasion  the  two 
Coquelins  kept  the  guests  in  fits  of  laughter. 

Society  also  turned  out  to  do  honor  to  Mme.  Nordica  at  a 
reception  given  by  Mme.  Korbay.  The  singer  was  in  black 
satin,  with  bands  of  crimson  satin  and  a  bonnet  of  black 
lace.  All  the  ladies  voted  her  beautiful.  She  has  since 
been  dined  in  excellent  company  at  the  same  house.  A 
Hungarian  band  played  the  airs  of  Hungary  during  dinner, 
a  delicate  attention  to  the  diva,  whom  rumor  accuses  of  a 
design  to  change  her  name  for  that  of  an  officer  in  the 
Hungarian  army. 

Mme.  Sigrid  Arnoldson  has  made  some  friends  in  the 
fashionable  world.  She  is  the  lady  who  married  Maurice 
Strakosch's  nephew,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  Gounod  and 
Delibes.  She  is  pretty  and  vivacious.  At  a  reception,  the 
other  day,  she  made  her  lady  friends  laugh  with  a  little 
anecdote:  She  was  playing  in  "Mignon"  at  some  German 
town.  In  that  pathetic  scene  when  Mignon  prepares  to 
pray  and  takes  a  breviary  in  her  hand,  she  went  to  the  cup- 
board where  the  breviary  should  have  been,  and  grasped, 
instead  of  the  holy  book,  a  copy  of  the  "  Almanach  de 
Gotha,"  in  its  glaring  red  binding.  It  seemed  so  ridiculous 
that  it  upset  the  singer's  gravity,  and  she  found  it  difficult 
to  sing  her  prayer  with  devout  face. 

The  reluctance  with  which  society  has  opened  its  doors  to 
these  gifted  artists  is  the  more  remarkable  as,  abroad,  the 
artist  is  ex  officio  in  the  first  rank  in  society.  Mme.  Patti 
married  the  leader  of  the  beau  monde  in  Paris,  the  Marquis 
de  Caux  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  just  proposed  Henry 
Irving  at  the  Marlborough  Club.  No  one  is  more  welcome 
in  London  than  John  Drew  and  James  Lewis.  They  are 
both  quiet,  well-dressed,  well-mannered  men.  The  English  set 
more  store  on  art  than  we  do.  They  value  a  man  for  what 
there  is  in  him,  and  with  less  regard  for  his  pedigree  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  In  a  recent  interview,  James  Lewis 
thus  described  the  London  professional  world  : 

"  You  meet  here  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  large  part  of  the  men 
who  are  best  worth,  meeting  in  llie  whole  civilized  world.  That's  a 
great  thing,  for  it  gives  a  man  a  chance  to  compare  and  classify  and 
look  at  life  and  art  and  work  in  a  larger  way.  Then  the  people  you 
meet  daily — your  companions  and  associates,  fellow-actors,  artists, 
authors,  and  critics,  in  the  clubs  and  in  society — give  one  constantly  new- 
ideas  and  suggestions,  and  an  added  sense  of  the  value  and  dignity  of 
one's  worth.  Hard-working  men  like  to  be  taken  seriously.  They  like 
to  feel  that  what  they  do  means  something  beyond  what  they  get  paid 
for  it,  and  in  London,  professional  men  take  themselves  and  lake  others 
with  considerable  seriousness.  There  is  not  only  good  fellowship — 
camaraderie— among  artists,  but  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  what 
constitutes  good  work  and  a  general  effort  to  do  it." 
New  York,  January  13,  1894. 
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January  22,  1894. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Manuscripts  by  noted  authors  have  so  great  a 
value  as  autographs  that  within  the  past  few  years 
some  authors  have  stipulated  with  publishers  that 
their  manuscripts  shall  be  kept  clean,  perhaps  copied 
on  a  type-writer  for  giving  out  to  the  printers  and  re- 
turned to  them,  that  their  families  may  traffic  in 
thera  after  they  are  dead,  presumably.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Aldrich  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  authors  who  always 
wants  his  copy  back. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  a  new  novel  by 
Maarten  Maartens,  the  author  of  "God's  Fool," 
which  they  will  soon  have  ready.  The  title  is  "The 
Greater  Glory." 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  novel,  "The  Manxman,"  is 
not  a  sequel  but  a  modern  companion  to  "The 
Deemster."  It  deals  with  the  period  between  the 
decline  of  the  old  Manx  life,  with  its  primitive 
customs  and  beliefs,  and  the  coming  of  the  Anglo- 
Manx  manners,  which  have  so  altered  the  "little 
Manx  nation." 

Mr.  Cable  makes  these  interesting  statements  in 
the  North  American  Review  : 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  any  story-producing  pen  so  slow 
as  the  one  here  writing.  The  novel  it  is  just  completing 
stands  for  nearly  eighteen  months  of  work,  and  was  begun 
three  years  ago."  Mr.  Cable  condemns  the  practice  of 
making  a  single  .ong  story  out  of  several  short  ones — some- 
thing he  tried  in  "  Eonaventure."  Nor  does  he  approve 
the  building  of  a  long  story  round  a  short  one,  as  in  "  The 
Grandissimes"  (three  syllables).  "The  only  method  I 
know  by  experience  to  be  worse,"  he  declares,  "  is  the  ex- 
panding of  a  true  story  into  a  novel,  which  I  did  in  *  Doctor 
Sevier.'  Fact  and  fiction  are  twin  hand-maidens  of  truth, 
but  the  man  who  takes  them  both  to  wife  at  once  will  not 
get  the  best  of  either.  1  have  not  done  it  since,  and  shall 
□ever  do  it  again."  The  plot  of  the  novel  he  is  just  com- 
pleting is.  its  author  adds,  more  his  own,  be  believes,  than 
any  he  has  before  put  into  a  sustained  work.  We  have 
Mr.  Cable's  word  for  the  fact  that  this  new  novel  contains 
a  life-sized  villain — the  first  he  has  ever  tried  to  portray. 

A  volume  soon  to  be  issued  in  Appleton's  Town 
and  Country  Library  is  "  Earlscourt ;  a  Story  of 
Provincial  Life,"  by  Alexander  Aliardyce,  a  young 
English  writer  of  whom  many  good  words  have  al- 
ready been  spoken. 

Suderraann,  the  German  author,  received  'only 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  of  his  first 
two  novels.  Since  the  author  of  "  Heimath,"  etc., 
has  won  success  as  a  playwright,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  offered  him  for  his  latest  novel,  and  a 
Stuttgart  publishing-house  has  made  arrangements 
with  him  for  four  more  novels  at  that  rale. 

It  is  curious  in  days  when  the  "  living  wage  "  is  so 
much  discussed,  and  so  many  novels  have  the  poor 
and  their  needs  for  their  subject,  that  the  topic  of 
good  cheer  has  utterly  faded  from  the  pages  of  fic- 
tion.    Says  James  Payn : 

"  In  the  hands  of  genius  it  has  played  interesting^  parts, 
though  nowhere  with  such  success  as  in  those  of  Dickens. 
The  venison  pasty  and  the  flagon  of  wine  that  the  Black 
Knight  and  Fiiar  Tuck  discuss  together  will  indeed  occur 
to  every  reader's  recollection,  but  there  is  little  detail  about 
them  ;  there  is  the  mere  satisfaction  of  appetite,  not  the 
genial  arid  long-drawn-out  enjoyment  that  is  portrayed,  for 
example,  in  the  Christmas  dinner  of  the  family  of  Tiny 
Tim.  The  size  of  the  turkey  which  Scrooge  sent  to  bis 
clerk,  and  which  excites  almost  as  much  interest  in  us  as 
pleasure  in  the  giver,  is  what  no  novelist  would  now  dare 
to  try  his  hand  at.  It  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by 
modern  critics  that  there  is  '  too  much  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  Dickens* — by  which  I  suppose  they  mean  in  his 
earlier  works,  for  there  is  none  in  his  later,  save  the 
immortal  meal  (eaten  by  the  waiter)  in  '  David  Copper- 
field.'  and  the  Greenwich  dinner  given  by  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Golden  Dustman  to  her  father.  Dickens's 
descriptions  of  the  joys  of  the  table  may,  perhaps,  be 
gross  and  material,  but  at  Christmas  time,  at  all  events, 
one  seems  to  miss  them  ;  and  there  was  certainly  something 
cheerful  about  them,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  those 
analyses  of  the  human  mind  with  which  earnest  novelists 
now  favor  us  at  all  times,  inclusive  of  the  festive  season. 
These  philosophic  writers  have  never  themselves  experi- 
enced, as  Dickens  had  done,  the  want  of  a  dinner,  nor 
probably  known  that  the  Scripture  itself  speaks  of  'wine 
which  cheereth  God  and  man.'  Their  heroes  and  heroines 
make  themselves  miserable  because  they  can  not  stomach 
some  fine-drawn  dogma  or  another,  and  fall  into  the  serious 
error  of  supposing  it  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  the 
absence  of  bread  and  cheese.  Like  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  Dickens  before  all  things  was  'forward'  to 
remember  the  poor,  and,  painting  their  enjoyments  as  they 
'   really  are,  he  naturally  dwelt  on  their  rare  feast  times." 

Augustine  Birrell  has  in  preparation  a  new  volume 
of  literary  essays,  nineteen  in  number,  dealing  with 
Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Sterne,  Johnson,  Gay,  Hannah 
More,  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and  other  topics.  It  will 
be  entitled  "  Men,  Women,  and  Books." 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  at  its  last  general 
meeting  of  shareholders,  brought  together  eighty- 
three  votes,  representing  the  eighty-three  shares  into 
which  the  capital  stock  is  divided.  The  shares  were 
originally  issued  at  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
are  now  valued  at  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
magazi  ne's  average  annual  profit  is  put  at  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

William  H.  Dawson,  who  wrote  two  well-known 
books  on  German  subjects—"  German  Socialism  and 
Ferdinand  L/issalle"  and  "Prince  Bismarck  and 
State  Socialism  " — has  in  the  press  of  the  Appletons 
a  work  entitled  "Germany  and  the  Germans,"  which 
is  nearly  ready. 

Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  left  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  a  brief 
autobiography,  which  is  described  as  charming. 
Mr,  Arlo  Bates  notes  in  the  Book-Buyer  that  this 
personal  record  will  be  included  in  the  biography  of 
Parkman  which  is  to  be  prepared  by  Dr.  Ellis. 

A  biography  of  Joseph  Jefferson  is  now  in  course 
of  preparation  by  William  Winter,  to  be  published 
in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of  Mr.  Winter's  biogra- 
phy cr     ■"  \ :   i.     Booth,   by   the  way,    wanted   Mr. 
:    be  librarian  of   the  Players'  Club,  and 


among  the  voluminous  authorities  on  the  shelves  of 
that  institution,  actor  and  critic  were  to  combine  in 
preparing  a  history  of  the  theatre  in  America.  Such 
a  work  would  have  proved  invaluable,  but  Mr.  Win- 
ter could  not  join  the  Players'  without  severing  his 
connection  with  the  press,  and  therefore  the  plan 
was  abandoned. 

The  remarkable  career  of  Catharine  the  Second 
of  Russia  is  set  forth  in  the  light  of  new  historical 
discoveries  in  an  important  work,  "The  Romance 
of  an  Empress,"  by  K.  Waliszewski,  which  is  to  be 
published  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  In 
this  interesting  book  the  life  of  "  the  Semiramis  of 
the  North  '  is  depicted  in  a  manner  which  will 
fascinate  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  historical 
student. 

The  copyright  royalties  on  the  late  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant's books  will,  i!  is  estimated,  yield  about  six 
thousand  dollars  a  year  ;  last  year  they  produced 
eight  thousand  dollars.  De  Maupassant's  heir  is  a 
niece.  She  is  keeping  all  his  manuscripts  and  note- 
books. 

Of  "  the  pathos  or  really  tear-starting  part  of  the 
copyright  records,"  the  Washington  Star  says  : 

' '  There  are  more  books  of  poems  in  the  National  Library 
than  the  most^  careful  and  diligent  student  of  American 
literature  can  imagine,  and  the  sad  thing  about  it  is  that  by 
all  odds  the  greatest  number  of  these  books  are  published 
by  the  authors  themselves.  In  every  other  class  of  litera- 
ture the  copyrighted  publications  are  mostly  by  large  pub- 
lishing-houses .  .  .  but  the  poor  poet,  who  appears  to  be 
the  most  persistent  of  all  producers,  appears  to  have  to  feed 
upon  his  own  fancies  and  pay  his  own  bills." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  the  Acade?ny,  throws  cold 
water  on  what  he  designates  the  "  Bronte  myth." 
He  allows  Dr.  Wright  the  merit  of  having  written  a 
picturesque  book  in  "The  Brontes  in  Ireland,"  but 
doubts  whether  the  story  of  the  wicked  "  Welsh  " 
has  any  foundation  in  fact.  Hugh  Bronte"  he  con- 
siders a  "big,  obstreperous,  imaginative  person,  or 
romantic  story-teller." 

The  transition  from  anonymity  to  the  signed- 
article  phase  of  Parisian  journalism  was  not  due  to 
what  M.  Zola  has  tried  to  convince  us  it  was — an 
uprising  of  a  more  generous  national  spirit.  It  was 
merely  the  result  of  a  decree  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
which,  in  1850,  made  the  signing  of  the  article  in 
every  French  newspaper  compulsory.  "This  law," 
says  an  English  commentator,  "was  violently  re- 
sented at  the  time  as  an  encroachment  on  the  na- 
tional liberty." 


New  Publications. 
"Bob:  A  Fox-Terrier's  Autobiography,"  by  C. 
A.  Sumner,  is  a  lively  account  of  a  dog's  life  in  Los 
Angeles,  illustrated  from  many  photographs  evi- 
dently taken  by  an  amateur.  Published  for  the 
author  by  the  San  Francisco  Printing  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

The  "  Almanac  for  1894  "  issued  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun  is  the  nineteenth  edition  of  that  valuable  hand- 
book, and  shows  the  results  of  the  compilers'  long 
experience  in  its  admirable  arrangement,  brevity, 
and  completeness.  Published  by  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Company,  Baltimore. 

"  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  with  illustrations  drawn 
by  Godfrey  C.  Hindley  and  engraved  on  wood  by 
J.  D.  Cooper,  has  been  issued  as  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  new  Dryburgh  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Waverley  Novels.  Published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Andrew  Lang's  latest  fairy-tale  is  "  Prince  Ricardo 
of  Pontouflia :  Being  the  Adventures  of  Prince 
Prigo's  Son."  It  is  such  a  story  as  will  enchant  chil- 
dren and  amuse  their  elders,  for  it  is  full  of  marvel- 
ous achievements  brought  about  by  heroic  valor  and 
such  unhappily  obsolete  objects  as  wishing-caps, 
magical  carpets,  sworas  of  sharpness,  etc.  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"  BDok-KeepingataGlance,"  by  John  T.  Brierley, 
A.  C.  A.,  an  expert  accountant,  is  a  simple  and  con- 
cise method  of  practical  book-keeping,  with  numer- 
ous explanations  and  forms  used  in  a  commercial 
business.  It  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  and  is 
bound  in  russia  leather  in  such  size  as  to  be  carried 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Published  by  the  Excelsior 
Publishing  House,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  Camp- Fire  Musings  :  Life  and  Good  Times  in  the 
Woods,"  by  William  C.  Gray,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  pleasant 
record  of  a  summer  outing  in  the  forest.  The  pic- 
tures and  portraits  scattered  through  the  book  give 
it  a  more  personal  air  than  it  fully  deserves,  for,  in 
addition  to  narrating  the  adventures  of  the  author 
and  his  companions,  it  has  many  passages  that  all 
lovers  of  nature  will  read  with  pleasure.  Published 
by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York. 

What  Mary  E.  Wilkins  did  for  New  England  in 
her  short  stories  of  life  among  the  modern  Puritans, 
M.  E.  Francis  has  done  for  English  country  life  in 
a  little  volume  entitled  "In  a  North  Country  Vil- 
lage." She  has  described  a  "certain  sleepy  little 
hamlet  which  has  remained  unchanged  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  for  several  hundred  years,"  giving  us  a 
general  impression  of  the  town  and  then  telling  the 
history  of  some  of  its  inhabitants.  The  latter  are 
"short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  but  narrated 
with  art  that  arouses  interest  and  sympathy.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  :  price,  $1.25. 

The  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Series,  which  is  being  issued  under  the  editor- 


ial supervision  of  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  "  How  to 
Study  and  Teach  History,"  by  B.  A.Hinsdale,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
very  important  book,  and  will  be  read  with  profit 
by  college  professors  as  well  as  by  the  teachers  of 
secondary  schools.  An  extended  bibliography  and 
an  index  make  it  a  convenient  book  of  reference. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 

Goldwin  Smith's  new  book,  "  Essays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day,"  contains  nine  papers,  expanded  from 
previous  contributions  to  the  magazines,  on  "  Social 
and  Industrial  Revolution,"  "  The  Question  of  Dis- 
establishment," "  The  Political  Crisis  in  England," 
"  The  Empire,"  "  Woman  Suffrage,"  "  The  Jewish 
Question,"  "The  Irish  Question,"  "Prohibition  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,"  and  "  The  Oneida 
Community  and  American  Socialism."  On  all  of 
these  topics  Professor  Smith  has  clearly  defined 
\iews,  which  he  expresses  vigorously  and  pictur- 
esquely. His  "  Questions  of  the  Day  "  should  find 
a  large  circle  of  readers.  Published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.25. 

A  very  readable  little  book  is  "  Glimpses  of  the 
French  Court,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards.  It  is  not  an 
important  contribution  to  French  history,  but  a 
series  of  sketches  of  persons  who  have  figured  at  the 
French  courts  from  the  time  of  Ronsard  to  the  last 
days  of  Louis  Quatorze.  The  first  treats  "  Of  Pierre 
de  Corneille  and  Others";  the  second  is  "The 
Story  of  Jean  Baptiste,"  the  Florentine  gamin  who 
became  the  father  of  French  opera  ;  and  the  others 
are:  "Saint-Simon  at  Versailles,"  "An  Odd  Vol- 
ume "  (notes  from  a  volume  of  Saint-Simon's  mem- 
oirs), "  Turenne,"  and  "  A  Corsair  of  France"  (Jean 
Bart).  Several  portraits  adorn  the  book.  Pub- 
lished by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston. 

Perhaps  the  man  or  woman  who  has  lived  long  on 
the  plains  and  prairies  of  the  Middle  West  can  find 
something  to  admire  in  Hamlin  Garland's  "  Prairie 
Songs."  He  is  careful  to  call  them  "verse  (not 
poetry),"  and  the  distinction  is  well  made.  But  why 
write  "verse  (not  poetry)"  ?  His  short  stories  have 
celebrated  the  unloveliness  of  human  life  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  these  verses  sing  the  unloveliness 
of  nature  in  the  same  region.  Now  and  again  a 
flower,  an  impression  of  landscape,  a  cloud  effect 
inspires  Mr.  Garland  with  a  striking  passage ;  but 
the  tone  of  his  poems  is  one  of  level,  uninteresting 
monotony  which  may  reflect  the  characteristics  of 
plain  and  prairie,  but  soon  palls  upon  the  reader. 
The  book,  by  the  way,  is  very  prettily  made.  Pub- 
lished by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

No  one  for  an  instant  would  believe  C.  J.  Cutliffe 
Hyne's  wild  tale,  "The  Recipe  for  Diamonds,"  but 
he  must  be  a  bloodless  wretch,  indeed,  who  will  not 
enjoy  its  fantastic  improbabilities.  The  recipe  for 
diamonds  was  recorded  in  soft  stone  in  an  old  castle 
in  Minorca  by  the  discoverer,  who  set  down  his  dis- 
covery and  the  recording  of  the  recipe  in  a  diary. 
This  book  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  Oxford 
student,  who  immediately  wants  to  know  that 
recipe.  The  present  owner  of  the  diary  also  desires 
the  same  information,  as  well  as  an  anarchist — 
who  intends  to  overthrow  the  economic  systems  of 
the  world  by  making  diamonds  as  cheap  as  gravel — 
and  a  blind  man  whose  one  defect  has  preternatur- 
ally  sharpened  his  every  other  faculty.  These  four 
make  independent  expeditions  to  Minorca,  but  the 
blind  man  gets  there  first,  takes  a  flash-light  photo- 
graph of  the  inscription  and  then  effaces  it,  and  de- 
parts. How  the  others  get  on  his  trail  and  what 
becomes  of  the  recipe  finally  may  be  learned  from 
the  book  itself,  and  the  task  will  not  be  a  wearisome 
one.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

The  twenty-fourth  volume — forty-fourth,  in  the  old 
series — of  the  Century  Magazine  contains  the  six 
numbers  from  May  to  October,  1893.  an(*  makes  a 
handsome  book  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages. 
Among  the  notable  articles  are  those  on  the  Bona- 
partes,  by  Marion  Crawford,  Archibald  Forbes, 
Matilda  L.  McConnell,  Birge  Harrison,  and  John 
R.  Glover  ;  Phillips  Brooks's  letters  ;  the  series  on 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer,  W.  Louis  Fraser,  Royal  Cortissoz,  and 
Gustav  Kobbe'  ;  John  La  Farge's  "Artist's  Letters 
from  Japan"  ;  articles  on  music,  by  P.  G.  Hubert, 
Jr.,  Henry  T.  Finck,  and  Waldo  S.  Pratt ;  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Oliphant's  papers  on  "The  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  "  ;  Salvini's  autobiography  ;  articles  on  Russia, 
by  Jonas  Stadling,  Joseph  Jacobs,  and  George  Ken- 
nan  ;  Edmund  Gosse's  and  Marion  Libby's  papers 
on  "  Notable  Women  "  ;  and  papers  on  "  Yachting," 
by  Lieutenant  Henn,  W.  P.  Stevens,  and  J.  Stuart 
Stevenson.  In  fiction  the  serials  are  Grace  King's 
"Balcony  Stories,"  "  Benefits  Forgot,"  by  Wolcolt 
Balestier,  and  Mary  Harlwell  Catherwood's  "The 
White  Islander,"  while  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Bret 
Harte,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  Arlo  Bates,  C.  B. 
Loomis,  Edward  Eggleston,  and  William  Henry 
Bishop  are  among  the  tellers  of  short  stories.  The 
verse  is  excellent,  being  contributed  by  John  Vance 
Cheney,  A.  Lamproan,  F.  D.  Sherman,  Archibald 
Gordon,  Clinton  Scollard,  R.  W.  Gilder,  T.  W. 
Higginson.  Edgar  Fawcett,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  G.  E. 
Montgomery,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  and  others  of  lesser 
note.  Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York. 
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The  Romance  of  an 
Empress. 

Catharine  II,  of  Russia.  By  K.  WALISZEW- 
SKI.   With  Portrait.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  Few  stories  in  history  are  more  romantic  than  that  of 
Catharine  II,  of  Russia,  with  its  mysterious  incidents  and 
thrilling  episodes ;  few  characters  present  more  curious 
problems.  .  .  .  This  volume,  in  which  the  Empress  is  the 
grand  central  figure,  gives  striking  pictures  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  contemporary  Russia  which  she  did  so  much  to 
mold  as  well  as  to  expand.  .  .  .  Indeed,  with  her  vices, 
and  with  all  her  faults,  as  M.  Waliszewski  has  sketched 
her  portrait,  we  can  hardly  help  liking  as  well  as  admiring 
her.  ' — London  Tunes, 

"  The  author  has  drawn  valuable  materials  for  the 
elaborate  review  he  has  given  us  from  the  state  papers  of 
the  Russian  Government,  from  records  of  distinguished 
Russian  families  which  have  appeared  only  in  recent  years, 
and  from  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office ;  and 
he  has  brought  together  and  confronted  most  of  the  writers 
who  have  left  us  their  reminiscences  of  the  imperial  poten- 
tate. .  .  .  The  industry  of  the  author  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  He  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  his  work 
complete,  and  from  first  to  last  his  chapters  give  proof  of 
diligent  research  and  thorough  inquiry."  —  Edinburgh 
Review. 

A  Gray  Eye  or  So. 

By  Frank  Frankfort  Mojre,  author  of  "I 
Forbid  the  Banns,"  "  Highways  and  High 
Seas,"  etc.  No.  131 ,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth, 
St  .00. 

"  One  of  the  most  amusing  and  taking  of  contemporary 
modern  novels.  .  .  .  The  book  is  packed  with  vivacious 
cleverness  of  speech,  sparkle  of  wit,  and  shrewdness  of 
observation.  It  overflows  with  good  things." — London 
Athcntzum. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  tfu  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON   &    CO., 

i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  nc  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


L.    DOWD'S    HEALTH    EXERCISER. 

For  GenUemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  athlete 
!(.or  invalid.  Complete  gymnasium  ;  takes 
i  6  in.  floor  room  ;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
^cheap.  Indorsed  by  100,000  physicians, 
■  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  editors  now 
"using  it;  Hid  circular,  40  engravings 
free.  Scientific  Physical  and  Vocal  Cul- 
ture, q  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Professor  Paolo  Mantegazza,  of  Florence,  is  air- 
iDg  bis  opinions  through  a  German  newspaper  on  the 
women  of  Europe.  He  gives  the  palm  for  beauty  to 
the  Spanish  women.  "  The  Spanish  woman,"  he 
says,  "  is  bewitchingly  beautiful.  She  has  small 
hands  and  feet  and  large  eyes,  like  the  open  win- 
dows of  a  sunburned  marble  palace.  A  figure  full 
of  grace  and  life,  and  long,  wavy,  dark  hair.  She 
as  very  religious,  very  ignorant,  very  jealous,  sensi- 
tive, idle,  and  proud."  The  English  woman,  he 
thinks,  is  beauty  itself.  "  Her  hair  is  like  gold.  She 
has  heavenly  eyes,  a  peach-like  complexion,  a  deli- 
cately formed  nose,  and  good  teeth.  She  is  reserved, 
a  little  hypochondriacal,  very  active,  and  generally  a 
slave  to  etiquette."  But  the  French  woman  is  "a 
cat  and  a  serpent,  a  palm  and  a  violet,  and  even 
when  she  is  not  pretty  she  is  charming.  She  is  ami- 
able, a  dreadful  coquette,  and  generally  false."  The 
women  of  Germany  are  not  graceful  as  a  race,  but 
are  strong  and  withstand  the  ravages  of  time. 
They  are  "  blonde,  blue-eyed,  with  while  skins,  and 
are  more  suited  to  play  the  part  of  wives  than  lovers. 
They  are  naive,  good-natured,  and  industrious,  and 
make  splendid  housekeepers  and  mothers.  They  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  educated  women  in  Europe." 
The  Russian  woman  is  an  Oriental  type  which  has 
been  prematurely  transplanted  to  Europe.  "  in  her 
are  combined  the  extraordinary  charms  of  a  savage 
and  a  highly  civilized  woman."  The  Italian  woman 
is  fond  of  art,  sentimental  and  modest,  but  is  gener- 
ally ignorant  and  is  often  false.  Two  important 
points  in  torming  the  character  of  the  women  of 
different  nations  are,  according  to  Mantegazza,  the 
religion  and  the  amount  of  freedom  they  enjoy. 
The  greater  the  freedom  allowed,  the  more  virtue. 
This  last  will  please  Americans. 


The  London  Spectator,  moved  by  the  painful 
spectacle  of  the  modern  breach -of-promise  case,  pro- 
poses that  no  promise  of  marriage  be  held  valid  un- 
less it  is  made  in  writing  upon  properly  stamped 
paper.  Of  course  it  will  be  objected  that  such  a 
proposition  is  injurious  to  all  the  romance  of  court- 
ship and  marriage.  But  where  is  the  romance  in 
nine  out  of  ten  breach-of-promise  cases  that  find 
their  way  into  the  law  courts  ?  These  cases  are 
hardly  ever  brought  except  by  people  whose  affec- 
tions have  not  been  deeply  engaged  in  their  accept- 
ance of  a  suitor.  For  one  young  woman  who  now 
brings  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  at  least  nine  are 
jilted  and  suffer  in  silence.  If  it  once  became  under- 
stood that  the  ardent  lover  should  offer  such  a  proof 
of  his  good  faith,  then  a  girl  would  know  well  what  to 
expect  from  a  lover  who  withheld  it. 

The  London  papers  have  much  to  say  of  "  that 
wonderful  little  woman,  Mrs.  Wordsworth,"  who  is 
teaching  skirt-dancing  to  the  female  young  of  the 
aristocracy.  She  is  said  to  be  at  the  present  mo- 
ment teaching  ten  thousand  pupils.  Mrs.  Words- 
worth considers  the  average  English  girl  wanting  in 
natural  grace  of  movement,  and  believes  that  this 
epidemic  of  high-kicking  and  accordion-skirts  which 
is  passing  over  the  land  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
by  which  the  present  generation  may  acquire  that 
graceful  motion  which  has  not  always  been  the  in- 
separable accompaniment  of  gauche  English  girl- 
hood. The  queen,  hearing  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth's 
fame  as  an  instructor  of  stiff  ankles,  sent  for  this 
energetic  little  lady,  who  was  introduced  to  teach  the 
children  of  Princess  Beatrice.  Possessing  a  stentorian 
voice  and  extreme  vigor  in  her  manner  of  impart- 
ing, Mrs.  Wordsworth  treated  her  little  items  of 
royalty  to  the  same  shouts  and  signals  which  she  finds 
so  effective  with  her  great  army  of  pupils,  the  queen 
being  present  and  much  interested  in  the  lesson. 
Next  time  this  celebrated  dancing  mistress  visited 
Windsor,  however,  it  was  politely  intimated,  through 
a  lady-in-waiting,  that  her  majesty's  nerves  had  been 
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a  little  tried  by  (he  "  forcible  "  method  of  her  excel- 
lent instruction  ;  so  the  royal  Battenberg  babies  had, 
perforce,  a  much  easier  half-hour. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
any  society  woman  attempting  to  keep  up  her  own 
correspondence  has  been  thoroughly  proved,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  thinks  that  of  all  the  fields  of  em- 
ployment open  to  women  that  of  private  secretary  is 
most  desirable  and  one  of  the  most  remunerative. 
Some  women  require  that  their  secretaries  shall 
write  a  band  precisely  like  their  own,  so  that  notes 
of  a  most  intimate  character  can  be  answered  by  the 
secretary.  Of  course  this  position  requires  the  most 
absolute  trust,  for  the  secretary  is  of  necessity  in- 
trusted with  the  most  intimate  affairs  of  her  employer. 
The  duties  are  manifold  and  require  considerable 
knowledge  of  society  and  its  requirements.  She 
must  know  to  whom  cards  should  be  sent,  must  keep 
up  a  visiting- list,  and  be  sure  when  invitations  for  re- 
ceptions and  daaces  are  sent  out  that  none  of  the 
dead  friends  are  invited.  In  some  places,  the  secre- 
tary has  charge  of  the  household  affairs  as  well. 


There  are  very  few  ladies  whom  an  heir-apparent 
can  marry.  At  present  the  heirs  to  the  thrones  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy,  not  to  speak  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Belgium,  the  King  of  Servia,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Montenegro,  are  all  of  a  mar- 
riageable age,  but  have  not  yet  made  their  choice. 
Without  a  change  of  creed  on  the  part  of  a  princess, 
the  choice  of  the  Russian  Crown  Prince,  outside  the 
Romanoff  family,  is  limited  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Greece  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro.  Similarly,  the  young  Servian  King 
Alexander  has  only  the  Russian  and  Montenegrin 
princesses  to  choose  from.  Only  twenty  -  three 
Roman  Catholic  princesses,  born  not  later  than 
1877,  are  now  open  to  engagements.  Five  of  these 
belong  to  the  royal  and  ducal  houses  of  Bavaria, 
three  to  Belgium,  three  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
two  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  four  to  the 
House  of  Parma,  one  to  the  House  of  Orleans,  and 
one  to  the  line  of  Chatres,  making  altogether  eleven 
belongiag  to  the  Bourbons. 

It  is  said  that  the  elbow  style  of  hand-shaking  had 
its  origin  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  being  afflicted  with  a  boil  somewhere  in  his 
anatomy,  was  unable  to  indulge  himself  in  a  genuine, 
honest  hand-clasp,  and  so  resorted  to  the  gentle 
vibration  of  the  elbow  and  dainty  touch  of  the  finger- 
tips which  has  now  become  so  common.  It  may  be 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  thought  of  the 
iconoclastic  influence  which  his  abnormal  hand-shake 
would  exert  upon  the  dudes  of  Christendom.  But, 
all  the  same  (says  Frank  Leslie's) ',  he  is  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  a  fashion  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  commend  it  to  Americans.  The  Amer- 
ican hand-shake  is  characteristic.  It  is  a  sign  of 
good -breeding,  indicative  of  good-will,  kindliness, 
and  pleasurable  emotion.  Whether  as  an  act  of 
greeting  or  of  farewell,  it  expresses  friendship,  and 
in  either  case  it  is  distioguished  by  cordial  heartiness. 
The  heart  beats  in  the  outstretched  palm.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  but  merely  vulgar  affectation  in  the 
grotesque  crook  of  the  elbow  and  the  feeble  oscilla- 
tion of  the  hand  which  came  in  with  the  royal  boil. 

Society  in  Geneva — and,  indeed,  in  all  Switzerland 
— is  scandalized  by  an  article  on  lafemme  Suisse  which 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  The  Gen- 
evese  women,  it  says,  have  big  feet,  are  ungracious 
and  ungraceful  in  manner,  and  have  a  coldness  and 
rigidity  of  character  entirely  worthy  of  their  own 
Calvin  and  the  natural  product  of  his  soul- withering 
doctrine.  The  Bernoise  are  rather  a  fine-looking 
lot,  with  hips  and  busts  well  developed,  and  demure 
and  solemn  in  demeanor.  The  Vaudoises — well, 
they  are  somewhat  stupid,  but  kindly  intentioned. 
How  can  you  blend  in  one  type  the  women  who 
grow  up  under  the  genial  sun  of  the  Italian  lakes, 
with  their  dark  complexions,  their  well-modulated 
voices,  their  speaking  gestures,  and  the  dwellers  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  with  their  plump  figures, 
their  dimples,  and  their  round,  white  arms  ?  But 
in  spite  of  all  these  differences,  there  does  exist  a 
type  of  la  femme  Suisse.  In  physique  the  Swiss 
woman  is  not  pleasing.  It  i5  only  when  young  that 
she  is  at  all  good-looking.  Her  bones  are  large, 
her  joints  firmly  set,  her  trunk  heavy,  and  hips  well 
developed,  but  her  figure  lacks  fineness,  and  her 
legs  are  too  short.  Rarely  slender,  never  graceful, 
she  does  not  know  how  to  carry  her  head  ;  and  her 
neck,  hardly  flexible,  does  not  lend  itself  aux  mouve- 
ments  iligants,  which  have  led  us  to  compare  the 
graceful  womaa  to  the  swan.  The  Swiss  woman  re- 
calls rather  the  serene  and  placid  heifer.  You  will 
not  find  in  her  remarkable  extremes  in  complexion. 
There  are  in  Switzerland  no  real  blondes  and  no 
real  brunettes,  and  you  would  seek  in  vain  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Alps  for  the  bluish-gray  eyes  dear 
to  the  novel-writer  and  the  violet  eyes  so  dear  to  the 
poet.  The  Swiss  woman  dresses  plainly  and  cheaply, 
and  is  always  ten  years  behind  the  prevailing  fash- 
ions. She  is  ignorant  of  the  a,  b,  c  of  receiving 
company.  At  her  house  one  simply  dies  of  ennui  ; 
it  is  like  an  iceberg.  Only  in  family  gatherings  is 
there  anything  that  approaches  cordiality.  Her 
sentimentalism,  when  she  has  any,  is  of  the  most 
vulgar  kind.  In  love— well,  in  love  the  Swiss  woman 
is  banal — only  tender  and  devoted.  She  neither 
understands  nor  excuses  "  tempests  of  the  heart." 
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Amabel. 
When  Amabel  a-tnilking  goes, 

All  in  a  kerchief  gray, 
If  lightest  wind  but  gently  blows, 
When  Amabel  a-milkine  goes, 
The  dainty  drifted  folds  disclose 

A  bosom  white  as  May, 
When  Amabel  a-milking  goes, 

All  in  a  kerchief  gray. 

_  —IVoxtan's  World. 

De  Minimis. 
So  small  are  her  feet,  the  glassy  shoe 
Of  Cinderella  would  hold  the  two. 

So  light  are  her  hands,  they  could  untie 
The  spider's  tremulous  tapestry. 

And  her  heart  is  both  so  light  and  small 
That  it  is  hardly  a  heart  at  all. 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  Kerchief. 
A  filmy  fabric,  it  is  true. 

As  soft  as  down  and  bright  as  amber. 
Brocaded  with  gay  threads  as  blue 

As  flowers  that  up  my  trellis  clamber. 

Upon  one  silky  side  behold, 

Embroidered  neat,  some  blooming  rose;. 
While  on  the  other,  flecked  with  gold, 

A  bright-winged  butterfly  reposes. 

And  though  'tis  but  a  trifle,  yet 

A  something  sweet  upon  it  lingers  ; 

'Tis  neither  '*  rose  "  nor  "  mignonette," 
But  the  faint  touch  of  fairy  ringers? 

— Clinton  Scollard. 

**  Honi  Soit  Qui  Mai  y  Pense." 
A  silken  string  which,  though  snow  white. 

With  Phojbe's  brow  could  not  compare, 
Its  golden  clasp  not  half  so  bright 

As  Phrebe's  wealth  of  shining  hair. 

Upon  the  floor  it  lay,  half  curled 

Around  her  little  satin  shoe. 
I  wonder  still,  what  in  the  world 

Turned  Phoebe's  face  to  such  a  hue — 

As,  picking  up  the  dainty  thine. 

With  sauciest  smile  she  said  :  "  Please  note 
The  latest  style  " — and  clasped  the  string 

Of  ribbon  round  her  slender  throat. — Life. 


Furs. 


[A  writer  on  fashion  says  that  dresses  are  being  prepared 
with  borders  of  furs,  chinchilla  being  much  in  request.] 

Fashion  bids  you  wear  furs  that  will  All  a 

Fond  heart  with  delight,  for  full  soon 
You'll  be  charming  and  chic  in  chinchilla, 

And  ravishing  quite  in  racoon. 
Silver  fox  may  be  praised,  but  leave  ermine 

For  monarchs.     Among  all  ihe  rest, 
I'm  sure,  dear,  I  cannot  determine 

The  fur  in  which  you'll  look  the  best. 

You  have  called  your  poor  poet  a  dreamer ; 

In  sooth,  dear,  he  dreams  but  of  thee, 
And  he  vows  you'll  look  simply  *'  a  screamer," 

When  fur-clad,  whatever  it  be. 
While  he  swears  that  he  gladly  would  peel  skin, 

Could  his  hide  be  made  handsome  by  art ; 
But  alas  !  he  must  yield  to  the  sealskin, 

That  can  count  all  the  beats  of  your  heart. 

— Punch. 

"From  Extreme  to  Extreme." 
It  was  by  chance  that  I  happened  to  call 
And  catch  Mistress  Peg  unawares  in  the  hall ; 
Where,  scolding  and  pouting,  as  pretty  maids  do. 
She  was  just  pulling  on  a  refractory  shoe. 

And,  oh,  how  the  lace  fluttered  back  to  disclose 
The  highest  of  heels,  the  most  pointed  of  toes, 
When  a  smart  silken  stocking,  snug-fitting  and  trim. 
Round  the  ravishing  ankle,  seductively  slim  ! 

"  From  extreme  to  extreme,"  says  the  sage,  and  the  view 

Of  her  exquisite  foot  in  its  gay  litUe  shoe, 

The  spark  of  my  passion  to  flaming  so  fanned 

That  I  went  the  next  morning  and  asked  for  her  hand. 

—M.  E.  W. 
.  ♦  . . 

An  amusing  item  comes  from  London  to  the  effect 
that  a  young  woman  has  opened  a  bureau  for  the 
tying  of  cravats,  and  that  she  will  go  around  and 
wait  upon  you  at  your  house  ;  she  also  rolls  um- 
brellas. She  is  accompanied  by  a  chaperon  and  she 
is  a  highly  respectable  person. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors—World's  Fair. 
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*  CREAM 

BAKING 

POrtDfR 

MOST   PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


"its  so   G00W" 


is  the  universal  tribute  of  the  children  who  use 


Highland 
Evaporated  Cream 

unsweetened. 

Don't  take   other,    cheap    brands — insist   on 

having  Highland. 

HELVETIA  MUX  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland.  III. 


E>ou*t  fail  to  see  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  the  exhibit  of 

Doxsee's  Pure  Clam  Juice 


IS  PACKED  OXLY  IX  CANS 

For  that    is  the    only    way    it  can  be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  use  of  chemicals. 


It  ie  subjected  to  so  great  a  heat  (no  glaBS 
bottle  could  stand  it  without  breaking ) , 
that  absolute  destruction  of  all  genu  life  ig 
assured,  ■which,  together  with  air  -  tight 
cans,  alone  can  assure  perfect  preservation. 


Office  of  J.  L.  Halsev,  M.  D.,  Islip,  L.  I. 
Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  Clam  Canning  Factory 
of  J.  H.  Doxsee  &  Son,  I  have  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  vis:ting  the  establishment  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
wMch  the  clams  and  juice  are  orepared  for  the  marktt. 
The  steaming  pro:ess  employed  destroys  all  germ  life,  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  absolute  purity  of  "the  juice — no  adul- 
terants being  used.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  M.  D. 

Testimonials  from  hundreds  of  other  physi- 
cians on  rile. 


GROCERS—  10c.  and  20c   can. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AYENTTE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and   F.oarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4.  1&94. 
MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 

MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 
2127  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  Ste. 

Board,  English,  French.  German.  Music,   Drawing,  $3° 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

TRINITY     SCHOOL 

—  REMOVED   TO  — 

3300  Washington  Street,  Cor.  Central  Ave. 

Seventeenth  Year. 

Easter  Term  begins  Monday.  January  Sth,  1S94. 

Accredited  School  with  California  and  Lcland  Stanford 
Universities.  REV.  DR.  E.  B    SPALDING. 

Rector. 


PHILIP    KKALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

636    O'FABKELL    STREET,    S.    F. 

Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  West  23d  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
the  comforts  of  a  refined  home.  Advanced 
work  in  English,  Ml  story,  Literature,  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages.  S50O  per  vear.  For  circu- 
lars, address  airs.  G.  A.  CASWELL, 
Principal. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

•411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EOUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH'  PARLORS 

Large  Dinlog-Rooni  for  Ladles. 
SOLE     DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Scblitz    Milwaukee    Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerltches  Brauhaus. 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien   Beer  from  Rixii  Culmbach.  Ba- 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for^ the  sale  ei  the  manufacture! 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUHKKRS: 

HTDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iao  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28J4-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ooncei  t« 
10  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  & 


io 


THE 
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January  22,  1894. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Rob  ins  on- Pen-in  'Wedding. 

There  was  a  brilliant  wedding  at  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  last  Wednesday  evening  which  was  attended 
by  almost  all  of  the  prominent  society  people  of  this 
city.  The  bride  was  Miss  Helen  Herndon  Perrin, 
daughter  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin,  of  this  city.  She  has 
been  one  of  the  acknowledged  beauties  in  society 
circles  since  her  debut  last  winter.  The  groom  was 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee  Robinson,  a  wealthy  and  prominent 
young  business  man  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  that  State, 

The  church  was  bright  with  light  and  color  on  the 
evening  of  the  wedding.  The  chaptrel  lights  that 
encircle  the  pillars  in  the  nave  gave  additional 
brightness  to  the  beautiful  gowns  that  the  fair  sex 
had  donned,  while  in  the  chancel  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem gleamed  radiantly  above  the  numerous  lighted 
tapers  at  the  altar  and  the  polished  brass  candelabra 
at  either  side.  Here  there  was  an  artistic  setting  of 
tropical  plants,  and,  in  harmonious  contrast,  hun- 
dreds of  La  France  roses  were  clustered  at  the  altar 
rail  and  displayed  in  a  large  vase  on  the  altar.  The 
effect  was  exceedingly  pretty. 

While  the  ushers  were  seating  the  guests,  the  or- 
ganist played  several  melodious  voluntaries  until 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  notes  of  the  "  Bridal  Chorus" 
were  heard,  and  the  groom,  with  his  best  man,  Mr. 
George  Norton,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  clergy 
entered  the  chancel,  taking  their  various  positions  as 
they  awaited  the  arrival  there  of  the  bride  and  her 
retinue,  who  marched  slowly  down  the  centre  aisle. 
In  advance  were  the  six  ushers,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  Mr.  William  S.  McMurtry,  Mr.  Morgan 
McMullin,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Brooks 
Jones,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Henning,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
Then  came  the  bride's  sister,  Miss  Adele  Perrin, 
who  acted  as  maid  of  honor,  and  she  was  followed 
by  the  bride  and  her  father.  The  dresses  of  the 
bride  and  her  sister  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride's  robe  was  an  eleeant  creation  of  heavy  while 
satin,  having  a  lustrous  sheen  that  seemed  to  attract  every 
gleam  of  light.  It  was  made  with  a  long,  full  court  train 
that  was  carried  most  gracefully.  The  high  corsage  was 
finished  with  a  yoke  of  accordion  plaited  mousseline  de  soie, 
aad  the  bodice  was  adorned  with  embroidered  fleurs 
d'oranger  and  broderie  Romienne.  The  sleeves  were  quite 
bouffant  at  the  shoulders  and  tight  at  the  wrists,  where 
they  terminated.  She  wore  gloves  of  white  undressed  kid 
and  carried  a  prayer-book.  An  elegant  diamond  pin  was 
set  in  her  coiffure,  and  held  in  place  a  beautiful  veil  of  rare 
point  lace  that  fell  in  ripples  over  the  train.  It  was  gen- 
erally remarked  that  the  bride  has  never  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  on  the  evening  of  her  wedding. 

Miss  Adele  Perrin  appeared  in  a  very  becoming  and  at- 
tractive gown  of  bouton  d'or  satin,  made  with  a  demi-train. 
The  round  corsage  was  finished  with  a  fall  of  white  lace 
and  was  embroidered  in  gold.  The  wide  sleeves  extended 
to  the  elbows,  where  they  were  met  by  gloves  of  undressed 
kid  that  harmonized  with  the  color  of  her  dress.  Her  hand- 
bouquet  was  of  violets  and  delicate  ferns. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  most  impressively 
performed  by  Right  Rev,  Bishop  William  F.  Nichols, 
assisted  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  of  Grace  Church,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Moreland,  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  When 
the  ceremony  was  concluded,  Bishop  Nichols  took 
the  bride's  bouqiet  of  lilies  of  the  valley  from  the 
altar  and  handed  it  to  her.  The  organist  played 
Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March  "  and  the  bridal 
party  left  the  church  and  were  driven  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin,  1935  Clay 
Street,  where  the  wedding  reception  was  held.  The 
residence  was  prettily  decorated  with  potted  palms 
and  beautiful  flowers  arranged  with  tasteful  care 
wherever  necessary.  Only  a  limited  number  of  very 
intimate  friends  were  invited  to  the  reception. 
There  was  no  dancing,  but  Huber's  Hungarian 
Orchestra  was  present  and  played  conceit  selections 
during  the  evening.  After  the  happy  couple  had 
been  congratulated,  a  delicious  supper  was  served 
under  Ludwig's  direction.  The  bridal  table  was 
particularly  attractive  with  a  decoration  of  La 
France  roses  and  cordons  of  smilax.  With  conver- 
sation, music,  and  feasting  the  evening  was  passed 
very  pleasantly.  The  wedding  gifts  were  of  un- 
usual elegance.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  left  on 
Thursday  evening  for  Louisville,  where  they  will 
remain  a  few  days  and  then  go  to  New  York,  en 
route  to  Genoa,  Italy,  where  they  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter.  Their  future  home  will  be 
in  Louisville,  Ky. 


snowy-white  damask,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
large  basket  of  La  France  roses  with  circles  of 
smilax  and  roses  around  it.  There  were  eighteen 
seated  at  the  table,  and  about  three  hours  were 
passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  perfectly  served  menu. 
A  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  of  a 
pearl  and  gold  lace  pin,  and  to  the  best  man  and 
ushers  their  gloves,  and  ties,  and  souvenir  pins, 
which  were  of  enameled  white  violets  with  a  dia- 
mond in  the  centre.    Those  present  were  : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss 
Helen  Herndon  Perrin,  Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Deming, 
Miss  Atleen  Goad,  Miss  Mamie  McMullin,  Miss  McNutt, 
Miss  Beth  Sperry,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  Robinson,  Mr.  George 
Norton,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hennine,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  C. 
K.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  W.  S.  McMurtry,  Mr.  Morgan  Mc- 
Mullin, and  Mr.  Fred  H.  Coon. 

The  Scott  Dinner  and  Dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  celebrated  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  son,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Irving  Scott,  last  Monday  evening  by  giving  a 
dinner-dance  in  his  honor  at  their  residence  on  Har- 
rison Street.  In  the  dining-room  were  eight  tables 
with  six  covers  at  each,  each  table  having  its'  dis- 
tinctive color.  The  tables  were  arranged  to  repre- 
sent large  baskets  with  handles  of  decorated  bam- 
boo, and  the  flowers  used  were  pink  roses,  violets, 
yellow  chrysanthemums,  red  carnations,  and  other 
blossoms.  The  brilliant  illumination  added  much  to 
the  effect,  which  was  decidedly  pretty.  Nearly  three 
hours  were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  elaborate 
menu  that  had  been  prepared,  and  then  there  was  a 
series  of  dances  until  midnight,  when  four  figures  of 
the  cotillion  were  danced  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  Borden.  Handsome  souvenir  favors 
were  distributed  in  each  figure.  It  was  fully  two 
o'clock  before  the  dancing  came  to  an  end  and  the 
guests  repaired  to  their  homes,  after  having  been 
most  agreeably  entertained.  Among  those  present 
were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Miss  Alice  W.  Scott, 
Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Carolan,  Miss  Louise  Enta,  Miss 
Conner,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Hooper,  Miss  Effie 
Brown,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln,  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg,  Miss  Berringer,  Miss  Lane,  Miss  Sara  Collier, 
Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Schussler,  JVliss  Fanny  Lough- 
borough, Miss  Frances  Taylor,  Miss  Alice  Scott,  Miss  Ella 
Hobart,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Irving  Scott,  Mr.  Rhodes  Borden,  Mr.  William 
Lawler,  Mr.  Augustus  Brown,  Mr.  James  N.  Brown,  Mr. 
Bert  Conner,  Mr.  Karl  Howard,  Mr.  Walter  Scolt,  Mr. 
John  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Milton  Pray,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann,  Mr.  William  Heath,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  A.  Z.  Loughborough,  Mr.  James  C. 
McKee,  Lieutenant  Frank  O.  Ferris,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Coon,  Mr.  Woodworth  Wethered,  Mr.  Edgar  Carolan, 
Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Mr.  E. 
McAfee,  Mr.  W.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mr.  W.  B.  Collier,  Jr., 
Mr.  Conner,  Mr.  A.  B.  Moulder,  and  Lieutenant  W.  R. 
Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Murphy  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  gave  an  elabo- 
rate dinner-party  at  their  residence.  1818  California 
Street,  last  Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Herndon  Perrin  and  her  fianci,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee 
Robinson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Covers  were  laid  for 
eighteen,  and  the  table  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  Papa  Gontier  and  Niphetos  roses.  A  delicious 
menu  was  served,  after  which  the  parlors  were 
sought  and  some  songs  by  Miss  Ethel  Murphy  and 
Mr.  Charles  K,  Mcintosh  were  enjoyed.  It  was 
midnight  when  the  affair  ended.  Those  present 
were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy,  Miss  Ethel  Murphy, 
Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Mis;;  Helen  Herndon  Perrin,  Miss  Mc- 
Nutt, Miss  Aileen  Goad,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Mamie 
McMullin,  Miss  Grace  Llewellyn  Jones,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee 
Robinson,  Mr,  George  Norton  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Henning,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Burnett,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  William  S.  McMurtry,  and 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh. 


The  Robinson  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.   Arthur   Lee   Robinson,   of   Louisville,   Ky., 

gr.ve  an  elaborate  dinner-party  in  the  Maple    Room 

af  the  Pakce  Hotel,   in  honor  of  his  fiancee,   Miss 

uerndon    Perrin,  and  the   members  of  the 

party.    The  round   table  was    covered   with 


The  Friday  Night  Club. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  was 
held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  and 
was  a  cotillion.  There  was  a  harmonious  blending 
of  color  in  the  draperies  that  ornamented  the  walls 
and  gallery  and  fell  in  graceful  curves  from  the  ceil- 
ing. Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra  occupied  the 
stage,  amid  a  forest  of  tropical  plants,  and  played 
delightfully.  Almost  all  of  the  members  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  display  of  modish  gowns  was  quite 
notable.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  directed  the 
figures,  which  were  five  in  number,  and  calcium- 
light  effects  brightened  some  of  them.  A  sumptu- 
ous supper  was  served  at  midnight  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ludwig  &  Co  ,  after  which  there  was  general 
dancing  until  two  o'clock.  It  was  a  delightful  affair 
in  every  particular.  The  next  meeting,  which  will 
be  an  assembly,  will  take  place  on  March  23d. 
Those  who  danced  in  the  first  set  were  : 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Mr.  Ogden 
Hoffman,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Miss 
Beth  Sperry.  Mr.  J.  C.  McKee,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Duperu,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kiltie, 
Miss  McNutt,  Mr.  P.  Grant,  Jr.,  Miss  Howard,  Mr.  F. 
A.  Macondray,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Lieutenant  C.  P. 
Summerall,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Kaiherine  Lee  Jones,  Ensign 
William  R.  Shoemaker,  UV  S.  N.,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna, 
Mr.  William  R.  Heath.  Miss  Dimond,  Mr.  W.  D.  Forbes. 
Miss  Hilda  Macdonald,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Miss 
Edith  McBean,  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Coon,  Miss  Juha  Crocker,  Mr. 
Maxwell  McNutt,  Miss  Amy  McKee. 

The  Alvord  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord  entertained  seventeen  ladies 
at  luncheon  last  Thursday  at  her  residence  on  Broad- 
way. Daylight  was  excluded  from  the  dining-room, 
and  illumination  was  afforded  from  lamps  and  can- 
delabra, with  pink  candles,  having  pink  silk  shades. 
The  table  decorations  were  of  long-stemmed  Bon 
Silene  roses,  fronded  with  asparagus  tenuissimus. 
Mrs.  Alvord's  guests  were : 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton, 
Mrs,  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Mrs. 
James  W.  Keenev,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Tubbs,  Mrs,  Louis  B.  Parroit,  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mrs. 
C.  de  Guigne,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Bailey, 
Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Billings  Lake,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze. 


tional  color  to  the  pretty  scene.  At  either  side  of  the 
hall  were  lemonade-stands,  where  this  refreshing 
beverage  was  dispensed.  The  Presidio  band  played 
for  the  dancing,  which  was  enjoyed  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  an  intermission  about  midnight, 
when  an  e.\cjllent  supper  was  served.  The  commit- 
tee having  the  affrir  in  charge  comprised  Lieutenant 
William  H.  Coffin,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Edward  T. 
Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  William  G.  Haan,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Winston,  U.  S. 
A.,  all  of  the  Fifth  Aitillery. 


The  Presidio  Hop. 
The  officers  of  the  Fifth  United  Slates  Artillery 
were  the  hosts  last  Tuesday  evening  at  a  hop  which 
they  gave  at  the  Presidio,  to  their  military  and  civil 
friends.  There  were  fully  two  hundred  guests  pres- 
ent, and  they  were  received  by  Mrs.  William  M. 
Graham,  Mrs.  David  H.  Kinzie,  Mrs.  Joshua  A. 
Fessenden,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  K.  Roberts.  The 
hall  was  made  very  attractive  with  a  decoration  of 
the  national  and  regimental  colors,  cordons  and 
wreaths  of  evergreens,  sabres,  Galling  guns,  and 
mortars.  The  bright-hued  gowns  of  the  ladies  and 
the  handsome  uniforms  of  the  officers   gave   addi- 


The  Reiss  Reception. 
There  was  a  brilliant  reception  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Reiss,  1500  Post  Street,  last  Satur- 
day evening,  when  their  daughter,  Miss  Nettie  Reiss, 
and  Miss  Clemence  Reiss,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Bernard  Reiss,  made  their  de'but  in  society  circles 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  in  Europe,  where 
they  have  been  completing  their  education.  There 
were  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  present, 
and  the  affair  was  celebrated  in  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able manner.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated. The  front  parlor  displayed  a  winter  scene, 
with  frosted  and  silvered  boughs  and  foliage 
hung  with  hundreds  of  silver  sleigh-bells  and 
globes;  in  the  back  parlor  and  dining-room 
were  wreaths  of  evergreens  and  cornel-berries,  tied 
with  colonial  bow  knots  of  red  satin  ;  the  breakfast- 
room  was  embellished  with  apple-tree  boughs,  rich 
with  red  and  yellow  fruit,  and  from  the  ceiling  hung 
a  yellow  cloth  banner  upon  which  was  inscribed  the 
conundrum,  "  When  is  the  Book  of  Nature  Most 
Studied  ?  "  the  answers  to  which  were  read  after  sup- 
per ;  the  conservatory  was  decorated  a  la  Japonaise 
and  contained  bowls  of  punch  and  lemonade. 
Dancing  on  the  canvased  floors  was  enjoyed  until 
midnight,  when  an  elaborate  supper  was  served 
down-stairs  in  the  billiard-room  by  Ludwig  S:  Co. 
Afterward  dancing  was  resumed  for  several  hours. 


The  Helping  Hand  Society. 
The  Helping  Hand  Society  has  adopted  an  in- 
genious plan  to  raise  money  to  enable  it  to  carry  on 
its  charitable  work.  The  society  has  been  the  main 
support  of  four  kindergartens,  whose  expenses  during 
the  past  season  have  been  in  excess  of  the  income. 
To  meet  this  deficiency  and  provide  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent for  the  future,  the  members  propose  to  give  an 
entertainment  in  the  near  future  to  be  called  a 
"Midwinter  Wedding."  Just  what  it  will  be  and 
how  it  will  be  arranged  has  not  been  disclosed  yet. 
but  there  are  promises  of  many  interesting  features. 
As  the  fee  for  admission  alone  will  not  bring  much 
of  a  profit,  the  young  ladies  of  the  society  have 
temporarily  become  advertising  solicitors,  and  are 
soliciting  advertisements  all  over  town  for  their  pro- 
grammes and  the  curtain.  In  this  way  they  hope  to 
make  a  financial  success  of  the  affair  even  before  the 
performance  commences.  Something  more  definite 
about  the  affair,  and  when  and  where  it  will  take 
place,  will  be  announced  soon. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Major-General  and  Mr?.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Miss  Cecilia  Miles  are  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  late  in  January. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Kautz  and  Miss  Kautz,  who  have  been  in 
Europe  for  a  couple  of  years,  returned  a  week  ago  and  are 
in  Washington,   D.  C,  with  General  Kautz,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  C.  L.  Hooper,  U.  S.  R.  M.,  returned  last  Satur- 
day from  New  Bedford,  and  has  resumed  command  of  the 
Richard  Rush. 

Lieutenant  R.  McM.  Dutton,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been 
granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  H.  C.  Cochrane,  U.  S.  M.  C,  left  here  last  Sat- 
urday for  Honolulu,  where  he  will  command  the  marine 
guard  of  the  Philadelphia.  He  will  relieve  Lieutenant  T. 
C.  Prince,  U.  S.  M.  C,  who  will  be  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Mare  Island  marine  barracks. 

Captain  J.  A.  Fessenden,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.S.A.,  has 
been  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability. His  retirement  promotes  Lieutenant  Henry  J. 
Reilly,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  be  captain,  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Oscar  I,  Straub,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  be 
first  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  Luigi  Lomia,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant John  D.  Miley,  Filth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
advanced  to  first  lieutenant.  These  promotions  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  retirement  ot  Captain  Zalinski,  U.  S.  A. 

Ensign  Marcus  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  son  of  Major  Marcus 
P.  Miller,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  was  married  in  Boston 
on  Wednesday,  January  3d,  to  Miss  Mary  Fyffe,  daugh- 
ter of  Commodore  Joseph  Fyffe,  U.  S.  N.  The  wedding 
was  brilliantly  celebrated. 

Lieutenant  A.  B.  Dyer,  Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  been  on  duty  in  the  tactical  department  at  West 
Point,  is  here  on  a  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  E.  L.  Zalinski,  Fifth  Aitillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  an  indefinite  sick  leave,  until  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs on  the  limited  retired  list. 

Lieutenant  William  R.  Rust),  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  last 
Saturday  on  the  steamer  City  of  PcAitip-,  accompanied  by 
his  bride,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Jane  Hare. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing his  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Parmenter,  wife  of  Ensign 
Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  to  the  city  last  Saturday 
after  passing  several  weeks  at  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Evans  is  entertaining  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Worden,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Captain  Charles  A. 
Worden,  Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  at  her  residence  2416 
Washington  Street. 


The  Popular  Winter  Route. 
If  you  are  going  East,  arrange  for  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney by  purchasing  your  tickets  via  the  "Santa  F6 
Route."  The  only  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and 
tourist  sleeping-cars  through  to  Chicago,  every  day, 
on  the  same  train.  Personally  conducted  excursions 
leave  every  Tuesday.  Union  Depot  connections  at 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  with  all  of  the 
principal  Eastern  railroads.  Baggage  checked  to 
destination.  W.  A.  Bissell,  G.  P.  A.,  650  Market 
Street  (Chronicle  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Midwinter  Fair  Congresses. 
An  organization  known  as  the  Midwinter  Fair  Con- 
gresses has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
congresses  during  the  months  of  the  California  Mid- 
winter International  Exposition,  at  which  living  ques- 
tions in  the  various  fields  of  human  thought  will 
be  discussed  by  men  and  women  of  intellectual 
ability.  The  executive  committee  of  the  association 
comprises:  James  D.  Phelan,  president;  Mayor 
EUert,  first  vice-president ;  Judge  John  H.  Boalt, 
second  vice-president;  Sheldon  G.  Kellogg,  treas- 
urer; T.  C.  Judkins,  secretary;  and  Wm.  Greer 
Harrison,  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  Dr.  W.  F.  Mc- 
Nutt, Charles  A.  Murdock,  W.  B.  Harrington,  Pro- 
fessor George  T.  Gaden,  and  President  David  Starr 
Jordan.  Among  the  meetings  so  far  decided  upon 
are  corgresses  of  economics  and  politics,  literature, 
religion,  mines  and  mining,  astronomy,  medicine, 
education,  art,  and  chemistry  and  its  relation  to  in- 
dustries. The  series  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  de- 
bate at  the  Grand  Opera  House  next  Thursday  even- 
ing on  the  question;  "Resolved,  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  '  the 
affirmative  side  being  maintained  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
L.  Barnes  and  Irving  M.  Scolt,  and  the  negative  by 
Rabbi  Jacob  Voorsanger  and  Mr.  John  P.  Irish. 
The  merits  of  the  arguments  presented  will  be  de- 
cided by  three  judges,' selected  from  the  Supreme, 
Circuit,  and  Superior  Courts.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
admission — seats  to  be  procured  from  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co. — will  be  charged  at  this  debate,  the  proceeds 
going  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  subsequent  con- 
gresses. 

At  the  request  of  many  lady  members,  the  Gov- 
erning Committee  of  the  San  Franc'sco  Whist  Club 
announce  that  every  Tuesday,  from  two  to  five  P.  M., 
ihe  ladies'  rooms  of  the  club  will  be  set  apart  for 
their  use. 

The  supreme  court  of  one  of  the  New  England 
States  has  declared  that  a  creditor  has  no  right  to 
invade  his  debtor's  room,  wake  him  up  untimely, 
and  dun  him  for  his  due.  A  Springfield  milkman, 
who  thought  otherwise,  has  thus  ascertained  that 
damages  can  be  assessed  against  him  for  assault. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  un ruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Callustro  polishes  Everything. 


There  are  said  to  be  in  England  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  barmaids  of  licensed  public-houses 
whose  hours  of  work  average  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
on  week-days,  and  from  seven  to  nine  on  Sundays, 
with  only  one  Sunday  off  per  month. 


(EeveiantfsK 

is  made  of  pure  ingredients, 
that  is  why  it  is  wholesome. 


d 


Bakin< 
Powdi 

is  scientifically  compounded, 
that  is  why  it  is  strong. 

(TQWlarg^ 

does  more  work  and  does 
it  better  than  any  other. 
Reasons  enough  why  you 
should  buy 

(Tew!antfs» 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

Will  remove  Freckles.  Pimples, 
Blackheads.  Moth  Patches,  Sallow- 
ness,  Wrinkles,  Deep  Lines,  Fill 
Out  Sunken  Cheeks,  making  the 
old  and  wasted  fiesh  healthy,  firm, 
and  youthful  again,  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED. 


W3« 


Superfluous    Hair    Penna- 
i*11      nently   Removed   by  the 
Electric  Needle. 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
36  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 

Dividend  Notice. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, 526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1893,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (a%)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1804. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


January  22,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

There  will  be  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  tea  that 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  is  to  give  this  afternoon  at  her  resi- 
dence on  California  Street,  as  over  seven  hundred 
invitations  have  been  issued-  Rosner's  Hungarian 
Orchestra  will  play  during  the  hours  of  the  reception, 
which  will  be  from  four  until  seven  o'clock.  The 
hostess  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  Alphonso  Wigmore, 
Mrs.  John  Boggs,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs. 
Horace  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  O'B,  Gunn,  Miss  Ruger, 
Miss  Ives,  Miss  Burling,  Miss  Jolliffe,  and  Miss 
Shepard. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  has  issued  cards  for  a  tea  which 
she  will  give  this  afternoon  at  her  residence  on  Cali- 
fornia Street.  She  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Miss  Katherine  Lee  Jones,  Miss  Mason,  Miss 
Aileen  Goad,  Miss  Sophie  Coleman,  Miss  Carrie 
Taylor,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Grace  Llewellyn 
Jones,  and  Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  all  of  whom  are 
debutantes  except  Miss  Mason,  who  is  the  sister  of 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Mason,  the  assistant  -  rector  of 
Grace  Church. 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day at  her  residence,  2422  Fillmore  Street,  in  honor 
of  her  sister,  Miss  Henshaw,  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day in  her  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  compliment- 
ary to  Mi>s  Sara  Collier,  daughter  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier.  Those  who  will  assist  in  re- 
ceiving are  Mrs  Alfred  B.  Ford,  Mrs.  Otto  Favre, 
Misses  Alice  and  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Edith  McBean, 
Miss  Alice  McCutchen,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Mis- 
Sally  Maynard,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  and  Miss  Eve- 
lyn Carolan. 

Mrs.  Erwin  G.  Rodolph  will  give  a  matinee  music- 
ale  to-day  from  three  until  six  o'clock,  and  it  will  be 
resumed  in  the  evening  from  eight  until  ten  o'clock, 
after  which  there  will  be  dancing.  It  will  be  given 
in  honor  of  the  Ladies'  Club  of  '93  at  her  residence. 
1809  Oclavia  Street.  Two  hundred  invitations  have 
been  issued.  Mrs.  Rodolph,  Miss  McLaine,  Mr. 
George  B.  McBride,  and  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kelleher 
will  be  the  vocalists,  and  Mrs.  H.J.  Stewart  will  be 
the  pianist.  Mrs.  Rodolph  will  be  assisted  in  receiv- 
ing by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Costigan,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  Bert. 
Carson,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mrs.  John  L.  Bradbury, 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Bryan,  Miss  Cluness,  Miss  Allen,  Miss 
Behlow,  Miss  McLaine,  Miss  Maud  A.  Smith,  and 
Miss  Stump. 

Miss  Alice  Ziska  will  entertain  a  number  of  her 
friends  next  Tuesday  evening  at  her  residence,  1606 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  has  issued  cards  for  "  at 
homes  "  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  January  24th  and 
31st. 

Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
next  Thursday  at  her  residence,  1812  Jackson  Street. 

The  members  of  the  Ladies  Club  of  '93  will  give 
their  fifth  party  next  Thursday  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Virginia  Stump,  on  McAllister  Street. 
This  will  be  the  final  party  of  the  club  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Lenten  season. 

Miss  Maud  Howard  will  give  a  dinner-party  at 
her  residence  in  Oakland  on  Friday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  after  which  the  entire  party  will  attend  the 
cotillion  at  Masonic  Hall. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  give  a  high  tea  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January  30th,  at  her  residence  on  Bush 
Street. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  has  issued  invitations  for  a 
reception  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  31st. 

The  members  of  The  Assembly  will  give  their 
third  reception  of  the  fifth  season  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  1st,  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  entertained  quite  a  number 
of  her  friends,  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  her  new  home 
on  Pacific  Heights,  formerly  the  Moore  mansion. 
This  was  her  first  formal  "at  home"  since  her  re- 
turn from  her  wedding  trip  to  Europe.  She  will  re- 
ceive again  next  Friday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  her  niece,  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Bailey,  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Saturday  at  their 
residence,  2015  Franklin  Street,  and  entertained 
about    five  hundred  of  their  friends.    They   were 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  Mrs.  Joseph  D. 
Redding,  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Misses  Alice  and 
Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  Isabel 
McKenna. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  and  her  sister,  Miss  Whit- 
tier,  entertained  a  large  number  of  their  friends  last 
Saturday  by  giving  a  matinee  tea  at  the  residence  of 
the  latter,  1636  Jackson  Street.  Beautiful  flowers 
adorned  the  rooms,  a  string  orchestra  gave  sweet 
selections,  and  delicious  refreshments  were  served. 
Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  were  :  Mrs.  H.  M. 
A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe, 
Miss  Hilda  Macdonald,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook, 
Miss  Voorman,  Miss  Jackson,  Miss  Palmer,  and 
Miss  Woods. 

A  pleasant  rnatintSe  tea  was  given  by  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Burnett  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Llewellyn 
Jones,  last  Saturday  at  their  residence,  1450  Franklin 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  daughter 
of  the  latter,  Miss  Grace  Llewellyn  Jones,  into  society 
circles.  The  affair  was  largely  attended  and  was 
pleasurable  in  every  way.  They  were  assisted  iu 
receiving  by  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss  Helen  Perrin, 
Miss  Breeze,  Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Misses  Moore, 
and  Miss  Hilgard,  of  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  gave  a  very  pleasant  informal  tea  last 
Monday  afternoon  in  their  apartments  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  and  hospitably  entertained  many  of  their 
friends.  They  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Dimond,  Miss  Hobart,  and 
Miss  Lockwood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Washingion 
Street. 

The  Misses  Lillian  and  Maud  O'Connor  save  a  de- 
lightful tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  their  resi- 
dence, 835  O'Farrell  Street,  and  entertained  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  friends.  The  parlors 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  fine 
foliage.  Delicious  refreshments  were  served  during 
the  time  devoted  to  the  reception,  which  was  about 
three  hours. 

Information  was  received  here  last  Thursday  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Sewall,  nee  Ashe,  were  on 
the  steamer  Normandy,  that  was  wrecked  in  the 
China  Sea  on  December  9,  1893,  while  en  route  to 
Singapore.  Fortunately  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Se«all 
escaped,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  all  their  bag- 
gage, and  after  considerable  trouble  and  suffering 
reached  Singapore. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Irvine,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Miss 
E.  Louise  Plum,  and  Master  Sidney  B.  Knoph  have  gone 
to  the  Irvine  ranch  in  Orange  County,  where  they  will  re- 
main a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  are  visiting  relatives  in 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Mclver,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Mclver, 
Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Wolseley,  nie  Murphy,  have  re- 
cently had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dominguez  as  their  guests  at 
Wolseley  Hall,  Rugby,  England  Mrs.  Dominguez  is  a 
sister  of  Lady  Wolseley. 

Mrs.  Charles  Simpkins,  Miss  Alice  Simpkins,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Simpkins  are  in  New  York  city. 
They  will  soon  sail  for  Europe. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  is  expected  to  return  from  the 
East  to-day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Eddy  are  en  route  here,  via  the 
southern  route,  on  a  pleasure  trip  from  Chicago.  Mr.  Eddy 
was  the  official  organist  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Miss  Alice  McCutchen  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pel- 
ham  W.  Ames. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  has  gone  to  Honolulu,  where  he 
will  remain  several  weeks. 

Misses  Maud  and  Bessie  Younger  returned  to  the  city 
last  Monday  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe. 

Miss  Julia  Mau  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Hood,  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Miss  Rose  Rich  left  last  Monday  for  New  York  city, 
where  she  will  be  married  soon  to  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Evan  S.  Pillsbury  is  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  passed  a  few  days  during  the  week 
in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Bert  Hecht  will  return  from  Portland,  Or.,  about  the 
middle  of  February. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Herrick  has  removed  from  Oakland  to  this 
city,  and  is  residing  permanently  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  written  to  ask  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  procure  a  copy  of  any  photograph  that  may 
be  extant  of  the  noted  quartz  specimen  from  Tuol- 
umne, which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  his  novel,  "  The 
Golden  Butterfly."  Somebody  among  our  readers 
might  be  able  to  help  him  out,  for  the  specimen  was 
well  known  some  years  ago,  and  was  exhibited  quite 
generally  throughout  the  State.  He  writes  that  his 
brother  saw  it  in  Sacramento  in  1875.  If  any  Argo- 
naut reader  can  give  this  information,  he  would 
oblige  if  he  would  send  it  either  to  us  or  directly  to 
Mr.  Besant.  His  address  is  Frognal  End,  Frognal 
Gardens,  Hampstead  N.  W.,  London. 


The  Charity  Company,  an  organization  of  ama- 
teurs well  known  in  society,  will  give  performances  of 
Gillette's  "Held  by  the  Enemy"  at  Stockwell's 
Theatre  next  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  for  the 
benefit  of  a  fund  to  help  the  unemployed  women. 
The  entertainment  will  be  given  under  the  patronage 
of  a  number  of  ladies  whose  prominence  will  insure 
social  success,  and,  though  hastily  arranged,  the 
performance  should  be  excellent,  as  the  same  prin- 
cipals have  had  the  same  r61es  to  enact  at  two 
previous  representations  of  the  play.  The  cause  is 
a  good  one,  and  a  dollar  spent  for  a  ticket  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  will  not  be  thrown  away. 


MUSICAL-    NOTES. 

The  Landsberger-Fleishman  Concert. 

Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger,  the  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Fleishman,  the  pianist,  gave  their  first 
subscription  concert  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Sedgeley  Rey- 
nolds, contralto,  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  'celloist,  and  Mr. 
B.  Jaulus,  violist.  An  appreciative  audience  was  in 
attendance  and  enjoyed  the  concert,  a  notable  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  singing  of  two  songs  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Shafter  Howard.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  op.  30,  No.  3,  (l)  allegro 
assai,  (2)  tempo  di  minuetto,  ma  molto  moderate  e  grazioso, 

(3)  allegro  vivace,  Beethoven,  Mr.  Landsberger  and  Mr. 
Fleishman;  contralto  solo,  "Remembrance,"  (first  time), 
Shafter  Howard,  Mrs.  Sedgeley-Reynolds  ;  polonaise  in  D 
major,  Wieniawski,  Mr.  Landsberger ;  ballad,  "  Far 
Away,"  (first  time),  Shafter  Howard,  Mrs.  Sedgeley-Rey- 
nolds ;  polonaise,  op.  53,  Chopin,  Mr.  Fleishman  ;  piano 
quartet,  (first  time),  (/)  allegro,  (z)  adagio,  (3)  allegro  molto, 

(4)  allegro,  Messrs.  Fleishman,  Landsberger,  Jaulus,  and 
Heine. 

The  remaining  concerts  of   the  series  will  take 

place  on  the  evenings  of  February  7th  and  28th  and 

March  21st. 

Art  Association  Concert. 

An  enjoyable  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins Institute  of  Art  last  Thursday  evening  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  A  large  audience 
was  well  entertained  by  the  presentation  of  the  fol- 
lowing programme  ; 

Organ  solo,  "Bridal  Song,"  Jensen,  Mr.  G.  Albrecht ; 
aria,  "  Messiah,"  "  Rejoice  Greatly,"  Handel.  Mrs. 
Fleissner-Lewis;  violin  solo,  "Adagio  Cantabile  "  (with 
organ),  Mr.  Henry  Heyman ;  song,  "  As  the  Dawn," 
Cantor,  Miss  Blanche  Hollister  ;  ballad,  "  A  Vision," 
Pontet,  Mr.  G  F.  Graham;  organ  solo,  "Prayer  and 
Cradle  Song,"  Guilmant,  Mr.  G.  Albrecht;  aria.  "Car- 
men," "  The  Instruments  Resound,"  Bizet,  Mrs.  Fleissner- 
Lewis  ;  violin  solo,  "  Album  Leaf,"  op.  40,  No.  2,  Vieux- 
temps.  Mr.  Henry  Heyman;  song,  "I  Can  Not  Tell 
You,"  Meyer,  Miss  Blanche  Holiister  ;  organ  Solo, 
"  Festive  March,"  Smart,  Mr.  G.  Albrecht. 

Miss  Alyce  Gates,  whose  family  have  resided  in 
San  Francisco  for  many  years,  has  returned  to  this 
city  after  a  prolonged  absence.  Miss  Gates  has  been 
absent  for  about  four  years,  most  of  the  time  in  New 
York  city,  where  she  has  devoted  herself  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  voice  under  the  best  masters.  Her 
voice  was  noted  in  amateur  musical  circles  before 
she  left  here,  but  those  who  heard  it  then  would 
scarcely  believe  that  the  voice  is  the  same,  so  much 
has  it  improved.  Miss  Gates  will  probably  be  heard 
in  concert  here  very  shortly. 

The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra  will  give  its  an- 
nual concert  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Monday 
evening,  February  5th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  will  direct  the  orchestra,  which 
will  be  assisted  by  the  San  Francisco  Glee  Club, 
Miss  Annie  Lyle,  Miss  Julia  Newman,  and  Mr.  An- 
drew Bogart. 

Mr.  Adolph  Bauer  will  give  his  first  Symphony 
Concert  of  this  season  next  Friday  afternoon  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House. 


Receptions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSNER'S 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

IS    THE   BEST    IN    THE    CITY. 

It  has  played  at  trie  Friday  Night  Cotillion 
Club  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  Managers,  E.  M.  Kosner  or 
E.  JauluB,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


GOODYEAR  S 


Goats 


Latest  styles.     Can  he  worn  in  place  of  an 
Overcoat,  and  will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE Vice-President  and  Manager 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San   Francisco. 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


-:-    THE   COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 
New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 

The  Best  Quality  I  'isiting  Cards  from 
your  plate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


C_-X  ■£  &  -t  d-  £2-^-2- 
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THIS    CURIOUS    THING 

Is  a  Sweat  or  Excretory  Gland. 

Its  mouth  is  called  a  Pore. 

There  are  7,000,000  in  the  human  skin. 

Through  them  are  discharged  many  impurities. 

To  close  them  means  death. 

Sluggish  or  clogged  pores  mean  yellow,  mothy 

skin,  pimples,  blotches,  eczema. 
The  blood  becomes  impure. 
Hence  serious  blood  humors. 
Perfect  action  of  the  pores 
Means  clear,  wholesome  skin, 
Means  pure  blood, 
Means  beauty  and  health. 

Cuticura    Resolvent 

Exerts    a    peculiar,  purifying    action    upon   the 

skin,  and  through  it  upon  the  blood. 
Thus  its  cures  of  distressing  humors  are  speedy, 

permanent,  and  economical. 
Like   all  of  the  Cuticuras,  it  is  pure,   sweet, 

gentle,  and  effective.    Mothers  and  children 

are  its  warmest  friends. 


gad  Goniplcxions 

Sluggish  action  of  the  pores  also  causes  the  complexion  and  skin 
to  become  dark,  yellow,  oily  and  mothy,  giving  rise  to  pimples,  black- 
heads, roughness,  redness,  falling  hair  and  baby  blemishes. 

The  only  reliable  preventive  and  external  cure  isCl  ncURA  SOAP, 
the  most  effective  skin  purifying  and  beautifying  snap  in  the  world 
as  well  as  the  purest  and  sweetest  for  toilet  and  nursery. 

Cutictjra  Remedies  are  eold  everywhere.    Prico,  Cutr 
vent,  $1;  OrsTMENT,  60c  ;  Soap,  25c.    Potter  Drtjo  and  i 
Bole  Proprietors,  Boston,  Mass.    49- "All  about  the  Skin  and  Blood,"  mail,  u  | 
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THE    PATENT    SOCIETY    REPORTER. 
Its    Invention    and    Henry  Spacerayte's    Reward. 

In  his  lonely  garret  in  the  hostelry  known  as  the 
"  Buzzard's  Roost,"  Henry  Spacerayte  sat  gazing  at 
the  machine  which  he  had  invented  and  which  was 
destined,  in  his  opinion,  to  revolutionize  the  news- 
paper profession.  It  was  late  on  a  cold  December 
night,  and  outside  the  winds  were  moaning  drearily, 
like  an  Atlantic  Monthly  serial,  but  the  young  re- 
porter heeded  them  not.  The  room  in  which  he  sat 
was  cheerless  and  scantily  furnished,  but  his  eyes 
beheld  nothing  that  was  not  bright  and  beautiful, 
for  his  invention  was  at  last  complete,  and  by  the 
first  of  the  new  year  he  hoped  to  have  it  in  working 
order  in  the  city  room  of  the  Tomahawk,  the  great, 
progressive,  hustling,  up-to-date  newspaper  which 
gave  him  employment. 

And,  as  he  sat  gazing  at  the  ingenious  bit  of 
mechanism  which  his  brain  had  contrived,  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  time  when  he  had  come, 
a  mere  boy,  into  the  office  in  which  he  still  pursued 
his  daily  toil.  He  bad  come  there  fresh  from  the 
high  school  of  his  native  village,  with  down  upon 
his  lip  and  great  hopes  within  his  breast  ;  and  during 
his  first  year  he  had  written  editorials  on  the  tariff 
and  public-school  questions— for  Henry  Spacerayte 
had  entered  upon  his  chosen  calling  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  there  was  no  work,  no  matter 
how  degrading  or  mechanical,  that  he  considered  be- 
neath him.  From  the  editorial  page  he  had  risen, 
step  by  step,  to  the  highest  position  in  the  office, 
that  of  chief  of  the  Sunday  Fake  Department  ;  but 
before  he  had  been  installed  in  that  important  post 
for  six  months,  a  sudden  caprice  on  the  part  of  his 
employer  had  hurled  him  from  his  proud  estate  to 
the  drudgery  of  musical  criticism  and  book-review- 
ing. 

But  bitterly  as  the  young  man  felt  the  injustice 
which  bad  lowered  him  to  a  place  which  a  mere  col- 
lege professor  might  have  filled  as  well  as  he  did,  he 
was  still  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  his  great  in- 
vention, on  which  he  had  spent  so  much  time  and 
money,  would  reinstate  him  more  firmly  than 
before  in  the  good-will  of  his  employer,  who  was  ex- 
pected back  from  Egypt  within  a  year  from  the  night 
on  which  the  young  man  sat  before  his  completed 
work. 

"  But  surely,"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly,  as  he  sat 
brooding  before  the  dying  embers  which  flickered  on 
his  lonely  hearth — "but  surely  I  served  my  master 
well." 

And  then  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  deeds 
which  had  immortalized  his  brief  career  as  the  chief 
of  the  greatest  edition  of  fake  and  humbug  that  the 
city  has  ever  seen.  He  thought  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  open-mouthed  citizens  were  wont  to 
gather  about  the  bulletin-board  and  read  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  splendid  "  features." 

It  was  Henry  Spacerayte  who  had,  when  all  other 
schemes  had  failed,  sent  the  humorist  of  the  paper, 
disguised  as  an  undertaker's  assistant,  to  the  funeral 
of  one  of  America's  most  illustrious  statesmen,  in 
order  that  he  might  write  "Jolly  Jawkins  at  the 
Corpse's  Side."  It  was  he  who  had  conceived  the 
scheme  of  sending  Tricksey  Twinkle,  the  most 
famous  and  determined  of  female  reporters,  to  offi- 
ciate, in  the  garb  of  a  nurse,  at  the  birth  of  the  heir 
to  the  Astorbilts,  and  it  was  he  who  had  built  up,  by 
mere  force  of  perseverance  and  tact,  the  system  of 
"society  reporting."  to  which  his  enterprising  jour- 
nal owed  most  of  its  fame. 

He  smiled  now  as  he  thought  of  this  department, 
and  then  he  looked  at  the  shining  brass  and  polished 
wood  of  the  machine  that  rested  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  wondered  what  would  become  of  the 
Tomahawk' s  great  corps  of  society  reporters  when 
his  wonderful  invention  began  to  get  in  its  fine  work, 

A  tap  on  the  door  of  his  modest  lodgings  aroused 
him  from  his  reverie.  It  was  Thomas  Boyledown, 
the  city  editor,  who  had  come  by  special  invitation  to 
see  the  workiDg  of  the  gTeat  labor-saving  device. 

"  Here  it  is — the  invention,"  cried  the  young  man, 
proudly,  as  with  a  quick  turn  of  a  crank  he  set  his 
machine  in  motion.  "  You  know  only  too  well,  Mr. 
Boyledown,  that  although  the  Tomahawk  rather 
prides  itself  on  the  efficiency  of  its  corps  of  society 
reporters,  our  system  of  recording  the  doings  of 
people  well  known  in  the  social  world  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  and  when  it  happens  that  a  fresh  young  re- 
porter attends  a  ball  with  a  copy  of  some  social  reg- 
ister of  ten  years  ago  in  bis  pocket  instead  of  that  of 
1893.  the  consequences  are  often  disastrous.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  saw,  in  an  account  of  a 
Delmonico  ball,  the  names  of  at  least  twenty  people 
who  have  been  dead  for  ten  years;  and,  as  I  will 
demonstrate  to  you  presently,  if  this  machine  of 
mine  had  been  employed,  such  an  awful  mistake 
would  never  have  been  made." 

"  But  what  sort  of  a  machine  is  this  ?  "  demanded 
the  city  editor,  impatiently,  as  he  glanced  at  his  gold 
watch. 

"  It  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  your  entire 
corps  of  society  reporters,  and  to  do  the  work  which  13 
now  done  by  ten  salaried  men  and  women  who  work 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Tricksey  Twinkle.  I 
have  here  inside  the  case  four  hundred  names,  each 
one  of  which  has  received  the  approval  of  the  great 
one  himself." 

"  1  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  McAllister,"  said  the 
r  ^  betook  off  his  hat  for  the  first  time 
i   ring  the  apartment. 


"  Yes.  Each  one  of  these  names  is  in  the  form 
of  a  rubber  stamp,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that 
a  turn  of  the  crank  will  always  bring  them  together 
in  a  different  order  from  that  which  they  assumed 
before.  Now,  when  one  of  the  ordinary  every-day 
reporters  of  the  paper  has  finished  his  assignment, 
no  matter  what  it  may  be,  he  adds  to  it:  'Among 
the  well  known  society  people  present  were  the  follow- 
ing," then  puts  it  in  the  machine,  turns  the  crank, 
and  from  twenty  to  fifty  names  are  instantly  printed 
on  the  sheet.  In  this  way  the  paper  obtains  accurate 
news  regarding  the  movements  of  the  society  people  ; 
and  as  none  but  live  ones,  with  names  properly 
spelled,  are  permitted  in  the  interior  of  the  machine, 
satisfaction  is  given  to  all." 

The  eyes  of  the  city  editor  brightened,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  a  little  with  excitement  as  he  realized 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  machine  would  save, 
and  the  pleasure  which  he  was  lo  derive  from  dis- 
charging at  least  a  score  of  underlings. 

"This  is  certainly  a  wonderful  contrivance,  Mr. 
Spacerayte,"  he  said,  "and  now  I  wish  you  would 
put  it  to  a  practical  test.  Let  us  suppose  that  this 
sheet  of  paper  is  the  last  one  of  the  batch  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a  big  fire  on  the  East  Side.  Now 
let  us  see  this  machine  of  yours  impart  to  the  story 
a  suitable  society  finish." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  inventor,  as  he  placed  the 
paper  in  the  open  jaws  of  his  labor-saving  device 
and  turned  the  handle.  A  moment  later  he  placed 
before  the  delighted  city  editor  the  same  sheet,  on 
which  was  legibly  printed  :  "  Among  the  well-known 
society  people  who  viewed  the  conflagration  from  the 
roofs  of  adjacent  buildings,  our  reporter  noticed  the 
following:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  OUie  Winkletree,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willy  Junebug,  Tommy  Kettledrum,  Pussy 
Kermess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Pincheek " 

"  Bring  that  machine  down  to  the  office  Saturday 
afternoon.  Your  fortune  will  be  made,"  said  Mr. 
Boyledown,  as  he  rose  and  buttoned  his  fur-lined 
coat  about  him  ;  "and,  in  the  meantime,  I  wish  you 
to  cover  the  first  night  of  the  opera  to-morrow  with 
Miss  Twinkle.  Never  mind  writing  about  the  music, 
but  try  to  report  all  the  conversation  that  goes  on  in 
the  boxes."  And  the  city  editor  departed,  leaving 
the  young  writer  in  a  state  of  great  exultation. 

The  following  evening  Henry  Spacerayte  entered 
the  opera-house  clad  in  the  office  dress-suit,  with 
which  every  door-keeper  in  the  city  had  long  been 
familiar,  and  accompanied  by  Miss  Twinkle,  who 
sighed  heavily  as  she  leaned  upon  his  arm. 

"  Why  are  you  so  serious  this  evening,  Miss  Trick- 
sey?" asked  the  young  musical  critic,  as  he  pointed 
his  ear-trumpet  in  the  direction  of  the  proscenium 
boxes  and  began  to  take  notes. 

"Ah,"  replied  the  young  girl,  "Mr.  Boyledown 
said  something  to  me  this  afternoon  that  has  made 
me  very  anxious  about  my  future.  He  said  that  by 
means  of  some  wonderful  new  invention  that  he  has 
just  got  hold  of.  he  believed  that  it  would  soon  be 
possible  for  his  paper  to  dispense  with  all  its  society 
reporters  and  do  the  society  column  by  machinery. 
Many  a  time  ere  this  have  I  pitied  the  unfortunate 
work-people  whose  wages  have  been  lowered,  or 
whose  employment  has  ceased  altogether,  because  of 
improved  labor-saving  devices,  but  I  never  expected 
to  face  that  sort  of  competition  myself,  and  now  an 
awful  fear  has  taken  possession  of  me.  Suppose  I 
were  to  lose  my  position  as  the  chief  of  the  Toma- 
hawk society  corps.  What  would  my  poor  brother 
do  then  ?  He  is  at  college,  you  know,  and  I  find  it 
very  hard  indeed  to  keep  him  supplied  with  sweaters 
and  court-plaster,  and  to  pay  his  fines  in  the  police 
court  when  he  comes  to  New  York.  Ah,  Mr.  Space- 
rayte, you  do  not  know  how  worried  I  have  been 
ever  since  Mr.  Boyledown  let  fall  that  chance  re- 
mark." 

The  young  reporter  looked  down  at  the  trusting 
sweet  face  beside  him  and  into  the  deep  blue  eyes, 
which  were  now  brimming  over  with  tears,  and  all 
at  once  there  came  into  his  soul  an  intense  loathing 
for  the  machine  on  which  he  had  expended  so  much 
time  and  ingenuity.  He  said  nothing  in  reply,  but 
the  following  afternoon,  when  he  entered  the  office 
and  was  eagerly  accosted  by  the  city  editor,  he 
placed  on  the  desk  before  him  a  bag  containing 
splinters  of  wood,  scraps  of  iron  and  steel,  and  a 
dozen  broken  cog-wheels — all  that  remained  of  his 
great  labor-saving  device. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  the  office 
tyrant,  in  a  hard,  cold  voice. 

"  It  means,"  replied  the  young  inventor,  "that  I 
can  not  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  this 
lovely  woman,  even  to  advance  my  own  fortunes. 
The  new-year  begins  to-morrow  and  you  may  give 
me  what  assignment  you  will,  even  if  it  be  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  reviewing  of  a  book  of  German 
logic.  The  employment  of  that  machine  would 
throw  scores  of  hard-working  people  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  I,  for  one,  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  an 
act." 

For  a  moment  Thomas  Boyledown  stood  looking 
with  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  daring  young  re- 
porter. Then  his  fac?  softened,  for  although  he  had 
sat  at  the  city  desk  he  was  not  wholly  lost.  The 
little  humanity  that  was  left  in  him  had  been  touched 
by  the  young  reporter's  noble  self-sacrifice,  and, 
taking  up  the  assignment-book,  he  placed  the  name 
of  his  subordinate  opposite  the  most  coveted  of  all 
the  assignments  for  new-year's  day — the  one  which 
was  bestowed  each  year  upon  the  most  deserving 
and  gifted  member  of  the  staff  as  a  special  mark  of 
favor — the  one   which  the   proprietor  of  the   news- 


paper usually  did  himself  when  he  was  in  the  city, 
for  fear  of  giving  any  one  of  his  staff  an  inordinately 
swelled  head. 

"  I  did  not  deserve  this,"  exclaimed  Henry  Space- 
rayte, huskily,  when  he  realized  the  honor  that  had 
been  offered  him. 

"The  assignment  is  yours.  Go  forth  to-morrow 
and  make  the  most  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Boyledown,  as 
he  grasped  him  heartily  by  the  hand.  And  the  next 
day  Henry  Spacerayte  started  out  to  write  a  column- 
and-a-half  story  about  the  free-lunches  offered  at  the 
different  hotels. 

It  was  his  only  reward  for  an  act  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice. — James  L.  Ford  in  Truth. 


Wished  He  Hadn't  Told  It. 

Mrs.  Twickenham  has  invited  Mr.  Castleton 

to  dinner,  and  they  are  discussing  the  salad. 

Mrs.  Twickenham— I  hope,  Mr.  Castleton,  that 
you  are  fond  of  all  kinds  of  puddings  ? 

Castleton — Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Twickenham.  And 
that  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident  that  occured  to 
me  last  summer.  I  was  visiting  some  friends  of 
mine  in  the  country  [all  attention  from  the  other 
guests],  and  it  seems  that  some  of  them  had  heard 
me  say  that  while  I  was  very  fond  of  all  sweet- 
meats, there  was  one  thing  I  abhorred,  and  that  was 
tapioca  pudding.  Well,  one  day  at  dinner,  the 
hostess,  a  most  charming  woman,  said  to  me:  "I 
do  hope  you  like  tapioca  pudding,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  it  to-day."  Well,  of  course,  you 
know,  not  supposing  there  was  any  joke  about  it,  I 
said  yes,  and,  well,  I  rather  dilated  upon  the  fact, 
wishing  to  make  her  thoroughly  at  ease,  you  under- 
stand, when  inwardly  I  was  quaking  at  the  thought 
of  the  horrible  ordeal  ahead  of  me.  I  noticed  that 
the  other  guests  seemed  much  amused,  but  I  didn't 
dream  it  was  a  joke. 

Mrs.  Twickenham— Then  it  was  a  joke  ? 

Castleton — Oh,  yes,  decidedly  so.  You  see, 
there  was  no  tapioca  pudding,  and  it  was  all  a  put-up 
job.  You  can  imagine  my  feelings,  and  the  embar- 
rassing position  I  was  in,  after  trying  to  be  so  polite 
by  lying  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Twickenham — Yes,  indeed,  it  was  most 
unfortunate.  {To  servant,  with  emphasis] :  James, 
bring  on  the  tapioca  pudding. — Bazar. 


Those  Lovers. 

They  had  been  engaged,  but  now  were  suffering 
from  one  of  those  quarrels  which  sometimes  ruffle 
the  course  of  true  love. 

They  bad  not  spoken  for  three  days,  and  neither 
wished  to  be  the  first  to  yield. 

Butviiih  the  hankering  which  afflicts  murderers 
and  lovers  with  reference  to  the  scene  of  the  late 
unpleasantness,  he  called  at  the  house  on  a  trumped- 
up  business  mission  lo  her  father. 

By  chance  (?)  she  answered  his  ring  at  the  door. 

Gathering  himself,  he,  with  a  cold,  slow  voice,  be- 
gins the  following  dialogue  : 

He — Does  Mr.  Dudley  reside  here  ? 

She — He  does. 

He — Is  he  in  ? 

She — He  is  not. 

He — Will  he  be  in  soon  ? 

She— He  will. 

He — Thank  you  ;  I  will  call  again.    [Turns  logo.] 

She — Excuse  me,  who  shall  1  say  called  7— Life. 


Horsford'B  Acid  Phosphate 
A  nerve  food  and  tonic  ; 
The  most  effective  yet  discovered. 


Emperor  William  is  trying  to  buy  the  new  Cape 
diamond,  the  largest  in  the  world,  for  the  crown  now 
being  made  for  him  in  Berlin. 


"  Pears'  Pictorial  "—think  of  it  1  Who  has 
not  heard  of  Pears'  soap — the  mighty,  the  unsurpass- 
able, the  inimitable  Pears  ;  name  synonymous  with 
art  in  advertising,  art  in  soap-making,  and  now  art 
in  journalism  ?  A  great  pictorial  so  cleverly  divided 
between  interpreting  art  for  art's  sake  and  winning 
your  love  for  Pears'  soap,  that  one  really  appreciates 
the  novel  sensation.  The  supplements  are  superb. 
—  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm,  Dec.  29,  1893. 


General  Lew  Wallace   is  a  dead  shot  with    the 
pistol. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in    the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

reakfastCocoa 

which   is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

i  It  has  more  than  th  ree  times 
\  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
_  '  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It   is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W,  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 


WE    CANNOT 
SPARE 

healthy  flesh  —  nature  never 
burdens  the  body  with  too 
much  sound  flesh.  Loss  of 
flesh  usually  indicates  poor  as- 
similation, which  causes  the 
toss  of  the  best  that's  in  food, 
the  fat-forming  element. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  pure  cod  liver  oil  with  hypo- 
phosphites  contains  the  very 
essence  of  all  foods.  In  no  oth- 
er form  can  so  much  nutrition 
be  taken  and  assimilated.  Its 
range  of  usefulness  has  no  limita- 
tion where  weakness  exists. 


Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne.  Cbemista. 
Hew  York.  Sold  by  all  droggists. 


GOOD 


Food  -  - 
Digestion - 
Complexion 


— ~—  S  are  all  intimatelyconnected  '~=~Z 

T—  — practically     inseparable.  .,~~— ~ 

^£^Z'JH  Though  the   fact  is   often  ^ 

-w  ignored,  it  is  nevertheless  ^jjijz: 

— jgjg  lrue  that  a  good  complex-  r^- — ~ 

zzZ-ZZZ  ion  is  an  impossibility  with-  ^ 1 

=-- — r*  out  good  digestion,  which  ^_;ji: 
r:      —  in  turn  depends    on   good  ^- — 

— -.5  There  is  no  more  common  * — ^171 

— — r;y*  cause  of   Indigestion  than  HI- .— 

~     "*3  lard.    Let  the  bright  house-  ^- — -n 
:  keeper  use  sr^^~ 


GOTTOLENE 

The  New  Vegetable  Shortening 


I  and  substitute  for  lard,  and  i 

i  her  cheeks,  with  those   01  ■£. ~ 

her  family,  will  be  far  ■»- — - 
more  likely  to  be  "  Like  a  l£r-~^j 
rose  in  the  snow."  £^T-~ 

i  Cottolene  is  clean,  deli  gg^g 
•  cate,  healthful  and  popu-  p-— — : 
I  lar.     Try  it  for  yourself.      ■jf.'^ZE 

nd  three  cents  in  stamps  to  N.  ViT'^7^. 
.—    -J  K..  Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  lor  LX=^— ; 

_— .«  handsomeCottoleneCook  Book,  I""     *— 

~ ■— ^-»  containing  six  hundred  recipes,  ~'-*-^: 

__^~~-  preparedbynir.e  eminentauchor-  "*"*-**-^: 
;n! -•"  ities  on  cooking,  "^Hljzi 

riade  only  by 

N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,   NEW  YORK,    BOSTON. 


CUT-AWAY  COATS  are  LONGER  NOW 

You  caii  see  the  New  Styles  in  every 
kind  of  Cloth 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


EPICUREAN  SAUCE 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL, 


IS  HIGH   PRICED 

HIGH  QUALlf? 


NONE  EQUALS 
IT. 


-TO   BE   HAD  ONLY  OF— 


SMI  H    S    STORE, 

416-418    Front    Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  1340.    Ask  for  our  Catalogue, 


January  22,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Le  Farm,  in  his  "Seventy  Years  of  Irish  Life," 
tells  of  a  peasant  v,  ho  said  lo  a  gentleman  :  ' '  My  poor 
father  died  last  night,  your  honor."  "  I'm  sorry  for 
that,  now,"  answers  the  other,  "and  what  doctor 
attended  him?"  "  Ah  1  my  poor  father  wouldn't 
have  a  doctor  ;  he  always  said  he'd  like  to  die  a 
natural  death." 


A  French  gentleman,  whose  admiration  for  a  party 
of  Vassar  girls  considerably  exceeded  his  ability  to 
speak  it  in  English,  met  the  young  women  at  one  or 
two  day  festivities,  and  was  sufficiently  impressed  ; 
but  when,  at  an  evening  reception,  they  burst  upon 
him  in  the  bravery  of  full-dress,  the  admiring  Gaul 
felt  at  once  the  handicap  of  his  vocabulary.  "I 
can  not  say,"  he  confided  to  one  of  his  hosts,  "  how 
beautiful  the  young  ladies  appear  in  their  night- 
dresses." 

In  the  Ardlamont  case,  Mr.  Comrie  Thomson  ob- 
jected to  certain  evidence  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inadmissible,  and  supported  his  contention  from 
Macdonald's  "  Criminal  Law,"  the  judge's  own  work. 
A  similar  incident  once  occurred  before  Mr.  Justice 
Byles,  who,  upon  his  own  celebrated  treatise,  "  Byles 
on  Bills,"  being  cited  by  counsel,  remarked  :  "  Does 
the  learned  author  give  any  authority  for  that  state- 
ment ?  1  ask,  because  I  know  him  well,  and  he  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  on." 


The  late  Premier  of  Canada,  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  when  introducing  the  several  members  of 
his  cabinet  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  then  just 
arrived  in  Canada  to  take  the  position  of  governor- 
general,  said,  speaking  of  Mr.  Chapleau,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  clad  in  a  magnificent 
sealskin  coat :  "  Your  excellency,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal."  Meet- 
ing upon  one  occasion  a  learned  Canadian  judge  of 
a  very  rubicund  countenance.  Sir  John  said  :  "  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you,  my  deeply  red  old  friend." 


The  remark  made  on  a  prolix  Scotch  counsel, 
when  some  one  observed  that  he  was  "  surely  wast- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time,"  is  among  the  wittiest  of 
bar  anecdotes:  "Time!  He  has  long  exhausted 
time,  and  has  encroached  upon  eternity  ! "  It  is 
seldom,  to  do  the  judges  justice,  that  they  encour- 
age this  failing  in  counsel ;  but  in  Cockburn's 
"Memoirs"  we  are  told  how  a  dull  and  common- 
place advocate  was  almost  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
by  an  observation  of  Lord  Meadowbank  (who 
thought  his  style  undignified) :  "  Declaim,  sir  ;  why 
don't  you  declaim  ?  Speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
popular  assembly." 

Frank  Lockwood,  an  English  counsel  of  whom 
many  stories  are  told,  was  once  defending  a  man  at 
York  who  was  accused  of  stealing  cattle — "  beasts," 
they  call  them  there.  "  Now,  my  man,"  said  Lock- 
wood,  "you  say  that  you  saw  thus  and  so  ;  how  far 
can  you  see  a  beast  to  know  it?"  "Just  as  far  off  as 
I  am  from  >ou,"  promptly  returned  the  witness.  In 
another  case  a  thief  showed  both  wit  and  some  logic. 
He  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a  horse.  "  Yours 
is  a  very  serious  offense,"  said  the  judge,  sternly  ; 
"  fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  hanging  matter."  "  Well," 
replied  the  prisoner,  ■ '  and  fifty  years  hence  it  mayn't 
be  a  crime  at  all." 

It  was  Henry  W.  Paine,  the  eminent  Boston 
lawyer  who  died  the  other  day,  who  made  to  a 
chief-justice,  who  interrupted  his  argument  with  the 
remark  :  "  Mr.  Paine,  you  know  that  this  is  not  law  " 
— the  quiet  reply:  "It  was  law  until  your  honor 
spoke,"  and  proceeded  complacently  with  his  argu- 
ment. One  of  the  best  of  the  many  stories  about 
him  is  that  of  the  Harvard  student  who  met  him  in 
a  Cambridge  horse-car  readiDg  a  volume  of  the 
Massachusetts  Reports.  "Why,  Mr.  Paine,"  said 
the  young  man,  "  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  you 
should  find  it  necessary  to  read  law  in  a  horse-car." 
"  I  am  not  reading  law,"  responded  Mr.  Paine  ;  "I 
am  reading  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts." 


The  shortest  and  most  intelligible  chancery  suit  on 
record  was  probably  one — recorded  by  Mr.  Croake 
James — between  Lord  Enniskillen  and  a  lady  litigant. 
It  was  about  a  piece  of  waste  land  that  promised 
little  harvest  except  to  the  lawyers,  and  his  lordship 
called  upon  his  opponent  and  proposed,  instead  of 
fighting  it  out,  to  toss  for  it.     "  Come,"  he  said,  pro- 


ducing a  sovereign,  "heads  or  tails,  ma'am?" 
This  very  sensible  lady  at  once  fell  into  his  humor, 
and  cried  '*  Tails  1" — which  it  was.  What  rather 
spoils  the  story  was  that  she  had  afterwards  mis- 
givings about  the  respectability  of  this  way  of  set- 
tling matters,  and,  selling  the  land  in  question,  be- 
stowed it  on  a  charity. 

Many  Episcopal  bishops  are  in  the  habit  of  de- 
scribing themselves  "by  divine  permission  bishop 
of"  their  diocese,  in  official  documents.  A  certain 
bishop  not  long  ago  had  occasion  to  send  such  a 
document  to  a  most  devout,  but  not  highly  educated, 
layman.  Thereupon  it  became  the  duty  of  the  lay- 
man to  draw  up  and  sign  an  official  document  re- 
lating to  some  church  business,  and  noticing  the 
phrase  referred  to  in  the  bishop's  paper,  he  thought 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him,  also,  to  recognize  the 
divine  guidance.  So,  in  entire  good  faith,  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  "John  Smith,  by  divine  permis- 
sion grocer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  flour  and  feed." 
The  paper  never  got  into  the  archives  of  the  church, 
however. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  rebel  attack  on  the  Shah 
Nujeef  at  Lucknow,  one  Pandy  counterfeited  death 
with  great  skill,  then  all  of  a  sudden  sprang  to  his 
I  feet  and  ran  Uke  a  deer. .  He  was  still  within  easy 
range,  and  several  rifles  were  leveled  at  him  ;  but 
Sergeant  Findley,  who  was  on  the  rampart — and 
himself  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  service — called 
out:  "Don't  fire,  men!  Give  the  poor  devil  a 
chance  I  "  Instead  of  a  volley  of  bullets,  he  got  a 
cheer  to  speed  him  on  his  way.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
it,  he  realized  his  position,  halted,  turned  round,  and 
putting  up  both  his  hands,  with  the  palms  together, 
in  front  of  his  face,  salaamed  profoundly,  and  then 
walked  slowly  away,  while  the  Highland  soldiers  on 
the  ramparts  waved  their  feather  bonnets  and  clapped 
their  hands. 

An  English  clergyman  of  great  experience  states 
that  the  bridegroom  of  the  poorer  classes  habitually 
says,  when  repeating  the  words  of  the  marriage  ser- 
vice after  the  priest :  "  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  and  thou  "  (instead  of  "  thee  endow").  James 
Payn  tells  of  a  little  relative  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  his  prayers  at  his  mother's  knee  for  years  before 
she  discovered  that  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  he  always 
said  "  Harold  be  thy  name,"  instead  of  "  hallowed," 
a  word  to  which  he  attached  no  meaning  whatever. 
In  a  religious  newspaper,  the  other  day,  "  A  School- 
master "  writes  :  "  The  paraphrase  of  even  so  well- 
known  a  devotional  exercise  as  the  Creed,  from  the 
pen  of  a  school-boy,  is  often  something  almost  in- 
credible. I  send  the  last  that  has  happened  to  come 
under  my  notice  :  '  Born  of  the  vergan  merry,  sup- 
pard  unto  ponchers  piler.'  " 


A  Western  judge  was  listening  to  an  attorney  who 
had  a  mean  habit  of  interpolating  remarks  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  court.  What  he  said  was  scarcely 
ever  heard  by  any  one,  as  he  mumbled  rather  than 
spoke,  and  would  never  repeat  a  remark.  One  day 
he  said  something  which  nobody  heard  except  the 
judge,  who  at  once  became  exceedingly  angry. 
Turning  to  the  court  bailiff",  he  thundered  out : 
"  Adjourn  this  court !  "  Then,  as  soon  as  the  bailiff 
had  done  his  duty,  the  judge  stepped  from  the  bench, 
beckoned  to  the  lawyer  to  follow  him,  and  entered 
the  clerk's  office.  The  lawyer  went  along.  So  did 
two  or  three  other  people.  As  soon  as  the  judge  got 
fairly  into  the  room,  he  seized  a  law-book,  and,  turn- 
ing upon  the  lawyer,  he  fairly  screamed  :  "  I  was  on 
the  bench  a  while  ago  and  you  insulted  me.  I  was  a 
judge  then.  I  am  a  man  now,  and  the  man  will  have 
an  apology  for  the  judge,  or  he  will  take  it  out  of 
your  hide.  You  might  make  an  apology  to  the  judge, 
but  you  would  not  mean  it.  Now,  howewer,  the  case 
is  more  serious,  and  unless  you  give  me  what  I  ask, 
I  will  smash  your  head."  The  lawyer  made  a  most 
abject  apology,  which  the  judge  accepted,  and  then 
the  party  went  back  to  the  court-room  and  resumed 
business. 

The  Age  of  Reform. 
Old  fallacies  are  being  refuted,  old  errors  in  gov- 
ernment  policy  corrected,  old  fogyisms  scouted,  and 
above  all,  old  complaints  thoroughly  remedied  by 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  Chronic  cases  of  ma- 
larial and  bilious  trouble,  constipation  and  dyspep- 
sia, always  knock  under  to  the  Bitters.  So  do  rheu- 
matic, kidney,  and  nervous  ailments.  It  is  a  great 
reformer. 


Coughs  and  Colds.  Those  who  are  suffering  from 
Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  should  try  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


""^Pozzoiji's 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER; 


SAFE;  CUBATTYE;  BEAUTIFYING.  1.2.3- 

All  Druggists  ^^^^^ 


POZZONI' 


m 


Panoy  Stores. 


ftfegfti 


OIV^  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar*l  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAH  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
•OWSVILLE.  KY.  HEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


GRAND  NATIONAL.  AWARD; 
of  16,600  francs. 


a  Stimulating  Eestorative, 

COITTAISTNG 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,! 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 
the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDYj 

for  PRETENTION  and  CTJEE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE,! 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

22  Rue  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S.,| 

30  North  William  Street,  N.  T. 


gJ^gMIPURUNGTON   "STAY-ON." 

Ask  dealer  or  mu     V  Bm-LLnglon  BLmoLei  Lo.BurIinstoa,WL«- 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE  ONLY  LINE   RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TKAXNS    Equipped    with    Pullman 

Buffet  Sleeping-Cars,  Free  Ke- 

clining-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLO  TO  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with   Direct  Routes  to 
CHICAGO      THE    WOKI-D's    FAIK    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Beaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HPT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.   DeKCSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  "W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

I3i  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent.  St.  Loals.  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

PROM   NEW   YORK ; 

Germanic January  31st  I  Majestic February  21st 

Adriatic February  7th  1  Germanic February  281  h 

Britannic February  14th  |  Teutonic March  7U1 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward",  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  Loudon  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  S40  and  $45-  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  F-'rancisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent. 
ag  Broadv  ay.  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


leave      I         From  Jan.  14,  1894. 


7-00  A. 

7.00  A. 
7-30  A. 
8.30  A. 

9.00  A. 

*  g.OO   A. 
I    IO   CO   A. 

*  I2.00  M. 

*  I. OO  P. 
4.00    P. 


4.30    P- 
5.00  P. 


5.OO    P. 

6.00    P. 

6.00    P, 

t      7-00    P- 

7.00    P, 


Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

East 

Benick,VacaviUe,§Runisey,Sacra- 
mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa. 

Niles.  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Red 
Bluff,  and  *Oroville 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  EI 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  MOtou 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San   Jose' 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
NaDa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Riunsey,  Woodland,  Knight's 
landing.  Marysville,  Oroville, 
r  and  Sacramento 

Niles,   Livermore,  and   San   Jose 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\ . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.45  A. 
7-15  P. 
6.15   P. 

4.15  P. 


8.45   p. 

*  8-45    F. 
I  6.15    P. 

*  6.15    P. 

*  9-00    P. 


IO.45   A- 
8-45    A. 


10. 45  a. 

IO.45   *- 
9.45   A. 

7-45  A. 

t  8.45  p. 


SANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION   (Narrow  Gauge ). 


4.15  P- 
T  11.45  P. 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
Fellon,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Centervflle,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 

Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso.  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations 


11.50  A. 
9-50  A. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Ste. 


6-45  A. 
8.15   A. 


IO.4O   A. 

12.25    p* 

*     2 . 2D     P. 


*  3-30  P. 

*  4-=5  P- 
5.10  p. 
6.30  p. 

t   n.45  P- 


San  Jose,  New  Almaden,  and 
Way  Stations 

San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 

San  Jose  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  principal  Way 
Stations 


6.26  p. 
5.06  p. 
4   15    P. 


*  IO.40  A. 

9-47  A. 

*  8.06  A. 

*  8.48  A. 
6-35   A. 

t       7.26    P. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo    *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  If.,    *I2.30 

Ji.oo    *2.oo      3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo   p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway— *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *o.oo   10.00  and    *n.co  a.   if.,    £12. co   *I2.30 

2.QQ    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.   u. 


a  far  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
heJ  Going— Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
a    J  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The   PACIFIC    TRANSFER   COMPANY   wul 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line   to   New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colon January  18th 

SS.  San  Joan .January  29th 

SS.  San  Bias February  8th 

SS.  Colima February  19th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
wul  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China   Line   for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City-  of  Peking Thursday,  January  18,  at  3  p.  m. 

China. .  .(via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  January  30,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  February  17,  at  3  p.  «. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  8,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brazilian  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  A>fD  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  January  9 

Belgic Thursday.  February  8 

Oceanic   .(via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  February  27 

Gaelic Tuehday,  March  20 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  r'ourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  anoly  at  Offices  of  Pac  r c  Mail  Suamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  aoa  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

.  T.  H.  OQQDMAN.  C^l  Passenger  Ag^nt. 

PACIFIC   COAST   STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  January  10,  35.  February  9.  24,  March  11,  20, 
April  and  May  10,  35. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  January 
5,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay.  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Port  Los  Angeles  (Santa  Monica).  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  firth  day  at  it  a.  M, 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  eac1  '.-office. 

Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montcomcr 
GOODALL,  PERK  IN  s 

No.  to  Market  Street 
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In  a  recent  interview  in  an  English  paper,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  gave  bis  opinions  and  experiences  on 
the  art  and  making  of  plays,  a  subject  on  which  his 
ideas  are  of  value  and  importance. 

It  seems  to  the  uninitiated  a  more  or  less  easy 
thing  to  make  a  play — get  a  good  story,  write  a 
good  dialogue,  and  there  you  are.  It  is  much  the 
same  sort  of  thing  as  making  a  book,  save  that  you 
eliminate  description  and  make  the  people  talk  their 
feelings  and  tell  their  experiences,  instead  of  de- 
scribing them  as  if  you  were  a  sort  of  curious  and 
investigating  spirit  who  hovered  over  the  dramatis 
persona:  and  took  down  in  a  note-book  all  they  felt 
and  did. 

Mr.  Jones,  however,  dissipates  this  halcyon  picture 
of  play-making,  as,  some  time  ago,  Marion  Crawford 
dispelled  the  roseate  illusions  on  novel-writing,  that 
haunts  the  brain  of  numerous  mute,  inglorious 
Miltons.  Both  these  gentlemen,  speaking  as  author- 
ities, said  much  the  same  thing  ;  both  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that,  after  the  raw  talent,  the  most  important 
possession  for  the  writer  of  imaginative  prose  was 
experience,  and  not  experience  gathered  from  books 
or  mere  outside  observation,  but  individual,  intense 
experience  of  life. 

To  know,  to  feel — this  is  what  the  dramatist  and 
the  novelist  must  do  before  they  are  fully  equipped 
for  their  work.  They  must  have  experienced  all  sen- 
sations and  run  the  gamut  of  all  emotions.  Napo- 
leon it  was  who  said  that  everything  is  paid  for, 
nothing  given  in  this  world  ;  and  the  famous  play- 
wrights, and  novelists,  and  poets  have  to  pay  for 
their  fame  at  a  very  high  figure.  Mere  observation 
of  life,  which  the  outsider  thinks  is  all-sufficing,  will 
not  do.  "Experience  of  life,"  says  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  "leads  you  to  tragedy.  Observation  of  life, 
leads  you  to  comedy  " — epigrammatic  phrases  which 
contain  more  meaning  than  such  sentences  usually 
do. 

The  Oscar  Wildean  talent  for  a  brilliantly  cynical 
commentary  on  contemporaneous  folly  is  the  talent 
of  an  author  who  has  seen  much  and  felt  little. 
With  all  its  pyrotechnics  of  restless  cleverness,  there 
was  not  one  touch  of  genuine  emotion  in  "  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan."  The  old  Elizabethans,  who 
wrote  tragedy  as  no  one  has  done  since,  must,  in 
their  obscure,  unknown,  unrecorded  lives,  have 
gone  down  into  the  deeps  of  human  sufferings. 
John  Webster  may  have  been  a  tailor,  but  at  some 
time  in  his  life  he  must  have  had  experiences  of 
regal  tragedy  unusual  to  tailors,  or  he  never  could 
have  written  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  and  "  Ap- 
peus  and  Virginia."  What  storms  must  have  shaken 
the  soul  of  Marlowe  before  he  could  depict  the 
hopeless  longings  for  death  of  the  persecuted  Ed- 
ward, or  could  see  into  the  grimly-tortured  heart  of 
Mephistopheles.  What  frightful  lightning  flashes  of 
revealing  anguish  must  have  been  given  to  the  au- 
thors of  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy  "  before  they  wrote 
that  terrifying  drama. 

Marion  Crawford,  in  his  disquisition  on  the  train- 
ing of  a  novelist,  went  further  than  Henry  Jones. 
According  to  the  author  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  be  a  horny-handed  son  of  toil, 
breaking  stones  by  the  roadside,  than  a  successful 
writer  of  fiction.  For,  to  be  the  latter,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford thinks  that  one  must  feel  every  sensation  one 
desires  to  describe.  To  write  of  tragic  subjects  one 
must  have  gone  down  into  the  dark  places  and  met 
Tragedy  herself  face  to  face  ;  one  must  have  bad 
the  black  moments  of  despair  and  the  rainbow  ones 
of  joy  that  are  to  be  divided  between  the  characters 
of  the  story.  Indeed,  Mr.  Crawford  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  to  write  well  of  death  itself  one  ought 
really  to  die.  As  this  is  not  feasible,  aspiring 
authors  must  content  themselves  with  a  voluntary 
martyrdom  whenever  they  are  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
chance  to  be  martyred,  and,  for  the  rest,  follow  the 
example  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  describes  himself 
as  having  traveled  two  thousand  miles  to  hear  a 
man  who  had  narrowly  escaped  drowning  describe 
his  own  sensations  and  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
gulfing wave  as  it  curled  over  and  plunged  down  on 
him. 

The  ideas  of  Marion  Crawford  and  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  were  voiced  by  Balzac  some  time  before  either 
of  these  accomplished  gentlemen  was  thought  of  as 
novelist  or  play-maker.  Some  witty  French  writer 
of  clever  nonsense  had  a  conversation  with  the  novel- 
ist on  the  art  of  being  a  great  romancer,  and  has  left 
a  written  description  of  the  scene  and  what  the  sage 
said.  Unfortunately,  most  Frenchmen  of  the  style 
of  the  author  of  this  description  were  utterly  incapa- 
ble, in  their  brilliant  materialism,  of  comprehending 
the  author  of  "  The  Com6die  Humaine."  In 
is:;-  of  which,  no  one  can  exactly  determine 
v_-icli  of  what  they  said  was  absolute  lying  and 


how  much  was  merely  puzzled  and  uncomprehending 
exaggeration. 

The  great  Frenchman,  if  the  reporter  of  the  con- 
versation spoke  truth,  was  evidently  influenced 
in  his  opinion  by  the  class  of  books  which  he 
himself  wrote.  One  seems  to  catch  glimpses,  as 
one  reads  his  views,  into  the  "  Scenes  from 
Parisian  Life.'1  One  seems  to  look  into  that 
Paris  from  which  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  with- 
drew to  a  convent  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  to  see 
a  faint  shadow  of  that  fierce  life  which  tore  and 
blasted  the  soul  of  Lucten  de  Rubempre"  ;  to  hear 
the  distant,  murmurous  echo  of  those  dark,  unfre- 
quented streets,  up  one  of  which  one  night  young 
De  Maulincour  followed  the  hurrying,  shadowy  fig- 
ure of  Mme.  Jules  ;  to  see  the  lights  and  splendor 
in  the  glittering  salons  of  Mme.  de  Beauseant  or  the 
Princesse  de  Cadignan  ;  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
loge  at  the  opera  where  Mme.  de  Bargeton  sat,  look- 
ing fassde  and  badly  dressed,  with  her  handsome 
cousin,  the  Baronne  de  la  Chanterie. 

Balzac's  disquisition  on  the  life  to  lead  for  one  who 
contemplated  becoming  a  great  romancer  showed 
that  he  thought  this  the  best  world  for  the  romancer 
to  deal  with.  In  the  first  place,  he  considered,  the 
writer  should  have  a  good  income,  good  enough  to 
permit  of  his  entrance  into  the  beau  monde,  where 
he  could  float  down  the  stream  with  the  fine  brass 
pots  with  no  fear  of  breakage.  He  must  have  a 
horse,  dress  well,  have  the  best  seat  at  the  theatre. 
He  must  hunt  for  money  and  play  with  love,  having 
one  love  for  whom  he  would  die  and  another  who 
would  die  for  him.  He  must  be  as  greedy  of  gold 
as  the  veriest  miser,  and,  having  it,  must  fling  it  out 
of  the  window  with  the  prodigality  of  the  heir  to 
millions.  He  must  roam  Pans  at  all  hours  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  hold  death  lightly,  go  to  the  war, 
have  a  duel — in  fact,  feel  all,  see  all,  know  all.  Above 
all,  he  must  be  a  listener  rather  than  a  talker — to 
speak  is  to  lose  one's  time,  to  listen  is  to  learn. 

Thus  the  great  French  realist  1  And  his  opinions 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  English  play- 
wright and  the  American  novelist,  though  expressed 
with  somewhat  more  detailed  thoroughness.  Balzac, 
when  he  loomed  up  after  one  of  his  periods  of  men- 
tal expansion,  his  mind  having  been  on  the  stretch 
for  several  weeks,  his  brain  kept  alert  with  copious 
draughts  of  black  coffee,  took  his  recreation  and  his 
notes  for  the  next  novel  in  a  life  much  like  that 
which  he  recommended — without,  perhaps,  its  gor- 
geous and  Ouida-like  indifference  to  worldly  con- 
ventions and  its  unstinted  plenteousness  of  coin. 
The  poor  author  of  the  "  Comgdie  Humaine,"  with 
all  his  herculean  industry  and  untiring  work,  never 
realized  that  sumptuous  dream  of  the  income  that 
would  enable  him  to  live  in  the  environment  of  ar- 
tistic beauty  and  luxury  that  his  soul  loved. 

Having  gained  his  experience,  seen  and  fe'.t  to  his 
heart's  content,  Mr.  Jones  tells  us  how  the  play- 
maker  must  go  to  work  reproducing  those  char- 
acters which  he  has  come  in  contact  with  in  his  wild 
career.  It  is  as  difficult  outlining  for  the  stage  a 
character  that  will  be  natural,  possible,  and  inter- 
esting as  it  is  portraying  that  character  in  a  way 
that  will  make  it  natural,  possible,  and  interesting. 
An  actor  may  think  that  he  is  acting  with  perfect 
naturalness  and  every-day  realism,  and  from  across 
the  footlights  he  may  appear  a  stilted  stick  who  is 
strutting  and  mouthing  like  the  veriest  barn-stormer. 
Proportion  on  the  stage  is  different ;  the  perspective 
is  infinitely  shorter  than  in  the  other  arts.  The 
effect  must  be  gained  by  the  most  direct  and  simple 
methods,  and  this  simplicity  is  most  difficult  to 
attain. 

The  study  of  catching  the  effect,  of  bringing  out 
the  salient  points,  is  what  the  playwright  must  devote 
himself  to.  In  taking  a  character  such  as  the  Duke 
of  Guisebury,  Mr.  Jones,  studying  the  type  in  all  its 
phases,  decides  to  present  it  in  that  phase  which  is 
the  salient  one,  and  which,  had  the  Duke  of  Guise- 
bury  been  a  real  man,  would  have  been  the  phase 
that  remained  in  his  mind.  So  he  draws  the  duke 
with  broad,  bold  outlines,  simply,  roughly,  and 
frankly.  The  actor  must  fill  in  the  outlines  and  im- 
part the  touch  of  personality  to  the  sketch. 

Mr.  Jones  does  not  believe  in  writing  characters 
for  actors.  He  finds  that  it  hampers  his  muse,  as 
the  laureates  have  found  themselves  hampered  in 
writing  poems  for  made -to -order  subjects.  He 
hunts  over  his  collection  of  characters,  selects  the 
one  which  suits  his  purpose  best,  presents  it  in  the 
simplest  and  most  striking  manner,  and  then  looks 
about  for  an  actor  whom  he  thinks  it  will  suit.  In 
this  dislike  for  writing  the  character  for  the  actor, 
Mr.  Jones  is  somewhat  original.  Some  of  the 
greatest  parts  in  the  drama  were  written  for  especial 
stars.  And  the  combined  efforts  of  the  great  play- 
wright and  the  great  artist  have  resulted  in  some  of 
the  finest  dramatic  performances  that  the  stage  has 
seen. 


—  Parties  having  idle  fund  on  hand,  which 
they  wish  to  invest  at  good  rates  of  interest  consist- 
ent with  peifect  safety,  are  invited  to  call  on  Knox  & 
McKinney  and  investigate  their  methods. 


Heald's  Business  College  2?E»&^*,K&s^&;2fc 

IIUUIU    U         UUUIIIUOU       UUIIUQU      *Jno.  Frank  Mullen,   Boulder  Creek,  Cal. ;   *Anna  Matti, 

■   Marysville,  Cal.;   *Hugh  McKernan,    San  Mateo,   Cal. ; 

'Geo.  Moore,  city;  *Kate  McWiiliams,  city;  B  F 
Miller,  Valley  Ford.  Cal.;  Robt.  C.  McLean,  city; 
Mis.  Annie  Ntwall.  city;  *Theresa  Nevin,  Vallejo, 
Cal. ;  *Lillie  C.  Northrup,  city :  *Robt  K.  O'Neil,  citv 
Miss  A.M.  Paysr-   "—     ■--    "     '     * 


GRADUATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1893. 


-  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have  given 
their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children  St«dman's 
Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


Miss  A.  M.  Payson,  Honolulu,  H.  1.;  *Mabel  F.  Pinho, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.;  *Annie  Peffer,  Marysville,  Cal.; 
*Charles  Rock,  Alameda,  Cal  ;  Gertrude  R.  Spellan,  city  ; 
*Fong  Sec,  China;  *Frank  W.  Sherwood,  city;  *Lydia 
A.  Sturtevant,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  *Chas.  F.  Stewart,  Alturas, 
Cal.;  *Henry  F.  W.  Spreen,  city;  *Louis  Springmeyer, 
city  ;  *Angie  L.  Sturtevant,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  *Edith  Thus, 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Ruse  VAnhersecke,  Alameda.  Cal.;  *Fred. 
A.  Wieland,  city ;  *Emma  A.  Browne,  city ;  *James 
Christoe,  city ;  Ella  Caliinan,  city ;  *Jamps  L.  Fallon, 
city;  *Lillie  M.  Hanson,  city;  Jennie  Kivell,  city; 
Blanche  L.  Lubbock,  Alameda.  Cal.;  Cha1;.  Ltndsey, 
city;  "Gertrude  Murphy,  Oakland,  Cal.;  *Myrtle  M. 
Rickoff,  city;  *Joseph  H.  Stephens,  Dixon.  Cal.;  Pauline 
Stillwagon,  city ;  Clara  H.  Thode.  Oak  Grove,  Cal  ; 
Lorene  Walker,  Oakland.  Cal.;  Julie  \\  obi  field,  city; 
Attelia  C;   Fowler,   Cayucos,   Cal.;  *LottIe   Hollin,  city; 


.j,    Bridgeport, 

*Emma  Dieckhoff,  city;  *F.  W.  Dobbel.  Stockton,  Cal.; 
Josephine  L.  Dufficy,  San  Rafael,  Cal.;  *AliceM.  Farmer, 
Red  Bluff,  Cal.;  *Abe  Friedman,  city;  *Cums  L.'Gomez, 
Ensenada,  Lower  Cal.;  *Florence  Gray,  city;  *Ben.  H. 
Graves,  city;  Emma  Hilmer,  Fresno,  Cal.;  *Andrew 
Jacob:,on,  city;  *John  A.  Johnson,  Fisherman's  Bay, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jackson,  Fresno,  Cal.;  *Shirley  W. 
Johnson,  city ;  Elizabeth  jer.ks,  Edna,  Cal.;  *Wm. 
Kuhn,  city;  Chas.  Lindsev,  Ball's  Ferry,  Cal.;  "Bernard 
Lepachet,  city;  ".Marguerite  McNamara,  Healdsburg, 
Cal.;  "Frank  D.  McGinn,  city  ;  "J.  S.  Mee,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.;  "Annie  McDonough,  Vallejo,  Cal.;  "Frank 
Nantz.  city  ;  "Jeanetta  Ott,  Sania  Barbara,  Cal  ;  Frank 
B.  O'Reilly,  city  ;  "Mamie  Piver.  Sea  View,  Cal.;  "Ernest 
W.  Porter,  San  Mateo,  Cal.;  "Margie  A.  Sefrio,  city; 
Rose  Smith,  Vallejo,  Cal.;  Flora  M.  Tracy,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Cal.;  "Matilda  VermeQ.  city  ;  "Emif  J.  Witland, 
city ;  "Fred  Westphal,  Oakland,  Cal.;  "Anna  Zerfing.  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal.;  Minnie  Burke,  city;  Letitia  Barsotti, 
city;  Tessie  Graney,  city;  Ella  Lagoni,  city;  Sylvia  E. 
Moore,  city;  Con.  H.  McCarthy,  city;  "Ella  Solomon, 
city;  Daisy  Smith,  city;  May  Skofield,  city;  Susie 
Stewart,  city ;  Jennie  Ryan,  city  ;  Alonzo  Winans,  Vallejo, 
Cal. 

"Students  marked  with  a  star  are  in  posi- 
tions. 

TELEGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Willie  Tost,  Antioch,  Cal  ;  "Ammie  Bryant.  Bridgeport, 
Cal.;  J.  Marion  Limbaugh,  Woodbridee,  Cal.;  Minnie 
Burke,  Virginia  City,  Nev.;  Elizabeth  Weferling,  Lock- 
wood,  Cal. 

"Students  marked  with  a  star  are  in  posi- 
tions. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swains,  213  Sutter  St. 


Noth withstanding  the  general  depression  in  busi- 
ness circles,  the  number  of  students  who  graduated 
from  Heald's  Business  College  during  the  term  end- 
ing December  31,  1893,  was  as  large  as  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  That  a  commercial  training,  such  as 
this  well  -  known  and  long  -  established  institution 
affords,  is  of  the  highest  possible  value,  is  also 
shown  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  its 
graduates  immediately  secured  positions  with  the 
leading  firms  and  corporations  of  the  city.  The 
names  of  these  and  the  positions  filled  were  pub- 
lished in  the  January  number  of  Heald  s  College 
Journal. 

The  list  of  graduates  printed  herewith  is  a  mag- 
nificent presentation  of  the  value  of  practical  educa- 
tion, and  conveys  a  moral  to  parents  that  should  be 
heeded  by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  at  heart. 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

*Louis  Springmeyer,  Carson,  Nev.;  Bert  Keystone,  city; 
*E.  D.  Kind,  Eureka,  Nev.;  Jessie  L.  Gordon,  city; 
"James  D.  Cantv,  Caliente,  Cal. ;  Geo,  W.  Hickman,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. ;  "Andrew  Jacobsen,  city  ;  "William  Glasson, 
Sonora.  Cal. ;  "Percy  M.  Levi,  East  Oakland,  Cal.;  "A.  W. 
Morgenstem,  Alameda,  Cal.;  "Ogden  M.  Earl,  city;  "Jas 
T.  Jorgensen,  Oakland,  Cal.;  "Will  F.  Walker,  Papetei 
Tahiti;  "Albert  A.  Meyer,  city ;  *D.  E.  Behlow,  city ; 
John  H.  Winter,  city;  Robert  C.  McLean,  Honolulu,  H.J,; 
Willie  Nott,  Honolulu.  H.  I.;  "Jos.  Gallagher,  city; 
"August  Mayer,  city ;  *Edw.  Bryan,  city :  A.  C.  Burrows, 
Newville,  Cal.;  "Joseph  Hoff,  Santa  Ana,  Cal  ;  *J.  C. 
Behlow,  jr.,  city ;  "Honore  Lacoste,  city;  Wm.  H.  Lee, 
Dixon,  Cal.;  Joseph  Spaulding,  Mayfield,  Cal.;  "Herbert 
Kirkpatrick,  city  ;  Harry  S.  Moir,  Chico,  Cal.;  C.  B.  Lind- 
sey,  Arbuckle,  Cal.;  *H.  F.  W.  Spreen,  city;  *T.  H. 
Pogue,  Lilm  Kiln,  Cal.;  Geo.  C.  Shane,  city ;  *  Wm.  Kuhn, 
city  ;  *F.  W.  Sherwood,  city  ;  *K.  S.  Hamada,  Tokio, 
Japan;  "Gilbert  Bell,  city;  Henry  Noonan,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.;  jas.  Patton,  Winters,  Cal.;  *T.  H.  Nolte,  city; 
"John  O'Hara,  Cornwall,  Cal.;  Geo.  O'Hara,  Cornwall, 
Cal.;  Chas.  F.  Lohse.  Concord,  Cal.;  "Chas.  W.  Palmer, 
Cambria,  Cal.;  Edw.  G.  Fischer,  city;  Victor  Lagamar- 
sino,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Cal.;  "Jas.  Christoe,  Nevada  City, 
Cal.;  Julia  Crowley,  Mayfield,  Cal.;  Annie  Engel,  city; 
Minnie  Walter,  Towle,  Cal.;  Chas.  J.  Cuneo,  city;  Will 
M.  Browning.  Woodland,  Cal.;  "Michael  Crowley,  May- 
field,  Cal.;  Wm.  T.  Hevel,  Woodland,  Cal.;  "Lincoln 
Fairbanks,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Lottie  Johnson,  city;  David 
Boucher,  Grainland,  Cal.;  "Willbert  Condon,  city ;  Chas. 
E.  Bigelow,  Clayton,  Cal.;  *N.  K.  Gay,  Clayton,  Cal.; 
Bennie  Sanborn,  Niles,  Cal.;  "Robert  W.  Abrams,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  "Arthur  Agnew,  city;  "Bernard  Lapachet,  citv; 
"Benj.  H.  Graves,  San  Rafael,  Cal.;  Adolph  Obrist,  city; 
*E.  K.  Howe,  Alameda,  Cal.;  "Leonard  S.  Hauxhurst, 
Antioch,  Cal.;  "P.  S.  Donris,  Alturas,  Cal.;  "Fred  A. 
Wieland,  city  ;  Chas.  H.  Bowers,  city  ;  Andrew  M.  Hupers, 
Livermore,  Cal. ;  "Emma  Dieckhoff,  Livermore,  Cal  ; 
"Harry  McFadyen,  Dixon,  Cal.;  "Agoston  Haraszthy, 
city  ;  W.  F.  Jantzen,  city  ;  John  M.  McCIish,  Healdsburg, 
Cal.;  Joe  T.  McCIish,  Healdsburg,  Cal. ;  "J.  C.  Mar- 
tin. Healdsburg,  Cal.  ;  Adelaide  H.  Hencke,  city  ; 
"Chas.  J.  Weber,  Alameda,  Cal.;  E.  O.  Kibbe.  city; 
H.  L.  Thompson,  Sonoma,  Cal.;  "Abie  Harris,  Genoa, 
Cal.;  Benj.  C.  Lucy,  Vallejo,  Cal. ;  "Emil  H.  Granz, 
Fresno,  Cat  ;  "Wallace  B.  Gelatt,  Genoa,  Cal. ;  Jas. 
H.  Nelson,  city;  "Will  B.  Warner,  San  Jose,  Cal.; 
Frank  G.  Farren,  city;  "Henry  Green,  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
"John  A.  Johnson,  Fisherman's  Bay,  Cal.;  Alfred  E.  Gold- 
stein, city  ;  "Mathilda  Vermiel,  city  ;  Emil  Holling,  Dixon, 
Cal.;  Chas.  F.  Byrne,  Truckee,  Cal.;  jas.  E.  Wrillard, 
Petaluma,  Cal.;  "Abraham  Friedman,  city;  Willie  C. 
Hale,  Suisun,  Cal.;  W.  M,  Casterson,  Pleasanton,  Cal.; 
"Emil  J.  Wieland,  city:  "Curtis  L.  Gomez,  Ensenada, 
Lower  Cal.;  Lawrence  B.  Selenger,  city  ;  Henry  W.  Mon- 
tague. Covelo,  Cal.;^  "Fred  Westphal,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
Clarence  Green,  Elk  Creek,  Cal.;  "Wm.  F.  Nantz,  Biggs, 
Cal.;  "Sydney  J.  Mee,  San  Bernardino,  Cal  ;  Everett 
Arnold,  city;  Paul  C.  Breon.dty;  May  Littlefield,  city; 
Clark  Asa  Hewlett,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Agnes  Whooien,  Red- 
wood City,  Cal.;  *W.  H.  Rodden,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.; 
"James  T.  Harding,  city;  "Shirley  Johnson,  city;  Edw. 
G.  Gait,  El  Dorado,  Cal.;  Rose  A.  Smith,  Vallejo,  Cal.; 
J.  P.  Sullivan,  city;  "Henry  P.  De  Corse,  Yutna,  Anz.; 
John  J.  Dempsy,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.;  Emma  H.  Hilmer, 
Fresno,  Cal.;  Frank  J.  Dempsy,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.;  Albert 
A.  W7ilson,  Pescadero,  Cal.;  Eugene  Montevaldo,  Pesca- 
dero,  Cal.;  Herman  M.  Levy,  city  ;  Amasa  S.  Bryant, 
Bridgeport,  Cal.;  F.  A.  Esquivel,  Vacaville,  Cal.;  J.  M. 
Freeman,  Oakland,  Cal.;  C.  J.  McCarthy,  Ireland  ;  Juliet 
Boido,  Guaymas,  Mex.;  *E.  D.  Bean,  city;  John  L. 
Stubbs,  Lower  Lake,  Cal.;  Robert  E.  McDonald,  French 
Gulch,  Cal.;  Mary  L.  Davison,  Medford,  Or.;  Alvin  judd, 
city;  Geo.  H.  Garrison,  Forest  Hill.  Cal.;  Ed.  B.  Starr, 
Oro  Fino,  Cal.;  Miles  S.  Ferrara,  Decoto,  Alameda,  Cal.; 
WUlie  Baumgarten,  Tehama,  Cal.;  Joseph  Lopez,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal.;  "Frank  D.  McGinn,  city;  Josephine 
Dufficy,  San  Rafael,  Cal.;  Mary  H.  Mondon,  San  Rafael, 
Cal.;  Ella  Henley,  Petaluma,  Cal.;  Realto  Burton,  Fort 
Jones ;  "August  H.  Denke,  Alameda,  Cal.;  "Rutherford 
L'eaton,  city;  "Jeanetta  Ott,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  A.  F. 
Guinasso,  city;  "Geo.  W.  Boido.  Guaymas,  Mex.;  Eanyer 
Davis,  city;  \V.  H.  Kirsten,  city;  *Jas.  Wm.  McClellan, 
Martinez,  Cal.;  S.  D.  Sutton,  city;  Claude  H.  Nichols, 
Hollister,  Cal.;  Daniel  Donovan,  Drytown,  Cal.;  Silvia 
Codoni,  Tocaloma,  Cal.;  Jas.  E.  Warrington,  Salinas, 
Cal.;  Acton  Haven,  Novato,  Cal ;  "Wm.  H.  Pyburn,  Jr.. 
Salinas,  Cal.;  Geo.  W.  Rosekrans,  city  ;  R.  L.  Wagner, 
city:  J.  J.  Codoni,  Tocaloma,  Cal.;  J.  R.  Williams,  city  ; 
Delos  R.  Noble,  Petaluma,  Cal  ;  Isador  Reinheimer,  city; 
Sylvia  Moore,  city  ;  Wm.  R.  Twamley,  city  ;  Ida 
Munro,  city;  Ellen  A.  Stone,  city;  "Sam  Jacoby,  city; 
Thos.  McCudden,  Vallejo,  Cal.;  Gus  Schoenfcld,  city; 
R.  R.  Snider,  Vallejo,  Cal. ;  "Isabel  A.  Little,  city;  Car- 
los A.  Mina,  Santa  Ana,  Salvador;  \Vm.  C.  Crook,  Jr., 
Makawao,  H.  I. ;  R.J.  Dennemark.  city;  Mary  C.  Dor- 
ris, Alturas,  Cal. ;  Jas.  R.  Quick.  Patterson  ;  Arthur  Gos- 
linger,  city;  Jas.  \V,  Mulcahy,  city ;  Minnie  Brown,  city  ; 
Harry  Chadboume,  Pleasanton,  CaJ.  ;  J.  Hammerschlag, 
city;  "Anna  Zerfing,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.;  Ed.  M. 
Morton,  citv ;  Chas.  H.  Riise,  Yuma,  Ariz  ;  Ella  C.  Hus- 
sey,  You  Bet;  Chas.  H.  Lauer,  Omaha,  Neb.  ;  Anna  T. 
Deeney,  city  ;  Thos.  J.  Powers,  ciiy  ;  John  O.  McCallum, 
Willows,  Cal.  ;  Michael  W.  Smith,  Empire  City  ;  Louise 
A.  Bricca,  city;  Timothy  V.  Corcoran,  Benicia,  Cal.; 
Wm.  F,  Stelling,  city  ;  Alex.  R.  Larson,  Berkeley,  Cal. ; 
J.  H.  Dooling,  Hollister,  Cal. ;  Marion  J.  Limbaugh, 
Wocdbridge,  Cal.  ;  James  M.  Eva,  city;  Alfred  E.  Sbar- 
boro,  city;  Walter  Oesterreicher,  Alameda,  Cal.;  J.  C. 
Reimers,  city;  Clara  Kellner.  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Henry  At- 
zeroth,  city;  Ramon  Avila,  Fresno,  Cal.;  Everett  Barry, 
Redwood  City,  Cal.  ;  Walter  Lane,  Oro  Fino,  Cal ; 
Georgie  Hurney,  city ;  Maude  M.  Getz,  city;  Edna  Gib- 
son, city;  Lizzie  A.  Lauer,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Chas.  H. 
Doble,  city;  Joseph  Lewis,  Sausalito,  Cal. 

*  Students  marked  with  a  star  are  in  posi- 
tions. 

SHORTHAND    DEPARTMENT. 

"Emma  B.  Armstrong,  city ;  Anna  L.  Averell,  city ; 
"Mamie  M.  Browne,  city  ;  "Lillian  M.  Blaine,  Reno,  Nev. ; 
"Alice  Barry,  city;  Sadie  Bailie,  city;  Agnes  S.  Barnes. 
city;  Maria  S.  Barnes,  city;  Julia  Crowley.  Mayfield, 
Cal. ;  "Wm.  P.  Dwyer,  Sacramento,  Cal.  ;  "Austen  B. 
Delanoy,  city ;  Emmelyn  Guild,  Oakland,   Cal.  ;    "Victor 

Forni,   Georgetown,   Cal.;    "Fred   Crenelle,   city;    "Wm.  R.  fT.  ROBERTSON, 

Glasson,  Sonora,  Cal.;  "Tessie  Gately   city ;  Albert  Gold-  PaclQc  Coast  Agent,    Los  Galos,  Cal 

smith,  city  ;  "Curtis  L.  bomez,  city  ;  "Louis  Oordon,  city  ;  .      _   , ~    _,  „  _  _  _  „. 

•Mary  Hurley,  city;   "Joseph  C.  Hagan,  city;    "Mary   L.      N.  CLARK  &  SONS,    17  and  19  Spear  Street, 
Jamison.    Santa   Ana,    Cal.:     Josephine    Keating,    city;  San  FranclReo.     Telephone    771. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Keeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Last  Nights  of  the  Triumphant  Success, 

THE  ISLAND  OF  JEWELS! 

A  Complete  Change  of  Musk.     See  the  Electric  March,  the 

Wondrous  Transformation,  California's  Crowning  Glory. 

"SUNSET    CITY." 

January  33d The  Beggar  Student 

Popnlar  Prices 35  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday.  Jan.  226.     Another  Novelty, 
A.    M.    PALMER'S    STOCK    COMPANY 

(From  Palmer's  Theatre,  N.  V.) 
Sydney  Grundy's  Brilliant  Comedy  Drama, 

A     PAIR     OF     SPECTACLES! 

Which  will  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  beautiful  char- 
acter episode.  One  Touch  of  Nature. 

GRAND    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Thursday  Evening January  35,  1894 

Debate  on  Hawaiian  Annexation 

Affirmative— Messrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  and  Irving  M. 
Scott.  Negative — Rabbi  Voorsanger  and  John  P. 
Irish. 

FOR   THE    BENEFIT   OF   THE 

MIDWINTER  FAIR  CONGRESSES. 

Admisssion,  SI. 00.  No  extra  charge  for  reserved 
seats.     Seats  may  be  reserved  at  Sherman    Clay  &  Co.'s. 

GOLDEN  GATE  HALL, 

625  Sutter  Street. 

Tuesday  Evening January  33d 

Under  the  auspices  of  St.  Luke's  and  St.  John's  Churches, 

"  Saint  Columba,"  byjll  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Fowler 

Course  Tickets,  J$l. 00.     Single  Admission,  35   cents. 
Good  any  date. 

W.  J.  McKinney.  Wm    C.  Knox. 

KNOX  &  McKINNEY, 

— DEALERS    IN— 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Bank  Slocks,  Bonds,  and  Com- 
mercial Paper.  Kcal-Estate  Mort- 
gages a  Specialty. 

Commissions  executed  In  all  Investment 
lines. 

Room  25a,  Pacific  Mutual  Building 

Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

jGTCorrespondence  solicited 

SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  who  sees  them.  They  are 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port- 
able to  snip  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  bv  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  Is  Imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 
strength  than  any  other  stone.    Apply  to 


January  22,  1894. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  Palmer  stock  company's  bill  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  next  week  will  comprise  a  curtain-raiser, 
"  One  Touch  of  Nature,"  in  which  J.  H.  Stoddard 
has  a  strong  character  part  and  Julia  Arthur  ap- 
pears in  a  comedy  idle,  and  Sydney  Grundy's  "A 
Pair  of  Spectacles,"  in  which  Stoddard,  Holland, 
and  May  Brookyn  have  comedy  parts. 

Manager  T.  Henry  French  has  secured  the  Amer- 
ican rights  of  the  new  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera, 
"  Utopia  (Limited),"  and  it  is  to  receive  its  first 
American  presentation  about  Easter  Monday  in  New 
York.  One  of  D'Oyly  Carte's  stipulations  is  that  the 
company  producing  the  opera  shall  be  an  English 
one  of  his  selection  ;  but  the  failure  of  "  The  Gon- 
doliers "  in  New  York  has  doubtless  taught  him  a 
lesson,  and  the  company  should  be  a  good  one. 

Millocker's  romantic  comic  opera,  "The  Beggar 
Student,"  will  be  given  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
on  Monday  evening  and  through  the  week,  the  cast 
of  characters  being  as  follows  : 

Symon,  Robert  Dunbar ;  Jan,  Phil  Branson ;  General 
Olleodorf,  Ferris  Hartman ;  Van  Poppenburg,  Fannie 
Liddiard  ;  Entericb,  E.N.  Knight;  Captain  Wangenheim, 
George  01  mi ;  Lieutenant  Schweinitz,  J.  P.  Wilson;  Bej, 
Thomas  C.  Leary ;  Count  Bogumil,  Edward  Torpi ;  Mayor 
of  Krakow,  George  Harris;  Onuphrie,  Duncan  Smith; 
Piffke,  Fred  Kavanaugh;  Warlaw,  G.  Mapleson ;  Pal- 
matica,  Carrie  Roma  ;  Laura,  Tillie  Salinger;  Bronislava, 
Gracie  Plaisted;  Eva,  Irene  Mull. 

Apropos  of  the  action  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  in  stopping  the  Turkish  dancers,  a 
correspondent  writes  that  it  is  entirely  overstepping 
its  bounds.  "If  we  invite  foreign  nations  to  partici- 
pate in  our  fair,"  he  writes,  "  they  certainly  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  give  their  shows  in  their  own  way,  and 
not  dance  according  to  Frank  Kane,  unless  he  takes 
out  a  license  as  a  dancing-master.  There  are  some 
people  in  this  city  who  would  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  national  customs  not  hampered  by 
village  bigotry." 

Lillian  Russell  has  set  the  date  for  her  third  matri- 
monial venture  for  Easter  or  thereabouts.  The 
lucky  man.  Signor  Perugini — a  native-born  citizen  of 
these  United  States,  whose  real  name  is  John  Chatter- 
ton — made  short  work  of  his  wooing,  for  it  was  only 
three  weeks  before  the  announcement  of  their  en- 
gagement that  he  assumed  the  role  of  the  fair 
Lillian's  passionate  loverin  "  The  Princess  Nicotine," 
and  they  had  barely  met  before  that.  He  is  a  tenor 
robusto,  about  forty  years  of  age,  which  is  five  years 
or  so  older  than  she  ;  but  she  has  the  advantage  of 
greater  matrimonial  experience,  as  she  has  already 
been  twice  married. 

"  This  is  the  golden  age  for  American  dramatists," 
says  a  writer  in  Frank  Leslie's,  and  he  goes  on  to 
give  this  list  of  our  playwrights  and  their  royalties  : 

"  Charles  Hoyt  heads  the  list  with  an  annual  income  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  writing  some 
rather  "  unimportant  trifles.'  Charles  A.  Byrne  comes 
next,  with  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  to  his  credit.  Louis 
Harrison  falls  short  of  Mr.  Byrne's  total  only  five  thousand 
dollars.  Harry  B.  Smith  added  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
his  bank  account  last  year.  David  Belasco  made  quite  as 
much,  also.  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  Augustus  Thomas,  and 
Sydney  Rosenfeld  are  paid  fully  ten  thousand  dollars  each 
for  their  dramatic  work,  foseph  Arthur  and  Cheever 
Goodwin  have  royalties  aggregating  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  each.  Clyde  Fitch,  Charles  Barnard.  Glen  Mc- 
Dooough,  Clay  Greene,  William  Haworth,  William  Gill, 
J.  J.  McNally,  and  Paul  Potter  receive  from  five  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  each  for  their  work.  Of 
the  women  playwrights,  the  best  known  are  Blanche  Mars- 
den,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Doremus,  Martha  Morton,  and  Minnie 
Maddon  Fiske.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  royalties  made  by  any 
of  these  ladies  exceed  two  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hide  Bertoto,  whose  death 
occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  New  York,  was  not  a 
typical  child-dancer.  She  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  though  she  looked  younger,  and  had  been  on 
the  stage  in  France  from  her  fifth  year.  Three  years 
ago  she  was  brought  to  this  country,  and,  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  "her  father  and  mother  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  her  " — poor  things  ! — and  she 
also  supported  her  grandmother  in  France.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death  was  spinal  meningitis, 
which  some  ascribe  to  the  sudden  jar  she  sustained 
while  doing  her  specialty,  "the  split."  She  per- 
formed her  usual  "act"  at  the  Saturday  matinee, 
was  found  unconscious  in  her  dressing-room  ten  min- 
utes later,  and  died,  without  having  regained  con- 
sciousness, on  Monday  night. 

The  telegraphed  reports  that  Charles  Coghlan  has 
made  so  very  much  more  than  Barrvmore  did  of  the 
part  of  Lord  IUingworth  in  "  A  Woman  of  No  Im- 
portance," is  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  New 
York  Recorder  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Banymore,  as  a  mere  member  of  Rose  Coghlan's 
company,  was  not  permitted  to  take  liberties  with  the 
written  directions  of  the  stage- manager.  Mr.  Coghlan, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  pretty  much  as  he  likes  in  the 
matter  of  stage  business.  By  a  series  of  little  moves  only 
a  degree  less  artful  than  those  of  Henry  Irving,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  making  the  work  of  the  entire  company  enhance 
his  own  performance.  Even  his  sister.  Rose,  though  pro- 
prietress of  the  company,  unconsciously  'plays  up  to' 
him.  One  instance  is  where  Mr.  Whiffen,  as  the  arch- 
deacon, in  taking  leave  of  the  guests,  repulses  Lord  IUing- 
worth's  outstretched  hand ;  according  to  the  stage  direc- 
tions, Mr.  Banymore  was  compelled  to  proffer  his  hand, 
and  the  laugh  which  followed  the  clerical  snub  was  always 
against  him.  Mr.  Coghlan  has  cunningly  changed  this 
business.  As  the  archdeacon  comes  toward  him  to  say 
good-night,  Coghlan  deliberately  walks  away,  and  the 
laugh  which  follows  is  against  Whiffen  and  in  Coghlan's 
favor." 


"  Our  Society  "  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
k  days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

For  Unemployed  Women. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  January  16,  1894. 
Editors  Argoxaut:  Your  appeal  in  your  last  issue  in 
behalf  of  unemployed  and  destitute  women  and  girls  in 
San  Francisco  has  been  read  with  great  interest  by  many 
women  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  are  hundreds  of 
households  throughout  Southern  California  where  ladies  are 
doing  their  own  housework,  because  the  wages  asked  for 
domestic  service  are  so  very  high.  Many  women,  accus- 
tomed in  the  East  to  three  or  four  servants,  content  them- 
selves with  one,  to  whom  they  pay  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  If  these  unemployed  girls  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— honest  young  women  who  have  been  discharged 
from  respectable  employment — were  willing  to  come  into 
our  homes  at  low  wages,  many  ladies  would  gladly  take 
two  such  girls  at  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  a  month  in  place  of 
the  one  at  thirty  dollars,  while  those  who  now  find  it  im- 
possible to  have  any  help  at  all,  would  pay  ten  dollars  to 
even  an  untrained,  ignorant  girl  who  brought  with  her  the 
wish  to  do  her  best.  Such  girls  would  find  good  homes, 
while  a  supply  of  domestic  servants  at  reasonable  wages 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  our  households.  Would  not  some 
of  the  benevolent  societies  of  San  Francisco  arrange  with 
the  railroads  for  a  low  rate  of  transportation  for  those  seek- 
ing employment,  and  advance  money  for  fare,  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  employers  out  of  the  young  women's  wages* 
Assuring  you  that  these  are  the  views  of  many  housekeep- 
ers, and  offering  them  as,  perhaps,  opening  the  way  for  hun- 
dreds of  young  women  to  earn  a  respectable  living,  I  am, 
A  Housekeeper  of  Socthern  California. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 

ONLY  MEDAL  at  WORLD'S   PAIR  for  TABLE   USE  on 
STRENGTH,  PURITY,  and  GOOD  FLAVOR.      Your  gTO- 

cer  has  it  if  he  keeps  the  best.    Ask  for  it. 


DCCXXXIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Si*  Persons,    Sun- 
day, January  21,  1894. 
Bean  Soup. 
Crabs  a  la  Creole. 
Broiled  Teal  thicks.     Scalloped  Potatoes. 
Asparagus.     Tomatoes. 
Roast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce. 

Carrot  Salad. 

Orange  Ice.     Fairy  Cakes. 

Coffee. 

Scalloped  Potatoes.— Mash  two  pounds  of  potatoes 

with  milk  and  pass  through  a  sieve;  add  three  ounces  of 

melted  butter  and  two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 

and  a  little  pepper  and  salt.     Fill  shells  with  this  mixture 

and  brown    them    in   the    oven.     Glaze    them    over  with 

melted  butter  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese.     Return  them 

to  the  hottest  part  of  the  oven  for  one  minute,  and  serve 

very  hot. 

According  to  a  London  newspaper,  an  amateur 
recently  picked  up  for  sixpence  a  study  in  red  chalk, 
close  examination  of  which  disclosed  that  it  is 
Raphael's  original  design  for  his  famous  picture, 
"  La  Disputa  del  Sacramento,"  now  in  the  Vatican. 
It  is  valued  at  about  two  thousand  dollars. 


Health  I  Can  you  buy- 
it?  Yes,  ^Yhen  it  is 
possible  with  a  single 
box  of 

Beecham's 
Pills 

(Tasteless) 

to  cure  Indigestion 
Biliousness  and  Sick- 
headache.  =5  « 

a  box. 
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Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


IFYOUAREAPIPE  SMOKER 


WE  WAST  YOU  TO 


GOLDEN  SCEPTRE 


All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not 
convince  you  so  quickly  as  a  trial  that 
it  is  almost  PERFECTION.  We 
will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample 
to  any  address.  Prices,  1  lb..  $1.35, 
K  lb.,  40  cts.  Send  for  catalogue. 
M.  BLASKOWER  &  CO..  Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


An  investment    that  will   yield  from  FIFTY  to  0\E  Hl\DKSiU  per  cent,  per  auu 
Xn  invention  as  marvellous  as  the  Printing  Press.        The  Art  of  Bookuiakins  Re 


nd    DI^COlW*    i.l\  lIHNl.s. 
Books  Made  by  Machinery. 


AUTO    BOOK-BINDING   AND   AUTO    BOOK-TRIMMING    MACHINES. 

Machines  now  running,  turning  out  thousands  of  strongly  and  flexibly  bound  books  daily,  neither  seiced  nor  wired. 

Machines  that  will  do  for  the  literature  of  the  ages  what  the  perfected  printing  presses  do  for  the  news  of  the  day. 

Standard  books,  books  for  the  library  and  popular  works  so  cheapened  that  the  choicest  volumes  shall  be  within  easy  reach  o' 
everyone.  Stockholders  entitled  to  the  additional  advantage  of  large,  fixed  and  continuous  discounts,  and  thus,  at  small  expense.  acquirt 
handsome  libraries  of  the  best  standard  and  popular  authors. 

The  Auto  Book  Concern 


CAPITAL     STOCK, 


Organized  Undek  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey. 


Divided  into  100,000  Shares  of  $10  Each,  Full  Paid  and  Xon -Assessable. 


$1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


MCRAT  HALSTEAD,  Esq.,  Xevv  York,  President.- 

Hon.  J.  F.  PEIRCE,  Superintendent  01"  Insurance,  State  of  New  York. 

Vice-President. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY,  U.  S.  Senator. 
[MARSHAL     HALSTEAD,     Esq.,    Vice-President    Cincinnati    Commercia1 

Gazette. 
CHARLES  L.  CARRICK,  Esq. 


Hon.  J.  J.  1NGALLS,  Ex.-U.  S.  Senator. 

W.  A.  CR0FFUT,  Esq. 

Hon.  W.    M.   SPRINGER,  Chairman  Banking  and   Finance  Commit*  ee 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  BENTON  McMILLEN,  Member  of  Congress. 
B.  F.  GREEN,  Esq.,  New  York,  Secretary. 
WINTHROP  POND,   Esq.,   New  York,   Treasurer. 


REGISTRARS   OF  STOCK: 

FARnER'S  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COHPANY,  New  York. 


Prospectus. 


ATTORNEYS : 

Messrs.  CARTER,  HUGHES  &  KEI  LOGG.  New  York. 


The  Acto  Book  Concern  has  been  organized. 

First.  To  acquire  and  control  the  American  and  European 
patents  of  the  Auto  Book  Binder,  and  the  ArTO  Book  Trimmer 
ALiCHiXES,  that,  to  the  book -making  art.  mark  an  advance  as  im- 
portant as  the  Steam  Printing  Press  was  to  the  'Washington  Hand 
Press  fifty  years  ago ;  and  to  manufacture  and  operate  said  machines, 
in  this  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Second.  To  acquire  the  most  complete  set  of  stereotype  and 
electrotype  plates,  in  this  country,  of  the  standard  nopular  authors. 
These  are  stored  in  fire  proof  vaults  in  the  City  of  New  York.  They 
are  perfect  and  cost  over  §1,000,000. 

Third.  To  manufacture  with  theuse  of  these  Automatic  Machines, 
all  grades  of  books,  including  school  and  music  books,  and  sell  the 
same  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  to  its  Stockholders  and  the  trade. 


The  Company  will  not  sell  or  lease  any  of  its  machines  within  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  European  book-making  craft  only. 

The  Auto  Book  Binder  and  the  Auto  Book  Trimmer  are  run 
at  little  expense.  They  are  marvels  of  simplicity.  The  binder,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  girls,  picks  up  printed  sheets  and  covers,  and 
converts  them  into  solidly  and  flexibly  bound  volumes,  m  ither  sewea 
nor  wired.  These  machines  perfectly  perform  their  tasks,  and  an 
henceforth  as  indispensable  in  producing  books,  as  the  perfecte* 
presses  are  to  the  newspapers. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  families,  students  and  school  teachers 
with  libraries  at  trifling  expense  and  the  best  current  literature  at 
prices  heretofore  unknown  and  school  books  for  the  children  of  tht- 
million,  neater  and  cheaper  than  ever  has  been  done. 


Statement  of  Earnings. 


The  [toiIi-  on  the  publication  of  the  standard  and  popular  works  from  the  plates  which  the  Company  acqnire-*  have  exceeded  £100.000  yearly 
under  the  old  processes  of  manufacture,  assuring  to  (he  stockholders  a  profit  of  at  least   10  per  cent,  per  annum  (rem  tbll  nuurce  atone.     With  ih 
use  of  the  Auto  .Machines  these  profits  must  necessarily  be  largely  Increased. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  Hie  returns  from  the  ownership  ot  the  patents  and  the  sale  of  the  Machined  in  Furri^n  Countries,  but  i*.  U  n  welt 
knonn  fact  that  patents  covering  machinery  that  create  a  revolution  In  any  Important  trade  have  proved  enurmou-ly  rem  11  iterative  to  the  original 
owners,  and  soon  repay  the  full  amount  of  capital  invested.     Additional  dividends  will  be  declared  from  time  to  lime  an  »uch  prollts  arc  realized. 

Stockholders'  Postal  Supply  Bureau. 

An  important  feature  of  the  sale  department  of  the  Company  is  the  Stockholders'  Postal  Supply  Bureau. 

The  Company  acts  as  agent  for  each  stockholder  in  the  purchase  of  all  books  published,  and  secures  for  stockholders  the 
greatest  possible  discount,  varying  from  25  to  50  per  cent.    Stockholders  ivill  also  be  stipplied  with  catalogues  contain 
list  of  the  Company's  publications,  with  a  confidential  price  list,  giving  the  wholesale  juices  and  a  special  additional  discount. 
<ehich  trill  be  given  to  stockholders  alone.     Such  discounts  to  stockholders  will  amount   to  an   immense  sum  on  the  yearly 
mrchase  of  books,  thus  yielding  large  DISCOUNT  DIVIDENDS,  in  addition  to  the  Cash  Dividcwls.  on  the  investment. 

($10  per  share).  All  stock  will  be  issued  full  paid  and  non-tissessable. 
I^'icffxcrs  incur  no  personal  liability.  The  remaining  stock  is  re- 
tained by  the  vendors,  as  it  is  expected  to  command  a  large  premium 
when  the  machines  are  in  universal  use. 

Subscriptions  to  stock  can  be  paid  for  In  fall  on  application,  or 
SO  per  cent,  can  be  paid  on  application,  the  balance  in  one  and  in« 
inontlia.  Should  the  stock  offered  be  over-subscribed,  preference  will 
be  given  to  subscriptions  accompanied  by  full  payment.  Karly  ap. 
plication  is,  therefore,  recommended. 


The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  American  and 
*?oreic:Q  patents  of  the  Auto  Book  Binder,  the  Auto  Book  Trimmer 
■ind  the  stereotype  and  electrotvpe  plates  of  the  Standard  "VTorks  is 
-1,000.1.100;  $350,000  in  cash  and>'*150,000  in  the  stock  of  the  Company; 
the  vendors  agreeing,  however,  to  donate  to  the  treasury  of  said  Com- 
pany $150,000  of  the  stock  they  receive  in  part  consideration  of  the. 
rouveyance  of  the  above  property. 

To  meet  said  rash  payment  .  f  £350.000  to  said  vendors  and  to 
•:npiv  the  necessary  working  capital.  oO.COO  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
f   tin*    Company    are  now    r^ered  for  public  subsrripti oil    at    par 

Applications  for  stock  with  remittances  must  be  made  to  WINTHROP  POND,  Treasurer,  THE   AUTO  BOOK   C0V 
■  t  ■'   ■    Company's  office,  203  Broadway.  JVeic  York. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  22,  1894. 


It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


KKCKIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BAJfK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 

January  z,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles^  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

(no.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj,  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  35,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalh, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobndge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank* 
Ing  business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

AssetB 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,050,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

Citv  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


BOKTESTELTj     cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


£XMS££VI  401403  Sansome  St. 


The 

sower  has  110 

second  chance.     If 

you  would  at  first  buc- 

f  ceed,  be  sure  and  start  withN 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  18M  1 

\ contains  the  sum  and  substance/, 
.  of  the  latest  farming  knowl-  , 
.  edge.    Every  planter  should  , 
have  it.    Sent  free. 
D.M.Ferry&Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
B  IE  s  t  : 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cak«.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley, 

Main  Offices— 400  HayeB  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

<3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

In  an  autograph  book:  "Be  consistent.  Never 
accept  advice.     Not  even  this." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  Bilkein's  is  a  strong  face,  or  I'm  no  judge  of 
physiognomy."  "  It  ought  to  be.  He  and  his  whole 
family  are  living  on  it." — Buffalo  Courier. 

The  bearded  lady—1'  Gracious  heavens  1  "  The 
fleshy  lady—"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  The  bearded  lady 
— "  I've  just  found  two  gray  hairs  in  my  whiskers  I " 
— Puck. 

Mr.  Wickwire—"!  have  had  such  a  queer  hum- 
ming noise  in  my  head  all  day."  Mrs.  Wickwire — 
"  Why  don't  you  try  a  little  machine-oil?" — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

' '  You  look  depressed,  Wintie."  ' '  I  feel  de- 
pressed, old  man."  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Business 
or  love?"  "Business.  Alice  de  Million  has  just 
refused  me." — Life. 

"  I  must  say  that  our  union  men  work  like  light- 
ning," said  the  jocose  general  manager.  "  How  is 
that?"  asked  the  proprietor.  "  lhey  rarely  strike 
twice  in  the  same  place." — Truth. 

Hecker — "That's  a  very  intelligent-looking  office- 
boy  of  yours."  Decker — "  He  is."  Hecker — "  Does 
he  learn  easily?"  Decker—"  Remarkably  so.  I 
have  just  taught  him  to  whistle  '  After  the  Ball."' — 
Puck. 

Mrs.  Honeymoon  —  "Do  you  love  me?"  Old 
party  (confidentially,  from  other  seat,  to  bridegroom; 
— "She's  asked  you  forty-seven  times  already.  I  get 
out  here,  but  I'll  leave  the  score  with  this  gentleman 
by  the  window." — Vogue. 

Sunday-school  teacher — "And  the   dead  arose 

from   their    graves    and    appeared  to    many " 

Undertaker's  small  daughter  (giggling) — "Then 
they  must  have  looked  awful  funny.  You  know  the 
shrouds  only  go  half-way  'round." — Judge. 

Mrs.  Welltodo — "I  do  pity  poor  Miss  Tufthunt, 
now  that  she  has  lost  alt  her  money.  I  can't  see  how 
she  is  going  to  be  able  to  support  herself."  Old 
Welltodo—' "  I  should  think  she  might  be  able  to  find 
employment  as  a  searcher  of  titles." — Vogue. 

He  (from  New  York) — "Did  you  go  to  the  World's 
Fair?"  She  (from  Philadelphia) — "No;  I  saw  as 
much  as  one  mind  can  retain  at  our  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  1876."  He  (after  a  pause) — "  By  the  way, 
was  the  Centennial  Exposition  more  exciting  than 
the  flood?" — Truth. 

Close  merchant — "Yes,  sir,  I  want  a  new  book- 
keeper; but  you  won't  do."  Applicant — "May  I 
ask  why?"  Close  merchant — "You  are  bald  as  a 
billiard-ball,  sir.  A  man  with  no  hair  to  wipe  his 
pen  on  will  rust  out  a  whole  box  every  week." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Rusher — "Has  Mr.  Goldcoin,  with  whom 
you  have  been  dancing  all  the  evening,  at  last  de- 
clared his  intentions,  Mabel?"  Mabel — "Yes, 
aunt."  Mrs.  Pusher — "  I  am  so  glad  1  And  what 
did  he  say?"  Mabel — "He  declared  he  would 
never  marry." — Vogue. 

Mr.  Binks  (after  an  absence) — "  And  so  you  shot 
a  burglar  while  here  and  unprotected.  You  are  a 
brave  little  woman.  What  became  of  him  ?  "  Mrs. 
Binks — "  The  other  burglar  carried  him  off."  Mr. 
Binks — "Which  other  burglar?"  Mrs.  Binks — 
"  The  one  I  aimed  at." — Puck. 

Widow — "  I  want  a  stone  for  my  husband's  grave 
exactly  like  the  other  one  in  the  lot."  Agent — "  But 
isn't  it  a  trifle  small  for  a  man  of  your  husband's 
prominence?"  Widow — "No,  sir  I  If  Thomas 
thought  a  stone  like  that  was  good  enough  for  his 
first  wife,  I  guess  it's  plenty  good  enough  for 
Thomas." — Life. 

Mr.  Farwest — "  I  met  my  old  school-mate,  Lake- 
side, to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  an  age,  and  1 
thought  from  the  way  he  acted  when  I  mentioned 
you,  that  you  and  he  must  have  had  some  romance 
or  other  before  we  met."  Mrs.  Farwest — "No 
romance  about  it.  We  were  married  for  a  few  years, 
that's  all."— New  York  Weekly. 

Manager — "  The  critics  say  that  in  the  play  '  A 
Wronged  Wife,'  you  do  not  exhibit  enough  emotion 
when  your  husband  leaves  you,  never  to  return." 
Popular  actress — "  Oh,  I  don't,  don't  I  ?  Well,  I've 
had  two  or  three  husbands  leave  me,  never  to  re- 
turn, and  I  guess  I  know  as  much  about  how  to  act 
under  those  circumstances  as  anybody."— Puck. 


A  Good  Child 

Is  usually  healthy,  and  both  conditions  are  devel- 
oped by  use  of  proper  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  best  infant's  food  ; 
so  easily  prepared  that  improper  feeding  is  inexcusa- 
ble. 


-  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson, 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance  Company. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  ASSETS,  $3,000,000. 

AGENTS   ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President.         Wm,  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President. 
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The  fight  between  President  Cleveland  and  the  New 
York  senators  over  the  vacant  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  is 
becoming  very  bitter.  When  the  nomination  of  Cleveland's 
man,  William  B.  Hornblower,  came  up  before  the  Senate 
after  the  adverse  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  an 
executive  session  was  held,  lasting  a  number  of  hours. 

Senator  Hill  took  up  the  fight  against  the  President.  His 
speech  was  a  bitter  attack  upon  what  he  called  Cleveland's 
one-man  power  in  politics.  He  denounced  Cleveland  as 
being  controlled  entirely  by  personal  motives  and  personal 
friendships,  and  as  appointing  men  to  public  office  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  personally  preferred  them,  with 
complete  disregard  of  their  political  affiliations  or  their  quali- 
fications. He  charged  Cleveland  with  utterly  ignoring  the 
senators  from  New  York,  and  stated  that  the  President  had 
made  a  systematic  hunt  for  men  who  were  politically  and 
personally  repugnant  to  himself  and  his  colleague.  He 
charged  Cleveland  with  ignoring  the  Democratic  organizations 


of  New  York  and  other  States.  He  cited  the  case  of  Daniel 
S.  Lamont,  Cleveland's  private  secretary,  whom  he  had  made 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Lamont,  he  said,  had  no  standing 
whatever  in  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York,  and  had 
never  been  elected  to  any  office  by  the  Democratic 
party  there.  Yet  he  was  the  person  chosen  from 
the  great  State  of  New  York  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet, 
simply  because  he  was  the  protege  of  the  President.  An- 
other case  cited  by  Senator  Hill  was  that  of  Postmaster- 
General  Bissell,  a  man  who  was,  he  said,  practically  unknown 
to  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York.  He  was  called  to  the 
Cabinet  solely  because  he  was  the  President's  former  law 
partner.  Senator  Hill  closed  with  a  vigorous  denunciation 
of  President  Cleveland  for  his  interference  with  the  New 
York  legislature  when  that  body  was  balloting  in  the  election 
which  resulted  in  sending  Edward  Murphy  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Senator  Murphy  is  a  very  popular  member 
of  the  Senate,  and  Hill's  recital  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  Cleveland,  both  before  and  after  his  election,  had  a 
marked  effect.  Senator  Vilas,  Senator  Gray,  and  others  of 
the  administration  clique,  known  as  the  "cuckoo  senators," 
attempted  to  force  the  nomination  of  Hornblower,  but  Hill 
was  too  much  fcr  them.     The  vote  was  as  follows  : 

Against  confirmation — Allen  (Pop.),  Bate  (Dem.),  Call 
(Dem.),  Carey  (Rep.),  Chandler  (Rep.),  Cockrell  (Dem.), 
Cope  (Dem.),  Daniel  (Dem.),  Dolph  (Rep.),  Frye  (Rep.), 
Gallinger  (Rep.),  Gorman  (Dem.),  Hansbrough  (Rep.), 
Higgins  (Rep.),  Hill  (Dem.),  Irby  (Dem.),  Jones  of  Ar- 
kansas (Dem.),  Kyle  (Pop.),  Murphy  (Dem.),  Peffer  (Pop.). 
Perkins  (Rep.),  Pettigrew  (Rep.),  Pugh  (Dem.),  Quay 
(Rep.),  Roach  (Dem.),  Shoup  (Rep.),  Stewart  (Rep.),  Teller 
(Rep.),  Vest  (Dem.),  Wilson  (Rep.)— 30. 

For  confirmation  —  Berry  (Dem.),  Blackburn  (Dem.), 
Brice  (Dem.),  Caffrey  (Dem.),  Gordan  (Dem.),  Gray 
(Dem.),  Harris  (Dem.),  Hawley  (Rep.),  Hoar  (Rep.),  Hun- 
ton  (Dem.),  Lodge  (Rep.),  Martin  (Dem.),  Mills  (Dem.), 
Mitchell  of  Oregon  (Rep.),  Morgan  (Dem.),  Palmer 
(Dem.),  Piatt  (Rep.),  Proctor  (Rep.),  Ransom  (Dem.), 
Vilas  (Dem.),  Voorhees  (Dem.),  Wallhall  (Dem.),  White 
of  California  (Dem.),  White  of  Louisiana  (Dem.) — 24. 

The  vote  against  Hornblower's  confirmation  was  thus 
made  up  of  twelve  Democrats,  fifteen  Republicans,  and  three 
Populists.  The  vote  in  his  favor  was  made  up  of  eighteen 
Democrats  and  six  Republicans.  Among  those  paired  in 
opposition  to  confirmation  were  Allison,  Butler,  Colquitt, 
Camden,  Dixon,  Dubois,  Faulkner,  George,  Gibson,  Jones 
of  Nevada,  Manderson,  Pasco,  Power,  and  Vance.  Among 
those  paired  in  favor  of  confirmation  were  Aldrich,  Cameron, 
Davis,  Cullom,  Hale,  Lindsay,  McMillan,  McPherson, 
Morrill,  Sherman,  Smith,  Squire,  Turpie,  and  Washburn. 
It  is  said  in  Washington  that  some  of  the  paired  senators 
nominally  in  favor  of  confirmation  are  in  reality  very  weak 
administration  men,  and  that  Hill  could  have  secured  at 
least  four  more  votes  if  necessary. 

After  this  humiliating  rebuke  to  the  administration,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  was  advised  by  his  friends  not  to  go  to  New 
York  for  another  man  in  place  of  Hornblower,  but  to  accept 
his  defeat  philosophically,  and  send  in  a  nominee  from  some 
other  State.  But  Cleveland  is  very  obstinate.  He  flatly  de- 
clined, and  not  only  selected  another  man  from  New  York 
State,  but  he  selected  one  from  the  faction  most  hostile  to 
Hill — the  "anti-snapper"  wing  of  the  Democracy.  He  has 
sent  in  the  name  of  W.  H.  Peckham,  the  bitterest  enemy 
Hill  has  in  New  York  politics. 

This  means  war.  The  two  senators  from  New  York  are 
already  sharpening  their  knives.  The  Democratic  party  in 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  now  firmly  cemented  by  "  the  co- 
hesive power  of  public  plunder,"  will  suddenly  be  rent  in  twain. 

Republicans  will  look  upon  this  Democratic  Kilkenny-cat 
fight  with  the  blandness  bom  of  indifference,  only  hoping 
that  it  may  result  in  the  partial  lifting  of  the  Democratic 
fog  that  for  so  many  years  has  brooded  over  the  city  of 
New  York. 


W.  W.  Story,  the  American  sculptor,  who  has  lived  the 
better  part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  lays  down  the  chisel  now  and 
again  to  rest  himself  with  the  pen,  as  everybody  who   likes 


good  prose  and  strong  poetry  is  aware.  In  Blackwood's  for 
December  he  asks  whether  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  and 
Csesar  Borgia,  his  son,  were  poisoned.  In  order  to  answer 
the  question  he  has  to  open  the  grave  where  His  Holiness 
has  lain  these  four  hundred  years  and  review  the  life  and 
death  of  that  exemplary  vicar  of  Christ.  Papers  such  as 
Mr.  Story's  call  forth  from  the  faithful  the  familiar  explana- 
tion that  though  the  head  of  the  Church  be  officially  infalli- 
ble, he  is  not  of  necessity  personally  impeccable.  Doubtless 
the  Roman  Catholic  mind  makes  shift  to  soothe  itself  with 
this  prudent  distinction  when  confronted  by  the  distressing 
facts  of  history,  but  minds  which  are  not  mutilated  are  sure 
to  inquire  if  it  is  possible  for  pure  water  to  be  drawn  from 
foul  vessels.  Surely  if  God  were  to  select  one  of  the  human 
race  as  His  vicegerent  on  earth,  He  would  go  to  a  little  ex- 
tra trouble  to  see  to  it  that  the  favored  mortal  was  a  fit  tem- 
ple for  so  awful  a  trust.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  assume 
that  the  Almighty  is  indifferent  to  men's  morals,  and  no 
Christian  can  admit  that.  One  who  has  read  Von  Ranke, 
or  Draper,  or  Lecky,  or  any  non-ecclesiastical  historian  who 
touches  the  facts  of  the  church's  career,  does  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that  many  of  the  Popes  of  the  dark  and  middle 
ages  were  hard  cases. 

Mr.  Story  draws  a  portrait  as  well  as  he  models  a  statue. 
His  picture  of  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  his  period  has  the 
value  of  truth  and  the  artistic  merit  of  vigor.  One  who  can 
believe  that  this  pontiff,  and  others  like  him,  were  in  tele- 
phonic communication  with  heaven,  can  believe  anything. 
Mr.  Story  says  : 

"  The  lusts  of  Alexander  were  scarcely  surpassed  by  his  crimes.  His 
election  to  the  papacy  he  obtained  by  the  most  corrupt  and  open 
bribery.  His  life  was  shameless  before  he  became  Pope,  and  equally 
shameless  during  his  pontificate.  Alexander  was  guilty  of  every  kind 
of  crime  and  vice,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  deeds  even 
under  the  flimsiest  veil  of  decency  ;  so  that  in  history  his  very  name 
has  become  the  synonym  of  cruelty,  avarice,  dishonor,  atrocity,  and 
shameless  debauchery." 

The  life  and  character  of  his  predecessor,  Innocent  the 
Eighth,  had  been  so  abominable  that  it  was  thought  at  the 
time  of  his  death  no  one  could  be  found  to  surpass  him 
in  baseness,  "  but  Alexander  proved  that  they  were  mis- 
taken j  bad  as  Innocent  was,  Alexander  was  worse."  He 
was  a  merry  vicegerent,  this  apostolic  predecessor  of  the 
present  respectable  Leo  the  Thirteenth  : 

"  The  popular  masquerades  and  spectacles  which  he  got  up  and  en- 
joyed to  the  utmost  were  often  shameless  in  their  indecency.  At  his 
gambling  tables,  where  large  sums  were  staked,  he  passed  many  a 
night." 

Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  embassador  to  Alexander's 
court,  in  one  of  his  dispatches  records  that,  going  to  confer 
with  the  Head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
diplomatic  matters,  he  was  invited  to  a  supper-party  in 
the  evening,  found  him  enjoying  the  performance  of 
plays,  and  surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  some  in  their  official 
dress  and  a  few  in  masquerade,  "  together  with  several  com- 
panions of  the  kind  most  pleasing  to  the  Pope,  some  of 
whom  lay  stretched  at  His  Holiness's  feet."  He  was  gay, 
dissolute,  and  utterly  careless  of  what  was  thought  or  said  of 
him,  as  indeed  he  well  might  be,  for  the  faithful  had  grown 
as  accustomed  to  see  successive  occupants  of  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  disporting  themselves  according  to  taste,  precisely  as 
their  Roman  forefathers  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  de- 
baucheries of  the  emperors.  But  there  was  a  side  of  Alex- 
ander's life  darker  than  his  immoralities  : 

"  Rome  swarmed  with  assassins  during  his  reign,  and  the  most 
treacherous  of  them  all  was  the  Pope  himself.  One  of  his  favorite 
ways  of  removing  any  obstacle  in  his  path,  and  of  ridding  himself  of 
any  one  who  either  opposed  or  seemed  to  oppose  his  designs,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  his  enjoyments,  or  who  was  possessed  of  money  which  he 
needed,  was  the  very  simple  one  of  poison.  But  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  use  of  the  dagger,  the  axe,  or  the  halter,  if  more  convenient." 

He  threw  the  Cardinal  Orsini  into  jail,  murdered  him,  stole 
his  fortune,  and  beggared  his  family,  all  with  the  utmost 
good-humor.     The  King  of  Naples  said  of  Alexander  : 

"  He  leads  a  life  which  is  the  abomination  of  all  men,  has  no  respect 
for  the  chair  which  he  occupies,  and  cares  for  naught  but  to  exalt  his 
children  by  hook  or  by  crook.  This  is  bis  sole  desire.  In  all  things 
he  proceeds  with  fraud  and  dissimulation,  according  to  his  nature,  and 
to  make  money  he  sells  every  smallest  office  and  benefice." 

"  Rome  under  him,"  says  the  historian  Mura 
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become  a  sink  of  iniquity.  No  one  was  safe,  and  the  least 
word  might  cost  a  life,"  Caesar  Borgia,  his  favorite  son,  a 
bold,  daring  spirit,  consumed  with  ambition  to  enlarge  the 
family  dominions,  the  model  of  the  admiring  Macchiavelli's 
treatise  on  "  The  Prince,"  was  consecrated,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  first  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  boy,  as  false  and  cruel  as  his  father,  was  given  the  full 
dignity  of  cardinal.  At  twenty-seven,  Caesar  Borgia  was 
master  of  Rome  and  did  as  he  pleased.  One  of  the  things 
this  cardinal  son  of  the  Pope  is  believed  to  have  been 
pleased  to  do  was  to  assassinate  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia.  This  act  somewhat  pained  the  parent,  but  His 
Holiness  showed  a  spirit  of  Christian  forgiveness,  for  the 
first  time  he  met  Caesar  in  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  he 
saluted  him  with  a  kiss,  "and  not  only  accumulated  honors 
on  his  head,  but  bestowed  upon  him  all  his  murdered 
brother's  treasures  and  jewels." 

It  is,  however,  with  the  death  rather  than  the  life  of  this 
holy  pair  that  Mr.  Story  concerns  himself.  That  the  Pope 
perished  of  poison  has  been  disputed,  but  the  proofs  mar- 
shaled by  Mr.  Story  are  irresistible.  The  taking  off  of  His 
Holiness  was  eminently  characteristic.  He  and  Caesar,  de- 
siring to  get  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Cardinal 
Adriano  of  Carneto,  invited  him  to  a  banquet  in  the  Belve- 
dere Casino  of  the  Vatican,  intending  to  make  away  with 
him.  With  that  view,  a  supply  of  poisoned  wine  was  sent 
there  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  his  son.  But  by  mistake 
they  drank  of  it  themselves.  The  Pope  was  done  for,  after 
lingering  some  days  in  agony.  Caesar,  being  more  robust, 
recovered,  but  underwent  a  long  illness.  The  Cardinal 
Adriano  did  not  escape  altogether.  He  has  himself  recorded 
that  before  he  left  his  bed,  he  parted  with  all  his  skin. 
Caesar  Borgia  had  laid  his  plans  to  command  the  situation  in 
the  event  of  his  father's  death  at  any  time,  but  his  illness 
rendered  him  unfit  for  action  when  the  crisis  so  unexpectedly 
came.  For  several  days  the  Pope's  demise  was  concealed  in 
Caesar's  interest,  but,  at  last,  it  was  impossible  to  hide  it 
longer.  "The  whole  palace  was  upside  down,  and  every 
one  trying  to  carry  off"  what  belonged  to  the  Pope.  The 
blackened  corpse,  when  exposed  in  St.  Peter's  according  to 
custom,  was  a  horrible  sight,  from  which  the  people  shrank. 
Those  who  have  been  favored  with  a  near  view  of  the 
fountain  of  Roman  Catholic  faith  never  at  any  time  have 
shared  the  reverence  of  the  distant.  In  a  document  written 
at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  we  are  told  : 

"  In  the  evening,  ihe  body  was  carried  to  the  chapel  by  six  porters 
and  two  carpenters,  all  jesting  and  laughing ;  and  having  made  the 
coffin  too  short  and  narrow,  they  pounded  the  body  with  their  fists 
until  they  forced  it  in,  first  having  removed  the  mitre  and  robes,  and 
put  over  it  in  exchange  an  old  and  dirty  piece  of  carpet,  and  then  they 
placed  the  coffin  at  the  left  corner  of  the  aliar  of  St.  Peter's." 

And  so,  the  end  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth.  If  Mr. 
Story  has  disturbed  his  bones  rudely,  the  resurrection  is  jus- 
tified. If  the  departed  Popes  of  Rome  were  infallible,  it  is 
natural,  and  right,  and  useful  that  mankind  should  desire  to 
know  what  manner  of  men  beings  so  august  were  while  they 
walked  the  earth.  Three  of  them  reigned  at  once  at  a  cer- 
tain period,  each  asserting  himself  to  be  the  only  genuine 
inerrant  vicegerent,  and  denouncing  the  others  as  frauds, 
a  triple  excommunication  mill-running  the  while.  A  faith 
that  is  equal  to  accepting  Alexander  the  Sixth  as  the  Creator's 
selected  representative  on  this  whirling  globe  will  not  be 
bothered  by  the  intellectual  task  of  perceiving  that  the  three 
opposing  Popes  were  in  reality  one. 


Recently  the  Argonaut  ^  moved  chiefly  by  compassion  for 
the  Democrats  in  their  despairing  struggles  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  raise  an  adequate  Federal  revenue,  suggested 
that  a  tax  on  bachelors  would  not  only  bring  in  the  required 
gold,  but  do  much  toward  suppressing  a  class  of  beings  who 
are  at  once  a  social  anomaly  and  an  insult  to  the  marriage- 
able women  of  the  republic.  The  proposal  has  met  with 
warm  approval  throughout  the  country,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
that  Congress  will  be  induced  to  use  its  constitutional  power 
to  make  single  life  a  good  deal  less  blessed  than  it  impu- 
dently is  at  present.  Though  women  have  no  votes  in  most 
of  the  States,  their  political  power  everywhere  is  confessedly 
great.  Married  and  unmarried,  they  disapprove  of  bach- 
elors, and  by  taking  the  Argonaut's  advice  the  Democrats 
will  commend  themselves  to  the  favor  of  the  whole  sex. 
Married  men,  also,  will  be  mollified,  for  the  free-ranging, 
jocund  bachelor  is,  and  always  has  been,  inexpressibly  irri- 
tating to  males  who  have  done  their  duty  and  chosen  the 
better  part. 

We  doubt,  however,  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  Congress  will  have 
the  courage  to  go  the  length  recommended  by  the  Union  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  This  alert  contemporary,  while  cordially 
concurring  with  the  Argonaut' s  bachelor-tax  scheme,  urges 
that  "spinsters  with  an  income  of  their  own  should  be  simi- 
larly burdened."  As  a  matter  of  abstract  justice,  the 
p-aposal  has  its  merits,  perhaps,  but  the  difficulties  in 
way    of    equitably    laying    the   tax    generally,   appear 


to  us  to  be  insuperable.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  average  bachelor  and  the  average 
spinster.  Since  man  is  privileged  to  ask,  while  woman  is 
by  custom  denied  that  advantage,  the  assumption  is  fair  that 
if  a  man  be  unmarried  it  is  because  he  does  not  want  to  be  ; 
whereas  in  the  woman's  case  the  inference  is  that  if  she  has 
not  a  husband,  it  is  because  she  can  not  get  one.  There  are 
exceptions  on  both  sides,  but  this  is  the  rule.  Now  it  would 
be  manifestly,  atrociously  unfair  to  fine  a  lady  (and  a  tax,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  a  fine)  for  not  possessing  a  husband  if 
she  has  done  everything  in  her  power,  so  far  as  usage  and 
modesty  would  permit,  to  secure  one.  Is  it  to  be  thought  of 
that  assessors  shall  be  commissioned  to  go  about  the  land 
accosting  maiden  ladies  and  levying  a  tax  upon  them  unless 
they  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  assessors  that 
their  maiden  state  has  been  unwillingly  maintained?  That 
would  be  inquisitorial  and,  therefore,  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  our  free  institutions. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  women  for  whose  taxation 
and  discouragement  there  are  the  strongest  arguments.  We 
refer  to  "girl  bachelors,"  whose  numbers  of  late  years  have 
been  alarmingly  upon  the  increase.  The  newspapers  appear 
to  delight  in  picturing  the  independence  and  luxury  in  which 
these  reprehensible  girls  live.  To  themselves  they  arrogate 
the  latch-key,  the  club,  the  run  about  town,  the  theatre, 
and  all  the  more  innocent  enjoyments  of  that  freedom  which 
brings  the  male  bachelor  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
married  of  both  sexes.  These  girls  are  self-supporting, 
commonly  pursuing  artistic  callings,  from  which  they  derive 
incomes  that  render  them  the  envy  of  wives.  They  pro- 
claim, and  proclaim  boldly,  their  determination  never  to 
submit  to  masculine  control  and  to  elude  the  responsibilities 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  There  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  sending  the  tax-gatherer  upon  the  trail  of  all  such.  And 
why  ?  The  reasons  obtrude  themselves.  It  is  well  that  a 
girl  of  talent  should  be  given  liberty  to  exercise  it.  But  for 
one  girl  who  has  talent  there  are  ten  thousand  who  only 
think  they  have.  In  this  the  sexes  are  alike.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  the  success  in  painting,  music,  medicine,  or 
any  of  the  professions,  of  our  able  girl  ?  Independence  and 
comfort  for  herself,  doubtless,  but  distress  for  thousands  of 
married  men,  whose  wives,  whenever  those  unavoidable  little 
jars  occur,  lament  themselves  that  they  sunk  their  individu- 
ality in  matrimony  instead  of  applying  the  genius  they  are 
sure  they  possess  to  their  own  advantage  and  glory,  as  the 
successful  unmarried  one  has  done.  Bachelors,  witnessing, 
or  darkly  hearing  of  these  jars  (which  are  really  trifling — 
mere  glinting  ripples  on  the  sunlit  sea  of  matrimony  that 
save  it  from  stagnation,  as  every  husband  can  tell  them)  are 
hardened  in  their  determination  to  remain  free.  Thus  we 
see  that  every  girl  bachelor  is  a  centre  of  contagion,  an  in- 
spirer  of  fretful  discontent.  Hence  the  rightfulness  and  ex- 
pediency of  a  deterrent  tax. 

But  more  than  this.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  can  a 
young  woman,  able  to  earn  a  handsome  income,  bring  her- 
self to  the  belief  that  it  is  not  her  duty  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety to  bear  her  proper  share  of  the  common  load? 
Millions  of  men  support  women  incapable  of  earning 
their  own  livelihood.  Has  reciprocity  no  claims  ?  There 
are  many  young  men — good-looking,  well-dressed,  agreeable, 
and  conceded  by  all  to  be  socially  ornamental — who  yet  lack 
the  intellect  and  energy  necessary  to  earn  a  sufficient  income 
upon  which  to  marry.  Every  girl  bachelor  has  the  capacity 
to  care  for  one  of  these  flowers  of  our  civilization.  By  sad- 
dling herself  with  such  a  husband  she  would  be  in  little 
danger  of  restricting  her  freedom.  Even  should  children 
come,  the  care  of  them  could  be  shifted  to  him,  and  his  de- 
pendent position  in  the  household  would  insure  his  acqui- 
escence in  her  domination  at  all  points. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Union's  proposal  would  tend  to 
abate  girl  bachelors  and  provide  for  inept,  though  otherwise 
charming  young  men,  the  Argonaut  is  for  it.  But  the  prac- 
tical, the  pressing  question  before  the  House  is  the  taxation — 
the  crushing  taxation — of  opulent  men  who  affront  chivalry 
by  their  avoidance  of  marriage,  and  through  their  cowardly 
escape  of  the  yoke  cheat  the  State  of  future  citizens  to 
whom  it  has  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right. 


The  murder  or  suicide  of  Louis  B.  McWhirter  in  Fresno, 
on  the  night  of  August  29,  1S92,  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
famous  (or  perhaps  we  should  say  infamous)  trials  in  the 
history  of  California.  The  case  having  resulted  in  a  dis- 
agreement of  the  jury,  it  will  have  to  be  tried  again.  But  in 
the  meantime,  a  civil  suit  has  been  commenced  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  appeals  before  Judge  Gilbert,  of 
Oregon.  It  is  the  case  of  "  Nannie  S.  McWhirter,  widow 
of  Louis  B.  McWhirter,  against  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  to  recover  ten  thousand  dollars'  insur- 
ance money  on  the  life  of  her  husband."  This  suit,  of 
course,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  insurance  company  re- 
fuses to  pay,  claiming  that  McWhirter  was  not  murdered, 


but  committed  suicide.  If  the  suit  goes  against  the  widow, 
it  will  add  another  to  the  many  uncertainties  of  life  insur- 
ance. Any  man  who  is  found  dead  from  a  gun-shot  wound 
can  be  accused  of  suicide. 

There  are  doubtless  many  good  features  to  life  insurance. 
Every  young  man  who  marries  owes  it  to  his  wife  and  his 
prospective  offspring  to  make  provision  for  them  if  he  is  de- 
pendent on  his  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood.  He  would 
attain  the  same  end  as  life  insurance  offers  by  accumulating 
weekly  or  monthly  savings,  if  he  could  be  sure  of  living 
until  the  savings  amounted  to  the  sum  necessary  for  a  com- 
petence. But  as  he  can  not-  be  sure  of  that,  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  insure  his  life. 

But  this  class  of  cases  apart,  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  life  insurance  rather  gain  than  lose 
strength  as  they  are  considered.  It  is  a  form  of  saving 
which  can  only  commend  itself  to  those  who  are  distrustful 
of  their  own  self-restraint  and  of  their  own  capacity  to  use 
their  money.  If  an  insured  person  put  out  at  interest  the 
money  he  pays  in  premiums,  he  would  have  at  the  end  of  a 
given  period  more  money  than  any  insurance  company 
would  pay  his  widow  on  his  death.  In  agreeing  to  pay  her 
a  sum  down  on  the  occurrence  of  an  uncertain  event,  the 
company  incurs  a  risk  for  which  it  is  entitled  to  be  paid  :  it 
is  paid  for  it,  and  paid  at  such  a  rate  that  the  business  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  businesses  of  the  day,  as  is  evident 
from  the  opulence  of  the  great  companies,  and  from  the 
large  sums  they  are  able  to  pay  in  dividends  and  commis- 
sions to  policy-brokers. 

The  public  are  hardly  aware  of  the  enormous  sums  which 
are  paid  out  to  get  business.  The  twelve  New  York  State 
companies  paid  commissions  during  the  year  1S92  amount- 
ing to  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  One  com- 
pany pays  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  first  year's  premium  and 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  renewals.  An  expert  has 
figured  the  total  expense  to  the  companies  at  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  and  when  we  hear  of  presidents  and  general 
agents  getting  salaries  of  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  this  figure  does  not  seem  large. 
It  need  hardly  be  explained  that  these  expenses  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  insured.  If  the  dividends  are  figured  at 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  premiums — and  they  are  rarely  less  in  the 
successful  companies — and  the  expenses  are  forty  per  cent, 
one-half  the  money  paid  by  policy-holders  goes  to  support 
insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and  the  other  half  is  all  the 
companies  have  to  meet  losses.  Whether  this  reserve  is 
adequate,  may  be  a  question.  According  to  the  last  report 
of  the  New  York  Insurance  Commissioner,  the  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  among  the  companies  in  that  State  was 
five  billions  of  dollars. 

Few  people,  in  insuring  their  lives,  take  the  trouble  to 
study  out  the  conditions  which  are  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  policies.  They  are  elaborate  and  are  susceptible  of 
many  interpretations.  As  in  the  McWhirter  case,  it  is  evident 
that  suicide  vitiates  a  policy.  A  company  may  refuse  pay- 
ment of  a  policy  where  the  insured  has  unconsciously  made  mis- 
statements regarding  his  constitution,  or  his  health,  or  where 
he  has  violated,  in  the  minutest  particular,  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  companies.  Now,  many  men  have  the  seeds 
of  disease  lurking  in  their  systems  without  knowing  it. 
The  company's  lawyer  may  say  that  they  must  have  known 
the  facts ;  that  they  did  know  them  ;  and  that  they  willfully 
deceived  the  company.  Whether  the  contention  is  sound 
or  not  is  a  question  for  a  jury.  Many  policies  are  voided 
by  contracting  intemperate  habits.  How  much  liquor  a 
man  must  drink  to  warrant  his  habits  being  pronounced 
"intemperate"  is  again  a  question  for  a  jury.  So  long  as 
the  skies  are  serene,  and  the  influx  of  money  from  pre- 
miums offsets  the  outgo  from  losses,  prudent  companies  will 
not  raise  pettifogging  defenses  to  suits  on  policies.  But 
whenever  there  is  a  rush  of  deaths,  coupled  with  a  slight 
falling  off  in  business,  they  will  be  sure  to  raise  them, 
simply  because  they  will  be  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities. 
The  insurance  laws  of  most  States  provide  that  companies 
in  active  business  shall  keep  on  hand  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet 
probable  demands,  as  defined  by  the  accepted  mortality 
tables.  But  it  is  not  required  that  the  sum  shall  be  kept  in 
actual  money ;  it  may  be  and  it  is  invested  in  real  estate, 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities,  so  as  to  earn  interest. 
It  was  revealed  in  the  recent  investigation  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  that  these  investments  did  not 
differ  from  the  investments  of  other  capitalists,  that  some  of 
them  were  ill-advised,  and  for  the  time  that  the  money 
placed  in  them  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  companies. 
The  New  York  Life  had  large  sums  invested  in  Paris  real 
estate  which  could  not  be  converted  into  cash.  Such  invest- 
ments involve  a  shrinkage  in  the  fund  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  losses. 

The  Independent^  of  New  York,  has  been  taking  the 
opinions  of  leading  business  men  of  that  State  on  the 
broad  subject  of  life  insurance.  They  generally  agree  that 
a  young  man  without  fortune  should  insure    on    marrying. 
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But  the  opinions  are  not  unqualified.  Edward  Atkinson,  for 
instance,  says  that  "  life  insurance  as  a  prudential  method 
of  providing  for  dependents  in  a  moderate  way  may  be  fully 
approved.  But  I  regard  any  life  insurance,  considered 
merely  as  an  investment,  rather  a  poor  one,  unless  a  man 
feels  that  he  can  not  trust  himself  to  take  care  of  his  own  in- 
come." Hugh  O'Neill,  the  great  dry-goods  dealer,  thinks 
that  men  should  insure  to  provide  for  their  dear  ones  in  case 
of  death,  but  admits  that  he  "carries  no  insurance  on  his 
own  life."  Louis  Windmuller  observes  :  "  Men  of  inde- 
pendent means  who  know  how  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
need  not  insure  their  lives."  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  advises 
"  young  men  starting  in  life  to  let  an  insurance  company 
save  for  them  ^vhat  they  may  find  it  beyond  their  strength 
or  their  determination  to  lay  up  in  any  other  way."  But 
he  adds  :  "  As  I  believed  that  I  could  make  more  out  of 
one  of  my  own  dollars  than  any  insurance  company  would 
make  for  me,  I  have  never  been  insured  myself." 

This  pithy  remark  of  Mr.  Huntington's  reminds  one  of 
the  chapter  on  coffee  in  the  "  Physiologie  du  Gout"  by 
Brillat-Savarin.  That  famous  wit  and  epicure  discusses  the 
Arabian  berry  since  its  first  discovery  ;  he  tells  how  the 
Turks  make  coffee  ;  he  touches  on  the  different  methods  of 
making  it  in  various  countries ;  he  compares  its  use  as  a 
breakfast  beverage  and  as  a  post-prandial ;  and  he  closes  his 
exhaustive  essay  by  saying  : 

"  I  never  drink  coffee." 

A  new  ladies'  club  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  formed 
here  under  the  title  of  the  Portia  Law  Club.  The  ladies  are 
to  study  law  and  ultimately  to  found  a  law  school,  at  which 
students  will  be  prepared  for  practice  before  the  courts. 
Whether  an  influx  of  female  attorneys  will  follow  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  name  chosen  for  the  club  is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate. Portia  is  a  charming  young  lady  in  the  play, 
but  her  knowledge  of  law  was  defective  ;  her  argument  in 
the  Shylock  case  was  bad  law,  as  the  Venetian  judges  should 
have  told  her.  The  ground  she  should  have  taken  was 
that  Shylock's  bargain  was  void  as  being  contrary  to  sound 
morals  and  the  interests  of  the  state — on  that  line  of  argu- 
ment she  could  have  secured  the  acquittal  of  Antonio  with- 
out violating  legal  principles.     But  this  is  a  side  matter. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Portia  Club  being  to  impart  to 
young  women  some  knowledge  of  law,  its  establishment  can 
be  heartily  commended.  All  knowledge  is  desirable,  both 
for  men  and  women  ;  and  few  branches  of  knowledge  are 
likely  to  be  more  useful  than  that  which  explains  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property.  It  is,  however,  a  branch  which  is 
not  taught  at  female  academies,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
girls  grow  to  be  women  and  wives  in  ignorance  of  their 
rights  and  their  duties. 

Most  girls  in  California  know  that  they  come  of  age  at 
eighteen  ;  after  that  age  they  may  manage  their  property  or 
marry  as  they  please.  Between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  they 
can  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians. Under  fifteen  they  can  not  marry  at  all.  But  a  girl 
who  has  been  married  while  a  minor  and  who  loses  her  hus- 
band by  death  or  divorce,  may  marry  again,  under  eighteen, 
without  any  one's  consent.  She  may  marry  any  male  who  is 
over  eighteen,  provided  he  is  not  her  brother,  or  her  uncle,  and 
is  not  already  married.  If  she  marries  a  drunkard  or  a  felon, 
she  may  have  the  marriage  set  aside  by  a  suit  for  divorce. 
A  drunkard  is  defined  by  the  code  as  one  whose  abuse  of 
intoxicating  drinks  "disqualifies  him  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  time  from  properly  attending  to  business,  or  causes  great 
mental  anguish  "  to  his  wife.  No  form  of  marriage  is  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  this  State.  The  regular  way  is  for  the 
parties  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  county  clerk,  and  then  to 
have  the  marriage  solemnized  by  any  judge  or  justice,  priest 
or  minister  of  the  gospel ;  the  essential  point  of  the  solem- 
nization being  a  declaration  that  the  parties  take  each  other 
for  husband  and  wife.  Couples  may  be  married  by  consent, 
without  solemnization,  but  in  that  case  the  consent  must  be 
followed  by  the  assumption  of  "marital  rights,  duties,  and 
obligations." 

In  this  State  marriages  may  be  dissolved  for  six  causes. 
Of  these  six,  there  are  but  three — cruelty,  desertion,  and 
neglect  —  on  which  young  women  can  need  information. 
Cruelty  is  defined  as  "the  infliction  of  grievous  bodily  injury 
or  mental  suffering."  Neglect,  which  is  more  generally 
called  "failure  to  provide,"  and  desertion,  must  continue  for 
a  year  to  be  a  ground  for  divorce.  Courts  sometimes  de- 
cline to  issue  decrees  of  divorce  in  cases  where  the  desertion 
seems  to  be  brought  about  by  connivance  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  where  a  couple  resolve  to  separate  and  the  man  deserts 
his  wife  for  a  year  in  order  to  supply  her  with  grounds  for 
divorce,  judges  think  it  better  for  all  parties  that  the  marriage 
should  be  dissolved.  Where  the  divorce  is  granted  for  an 
offense  of  the  husband,  the  court  may  compel  him  to  support 
the  children  of  the  marriage  and  to  make  his  wife  a  life 
allowance  in  accordance  with  his  means. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  property  of  women  are  elab- 


orate.  A  married  woman  owns  in  her  own  right  all  the 
property  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  like- 
wise all  the  property  she  acquires  during  marriage  by  gift, 
bequest,  or  descent ;  she  may  alienate  or  sell  it  as  she 
pleases,  without  her  husband's  consent.  If  she  has  made  a 
will  before  her  marriage,  it  is  annulled  by  fact  of  the  mar- 
riage, but  she  may  make  another,  devising  her  property  to 
whom  she  pleases.  All  property  acquired  by  either  husband 
or  wife  during  marriage,  except  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
descent,  is  community  property,  and  is  under  the  control  of 
the  husband.  At  his  death,  one-half  of  it  goes  to  the  wife, 
the  other  half  to  his  heirs  or  devisees.  A  husband  can  not 
dispose  of  more  than  his  half  by  will.  The  husband  has  a 
right  to  choose  the  family  domicile,  and  the  wife's  refusal  to 
live  in  it  constitutes  desertion.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
California  code,  as  there  is  in  the  laws  of  England  and  of 
some  of  the  Eastern  States,  for  a  suit  by  a  husband  against 
his  wife  for  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 

Damages  for  a  breach  of  promise  to  marry  may  be  sued 
for  either  by  man  or  woman  ;  but  the  question  of  damages 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  jury.  So  much  ridicule  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  class  of  cases  that  they  are  becoming 
very  rare,  and,  except  in  an  aggravated  case,  the  damages 
recovered  would  be  nominal.  A  woman  who  has  been 
wronged  may  sue  her  seducer  for  damages,  and,  if  she 
came  into  court  with  clean  bands,  they  might  be  substan- 
tial 

The  'law  generally  has  been  framed  for  the  protection  of 
women,  being  in  that  respect  quite  different  from  the  old 
common  law,  which  held  that  women  had  no  rights  that  de- 
served respect  or  protection.  The  single  provision  which 
exempts  a  wife's  separate  estate  from  molestation  by  a  hus- 
band's creditors  is  of  infinite  value  to  girls  with  means. 
No  heiress-hunter  can  pay  his  debts  with  his  wife's  money, 
unless  she  gives  it  to  him  after  marriage. 

From  the  few  preceding  paragraphs,  it  may  be  seen  how 
vitally  women  are  affected  by  the  law.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  they 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Therefore  the  foundation  of 
the  Portia  Law  Club  is  much  to  be  commended,  if  it  shall 
result  in  instilling  into  the  feminine  mind  some  knowledge  of 
the  law.  If  it  merely  creates  more  female  attorneys,  we 
have  some  doubts  about  its  utility.  But  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  attention  of  the  founders  appears  to  be  concen- 
trated on  questions  of  costume.  The  officers  during  the 
sessions  are  to  wear  Portia  gowns  and  caps  of  cardinal  red 
plush,  while  ordinary  members  may  select  the  colors  best 
suited  to  their  respective  styles  of  beauty.  This  would  seem 
to  be  an  invidious  distinction,  and  is  calculated,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  prevent  the  Portia  Law  Club  from  having  any  officers 
at  alL 


On  Thursday  of  the  past  week  a  curious  spectacle  was 
presented — the  people  of  two  States  of  the  American  Union 
were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  their  chief 
magistrates  to  over-ride  the  law.  In  Florida,  Governor 
Mitchell  has  been  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  Corbett- 
Mitchell  prize-fight.  He  was  nowseconded  in  his  efforts  by 
the  citizens  of  Jacksonville,  where  the  fight  was  to  take 
place.  On  the  contrary,  they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  de- 
feat the  governor  in  his  attempt  to  carry  out  the  law-. 
Governor  Mitchell  sent  State  militia  to  Jacksonville  to 
assist  the  sheriff  in  preserving  the  peace.  The  citizens  then 
got  out  a  writ  enjoining  the  sheriff  from  interfering  with  the 
fight.  Thus  the  governor  was  vanquished,  and  the  citizens 
of  Florida  won  a  great  victory — a  victory  over  their  chief 
magistrate  and  over  their  laws. 

In  California,  on  the  same  day,  a  petition  with  thousands 
of  names  was  laid  before  Governor  Markham,  asking  that 
the  life  of  John  McNulty,  the  murderer  of  one  Collins,  be 
spared.  A  large  committee  of  citizens  urged  this  upon  the 
governor.  The  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  the  chief  of 
police,  the  district-attorney,  most  of  the  superior  judges, 
and  nearly  all  the  city  and  county  officers  signed 
a  petition  to  the  governor,  asking  mercy  for  the 
murderer.  Yet  John  McNulty  had  been  duly  tried, 
and  had  been  three  times  sentenced  to  death.  His 
case  had  been  up  to  the  highest  court  in  the  United 
States.  His  attorney,  Carroll  Cook,  had  defended  him  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  without  hope  of  any  reward.  Yet  all  the 
judges  and  juries  who  tried  McNulty  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  hanged.  It  is  left, 
apparently,  to  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  jury  of  last  resort, 
with  the  governor  sitting  as  a  judge. 

Whether  the  life  of  this  poor  wretch  be  or  be  not  taken  by 
the  law  may  seem  to  be  of  not  very  much  importance  to  any 
one  except  himself.  If  he  is  hanged,  he  will  be  forgotten  in 
a  week.  If  he  is  imprisoned,  he  will  be  forgotten  in  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  another  year,  he  will  take  steps  to  have  his 
"  imprisonment  for  life  "  sentence  shortened,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  he  might,  perhaps,  be  pardoned.  But  what  is  of 
importance  is  the  curious  view  taken  of  the  law  by  the  peo- 
ple of  California  and  Florida.    They  seem  to  think  that  their 


own  laws  should  not  be  carried  out,  and  when  the  chief 
magistrates  of  these  commonwealths  attempt  to  execute  their 
sworn  duty,  the  citizens  impede  them.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, considering  the  strange  views  held  by  the  citizens  of 
these  States,  we  should  think  that  Florida  would  strike  from 
her  statute-books  the  laws  making  prize-fighting  a  felony,  and 
California  erase  from  her  codes  the  laws  making  murder  a 
crime. 

Every  day  the  Democrats  of  California  are  growing  more 
thoughtful  over  the  developments  of  the  "tariff-reform" 
idea  as  applied  to  this  State.  Every  day  they  are  hit  in 
some  new  place.  The  raisin  and  wine  men  speedily  found 
out  that,  while  they  wanted  free  trade  in  other  things,  they 
wanted  protection  for  raisins  and  wine.  Now  those  Demo- 
cratic farmers  who  have  made  money  planting  sugar-beets 
see  that  this  new  industry  is  threatened  with  destruction  by 
the  Wilson  tariff  bill  An  amendment  has  passed  the 
House  abolishing  the  bounty  on  beet  sugar,  and  placing  all 
sugars  on  the  free  list.  Since  last  August  the  Spreckels  re- 
fineries have  bought  from  the  farmers  three  million  tons  of 
beet  sugar  at  the  factories  in  Chino  and  Watsonville.  This 
means  a  disbursement  of  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  that  time,  and  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  men.  The  farmers  in  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties  who  have  been  raising  sugar-beets  and  selling  them 
to  the  refineries  have  cleared  a  handsome  sum  per  acre  off 
land  previously  unprofitable.  They  will  have  to  abandon  this 
industry  if  the  Democrats  pass  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  as  it  at 
present  stands.  Further  than  that,  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  will  result  in  practically  closing  the  California  re- 
fineries. The  Spreckels  firm  now  pay  out  here  monthly 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  wages,  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  cooperage,  and  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  month  for 
coal  and  other  supplies,  making  a  total  of  about  ninety 
thousand  dollars  a  month  paid  out  here.  They  employ 
over  a  thousand  men.  Should  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  pass, 
these  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  There  are 
probably  a  good  many  Democrats  among  the  men  employed 
in  the  California  refineries  ;  when  they  lose  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  Democratic  free-trade  legislation,  they  will  have  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  protection.  It  is  the 
workingmen  who  will  suffer.  As  to  the  employers,  they  can 
stand  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  Spreckels  firm  would  much 
prefer  to  do  business  here.  But  if  they  are  driven  out  of 
business  here  by  the  Democratic  tariff  legislation,  they  can 
do  business  elsewhere.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great 
moment  to  them  where  their  refineries  are.  They  can,  and 
probably  will,  establish  them  at  Hong  Kong  or  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  ;  there  the  raw  product  is  close  to  hand,  and  labor 
can  be  secured  for  a  few  cents  a  day.  Under  the  beneficent 
free-trade  legislation  of  the  Democrats,  they  can  then  import 
coolie-made  sugar,  duty  free,  into  the  country.  They  will 
make  as  much  money  as  they  do  now — perhaps  more.  But 
there  will  be  a  thousand  idle  sugar  operatives  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  a  month  which  went 
into  trade  channels  from  the  refineries  will  cease.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  for  a  Democratic  stump-speaker  to  convince 
the  employees  of  the  Spreckels  refineries  that  free  trade  is  a 
good  thing — after  they  have  lost  their  jobs. 

Our  readers  may  possibly  have  noticed  in  these  columns, 
from  time  to  time,  paragraphs  making  comparisons  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  adminislrations.  We  have 
given  a  number  of  statistics,  all  showing  that  there  was 
a  marked  falling  off,  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry, 
during  the  year  1893  (under  Mr.  Cleveland)  as  compared 
with  the  year  1892  (under  Mr.  Harrison).  We  have  up  to 
the  present  time  failed  to  discover  any  increase  in  any  branch 
of  business  during  the  year  1893,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  sheriff  and  pawnbroker  trade.  Concerning  their  busi- 
ness, it  is  difficult  to  obtain  figures,  but  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  they  have  been  very  busy. 

However,  the  Argonaut,  although  strongly  Republican, 
endeavors  to  be  fair.  We  have  at  last  discovered  an  in- 
dustry which  seems  to  have  increased  enormously  under 
Democratic  rule.  We  refer  to  embezzling.  According  to 
figures  which  we  find  in  Brads/reefs,  it  is  stated  that  the 
sums  embezzled  in  1892  were  $8,887,548  (under  Mr. 
Harrison),  while  those  embezzled  in  1893  were  $19,329,692 
(under  Mr.  Cleveland).  This  is  an  increase  of  over  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  the  embezzling  industry,  the  only  one 
which  seems  to  have  thrived  under  Democratic  rule. 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Post  (an  admin- 
istration organ),  under  date  of  January  25th,  says  that  the 
omission  of  Hastings  of  the  Hawaiian  Legation  at  the  recent 
State  dinner  was  intentional  and  not  accidental.  The  in- 
spired utterance  of  the  Post  further  is  :  "  The  legation  was 
ignored  by  direct  order  of  the  President."  If  this  be  true, 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  descending  to  a  pettiness  unv. 
ruler  of  a  great  republic. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  29,  1894. 


THE   BATTLE   OF    CABALLO   BLANCO. 


"It  is  useless,  sefior,  to  speak  further  of  this.  I  esteem 
you,  but  it  is  impossible.  Anita  is  a  child  yet.  She  can  not 
have  a  mind  in  such  a  matter." 

Don  Gregorio,  as  though  dismissing  together  the  conver- 
sation and  his  visitor,  bowed  and  waved  his  hand  lightly 
toward  the  gate  of  the  patio.  The  speaker  was  a  stout  little 
man  of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  closely  clipped,  coarse 
gray  beard,  sharp  brown  eyes,  deeply  set  under  shaggy,  griz- 
zled brows,  and  a  swarthy,  wrinkled  face,  whose  dominating 
feature  was  a  large  nose,  arched  like  a  hawk's  bill.  His 
manner  was  nervous,  kindly,  and  pompous. 

Don  Gregorio  and  his  companion,  a  young  man  much  be- 
low medium  height,  with  a  frank,  thoughtful,  pleasant  face, 
stood  together  by  the  fountain  basin  in  the  middle  of  the 
court-yard.  The  day  had  been  exceptionally  warm,  and  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  borders  of  the  quadrangle,  formed  by 
the  one-storied  adobe  ranch-house,  were  still  drooping  from 
the  heat 

Now  the  shadows  were  deep  on  tne  verandas  ;  the  even- 
ing breeze,  just  rising  from  the  mountains,  rustled  the  fans 
of  the  palms  in  the  four  corners  of  the  court-yard,  and 
sprinkled  the  spray  of  the  fountain,  now  and  again,  on  the 
heated  graveled  pathway  around  the  basin. 

Don  Gregorio's  visitor  made  no  reply,  save  to  say,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  green  blinds  of  one  of  the  many  windows 
opening  on  the  verandas,  which  were  not  quite  closed : 
"  It  rests  with  you,  sefior.  I  can  say  no  more.  Adws,  Don 
Gregorio." 

"Adios,  Don  Manuel." 

The  young  man's  footsteps  sounded  on  the  short  paved 
walk  outside  the  inclosure,  where  his  horse  was  tied,  and  a 
moment  later  he  was  riding  down  the  roadway  toward 
the  little  cluster  of  whitewashed  adobe  buildings,  which 
made  up  the  village  of  Tres  Palmas,  some  seven  miles 
away. 

Don  Gregorio  rolled  and  lighted  another  cigarito^  and, 
with  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
agreeable experience,  turned  toward  the  house.  He  walked 
slowly,  with  his  head  erect,  his  chest  protruded,  and  an  un- 
necessary force  and  stiffness  in  his  step,  suggestive  of  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  importance.  It  was  his  usual  walk,  and 
did  not,  in  fact,  so  much  indicate  a  profound  self-esteem  as 
an  habitual  unconscious  protest  against  the  fate  which  had 
made  him  so  small  of  stature.  He  longed  to  be  tall  and 
magnificently  robust.  Though  short,  he  must  not  be  insig- 
nificant. He  fully  recognized  Manuel's  many  sterling 
traits,  and  gave  due  weight  to  his  undoubted  wealth  and 
good  family  connection  ;  but  his  height — only  a  trifle  above 
his  own — outbalanced  all  other  considerations  in  Don  Gre- 
gorio's mind,  and  rendered  his  acceptance  as  a  suitor  for 
Anita's  hand  impossible.  There  must  be  no  more  small 
men  in  the  family. 

Before  he  had  crossed  the  court-yard,  a  young  girl  ap- 
peared in  the  main  doorway  opening  upon  the  veranda. 
She  made  a  pretty  picture,  standing  there  in  the  shadow,  her 
dress  a  loose  gown  of  white  muslin,  a  red  rose  in  the  waves 
of  her  dark  hair,  her  little  hands  extended,  half  in  welcome, 
half  in  supplication,  to  her  father. 

"Ah  !  Chiquita,  it  is  you,  then?" 

"  Padre  mio)  you  are  so  hard,  so  cruel !  Why  did  you 
send  him  away  ?  After  that  he  will  never  come  again,  for 
he  is  proud.     You  would  kill  me  !" 

Don  Gregorio  was  his  daughter's  slave  in  almost  every- 
thing, but  his  heart  was  set  against  her  marrying  Manuel. 
His  opposition  was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
young  neighbor,  Don  Valente,  loved  Anita — Don  Valente, 
who  owned  thousands  of  cattle  and  leagues  of  land  adjoin- 
ing his  own,  and  who  was  tall,  and  great-chested,  and 
domineering,  and  all,  physically,  that  he,  Don  Gregorio, 
would  be  and  was  not. 

The  tears  that  stood  in  Anita's  eyes,  as  she  spoke,  affected 
him  deeply.  For  a  moment  he  felt  guilty,  subdued,  and  dis- 
posed weakly  to  sacrifice  his  prejudices  as  to  Manuel  He 
steeled  himself,  however,  against  this  impulse,  and  became 
more  impressive  in  his  little  way  than  ever,  frowning  at 
Anita  as  he  spoke.  "You  become  rebellious  and  beyond 
my  control,  Anita  !  You  shall  go  to  your  Aunt  Dolores 
Maria  at  San  Diego.  She  is  a  good  woman — tall  and  pious. 
She  will  discipline  you  constantly  ;  she  will  make  you  shed 
tears  and  become  better.  I  will  go  with  you  to  her.  The 
diligencia  passes  Tres  Palmas  to-morrow." 

Don  Gregorio  could  not  in  cold  blood  have  contemplated 
this  journey.  He  had  seen  Sefiora  Dolores  but  once  since 
his  wife's  death,  and  had  resolved  never  to  repeat  the  visit, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  penance.  He  regarded  her 
height  as  admirable,  but  she  was  ostentatiously  ascetic,  and 
her  society  depressed  him.  His  present  suggestion  came  to 
him  as  an  inspiration,  He  grasped  at  the  plan,  and  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  carried  out  at  once.  Anita  was  a 
child  and  would  soon  forget.  He  would  feel  that  the  world 
was  empty  until  she  returned  ;  but  then  he  would  be  freed 
from  the  constant  danger  of  a  sudden  and  weak  surren- 
der. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  on  the  following  morning,  half 
an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  west-bound  stage,  Anita 
and  her  father  rode  up  before  the  little  caravansary,  one  of 
the  cluster  of  white-plastered  adobes  forming  the  village  of 
Tres  Palmas,  and  adopted  by  the  stage  company  as  the 
station  office.  They  were  shortly  followed  by  a  buckboard 
bearing  Don  Gregorio's  large  calf-skin  traveling-sack  and 
Anita's  corded  boxes  embellished  on  the  lids  with  stars  of 
brass  nail-heads.  The  advent  of  the  stage,  running  by 
relays  between  Tucson  and  San  Diego,  was  an  event  of 
interest  and  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tres  Palmas. 
Already  gathered  in  the  roadway  before  the  station  were  the 
usual  groups  of  loungers,  smoking  yellow  cigaritos  and 
gazing  up  the  road  to  the  west  to  catch  the  first  view  of  the 

'_' ;t  •  loud  that  heralded  the  stage.  Anita  accepted  a 
rsred  chair  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  while  her  father 
1   parting  directions  to  the  driver  of  the  buckboard. 


Presently  Don  Gregorio  approached  Anita,  followed  by  a 
tall,  well-built  man,  of  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age,  dressed 
as  for  a  journey. 

"Don  Valente  goes  with  us,  Chiquita.  He  has  affairs 
at  Temecula.  It  is  great  good  fortune  for  us,  for  Chavez 
has  been  heard  of  on  the  road,  and  we  both  may  need  a 
protector."  The  little  man  was  in  high  spirits  and  laughed 
as  he  spoke. 

Don  Valente  smiled  heavily,  bowing  low,  as  Anita  half 
rose  to  greet  him.  "  I  think  we  need  not  fear  Chavez  this 
journey,  senorita.  Always  when  Chavez  and  his  band 
attack,  the  stage  carries  women  and  children  only.  When 
there  are  men  with  arms,"  here  Don  Valente  tapped  the  butt 
of  the  revolver  in  his  belt,  "  then  they  give  no  trouble. 
Ah,  they  are  cowards  !  Don  Gregorio  speaks  in  jest.  But, 
seriously,  you  need  not  fear,  senorita." 

"  I  do  not,  sefior." 

There  was  a  weak,  braggart  ring  about  Don  Valente's 
assurance  even  to  Anita's  inexperienced  ears.  His  heavy 
face,  with  its  ever-present,  self-appreciative  smile,  his  over- 
large  brown  eyes,  and  his  voice,  with  its  soft  and  husky 
tones,  intended  to  suggest  respectful  tenderness,  had  all  be- 
come a  weariness  to  her. 

The  dust-cloud  arose  at  last  on  the  road  toward  the  east, 
and  shortly,  amid  the  noise  and  confusion  dear  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Tres  Palmas,  the  stage  drew  up  before  the 
station.  The  horses  were  quickly  changed,  the  baggage 
stowed,  and  within  five  minutes  after  its  arrival  the  coach 
was  again  upon  its  way  toward  Poso,  the  next  station, 
fifteen  miles  beyond.  It  was  a  roomy,  easy  vehicle,  of 
Concord  pattern,  with  high,  aproned  outside  seat  for  the 
driver  and  a  baggage-rack  behind.  Aside  from  our  party 
from  Tres  Palmas,  there  was  but  one  other  passenger — a 
haggard  little,  old  man,  with  gold-bowed  spectacles,  a  gray 
duster,  and  black  silk  hat,  the  latter  suffering  in  appearance 
from  the  exactions  of  travel.  In  the  affidavit  subsequently 
made  by  him  in  San  Diego,  he  described  himself  as  "  Emman- 
uel M.  Bixby,"  with  the  satisfactory,  though  indefinite, 
occupation  of  "  capitalist ;  residence,  New  Haven,  Conn." 
He  looked  suspiciously  at  Don  Gregorio  and  Valente 
as  the  party  entered  the  stage,  and  nervously  drew  closer 
to  him  a  little  black  bag  beside  him  on  the  seat. 

The  drive  to  Poso  was  uneventful.  Anita's  thoughts  were 
with  Manuel,  and  for  her  the  time  passed  quickly.  She 
saw  with  interest,  and  a  quickened  beating  of  the  heart,  the 
white  walls  of  his  ranch-house  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
slope,  a  short  mile  southward  of  the  road,  and,  clearly  out- 
lined against  the  sky,  the  two  tall  palms  which  marked  the 
entrance  gate. 

Poso  was  an  unimportant  little  station,  whose  principal 
feature  was  a  scattered  grove  of  cottonwoods  watered  by  the 
little  spring  which  gave  the  place  its  name.  As  the  stage 
drew  up,  the  station-keeper  lazily  arose  from  his  seat  on  a 
tilted  box  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  and  from  the  shade 
of  the  cottonwoods  came  a  man  with  saddle-bags,  evidently 
intending  to  take  passage  on  the  stage. 

In  a  moment  Manuel  stood  by  the  coach-door  joyously 
recognized  by  Anita,  and  with  less  evident  enthusiasm  by  her 
father  and  Valente. 

He  was  on  his  way,  he  said,  to  Caballo  Blanco,  a  station 
sixty  miles  beyond,  to  look  up  cattle.  Don  Gregorio's  greet- 
ing, though  uneffusive,  was  courteous.  He  was  irritated  at 
this  unexpected  prospect  of  having  Manuel  as  a  fellow-trav- 
eler even  for  a  portion  of  the  journey.  However,  the  stage 
should  reach  Caballo  Blanco  late  in  the  night,  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it  all. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  long  miles  dragged  wearily. 
The  landscape  was  flat,  dreary,  and  monotonous,  save  where 
far  to  the  southward  the  dim  outline  of  a  distant  mountain- 
range  relieved  the  eye.  The  country  for  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  road  was  an  almost  barren  plain,  diversified  only  by 
clumps  of  cactus,  patches  of  ragged  greasewood,  and,  scat- 
tered everywhere,  the  tall,  sun-bleached  lances  of  the  yucca. 
Often  the  road  ran  through  long,  muddy-white  stretches  of 
alkali,  and  then  for  a  time  the  blinding,  choking  dust  blotted 
out  everything.  The  only  excitements  of  the  day  came  when 
a  station  was  reached,  when  the  sight  of  new  faces,  the  bustle 
incident  to  an  arrival,  and  the  chaff  of  driver  and  hostlers, 
while  the  change  of  horses  was  progressing,  for  a  moment 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  travelers. 

At  sunset  the  air  grew  cool,  a  soft  breeze  stirred  from  the 
west,  bringing  with  it  from  the  distant  sea  a  thin,  transparent, 
golden  haze,  shaded  to  soft  purple  toward  the  mountains  in 
the  south,  and  then  the  dust,  and  heat,  and  weariness  of  the 
journey  were  forgotten.  Then  the  soft  colors  of  the  sunset's 
afterglow  quickly  faded,  the  purple  light  on  the  mountains 
deepened  to  shadow,  and,  without  an  interval  of  twilight,  the 
clear,  cool,  Starlit  night  had  come.  Now  there  seemed  a 
pleasant  rhythm  in  the  jingle  of  harness-chains,  the  dull, 
cadenced  rattle  of  lead-bars  and  double-trees,  and  the  even 
beat  of  hoofs  upon  the  road.  Through  a  somewhat  ob- 
trusively ingenious  disposition  of  Anita,  himself,  Valente, 
and  the  hand-baggage,  Don  Gregorio  had  arranged  that 
Manuel  should  be  placed  as  far  from  Anita  as  the  limited 
bounds  of  the  coach  made  possible.  Manuel,  however,  had 
sole  possession  of  the  broad  front-seat,  riding  with  his  back 
to  the  horses.  He  had  at  intervals  during  the  afternoon, 
when  the  stage  had  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at  a  station, 
exchanged  a  few  formal  words  with  Anita,  but  Don  Gregorio 
had  frowned  even  at  that.  Her  mere  presence  in  the  coach, 
however,  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  him, 
even  though  hampered  by  the  company  of  her  father  and 
Valente. 

It  was  now  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  see  Anita. 
The  only  outline  visible  within  the  darkness  of  the  coach 
was  the  occasional,  quickly  vanishing  silhouette  of  the  tall 
silk  hat  of  the  Connecticut  capitalist,  as  for  a  moment,  by 
some  sudden  start  of  the  horses,  his  head  was  thrown  in  the 
line  of  the  coach-window.  Manuel  found  himself  watching 
for  these  irregular  appearances  with  some  little  interest  at 
first,  grew  drowsy  in  the  process,  and,  leaning  back  in  the 
padded  corner  of  the  coach,  closed  his  eyes  and  thought  of 
Anita.     He  grew  cramped   in  this  position,  and  for  greater 


comfort  stretched  out  at  length  upon  the  seat,  and,  covering 
himself  with  a  rug,  was  soon  asleep. 

We  come  now  to  the  immediate  occurrences  afterward  re- 
ferred to  by  Don  Gregorio  as  the  "  Battle  of  Caballo 
Blanco" — a  "battle"  fraught  with  the  most  important  con- 
sequences for  Anita  and  ManueL  It  was  shortly  after  eleven, 
and  there  were  yet  but  seven  miles  of  travel  before  reaching 
the  station  of  Caballo  Blanco.  The  road  at  this  point  of 
the  journey  hugged  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills,  from  which 
farther  on  the  abrupt  lime-stone  ridge  which  marked  the 
last-named  station  extended  at  a  spur.  There  was  a  gradual 
and  rather  heavy  ascending  grade  to  the  west,  which,  with 
occasional  intervals,  extended  to  a  point  three  miles  from 
the  station,  where  the  road  diverged  diagonally  across  the 
mesa.  The  stage  was  a  trifle  in  advance  of  its  schedule 
time,  and  the  horses,  allowed  to  take  the  pull  easily,  were  at 
a  walk.  The  hills  were  covered  with  a  dense,  iow  chaparral, 
and  at  intervals  were  cut  by  gulches  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  road.  A  projecting  ledge  of  granite  running  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  roadway  marked  one  of  these  gulches. 
From  after  accounts,  all  the  passengers,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Bixby,  of  New  Haven,  seem  to  have  been  asleep  at 
this  time.  The  leaders  had  passed,  and  the  wheel-horses 
were  just  abreast  of  this  ledge,  lighted  uncertainly  by  the 
wavering  rays  of  the  coach-lamps,  when  from  its  shelter  two 
men,  armed  with  Winchesters,  sprang  to  the  roadway,  one 
before  the  leaders,  the  other  toward  the  coach.  Both  men 
were  masked.  The  driver  was  covered  by  a  rifle,  simultane- 
ously with  the  quick,  rough  call  to  halt  and  the  demand  for 
the  express-box.  The  startled  leaders  snorted  and  swerved, 
plunging  from  the  roadway,  but  the  driver,  with  a  muttered 
oath  intended  for  the  men,  but  directed  to  his  horses,  pressed 
down  the  brake,  brought  his  team  to  a  stand,  and  dropped 
the  iron-bound  express-box  to  the  ground. 

The  affidavit  of  Emmanuel  F.  Bixby,  previously  referred 
to,  gives  a  fairly  concise  statement  of  what  followed  : 

"The  men  were  not  Americans — Mexicans  or  Italians,  I  guess 
— I  am  no  linguist.  I  could  not  see  their  faces,  but  their  accent 
was  marked,  and  the  man  whose  head  appeared  at  the  door 
smelled  of  garlic.  I  was  awake  when  the  stage  was  stopped.  The 
other  passengers  were  asleep.  The  man  opened  the  coach-door  and 
pressed  the  mu2zle  of  a  large  pistol  in  my  face.  In  passably  good  En- 
glish, he  demanded  that  I  should  step  from  the  coach  and  hold  up  my 
hands.  I  at  once  complied.  The  man  made  a  similar  general  demand 
upon  the  other  passengers,  who  also  complied — that  is  to  say,  the  fol- 
lowing :  a  tall  young  man,  a  short,  elderly  man,  and  a  young  woman, 
whom  I  presumed  to  be  the  latter's  daughter.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
names  of  all  these  persons.  They  took  the  stage  at  Tres  Palmas,  and 
spoke  in  Spanish,  which  I  do  not  understand.  A  young  man  who  had 
taken  the  stage  at  Poso  did  not  come  out  of  the  coach  with  the  rest. 
When  I  had  last  seen  this  person,  wnose  name  I  afterward  ascertained 
to  be  Manuel  Salazar,  he  was  lying  upon  the  front  seat  of  the  coach, 
covered  by  a  traveling  rug.  He  had,  in  some  way,  through  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  coach,  escaped  observation. 

"  The  short,  old  man,  the  tall,  young  man,  the  young  woman,  and 
myself  stepped  from  the  coach.  The  man  kept  us  all  under  cover  of 
his  pistol.  He  had  a  rifle,  which  he  left  resting  on  a  bowlder,  on  com- 
ing to  the  coach-door.  He  compelled  us  to  stand  close  together  in  a 
row,  with  our  backs  turned  and  a  few  yards  away  from  the  coach.  Our 
compulsory  attitude,  with  arms  raised,  was  painful.  The  short,  old  man, 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  seemed  angry  and  greatly  excited,  and 
while  thus  standing,  with  upraised  arms,  indulged  in  much  violent 
abuse  of  the  tall,  young  man,  whom  he  had  during  the  day  spoken  to 
as  Valente,  but  now  addressed  as  Lechon.  (I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
Spanish  tongue,  but  from  the  tone  and  roll,  so  to  speak,  of  his  re- 
marks, I  should  consider  them  abusive,  if  addressed  to  me.}  The  tall, 
young  roan  seemed  greatly  agitated,  and  made  no  reply.  The  young 
woman  sobbed.  The  watch  and  revolver  of  the  tall,  young  man  were 
taken  from  him.  I  was  expecting  to  be  searched  next,  when  behind 
us,  from  the  direction  of  the  coach,  a  pistol-shot  was  fired.  .  ,  ." 

We  will  for  a  moment  leave  these  extracts  from  the  Bixby 
affidavit,  and  return  to  Manuel. 

After  his  dismissal  by  Don  Gregorio,  he  had  passed  an  al- 
most sleepless  night.  He  was  overtired  when  he  began  his 
journey,  and  the  day's  travel  had,  as  a  result,  unduly  worn 
upon  him.  At  last,  stretched  comfortably  on  the  coach  seat, 
his  sleep  was  deep  and  dreamless. 

He  was  half  awakened  by  a  strange  voice  at  the  door, 
and  then  dimly  realized  that  an  outstretched  hand  was  grop- 
ing, just  over  him,  along  the  padded  back  of  the  seat.  The 
hand  passed  close,  but  did  not  touch  him.  He  thought  for 
a  moment  that  the  voice  and  hand  were  the  dim  suggestions 
of  a  dream,  and  was  falling  to  sleep  once  more,  when  he 
heard  other  voices  near  the  road,  and  realized  that  the  coach 
had  stopped.  For  a  moment  he  lay  sleepily  wondering  at 
all  this  ;  then,  at  last  awakened  to  a  sense  that  something 
unusual  was  happening,  or  had  happened,  with  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  some  present  danger,  he  quickly  arose,  his  hand  in- 
stinctively seeking  the  revolver  in  his  belt.  It  was  one  of 
those  common,  short-barreled,  six-chambered  weapons  of 
large  calibre,  self-cocking,  and  known  as  a  "  bull-dog." 
With  this  loosely  in  hand,  realizing  now  fully,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  the  sole  inside  occupant  of  the  stage,  he 
hurriedly  sought  the  door.  The  rug  under  which  be  had 
been  sleeping  clung  about  his  feet,  and  tripped  him  as  he 
stepped  from  the  coach,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  plunged 
headlong  to  the  ground.  As  he  fell,  with  the  "bull-dog" 
still  in  his  hand,  his  finger  pressed  the  trigger  inadvertently, 
and  the  first  shot  of  the  "battle"  was  fired.  With  his  legs 
still  entangled  in  the  rug,  which  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
fall,  he  instantly  sought  to  rise,  only  to  fall  once  more, 
again,  by  purest  accident,  discharging  the  "bull-dog."  This 
shot,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  slightly  wounded  the  off- 
wheeler.  Stumbling  up  from  this  second  fall,  Manuel  saw 
the  flash  of  a  pistol-shot  from  the  driver's  box,  followed  by 
another  from  a  little  distance  to  the-left,  where  a  group  of 
persons,  unrecognized  in  the  darkness,  were  standing.  Then 
almost  simultaneously  followed  another  flash  and  report  from 
the  coach  box,  a  sudden  cry,  as  of  a  man  in  pain,  the  crack- 
ling of  brush-wood,  the  sound  of  loose  stones  rolling  down 
a  bank,  and  of  horse's  hoofs  in  scrambling,  hurrying  re- 
treat. 

Manuel  was  now  at  last  upon  his  feet,  excited,  breath- 
less, and  with  an  altogether  confused  idea  of  what  had 
taken  place.  Nor  was  he  greatly  enlightened  by  the 
florid  remarks  of  "Yank,"  the  driver;  "We've  stampeded 

the ,  you  and   me,   companero.      Old    Bust- 

and-Jump" — referring  with  somewhat  obscure  playfulness  to 
Don  Gregorio — "got  in  one  for  himself  when  he  had  his 
hands  down — and  then   the  whole  d — d  outfit    pulled  out. 
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Them's    '  squaw-men '  i      They   never   seen    Chavez  !      He 
plays  different ! " 

While  mystified  by  this,  Manuel  was  quite  overwhelmed 
with  amazement  when  he  found  himself  rocking  in  the 
vigorous  embrace  of  Don  Gregorio.  "Ah,  Manuel,  you 
shall  forgive  the  old  man — the  father  of  Anita  I  You  have 
saved  my  daughter,  my  watch,  my — honor  !  They  are 
yours,  hijo  mio  ! — the  daughter,  the  watch — all !  Why  not  ? 
We  owe  you  all !  And  that  tall,  fat  poltroon — no  more  of 
him  !  He  boasts  ;  he  looks  very  bold,  but  when  the  battle 
comes,  what  is  he?  A  chicken,  a  sick  woman  !  Bah  ! — the 
pig  !  I  spit  upon  him  !  I  have  already  told  him  this, 
when  we  stood  in  the  row " 

"  In  heaven's  name,  sefior,  tell  me  what  all  this  means  ! 
I  have  done " 

"  S — h  ! "  came  in  a  low  voice  from  Anita. 

"  It  means,  hijo  mio,  that  you  have  won  Anita  !  It  means 
that  you  have  saved  us  all ! — you,  who  are  short,  like  Bona- 
parte, and — Caesar,  and — Alexander  !  who  are  brave  and 
modest  as  a  good  man  should  be  !  Ah,  that  was  a  great 
fight !  Anita,  we  will  return  to  Tres  Palmas.  The  little 
visit  to  Aunt  Dolores  shall  wait.  And  Manuel,  he  must  re- 
turn and  think  not  of  this  cattle  business — that  must  wait, 
too  !  " 

We  quote  once  again  from  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Bixby  : 
"  The  brave  young  man  to  whom  I  have  referred,  Manuel  Salazar, 
began  the  attack.  His  first  shot  was  quickly  followed  by  several  others 
in  rapid  succession,  two  being  fired  by  Mr.  Clusker,  the  driver,  usually 
addressed  as  '  Yank,'  who  also  behaved  coolly.  The  masked  men  fled 
precipitately,  panic-stricken  by  this  unexpected  and  well-planned  as- 
sault. I  do  not  think  that  they  were  old  bands  or  members  of  Chavez's 
band,  as  has  been  suggested.  They  seemed  nervous,  and  ran  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  second  shot,  leaving  behind  a  rifle  and  the  express- 
box  unopened.  One  of  the  men  was,  I  think,  wounded  by  Mr. 
Clusker.  Their  horses  were  tied  behind  the  rocks,  and  thus  the  men 
escaped  up  the  gulch. 

"  We  continued  our  journey  to  Caballo  Blanco,  where  Sefior  Manuel 
Salazar,  the  short,  old  man,  and  the  young  woman  left  the  coach,  in- 
tending to  return  by  the  next  stage,  which  was  due  within  the  hour,  to 
their  respective  homes  near  Tres  Palmas.  The  tall,  young  man,  Sefior 
Lechon,  and  myself  continued  our  journey. 

"  I  understand  that  this  statement  has  been  requested  of  me  by  the 
express  company,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
fact  that  the  company's  treasure-box  was  not  captured  was  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  due  to  the  coolness  and  unflinching  bravery  of  the  young 
man,  Manuel  Salazar.  At  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  meddlesome, 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  memento  of  the  company's 
appreciation  of  his  gallant  conduct  should  be  presented  to  him.  .  .  ." 

Manuel  was  never  permitted  by  Anita  to  inform  either 
her  father  or  herself  of  the  exact  role  played  by  him  in  the 
occurrences  of  that  night.  He  attempted  several  times  to 
show  his  conduct  in  its  true  light,  but  Anita — who,  I  am 
sure,  at  least  suspected  the  truth — would  allow  neither  Don 
Gregorio  nor  herself  to  be  disillusionized.  Manuel  finally 
gave  up  all  further  attempt  at  explanation  when  he  received 
from  the  express  company — in  pursuance,  doubtless,  of  Mr. 
Bixby's  suggestion — a  very  handsome  chronometer  in  a 
gold  hunting-case,  inscribed  with  appropriate  reference  to 
his  "  bravery  in  defense  of  the  property  of  the  company." 

He  wished  to  return  the  memento,  but  Anita  forbade  it 
with  a  kiss,  and  with  Manuel,  who  was  weak,  that  settled  the 
matter. 

He  now  sits  by  without  a  word,  and,  smiling  to  himself, 
listens  to  Don  Gregorio,  who  has  lived  with  them  since  their 
marriage,  reciting  for  the  hundredth  time  to  little  Gregorio 
and  little  Anita,  seated  on  either  knee,  the  gallant  conduct 
of  their  father  at  the  "Battle  of  Caballo  Blanco." 

Edmund  Stuart  Roche. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1894. 


One  of  the  most  peculiar  wills  ever  filed  for  probate  in 
Belgium  is  that  of  Mme.  Meens,  whose  first  husband  bore 
the  name  of  Verhaegen.  Mme.  Meens  died  in  Antwerp,  a 
few  months  ago,  leaving  her  estate  to  all  the  relatives  up  to 
the   twelfth   degree   of  kinship   on   both   the   father's  and 

tother's  sides  of  her  first  husband.  The  only  condition  was 
that  they  should  make  good  their  claims  within  six  months. 

'he  news  created  great  interest  in  Belgium,  where  the  name 
Verhaegen  is  a  common  one.  The  widow  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  hundreds  of  millions.  As  a  result,  the  court  is  obliged 
to  pass  upon  the  alleged  rights  of  14,554  heirs.    The  family- 

ree  of  one  heir  alone  covers  a  space  sixteen  metres  square. 
The  poor  people  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  the  estate 
turned  out  to  be  worth  only  about  three  millions.  So  many 
lawyers  have  been  engaged  that  their  fees  alone  will  swallow 

up  this  amount. 

»•-•-•. 

Sailing  under  sealed  orders,  which  has  such  a  smack  of 
ancient  and  perilous  times,  is  a  custom  by  no  means  aban- 
doned in  the  United  States  navy.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  a  United  States  man-of-war  left  New  York,  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  passed  through  the  Mediterranean  before 
those  on  board  learned  that  it  was  her  duty  to  visit  the 
Johannes  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  there  seize  an  American  merchant  vessel,  carried  off  by 
a  mutinous  crew  and  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade.  It  was  on  this  strange  quest  that  the  ship's  company 
discovered  a  former  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  living 
like  an  Eastern  potentate,  and  exercising  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  a  whole  island  of  his  own. 


Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  the  artist,  intends  to  prosecute  an- 
other artist  of  the  same  name,  only,  unlike  himself,  almost 
unknown  in  the  artistic  world,  for  attempting  to  personify 
him.  At  a  recent  sale  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  Mr.  Stevens 
found  a  "daub"  signed  "A.  Stevens,"  on  the  back  of  which 
was  written  :  "  I  certify  that  this  picture  was  painted  by  me. 
(Signed)  A.  Stevens."  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
picture  was  painted  by  one  Agapit  Stevens,  who  never  signed 
his  Christian  name  in  full. 


L 


The  favorite  and  popular  article  de  Paris  just  now  is  a 
miniature  bomb  a  la  Vaillant — that  is,  in  the  shape  of  a  tin 
saucepan.  This  delicate  reminiscence  of  the  outrage  at  the 
Chamber  is  much  in  favor  both  with  the  jewelers  and  the 
makers  of  confectionery  and  bonbons. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Moll  Jarvis  O'  Morley.— A  Constable's  Tale. 

Queer  cattle  is  women  to    deal  with?     Lord  bless  ye,  yer  honor, 

they  are  ! 
I'd  sooner  be  faced  by  ten  navvies  than  tackle  a  woman,  by  far  ; 
'Taint  only  they  bites    and    they   scratches,  and    you  mustn't  not 

give  it  'em  back, 
But  their  minds  is  so  awful   perwerted — they're  such  an   abstropo- 

lous  pack  1 
I  can  hunt  down  a  burglar  and  nab  him,  and  tackle  the  roughest 

o'  rough, 
But  when  it's  a  female  I'm  after,  I  feels  like  a  regular  muff ; 
For  I  understands    men  and  their    natures,  and    I  knows  all  their 

fly  little  lays, 
But  there  isn't  a  orficer  breathin'  as  is  up  to  all  feminine  ways. 
Case  in  point?    Half  a  score,  if  you're  willin' — say  one — well,  I'm 

blowed  !  look'ee  there, 
See  that  woman  a-lurning    the    corner — that   queer-looking  wench 

with  the  hair  ? 
Case  in  point!     Why,  she'll  do  for  a  good  'un.     She's   as  mad   as 

a  hatter,  sir,  now  ; 
For  a  man  she  went  out  of  her  senses,  and  it's  worth  yer  a-hearin' 

tell  how. 
That  wench  there's  Moll  Jarvis  o*  Morley,  the  place  t'other  side  o' 

the  wood — 
Ev'ry  man  in    the   force    here    knows    Molly — there's  pretty   good 

reasons  he  should — 
For  the  privates  and  sergeants  and  'spectors,  she  flummoxed   'em 

all  to  a  coon, 
And  she  left  us  like  open-mouthed  dummies  a-waggin"  our  heads 

at  the  moon. 
'Twas  in  this  way  it  happened  :    Her  husband,  a  horrible  brute  of 

a  chap, 
Was  arrested  for  smashin'  her  skull  in,  and  half  killing  the  babe 

in  her  lap. 
He  was  tried,  and  her  evidence  taken  ;  she  softened  it  down  where 

she  could  ; 
But  the  women  as   seed   him    set   on  her,  they  told  how  the   real 

matter  stood. 
"  Fifteen  years,"   says  the  judge  ;    then   she   fainted,   and   Tom   he 

growls  out,  with  an  oath, 
"  Have  d  care  for  yourself  and  the  brat,   Moll;    when   I'm  free  I'll 

just  finish  you  both." 
Then  she  knelt  and  she  prayed  to  the  judges  to  hear  what  she'd 

gotten  to  say — 
"  Her  Tom  was  mad  drunk  when  he  done  it,  and  he'd   never  been 

harsh  till  that  day." 
'Twas  a  lie  ;    bless  your   soul,  why  he'd  whacked  her  and   kicked 

her  night,  morning,  and  noon  ; 
You'd  'a'   thought  as  she'd   dance  at  the  sentence,  and  think  it  a 

merciful  boop. 
'Twas  a  squeak    for  her   life    as   he'd  gave  her,  her  head  was  all 

strapped  in  the  box. 
And  she  trembled  and  shook  as  Tom  eyed  her — he  eyed  her  that 

day  like  a  fox. 
Lor',  but  women's  rum  cattle  to  deal  with,  the  first  man  found  that 

to  his  cost, 
And  I  reckon  it's  just  through  a   woman   the   last  man   on  earth'll 

be  lost. 
But  that  ain't  my  moral  at  present,   I   just  wants  to  prove  to  yer 

face 
That  we  pleecemen   ain't   nothing  to   go  by  when  a   woman   gets 

into  the  case. 
Just  a    month   after  Tom    got   his  sentence,  the   news   come    he'd 

'scaped  from  the  jail, 
And  the  whole  of  us  all  round  the  county  was  ordered  to  hunt  on 

bis  trail. 
She  heard  it,  and  went  on  her  knees,  sir,  and  prayed  as  he'd  get 

clean  away, 
And  in  less  than   a  week  we'd  a  notion  we  held  Master  Thomas 

at  bay. 
He  was  there  in  them  woods   over  yonder.     Them   woods  is  un- 
commonly thick, 
And  a  man  might  be  hidden  a   twelvemonth  if  he'd  live   on  rank 

grass  and  a  stick. 
'Starve    him    out,"   says   our   chief;    "draw    a    cordon    of   officers 

right  round  the  place. 
Let  him  choose  'twixt  starvation    and   capture  ;    one   or   other  the 

beggar  must  face." 
'  They're  a-starvin'  him  out,"  says  a  gossip  ;   and   Molly  she  heard 

what  was  said, 
And  she  shrieked,  and  went  into  hysterics,  and  cried   as   her  hus- 
band was  dead. 
Till    at    last    she   could    bear   it   no  longer,   so  she   moaned    and 

moved  west'ard  one  day  ; 
For  it  killed  her,  she  said,  to   be  watching  while  he   was  a-dying 

that  way. 
Oh  1  a  deep  'un  was  Molly,  Lord  bless  you  I     She  made   us  look 

awfully  small — 
'  Went  off  to  her  friends."     We  believed  her  ;  and  she  never  went 

off,  sir,  at  all. 
How  she  done  it  we  never  discovered  ;  but  she  got  in  them  woods 

past  my  nose — 
Got  clean  in  them  woods  to  that  blackguard,  and  he  got  away  in 

her  clo's. 
I  see  her  come  by  as  I  fancied,  and   I  gave   her  "  Good-evenin' " 

as  well, 
And  she  nodded   her   head   and   went   onward— did  ever  ye  hear 

such  a  sell  ? 
It  was  him  in  her  dress  and  her  bonnet,  he  went  and  he  got  slick 

away, 
And  we've  never  heard  nowt  o'  the  wiper,  not  a  whisper  right  up 

to  to-day. 
Yes,  she'd  gone   to  the    woods  to  that  villain,   to  the  bully  who'd 

maimed  her  for  life, 
She  had  gone   and   she'd  hugged    him  and    kissed  him,  I   s'pose, 

like  a  dutiful  wife. 
Well,  we  waited  a  week  ;  then  come  orders  to  beat  our  way  right 

through  the  wood, 
And  to  capture  the  chap  at  all  hazards,  and  shoot  him  down  dead 

if  he  stood. 
And  all  as  we  found  there  was  Molly,  all  white  and  as  weak  as  a 

rat. 
Half-dressed    and   a-moanin'    wi'    terror   and    gnawing   her   hands 

where  she  sat ; 
She'd  'a'  stopped  there  and  died  of  starvation   to   give  him   more 

time  to  get  free  ; 
I    could  see  the  jade's   game    in    a   moment,   and   it  come   like  a 

bombshell  on  me. 
For  I  saw  on  the  face    of   the  woman    the    red  scar  stand  out  on 

the  white, 
Just  the  mark  of   the  fist  of  the  villain  she'd  crept  there  to  aid  in 

his  flight ; 
And  to  think  as  she'd  perish  o'  hunger  and  suffer  the  torments  of 

hell 
For  the  sake  of  the  wretch  who'd  half  killed  her  and  had  injured 

her  baby  as  well. 
No,  she  wasn't  not  charged  with  a-aidin'  and  abettin'   the  fellow's 

escape ; 
She  was  mad  when    we  found   her  aViidin',  her   reason  was  clean 

out  o'  shape. 
But  she's  harmless   enough,   and    she    wanders,   and  jabbers,  and 

jaws  about  him  ; 
The  folks  about  here  knows  her  story,  and  humors  her  every  whim. 
But  don't  talk  to  me  about  women  ;   they  ain't  got  no  reason  nor 

brains, 
And  the  man  who  goes  in  for  to  grip  'em  is  just  a  big  fool  for  his 

pains. 
They're  a  blow  to  the  force,  that  they  are,  sir  ;  they  sends  all  our 

best  plans  to  pot ; 
They're  a  mixture  o'  saint  and  o'    devil,  and  a   darned   contrydic- 

tory  lot.  — George  R.  Sims, 


GAYETY    IN    GOTHAM. 


'  Girl  Bachelors  "  who  Entertain— Mrs.  Ogden  Mills's  Dinner-Dance 

— Mra.    Herman   Oelnchs's   Receptions — The  Pre- 

Lenten  Whirl. 


The  musicale  given  on  Tuesday  by  Miss  Callender  and 
Miss  de  Forest  in  the  Tiffany  Apartment  House,  No.  7  East 
Seventy-Second  Street,  was  a  decided  success.  Mme.  Rolla 
and  Mr.  David  Bispham  sang,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
people,  all  comfortably  seated,  listened  to  them  in  decorous 
silence.  The  entertainments  given  by  the  girl  bachelors  are 
fashionable.  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  gave  a  dinner-dance  on  the 
same  evening,  and  among  the  two  hundred  who  danced 
were  several  who  had  listened  to  the  singing  at  Miss  Calen- 
der's. Mrs.  Mills's  dinner-guests  numbered  forty-four. 
They  were  distributed  around  two  oval  tables,  one  set  with 
a  splendid  service  of  gold,  the  other  with  an  equally  showy 
service  of  silver.  The  prevailing  flowers  were  white  roses 
from  Mr.  Mills's  conservatory  at  Staatsburg.  Mrs.  Mills, 
whom  everybody  remembers  as  one  of  the  famous  Living- 
stone twins,  led  the  cotillion  in  white  with  her  well-known 
diamond  crown.  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane  was  in  violet  satin, 
with  purple  orchids,  a  diamond  coronet,  and  a  Greek  neck- 
lace. Miss  Leiter  wore  a  gown  of  silver  cloth.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley Mortimer,  whose  mourning  has  come  to  an  end,  was  in 
white.  The  sister  of  the  hostess,  Mrs.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
is  in  Europe. 

On  the  day  before  these  festivities  the  second  Patriarchs' 
Ball  was  given,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  voted  dull.  Where 
there  is  so  much  grandeur,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  stiffness. 
Some  of  the  ladies  doubtless  reserved  themselves  for  the 
dances  of  the  following  evening.  Nobody  seemed  to  want 
to  make  the  thing  go  ;  it  appeared  a  fitting  incident  in  what 
has  been  called  "  the  most  disastrous  fashionable  season  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century."  Very  different  was  the  first  Assembly 
Ball  at  Sherry's  on  Thursday.  Five  hundred  people  were 
present,  and  the  arrangements  were  so  good  that  supper  was 
served  and  eaten  in  an  hour.  The  cotillion  was  led  by  Elisha 
Dyer,  Jr.,  who  is  peerless  in  the  part.  This  week  the  great 
event  was  the  Bachelors'  Ball,  which  was  given  at  the  Waldorf. 
The  invitations  were  limited  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
the  competition  for  them  was  lively.  On  the  same  evening 
the  Old  Guard  gave  their  ball,  which  used  to  be  more  fash- 
ionable than  it  is.  People  now  go  to  see  the  grand  military 
march  at  midnight  rather  than  to  dance.  A  score  of  other 
balls  and  dinner-dances  have  taken  place  within  the  past  ten 
days,  as  people  are  crowding  things  in  view  of  the  approach 
of  Lent  The  only  one  in  which  there  was  a  new  departure 
was  given  by  Miss  Nelson,  at  Sherry's  ;  full-sized  banjos, 
tied  with  broad  satin  ribbons  and  hand-painted  by  the  host- 
ess, were  distributed  as  favors  in  the  german. 

As  to  receptions,  dinners,  and  small  parties,  they  are  past 
counting.  Those  who  are  in  society  have  two  or  three 
"things"  every  day.  Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs  has  given 
several  receptions  for  her  sister,  Miss  Fair,  which  have  been 
generally  attended.  One  of  the  prettiest  girls  of  the  season, 
Miss  Violetta  White,  was  introduced  at  a  fine  reception 
given  by  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Jay  White  ;  another 
beautiful  girl,  Miss  Genevieve  Mott,  was  also  presented  at  a 
reception  last  week  ;  she  wore  a  corsage  bouquet  of  two 
thousand  violets.  Mrs.  Joseph  Drexel  gave  a  dinner  to 
Colonel  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant  on  Thursday  ;  the  dining- 
room  was  lit  by  wax-candles  in  pale-pink  shades  to  match 
the  La  France  roses  with  which  the  table  was  decorated. 
On  the  following  day,  Mrs.  Frederic  Gallatin  gave  a  dinner- 
dance,  at  which  all  the  pretty  girls  of  the  season  put  in  an 
appearance. 

Of  engagements  and  weddings  the  list  is  short.  Mr. 
Coleman  Williams  and  Miss  Hawley  were  made  one  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon — a  rather  uncanonical  hour  for  a 
marriage ;  they  required  the  aid  of  eight  bridesmaids  and 
as  many  ushers  to  achieve  the  performance.  Next  Wednes- 
day Miss  Aline  Hoyt,  daughter  of  the  banker,  L.  T.  Hoyt, 
will  espouse  Mr.  John  W.  Woodfield  ;  the  lady  is  not  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  and  it  was  not  suspected  that  she  har- 
bored a  design  of  changing  her  name.  Mr.  Fred  Gebhard 
and  bis  fiance'e,  Miss  Louise  Morris,  attract  considerable  at- 
tention when  they  promenade  the  avenue  together  ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  mind  it.  Last  Wednesday  there  was  quite  a 
swagger  wedding  at  the  new  Netherland  Hotel.  The  groom 
was  Edward  Graham  Bookins,  of  Canton,  O.,  and  Miss 
Florence  Belle  Hamlin,  who  has  long  been  a  society  belle. 
An  aristocratic  marriage  will  take  place  next  week,  when 
Archbishop  Corrigan  will  unite  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
Miss  Carola  Livingston,  of  the  great  Livingston  family,  with 
the  Count  of  Langier  Villon,  of  the  French  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. 

As  Lent  approaches,  the  usual  exodus  to  Florida  begins. 
Eight  steamers  sail  weekly  for  the  land  of  the  everglades, 
and  all  are  crowded.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
of  late  years  in  building  and  beautifying  places  belonging  to 
rich  New  Yorkers  at  St.  Augustine,  and  the  three  crack 
hotels — the  Cordova,  the  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  Alcazar — 
will  compare  with  watering-place  caravansaries  anywhere 
in  the  world.  This  season,  Prince  Xavier  Lubecki,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  with 
Prince  Leopold  von  Isenburg,  will  spend  some  weeks  there, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  he  will  draw  the  belles  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  tremendous  catch. 
Among  the  "  cottagers  "  who  are  already  on  the  spot  are  the 
Walter  Gurnees,  the  Waldo  Smiths,  of  Boston,  the  Pells 
and  Amuridowns,  of  New  York,  the  Coal  Baron  Coxe,  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  detachment  of  Lorillards,  Leroys, 
Douglases,  Morgans,  Wotherspoons,  and  Chisholms. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  that  a  driblet  of  this  Florida 
migration  has  not  been  diverted  to  California.  Climate  for 
climate,  Florida  has  no  advantages  over  Southern  California, 
nor  St.  Augustine  over  Santa  Barbara.  But  your  modern 
New  Yorker  likes  his  ease,  and  you  in  Californi  hree 

thousand  miles  away.  • 

New  York,  January  :o,  1S94. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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CATHERINE    THE    GREAT. 

Waliszewski's    "Romance  of  an    Empress"  — New   Light    on  the 

Character  of  the  Russian  Messalina— A  Woman  who 

was  Great  Even  in  her  Vices. 

Materials  for  an  exact  and  minute  history  of  Catherine 
the  Second  of  Russia  have  only  recently  been  forthcoming. 
Of  the  seventy-two  volumes  already  published  by  the  Russian 
Imperial  Historical  Society,  more  than  fifty  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  her  reign.  Other  materials  scattered  through 
various  obscure  Russian  periodicals  and  in  the  archives  of 
Russia  and  France  have  only  recently  been  made  accessi- 
ble. From  these,  mainly,  a  new  biography  of  that  remark- 
able woman  has  been  written  by  R.  Waliszewski,  and  it  has 
just  been  translated  into  English  and  published  by  the  Ap- 
pletons  under  the  title  of  "The  Romance  of  an  Empress  : 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia." 

It  deserves  the  title  "romance"  for  the  wonderful  story  it 
has  to  tell — it  is  history  in  a  deeply  interesting  and  hitherto 
but  little  explored  field,  and  it  is  a  psychological  study  of 
absorbing  interest.  A  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  M. 
Waliszewski's  researches  on  the  character  of  the  great 
Czarina,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  a  few 
extracts  from  his  book  which  will  show  the  woman  as  she 
lived. 

Almost  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  birth-place  of  the 
little  German  princess  who  was  to  play  so  important  a  role 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe  is  not  definitely  known.  And  a  still 
more  grave  matter  is  in  doubt  :  Princess  Sophia  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst  was  born  on  May  2,  1729,  probably  at  Stettin,  in 
Pomerania,  and  her  parents  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  were 
Prince  Christian-August  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  and  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  a  German  historian  imputes  her 
paternity  to  a  young  prince,  who  was  afterward  known  as 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  M.  Waliszewski  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  that  honor  belongs  to  one  Betzky,  the  by-blow 
of  an  illustrious  family,  who  afterward  became  a  person  of 
some  importance  and  whom  Catherine  treated  in  later  years 
with  almost  filial  deference.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Princess 
of  Zerbst,  Catherine's  mother,  passed  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
year  preceding  her  birth  in  Paris,  where  Betzky  then  was. 

Here  is  M.  Waliszewski's  first  picture  of  her  : 
Baptized  under  the  names  of  Sophia  Augusta  Frederika,  in  honor  of 
three  of  her  aunts,  Catherine  was  generally  known  as  Figchen,  appar- 
ently a  diminutive  of  Sophia  (Sophiechen).  Not  long  after  her  birth 
her  parents  moved  into  the  chateau  of  Stettin,  where  they  occupied  the 
left  wing,  close  to  the  church.  Figchen  had  for  herself  three  rooms, 
of  which  the  one  in  which  she  slept  was  next  to  the  bell-tower.  Often 
did  the  streets  of  Stettin  see  her  playing  with  the  neighbors'  children, 
none  of  whom,  most  assuredly,  ever  thought  of  calling  her  "Your 
Highness."  When  the  mothers  of  these  children  paid  a  visit  to  the 
chateau,  Figchen  went  before  them  and  respectfully  kissed  the  hem  of 
their  robe.  So  it  was  ordained  by  her  mother,  who  had  wise  notions 
on  the  subject— a  rare  occurrence  with  her.  Figchen  had,  neverthe- 
less, a  great  many  masters  to  look  after  her  education,  besides  a  gov- 
erness, who,  of  course,  was  French. 

Early  in  1744  an  express  courier,  post-haste  from  Berlin, 
brought  from  the  master  of  the  household  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Peter  of  Russia,  a  letter  bidding  the  Princess  of 
Zerbst  to  come  at  once,  with  her  daughter,  to  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter  was  the  nephew 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Zerbst  had  been  selected  for  his  bride 
by  the  Czarina,  who  had  been  engaged  at  one  time  to 
Sophia's  uncle.  It  was  expressly  stipulated  that  her  father 
should  not  accompany  his  daughter,  and,  indeed,  he  never 
visited  Russia.  "  Two  or  three  dresses,  a  dozen  chemises,  the 
same  amount  of  stockings  and  handkerchiefs" — that  was  all 
the  future  empress  took  with  her.  Except  her  mother  :  that 
lively  lady,  who  had  a  fine  appreciation  of  her  own  abilities 
as  a  diplomatist,  went  with  her  daughter,  and  by  a  reckless 
intrigue  in  favor  of  Frederick,  almost  broke  off  the  match. 
But  Sophia — or  Catherine,  as  she  soon  was  christened,  at 
her  conversion  to  the  Greek  Church — managed  to  preserve 
the  empress's  esteem,  and  she  was  married  to  the  Grand 
Duke. 

Peter  was  a  year  her  senior.  A  weak  child  at  birth,  his 
education  had  been  neglected  at  first,  and  later  he  was 
brought  up  by  a  martinet  who  led  him  a  dog's  life  and  made 
him  a  coward  and  a  liar.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  already 
acquired  a  taste  for  drink,  and  soon  after  their  marriage  he 
would  come  home  to  his  wife,  drunk  and  boasting  of  his 
amours,  and  would  pummel  her  with  feet  and  hands  if  she  pre- 
tended to  sleep  to  avoid  his  dreadful  tales.  The  Empress 
Elizabeth,  whose  periods  of  religious  fervor  alternated  with 
scarce  concealed  amours  and  debauchery,  within  a  year  ap- 
pointed a  master  of  the  household  and  mistress  of  the  robes 
who  were  really  spies  and  tutors  over  the  young  minage. 
The  master  of  the  household  was  to  "correct  certain  un- 
seemly habits  of  his  imperial  highness,  such  as  throwing  the 
contents  of  his  glass  at  the  servants  who  wait  at  table,  greet- 
ing every  one  with  gross  jests  and  indecent  pleasantries,  dis- 
figuring himself  in  public  with  grimaces  and  incessant  con- 
tortions of  all  his  members."  As  to  Catherine's  instructress, 
one  of  her  duties  was  to  guard  her  mistress  from  "  excessive 
familiarity  with  the  young  lords  of  the  court,  the  gentlemen 
in  waiting,  and  even  the  pages  and  valets" — so  the  edict  de- 
clared.    Of  this,  M.  Waliszewski  says  : 

On  this  Catherine  enlarges  in  her  memoirs  in  the  clearest  fashion, 
leaving  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  familiarity,  to  say  no  more,  of  her 
relations  at  this  time  with  three,  at  least,  of  the  young  people  at  court — 
the  three  brothers  Tchernichef,  all  tall,  well-made  persons,  extremely 
in  fivor  with  the  Grand  Duke.  The  eldest,  AndnS,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  three,  was  the  favorite  of  Peter,  and  soon  of  Catherine.  She 
called  him  affectionately  her  "petit  fits"  ;  he  gave  her  the  name  of 
"■petite  mire."  Peter  not  only  tolerated  this  intimacy,  he  encouraged 
it,  and  pushed  it  to  excess,  even  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  most 
elementary  proprieties.  Catherine,  for  her  part,  tells  us  that  she  was 
remonstrated  with  by  one  of  her  valets  de  chambre,  Timofei'  Jevreimof, 
who  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  13  warn  her  of  the  perils  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posing herself.  She  pretends,  it  is  true,  to  have  acted  in  all  innocence 
and  ignorance,  either  of  evil  or  of  danger.  Timofei  also  warned 
Tchernichef,  who,  on  his  advice,  feigned  illness  for  a  time.  This  was 
.1  ••ing  he  carnival  of  1746.  In  April,  when  the  court  was  moved  from 
Winter  to  the  Summer  Palace,  Tchernichef  reappears,  and  tries  to 
:;  .0  Catherine's  room.  She  bars  the  way,  but  without  thinking  of 
^ning  her  door,  which  would  certainly  have  been  more  prudent. 


She  holds  it  half  open,  and  continues  a  conversation  which  no  doubt 
she  finds  interesting.  Suddenly  there  comes  on  the  scene  a  chamber- 
lain at  the  court.  He  informs  the  Grand  Duchess  that  the  Grand  Duke 
wishes  to  see  her.  Next  day  the  Tchernichefs  are  sent  away  from  the 
court,  and  the  same  day  the  "  distinguished  lady  "  charged  to  look  after 
the  conduct  of  Catherine  makes  her  appearance. 

In  1751  Sergius  Saltykof,  a  handsome  young  cavalier  and 
"  a  demon  for  intrigue,"  as  Catherine  calls  him,  had  to  leave 
the  court  for  a  time,  because  of  the  scandal  made  by  his 
relations  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  ;  but  two  years 
later  he  returned.  At  the  same  time  a  prominent  figure  at 
the  "  young  court,"  as  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand 
Duchess  was  termed,  was  Leon  Narychkine.  Of  these  two 
and  an  important  event  that  happened  soon  after  this,  our 
author  says  : 

This  is  the  story  Catherine  gives  in  her  memoirs.  At  a  few  days'  in- 
terval, Sergius  and  herself  were  summoned,  one  before  the  Chancellor 
Bestoujef,  the  other  to  a  confidential  interview  with  Mms,  Tchog!okof, 
and  both  received,  on  the  subject  which  occupied  them  so  closely, 
hints  which  must  have  surprised  them  not  a  little.  Speaking  in  the 
empress's  name,  the  governor  and  guardian  of  the  Grand  Duchess's 
virlue  and  of  the  honor  of  her  husband,  explained  to  the  >oung  woman 
that  there  were  state  reasons  which  must  ovenide  all  other  considera- 
tions, even  the  legitimate  desire  of  a  wife  to  remain  faithful  to  her 
husband,  if  that  husband  proved  incapable  (  f  confirming  the  peace  of 
the  empire  by  insuring  the  succession  to  the  throne.  In  conclusion, 
Catherine  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  choose  between  Sergius 
Saltykof  and  Lev  Narychkine,  and  Mme.  Tchoglokof  was  persuaded 
that  she  preferred  the  latter.  Catherine  protested.  "  Well,  then,  the 
other,"  said  the  gouvernante.  Catherine  kept  silence.  Bestouj-f, 
with  somewhat  more  reserve,  spoke  after  the  same  manner  to  the 
hand  ome  Sergius. 

In  due  course  Catherine  gave  birth  to  a  son  on  the  twentieth 
September,  1754  Who  was  the  father  of  the  child  ?  Physically  and 
morally — especially  morally — Peter  resembled  his  legitimate  father. 

The  next  man  who  figured  prominently  in  Catherine's  life 
was  Poniatowski,  son  of  a  parvenu  and  nephew  of  the 
powerful  Polish  family,  the  Czartoryskis,  whom  Catherine 
made  King  of  Poland  and  subsequently  deprived  of  his 
kingdom.  He  described  her  appearance  at  about  this 
period  in  the  following  language  : 

She  was  five-and-twenty  ;  she  was  at  that  perfect  moment,  which  is 
generally,  for  women  who  have  beauty,  the  most  beautiful.  With  her 
black  hair,  she  had  a  dazzling  whiteness  of  skin,  the  color  \szc]  of  the 
eyelids  black  and  very  long,  a  Grecian  nose,  a  mouth  that  seemed 
made  for  kisses,  hands  and  arms  perfect,  a  slim  figure,  rather  tall  than 
short,  an  extremelv  active  bearing,  and  nevertheless  full  of  nobility,  the 
sound  of  her  voice  agreeable  and  her  laugh  as  gay  as  her  humor, 
which  caused  her  to  pass  with  facility  from  the  most  sportive,  the  most 
childish  amusements,  to  the  driest  mathematical  calculation. 

It  was  this  man,  Poniatowski,  who  led  Catherine  to  meddle 
in  the  politics  of  the  empire  and  of  Russia.  "  She  entered 
politics  on  account  of  love,"  M.  Waliszewski  says;  "love 
followed  and  kept  her  there."  It  was  to  keep  Poniatowski 
at  the  court,  where  French  interests  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
him,  that  the  Grand  Duchess  entered  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy with  the  empress's  chancellor,  Bestoujef,  and  from 
that  time  on  she  figured  as  a  factor  not  to  be  disregarded  in 
the  diplomatic  intrigues  of  the  court. 

The  Grand  Duke's  mistress,  Mile.  Vorontsof,  was  in  a 
measure  instrumental  in  putting  the  Grand  Duchess  Cath- 
erine on  the  throne  of  Russia.  When  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth died,  Peter  intimated  his  intention  of  declaring 
Catherine's  son  illegitimate,  divorcing  her,  and  marrying 
Mile.  Vorontsof.  Catherine  had  little  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  by  action,  and  so,  before  the  Grand  Duke  had 
formally  mounted  the  throne,  she  had  herself  proclaimed 
Czarina.  It  was  an  astonishing  coup,  and  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  it  could  be  successful.  But  it  was  so  :  "the 
throne  of  Russia  is  neither  hereditary  nor  elective,"  said 
the  Neapolitan  Caraccioli ;  "it  is  occupative."  Catherine 
seized  the  throne,  Peter  abjectly  abdicated,  and  not  long 
after  he  died — whether  murdered  by  Catherine's  order  or 
with  her  consent  will  never  be  known  :  certain  it  is  that  the 
crime  was  never  punished. 

This  seizure  of  the  throne  was  effected  through  the  ad- 
herence of  the  guards  to  her  cause,  and  this  adherence  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Orlofs,  of  whom  M.  Waliszewski 
writes  : 

There  were  five  brothers  in  the  Guards.  Tall  as  his  brother 
Alexis,  endowed  like  him  with  herculean  strength,  Gregory  Orlof 
excelled  them  all  by  the  beauty  of  his,  calm,  regular  face.  He 
was  handsomer  than  Poniatowski,  handsomer  even  than  Sergius 
Saltykof — a  giant  with  the  face  of  an  angel.  There  was  nothing 
else  angelic  about  him,  however.  Of  small  intelligence  and  no 
education,  living  the  ordinary  life  of  his  companions-at-arms,  but 
living  it  a  outrance,  passing  his  time  in  gambling,  drinking,  and  paying 
court  to  brunette  and  blonde,  always  ready  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  to 
knock  down  any  one  who  opposed  him,  ready  to  run  any  danger,  and 
to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  cast  of  the  die — such  was  the  man  whose 
fascinatiop  for  Catherine  was  that  "  he  had  a  devil." 

Kbnigsberg,  where  he  had  lived  in  garrison,  long  kept  the  legend  of 
his  prowess  as  a  viveur.  He  began  to  form  the  same  reputation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where,  in  1760,  he  received  the  envied  post  of  aide-de- 
camp of  the  general  grand  master  of  artillery.  The  post  was  occupied 
by  Count  P.  J.  Chouvalof.  cousin-german  of  the  all-powerful  Tavorite 
of  Elizabeth.  This  helped  to  bring  Orlof  forward.  Chouvalof  had  a 
mistress,  Princess  Helen  Kourakine,  whose  beauty  was  the  talk  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Orlof  became  the  rival  of  his  new  chief,  and  carried  the 
day.  This  drew  all  eyes  upon  him,  Catherine's  among  the  rest.  But 
he  was  near  paying  dear  for  his  triumph.  Chouvalof  was  not  the  man 
to  pardon  an  injury  of  the  sort  ;  but  he  died  before  he  had  time  to 
avenge  himself,  and  Catherine  continued  to  interest  herself  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  this  young  man,  who  risked  his  head  in  turning  that  of 
a  fair  princess. 

Catherine  loved  Gregory  Orlof  for  his  beauty,  his  courage,  his  giant's 
build,  his  audacity,  his  recklessness.  She  loved  him,  also,  for  the  four 
regiments  that  he  and  his  brothers  seemed  to  hold  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands.  He,  on  his  part,  did  not  linger  long  at  the  feet  of  the 
Princess  Kourakine.  He  was  not  the  man  to  keep  from  lifting  his  eyes 
higher,  especially  when  they  met  with  such  encouraging  smiles.  He 
was  not  the  man,  either,  to  make  a  mystery  of  his  new  amours.  He 
had  published  the  name  of  the  princess  without  caring  what  the  grand 
master  of  artillery  would  say  to  it ;  he  published  the  name  of  the  grand 
duchess  with  equal  composure.  Peter  said  nothing  ;  he  was  otherwise 
occupied.  Elizabeth  said  nothing  ;  she  was  dying.  Catherine  let  him 
act  as  he  pleased  ;  she  was  not  averse  to  having  her  name  associated  in 
the  barracks  with  that  of  the  fine  Orlof,  whom  the  officers  adored,  and 
for  whom  the  men  would  have  gone  through  fire. 

The  final  chapter  of  M.  Waliszewski's  book  is  devoted  to 
favoritism  :  "There  is  a  whole  legend  in  regard  to  the  love 
affairs  of  Catherine,"  he  says  ;  "  we  shall  try  to  replace  it  by 
a  few  pages  of  history"  : 

We  read,  under  date  September  17,  1778,  the  following  lines  in  the 
dispatch  of  the  day  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Comte  de  Ver- 
gennes  by  M.  de  Corberon  : 

We  may  observe  in  Russia  a  sort  of  interregnum  in  affairs,  caused  by  the 
displacement  of  one  favorite  and  the  installation  of  his  successor.  This  event 
eclipses  everything  else.     On  it  hang  all  the  interests  of  a  certain  side  of  things, 


and  even  the  cabinet  ministers,  succumbing  to  the  general  influence,  suspend 
their  operations  until  the  choice  has  been  made,  and  things  fall  back  into  the 
accustomed  groove. 

The  interregnums  are,  as  a  rule,  of  very  short  duration.  Only  one 
lasts  for  several  months,  between  the  death  of  Lansko'f  (1784)  and  the 
succession  of  Iermolof.  Generally  it  is  a  matter  of  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  guards,  the  traditional  home  of  vremienchtckiks  (favorites), 
there  are  always  two  or  three  handsome  officers  who  turn  their  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  the  imperial  palace  with  a  hope  and  longing  more 
or  less  concealed.  From  time  to  time,  one  of  them  makes  his  appear- 
ance at  court,  introduced  by  some  great  personage,  who  tries  his 
chance  of  making  a  "  creature  "  for  himself,  and  in  a  post  which  is  the 
source  of  all  riches  and  honors.  In  1774,  a  nephew  of  Count  Zahar 
Tchernichef,  a  Prince  Kantemir,  young,  dissolute,  deep  in  debt,  beau 
garfon,  prowls  for  some  weeks  around  the  empress.  Twice,  pre- 
tending to  have  lost  his  way,  he  reaches  the  private  apartments  of 
the  empress.  The  third  time  he  finds  her,  falls  on  his  knees,  and 
begs  her  to  use  him  as  she  will.  She  rings,  he  is  seized,  put  in  a 
kibitka,  and  sent  back  to  his  uncle,  who  is  advised  to  teach  his 
nephew  a  little  wisdom.  Catherine  is  indulgent  for  this  kind  of  folly. 
Patiomkine,  more  fortunate,  makes  his  way  by  a  bold  stroke  almost 
exactly  similar.  In  general,  however,  this  post,  so  much  sought  after, 
is  the  price  of  some  intriguing.  After  1776.  it  is  Patiomkine,  now 
honorary  favorite,  who  brings  forward  deputies,  discovered,  trained, 
and  managed  by  him,  and  offers  them  to  the  choice  of  the  sovereign. 
But  both  they  and  he  have  no  easy  task  to  keep  the  position  once 
attained — an  absence,  an  illness,  a  momentary  default  are  enough  to 
ruin  all  their  chances.  The  very  name,  so  expressive  in  Russian 
fvremia  means  "time,"  "moment";  vremiencktchik,  "the  man  of 
the  moment  " ),  tells  the  chosen  ones  that  the  favor  is  fleeting.  In  1772, 
it  is  at  Fokchany,  where  he  has  gone  to  negotiate  peace  with  Turkey, 
that  Gregory  Orlof  learns  of  the  installation  of  Vassiltchikof  in  the 
place  that  he  has  imprudently  quitted.  He  sets  out  at  full  speed, 
covers  two  thousand  miles  without  stopping,  traveling  post,  without 
sleep,  almost  without  food,  in  order  to  reach  the  capital  as  quickly  as 
he  can.  In  spite  of  all,  he  arrives  too  late.  In  1704,  Lanskoi,  fallen 
ill,  has  recourse  to  artificial  stimulants,  which  irreparably  ruin  his 
health.  Sometimes,  too,  on  the  height  by  the  throne,  rtached  at  a 
bound,  these  spoiled  children  of  fate  grow  giddy  ;  Zovitch  thinks  he 
may  even  defy  her  who  has  raised  him  from  nothingness  ;  Mamonof 
even  imagines  that  he  can  share  her  favor  with  a  court  lady,  for  whom 
he  sighs.  It  is  over  in  an  instant  :  at  an  evening  reception,  it  is 
noticed  that  the  empress  has  gazed  attentively  at  some  obscure  lieu- 
tenant, presented  but  just  before,  or  lost  sight  of  till  then  among  the 
crowd  of  courtiers  ;  next  day,  it  is  reported  that  he  has  been  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  her  majesty.  What  that  means  is  well  known. 
Next  day  he  finds  himself  in  the  special  suite  of  rooms  in  which  the 
abode  of  the  favorite  is  as  brief  as,  in  our  days,  are  those  of  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  ministerial  quarters.  The  rooms  are  already 
vacated,  and  everything  is  prepared  for  the  new-comer.  All  imagin- 
able comfort  and  luxury,  a  splendidly  appointed  house,  await  him  ; 
and,  on  opening  a  drawer,  he  finds  a  hundred  thousand  roubles,  the 
usual  first  gift,  a  foretaste  of  Pactolus.  That  evening,  before  the 
assembled  court,  the  empress  appears,  leaning  familiarly  on  his  arm, 
and  on  the  stroke  of  ten,  as  she  retires,  the  new  favorite  follows  her. 

He  will  never  leave  the  palace  except  at  the  side  of  his  august  mis- 
tress. From  this  moment  he  is  a  bird  in  a  cage.  The  cage  is  fine, 
but  it  is  carefully  guarded  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
we  can  give  no  credit  to  the  stories  that  represent  the  favors  of  Cath- 
erine as  shared  by  casual  comers  and  goers.  The  favorite  is  a  per- 
son whose  slightest  movements  are  subjected  to  an  invariable  routine 
and  a  minute  scrutiny.  He  pays  no  visits,  accepts  no  invitations.  Once 
only  was  Mamonof  authorized  to  accept  a  dinner,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  Comte  de  Segur.  Even  then  Catherine  became  uneasy, 
and  the  French  minister  and  his  guests,  on  rising  from  table,  see  the 
empress's  coach  under  the  windows  ;  it  goes  slowly  backward  and  for- 
ward, with  a  persistence  which  betrays  all  the  distress  of  the  moment- 
arily abandoned  lover . 

Catherine's  choice,  it  should  be  noted,  falls,  wiihout  exception,  on  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  Herculean  build.  As 
she  grows  older,  she  chooses  them  younger  and  younger.  Of  the  two 
brothers  Zoubof,  one  was  twenty-two  and  the  other  eighteen  at  the  time 
when  she  was  first  attracted  by  them.  We  know  the  age  of  Lanskoi 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  premature  end. 

What  was  the  actual  number  of  favorites,  from  the  day  of  Cath- 
erine's accession  to  the  day  of  her  death?  It  is  not  easy  to  say  with 
absolute  precision.  Only  ten  officially  occupied  the  post,  with  all 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  post :  Gregory  Orlof,  from 
1762  to  1772  ;  Vassiltchikof,  from  1772  to  1774  ;  Patiomkine,  from  1774 
to  1776  ;  Zavadofski,  from  1776  to  1777  ;  Zovitch,  from  1777  to  1778  ; 
Korssakof,  from  1778  to  1780  ;  Lanskoi,  from  1780  to  1784  ;  Iermolof, 
from  1784  to  1785  ;  Mamonof,  from  1785  to  1789  ;  Zoubof,  from  1789  to 
1796.  But  at  the  time  when  Korssakof  was  in  favor,  a  crisis  came 
about  which  called  forth  several  aspirants,  and  brought  at  least  one  of 
them,  Strahof,  very  much  into  the  good  graces  of  the  sovereign. 
Strahof  never  occupied  the  special  apartments  of  the  favorite  ;  it  is  al- 
most certain,  however,  that  he  took  the  place,  for  a  short  time,  of  the 
official  favorite.  Very  likely  something  similar  happened  on  various 
occasions.  On  visiting  the  Winter  Palace,  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Catherine,  a  traveler  was  particularly  struck  by  the  decoration  of  two 
little  rooms  close  to  the  empress's  bedroom  :  the  walls  of  one  of  these 
rooms  were  completely  covered  with  miniatures  of  great  price,  set  in 
gold,  and  representing  different  scenes  ;  the  other  room  was  simi- 
larly decorated,  but  the  miniatures  were  portraits— portraits  of  men 
whom  Catherine  had  known  or  loved. 

To  show  that  Catherine  possessed  sentiment,  M.  Walis- 
zewski prints  the  following  : 

It  is  a  letter  from  the  favorite,  written  after  a  lover's  quarrel  of  a  few 
days  duration.  Catherine  replies  in  the  margin,  point  by  point.  A 
sort  of  treaty  of  eternal  peace  and  love  is  thus  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  reconciled  lovers  : 

In  Patiomkine' s  hamhvritinr.  In  Catherine's  handwriting. 

Permit    me,    dear    love,  to   tell  you 
how  I  think  our  quarrel  will  end.     Do     The  sooner  the  better, 
not  be  surprised  that   I   am  concerned     Do  not  be  concerned, 
in   regard   to  our  love.      Besides   the 
numberless  favors  you  have  showered 

upon  me,   you  have  also  given   me   a     Hand  washes  hand. 
place  in  your  heart.     1  would  be  there     Sure  and  firm. 
alone,  and  above  all  who  have  gone  be-     He  is  and  will  be. 
fore,  for  none  has  loved  you  as  1  love 

you.     And  as  I   am  the  work  ol  your     I  see  and  believe  it. 
hands,  I  would  find  rest  in  you  also  ;     I  rejoice  at  it. 
I  would  have  you  delight  in  doing  me     That  is  my  greatest  joy. 
kindness;  1   would   have_  you  toil    for     That  will  come  of  itself. 
my  happiness,  and   find  in  it  a  solace     Letcalm  return  to  your  mind  and  your 
from  the  serious   tasks   that   are   laid     feelings  have  free  course  ;  they  are  lov- 
upon    you     by     your    high    position,     ing,  and  will  find  the  best  way  them- 
Amcn.  selves.     End    of   the  quarrel.     Amen. 

Favoritism  is  expensive,  as  this  table  of  sums  paid  to  her 
lovers  by  the  empress  would  show.  The  author  takes  the 
estimates  of  Cast^ra  and  Harris,  the  British  embassador — 
minute  and  detailed  statements  of  so  much  in  money,  palaces, 
plate,  jewels,  and  serfs — and  summarizes  them  as  follows  : 

Roubles. 

The  five  Orlofs v 17,000,000 

Vysotski 300,000 

Vassiltchikof 1,110,000 

Patiomkine 50,000,000 

Zavadofski 1,380,000 

Zovitch 1,420,000 

Korssakof. ...    970,000 

Lanskoi 7, 260,000 

Iermolof 550,000 

Mamonof 880,000 

The  brothers  Zoubof 3,500,000 

Expenses  of  the  favorites 8,500,000 

Total 92,830,000 

It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  that  M.  Waliszewski's  book 
has  been  prohibited  in  Russia,  though  just  why  it  should 
come  under  the  imperial  ban  is  not  apparent,  for,  while 
certainly  not  presenting  an  altogether  lovely  picture  of  Cath- 
erine the  Great,  it  sets  down  the  truth,  which  in  this  instance 
proves  to  be  less  black  than  it  has  been  painted. 


January  29,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"MISS    DOLLAR." 

Our  Correspondent  describes  a   Parisian  Play  about  the  American 
Girl— The  Gallic  Idea  of  American  Independence- 
Strange  Sights  in  a  Silver-Mine. 

The  American  girl  is  not  content  to  have  conquered  Euro- 
pean society ;  she  is  on  the  way  to  monopolize  fiction  and 
the  drama.  Far  be  it  from  my  intention  to  depreciate  the 
attractions  of  this  most  charming  representative  of  the  sex  ; 
she  is  certainly  everything  she  is  painted,  and  sometimes 
more  ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  golden  halo  of  dollars, 
with  which  she  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  always  surrounded, 
has  something  to  do  with  her  popularity — at  least  among  the 
bachelor  ranks.  To  the  French  novelist  and  play-writer  she 
has  another  thing  to  recommend  her — namely,  her  inde- 
pendence and  up-bringing,  so  different  from  that  of  the  con- 
ventional girls  of  this  country,  which  allows  the  story-teller 
more  license  of  action.  Widows  are  often  made  the  hero- 
ines of  novels  for  the  same  reason,  but  a  widow  does  not  do 
so  well  on  the  stage,  and,  after  the  immense  success  of 
"  Miss  Helyett,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  authors  of  vaude- 
villes and  operettas,  to  say  nothing  of  stage-managers  and 
theatrical  directors,  should  look  with  favor  on  the  American 
girl  as  combining  at  once  the  attractions  of  a  maid  with  the 
freedom  in  manners  of  a  widow. 

Of  course,  sweet  bits  of  transatlantic  importation  do  get 
married  here  for  their  beaux  yeux  now  and  again.  Perhaps 
quite  as  often,  proportionately,  as  other  dowerless  maidens 
born  and  bred  in  France ;  but,  as  you  know,  Frenchmen 
always  look  for  some  siller  with  their  brides,  and,  in  the  rare 
instances  where  they  are  magnanimously  disinterested  in 
their  love,  are  wont  to  take  great  credit  on  themselves. 
Mixed  marriages — that  is  to  say,  marriages  between  Ameri- 
can girls  and  Europeans — do  not  always  turn  out  happily, 
more  especially  those  unions  in  which  the  almighty  dollar 
plays  a  distinguished  part. 

However,  it  is  with  the  heroine  of  an  operetta  that  I  mean 
to  deal,  not  a  heroine  in  real  life.  There  is  no  household 
tragedy  included  in  the  plot  of  "  Miss  Dollar,"  the  new  piece 
at  the  Nouveau  Theatre  ;  it  is  simply  an  amusing  comedietta, 
for  which  some  pleasant  music  has  been  written,  full  of  fun 
and  go,  with  a  grand  spectacle  finale  to  delight  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  not  averse  to  the  exhibition  of  a  bevy  of 
unusually  charming  ballet-girls  in  the  midst  of  some  very 
effective  scenery. 

Nelly  Dollar  has  come  to  Europe  under  the  chaperonage 
of  her  uncle,  Sam  Trukson — an  American  millionaire,  the 
owner  of  some  rich  silver-mines.  Of  course  she  meets  with 
the  inevitable  fascinating  Frenchman,  who,  in  this  case,  hap- 
pens to  be  not  a  beggarly  sprig  of  nobility,  rich  in  nothing  but 
debts  and  a  long  pedigree,  but  one  Gaetan  de  Vertefeuille, 
rejoicing  in  a  comfortable  little  income  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  young  people  fall  very  much  in  love. 
Gaetan  proposes  to  the  girl  and  is  accepted  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  get  himself  accepted  by  the  uncle,  who  has  sworn 
never  to  give  his  consent  to  his  niece's  marriage  with  any 
one  not  capable  of  undertaking  the  management  of  his 
silver-mines.  So  Gaetan  passes  himself  off  as  a  hard-working 
engineer  chockful  of  science  in  all  its  branches  and  as  poor 
as  Job.  This  is  legitimate  (is  not  all  fair  in  love  and  war?)  ; 
but  he  does  more,  he  pretends  that  Miss  Nelly  and  he  have 
forestalled  matters,  and  that  the  marriage  has  the  character 
of  a  reparation.  This  is  rather  too  strong  a  measure,  and 
one  that  is  likely  to  excite  astonishment  and  call  forth  a 
protest  from  the  American  spectator,  beguiled  into  assum- 
ing from  its  title  that  "Miss  Dollar"  is  a  faithful  picture  of 
American  manners  and  customs. 

Trukson,  his  hand  being  forced  in  this  way,  is  in  duty 
bound  to  favor  Gaetan's  suit  and  to  agree  that  the  marriage 
shall  take  place  immediately.  The  one  thing  that  consoles 
him  is  that  he  is  persuaded  the  over-hasty  bridegroom  is  the 
very  man  he  wants  to  succeed  him  in  the  mining  business. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  averse  to  the  immediate  marriage 
of  his  niece  for  his  own  sake,  having  his  little  plans  for  the 
future.  Hitherto  all  Trukson's  life  has  been  given  up  to 
money-making,  but  henceforth  he  is  determined  to  have  a 
good  time,  and  very  wisely  considers  that  Europe  is  the  best 
place  for  a  spree.  So  he  will  pack  off  the  young  couple  by 
the  first  steamer — they  deserve  this  little  bit  of  punishment 
— and  remain  behind  himself  to  see  the  world,  especially 
that  part  of  it  most  likely  to  procure  him  the  pleasures  to 
which  he  has  so  far  been  a  stranger.  While  Gaetan  and 
Nelly  are  busy  making  love  and  congratulating  themselves 
on  the  nice  little  trick  they  have  played  the  old  man,  Truk- 
son dreams  of  the  demoiselles  du  ballet  and  elegant  little 
suppers  in  the  restaura?its  de  nuit. 

The  marriage  comes  off,  and  after  the  ceremony  the  bride 
is  to  be  introduced  to  her  groom's  friends  at  a  grand  enter- 
tainment in  the  latter's  very  luxurious  dwelling.  Wishing  to 
blind  Uncle  Sam  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  Gaetan  pre- 
tends that  his  house  is  the  property  of  an  uncle  of  his  own — 
M.  Durozoir,  a  learned  mathematician.  Unfortunately  the 
bridegroom  is  impatient,  and,  without  weighing  the  conse- 
quences, he  makes  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  affair,  and  con- 
fesses to  Trukson  that  he  has  obtained  Nelly  under  false  pre- 
tenses ;  that  he  never  stole  a  march  on  Hymen  •  that  he  is  a 
man  of  independent  fortune  ;  and  that,  worst  of  all,  he  is 
no  engineer. 

Sam  Trukson  is  so  far  true  to  life  that  he  loses  no  time  in 
useless  upbraidings,  but  carries  off  the  bride  then  and  there, 
declaring  Gaetan  may  only  claim  her  as  his  own  when  he  is 
able  to  bring  positive  proof  he  is  a  properly  graduated  en- 
gineer. 

This  is  hard  lines  on  the  amorous  swain,  who  has  no  apti- 

ttude  for  study  of  any  kind,  and  has  not  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  the  profession  thus  forced  upon  him.  But  Uncle 
Durozoir,  touched  by  his  misery,  offers  to  undertake  his  pro- 
fessional education,  and  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  acts  is  supposed  to  be  spent  by  Gaetan  in  struggling 


and  truly  in  love  with  Nelly,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  all  he  can  to  obtain  her. 

The  next  act  finds  all  the  characters  assembled  in  the 
same  hotel  at  Aix-les-Baines.  Durozoir  comes  to  treat  his 
rheumatism,  and  brings  his  nephew  and  pupil  with  him, 
and,  by  one  of  those  chances  which  are  always  happening  on 
the  stage,  Sam  Trukson  has  hit  upon  the  same  watering- 
place  as  a  pleasant  sojourn  for  himself  and  Nelly  and 
Nelly's  governess — an  amusing  but  sporadic  part.  Each  is 
ignorant  of  the  other's  whereabouts.  Gaetan,  disgusted 
with  the  miserable  non-success  of  his  labors,  is  beginning  to 
think  less  of  Nelly  and  is  eager  to  resume  his  old  bachelor 
life  again.  Aix  teems  with  peiites  dames,  and  he  commences 
the  easy  siege  of  one  of  them.  Trukson,  too,  has  seen  the 
belle  and  is  much  smitten.  In  the  course  of  one  of  those 
imbroglios,  for  which  the  French  comic  dramatists  are 
famous,  Sam  gets  mistaken  for  Gaetan,  and,  instead  of  the 
facile  fair  one  whom  the  young  fellow  is  expecting,  Nelly  is 
ushered  into  his  room.  After  this,  of  course,  Trukson  has 
but  one  thing  to  do — namely,  to  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
and  the  whole  party  set  out  for  the  States. 

The  comedy  proper  ends  at  the  second  act,  the  third  is  a 
bit  of  pure  extravaganza  ;  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  the 
famous  silver-mines  owned  by  Sam  Trukson.  Hitherto  the 
ballets  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre  have  always  been  worth  see- 
ing, but  it  never  did  anything  so  splendid  as  this  before. 
The  stage  is  animated  by  crowds  of  lovely  beings,  draped 
as  lightly  as  possible  in  brilliant  stuffs  that  scintillate  beneath 
the  iridescent  electricity  which  gleams  forth  from  the  spark- 
ling walls  of  the  mine.  On  their  shoulders  are  gauzy  wings, 
which  seem  to  add  to  the  springiness  cf  their  toes,  and,  when 
one  and  then  another  is  wafted  aloft,  it  appears  to  us  quite  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  that  they  should  be  as  light  as  air. 
The  American  spectator  above  mentioned  applauds  with  both 
his  hands.  Here  is  a  rich  mine  for  you,  with  a  vengeance. 
The  only  wonder  is  why  Sam  Trukson  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  to  any  nephew-in-law  such  a  rare  vein  of 
ore  or  stay  to  dally  with  venal  flesh  and  blood  at  Aix !  If 
Nelly  is  wise,  she  will  bring  her  husband  back  to  old  Eu- 
rope ;  there  is  danger  in  the  silver-mines  for  so  inflammable 
a  heart  as  Gae tan's.  Science,  personified  by  Mme.  Eurieu, 
is  a  muse  better  worth  courting  than  when  professed  by 
Durozoir,  whose  old  eyes  are  destined  to  be  opened  some, 
for  Trukson  has  forced  upon  him  the  management  of  his 
subterranean  works,  along  with  the  hand  of  the  farcical  gov- 
erness, Miss  Colombella.  Parisina. 

Paris,  January  3,  1894. 


The  average  duration  of  life  in  India  is  twenty-four  years, 
as  against  nearly  forty-four  years  in  England.  The  main 
cause  of  the  difference  is  the  prevalence  in  India  of  malarial 
fevers.  Quinine  is  the  specific  for  malaria,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India  determined  thirty  years  ago  to  make  it  cheap 
and  abundant.  To  that  end  it  established  cinchona  planta- 
tions, which  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  have  at 
length  so  far  succeeded  as  to  make  it  possible  to  offer  the 
population  of  Bengal  quinine  put  up  in  five-grain  doses  at 
one  pice  (a  farthing)  a  dose.  The  quinine  put  up  in  five- 
grain  packets,  stamped  with  the  royal  arms,  is  sold  at  all 
the  post-offices  in  Bengal,  and  the  demand  for  it,  increasing 
month  by  month,  in  the  month  of  September  reached  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  packets.  This  amount  is  in 
addition  to  what  is  served  out  to  crowds  of  fever  patients  at 
the  village  and  district  dispensaries,  and  represents,  savs  a 
correspondent,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  relief  which 
before  long  will  be  rendered  available  to  the  population  of 
India  as  a  whole. 


If  the  preservation  of  court  records  intact  should  here- 
after become  a  matter  of  importance  to  litigants,  what  dis- 
appointment and  annoyance,  not  to  say  injustice,  is  in  store 
for  our  posterity  (exclaims  a  correspondent  in  the  Nation). 
Here  and  there  the  mutilation  of  such  documents  has  been 
found  out,  but  it  may  be  believed  that  vastly  more  of  it  has  not 
been.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  signature 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  a  court  paper  can  be  found  attached 
thereto.  They  have  been  cut  out  by  curiosity-hunters  with- 
out compunction  or  regard  for  possible  future  complications. 
An  officer  of  the  present  government  not  long  since  boasted 
that  he  had  stolen  such  signatures  by  connivance  with  the 
custodian  of  the  county  papers.  If  similar  plundering  has 
been  committed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  records 
must  be  in  a  sorry  plight.  The  descent  from  autograph- 
stealing  to  the  pilfering  of  whole  papers  is  easy,  and  suggests 
an  ugly  state  of  affairs. 


France  begins  the  new  year  well.  At  midnight  on  De- 
cember 31st,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  touched  an  electric 
button  on  his  table,  and  simultaneously  in  Paris  and  its 
suburbs,  and  in  all  the  large  manufacturing  towns  in  France, 
a  raid  was  made  on  anarchist  suspects.  By  noon  on  Mon- 
day the  houses  of  two  thousand  anarchists  had  been  searched, 
tons  of  papers  and  manuscripts  had  been  seized,  and  a  large 
number  of  suspects  arrested.  It  was  a  perfect  coup  de 
theatre,  the  more  effective  because  no  French  Government 
has  ventured  on  so  determined  an  act  since  the  Loi  des 
Suspects  was  hurriedly  passed  in  1S5S,  under  the  influence 
of  Orsini's  attempt  against  the  emperor's  life. 


The  firing  of  the  great  guns  with  which  the  ships  of  for- 
eign nations  are  provided  costs  so  much  money  that  the 
practice  necessary  to  secure  accuracy  in  their  use  is  not 
allowed,  and  the  so-called  drills  at  the  guns  are  for  the  most 
part  theoretical.  The  result  of  the  firing  in  Rio  harbor 
shows  that  modern  artillery  is  not  sufficiently  understood  to 
make  the  gunners  proficient.  Not  only  is  a  small  fortune 
blown  away  at  each  discharge  of  a  big  gun,  but  the  life  of 
the  cannon  is  measurably  shortened. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Speaker  Crisp  smokes  such  bad  cigars  that  the  members 
of  the  House  have  acquired  the  habit  of  presenting  him 
with  cigars  themselves. 

Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  one  man  in  the 
Senate  who  refuses  to  be  interviewed.  His  boast  is  that 
never  in  the  course  of  his  public  career  has  he  yielded  to  the 
blandishments  of  an  interviewer. 

Lord  Salisbury  always  rises  early  and  takes  a  walk  before 
breakfast  of  three  or  four  miles.  From  breakfast  till  one 
o'clock  he  is  absolutely  alone,  and  at  this  time  nothing  short 
of  a  message  from  the  queen  would  reach  him. 

Signor  Crispi  is  a  man  of  robust  physique,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  work.  He  rises  early  and  puts  all  his 
time  to  the  best  possible  use.  He  is  most  abstemious  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  did 
not  once  go  to  the  theatre,  though  be  is  fond  of  the 
drama. 

Prince  Bismarck's  historical  courier,  Herr  Leverstroen, 
known  throughout  Germany  as  the  "Black  Horseman,"  died 
a  few  days  ago.  For  many  years  he  carried  all  the  chan- 
cellor's dispatches,  and  his  figure  and  his  occupation  were 
known  to  every  street  gamin  in  Berlin.  When  Bismarck 
fell,  Leverstroen  also  retired  to  private  life. 

Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  once  "  Boss  Shepherd,"  of  Wash- 
ington, is  now  a  rich  mine-owner  and  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence in  Chihuahua.  His  hacie?ida  in  the  mountains  is  a 
veritable  fort,  to  protect  the  property  from  revolutionists  and 
bandits  of  the  country.  Within  are  the  homes  of  Shepherd 
and  his  employees,  and  the  ore-crushing  mills. 

The  yellow  contents  of  the  mysterious  pomade-bottles  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  carries  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  fortify 
himself  for  an  important  speech  are  a  compound  of  sherry 
and  eggs,  with  certain  other  medicaments  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs.  Mr.  Balfour  finds  port,  plenti- 
fully diluted  with  water,  the  best  aid  to  oratory. 

There  are  now  two  German  representatives  at  Rome  bear- 
ing the  name  Von  Bulow.  One  is  the  German  Embassador 
to  the  King  of  Italy,  Bernhard  von  Bulow,  and  the  other  is 
the  Prussian  Minister  to  the  Vatican,  Otto  von  Bulow.  Al- 
though the  two  men  bear  different  titles,  considerable  con- 
fusion results  from  their  presence  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in 
the  same  capital. 

Stephan  Stambuloff,  Bulgaria's  prime  minister,  is  short  in 
stature,  but  stout  and  powerful.  He  was  educated  in  Russia 
and  exiled  because  he  was  dangerously  intelligent.  It  was 
Stambuloff  who  once  told  a  Russian  prince  that  Bulgaria's 
natural  frontiers  extended  from  Bessarabia  to  Salonica,  and 
received  the  grim  reply:  "They  include  one  other  region 
which  you  have  not  named."   "  And  that  is ?"   "Siberia." 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  inventions  were  never  the  result  of 
brilliant  intuitions  or  sleepless  nights.  When  he  decides 
that  a  result  is  worth  obtaining,  he  goes  ahead  and  perse- 
veres until  the  result  is  obtained.  "Anything  I  have  be- 
gun," he  says,  "is  always  on  my  mind  until  it  is  finished. 
And  then  I  hate  it."  He  has  not  used  a  telephone  for  ten 
years,  and  would  go  out  of  his  way  any  day  to  miss  an  in- 
candescent light. 

Young  Monson,  who  recently  escaped  hanging  in  Scot- 
land through  a  verdict  of  "not  proven,"  is  making  money 
out  of  the  thing.  He  is  delivering  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
his  trial,  and  is  filling  the  papers  with  hints  of  a  forthcom- 
ing book  on  the  mystery  of  young  Hambrough's  death. 
His  first  step  when  he  emerged  from  prison  was  to  market 
the  privilege  to  Tussaud  of  including  a  wax  figure  of  him  in 
the  chamber  of  horrors. 

Baron  Sigfried  von  Buttenheim  has  been  allowed  to  resign 
his  commission  in  the  Bavarian  army,  owing  to  his  marriage 
with  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  granddaughter  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  The  lady  fell  in  love  in  orthodox 
fashion.  Opposition  from  the  princess's  parents  threw  the 
young  people  into  despair  ;  but  the  emperor  consented  to 
the  marriage,  which  accordingly  has  taken  place  very  quietly 
at  Genoa.  The  emperor  has  given  the  young  people  a  splen- 
did castle  and  estate  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Hamid,  although  small  and 
slight  of  build,  is  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  strongest 
of  his  Janissaries  in  a  trial  of  personal  strength.  He  owes 
this  to  his  regularity  of  life,  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  his  passion  for  gymnastics.  He  is  devoted  to 
carpentry,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  furniture  of 
the  royal  residence  has  been  made  from  his  designs,  and  in 
many  cases  executed  by  himself.  Abdul  Hamid  has  a 
firm  conviction  that  he  will  reign  for  forty  years.  He,  however, 
dreads  the  cholera,  because  a  dervish  once  prophesied  that 
he  would  die  of  cholera  morbus.  This  has  been  a  source 
of  great  benefit  to  his  subjects,  as  by  his  order  every  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera. 

The  Queen  of  England  has  reigned  longer  than  any  other 
ruler  in  the  world,  having  ascended  the  throne  in  1837. 
Next  to  her  in  point  of  time  are  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  and  Frederick,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  The 
monarchs  who  have  reigned  the  shortest  time  are  Prince 
Friedrich  of  Walderk  and  Duke  Alfred  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha.  The  oldest  monarch  is  the  Pope,  who  is  more  than 
eighty-three  years  of  age.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  the  King  of  Denmark,  respectively  seventy-six 
and  seventy-five  years  old,  stand  next  to  him  in  this  regard. 
The  Grand  Duke  Karl  Alexander,  who  lives  in  Weimar,  is 
fourth  in  point  of  age,  and  Queen  Victoria,  with  her  seventy- 
four  years,  is  the  fifth  oldest  monarch.  The  youngest 
crowned  heads  are  the  little  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
is  thirteen,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  who  is  seven  anri  r-ehalf 
years  old. 
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THE    BALLADE    OF    DEAD    LADIES. 
"  Ballade  des  Dames  du  Temps  Jadis." 

The  Original,  by  Francois  Villon. 

Dictes-inoy  oit,  nen  quel  pays. 

Est  Flora,  la  belle  Romainc  ; 
Archipiada,  fie  Thais, 

Qui f ut  sa  cousine  gerntabie ; 

Ec/io,  parlant  qnand  bruyt  on  vtaine 
Dessus  riviere  ou  sus  estan, 

Qui  beautS  cut  trop  plus  qu  hnntaine  ? 
Mais  oit  son/  les  neiges  d'antan  ! 

Oh  est  la  Ires  sage  Helots, 

Pour  quifut  cltastrS  et puis  moync 
Pierre  Esbaillart  a  Sainct-Denys  ? 

Pour  son  amour  cut  cest  essoyne. 

Semblablement,  oh  est  la  royne 
Out  eomtnanda  que  Buridan 

Fust  jetti  en  ung  sac  en  Seine  ? 
Mais  oil  sont  les  tteiges  dantan  ! 

La  royne  Blanche  comme  ung  lys, 
Qui  chantoit  a  voix  de  sereine ; 

Bert  he  an  grand  pied,  Bietris,  AUys; 
Hare  mho  urges,  quttini  le  Maytie, 
Et  Jeluznne,  la  bonne  Lorraine, 

Qu'  Anglois  bruslcrent  a  Rouen; 
On  sont-ilz,  Vierge  souvcraine  ?  .  ,   , 

Mais  oh  sont  les  neiges  dantan  ! 

ENVOI. 

Prince,  n'enqnerez  de  sepviavnc 

Oh  elles  sont,  ne  de  cest  an, 
Que  cc  refrain,  nc  vous  remaine  ; 

Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ! 

John  Payne's  Rendering. 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 
Lady  Flora,  the  lovely  Roman  ? 

Where's  Hipparchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 
Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman  1 
Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man, 

Only  heard  on  river  and  mere — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human  1  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Where's  HeloTsa,  the  learned  nun, 
For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  ween, 

Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthood  on  ? 
(From  love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen  !) 
And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  Queen 

Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 

Sewed  in  a  sack's  mouth  down  the  Seine?  , 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  queen  of  lilies, 
With  a  voice  like  any  mermaiden — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 
And  Ermengarde,  the  lady  of  Maine — 
And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishman 

At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there- 
Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then  ?  .  .  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 


Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord. 

Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year, 
Save  with  thus  much  for  an  overword — 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

Andrew  Lang's  Rendering. 

Tell  me  where,  in  what  land  of  shade, 

Bides  fair  Flora  of  Rome,  and  where 
Are  Thais  and  Archipiade, 

Cousins-german  of  beauty  rare, 
And  Echo,  more  than  mortal  fair, 

That  when  one  calls  by  river  flow 
Or  marish,  answers  out  of  the  air? 

But  what  has  become  of  last  year's  snow? 

Where  did  the  learned  Heloisa  vade. 

And  for  whose  sake  Abelard  mteht  not  spare 
(Such  dole  for  love  on  him  was  laid) 

Manhood  to  lose  and  a  cowl  to  wear? 
And  where  is  the  queen  who  willed  whilere 

That  Buridan,  tied  in  a  sack,  should  go 
Floating  down  Seine  from  the  turret-stair? 

But  what  has  become  of  last  year's  snow  ? 

Blanche,  too,  the  lily-white  queen,  that  made 

Sweet  music  as  if  she  a  siren  were ; 
Broad-foot  Bertha,  and  Joan  the  maid, 

The  good  Lorrainer,  the  English  bare 
Captive  to  Rouen  and  burned  her  there  ; 

Beatrix,  Eremburge,  Alys— lo  ! 
Where  are  they,  Virgin  debonair? 

But  what  has  become  of  last  year's  snow? 


Prince,  you  may  question  how  they  fare 
This  week,  or  liefer  this  year,  I  trow 

Still  shall  the  answer  this  burden  bear. 
What  is  become  of  last  year's  snow? 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  Rendering. 

Nay,  tell  me  now  in  what  strange  air 
The  Roman  Flora  dwells  to-day? 


Where  Archippiada  bides,  and  where 
Beautiful  Thais  has  passed  away? 

Whence  answers  Echo,  afield,  astray. 
By  mere  or  stream — around,  below? 

Lovelier  she  than  a  woman  of  clay ; 
Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow  ? 

Where  is  wise  Heloise,  that  care 

Brought  on  Abeilard,  and  dismay? 
All  for  her  love  he  found  a  snare, 

A  maimed  poor  monk  in  orders  gray  ; 
And  where's  the  Queen  who  willed  to  slay 

Buridan,  that  in  a  sack  must  go 
Afloat  down  Seine— a  perilous  way — 

Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow  ? 

Where's  that  White  Queen,  a  lily  rare, 

With  her  sweet  song,  the  Siren's  lay  ? 
Where's  Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice  (air? 

Alys  and  Ermengarde,  where  are  they  ? 
Good  Joan,  whom  English  did  betray 

In  Rouen  town,  and  burned  her?     No, 
Maiden  and  Queen,  no  man  may  say ; 

Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow  ? 

ENVOV. 

Prince,  all  this  week  thou  needst  not  pray, 
Nor  yet  this  year  the  thing  to  know. 

One  burden  answers,  ever  and  aye, 
Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow? 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Richard  Harding  Davis's  recent  journey  to  the 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean  has  borne  fruit  in  an  in- 
ternational story  of  New  York  and  Tangiers,  in 
which  three  American  types  are  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  Arabs  and  enforced  residents  of  Northern 
Africa.  The  tale  is  in  two  chapters,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished, with  illustrations,  in  the  May  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. A  short  Van  Bibber  sketch  by  Mr.  Davis, 
called  "An  Anonymous  Letter,"  will  appear  in  the 
February  Harpers, 

The  D.  Lothrop  Company  failed  on  January  5th, 
with  estimated  liabilities  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  assignment  was 
voluntary,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  Following  is 
a  briel  sketch  of  the  firm's  history  : 

The  corporation  of  the  D.  Lotbrop  Company  was  organ- 
ized by  D.  Lothrop  S;  Co.,  and  was  controlled  by  the  late 
Daniel  Lothrop  and  his  brothers  John  and  James.  Since 
Mr.  Lothrop's  death,  his  widow,  who,  as  "  Margaret 
Sidney  "  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  children's  stories,  has 
been  practically  at  the  head  of  afTairs.  It  is  understood 
that  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  control  the  popular  "  Pansy"  books 
and  some  other  of  the  more  important  publications.  The 
house  has  for  about  thirty  years  been  prominently  identified 
with  American  juvenile  literature.  It  had  its  beginning  in 
1850,  when  Mr.  Lothrop  bought  the  stock  of  books  held  by 
Elijah  Wadleigh,  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  enlarged  the  business, 
and  developed  it  successfully  ;  but  it  was  not  fairly  launched 
in  the  trade  until  the  clo?e  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Lothrop 
established  himself  in  Boston,  and  gradually  built  up  a 
large  and  thriving  publishing  business.  Later  he  issued 
Wide  Aiuake,  a  magazine  for  young  people,  which  soon 
attained  a  very  large  circulation  ;  then  came  Baby  land, 
Our  Little  Men  and  Women,  and  The  Pansy, 

The  first  (January)  number  of  the  Psychological 
Review  has  been  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  It 
is  edited  by  Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  of 
Princeton,  with  several  distinguished  cooperators. 
It  contains  President  Ladd's  address  and  three  of 
the  papers  read  on  December  27th  and  28th  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 
Other  contributors  are  Francis  Galton ,  William 
James,  Charles  A.  Strong,  and  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  The  department  devoted  to  reviews  of  cur- 
rent psychological  literature  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very 
valuable  periodical. 

Mr.  Howells's  latest  farce,  "A  Masterpiece  of 
Diplomacy,"  concerns  the  anxieties  of  the  peren- 
nially amusing  Mrs.  Roberts  over  the  supposed  ill- 
ness of  her  son.  The  farce  will  appear  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Harper's,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Sjerner. 

Mme,  Octave  Feuillet,  the  widow  of  the  novelist, 
is  about  to  publish  two  volumes  of  "Souvenirs." 

Ibsen's  star  is  rising  again  in  this  country.  The 
performance  of  "Ghosts"  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  is  followed  by  the  publication  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.  of  Professor  Boyesen's  long  promised  com- 
mentary on  his  plays. 

Messrs.  Harper  S:  Brothers  will  publish  early  next 
month : 

The  second  volume  of  George  William  Curtis's  works, 
edited  by  Professor  Norton  ;  a  new  volume  in  the  Odd 
Number  Series,  "Parisian  Points  of  View,"  from  the 
French  of  Ludovic  Halevy,  by  Edith  V.  B.  Matthews ; 
"  In  Direct  Peril,"  a  new  story  by  David  Christie  Murray  ; 
"  The  Mystery  of  Abel  Forefinger,"  by  William  Drysdale, 
in  Harper's  Young  People  Series;  "A  Child's  History  ol 
Spain,"  by  John  Bonner;  "The  Science  of  the  Earth," 
by   Sir  J.  William   Dawson,  C.  M.  G.,   LL.  D.;  "Dodge's 
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Practical  Biology,"  by  Professor  Charles  Wright  Dodge; 
"The  Jewish  Question "i  "Our  English  Cousins,"  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis  ;  "  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes," 
by  A.  Conan  Doyle  ;  and  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson's 
latest  novel,  "  Horace  Chase." 

.  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  promise  in  the  near 
future  a  new  work  by  Lewis  Carroll,  a  continuation 
0/  "  Sylvie  and  Bruno."  This  house  will  also  pub- 
lish a  text-book  on  "Anatomy  and  Physiology  for 
Nurses,"  by  Diana  Clifford  Kimber  and  Louise 
Darche,  designed  to  fill  a  middle  place  between  the 
text-book  for  medical  students  and  that  for  children 
in  school. 

George  Augustus  Sala  has  been  for  some  time  at 
work  on  his  memoirs,  which  will  be  published  during 
the  coming  summer. 

Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  it  is  reported,  has  in 
mind  the  writing  of  a  great  realistic  Hoosier 
drama. 

The  publication  of  Miss  Mary  Wilkins's  new 
novel,  "  Pembroke,"  has  been  begun  in  Harper's 
Weekly.  It  is  a  tale  of  New  England  village  life — 
a  love-story. 


New    Publications. 
"Adirondack   Readings"   is  the   title  of   a  small 
book  of   poems    by    Edward    Sherwood    Creamer 
which  has  recently  been  published  for  the  author  by 
Charles  Wells  Moulton,  Buffalo. 

"Two,"  a  story  of  English  school-boy  life,  by 
Barry  Pain,  one  of  the  new  school  of  English  hu- 
morists, has  been  published  by  the  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  A  Tragic  Blunder,"  an  English  novel,  by  Mrs. 
Lovett  Cameron,  has  been  issued  in  the  Select 
Novels  Series  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"A  Comedy  of  Masks,"  by  Ernest  Dowson  and 
Arthur  Moore,  a  lively  and  entertaining  novel  of 
society  and  artistic  life  in  London,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  Out  of  the  Sunset  Sea"  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by 
Albion  W.  Tourgee,  in  which  the  story  of  Columbus's 
voyage  of  discovery  is  retold  in  the  form  of  fiction. 
Published  by  Merrill  &  Baker,  New  York  ;  price, 
$i-75- 

"  The  Romance  of  an  Empress  :  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,"  translated  from  the  French  of  R.  Walis- 
zewski,  which  is  noticed  at  length  in  another  page  of 
this  issue,  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"Ninette:  A  Redwoods  Idyl,"  by  John  Vance 
Cheney,  is  a  poem  in  which  is  narrated  a  pretty 
love-story,  the  scene  of  which  is  lafd  in  the  Napa 
Valley.  The  author  has  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  California,  and  these  he  has 
artistically  portrayed  in  the  poem.  Published  by 
William  Doxey,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Petrarch  and  Other  Essays  "  is  the  title  of  a  vol- 
ume which  many  San  Franciscans  will  be  glad  to  see 
and  which  will  doubtless  be  enjoyed  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  author's  personal  friends.  It  contains 
five  essays  by  the  late  ex-Judge  Timothy  H. 
Rearden,  a  scholarly  man  and  a  polished  writer, 
and  two  sketches  of  the  author,  by  Ambrose  Bierce 
and  Warren  Olney.  The  titles  of  the  essays  are 
'Francis  Petrarch,"  "Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet 
Laureate,"  "  Ditmarsh  and  Klaus  Groth,"  "Fritz 
Reuter's  Life  and  Works,"  and  "  Ballads  and 
Lyrics,"  and  to  them  is  added  a  poem,  "  The  Sea  1 
The  Sea  1  "  Published  by  William  Doxey,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  $1.50. 

W.  Clark  Russell  had  a  brilliant  inspiration  when 
he  wrote  "  The  Emigrant  Ship."  All  his  novels  are 
interesting  for  their  vivid  descriptions  of  the  inci- 
dents of  a  sailor's  life,  but  in  this  last  story  he  has 
made  his  hero  a  ship's  mate,  who  is  "shanghaied" 
in  mid-ocean  by  a  ship-load  of  fair  emigrants  bound 
for  Australia  and  matrimony.  They  are,  somehow, 
without  a  navigator,  and  impress  him,  not  unwill- 
ingly, into  their  service,  and,  in  turn,  he  drills  a 
ship's  crew  of  sturdy  lasses,  who  soon  become  very 
creditable  sailormen.  Of  course  the  hero  meets  an 
old  sweetheart  among  the  emigrant  girls,  and  so  love 
is  added  to  the  factors  in  the  story  already  indicated. 
Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Last  Years  of  Louis  XV."  is  the  last  of 
Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's  brilliant  volumes  on  the 
Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  "  The  Court  and  the  City  at  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV.,"  in  which  he  devotes 
separate  chapters  to  the  king,  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  the  magistracy,  the  middle  classes,  the  peo- 
ple, political  women,  love,  the  salons,  and  the  philos- 
ophers ;  and  "The  Women  of  Versailles  at  the 
End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV.,"  among  whom  were 
the  Du  Barry,  Mme.  Louise  of  France,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  Maria  Theresa,  the  last  chapter  de- 
scribing the  death  of  the  king.  An  added  chapter 
on  "  The  Scaffold  of  Mme.  du  Barry  "  is  appended 
as  an  epilogue.  "  The  Last  Years  of  Louis  XV."  is 
among  the  most  interesting  of  M.  de  Saint-Amand's 
brilliantly  graphic  and  epigrammatic  volumes.  It 
contains  the  usual  portraits,  and  is  indexed.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner'sSons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

An  English  lady  of  culture  and  intelligence,  who 
has  recently  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States, 
makes  the  following  observations  in  a  recent  letter  : 
"  While  in  New  York,  I  missed  the  ports -cache*  re,  or 
covered  entrance  for  carriages.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  for,  on  a  winter's  night,  it  is  disagreeable 
to  be  forced  to  alight  from  one's  carriage  on  the  side- 
walk, and  to  be  buffeted  by  wind  and  weather  while 
walking  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  house  door.  No 
amount  of  awnings  can  obviate  this  defect,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  entire  house  is  spoiled  thereby.  When 
I  first  saw  the  superb  edifices  belonging  to  New 
York  magnates,  I  was  struck  by  the  total  absence  of 
any  kind  of  garden  surrounding  them.  In  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Berlin, 
the  hotels  owned  by  the  upper  ten  are  always  entre 
cour  et  jardin,  and  are  thus  isolated  from  direct 
contact  with  the  street.  This  certainly  contributes  to 
make  life  pleasant  for  their  inmates,  and  1  can  not 
help  being  surprised  that,  where  money  is  no  object, 
such  a  plan  should  not  be  generally  adopted."  She 
does  not  overrate  the  discomforts  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  covered  entrance  for  carriages,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  even  the 
costliest  of  New  York  residences  are  without  this  de- 
sirable feature,  usual  as  it  is  in  European  houses  of 
similar  consequence.  Her  surprise  that  these  resi- 
dences in  New  York  are  almost  universally  built 
flush  with  the  street-line  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  neighboring  dwellings,  with  only  a  contracted 
yard  at  the  back  for  kitchen  purpose  exclusively,  is 
justifiable.  Houses  which  are  positive  palaces,  so 
far  as  cost  goes,  are  not  distinguished  by  a  liberal 
open  space  surrounding  them,  but  form  portions  of 
closely  built  blocks  of  dwellings,  so  that  the  effect 
of  magnificence  and  distinction  is  destroyed.  The 
men  of  fortune  who  put  up  and  maintain  such  houses, 
if  they  can  afford  to  build,  can  afford  to  purchase  the 
liberal  space  which  is  the  most  impressive  indication 
of  luxurious  and  princely  wealth  in  a  crowded  com- 
munity. 

The  latest  development  in  cooperation  is  the 
Widowers'  Association  of  Dresden.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  widowers'  club.  A  man  becomes  eligible  on 
the  death  of  his  wife.  An  application  for  member- 
ship may  be  anticipated  a  day  or  two  in  advance, 
fortified  by  the  physician's  certificate.  The  response 
of  the  association,  which  is  a  token  of  the  applicant's 
acceptance,  is  taking  charge  of  the  funeral  and  re- 
lieving the  inconsolable  one  from  its  painful  details, 
decorations,  accounts,  precedence,  and  like  matters. 
This  is  followed  up  by  engaging  governesses  for 
the  bereaved  children,  putting  them  out  to  nurse,  if 
necessary,  providing  satisfactory  servants  to  look  out 
for  the  comfort  of  the  family.  More  immediate  con- 
solation in  the  form  of  lighter  entertainment  is  pro- 
vided for  the  widower  at  the  club.  For  a  certain 
period  the  bereaved  man  is  the  subject  of  club 
hospitality.  In  case  of  heavier  periods  of  affliction, 
and  there  are  several  new  members,  each  is  put  in 
the  hands  of  suitable  committees. 


Discussing  the  temptations  that  assail  American 
girls  who  go  to  Germany  unchaperoned  to  study 
music,  a  lady  who  has  lived  in  Berlin  said  recently 
to  a  New  York  Times  writer:  "Let  no  one  take  it 
for  granted  that  she  can  not  at  least  do  foolish 
things  that  cause  her  to  blush  in  after  life.  German 
girls  are  kept  under  strict  surveillance  by  their 
parents  until  their  marriage,  when  the  duty  of 
watchfulness  is  transferred  to  the  husband.  Right 
faithfully  does  he  perform  it,  trusting  his  wife  in  no 
man's  company  but  his  own.  He  says  that  women 
are  virtuous  when  they  must  be.  This  social  tenet 
may  explain  the  freedom  of  behavior  of  both  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  men  toward  American  girls, 
who,  on  their  part,  by  their  unrestrained  manners, 
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handsome  dress,  independent  carriage,  and  evident 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  other  sex,  invite  atten- 
tions which  they  would  not  think  of  receiving  at 
home.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  young  men  are  per- 
mitted to  make  calls  in  their  rooms,  and  are  treated 
to  canned  oysters,  cooked  on  their  own  oil-stoves, 
and  champagne.  Or  the  girls  accept  invitations 
from  comparative  strangers  to  the  theatre,  and  sup- 
per afterward.  They  flirt  outrageously  with  opera- 
glasses  in  the  theatre,  and  walk  in  the  outside  gal- 
leries between  the  acts  with  chance  acquaintances." 


A  young  woman  who  spent  some  time  in  Leipsic, 
studying  music  in  the  conservatory,  adds  to  this 
some  of  her  experiences  while  a  student  of  a  Ger- 
man city  :  "  I  was  so  often  spoken  to  on  my  way  to 
and  from  my  lessons  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  or  alarm.  '  Good  morning,  fraulein  ;  I  will 
walk  with  you,'  and  a  stranger  would  keep  me  com- 
pany for  several  blocks,  talking  all  the  time.  My 
refuge  was  in  pretending  ignorance  of  the  language. 
'  Good  morning,  my  dear  fraulein  ;  how  goes  the 
music?'  The  roll  of  music  that  I  carried  proclaimed 
me  a  conservatory  student.  Once  a  man  pulled  up 
my  veil,  stuck  apiece  of  chocolate  in  my  mouth, 
saying,  '  Take  a  bite,  fraulein  ;  it  is  good.'  Another 
time  I  was  persistently  followed  and  addressed  by  a 
fellow  whom  I  escaped  only  by  fleeing  into  a  private 
house  and  begging  protection  of  the  good  frau.  My 
timid  little  landlady  thought  the  cause  of  my  troubles 
might  lie  in  a  red  feather  which  adorned  my  black 
hat.  With  the  true  American  spirit,  I  determined 
always  to  wear  red  feathers.  But  I  paid  the  penalty, 
especially  in  the  fair  times,  when  the  city  was  filled 
with  Russians  and  Poles,  Jews  with  heavy  beards, 
unwashed  merchants  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  was  impossible  to 
escape  their  stares  and  remarks :  '  Blonde,  by 
Jove  ! '  '  Look  at  her  fine  hair  1 '  '  Nice  little 
feet!'  or  something  equally  silly  and  impertinent. 
I  had  a  little  legal  business,  and,  when  I  asked  my 
lawyer  for  his  fee,  he  said  he  would  take  it  in  a  kiss. 
As  up  to  that  moment  he  had  been  perfectly  gentle- 
manly in  his  treatment  of  me,  and,  as  he  was  an 
oldish  man,  I  was  thunderstruck.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  so  fair  a  client  seldom  graced  his  office,  that 
love  of  me  made  it  a  pleasure  to  serve  me,  etc.  I 
fled  from  the  office,  humiliated  beyond  words  to  de- 
scribe. I  consulted  an  oculist,  and  went  to  his 
office  three  times.  Twice  I  was  treated  profession- 
ally. On  the  third  time,  he  offered  to  kiss  me. 
When  I  indignantly  refused  and  started  to  leave  the 
room,  he  said:  'All  right,  if  you  don't  want  to. 
American  girls  do  not  usually  object.'  When  I  re- 
lated this  to  my  landlady — the  pious  creature  who 
advised  against  the  red  feather — she  said  :  '  You  need 
not  mind  that.  He  is  a  very  renowned  man.  People 
come  from  all  Europe  to  consult  him.  A  kiss  from 
him  would  not  be  so  bad  as  from  an  ordinary  man,' 
and  she  could  not  understand  why  I  would  rather 
have  trouble  with  my  eyes  than  go  near  that  doctor 
again." 

If  in  olden  days  milady  "  swore  her  pretty  oath  by 
yea  and  nay,"  the  modern  dame  of  fashion  (says  the 
New  York  Tribune  J,  with  the  frankness  of  her  world 
and  period,  uses  the  "big,  big  D"  quite  openly. 
Smoking  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  among  the 
young  married  women  belonging  to  the  smartest  set, 
and  swearing  is  the  latest  development.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  of  late  to  hear  pretty  women  use 
among  their  intimates  very  strong  language  indeed. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  and  fortunately,  too,  for 
the  general  good,  these  little  indulgences  are  con- 
fined to  the  vie  iniime  of  the  inner  circle,  while  to 
society  at  large  the  modern  woman  of  the  world  is  a 
model  ol  cold  propriety.  There  has  grown  up  in 
London — and,  of  course,  New  York  has  adopted  this 
latest  innovation — a  latitude  of  speech  and  action 
among  the  truly  initiated  of  a  certain  set  that  is 
somewhat  appalling  to  those  who  hold  the  old-fash- 
ioned standard  of  what  a  lady  may  and  may  not  do. 


The  social  season  in  New  York  grows  shorter  every 
year,  but  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  opera 
season  until  the  beginning  of  Lent  is  still  too  long  for 
the  health  of  the  majority  of  society  women.  At  almost 
any  social  gathering  where  women  of  social  promi- 
nence may  be  seen  in  New  York  to-day  (says  the 
Evening  Sun  J  (here  is  a  notable  show  of  haggard 
faces,  heavy  eyes,  and  muddy  skins.  People  who 
live  rationally  all  the  rest  of  the  year  compress  into 
two  or  three  months  of  the  season  the  most  violent 
excitement  conceivable.  They  are  literally  on  the 
jump  all  day  long,  sit  erect  in  their  boxes  in  the 
evening  at  the  opera,  and  rush  thence  to  a  ball, 
where  they  stay  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  arise  weary  and  worn  the  following  day 
and  hurry  through  another  interminable  series  of 
social  entertainments.  The  weather  is  never  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  even  a 
greater  mortality  does  not  exist  in  society  than  that 
chronicled,  considering  the  risks  to  which  the  women 
subject  themselves.  A  prominent  society  woman 
commented  a  few  days  ago  on  the  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  men  to  be  seen  at  the  "teas"  at  houses 
where  the  women  are  "at  home."  They  are  either 
immature,  dried-up  boys  of  seventeen,  or  decrepit 
beaus  of  the  era  of  1842. 


The  violet  is  the  favorite  flower  this  season,  the 
New  York  Sun  declares.  The  American  Beauty 
rose,  which  was  so  popular  among  the  fashionable 


last  winter,  has  taken  a  back  seat,  and  violets  in  the 
forms  of  bouionnieres  and  immense  hand  and  corsage 
bouquets  are  now  in  greater  demand.  Very  large 
bouquets  of  violets  are  the  particular  fancy.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  florist  to  receive  an  order  for  a 
cluster  of  five  hundred  violets,  which  means  a  bill  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  against  the  purchaser. 
The  popularity  of  the  flower  has  received  an  impetus 
from  Frederick  Gebhard,  who  has  sent  to  his  fiancie, 
Miss  Louise  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  bouquets  of  a 
thousand  double  violets.  On  the  evening  their  en- 
gagement was  announced,  Miss  Morris  carried  a 
bouquet  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing two  thousand  violets.  Miss  Genevieve  Mott,  at 
her  coming-out  reception  a  few  days  ago,  hid  herself 
behind  a  gigantic  bouquet,  which,  including  the 
ferns  and  smilax  forming  the  cluster,  was  fully 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  and  contained  fifteen 
hundred  double  violets.  A  lady,  very  well  known  in 
society,  attracted  attention  ^it  the  musicale  given  re- 
cently by  Miss  De  Forest  and  Miss  Callender  by 
wearing  a  large  cluster  of  violets  fixed  to  the  sleeves 
at  each  shoulder,  as  well  as  a  bouquet  of  the  same 
flowers  in  the  centre  of  her  bertha.  The  fashion 
seems  to  have  adapted  itself  to  the  prevailing  hard 
times,  as  violets  have  not  been  so  cheap  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Many  shoe-stores  and  some  shoe-factories  now 
make  it  a  point  to  prevent  women  from  finding  out 
what  size  shoes  they  are  buying.  That  seems  curi- 
ous, but  it  grows  out  of  a  peculiarity  of  womankind 
which  gives  the  shoe-clerks  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
They  say  that  the  majority  of  women  will  not  try  a 
shoe  that  is  the  right  size.  They  nearly  all  want 
them  to  be  too  small.  It  often  happens  that  a 
woman  buys  a  shoe  which  she  has  declared  to  be 
the  most  comfortable  that  she  ever  put  on  her  feet. 
Then  she  gets  home  and  sees  the  number,  or  sees  it 
before  the  purchase  is  wrapped  up,  and  if  it  is  a 
shade  larger  than  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing,  she  will  not  take  the  purchase.  On  this  ac- 
count there  has  grown  up  a  custom  of  marking  shoes 
with  a  cipher  system,  which  only  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  can  understand.  The  result  is  that 
many  women  are  more  wisely  shod  than  ever  they 
were  before. 

Small  change  (says  the  Bazar)  is  as  valuable  in 
the  commerce  of  life  in  other  departments  as  in  that 
of  the  exchequer.  The^e  are  people  who  can  talk 
extremely  well  on  learned  and  serious  subjects,  but 
they  have  no  small  change.  The  quick  jest  and  easy 
repartee  of  the  drawing-room  are  not  for  them. 
Helplessly  and  hopelessly,  with  gloom  settling  over 
their  faces  and  despair  in  their  souls,  they  sit  by 
while  less  gifted  people  chat,  and  laugh,  and  have 
good  times.  The  trouble  is  they  are  destitute  of 
small  change.  This  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
society  where  there  is  not  time  for  homilies  and 
treatises,  but  where  everything  is  froth  and  foam. 
The  airy  butterfly  flight  of  their  neighbors  confuses 
and  disturbs  them.  Their  forces  must,  so  to  speak, 
be  drawn  up  in  order,  and  prepared  to  charge  on  the 
enemy,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  All  this  takes 
time  and  thought,  and  the  enemy  is  up  and  away, 
skirmishing  triumphantly  elsewhere,  before  the  un- 
lucky opponent  has  arranged  bis  line  of  battle.  By 
all  means  let  those  who  would  succeed  in  society 
carry  about  the  small  change  of  conversation. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant,  during  his  stay  in  America, 
learned  a  fact  or  two  concerning  the  odoriferous 
onion,  which  he  has  recently  made  public  for  the 
benefit  of  English  girls  in  general  and  ugly  English 
girls  in  particular.  "If  ugly  girls."  he  remarks, 
will  eat  onions,  they  won't  be  ugly  any  longer.  Ug- 
liness is  often  the  result  of  bad  health  alone.  Health 
is  beautiful  and  onions  are  health-giving."  They 
brighten  the  complexion,  and  consequently  lighten 
the  feminine  heart.  "  In  America,"  says  the  famous 
author,  "  some  of  the  best  people,  particularly  in 
literary  and  academic  circles,  are  not  *  at  home '  even 
to  their  most  intimate  friends  on  Sunday."  They 
devote  that  day  to  the  consumption  of  the  leek. 
Here  is  a  grand  new  feminine  excuse.  The  ever- 
lasting but  convenient  headache  may  now  yield  to 
the  health-giving  onion. 
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JUST   PUBLISHED. 

Professor  J.  Norman  Lockyer's  New  and  Important 
Work. 

THE  DAWN  OF  ASTRONOMY: 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  TEMPLE  WORSHIP  AND 
MYTHOLOGY    OF   THE   ANCIENT    EGYP- 
TIANS.    With   numerous  illustrations   and   full- 
page  plates.    By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S., 
author  of  "The   Meteoritic   Hypothesis,"   "The 
Chemistry  of  the  Sun,"  etc.     Royal  8vo.    $5.00. 
***  In  this  work  the  author  embodies  the  result  of  at- 
tempts he_ has  recently  made  to  ascertain   "  the  early  astro- 
nomical views  of  the  Egyptians  by  a  study  of  their  temples 
and  the  mythology  connected  with  the  various  cults."     Full 
of  striking  (act  and  suggestion   in  what  is  a  new  field  of 
inquiry,  it  appeals  alike  to  the  student  of  astronomy,  archae- 
ology, and  mythology,  as  well  as  to  readers  taking  only  a 
general  interest  in  these  subjects. 

Professor  Tarr's  New  Book. 

ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

With  briefer  mention  of  foreign  mineral  products. 
By  R.  S.  TARR,  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  Cornell  University.  8vo. 
&.00. 

ROMANCE  OF  THlTlNSECT  WORLD. 

By  Miss  N.  L.  Badenoch.  With  illustrations  by 
Margaret  J.  D.  Badenoch  and  others.  Crown  8vo. 
$1.25. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  insect  life." — 
Arew  York  Times. 

"This  is  a  wonderfully  instructive  and  entertaining 
book,  valuable  alike  to  the  entomologist  and  the  every-day 
lover  of  various  branches  of  natural  historv." — Boston 
Journal. 

New  Book  by  Professor  Boyesen. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  HENRIK  IBSEN. 

By  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  at  Columbia  College, 
author  of  "Goethe  and  Schiller,"  "Essays  on 
German  Literature,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
$2  00. 

THE  LOVERS  LEXICON. 

A  hand-book  for  Novelists,  Playwrights,  Philoso- 
phers, and  Minor  Poets  ;  but  especially  for  the  en- 
amored. By  Frederick  Greenwood.  Crown 
8  vo.    $1.50. 

"A.  group  of  genial  yet  incisive  papers.  ...  A  certain 
quaint  originality  and  mild,  olden-time  flavor  characterizes 
them  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Thoughtful  as  well  as  witty,  it  is  a 
book  for  the  library  of  every  book-lover,  and  has  come  to 
stay." — Public  Opinion. 

THE  MEMORIESllF  DEAN  HOLE. 

With  illuslrations  from  original  sketches  by  Leech 
and  Thackeray  and  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
Twelfth  thousand,     izmo,  cloth.    $2  25. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  New  Book. 

ESSAYS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY: 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.  By  Goldwin  Smith, 
D.C.L.,  author  of 'Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Question,"  etc.     i2mo.    $2  25. 

"  Q  's  "  New  Book. 

THE  DELECTABLE  DUCHY. 

Stories,  Studies,  and  Sketches.     By  A.  T.  QuiLLER- 

Couch,  author  of  "  Noughts  and  Crosses,"  "  The 

Blue  Pavilions,"  etc.     i2mo.    $1.00. 

"  There  is  something  extremely  delicate  and  fine  in  these 
half-pathetic  and  half- humorous  sketches." — Tlie  Outlook. 

"The  book  is  bright,  fresh,  and  strong  from  cover  to 
cover." — Boston  Gazette. 

Mark  Rutlurford's  New  Novel. 

CATHERINE  FURZE. 

By  Mark  Rutherford,  author  of  "The  Revolu- 
tion   in    Tanners    Lane."     Edited    by  his    friend, 
Reuben  Shapcott.     $1  00. 
"One  of  the  notable  books  of   the  season.     There   arc 

two  leading  characters— Catherine  and  the  rector.  Cardew. 

They  deserve  a  place  as  great  character  stories  in  classic 

literature." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
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The  Fry  High  Tea. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry  gave  a  high  tea  last  Thursday  at 
her  residence  on  Jackson  Street,  between  the  hours 
of  five  and  nine  o'clock,  at  which  she  hospitably  en- 
tertained several  hundred  of  her  friends.  She  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry, 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Hay,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs. 
Charles  Justin  Bailey,  Mrs.  M.  Castle,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Ford,  Mrs.  A.J.  Ralston,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  Homer 
S.  King,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Miss  McClure,  Miss 
Mae  Dimond,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Miss  Mary 
Grant,  Miss  Belle  Grant,  Misses  Upson,  of  Sacra- 
mento, Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood, 
Miss  Booth  and  Miss  Claire  Ralston,  of  Oakland, 
Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  and  Miss  Adele  Perrin.  The 
various  rooms  were  handsomely  decorated  with 
potted  plants  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  floors 
were  canvased.  Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 
played  concert  selections  during  the  hours  of  the  re- 
ception, and  also  played  for  the  dancing,  which  com- 
menced at  nine  o'clock  and  continued  until  a  [ate 
hour.  Refreshments  were  served  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ludwig  &  Co.  The  affair  was  a  success  in 
every  way. 

The  Blair  Lunch-Party. 

A  very  pleasant  affair  of  the  week  was  the  lunch- 
party  given  by  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Jennie  Blair,  last  Thursday  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Justin  Bailey.  There  were  eighteen  ladies  at  the 
table,  which  was  handsomely  decorated.  In  the 
centre  was  a  square  of  Venetian  lace,  over  pink  silk, 
upon  which  was  a  crystal  bowl  full  of  La  France 
roses.  At  each  corner  of  the  centre-piece  was  a 
silver  lamp  having  a  shade  of  pink  silk.  Two  other 
bowls  of  La  France  roses  and  two  silver  candelabra, 
with  pink  candles  and  shades,  also  graced  the  table 
with  pretty  effect.  The  menu  was  an  elaborate  one, 
and  several  hours  were  devoted  to  its  enjoyment. 
Those  present  were : 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs. 
Charles  Justin  Bailey,  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank, 
Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Frederick  Green,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mrs.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  and  Miss  Blair. 


The  Moore  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Miriam  Moore  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
last  Wednesday  at  her  home,  1809  Broadway,  and 
and  entertained  fifteen  of  her  friends.  There  was  a 
pretty  decoration  of  daffodils  and  other  attractive 
flowers.  A  couple  of  hours  were  pleasantly  passed 
at  the  table  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  delicious  menu. 
Miss  Moore's  guests  were  : 

Mrs.  Charles  Moore,  Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Mrs.  George 
Davis  Boyd,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Sally  Maynard, 
Miss  Fanny  Loughborough,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss 
Alice  McCutchen,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Edith  McBean, 
Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Grace  Llewellyn  Jones,  Miss  Alice 
Hobart,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  and  Miss  Woolrich. 


The  Ladies'  Club  of  '93. 
The  members  of  the  Ladies'  Club  of  '93  gave 
their  fifth  and  last  party  prior  to  the  Lenten  season 
on  Thursday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Miss 
Virginia  Stump,  1424  McAllister  Street.  The  dec- 
orations were  in  exquisite  taste  and  added  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  rooms.  The  tarly  part  of 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  rausicale,  after  which 
there  was  dancing  until  a  late  hour.  Miss  Stump 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Irwin  C.  Stump, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Bradbury,  Mrs.  W.  V.  Bryan,  Miss 
McLaine,  Miss  Behlow,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Miss 
Maude  A.  Smith. 


The  San  Francisco  Verein. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  their  new  club-house,  corner  of  Post 
and  Leavenworth  Streets,  last  Saturday.  To  cele- 
brate the  event  they  gave  an  entertainment  at  the 
verein  in  the  evening.  A  large  number  of  members 
and  a  few  invited  guests  were  assembled  in  the  ball- 
room at  ten  o'clock,  where  a  score  of  tables  were 
arranged  for  a  supper  which  was  served  at  once. 
Between  the  courses  there  were  addresses,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  by  members  of  the  club  and 
a  Spanish  orchestra. 

Colonel  M.  H.  Hecht,  president  of  the  verein, 
was  the  presiding  officer,  and  filled  his  position  most 
capably.  There  were  addresses  by  Mr.  E,  S. 
Heller,  Mr.  Samuel  Saalburg,  Mr.  Marcus  Gerstle, 
Dr.  Abrams,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Simon,  and  an  original 
poem  in  German  by  Mr.  Herman  Cohn,  while  the 
musical  features  were  songs  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss 
and  Mr.  Louis  Greenebaum,  and  a  violin  solo  by 
Mr.  Robert  Hochstadter.  The  affair  was  highly  in- 
teresting, and  the  festivities  were  prolonged  until 
early  morning. 

The  Ziska  Musicale. 
Mme.  B.  Ziska  and  the  pupils  of  her  school  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  their  friends  last  Tuesday 
evening  and  entertained  them  with  a  musical   pro- 
gramme that  was  quite  interesting.     Mr.  Theodore 
Wores,  the  artist,  was  the  special  guest  of  the  even- 
ing.   There  were  vocal  and  instrumental  selections 
ot  rae'H  given  during  the  evening  by  Professor  Sauv 
Iiss  Seiler,  Miss  Tungate,  Miss  Ramirez,  Mrs, 
-.ties J.  Dickman,  Miss  Alice  Ziska,  Mr.  Alfred 


Wilkie,  Mr.  Frank  Mitchell,  Miss  Gage,  Miss  Mc- 
Bean, Miss  Smith,  and  Miss  Goetting.  Light  re- 
freshments were  served.  The  pleasant  affair  ended 
at  midnight. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Grace  Elizabeth  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  and 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Madison,  of  this  city. 

The  Impromptu  Club  will  give  its  first  ball  of  this 
season  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Monday  evening,  February  5th.  The  cards  call  for 
attendance  at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  The  patron- 
esses are  Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Don- 
ohoe,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllis- 
ter, Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard,  Mrs.  Percy  Moore, 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  have  issued  invita- 
tions for  a  dancing-party  which  they  will  give  at 
their  residence,  corner  of  Clay  and  Laguna  Streets, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  29th. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman,  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman 
have  issued  invitations  for  a  dancing-party,  which 
they  will  give  next  Friday  evening  at  their  residence 
in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Hager  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Emelie  Hager, 
will  give  a  matinee  tea  today  at  their  residence,  1809 
Gough  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Moore  and  Miss  Miriam  Moore  will 
entertain  their  friends  at  a  matinee  tea  next  Tuesday 
at  their  residence,  1809  Broadway.  The  hours  are 
from  five  until  seven  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  give  a  matinee  tea  next 
Tuesday  at  her  residence  on  Bush  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Gallatin  have  issued  invitations 
for  a  reception  which  they  will  give  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  3d,  at  their  residence,  north-west 
corner  of  Jackson  and  Scott  Streets. 

Mrs.  Camillo  Martin  and  Miss  Grace  Martin  will 
give  a  cotillion  next  Thursday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Geary  Street. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  has  issued  invitations  for  a 
reception  which  she  will  give  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Ella  Hobart  gave  a  small 
and  entirely  informal  cotillion  last  Monday  evening 
at  their  residence,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  There 
were  only  about  twenty  couples  present.  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway  directed  the  figures,  which 
were  familiar  ones,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  a  delicious  supper  was  served. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Dancing  Class  took 
place  last  Thursday  evening  at  Lunt's  Hall.  There 
was  a  much  larger  attendance  than  at  the  first  meet- 
ing. Six  figures  of  the  cotillion  were  danced  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  whose 
partner  was  Miss  Frances  Moore.  Dancing  was 
kept  up  until  midnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  gave  an  enjoyable 
oinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence, 
and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent, 
Mrs.  Lillie  Thomas,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Laura 
Bates,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Walter 
Leonard  Dean,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Ayer. 

Mrs.  James  Phelan  gave  a  dinner-party  at  her  resi- 
dence, corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Valencia  Streets, 
last  Monday  evening,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gar- 
ceau,  who  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  here  as 
Miss  Gertrude  Hyde.  She  is  here  from  Chicago  on 
a  month's  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  George  Hyde, 
and  will  remain  a  couple  of  weeks  longer,  when  Dr. 
Garceau  will  come  out  to  accompany  her  home. 
The  appointments  of  the  dinner  were  perfect,  and 
the  evening  was  delightfully  passed. 

Miss  Maud  Howard  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  last  Friday  evening,  at  her  residence 
in  Oakland,  after  which  the  entire  party  attended  the 
german  given  by  the  Oakland  Cotillion  Club  at 
Masonic  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Center  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  on  Friday  evening  at  their  residence, 
corner  of  Vallejo  and  Fillmore  Streets. 

Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  gave  a  most  enjoyable 
lunch-party  last  Wednesday,  at  her  residence,  1206 
Post  Street. 

Miss  Maude  Burke,  of  New  York,  gave  a  delight- 
ful lunch  party  at  the  Palace  Ho'el  last  Monday,  at 
which  she  entertained  Miss  Deming,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Beth  Sperry,  and  Miss  Celia  Tobin. 

Judge  E.  W.  McKinstry  entertained  a  party  of 
gentlemen  at  luncheon  last  Thursday  at  his  resi- 
dence, 1237  O'Farrell  Street. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  gave  her  first  "  at 
home  "  of  this  season  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
her  residence  on  Harrison  Street,  and  entertained 
many  of  her  friends.  She  will  receive  again  next 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Minnie  Houghton,  pleasantly  entertained  many  of 
their  friends  last  Monday  afternoon  at  their  second 
reception,  which  they  gave  in  their  parlors  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  her  second  "  at  home  " 
last  Friday  afternoon  on  her  residence  at  Pacific  Ave- 
nue, and  pleasantly  entertained  many  of  her  friends. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  gave  a  matinee 
tea  last  Tuesday  in  his  studio  in  the  Crocker  Build- 
ing. Quite  a  number  of  his  friends  were  present 
and  viewed  the  paintings  he  brought  over  from 
Japan,  which  were  the  result  of  several  months'  work 
in  the  land  of  the  Mikado. 

Mrs.  Pedar  Sather  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Satur- 
day at  her  residence   in   Oikland,  and  received  a 


large  number  of  her  friends.  She  was  assisted  in 
entertaining  by  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Mrs. 
Remi  Chabot,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston, 
Miss  Annie  Miller,  Miss  May  Burnham,  Missjosie 
Chabot,  Miss  Loreta  Booth,  Miss  Claire  Ralston, 
Miss  Ella  Goodall,  and  Miss  Grace  Barstow. 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's  matinee  tea  last  Saturday 
was  given  in  honor  of  her  sister,  Miss  Henshaw,  of 
Boston,  who  is  visiting  her.  Her  residence,  2422 
Fillmore  Street,  was  thronged  with  callers  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  they  were  all  charmingly  entertained. 
Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  F.  L. 
H.  Noble,  Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Mrs.  John  W.  Mail- 
liard, Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  M.  Hall  McAllister, 
Miss  Carolan,  Miss  Dibblee,  and  Miss  Julia  Peyton. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Sat- 
urday in  her  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of 
Miss  Sara  Collier,  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Collier.  It  was  well  attended  and  pleasant  in 
every  way.  The  hostess  and  her  honored  guest 
were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford, 
Mrs.  Otto  Favre.  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Ella  Ho- 
bart, Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen, 
Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Miss  Alice 
Decker,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Carolan. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  gave  a  matinee  tea  at  her  home, 
on  California  Street,  from  four  until  seven  o'clock  last 
Saturday,  and  entertained  several  hundred  of  her 
friends.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Alphonso  Wigmore,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Wright,  Mrs.  John  Boggs,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Horace  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn,  Miss 
Ruger,  Miss  Ives,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Miss  Nellie 
Jolliffe,  and  Miss  Shepard. 

A  pleasant  affair  of  last  Saturday  was  the  matinee 
tea  given  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  at  her  residence, 
2123  California  Street..  She  was  assisted  in  receiving 
her  many  guests  by  Miss  Mason  and  a  bevy  of  this 
season's  debutantes,  comprising  Miss  Katherine  Lee 
Jones,  Miss  Aileen  Goad,  Miss  Sophie  Coleman, 
Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Grace 
Llewellyn  Jones,  and  Miss  Ethel  Murphy. 

Miss  Alvina  Heuer,  who  is  well  known  in  amateur 
musical  circles,  was  married  on  Friday  evening, 
January  19th,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Eaton  Willson,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Heuer,  2117  Taylor  Street.  Miss  Bert  Heuer 
and  Miss  Alice  Mooser  were  the  bridesmaids,  and 
Mr.  George  Heuer  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Schleicher  were 
the  groomsmen.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
five  o'clock  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  elaborate  repast.  Commencing  at  nine 
o'clock  a  reception  was  held  which  was  attended  by 
many  friends  of  the  young  couple.  The  wedding 
gifts  were  numerous  and  costly. 


Captain  Hall,  of  H.  M.  S.  Resolution,  has  had  an 
experience  which  he  is  likely  to  remember  for  the 
rest  of  his  career.  The  Resolution  is  a  new  battle- 
ship, and  on  her  first  voyage  she  encountered  a  ter- 
rific gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  accounts  of  her 
behavior  in  the  heavy  sea  are  somewhat  discouraging. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  water  found  their  way 
between  decks,  and  the  ship  rolled  so  badly  that  her 
officers  feared  she  would  capsize.  Captain  Hall 
thought  it  prudent  to  put  back  to  Queenstown,  and 
reached  that  port  in  safety  ;  but  the  damage  done  to 
the  ironclad  is  so  great  that  repairs  are  expected  to 
cost  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 


About  the  only  man  who  is  able  to  start  Voorhees 
to  talking  is  Dubois.  Every  time  the  young  man 
from  Idaho  makes  a  statement,  he  provokes  a  reply 
from  Voorhees,  whom  he  always  calls  "  Uncle  Dan," 
and  who  loves  him  like  a  son.  Senator  Hoar  can 
remain  in  his  seat,  reading  a  newspaper  or  a  book  of 
poems,  indifferent  to  all  that  is  going  on  about  him, 
until  Mr.  Teller  lakes  the  floor.  Then  his  attention 
wanders  from  his  reading,  and  before  long  he  is  in 
the  discussion. 


—  All  picture-frames  wade  to  order  should 
be  finished  with  ornamented  corners  to  cjver  the 
joints.  They  add  much  to  the  style  and  beauty  of 
ready-framed  pictures.  Cream  and  gold,  white  and 
silver,  all  gilt,  and  green  and  gold,  are  the  favorite 
colors  in  frames.  Highland  Heather  is  the  latest 
tint  in  fine  stationery.  All  tints  and  all  grades,  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  best,  are  so!d  by  Sanborn.  Vail  & 
Co.  They  also  have  artists'  materials  and  draughts- 
men's supplies  of  every  description. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


Dr.  Ernest  Hart,  of  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
declares  that  cholera  will  become  extinct  in  the  next 
thirty  years  because  of  the  rapid  advance  of  sanitary 


J'TPIS  true  we  have  the 
best  sand  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  but  even  that 
would  be  of  little  avail  had 
we  not  the  skill  to  make 
the  glass  and  cut  it.  To-day, 

"Dorflinger's  American  Cut  Glass" 

stands  unrivalled  because 
there  is  inwrought  into  it 
the  best  taste, high- 
est skill  and  finest 
materials. 

C.  Dorflinger  &  Sons., 
New  York. 


BOOK 
READERS 

The  following  are  a  few  of 
POPULAR  the  latest  books  published 

prices.  — all  of   which    are   worth 

reading. 

Emerson's  Natural  History  of  Intel'ect    .$'.25 

Bierce's  Can  Such  Things  B- 50 

Ba'zac's  Two  Young  Married  Women. .    1.50 

Russell's  Emigrant  Ship i.co 

Birrell's  Men,  Women,  and  Books iod 

Pomona,  by  author  of  "  Lil,"  etc 1.25 

Last  Years  of  Louis  XV.,  Saint  Amand.  1.25 
Double  Overlure,  by  author  of  "  Heav- 
enly Twins  " .50 

I-ARGEST    STOCK    OF    NEW    AND   STANDARD 
BOOKS    ON    THE   COAST. 

THE  POPULAR 
BOOKSTORE, 

10  POST  STREET,  '^Kry   * 


Fine  Art  Goods  iii  great  variety, 
Arases,  Bronzes,  and  3Iarble 
Statuary-  Mirrors,  Pictures, 
and  Framing,   OUR    Specialty. 


S.  &  G,  GUMP, 

113  Geary   St. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

J  606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 
MME.  B    21SKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 

MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2127  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  Sts. 
Board,  English,  French,  German,   Music,   Drawing,  $30 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

TRINITY     SCHOOL 

—  REMOVED    TO  — 

3300  Washington  Street,  Cor.  Central  Ave. 

Seventeenth  Year. 

Easter  Term  begins  Monday,  January  8th,  1804. 

Accredited  School  with  California  and  Leland  Stanford 
Universities.                 REV.  DR.  E.   B    SPALDING, 
Rector. 

PHILIP    KRALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

626    O'FABRELT,    STREET,     S.    F. 

SeveDteen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 

Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  "West  23d  Street,  Lop  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
the  comforts  of  a  refined  home.  Advanced 
wmk  In  English,  History,  Literature*  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages.  SI500  per  year.  For  circu- 
lars, address  Mrs.  G.  A.  CASWELL, 
Principal. 


^^0gi  "  ^ure  and  Sure.  _»  # 

(MQMuSS 

^^■^    Always  makes  wholesome  food.     A     \J1W^»^J 

Its  phenomenal  growth  is 
the  best  evidence  of  its  superiority. 


January  29,  1894. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif  ornians : 

Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Castle  and  the  Misses  Eva,  Blanche, 
and  Hilda  Castle  are  passing  the  winter  at  Nice,  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hirsch,  nee  Weil,  who  have  been 
traveling  in  Central  America  for  several  months,  are  ex- 
pected here  about  February  10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Clara  Taylor  is  here  from  Sacramento  on  a  visit  to 
Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  at  their  residence  on 
California  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  who  has  been  at  Redondo  Beach  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months,  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  at  Pasadena  and  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Bishop  left  last  Saturday  for 
Honolulu,  and  intend  being  away  about  five  weeks. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Nachtingall  and  her  son,  Mr.  H.  P.  Nacht- 
mgall,  have  gone  to  Southern  California,  and  will  be  away 
several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Amhold  have  left  the  Palace 
Hotel  and  are  residing  at  1714  Bush  Street.  Mrs.  Arnhold 
will  receive  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  afternoons 
of  each  month. 

Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton  is  visiting  her  uncle,  Mr.  Oscar 
Lapham,  at  his  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  has  returned  from  New  York 
after  an  absence  of  some  four  months.  While  en  route  here 
he  was  the  guest  for  several  days  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Parker 
Whitney  at  their  residence,  "The  Oaks,"  m  Rocklin. 

Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood  and  Miss  Jennie  Caiherwood  are 
staying  at  the  Hotel  Gerlach  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  are  at  the  Holland 
House  In  New  York  city. 

Mr,  Sanford  Sachs  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  East- 
ern States. 


Army  and   Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Rear-Admiral  Andrew  E.  K.  Benham,  U.  S.  N.,  willbe 
retired  from  service  on  April  10,  1894,  and  Rear-Admiral 
John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  retired  on  April  15.  1894. 

Lieutenant  William  C.Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.S.A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  William  F.  Hancock,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Dayton,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Petrel, 
has  been  ordered  home  for  promotion. 

Captain  John  W.  Dillenback.  First  Artillery.  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  about  five  years  ago,  has 
been  granted  four  months'  leave  of  absence  with  permission 
to  go  abroad. 

The  steamer  Marion,  in  command  of  Commander  Charles 
Y.  Gridley,  U.  S.  N.,  will  return  from  the  Asiatic  Station 
early  in  April. 

Lieutenant  Richard  C.  Croxtoi,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  duty  at  Benicia  Barracks  after  an  enjoyable 
visit  to  friends  at  Tappahannock,  Va. 

Lieutenant  N.  T.  Houston,  U.  S.  N-,  will  be  relieved 
from  duty  on  the  Petrel,  in  the  Asiatic  Station,  in  Febru- 
ary and  ordered  to  proceed  home,  when  he  will  be  granted 
three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Nathan  Sargent,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  in  the  Bureau  ol  Ordnance  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C„  and  will  leave  here  next  Tuesday  for  the  Asiatic 
Station  to  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  Petrel,  which  is  at 
Yokohama,  Japan. 


It  is  stated  that  Superintendent  Swett  will  nomi- 
nate Mr.  Charles  A.  Murdock  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Decker  from  the 
board  of  education.  The  board,  it  is  also  stated, 
will  immediately  confirm  the  nomination.  That 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  nomination  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  Mr.  Murdock  is  the  head  of  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  firm  of  Charles  A.  Murdock  & 
Co.  He  is  a  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  everything 
which  tends  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  his  influence  in 
this  community  has  always  been  a  good  one.  There 
are  few  men  here  who  are  better  fitted  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  our  public  schools  than  Charles  A.  Mur- 
dock. We  hope  he  will  be  nominated  and  confirmed 
unanimously. 

Mrs.  Lease  addressed  a  meeting  of  associated 
charities  at  Topeka  the  other  night.  She  thought 
Mayor  Harrison  would  preside  at  the  meeting,  and 
wrote  him  a  note  asking  to  be  introduced  as  "  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities."  It  was  so 
printed  on  the  programme.  But  Lewelling  pre- 
sided, and  when  he  came  to  Mrs.  Lease  he  looked 
at  her  title  and  coughed  as  he  announced,  "Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Lease,  the  peerless  orator." 


In  the  last  twenty  years  titles  of  nobility  have  al- 
most disappeared  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, there  being  but  sixty-five  remaining  instead  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  1871.  Then  there  were 
thirty  marquises,  instead  of  three,  as  at  present.  As 
no  new  ones  are  now  created,  the  old  stock  will 
presently  die  out. 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y, 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  wife  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  does  type-writing 
for  her  husband. 

Anna  Louise  Cary,  Mme.  Nordica,  and  Mme. 
Eames  are  all  natives  of  Maine. 

Mrs.  Custer  is  a  famous  billiard  player.  She  be- 
came an  expert  in  the  game  during  her  long  resi- 
dence on  the  frontier. 

Miss  Shaw,  who  has  been  doing  brilliant  work  as  a 
traveling  correspondent  for  the  London  Times,  has 
been  appointed  colonial  editor  of  that  paper. 

Miss  Nellie  Bass,  heiress  to  the  almost  fabulous 
fortune  of  the  British  brewer,  has  never  had  a  black 
velvet  dress,  and  that  luxury  she  insists  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  trousseau  now  being  prepared  for  her. 

The  Czar  has  appointed  the  Queen  of  Greece  ad- 
miral of  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Queen  Olga  has  long  been  a  most  enthusiastic 
sailor,  and  uses  her  yacht  as  other  ladies  use  their 
carriages. 

Mrs.  Walsh  Johnson,  of  Washington,  who  died 
recently,  was  pronounced  by  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia, 
who  met  her  at  a  ball,  the  handsomest  woman  in 
America.  Several  other  ladies  of  whom  he  said  the 
same  thing  are  still  living. 

Pierre  Lou"  is  said  to  owe  all  his  success  in  life  to 
his  mother's  training.  Although  she  is  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  she  performed  feats  in  mountain-climb- 
ing last  autumn  that  were  quite  beyond  her  daugh- 
ter's powers  of  endurance. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Powell,  ex-editress  of  the  Housewife, 
was  arrested  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  at  the  in- 
stance of  her  son  on  the  charge  of  purloining  manu- 
scripts. She  is  well  known  as  a  writer  over  the  nom 
depluvieoi  "Shirley  Dare." 

A  curious  form  of  snobbery  is  thus  noticed  by 
Vogue's  London  correspondent  : 

"  Lady  Tweedntouth,  mother  of  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, the  new  vice-reine  of  Canada,  causes  her  name  to 
appear  in  Burke  merely  as  '  sister  of  James,  Lord  Maghera- 
morne,'  without  any  mention  of  her  real  family  name  or 
that  of  her  father.  Her  maiden  name  was  Isabella  Hogg. 
The  present  peer  is  her  nephew,  and  it  was  one  of  his 
sisters,  the  Hon.  Edith  Hogg,  now  Mrs.  Saumarez,  who 
when  asked  at  a  dance  whether  she  was  one  of  the  '  Miss 
Hoggs,'  cheerily  replied  :  '  Oh,  yes,  I  am  one  of  the  litter."  " 

Mrs  Philip  Sheridan  is  almost  the  only  widow  of 
a  gTeat  public  man  who  absolutely  declined  purses, 
funds,  and  any  such  testimonials  after  his  death, 
and  resolutely  opposed  all  offers  from  military 
societies  and  others  who  wished  to  erect  his  tomb- 
stone. 

A  New  York  observer  writes  in  Frank  Leslie's  Il- 
lustrated: 

"  A  person  who  attracted  my  attention  was  a  thin,  pale- 
faced,  unhappy-looking  woman  nestling  in  the  corner  of  a 
brougham  as  she  drove  along  Fifth  Avenue.  By  her  side 
was  a  sturdy  child.  The  woman  was  the  widow  of  the  late 
John  Kelly,  who  ruled  Tammany  Hall  as  the  Czar  rules 
Russia.  Sirs.  Kelly  was  in  deep  mourning  for  her  sister, 
ju*t  dead.  When  John  Kelly  was  alive  the  Tammany 
Hall  politicians  fawned  upon  Mrs.  Kelly,  for  she  was  able 
to  serve  them.  But  since  her  husband's  death  she  has  been 
forgotten,  except  in  her  own  small  circle  of  friends.  Her 
husband  left  her  a  fortune.  She  is  a  niece  of  the  late  Car- 
dinal McCloskey,  and  is  devoted  to  religion." 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen  wears  at  state  functions 
a  coronet,  the  distinguishing  features  of  which  are 
five  emeralds,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
These  precious  stones  were  presented  to  her  excel- 
lency by  the  people  of  Ireland  as  an  expression  of 
love  and  gratitude  to  her  for  her  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare during  Lord  Aberdeen's  lord-lieutenancy. 

The  smallest  sovereign  of  the  old  world — that  is, 
for  her  age — is  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  under  five 
feet  in  height,  and  almost  as  broad  as  she  is  long. 
Nor  does  she  make  any  attempt  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition by  artificial  means,  for  many  a  year  has  passed 
since  she  has  had  occasion  to  require  the  services  of 
her  corsetiere.     Here  is  her  regimen  at  Balmoral : 

She  begins  her  day  at  eight  o'clock  with  tea,  chocolate, 
or  coffee,  and  dry  toast.  At  half-past  nine  she  has  break- 
fast; small  trout  freshly  caught  from  the  River  Dee  being 
an  invariable  dish.  At  half-past  twelve,  after  her  morning 
outing,  she  has  a  little  refreshment — an  egg  beaten  up  in 
milk,  some  soup,  and  a  little  fruit.  She  lunches  at  two. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  there  is  the  invariable  afternoon  tea, 
and  between  eight  and  nine  dinner  is  served. 

Before  Princess  May  became  the  bride  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  she  had  an  ardent  admirer  in  the  per- 
son of  an  errand-boy.  He  wrote  her  a  letter  de- 
claring his  affection,  and  the  princess  promptly 
handed  the  epistle  over  to  her  father.  The  Duke  of 
Teck  sent  for  the  young  lover,  and  told  him  it  was 
unmanly  conduct  to  propose  to  a  girl  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  support  her  in  the  s'yle  to  which  she 
was  accustomed.  Whereupon  the  lad  withdrew  his 
suit. 

Of  the  thirty-six  women  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Annette  Daisy,  made  a  run  into  the 
Cherokee  Strip  when  it  was  opened  last  September, 
an  exchange  says : 

"  Twenty-two  are  busily  engaged  in  perfecting  a  home, 
with  no  man  to  make  or  mar.  They  are  hauling  the  lum- 
ber themselves  for  a  house  of  fifteen  rooms,  which  they  will 
occupy,  and  are  prepared  to  do  their  own  plowing,  plant- 
ing, etc.,  in  the  well-watered  timbered  section  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  which  they  hold.  They  already  have 
three  teams,  two  cows,  chickens,  and  other  stock,  and, 
neady  dressed  in  short  skirts  that  come  just  below  the 
knee,  and  are  met  by  heavy  woolen  leggings  that  cover  the 
legs  from  knee  to  ankle,  they  appear  in  fit  condition  to 
carry  out  their  plucky  plan." 

The  venerable  Countess  of  Rothes,  who  has  just 
died,  had  the  right  to  perform  a  ceremony  on  any 
occasion  when  the  sovereign  of  Scotland  visited  the 


Kingdom  of  Fife,  which  might  have  given  her  the  title 
of  "  hereditary  grand  bootjack."  An  exchange  says  : 
"  By  an  old  feudal  custom  the  head  of  the  Rothes  family, 
when  the  king  returned  to  Falkland  Palace  from  the  hunt, 
had  to  pull  off  the  royal  boots  and  invest  the  royal  feet  in 
ease-giving  slippers.  Royalty  does  not  often  visit  Fifeshire 
nowadays,  but  when  the  queen  paid  her  fir^t  visit  to  the  Tay 
Bridge,  the  countess  claimed  and  was  allowed  her  ancient 
privilege.  A  small,  temporary  platform  was  erected  by  the 
side  of  the  railway  a  few  mile;,  from  Coupar  Fife,  and  here  the 
royal  train  stopped  for  a  few  minutes.  Her  majesty  shook 
hands  with  the  countess,  and  the  latter  handed  a  pair  of 
sewed  slippers  to  the  queen,  the  act  of  taking  off  the  royal 
boots  being  understood  to  be  covered  by  the  presentation 
of  the  slippers." 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Story,  wife  of  the  American  sculptor, 
and  mother-in-law  of  Emma  Eames,  the  opera 
singer,  is  dead  in  Rome.     An  exchange  says  of  her  : 

"  Mrs.  Story  was  bom  in  Boston  about  1822.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Emelyn  Eldridge.  She  married  Mr. 
Story  in  1843.  and  in  1850  they  went  to  Rome,  where  they 
have  since  lived.  Mr.  Story  attained  celebrity  early  in  life, 
and  their  house  was  the  meeting  place  for  many  illustrious 
men  in  art  and  letters.  Among  their  intimate  friends  were 
Thackeray,  the  Brownings.  Motley,  Hawthorne,  and 
Landor.  In  Hawthorne's  'The  Marble  Faun'  both  Mr. 
Story  and  Mrs.  Story  figure,  and  their  entertainments  are 
mentioned  in  many  collections  of  contemporaneous  letters. 
On  October  31st  last,  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding, 
and  upon  that  occasion,  the  last  at  which  Mrs.  Story  was 
able  to  assist,  many  celebrities  were  present.  Three 
children  of  Mrs.  Story  survive  her— Waldo  Story,  a  well- 
known  sculptor  of  Rome;  Julian  Story,  an  artist;  and 
Mrs.  Peruzzi,  of  Rome." 

The  news  that  Mrs.  Langtry  is  writing  a  novel 
elicits  from  the  New  York  Sun  the  following  : 

"  The  book  was  begun  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  several 
writers  of  distinction  in  London  have  tinkered  at  it  in  one 
way  or  another.  At  first  Mrs.  Langtry  decided  to  have  a 
secretary,  and  dictate  her  memoirs  to  him,  but,  after  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  trials,  she  gave  this  plan  up,  and,  when 
she  returned  to  London,  she  tried  the  scheme  of  giving  her 
general  ideas  to  a  writer  and  have  bun  clothe  them  in  at- 
tractive English.  She  selected  a  journalist  who  has  made 
something  of  a  reputation  as  a  smart  and  attractive  writer 
on  society  weeklies,  but  after  he  had  finished  about  one- 
third  of  the  book,  she  became  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  it  that  she  burned  it  up,  after  reading  extracts  to  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner-party.  Then  she  started  in 
on  the  work  of  writing  it  herself,  and  this,  as  often  happens 
with  people  who  have  led  active  and  more  or  less  advent- 
urous lives,  became  a  passion  with  her.  Edmund  Yates 
was  called  in  from  time  to  time  in  consultation,  and  Mrs. 
Langtry  frequently  read  extracts  and  anecdotes  from  it  to 
her  friends.  Sometimes  she  puts  the  manuscript  away  and 
does  not  touch  it  for  months.  Again,  she  will  write  indus- 
triously for  several  weeks  upon  the  work.  Nearly  all  the 
London  publishers  have  attempted  to  get  hold  of  the  book, 
but  they  were  necessarily  foredoomed  to  failure.  If  there 
is  any  money  in  the  work,  Mrs.  Langtry  will  get  it.  She 
will  publish,  circulate,  and  advertise  the  volume  herself." 

The  origin  of  the  Baroness  Burdett  -  Coutts's 
enormous  wealth  is  recalled  by  the  death  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  Says  an  ex- 
change : 

"  The  duchess  belonged  to  the  old  County  Limerick 
family  of  Gubbins  —  quite  an  aristocratic  family,  but 
rather  weighed  down  by  their  ugly  name.  The  deceased 
duchess,  nic  Gubbins,  married  a  widower,  the  ninth  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  a  peer  much  talked  of  in  his  day.  His 
grace  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  had  espoused  a  woman  of 
sixty,  the  widow  and  legatee  of  Coutts,  the  banker,  a  very 
wicked,  unprepossessing  old  man,  but  enormously  rich. 
Mrs.  Coutts,  afterward  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  had  been 
known  on  the  stage  as  the  lovely  and  much-loved  Harriet 
Mellon.  Late  in  life  she  published  memoirs,  making  her- 
self out  to  be  as  virtuous  as  other  Dretty  actresses  who 
publish  their  memoirs.  However,  she  was  not  ;  and  in  the 
days  when  George  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth 
actually  lived  at  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  Mrs.  Coutts.  in 
spite  of  all  the  wealth  left  by  the  old  banker,  could  not  be 
received  at  the  pavilion.  She  moved  in  half-reputable 
Brighton  society,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  ot 
the  unsophisticated  duke.  This  marriage  between  the  still 
handsome  old  sinner  of  sixty  to  the  youne  peer  of  twenty- 
five  turned  out  a  domestic  success.  When  the  erst  beau- 
tiful Harriet  Mellon  finally  departed  this  life,  she  did  not 
bequeath  old  Coutts's  money  and  the  share  in  the  bank  to 
her  young  husband,  but  lo  Miss  Angala  Burdett,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  now  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 
The  St.  Albans  dukedom  remained  a  very  poor  one  until 
recent  years,  when  the  agents  ot  the  present  duke  dis- 
covered coal  under  his  grace's  Nottinghamshire  property." 


A  tug  of  war  between  picked  teams  of  Company 
B  of  the  Naval  Battalion  and  Battery  F  of  the  Sec- 
ond Artillery  will  take  place  at  their  armory  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  February  3d,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  by  whom  the  proceeds  will  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  women. 
The  evening's  entertainment  will  also  include  a  com- 
petition in  individual  drill,  for  which  several  entries 
have  been  made,  and  which  is  expected  to  prove 
very  interesting. 


In  the  train  of  the  fair  exhibits  has  come  De 
Reifsky's  famous  painting,  "A  Glimpse  of  the 
Harem,"  which  was  viewed  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  during  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 
It  is  a  very  notable  painting,  and,  as  it  is  now  being 
exhibited  on  Market  Street,  under  the  Chronicle 
Building,  its  best  points  are  enhanced  to  a  marked 
degTee.  It  represents  an  O.iental  beauty  just  awak- 
ened from  sleep. 


The  Popular  Winter  Route. 

If  you  are  going  East,  arrange  for  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney by  purchasing  your  tickets  via  the  "Santa  Yt 
Route."  The  only  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and 
tourist  sleeping-cars  through  to  Chicago,  every  day, 
on  the  same  train.  Personally  conducted  excursions 
leave  every  Tuesday.  Union  Depot  connections  at 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  with  all  of  the 
principal  Eastern  railroads.  Baggage  checked  to 
destination.  W.  A.  Bissell,  G.  P.  A.,  650  Market 
Street  (Chronicle  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


**  Our  Society  "  Blae  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


-Callustro  outshines  the  Sunshine. 


From   the 
riOHENT 

OF   BIRTH 

use 
CUTICURA 

SOAP 

It  is  not  only  the  purest,  sweet- 
est and  most  refreshing  of  nursery 
soaps,  but  it  contains  delicate  emol- 
lient properties,  which  purify  and 
beautify  the  skin,  and  prevent  skin 
blemishes  occasioned  by  imperfect 
cleansing  and  use  of  impure  soap. 

Bold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  25c.  Pottfb 
Drug  and  Cuem.  Corp..  Sole  Prop3.,  Boston. 
£3r""All  About  Babv'a  Skin."  free. 


Receptions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSN  ER'S 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

IS    THE    BEST   IN    THE    CITY. 

It  has  played  at  the  Friday  Night  CotillioD 
Club  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  Managers,  E.  M.  ICosner  or 
B.  Jaulus,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

GOODYEAR'S 


Goats 


Latest  styles.     Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an 
Overcoat,  and  will  keep  yon.  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE Vice-President  and  Manager 

57  7  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


-:-    THE   COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    A\D    JONES     STS. 
New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

Will  remove  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Moth  Patches.  Sallow  - 
ness,  Wrinkles,  Deep  Lines,  Ffll 
Out  Sunken  Cheeks,  making  the 
olJ  and  wasted  flesh  health;-,  firm, 
and  vouthful  again,  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED. 


Superfluous    Hair    Perma- 
nently Kemoved    by  the 
It HAIriiOlL """  Electric  Needle. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
26  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


Ml  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  01  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NIMP.r  KS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  38^-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


The  Best  Quality  Visiting  On 
your  plate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 
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"DARVILLE,    SOLE    PROPRIETOR." 
A  Tale  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Real. 

Next  to  the  African  porter,  the  most  annoying 
thing  about  American  railroad  travel  is  the  "  wash- 
out." The  other  day  I  found  myself  a  victim  of  the 
wash-out.  It  was  ahead  somewhere — cloud-burst, 
probably — and  the  train  would  He  for  two  hours  at 
Waterside.  I  walked  down  the  long  street  which 
led  from  the  station.  It  would  not  take  two  hours  to 
exhaust  Waterside  ;  I  must  make  the  most  of  it. 
A  boy  came  around  the  corner  with  a  roll  of  hand- 
bills on  his  arm.  For  years  I  have  studied  to  avoid 
this  kind  of  boy,  but  I  now  walked  toward  this  one 
with  interest  and  took  his  bill  eagerly.  He  went  on 
while  I  leaned  against  the  fence  and  read. 

"Snakes,  Snakes,  Snakes!"  the  bill  opened  in 
startling  capitals.  "See  the  Wonderful  Exhibition 
of  Snakes  now  being  given  ia  your  midst,"  it  con- 
tinued. "  A  Marvelous,  Stupendous,  and  Awe-Com- 
pelling Display  of  the  Clammy  Monsters  of  Moun- 
tain, Plain,  and  Sea.  100 — Deadly  Serpents — ioo. 
Handled  by  a  Child  four  years  of  age  as  a  Mother 
handles  her  Babe  I  The  greatest  sight  now  before 
the  American  people.  Admission,  ten  cents."  Then 
followed  this  line,  evidently  the  proudest  effort  of  the 
author  :  "  Note  the  Ambiguosity  and  Tautologiness 
of  our  Tentajorial  Display."  The  bill  started  to 
flutter  from  my  nerveless  fingers,  when  my  eye 
caught  the  name  at  the  bottom — Darville,  Sole  Pro- 
prietor. I  dropped  the  bill  and  became  oblivious  to 
my  surroundings. 

The  name  of  Darville,  though  attached  to  a  snake- 
charmer's  bill,  awakened  memories.  I  dismissed  the 
snake  man,  and  let  my  mind  wander  back  to  the 
days  of  childhood  when  the  same  name  had  been 
familiar  to  me.  Little  Dicky  Darville.  I  had  not 
thought  of  him  for  a  long  time,  but  he  came  back 
to  me,  with  his  curly  head  and  blue  eyes,  now  as  if 
we  had  but  just  left  a  game  of  marbles  in  response 
to  the  school-bell  which  for  five  years  summoned  us 
both  to  study.  Dicky  had  been  my  closest  early 
school-day  friend.  Then  his  parents  had  moved 
away  and  I  had  lost  sight  of  him,  I  had  begun  to 
fear  forever.  Dicky  and  I  had  been  like  brothers — 
more,  we  had  quarreled  less  than  brothers.  I  loved 
to  quarrel,  but  Dicky  did  not  seem  to  care  for  it.  I 
remembered  that  his  mother  and  his  own  inclina- 
tions had  destined  him  for  the  ministry.  Personally 
at  that  time  I  had  decided  for  piracy — black,  un- 
yielding, no-quarter,  cut-and-slash,  walk-the-plank, 
long-low-and-rakish  freebootery — and  I  sighed  as  I 
thought  of  how  rudely  I  often  repelled  Dick's  en- 
treaties to  give  over  my  wicked  intentions  and  join 
him  in  the  ministry.  I  had  not  yet  found  my  way 
clear  to  take  up  piracy,  but  I  had  never  doubted 
that  Dicky  had  been  more  fortunate  in  his  ambi- 
tions. I  had  often  let  my  eye  wander  over  the 
column  of  religious  intelligence  for  a  reference  to 
the  Rev.  Richard  Darville,  Rector  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  ;  but  so  far  had  been  unrewarded. 

I  had  wandered  down  the  street  and  turned  a 
corner.  My  eye  was  caught  by  a  small  round  tent 
on  a  vacant  lot  opposite.  A  great  canvas  banner 
flapped  beside  the  door,  on  which  was  pictured  a 
snake  standing  up  like  a  gigantic  corkscrew.  .There 
was  some  glowing  language  on  the  banner  which  I 
did  not  read,  but  at  the  bottom  I  again  saw  the 
words,  Darville,  Sole  Proprietor. 

There  was  a  very  blonde  woman,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  the  insidious  hand  of  time,  sitting  by  the 
door  of  the  tent.  She  looked  at  me  encouragingly. 
I  am  but  a  human  man.  I  paused.  She  leaned  a 
little  forward  in  her  chair,  and  there  was  a  touch  of 
smile — a  shadowy,  fleeting,  rose-leaf  suggestion  of 
smile — upon  her  lips.  I  went  across  the  street.  I 
put  down  a  dime  on  a  little  table  in  front  of  the 
woman.  Insatiate  Time  1  will  not  man  suffice,  that 
you  must  strike  at  lovely  woman,  too?  She  handed 
me  a  ticket.  I  started  in  the  tent.  She  took  my 
ticket  with  her  left  hand.  "  I'll  speak  to  the  fellow 
at  least,"  I  thought,  "about  his  name."  I  was  in- 
side now.  There  were  a  dozen  cases,  with  glass- 
fronts,  around  the  outside.  I  got  a  confused  but 
sufficient  impression  of  snakes  inside  ;  I  am  afraid  of 
a  snake.  On  a  chair  at  the  left  sat  a  girl  some  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  also  with  choppy  yellow  hair, 
chewing  gum,  and  working  at  a  wooden  puzzle. 
She  wore  a  pink  dress,  trimmed  with  tinsel,  and 
black  stockings  with  yellow  clocks.  A  man  stepped 
from  behind  some  of  the  cases  and  came  toward  me. 
Dicky — none  other !    Dicky,  with  a  parish  of  snakes  I 

"  Better  be  a  little  careful,  sir  "  (Dicky's  voice,  an 
octave  lower);  "that  rattler  seems  to  think  he's 
hungry.  He's  a-reaching  for  your  ear."  I  straight- 
ened up.  "Get  up,  Zenobia,  and  let  the  gentleman 
sit  down."  I  took  the  chair.  He  brought  another 
and  sat  down  near  me. 

"  It's  a  warm  day,"  I  said,  firmly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  companion  of  my  boyhood 
— "  yes,  but  the  snakes  like  it." 

"  How's  business?"  1  continued,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays. 

"  Pretty  poor  to-day  ;  too  warm.  The  snakes  like 
it  better  than  we  do." 

"  Snakes  like  warm  weather,  then,  hey  ?"  I  went 
on,  still  speaking  as  if  I  headed  a  grievance  commit- 
tee addressing  Congress  assembled. 

"  Yes,  they're  very  fond  of  it,  especially  the  rat- 
tlers." 

■ '  Aie  you  Darville,  sole  proprietor  ?  "  asked  I. 
'  Yes,  sir." 


"  Richard  Darville  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir." 

Not  to  weary  the  reader,  I  will  omit  the  further  de- 
tails of  the  introduction  to  the  friend  of  my  youth. 

"  Remember  you,  of  course,"  he  said,  warmly,  at 
last.  "  Why,  you're  the  fellow  that  coaxed  me 
down  to  old  Pfaffs  to  steal  watermelons." 

There  was  a  reminiscent  flavor  in  Dicky's  blue 
eyes  which  I  conceived  it  best  to  crush  out.  It  sud- 
denly began  to  dawn  on  me  that  there  might  be 
other  forgotten  incidents  of  my  youth  which  it  were 
as  well  not  to  drag  forth.     I  would  turn  the  subject. 

"  By  the  way,"  I  said,  "  is  this  girl,  Zenobia,  your 
daughter?" 

"  Er — why — no,  not  exactly,"  he  replied.  "Not 
my  own  daughter,  you  know."  He  hitched  his  chair 
a  little  nearer.   "  She's  my  wife's  daughter,  you  see." 

' '  Indeed  ?    The  lady  at  the  door  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  She  was  a  widow  when  I  married 
her,  you  understand."  He  brought  his  chair  still 
nearer.  "  Most  remarkable  woman,"  he  said,  sol- 
emnly. 

"  I  know  that  she  is  a  handsome  woman,  if  you 
will  allow  an  old  friend  to  say  so,"  I  answered,  look- 
ing him  straight  in  the  eye  without  a  tremor,  the  old 
pirate  blood  stirring  in  my  vems. 

"I  think  so,  and  others  have  said  the  same." 
He  rubbed  his  hands  and  gazed  introspectively  at 
the  sawdust.  "And  remarkable  in  other  ways; 
fact  is,  I'm  her  third  husband.  She  was  married 
young  the  first  time.  Man  named  Hooker.  They 
couldn't  get  along  at  all.  Hooker  was  a  lunkhead  ; 
didn't  appreciate  a  woman  with  brains.  Run  a 
grocery  store,  and  wanted  her  to  tend  counter  while 
he  went  to  dinner.  Objected  'cause  she  wanted  to 
take  banjo  lessons.  Found  fault  when  she  cut  off 
her  front  hair  for  frizzles.  Hooker  was  a  darned 
fool.  He  knew  less  than  a  bullsnake.  They  couldn't 
get  along  at  all.  She — he — er — there  was  a  divorce, 
and  then  she  married  Sefior  Pablo  Moreto,  a 
Spaniard  from  Santa  Fe\  New  Mexico.  He  was  do- 
ing the  horizontal  bars  with  Jenks  Brothers'  allied 
shows.  Afterwards  he  took  up  trapeze  work.  She 
began  with  the  trained  goats,  and  then  tried  bare- 
back. Then  he  learnt  her  the  trapeze,  and  they 
worked  together.  They  were  the  first  in  America 
to  do  the  double  dive."  He  paused  and  looked  at 
me. 

"  By  ginger  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  you  don't  mean  it?" 

"Why,  there  ain't  any  question  about  it.  You 
can  ask  old  Jenks  himself ;  he's  in  the  legit  now  ; 
plays  Uncle  Tom  in  Barker's  All  Star  Company. 
Good  actor,  too  ;  doubles  in  brass,  and  does  a  buck- 
dance  in  the  last  act  after  he  dies." 

"Jenks  doubles  in  brass?" 

"  Yes ;  plays  in  the  band  in  the  street  parade, 
you  know.  As  I  said,  the  Spaniard  and  my  wife 
were  the  originators  of  the  double  dive.  Afterwards 
she  done  the  slack  wire,  and  he  took  to  ballooning 
and  went  up  two  hundred  times.  The  next  thing 
he  took  to  was  whisky." 

"  Introduce  any  new  dives  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  guess  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
drink  all  the  time  ;  continuous  performance,  like  a 
dime  museum.  Fell  out  of  his  chair  at  breakfast 
one  morning  and  broke  his  neck.  After  this  my 
wife  quit  the  circus  and  tried  the  dime  museums, 
mostly  with  snakes,  though  she  was  an  Albino  for  a 
while,  and  the  head  without  any  body  off  and  on.  I 
believe,  too,  she  was  a  cannibal  for  one  season.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  Moreto  was  more  or  less  in  the 
snake  line  from  the  first ;  handled  them  at  the  con- 
cert immediately  after  the  close  of  the  grand  per- 
formance. He  learnt  'em  to  her.  She  helped  him, 
and,  after  he  took  to  whisky,  he  didn't  seem  to  take 
to  the  snakes  ;  said  be  knew  when  he'd  got  enough, 
and  so  she  handled  'em  alone.  I  was  getting  into 
the  profession  a  little  at  that  time  myself.  Was 
working  the  county  fairs  with  a  two-headed  calf. 
She  asked  for  tickets  to  the  calf  on  account  of  be- 
longing to  the  profesh,  and  of  course  I  give  "em  to 
her,  and  so  we  got  to  know  each  other.  Says  she  : 
'  Sell  your  calf  for  veal  and  get  into  snakes.'  Well, 
I  finally  proposed,  and  we  were  married.  I  sold  my 
calf  and  bought  snakes,  and  we  started  out.  She 
acts  as  press-agent  and  writes  all  the  bills.  We'll 
have  a  museum  of  our  own  some  day.  I  tell  you  I 
didn't  overstate  it  when  I  said  she  is  a  remarkable 
woman.  You  must  get  acquainted  with  her.  Come 
outside,"  As  we  rose,  a  man  and  his  wife  and  six 
children  filed  in.  "Hold  on,"  cried  Dicky  to  me; 
"  we  must  give  a  performance  first ;  it  won't  do  to 
disappoint  the  public."  He  drew  himself  up  and 
said  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  us  your 
close  and  undivided  attention,  we  will  now  show  you 
that  our  proud  claim  of  an  ambiguosity  of  tentatorial 
wonders  bordering  on  the  tautologous  is  no  idle 
boast  uttered  in  a  halcyon  moment  of  exuberant  and 
vociferous  verbosity.  Immediately  after  this  great 
and  startling  performance,  I  will  give  a  grand  scien- 
tific lecture,  rich  in  its  loquaosity  of  Demosthenean 
oratorical  pyrotechnics,  on  snakes,  their  habits,  his- 
tory, and  general  treatment,  with  full  directions  for 
curing  snakebites.  This  lecture  will  be  five  cents 
extra,  children  free  when  accompanied  by  parents  or 
guardians.  We  love  to  cultivate,  improve,  and  ex- 
pand the  plastic  and  impressionable  mind  of  the  little 
child.  Allow  me  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  in- 
troduce Senorita  Zenobia  Enriqueta  Moreto,  four 
years  old,  the  youngest  and  greatest  snake-charmer 
known  to  the  modern  world." 
The  girl  appeared  at  one  end  of  the  tent  with  a 


little  bound,  turned  around  twice,  and  began  waving 
her  bare  arras  about  her  head.  I  saw  that  I  must 
act.  I  dragged  my  watch  from  my  pocket,  tore  open 
the  case,  found  it  stopped — it  always  stops  when  I 
travel — forced  it  back  into  the  pocket,  and  seized 
Dick's  hand  feverishly.  "I've  only  ten  minutes  to 
catch  my  train  1 "  I  cried.  "  I  can't  wait  for  the  per- 
formance. Good-bye  ;  see  you  again  I  "  I  rushed 
from  the  tent.  I  walked  away  up  the  sidewalk  to 
my  train. 

"  Dey  wos  goin'  ter  leave  yo',  boss,"  said  the 
porter,  as  he  helped  me  up  the  steps  ;  "  but  I  told  de 
cainductor  he  gotter  wait  five  minutes  longer  fer  yo'. 
Specks  I'll  git  inter  trouble  fer  it,  though."  I  slipped 
another  quarter  into  his  waiting  palm  and  sank  into 
my  seat.  One  hour  later  the  train  started. — Harpers 
Weekly. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Why  Kansas  Likes  Her. 
Mary  Ellen,  wondrous  woman  ! 

You  can  harrow  up  the  State, 
Souse  the  governor  in  hot  water, 

And  still  keep  your  hat  on  straight. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 


Arizona  Love-Song. 
I  had  a  girl  in  Mexico, 
Insect  bit  her  on  the  toe, 
Now  she's  where  the  lilies  grow, 
Name  of  insect  you  may  know — 

Tara-ra-rantula,  etc. — Macon  News. 

What  He  Reads. 
He  deftly  skims  the  grave  remarks 

Upon  the  Wilson  bill ; 
He  doesn't  stop  to  read  about 

The  fortunes  of  Queen  LU  ; 
He  glances  at  the  stories  of 

The  trouble  in  Brazil, 
Then  settles  down  to  business  with 

The  Corbett-Mitchell  mill. 

— Washington  Star. 


Domestic  Economy. 
'  When  I'm  a  man,"  said  little  Tom, 
"  And  big  and  tall  and  strong, 
I'm  going  to  keep  a  drug-store, 
Drink  soda  all  day  long." 

'  And  I,"  said  little  Polly  Ann, 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  111  do. 
Ill  come  and  make  you  awful  rich 
By  buying  things  of  you. 

'  III  buy  tooth-brushes  and  quinine. 
And  squills  and  things  like  that ; 
And  postage-stamps  and  catnip  tea 
For  my  old  pussy  cat. 

'  And,  may  be,  I  will  buy  so  much 
You'll  get  so  rich,  you  see, 
That  you  will  have  enough  some  day 
To  come  and  many  me." — Bazar. 


Changeless. 
'  I'll  always  be  the  same,"  she  said, 

When  we  love's  ties  did  sever, 
'  Tho'  years  may  come  and  years  may  go 
I'll  changeless  be  forever." 
Tho'  twenty  years  have  flown  since  she 

That  proclamation  started, 
She's  yet  the  same  old  twenty-six 

She  was  before  we  parted. — Spare  Moments. 


Why  They  were  Late. 
Her  hat  was  straight,  her  gloves  were  on, 

And  yet  she  lingered  at  the  door 
The  whDe,  impatient  of  delay, 

Her  waiting  husband  gently  swore. 

Her  hat  was  straight,  her  gloves  were  on, 
Yet  while  outside  his  heels  he  knocked, 

She  stood  within  the  open  door 
To  ask  him  if  it  had  been  locked. 

— Detroit  Tribune. 


The  number  of  pensioners  inscribed  on  the  rolls 
up  to  date  is  966,012.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $156,740,467, 
and  the  appropriation  for  1894  will  reach  the  formid- 
able sum  of  $165,000,000. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

FOE   THE  TIRED  BRAIN 

From  over-exertion.    Try  it. 


The  Paris  prefect  of  police  has  warned  women  cy- 
clists that  the  new  rational  cycling  costume  which 
they  have  donned  infringes  the  law  against  women 
wearing  men's  clothes.    They  must  dress  differently. 


■  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


— Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have  given 
their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children  St«dman's 
Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough,  Cold,  or 
Sore  Throat.  "Brown's  Bronekial  Troches  '  give  im- 
mediate relief.     Sohi  only  in  boxes.     Price  35  cts. 


Letters  from  Mothers 

speak     in 
warm  terms 
of    what 
Scott 's 
Emulsion 
has    done 
for  their  del- 
icate,   sickly 
children. 
It's   use  has 
brought 
thousands  back  to  rosy  health. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  employed  with  great 
success  in  all  ailments  that  re- 
duce flesh  and  strength.  Little 
ones  take  it  with  relish. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.    All  druggists. 


Cott 

CotS     "  Now  good  digestion   wait  on 

gtS  appetite, 

Coi\        And  health  on  both." 

Cot[ 

Cottolene  Cottolene  [Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene 

Cottnlene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene 

I  To  assure  both  the  above  ends, 
S  good,  wholesome,  palatable  food  is 
demanded.  It  is  next  to  impossible  Cne 
to  present  a  sufficient  variety  of  appe- 
tizing bills  of  fare  for  our  meals  with- 
outaliberal  allowance  of  pastry  and  Qae 
other  food  in  which  shortening  is  S«>e 
required.  How  to  make  crisp, 
healthful,  digestible  pastry  has 
puzzled  the  cooks.  A  difficulty  in  (eue 
"1  good  cookingin  the  past  has  been  S*j^ 
lard.  Always  fickle,  never  uniform,  )ene 
most  unwholesome — lard  has  always  c«>e 
been  liu  bane  of  the  cook  and  the  *ei 
obstacle  to  "good  digestion." 

Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene 
Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene 


ene 
t-ne 
ene 


ene 
er.e 
ene 


Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene 
Cottolene  Cottolene  jCottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene 


Cot< 
Cot? 


comes    now   into    popular  i 
Cot?  favor  as  the  new  shorten-  ! 

Cot? 
Cot? 
Cot? 
Cot) 

Cot? 


Cot; 
lot) 
Col) 


ing — better  than  even  the  < 
best  of  lard  with  none  of  < 
lard's   objectionable  quali- 
ties.    And 

COTTOLENE 

[y\i  comes    attended    by    both 
-APPETITE  AND  HEALTH" 

(   Grocers  sell  it  all  about. 

REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES. 

Coiolene  Cotto'ene  Coitolene  cottolene  .Cottolene 
(  niclene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  iCottolene 

Made  only  by  )*"* 

N.  K.   FAIRBANK    &  CO.,    c>e 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,    NEW   YORK,    BOSTON 


ere 
'ere 
esc 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  WINTER  OVERCOAT? 

— VOL'    CAN    GET — 

The  Bent  of  Melton,  Tweed,  and  other  Cloths 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject. 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUBEAC  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Pocket  the  Profit  Yourself 

BUY    FROM 
SMI  H    S    STORE, 

416-418    Front    Street,  San    Francisco,  Cat. 

ALL    YOUR 

HOME     SUPPLIES 


PRODUCERS'  AGENT.     SHOPPING  BT 
MAIL.    ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


January  29,  1894. 
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STORYETTBS. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Professor  Jowett,  master  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, was  always  particularly  insistent  that  the  under- 
graduate essayist  should  "  keep  to  the  point."  Once, 
when  an  undergraduate  who  had  had  a  choice  of 
two  themes,  read  his  essay,  the  master  listened  in 
absolute  silence,  and  simply  inquired  at  the  close : 
■■  Was  that  about  Macaulay  or  the  other  thing  ?  " 


Judge  Jeremiah  Black  for  a  long  time  wore  a 
black  wig.  On  one  occasion,  having  donned  a  new 
one,  he  met  Senator  Bayard,  who  thus  accosted  him  : 
"  Why,  Black,  how  young  you  look  !  You  are  not 
so  gray  as  I  am,  and  you  must  be  twenty  years 
"older."  "Humph!"  replied  the  judge;  "good 
reason  ;  your  hair  comes  by  descent  and  I  got  mine 
by  purchase." 

In  a  civil  action  on  money  matters,  the  plaintiff 
had  stated  that  his  financial  position  was  always  satis- 
factory. In  cross-examination  he  was  asked  if  he 
had  ever  been  bankrupt.  "  No,"  was  the  answer. 
Next  question  was :  "  Now,  be  careful ;  did  you  ever 
stop  payment?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Ah," 
exclaimed  the  counsel,  "  I  thought  we  should  get  at 
it  at  last.  When  did  that  happen  ?  "  "  After  I  paid 
all  I  owed,"  was  the  answer. 


James  T.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  was  once  engaged 
in  a  case  in  the  circuit  court  of  that  State,  and  was 
laying  down  the  law  with  masterly  ability,  when  the 
judge  remarked  that  he  need  not  argue  the  law  of 
the  case,  as  the  court  understood  that  perfectly. 
Mr.  Brown  replied,  with  much  meekness,  that  he 
"  merely  desired  to  talk  about  the  law  as  it  is  in  the 
books,  which  would  be  entirely  different  law  from  any 
his  honor  was  acquainted  with." 


As  the  train  stopped  at  a  small  town  in  Virginia, 
the  mail-bag  was  thrown  to  a  negro  boy  of  perhaps 
fifteen  years,  who  started  off  at  a  brisk  run  to  the 
post-office.  But  a  larger  boy,  turning  a  corner, 
suddenly  ran  into  the  mail-carrier  and  overturned 
him.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  himself,  he  turned 
upon  the  aggressor.  "  Look  a-heah  1  "  he  exclaimed; 
"  you  wants  to  be  keerful  of  dis  chile.  When  you 
knocks  me  down,  you  jars  de  whole  gov'ment  of  the 
United  States.     I  carries  de  mail  1 " 


James  Payn  tells  of  an  English  gentleman  who 
objected  to  Christmas  "waits."  On  one  occasion, 
on  being  called  upon  the  next  day  by  the  persons 
who  had  awakened  him  with  carols  on  the  previous 
night,  he  inquired  their  business.  "  Well,  sir,"  was 
the  modest  rejoinder,  "we  are  the  waits."*  "I  am 
not  surprised,"  was  the  unexpected  reply.  "We 
are  come,"  they  continued,  "  for  the  usual  gratuity." 
'*  I  did  hope,"  he  said,  with  quiet  dignity  and  a  pity 
for  human  nature  in  his  tone,  "  that  you  had  come 
to  apologize." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  stay  of  Senator  Hoar 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  he  was  approached  by  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Press.  He  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  corridor,  when  the  reporter  stepped 
up  to  him  and  said  :  "  Senator  Hoar?  "  "Yes;  I'm 
Senator  Hoar,"  replied  the  senator.  "Well,  sen- 
ator, I  represent  the  New  York  Press,"  said  the  re- 
porter. "You  do,  hey?"  responded  the  senator, 
grumpily  ;  "  well,  sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  the  New  York 
Press  so  well  represented.     Good-day,  sir."    And  he 

resumed  his  walk. 

* 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at 
which  were  present  Garrick,  Johnson,  Fox,  and 
others,  Dr.  Bernard,  the  Dean  of  Deny,  had  asserted 
that,  after  the  age  of  forty-five,  a  man  does  not  im- 
prove. "  I  differ  with  you,  sir,"  said  Johnson  ;  "  a 
man  may  improve,  and  you  yourself  have  great 
room  for  improvement."  The  dean  was  confounded 
and  for  the  instant  silent.  Recovering  himself,  he 
remarked  :  "  On  recollection,  I  see  no  cause  to  alter 
my  opinion,  unless  I  were  to  call  it  improvement  for 
a  man  to  grow  {which  I  allow  he  may)  positive,  rude, 
and  insolent,  and  save  arguments  by  brutality." 


When  Mr.  Goschen  was  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  all  alive  with  his  scheme  for  the  intro- 
duction of  one-pound  notes,  he  met  Mr.  "  Hughie  '* 
Drummond  at  dinner  one  evening.  "  Hughie  "  was 
introduced  as  a  banker's  son  and  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  Mr.  Goschen  at  once  began  to 
question  him  as  to  what  that  institution  thought  of 
the  idea  of  the  new  paper  money.  "Oh,  we  don't 
think  much  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  "Hughie."      "In- 


deed, and  why  not.  pray?"  asked  Mr.  Goschen, 
somewhat  taken  aback.  "  Well,  you  see,  you  can 
toss  with  a  sovereign,  but  a  flimsy  is  no  good  to  any- 
body." 

While  living  in  Boston,  Edison  bought  Faraday's 
works  on  electricity,  commenced  to  read  them  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  until 
his  room-mate  arose,  when  they  started  on  their  long 
walk  to  get  breakfast.  That  end,  however,  was  en- 
tirely subordinated  in  Edison's  mind  to  Faraday, 
and  he  suddenly  remarked  to  his  friend  :  "  Adams, 
I  have  got  so  much  to  do  and  life  is  so  short,  that  I 
have  got  to  hustle"  ;  and  with  that  he  started  off  on 
a  dead  run  for  his  breakfast. 


While  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  at  Lane  Seminary, 
an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  chapel 
attendance  occurred,  and  the  blame  was  laid  upon 
the  chapel  bell.  Dr.  Beecher  waxed  sarcastic  over 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  excuse,  until  one 
morning  the  students,  assembled  as  usual,  found  the 
services  unaccountably  delayed.  At  last  Dr.  Beecher, 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  with  hair  like  the 
quills  upon  the  "  fretful  porcupine,"  came  jerkily 
down  the  aisle,  mounted  the  platform,  and  delivered 
himself  of  the  following  explanation  :  "  Didn't  hear 
the  old  bell.  Makes  no  more  noise  than  a  lamb's 
tail  rang  in  a  fur  cap.     Let  us  pray." 


La  Fontaine  attended  the  first  presentation  of  his 
"  Astr^e,"  and  sat  near  some  ladies  who  did  not 
know  him.  At  some  of  the  important  passages,  he 
exclaimed  :  "That  is  wretched  !  That  is  absurd  1  " 
When  they  protested  that  it  was  good  and  that  it 
was  by  the  great  La  Fontaine,  he  rejoined  :  "  That 
makes  no  difference.  The  piece  is  bad.  I  know 
that  La  Fontaine  you  are  speaking  of.  He's  a  stupid 
fellow.  He's  myself."  Then  he  went  out,  entered 
a  cafe,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  corner.  Some  of  his 
friends  found  him  there,  and  inquired  why  he  was 
not  listening  to  "  Astrge."  "  Oh,"  said  the  author, 
rousing  himself  and  stifling  a  yawn,  "  I  just  came 
away.  The  first  part  displeased  me  greatly.  No 
one  agreed  with  what  I  said  about  it,  but  I  didn't 
care  to  hear  more.  I  admire  the  patience  of  the 
Parisians."  Some  one  adopted  one  of  his  sons, 
when  the  child  was  a  baby.  Knowing  that  the  boy 
was  in  good  hands,  he  seemed  to  forget  all  about 
him.  Years  afterward,  at  a  dinner-party,  he  met  a 
young  man  whose  wit  and  charm  of  manner  pleased 
him  greatly.  "Why,  that  is  your  son!"  he  was 
told.  "Indeed!  lam  pleased  to  hear  it,"  was  his 
remarkable  reply. 

Charles  Osbourne,  a  mining-man  from  Shasta,  had 
his  pocket  picked  of  two  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces 
while  in  San  Francisco  recently,  and  determined  to 
try  his  luck  as  a  thief-catcher.  He  secured  half  a 
dozen  big  fish-hooks  to  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his 
stout  corduroy  trousers  in  such  fashion  that  a  hand 
could  easily  be  inserted  in  the  pocket,  but  would  be 
caught  by  the  hooks  as  it  was  being  withdrawn. 
Then  he  wandered  into  a  crowd  that  had  gathered 
about  a  Salvation  Army  exhorter,  jingled  a  couple  of 
twenties  in  his  hand,  and  ostentatiously  dropped 
them  into  his  prepared  pocket.  In  a  few  moments 
he  felt  a  hand  going  down  bis  pocket  slowly  and 
carefully.  Pretty  soon  Mr.  Osbourne  felt  that  he 
had  a  man  at  his  elbow  who  was  doing  some  deep 
thinking.  He  said  nothing,  but  he  knew  something 
was  going  to  happen.  It  did,  when  a  voice  said  : 
"  Say,  mister  I     I've  got  my  hand  in  your  pocket  1 " 

"  What  in  have  you  got   your   hand  in  my 

pocket  for  ?"  said  Osbourne,  cheerfully  ;  "  why  don't 
you  take  it  out  ?  "  "I  can't;  it's  caught,"  said  the 
man,  looking  up  and  turning  pale.  "  Well,  come 
right  down  here  to  a  policeman  ;  he  will  help  you 
take  it  out,"  replied  the  mining-man,  and  he 
moved  off  as  he  spoke,  the  thief  being  forced  to  trot 
along  by  the  side  of  his  captor.  "  Oh,  I  didn't  get 
any  money  ;  for  heaven's  sake  let  me  go  ! "  cried  the 
thief.  Osbourne  did  not  care  anything  about  im- 
prisoning the  fellow.  All  he  wanted  was  to  see  if 
his  trap  would  work.  So  he  released  the  fellow  and 
let  him  go.  The  fish -hook- guarded  pocket  had  con- 
siderable blood  in  it  from  the  lacerated  hand  of  the 
would-be  thief,  but  the  two  twenties  were  intact. 


Don't  be  a  Slave 

To  the  absurd  notion  that  tyrannizes  many  minds, 
that  violent  drastic  purgatives  will  cure  you  of  cos- 
tiveness.  In  reality  they  only  aggravate  your  ail- 
ment. For  this  obstinate  trouble,  as  for  biliousness 
and  dyspepsia.  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters  is  an  all- 
sufficient  specific.  It  is  an  efficient  safeguard  against 
malaria,  and  cures  rheumatism,  inaction  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  nervousness. 


Is  the   inevitable  result  of  using 

Pozzoni's 

COMPLEXION 

Powder.1 

SAFE.     CURATIVE.     BEAUTIFYING. 

When  rightly  used  Is  Invisible. 
AT  ALL  DRU0Q1STS  AND  FANCY  STORES. 


^pjl^s 


Both  the  method  and  resolta  ■when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  fa  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
jeptable  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar4  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•OUISVIUE.  KY.  NEW  YORK.  N.I. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AWARD: 
of  1 6,60  O  francs* 


a  Stimulating  Kestorative, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 
the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PREVENTION  and  CUKE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

22  Hue  Dro not,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGER A  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S., 

80  North  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


E^MIDURLINGTON   "STAY-ON." 

Aik  dealer  or  vriu  ~U  Burllnclon  Blanket  t,'o.BarlIngton,WU. 

THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE   ONLY   LINE  RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with    Pullman 
Buffet  Sleeping-Cars,  Free  Ee- 

clining-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBlTtO  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with   Direct  Routes  to 

CHICAGO      THE    WOELD'8    FAIR    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  De  RCSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

iai  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWN8END, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mall     Steamers. 

Sailing:  from   Liverpool  and  Mew 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Adriatic February  7th  I  Teutonic March  7th 

Britannic February  14th  '  Britannic March  14th 

Majestic February  21st  I  Majestic March  21st 

Germanic. . .  .February  28th  \  Germanic March  28th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets_  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 


I 


From  Jan.  14,  1894. 


7.00  A. 
7-00  A. 
7.30  A. 
8.30  A. 

9.00  A. 


*  O.OO   A. 
X    IO   OO   A. 

*  I2.00  It, 

*  I. OO  P. 
4.OO   P. 


4-3«   p- 
S-oo  p. 


5.00  P, 

6.00  P. 

6.00  P. 

t     700  p 

7.00  p, 


Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

East 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  §  Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis. . 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Marysville,    Red 

Bluff,  and  *Oroville 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  EI 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  and  Milton * 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San   Jose'      \ 
Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". .     * 

Sacramento  River  Steamers * 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Narja,    Calistoga,    El    Verano, 

and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knight's 
Landing.    Marysville,  Oroville, 

and  Sacramento 

Niles,   Livermore,  and   San   Jose 
Martinez,      Stockton,       Modesto, 

Merced,  and  Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe-  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 
Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Vallejo f 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.45  a. 
7- IS  *• 
6.iS   P. 

4-*5  P- 


8-45  P- 
8.4s  P. 
6. 15  P. 
6.15  p. 
9-00   p. 


10. 45  A- 
8-45  A. 


10. 45  a. 

10.45  A. 
9-45  A. 
7- 45  A. 
8-45   P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 


8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  n.50  a. 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos .... 

Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations 


4-i5  p 
t  11. 45  P- 


6.20   p. 


9- 50  A. 


7.20  p. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


6.45  a.     San    Jose,    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 2.45   p, 

8.15  a.  San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  p. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06  P. 

12.25   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 4.15   pi 

*  2.20  p.     San  Jose",  GUroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  A. 

*  3.30  p.     San    Jose    and     principal    Way 

Stations 

*  4.25   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

5. 10  P.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

6.30  p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

t  11.45   P-     P^o    Alto     and    principal    Way 
Stations 


9  47  A. 

*  8.06  A. 

*  8.48  A. 
6.35  A, 

t      726    P. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)- 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.co  and   11.00  a.  m.,    *i2.3o 

Ji.co     *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and   *6.oo    p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway— *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.   m.,    ti2.oo   *i2.3o 

2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.  m. 


a  fer  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     J  Sundays  only,     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
■cj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
lsi  Returning— Sunday  and  Monday  only. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line   to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Juan January  29th 

SS.  San  Bias February  8th 

SS.  Colima February  19th 

SS.  San  Jose" February  28th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on   Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA  : 

China.  ..(via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  January  30,  at  3  p.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  February  17,  at  3  P.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  3,  at  3  r.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  =9,  at  3  P.  H. 

Round- Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHXNA. 

NOTH  CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Gaelic Tuesday.  January  9 

Belgic Thursday,  February  8 

Oceanic,  .(via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday.  February  27 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  20 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacife  Mafl  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  GenH  Passeneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  January  10,  2s,  February  9,  24,  March  11,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
20,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford.  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles),  Redondo  (Lo* 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  k. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket -office, 
Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Gen 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fi 
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San  Franciscans  may  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  had  an  opportunity  this  past  week  of  study- 
ing the  performance  of  the  Palmer  troupe  at  the 
Baldwin. 

Both  pieces — "One  Touch  of  Nature"  and  "A 
Pair  of  Spectacles  "—are  character  pieces.  They  de- 
pend for  their  success  on  the  skill  of  the  performers  ; 
in  raw  hands  they  would  be  dull.  Of  both,  the 
veteran  Stoddard,  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
long  list  of  brilliant  actors  which  included  John 
Gilbert,  Charles  Fisher,  Lester  Wallack,  Edwin 
Booth,  Burton,  and  Brougham,  was  the  mainstay 
and  centre-piece.  He  has  figured  for  so  many  years 
on  the  American  boards  that  few  remember  him  as 
the  farce-comedian  whose  sole  function  was  to  make 
people  laugh.  It  makes  us  all  feel  old  to  recall  how 
the  raw  Scotchman  did  make  even  Nestor  swear  his 
jokes  were  laughable  in  the  days  before  the  war. 
And  now  he  makes  us  both  cry  and  laugh.  His 
pathos  is  as  touching  as  his  drollery  was  irresistible. 
With  a  simple  gesture,  an  inflection  of  the  voice,  he 
touches  the  well-spring  of  tears  and  sets  all  handker- 
chiefs wagging.  There  is  a  noble  simplicity  in  his 
tones  which  opens  the  door  of  all  men's  hearts  ;  we 
feel  with  him  and  make  his  griefs  our  own. 

In  the  curtain-raiser  this  week,  he  personates  a 
father  in  search  of  his  long-lost  daughter,  whom  he 
discovers  playing  leading  business  at  a  theatre.  His 
story  of  his  betrayal  by  an  unfaithful  wife  and  the 
loss  of  his  little  daughter  is  not  new  ;  but  he  tells  it 
with  such  delicate  emotion  that  it  does  not  seem 
hackneyed.  We  all  feel  for  the  poor,  half-starved, 
old  man,  with  his  threadbare  coat  buttoned  across 
his  chest  to  hide  the  absence  of  shirt ;  the  con- 
temptuous good-nature  with  which  his  daughter, 
who  thinks  he  is  a  senile  victim  to  her  charms,  tells 
him  to  go  away,  somewhere  far  away,  inflicts  a 
stab  on  every  kindly  heart.  The  audience  follows  him 
breathlessly,  as  by  slow  degrees  he  brings  back  to 
the  girl's  memory  the  scenes  of  her  childhood,  and 
forces  a  recognition  ;  here  the  high  art  of  the  actor 
is  revealed  in  the  careful  avoidance  of  exaggeration 
or  hurry.  People  are  impatient  for  the  climax,  but 
Stoddard  is  too  true  an  artist  to  hasten  it  till  they 
are  sufficiently  wrought  up. 

"A  Pair  of  Spectacles"  is  probably  the  best 
thing  Labiche  ever  did.  It  is  far  superior  to  the 
average  of  his  work,  and  shows  what  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  not  devoted  himself  to  writing  farces. 
The  point  of  the  piece  is  a  comparison  between  two 
brothers — the  elder  generous,  confiding,  kindly,  trust- 
ing, all  heart  and  simplicity  ;  the  younger  cold,  hard, 
suspicious,  distrustful  of  every  one,  and  believing 
only  in  himself  and  hard  coin.  The  contrast  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  "  Ecole  des  Maris";  where 
Moli&re  found  it,  his  biographers  ex'plain.  When 
the  cuneiform  literature  of  the  Babylonians  is  writ- 
ten out  in  some  modern  tongue,  we  may  find  the 
original  there.  Ariste  does  not  tally  in  all  respects 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Goldfinch  ;  the  former  is  in  his 
way  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  while  Goldfinch 
is  really  a  softy  ;  but  Sganarelle  must  have  been  in 
M.  Labiche's  mind  when  he  drew  Uncle  Gregory. 
A  better  parallel  to  Goldfinch  is  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and  those  who  saw  Henry  Irving  in  the 
latter  part  will  naturally  compare  him  with  Stoddard, 
perhaps  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  There  is  as 
much  art  in  Stoddard  as  there  was  in  the  English- 
man, and  more  spontaneity.  The  two  characters 
were  alike  in  that  both  were  embodiments  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  without  the  least  spice  of 
the  devil.  Both  unconsciously  teach  the  same  les- 
son— that,  wicked  as  the  devil  is,  a  little  tincture  of 
his  spirit  is  not  half  a  bad  thing  in  real  life.  An 
honest  man,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God,  but  when  the  man  is  a  fool  as  well  as  honest, 
he  is  a  cumbersome  object  in  human  society.  Still 
he  is  picturesque  and  interesting.  The  spectator 
can  not  help  liking  the  poor  old  squire  who  allows  a 
tenant  shoemaker,  already  six  terms  in  arrears  in  his 
rent,  to  persuade  him  to  order  three  pairs  of  boots 
which  he  does  not  want ;  the  ease  with  which  he  is 
deceived  by  every  impostor  who  marks  him  down  for 
slaughter  does  not  increase  our  respect  for  his  com- 
mon sense,  but  neither  does  it  impair  our  tenderness 
for  his  childish  simplicity.  Mankind  loves  to  con- 
template creatures  weaker  and  simpler  than  them- 
selves ;  if  they  did  not,  there  would  be  no  engage- 
ments and  no  marriages. 

Stoddard  fits  into  this  part  as  if  it  had  been  written 
for  him.  From  his  face  benevolence  radiates.  His 
lips  drop  milk  and  honey.  His  very  tread  is  kindly. 
He  utters  his  generous  commonplaces  with  an  air  of 
conviction  which  makes  people  wonder  whether  in 
"rivate  life  he  squanders  his  salary  on  undeserving 
We  begin  to  think  that  so  kindly  a  man, 
such   ignorance  of  the  world,  should  not  be 


allowed  to  go  about  without  a  guardian.  We  re- 
member stories  of  old  men  who  had  to  be  watched 
lest  they  should  waste  their  means  on  impostors. 
We  think  of  that  King  of  France  whose  jeweled  belt 
was  stolen  by  a  thief ;  when  the  thief  was  caught, 
the  king  gave  him  money  and  bade  him  fly,  saying: 
"Get  thee  gone,  lest  my  Constance  find  thee  and 
rend  thee."  When  the  reaction  comes,  and  the  milk 
of  the  confiding  squire  turns  to  gall,  Stoddard  shows 
his  versatility  in  his  furious  bursts  of  senile  rage. 
The  play  of  features  by  which  he  reveals  the  dawn 
of  a  suspicion  that  he  has  been  a  fool  his  whole  life 
long  and  that  the  world  is  leagued  to  impose  on 
him,  is  very  fine  art  indeed.  The  scenes  with  his 
wife  are  touching.  They  may  remind  the  beholder 
of  the  passages  in  "  Dr.  Pascal,"  when  doubts  arise 
in  his  mind  regarding  the  love  of  his  niece,  and  he 
begins  to  question  whether  the  picture  of  Abishag 
the  Shunaramite  is  true  to  nature. 

Hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  as  a  piece  of  artistic 
work  to  Stoddard's  Goldfinch  is  Mr.  Holland's 
Uncle  Gregory.  This  is  not  so  attractive  a  part  as 
the  squire.  Uncle  Gregory  is  a  coarse,  sordid, 
mean,  suspicious,  hard-fisted  money-grubber,  who 
believes  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  car- 
ing for  but  cash,  and  that  kindness,  generosity,  and 
humanity  are  delusions  of  youth.  Uncle  Gregory 
is  a  type  of  the  class  which  Dickens  depicted  in 
Josiah  Bounderby  of  Coketown.  In  both  play  and 
novel,  the  pictures  appear  to  be  truthful ;  but, 
though  Bounderby  was  well  seconded  by  Gradgrind, 
the  novel  was  a  failure  ;  and  Uncle  Gregory  is  only 
interesting  in  the  play  as  a  foil  to  the  squire.  To 
say  that  it  was  well  acted  by  Holland  is  superfluous. 
He  is  one  of  those  artists  who  are  always  pains- 
taking, conscientious,  and  thorough.  He  makes  his 
man,  as  odious  as  avarice  and  suspicion  can  make  a 
man.  The  roll  in  his  walk  betrays  low  associations  ; 
the  leer  in  his  eyes  tells  a  story  of  overreaching 
knavery  and  sordid  instincts.  It  is  very  hard,  in- 
deed, for  a  playwright  to  make  a  villain  interesting 
on  the  stage,  unless  he  is  shown  to  be  the  victim  of 
some  pre-ordained  kismet  or  some  overpowering 
passion  for  a  woman.  Uncle  Gregory  is  neither. 
He  takes  his  eldest  son,  the  sole  inheritor  of  his 
house  and  name,  and  throws  him  out  of  doors, 
when  he  reaches  twenty-one,  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world,  as  parent  birds  eject  their  progeny 
from  the  nest  when  they  are  fledged  and  able  to  fly. 
But  Uncle  Gregory  insists  on  his  son  becoming  a 
barrister,  though  if  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  he  claims,  he  would  know  that  such  a 
calling  requires  a  preliminary  investment  of  capital. 
The  character  is  not  as  truthfully  drawn  as  that  of 
Goldfinch  ;  though  in  real  life  we  do  meet  with  men 
as  mean  and  suspicious  as  Uncle  Gregory. 

A  final  word  is  due  to  pretty  Julia  Arthur,  on  whose 
pale  cheek  the  scar  still  tells  the  tale  of  the  pathetic 
romance  of  her  youth.  Miss  Arthur  is  a  Canadian, 
the  daughter  of  a  doctor  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  She 
had  played  "  on  the  road  "  in  small  companies,  when 
she  came  here  three  years  ago,  and  made  her  real 
d£but  in  minor  parts  at  the  Baldwin.  Ever  since 
then  she  has  been  studying  and  playing  with  Palmer's 
company,  and  now,  while  she  is  still  a  very  young 
girl,  she  has  risen  to  the  top  ot  the  tree.  There 
were  those,  three  years  ago  in  this  city,  who  dis- 
cerned that  there  was  good  stuff  in  the  child.  She 
has  confirmed  their  presage.  In  "One  Touch  of 
Nature  "  she  displays  a  vivacity  and  entrain  such  as 
are  rarely  seen,  except  in  a  trained  French  ccquette  ; 
if  she  remains  on  the  stage,  and  continues  to  have 
the  priceless  advantage  of  Stoddard's  guidance  and 
tuition,  she  will  become  a  comedienne  of  high  rank. 


PATENTS. 

Notice  to  Inventors. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try when  the  demand  for  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences  generally  was  so  great 
as  now.  The  conveniences  of  mankind  in  the  factory 
and  work-shop,  the  household,  on  the  farm,  and  in 
official  life,  require  continual  accessions  to  the  appur- 
tenances and  implements  of  each  in  order  to  save 
labor,  time,  and  expense.  The  political  change  in 
the  administration  of  government  does  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  American  inventor,  who  being  on  the 
aleit,  and  ready  to  perceive  the  existing  deficiences, 
does  not  permit  the  affairs  of  government  to  deter 
him  from  quickly  conceiving  the  remedy  to  overcome 
existing  discrepancies.  Too  great  care  can  not  be 
exercised  in  choosing  a  competent  and  skillful  attor- 
ney to  prepare  and  prosecute  an  application  for  pat- 
ent. Valuable  interests  have  been  lost  and  destroyed 
in  innumerable  instances  by  the  employment  of  in- 
competent counsel,  and  especially  is  this  advice 
applicable  to  those  who  adopt  the  "No  patent,  no 
pay"  system.  Inventors  who  intrust  their  business 
to  this  class  of  attorneys  do  so  at  imminent  risk,  as 
the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  patent  is  never  con- 
sidered in  view  of  a  quick  endeavor  to  get  an  allow- 
ance and  obtain  the  fee  then  due.  The  Press 
Claims  Company,  John  Wedderburn,  General 
Manager,  618  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
representing  a  large  number  of  important  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  as  well  as  general  periodicals  of  the 
country,  was  instituted  to  protect  its  patrons  from 
the  unsafe  methods  heretofore  employed  in  this  line 
of  business.  The  said  company  is  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  all  patent  business  intrusted  to  it  for 
reasonable  fees,  and  prepares  and  prosecutes  appli- 
cations generally,  including  mechanical  inventions, 
design  patents,  trade-marks,  labels,  copyrights,  inter- 
ferences, infringements,  validity  reports,  and  gives 
especial  attention  to  rejected  cases.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  competition  with  any  firm  in 
securing  foreign  patents.  Write  for  instructions  and 
advice.  John  Wedderburn,  618  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box  385. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Art  Association  Concert. 

An  enjoyable  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hop- 
kiDS  Institute  of  Art  last  Thursday  evening,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Alward-Morey,  Mrs.  William  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  George  Turner  Phelps,  Mr.  Monroe  Cal- 
ender, and  Mr.  Henry  Strauss.  A  fashionable 
audience  was  in  attendance,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  presented  : 

Organ  solo,  (a)  allegro,  Spohr,  (b)  adagio,  Rinck,  Mr. 
George  Turner  Phtlps ;  aria,  ■'!  Will  Extoll  Thee" 
("  Eli "),  Costa,  Mrs.  Alward-Morey ;  violin  solo, 
"Largo"  (with  orean),  Handel,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman; 
song,  "  Sunny  Beam."  Henschel,  Mrs.  William  Taylor; 
organ  sola,  (a)  "  Wiegenlied,"  Schubert,  (b)  andante,  Reis- 
siger,  Mr.  George  Turner  Phelps;  songs,  (a)  "Tell  Me 
Now,"  Godard,  (b)  "  Old  German  Love  Rhyme,"  Meyer- 
Helmund,  fc)  serenade,  Nevin,  Mrs.  Alward-Morey ; 
cornet  solo,  "  Non  e'  Ver,"  Mattel,  Mr.  Monroe  Callendcr ; 
song,  "Villanelle,"  Dell  'Acqua,  Mrs.  William  Taylor; 
organ  solo,  andante,  Von  Weber,  Mr.  George  Turntr  Phelps; 
song,  "  Heaven  Hath  Shed  a  Tear"  (violin  obligato  by 
Henry  Heyman),  Kucken,  Mrs.  Alwatd-Morey ;  organ 
solo,  (a)  adagio,  Mozart,  (6)  allegro,  Handel,  Mr.  George 
Turner  Phelps. 

The  Bauer  Symphony  Concert. 

Mr.  Adolph  Bauer  gave  his  first  symphony  concert 
of  the  second  series  on  Friday  afternoon  al  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House.  The  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme was  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience  : 

Overture  to  "Manfred,"  op.  115,  Schumann  ;  scherzo, 
op.  19,  Goldmark ;  Les  Preludes  (symphonic  poem),  Liszt ; 
symphony  No.  8,  op.  93,  (/)  allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  (2) 
allegretto  scherzando,  (3)  tempo  di  menueito,  trio,  (4) 
allegro  vivace,  Beethoven. 

The  attraction  at  the  second  concert,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  February  glh,  will  be  Rubinstein's  "  Ocean 
Symphony." 

The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra. 
The  members  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra 
will  give  a  concert  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on 
Monday  evening,  February  5th,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Pioneer  Kinder- 
garten. This  is  the  same  society  of  young  ladies 
who  gave  two  successful  concerts  in  1892  for  the  ben- 
efit of  other  charitable  societies.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted by  the  San  Francisco  Glee  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion of  nine  young  ladies  who  are  gifted  with  good 
voices.  It  will  be  their  first  appearance  in  public. 
Mr.  Andrew  Bogart,  the  young  baritone,  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  Lamperii  method,  will  sing  several 
numbers,  and  Miss  Anne  Lyle  will  contribute  a  flute 
solo.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  will  direct  the  orchestra, 
and  has  arranged  a  most  interesting  programme  of 
orchestral  selections.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
audience  will  be  a  large  and  fashionable  one. 


The  notable  book  of  the  last  year  in  Northern 
Europe  is  said  to  be  Jonas  Lie's  "  Niobe."  It  is  the 
story  of  a  good  country  doctor's  family,  every  child 
of  which  turns  out  to  be  a  failure  from  lack  of  energy 
and  moral  fibre.  All  Lie's  novels  are  soon  to  be 
translated  into  English. 


DCCXL.— Bill  of  Fare  for   Six  Persons,    Sunday, 
January  28,  1894 
Vegetable  Soup. 
Fried  Oysters.     Cold  Slaw. 
Green  Peas.     Cauliflower. 
Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce.     Sweet  Potatces. 
Lettuce. 
Eaked  Lemon  Pudding. 
Coffee. 
Baked  Lemon    Pudding. — Mix   the   following   ingredi- 
ents together  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  :  Moist 
sugar,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  ;  bread-crumbs,  six  ounces  ; 
three  well-beaten  eggs  ;  juice   of  two  lemons  and   grated 
rind  of  one.     Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  and  a  half 
hours. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 

ONLY  MEDAL  at   WORLD'S   FAIR  for  TABLE   USE  On 

strength,  purity,  and  good  flavor.    Your  gro- 
cer has  it  if  he  keeps  the  best.    Ask  for  it. 


-  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Gearv  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


REMINGTON 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  REMINGTON 
STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  is  used 
exclusively  for  the  official  Business  of  the 
California  Midwinter  International  Expo- 
sition. 

Executive  CommHleo 


President  and  [trYector  Genera) 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  G  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
331  So.  Broadwayi  Los  Angeles 
141    Front    St.,   Portland,    Oregon 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Until  Further  Notice.     Grand  Production  of  MillOcker's 
Charming  Opera, 

THE     BEGGAR     STUDENT ! 

Re-appearance  of  Robert  Dunbar. 

Next  Opera NANON 

Popular  PriceB 25  and  5Q  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.... Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,   Jan.   29th.      Grand    Revival !      Henry    Arthur 
Jones's  Powerful  Drama, 

SAINTS  AND  SINNERS! 

The  Great  Success  of  the  Palmer  Company. 

Monday,   February  5th,    A  Woman's  Revenge,  by 
Henry  Pettit. 

GRAND    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Wednesday  Afternoon January  31st 

PRESS  CLUB  BENEFIT 

A.  M.   PALMER'S  STOCK    COMPANY, 
THE  BOSTON  HOWARD  AIHEN£UII  CO. 

— AND   THE — 
TIVOI.I  OPEKA  COMPANY 

Will  be  represented. 

ORPHEUM  THEATRE  COMPANY. 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

Will  Tell  a  Story,  and  the 
IOWA  RAND  WII.I.  PLAY. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  prominent  business  houses.  Reserved 
seats  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ealdwin  Theatre  box-office  on 
and  after  January  26th.     Doors  open  at  one  o'clock. 

OPENING   EXERCISES 


INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

SATURDAY,    January    27,    1894 

PARADE  BY  CIVIC  AND  MILITARY  SOCIETIES 

AT  10  A.  M. 

Exercises    in    Festival    Hall 

AT  1  P.  M. 


Addresses  by  James  D.  Phelan,  President 
of  the  Day,  Governor  Mark  bain,  Mayor 
Ellert,  Director  -  General  De  Young,  and 
General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes.  ♦ 

MusJc*by  the  Midwinter  Fair  Band  and  the 
Iowa  State  Band. 


Grand  Display  of  Fireworks  and  Illumination 
of  the  Grounds  In  the  Evening. 


DALLY,   644   MARKET    STREET 

CHRONICLE    BUILDING. 

"A  GLIMPSE "oTtHE  HAREM." 

Reifsky's  famous  S6o.oo:>  painting,  "  A  Dream  of  Oriental 
Loveliness,"  exhibited  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair  to 
Over  300,000  Ladies  and  Gentleman.     Pro- 
claimed by  all  to  have  no  equal.     Ask  the 
opinion  of  your  friends  who  have  seen  it. 

On  view  daily,  from  8  a   m   to  10  p.  m.     Admission,  25  cents. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 

THE  GENERAL  AGENCY 

—  OF  THE  — 

Travelers'  Insurance  Co. 

Has  Removed  to  Booms  21,  33,  33,  and  34, 

EIGHTH  FLOOR,  MILLS  BUILDING. 

City  Agency,  Boom  34. 

W.  W.   HASKELL, 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Uoast. 


Whatever  a  purchaser  can  possibly  want 
that  is  rich  and  fine  as  well  as  what  is  use- 
ful and  cheap,  he  expects  to  find  de- 
scribed for  liim  in  the  paper. — Philadel- 
phia Times. 


A  CAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  COAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and   Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   CAS-LICHT    COMPANY, 
236    POST    STREET. 


January  2g,  1894. 


THE 
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A  world  of  misery  is 
implied  in  the  words 
"Sick  Headache." 
A  world  of  relief  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  twen- 
y  ty-five  cent  box  of 

Beecham's 


Pills 

(Tasteless) 
SOOOOOOOOO        S 


(guinea! 


C  RATE  FUL-COM  FORT!  NC. 

Epps'S  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  line  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.). 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England, 


Don't  Lose 
Heart. 

PXANT  FERRY'S  SEEDS 

k  this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  tima  A 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894  will  M 

'    give  you  many  valuable  bints  F 

\  about  what  to  raise  and  how  to  J 

L  raise  it.  It  contains  infonna-^ 

'^tion  to  be  had  from  no  other^ 

kBonrce.    Free  to  all.j 

.  D.M.Ferry  &Co.J 

Detroit, 

Mick. 


THE    GREAT    NO.    4 

Stamping    Outfit 

The  largest  and  best  Stamping  Outfit  ever  sold  for  SI. 
It  consists  of  6  Alphabets  and  204  Handsome  Patterns. 
By  mail  to  »ny  address,  SI. 10. 

PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

410  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  "who  ie  brain- weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pore  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  Improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out- buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
845,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  Belling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  hiB  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  bnsiness. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


BOHNTIESTIET-illlj     cfe     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.ENJKEEVI  401-403  Sansome  St. 


SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  who  sees  them.  They  are 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port- 
able to  ship  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  by  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  Is  Imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 
strength  than  any  other  stone.     Apply  to 

R.  F.  ROBERTSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,    Lob  Gat  ok,  Cal. 
N.  CLARK  &  SONS,  17  and  19  Spear  Street, 
San  Francisco.     Telephone  771. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Roland  Reed  has  a  new  play  satirizing  the  divorce 
laws  by  means  of  a  jealous  husband  and  various 
ridiculous  misunderstandings.  It  is  appropriately 
called  "  Dakota." 

Harry  B.  Smith,  a  clever  Chicago  journalist,  who 
wrote  the  librettos  of  "Robin  Hood"  and  "The 
Fencing-Masler,"  is  at  work  on  a  comedy  in  which 
Shakespeare  will  figure  as  one  of  a  band  of  players. 

Daly's  season  in  London  will  probably  be  cut 
much  shorter  than  was  at  first  intended.  He  contem- 
plates returning  to  America  in  the  early  summer, 
and  may  make  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  before 
opening  in  New  York  in  the  fall. 

The  late  Henry  Pettit's  Last  play,  "A  Woman's 
Revenge,"  will  be  done  at  the  Baldwin  by  the 
Palmer  company  after  the  run  of  "Saints  and 
Sinners,"  and  "  Alabama,"  "Jim  the  Penman,"  and 
"  Shadows  "  will  follow  in  rapid  succession. 

"The  Beggar  Student"  has  proved  so  popular  at 
the  Tivoli  that  it  may  be  continued  for  another 
week  and  perhaps  longer.  In  the  meantime, 
"  Nanon"  is  being  rehearsed,  and  it  will  be  put  on 
as  soon  as  interest  in  the  present  opera  seems  to 
flag. 

Grade  Plaisted,  the  popular  soubrette  prima 
donna,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Tivoli,  is  to  venture  into 
matrimony  in  the  near  future,  under  the  guidance  of 
ex-Assemblyman  Frank  Fowler,  of  Livermore.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  this  will  not  compel  her  retirement 
from  the  stage,  as  the  public  would  sadly  miss  her 
merry  presence. 

In  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "  Saints  and  Sinners," 
which  the  Palmer  stock  company  will  revive  at  the 
Baldwin  next  week,  J.  H.  Stoddard  will  be  seen  in 
his  famous  character  of  the  parson  of  Bethany 
Chapel,  Julia  Arthur  will  have  Marie  Burroughs's 
rdle  of  Letty,  and  Wilson  Lackaye  will  make  his  re- 
appearance. 

The  next  performance  in  the  Grand  Opera  House 
will  be  the  benefit  of  the  Press  Club,  which  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  31st. 
Members  of  the  various  theatrical  companies  in 
town,  as  well  as  the  leading  local  professional  peo- 
ple, have  volunteered  their  services,  and,  as  is  usual 
at  the  Press  Club's  entertainments,  an  admirable 
programme  will  be  presented. 

Of  Mounet-Sully,  the  great  French  actor  who  is 
to  make  a  tour  of  America  next  year,  an  English  ex- 
change gives  this  brief  sketch  : 

"  Although  he  will  have  to  plead  guilty  next  month  to 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  the  French  Hamlet  still  preserves 
an  extraordinary  air  of  youth  and  vigor,  both  on  and  off 
the  stage.  Had  his  family  been  willing,  M.  Mounet- 
Sully  might  have  begun  life  as  an  infant  prodigy,  for  at 
the  age  of  five  he  already  betrayed  distinct  histrionic  ability; 
but  his  parents  refused  to  allow  him  to  study  with  a  view 
to  the  theatre,  and  he  was  already  one-and-twenty  when 
he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  Four  years  later  he  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  tragedy,  and  made  his  debut  at 
the  Odeon.  During  the  Franco-German  War,  M.  Mounet- 
Sully  joined  the  Mobiles,  and  fought  with  such  bravery  that 
his  superior  officers  counseled  him  to  give  up  the  theatre  for 
the  army,  but,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  he  was  offered  a  place 
among  the  pensumnaires  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  and,  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  made  a  considerable  sensation  by 
the  way  in  which  he  interpreted  Orestes.  He  was  elected 
sociitaire  in  1874,  and  has  since  held  a  considerable  position 
in  "the  Maison  de  Moliere,  where,  though  his  eccentricities 
are  smiled  at  by  his  more  practical  comrades,  he  is  both 
liked  and  respected.  His  greatest  r31es  have  been  Francis 
the  First  in  Hugo's  '  Le  Roi  5' Amuse,'  '  CEdipus,'  '  Ham- 
let,* and  Didier  in  '  Marion  Delorme."  In  addition  to  his 
other  talents,  M.  Sully  possesses  that  of  a  lecturer,  and,  at 
one  time,  his  chats  on  contemporary  poets  and  poetry  were 
much  attended  by  fashionable  Paris." 

New  York  had  its  first  taste  of  the  Bostonians' 
new  opera,  "The  Maid  of  Plymouth,"  a  few  days 
ago,  and  by  all  accounts  seemed  to  like  it  fairly  well. 
The  World  says  it  "  may  be  recorded  as  a  genuine 
success,"  and  the  Sun  declares  the  work  "  was  re- 
ceived by  an  extremely  friendly  audience  with  as 
much  applause  as  though  it  were  a  masterpiece  by 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Every  song  had  to  be  re- 
peated, some  of  them  several  times  apiece  ;  an  un- 
usually interruptive  quantity  of  flowers  was  passed 
over  the  footlights,  and  Mr.  Barnabee  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  speech  of  thanks  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Thome,  who  responded  to  a  hearty 
call,  and  of  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  in  Europe." 
Mr.  Thome  is  the  composer  and  Clay  Greene  wrote 
the  libretto,  the  versification  of  which  "  was  nearly 
all  felicitous  and  some  of  it  was  real  poetry."  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  book  was  better  than 
the  score.  "The  Maid  of  Plymouth"  retells  the 
story  of  Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,"  but  in  a  less  serious  vein.  The 
cast  included  the  new  soprano,  Margaret  Reid,  as 
the  demure  maid  of  Plymouth  ;  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis 
as  a  travestied  Indian  girl ;  another  new  singer, 
Bertha  Waltzinger,  as  a  saucy  witch  from  London  ; 
Cowles  as  Standish  ;  HofF  as  Alden  ;  and  Barnaby 
and  Frotbingham  as  the  elder  and  a  burlesque  Indian 
chief,  respectively. 

The  danse  du  ventre  has  been  danced  bynegresses 
in  the  South,  it  seems,  for  years.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  says  : 

"  The  Americans  who  have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  themselves  and  their  visitors  in  that  way  are  the 
Con-gee  dancers  of  New  Orleans — the  negro  women  who 
are  the  'longshore  companions  of  the  roustabout*  on  the 
Mississippi  steamboats.  The  writer  saw  the  dance  per- 
formed there  at  least  a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition.  The  scene  was  a  roustabouts'  haunt  near 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  disposition  of  the  dances  was 
the  same  as  that  in  the  Virginia  reel— a  row  of  women  and 
a  row  of  men  facing  one  another  ;  but,  instead  of  dancing 
in  turns  as  in  the  old  reel,  all  these  persons  danced  continu- 
ally.   Each  man  and  woman  who  faced  one  another  danced 


at  each  other — the  men  jigging  and  shuffling  and  the  women 
doing  the  danse  du  ventre.  The  oegresses  were  more  than 
clever  at  it ;  they  were,  in  some  cases,  monstrous.  They 
appeared  to  defy  not  only  rhythm  and  poetry,  but  nature 
and  anatomy  as  well.  The  pnze-dancer,  a  great,  fat  wench, 
managed  her  abdomen  as  if  it  were  a  great  ball  under  the 
loose  doublet  of  a  clown.  At  sight  of  her  performance,  the 
other  women  drew  back  discomfited,  and  sensitive  visitors 
hurried  from  the  place. 

"  Not  being  comely  or  well  attired,  like  the  Turks  and 
Egyptians  in  Chicago,  these  negresses  might  have  kept  on 
with  the  strange  dance  for  another  century— as  they  will — 
without  becoming  famous  or  popular.  They  are  the  worst 
sort  of  slatterns — barbarous,  almost  savage,  given  to  drunk- 
enness, and  dressed  in  rudely  fashioned  gowns  of  calico. 
It  was  not  possible  to  discover  in  New  Orleans  how  this 
peculiar  dance  was  learned  by  the  neeroes,  or  whether  they 
brought  it  from  Africa  in  the  slave-ships.  In  Havana, 
something  very  like  this  dance  has  long  been  a  prime  at- 
traction in  the  variety  theatres.  A  few  years  ago  at  the 
Teatro  Cervantes,  such  dancing  was  always  done  by  women 
imported  from  Spain.  But  this  dance,  as  it  is  performed  in 
Havana,  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  New  Orleans  and 
the  Midway  halls  as  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath. 
It  is  coarse  and  suggesu've  to  a  degree,  but  it  is  so  cleverly 
done,  so  graceful,  and  so  set  off  by  pretty  faces,  costumes, 
music,  and  scenic  effects  as  not  to  seem  akin  to  the  more 
muscular  contortions  of  the  clumsier  dancers  of  Africa  and 
Turkey." 

Charles  Frohman's  comedians — among  whom  are 
Joseph  Holland,  Frazer  Coulter,  Max  Figman,  Edna 
Wallace  Hopper,  Odette  Tyler,  and  Kittie  Cheat- 
ham— are  soon  to  be  seen  in  a  play  called  "  Poor 
Girls,"  which  is  announced  as  an  adaptation  of  Guy 
de  Maupassant's  "  Arme  Madchen."  De  Maupas- 
sant never  wrote  in  German,  nor  does  any  of  his 
stories,  short  or  long,  so  far  as  one  familiar  with  bis 
work  remembers,  seem  capable  of  being  called 
"  Poor  Girls."  If  Mr.  Frohman  is  going  to  use  De 
Maupassant's  name  to  boom  bis  new  play,  he  should 
explain  by  what  right  he  does  so. 


Statistics  show  that  ninety-one  out  of  every  one 
hundred  fanners  in  Utah  own  their  homes,  and  are 
not  at  the  mercy  of  landlords. 


G.  A.  K.  Notice  I 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Weduerburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 


. .  ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 


SANITAS  BRAND 


Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 


GRAPE  JUICE 


IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  lor  FAMILY  TJSE  as 
a  PUKE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  JJON-ALCO- 
HOL.1C  Beverage. 

It  enihodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CURE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


DOWD'S    HEALTH    EXERCISER. 

For  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths ;  athlete 
or  invalid.  Complete  gymnasium  ;  lakes 
6  in.  floor  room  ;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
cheap.  Indorsed  by  100,000  physicians, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  editors  now 
using  it;  Ill'd  circular,  40  engravings 
free.  Scientific  Physical  and  Vocal  Cul- 
ture, 0  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


STUDY 


Scientific  barber — '*  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  when  : 
examined  under  a  microscope  the  edge  of  a  razor  is 
seen  to  have  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw."     Writhing 
but  sarcastic  customer — "  Is  it?" — Life. 


f  Take  a  Coarse 
in  the 

SPRAGUE    , 

I     A  \A/    Correspondence 

■*  **_ ■  ■      School  of  Law. 

AX  (Incorporated.) 


J.  Cotneh.  Jr..  Sec'v. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No,  32  Telephone  Bdg 


p    Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1894. 

J        The    Leading  American  5eed    Catalogue.  — 

£  A  handsome  book  of  172  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs, 
¥  and  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.     Many  new  features  for  1S94. 


^  Noteworthy  Novelties  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Original,  interesting  and  instructive 
r  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow.     Mailed  free  to  all  who  plant  w 
a  seeds  ;   to  others,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  actual  cost  per  copy.  4 

JW.  Atlee   Burpee  &  Co.,  5^^j;j 


PATENTS 


FOR  INVENTIONS. 

Equal  with  the  interest  of  those  having  claims  against  the  government  is 
that  0?  INVENTORS,  who  often  lose  the  benefit  of  valuable  inventions  because 
of  the  incompetency  or  inattention  of  the  attorneys  employed  to  obtain  their 
patents.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  employing  competent  and^  reli- 
able solicitors  to  procure  patents,  for  the  value  of  a  patent  dependsgreatly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  the  care  and  skill  of  the  attorney. 

"With  the  view  of  protecting  inventors  from  worthless  or  careless  attorneys, 
and  of  seeing  that  inventions  are  well  protected  by  valid  patents,  we  have  re- 
tained counsel  expert  in  patent  practice,  and   therefore  are  prepared  to 

Obtain  Patents  in  the  United  States  and  all  Foreign  Countries,  Conduct  In- 
terferences, Make  Special  Examinations,  Prosecute  Rejected  Cases, 
Register  Trade-Marks  and  Copyrights,  Render  Opinions  as  to 
Scope  and  Validity  of  Patents,    Prosecute  and 
Defend  Infringement  Suits,  Etc.,  Etc. 

If  you  have  an  invention  on  hand  send  a  sketch  or  photograph  thereof,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  description  of  the  important  features,  and  you  will  be  at  once 
advised  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Models  are  seldom  necessary.  If 
others  are  infringing  on  your  rights,  or  if  you  are  charged  with  infringement  by 
others,  submit  the  matter  to  us  for  a  reliable  OPINION  before  acting  on  the 
matter. 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
618  F  STREET,  NORTHWEST,  WASHINGTON,  O.C. 

p.  o.  box  463.  JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney. 

*5"  Cut  this  out  and  send  It  with  your  Inquiry.  -» 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  29,  1894. 


It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
Bewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BA^K  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital.   S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Fronts    3,276,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 


William  Alvobd 

Thomas  Brown 

S.  Prentiss  Smith. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 


President 

Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 

.2d  Assistant  Cashier 


CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Gro.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HAKTFOKD. 

Cast  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,632,838 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  Gf.nf.ral  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  ANY 
BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Jfje  ^lub 
^oe^tails 

MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  GIN, 
TOM  GIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee 
these  Cocktails  to 
be  made  of  abso- 
lutely pure  and  well 
matured  liquors, 
and  the  mixing 
equal  to  the  best 
cocktails  served 
over  any  bar  in  the 
world;  being:  com- 
pounded In  accurate 
proportions,  they 
will  always  be 
found  of  uniform 
quality,  and,  blend- 
ing thoroughly,  are 
superior  to  those 
mixed  as  wanted. 
We  prefer  you  should  buy  of  your  dealer.     If 

he  does  not  keep  them  we  will  send  a  selection 

of  four  bottles,  prepaid,  for  $6.00. 

Q.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  Pro*BSor.r 

89  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 

20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 

pr  for  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

SHEKWOOD  &  SHERWOOD,  Sun  Francisco 

AgentH  for  Pacific  Coaut. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  St*.,  8.  F„ 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  What  makes  you  think  she  will  marry  you?" 
"  She  has  married  other  men." — Pick-Me-Up. 

Ned — "What  a  fresh  and  innocent  young  thing 
Miss  Pertleigh  is."  Ted—"  I  don't  know  anything 
about  her  innocence,  but  she  is  infernally  fresh." — 
Truth. 

Bluster—' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  a  liar  ?  " 
Blister — "I  hope  that  1  could  not  do  so  ungentle- 
manly  a  thing.  But  I  see  you  catch  my  idea." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

WWierby — "  I  saw  the  doctor's  carriage  in  front 
of  your  house  the  other  day.  Has  anything  hap- 
pened?" Plankington  (sadly)— "  Yes,  old  man  ;  two 
things  have  happened." — Truth. 

Dime-museum  employee — "Somebody  has  put 
lead-pencil  marks  all  over  the  walls  in  the  freak  de- 
partment." Manager — "  Well,  you  tell  the  india- 
rubber  man  to  erase  them."— Judge. 

Accuracy  :  Husband—"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  was 
a  secret,  and  you  were  not  to  tell  it  to  any  one?" 
Wife — "  You  told  me  it  was  a  secret,  but  you  did 
not  say  I  was  not  to  tell  it  to  any  one." — New  York 
Weekly. 

Maud — "  Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  Marie—"  Of 
course  I  can.  What  is  it?"  Maud— "  Leity  Left- 
over is  engaged,  She  told  me  so  in  confidence." 
Marie— "  I  don't  believe  it.  If  Letty  Leftover  was 
engaged,  she  wouldn't  want  it  kept  a  secret." — 
Bazar, 

M.  Prudhomme  (to  his  son)—"  Let  me  tell  you, 
my  boy,  that  regularity  and  precision  are  two  great 
virtues  in  life.  For  punctuality  I  would  commend 
you  to  the  example  of  the  sun,  which  rises  exacdy  at 
break  of  day  ;  never  before,  never  after." — Journal 
de  Condi, 

To  fit  the  occasion  :  Van  Winkle  (hilariously)— 
"  Take  a  drink  with  me,  old  man.  Last  night  1  suc- 
ceeded in  kissing  Miss  Spoonamore."  Fiddleback — 
"  Is  that  so?  How  many  times?"  Van  Winkle— 
"  Only  once."  Fiddleback — "  Give  me  some  ginger 
ale."—  Truth. 

Beggar  (at  lonely  crossing)— "  Please,  sir,  won't 
yergive  me  a  dime?"  Gentleman— "  Why  should 
a  big,  strong,  able-bodied  man  like  you  take  to  beg- 
ging ?  "  Beggar—"  Because  I'm  big,  an'  strong,  an' 
able-bodied  enough  to  enforce  me  demands.  See  ?  " 
— New  York  Weekly. 

Husband — "  Did  you  see  me  kiss  my  hand  to  you 
this  morning  after  I  had  left  the  house?"  Wife— 
"Why,  John,  I  wasn't  near  the  window  then." 
Husband — "I  wonder  who  it  was?"  Wife — "1 
don't  know  ;  but  the  servant-girl  told  me  this  morn- 
ing she  guessed  she  would  try  it  another  week." — 
Life. 

Western  municipal  reform  :  "  I  see  the  ma>or  of 
a  western  mining-town  recommended  the  city  council 
to  abolish  short  skirts  in  the  dance-halls."  "That 
shows  how  our  civilization  is  extending  ;  I  hope  they 
passed  the  ordinance?"  "Yes,  they  did;  but  an 
amendment  providing  for  long  skirts  was  lost." — 
Judge. 

Monahan — "  Phwat's  the  throuble  ye've  been  in, 
Horgan?"  Horgan — "  Oi  war  at  Dempsey's  wed- 
din',  begorra  I "  Monahan — "  An'  ye  had  a  ruction 
there,  Oi  sippose?"  Horgan — "Faith  we  had  1 
They  tould  me  Casey  was  the  bist  man  ;  an',  av 
coorse,  thot  was  more  than  Oi  cud  shtand — but,  be- 
gob,  he  was  I  " — Puck. 

He  (the  day  after  Christmas)—"  And  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  in  spite  of  what  I  told  you — that  we 
had  spent  one  thousand  more  than  our  income  this 
year — you  have  bought  three  new  dresses,  a  new 
piano,  and  a  carpet  for  the  parlor?"  She—  "Yes, 
dear,  but  I  arranged  it  all  right ;  the  bills  won't  be  in 
until  January,  and  all  that  will  .come  out  of  next 
year's  income." — Bazar. 

Richard—"  What  kind  of  a  girl  is  Miss  Zephyr, 
anyway?  Is  she  much  of  a  conversationalist?" 
Thomas — "  There's  where  she  excels.  I  played  whist 
with  her  last  evening,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her, 
there  would  hardly  have  been  any  conversation  at 
all.  But  she  was  the  life  of  the  table.  She  always 
had  something  appropriaie  to  say,  such  as  '  What's 
trumps  ?  '     '  Is  it  my  play  ? '  "—Boston  Transcript. 

Mrs.  Bloodgood—"  No,  Mr.  Dauber,  I  must  posi- 
tively refuse  to  take  the  portrait.  My  daughter's 
features  are  not  there  at  all."  The  artist— "V ery 
well,  Mrs.  Bloodgood  ;  it  makes  no  difference  at  all. 
I  have  an  order  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Jollington 
Cafe\  and  as  you  say  this  does  not  resemble  your 
daughter,  I   can    easily  paint  out  all   the   drapery 

and "    Mrs.  Bloodgood— "  Oh  —  er  — dear  mel 

Why,  now,  perhaps  if  you  were  to  change  the  ex- 
pression of  the  left  eye  a  trifle,  it  might  do  after  all." 
Judge. 

Advance  In  Price  of  Coal 

Need  not  increase  the  cost  of  other  necessaries. 
Housekeepers  and  mothers  can  still  obtain  the  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  at  a  reason- 
able price.  Its  quality  has  been  maintained  for  over 
thirty  years  without  an  equal. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance  ^-;  Company. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  ASSETS,  $3,000,000. 

AGENTS    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President.         Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President. 
I.  B.  Levison,  Marine  Sec'y.     Louis  Weinmann,  Ass't.  Sec'y. 


B.  Favmonville,  zd  V.  P.  and  Sec'y. 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  Gen.  Agt. 


&■     |RQ..LLER/' 


BESTFAMI  LY  ^gs=ggff 

SPERRY  8c  CO.   ••  STO  CKTON.CAL,  I 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST.  i 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE-surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  «&CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1,00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:     ROOT    &.  SANDEKSON,    122   Market  St.,  San 
Francigco,  Cal.;     and  ELAUBEE  &  L12VI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Tlie  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 07 .00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  .English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One   Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall * 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Llppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.26 
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LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Blade  Bread  is  the 
IB  33  S  T  : 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 400  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

tgf  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 

SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 
Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

TKLBFH0NH    No.    IOI. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


PALACE_HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect,  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  Im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  uuknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained,  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  In  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


■T/,e  Monarch  of 

§neakfast  foods 
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A  Texas  subscriber  to  this  journal,  writing  under  date  of 
January  25th,  says  : 

I  seod  new  subscription  for  the  year  1894.  Although  I  do  not  live 
in  San  Francisco,  I  find  that  I  enjoy  the  Argonaut  as  keenly  as  your 
San  Francisco  readers  can.  I  particularly  enjoy  the  able  way  in  which 
you  place  the  responsibility  for  the  present  condition  of  the  coumry  on 
the  Democratic  party.  As  another  bit  of  testimony  in  that  direction,  I 
venture  to  inclose  copy  of  circular  letter  which  we  received  as  a  new- 
year's  present  from  the  officials  of  our  company.  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company  for  about 
fourteen  years,  and  this  is  the  first  step  of  the  kind  which  they  have 
ever  taken,  and,  to  ray  best  knowledge  and  belief,  nothing  similar  has 
been  done  in  their  entire  history  of  over  sixty  years.  The  necessity  for 
such  action  is  wholly  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  as  this  com- 
pany is  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  tariff  so  far  as  they  are  directly 


concerned,  the  present  insignificant  duty  on  wire  being  more  than  offset 
by  the  duty  on  raw  material.  While,  therefore,  protection  or  free  trade 
would  probably  not  dirocUy  affect  this  company,  it  most  certainly  would 
affect  them  indirectly  in  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  undoubtedly 
rests  to  a  great  extent  on  one  of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  namely,  protection  to  home  industries. 

Inclosed  with  the  foregoing  letter  came  the  circular  to 
which  our  Texas  correspondent  refers.  It  made  the  follow- 
ing laconic  announcement : 

OFFICE  OF 

Washburn  &  Moex  Manufacturing  Co. 
December  30,  1893. 
Owing  to  the  continuing  uncertainty  in  business,  the  directors  deem 
it  necessary  to  make  a  general  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  all  the  offi- 
cers and  salaried  employees  of  the  company.    The  reduction  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Salaries  less  than  $2,000 — 10  per  cent. 

Salaries  $2,000  to  $3,500 — 15  per  cent. 

Salaries  $3,500  and  over — 20  per  cent. 

to  take  effect  from  January  i,  1894. 

With  decreased  production  the  earnings  of  the  company,  as  well  as 

its  dividends,  have  been  materially  diminished,  and  wages  to  workmen 

have  been  reduced. 

It  is  expected  that  all,  including  those  having  salary  contracts,  will 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  this  action  of  the  directors,  in  order  that  every 
one  may  share  in  the  burden  due  to  existing  business  conditions. 
The  general  manager  is  instructed  to  carry  this  action  into  effect. 
By  order  of  the  board  of  directors, 

William  E.  Rice,  President. 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company  has 
works  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Waukegan,  ILL,  and 
agencies  all  over  the  United  States.  Its  business  is  the 
drawing  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper  wire,  and  the  manufacture 
of  wire  rope,  barbed  wire,  and  bale  ties.  It  was  established 
in  1831.  It  has  gone  through  the  panics  of  1837,  1859, 
and  1873.  In  its  long  business  career  of  sixty-three  years 
it  has  never  been  confronted  with  such  conditions  as  have 
existed  during  the  Democratic  free-trade  panic  of  1 893-4.  As 
our  correspondent  very  truly  says,  this  company  is  not 
directly  affected  by  the  tariff,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  it 
is  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  tariff,  the  present  insignifi- 
cant duty  on  wire  being  more  than  offset  by  the  duty  on  raw 
material." 

But  there  is  no  manufacturer,  no  professional  man,  no 
merchant,  no  artisan,  no  tradesman,  and  no  laborer  who  can 
long  remain  "indifferent  to  the  tariff"  in  this  country.  We 
have  already  shown  how  the  threat  of  free  trade  has  affected 
even  callings  so  remote  from  the  tariff  as  that  of  the  actor. 
The  destitution  which  exists  among  the  poor  wearers  of  the 
sock  and  buskin  is  appalling.  There  are  over  four  thousand 
of  them  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  dramatic  agencies  in 
the  single  city  of  New  York  as  unemployed.  Such  numbers 
of  disengaged  actresses  are  in  straitened  circumstances  there 
that  a  benefit  is  to  be  given  in  New  York  next  week  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  assist  them.  Correspondingly, 
as  we  recently  pointed  out,  the  Democratic  panic  has  hit  the 
Harvard  professors.  Harvard's  funds  are  largely  invested 
in  railroad  bonds,  and  as  the  Democratic  panic  has  wrecked 
seventy-three  railroads  during  the  single  year  of  1893,  Har- 
vard's income  has  been  reduced.  She  has,  therefore,  dis- 
missed six  members  of  her  faculty,  and  as  the  Democratic 
panic  of  1893  is  the  logical  result  of  the  Harvard  faculty's 
free-trade  teachings,  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  dis- 
missed professors  are  Democrats  and  free-traders.  Very 
probably  they  are. 

Let  us  take  another  and  a  mercantile  business.  Nearly 
four  years  ago  the  great  dry-goods  business  founded  by  the 
late  Horace  B.  Claflin,  of  New  York,  was  converted  into  a 
joint-stock  company.  Its  report  for  1893  has  recently  been 
issued.  It  is  not  rose-colored.  The  directors  say  that  in 
October,  1S93,  the  sales  fell  off  thirty-one  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  October,  1892.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  fell  off  even  more.  During  the  first  three  years  of 
the  company's  life  the  average  net  annual  earnings  were 
$782,000.  During  the  last  half  of  1892  the  company's  net 
earnings  were  $511,000.  During  the  corresponding  half 
of  1S93  the  company's  net  earnings  were  $6,522.  Imagine 
a  company  capitalized  at  something  like  half  a  score  of  mill- 
ions earning  net  in  six  months  the  sum  of  $6,522  !  Here  is, 
indeed,  a  drop  from  half  a  million  dollars  in  1892  (under 


Mr.  Harrison)  to  six  thousand  dollars  in    1893  (under  Mr. 
Cleveland). 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  may  add  that  the  mer- 
cantile failures  for  the  third  week  in  January,  1893,  were  290 
(under  Mr.  Harrison);  for  the  third  week  in  January,  1894, 
they  were  404  (under  Mr.  Cleveland).  The  bank  clearances 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  week  ending  January  18,  1894,  were 
5i3j837.6o7  (under  Mr.  Cleveland),  a  decrease  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  from  the  same  week  in  the  previous  year 
(under  Mr.  Harrison).  The  total  bank  clearances  of  the 
United  States  for  the  third  week  of  January,  1893,  were 
$1,462,000,000  (under  Mr.  Harrison).  The  total  bank 
clearances  of  the  United  States  for  the  third  week  of 
January,  1894,  were  $924,000,000  (under  Mr.  Cleveland). 
This  is  a  falling  off  of  thirty-six  per  cent,  in  one  year  under 
Democratic  rule.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  total 
bank  clearances  of  the  United  States  fell  off  eight  per  cent 
from  the  second  to  the  third  week  of  January,  1894.  As  the 
Examiner,  the  Democratic  organ  in  San  Francisco,  is  con- 
tinually spying  in  the  distance  "revivals  of  prosperity," 
"  waves  of  industry,"  and  things,  these  facts  will  doubtless 
interest  that  journal.  But  to  an  unprejudiced  and  non-parti- 
san person  up  a  tree,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  revival  of  in- 
dustry existed  "  exclusively  in  the  Examiner.^ 

The  proposition  to  revive  the  whipping-post  as  a  mode  of 
punishment  in  this  State  for  what  may  be  classed  as  the 
more  brutal  crimes,  recently  advanced  in  these  columns,  has 
called  forth  many  approving  letters  and  much  favorable 
comment  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  familiar  objec- 
tion that  such  punishment  is  brutalizing  falls  to  the  ground 
before  the  fact  that  a  criminal  prepared  to  assault  the  per- 
son or  to  take  human  life  is  already  thoroughly  brutalized, 
and  must  be  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  his  brutal  in- 
stincts in  the  most  effective  manner  possible. 

The  use  of  the  whipping-post  is  by  no  means  obsolete. 
The  subject  came  up  in  England  recently  through  a  question 
asked  by  a  member  of  Parliament  as  to  whether  a  sentence 
of  flogging  had  been  carried  out  on  twelve  men  convicted  of 
robbery  with  violence.  It  appeared  that  the  lash  had  been 
used  on  these  men  ;  two,  who  had  used  unusual  violence,  re- 
ceiving forty  lashes  in  addition  to  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  fact  that  Delaware  has  also  retained  the  whip- 
ping-post was  referred  to  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  true  that 
this  mode  of  punishment  is  a  survival  in  Delaware  rather 
than  a  revival ;  the  result  of  a  lack  of  study  of  the  problems 
of  penology  and  not  a  development  from  such  study.  But, 
like  many  such  survivals,  it  has  markedly  emphasized  an 
error  in  so-called  progress.  The  students  of  crime  and 
criminals  have  undoubtedly  achieved  many  good  results. 
The  separation  of  juvenile  offenders  from  those  who  have 
become  hardened  in  crime,  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
twenty-five  States  and  Territories  during  a  comparatively  few 
years,  the  superior  facilities  offered  to  ex-convicts  who  show 
a  desire  to  lead  an  honest  life,  the  more  humane  and  scien- 
tific treatment  of  inmates  of  reformatory  and  penal  institu- 
tions— these  and  many  more  reforms  have  flowed  from  the 
work  of  the  penologist.  It  is,  therefore,  an  ungrateful  task 
to  find  fault  with  any  of  his  opinions,  or  to  attack  any 
doctrine  that  he  advocates.  But  the  very  sympathy  that  leads 
to  his  activity  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  is  apt  to  blind  him 
to  the  fact  that  certain  criminals  are  incurable.  The  foot- 
pad, who,  to  gain  a  few  dollars,  beats  his  victim  into  insensi- 
bility with  a  bludgeon,  or  overcomes  his  resistance  with  a 
revolver,  is  congenitally  lacking  in  certain  of  the  elements 
that  make  up  a  desirable  member  of  the  community. 
Philanthropy  may  exhaust  its  resources  upon  him  without 
achieving  any  improvement  in  his  mental  or  moral  condition. 
He  is,  and  from  his  natural  limitations  must  remain,  a  brute 
and  a  menace  to  society.  He  will  only  keep  within  bounds 
through  lack  of  opportunity  or  incentive  to  be  lawless.  The 
only  way  to  restrain  him  is  to  imprison  him  ;  the  only  way 
to  cure  him  is  to  flog  him. 

How  happily  this  is  accomplished  in  Delaware  by  the 
whipping-post  is  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  cen?u=  on  the 
criminal  population.     Delaware  is  a  small  Si 
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population  only  about  half  as  large  as  that  of  San  Francisco. 
It  has  no  penitentiaries  like  our  extensive  institutions  at  San 
Quentin  and  Folsom,  but  finds  the  accommodations  of  the 
county  jails  ample  for  State  offender^  as  well  as  those  of  the 
counties.  In  1890,  when  the  census^  figures  were  collected, 
the  county  jails  of  Delaware  contained  only  139  prisoners, 
or  about  the  number  to  be  found  in  tire  city  prisons  of  San 
Francisco  after  a  particularly  lively  Sunday.  Compared  with 
this  number,  the  criminal  population  of  California — 2,733 — 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  peculiar  condition  of  lawlessness. 
Had  Delaware  the  same  population  as  California  and  a  crim- 
inal population  as  large  in  proportion  as  it  is  now,  there 
would  be  993  inmates  of  its  penal  institutions  against  the  2,733 
of  this  State.  Were  the  population  of  California  as  small  as 
that  of  Delaware,  it  would  still  have  343  criminals  against 
the  latter's  139.  In  other  words,  in  each  100,000  of  the 
population  of  California  there  are  225  criminals  ;  in  Dela- 
ware, S2 — a  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  one  in  favor  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Wines,  who  has  charge  of  the  statistics  of 
pauperism  and  crime  in  the  census,  declares  in  his  work  on 
penology  that  the  whipping-post  has  the  result  of  driving 
criminals  out  of  Delaware  into  the  adjoining  States.  This 
may  be  a  hardship  on  the  other  States,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  the  result,  should  the  adjoining  States 
adopt  the  same  method  of  dealing  with  these  gentlemen  of 
the  road.  The  universal  application  of  the  system  would 
force  upon  them  a  change  of  occupation  instead  of  a  change 
of  abode.  There  would  no  longer  be  any  retreat  for  them 
where  maudlin  sentiment  would  furnish  the  opportunity  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  in  peace  and 
comfort.  This  is  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
concerted  action  by  all  of  the  States  in  any  matter  of  legis- 
lation is  extremely  difficult  of  achievement.  And  in  the 
meantime  it  is  well  for  those  States  that  appreciate  the 
remedy  to  apply  it  so  far  as  their  jurisdiction  reaches.  The 
experience  of  Delaware  has  shown  how  effective  it  is  in  ren- 
dering the  State  an  undesirable  place  of  residence  for  these 
people.  If  the  adoption  of  a  law  prescribing  the  whipping- 
post as  an  additional  punishment  for  crimes  against  the  per- 
son would  result  in  reducing  the  criminal  population  of  Cali- 
fornia to  one-third  of  its  present  proportions,  both  economy 
of  administration  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen  would  alike 
urge  its  enactment. 

There  are  a  great  many  old  women  of  both  sexes  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  let  those  of  us  who  are  not  old  women  strive 
for  a  law  which  shall  trice  up  to  the  whipping-post  the  foot- 
pad, the  garroter,  the  burglar,  and  the  ravisher,  and  instill 
moral  suasion  into  him  with  a  steel-tipped  cat-o' -nine-tails 
well  laid  on  to  his  hardened  hide. 


The  Most  Rev.  F.  Satolli,  Archbishop  of  Lepanto,  and  at 
present  on  frontier  missionary  duty  as  Papal  Ablegate  in  this 
American  wilderness,  is  having  life  made  lively  for  him  in 
various  ways.  The  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New  York, 
the  venerable,  learned,  and  earnest  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  is 
contributing  a  series  of  open  letters  to  his  grace  that  must 
help  greatly  to  dispel  the  tedium  of  the  Italian's  sojourn  in  a 
barbarous  republic,  with  whose  language  he  is  unfamiliar 
and  whose  people  he  does  not  understand.  Bishop  Coxe 
knows  all  about  the  Jesuits,  of  which  order  Mgr.  Satolli  is 
an  ornament,  and  uses  good,  plain  English  in  describing 
them  and  their  purposes.  The  course  of  the  ablegate  in 
lending  his  countenance  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Sheehan  in 
the  latter's  plan  of  organizing  a  Jesuit  party  in  the  politics  of 
New  York,  and  in  encouraging  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
State  and  of  Maryland  in  their  contemplated  raids  on  the 
school  fund,  induces  the  bishop  to  say  this  of  him  : 

"  His  assaults  on  our  public  schools,  with  the  unprincipled  conduct 
of  a  political  faction  of  which  he  has  made  himself  an  accomplice,  if 
not  the  recognized  patron  and  chief,  justify  every  American  in  boldly 
refuting  his  position  and  exposing  his  intrusive  alienism.  A  crisis  has 
arisen  which  no  American  can  much  longer  affect  to  disregard." 

Bishop  Coxe  has  no  approval  for  the  sort  of  education 
which  the  Jesuits  give  in  their  schools  and  colleges,  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  and  Roman  Catholic  education  in  the 
United  States  is  mainly  intrusted  to  them.  He  quotes 
Cavour  as  follows : 

"  If  we  would  learn  the  true  nature  of  that  order,  it  must  be  studied 
— not  where  they  are  struggling  and  where  their  foothold  is  precarious. 
They  are  not  to  be  appreciated  fully  as  they  are,  except  where,  meeting 
no  obstacle,  they  apply  their  rules  in  a  logical  and  consecutive  manner. 
They  have  learned  nothing,  forgotten  nothing  ;  their  minds  and  their 
methods  are  ever  the  same.  Woe  to  the  country,  woe  to  the  class  con- 
fiding its  youth  to  their  exclusive  education  1  Unless  it  be'owing  to 
fortunate  circumstances,  that  destroy  in  the  man  the  lessons  imparted 
to  the  child,  they  will,  within  one  century,  make  a  race  utterly  debased." 
With  such  testimony  from  the  pen  of  one  "  to  whom 
modern  Italy  has  produced  no  superior,"  what,  asks  the 
bishop  of  Mgr.  Satolli,  "  can  be  my  opinion  of  your  uni- 
versity at  Washington?"  He  tells  the  Archbishop  of 
Lepanto  that  he  is  the  alien  head  of  an  alien  church, 
se  .pirit  is  hostile  to  American  institutions.  Bishop 
invites   the    monseigneur's   attention  to  the  words  cf 


Orestes  Brownson,  the  distinguished  American  convert  from 
New  England  Puritanism  to  Rome  : 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  simply  of  what  the  church  has  done,  or  of 
what  she  may  do.  The  practical  question  is,  always,  what  here  and 
now  is  she  doing?  What  is  she  doing  for  civilization,  here  and  now  ? 
Are  not  her  most  zealous  and  influential  members,  now  and  every- 
where, arrayed  against  the  onward  progress  of  modern  civilization, 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  arrest  it  ?  Do  they  not  do  their  best  to 
repress  every  movement  of  humanity  and  brand  her  irrepressible  in- 
stincts as  anti-Catholic  and  Satanic?" 

It  was  recently  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  Brownson, 
but  the  Jesuits  quietly  intervened  and  the  project  was 
dropped.  He  would  have  died  in  the  Inquisition  could 
they  have  had  their  wish,  for  he  held,  ardent  Romanist  as 
he  was,  after  his  Yankee  fashion,  that  it  is  "not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  great  influx  of  Catholic  peasantry  of  differ- 
ent European  states  into  this  country,  and  the  conferring  on 
them,  almost  on  their  arrival,  of  the  political  franchise, 
have  done  not  a  little  to  corrupt  our  politics  and  to  lower 
the  standard  of  our  civilization." 

Bishop  Coxe  regards  Archbishop  Satolli's  presence  in  this 
country  as  the  representative  of  the  Pope  and  the  official 
chief  of  the  American  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  as  an  in- 
tolerable impertinence.  Harper's  Weekly  coincides  and 
wakes  up  after  a  long  sleep  on  the  Roman  question  to  advise 
the  monseigneur  to  go  home.  The  Argonaut  quite  agrees 
with  the  bishop  and  its  New  York  contemporary  as  to  the 
impertinence,  but  it  differs  from  them  in  regarding  the 
ablegate's  presence  as  a  public  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival  we  have  viewed  him  and  his 
mission  as  the  best  service  the  Vatican  could  have  rendered 
the  American  people.  Repeatedly  we  have  pointed  out  that 
the  removal  of  the  direct  government  of  the  Catholic  Church 
from  far-off  Rome  to  Washington  and  the  substitution  of  a 
human  and  visible  Italian  priest  for  the  august,  vague, 
and  infallible  Pope  would  render  it  comparatively 
easy  to  hold  the  church  responsible  for  its  political 
doctrines  and  acts.  It  took  so  very  long  to  get  a 
decision  or  an  explanation  from  Rome  when  some  dispute 
arose  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Americans,  or  when 
some  act  of  aggression  on  the  public-school  system  was  at- 
tempted, that  popular  forgetfulness  could  be  relied  on.  But 
Ablegate  Satolli  is  within  easy  range.  He  has  already  ac- 
complished precisely  what  we  expected  he  would  do — 
brought  his  foreign  church  into  sharp  collision  with  Ameri- 
can sentiment,  and  made  it  very  clear  to  every  one  what 
Brownson  saw  with  sorrow  and  declared  with  indiscreet 
candor:  "The  Roman  Catholic  Church  here,"  he  said, 
"  has  a  foreign  aspect,  and  has  no  root  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. It  brings  here,"  he  went  on,  "  foreign  manners,  tastes, 
habits,  a  foreign  civilization,  and  a  foreign  faith  and  worship- 
ers. Disguise  it  as  we  may,  Roman  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try, speaking  in  general  terms,  are  a  foreign  people — think, 
feel,  speak,  and  act  as  a  foreign  population." 

Bishop  Coxe  complains  that  Protestants  rarely  talk  out  as 
they  shoul'd  about  Rome's  machinations  and  pretensions  in 
the  United  States.  "This,"  he  mourns,  "is  the  epoch  of 
slavish  politics  and  of  a  decayed  Puritanism."  It  is  natural 
that  a  churchman  should  feel  thus,  but  though  this  is  not  an 
age  of  religious  bitterness,  the  American  people  are  far  from 
being  indifferent  to  Roman  Catholicism  when  it  leaves  the 
domain  of  doctrine  and  lends  the  priest's  uniform  to  the 
politician.  The  average  citizen  does  not  care  a  button 
what  religion  his  next-door  neighbor  professes,  but  the 
instant  it  is  proposed  to  lay  Roman  Catholic  hands 
upon  the  public  -  school  fund,  he  is  on  his  feet  and 
alert.  Mgr.  Satolli  has  aroused  the  Americans  of  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  the  whole  East.  The  cowardly  daily 
press  has  been  forced  to  speak,  and  the  Pope's  lieutenant 
has  learned  that,  while  he  will  be  politely  tolerated  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  he  will  consult  prudence  by  minding  his  priestly 
business  strictly.  But  being  a  priest,  and  the  infallible 
one's  paramount  commissioner  to  this  missionary  field,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  do  that.  Hence  the  benefit  of  the  monseig- 
neur's presence  among  us.  Long  may  he  remain  conspicu- 
ously housed  at  our  national  capital,  receiving  honors  from 
the  faithful  (including  Tammany's  sachems)  that  they  would 
never  dream  of  bestowing  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Eastern  papers  note  a  decrease  in  marriages,  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  effect  of  the  hard  times.  The  marriage 
licenses  at  New  York  show  a  considerable  falling  off,  spread- 
ing through  the  whole  of  the  last  half  of  1893.  A  large 
proportion  of  single  men  in  New  York  and  the  other  sea- 
board cities  are  foreign  immigrants.  These  men  come  to 
this  country  to  better  their  condition.  When  the  skies  are 
bright,  and  they  get  employment  on  landing,  it  is  natural 
that  some  of  them  who  have  endured  biting  poverty  all 
their  lives  should  treat  themselves  to  some  comforts  and 
luxuries,  among  others  a  wife.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  immigrant  finds  on  landing  that  he  has  to  rustle  for  a 
living  just  as  he  had  to  do  in  his  own  country,  he  is  natur- 
ally inclined  to  postpone  enjoyments  which  he  covets  to  a 


better  season.  In  this  way  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
labor  has  caused  a  decline  in  the  marriage  rate. 

We  have  felt  the  hard  times  here,  as  they  have  in  the 
East,  but  it  has  not  been  found  that  they  have  notably 
affected  marriages.  The  list  of  marriages  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  calendar  year  1893 — which  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  registers — foots 
UP  3j334»  as  against  3,59s  in  the  fiscal  year  1S91-2  ;  3,236  in 
the  fiscal  year  1S90-1  ;  3,421  in  the  fiscal  year  1889-90  ; 
3,605  in  the  fiscal  year  188S-9  ;  and  3,172  in  the  fiscal  year 
1S87-S.  For  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  number  was 
under  3,000.  The  rate  seems  to  be  mainly  governed  by  acci- 
dent and  chance. 

Buckle's  apothegm  that  the  marriage  rate  fluctuated 
with  the  price  of  wheat  is  more  plausible  than  true.  It 
means  that  men  do  not  marry  unless  they  see  their  way  to 
supporting  a  wife  and  children.  But  the  example  of  the 
Irish,  among  whom  the  marriage  rate  is  the  highest  in  the 
world,  confutes  the  proposition  that  marriages  are  the  fruit 
of  calculation.  In  Ireland,  the  young  men  marry  when  they 
reach  the  connubial  age,  without  considering  ways  and 
means,  and  they  starve  afterward  ;  as  Lecky  says,  they  would 
be  more  prosperous  if  they  were  less  chaste. 

A  sounder  view  than  Buckle's  is  that  the  marriage  rate 
rises  with  the  difficulty,  growing  out  of  law  or  public  opin- 
ion, of  forming  irregular  connections,  and  falls  when  such 
connections  are  easily  formed  and  do  not  involve  general 
odium.  When  a  man  can  have  female  companionship  with- 
out incurring  the  burden  of  supporting  a  wife,  or  without 
losing  public  self-respect,  the  marriage  rate  will  be  low  ; 
where  a  man  has  to  choose  between  the  alternative  of  celibate 
desolation  or  matrimony,  he  will  elect  to  embrace  the  latter. 
Thus  it  comes  that  the  marriage  rate  is  higher  in  the  rural 
districts  than  in  the  cities,  though  the  most  attractive  girls 
flock  to  the  latter.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  marriage  rate 
was  higher  in  old  times,  when  the  church  visited  irregular 
connections  with  opprobrium  and  punishment,  than  it  is 
now,  when  few  people  trouble  themselves  about  the  lives  of 
bachelors. 

Again,  the  marriage  rate  falls  in  proportion  to  the  obsta- 
cles which  the  law  sets  in  the  way  of  marriage.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  the  taxes  on  marriage  are  high,  and  young 
couples  often  dispense  with  the  ceremony  in  order  to  save 
money.  Borrow,  in  his  "Wild  Wales,"  says  that  the 
peasants  rarely  marry,  because  they  can  not  afford  the 
ministers'  fees,  and  similar  testimony  is  borne  in  regard  to 
some  English  counties  by  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne.  In 
both  cases,  the  parties  postpone  the  ceremony  till  it  becomes 
necessary  to  legitimize  their  offspring.  In  some  German 
states  a  heavy  tax  was  laid  on  marriage,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  effect  was  to  check  marriages  among  the 
poor. 

In  this  country  we  have  pursued  the  opposite  policy.  The 
fees  charged  for  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage  are  nom- 
inal, and  in  this  and  some  other  States  consent  marriages, 
when  followed  by  cohabitation,  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses valid.  In  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  irregular 
connections  are  extremely  rare.  The  girl  who,  in  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  falls  by  the  way  and  lives  with  a  man  to 
whom  she  is  not  married,  does  marry  in  the  Western  States, 
and  consoles  herself  with  a  divorce  when  the  bond  chafes. 
In  these  last-named  States,  it  is  easier  for  a  young  man  to 
contract  an  improvident  marriage  than  it  is  to  contract  an 
alliance  which,  though  immoral  and  unlawful,  may  be  pru- 
dent. Louisiana  used  to  be,  and  probably  is  still,  a  State  in 
which  the  marriage  rate  was  low.  That  was  because  the  sys- 
tem of  placies  was  practically  protected  by  law.  It  was 
easier  not  to  marry  than  to  marry. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  gold-mining  in  California  is  be- 
ginning to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  product  of 
1S93,  about  $13,500,000,  was  a  million  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  previous  year.  Home  and  outside  capital  is  seeking  in- 
vestment in  our  mines  with  a  willingness  that  is  in  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  reluctance  that  prevailed  for  a  decade.  The 
fall  in  silver  has  turned  money  and  energy  to  the  search  for 
the  more  precious  metal.  Mining  men  are  coming  hither 
from  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  It  is  reported  from 
Denver  that  syndicates  are  being  formed  there  to  purchase 
Californian  properties.  The  possibilities  of  the  placers  are 
not  being  overlooked.  The  suggestion  made  by  the  Argo- 
naut^ several  months  ago,  that  the  battalions  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  were  clamoring  for  charity  in  this  city  might  make 
a  living  in  the  abandoned  diggings,  has  produced  quite  a  lit- 
erature. The  newspapers  of  the  regions  where  the  pioneers 
dug  and  washed  have  discussed  the  matter,  and  information 
has  accumulated.  The  Argonaut  made  only  one  mistake. 
That  was  in  supposing  that  the  sort  of  men  who  haunt  soup- 
houses  and  flock  to  cities  "  looking  for  work"  have  the  stuff 
in  them  to  be  miners.  In  the  dollar-a-day  army  out  at  the 
park,  there  are  doubtless  many  honest,  harmless  creatures, 
but  none  with  the  vim  necessary  to  try  to  be  independent  of 
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an  employer.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  any  man  with- 
out a  family — and  what  right  have  men  to  bring  into  the 
world  families  if  they  can  not  feed  them  ? — can,  if  he  pos- 
sesses good  muscle,  a  willing  heart,  and  a  little  intelligence, 
wrestle  out  a  livelihood  in  the  placer  sections.  Doubt- 
less much  mineral  land  has  been  covered  by  agricult- 
ural patents,  yet  the  holders  of  these  patents  are  often 
willing  enough  to  sell  to  the  miner  the  privilege  of  working. 
The  Chinese  buy  this  privilege  frequently.  The  Telegraph 
of  Folsom  relates  how  the  enterprising  Mongol  has  caused 
a  rancher  on  the  American  River,  near  Salmon  Falls,  El 
Dorado  County,  to  think  meanly  of  the  Caucasian  brain. 
The  river  bed  at  his  place  had  never  been  mined.  Some 
Chinese  offered  him  $100  to  let  them  try  their  luck  on  it. 
He  stood  out  for  $150,  half  to  be  paid  in  advance  and  the 
remainder  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  exulted  when  the 
coolies,  after  long  haggling,  accepted  his  exorbitant  terms. 
As  soon  as  the  lease  was  signed  the  Chinese  went  to  work, 
and  in  a  week  washed  out  $8, 500,  and  in  all  cleared  up  over 
$30,000. 

These  sharp  Chinamen  were  old  miners,  to  be  sure,  but 
experience  does  not  count  for  much  in  placer  and  pocket 
mining.  The  editor  of  the  Petaluma  Imprint,  who  had  his 
pioneer  years  in  the  gulches,  insists  that  "it  is  an  indisputa- 
ble fact  that  from  the  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time, 
in  the  mining  regions  of  California,  a  large  majority,  proba- 
bly nine-tenths,  of  the  new  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
greenhorns."  The  chief  trouble  with  old  miners,  he  re- 
marks, is  that  they  think  they  know  where  gold  is  not  to  be 
found,  and  they  will  not  hunt  for  it  in  such  places.  "  But 
along  comes  the  greenhorn,  who  hunts  for  it  everywhere, 
and  succeeds  in  finding  it  where  its  presence  was  deemed 
most  improbable  or  impossible."  It  is  the  judgment  of  an- 
other old  mining  expert  that  "a  man  can  yet  make  a  good 
living  working  on  any  of  the  river  bars,  and  there  is  a  large 
section  of  California  which  has  never  been  thoroughly  pros- 
pected." Even  water  is  not  indispensable  to  the  gathering 
of  gold.  On  the  desert  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  great  deal 
of  coarse  gold  is  reported  as  having  been  found.  The  section 
is  waterless,  even  what  the  men  drink  being  hauled  to  the  dig- 
gings in  barrels.  The  gold  is  all  "washed"  dry.  That  is, 
the  gravel  is  shoveled  into  a  machine,  worked  by  hand,  like 
an  ordinary  grain-fanner.  It  passes  through  several  sieves 
of  different  sizes,  the  dust  is  blown  away,  and  the  metal  falls 
to  the  bottom.  One  nugget  worth  over  $1,000  was  picked 
up  there. 

It  is  these  chances  of  big  finds  that  make  mining  the  most 
fascinating  occupation  in  the  world.  In  all  the  canons,  and 
gulches,  and  river-beds,  once  thickly  populated  by  the 
pioneers,  old  fellows  are  scattered.  They  live  a  rude  life, 
but  not  a  hard  one.  Pork  and  beans  and  coffee  content 
them  in  their  little  cabins.  Clothing  costs  them  next  to 
nothing,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for  rent  or  fuel.  They 
manage  to  gather  enough  dust  to  pay  their  humble  way. 
Very  few  of  them  make  "  wages,"  for  they  are  not  industri- 
ous and  do  not  care  for  wages.  Not  one  of  them  would  ex- 
change his  lot  for  that  of  the  best-paid  city  wage-earner,  for 
ever  ahead  is  the  chance  of  wealth.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
an  illusionary  chance,  either.  Any  day  the  nugget  may  ap- 
pear in  the  pan  or  rocker,  or  the  rich  pocket  be  uncovered. 
Their  life  is  incomparably  more  independent  and  manly  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  workingman.  They  own  themselves 
and  have  the  dignity  of  players  at  a  game  which  has  made 
millionaires  of  hundreds  of  men  once  as  poor  as  they. 

The  Argonaut  would  not  recommend  the  hazards  of  pros- 
pecting for  gold  to  any  young  man  who  has  the  ability  to 
make  his  way  creditably  in  the  city  ;  but  for  all  who  have 
capacity  for  nothing  higher  than  manual  labor,  and  who 
possess  the  courage  to  wait,  the  strength  to  endure,  it  cer- 
tainly does  advise  the  risks  and  the  self-respecting  freedom 
of  the  placers,  old  and  new. 

Beauty  dealers  are  in  trouble.  The  Imperial  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  New  York,  which  deals  in  hair-dyes,  has 
been  sued  by  a  Mrs.  Burnham  Warner  for  changing  her  hair 
from  black  to  red,  whereas  she  had  ordered  "a  soft  brown 
tint"  ;  and  simultaneously  Mrs.  Neaves,  a  resident  of 
Bournemouth,  EngLind,  stood  a  suit  brought  by  Mme. 
Anna  Ruppert,  who  appears  to  have  been  once  in  business 
in  San  Francisco,  for  cosmetics  sold  to  beautify  Mrs. 
Neaves's  skin,  but  which,  in  fact,  damaged  it.  Mme. 
Ruppert  lost  her  case  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had 
no  license  to  sell  poisons,  which  her  cosmetics  were  proved 
to  contain. 

The  ethics  of  such  cases  are  simple.  If  a  lady  is  foolish 
enough  to  want  to  dye  her  hair  or  to  apply  cosmetics  to  her 
skin,  she  ought  to  pay  for  the  dye  and  the  cosmetics.  And 
it  is  no  defense  to  a  demand  for  payment  that  the  dyer  did 
not  succeed  in  turning  the  hair  the  exact  color  desired,  or 
that  the  beauty-maker  did  not  efface  all  the  wrinkles.  There 
are  some  heads  of  hair  which  refuse  to  part  with  their  normal 
hue,  and  some  cavities  in  the  tissues  over  which  the  epider- 


mis will  fall  in  folds  in  spite  of  astringents.  To  claim  that 
the  dyer  or  the  enameler  injured  the  hair  or  the  skin  is  petti- 
fogging, for  if  any  wrong  was  done,  the  patient  was  a  con- 
senting party. 

The  art  of  dyeing  the  hair  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Christ ;  it  was  by  resorting  to  such  aids  to  beauty  that  Cleo- 
patra tried  to  capture  Caesar.  All  through  history  ladies  of 
fashion  have  tried  to  improve  upon  nature  by  artificially  col- 
oring that  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  is  their  glory.  In  the  hey- 
day of  Venice,  the  facile  beauties  of  the  city  of  the  lagoons 
dyed  their  hair  a  red  to  which  Titian  was  not  ashamed  to 
affix  his  name.  The  belle  of  belles  in  that  day  had  red  hair, 
not  bright  red,  but  a  dull  red,  with  glints  of  crimson.  More 
recently,  almost  in  our  own  time,  a  rage  arose  for  bright 
blonde  hair,  as  to  which  there  was  a  tradition  that  it  had 
been  popular  with  the  Greek  hetairce.  Blonde  heads  blocked 
the  thoroughfares,  and  young  ladies  of  good  repute  did  not 
disdain  to  employ  the  dyer  until  his  services  were  monop- 
olized by  another  class.  In  our  day,  the  popular  color  is  a 
bright  shade  of  auburn — the  blond  cendri 'of  the  boulevards — 
and  silly  girls  go  through  martyrdom  to  impart  that  tint 
to  their  locks.  For  the  popularity  of  blonde  hair  there  is  the 
excuse  that  it  is  rarer  than  black  or  brown  hair,  and  finer. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
was  suggested  by  the  ardor  with  which  Jason  and  other 
Greek  connoisseurs  pursued  the  blonde-haired  maidens  of 
Colchis. 

Almost  all  hair-dyes  consist  of  sulphur  and  acetate  of 
lead,  both  of  which  are  injurious  to  so  delicate  a  plant  as 
human  hair.  A  steady  course  of  either  will  impair  the 
vitality  of  the  hair  papilla,  and  may  destroy  the  medulla  al- 
together. Women  who  bleach  their  hair  use  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  which,  after  a  time,  imparts  an  unnatural  and  wig- 
like lustre  to  the  hair.  A  more  dangerous  dye  still  has  for 
its  basis  nitrate  of  silver.  When  this  is  used,  the  hair  is 
first  washed  with  sulphuret  of  potassium  ;  the  nitrate  is  ap- 
plied while  it  is  still  wet.  In  all  these  cases  the  drug  is 
adulterated  with  a  pigment  of  the  desired  color,  and  the 
effect  for  the  time  is  to  substitute  that  color  for  the  natural 
hue  of  the  cortical  substance,  or  hair  bark.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  effect  of  a  continued  use  of  such  medica- 
ments is  to  enfeeble  and  ultimately  to  rot  the  root  sheaths ; 
baldness  then  ensues,  and  for  that  science  has  discovered  no 
remedy. 

AH  the  so-called  beauty  powders  and  beauty  liquids  for 
enameling  the  face  or  beautifying  the  complexion  are  in  use 
under  less  ostentatious  names.  They  can  be  bought  of  any 
druggist  in  the  shape  of  soaps,  colognes,  and  face-washes. 
The  basis  of  all  of  them  is  perfumes  derived  from  flowers 
and  fruits  infused  in  gum  tragacanth,  glycerine,  or  borax. 
Foremost  among  the  perfumes  is  the  one  which  is  supplied 
by  the  rose,  and  is  used  in  the  shape  of  otto  or  essence. 
Next  to  this  comes  Neroli,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
orange  ;  oil  of  lemon,  oil  of  rosemary,  oil  of  lavender,  occupy 
subordinate  places  ;  the  whole  is  macerated  and  poured  into 
dilute  alcohol.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  face-wash  is  innocuous; 
but  it  is  also  plain  that  it  can  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  for 
enameling  the  face.  It  serves  the  same  purpose  as  plain 
cold  water,  over  which  it  has  the  doubtful  advantage  of  im- 
parting a  perfume  to  the  skin. 

The  professional  enamelers  use  a  variety  of  pastes  whose 
ingredients  are  a  secret.  But  it  is  known,  or  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, that  they  all  contain  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is 
simply  a  chloride  of  mercury,  a  valuable  medicine  in  homoe- 
opathic doses,  but  a  deadly  poison  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. How  much  corrosive  sublimate  a  healthy  man  could 
swallow  without  causing  death,  chemists  may  be  able  to  de- 
cide ;  the  quantity  would  be  very  small ;  but  ladies  some- 
times rub  their  faces  with  a  decoction  of  this  fatal  poison  in- 
fused in  eau-de-Cologne,  night  after  night,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving pimples  and  imparting  a  smooth  surface  to  their 
skin.  Even  without  this  dangerous  ingredient,  all  face  pastes 
which  give  a  gloss  to  the  skin  must  be  liable  to  crack,  with 
appalling  results. 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Skewton  striving  behind  her  rose- 
colored  curtains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  is  one  which 
has  always  touched  the  sympathetic  heart.  It  reminds  one 
of  old  men  who  throw  the  gauntlet  down  to  the  years  and 
insist  that  they  are  only  as  old  as  they  feel.  Nature  laughs 
at  such  tricks  to  defy  chronology.  And  among  the  young, 
devices  to  improve  upon  charms  which  are  natural  lead  only 
to  disappointment  and  heart-burning.  They  deceive  no 
one.  The  girl  who  dyes  or  bleaches  her  hair  might  just  as 
well  carry  a  placard  :  "  I  am  a  work  of  art  ;  admire  me  !  " 
And  she  who  paints  or  rouges  her  face  owes  it  to  her  family 
to  flourish  a  flag  bearing  the  device  :  "  I  am  not  what  you 
think — I  am  respectable." 

The  imbroglio  which  has  broken  out  at  Rio  between  the 
American  ships  of  war  and  the  insurgents  shows  what  an  ex- 
tremely changeable  thing  is  international  law.  Admiral 
Benham  has  done,  with  the  approval  of  his  government,  that 


which  his  predecessor,  Captain  Picking,  steadfastly  refused 
to  do — also  with  the  approval  of  his  government. 

That  which  Picking  recused  to  do  was  to  extend  protec- 
tion to  American  merchantmen  in  Rio  Bay  when  they  came 
within  the  insurgent  line  of  fire  by  attempting  to  land  cargo 
at  certain  piers.  Picking  went  further — he  not  only  refused 
to  protect  such  merchantmen,  but  he  notified  the  masters  of 
American  vessels  that  if  any  of  their  crew  were  killed  as  the 
result  of  their  being  ordered  to  piers  within  the  line  of  fire,  he 
would  endeavor  to  have  such  ships'  masters,  on  their  return 
to  America,  indicted  for  manslaughter.  This  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  commander  of  the  American  squadron  for  many 
weeks — in  fact,  from  the  time  he  superseded  Commodore 
Stanton  up  to  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Benham,  and  his  atti- 
tude was  therefore  tacitly  approved  by  the  United  States 
Government.  This  position  was  apparently  concurred  in  by 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  other  foreign  ships  of  war 
in  Rio  harbor.  Their  advice  to  the  merchantmen  bearing 
their  various  flags  was  to  keep  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  This 
view  of  the  case  is  that  taken  by  most  writers  on  inter- 
national law.  When  two  belligerents  are  engaged  in 
settling  a  purely  private  quarrel  by  bombarding  or  burning 
each  others'  cities,  blowing  up  or  shooting  each  others' 
citizens,  torpedoing  or  scuttling  each  others'  ships,  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  citizens  of  other  nations  to  interfere.  If 
such  foreign  citizens  find  the  conditions  prejudicial  to  their 
health,  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  away. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Benham  upon  the  scene 
at  Rio,  conditions  changed.  That  extremely  elastic  and 
fluctuating  thing  known  as  "international  law"  was  con- 
strued anew.  Admiral  Benham,  instead  of  refusing  protec- 
tion to  American  merchantmen,  volunteered  it.  When  some 
American  skippers  complained  that  the  fire  of  the  insurgent 
fleet  prevented  them  from  landing  their  cargoes  at  the  piers, 
Admiral  Benham  informed  them  that  they  would  be  con- 
voyed to  the  piers  by  the  American  ships  of  war.  This 
was  done.  A  shot  from  the  insurgent  vessel  Guanabara  was 
at  once  returned  by  the  Detroit,  and  a  ball  imbedded  in  the 
insurgent  vessel's  hull.  With  this,  hostilities  ended,  as 
the  insurgent  fleet  had  apparently  no  desire  to  fight  the  navy 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is,  of  course,  calculated  to  suffuse  the  American 
cheek  with  the  flush  of  conscious  pride.  But  if  it  is  right 
now,  why  was  it  not  done  before  ?  Why  is  Admiral  Benham 
upheld  by  the  Navy  Department  for  protecting  American 
merchantmen,  when  Captain  Picking  was  tacitly  forbidden 
to  do  so?  The  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  that 
the  administration  has  been  forced  to  make  some  sort  of  a 
coup  de  thedtre  in  order  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  igno- 
minious Hawaiian  fiasco.  For  a  number  of  weeks  the  Navy 
Department  has  been  concentrating  ships  of  war  at  Rio 
harbor,  and  even  the  mammoth  monitor  Miantonomah,  one 
of  the  most  destructive  vessels  afloat,  is  on  her  way  there. 
The  United  States  has  at  Rio  to-day  a  larger  fleet  than  any 
two  first-class  powers  combined.  It  has  been  evident  all 
along  that  this  preparation  was  not  without  some  object. 
Now  the  secret  is  out.  Admiral  Benham  has  relieved 
Captain  Picking,  evidently  with  secret  instructions  to  reverse 
the  previous  policy  of  the  administration,  and  to  inaugurate 
a  vigorous  Americanism  in  our  foreign  relations  which  will 
cause  us  all  to  forget  the  shabby  shifts  of  the  Cleveland 
Cabinet  in  the  Hawaiian  matter,  and  to  ring  down  the  curtain 
with  patriotic  melodies  amid  a  pleasing  display  of  pyrotechnics. 

The  Argonaut  is  much  gratified  at  the  action  of  Admiral 
Benham  in  shielding  American  merchantmen  with  his  guns. 
That  is  what  the  American  navy  is  for.  But  we  can  scarcely 
congratulate  the  administration  on  its  dilatory  steps  toward 
protecting  American  commerce,  nor  on  the  motives  which 
inspired  it  in  its  leaden-footed  action  at  this,  the  eleventh 
hour. 

This  journal  remarked  a  week  ago  that  if  the  party  in 
power  continued  their  crazy  crusade  against  American  in- 
dustries, "the  Democratic  fog  which  has  so  long  brooded 
over  New  York  city  might  be  lifted."  It  is  lifting.  On  the 
Tuesday  following  the  publication  of  those  words,  an  elec- 
tion for  two  congressmen  took  place  in  New  York  city,  to 
fill  vacancies  caused  by  resignations.  Both  of  them  were  in 
rabid,  dyed-in-the-wool,  Democratic  districts.  In  one,  the 
Democratic  majority  of  one  year  ago  was  scaled 
down  nearly  nine  thousand  votes,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  barely  missed  defeat.  In  the  other, 
a  Republican  editorial  writer,  Lemuel  Quigg,  of  the 
Tribune,  was  elected  by  a  sweeping  majority.  When 
this  election  took  place,  the  House  was  in  the  last 
stages  of  debate  over  the  Wilson  bill,  and  its  passage,  which 
took  place  on  Thursday,  was  plainly  foreshadowed.  The 
Democratic  voters  of  New  York  were  evidently  affected  by 
the  anticipated  action  of  the  House.  But  the  members  of 
the  House  were  not  affected  by  the  New  York  election,  for 
they  passed  the  Wilson  bill.  The  fog  of  Democracy  still 
broods  heavily  over  the  halls  of  Congress.  But  it 
in  New  York. 
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An  Incredible  Tale. 

M.  Sylvain  was  an  odd  charactef\and  an  inexplicable  rid- 
dle because  he  would  never  explain  himself — which  was  rea- 
sonable enough,  for  the  very  foundation-stone  of  his  nature 
was  dissimulation,  with,  moreover,  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
mystify  others. 

While  yet  quite  young  he  took  great  pleasure  in  pretend- 
ing to  be  ill  when  he  was  in  the  best  of  health,  and  if  he 
really  was  suffering,  he  would  concentrate  all  his  energies  on 
appearing  to  be  in  his  normal  condition.  No  joy  was  so 
sweet  to  him  as  to  hear  some  one  say,  "  What  a  worker  !  " 
when  he  had  not  opened  his  books,  or  to  be  reproached  for 
idleness  when  he  had  passed  whole  nights  over  his  studies. 
Punishment  or  praise,  either  was  sweet  to  him  only  if  it 
were  unmerited. 

He  had  won  for  his  friends  men  whom  he  hated,  strenu- 
ously pretending  affection  and  devotion  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  made  himself  odious  to  those  who 
aroused  his  sympathies.  He  was  at  cross-purposes  in  every 
detail  of  life.  When  he  arrived  at  an  age  to  marry,  when 
everybody  was  having  him  engaged  to  a  charming  young 
girl — whom,  by  the  way,  he  adored — he  married  an  ugly  old 
maid  to  whom  he  had  never  paid  the  least  attention,  and 
whom  he  cordially  detested.  It  was  predicted  that  he  would 
be  wretched,  and,  in  fact,  he  would  have  been  so  if  he  had 
not  experienced  exquisite  pleasure  in  persuading  people  that 
he  lived  in  a  domestic  paradise.  It  amused  him  highly  to 
detest  this  creature  in  his  inmost  soul  and  to  shower  on  her 
evidences  of  passionate  love. 

M.  Sylvain  was  falsity  personified.  No  one  suspected  it, 
for  he  had  the  guile  of  the  serpent — in  a  very  original  form, 
as  you  shall  presently  see — and  knew  how  to  deceive  others 
with  wonderful  adroitness. 

His  life  was  one  long  ecstasy  in  this  domesticity  that  was 
odious  to  him,  surrounded  by  children  whom  he  execrated 
and  friends  whom  he  abominated,  for  he  was  esteemed  by 
all  as  an  exemplary  father,  a  tender  husband,  and  an  incom- 
parable friend. 

But  there  is  no  pleasantry  that  can  be  enjoyed  forever. 
M.  Sylvain  grew  weary  of  these  trifling  mystifications  and 
longed  for  something  odd,  strange,  unheard  of. 

An  occasion  presented  itself;  it  was  at  an  anniversary 
dinner.  Just  as  some  one  was  proposing  his  health  in  a 
toast  that  especially  praised  his  frank  ingenuousness,  he  died 
suddenly. 

And  with  his  accustomed  hypocrisy,  not  wishing  to  let 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  be  noticed,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
hearty  voice  : 

"  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  I  shall  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred ! " 

Which  amused  him  prodigiously,  for  it  is  no  ordinary 
joke  to  pass  for  a  live  man  when  one  is  dead  as  a  door-nail. 
As  no  one  seemed  to  notice  anything  unusual,  he  hugged 
himself  with  silent  merriment  over  the  stupidity  of  those 
about  him.  The  next  day,  as  on  the  day  before,  people 
came  to  see  him,  talked  with  him,  shook  hands  with  him, 
even,  without  discovering  anything.  For  he  carried  his  de- 
ceitful ways  to  the  extent  of  having  warm  hands.  He  dis- 
simulated so  completely  that  he  succeeded  in  not  being  be- 
trayed by  any  exterior  sign.  His  wife  even  asked  him  one 
day  if  he  had  taken  to  using  perfumes. 

Sometimes  he  ventured  on  very  thin  ice  by  slipping  into 
the  conversation  such  phrases  as  "  When  I  was  still  mortal," 
or  "  When  I  was  alive."  People  certainly  heard  him, 
but  it  made  no  difference  ;  they  contented  themselves  with 
an  indulgent  smile. 

The  habits  of  his  home  were  undisturbed.  Without 
abandoning  his  role,  he  ate,  drank,  and  performed  with 
scrupulous  punctuality — to  do  him  justice — all  the  functions 
which  would  otherwise  have  undeceived  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

But  business  is  business.  Being  dead,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  unhampered  by  the  responsibilities  of  life.  This 
idea  was  forcibly  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  deceased  one 
day  when  Mme.  Sylvain — poor  fool — asked  him  for  the 
monthly  allowance  for  household  expenses.  So  ;  he  was 
dead — to  be  sure,  he  alone  knew  it,  and,  indeed,  it  was  this 
monopoly  of  information  that  gave  him  such  pleasure — 
and,  instead  of  reminding  him  of  his  most  strict  duty,  which 
was  to  go  and  be  buried — he  was  asked  for  money  ! 

This  passed  all  bounds,  and  from  the  role  of  mystifier  he 
passed  to  that  of  the  mystified. 

All  civil  codes  recognize  the  fact — do  they  not  ? — that 
death  extinguishes  all  responsibilities,  civil  as  well  as  crim- 
inal. He  could  no  longer  vote  or  hold  office.  It  was  on 
the  living  that  the  duty  devolved  of  complying  with  the 
formalities  necessitated  by  the  situation.  Observe  that  he  in 
no  way  opposed  the  taking  of  legal  steps  to  secure  inherit- 
ance to  his  estate.  There  are  laws  in  the  country,  aren't 
there  ?  Such  a  thing  has  never  been  heard  of  as  that  a  de- 
ceased should  be  obliged  to  administer  his  own  estate. 
Nor  was  it  for  him  to  explain.  Imagine  a  deceased  deliver- 
ing to  his  heirs  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  law  of  inheritance  ! 
Strong  in  a  legal  position  that  he  realized  better  than  any 
one  else,  he  was  content  to  shrug  his  shoulders — how  well 
he  played  his  role  of  a  living  man  ! — and  to  wrap  himself 
round  about,  so  far  as  business  was  concerned,  in  a  silence 
that  was  not  without  a  certain  ironical  dignity. 

Besides,  the  situation  interested  him,  he  wished  to  see  to 
what  heights  the  blindness  of  his  family  and  friends  would 
mount  before  they  recognized  the  change — radical,  it  must 
be  confessed — that  had  taken  place  in  him. 

But  Mme.  Sylvain  was  to  give  a  new  proof  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  her  superficial  mind  and  of  the  total  absence  of  the 
faculty  of  observation.     What  should  she  do  but  have  re- 
course to  the  intervention  of  friends  of  the  family  ! 
And  then  Sylvain  had  a  really  enjoyable  interview. 
,:  .ly  dear  friend,"  said  one  gentleman,  "  you  surely  do 
i<  imagine  a  family  can  live  on  air." 


"  Quite  true,  I — I  can  not  suppose  anything — in  my  con- 
dition." 

"  You  say  —  well,  let  us  admit  you  have  suffered  re- 
verses  " 

"  Hum — 'reverses'  is  good." 

"  Make  some  sacrifice " 

"  For  all  eternity?" 

"  But  you  can  not  live  on  your  family." 

"  I  assure  you,  I  can  not — er — live  on  the  dictates  of  any 
one."     He  laid  just  the  least  accent  on  the  word  live. 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  were  crazy,"  exclaimed  the  adviser,  in 
a  pet. 

Sylvain  could  hardly  keep  a  straight  face.  Dead  and 
mad  !     A  crazy  corpse  !     It  was  too  good. 

The  friendly  advisers  retired,  out  of  countenance,  and 
Sylvain,  left  to  himself,  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter.  What 
fools  they  were  !  They  had  eyes  and  could  not  see,  as 
St.  Paul — when  he  was  alive. 

But  his  wife,  who  was  a  most  obstinate  woman,  did  not 
acquiesce  in  this  new  state  of  affairs,  and  began  to  ex- 
postulate violently.  She  and  the  children  could  not  live  on 
air.  Did  he  wish  them  all  to  be  turned  out  into  the 
street  ? 

As  if  he  were  in  a  position  to  wish  anything  !  However, 
it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  him  to  have  his  memory  dis- 
honored. 

She  did  not  stop  there,  she  made  abominable  scenes  ;  she 
declared  she  would  look  out  for  herself,  but  she  was  not  go- 
ing to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  an  ungrateful  good-for- 
nothing — in  fact,  that  she — would — not — sup — port — him. 

With  a  word  he  could  have  stopped  this  torrent  of  use- 
less abuse,  and  he  listened  only  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.  But  it  was  too  fluent  for  him  to  endure.  With  un- 
disturbed tranquillity  he  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out  to  dine 
at  some  restaurant.  Just  as  he  was  entering  the  place  he 
selected,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  came  over  him.  Perhaps 
they  might  refuse  to  serve  a  dead  man — at  any  rate,  in  the 
public  hall.  But  he  would  take  a  private  room.  No, 
these  restaurant  people  were  just  as  stupid  as  all  the  rest. 
They  noticed  nothing  unusual,  at  least  they  pretended  to 
take  him  for  a  live  man — probably  in  order  to  overcharge 
him  the  more.  It  was  a  wretched  dinner,  though  quite  ex- 
pensive. As  he  went  out,  he  grinned  like  a  death's  head 
at  the  young  woman  at  the  cashier's  desk,  but  she  simply 
smiled  amiably  back  at  him. 

On  reentering  his  house,  irritated  by  the  constant  strain 
on  his  nerves  necessitated  by  his  efforts  to  appear  to  be  alive, 
he  found  his  wife  attempting  to  force  the  lock  of  his  desk. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  matter  reasonably.  He  made  no 
pretention  to  retaining  for  himself  the  estate  he  had  left,  but 
he  was  for  law  and  order,  and  he  felt  that  no  one  but  the 
proper  officer  of  the  law  had  a  right  to  open  that  desk.  The 
officer  was  not  present — it  was  not  his  fault,  for  he  had  not 
been  notified.  Sylvain,  who  was  a  stickler  for  the  observance 
of  all  legal  formalities,  took  his  wife  by  the  neck  and  strangled 
her. 

She,  poor  woman,  had  not  the  force  of  character  to  dis- 
simulate. She  immediately  acknowledged  that  she  was 
dead. 

Then  followed  a  delightful  experience  for  such  a  mystifier 
as  Sylvain.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  people,  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
hoodwinked.  Members  of  the  learned  professions  were  as 
bad  as  the  rest.  The  commissioner  of  police,  the  ex- 
amining judge,  the  prosecuting  attorney — everybody  treated 
him  as  if  he  were  a  live  man.  A  police  officer  even  insisted 
on  handcuffing  him,  as  if  he  were  still  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  country.  He  fairly  reveled  in  their  blunders,  in  their 
efforts  to  jeopard  the  head  he  wore  solely  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. 

Never,  until  that  moment,  would  he  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible to  befool  so  completely  society  as  a  whole.  However, 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  they  were  all  taken  in — presiding 
judge,  public  prosecutor,  jury,  and  all. 

This  last  disconcerted  him  not  a  little.  A  man  of  strong 
principles — they,  at  least,  are  immortal — he  had  always  re- 
spected a  jury  as  the  embodiment  of  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, the  expression  of  universal  reason,  and  it  dispelled 
his  illusion  sadly  when  the  foreman  of  that  body,  standing 
there  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  denied  him  any  extenuat- 
ing circumstances.  However,  there  was  one  extenuating 
circumstance,  and  it  was  certainly  a  most  important  one. 

And  the  judge,  who  put  on  his  black  cap  and  in  a  solemn 
voice  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  !  What  silly  superero- 
gation ! 

Sylvain  had  gone  too  far  to  think  of  explaining  matters 
now.  He  determined  to  push  his  exploration  of  human 
stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the  indications  of  death  to  its 
furthest  extremes. 

The  day  set  for  the  execution  arrived.  Sylvain  attentively 
examined  the  warden  of  the  prison,  his  jailer,  the  execu- 
tioner and  his  assistants  ;  he  even  indulged  in  sundry  sly 
winks  to  indicate  how  he  was  "  playing  "  society — who  had 
only  a  few  minutes  left  in  which  to  discover  their  mistake. 

But  they  were  blind. 

A  last  and  honorable  scruple — a  repugnance  at  the  thought 
of  deceiving  a  man  of  God — came  to  him  as  he  was  ascend- 
ing the  scaffold,  and  he  made  an  opportunity  for  the  vener- 
able priest,  who,  between  his  half-smothered  sobs,  was  ex- 
horting him  to  make  his  preparations  for  the  next  world. 

"  Father,"  he  whispered  in  the  old  man's  ear,  "you  must 
confess  I  know  more  than  you  do  of  post-mortem  life." 

The  shepherd  of  souls  did  not  even  turn  a  hair.  Very 
well,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  ! 

And  a  quarter  of  a  second  before  the  implacable  blade — 
which  would  presently  have  much  less  cause  for  satisfaction 
than  it  supposed — descended  upon  his  neck,  Sylvain  cried 
out  : 

"  Fools  !     You  have  all  been  taken  in  ! " 
And,  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  pleasantry,  he  de- 
cided he  would  make  no  further  pretense  of  being  alive. — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Jules  Ler- 
mina  by  L.  S.  Vassault. 


THE    BACHELORS    OF    GOTHAM. 


The    Success   of  the   Social    Season    was    the  "Bachelors'  Ball"  — 

How  the    Bachelors   Ran  It— What   It  Cost— The 

Increase  in  the  Bachelor  Ranks. 


Although  it  is  over  a  week  since  the  Bachelors'  Ball  was 
given,  it  is  still  the  chief  topic  of  conversation,  it  was  such 
an  overwhelming  success.  It  beat  the  Patriarchs'  and  Matri- 
archs' Balls  all  to  pieces.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
stiffness  about  it ;  second,  it  was  quite  select ;  third,  the 
company  consisted  mainly  of  young  people,  males  prepon- 
derating, so  that  girls  were  sure  of  partners.  It  was  given 
at  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  whose  managers  devoted  their  two 
lower  floors  to  the  entertainment,  and  decorated  them  with 
exquisite  taste  and  lavish  expenditure. 

The  givers  of  the  ball  numbered  thirty-one — thirty  bache- 
lors and  one  widower.  Each  paid  one  hundred  dollars  toward 
the  expense  ;  if  it  turns  out  that  three  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars  pay  all  the  bills,  it  will  be  the  cheapest  grand  ball  that 
New  York  has  witnessed  for  many  a  day.  For  his  one 
hundred  dollars  each  bachelor  got  ten  tickets  —  one  for 
himself  and  nine  to  give  away  ;  the  allowance  was  so  slender 
that  many  of  the  fashionables  complained  of  being  left  out, 
and  some  heart-burning  still  survives.  The  thirty-one  com- 
prise the  most  distinguished  of  the  bachelor  availables, 
among  them  such  well-known  young  men  as  Perry  Belmont, 
the  two  Cuttings,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Woodbury  Kane, 
Cambridge  Livingston,  Robert  Shaw  Minturn,  Peter  Loril- 
lard  Ronalds,  the  two  Sandses,  Robert  Van  Cortlandt,  and 
J.  Barton  Willing.  Most  of  the  thirty-one  are  young  men 
of  fortune  whom  any  judicious  mother  would  consider  de- 
sirable partis.  The  details  of  arrangement  were  left  to 
Mrs.  Brockholst  Cutting ;  the  guests  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Warren. 

The  cards  of  invitation  specified  half-past  ten  p.  M.  as  the 
hour  at  which  the  ball  would  commence,  but  it  was  long 
past  eleven  when  a  sufficient  number  of  guests  appeared  in 
the  ball-room  to  justify  the  Hungarian  Band  in  striking  up 
a  waltz.  By  midnight  the  floor  was  fairly  occupied,  and 
soon  after  the  cotillion  began,  J.  Wadsworth  Ritchie  lead- 
ing. There  were  two  favor  figures  before  supper  and  three 
after.  The  favors  consisted  of  Prince  of  Wales's  plumes, 
satin  fans,  broad  satin  ribbons,  corsage  bouquets,  and 
bunches  of  peacock  feathers  tied  with  ribbons.  The  ribbons 
bore,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  date,  the  word  "  bachelor,"  and 
a  sprig  of  bachelors'  buttons.  The  favors  were  handed 
round  on  gilded  trays  by  footmen. 

Between  one  and  half-past,  two  suppers  were  served — a 
petit  souper,  consisting  mainly  of  oysters,  bouillon,  terrapin, 
and  salads;  and  a  grand  souper,  with  a  variety  of  Turkish 
dishes,  aspics,  game  pie,  and  mayonnaise.  Champagne  was 
plentiful  and  good.  After  the  supper,  the  cotillion  was  re- 
sumed, and  dancing  was  kept  up  till  three  o'clock.  The 
bachelors  boast  that  no  girl  failed  to  enjoy  herself  for  want 
of  a  partner. 

Not  the  least  amusing  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  regular  guests  of  the  hotel  passing  through  the 
fashionable  crowd  on  the  way  to  their  rooms.  The  Waldorf 
is  pretty  full,  and  among  its  guests  are  many  from  the  wild 
and  woolly  West.  Most  of  these  worthy  people  had  virtu- 
ously retired  to  their  chambers  before  the  ball  began.  But 
a  few  belated  men  of  substance  from  Kankakee  and  Oshkosh 
were  observed  on  the  landings  in  the  small  hours,  gazing 
with  rapt  ecstasy  upon  the  beauty  and  style  of  the  metropolis. 
Well  might  they  gaze.  Never,  perhaps,  has  any  New  York 
ball-room  contained  so  much  sheer  beauty  set  off  by  the  art 
of  the  milliner.  Veterans  confess  that  they  never  beheld  so 
much  loveliness  inclosed  within  four  walls ;  a  veteran  diplo- 
mat said  that  the  scene  reminded  him  of  Bliicher's  memor- 
able remark  :  "Was  fur  plunder  !  " 

The  givers  of  the  ball  are  a  type  of  a  class  which  the  girls 
regret  to  believe  is  increasing — rich  young  bachelors  who 
do  not  marry.  Of  the  thirty-one,  perhaps  half  are  million- 
aires or  nearly  so.  Perry  Belmont  must  be  worth  a  million. 
Center  Hitchcock  is  worth  several  millions.  The  Sands 
brothers  are  very  rich  indeed.  H.  Ray  Miller  is  supposed 
to  have  two  or  three  millions.  Matthew  Astor  Wilkes  owns 
a  share  of  the  Astor  fortune.  Henry  Richmond  Taylor  will 
come  in  for  many  millions  when  his  mother  dies.  So  on 
throughout  the  list.  And  on  the  heels  of  these  bachelors  are 
a  swarm  of  youngsters  pressing  to  take  a  place  in  society, 
and  eager  to  compete  with  their  seniors  in  wealth  as  well  as 
good  manners  and  good  looks.  Such  are  H.  Thayer  Robb, 
who  will  inherit  the  Thayer  fortune  from  Boston  ;  R.  T. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  who  is  not,  perhaps,  a  millionaire,  but  has  quite 
as  much  as  he  can  spend,  though  his  brother  married  an 
Astor  and  his  sister  a  Goelet ;  Howard  Gould,  with  his  share 
of  the  Gould  fortune  ;  Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  to  whom 
will  fall  some  day  something  like  ten  millions  of  Standard 
Oil  money  ;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  whose  future  fortune 
it  were  hard  to  estimate  ;  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names 
can  easily  be  recalled. 

All  these  boys — those  who  are  "out  "and  have  been  out 
for  years,  like  the  Cuttings  ;  and  those  who  are  only  com- 
ing out  after  they  have  graduated — fight  shy  of  matrimony. 
Every  season  two  or  three  of  them  fall  by  the  way.  But 
the  great  bulk  adhere  to  celibacy  as  their  only  salvation, 
and  thus,  year  by  year,  the  bachelor  phalanx  swells  in  vol- 
ume. Why  they  turn  a  stony  ear  to  the  siren's  voice  is  as 
much  of  a  problem  to-day  as  it  was  when  girls  used  to  sing  : 
"Why  don't  the  men  propose,  mamma?"  Undoubtedly 
the  tendency  of  civilization  is  hostile  to  matrimony.  Mod- 
ern improvements  have  enabled  single  men  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  home  without  placing  a  wife  at  its  head.  A 
man  of  means  can  plant  himself  in  a  luxurious  bachelor 
apartment,  decorated  with  priceless  gems  of  art  and  enriched 
with  books  and  bibelots ;  he  can  choose  between  half  a 
dozen  clubs  and  as  many  first-class  restaurants  where  he 
will  dine.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  requires  a  powerful 
temptation  for  him  to  relinquish  bachelor  freedom. 

NEW  YORK,  January  27,  1894.  .    FLANEUR. 
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BRET    HARTE. 


The  Story  of  his   Life,  in  Public   and    at    Home — His    Adventurous 

Youth— Life  in  London— Methods  of  Writing— Mrs. 

Harte  and  their  Children. 


While  Bret  Harte  is  a  personage  familiar  to  every  intelli- 
gent American,  perhaps  a  little  less  is  known  of  him,  outside 
of  public  life,  than  is  usual  with  men  who  have  gained  such  dis- 
tinction in  literature.  Mr.  Harte,  it  was  reported,  intended 
visiting  this  country  while  the  World's  Fair  was  in  progress  ; 
but  the  fair  is  over,  and  the  visit  has  not  been  made.  This 
has  been  quite  a  disappointment  to  Mr.  Harte's  friends  in 
his  native  land.  He  has  not  been  in  this  country  since 
187S,  when  he'  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  by  President  Hayes.  He  was  trans- 
ferred, a  short  time  after  being  sent  there,  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  until  Cleveland's  first  administration. 

A  thread  of  romance  runs  through  Mr.  Harte's  early 
life.  He  was  bom  in  Albany  in  1841,  where  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  life  were  spent.  Shortly  after  he  moved  to 
New  York,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  wrote  and  secured 
the  publication  of  his  first  poem,  "  Autumnal  Musings." 
His  family  were  very  much  opposed  to  his  literary  efforts, 
and  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  crush  out  his  ambition  ; 
but  several  years  later  he  left  home  and  joined  an  emigrant 
train  bound  across  the  plains  to  California. 

After  arriving  in  California,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
Mecca  of  all  youthful  minds,  he  tried  a  little  of  everything. 
He  taught  school,  worked  in  the  mines,  was  an  express- 
messenger,  and  tried  his  hand  at  frontier  journalism,  being 
editor,  foreman,  compositor,  and  pressman,  all  in  one.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  appointed 
deputy-collector.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  merriment 
among  his  friends,  as  the  mining  districts  were  wild  and  law- 
less, and  no  taxes  had  been  collected  up  to  that  time.  But 
young  Harte  started  in  to  win,  and  succeeded  in  collecting 
the  taxes  in  his  district.  His  business  took  him  among  all 
sorts  of  rough  characters,  but  he  never  carried  a  fire-arm  and 
was  always  well  treated. 

When  the  Overland  Monthly  was  started,  Mr.  Harte  was 
chosen  for  its  editor.  His  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  was 
printed  in  that  periodical,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  judg- 
ment of  the  woman  "copy-reader,"  who  objected  to  it  as 
being  immoral.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  Bret  Harte's 
fame,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies  of 
the  story  have  been  sold  since  it  was  first  published.  In 
1864,  Mr.  Harte  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  study  and 
literature.  He  produced  at  this  time  "The  Pliocene  Skull," 
"  The  Society  of  the  Stanislaus,"  and  many  other  poems  and 
tales  which  gained  him  fame. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  consulate,  Mr.  Harte  has  re- 
sided with  the  Belgian  minister  in  London,  whose  residence 
is  in  the  district  known  as  St.  John's  Wood.  He  is  devoted 
entirely  to  literature,  but  only  about  six  months  of  the  year 
are  spent  in  actual  composition.  Mr.  Harte  travels  about  a 
great  deal  over  England  and  Scotland,  taking  an  artist  with 
him,  in  search  of  subjects  for  stories.  Of  late  he  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  county 
which  Shakespeare  wrote  so  much  about,  examining  every 
old  ruin  of  any  note.  Mr.  Harte  writes  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  and  never  writes  anything  that  is  not  solicited. 
He  has  an  agent  in  London  who  receives  all  orders  for  him 
and  attends  to  the  business  transactions,  as  Mr.  Harte  him- 
self is  very  poor  at  driving  bargains  with  shrewd  publishers, 
and,  according  to  himself,  knows  nothing  about  business. 

Next  to  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte  has  probably  received 
larger  sums  for  magazine  contributions  than  any  other 
American  writer.  For  one  short  story  in  three  parts  he 
received  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  much  of  it  being 
paid  in  advance.  As  much  as  one  thousand  dollars  is  fre- 
quently paid  him  for  a  single  story  of  four  thousand  or  five 
thousand  words,  and  even  now,  when  his  work  is  not  in  so 
great  demand  as  it  used  to  be,  he  commands  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  about  twenty  cents  a  word.  Mr.  Harte  has  an  an- 
nual income  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  although,  as  has 
been  said,  his  work  sells  much  less  readily  in  this  country 
than  formerly.  Germany  seems  to  be  a  profitable  field, 
as  the  demand  for  his  stories  there  is  very  steady  at 
present. 

Mr.  Harte,  although  past  fifty  and  in  poor  health,  is  a 
very  handsome  man. '  His  face  retains  its  youthful  ap- 
pearance, while  his  hair  is  silvery  white.  He  has  a  slender, 
but  broad-shouldered  figure,  with  an  erect  and  graceful  car- 
riage. An  American  girl,  who  met  Mr.  Harte  in  London 
last  winter,  describes  him  as  one  of  the  best  dressed  men 
in  London.  He  is  a  member  of  several  clubs  in  London, 
and  is  much  sought  after  by  society,  but  he  goes  out  very 
little,  having  no  inclination  for  it 

Of  Bret  Harte's  family,  much  less  is  known  than  of 
the  man  himself.  His  wife  and  part  of  his  family — which 
altogether  consists  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters — live  a 
quiet  life  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  a  short  distance  out  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Harte  is  a  woman  of  striking  appearance,  above 
the  medium  height,  her  pleasant  face  crowned  with  dark 
hair,  just  beginning  to  turn  gray.  Although  dignified  and 
reserved,  her  conversation  is  brilliant,  and  she  possesses 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  musical  voices  imagina- 
ble. Mrs.  Harte  is  a  great  reader,  always  keeping  thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  is  said  that  she 
helped  her  husband  in  a  considerable  degree  to  gain  his 
reputation  in  his  early  days  in  California.  They  met  each 
other  and  were  married  in  California,  and  Mrs.  Harte's  aid 
and  suggestions,  while  her  husband  was  editor  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  were  of  great  benefit. 

While  the  Hartes  lived  in  California  three  sons  were  born 
to  them  ;  but  two  of  them  are  now  living.  Francis,  the 
eldest  son,  is  also  abroad.  He  is  an  actor  and  playwright 
of  the  Dion   Boucicault  school,  and  lives  in    Paris.     Gris- 


wold,  the  second  son,  is  a  New  York  newspaper  man.  He 
is  married  and  lives  in  Plainfield.  The  daughters,  Jessamy 
and  Ethel,  are  two  very  interesting  and  attractive  girls. 
Both  are  typically  Eastern  in  appearance  and  manner,  as 
they  were  born  and  have  always  lived  in  the  East  since  Mr. 
Harte  left  California. 

Jessamy,  the  older  daughter,  is  a  very  bright  and  beauti- 
ful girl.  She  is  rather  tall,  wilh  an  exquisitely  molded 
figure  and  dark  hair  which  surrounds  her  face  in  closely 
curling  ringlets.  Her  eyes,  which  are  dark,  are  not  unlike 
Bret  Harte's,  and,  altogether,  there  is  a  decided  resem- 
blance between  Jessamy  and  her  handsome  father.  Although 
little  more  than  twenty,  she  is  a  very  ambitious  young 
woman,  and  has  already  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  an 
artist.  Several  of  her  pictures  were  exhibited  in  the 
Woman's  Building  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  at  present  she 
is  engaged  in  doing  art  work  for  one  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zines. As  a  writer  she  has  also  shown  talent.  Not  long  ago 
she  wrote  an  article  on  camp-life  in  the  Adirondacks  which 
appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  monthly  magazine,  and  was  very 
favorably  commented  upon  by  the  critics  and  the  press. 

Ethel  Harte,  the  youngest  member  of  the  family,  is  a 
charming  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  is  as  bright  and 
interesting  as  her  sister.  Her  eyes  are  dark-blue,  and  her 
complexion  is  rather  dark,  but  her  hair  is  lighter  than  her 
sister's.  She  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  study  and  practice. 

Mrs.  Harte  and  her  daughters  expect  to  spend  this  winter 
in  London,  where  they  will  meet  Mr.  Harte,  who  is  very 
anxious  to  see  his  family  from  which  he  has  been  absent  for 
so  long.  The  older  daughter  also  expects  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  she  will  remain  for  some  time,  devoting  her  time  to 
art  study. 

Fifteen  years  is  quite  a  long  time  to  be  separated  from 
one's  family,  and  Mr.  Harte's  daughters  are  quite  as  anxious 
to  see  their  distinguished  father,  of  whom  they  have  heard 
so  much,  but  know  so  little,  as  he  is  to  see  the  daughters 
who  were  but  babies  when  he  sailed  for  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  why  so  little  is  known  of  Mr. 
Harte's  family  is  because  of  Mrs.  Harte's  objection  to  any  sort 
of  publicity.  The  editors  of  several  periodicals  who  wished  to 
make  her  the  subject  of  a  magazine  article  have  approached 
Mrs.  Harte,  but  she  has  always  expressed  her  opinion  so  de- 
cidedly as  being  averse  to  any  sort  of  notoriety,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  enterprising  journalists  who  sought  interviews  with 
Mrs.  Harte  have  generally  failed.     HUGH  J.  Logan,  Jr. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1894: 


Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  are  finding  the 
task  of  steering  their  vessels  made  more  difficult  with  the 
advance  of  civilization.  From  the  lakes  come  tales  of  a 
vessel  being  cast  away  and  a  twenty-thousand-dollar  cargo 
lost  through  the  influence  exerted  on  the  compass  by  the 
steel  joints  and  springs  in  the  navigator's  artificial  leg,  and 
of  another  compass  bewitched  by  the  corset-steels  of  two 
ladies,  which  had  been  magnetized  during  a  visit  to  the 
engine-room,  where  there  was  a  powerful  dynamo  in  opera- 
tion. More  thrilling  is  the  story  of  a  great  liner's 
recent  experience  on  the  icy  Atlantic.  During  her  last 
trip  from  Bremen,  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamship 
Dresden,  a  big  emigrant  and  cargo  carrier,  broke  her  steam 
steering-gear.  Within  fifteen  minutes  the  old-fashioned 
steering-wheel  was  connected  ;  but  it  took  a  quartermaster 
and  three  able-bodied  seamen  to  work  it.  Frosty  seas  had 
tumbled  aboard  and  coated  the  Dresden's  decks  with  six 
inches  of  ice.  The  helmsmen  were  all  in  southwesters,  as 
the  spray  and  wave  crests  came  aboard  frequently  and  clad 
them  in  icy  armor.  Steering  a  steamship  of  4,796  tons  by 
hand  is  somewhat  of  a  task.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not 
bear  more  than  an  hour  the  frightful  strain  on  the  wheel, 
with  hail  and  snow  beating  in  the  faces  of  the  helmsmen. 
So,  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  another  quartermaster,  with 
three  men,  took  the  trick  for  the  next  hour,  and  relinquished 
the  job,  with  benumbed  fingers  and  racked  joints,  to  another 
quartet  of  hardy  Germans.  Every  man,  while  he  was  on 
duty  at  the  wheel,  had  a  line  around  his  waist  to  save  him 
from  being  swept  away  should  a  sea  topple  over  the  quarter. 
The  ship  was  steered  in  this  manner  for  two  days  until  she 
reached  New  York. 


There  is  a  curious  story  told  of  the  table  at  which  Gam- 
betta  wrote.  A  previous  owner,  General  Lahitte,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1849,  dismissed  his  confidential  serv- 
ant because  he  believed  that  he  had  stolen  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  one-thousand-franc  bank-notes.  Years  afterward, 
when  the  table  had  to  be  repaired,  the  joiner  employed  for 
the  work  found  the  missing  bundle  of  bank-notes  between 
the  mahogany  board  of  the  table  and  the  drawers  below. 
They  had  lain  there  unnoticed  for  fourteen  years.  Unfortu- 
nately the  story  does  not  go  on  to  say  that  the  poor  servant 
and  his  mistaken  master  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  that  the  one's  character  was  cleared  and  the 
other's  confidence  restored. 


What  in  the  world  is  to  be  done  with  those  otherwise 
good  people  who  persist,  in  conversation,  in  using  "  I  "  and 
"he"  in  the  objective?  Most  of  these  people  know  better, 
though  some  of  them  are  college  graduates  ;  but  they  go  on 
saying  :  "Will  you  go  with  Dick  and  I  to  the  Symphony  ?  " 
and  even,  "  It  was  between  he  and  I,"  though  they  would 
never,  of  course,  say,  "  Will  you  go  with  I  ?"  The  number 
of  people  who  use  this  solecism  is  apparently  increasing. 
When  people  who  have  been  to  school  use  the  nominative 
case  in  the  objective,  and  say  "  between  you  and  I,"  or,  "  I 
will  let  you  and  he  know,"  one  feels  like  projecting  some 
convenient  article  of  furniture  at  them. 


When  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Frank  Brown 
was  communicated  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  the  mem- 
bers found  it  copiously  and  handsomely  illustrated  with 
photo-lithographic  pictures  of  the  public  buildings,  etc.,  upon 
which  it  treated. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Czar  of  Russia  receives  no  salary.  His  income 
arises  from  one  million  square  miles  of  land  that  he  owns, 
comprising  farms,  forests,  mines,  and  other  resources.  He 
is  estimated  to  receive  twelve  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Villiers  is  the  father  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
point  of  age,  he  being  ninety-one.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the 
next  oldest  member.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  before 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Morley,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  born. 

Jerry  Simpson  is  said  to  have  forsaken  the  plain  speech  of 
his  constituency.  In  addressing  the  House  recently  he  fre- 
quently used  the  broad  "a"  in  such  words  as  France,  dance, 
and  chance.  He  also  gave  the  "i"  sound  to  either  and 
neither.     Dear,  dear  1 

Judge  Charles  Gayarie,  the  Louisiana  historian,  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1835,  but  was  unable 
to  take  his  seat  by  reason  ol  ill-health,  and  his  health  has 
never  since  been  good,  but  he  celebrated  his  eighty-ninth 
birthday  last  week,  just  the  same. 

The  fortune  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  in 
Africa,  is  set  at  somewhere  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  millions 
of  dollars — all  made  in  the  diamond-mines  of  that  country. 
They  say  he  has  the  face  of  a  Cassar,  the  ambition  of  a 
Loyola,  and  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus. 

John  S.  Sargent,  the  American  artist  whose  portrait  made 
Carmencita  the  vogue  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  has 
been  made  an  associate  of  the  British  Royal  Academy.  He 
is  of  American  parentage,  was  born  in  Italy,  reared  in 
France,  and  is  now  an  Englishman  by  adoption. 

President  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission, says  he  will  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  assisting 
woman  in  her  battle  for  equal  justice  with  man,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  securing  of  better  roads. 

Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia,  a  brother  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  magnificently 
tattooed  prince  of  the  blood  in  Europe.  His  right  arm  is 
adorned  with  a  superb  dragon,  which  covers  it  almost  entirely 
from  half-way  between  the  wrist  and  elbow  to  the  shoulder. 

Prince  Charles  Philippe  de  Bourbon,  as  he  calls  himself 
on  rather  slender-looking  grounds,  who  has  applied  for  per- 
mission to  enroll  himselt  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  is 
the  descendant  of  Naundorff,  the  Dutch  watchmaker  who 
claimed  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  to  be  the  Dauphin, 
eldest  son  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

Giuseppe  de  Felice  Giuffrida — or  Peppino  de  Felice,  as 
he  is  called  in  Italy,  where  he  is  to  the  masses  what  John 
Burns  is  in  England — fought  two  duels  with  Baron  di  Cimia, 
now  a  deputy,  and  was  so  seriously  wounded  in  the  right 
hand  the  first  time  that  he  had  to  use  his  left  hand  in  the 
second  duel,  in  which  he  received  an  additional  injury  to  the 
disabled  member. 

Thomas  Corwin  Morris,  a  nephew  of  the  great  Tom 
Corwin,  has  been  sent  to  an  insane  asylum.  His  father  was 
a  wealthy  merchant,  and,  when  advised  to  give  the  boy  some 
occupation,  said  proudly  :  "  I  have  enough  of  this  world's  goods 
to  provide  for  my  son's  wants  during  his  life-time,  and  he 
shall  never  be  compelled  to  work."  Lately  the  son  has  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  earn  a  living  as  a  house-painter. 

Mr.  Robert  Cutting,  Jr.,  was  on  friendly  terms  again  with 
his  father  before  the  latter's  sudden  death  in  a  Broadway 
cable-car.  Young  Cutting's  histrionic  ambition  has  slowly 
given  way.  He  has  taken  the  publicity  aroused  by  his  mar- 
riage with  entire  philosophy,  and  the  statement  that  Mr.  Cut- 
ting's former  friends  had  all  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  him 
since  his  marriage  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

Senator  Hill  is  proving  himself  one  of  the  best  debaters 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  a  style  in  debate  that  catches  the 
galleries  every  time.  He  talks  straight  to  the  mark  and 
wastes  no  words.  He  poses  like  a  fighting-cock  that  de- 
lights in  battle,  and  never  lets  his  antagonist  take  him  un- 
awares, but  strikes  back  with  an  airy  intrepidity  and  confi- 
dence that  make  him  seem  to  be  constantly  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  the  argument. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  late  German  papers  say,  will  not 
give  the  Castle  of  Petersburg,  in  Tyrol,  to  his  grand- 
daughter, Princess  Elizabeth,  who  recently  married  Baron 
Seefried,  the  young  German  lieutenant.  The  latest  papers 
also  say  that  the  princess,  tired  of  the  opposition  of  her 
parents,  eloped  with  the  man  of  her  choice  and  was  married 
to  him  in  a  Swiss  town.  After  the  ceremony,  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  parents  of  the  young  couple,  who  hastened 
to  the  town  and  there  gave  belated  consent  to  the  union. 

The  late  Henry  Pettit,  the  dramatist,  sold  his  first  play 
for  a  five-pound  note.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  an  income  equal  to  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  was  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer 
in  Birmingham,  and  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  actor,  tried  his 
hand  at  story-writing,  obtained  a  place  as  a  clerk  and  was 
dismissed  for  inattention,  and  served  as  assistant-master  in  a 
London  school,  before  taking  up  the  profession  of  play- 
writing. 

Count  Wilhelm  Bismarck,  court  president  in  Hanover,  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  anarchists  threatening  his  life. 
The  count  is  the  younger  son  of  the  ex-chancellor  and  the 
handsomest-featured  member  of  the  family.  He  is  much 
shorter  than  Count  Herbert,  however,  and  much  more 
heavily  set.  It  was  he  who  induced  Prince  Bismarck  to  try 
the  Schweninger  "  cure."  He  is  not  considered  so  clever  as 
the  elder  son,  although  he  was  more  popular  in  Berlin.  He 
served  in  the  army  and  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
was  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  his  regiment. 
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February  5,  1894. 


OUR    LADY    OF    MAGGIOLO. 

Being  the  Curious  Legend  of  what  Befell  Friar  Fiorenzo. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Monastery  of  Maggiolo  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  famous  houses  in  all  Italy.  Its 
revenue  was  princely  ;  its  vintages  were  celebrated  through- 
out Europe.  It  sheltered  within  its  thick,  embattled  walls 
more  than  a  thousand  white-robed  brothers,  whose  common 
thought  was  the  glorification  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  Its 
northerly  position  was  a  full  explanation  of  its  defensive 
aspect ;  for  since  old  time  it  had  stood  in  strength  and 
grandeur  ;  indeed,  its  walls  had  more  than  once  felt  the 
shock  of  onset  and  ravin  from  northward.  It  had  seen  the 
march  of  the  Saracens,  of  whom  legend  preserved  a  lively 
memory  ;  for  that  was  long  ago,  and  time  had  well  scattered 
the  trail  of  their  bleached  bones  from  Asia  to  Spain. 

The  fame  of  the  monastery  was  easy  to  understand  when 
one  thought  upon  its  wonderful  origin  and  the  cause  of  its 
continuance  in  so  much  peace  and  wealth. 

Far.  back,  beyond  the  memory  of  so  much  as  one  stone  of 
the  convent's  walls,  there  had  lived  in  Turin  one  old 
Simonello,  a  gold-worker  much  sought  and  extremely  rich. 
So  amply  did  wealth  increase,  for  he  was  a  cunning  smith, 
that  for  the  endurance  of  his  thoughts  upon  riches  he  grew 
to  be  a  miser. 

Old  Simonello  fell  asleep  one  night  while  his  thoughts 
were  yet  busy  weaving  the  tracery  of  a  new  gold  collar  he 
was  to  make  for  a  bride.  While  he  slept  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  a  certain  place  some  way  out  of  the  city,  where  one 
walked  beside  him — a  lady  of  gentle  mien,  but  poor  in  her 
apparel.  Simonello  was  more  at  a  loss  to  think  of  what 
quality  she  might  be,  in  that  she  spoke  with  the  lips  of  great 
understanding,  yet  never  once  did  the  word  "girdle"  or 
"  brooch  "  fall  from  them.  After  a  time  he  drew  her  atten- 
tion to  the  collar  upon  his  breast  ;  for  in  his  dream  he  wore 
the  ornament  he  was  to  make.  Thereupon  she  fell  to  talk- 
ing about  jewels  and  treasure  :  with  judgment,  certainly, 
but  in  a  way  most  strange  for  an  Italian  lady.  Finally,  as 
though  about  to  depart,  she  said  : 

"  Simonello,  lay  not  up  for  yourself  treasure  upon  earth." 
Simonello  smiled,  as  though  he  would  say  : 
"  That  is  a  temptation  to  which  a  poor  gold-worker  is  little 
liable." 

But,  with  an  expression  between  archness  and  solemnity, 
she  repeated  her  words,  and  added  : 

"  If  you  would  find  a  real  treasure,  I  could  show  you  in 
this  spot  how  to  come  by  it." 

Simonello  expressed  his  willingness,  and  she  told  him  : 
"  Deep  in  the  ground,  below  where  my  feet  stand,  it  lies 
hidden  for  you." 

And  with  that  she  went  away.  But  not  before  Simonello 
had  placed  his  collar  upon  her  shoulders. 

Next  morning,  acting  upon  a  suspicion  already  half  formed 
in  his  mind,  Simonello  told  his  dream  to  a  holy  man  with  whom 
he  had  a  slight  acquaintance  ;  when  his  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed, and  he  knew  that  the  companion  of  his  dream  had 
been  a  lady  no  less  august  than  the  Queen  of  Heaven  her- 
self. The  priest  and  the  goldsmith  digged  in  the  remem- 
bered spot ;  and  without  surprise,  so  great  was  their  faith, 
they  came  at  length  upon  a  beautiful  image,  of  such  sort  that 
custom  would  have  bidden  them,  as  pious  men,  to  bury  it  again 
with  more  speed  than  they  found  it.  Yet  how  could  they  do 
this  in  the  light  of  their  knowledge  ?  Only  ignorance  and 
wickedness  would  have  admitted  in  the  statue  any  resem- 
blance to  a  heathen  idol. 

So,  with  what  alacrity  they  judged  necessary,  they  straight- 
way veiled  in  her  person  any  data  which  might  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  criticism,  archaeological  or  traditional,  with  what 
most  sumptuous  robes  they  could  lay  hands  to  in  their 
emergency.  Then  an  altar  was  set  up,  and  a  chapel  to  roof 
it,  which,  indeed,  was  little  better  at  first  than  a  booth,  but 
sufficient,  as  time  showed  in  the  magnificent  monastery  of 
which  it  was  the  nucleus. 

Right  divine  Our  Lady  seemed,  and  all  a  queen,  smiling 
benign,  with  here  and  there  a  brooch,  a  ring,  to  enhance  her 
beauty,  as  Simonello  was  able  to  find  them  in  his  chests. 
To  the  adoring  eyes  of  the  holy  man  and  the  gold-worker 
she  seemed  even  more  radiant  than  when  the  convent  was  at 
the  summit  of  its  splendor,  when  her  wardrobe  was  the 
richest  in  Christendom,  and  her  treasury  costlier  than  all  the 
East. 

As  is  not  to  ,be  wondered,  the  miracles  Our  Lady 
wrought  for  Simonello  alone  were  many.  Looking  upon  her 
at  first,  his  eyes  were  opened  to  many  things,  so  that  he  felt 
that  before  he  had  been  as  a  man  blind.  Only  one  week  of 
devotion  to  her  service  brought  back  to  him  years  of  youth 
he  had  thought  long  gone  beyond  return.  And  to  whom 
but  Our  Lady  was  it  due  that  his  honor  it  was  to  become 
the  saintly  founder  of  the  great  Convent  of  Maggiolo  ? 

Thus,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  real 
treasure  promised  by  the  vision  to  old  Simonello  so  long  ago 
was  in  fullest  flower. 

For  his  learning  and  piety,  and  for  the  greater  honor  of 
the  holy  house  over  which  he  ruled,  the  Prior  of  Maggiolo 
was  called  to  Rome  by  the  Holy  Father  to  receive  the 
biretta.  Such  bravery  had  never  been  seen  as  when  the 
prior's  cavalcade  trooped  out  through  the  gates  of  the  con- 
vent. Both  he  and  all  his  great  retinue  were  mounted  like 
knights  ;  and,  for  they  were  simply  appareled  by  the  dignity 
and  steadfastness  of  their  bearing,  they  were  a  most  noble 
company. 

The  prior  left,  as  regent  in  his  absence,   a  brother  truly 

distinguished    for  great  piety  and  wisdom  of  government, 

who  held  his  temporary  office  in  fitting  meekness,  looking 

forward  only  to  the  happy  and  honored  return  of  his  chief. 

All  went  well  and  as  usual  until  about  the  time  when  the 

cardinal  prior  was  looked  for  returning.     Then   it   was  that 

the  regent  fell  into  a  fever,  and  the  cure  of  him  lay  upon  a 

vci .'  young  brother,  named  Fiorenzo,  who  was  greatly  skilled 

.  riladies,  and  whose  ardor  in  all  that  concerned  the  con- 

vas  not  to  be  equaled.      Not  only  at  the  offices,  but  all 


day  long,  as  he  worked,  tending  the  vines  upon  the  slopes  of 
Maggiolo,  Fiorenzo  thought  always  upon  Our  Mother  of 
Mercy  and  the  sweet  image  of  her,  which  was  the  glory  of 
the  house.  And  when  he  had  upon  him  the  heavy  charge  of 
his  superior's  health,  his  thoughts  were  not  less  upon  Our 
Lady,  but  rather  more,  for  the  succor  of  his  patient.  But 
for  all,  still  as  the  prior  did  not  return,  nor  any  of  his  com- 
pany, the  regent  grew  more  sick  and  weary,  till,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  he  passed  away. 

Though  his  grief  was  not  light  at  this  fatality,  a  deeper 
perplexity  came  to  Brother  Fiorenzo.  The  regent  having 
died  in  his  arms,  he  found  himself,  by  facts  and  the  acci- 
dental custody  of  all  the  keys  of  the  convent,  its  director  in 
the  room  of  the  dead  brother. 

His  trouble  was  in  this  wise  :  It  was  customary  on  all 
feast  days,  as  Brother  Fiorenzo  knew,  for  the  miraculous 
image  of  Our  Lady  to  be  decked  out  in  special  robes  and 
jewels  from  her  wardrobe  and  treasury.  Had  the  prior  not 
been  absent  from  the  convent,  the  transformation  necessary 
on  this  eve  of  the  Assumption  would  have  been  conducted 
by  him  and  his  immediates.  Now  Fiorenzo  could  not  de- 
cide whether  Our  Lady  would  be  less  pleased  if  her  image 
were  left  as  it  stood  for  the  great  feast,  or  if  he  himself,  with 
authority  only  tacit  and  inferred,  undertook  the  duty  he 
thought  lay  upon  him.  His  ardent  devotion  to  Our  Lady 
and  to  her  simulacrum  at  length  persuaded  Fiorenzo,  and  he 
determined,  when  all  the  convent  was  still  in  the  night,  that 
he  would  change  the  clothing  and  ornaments  of  the  statue, 
and  in  the  morning,  offering  no  explanation,  leave  the  other 
brothers  to  account  as  they  might  choose  for  its  altered  ap- 
pearance. 

So,  an  hour  before  the  dawn,  we  see  Brother  Fiorenzo, 
pale  with  the  responsibility  of  his  pious  deed,  entering  the 
church,  half-smothered  in  the  mass  of  silk  and  brocade  he 
bore  in  his  arms  ;  and  hanging  over  one  arm  a  satchel  con- 
taining all  the  wonder  of  girdles,  collars,  brooches,  and  rings 
he  had  selected  to  augment  the  pomp  of  the  statue. 

Quietly  and  reverently  he  approached  Our  Lady  and  be- 
gan his  work.  Standing  upon  a  trestle,  he  took  from  her 
blessed  head  the  crown  it  bore  ;  then  the  rich  veil,  heavy 
with  its  fringe  of  gold,  folded  about  the  ring  of  straw,  so 
that  its  edges  fell  upon  her  brow  and  foiled  her  beautiful 
face.  Removing  the  brooch  which  secured  it — pearls  set 
about  a  ruby  square-wise,  with  alternate  sapphires  shaped  and 
studded  with  points  of  gold  like  blackberries — and  unclasp- 
ing the  outer  girdle,  her  blue  mantle,  starred  with  gold  upon 
the  right  shoulder,  had  only  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
straint of  her  right  hand,  which  supported  its  lower  folds  as 
though  she  lived. 

Then  he  removed  the  nine  rings  she  wore  upon  either 
hand  and  drew  off  her  gloves.  Fiorenzo  paused  and  looked 
upon  Our  Lady.  She  seemed  so  slight  and  strange  to  him 
that,  calling  in  aid  his  natural  lack  of  superstition,  he  said  : 
"  It  is  only  a  statue." 

Next  he  slipped  the  under-girdle  and  unfastened  her  gold 
collar- — the  ancient  collar  made  by  the  founder,  which  was 
never  laid  aside.  He  unlaced  the  sleeves  upon  her  arms 
and  laid  them  down  ;  he  took  out  the  five  or  six  brooches 
which  held  it  together  at  the  opening,  and  the  crimson  velvet 
gown,  stiff  with  seed  peals  sewn  upon  it  in  a  design  repre- 
senting pine-cones  and  blackberries,  rustled  heavily  from  her 
shoulders.  When  he  had  removed  this,  he  looked  at  the  statue 
again,  and  made  the  following  reflection  :  "  It  is  not  sacri- 
lege, but  a  proof  of  pious  zeal,  that  I  should  boldly  perform 
the  difficult  task  to  which  Our  Lady  has  herself  called  me." 

After  this,  Fiorenzo  kept  his  eyes  from  his  work,  and 
acted  as  in  a  frenzy,  for  he  grew  more  and  more  conscious 
of  a  warm  exhalation  from  the  cold,  stone  limbs  of  Our  Lady. 
Yet,  fevered  as  he  was,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  continue. 
The  greater  blessing  when  his  work  was  done. 

But  as,  with  trembling  hands,  he  tried  to  adjust  the  satin 
shoes  to  her  feet,  his  arm  coming  in  contact  with  the  statue, 
he  was  certain  that  it  touched  yielding  flesh,  and  to  his 
imagination,  grown  half  wild,  it  seemed  that  fingers  not 
rigid  touched  his  head.  Not  to  look  upon  the  image  was 
no  longer  possible  ;  for  the  dawn,  creeping  into  the  church, 
caused  its  dumb  contours  to  cry  aloud.  Then  the  statue 
was  radiant  and  quivering,  beautiful  beyond  thought  or  de- 
sire. It  filled  the  church  until  the  lifeless  walls  and  stock 
pillars  melted  around  the  queen,  the  goddess,  the  woman, 
and  the  whole  world  was  filled  with  the  wonder  of  her  awful 
aspect. 

So  that  Brother  Fiorenzo  knew  no  longer  what  he  did  ; 
and,  blinded  and  stunned,  rushed  from  the  church  like  a  man 
possessed. 

When  the  eastward  windows  of  the  Church  of  Maggiolo 
threw  their  glory  upon  pillar  and  floor,  the  cardinal  prior,  at 
length  come  again,  entered  the  church  in  the  splendor  of  his 
scarlet,  to  the  deep  chant  of  a  thousand  monks.  And  there 
where  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  had  stood,  beside  great  heaps 
of  robes  and  scattered  and  trampled  jewels,  lay  a  shattered 
idol  upon  the  marble  flags. 

None  ever  saw  Brother  Fiorenzo  from  that  day.  The 
proud  convent  itself  was  gradually  deserted  and  slowly  dis- 
solved from  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  this  day  only  degen- 
erate vines  languish  above  its  forgotten  foundations. 

John  Gray. 


William  A.  Wheeler,  once  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  asked  by  a  young  man,  a  relative  of  his,  to 
help  him  to  procure  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  departments  at 
Washington.  His  reply  was  about  as  follows  :  "  If  you 
apply  for  such  a  position  and  will  let  me  know  when  you  do 
so,  I  will  do  all  that  I  can — to  prevent  your  getting  it." 


In  a  recent  Spanish  book  of  travel,  "  Costumbres  Yankees  : 
Viajes  por  la  America  del  Norte,"  by  Jose  Sanchez  Somoano, 
is  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  Boston  Common  : 
"  A  great  philanthropist,  named  Common,  had  the  happy 
idea  of  presenting  the  children  of  Boston  with  a  leafy  grove 
of  great  trees." 


ART    STUDENTS   IN   PARIS. 

How  the  Studios  are  Conducted— The  Choosing  of  Models—  Julian's 

School— BouRuereau    and    Lefebvre    as    Masters— 

The  Latin  Quarter. 

Paris  (writes  Albert  E.  Sterner,  the  well-known  artist)  for 
centuries  has  been  the  Mecca  of  all  art  students,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  always  will  be.  Its  galleries,  its  museums, 
its  ateliers,  its  schools,  are  the  most  complete  in  their  ap- 
pointments and  the  most  inspiring  to  high  performance  of 
any  in  the  world.  The  art  student  at  Paris  is  the  art  lover. 
There  he  finds  emulation  and  enthusiasm  for  his  work  and 
unvarnished  criticism  from  his  fellows  and  his  masters.  Is 
it  remarkable  that  the  ambitious  American  student  should 
long  for  Paris,  and  that  its  life,  its  daily  economies,  incidents, 
work,  and  pleasures  are  of  widespread  interest  ? 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  French  art,  it  is  indisputable 
that  it  shows  throughout  accurate  anatomical  knowledge,  and 
that  bad  drawing  of  the  figure  is  never  tolerated.  Between 
French  painting  and  American  this  is  a  conspicuous  point  of 
difference.  Technique,  color,  composition,  action,  subject, 
sentiment — all  are  characteristics  of  American  work  more 
notable  than  good  figure-drawing.  An  excursion  through 
any  of  the  large  exhibitions  of  the  United  States  or  through 
our  schools  will  reveal  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  painting 
in  almost  any  direction  other  than  that  of  figure -drawing. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  picture- 
buyers  for  subjects  other  than  the  nude,  as  well  as  the  limited 
opportunities  which  our  schools  afford  for  the  study  of  the 
figure. 

The  would-be  student  of  the  figure  can  go  to  Paris  for  a 
very  small  sum.  Any  one  with  moderate  tastes  in  living 
can  do  so  comfortably  and  be  absent  from  the  United 
States  for  five  months  on  about  four  hundred  dollars, 
of  which  the  largest  items  are  the  passage  to  and  from 
Europe,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and 
the  school  fees  of  ten  dollars  a  month,  the  remainder  being 
for  living  expenses  and  artist's  materials. 

Most  of  the  students  live  in  lodgings  costing  from  five  to 
eight  dollars  a  month.  Their  breakfast  is  taken  at  a  cream- 
ery, and  consists  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  milk  and  bread. 
The  coffee  is  two  cents  and  the  bread  two  cents.  No  fees 
are  given  to  the  waiters,  but  it  is  quite  customary  to  put  a 
small  sum  for  this  purpose  in  a  general  contribution-box  on 
the  desk  of  the  cashier,  the  contents  of  which  are  distributed 
in  equal  portions  to  all  the  waiters. 

The  scenes  at  the  creamery  are  strictly  characteristic  of 
Parisian  life  for  those  in  middle-class  circumstances.  Work- 
men and  working-women,  young  and  old,  gather  here  in  the 
morning  between  five  and  seven  o'clock,  and  sit  at  long 
tables  for  the  first  meal  of  the  day,  the  breakfast,  correspond- 
ing to  our  luncheon,  not  being  taken  until  about  midday. 
You  often  see  there  ouvrieres,  or  work-girls,  such  as  have 
employment  with  dressmakers  and  in  tobacconists'  shops,  or 
the  thousand  and  one  petty  occupations  in  which  French- 
women are  engaged.  Many  of  the  girls  are  extremely  pretty, 
and  often  dress  with  natural  good  taste  on  very  small  means. 
They  extract  much  pleasure  from  life,  as  all  of  them,  almost 
without  an  exception,  have  some  intimate  friend  with  whom 
they  go  to  the  theatres  in  the  evening,  the  cafi  chantants,  or 
on  Sunday  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  where  they  find  simple 
but  healthful  amusement.  After  coffee,  the  ouvricres  go  to 
the  shops  or  to  their  places  of  employment,  and  the  students 
to  the  schools. 

At  Paris  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  schools — those  un- 
der government  control  and  patronage,  and  those  supported 
by  students.  As  there  are  certain  restrictions  regarding  for- 
eigners at  the  government  schools,  both  as  to  time  and  at- 
tendance and  prizes,  competitions  and  terms  of  admission, 
the  student  of  a  few  months  at  Paris  does  not  find  them 
adapted  to  his  purposes.  I  attended  what  is  known  as  the 
Julian  school.  This  is  a  commodious  building  with  several 
rooms,  conducted  practically  by  the  students,  though  in 
charge  of  M.  Julian,  to  whom  the  school  fees  are  paid.  As 
instructors,  or,  more  properly,  the  critics  work,  the  greatest 
artists  are  engaged,  such  as  Cabanel,  Boulanger,  Bougue- 
reau,  and  others. 

The  course  of  study  may  be  said  to  be  by  the  week,  as  on 
Monday  the  model  is  engaged  for  the  week.  The  models 
stand  in  front  of  the  school  on  Monday  morning  waiting  to 
be  engaged.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  these  models 
include  every  nationality,  all  ages,  and  wonderful  variety  of 
feature  and  appearance,  and  both  sexes.  They  are  paid 
thirty-five  francs  a  week  for  posing  nude,  and  the  expense 
is  defrayed  by  the  school,  though  the  models  are  selected  by 
the  students.  The  good  Parisian  model  is  an  adept  in  his 
vocation.  He  can  take  the  most  difficult  poses  for  hours  at 
a  time,  apparently  without  fatigue  can  quickly  catch  any  des- 
ignated pose,  and  from  day  to  day  can  resume  precisely  the 
same  pose.  Students  occupy  the  same  position  relatively  to 
the  model  throughout  the  week,  and  as  the  choice  of  posi- 
tion is  highly  valued,  it  is  determined  by  competition.  These 
competitions,  or  "concours,"  are  conducted  so  as  to  inspire 
good  work,  and  are  productive  of  much  emulation.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  all  the  oil  sketches  which  have  been  made 
are  gathered  together  and  placed  upon  easels.  This  done, 
the  master  proceeds  to  criticise,  and  his  criticisms  are  not  al- 
ways tender.  During  his  remarks  the  students  gather 
around  him  in  an  interested  group  and  give  the  closest  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  he  places  the 
sketches,  the  choice  of  position  before  the  model  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  is  determined. 

The  Julian  school  is  a  serious  institution.  It  is  intended 
for  advanced  students,  and  consists  of  six  rooms.  The 
rooms  for  women  are  separate  from  those  for  men.  There 
is  a  room  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  to  which  students,  who 
prove  themselves  incompetent  to  handle  the  figure,  are  sent 
back  to  ground  themselves  in  drawing  from  the  cast.  But 
incompetent  students  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  such  a 
school,  for,  by  reason  of  the  competition  for  places  before 
the  model  just  explained,  they  rarely  get  a  good  chance  for 
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drawing  when  close  to  the  models.  I  recommend  all 
students  who  go  to  Paris  to  have  at  least  a  fair  knowledge  of 
drawing,  otherwise  they  may  expect  to  plod  for  years  and 
not  accomplish  much.  The  system  of  teaching  at  Julian's 
school  is  upon  the  principle  of  permitting  students  to  do 
about  as  they  please.  They  are  treated  as  men  and  not 
school-boys,  and  if  a  student  chooses  to  waste  time,  it  is  his 
own  affair.  At  Julian's  there  are  two  schools  of  drawing — 
one  under  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  and  the  other  under 
Tony  Robert  Fleury  and  Bouguereau.  The  student  is  per- 
mitted to  take  only  one  school.  I  chose  Bouguereau  and 
Lefebvre  for  my  masters.  Bouguereau  comes  one  month 
and  Lefebvre  the  next.  They  visit  the  class  twice  a  week, 
and  their  criticisms  are  short  and  pointed.  Sometimes  they 
content  themselves  with  expressive  silence,  and  again  they 
will  pat  the  student  approvingly  on  the  back.  In  fine,  they 
are  firm,  but  kindly. 

All  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  such  as  heating, 
lighting,  etc.,  are  in  charge  of  one  student,  who  is  known 
as  the  tnassier,  which  may  be  freely  translated  as  a  monitor. 

Certain  prizes  of  money  are  given  by  the  school,  as  well 
as  medals  and  honorable  mentions.  At  the  end  of  each 
week  the  masters  choose  drawings  of  students,  who  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  standard  of  excellence  is  very  high,  and  the  chosen 
drawings  do  not  number  generally  more  than  three  or  four. 
The  awards  are  made  according  to  the  respective  excellence 
of  the  drawings,  which  are  passed  upon  by  the  professors 
acting  as  a  jury.  The  prize  drawings  become  the  property 
of  the  schools. 

On  Sunday  there  is  a  special  competition  in  composition, 
lasting  all  day.  By  composition  is  meant  a  rendering  from 
imagination  of  some  given  subject — for  example,  some  well- 
known  scriptural  episode,  such  as  the  three  Marys,  or 
Samson  and  Delilah,  or  the  flight  into  Egypt.  To  the 
student  whose  drawing  in  composition  is  adjudged  by 
means  of  this  competition  to  be  the  best,  is  given  the  right 
of  first  choice  of  position  in  the  competitions  of  painting 
from  the  life,  which  occur  monthly  during  the  winter,  for 
which  special  prizes  are  given. 

Among  the  great  advantages  of  Paris  to  the  art  student 
are  the  unconscious  education  which  he  receives  in  the 
artistic  atmosphere  of  the  public  galleries,  such  as  the 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg,  and  the  opportunities  of  following 
different  courses  at  the  government  art  institutions,  though, 
as  I  said  before,  I  chose  the  Julian  school  for  the  greater 
part  of  my  work.  I  attended,  also,  the  Beaux  Arts,  and 
drew  in  the  afternoon  from  the  antique  casts  in  the  gallery 
of  that  school.  There  is  also  a  government  class  in  the 
archaeology  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  the  history  of  the  classical 
developments  of  art,  the  leading  features  of  its  different 
styles,  its  great  examples,  and  the  personal  careers  of  old 
masters,  which  course  is  held  in  connection  with  the  muni- 
cipal schools  and  is  open  to  American  students. 

A  student  arriving  in  Paris  can  be  at  work  at  the  Julian 
school  within  ten  hours.  I  reached  Paris  at  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  I  was  at 
work  at  the  Julian  school.  Most  of  the  students  live  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Latin  Quarter.  I  did  not  live  there,  nor  is 
there  any  necessity  of  the  student  doing  so,  as  there  are  ex- 
cellent lodgings  to  be  found  elsewhere,  nor  is  there  any 
necessity  for  an  American  mingling  in  the  life  of  French 
students.  He  need  not  go  to  the  artistic  cafe's,  nor  do  any- 
thing Bohemian. 

For  the  isolated  student  there  are  delightful  acquaintances, 
abundant  amusements  at  the  theatres,  operas,  and  art-gal- 
leries, and  a  thousand  and  one  small  and  inexpensive  enjoy- 
ments of  which  the  American  knows  little  or  nothing.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  student  life  at  Paris  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Bal  Bullier,  which  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  consists  of  a  low-ceiled  dancing-hall,  with  a 
garden  attached.  Once  a  week  the  students  resort  there, 
and  the  dancing,  singing,  and  noise  are  more  exhilarating  than 
refined.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  modified  form  of  the  famous  Jardin 
Mabille,  now  no  longer  in  existence. 

I  would  recommend  all  students  who  contemplate  visiting 
Paris  to  acquire  at  least  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  French. 
The  language  is  easily  acquired,  once  having  mastered  its 
elements,  and  it  is  a  serious  drawback  to  any  student  who 
attends  the  school  not  to  understand  French,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  criticisms  are  verbal  and  rapidly  delivered. 


Henry  Shire  is  a  conductor  on  an  electric  road  in  New 
York.  On  June  5th  last,  George  H.  Wagoner  got  on  his 
car  and  handed  him  a  five-dollar  bill.  Shire  did  not  have  the 
change.  Wagoner  got  to  the  place  where  he  wanted  to  get 
off,  and  demanded  his  five  dollars  peremptorily,  but  Shire 
said  he  would  have  to  keep  the  five  dollars  until  he  got  to 
the  end  of  his  route,  where  he  would  get  the  change  from 
the  treasurer.  On  Wagoner's  affidavit,  a  justice  issued  a 
warrant  accusing  Conductor  Shire  of  larceny.  Shire  had  a 
hearing,  and  was  acquitted.  The  superintendent  of  the  road 
appeared  in  court  and  offered  four  dollars  and  ninety-five 
cents  to  Wagoner,  but  it  was  refused.  Shire,  as  soon  as  he 
was  acquitted,  began  an  action  against  Wagoner  for  false  im- 
prisonment. This  action  has  just  been  tried  by  a  supreme- 
court  justice  and  a  jury.  The  defense  still  set  up  the  charge 
of  petit  larceny  against  the  conductor,  but  the  court,  in 
charging  the  jury,  distinctly  instructed  them  not  to  regard 
this  charge  of  petit  larceny.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  Shire,  the  plaintiff,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  dam- 
ages for  false  imprisonment.  The  court  held  that  in  ac- 
cepting pay  for  specific  purposes,  the  payee  is  not  obliged 
to  make  change,  and  that  changing  a  bill  is  merely  an  act 
of  courtesy  or  custom  without  means  of  legal  enforcement. 


Those  people  who  fancy  that  all  of  Africa  may  be  de- 
scribed by  the  phrase  "the  Dark  Continent"  will  probably 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  a  girls'  seminary  at  Well- 
ington, Cape  Colony,  having  a  faculty  of  twenty  professors, 
and  numbering  on  its  list  of  alumna?  more  than  a  thousand 
descendants  of  English,  Dutch,  and  French  settlers. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS. 

[In  the  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  there  is  an  article 
by  Mrs.  Crackanlhorpe,  which,  judging  by  the  London  papers,  is 
causing  quite  a  siir  in  England.  It  is,  of  course,  more  interesting  to 
mothers  and  daughters  than  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  as  some  ot  us 
have  daughters  and  all  of  us  mothers,  it  is  not  without  interest  even  to 
men.  The  article  is  reprinted  here  with  some  unimportant  excisions. — 
Eds  "J 

More  than  one  of  the  public  prints  has  beguiled  this  year's 
autumn  dullness  by  opening  its  columns  to  a  majority  of 
daughters,  who  have  therein  detailed  their  intimate  and  per- 
sonal home  grievances.  They,  in  their  turn,  have  been  an- 
swered by  a  minority  of  mothers  champing  under  the  sense 
of  the  burning  ingratitude,  and  more,  the  general  unseemli- 
ness of  their  offspring.  With  a  frankness  that  would  be  in- 
decent were  it  not  absolutely  tragic,  both  sets  of  combatants 
have  exposed  to  a  gaping  audience  their  naked  griefs  and 
unveiled  wrongs. 

When  an  habitue  of  London  society,  himself  a  keen  ob- 
server of  manners,  is  heard  to  remark  that  this  question 
must  be  ripe,  seeing  the  very  large  percentage  of  households 
where  war,  open  or  concealed,  exists  between  mothers  and 
daughters,  it  is  serious.  When  a  leading  London  doctor 
confides  to  a  friend  that  he  is  much  concerned  by  a  new 
phenomenon  in  his  practice,  to  wit,  the  frequent  presence  in 
his  waiting-room  of  mothers  broken  down  in  body  and  per- 
plexed in  mind  over  "  difficulties "  with  their  grown-up 
daughters,  and  of  daughters  come  to  consult  him  privately, 
whose  nerves  have  "  gone  wrong,"  because,  as  they  put  their 
case,  they  are  not  "understood"  nnr  "sympathized  with" 
by  their  mothers,  this  is  significant  indeed.  The  evil  can 
not  be  lightly  laughed  away  as  a  passing  trouble,  to  be 
speedily  cured  by  marriage  in  the  one  case,  and,  in  the  other 
— where  the  mothers'  inappropriate  youthfulness  is  a  chief 
disturbing  cause — by  the  certain  grip  of  relentless  old  age. 

While  admitting  to  the  full  the  provocative  nature,  the 
egoism,  the  governing  unreasonableness,  which  too  often 
characterize  the  attitude  of  the  daughters  during  the  struggle 
for  supremacy,  everything,  in  fact,  which  goes  to  form  that 
expressive  yet  inelegant  word  tiresome,  we  yet  find  ourselves 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  younger  generation.  The  springs 
of  life,  the  thirst  to  taste  its  joys,  run  very  strong  in  their 
veins.  They  desire  ardently  to  try  things  on  their  own  ac- 
count. They  long  for  the  "unexpected,"  not  always  the 
"properly  introduced,"  still  less  the  "well  accredited"  of 
that  sage  and  prudent  embassador,  their  mother.  Far  from 
them  is  the  desire  for  things  that  are  wrong  in  themselves. 
They  have  no  unwholesome  hankering  for  forbidden  fruit. 
Their  individuality  js  at  this  moment  the  strongest — and  the 
most  inconvenient — thing  about  them.  They  pray  passion- 
ately to  be  allowed  to  travel  ever  so  short  a  way  alone. 
Should  an  obstructive  pebble  lie  in  their  path  and  threaten 
for  a  moment  to  upset  their  youthful  equilibrium,  they  re- 
sent hotly  the  immediate  application  of  the  hand  of  a  guard- 
ian to  the  small  of  their  back.  Girls  want  to  make  their 
own  minor  mistakes  and  not  to  be  strictly  limited  by  unwrit- 
ten law  to  producing  feeble  imitations  of  their  mothers'  best 
copies.  Other  and  graver  plaints  has  the  daughter — plaints 
which,  perhaps,  she  has  never  actually  formulated,  but  of  the 
existence  of  which  she  is  intensely  sub-conscious.  Does  un- 
congenial atmosphere  go  for  nothing  as  a  shaping  influence  ? 
What  of  the  suffering  of  a  girl  on  whom  tricksy  Nature,  or 
some  remote  ancestress,  has.  bestowed  a  romantic,  gypsy- 
minded  personality,  and  who  finds  herself  in  a  well-ordered 
and  accurately  balanced  entourage  where  this  side  of  her — a 
side  she  can  no  more  help  than  the  color  of  her  hair  or  the 
shape  of  her  nose — is  conscientiously  repressed,  disapproved 
of,  and  ignored? 

We  have  of  late  years  elected  to  educate  everybody,  our 
daughters  included.  The  attempt  to  open  wide  the  doors 
one  side  the  house,  and  to  close  them  hermetically  the 
other,  is  a  trifle  illogical,  and  no  one  but  politicians  anxious 
to  buy  votes  and  not  eager  to  pay  the  full  price,  or  women 
who  demand  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  moment,  would 
make  such  an  attempt.  Wisely  or  foolishly — it  is  yet  an 
open  question — we  have  said  that  our  daughters  are  to 
know.  They,  in  their  turn,  insist  that  they  shall  be  allowed 
the  free  use  of  the  weapon  with  which  we  ourselves  have 
furnished  them. 

It  is  not  so  usual  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  for  the 
head  of  a  middle-class  household  to  spend  cheerfully  a  thou- 
sand pounds  or  more  on  each  boy's  training — first  at  a  public 
school,  then  at  a  university — to  "  fit  him  for  taking  his  place 
in  the  world,"  while  his  daughters,  were  they  many  or  few, 
had  to  put  up  with  equal  shares  in  the  talents  of  one  lady, 
with  the  indulgence  of  occasional  snap-shots  at  music  and 
dancing-masters.  For  our  own  part  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  girl  who  sees  her  brothers  equipped  for 
any  professions  they  may  choose,  while  she  herself  is  con- 
fined to  the  single  one  of  marriage,  is  a  really  ill-used  per- 
son. Marriage  is  the  best  profession  for  a  woman  ;  but,  for 
obvious  reasons,  all  women  can  not  enter  its  straight  and 
narrow  gate. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  mothers  are  oftentimes  mortally 
stupid?  Their  intentions  are,  indeed,  excellent,  but  only  to 
supply  another  illustration  of  the  proverb.  For  stupid  it  is 
not  to  recognize  facts  and  tendencies,  which,  after  all,  are  but 
facts  in  their  first  stage  ;  still  more  stupid  is  it  when  to  ignore 
them  is  no  longer  possible,  not  to  admit  their  consideration 
frankly,  and  to  let  conduct  be  guided,  nay,  altered  thereby. 
Let  mothers,  especially  "  good "  mothers,  practice  in  secret 
the  art  of  contemplating  their  daughters  as  part  of  a  vast 
"collective"  youth,  and  not  as  highly  specialized  young 
females  on  whom  no  wind  is  to  blow  roughly,  whose  ears  are 
to  be  stuffed  with  medicated  cotton-wool,  and  whose  sight  is 
to  be  ever  safeguarded  by  good  substantial  blinkers  well  tied 
on  by  the  prudent  parent.  Let  us  again  protect  ourselves  by 
repeating  that  we  are  not  writing  of  girls  in  their  teens,  but 
of  women  turned  twenty.  With  sons  this  course  has  to  be 
taken,  as  every  mother  of  sons  knows.  Often  the  lesson  is 
bitter  and  hard,  but  the  wiser  and  more  catholic  the  woman, 
the  quicker  she  will  be  in  mastering  it.     Her  best-loved  son 


must  have  his  wanderjahre.  She  can  not  hold  him  back. 
She  can  only  gaze  after  his  retreating  form  from  the  watch- 
tower  of  her  love  ;  too  often  he  departs  with  never  a  back- 
ward glance  at  her.  But  in  her  heart  a  silent  witness  speak- 
eth,  telling  her  to  have  patience,  for  he  will  return  in  the  end. 
Why  not  allow  the  possibility  that  nice  girls,  well-disposed 
girls,  may  also  desire  a  mild  sort  of  wanderjahre  period, 
during  which  they,  too,  want  not  to  break  fences,  but  to  get 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  landscape  beyond  the  family 
domain  ?  Blunders  not  a  few  they  may  make,  but  not  of  the 
kind  that  need  be  counted  with.  The  far-seeing  mother  will 
consent  to  sit  a  quiet  and  smiling  spectator  when  her  daughter 
ventures  on  small,  or  even  comparatively  big,  social  experi- 
ments. She  will  be  slow  to  blame  and  quick  to  praise.  A  saving 
sense  of  humor,  if  the  gods  have  smiled  at  her  birth,  will 
help  her  greatly,  for  we  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
this  will  be  the  happiest  or  most  careless  period  of  the 
mother's  reign.  But  if  she  has  made  a  friend  of  her  girl  in 
childhood — and  it  is  vain  to  think  this  can  be  done  later  on 
— nothing  will  really  come  between  them.  Yet,  after  all, 
in  any  collision  between  them,  her  suffering  is  a  hundred 
times  acuter  than  that  of  her  daughter,  for,  unfortunately, 
women  are  addicted  to  feeling  more  and  not  less  as  they 
grow  older,  and  if,  as  has  been  well  said,  in  every  contest 
only  one  of  the  combatants  is  booted  and  spurred,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  more  often  than  not  these  advantages  re- 
main with  the  daughter. 

So  much  for  the  lighter  aspects  ;  when  we  come  to  the 
other  and  graver  side,  it  is,  we  fear,  a  serious  indictment  that 
many  mothers  have  to  meet.  We  would  ask  them  what 
have  been  the  methods  they  have  chosen  by  which  to  rear 
and  train  their  difficult  young?  How  much  personal  time, 
personal  influence,  and  personal  effort  have  they  expended 
on  the  task  during  the  critical  years  which  lie  between  ten 
and  seventeen — the  only  molding  time  in  a  girl's  life? 
Would  thirty  hours  a  week  cover  it  ?  Would  twenty  ? 
Would  ten  ?  Have  they  not  rather — we  write  of  the  major- 
ity— selected  from  the  very  moment  of  birth  the  very  best 
outside  help  they  could  obtain,  beginning  with  the  certificated 
wet-nurse  and  ending  with  the  diplomaed  lady  who,  for  so 
much  a  year,  undertakes  the  Herculean  task  of  administering 
tongues  and  social  wisdom  in  equal  doses  to  her  charges,  the 
mothers  themselves  falling  the  while  into  the  sin  that  most 
easily  besets  them — namely,  that  of  overlooking  the  work 
instead  of  bearing  a  hand  in  it  ? 

The  moment  has  come  for  the  secrets  of  the  maternal 
heart  to  be  disclosed.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  marriage  "  ring  " 
is  the  governing  authority  which  the  mothers  acknowledge 
and  obey,  although  not  for  a  moment  will  they  admit  it  ? 
The  things  that  make  or  mar  a  girl's  chances  there  are  the 
mother's  realities.  We  believe  that  the  mother  we  describe 
would  prefer  her  daughter  to  steal  spoons  (she  would  care- 
fully return  them  next  morning)  to  her  committing  any  so- 
cial misdemeanor,  of  no  moment  whatever,  which  should 
militate  against  these  chances.  To  take  an  example.  A 
girl  wants  exceedingly  to  hear  Chevalier  sing.  This  inno- 
cent desire  can  only,  we  will  suppose,  be  gratified  by  a  visit 
to  a  music-hall  in  charge  of  a  brother.  Now,  music-halls 
are  not  "nice"  places — a  nice  girl,  i.  <?.,  a  promising  candi- 
date in  the  marriage  market,  must  on  no  account  be  seen  in 
one.  The  domestic  fiat  is  pronounced  ;  the  girl  rages  in- 
wardly over  the  shams  that  govern  her  life.  There  is  her 
sister,  only  a  year  or  two  older,  who  married  but  a  few 
months  ago — she  is  free  to  visit  a  music-hall  with  her  hus- 
band and  friends.     "  Where  is  truth  ?  "  cries  the  girl. 

When  it  comes  to  actual  marriage — we  feel  we  are  here  on 
very  delicate  ground,  but  forward  we  must  go — the  mother 
we  describe  makes  but  one  inquiry,  after  ways  and  means 
are  satisfactorily  established.  Is  the  man  free  now  from  en- 
tanglements of  any  kind,  and  can  he  be  depended  upon  to 
remain  so  ?  Of  the  girl's  passionate  ideals,  of  her  hot, 
burning  heart,  of  the  purity  she  brings  as  a  flame  to  the  altar 
— for,  in  spite  of  the  sound  of  laughter  in  the  air,  we  main- 
tain that  to  many  a  girl  marriage  is  still  a  sacrament — the 
mother  recks  not  at  all.  Her  "knowledge  of  the  world" 
enables  her  to  assure  her  daughter  that  "  Mr.  Jones  will 
make  a  good  and  dependable  husband."  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  many  mothers  would  be  exceedingly  shocked  if 
their  daughter  came  to  them  saying  she  would  like  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  man  she  was  about  to  marry  had  no  "past" 
to  bury  ?  And  yet  here  the  girl's  instinct  is  surely  a  right 
one,  for  if  the  "burying  of  the  past"  means  the  putting 
aside  a  woman  who  has  faithfully  filled  the  place  of  wife  for 
years,  that  girl  is  not  far  wrong  who  feels  that,  under  these 
conditions,  she  is,  after  all,  but  the  lawful  mistress,  the  other 
remaining  the  unlawful  wife. 


A  horrible  disclosure  has  been  made  in  Biskupitz,  Austria, 
by  the  arrest  of  a  gang  of  men  who  for  some  time  have 
been  engaged  in  crippling  children  for  the  begging  trade. 
Several  unfortunate  children  were  found  in  the  house  with 
their  legs  and  arms  broken  and  bound  in  positions  of  de- 
formity. One  little  girl  had  both  eyes  gouged  out.  Instru- 
ments which  had  been  used  in  producing  physical  deform- 
ities were  discovered  in  the  cellar.  After  the  children  (who 
had  been  stolen)  were  sufficiently  deformed,  they  were  sold 
to  other  persons  for  begging  purposes. 


More  than  fifty-five  years  ago  J.  A.  Parshall  went  to  work  as 
a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Delhi  Gazette.  He  is  setting 
type  to-day  in  the  same  office,  which  is  in  the  same  building 
it  was  in  when  Parshall  went  to  work  there.  For  fifty-two 
years  he  has  worked  at  the  same  case,  which  has  stood  at 
the  same  window  where  it  was  placed  more  than  half  a  cent- 
ury ago.  In  all  that  time,  Parshall  has  been  away  from  his 
work  but  two  weeks. 


In    his  story  of   the  last    moments  of   Lincoln,  Horatio 
King  relates  that   Stanton,   when    the   attending  physician, 
with  his  finger  on  the  great  martyr's  pulse,  announced  that 
the  end   had  come,  said  with   deep  feeling:  "H 
longs  to  the  ages." 
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OLD    FAVORITES. 

Liolan. 
And  now  the  call  of  "  Liolan  !  " 
Filled  all  the  thronged  ball  of  judgment: 
She  had  sinned  as  woman  can 
With  fear  of  neither  God  nor  man 
Before  her  eyes. — "  Summon  two  guardsmen 
For  the  queen's  maid,  Liolan!" 

Shorn  of  her  order  lobe,  nigh  nude, 
Slow  up  the  long,  wide  aisle  they  led  her. 
Gently  led  the  guardsmen  rude, 
Respectful  sat  the  multitude  : 
Were  she  thrice  guilty,  none  dare  jeer  at 
Such  a  shape  of  womanhood. 

As  stands  the  solitary  pine 

She  stosd,  unmoved,  casting  her  shadow. 

Choked,  the  king  saw  each  curved  line 

He'd  drunk  so  oft  in  costly  wine  ; 

His  minions  gazed  with  strained  eyes  fastened. 

Spelled  by  that  dark  shape  divine. 

Only  the  queen  stared  cold  as  stone, 

Rigid  with  pride,  steel-hard  with  hatred  : 

Liolan  had  brought  the  throne 

To  shame,  now  let  her  life  atone 

For  it.     And  this  her  lord  had  promised, 

For  her  honor  and  his  own. 

Ay,  such  the  king's  high  word— to  screen 

The  gray-beard  coward,  not  for  honor: 

He  himself  with  touch  unclean 

Had  stained  the  favorite  of  his  queen, 

Then  pointed  his  polluted  finger 

At  his  son,  famed  Darragine. 

Her  heart  by  this  young  soldier  won, 

Bitter  was  Liolan's  repentance 

For  the  ev3  she  had  done. 

A  sinless  life  but  now  begun, 

Lo,  she  was  called  to  the  hall  of  judgment— 

And  brave  Darragine  was  gone. 

To  death  the  king  doomed  Liolan, 
But  he  must  mask  it  in  compassion : 
•  Woman,  merciful,  we  plan 
To  spare  thy  life  if  straight  the  man 
That  sinned  with  thee  appear  before  us. 
Bid  him  hither,  Liolan." 

Low  to  the  king  bowed  Liolan, 
Then  slowly  turned  her  toward  the  people : 
'  Hear  me  !     More  I  ask  not  than 
This  boon  :  If  I  timely  bring  the  man. 
See  to  it  that  I  go  forth  scatheless, 
Not  queen's  maid,  but — Liolan, 

1  Good  people,  meanest  life  is  dear, 
I  know  you  would  not  take  it  lightly. 
Grant  one  word  in  the  king's  ear; 
Then,  if  he  bid  it,  instant  here 
Shall  be  the  one  with  me  in  evil," 
Pleased,  the  king  bade  her  draw  near. 

Lithe  as  the  supple  panther  can. 
The  queen's  maid  leaned  over  the  monarch, 
When  a  flash  like  lightning  ran 
The  air  through.     "  Look,"  cried  Liolan, 
Holding  on  high  her  studded  dagger, 
'  Gentle  friends,  behold  the  man  ! " 

That  moment  through  the  guarded  door 
Sprang  in  a  band  of  swarthy  troopers, 
Darragine  striding  before : 
'  Your  sabres  !     Strike  him  to  the  floor 
That  lifts  a  hand  !     Ye  know  me,  comrades ; 
Mark  my  words  :  I  say  no  more." 

From  out  the  hall  walked  Liolan, 
While  still  the  guilty  king  lay  bleeding. 
She  had  struck  as  woman  can 
When  stung  by  faithless  lust  of  man  ; 
Honor  itself  to  honest  lover. 
Safe  passed  plighted  Liolan. 

— John  Vance  Cheney. 


Godiva. 
I  waited  for  t/te  train  at  Coventry; 
I  hung  -with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge, 
To  watch  tlic  three  tall  spires ;  and  there  I  shaped 
The  city's  ancient  legend  into  this : — 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtax'd  ;  but  she 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
In  Coventry :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 
Their  children,  clamoring,  "  If  we  pay,  we  starve '. " 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  their  tears, 
And  pray'd  him,  "  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve.' 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 
'*  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 

For  such  as  t/tese  ?  " — "  But  I  would  die,"  said  she. 
He  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul : 
Then  fillip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear  ; 
"  O  ay,  ay,  ay.  you  talk  I"—"  Alas!"  she  said, 
"  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do," 
And  trom  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand. 
He  answer'd,  "  Ride  you  naked  thro'  the  town, 
And  I  repeal  it  "  ;  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn, 
He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour. 
Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herald  forth. 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition  ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  °eople :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well, 

..  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street, 
'  o  eye  look  down,  she  passing  ;  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barr'd. 


Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  grim  Earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half  dipt  in  cloud :  anon  she  shook  her  head. 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach'd 
The  gateway  :  there  she  lound  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple,  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity  : 
The  deep  air  Ii>ten'd  round  her  as  she  rode, 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see  :  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame:  her  palfrey's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  thro*  her  pulses  :  the  blind  walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes  ;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared  :  but  she 
Not  less  thro'  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity: 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 
The  fatal  by-word  of  all  years  to  come. 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep'd — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will. 
Were  shrivel'd  into  darkness  in  his  head. 
And  dropt  before  him.     So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancel'd  a  sense  misused  ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not.  pass'd  :  and  all  at  once, 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  nc 
Was  clash'd  and  hammer'd  from  a  hundred  towers, 
One  after  one:  but  even  then  she  gain'd 
Her  bower;  whence  re-issuing,  robed  and  crown'd, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away, 
And  buQt  herself  an  everlasting  name. —  Tennyson. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Wards  new  novel  will  be  pub- 
lished about  February  15th.  It  is  called  "  Marcella," 
and  describes  the  life  of  a  girl  who  devoted  herself 
to  the  bettering  of  her  kind,  and  who  did  so  from 
conviction  and  not  for  a  ne^ sensation.  "  Marcella" 
is  interested  in  such  work  as  is  done  in  America  by 
the  University  Settlement  Societies,  such  work  as 
Mrs.  Ward  herself  is  doing  in  London. 

James  Schouler  has  decided  to  extend  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  United  Slates  Under  the  Constitution" 
by  one  more  volume — the  sixth — embracing  the  Civil 
War  and  Lincoln's  administration. 

It  is  reported  in  Berlin  that  in  spite  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Cottas  in  preparing  Prince  BiMiiarck's 
memoirs  for  publication.  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
has  refused  to  allow  the  right  of  publication  to  them, 
and  will  intrust  the  whole  work  to  an  English  firm. 

Henry  Vizetelly,  the  well-known  publisher,  died 
in  Farnham,  England,  on  the  first  instant,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.    An  exchange  says  : 

"  He  was  born  in  London.  In  early  life  he  was  a  wood- 
engraver,  and  was  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News.  He  became  a  publisher  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  introducing  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Slowe  to  the  English  people.  He  also 
published  'Evangeline'  and  'Hyperion.'  During  the 
Franco -Prussian  War  he  acted  as  the  correspondent  at  the 
seat  of  war  for  the  Illustrated  London  News.  He  re- 
mained in  Paris  for  some  time  after  the  war,  becoming  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  literature  of  France,  and  in 
1880  decided  to  publish  it  in  England.  Then  came  a 
series  of  books  which  were  a  revelation  of  the  delicate  art 
of  the  French  vignettists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  such 
works  as  Dorat's  *  Les  Baisers '  and  Montesquieu's  '  Temple 
de  Guide  * ;  of  the  luxuriant  art  of  the  romanticists,  in  such 
works  as  Theophile  Gautier's  '  Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
pin  '  ;  of  the  admirably  objective  art  of  the  realists,  in  such 
works  as  Gustave  Flaubert's  '  Salammbo.'  There  had 
never  been  as  faithful  transcriptions  of  stories  from  one 
language  into  another,  and  Vizetelly  was  encouraged  by  the 
praise  which  his  work  commanded  for  its  technical  skill  to 
attempt  to  anglicize  Zola's  '  Rougon-Macquart.'  After 
the  publication  of  '  L'Assommoir'  he  was  warned  that  he 
would  be  prosecuted  if  he  continued.  But  he  continued, 
and  in  July,  1880,  despite  the  protests  of  influential 
people,  was  condemned,  at  the  instigation  of  a  society  for 
the  suppression  of  obscene  literature,  to  imprisonment  for 
three  months.  Pinero,  Walter  Besant,  Lynn  Lynton, 
Henry  Irving.  Edmund  Yates,  Archibald  Forbes,  and 
George  Augustus  Sala  signed  in  vain  a  monster  petition 
for  Vizetelly's  pardon.  His  books  were  confiscated,  his 
business  was  ruined,  and  since  then  he  was  a  broken  and 
despondent  man,  to  whom  death  came  as  a  relief." 

Mr,  Thomas  Hardy  is  preparing  to  publish  a  new 
book,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  entitled  "  Wessex 
Tales."  "  Tess,"  by  the  way,  is  nearly  ready  to  go 
into  its  twenty-fourth  edition — these  editions  being 
each  of  a  thousand  copies. 

Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant  will  not  publish  her  memoirs  of 
her  husband.  It  is  her  wish  now  that  this  book  shall 
not  be  printed  until  after  her  death.  Several  pub- 
lishers have  had  opportunity  to  look  it  over,  and  one, 
it  is  reported,  offered  fifty  thousand  dollars  outright 
for  the  work. 

Mr.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone," 
on  being  asked  to  write  a  new-year's  message  for  an 
American  periodical,  bluntly  declined,  saying  that 
as  all  the  magazines  had  refused  his  story,  "  Perly- 
cross,"  "  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  duck  his  head  to 
the  Americans." 


New  Publications. 
"  Another  Juanita  and  Other  Stories  "  is  the  title 
of  a  book  containing  an  even  dozen  short  stories,  by 
Josephine  Clifford,  of  army  life,  chiefly  in  the 
Spanish-American  southwest.  Published  by  Charles 
Wells  Moulton,  Buffalo  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  Comte  de  Chambrun,  who  published  a  year 
ago  "  Mes  Conclusions  Sociologiques,"  has  followed 
that  brochure  with  a  second,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  title  ' '  Mes  Nouvelles  Conclusions  Sociologiques." 
His  theory  is  that  the  unit  of  the  social  scheme  should 
be  the  factory  or  the  mine,  and  he  declares   that, 


as  the  revolution  of  '89  upset  the  tyranny  of  the 
crown,  and  as  the  revolu'ion  of  "48  upset  the  tyranny 
of  ihe  stock-jobbers,  so  the  revolution  to  come  will 
upset  the  tyranny  of  the  wage-payer.  He  gives  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  ten  papers  devoted  to  the 
socialistic  propaganda  in  Paris.  Published  by  Cal- 
mann  Levy,  Paris. 

"  The  Gist  of  Whist,"  by  Charles  E.  Coffin,  is  a 
concise  guide  to  the  modern  scientific  game,  em- 
bracing the  American  leads,  a  glossary  of  the  com- 
mon and  technical  terms,  and  the  laws  of  whist  as 
revised  by  the  recent  Whist  Congress  at  Chicago, 
Published  by  j.  Selwyn  Tait  &  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

An  excellent  new  "  History  of  England  and  the 
British  Empire."  by  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.  A.,  has 
been  prepared  in  order  to  furnish  general  readers  and 
young  students  with  a  record  of  English  constitu- 
tional, naval,  military,  political,  and  literary  events 
from  55  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1890,  based  upon  the  best  au- 
thorities and  written  in  an  interesting  narrative  style. 
The  book  fills  nearly  eleven  hundred  pages,  and 
contains  a  table  of  contents  and  dates  covering 
twenty-two  pages  ;  thirteen  pages  of  genealogical 
tables  ;  the  history  itself,  which  is  provided  with  mar- 
ginal topical  notes  ;  several  maps  ;  and  an  index  of 
thirty  double-column  pages.  Published  by  Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $3  00. 

Augustine  Birrell,  whose  book  of  delightful  essa>s, 
'  Obiter  Dicta,"  pleasantly  surprised  the  reading 
world  a  few  years  ago,  has  published  a  fourth  vol- 
ume of  essays,  calling  it  "Men,  Women,  and 
Books."  It  contains  nearly  a  score  of  short  and 
chatty  essays,  which  would  seem  to  be  reviews  of 
current  literature  reprinted  from  a  magazine  to  which 
Mr.  Birrell  has  been  contributing  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years.  Among  the  books  he  dis- 
cusses are  the  "  Letters  of  Dean  Swift,"  the  "  Let- 
ters of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D,,"  "  The  Journal  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,"  "Roger  North's  Autobiog- 
raphy," Leslie  Stephens's  "Hours  in  a  Library," 
and  Brander  Matthews's  "Americanism  and  Brit- 
icisms," and  other  essays  treat  of  book-binding, 
poets  laureate.  Parliamentary  candidates,  authors 
and  critics,  and  so  on.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1  00. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  was  the  congress 
of  theologians  of  all  creeds,  not  to  discuss  but  each 
to  explain  his  own  religion.  While  it  did  not  result 
in  radical  changes  in  established  views,  it  certainly 
indicated  a  wonderful  growth  of  tolerance,  and  its 
deliberations  have  a  deep  interest  for  people  in  every 
civilized  community.  A  popular  account  of  this  con- 
gress has  been  prepared,  with  condensations  of  many 
important  papers  read,  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.,  chairman 
of  the  general  committee  on  religious  congresses  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  It  fills  two  large 
volumes  of  eight  hundred  pages  each,  and  has  been 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  noted  lights  in  the  various 
creeds  and  with  other  appropriate  pictures.  Pub- 
lished by  the  King  Publishing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  price,  for  the  two  volumes,  $6.00. 

Seven  of  the  Century's  most  interesting  "  war 
papers  "  have  been  collected,  and  are  now  published 
in  a  handsome  volume  entitled  "Famous  Advent- 
ures and  Prison  Escapes  of  the  Civil  War."  The 
articles  are  :  "War  Diary  of  a  Union  Woman  in 
the  South,"  a  moving  narrative  of  a  young  bride's  ex- 
periences, edited  by  George  W.  Cable  ;  "  The  Lo- 
comotive Chase  in  Georgia,"  by  William  Pittinger  ; 
"  Mosbj's  '  Partizan  Rangers,'"  by  A.  E.  Richards  ; 
"A  Romance  of  Morgan's  Rough  Riders,"  the  raid 
being  described  by  Basil  W.  Duke,  the  capture  by 
Orlando  B.  Willcox,  and  the  escape  by  Thomas  H. 
Hines  ;  "  Colonel  Rose's  Tunnel  at  Libby  Prison," 
by  Frank  E.  Moran,  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
nine  Union  officers  who  escaped;  "A  Hard  Road 
to  Travel  out  of  Dixie,"  by  W.  H.  Shelton  ;  and 
"  The  Escape  of  General  Breckinridge,"  by  John 
Taylor  Wood.  The  illustrations  are  many  and 
spirited.  Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  revelations  recently  made  by  a  young  Amer- 
ican newspaper  woman  have  created  a  great  scandal 
in  London.  It  seems  that  some  one  made  the  state- 
ment to  her  that  among  the  things  money  will  not  buy 
in  England  are  "  birth  and  position."  "  You  have  an 
aristocracy  of  money  in  America,"  said  the  Briton  ; 
"here  we  have  one  of  blood,  where  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  are  not  taken  into  consideration." 
Thereupon  Miss  Banks,  the  American  journalist  in 
question,  longed  for  facts  with  which  to  confront 
him,  and,  "  having  faith  in  advertising  as  a  means  of 
getting  anything  that  one  is  willing  to  pay  for,  I 
wrote  out  an  advertisement,  which  the  next  day  ap- 
peared in  the  personal  columns  of  a  prominent  Lon- 
don paper."    Thus  it  ran  : 

A  YOUNG  AMERICAN  LADY  OF  MEANS  WISHES 
to  meet  with  a  chaperon  of  highest  social  position,  who 
will  introduce  her  into  the  best  English  society.     Liberal 
terms.     Address,  "  Heiress," . 

Two  days  later  Miss  Banks  had  eighty-seven  offers 
from  every  fashionable  neighborhood  in  London. 
The  thoughtlessness  of  the  writers  in  signing  their 
full  names  and  titles  to  their  epistles  was  surprising. 
However,  nearly  every  letter  was  marked  at  the  top 
"Confidential,"  "Private,"  or  "Personal,"  and  it 
seemed  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  the  affair 
should  go  no  further.  Here  is  the  exact  copy  of  one 
of  the  letters : 
Private.]  Number  — , Street,  Parle  Lane. 

Madam  :  In  answer  to  your  advertisement,  I  bee  to  say 
tbat  1  have  a  very  charming  house  at  the  above  excellent 
address,  which,  in  itself,  would  almost  insure  you  a  good 
social  position.  I  speak  of  thL,  thinking  that  you,  being 
an  American,  may  not  be  aware  that  a  good  London  ad- 
dress is  ot  much  importance  in  a  social  way  to  one  whose 
position  is  not  already  established  by  birth.  I  am  the 
widow  of  a  well-known  naval  officer,  the  late  Sir  Blankety 
Blaak,  of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard,  and  I  am  also 
titled  in  my  own  right.  My  position  is  assured,  and  I  can 
introduce  you  to  the  very  best  people  in  England,  and  pre. 
sent  you  at  court  at  the  first  Drawing  Room.  I  could  take 
you  into  my  home  next  spring,  or  we  could  travel  together 
during  the  winter  and  return  to  London  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  I  would  suggest  that  you  spend  the  winter 
months,  or  a  part  of  them,  in  the  South  of  France,  where 
you  would  meet  the  most  fashionable  people.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  chaperoned  Miss  Porkolis,  of 
Chicago,  three  years  ago,  and  introduced  her  at  court,  al- 
though she  did  not  reside  with  me,  as  her  mother  took  a 
furnished  house  in  London  for  the  season.  I  can  give  you 
good  references  as  to  my  standing,  and  would  require  in 
return  a  solicitor's  and  banker's  references  as  to  your  finan- 
cial position. 

My  terms  in  London  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
would  be  two  hundred  pounds  per  month,  which  would 
include  board  and  residence.  If  you  decided  to  travel, 
the  terms  while  on  the  Continent  would  be  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  month,  you  to  pay  traveling  and  hotel  ex- 
penses for  both.  Of  course  you  would  also  be  expected  to 
defray  such  expenses  as  carriage-hire,  a  maid,  etc.  In 
thinking  over  these  terms,  you  must  take  into  consideration 
that  I  offer  you  exceptional  advantages. 

Very  truly  yours,         A.  B.  C,  Lady . 

Miss  Banks  recognized  the  writer's  name,  and 
knew  that  she  was  able  to  give  all  she  promised  in 
the  way  of  social  position  ;  but  noticing  that  while 
she  required  references  to  solicitor  and  banker,  she 
asked  for  no  vouchers  as  to  Miss  Banks's  respectability 

or  position  in  her  own  country,  she  wrote  Lady 

a  letter  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

Dear  Madam:  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  think  it  only 
honorable  that  I  should  tell  you  something  about  myself 
before  making  an  appointment  to  see  you.  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican girl,  an  orphan  of  considerable  means,  and  am  willing 
to  pay  liberally  for  what  I  require.  I  should,  of  course, 
give  you  the  best  of  references  in  regard  to  my  financial 
qualifications,  and  would  even  pay  you  a  part  of  the  money 
in  advance ;  but  before  meeting  you,  I  must  be  frank 
enough  to  inform  you  that  although  I,  myself,  am  fairly 
educated  and  of  presentable  appearance,  nearly  all  the 
members  of  my  family  are  ordinary  people  with  little  or  no 
refinement  and  education.  But,  of  course,  none  of  them 
are  in  Europe,  and  you  would  never  need  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  them.  My  father  owned  large  ranches  in  Texas, 
and  when  he  died,  three  years  ago,  left  me  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  about  me  that 
would  lead  you  to  feel  ashamed  of  me ;  but  I  leel  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  so  far  as  the  rest  of  my  family  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  what  in  my  country  would  be  termed  as 
"  common  as  dirt." 

Your  terms  are  not  higher  than  I  should  expect  them  to 
be.  I  like  the  idea,  of  traveling  b  France  ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned to  England  I  should  want  you  to  give  some  very 
elegant  receptions  and  balls  forme — I,  of  course,  to  bear 
all  expense  connected  with  them. 

As  I  have  told  you  so  much  about  my  private  affairs,  I 
would  not  care  to  give  you  my  name  and  address  until  I 
again  hear  from  you,  and  know  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  my  chaperonage  and  introduction  at  court 
under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  mentioned.  If  you 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  wul  make  an  appointment  for 
you  to  meet  me  at  my  hotel,  where  I  am  staying  with  my 
maid.     I  am,  madam,  very  truly  yours,  E.  L.  B. 

Library,  Regent  Street,  W. 

The  next  day  she  received  this  note : 

Lady presents  her  compliments  to  E.  L.  E.,  and 

begs  to  say  that  she  can  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
act  as  her  chaperon,  provided  E.  L.  B.  is  herself  a  refined 
young  lady  and  can  furnish  the  reference  previously  re- 
ferred to  from  her  solicitor  and  banker.     Lady will 

be  pleased  if  E.  L.  B.  will  make  an  early  appointment  for 
a  meeting  at  her  hotel. 

This  correspondence  Miss  Banks  has  published  in 
the  St.  James s  Gazette,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
social  earthquake. 

Mr.  Miley,  who  astonished  the  diners  in  Delmon- 
ico's  some  time  ago  by  attempting  to  take  a  flash- 


light photograph  of  them,  unwittingly  transgressed 
one  of  the  rules  of  that  establishment.  It  has  always 
been  held  that  people  dining  at  Delmonico's  could 
depend  upon  a  certain  degree  of  privacy.  The 
names  of  the  guests  at  dinner-parties  are  never  given 
to  the  papers  unless  by  the  host  himself.  Letters 
are  not  sent  in  to  the  restaurant  from  the  cafe\  Dor 
vice  versa,  the  waiters  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
notes  to  persons  dining  in  the  restaurant ;  and  there 
are  numberless  similar  rules  that  have  been  made 
after  many  years  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  restaurant.  Mr.  Miley,  who  is  a 
champagne  agent,  has  for  some  time  been  interested 
in  the  subject  of  photography,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  a  photograph  of  the 
well-known  men  who  dine  at  the  Delmonico  cafe. 
Hence  the  flash-light,  which  went  off  like  a  bomb, 
filled  the  place  with  smoke,  and  drove  everybody 
out.  All  of  this  occurred  several  weeks  ago,  but  it 
did  not  find  its  na/  into  the  papers  because  of  the 
well-known  conservatism  at  the  restaurant.  Mr. 
Miley  was  personally  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  it 
get  out. 

The  Parisians  are  enjoying  a  skating-rink.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  band,  and  all  Paris  is  giddy  with  the 
enchantment  of  music  and  skates.  The  morning  is 
the  practice  hour.  The  afternoon  is  the  rendezvous 
of  exclusives  and  young  girls.  This  is  the  most 
fashionable  and  expensive  hour.  In  the  evening 
the  gayest  of  mondaines ,  the  wits,  beaux,  boule- 
vardiers,  and  actresses  throng  the  ice.  The  toilets 
are  superb.  The  actresses,  who  come  after  the 
theatre,  wear  their  showiest  costumes  and  finest 
jewels.  The  Palais  du  Glace  furnishes  a  sport  so 
novel  that  its  etiquette  is  scarcely  adjusted.  How  can 
a  chaperon  who  does  not  skate  follow  her  charge  on 
ice  ?  How  far  may  the  young  girl  follow  American 
customs  in  taking  up  American  sport?  A  significant 
paragraph  in  the  description  of  the  dazzling  beauty 
and  fascination  of  the  scene  is  that  the  electric  lights 
are  so  brilliant  and  searching  that  the  make-up  of 
the  faces  of  the  actresses  and  iUgantes  has  the 
ghastly  mockery  of  a  clown's  face.  The  skaters  are 
obliged  to  forego  powder  and  paint. 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  now  on  Broadway, 
according  to  the  Evening  Sun,  is  a  young  woman 
who  wears  light  gray-blue  camel's-hair  trousers, 
slightly  full  but  obviously  in  pairs.  These  reach  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  where  they  are  met  by  russet 
gaiters.  Above  the  waist  line  is  an  Eton  jacket  of 
the  same  stuff,  with  wide  collar  opening  over  a  blue 
and  white  striped  shirt  with  sailor- collar.  The  street 
overcoat  is  a  Newmarket  of  the  trousers  length, 
but  by  no  means  so  discreet  as  to  conceal  and  defeat 
the  force  of  the  example  the  trousers  are  intended  to 
serve  to  a  race  of  skirted  women.  This  young 
woman  goes  about  freely  ;  she  looks  as  modest  as  a 
daisy.  But  a  daisy,  as  we  all  know,  can  look  the 
sun  in  the  eye  without  blushing. 

Love  between  women  and  men  was  not  invented 
for  the  entertainment  of  philosophers,  but  largely 
for  domestic  purposes  ;  and  if  platonic  love  (says  the 
February  Scribner'sJ  is  to  have  anything  better  than 
a  hazardous  and  unstable  existence,  the  conditions 
of  it  must  be  such  that  it  may  prosper  without  con- 
flict with  nature's  more  important  ends.  Thus  we 
see  why  platonic  friendships  between  young  people 
who  might  marry  do  not  endure.  Such  couples  get 
married,  and  their  friendship  merges  into  a  more 
durable  sentiment,  or  else  one  of  them  marries  some 
one  else,  and  then  it  lapses.  At  least,  it  should 
lapse,  for  if  it  does  not,  it  not  only  militates  against 
peace  in  a  family,  but  it  tends  to  keep  the  unmarried 
platonist  from  going  about  his  business  and  finding 
himself  a  mate,  according  to  nature's  design.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  women,  and  young  women  at 
that,  who  can  contrive  for  a  time  to  maintain  a  hus- 
band and  one  or  two  simultaneous  platonic  intimates. 
But  in  such  cases  one  of  three  things  happens : 
either  the  wife  makes  her  husband  happy  and  her 
platonic  admirers  miserable,  or  she  makes  her  friends 
happy  and  her  husband  miserable,  or  she  makes 
them  all  miserable. 


It  seems  rather  curious  that  the  largest  order  for 
clothes  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  record  should 
come  from  a  man  who  has  an  absolute  indifference 
to  fashion.  Such  an  order — it  comprised  thirty-seven 
new  suits  of  clothes,  and  the  bill  must  have  run  into 
the  thousands — was  given  to  a  New  York  tailor  a  few 
days  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  recently  inherited  some 
money,  and  who  decided  that  he  would  have  a  com- 
pletely new  wardrobe  in  every  particular.  The  man 
wanted  to  have  an  outfit  to  last  him  three  or  four 
years,  so  he  would  not  have  to  bother  with  a  tailor 
meanwhile.  He  ordered  a  dozen  sack-suits  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  gray,  so  that  he  cauld  always  be 
dressed  for  business  in  the  morning  in  clothes  that  he 
knew  to  be  fresh  and  unworn,  though  the  majority 
of  people  might  imagine  that  he  wore  the  same  suit 
of  clothes  all  the  year  around.  He  informed  the 
tailor  that  he  had  bought  two  dozen  pairs  of  boots 
on  the  same  principle.  He  proposed  to  wear  a  dif- 
ferent pair  every  day. 


At  the  first  card-reception  given  at  the  White 
House  (writes  Kate  Foote  in  the  Independent  J ,  there 
was  a  great  crush.  The  line  of  carriages  extended 
down  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  line  of  people  inside 


the  vestibule  was  fatiguingly  slow  in  its  movement. 
The  private  dining-room  was  the  coat-room  for  gen- 
tlemen, the  state  dining-room  for  ladies.  Wise  peo- 
ple left  the  wraps  of  the  parly  in  one  place,  and 
lessened  their  struggles  by  the  process.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  four  evening  receptions  given  by  the 
President  every  year,  and  this  was  to  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  only  one  to  which  they  feel  obliged  to 
come  in  numbers  and  in  their  uniforms  ;  therefore,  it 
makes  a  very  brilliant-looking  assemblage,  with  the 
ladies  in  their  best  dresses  and  the  rooms  banked 
with  flowers  on  the  mantels  and  made  bright  with 
both  gas  and  electric  lights.  Mrs.  Cleveland  wore 
a  white  satin  dress,  with  a  full  fall  of  lace  at  the  half 
low  neck,  and  the  ladies  who  received  with  her  were 
all  in  light  colors.  Back  of  the  line  among  the 
guests  were  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Dr.  Ward, 
of  New  York,  and  Miss  Helen  Benedict — the  last 
two  guests  at  the  While  House.  The  crush  was 
rather  dreadful,  and  one  lady — half- frightened  by 
her  getting  through  the  crowd  into  the  Red  Room, 
and  then  suddenly  coming  upon  the  President 
and  the  receiving  party  as  she  passed  through 
the  tunnel  of  the  deep  doorway  between  the  Red  and 
Blue  Parlors — forgot  her  own  name  ;  and  Captain 
Pitcher  said,  gallantly :  "Step  one  side  and  wait  a 
moment,"  which  she  did,  and  recovered  her  identity 
a  little.  Then  she  was  presented,  and,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Cleveland,  she  said  :  "  I  think  I 
have  heard  of  you  before."  The  crowd  of  people 
was  so  great  that  eleven  o'clock  came  before  all  the 
people  bad  got  into  the  Blue  Room.  At  the  very 
last,  a  lone,  lorn  lady  was  discovered,  flattened  back 
against  the  wall,  behind  the  door  of  the  gentlemen's 
cloak-room.  She  was  shy  and  likewise  frightened, 
had  got  separated  from  her  party,  pushed  behind  the 
door,  and  then  was  simply  pinned  there  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  when  she  was  rescued  with  some 
laughter,  and  sympathy  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  make  signals  of  distress  and  be  rescued  before  the 
fun  was  all  over.  The  number  of  bits  and  fragments 
of  finery  torn  off  and  picked  up  after  an  evening  re- 
ception at  the  White  House  would  fill  many  baskets, 
and,  as  one  of  the  ushers  said,  are  never  returned  to 
their  owners. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  gave  the  next  week  a  "  tea"  (Miss 
Foote  continues),  to  which  about  fifteen  hundred 
ladies  were  invited.  A  group  of  thirty  pretty  girls 
received  with  her.  and  made  a  charming  picture  as 
they  came  down  the  private  staircase  and  along  the 
inner  corridor  to  the  East  room,  where  they  formed 
two  semicircles,  with  a  space  between,  through 
which  guests  moved  to  meet  Mrs.  Cleveland,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst.  The  two  semicircles  kept  up  this 
position  for  a  while,  then  the  ushers  requested  one 
gToup  to  pass  on  and  take  places  in  each  of  the  three 
parlors,  becoming  thus  the  hostesses  for  the  room  to 
which  they  were  assigned,  and  through  which  the 
other  guests  passed  slowly,  lingering  to  chat  with 
their  friends,  but  all  finally  gathering  in  the  state 
dining-room,  where  the  tea  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  a  party  supper,  with  ices  and  cake  as  well  as 
coffee  and  lemonade.  The  rooms  were  decorated 
with  flowers  as  effectively  as  they  are  for  a  state 
dinner.  The  whole  thing  was  very  beautiful,  very 
well  managed,  and  was  a  means  of  meeting  the 
President's  wife  in  a  pleasant  way,  which  no  lady  of 
the  White  House  has  thought  of  before. 


Van  Rennet—"  I  asked  the  haughty  Miss  de  Vere 
to  marry  me  last  night."  B.  Leavitt-Nott  (aghast) — 
"You?"  Van  Rennet — " //  but,  of  course,  I 
didn't  spring  it  on  her  all  of  a  sudden  ;  I  introduced 
the  subject  gradually.  First  I  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  Jupiter;  and  then,  while  her  attention 
was  distracted,  I  asked  her  to  marry  me."  B. 
Lcavitt-Nott —  "And  what  did  she  say?"  Van 
Rennet — "  She  didn't  hear  me  ;  but  (triumphantly)  I 
asked  her  !  " — Puck, 


Pears' 

Get  one 
cake  of  it. 

Nobodv 
ever  stops 


highland 

Evaporated 

Cream 

is  a  delicious  accessory  to  the  morning's  first 
meal.  It  combines  purity — convenience — 
economy — the  three  requisites  for  a  break- 
fast dish.  Delightful  in  your  coffee;  appe- 
tizing on  your  oatmeal;  brings  out  the  flavor 
of  cut-up  peaches.  No  more  waiting  for 
the  milkman;  no  more  worrying  over  bis 
stall-fed  cows.  Highland  Brand  is  uni- 
formly rich  and  perfect — there's  where  it 
differs  from  its  imitations. 

HELVETIA    MILK    CONDENSING   CO.. 
Highland,    III. 


Don't  Fail  to  See  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  the  Exhibit  of 

Doxsee's  Pure  Clam  Juice 

IS  PACKED  ONLY  IN  CANS 

For  that   Is   the    only    way    it  can   be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  use  of  chemicals. 


It  is  subjected  to  so  great  a  heat  (no  elasa 
hottle  could  stand  it  without  breaking), 
that  absolute  destruction  of  all  germ  life  is 
assured,  which,  together  with  air-tight 
cans,  alone  can  assure  perfect  preservation. 

Office  of  J.  L.  Halsev,  M.  D.,  Islip,  L.  I. 
Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  Clam  Canning  Factory 
of  J.  H.  Doxsee  &  Son,  I  have  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  vis't'ng  the  establishment  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
w^ich  the  clams  and  juice  are  prepared  for  the  marktt. 
The  stealing  pro:ess  employed  destroys  all  germ  life,  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  juice — no  adul- 
terants being  used.  J.  L.  HALSEV,  M.  D. 

Testimonials  from  hundreds  of  other  physi- 
cians on  file. 


GROCEKS-lOc.  and  20c  can. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  puritv,   15   communicated 
to  the  mouth  bv  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  arc:  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  nc  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  ioud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


Pocket  the  Profit  Yourself 

BUT    FROM 


SMITH'S 


CASH 
STOKE, 


416-418    Front    Street,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

ALL    YOUR 

HOME     SUPPLIES 


PRODUCERS'  AGENT.     SHOPPING  ItT 
MAIL.     ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ESTABLISHED     1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dlniog-Rooui  for  Ladies. 


SOLE     DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Sclilitz    Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported  European  Beer  from  Buerger! iches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien   Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach.  Ba- 


MT.-VERNON  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  e*  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  MMKKRS: 
HYDRAULIC- ALL  NTJM  HERS  : 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Onnees  Ut 
15  OnnceSt  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT 
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The  Martin  Cotillion. 

Mrs.  Camillo  Martin  gave  a  cotillion  last  Thurs- 
day evening  at  her  residence,  7T9  Geary  Street,  in 
honor  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Grace  Martin.  There 
were  about  thirty  couples,  all  young  people,  present. 
The  cotillion  was  commenced  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  figures  were  danced  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  and  Miss  Martin.  Sev- 
eral of  the  figures  were  new,  and  they  were  all 
pretty.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served  at  mid- 
night. The  party  was  very  successful,  and  afforded 
an  evening  of  much  pleasure  to  the  guests.  Among 
those  present  were : 

Miss  Grace  Martin,  Miss  Houghton,  Miss  McKinstry, 
Miss  McBean,  Miss  Meta  Graham,  Miss  Hattie  Graham, 
Miss  Collier,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  McCutchen,  Miss 
Smedberg,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Mamie  McMullin, 
Miss  Hooper,  Miss  Bee  Hooper,  Miss  Loughborough, 
Miss  Zane,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  McPherson,  Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Lottie 
Clarke,  Miss  Louise  Moulder,  Miss  Sophie  Cole- 
man, Miss  Burling,  Miss  Tohin,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffrran,  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Schmieden,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne.  Mr.  F.  H.  Coon,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Van  Winkle,  Mr.  William  Breeze,  Mr.  F.  A.  Macon- 
dray,  Mr.  M.  S.  Latham,  Lieutenant  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  C.  P.  Summerall,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Collier, 
Ir.,  Mr.  Van  Ness,  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Haan,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr. 
A.  Z.  Loughborough,  Mr.  George  Loughborough,  Mr.  P. 
D.Marrin,  Mr.  A.  B.  Moulder,  Mr.  Joseph  Tobin,  and 
Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Scott  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  brilliant  re- 
ception last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence,  cor- 
ner of  Laguna  and  Clay  Streets.  The  rooms  were 
artistically  decorated  with  potted  palms  and  a  variety 
of  bright-hued  flowers,  and  the  floors  were  canvased. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  invitations  were  issued  for  the 
affair,  and  the  regrets  were  but  few.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Miss 
Ella  Scott,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Evelyn 
Carolan,  Miss  Richards,  of  Maine,  and  the  Misses 
Eldridge,  of  Yokohama.  The  guests  arrived  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  enjoyed  dancing  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  an  intermission  at  midnight, 
when  a  sumptuous  supper  was  served  under  Lud- 
wig's  direction.  The  affair  was  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess in  every  way. 

The  Spalding  Ball. 
Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  gave  a  most  enjoyable  re- 
ception last  Wednesday  evening,  which  was  attended 
by  about  two  hundred  of  her  friends.  The  com- 
modious dining-room  at  the  hotel  was  used  as  the 
ball-room,  so  there  was  ample  space  for  the  dancers 
and  onlookers.  The  floor  was  canvased,  and  the 
room  was  attractively  decorated  with  palm-trees  and 
clusters  of  ferns  and  acacia,  grouped  at  the  walls 
and  on  the  mirrors,  mantle-pieces,  and  chandeliers. 
The  room  appeared  very  bright  and  cheerful.  Mrs. 
Spalding  wore  a  becoming  robe  of  delicate  pink 
satin,  en  train,  trimmed  with  point  lace  and  broderie 
Romienne.  Her  ornaments  were  diamonds.  She 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tracy,  who 
was  attired  in  black  silk,  trimmed  with  jet  passemen- 
terie. Excellent  music  and  a  good  dancing  surface 
made  dancing  a  pleasure,  and  it  was  after  three 
o'clock  when  the  affair  ended.  At  midnight  an  elabo- 
rate supper  was  served. 


The  Holmes  Reception. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Holmes  and  Miss  Holmes  gave  a 
pleasant  reception  recently  at  their  residence,  610 
Shotwell  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Patton,  of  Win- 
nipeg, Canada,  who  is  visiting  them.  The  large 
parlors,  brilliantly  lighted  and  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  smilax,  formed  an  attractive  scene, 
which  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  more  than 
sixty  guests.  Cards  for  progressive  conversation 
were  distributed  early  and  caused  considerable  mer- 
riment, as  various  topics  of  the  day  were  brightly 
discussed.  On  the  reverse  of  the  cards  was  the  cast 
of  characters  for  a  little  farce  which  was  cleverly 
presented  by  Mr.  Chester  Rosekrans,  Mr.  Edward 
Gedge,  Mr.  Thomas  Irwin,  Miss  Mabel  Sankey, 
and  Miss  Ida  Bernhard.  Light  refreshments  were 
served  afterward,  and  it  was  quite  late  when  the 
pleasant  affair  ended. 


The  Hager  "At  Home." 
A  delightful  affair  was  the  "at  home"  given  last 
Saturday  by  Mrs.  Hager  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Emelie  Hager,  at  their  residence,  1815  Gough 
Street.  Several  huudred  callers  were  charmingly 
entertained  in  the  artistically  decorated  rooms. 
The  Hungarian  Orchestra  played  concert  music 
during  the  afternoon,  and  an  elaborate  menu 
was  served  under  Ludwig's  direction.  Those  who 
assisted  the  hostesses  in  receiving  were  :  Mrs.  Louis 
B.  Parrott,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit, 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis, 
Miss  Hobart,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Miriam  Moore, 
Miss  Evelyn  Carolan,  and  Miss  Sally  Maynard. 


The  Moore  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Austin   D.   Moore   and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Miriam  Moore,  gave  a  very  pleasant  informal  tea 
last  Tuesday  at  their  home,  1809  Broadway.    Only 
a  limited  number  of  their  friends  were  invited,  and 
the  time  was  most  agreeably  passed  with  conversa- 
tion and  the  enjoyment  of  light  refreshments.    The 
".ere  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Mrs.    Percy  Moore,  Miss  Frances  Moore, 


Miss  Woolrich,   Miss  McBean,  Miss  Carolan,  and 
Miss  Collier. 

The  Grant  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant  entertained  several  hundred  of 
her  friends  in  a  most  hospitable  manner  last  Tues- 
day, by  giving  a  matinee  tea  at  her  home  on  Bush 
Street.  Beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  were  used  in 
abundance  in  embellishing  the  rooms,  which  were 
filled  for  three  hours  with  the  invited  guests.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze  assisted  Mrs.  Grant  in  receiving.  A 
string  orchestra  played  concert  selections  during  the 
hours  of  the  reception,  and  light  refreshments  were 
served. 


The  Goad  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Ella  Goad  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch-party 
last  Monday  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Gough  Streets,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Walter  Mc- 
Gavin  and  her  sister.  Miss  Hinshelwood,  of  Paris, 
who  is  here  on  a  visit.  The  table  was  ornate  with 
La  France  roses  and  violets,  and  appeared  very  at- 
tractive. A  couple  of  hours  were  passed  in  enjoying 
a  delicious  menu.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Milton 
S.  Latham,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute, 
Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  of  Colusa,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Delmas,  Mrs.  Thomas  Holt,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Miss  Hin- 
shelwood, and  Miss  Goad. 


The  Dodge  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Charles  Justin  Bailey,  gave  a  delightful 
lunch-party  last  Thursday  at  her  residence,  2015 
Franklin  Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  nineteen 
ladies  at  a  table  prettily  decorated  in  tones  of  yellow 
and  white,  and  musical  selections  were  played  by 
Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra  during  the  progress 
of  the  luncheon.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Charles  Justin  Bailey,  Mrs. 
Joseph  McKenna,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Payne,  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney,  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  Mrs.  George  Loomis,  Mrs.  Beverly 
MacMonagle,  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Clermont  L.  Best,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody, 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Miss 
May  Bourn,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Blair. 


The  Keeney  Lunch-Party. 

A  very  pleasant  affair  was  the  lunch-party  given 
last  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  at  her 
residence,  2220  Clay  Street.  Nine  ladies  were  her 
guests,  and  they  enjoyed  an  elaborate  menu  amid 
decorations  of  pink  roses  and  violets  that  were  dis- 
played beneath  the  gentle  glow  of  pink-shaded 
lamps.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney,  Mrs.  Charles  Justin  Bailey, 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Miss  Brooks, 
Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Lillian  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Maud 
O'Connor. 


The  Becker-Davis  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Hattie  Davis  and  Mr. 
George  J.  Becker,  of  this  city,  took  place  last  Wed- 
nesday noon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father. 
Mr.  J.  B.  F.  Davis,  in  Ross  Valley.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  present  when  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Miel. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Boyson  acted  as  best  man,  Miss  Nita 
Davis  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Grace  Davis  and  Miss  Bessie  Murphy. 
After  the  ceremony  an  elaborate  breakfast  was 
served,  and  later  in  the  day  the  newly  wedded  couple 
departed  for  Del  Monte.  They  will  reside  at  1001 
Pine  Street.  The  wedding  gifts  were  many  and 
valuable. 


Footpads  who  attack  women  are  not  confined  to 
San  Francisco.  A  sensational  episode  occurred  in 
Paris  a  short  time  since,  when  a  young  lady  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  on  leaving  the  theatre  for  her  home, 
was  knocked  down  by  a  swashbuckler  of  the  Boule- 
vards, who  endeavored  to  strangle  her  while  he  an- 
nexed her  diamond  ear-rings.  Thanks  to  a  well-de- 
veloped glottis,  however.  Mile.  Darantot  made  herself 
heard  in  time  to  save  the  ear-rings,  and  so  escaped 
with  no  further  casualty  than  a  severe  nerve-shaking. 


—  All  picture-frames  made  to  order  should 
be  finished  with  ornamented  corners  to  cover  the 
joints.  They  add  much  to  the  style  and  beauty  of 
ready-framed  pictures.  Cream  and  gold,  white  and 
silver,  all  gilt,  and  green  and  gold,  are  the  favorite 
colors  in  frames.  Highland  Heather  is  the  latest 
tint  in  fine  stationery.  All  tints  and  all  grades,  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  best,  are  sold  by  Sanborn,  Vail  & 
Co.  They  also  have  artists'  materials  and  draughts- 
men's supplies  of  every  description. 


"Our  Society"  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Mme.  Carnot,  like  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is 
slightly  deaf,  but  this  seems  no  drawback,  and  her 
command  of  English  is  unusual  for  a  Frenchwoman. 
Although  a  grandmother,  her  eyes  are  still  brilliant, 
her  hair  untouched  by  white,  and  her  face  free  from 
wrinkles.  She  is  a  devoted  wife,  and  an  admirable 
mother  to  her  three  sons  and  her  daughter,  while 
her  benefactions  to  the  poor  of  Paris  have  won  her 
their  adoration. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute of  Art  last  Thursday  evening  and  was  enjoyed 
by  a  large  audience.  It  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Hughes,  basso,  Mr.  David  Manlloyd,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Strauss,  accompanist.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  programme  was  presented  : 

Organ  solo,  "Rienzi,"  Wagner,  Mr.  Henry  Slrauss; 
song,  Mr.  J.C.Hughes;  violin  solo,  "Abendlied"  (with 
organ),  Schumann,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman;  song,  "My 
Sweetheart,"  Morean,  Mr.  David  Manlloyd  ;  organ  solo, 
andante  from  the  fifth  symphony,  Beethoven,  Mr.  Henry 
Strauss;  song,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes;  violin  solo,  "  Preis- 
lied,"  Wagner  -  Wilhelmj,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman ;  aria, 
"  Cujus  Animam,"  Rossini,  Mr.  David  Manlloyd ;  organ 
solo,  march,  "  Coronation,"  Meyerbeer,  Mr.  Henry  Strauss. 


The  Pasmore  Musicale. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  gave  a  musicale  on  Friday 
evening  at  his  residence,  1424  Washington  Street, 
which  was  attended  by  many  of  his  friends,  who  en- 
joyed the  presentation  of  the  following  programme  : 

"Ruddier  than  the  Cherry,"  Handel,  Mr.  Pasmore; 
"Che  Faro,"  Gluck,  Miss  Henrietta  Grothwell ;  duet  for 
two  violins,  C  minor,  Viotti,  Miss  Mary  Pasmore  and  Mr. 
Hother  Wismer ;  "With  Verdure  Clad,"  Haydn,  Miss 
Inca  Fitch;  "  Vedro  Mentr' io,"  Mozart,  Mr.  Pasmore; 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Evelyn 
Henry  and  Mr.  Wismer;  "  EianOj^piano  canto  pio," 
Weber,  Miss  Mae  Galloway;  "O,  mio  Fernando,"  Doni- 
zetti, Miss  _A"nrie  "  K.  Flint ;  "  Shadow  Song  "  from 
"  Dinorah,"  Meyerbeer,  Miss  Luella  Wagor ;  "  Sig- 
mund's  Love  Song,"  Bendel- Wagner,  Miss  Henry;  "If 
with  all  your  hearts,"  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  W.  J.  Keeley ; 
"  Fors  e  lui,"  Verdi,  Miss  Lillie  Goodman. 


-Callustro,  the  Universal  Polish. 


The  Bolte  Musicale. 

Miss  Bolte's  School,  2127  Jackson  Street,  held  a 
pleasant  musicale  Friday  afternoon,  January  26th. 
This  was  the  first  for  the  new  term,  and  hereafter 
they  will  be  held  every  other  Friday.  The  following 
programme  was  given  : 

Piano  duet,  "  Valse,"  Miss  Emma  Brown  and  Miss  Mattie 
Logan;  song,  "  Murmur  Gentle  Lyre,"  school ;  piano  solo, 
"  Echoes  of  the  Ball,"  Miss  Gladys  Myer  ;  German  song. 
Miss  Mabel  Kowaliky ;  recitation,  "The  First  Party." 
Miss  Mattie  Logan  ;  piano  solo,  "  Loeschorn  Study,"  Miss 
Grace  Hull;  song,  "Merry  Birds,"  school;  recitation, 
"  Picnic  in  the  Woods,"  Miss  Helen  Taylor;  piano  duet, 
"Dames  de  Seville  Waltzes,"  Miss  Ticknor  and  Mrs. 
Renfro  ;  song,  "  'Tis  I,"  Miss  Grace  Hull ;  piano  solo, 
"  Heimweh,'   Miss  Emma  Brown. 

The  second  of  the  Fleishman-Landsberger  series 
of  concerts  will  be  given  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  next 
Thursday  evening.  The  first  concert  was  a  great 
success,  and  the  programme  offered  for  the  second  is 
even  more  attractive.  It  embraces  Pietro  Nardini's 
sonata  for  violin,  with  piano  accompaniment,  written 
in  1752,  and  the  celebrated  "  Forellen"  quintet,  by 
Schubert,  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  "cello,  and  double 
bass.  Mr.  Fleishman  will  play  the  "  Baracolle  "  by 
Rubinstein,  and  a  work  by  Schumann,  "  Kreisleri- 
ana,"  No.  1.  Miss  Etta  Bayly  will  be  the  vocalist, 
and  Louis  Heine  will  play  "Souvenir  de  Spa,"  by 
F.  Servais. 

The  members  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra 
have  completed  their  arrangements  for  the  conceit 
which  they  will  give  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on 
Monday  evening,  February  5th,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Childrens'  Hospital  and  the  Pioneer  Kinder- 
garten. Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  will  direct  the  orches- 
tra, and  the  soloists  will  be  Misses  Pearl  and  Maude 
Noble,  Miss  Annie  Lyle,  Miss  Julia  Newman,  Mr. 
Andrew  Bogart,  and  the  San  Francisco  Glee  Club. 
A  large  and  fashionable  audience  is  assured,  and  an 
admirable  programme  will  be  presented. 


Adolph  Bauer's  next  Symphony  Concert  will  take 
place  at  the  Tivoti  Opera  House  next  Friday  after- 
noon. The  principal  number  will  be  Rubinstein's 
"  Ocean  Symphony"  ;  and,  in  addition,  Liszt's  grand 
march,  "  Vom  Fels  Zum  Meer"  ;  Tschaikow sky's 
suite,  "  Casse  Noisette";  and  other  compositions 
will  be  given. 

—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon,  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  forti- 
fies the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  rue  Grange  Baleliere, 
Paris.    Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


"Sun-Dial  Calendar,"  reduced  to  fifty 
cents.  For  sale  at  Unitarian  head-quarters,  room  46, 
Crocker  Building. 


A  letter  came  to  Kansas  the  other  day  all  the  way 
from  Switzerland,  addressed  to  "Monsieur  Mary 
Ellen  Lease."  It  contained  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  International  Peace  Society,  and  was  not 
meant  as  a  joke,  either. 


^0^tA.   pure  cream   of  tartar  powder. 

(peiantfs 


K6PL 

^^^^^^^        Pure  and  Sure. 

A  rounded  teaspoonful  of 
Cleveland's  baking  powder 
does  more  work  and  finer 
work  than  a  heaping  one  of 
any  other. 


Fine  Art  Goods  in  great  variety, 
Vases,  Bronzes,  and  Marble 
Statuary.  Mirrors,  Pictures, 
and  Framing,   OUR   Specialty. 


S.  &  G.  GUMP, 

113  Geary   St. 


PALACEJiOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion 1b  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof*  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels* 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAXACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 


-FOR    THE 


SAIMITAS  BRAND 

Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 

GRAPE  JUICE 


IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

TheCalifornia  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  TJSB  as 
a  PUKE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NON-ALCO- 
HOLIC Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CUKE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  skins  and 

seeds. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


superior   to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers 


VASELIKE 
CUCUMBERS 


VREME   wIMON  marvellous  for  softening, 

whitening    and     perfuming    the     complexion.      Most 
efficacious  for   light   affections   of   the   skin. 


J.  SIMON.  13,  tub  Grange  Batellere.  —  PARIS 

'CISCO:    STANISLAS    STROITNSH,     CORNER     POWELL   &     ELLIS    STREET   43 

and  Drugiristti.  Perfumei  s  and  Fancy  Goodc*  Store* 
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SOCIETY, 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Charlotte  Clarke,  second  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Jeremiah  Clarke,  to  Mr.  Augustus  B.  Moulder,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Moulder. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Helen 
Walker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  V.  Walker, 
to  Mr.  Charles  Fox  Tay,  son  of  the  late  George  H. 
Tay. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  and  Miss  Helen  Margaret  Wheeler,  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  were  united  in  marriage  on  Tues- 
day, January  23d,  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  in  Bel- 
fast. The  wedding  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  re- 
ception at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  left  Queenstown  last  Sunday  on  the 
steamer  Umbria  for  New  York  city,  where  they  will 
remain  a  few  days,  and  then  proceed  to  this  city,  en 
route  to  St.  Michael's  Station,  Alaska,  where  they 
will  reside. 

Miss  Eugenia  Budd  Chapin,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Castner  Chapin,  was  married  at  three 
o'clock  last  Thursday  afternoon  to  Ensign  Harry 
George,  U.  S.  N.  The  wedding  took  place  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  After  February 
20th  they  will  be  at  home  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. ' 

The  Impromptu  Club  will  give  its  first  ball  of  this 
season  Monday  evening  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  will  give  a  reception 
this  evening  at  their  residence,  north-west  corner  of 
Jackson  and  Scott  Streets. 

Dinner-parties  will  be  given  this  evening  at  the 
residences  of  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mrs.  Marcus  L. 
Gerstle,  Mrs.  William  Haas,  Mrs.  William  Greene- 
baum,  Mrs.  M.J.  Brandenstein,  Mrs.  M.  KosMand, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Jacobi,  and  Mrs.  A.  Mack.  Eich  hostess 
will  entertain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  After  dinner  they  will  all  meet  at  a 
down-town  hotel  and  pass  the  evening  in  dancing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  have  issued  invita- 
tions for  a  reception  to  take  place  next  Tuesday 
evening  at  their  residence,  1919  California  Street. 
Private  theatricals  will  be  the  feature  of  the  affair. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Bonestell  will  give  a  reception  this 
evening  at  her  residence,  11 13  Bush  Street. 

A  dancing-party  was  given  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Cole- 
man and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman  last  Friday  evening  at 
their  residence  in  Oakland.  A  large  number  of 
guests  were  present  from  Oakland  and  this  city,  and 
were  delightfully  entertained. 

The  Oakland  Cotillion  Club  gave  its  second  ball 
of  this  season  at  Masonic  Hall,  Oakland,  on  Friday 
evening,  January  25th.  The  cotillion  was  danced 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George  Wheaion.  The 
hall  was  beautifally  decorated,  and  the  attendance 
was  large.  The  affair  was  successful  from  every 
point  of  view. 

An  enjoyable  dinner-party  was  given  last  Thurs- 
day evening  by  the  Misses  Fannyand  Julia  Crocker, 
after  which  the  entire  party  attended  the  Martin 
cotillion.  Their  guests  were  Miss  Edith  McBean, 
Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Van  Winkle,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  McGrew,  Mr. 
M.  S.  Latham,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  gave  an  en- 
joyable dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  and  hospitably  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss 
Hobart,  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
and  Mr.  F.  A.  Macondray. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker  entertained  a  party  of  friends 
at  dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  at  her  residence, 
2127  Pacific  Avenue. 

Misses  Fanny  and  Julia  Crocker  gave  an  enjoyable 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  home  on  Sutter  Street, 
and  afterward  took  their  guests  to  the  theatre.  The 
party  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Green,  Miss 
Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  Southard 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  Oscar  Sewall, 
and  Mr.  S.  C.  Buckbee. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sonntag  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party last  Monday  evening  to  celebrate  the  birthday 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co,, 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y, 
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anniversary  of  her  husband.  Covers  were  laid  for 
fourteen,  and  the  evening  was  made  a  most  pleasant 
one  for  those  in  attendance. 

Miss  Maud  Howard  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party at  her  residence  in  Oakland  on  Friday  evening, 
January  26th.  After  dinner  the  entire  party  attended 
the  cotillion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Campbell  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence  on  Turk  Street,  and 
pleasantly  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  F.  Merrill 
and  Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Belcher.  After  dinner, 
musical  selections  were  enjoyed  in  the  parlor. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Chees- 
man  gave  an  enjoyable  progressive-euchre  party 
last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence,  corner  of 
Buchanan  Street  and  Pacific  Avenue. 

A  pleasant  progressive  euchre-party  was  given  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  George 
C.  Boardman,  on  Franklin  Street. 

Miss  Marie  Voorhies  gave  a  pleasant  matinee  tea 
last  Sunday  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies,  2rn  California  Street,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Garceau,  nie  Hyde,  of  Chicago. 
The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Owen, 
and  entertained  quite  a  number  of  callers. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Minnie  Houghton,  gave  their  final  "at  home  "last 
Monday  afternoon  in  their  parlors  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Many  of  their  friends  called  and  were  very 
pleasantly  entertained. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  received  a  large 
number  of  her  friends  at  her  second  "at  home," 
which  she  gave  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence  on 
Harrison  Street. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif  ornians  : 

Mrs.  Richard  Boyne  has  come  down  from  Colusa  to  re- 
side permanently  with  her  cousin,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  at  her 
home  on  Washington  Street, 

Mr.  William  H.  Keith  and  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto  have 
arrived  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  and 
Miss  Henderson,  who  have  been  visiting  Florida  for  a  fort- 
night, will  be  in  New  Orleans  during  the  coming  week  to 
witness  the  Mardi  Gras  festival. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gould  are  entertaining  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Smith  and  Miss  Ruth  A.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Miss  Gould  will  give  a  dan- 
cing party  in  honor  of  Miss  Smith  on  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hart  have  removed  to  2615  Lagnna 
Street,  and  will  receive  on  the  second  and  third  Fridays  of 
each  month. 

Dr.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  will  leave  next  Thursday  to  visit 
Honolulu  and  Japan,  and  will  be  away  about  threemonths. 


Army   and    Navy    News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Commander  W.  H.  Whiting,  U.  S.  N.,  is  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  navy-yard  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  His  term  of 
service  there  will  be  three  years. 

Lieutenant  David  D.  Johnson,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Purdue  University,  La 
Fayette,  Ind.,  and  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  at  the  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Barry,  First  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  are  staying  at  1509  Twentieth  Street,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Major  Benjamin  F.  Pope,  Medical  Department,  U.  S. 
A.,  formerly  at  Whipple  Barracks,  is  now  stationed  at  Angel 
Island. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Hancock,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A,,  axe  passing  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Cochran,  in 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Major  P.  D.  Hall,  Medical  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
Fort  Sherman,  is  passing  a  couple  of  months  in  Southern 
California. 

Lieutenant  Floyd  W.  Harris,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  military  attache  at  Brussels,  was  notably  honored 
recently  by  being  one  of  one  hundred  who  were  invited  to 
dine  with  Leopold  the  Second,  King  of  the  Belgians.  He 
escorted  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
was  seated  third  on  the  right  of  the  Queen. 


Xavier  Marmier,  the  Paris  book-lover  who  left  a 
sum  in  his  will  for  a  banquet  for  the  bookstall -keep- 
ers on  the  quays,  once  bought  at  a  low  price  a  book 
of  no  importance,  which  he  thought  might  some  day 
come  in  useful,  when  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  he  had 
to  take  shelter  on  the  terrace  of  a  neighboring  cafe. 
In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  new  purchase,  he 
came  to  two  stuck  together,  and  on  separating  them 
found  a  one-hundred-franc  note,  hidden  there  by 
some  bibliophile.  At  this  moment  he  heard  some- 
body close  to  him  saying,  sorrowfully  :  "  To-morrow 
I  have  to  pay  up.  My  wife  and  children  will  be  in 
the  street.  I  will  sell  the  whole  shop  to-day.  I  have 
only  taken  six  sous,  which  a  gentleman  with  a  ribbon 
gave  me,  and  the  day  is  over  now  and  the  rain  has  come. 
Good-bye  to  trade,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned."  The 
"  gentleman  with  a  ribbon  "  Marmier  recognized  as 
himself ;  the  man  at  the  neighboring  table  was  the 
stall-keeper  who  had  sold  him  the  book  in  which  he 
had  made  such  an  unlikely  find.  The  Academician 
rose,  took  the  stall-keeper's  hand,  and  slipped  into 
it  the  one-hundred-franc  note.  "  Look  here,  my 
friend,"  he  said,  "  you  forgot  what  was  in  the  book 
you  sold  me  just  now.     I  return  it  to  you." 


Apropos  of  the  recent  marriage  of  Miss  Winnar- 
etta  Singer  to  Prince  Edmond  de  Polignac,  in  Paris, 
an  English  exchange  says  : 

"Miss  Singer  was  married  very  quietly  and  privately, 
the  few  witnesses  being  all  close  relatives.  Miss  Singer's 
first  marriage,  to  Prince  de  Scey-Montbdliard,  was  dissolved 
by  the  Pope,  at  her  request,  over  a  year  ago,  the  wife  fol- 
lowing the  usual  American  custom  of  resuming  her  maiden 
name,  with  the  prefix  of  '  Mrs.'  However,  this  general 
rule  was  broken  through  in  this  case  for  private  reasons. 
Prince  de  Polignac  is  a  man  of  sixty,  and  a  clever  musician 
and  composer.  Their  honeymoon  was  passed  at  the  bride's 
residence,  where  her  studio  is  always  cited  as  being  the  best 
in  Paris,  Princesse  de  Polignac  cares  very  little  for  going 
into  society,  and  intends  to  work  hard  at  her  pictures  for 
the  principal  spring  exhibitions.  The  engagement -ring  was 
_a  huge  emerald  in  a  quaint  setting  of  gold,  and  on  each 
side  six  small  sapphires  set  into  the  gold.  ' 


THE    MIDWINTER    FAIR. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  California  Midwinter 
International  Exposition  took  place  last  Saturday, 
January  27th.  The  day  had  been  declared  a  public 
holiday,  and  all  San  Francisco  was  in  gala  attire  to 
celebrate  the  event.  All  the  large  business  houses 
and  most  of  the  smaller  stores  in  the  business  part 
of  the  city  were  closed,  and  the  houses  along  the 
line  of  march  to  the  fair-grounds,  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  were  gay  with  flags  and  bunting,  and  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children  eager  to  view  the 
parade. 

Ten  o'clock  was  the  hour  set  by  General  John  H. 
Dickinson,  grand  marshal  of  the  day,  for  the 
assembling  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
parade,  and  soon  after  that  hour  the  head  of  the 
procession  set  out  from  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  and 
Golden  Gate  Avenues  for  "  Sunset  City,"  as  the  fair* 
grounds  are  popularly  called.  The  procession  was 
an  unusually  large  one,  including  many  companies 
of  Federal  and  State  troops,  civic  bodies,  promi- 
nent citizens,  and  concessionaires,  and  presented  a 
very  brilliant  and  notable  cavalcade. 

The  opening  exercises  took  place  at  noon  in  the 
Recreation  Grounds  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  presi- 
dent of  the  day,  Governor  H.  H.  Markham,  and 
Director- General  M.  H.  de  Young  delivered  appro- 
priate addresses  ;  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Nichols,  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  the  Southern  Diocese  of  California, 
offered  a  prayer  ;  and  Mrs.  M,  H.  de  Young,  having 
been  selected  for  that  function  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, pressed  the  electric  button  that  set  in  motion 
the  great  wheel  in  Machinery  Hall — and  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  had  been  formally  opened. 

The  registering  turn-stiles  showed  that  nearly 
seventy-three  thousand  persons  had  entered  the 
grounds  that  day  when  the  grounds  were  closed  on 
Saturday  night,  and,  making  a  low  estimate  for  those 
who  entered  in  the  procession  through  gates,  not 
passing  the  turn-stiles,  the  attendance  must  have 
numbered  about  eighty  thousand.  There  was  still 
much  to  be  done  before  the  exposition  would  be  com- 
plete, but  the  buildings  were  far  more  beautiful  than 
many  bad  expected,  the  exhibits  were  interesting, 
the  concessions  were  curious  and  entertaining,  and 
the  great  concourse  enjoyed  itself  thoroughly. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  more  than  twelve  thousand 
people  visited  the  fair.  The  weather  has  been  fair,  and 
the  novelty  may  be  attracting  many  at  first,  but  al- 
ready there  is  so  much  to  see  that  one  can  not  ex- 
haust the  fair's  attractions  in  several  visits,  and  new 
features  are  being  added  daily.  It  may  be  a  month 
yet  before  the  exposition  will  be  complete,  but  it  is 
already  a  success. 


Queen  Victoria  abhors  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and 
makes  things  warm  for  any  one  who  pollutes  the 
rooms  of  Windsor  Castle  with  its  fumes.  Official 
dispatches  have  to  be  thoroughly  fumigated  before 
being  presented  to  her  for  signature,  and  the  officers 
of  the  royal  household  dare  not  smoke  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  castle. 


IT'S     A 


SIN 


To  pay  more  than  One  Dollar  per  Hundred  for  your  Visit- 
ing Cards  when  Pierson  Hrolhers  of  225  Kearny  Street 
are  printing  the  best  quality  from  your  plate  for  that  price. 


for 

Receptions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSNER'S 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

IS    THE   BEST   IN    THE    CITY. 

It  has  played  at  the  Friday  Night  Cotillion 
Club  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  Managers,  E.  M.  Rosner  or 
B.  Janlas,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


COODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Latest  styles.     Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an 
Overcoat,  and  will  keep  you  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE Vice-President  and  Manager 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON 

Will  remove  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Moth  Patches,  Sallow- 
ness.  Wrinkles,  Deep  Lines,  Fill 
Out  Sunken  Cheeks,  making  the 
old  and  wasted  flesh  healthy,  firm, 
and  youthful  again,  or  MONEY 
KEFUNDED. 


Superfluous    Hair    Perma- 
nently Removed  hy  the 

ASKm'ErASniSfflt"*"  Electric  Needle. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
36  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


From  the 

Moment 

of  Birth  use 

CDTICDRA 


SOAP 

It  is  not  only  the 
purest,  sweetest  and 
most  refreshing  of 
nursery  soaps,  but  it 
contains  delicate  emollient  properties,  which  purify  and 
beautify  the  skin,  and  prevent  skin  blemishes  occasioned 
by  imperfect  cleansing  at  birth  and  use  of  impure  soap. 

/Vln'rhpf'^     ^°  know  that  a  single  application  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies  will  afford  instant 
relief,  permit  rest  and  sleep,  and  point  to  a  speedy  and  economical  cure  of  tortur- 
ing, disfiguring  humors,  and  not  to  use  them  without  a  moment's  delay  is  to  fail  in  your  duty.      Cures 
made  in  childhood  are  permanent. 


Sold  throughout  the  world.      Price,  Cuticura,  50c.:    Soap,  25c;    RESotvsNT,  $t. 
Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props-,  Boston,  Mass. 

JS"  "All  about  Baby's  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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CINDERELLA    UP    TO    DATE. 

Scene. — Elaborate  dinner  in  progress  at  the  Lavish- 
gilts'.     Guests  ranged  around  table  zuitk  more 
than  usual  want  of  tact.    MlSS  NONCOMMITTAL, 
though  next  her  present  favorite,   is  directly 
opposite  the  one  to  whom  she  is  officiating  as  a 
sister. 
Miss  Noncommittal  [soliloquizing]— Heavens, 
how  my  slipper  pinches !    Still  another  annoyance 
for  this  evening.     If  I  only  dared  for  a  few  moments 

to Not    Yes  I    {Gently  kicks  off  slipper,  sighs 

with  relief,  and  resumes  conversation.] 

The  Rector  [her  left-hand  neighbor]— I  observed 
you  were  absent  from  the  meeting  to-day,  Miss  Non- 
committal. I  trust  you  are  not  losing  interest  in  our 
guild  for  providing  the  poor  with  winter  shoes? 
[Mildly  reproving.]    Of  course  you  can  not  strictly 

be  in  sympathy  with  a  lack  of  foot-covering,  but 

[Pauses  .fancying  he  feels  an  unexpected  contribution 
to  guild.'] 

Miss  Noncommittal  [beginning  to  detect  draught 
along  floor,  and  deciding  it  best  to  replace  slipper] — 
I  do  appreciate  it,  doctor  [earnestly],  at  the  bottom 
of  my  sole  1  And  about — [sends  foot  on  investigat- 
ing tour] — this  afternoon— [tour  fruitless  ;  starts  an- 
other]—  I   was  unfortunately — er — you  know — er — 

er [Concentrates    attention    on    exploration. 

RECTOR  left  a  triple  hazy  as  to  explanation^ 

Mrs.  Earlybird  [to  Rector,  overhearing  con- 
versation]— It  is  fortunate,  doctor,  that  a  few  of  us 
still  take  some  interest  in  church  matters.  Apropos 
of  the  meeting  this  afternoon,  I  was  reading  statistics 
showing  that  young  girls,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
actually  prefer  the  ballet  rather  than  engage  to  do 

housework.     I [Unheard  by  Rector,  who  has 

caught  a  glimpse  beneath  table  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  dancing-slipper.  Is  transfixed  with  horror  at 
servant's  later  discovering  it  by  his  chair.  Gives 
slipper  well- calculated  kick,  and  clears  ministerial 
skirts  thereby.] 

The  Rector  [with  undue  flippancy,  from  relief] 
— I  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Earlybird,  it  is  very  amus- 
ing. [Laughs  heartily.]  I,  ha,  ahem  I  Yes,  just 
so  I 

Mrs.  Earlybird  [turning  away,  and  mentally 
joining  opposition  who  are  agitating  question  of 
new  rector]— George,  introduce  me  to  the  lady  next 
you. 

Mr.  Earlybird  [in  somewhat  unique  position  of 
having  brought  in  charming  widow  and  finding  his 
card  next  his  wife's]— I — why,  certainly,  my  dear. 
I  had  quite  forgotten  you  were  sitting  next.  That  is 
[hastily]  for  the  moment  I  overlooked [Intro- 
duces widow  to  his  wife.] 

Mr.  Earlybird  [inwardly] — I  am  ready  to  swear 
that  my  foot  is  resting  on  an  empty  slipper.  Can  it 
be?  [Heart  beats  with  agitation.]  I'll  have  a 
look.  [Tilts  chair  slightly.]  It  is  the  widow's  1 
By  gad,  she's  taken  with  me  I  What  a  charming 
token  I  [Looks  again.]  Great  Caesar  1  It  is  not 
three  inches  from  my  wife's  foot !  The  stupidity  of 
these  Lavishgiltsl  [Trembles,  thinking  wife  looks 
suddenly  preoccupied.]  It's  not  gallant ;  but  discre- 
tion  [Comes  to  quick  decision,  kicks  slipper  to 

opposite  side  ;  and  while  RECTOR  endeavors  to  rein- 
state himself  with  Mrs.  Earlybird,  begins  sud- 
denly pronounced  attentions  to  widow.] 

Mrs.  Gentle  Grief  [whom  Lavishgilts  have 
surpassed  themselves  by  allotting  to  her  husband] — 
Please  do  not  touch  any  more-  champagne,  Edward. 
You  know  what  they  told  you  at  the  Keeley  Cure. 
Besides,  I've  forgiven  you  for  the  last  time. 
[Edward,  brilliantly  dissipated  lawyer,   mumbles 
inarticulately,  and    rendered   irritable  by  re- 
straint, on  encountering  slipper,  kicks  it  along.] 
Mrs.  Gentle  Grief  [with  agitation  of  feet]— 
E-d-w-a  r  d!    Where  did  you  get  that  woman's  slip- 
per ?    Have  you  added  infidelity  to  your  intemper- 
ance?   [Wildly.]     1  shall  sue  you  for  breach  of— 
contract  I    |  Also  decides  slipper  property  of  widow, 
but  postpones  denunciation.    Returns  it  to  him  with 
velocity.] 

EDWARD  [who  .having  drained  his glasses ,  is  prin- 
cipally interested  in  their  repletion]— \i  the  atten- 
tion was  intended  for  me,  no  matter  who  it  was,  I 
don't  reciprocate.  [Again  meets  slipper  and  kicks, 
this  time  to  left.]  If  you  keep  on,  Mrs.  Gentle 
Grief,  you'll  make  me  think  I've  got  "em  again. 

Miss  Threeseasons  [to  herself]— That  wicked 
Mrs.  Gentle  Grief  I  She  has  positively  sent  her  slip- 
per up  here  to  attract  Mr.  Homely-Shrewd  from  me. 
Under  her  husband's  very  eyes— feet !  Well,  if  he 
cares/or  her,  I  sha'n't  stand  in  the  way.  [Weeps  in- 
wardly^ I  was  always  generous,  [Pushes  slipper 
to  her  attendant.] 

Ms.  Homely-Shrewd  [soliloquizing]— By  Jovel 
I  feel  a  slipper.  Can  it  be  this  old  girl's  ?  No,  it's 
too  small.  Ah,  I  see  Miss  Noncommittal  com- 
mencing to  notice  me.  [Bitterly]  Perhaps  she  has 
some  sisterly  admonitions  to  impart. 

Miss  Noncommittal  [to  companion]— Loan  me 

your  pencil,  Mr.  Handsome-Shallow,   and    talk  to 

Mrs.  Lavishgilt  for  a  moment.   No,  I  won't  give  you 

an  answer  until  later  in  the  evening. 

[Is  given  pencil  and    writes:  "  I  am    in    despair, 

having  lost  my  slipper,  and  dessert  is  coming 

Help  me,  please,  to  find  it."     Exchanges  fhilo- 

Pena    with    Mr.     Homely-Shrewd,    during 

which  note  is  transmitted.  ] 

1  ^OMELY-Shrewd   [with    meaning}—  What 
forfeit  be.  Miss  Noncommittal  ? 


Miss   Noncommittal   [eagerly] — Whatever  you 
ask. 

[Mr.  Homely-Shrewd  thinks  deeply,  passes  hand 

across  brow ,  frowns ,  and  converses  mysteriously 

with  butler,  which   results  in  his  glass  being 

again  filled.    Five   minutes  of  agony  to  Miss 

Noncommittal  pa ss  ;  then,  as  hostess  is  about 

to  give  sign  for  rising,  slipper  returns.     Glances 

of  unutterable  gratitude  and  admiration    for 

Mr.  Homely- Shrewd  ] 

Mr.  Handsome- Shallow  [holding  door  for  Miss 

Noncommittal,  who  passes  out  a  moment  later] — 

Give  me  my  answer  at  once,  will  you  not? 

Miss  Noncommittal  [with  involuntary  glance 
back  at  Mr.  Homely-Shrewd  contentedly  smoking] 
— Well,  then,  No,  Mr.  Handsome-Shallow.  It  is 
doubly  impossible,  as  I  am  under  promise  already. 
[Scene  closes  in  with  EARLYBIRD  and  others  preoc- 
cupied, and  drinking  to  excess.] — Truth. 


NORTH    CAROLINA    SKETCHES. 

Lenoir,  N.  C,  is  connected  with  the  outside  world 
by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad.  It  was  built  to  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  cabbages,  lumber,  red  apples,  and 
mountain  honey  produced  in  the  coves  of  Caldwell 
and  Watauga  Counties.  It  is  a  very  small  railroad, 
equipped  with  very  small  engine  and  cars — so  small, 
in  fact,  that  a  cook-stove  or  so  too  much  freight 
sometimes  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  time  schedule. 
The  more  able-bodied  passengers  are  not  expected 
to  recline  luxuriously  on  cushioned  seats  on  a  stiff 
grade.  Certainly  there  is  no  rule  on  the  subject, 
but  they  are  expected  to  get  out  and  push. 

On  the  up-trip  the  passengers  by  the  open  window 
gave  the  names  of  the  people  at  each  farm  we 
passed,  sometimes  going  at  some  length  into  their 
history  and  antecedents.     For  instance : 

"There's  Collitt's  place — 'Lonzo  Collitt's — some 
more  o'  my  kin.  The  Collitts  an'  wild  onions'll 
take  this  country  yit.  There's  'Lonzo  now  on  the 
fence.     Hello,  'Lonzo  1  " 

"  Hello,  Si  I     Goin'  back,  air  you?" 

"  Yes.     How's  Cath'rine  to-day  ?  " 

"  She's  better." 

"Tell  Cath'rine, 'Liza's  got  that  stocktn'  yarn 
ready.  She'll  send  it  down  by  the  captain  to-morrow. 
Oh,  'Lonzo  1  You  be  sure  an'  be  here  to  git  it, 
'cause  the  captain  won't  wait  long." 

Every  railway  conductor  is  a  captain.  The  title  is 
applied  on  the  least  provocation.  Should  the  con- 
ductor happen  to  be  sick,  and  the  express  messenger 
do  double  duty  for  a  run  or  two,  he  earns  his  pro- 
motion ;  he  is  a  captain  through  life,  and  the  title 
graces  his  obituary. 

After  a  long  stop  at  a  station,  the  brakeman  came 
in  and  reported : 

"  Green  hain't  got  that  car  o'  lumber  loaded  yet. 
He  wants  us  to  help  him." 

"You  go  and  tell  Green,"  said  the  conductor, 
"that  we're  railroadin"  now.  Say,  Henry,  you  tell 
him  we'll  come  back  after  it  about  noon." 

This  remarkable  railroad  seems  to  be  run  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public. 

"I've  been  traveling  the  mountain  country  of 
North  Carolina  for  a  good  many  years,"  said  the 
drummer,  "  and  I've  met  all  kinds.  When  you  think 
you've  gone  over  the  whole  list  and  got  every  kind  of 
a  man,  like  as  not  you've  left  out  Old  Man  Poddy. 
You  won't  find  him  in  any  regular  catalogue ;  he's 
different.  Old  Man  Poddy  is  the  richest  man  in 
Watauga  County.  I  have  known  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  was  always  inviting  me.  I  went  up 
there  in  the  fall  and  stayed  two  weeks  to  hunt.  He 
has  always  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  nothing  quite  good  enough  for  me.  The 
only  drawback  to  my  pleasure  was  the  old  man's 
drinking.  The  mountain  apple-jack  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  was  rather  overbearing  with  people 
generally,  but,  being  Old  Man  Poddy,  things  mostly 
had  to  go  his  way.  Along  through  the  week  he  was 
talking  a  good  deal  about  the  preacher. 

"  '  We'll  go  to  church  Sunday  an'  hear  him.' 

"  '  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Poddy  ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  a 
good  preacher,  but  I  believe  I  don't  care  to  go.' 

"  You  see,  I  was  afraid  the  old  man  would  disgrace 
us  all.  He  saw  it,  too  ;  he  saw  what  I  was  thinking 
about. 

"'No;  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  that,  I  won' 
drink  anything  Sunday.' 

"  '  Well,  if  you  won't  drink  anything,  I'll  go.' 

"  When  Sunday  came,  he  held  me  to  my  promise, 
but  didn't  stick  to  his.  *  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  he 
said  ;  '  you  never  mind  roe.  I  know  what  I'm  doing. 
I'm  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church.' 

"  At  the  meeting-house  there  were  two  entrances. 
I  started  toward  the  front-door,  but  he  stopped  me. 

"  '  This  is  the  way  we'll  go  in.'  He  took  me  to  the 
small  side-door.     '  I'm  at  home  here.' 

"The  meeting  had  begun  and  Mr.  Parker,  the 
preacher,  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon.  I  followed 
io,  feeling  very  subdued  and  wishing  I  was  at  home. 
Old  Man  Poddy  walked  unsteadily  but  straight  up 
to  the  minister,  and,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder, 
said,  in  a  loud  voice  :  '  Mr.  Parker,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  Charlotte.  He's  one  of  the  best 
fellows  you  ever  met  in  your  life.'  "—Chicago  Record. 


What  She  Said. 
Clara— Oh,  1  am  so  glad  to  see  you !    I  have 
some  news. 

Maud— What  can  it  be  ? 

Clara  \blusking]— Can't— you—  guess  ? 


Maud  [enthusiastically] — Oh,  I  know.  It's  a  pro- 
posal. 

Clara — Yes.     But  you  don't  know  who  it's  from. 

Maud — Let  me  see.  Why,  it  must  be  from — 
from 

Clara — Charley  Haskins. 

Maud  [hiding  her  surprise] — Oh,  yes,  of  course. 
What  did  he  say,  dear  ? 

Clara — Oh,  he  was  so  nice  1  He  began  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  always  thought  of  roe. 

Maud— Oh,  yes.  Ever  since  he  met  you  that  time 
at  the  seashore. 

Clara— Exactly.    And  then 

Maud — Then — he  was  sitting  in  the  chair,  wasn't 
he  ?  He  moved  over  to  the  sofa  and  took  your  hand 
in  both  of  his,  and  told  you  how  he  had  gradually 
learned  to  love  you,  and  remarked  incidentally  that 
he  thought  that  kind  of  love  was  the  most  lasting. 

Clara— Why,  so  he  did  1 

Maud— Then  he  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  finally 
said  you  must  excuse  him,  but  he  was  so  overcome  by 
his  emotions.  Then  his  arm  slipped  around  your 
waist,  and  he  said  you  were  the  only  girl  in  all  the 
world  he  had  ever  cared  for  in  his  whole  life,  adding 
that  he  could  not  live  without  you.  No,  no,  that 
would  be  impossible.  And  would  you  not  say  just 
the  one  little  word  that  would  make  him,  oh,  so 
happy  ? 

Clara — Well,  I  don't  see  bow  you  knew,  but  it 
was  something  like  that. 

Maud — And  what  was  your  answer? 

Clara  [beaming]— Why,  dear,  what  would  you 
have  said? 

Maud— I  said  No.— Bazar. 


AS    OTHERS    SEE    US. 

Printer's  Ink,  a  publication  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  advertisers,  publishes  in  its  latest  issue  an 
article  on  the  newspapers  of  California,  with  a  view 
to  presenting  their  relative  value  to  advertisers. 
After  describing  and  commenting  on  the  leading 
daily  papers  of  the  State,  the  article  presents  its  esti- 
mate of  the  Argonaut.  This  paper  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  republishing  favorable  comment ;  but,  in  view 
of  the  ci-cumstances  and  considering  the  fact  that 
the  Argonaut  is  the  only  weekly  paper  mentioned, 
an  exception  is  made.  The  estimate  of  Printer  s  Ink 
is  as  follows : 

"  The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  is  an  exceptionally  good 
weekly  paper.  The  quality  of  its  clientage  and  its  repre- 
sentative character  for  seventeen  years  are  fully  recognized 
in  social,  literary,  and  mercantile  circles.  It  is  more  of  a 
magazine  than  a  newspaper.  To  one  familiar  with  journal- 
ism in  New  York,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
keen  sarcasm  of  the  Sun  and  the  conservative  character  and 
high  standard  of  the  Evening  Post.  Its  circulation  is  gen- 
eral throughout  the  State,  and  its  clientage  is  as  intelli- 
gent and  discriminating  as  that  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
It  goes  to  the  wealthy  and  arrogant,  perhaps — Puritan  and 
cavalier ;  but  it  is  a  very  original  and  very  able  journal, 
and  is  keenly  relished  by  its  readers.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
any  other  American  weekly  can  be  more  universally  found 
upon  the  news-stands  of  every  city  in  the  United  States." 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

Bk>  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BASER  &  CO.'S 

iBreakfastCocoa 

which   is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

\  Ith&smorethan  three  times 
\  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
_  *  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Main. 


A  Weak  Digestion 

strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  caused 
from  a  lack  of  that  which  is 
never  exactly  digested — fat.  The 
greatest  fact  in  connection  with 

Scott's  Emulsion 

appears  at  this  point — it  is  partly 
digested  fat — and  the  most 
weakened  digestion  is  quickly 
strengthened  by  it. 


The  only  possible  help 
in  Consumption  is  the 
arrest  of  waste  and  re- 
newal of  new,  healthy 
tissue.  Scott's  Emulsion 
has  done  wonders  in  Con- 
sumption just  this  way. 


Prepared  hy  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  Alldruggista. 


DON'T 

Find  fault  with  the  cook  if 
the  pastry  does  not  exactly 
suit  you.  Nor  with  your  wife 
either — perhaps  she  is  not  to 

BLAME 

It  may  be  the  lard  she  is 
using  for  shortening.     Lard  wH 
is  indigestible  you  know.  But 
if  you    would  always  have 

YOUR 

Cakes,  pies,  rolls,  and  bread 
palatable  and  perfectly  di- 
gestible, order  the  new  short- 
ening,"COTTOLENE,"  for  your 

WIFE 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 

Refuse  Alt.  Substitutes. 

Made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  |^ 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

Send  three  centsin  stamps  to  N.  K. 
Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  band- 
some  Cottolene  Cook  Book,  contain-    0 
in^six  hundred  recipes,  prepared  t-y    fc 
nine  eminent  authorities  on  cool  " 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  j\» 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


_.    76.000  now  ion 
Buy  from   factory,  »»._     _ 
Write    toJ*y   for  our    LARGE    FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Aw.,  Chicago.  Ill 


More  than  a  Million  Ladies  after  trying  one  cake  have  become  constant  users  of  BUTTERMILK  TOILET  SOAP, 

Buttermilk 

Toilet  Soap 

contains  all  of  the  healing,  cooling  and  soft- 
ening qualities  which  have  always  followed 
the  use  of  pure  Buttermilk. 

These  qualities  make  it  a  pleasing  soap 
to  use,  and  give  the  face  and  hands  a  beauty 
and  clearness  that  is  so  prized  by  Ladies. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

It  is  offered  at  a  popular  price,  and  yet 
excels  any  25-cent  soap  on  the  market. 

SEND  12  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  FOR  A 
FULL-SIZE  CAKE  FOR  TRIAL. 


Buttermilk 
SHAVING  STICK. 

The  Gentleman's  Delight. 
The  Purest.      Soothing. 
Healing.  Tlie  Best. 

Sold  Everywhere 

10  Cents  for  Sample. 


COSMO    BUTTERMILK   SOAP   COMPANY, 

185-167  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILU 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Baron  Maule  once  rebuked  the  arrogance  of  Mr. 
Cresswell,  who  had  been  treating  the  bench  with  a 
lack  of  courtesy,  in  the  following  terms:  "Mr. 
Cresswell.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  my  vast 
inferiority  to  yourself.  Still,  I  am  a  vertebrated  ani- 
mal, and  for  the  last  half-hour  you  have  spoken  to 
me  in  language  which  God  Almighty  himself  would 
hesitate  to  address  to  a  black  beetle." 

A  most  estimable  and  well-known  lady  (says  the 
Washington  Capitol)  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of 
her  invalid  daughter  as  indelicate,  and  to  have  said 
that  most  of  her  family  ride  to  Baltimore  on  com- 
munion tickets.  Recently  at  a  tea  she  referred  to  a 
beautiful  spinal  staircase  that  had  been  constructed 
in  the  house  of  a  neighbor.  "  Perhaps,"  suggested 
a  bright  girl,  in  an  aside,  "  the  lady  refers  to  her 
neighbor's  back-stairs." 


In  arguing  a  point  before  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  Colonel  Folk,  of  the  Mountain  Circuit  in 
North  Carolina,  laid  down  a  very  doubtful  proposi- 
tion of  law.  The  judge  eyed  him  a  moment  and 
queried  :  "  Colonel  Folk,  do  you  think  that  is  law  ?  " 
The  colonel  gracefully  bowed  and  replied  :  "  Candor 
compels  me  to  say  that  /  do  not,  but  I  did  not  know- 
how  it  would  strike  your  honor."  The  judge  deliber- 
ated a  few  moments  and  gravely  said  :  "That  may 
not  be  contempt  of  court,  but  it  is  a  close  shave." 

Artemus  Ward  used  occasionally,  in  the  middle  of 
his  lecture,  to  stop  and  say  :  "  Owing  to  a  slight  in- 
disposition we  will  now  have  an  intermission  of  fifteen 
minutes."  The  audience  would  begin  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable at  the  thought  of  staring  at  vacancy  for  that 
time,  when,  rubbing  his  hands,  the  lecturer  would 
continue  :  "  But,  ah — I  will  occupy  the  intermission 
by  telling  a  few  stories."  It  is  said  that  even  his 
business  letters  were  eccentric,  and  that  once,  in  writ- 
ing to  a  publisher  who  had  made  some  alterations  in 
his  manuscript,  he  said:  "The  next  book  I  write 
I'm  going  to  get  you  to  write." 


A  member  of  a  well-known  club  in  London  lost 
his  umbrella  in  the  club,  and  was  resolved  to  draw 
attention  to  the  circumstance.  He  caused  the  follow- 
ing notice  to  be  put  up  in  the  entrance  hall :  "  The 
nobleman  who  took  away  an  umbrella  not  his  own 
on  such  a  date  is  requested  to  return  it."  The  com- 
mittee took  umbrage  at  this  statement,  and  sum- 
moned the  member  who  had  composed  it  before 
them.  "  Why,  sir,"  they  said,  "  should  you  have 
supposed  that  a  nobleman  had  taken  your  um- 
brella?" "Well,"  he  replied,  "the  first  article  in 
the  club  rules  says  that '  This  club  is  to  be  composed 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,"  and  since  the  person 
who  stole  my  umbrella  could  not  have  been  a  gentle- 
man, he  must  have  been  a  nobleman." 


Colonel  Throckmorton,  a  distinguished  Kentuck- 
ian,  was  once  a  passenger  on  a  wooden  sailing  vessel 
on  the  high  seas,  when  a  frightful  storm  burst  and 
the  vessel  became  water-logged.  The  passengers 
were  crying  and  appealing  to  heaven  for  aid.  Colonel 
Throckmorton  edged  over  to  the  side  of  the  captain 
and  said  :  "Tell  me,  is  there  really  any  danger?" 
"  You  see  what  the  rest  of  the  passengers  are  doing," 
replied  the  captain;  "  they  are  making  their  peace 
with  God.  If  you  ever  do  any  praying,  colonel, 
you  might  do  so  with  perfect  propriety  at  this  junct- 
ure. The  vessel  can't  live  five  minutes."  The  colonel 
straightened  himself,  lifted  his  hat,  looked  up  to  the 
scowling  sky  with  a  reverent  mien,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Almighty  God,  if  you  ever  intend  to  do  Colonel 
Throckmorton,  of  Kentucky,  a  favor,  now  is  your 
time  to  do  it !  " 


A  freight  brakeman  running  out  of  Kern  City  one 
evening  started  to  clear  the  tramps  off  the  cars  after 
leaving  the  station,  and  in  so  doing  found  a  one- 
legged  man  stealing  a  ride.  Taking  pity  on  him, 
the  brakeman  told  him  to  go  back  to  an  empty  re- 
frigerator car,  lift  the  latch,  and  crawl  in.  After  a 
while  the  brakeman  came  back  and  found  the  one- 
legged  man  near  where  he  had  left  him.  He  again 
told  him  about  the  refrigerator  car  and  again  went 
about  his  business.  For  the  third  time  this  was  re- 
peated, and  then,  at  the  fourth,  the  brakeman,  sup- 
posing the  crippled  tramp  did  not  know  what  a  re- 
frigerator car  was,  said  :  "  Come  along,  and  I'll 
show  you  where  it  is."  When  he  reached  the  car  he 
lifted  the  hatch,  and,  swinging  his  lantern  down  in- 


side, he  was  astounded  to  see  no  less  than  three  one- 
legged  men  already  comfortably  ensconced  therein, 
while  the  fourth  was  ready  to  join  them. 

One  of  the  deputy  commanders  of  the  State  naval 
force  employed  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  oyster- 
pirates  in  Chesapeake  Bay  (says  a  writer  in  Harper's 
Weekly),  accepted  the  captaincy  of  one  of  the  sloops, 
because  it  was  an  easy  berth  and  the  pay  was  sure. 
His  duties  consisted  in  sailing  over  his  district  and 
avoiding  pirates.  One  fateful  day  he  fell  in  with  a 
lot  of  depredators,  and,  before  he  could  get  away, 
they  were  impolite  enough  to  fire  at  his  boat.  Act- 
ing quickly,  he  put  on  all  his  canvas,  and  sailed 
shoreward  with  all  possible  speed.  When  he 
reached  the  harbor,  he  went  promptly  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  and  sent  his  resignation  to  Annapolis. 
A  week  later,  Commander  Seth  met  him  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  resigned.  "  General  Seth,"  he  re- 
plied, "during  the  war  I  paid  three  hundred  dollars 
for  a  substitute,  and,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  have  too 
much  self-respect  to  allow  myself  to  be  shot  by  an 
oyster-pirate." 

James  Payn  tells  in  the  Independent  of  an  amus- 
ing incident  which  took  place  the  other  day  on  board 
an  Australian  liner.  A  shy  Australian  major,  after 
spending  the  first  evening  very  late  with  his  friends 
in  the  saloon,  suddenly  returned  to  them  after  saying 
good-night,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the 
purser  ;  he  was  very  white.  "There  is  a  lady,"  he 
said,  "in  my  cabin.  No.  42."  "  Rubbish  1"  ex- 
claimed the  purser  ;  "  here's  the  list ;  your  compan- 
ion is  Captain  Higginson."  "  Nothing  will  induce 
me  to  go  into  the  cabin  again,"  said  the  major. 
"  Well,  I'll  go,"  returned  the  other.  He  returned 
with  great  celerity,  and  with  as  white  a  face  as  the 
major's.  "  Upon  my  life,  you  are  right ;  we'll  put 
you  somewhere  else  for  the  night,  and  see  about  it 
in  the  morning."  With  the  earliest  dawn  they 
sought  the  steward  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
"  It's  all  a  mistake,  gentlemen,"  he  said  ;  "it's  Cap- 
tain Higginson,  all  right ;  here's  his  luggage." 
"  We  must  have  this  explained,"  said  the  purser; 
"this  portmanteau  is  unlocked,  let  us  see  what  is  in 
it."  It  was  a  lady's  wearing  apparel.  "  By  jingo  I  " 
cried  the  steward,  "that's  what  comes  of  taking 
names  as  don't  belong  to  us.  She  said  she  was  Cap- 
tain Higginson  ;  but  she  didn't  say  as  it  was  only  in 
the  Salvation  Army  !  " 


When  Judge  Underwood,  of  Georgia,  had  charged 
the  jury  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  to  ask  for  an  additional  charge. 
William  Glenn  had  been  defending  a  big,  strapping 
town-boy,  who  was  charged  with  an  assault  and 
battery  upon  a  smaller  boy.  The  big  boy  had  been 
imposing  upon  the  little  fellows,  and  one  of  them  hit 
him  with  a  switch  and  ran.  The  big  boy  pursued 
him,  threw  a  stone  at  him,  cut  a  bad  gash  in  his 
head,  and  laid  him  up  for  a  week  or  two.  The 
grand  jury  found  a  true  bill,  and,  after  the  closing 
speech  by  the  solicitor,  the  judge  charged  the  law 
very  fairly,  and  then  asked  if  there  was  any  other 
charge  that  counsel  desired.  Glenn  rose  and,  with 
some  tone  of  apprehension,  said:  "I  believe  your 
honor  emitted  to  charge  that  self-defense  may  justify 
an  assault."  "Yes,"  said  the  judge,  as  he  straight- 
ened up — "  yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  such  a  law,  and 
if  you  believe  from  the  evidence  that  this  great,  big, 
double -jointed,  big -fisted  young  gentleman  was 
actuated  by  fear  and  self-defense  when  he  ran  after 
that  poor,  little,  puny,  tallow  -  faced  boy,  and,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  overtake  him,  picked  up  a  rock  big 
enough  to  knock  down  a  steer  and  threw  it  at  him 
and  knocked  him  senseless,  then  you  can  find  for  the 
defendant.  Any  other  charges.  Brother  Glenn  ? " 
"  I  believe  not,"  said  Glenn. 


"I'll  Live  ag  Long  as  I  Can,*' 
Is  the  burden  of  an  old  song.  If  you  want  to  live 
as  long  as  you  can,  counteract  premature  decay,  if 
you  are  young  or  middle  aged,  or  lessen  the  infirmi- 
ties of  life's  decline  if  you  are  growing  old,  use  Hos- 
teller's Stomach  Bitters,  a  genuine  recuperator  of 
vigor,  and  a  helpful  stay  and  solace  to  the  old,  the 
weak,  and  convalescent.  Incomparable  in  bilious, 
dyspeptic,  rheumatic,  and  malarial  complaints. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841   Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


An  Extended  Popularity.  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  have  for  many  years  been  the  most  popular 
article  in  use  for  relieving  Coughs  and  Throat  troubles. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles.  bWAiN's,  213  Sutter  St. 


THREE 


^Pozzor^i's 


POINTS 


COMPLEXION 

POWDER:  SAFE;  CUMFIYE;  BEAUTCFYIM.  |.2.3. 


:.h  I  POZZONIS  I 


All  Drug  fists 
Fancy  Store s. 


g^upjEqg 


orcB  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  fa  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar4  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
'OUISVIUE,  KY.  NEW  YORK.  H.r. 


GRAND  NATIONAL.  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs- 


a  Stimulating  Eestorative, 

COHTAIHINO 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 
;the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PREVENTION  and  CUKE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

22  Roe  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGER A  &  CO    Agents  for  U. S., 

80  North  William  Street,  N.  T. 


E^MIPURLINGTON  "STAY-ON." 

Aik  dealer  or  »rit»     U  Burlington  BlarikelCo. Burlington, YTLs. 

THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE   ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with.    Pullman 
Buffet  Sleeping-CarB,  Free  Re- 
clining-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLolo  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LODIS, 

Connecting  with.   Direct  Routes  to 
CHICAGO      THE    WO^^V'S    FAIR    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HPT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  De  EUSST,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

mi  California  St..  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOTTNSEND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool   and  New 

York  eYery  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK! 

Britannic February  14th  I  Britannic 'March  14th 

Majestic February  aist  |  Majestic March  21st 

Germanic February  28th     Germanic March  28th 

Teutonic March  7th  |  Teutonic April  4th 

Saloon  rates,  $5°  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  Loodon  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Jan.  37,  1894.        |     arrivh. 


7.00  a.     Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

East 

7.00  a.     Benicia^Vacavflle.g Ramsey, Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis.. 
7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  "Santa  Rosa. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     M  arysville,    Red 

Bluff,  and  *Oroville 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

9.00  A.    Stockton 

t  10  00  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  jostf 

*  12.00  m.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose*. . 

*  1. 00  p.     Sacramento  River  Steamers 

4.00  P.     Martinez,    San    Ramon,    Vallejo, 

Nana,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

4.00  P.  Benida,  Vacavflle,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knight's 
landing.  Marysvule,  OrovUle, 
and  Sacramento 

4-30  P-     Niles,   Livermore,  and   San  Josi" 

5.00  P.  Martinez,  Stockton,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

5 -00  P.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

5.00  P.  Santa  FA"  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

6.00  p.    European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

6.00  p.  Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose\ . 
J    7.00  P.    Vallejo 

7.00  P.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
MTarysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6-4S  A. 

7- IS   P. 
6. 15  P. 

4-i5  P. 


8-45    *. 

*  8.45    P. 
I     6. iS  P. 

*  6. IS   P. 

*  9.00  P. 


IO.45   A. 

a. 4s  a. 


IO.45  A. 

IO.45   A. 

9-45  A. 

7- 45  A. 

t     8.45   P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gange). 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   P. 

*  2.15  P.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose", 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Enulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  n.50  a, 

4.15  P-     Newark.  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos 9.50  a. 

t  11.45  P-     Hunters'      Train      for     Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose\    Los  Gatos, 

^ and  Way  Stations J     7 .  20  p. 

COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  To wnsendSta. 
6.45  a.     San    Jose",    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 2.45   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  TresPinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26   P. 

10.40  a.    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06  p. 

12.25  p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 4.15  p. 

*  2.20  P.     San  Jose",  GLlroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  A. 

*  3.30  P.    San    Jose    and     principal    Way 

Stations g.47  a. 

*  425   P-     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.10  p.     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations *    8.48  a. 

0.30  p.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

t  11.45  p.     Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

t     7-26  P- 


Stations . 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.co  and   11.00  a.  m„    *I2<30 

ti.oo     *2.co       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and  *6.oo    p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway— *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00  *9.oo  10.00  and  *n.oo  a.   m.,    J12.00  *i2.3o 

2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.   m. 


a  far  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
eg  J  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only, 
j  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 


The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY  wut 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  City  of  Sydney February  8th 

SS.  Colima February  19th 

SS.  San  Jose February  28th 

SS.  Acapulco March  8th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 

Japan   and   China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA : 

Peru Saturday,  February  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  at  3  P.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  u. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOE  JAPAN  AND  CHTNA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Belgic Thursday,  February  8 

Oceanic,  .(via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday.  February  27 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  20 

Belgic Thursday,  April  19 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  aooly  at  Oflkes  of  Pac 'c  Mail  Stramship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gf-nl  Passene^r  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  January  10,  25,  February  9,  24,  March  11,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
20,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all^way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles),  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  ixa.Hi 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL.  PERKINS&CO.  <  - 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  5,  1894. 


The  clergyman  in  fiction  is  not  a  common  person- 
age, and  for  simple  reasons.  A  truly  pious  minister 
of  the  gospel,  doing  his  duty  to  God  and  to  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  is  rather  tedious  than 
amusing  as  a  work  of  art,  and  yet  to  make  such  a 
character  an  object  of  ridicule  jars  against  the  feel- 
ings of  the  better  class.  Hence,  novelists  and  play- 
wrights have  rarely  included  priests  among  their 
dramatis  -persona.  If  they  were  good  priests  they 
made  the  audience  yawn  ;  if  they  were  bad  priests 
it  became  necessary  to  inform  spectators  that  they 
were  exceptional  cases.  Moliere  takes  pains  to 
explain  that  Tartuffe  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  type 
of  the  religionists  of  his  day.  He  gibbets  the  cagot, 
but  professes  that 

"  Je  ne  vois  mil  genre  de  heros 
Qui  soient  plus  a  priser  que  les  parfaits  devots, 
Aucune  chose  au  monde  plus  noble  et  plus  belle 
Que  la  sainte  ferveur  d'une  veritable  2ele," 

Even  with  this  explanation,  many  good  Catholics 
object  to  Orgon's  friend.  Dickens  drew  Chadband 
without  reservation,  but  he  was  sorry  for  it  after- 
ward, and  did  his  best  to  atone  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Milvey  in  "Our  Mutual  Friend."  Morris  Barnet 
made  no  excuses  for  "  Arainadab  Sleek."  Both 
Chadband  and  Sleek  have  become  historical,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  common  types.  They  have 
helped  to  embitter  church-going  people  against  the 
theatre,  and  can  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  that 
they  may,  perhaps,  in  a  stray  case  here  and  there, 
have  operated  as  a  rebuke  to  hypocrisy.  Thackeray's 
clergyman,  who  was  kept  at  Castlewood  in  case  he 
should  be  needed  to  marry  -one  of  the  earl's  sisters, 
was  a  caricature  ;  but  it  was  a  picture  of  the  times, 
and,  having  no  application  to  the  modern  age,  has 
escaped  modern  ecclesiastical  censure.  Perhaps  the 
prettiest  presentation  of  the  priest  in  fiction  is  to  be 
found  in  Valera's  "  Pepita  Ximenes"  ;  there  the  two 
clericals  are  true  to  life,  and  they  neither  expose  the 
church  to  ridicule  nor  involve  the  story  in  dull- 
ness. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  drawn  in  "  Saints  and 
Sinners  "  a  clergyman  who  is  an  ideal  minister  of  the 
gospel.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  temptation  to  paint  him,  after  Hudi- 
bras,  as  a  canting,  snuffling  dissenter,  ranting  in  a 
schism-shop,  must  have  been  strong.  '  But  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Fletcher  neither  cants,  nor  snuffles,  nor  rants. 
He  does  not  administer  apostolic  knocks  to  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  doctrine.  He  does  not  carry 
his  creed  on  his  shoulder  as  a  chip  for  an  Episcopal 
to  knock  off.  His  business  happening  to  be  preach- 
ing, he  goes  about  it  quietly,  modestly,  unobtru- 
sively, thrusting  his  catechism  in  no  one's  face.  We 
all  know  many  such  men — kindly,  charitable,  con- 
scientious apostles  of  the  church  to  which  they  be- 
long—eschewing the  storms  of  polemical  controversy, 
trying  to  teach  the  vicious  by  example  as  much  as 
by  precept,  and  leading  lives  of  inoffensive  useful- 
ness, as  though  they  were  tradesmen  or  doctors  and 
not  clergymen.  In  real  life  such  men  are  admirable. 
Everybody  respects  and  loves  them.  But  when  you 
put  them  on  the  stage,  c'est  lout  autre  chose. 

He  who  pays  his  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  seat  at  the 
theatre,  pays  it  to  be  amused.  Now  virtue  is  not 
amusing  ;  it  is  delightful,  invigorating,  admirable,  en- 
trancing, worthy  of  all  praise,  but  it  is  not  amusing. 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  it  is  tiresome  ;  it 
is  as  heavy  as  a  sermon.  Herr  Franzos,  the  well- 
known  Vienna  playwright,  wrote  a  melodrama  in 
which  the  hero  was  absolutely  faultless.  The  man- 
ager refused  to  produce  it  on  the  ground  that  so 
good  a  man  would  bore  the  audience.  "Couldn't 
you,"  said  he  to  Franzos,  "redeem  him  by  making 
him  ruin  a  maiden  or  murder  a  small  boy  ?  " 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  did  not  need  to  proceed 
to  such  extremities  to  make  the  Rev.  Jacob  Fletcher 
pass  muster.  He  transposed  the  parts.  He  made 
his  clergyman  simple,  devoted,  sweet,  a  very  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  for  his  Tartuffe,  he  chose  his 
Deacon  Samuel  Hoggard,  the  tanner.  Samuel  is  a 
pillar  of  the  chapel.  He  gives  money  to  it  and  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  He  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
pew  Sunday  mornings  and  evenings,  and  his  voice  is 
always  heard  in  the  hymns.  He  has  not  been  late  at 
chapel  for  twenty  years.  He  has  a  class  at  Sunday- 
school.  He  overflows  with  denunciations  of  the  un- 
godly. For  him,  religion — his  own  particular  brand 
of  religion,  no  other — is  a  joy  forever.  All  the  same, 
he  is  a  mean,  grasping,  heartless  knave,  in  whom 
there  is  not  one  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
He  is  avaricious  and  purse-proud.  Under  his  affected 
devotion  to  the  chapel  lurks  his  real  devotion  to  his 
only  god — money.  He  is  as  contemptuous  of  honor 
and  principle  as  Uncle  Gregory,  in  "A  Pair  of 
iacj;s."  His  face  twinkles  with  craft  and  cun- 
nd  makes  him  an  admirable  foil  to  the  simple- 


minded,  generous,  unselfish  clergyman  under  whom 
he  sits.     It  was  very  good  art  to  draw  the  contrast. 

Moliere  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
lines  of  Tartuffe's  hypocrisy  in  relief  by  presenting 
him  on  a  background  of  simple  faith,  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  necessary.  His  outline  was  bold  enough  with- 
out contrast.  But  Hoggard  would  have  been  a 
dim  personality  if  he  had  not  been  drawn  in  juxtapo- 
sition to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher. 

The  chief  objection  which  has  been  made  to 
"Saints  and  Sinners"  is  that  its  sadness  is  unre- 
lieved. It  is  a  crying  play  all  through.  Now, 
though  mankind  loves  to  weep,  the  weeps  should  be 
interspersed  with  scenes  of  merriment.  It  is  not 
fair  to  audiences  to  make  them  wail  through  five 
acts.  That  strains  the  nerves  which  are  used  in  cry- 
ing. In  high  old  tragedies  of  the  classic  school, 
such  as  were  written  by  Racine  and  Corneille, 
levity  was  out  of  place.  The  French  critics  have 
never  got  over  the  habit  of  carping  at  Shakespeare 
because  in  his  dramas  a  bright  laugh  occasionally 
breaks  through  the  clouds  of  sorrow.  But  the  classic 
school  has  been  laid  to  rest  without  hope  of  resur- 
rection ;  a  modern  audience  will  only  listen  to  a  tale 
of  woe  on  the  understanding  that  plums  of  jollity 
shall  be  scattered  through  the  batter  of  gloom. 
There  is  nothing  gay  in  "Saints  and  Sinners." 
Hoggard  was  intended  to  be  funny  in  spots  ;  but  his 
fun  is  so  sordid  that  it  is  hard  to  laugh  at  it.  An  in- 
telligent audience  would  have  liked  a  little  broad 
humor  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  the  sad  fortunes 
of  the  preacher  and  his  daughter. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Jones  exhausted 
his  inventive  faculty  in  drawing  the  preacher  and  his 
deacon,  and  that  when  he  designed  Letty  and  her 
lover,  his  hand  was  tired.  The  latter  are  certainly 
imperfect  creations.  Captain  Fanshawe,  the  gay 
Lothario,  who  goes  about  boasting  of  his  villainy 
and  proclaiming  his  belief  that  the  high  road  to 
women's  hearts  is  to  profess  want  of  principle,  is 
like  the  braggart  who  swears  in  country  saloons  that 
he  is  "  a  bad  man  from  Cheyenne,"  and  nevertheless 
takes  a  kicking  from  a  gentleman  in  a  truly  Christian 
spirit.  Officers  of  the  army  do  not  go  around  adver- 
tising themselves  as  libertines.  They  may  be  se- 
ducers, but  they  keep  the  fact  a  secret.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  girl  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence 
would  have  failed  to  see  through  Captain  Fanshawe, 
and,  in  a  country  town  like  Steepleford,  it  is  equally 
safe  to  assume  that  he  would  have  been  cudgeled  by 
the  young  men  long  before  he  had  done  any  mischief. 

Letty  herself  is  an  impossible  creature.  She  is 
drawn  as  a  well-bred,  well-principled,  religious  girl, 
devoted  to  her  domestic  and  social  duties.  She  falls 
in  love  with  the  dashing  officer,  which  might  very 
well  happen.  But  when  the  man  proceeds  to  court 
her  clandestinely,  and  under  her  father's  ban,  such 
a  girl  would  break  off.  She  who  did  not  would  be 
predestined  to  a  lurid  fate.  Again,  she  is  tricked 
into  a  wrong  train  and  an  unconscious  elopement. 
When  she  reaches  London,  she  surrenders  without 
further  resistance  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage. But  no  sensible,  right-minded  girl  acts  in 
this  way.  A  girl  does  not  become  dumb  or  para- 
lyzed because  a  villain  has  run  off  with  her.  Such  a 
young  lady  as  Letty,  when  she  found  she  had  been 
tricked,  would  have  set  Captain  Fanshawe  at  defi- 
ance, would  have  sat  up  all  night  in  some  woman's 
company,  would  have  returned  by  the  morning  train 
to  her  father,  and  would  never  have  seen  her  captain 
again.  A  girl  who  acted  otherwise  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed to  have  foreseen  and  acquiesced  in  her  un- 
doing. And,  again,  when  Mr.  Fletcher  finds  Letty 
at  Edinburgh,  after  she  has  been  four  weeks  in  her 
lover's  company,  and  entreats  her  to  return  home, 
the  girl  not  only  consents,  but  has  no  better  reason 
for  demurring  than  a  feeling  that  she  is  disgraced. 
She  never  hints  that  she  cares  for  the  man  in  whose 
arms  she  has  lain  for  a  month.  This  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  a  true  conception  of  the  female  char- 
acter. A  real  woman  in  Letty's  place  would  have 
replied  to  her  father  that,  disgraced  as  she  was,  and 
dark  as  her  future  was,  she  had  made  her  bed  and 
she  would  lie  on  it.  She  would  not  leave  the  man 
she  belonged  to,  whatever  reasons  she  had  for  de- 
spising him.    That  is  human  nature. 

The  play  itself,  besides  being  gloomy,  has  the  de- 
fect of  being  a  one-part  play.  All  the  characters 
are  sacrified  to  the  dissenting  minister.  Stoddard 
was  the  piece  ;  the  other  men  were  "supers."  Mr. 
Fawcett  can  act,  but  he  had  no  chance  of  doing 
anything  but  swaggering  as  an  underbred  English 
plebeian.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  Mr.  E.  M.  Holland's 
genius  wasted  on  such  a  wretched  part  as  Lot 
Burden.  There  are  makings  of  a  part  in  Prabble — 
the  grocer  who  insists  that  his  minister  shall  preach 
against  the  cooperative  store  ;  but  his  r61e  has  been 
razeed  till  there  is  nothing  left  of  it.  Miss  Arthur  was 
capital.  Her  appearance  naturally  suggested  com- 
parisons with  Marie  Burroughs,  whose  Letty  is  well 
remembered  here.  On  the  whole,  she  did  not  suffer 
by  the  contrast.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  present 
Miss  Arthur  will  make  her  best  hits  in  parts  in  which 
her  dash  and  espieglcric  will  tell.  But  an  actress 
should  play  everything.  And  certainly  Julia  Arthur's 
performance  in  the  third  and  fourth  acts  shows  that 
she  possesses  a  reserve  of  high  dramatic  power  and 
a  capacity  to  delineate  pathos  without  rant  or  exag- 
geration. 


—  H.  C.  MASSIE— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


RECENT  VERSE. 

To  a  Cat. 
Stately,  kmdly,  lordly  friend, 

Condescend 
Here  to  sit  by  me,  and  turn 
Glorious  eyes  that  smile  and  burn, 
Golden  eyes,  love's  lustrous  meed. 
On  the  golden  page  I  read. 

All  your  wondrous  wealth  of  hair, 

Dark  and  fair. 
Silken-shaggy,  soft  and  bright 
As  the  clouds  and  beams  of  night. 
Pays  my  reverent  hand's  caress 
Back  with  friendly  gentleness. 

Dogs  may  fawn  on  all  and  some 

As  they  come ; 
You,  a  friend  of  loftier  mind, 
Answer  friends  alone  in  kind. 
Just  your  foot  upon  my  hand 
Softly  bids  it  understand. 

Morning  round  this  silent  sweet 

Garden  seat 
Sheds  its  wealth  of  gathering  light. 
Thrills  the  gradual  clouds  with  might, 
Changes  woodland,  orchard,  heath, 
Lawn  and  garden  there  beneath. 

Fair  and  dim  they  gleamed  below  ; 

Now  they  glow 
Deep  as  even  your  sun-bright  eyes, 
Fair  as  even  the  wakening  skies. 
Can  it  not  or  can  it  be 
Now  that  you  give  thanks  to  see  ? 

May  not  you  rejoice  as  I, 

Seeing  the  sky 
Change  to  heaven  revealed,  and  bid 
Earth  reveal  the  heaven  it  hid 
All  night  long  from  stars  and  moon, 
Now  the  sun  sets  all  in  tune  ? 

What  within  you  wakes  with  day 

Who  can  say  ? 
All  too  little  may  we  tell, 
Friends  who  like  each  other  well, 
What  might  haply,  if  we  might, 
Bid  us  read  our  lives  aright. 

— A.  C.  Swinbnrne  in  tlie  Atltentsum. 


Francis  Parkman. 
He  rests  from  toil ;  the  portals  of  the  tomb 

Close  on  the  last  of  those  unwearying  hands 
That  wove  their  pictured  webs  in  History's  loom. 

Rich  with  the  memories  of  three  distant  lands. 

One  wrought  the  record  of  the  Royal  Pair 
Who  saw  the  great  Discoverer's  sail  unfurled, 

Happy  his  more  than  regal  prize  to  share, 
The  spoils,  the  wonders,  of  the  sunset  world. 

There,  too,  he  found  his  theme ;  upreared  anew, 
Our  eyes  beheld  the  vanished  Aztec  shrines, 

And  all  the  silver  splendors  of  Peru 

That  lured  the  conqueror  to  her  fatal  mines. 

Nor  less  remembered  he  who  told  the  tale 
Of  empire  wrested  from  the  strangling  sea  ; 

Of  Leyden's  woe,  that  turned  his  readers  pale. 
The  price  of  unborn  freedom  yet  to  be  ; 

Who  taught  the  New  World  what  the  Old  could  teach  ; 

Whose  silent  hero,  peerless  as  our  own, 
By  deeds  that  mocked  the  feeble  breath  of  speech 

Called  up  to  life  a  State  without  a  Throne. 

As  year  by  year  his  tapestry  unrolled. 

What  varied  wealth  its  growing  length  displayed  ! 

What  long  processions  flamed  in  cloth  of  gold  ! 
What  stately  forms  their  flowing  robes  arrayed  ! 

Not  such  the  scenes  our  later  craftsman  drew ; 

Not  such  the  shapes  his  darker  pattern  held  ; 
A  deeper  shadow  lent  its  sober  hue, 

A  sadder  tale  his  tragic  task  compelled. 

He  told  the  red  man's  story  ;  far  and  wide 
He  searched  the  unwritten  records  of  his  race ; 

He  sat  a  listener  at  the  Sachem's  side. 
He  tracked  the  hunter  through  his  wildwood  chase. 

High  o'er  his  head  the  soaring  eagle  screamed  ; 

The  wolf's  long  howl  rang  nightly ;  through  the  vale 
Tramped  the  lone  bear  ;  the  panther's  eyeballs  gleamed  ; 

The  bison's  gallop  thundered  on  the  gale. 

Soon  o'er  the  horizon  rose  die  cloud  ot  strife — 
Two  proud,  strong  nations  battling  for  the  prize— 

Which  swarming  host  should  mold  a  nation's  life, 
Which  royal  banner  flout  the  western  skies. 

Long  raged  the  conflict ;  on  the  crimson  sod 
Native  and  alien  joined  their  hosts  in  vain  ; 

The  lilies  withered  where  the  lion  trod, 

Till  Peace  lay  panting  on  the  ravaged  plain . 

A  nobler  task  was  theirs  who  strove  to  win 

The  blood-stained  heathen  to  the  Christian  fold, 

To  free  from  Satan's  clutch  the  slaves  of  sin  ; 
Their  labors,  too,  with  loving  grace  he  told. 

Halting  with  feeble  step,  or  bending  o'er 
The  sweet-breathed  roses  which  he  loved  so  well. 

While  through  long  years  his  burdening  cross  he  bore, 
From  those  firm  lips  no  coward  accents  fell. 

A  brave,  bright  memory  !  his  the  stainless  shield 

No  shame  defaces  and  no  envy  mars  1 
When  our  far  future's  record  is  unsealed, 

His  name  will  shine  among  its  morning  stars. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  February  Atlantic. 


A  special  map  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  has  been  in- 
corporated with  the  convenient  little  "  San  Francisco 
Map  and  Street  Guide  "  published  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Map  and  Guide  Company,  San  Francisco. 

For  "Weak  Nerves 

USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
It  is  particularly  useful   in  making  weak   nerves 
strong,  as  it  contains  necessary  elements  of  nutrition 
for  the  nervous  system,  obtained  from  natural  sources. 


TIVOJLI    OPEBA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Last  Nights.      Second  and  Last  Week.     An   Emphatic 
Hit.     Millocker's  Charming  Opera, 

THE    BEGGAR    STUDENT! 

Big  Hit  of  Robert  Dunbar. 

Monday,  February  5 NANON 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

A.  M.  PALMER'S  COMPANY. 

Monday,   February  5th.      Announcement   Extraordinary. 

First  Presentation  in  America  of  Henry  Pettit's 

Successful  Drama, 

A    WOMAN'S    REVENGE! 

Now  running  in  London  to  Crowded  Houses. 

GRAND    OPEBA    HOUSE. 


Monday  Evening February  5th. 

O  O  3XT  O  E  H.  T 


-GIVEN    BY   THE — 


Saturday  Morning  Orchestra 

UNDER   THE    DIRECTION    OF 

MR.  J.  H.  ROSEWALO, 

FOR  THE  JOINT  BENEFIT  OF   THE 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  and  the 

PIONEER  KINDERGARTEN  SOCIETY 


Reserved  Seats SI. 50 

On   sale  at   Kohler   &   Chase's  music  house.  26,  28,  30 
O'Farrell  Street,  beginning  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  1st. 

GOLDEN  GATE  HALL, 

625  Sutter  Street 

Thursday  Evening February  8th 

SECOKTD    COKTCER.T 

(First  Series),  given  by 

NATHAN  LANDSBERGER,  Violinist, 

—  AND  — 

SAMUEL  G.  FLEISHMAN,  Pianist, 

Assisted  by  Miss  Etta  Bayly,  Voca'ist ;  Louis  Heine, 
'Cello  ;  and  B.  Jaulus,  Viola.  Under  the  management  of 
Philip  Hastings. 

Subscription,  Three  remaining  Concerts S2.25 

Single  Reserved  Seat 1.00 

Admission 50 

Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

GRAKD    OPENING 

—  OF  THE  — 

Natural  Ice  Skating  Rink 

—AT    THE— 

Mechanics'    Pavilion 

—ON— 

Saturday  Evening,   -   February  3d 

Beautiful   Ice.      Fine   Music. 
Skates  for  All. 

DAILY,   644:   MARKET    STREET 

CHRONICLE    BUILDING. 

"A  GLIMPSE WjHE  HAREM." 

Reifsky's  famous  $60,003  painting,  "  A  Dream  of  Oriental 
Loveliness,"  exhibited  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair  to 
Over  300,000  Ladies  and   Gentlemen.     Pro- 
claimed by  all  to  hare  no  equal.     Ask  the 
opinion  of  your  friends  who  have  seen  it. 

On  view  daily,  from  8  a   m.  to  10  p.  m.     Admission,  25  cents 

D.    L.    DOVVD'S    HEALTH    EXERCISER. 

For  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Youths;  athlete 
or  invalid.  Complete  gymnasium  ;  takes 
,mrm  6  in,  floor  room  ;  new,  scientific,  durable, 
li!T!Sf!l  cheap .  Indorsed  by  100,000  physicians, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  editors  now 
using  it;  Ill'd  circular,  40  engravings 
free.  Scientific  Physical  and  Vocal  Cul- 
ture, 9  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


The  one  great,  golden  rule  in  advertise- 
ment-writing is  to  advertise  one  thing  at  a 
lime. — .A/.  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  Advertising 
Manager  Pope  Manujacturing  Co. 


FERRY'S 


-Are  Just  what  every. 

needs.  The  mer- 1 

Jits  of  Ferry's  Seeds  I. 

(it  hi  the  foundation  up- 
on which  has  been  built  the 
largest  seed  business  In  the  world. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894 

contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  farming  knowledge.  Free 
for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


February  5,  1894. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"Alabama,"  "Jim  the  Penman,"  and  "Shadows" 
will  be  given  by  the  stock  company  at  the  Baldwin, 
after  the  production  of  "  A  Woman's  Revenge." 

Coquelin,  they  say,  has  been  studying  English  with 
great  diligence,  and  his  progress  is  such  that  he  seri- 
ously contemplates  a  tour  of  this  country,  during 
which  he  will  play  in  English. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  a  new  play  by  an  untried 
French  dramatist  which  deals  with  the  tragic  epi- 
sodes of  Queen  Elizabeth's  life.  One  scene  will  be 
a  Shakespearean  performance  before  the  court. 

The  Coghlans  are  at  outs  again.  A  week  or  so 
ago,  John  T.  Sullivan  had  to  take  Charles  Coghlan's 
place  in  "  Forget-Me-Not  "  at  very  short  notice, 
while  the  much-married  Charles  surveyed  the  show 
from  a  box.  Since  then  he  has  not  appeared  with 
the  company. 

The  late  Henry  Pettit's  last  play,  "A  Woman's 
Revenge,"  which  has  been  a  great  success  in  Lon- 
don and  is  still  running  there,  will  be  given  its  first 
American  production  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on 
Monday  night  by  the  Palmer  stock  company. 
Lackaye  and  Julia  Arthur  will  be  in  the  cast. 

Signor  Perugini — or  John  Chatterton,  as  he  is 
known  in  private  life — who  married  Lillian  Russell  a 
few  days  ago,  is  not  thirty-five  years  of  age,  as  re- 
ported, but  forty-three.  This  fact  is  made  known 
through  the  recent  maturing  of  a  twenty-year  in- 
surance policy  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  taken  out 
by  him  when  he  was  twenty-three. 

The  Mechanics'  Pavilion  will  be  formally  opened 
as  the  Natural  Ice  Skating  Rink  this  (Saturday) 
evening.  The  ice  will  be  artificial,  in  spite  of  the 
name,  but  it  will  be  made  fresh,  several  inches  thick, 
every  day,  and  will  present  a  perfect  surface  for 
skating.  The  management  has  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  skaters  and 
on-Iookers,  and  the  sport  will  doubtless  soon  become 
popular. 

The  incident  in  Miss  Arthur's  early  life  to  which  ref- 
erence was  made  in  this  journal  two  weeks  ago  was 
an  attack  which  was  made  upon  her  by  a  ferocious 
bloodhound.  She  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time,  and 
a  very  pretty  child,  tripping  through  a  field  uncon- 
scious of  danger.  The  brute  flew  at  her,  fastened 
its  fangs  in  her  cheek,  and  tore  it  down  to  the  jaw. 
Surgical  skill  of  a  high  order  was  needed  to  treat  the 
wound,  and  Miss  Arthur's  cheek  now  bears  the  scar, 
and  will  bear  it  to  her  death. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  has  fallen  foul  of  Clement  Scott, 
taking  him  to  task  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  the 
statement,  apropos  of  the  Daly  performance  of 
*'  The  Country  Girl,"  that  modern  authors  can  not 
write  a  play  worthy  of  Ada  Rehan  and  William  Far- 
ren.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  no  lover  of  critics,  and  of  Mr. 
Scott  in  particular,  since  the  failure  of  his  play, 
"  Brantinghame  Hall,"  which  he  attributed  to  their 
malign  influence  ;  but  now  he  goes  too  far  when  he 
describes  "The  Country  Girl"  as  "preposterous 
rubbish  "  that  would  not  be  tolerated  if  the  play 
were  new. 

Lottie  Collins,  whose  "  Tar-ra-ra  Boom-de-ay" 
song  created  a  furore  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  is 
now  performing  in  this  city  with  a  variety  troupe,  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  disgruntled  thespians  who 
think  San  Francisco  a  "jay  town,"  theatrically  speak- 
ing. People  here  had  heard  of  her,  and  were  curi- 
ous. But  she  did  not  sing  "Tar-ra-ra,"  but  "  Mar- 
guerite" instead,  and  the  house  speedily  grew 
wearied.  In  the  gallery  this  feeling  became  audible 
in  cat-calls,  which  were  echoed  with  laughter  from 
down-stairs,  whereupon  Miss  Collins's  gorge  rose 
and  she  invited  the  audience  to  go  out  and  get  their 
money  back. 

Richard  Genee's  romantic  opera,  "  Nanon,"  which 
achieved  such  a  phenomenal  success  at  the  New 
York  Casino,  and  has  since  been  a  prime  favorite 
throughout  the  country,  is  to  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  next  week,  with  the  following  cast  of 
characters : 

Nanon  Patin,  Gracie  Plaisted  ;  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  TilUe 
Salinger  ;  M  me.  de  Main  tenon,  Fannie  Liddiard  ;  Gaston, 
Alice  Neilson  ;  De  Fronlenac,  Carrie  Roma ;  Houliers,  Irene 
Mull:  Marquis  d'Aubigne,  Robert  Dunbar;  Marquis  de 
Marsillac,  Ferris  Hart  man ;  Hector  de  Marsillac,  Phil 
Branson  ;  Abbe'  la  Platre,  E.  N.  Knight ;  King  Louis  XIV., 
George  Olmi  ;  Jaqueline,  Julia  Simmons  ;  Nuns,  Vera 
Werden,  Gretchen  Hirsch  ;  Sergeant,  G.  Napoleoni ;  Bom- 
bardini,  D.  H.  Smith;  Baptiste,  J.  P.  Wilson;  Pierotto, 
Fred  Kavanaugh ;  Commissionaire,  George  Harris;  Aunt 
Therese,  Thomas  C.  Leary. 

On  Monday,  February  izth,  will  be  produced  a 
new  burlesque,  "  Mister  Monte  Cristo — Up  to  Date 
and  Away  Ahead." 

The  death  of  Rosina  Vokes  in  London,  last  Sun- 
day, will  be  sincerely  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of 
her  friends  and  well-wishers  on  both  sides  of  the 
curtain.  A  clever  and  sensible  woman,  she  was 
universally  liked  and  admired  by  her  professional 
associates,  while  the  women  on  the  stage  who  are  as  . 
popular  with  intelligent  theatre-goers  as  she  was  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  She  prac- 
tically introduced  in  this  country  a  refined  style  of 
comedy  when  she  began  giving  her  one-act  plays 
some  ten  years  ago,  and  for  that,  if  not  for  the 
pleasure  her  acting  gave,  we  owe  her  a  debt  that 
should  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

"  Poor  Girls,"  the  play  ascribed  to  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant,  which  was  produced  by  one   of   Charles 


Frohman's  companies  in  New  York  last  week,  is  in 
some  respects  a  remarkable  play.  The  Sun  says 
of  it : 

"  It  was  positively  Ibsenian  m  its  learlessly  truthful  dis- 
closures of  human  nature  in  its  men  and  women.  Not  one 
of  them  was  in  the  least  idealized.  For  a  small  instance,  a 
man  felt  like  damning  a  thing,  and  he  damned  it.  For  a 
more  important  example,  a  young  fellow  was  a  profligate  se- 
ducer of  one  girl  and  a  sincere  wooer  of  her  sister.  That 
complexity  of  badness  and  goodness  in  the  same  individual 
is  not  remarkable  in  life,  but  it  is  very  rare  in  the  drama, 
and  playwrights  have  seldom  risked  it.  The  '  poor  girls  ' 
who  give  the  title  to  this  drama  are  daughters  of  a  shoe- 
maker. The  elder  chooses  a  path  of  sin,  and  the  other  re- 
mains virtuous— one  succumbing  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions that  the  other  resists.  The  good  girl  suffers 
much,  but  is  true  to  herself  through  all  besetments, 
and,  in  the  end,  reclaims  the  wayward  sister.  Cap- 
ital and  labor  are  treated  to  both  assault  and  defense 
with  a  well-nigh  equal  hand,  for  arrogance  is  ascribed  to 
the  former,  pusillanimity  to  the  latter,  and  a  saving  amount 
ot  dignity  and  honesty  to  both.  Take  the  play  altogether, 
it  is  uncommonly  straightlorward,  being  coarse  without  irb- 
decency,  commonplace  without  lameness,  and  intensely 
'melodramatic'  without  any  of  the  hackneyed  material 
which  the  word  may  be  taken  to  imply.  It  was  admirably 
acted  by  Odette  Tyler,  Kitty  Cheatham,  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper,  and  Joseph  Humphreys,  with  Joseph  Holland  in 
a  serious  guise  as  the  hero,  and  Max  Figman,  Frank  Mills, 
J.  W.  Shannon,  Frazer  Coulter,  and  others  to  fill  out  a 
thoroughly  competent  cast.  The  impression  made  by  the 
play  and  the  players  was  strong,  applause  was  abundant, 
and  success  was  unquestionably  achieved ;  but  the  dura- 
tion of  a  drama  so  unusual  in  character,  with  a  public  not 
yet  appealed  to  with  any  similar  play,  can  hardly  be  fore- 
told." 


DCCX— 1.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,   Sunday, 

February  4,  1894. 

Gumbo  Soup. 

Fried  Oysters.     Cold  Slaw. 

Asparagus.     Spinach. 

Canvas-back  Ducks.  Currant  Jelly  Sauce.  Stuffed  Potatoes. 

Orange  Ice.     Cocoanut  Cake. 

Gruyere  Cheese. 

Coffee. 

Cocoanut  Cake. — Make  three  cakes  as  for  jelly  cake  ; 

make  a  filling  of  soft  icing,  with  enough  grated  cocoanut  to 

stiffen  ;  place  the  filline  between  the  layers  and  frost  before 

the  frosting  is  dry.     Sift  some  grated  cocoanut  over  it. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  it. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Among  the  free  laborers  who  worked  almost  side 
by  side  with  the  French  convicts  at  Toulon  was  an 
Italian,  who  brought  them  extra  food,  and  addressed 
them  like  human  beings,  talking  of  his  family,  wife, 
and  home.  But  the  Italian's  gayety  suddenly  left 
him,  and  it  came  out  that  he  was  sorely  pressed  for 
money.  One  of  the  convicts,  who  had  heard  this, 
presently  announced  his  intention  of  making  his  es- 
cape. He  confided  his  plan  to  the  Italian,  and  got 
him  to  promise  to  visit  him  in  a  hiding-place  he 
knew  of,  well  beyond  the  town.  The  convict  es- 
caped in  due  course,  and  the  Italian  came  to  him  ; 
when,  to  the  latter's  astonishment,  the  convict  said : 
"  Now,  I  give  myself  up  to  you.  My  capture  will 
bring  you  the  reward — one  hundred  francs — and  that 
will  help  you  out  of  your  difficulties."  For  a  long 
time  the  Italian  stoutly  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fugitive's  self-sacrifice,  but  at  last  yielded  and 
took  back  the  prisoner.  Some  time  afterward  this 
became  known  to  the  prison  authorities,  and  the 
punishment  for  escape  was  remitted. 


Mothers  and  nurses  all  the  world  over  have  given 
their  teething  babies  and  feverish  children  St«dman's 
Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


toooooooooot 

A  Clock  out  of 

order  shows  it  on  the 
face.  When  the  hu- 
man machine  goes 
wrong,  the  physiogno- 
^Jv  my  tells  tales.  If  you 
f£  do  not  look  well,  take  * 

Beecham's 

(Iizt~)       Hills 

^^  (Tasteless} 

U  25  cents  a  box  \ 
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SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  who  sees  them.  They  are 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port- 
able to  snip  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  by  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  is  Imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 
strength  than  any  other  stone.     Apply  to 

R.  F.  ROBERTSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,    Los  Gatos,   Cal. 
N.  CLARK  &  SONS,  17  and  19  Spear  Street, 
San  PranclHco.     Telephone  771. 


An  investment    that  will  yield  from  FIFTY  to  OiVE  HUNDRED  per  tent,  per  annum  in  CASH  and   DISCOUW    DIVIDENDS. 
An  invention  as  marvellous  as  the  Printing  Press.        The  Art  of  Boo  km  n  king  Revolutionized.         Books  Made  by  Machinery. 


AUTO    BOOK-BINDING  AND  AUTO   BOOK-TRIMMING  MACHINES. 

Machines  now  running,  turning  out  thousands  of  strongly  and  flexibly  bound  books  daily,  neither  sewed  nor  wired. 

Machines  that  will  do  for  the  literature  of  the  ages  what  the  perfected  printing  presses  do  for  the  news  of  the  day. 

Standard  books,  books  for  the  library  and  popular  works  so  cheapened  that  the  choicest  volumes  shall  be  within  easy  reach  of 
everyone.  Stockholders  entitled  to  the  additional  advantage  of  large,  fixed  and  continuous  discounts,  and  thus,  at  small  expense,  acquir* 
handsome  libraries  of  the  best  standard  and  popular  authors. 

The  Auto  Book  Concern 


CAPITAL     STOCK, 


Organized  Under  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey. 


Divided  into  100,000  Shares  of  $10  Each,  Full  Paid  and  Non- Assessable. 


$1,000,000. 


MURAT  HALSTEAD,  Esq.,  New  York,  President. 

Hon.  J.  F.  PEIRCE,  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  State  of  New  York, 

Vice-President. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY,  U.  S.  Senator. 
MARSHAL     HALSTEAD,    Esq.,    Vice-President    Cincinnati    Commercia1 

Gazette. 
CHARLES  L.  CARRICK,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS : 

Hon.  J.  J.  1NGALLS,  Ex.-U.  S.  Senator. 

W.  A.  CR0FFUT,  Esq. 

Hon.  W.    M.   SPRINGER,  Chairman   Banking:  and    Finance  Committee 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  BENTON  McMILLEN,  Member  of  Congress. 
B.  F.  GREEN,  Esq.,  New  York,  Secretary. 
WINTHROP  POND,  Esq.,  New  York,  Treasurer. 


REGISTRARS  OF  STOCK; 
FARflER'S  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COHPANY,  New  York. 


Prospectus. 


ATTORNEYS : 
Messrs.  CARTER,  HUGHES  &  KELLOGG,  New  York. 


The  Company  will  not  sell  or  lease  any  of  its  machines  within  tht 
United  States,  but  to  the  European  book-making  craft  only. 

The  Auto  Book  Binder  and  the  Auto  Book  Trimmer,  are  ru; 
at  little  expense.  They  are  marvels  of  simplicity.  The  binder,  wit! 
the  assistance  of  two  girls,  picks  up  printed  sheets  and  covers,  an' 
converts  them  into  solidly  aud  flexibly  bound  volumes,  neither  sewei 
nor  wired.  These  machines  perfectly  perform  their  tasks,  and  ar- 
henceforth  as  indispensable  in  producing  books,  as  the  perfectei 
presses  are  to  the  newspapers. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  families,  students  and  school  teacher- 
with  libraries  at  trifling  expense  and  the  best  current  literature  a' 
prices  heretofore  unknown  and  school  books  for  the  children  of  ttu 
million,  neater  and  cheaper  than  ever  has  been  done. 


The  Auto  Book  Concern  has  been  organized. 

First.  To  acquire  and  control  the  American  and  European 
patents  of  the  Auto  Book  Binder,  and  the  Auto  Book  Trimmer 
Machines,  that,  to  the  book-making  art.  mark  an  advance  as  im- 
portant as  the  Steam  Printing  Press  was  to  the  Washington  Hand 
Press  fifty  years  ago;  and  to  manufacture  and  operate  said  machines, 
in  this  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Second.  To  acquire  the  most  complete  set  of  stereotype  and 
electrotype  plates,  in  this  country,  of  the  standard  popular  authors. 
These  are  stored  in  fire  proof  vaults  in  the  City  of  New  York.  They 
are  perfect  and  cost  over  §1,000,000. 

Third.  To  manufacture  with  the  use  of  these  Automatic  Machines, 
all  grades  of  books,  including  school  and  music  books,  and  sell  the 
same  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  to  its  Stockholders  and  the  trade. 

Statement  of  Earnings. 

The  profits  on  the  publication  of  the  standard  and  popular  works  from  the  plates  which  the  Company  acquires  have  exceeded  $100,000  yearly 
under  the  old  processes  of  manufacture,  assuring  to  the  stockholders  a  profit  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  per  annum  from  this  source  alone.  With  the 
tise  of  the  Auto  Machines  these  profits  must  necessarily  be  largely  increased. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  returns  from  the  ownership  of  the  patents  and  the  sale  of  the  Machines  in  Foreign  Countries,  but  it  In  n  well 
known  fact  that  patents  covering  machinery  that  create  a  revolution  in  any  important  trade  have  proved  enormously  remunerative  to  the  original 
>wuers,  and  soon  repay  the  full  amount  of  capital  invested.     Additional  dividends  will  be  declared  from  time  to  time  as  such  profits  are  realized. 

Stockholders'  Postal  Supply  Bureau. 

An  important  feature  of  the  sale  department  of  the  Company  is  the  Stockholders'  Postal  Supply  Bureau. 

TJie  Company  acts  as  agent  for  each  stockholder  in  the  purchase  of  all  books  published,  and  secures  for  stockholders  the 
greatest  possible  discount,  varying  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Stockholders  ivill  also  be  supplied  u-ith  catalogues  containing  thi 
list  of  the  Company's  publications,  with  a  confidential  price  list,  giving  the  wholesale  prices  ar\d  a  special  additional  discount. 
which  will  be  given  to  stockholders  alone.  Such  discounts  to  stockholders  will  amount  to  an  immense  sum  on  the  yearly 
purchase  of  books,  thus  yielding  large  DISCOUNT  DIVIDENDS,  in  addition  to  the  Cash  Dividends,  on  the  investment. 


The  pi-ice  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  American  and 
foreign  patents  of  the  Auto  Book  Binder,  the  Auto  Book  Trimmer 
ind  the  stereotype  and  electrotype  plates  of  the  Standard  Works  is 
§1,000,000:  ¥350,000  in  cash  and  1650,000  in  the  stock  of  the  Company; 
the  vendors  agreeing,  however,  to  donate  to  the  treasury  of  said  Com- 
>any  $150, 000  of  the  stock  they  receive  in  part  consideration  of  the 
?ouveyance  of  the  above  property. 

To  meet  said  cash  payment  of  §350,000  to  said  vendors  and  to 
i-jpply  the  necessary  working  capital,  50.000  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
.f  this    Company   are  now  offered  for  public  subscription   at  par 

Applications  far  stock  with  remittances  must  be  made  to  WINTHROP  POND,  Treasurer,  THE    AUTO  BOOK   C0N< 
>it  the  Company" s  office,  203  Broadway,  New  Tork.  * 


f$10per  share).  All  stock  will  be  issued '  fvll paid  and  non-assessable. 
Purchasers  incur  no  personal  liability.  The  remaining  stock  is  re- 
tained by  the  vendors,  as  it  is  expected  to  command  a  large  premium 
when  the  machines  are  in  universal  use. 

Subscriptions  to  stock  can  he  paid  for  in  full  on  application,  or 
20  per  cent,  can  he  paid  on  application,  the  balance  in  one  anil  two 
months.  Should  the  stock  offered  be  over-subscribed,  preference  will 
be  given  to  subscriptions  accompanied  by  full  payment.  Early  ap- 
plication is,  therefore,  recommended. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  5,  1894. 


It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "  Domestic  "  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital (S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,376,480  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort -on- Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. ___^_ 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash.  Capital  and  Surplus 86, 250, 000 

Jno.  I.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  JohnJ.  AlcCook,  Charles  F  Crocker.  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Fweddy — "Aw — Miss  Ginevwa,  could  you— aw — 
live  in  a  flat?"  Miss  Ginevra — "Yes;  but  not 
with  one." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Barber — "  How  would  you  like  your  hair  cut,  sir  ?  " 
Uncle  Hayseed—"  Fust-rate,  young  man.  Fact  is, 
that's  what  I  cum  in  fer." — Ex. 

Tommy — "Paw,  what  is  a  'limb  of  the  law?'" 
Mr,  Figg—"  1  guess  it  means  the  leg  that  your 
lawyer  pulls  every  time  you  ask  him  a  question." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Master—"  Did  you  give  the  mare  her  brandy  this 
morning,  Pat?"  Pat — "Sure,  yer  honor.it  was  a 
very  cowld  morning,  so  we  tossed  for  it,  and,  faith, 
the  mare  lost."—  The  Sketch. 

Mrs.  Hardacre  (seeing  a  ballet  for  the  first  time) — 
"  Oh,  Hiram,  let's  go  1  I  don't  believe  they've  got 
any  clothes  on  1  "  Mr.  Hardacre  (also  his  first  time) 
— "  Wait ;  let's  see  I  " — Puck. 

"  I  suppose  you  had  a  high  old  time  in  Europe?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  returned  tourist,  "  1  was  done  up 
at  Monte  Carlo,  held  up  in  the  Apennines,  and  laid 
up  in  Rome." — Washington  Star. 

Caller— "  And  this  is  the  new  baby?"  Fond 
mother — "Isn't  he  splendid?"  Caller— "Yes,  in- 
deed." Fond  mother — "  And  so  bright.  See  how 
intelligently  he  breathes." — Vogue. 

Condensation:  "Did  the  publishers  accept  that 
novel  of  hers  in  which  the  heroine  kills  her  husband 
by  slow  poison  ?  "  "  No  ;  they  advised  her  to  adopt 
prussic  acid  and  make  it  a  short  story."—  Puck. 

Housekeeper — "Now,  you  just  get  out."  Tra?np 
— "  You  shouldn't  judge  of  me  by  me  disheveled  ap- 
pearance, mum.  I  came  to  town  in  a  sleeping-car, 
and  neglected  to  fee  the  porter,  mum."— New  York 
Weekly. 

"Just  look  at  the  color  oi  this  water.  Why,  it's 
not  fit  to  drink  1  "  said  an  indignant  guest  to  the 
waiter  at  a  hotel  in  Seguin,  Tex.  "Dai's  whar  you 
is  foolin'  yersef.  Hit's  de  glass  what's  dirty." — 
Texas  Siftings. 

"Where's  the  hired  man  this  morning?"  asked 
Mr.  Pinkleton.  "I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Pinkle- 
ton  ;  "  but  I  presume  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rainy 
day,  he  is  getting  out  the  hose  to  wash  the  sidewalk." 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

He — "  Belong  to  a  ladies'  debating  club,  do  you  ? 
Well,  well  1  What  is  the  subject  for  your  next  de- 
bate?" Site — "A  very  difficult  one:  'Should  a 
woman  marry  for  wealth  ;  or  only  because  it  is  a 
fashionable  fad  ? ' " — Puck. 

Teacher—"  Arthur,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  detain 
you  again  to-day  after  school  is  out."  Arthur  (aged 
seven) — "Of  course  you  understand  that  if  there  is 
any  gossip  comes  of  your  keeping  me  after  school 
every  day,  you  are  responsible  for  it."— Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Practical  father — "Has  that  young  man  who 
wants  to  marry  you  got  any  money?'"  Romantic 
miss — "Money  I  He  gave  me  a  cluster  diamond 
ring  studded  with  pearls."  Practical  father— ■"  Yes, 
I  know;  has  he  any  money  left?"  —  New  York 
Weekly. 

"  Preacher  made  a  big  mistake  Sunday  and  lost  a 
good  collection."  "How?"  "  Well,  he  appointed 
a  bill-collector  to  go  'round  with  the  plate,  and 
blamed  if  every  man  in  the  congregation  didn't  ask 
him  to  call  again  on  the  fifteenth." — Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

Society  youth— "  Colonel,  is  it  good  "form  Iof  one 
gentleman  to  call  on  three  ladies  ?  "  Colonel  Hender- 
son (of  Kentucky,  absently) — "  1  don't  know  whethah 

it's  good  fohm  or  not,  but  1  should  say  it's bad 

policy  unless  they  ah  backed  up  by  a  dev'lish  strong 
paeh,  sah." — Judge. 

Meant  business :  Stalwart  citizen  (with  petition 
for  job  on  police  force)—"  Is  the  head-quarters  in?" 
Chief  of  police — "  I  suppose  so."  Stalwart  citizen 
— "  Will  yez  put  this  dockyrnent  where  yez  can  lay 
yer  hands  on  it  ?  I'll  be  in  agin  Choosday  or  Wins- 
day  wid  me  push." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Smithers  is  discouraged  about  his  love  affair." 
"  What's  happened?"  "  He  was  in  the  act  of  pro- 
posing last  night  when  the  girl's  mother  and  father 
came  in."  "What  did  Smithers  do?"  "Stopped 
short,  of  course."  "  What  did  the  girl  do?"  "She 
said:  'What  were  you  saying,  Mr.  Smithers?'" — 
Life. 

Mother — "  Are  you  sure  that  girl  will  make  you  a 
good  wife?"  Son— "Sure?  Absolutely  certain. 
She  is  the  most  kindly,  generous,  considerate,  ten- 
der-hearted girl  I  ever  met  in  my  life."  Mother — 
"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that.  How  did  you  find  it 
out?"  Son — "By  asking  her  for  kisses." — New 
York  Weekly.  _  
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To  some  people  who  are  not  at  present  familiar  with 
its  value,  but  our  friends  have  been  using  it  for 
thirty  years  and  regard  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  as  a  household  necessity  and  in- 
dispensable to  good  cooking. 
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But  for  the  new  law  which  requires  all  condemned  mur- 
derers to  be  dispatched  in  the  State  prisons,  San  Francisco 
would  have  had  a  hanging;  on  the  second  instant.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  city  was  deprived  of  the  novelty,  since 
a  belief  exists  here  among  the  murderously  disposed  that 
the  rope  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether correct,  since  at  long  intervals  an  assassin  has  been 
dropped  through  the  trap.  Usually,  however,  the  un- 
fortunate has  been  a  Chinaman.  Few  white  murderers  are 
so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  engage  lawyers,  and  conviction 
is  nearly  always  followed  by  a  grand  outburst  of  sympathy 
that  commonly  influences  the  governor  to  commute  the 
senter.ee  to  life  imprisonment.  So  regularly  does  this  hap- 
pen that  one  who  sheds  blood  really  runs  little  risk  of  hav- 
ing his  own  shed.  Chinese  immigration,  great  a  curse  as  it 
is,  yet  has  the  incidental  advantage  of  upholding  the  dig- 
nity of  the   State  of    California  by  demonstrating  that  the 


death  penalty  for  murder  has  not  fallen  into  utter  desuetude. 
Had  Lee  Sing,  who  died  on  the  gallows  at  San  Ouentin  on 
February  2d,  been  of  the  superior  Caucasian  race,  he  would 
to-day  have  been  a  pitied  "life"  prisoner  there,  living  in 
the  reasonable  hope  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  or  so  a 
pardon  would  release  him. 

Many  clergymen,  editors,  and  other  moral  guardians  of 
this  town  have  been  equally  astonished  and  shocked  by  the 
popularity  of  a  drama  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres  which 
bodies  forth  the  bold  and  bloody  deeds  of  Chris  Evans,  the 
train-robber  and  murderer,  and  his  partners  in  crime,  Sontag 
and  Morrell.  Why  should  any  San  Franciscan  be  astonished 
by  such  evidence  that  the  populace  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
metropolis  regard  murder  lightly  ?  It  did  not  need  the 
crush  to  see  this  vile  play,  or  the  fervid  plaudits  of  the  audi- 
ences, to  inform  any  one  that  homicide  ranks  here  as  a  com- 
paratively venial  offense,  legally  or  morally.  In  the  nine 
years  beginning  with  1S85  and  ending  with  1S93,  there  were 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty  murders  committed  in  San 
Francisco.  The  annual  total  during, that  period  never  went 
below  twenty  and  has  risen  as  high  as  forty.  The  official 
year  of  1893,  ending  June  30th,  shows  this  record  :  For 
murder,  thirty — no  convictions  ;  for  manslaughter,  eleven — 
no  convictions ;  assault  with  deadly  weapon,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one — no  convictions  ;  but  forty-one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  were  convicted  of  a  lesser  offense. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  police  are  not  at  fault.  With  un- 
diminished hopefulness,  Chief  Crowley  and  his  men  continue 
to  drag  in  the  blood-shedders,  who  walk  out  to  fieedom 
through  the  courts.  The  police  department  claims  that  it 
arrests  fully  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  murderers.  In  the 
nine  years,  with  their  horrible  roll  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
odd  murders,  there  have  been  but  six  hangings. 

Boston,  with  a  population  of  half  a  million,  had  three 
murders  in  1891  ;  San  Francisco  in  the  same  year  had 
thirty-one.  Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand,  had  twenty-two  murders  in  1892  ; 
San  Francisco  had  twenty-eight.  The  latest  figures  for  New 
York,  with  its  two  millions,  are  not  at  hand,  but  in  1889 
there  were  six  murders  there,  and  we  had  twenty-four. 
There  were  in  New  York  that  year,  however,  one  hundred 
"homicides,"  which  corresponds  to  our  "manslaughter." 

Abroad  the  comparison  is  still  more  to  the  discredit  of 
this  little  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  people.  Manches- 
ter, with  a  population  of  considerably  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion, had  in  1892  six  murders  to  our  twenty-eight.  Liver- 
pool, with  a  population  of  five  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand, had  also  only  six  murders  in  1892.  Edinburgh,  with 
a  population  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  had  in 
1891  four  murders;  San  Francisco,  thirty-one.  Glasgow, 
with  her  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  people,  has  but 
from  one  to  three  murders  yearly. 

It  is  not  needed  to  multiply  comparisons.  San  Francisco 
is  the  most  murderous  town  of  its  size  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  reason  is  not  hidden.  Our  people,  on  the 
average,  are  not  naturally  more  ferocious  than  those  of  the 
East  and  Europe.  There  is  nothing  in  the  climate  to  in- 
spire to  violent  deeds.  The  court  records  furnish  the  ex- 
planation. Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  cities  hang 
murderers.  We  do  not.  Brutal  and  passionate  men  are 
aware  of  this,  and  use  the  revolver  and  the  knife  on  small 
occasion.  Men  who  elsewhere  would  not  think  of  going 
armed  do  so  here  because  they  know  the  law  does  not  pro- 
tect them,  and  their  minds  become  habituated  to  the  feeling 
that  they  have  a  right  to  protect  themselves.  San  Francisco 
has  not  outgrown  the  code  of  the  mining-camp. 

Judges  and  juries  are  to  blame — chiefly  the  former.  In- 
stead of  setting  an  example  of  sternness  and  resisting  in  all 
ways  the  sentiment  which  tolerates  the  "  gun,"  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  subject  to  it.  WThen  pressed  by  emotional 
women  and  flabby-fibred  men,  they  sign  petitions  to  the  gov- 
ernor to  spare  the  lives  of  felons  who  have  been  convicted  in 
their  courts.  But  even  worse  than  this,  they  grant  those 
successive  continuances  which  make  business  for  criminal 
lawyers  and   lessen   the  deterrent    effect   of  punishment  by 


widening  the  space  between  the  crime  and  its  penalty.  In 
October  last,  for  example,  a  savage  beast  hacked  his  wife  to 
death.  A  jury  convicted  him,  and,  on  Saturday  last,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged — on  April  13th!  What  good  pur- 
pose can  possibly  be  served  by  giving  this  wretch  two  months 
and  ten  days  of  life  ?  His  lawyer  in  that  time  will  make  use 
of  every  art  of  his  calling  to  delay  the  execution  still  more — 
to  employ  the  law  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  The  chances 
are  eight  in  ten  that  ultimately  he  will  succeed  in  saving  his 
client's  neck.  That  is  the  usual  result  of  the  tenderness  of 
judges  toward  criminals,  and  their  consideration  for  the  pro- 
fessional welfare  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  from  among 
whom  they  were  lifted  by  popular  vote  and  among  whom 
they  will  again  descend.  A  firmness,  a  conscience,  on  the 
bench  that  would  hold  in  higher  regard  the  interests  of  the 
community  than  the  interests  of  attorneys  working  for  fees 
or  reputation,  would  swiftly  react  upon  the  people,  and, 
therefore,  upon  the  jury-box.  A  little  of  the  speed  that 
marked  French  justice  in  the  case  of  Vaillant  would  work 
an  abrupt  improvement  in  the  "murder  record"  of  San 
Francisco.  That  record  is  an  infamy  which  no  city  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  American  should  endure. 


Miss  Helen  Leonard,  popularly  known  as  "  Lillian  Russell," 
and  who  is  Mr.  Edward  Solomon's  divorced  wife,  was  mar- 
ried a  few  days  ago  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  Mr.  John  Chatter- 
ton,  better  known  as  "  Signor  Perugini,"  the  tenor.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  parties  were  advised  by  their  counsel,  Mr. 
Abraham  Hummel,  whose  views  were  .confirmed  by  Judge 
Barrett,  that  if  they  married  in  New  York,  where  Miss 
Leonard  had  lived  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Solomon,  and 
where  the  Solomon  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  divorce, 
complications  might  result.  What  was  meant  must  have 
been  that  the  Solomon  divorce  was  open  to  legal  attack 
on  the  ground  of  some  informality ;  whereas  the  New 
York  courts  were  bound  to  recognize  the  New  Jersey  mar- 
riage and  could  not  go  behind  it.  The  point  was  of  import- 
ance, in  view  of  possible  issue  from  the  marriage.  If  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chatterton  have  children  and  leave  a  fortune  when 
they  die,  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  and  their  right  to 
inherit  may  be  contested  by  collaterals,  on  the  ground  that 
Miss  Leonard  was  not  free  to  marry  when  she  took  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Chatterton.  If  the  Chatterton  marriage  had  taken 
place  in  New  York,  the  validity  of  the  Solomon  divorce 
would  be  the  issue  in  the  case.  But  the  Chatterton  marriage 
having  taken  place  in  another  State,  the  plaintiff  in  such  a 
case  would  be  non-suited  on  the  ground  that  such  a  marriage 
was  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  of  New  York. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  business  of  marriage  and 
divorce  is  involved  in  confusion  by  the  variations  between 
the  laws  of  divorce  in  the  several  States.  A  woman  may 
be  a  lawful  wife  in  one  State  and  only  a  mistress  in  another  ; 
children  may  be  legitimate  in  one  State  and  illegitimate  in 
another.  For  a  long  time  New  York  refused  to  recognize 
Indiana  divorces,  and  much  trouble  arose  in  consequence. 
Of  late  years  courts  have  admitted  the  validity  of  decrees 
of  divorce  granted  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  any- 
where. An  organization  in  Pennsylvania  has  accomplished 
something  toward  harmonizing  the  laws  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  and  Illinois  has  adjusted  her  divorce  law  so 
as  to  efface  its  contrasts  with  the  law  of  other  States. 
Some  sociologists  hold  that  the  desired  object  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  Federal  divorce  law.  Mr.  Springer,  of 
Illinois,  gave  notice  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  of  his  intention 
to  introduce  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pave  the  way 
for  such  a  law  ;  and  a  similar  notice  was  given  more  re- 
cently by  Senator  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota,  which  is  now  the 
great  divorce  market  for  the  country.  After  the  tariff  and 
some  other  party  questions  are  disposed  of,  Congress  may 
take  up  the  subject.  A  Federal  law  would  certainly  be  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  this,  as  in  other  controversies,  the  false  facts  outnumber 
the  false  theories.  Even  so  reputable  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  was  misled  the  other  day  into  stating  that 
whereas  the  population  had  only  increased  sixty  per  cent,  dur- 
ing a  period  of   twenty  years,  divorces  had  i 
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hundred  and  fifty-seven  per  cent ;  the  fact  being,  of  course, 
that  the  divorce  records  of  twenty  years  ago  were  imperfect. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  proportion  of 
divorces  to  marriages  is  increasing,  even  in  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  or  Ohio,  which  are  the  banner  divorce  States. 
In  this  part  of  the  world,  the  records  show  that  the  usual 
proportion  is  just  about  maintained. 

At  the  same  time,  the  belief  in  divorce  as  a  corrective  to 
imprudent  marriages  is  gaining  ground  everywhere.  In 
France,  where,  the  influence  of  the  church  was  thrown 
against  the  operation  of  the  Naquet  divorce  law  of  1884,  it 
is  found  that  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  is  24  to 
1,000;  the  annual  number  of  decrees  granted  being  about 
5,600.  The  divorce  rate  is  low  in  Germany,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  wilde  Ehen,ox  voluntary  marriages,  which  may  be 
dissolved  at  will  without  process  of  law,  to  regular  marriages 
is  very  large  indeed.  Here  in  San  Francisco,  the  propor- 
tion of  divorce  suits  brought  to  marriages  is  about  1  to  4. 5, 
but  the  decrees  granted  are  only  I  to  12^. 

Divorce  is  an  evil,  but  probably  a  necessary  one.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  force  a  man  to  cherish  as  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  a  creature  who  disgraced  him  by  her  profligacy  ;  or 
that  a  woman  should  have  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  black- 
guard husband  who  gets  drunk  and  beats  her,  or  leaves  her 
and  her  children  without  food.  It  is  not  certain  that  easy 
divorces  breed  reckless  marriages.  A  divorce  is  a  bitter  pill 
to  take,  especially  for  the  woman  ;  she  never  gets  back  pre- 
cisely where  she  was.  Young  fools  of  the  female  persuasion 
will  encounter  these  dangers,  because  they  do  not  know  the 
world  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  sensible  woman  resorts 
to  the  divorce  court  except  as  a  means  of  escape  from  a  life 
that  is  intolerable. 

w 

As  the  figures  of  the  late  congressional  election  in  New 
York  city  come  to  hand,  the  result  is  seen  to  be  even  more 
striking  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Both  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Districts  have  been  strongly  Democratic.  In 
both  districts  the  canvass  was  made  on  the  tariff  issue. 
Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  a  Republican  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Tribune,  was  elected  in  the  Fourteenth  District  by  a 
plurality  of  984,  to  succeed  Colonel  John  R.  Fellows,  Dem- 
ocrat, who  was  elected  in  1892  by  a  plurality  of  8,825.  This 
is  a  reversal  of  9,809  votes  in  favor  of  the  Republicans. 
Isidor  Straus,  Democrat,  was  elected  in  the  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict by  a  plurality  of  4,687  over  Frederick  W.  Sigrist,  Re- 
publican. Mr.  Straus  succeeds  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  Democrat, 
who  was  elected  in  the  same  district  in  1892  by  a  plurality  of 
11,869.  This  is  a  reversal  of  7,182  votes  in  favor  of  the 
Republicans.  The  total  change  of  votes  in  two  districts 
since  the  Democrats  came  into  power  is  thus  seen  to  be 
16,991.  Mr.  Quigg,  in  an  interview,  said  :  "The  speakers 
on  the  Republican  side  talked  about  nothing  but  the  Wilson 
bilL  I  am  elected  because  the  people  of  this  great  indus- 
trial city  of  New  York  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party.  During  the  canvass,  thousands  of 
Democrats  assured  me  that  they  were  going  to  vote 
for  me,  and  the  result  shows  that  they  did."  It 
certainly  does — 16,991  voters  in  two  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  city  have  changed  their  ballots  from 
the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  side  in  one  year,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Tammany  to  keep  them  in  line.  If  that  num- 
ber changes  in  two  districts  in  one  year,  what  will  be  the 
number  changed  in  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  districts  in 
two  years  ?  There  is  a  simple  proposition  in  the  rule  of 
three  for  the  Democrats  to  work  out.  Next  fall  they  will 
have  the  answer.     It  will  be  a  crushing  one. 

"  Lemuel  Quigg,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "  is  the  first 
straight-out  Republican  congressman  elected  by  his  party  in 
this  city  in  fourteen  years." 

But  he  will  not  be  the  last.  Verily,  as  we  said  two  weeks 
ago,  the  Democratic  fog  is  lifting,  even  in  New  York  city. 


The  condemnation  of  St.  George  Mivart's  articles  on  hell 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  magazine  by  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  and  his  humble  submission  to  the  decree 
of  his  church  that  his  views  were  untrue  and  heterodox,  have 
received  considerable  notice.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Mr.  Mivart  is  a  scientific  man  of  some  standing  in  England, 
much  quoted  by  divines  and  others  who  are  hostile  to  the 
conclusions  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall.  He  is  a  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic — so  devout  that  it  has  not  moved  him 
to  resentment  at  all  because  the  faithful  have  been  notified 
from  head-quarters  that  to  read  or  have  in  possession  his 
opinions  on  the  temperature  of  the  lower  regions  is  an 
offense  worthy  of  excommunication  and  damnation.  He 
sought  to  show  that  the  fires  of  hell  were  not  material  fires, 
and  not  very  hot,  either,  for  some  classes  of  sinners — notably 
heathen  who  had  never  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  submission  required  of  him 
is  not  formal  merely,  but  absolute,  ex  anitno — heartily,  with 
the  spirit.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Mivart  must  not  only  confess 
c  .lers,  but  to  his  own  mind  and  heart  that  he  erred, 
low  a  man  can  perform  the  mental  feat  of  abandoning 


beliefs  at  the  command  of  others  who  do  not  seek  by  evi- 
dence or  argument  to  convince  him  that  the  beliefs  are  false, 
few  can  comprehend,  and  among  these  few  is  not  numbered 
the  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  now  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church  at  Erie,  Pa.,  but  aforetime  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 
He  lost  faith  in  the  spiritual  conception  and  miraculous 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Three  years  ago  he  was  tried  for 
heresy,  and  convicted,  but  the  offer  was  made  to  him  that  he 
might  retain  his  ministerial  office  if  he  would  "  promise  not 
to  teach  or  publish  "  his  heretical  views.  "  In  other  words," 
says  Mr.  MacQueary,  writing  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "  it  was 
decided  that  I  might  be  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  while  denying  two  articles  of  its  creed,  provided  I 
would  not  express  such  denial  in  public  ;  but  I  felt  then  and 
feel  now  that  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  church 
and  to  myself  to  have  retained  my  position  on  such  condi- 
tions, and  accordingly  I  renounced  the  Episcopal  ministry." 
This  honorable  and  candid  man  continues  :  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Mivart  occupies  the  position  I  did  three  years  ago, 
and  I  am  unable  to  see  how  he  can  reconcile  his  action  with 
honor.  If  he  had  been  converted  from  his  errors,  and  had 
renounced  them,  I  could  readily  understand  his  submission." 

Evidently  Mr.  MacQueary  regards  Mr.  Mivart's  predica- 
ment as  a  novel  one,  thereby  showing  his  unfamiliarity  with 
profane  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  history.  Better  read  men 
will  recall  that  the  problem  presented  to  the  six  merchants 
of  Toledo,  when  they  encountered  on  their  road  to  Murcia 
the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  was  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  the  pious  English  scientist  has  solved 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  Planting  himself  in  the  way  with 
fixed  lance,  and  target  firmly  grasped,  the  fearless  knight 
cried  out  in  tones  of  equal  inflexibility  and  arrogance : 
"  Let  the  whole  world  stand,  if  the  whole  world  does  not 
confess  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  damsel  more 
beautiful  than  the  Empress  of  La  Mancha,  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso  !"  Mr.  Mivart,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  have  instantly  confessed  the  peerlessness  of 
the  lady,  and  vowed  himself  black  in  the  face  in  testimony 
of  his  sincerity.  But  Brother  MacQueary,  like  the  hapless 
rationalistic  wag  of  a  merchant,  would  have  asked  for  a  sight 
of  Dona  Dulcinea  before  passing  judgment  on  her  beauty. 
And  the  knight,  in  his  reply  to  this  impudent  request,  spoke 
with  Roman  logic  :  "Should  I  show  her  to  you,"  returned 
Don  Quixote,  "  where  would  be  the  merit  of  confessing  a 
truth  so  manifest  ?  It  is  essential  that,  without  seeing  her, 
you  believe,  confess,  affirm,  swear,  and  maintain  it."  That 
is  the  sort  of  compliance  with  its  authority  that  the  church 
demands,  and  it  has  not  been  dissappointed  in  Mr.  Mivart. 
Both  are  doubtless  satisfied  with  the  situation  as  it  stands  ; 
but  to  the  larger  and  freer  world,  which  Rome  does  not 
rule  or  its  queer  scientific  son  inhabit,  the  situation  will  ap- 
pear as  Mr.  MacQueary  puts  it : 

"  When  Mr.  Mivart  published  his  opinions  on  hell,  he  either  be- 
lieved them  to  be  true  or  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  true.  Of  course 
we  can  -not  accept  the  latter  alternative.  But  if  Mr.  Mivart  believed 
his  opinions  to  be  true  when  he  first  expressed  them,  he  must  still  be- 
lieve them  to  be  true  ;  for  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  has  not  dis- 
proved those  opinions.  What  puzzles  me,  therefore,  is,  how  a  man 
who  believes  what  the  church  has  authoritatively  condemned  can  hon 
orably  remain  in  that  church  and  claim  to  be  a  loyal  son  of  it." 

The  error  into  which  Mr.  MacQueary  falls  is  in  applying 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  the  same  rules  that  fit  self- 
owned  brains.  No  man  with  an  intellect  that  has  been  per- 
mitted to  develop  naturally,  and  which,  therefore,  works 
under  normal  laws,  could  by  any  possibility  bring  himself  to 
the  abject  condition  of  accepting  unquestioningly  the  dicta 
of  others.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  is  a  maimed  thing. 
In  the  parochial  school  the  bandages  are  fastened  on  the 
young  brain,  they  are  tightened  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
academy,  and  when  the  Jesuit  college  has  finished  with  it, 
the  maiming  is  as  fixed  and  incurable  as  the  stunting  of  a 
Chinese  woman's  foot.  Such  a  mind  thinks  only  as  it  is 
bidden  to  think  by  its  ecclesiastical  overseers,  and  it  is  as 
incapable  of  natural,  rational  action  in  the  face  of  churchly 
prohibition  as  the  withered  hand  is  to  grasp  a  sword.  Mr. 
Mivart  and  his  kind  do  not  belong  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  are  hold-overs  from  the  fourteenth.  They  have  value 
only  as  psychological  curiosities.  Mr.  Mivart  intellectually 
is  a  Flat-head  Indian. 


The  introduction  of  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, giving  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Admiral  Ben- 
ham  for  his  conduct  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  bids 
fair  to  cover  the  whole  incident  with  ridicule.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  this  city  indorses 
this  action  by  a  resolution  at  their  last  meeting.  Admiral 
Benham  is  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  and  this  journal 
would  be  the  last  to  detract  from  him  in  any  way,  but  what 
he  did  in  Rio  Bay  was  merely  to  order  one  of  his  ships  to 
protect  an  American  merchantman  going  to  her  dock.  This 
involved  no  special  heroism.  Any  commanding  officer  of 
the  American  navy  would  have  done  the  same,  unless  in- 
structed to  the  contrary  by  the  Navy  Department,  which  was 
probably  the  case  prior  to  Admiral  Benham's  arrival.     We 


are  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  long  inaction  of 
Commander  Stanton  and  Captain  Picking  while  in  command 
at  Rio  was  due  to  instructions  from  Washington.  And  the 
rapidity  with  which  Admiral  Benham  fired  at  the  insurgent 
fleet  for  doing  what  they  had  been  doing  unmolested  for  the 
Ikst  five  months,  was  also  in  our  opinion  due  to  instructions 
from  Washington.  The  Democratic  administration  has  made 
such  a  fiasco  in  its  foreign  policy  with  Hawaii,  that  Cleve- 
land and  Gresham  are  now  endeavoring  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  by  a  little  sham  shooting  and 
sheet-iron  thunder  in  Brazil. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company, 
whose  charter  soon  expires,  is  about  removing  to  Honduras, 
where  it  has  purchased  a  principality,  and  proposes  to  repro- 
duce Monte  Carlo  on  American  soil.  A  line  of  steamers  is 
to  run  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  attractions  of  gambling- 
tables  will  be  added  to  those  of  the  lottery.  It  seems  singu- 
lar that  the  lottery  people  went  so  far  as  Honduras,  when,  it 
would  seem,  they  might  have  pitched  their  tents  in  Mexico  ; 
but  there  was  probably  some  good  reason.  The  two  Mexi- 
can lotteries  which  sell  tickets  in  this  country — the  City  of 
Mexico  Lottery  and  the  City  of  Juarez  Lottery — are  already 
intrenched  there,  and  perhaps  the  Louisiana  people  did  not 
care  to  tread  in  their  tracks. 

For  years  a  very  large  number  of  Louisiana  Lottery 
tickets  have  been  sold  in  San  Francisco.  A  certain  class  of 
people  buy  for  each  drawing  ;  the  drawings  are  regularly 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  though  such  advertisements 
are  forbidden  by  law  ;  certain  evening  papers  are  in  the 
habit  of  issuing  extras  with  the  lists  of  the  lucky  numbers, 
while  others  announce  them  on  bulletin  boards,  which  are 
surrounded  by  eager  faces.  It  is  evident  that  the  lottery 
sharks  of  New  Orleans  must  have  drawn  a  regular  revenue 
— probably  reaching  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars  per 
month — from  gulls  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Our  papers 
have  had  their  share  of  "lottery  literature"  in  the  shape  of 
announcements — probably  bogus — of  prizes  won.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  influx  of  lottery  money  has 
ever  offset  its  outgo. 

The  Great  Spanish  Lottery,  with  its  capital  prize  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Royal  Havana  Lottery 
have  also  for  many  years  sold  tickets  here,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  the  Louisiana.  The  buyers  have  gener- 
ally been  Spaniards  to  the  manner  born.  Our  people  have 
also  been  in  the  habit  of  investing  largely  in  the  Chinese 
lotteries,  of  which  there  are  six — one  said  to  be  under  the 
control  of  each  of  the  Six  Companies.  In  addition  to  the 
Chinese,  quite  a  number  of  young  white  men  and  women, 
generally  of  the  clerk  and  shop-girl  class,  buy  Chinese 
lottery  tickets.  By  splitting  a  ticket,  as  small  a  sum  as  ten 
cents  may  be  invested  for  a  drawing  ;  and  for  half  a  dollar 
or  a  dollar  a  chance  of  winning  several  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand dollars  may  be  secured.  The  general  opinion  among 
the  Chinamen  is  that  the  lotteries  are  fair,  but  pretty  much 
all  the  money  subscribed  for  tickets  goes  to  China  to  stay. 

An  absolutely  fair  lottery,  such  as  used  to  exist  in  Ger- 
many, has  no  correlative  to-day.  The  German  rule  was 
that  the  amount  disbursed  in  prizes  must  equal  the  amount 
received  for  tickets,  less  about  thirteen  per  cent,  for  cost  of 
management.  There  was  no  object  in  running  such  a  lottery, 
except  to  give  employment  to  lottery  clerks.  Owners  of 
lotteries  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Bavaria,  and  the  governments 
which  went  into  the  business,  improved  upon  this  plan  by 
fixing  a  day  set  for  the  drawing  of  the  lottery.  All  tickets 
not  sold  on  that  day  reverted  to  the  management,  and  wers 
placed  in  the  urn  or  wheel  like  the  tickets  which  were  sold, 
while  the  number  of  prizes  was  proportionately  reduced. 
Thus  the  management  might  without  dishonesty  draw  all  the 
prizes  itself  and  make  a  clear  profit  of  the  price  of  the 
tickets  sold.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
the  Louisiana  Lottery  wins  with  its  unsold  tickets. 

All  through  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  lotteries,  generally  for  national  or  benev- 
olent objects,  were  common  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
Their  avowed  object  was  to  raise  money,  and  therefore  the 
total  amount  of  the  prizes  was  only  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  tickets  offered  for  sale.  It  was  perfectly 
plain  that  the  ticket-holders  in  the  aggregate  were  giving  a 
dollar  for  fifty  cents.  But  the  prizes  were  drawn  by  chance, 
and  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  ticket-holders  drew  blanks, 
a  few  of  the  remainder  might  realize  a  thousand  or  five  thou- 
sand times  their  stake.  This  chance  led  to  such  a  general 
craze  for  lottery  tickets  that  in  England,  in  1823,  and  ten 
years  later  in  most  of  the  States  in  this  country,  lotteries 
were  forbidden  by  law,  on  the  ground  that  they  diverted  • 
men's  minds  from  the  pursuit  of  honest  toil.  In  twenty-six 
or  more  States  of  the  Union  the  constitution  forbids  the 
legislature  from  "legalizing  lotteries. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  greatest  lottery  in 
the  world  was  once  nearly  started  on  the  border  of  Califor- 
nia. Less  than  ten  years  ago,  a  number  of  enterprising 
spirits  devised  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  lottery  in 
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combination  with  a  gambling-house  on  the  largest  scale,  to 
be  located  either  at  Ensenada  or  at  Tia  Juana,  in  Lower 
California,  not  far  from  San  Diego.  Mexico  was  at  that 
time  in  financial  straits,  and  the  revenue  which  the  new 
Monte  Carlo  could  afford  to  pay  was  not  to  be  despised. 
President  Diaz  entertained  the  propositions  of  the  pro- 
moters, and  but  for  the  opposition  of  Senor  Romero,  then 
minister  to  Washington,  would  probably  have  acceded  to 
them.  The  project  was  bewildering  in  its  magnificence. 
There  was  to  be  a  hotel  to  contain  several  thousand  guests, 
with  all  the  modern  improvements  ,-  an  opera  house  at  which 
the  most  famous  operatic  and  dramatic  troupes  were  to  per- 
form ;  a  restaurant  which  would  make  Delmonico  turn  pale 
with  envy  ;  gambling-tables  for  roulette,  trente-et-quarante, 
and  rouge-et-noir,  with  a  bank  which  could  not  be  broken  ; 
a  lottery  with  fortnightly  drawings  and  monstrous  prizes  ; 
roads  over  which  it  would  be  a  joy  to  drive  the  crack  road- 
sters in  the  stables  ;  a  flotilla  of  steam  and  sailing  yachts  for 
those  who  were  fond  of  nautical  sport  ;  forests  of  tropical 
verdure,  and  the  rarest  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
All  this  within  two  or  three  hours  of  San  Diego. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  adventurous  operators  who  thus 
proposed  to  transport  Monte  Carlo  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  had  been  able  to  carry  out  their  undertaking,  there 
would  have  been  a  rush  of  people  to  Southern  California 
which  would  have  astonished  the  one-lunged  denizens  of 
that  delightful  region.  But  the  profit  and  the  pleasure 
would  have  been  bought  by  the  general  demoralization  of 
the  people  of  this  State.  Everybody  would  have  thrown  up 
his  work  to  gamble  and  buy  lottery  tickets  at  Ensenada. 
While  the  Washoe  boom  was  on,  California's  wheat-fields  and 
orchards  were  neglected.  A  great  lottery  at  Ensenada  would 
have  had  the  same  effect.  Everybody  would  have  carted 
his  little  pile  to  the  temple  of  Moloch,  and  it  would  soori 
have  become  necessary  to  put  up  a  sign-post — as  it  was  pro-.  I 
posed  to  do  in  the  old  days  at  Baden-Baden  :  "  Gentlemen 
who  wish  to  commit  suicide  will  please  pass  to  the  right."  ' 


The  death  of  George  W.  Childs  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
He  was  a  genuine  philanthropist,  and  spent  fre'-ly  of  his 
large  wealth  in  kindly  deeds.  He  did  not  confir.e  his  bene- 
factions to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived,  but  scat- 
tered them  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  United  States  is  dotted 
with  them.  Even  in  far-off  San  Francisco,  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  continent,  there  is  a  monument  ereCed  by  George  W. 
Childs.  It  is  the  giant  prayer-book  cross  of  stone,  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  and  it  commemorates  the  first  reading  on  Ameri- 
can soil  of  the  service  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by 
Francis  Fletcher,  author  of  the  book  "  The  World  Encom- 
passed," which  feat  of  travel  he  achi'.-ved  as  chaplain  aboard 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship,  the  Golden  Hind. 

But  of  all  the  monuments  erected  by  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
most  striking  is  his  newspaper,  the  Public  Ledger.  It  has 
both  circulation  and  influence — two  things  which  do  not  al- 
ways go  together  in  the  newspaper  world.  How  much  news- 
papers have  changed  in  twenty  years  is  shown  in  the  death 
of  Greeley  and  Childs.  When  Horace  Greeley  died,  it 
was  freely  predicted  in  New  York  that  the  Tribune  could 
not  live  without  him,  so  strong  was  then  the  newspaper 
legend  of  one  man  being  a  newspaper.  Yet  Whitelaw  Reid 
took  the  Tribune  and  made  of  it  a  better  newspaper  than  it 
ever  was  under  Greeley,  and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  finest 
newspaper  properties  in  New  York  city.  This  newspaper 
legend  has  vanished.  The  death  of  Childs  will  cause 
scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Public  Ledger. 


With  the  close  of  last  month  the  term  of  office  of  P^nk 
Commissioner  Albert  Gerberding  expired.  Mr.  Gerrerding 
was  appointed  four  years  ago  by  Governor  Waterman. 
During  his  term  of  office  there  have  been  several  most  com- 
plicated and  annoying  matters  for  the  commissioners  to  un- 
dertake— notably  the  bad  failures  of  the  Pacific  Bank  and 
the  People's  Home  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Gerbeiding,  who 
was  president  of  the  bank  commission,  handled  these 
matters  with  discretion  and  firmness.  As  the  interests  in- 
volved were  many  and  conflicting,  it  is  needless  to  say  nat 
bad  blood  was  aroused.  This  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  much  abuse  of  Mr.  Gerberding  in  the  columns  of  the. 
daily  press.  As  he  has  been  well  and  favorably  knows  in 
this  community  all  his  life,  as  he  has  been  in  business  here 
for  many  years,  and  his  father  before  him,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  abuse  of  the  daily  press  had  no  effect,  unless  to 
show  many  people  how  unprincipled  and  how  unworthy  of 
credence  such  journals  are.  But  if  any  proof  were  needed 
as  to  Mr.  Gerberdmg's  standing  in  the  community,  it  was 
furnished  by  a  letter  signed  by  the  manager  of  every  lead- 
ing bank  in  San  Francisco,  expressing  regret  at  the  close  of 
his  official  relation  to  them,  and  extending  to  him  assur- 
ances of  their  personal  respect. 

Mr.  Christopher  Evans,  lately  of  the  Fresno  jail,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend,  Mr.  Edward   Morrell,  is  still  at  large. 


Two  of  the  sheriff's  officers,  Messrs.  Timmins  and  Boyd, 
who  are  engaged  in  "  hunting "  for  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Morrell,  discovered  the  other  day,  to  their  amazement  and 
horror,  that  they  had  found  them.  In  the  ensuing  engage- 
ment the  bandits  did  most  of  the  shooting  and  the  officers 
most  of  the  running.  After  the  sheriff's  officers  had  es- 
caped in  safety,  they  returned  with  reinforcements,  and  be- 
gan the  "  chase."  It  begins  to  look  now  as  if  Evans  were 
chasing  the  sheriff's  posse  instead  of  the  posse  chasing  him. 
In  fact,  such  is  the  boldness  of  the  bandit,  that  the  kind- 
hearted  people  of  Fresno  are  coming  to  believe  that  Evans 
is  insane.  If  this  rumor  is  industriously  exploited,  it  may 
be  the  means  of  securing  better  treatment  for  Mr.  Evans 
when  he  is  captured — if  he  ever  is.  It  was  evident  that  the 
restrictions  of  the  Fresno  jail,  few  as  they  were,  galled  Mr. 
Evans.  He  was  allowed  to  have  u extra  meals"  brought  in 
from  restaurants,  but  the  confinement  and  lack  of  exercise 
became  burdensome.  Hence  his  flight.  If  the  people  of 
Fresno  recapture  him  and  have  their  way,  it  is  evident  that 
this  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  road,  who  has  retired  to 
the  mountains  and  prudently  gone  mad,  will  not  be  flung  into 
a  common  jail,  but  will  become  a  resident  in  one  of  those 
magnificent  palaces  in  which  the  State  of  California  so  luxuri- 
ously lodges  her  lunatics. 


All  England  is  excited  over  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's 
statement  that  Gladstone  is  about  to  retire.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's denial  is  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms  that  it 
may  mean  anything.  The  general  impression,  through- 
out the  ranks  of  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  is  that  the 
premier  fears,  as  the  London  Telegraph  says,  "  that  war 
may  be  thrust  upon  England  at  any  moment"  With  his 
ag«  and  infirmities,  he  is  unwilling  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
office  under  the  strain  of  war.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  may 
or  may  not  be  right,  but  matters  certainly  look  queer  in 
Europe.  The  desperate  situation  of  Italy,  the  ostentatious 
reconciliation  of  William  and  Bismarck,  the  threatening  talk 
of  the  Kaiser  about  the  Czar,  the  hostile  tone  against 
England  in  the  Paris  press,  the  Khedive's  revolt  against 
England,  the  return  of  King  Milan  to  Servia,  the  uneasiness 
of  the  Pope  and  his  scarcely  veiled  preparations  to  leave 
the  Vatican  if  necessary  in  short  order — all  of  these  things 
lend  an  air  of  probability  to  the  Gazette's  sensation.  In  the 
meantime,  the  other  London  papers  can  not  find  words  to 
express  their  scorn  of  Mr.  Aster's  "scoop."  The  London 
Chronicle,  after  a  column  of  ridicule,  closes  with  this  biting 
satire  :  Ex  America  semper  aliquid  novi. 


FREDERICK    M.    SOMERS. 


On  Saturday,  February  3d,  a  brief  cablegram  came  to 
this  office  announcing  the  death  on  the  previous  day,  at 
Southampton,  England,  of  Frederick  M.  Somers,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of  the  Argonaut  a  number 
of  years  ago.  The  news  came  with  a  shock  and  a  surprise 
to  his  friends  here,  for  it  is  not  many  months  since  Mr. 
Somers  was  making  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  which  city  he  had  a  strong  liking.  The  news  of 
his  death  caused  general  and  genuine  grief  to  many  people 
here. 

The  record  of  his  too  short  life  is  full  of  signs  of  his  intense 
energy.  Frederick  Maxwell  Somers  was  born  in  Portland, 
Me.,  on  the  first  of  October,  1850.  His  ancestors  emi- 
grated from  England  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut  during 
its  early  settlement.  The  town  of  Somers,  Conn.,  was 
named  after  the  family,  which  subsequently  removed  to 
Maine.  Mr.  Somers  attended  the  public  schools,  and  after- 
ward the  high  school,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  which  he 
graduated.  Entering  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Amherst,  he  graduated  from  the  class  of  1S72  of 
that  institution  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  College  Union  Literary 
Society,  and  became  a  member  of  the  famous  boat's  crew 
that  won  the  first  race  rowed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Re- 
gatta Association  of  American  Colleges,  which  took  place 
at  Ingleside,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in  July,  1S71.  Mr. 
Somers  was  one  of  the  active  editors  of  the  college  paper 
and  local  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 

After  his  graduation,  he  left  Massachusetts,  and,  after 
speeding  some  months  in  traveling  through  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, and  Texas,  finally  settled  at  Fairmount,  Kas.,  as  prin- 
cipal 0/  the  high-school  at  that  place.  He  remained  during 
a  term  of  four  months,  and  then  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  Leavenworth  Daily  Tunes,  the  leading  Republican  paper 
of  Kansas.  While  on  the  Times,  he  organized  the  Leaven- 
wor  Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  and  was  its  first  secre- 
tary ne  of  the  five  charter  members,  and  one  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  He  inaugurated  an  eclectic  course  of  lectures 
on  1  -raiure,  science,  and  art  in  Leavenworth,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  progress  and  culture  of  that  city.      He  left 


the  Times  in  the  spring  of  1 S74,  and  took  an  editorial  posi- 
tion on  the  Leavenworth  Daily  Commercial.  He  left  that 
paper  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  started  to  San  Francisco. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  became  an  editorial  writer  upon  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  was  soon  sent  to  Sacramento  as 
the  legislative  correspondent  of  that  paper.  Being  a  very 
vigorous  political  writer,  he  incurred  many  enmities,  and 
finally  was  the  victim  of  a  cowardly  assault,  when  one  Wilcox, 
known  as  "The  Mariposa  Blacksmith,"  approached  him  from 
behind  while  he  was  seated  writing  at  his  desk,  and  struck 
him  over  the  head  with  a  loaded  cane.  In  March,  1877, 
he  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Pixley  established  the  Argonaut. 
With  the  history  of  that  journal  since,  our  readers  are 
familiar.  While  it  has  departed  very  widely  from  the  lines 
on  which  it  was  founded,  it  has  none  the  less  continued  to 
uphold  most  vigorously  the  main  ideas  which  inspired  its 
editorial  columns  in  1S77.  In  other  respects  it  has  widely 
diverged.  The  old  Argonaut  of  1877  was  an  intensely 
local  journal,  edited  for  and  read  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Argonaut  of  1894  is  edited  for  and  read  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Somers,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pixley,  continued  to 
direct  the  Argonaut  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1877  and  all  of  1S78.  But  his  restless  energy  made  him 
impatient  of  routine  work,  and  in  1879  he  placed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Argonaut  in  other  hands — still,  however,  retain- 
ing a  proprietary  interest — and  made  preparations  for  found- 
ing a  magazine  which  should  fitly  wear  the  mantle  left  by 
the  old  Overland.  In  this  enterprise  he  associated  with 
himself  Mr.  Anton  Roman,  who  was  the  publisher  of  the 
old  Overland  when  Bret  Harte  was  its  editor.  The  two  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm.  But 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Somers's  mind  reverted  to- 
ward daily  journalism,  and  he  sold  the  Calif omian  to  Mr. 
Charles  Henry  Phelps,  an  attorney  of  this  city.  After  the 
sale  he  turned  his  attention  to  establishing  a  daily  evening 
paper  in  San  Francisco,  called  the  Epigram,  which  was  an 
entirely  novel  feature  in  American  journalism.  It  ran  but  a 
short  time,  although  giving  every  indication  of  success,  as 
its  projector  and  manager  was  stricken  with  brain  fever, 
caused,  the  doctors  said,  by  the  blow  upon  the  head  he 
had  received  some  years  before. 

On  his  recovery  from  this  severe  illness,  Mr.  Somers  con- 
cluded to  retire  from  work,  and  take  a  long  rest.  He  there- 
fore sold  his  interest  in  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company 
to  Mr.  Jerome  A.  Hart,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  paper  since  Mr.  Somers  had  left  it  for  other 
enterprises.  So  in  1880,  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  Fred 
Somers  severed  his  connection  with  the  Argonaut,  taking 
with  him,  however,  the  kindliest  feelings  of  all  those  upon 
the  paper,  and  their  regrets  that  he  had  gone. 

During  1 88 1,  he  spent  much  time  abroad  and  sent  oc- 
casional letters  from  Europe  to  the  Argonaut.  In  iSS2,  he 
returned  to  San  Francisco  for  a  flying  trip,  and  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  work  again,  but  in  a  different  direction. 
He  began  dealing  in  wheat  and  other  staples  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  and  became  quite  a  daring  operator.  He 
accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune  in  a  few  years,  again 
retired  from  business  life,  and  went  abroad.  But  idleness 
did  not  suit  his  active  temperament,  and,  returning  to  New 
York  some  years  ago,  he  founded  the  magazine  called 
Current  Literature,  which  was  followed  in  a  short  time  by- 
its  little  sister,  Short  Stories.  Both  publications  were 
unique,  and  at  once  successful.  For  a  couple  of  years  Mr. 
Somers  devoted  himself  to  them  ;  but  suddenly  the  old 
wandering  spirit  seized  upon  him.  He  sold  his  two  maga- 
zines, and  determined  to  spend  some  years  in  the  Orient. 
He  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  sailed  for  Japan,  where  he 
remained  for  a  time.  But  he  was  told  that  the  climate  of 
India  and  other  Oriental  countries  was  not  suited  to  him, 
and  he  gave  up  his  tour  and  returned  to  New  York. 

His  restless  temperament  chafed  under  inaction,  and  he 
had  outlined  certain  plans  for  a  publication  in  London.  Just 
before  he  sailed  for  England,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  this 
city,  speaking  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  his  project. 
He  was  then  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 
But  he  must  have  been  attacked  by  pneumonia  while  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  for  his  death  took  place  at  Southampton  the 
day  after  the  steamer  touched  at  that  port. 

The  sudden  death  of  one  who  is  dear  to  us,  whether  rela- 
tive or  friend,  is  always  shocking.  But  when  death  comes 
in  the  morning  or  the  evening  of  life — whether  to  the  child 
or  to  the  octogenarian — it  does  not  seem  so  hard  to  those 
who  are  left.  But  to  see  an  energetic  and  brilliant  career 
cut  off  at  high  noon  makes  all  men  thoughtful.  Fred  Somers 
had  lived  but  little  more  than  half  the  allotted  span.  He 
had  done  much  in  his  short  life.  He  would  have  done  in- 
finitely more  had  he  lived.  He  was  courageous,  high-minded, 
and  honorable — a  man  of  brains  and  heart.  But  the  busy 
brain  and  restless  heart  are  stilled.     Peace  to  his  soul. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  12,  1894. 


A    MEXICAN    VENGEANCE. 

How  Don  Antonio  Carrasco  gave  his  Wife  to  her  Lover. 

"  Amigo"  said  Pancho  to  me,  as  we  lay  in  the  bright, 
warm  sunshine  on  one  of  those  lofty,  bald  mesas  overlooking 
the  Valley  of  the  Pecos — mesas  that  though  themselves 
mountains  are  but  foot-hills  to  the  craggy  mass  of  the  Guada- 
loupe  range  towering  behind  them  to  the  westward — "Amigo" 
said  he,  thoughtfully,  "  in  our  country  I  think  we  are  more 
jealous  about  our  women  than  you  colder-blooded  Americans. 
We  love  more  fiercely  and  are  more  cruel  in  our  vengeance 
upon  a  rivaL  Dios !  but  I  could  tell  you  many  a  story  of 
Mexico  where  love,  and  jealousy,  and  treachery,  and  blood 
make  up  the  whole  theme." 

Far  beneath  us,  dim  in  the  summer  haze,  lay  the  billowy 
plains  of  that  noble  pasture-land,  the  ancient  heritage  of  the 
buffalo  and  the  Comanche,  but  echoing  now  to  the  tread 
of  the  Texas  "long  horn"  and  the  cowboy  halloo.  A  sinu- 
ous black  line  across  the  wide  level  marked  the  course  of  the 
cottonwood-shrouded  river,  while,  here  and  there,  an  open 
stretch  of  water  gleamed  like  a  thin  blue  ribbon  on  the  shim- 
mering background  of  the  Llano  Estacado.  At  our  breezy 
elevation  on  the  smooth-topped,  lofty  mesa,  the  perfect  silence 
was  only  broken  by  an  occasional  stamp  from  our  horses,  as 
with  trailing  bridles  they  cropped  the  crisp  buffalo  grass 
while  we  lay  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  herd. 

Since  the  day  that  he  had  confided  to  me  the  shocking  tale 
of  the  blood-stained  gold,  when  he  and  seven  others  had 
ambushed  a  bullion  escort  in  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua, 
Pancho  had  become  much  more  communicative  than  had 
been  his  wont.  Perhaps  he  looked  on  me  as  a  sort  of  acces- 
sory after  the  fact,  as,  in  a  measure,  I  was  ;  but  whatever  the 
cause,  certain  it  was  that  an  attachment  was  growing  up  be- 
tween us,  recently  cemented  still  more  strongly  by  his  having 
saved  my  life  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own,  in  rescuing 
me  from  a  band  of  torturing  Mezcalero  Apaches. 

I  knew  that  his  adventures,  when  a  member  of  a  band  of 
outlaws  in  Mexico  some  years  before,  were  wild  and  thrill- 
ing ;  and,  eager  as  I  was  to  learn  more  of  them,  I  had  long 
since  discovered  that  he  would  never  relate  his  reminiscences 
for  the  asking.  One  must  wait  patiently  till  the  mood  was 
on  him,  and  then  be  careful  not  to  interrupt  him  with  too 
many  questions.  Thus  it  was  that  when  he  broke  a  some- 
what prolonged  silence  with  the  words  quoted  above,  I  waited 
with  a  species  of  complacent  anticipation  for  what  was  to 
follow. 

"  Fourteen  years  ago,"  he  continued,  "my  cousin,  Antonio 
Carrasco,  was  a  wealthy  land-owner,  living  on  his  estate,  the 
Hacienda  de  las  Vinas,  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  City 
of  Mexico.  I  was  several  years  his  junior,  but  we  were  fast 
friends,  having  been  brought  up  together  from  boyhood.  I 
was  early  left  an  orphan,  and,  at  his  father's  death,  he  be- 
came my  guardian.  We  had  few  differences,  for  his  stronger 
will  controlled  mine  in  everything,  and,  where  he  led,  there 
I  followed.  He  had  been  married  two  years  to  a  beautiful 
girl,  one  of  the  belles  of  Mexican  society,  but  had  had  no 
children  by  her,  a  circumstance  that  he  afterward  had 
cause  to  consider  as  very  fortunate.  Her  people  had  been 
strong  Catholics,  and  she  herself  had  made  it  a  condition  of 
her  acceptance  of  his  suit  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way  in  matters  of  religion. 

(t  From  that  understanding  sprung  the  calamity  that  wrecked 
my  cousin's  life,  made  both  of  us  outlaws,  and  brought  him 
to  a  bloody  death.  For  he  it  was  who  was  afterward  captain 
of  our  band  of  *  foresters,3  and  was  massacred  by  the  sol- 
diers on  the  occasion  of  which  I  told  you,  when  out  of  eight 
men  I  alone  escaped  alive.  Carrasco  himself  was  a  Cath- 
olic, though  he  did  not  believe  in  having  a  priest  always 
around  the  house ;  but  he  remembered  his  promise  and 
made  no  objection,  when,  shortly  after  their  marriage,  Dona 
Ysabel  desired  a  resident  pastor  on  the  estate  to  take  charge 
of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  Thenceforward  the 
sleek,  smooth-faced  Padre  Pedro  became  a  fixture  of  the  house, 
gliding  in  and  out,  like  a  spy,  and  admitted  as  father  confessor 
at  all  times  to  the  presence  of  its  mistress.  Of  course  I  was 
a  frequent  visitor — in  fact,  almost  lived  at  Las  Vinas,  where 
I  was  treated  in  every  respect  as  a  member  of  the  family  ; 
and,  during  the  two  years  of  my  cousin's  married  life,  I 
never  noticed  the  slightest  circumstance  to  indicate  a  cloud 
on  the  matrimonial  horizon.  We  had  all  become  accustomed 
to  the  constant  presence  of  the  priest,  yet  I  could  never  over- 
come a  certain  repugnance  to  him  in  spite  of  his  unobtrusive 
ways. 

"  One  morning  I  was  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Carrasco  at  my  house  in  town  with  pale  face,  set  lips,  and 
bloodshot  eyes.  I  knew  these  were  the  signs  of  one  of  his 
ungovernable  outbursts  of  passion,  and  hastily,  with  some 
alarm,  inquired  what  was  wrong.  He  seated  himself,  and  with  a 
voice  that  he  intended  should  sound  natural,  but  which  only 
succeeded  in  sounding  hoarse  and  strained,  he  replied,  '  I 
have  been  trying  to  invent  some  new  way  of  killing  two  ene- 
mies of  mine,  so  that  they  shall  not  die  too  quick,  and  I 
think  I  have  succeeded.  Give  me  your  opinion.'  He  then 
unfolded  to  me  the  details  of  a  plan  that  made  me  shudder. 
'But  who  are  these  enemies,'  I  inquired,  'who  are  to  be 
punished  in  so  horrible  a  manner?'  'Dona  Ysabel  and 
the  Padre  Pedro,'  he  answered,  coolly.  He  then  explained 
to  me  that  two  days  previously  he  had  left  his  hacienda  to 
visit  a  distant  part  of  the  estate,  intending  to  be  absent  two 
or  three  days,  but,  on  reaching  the  place,  matters  had 
not  turned  out  as  he  had  expected,  and  he  had  started 
homeward  the  same  afternoon,  shaping  his  route  so  as  to 
pass  by  his  sheep  corrals.  On  reaching  them,  he  dis- 
mounted, and,  leaving  his  horse,  advanced  toward  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  shepherd,  which  was  in  a  grove  some  yards  in  ad- 
vance. As  he  approached  the  rear  wall  of  the  hut,  he  was 
astounded  to  hear  the  voice  of  Doha  Ysabel,  his  wife,  say- 
ing to  some  one  words  that  she  could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  a  right  to  say  to  any  one  but  her  husband. 

■'  .  le  could  not  believe  his  ears,  so  he  tried  his  eyes,  and, 
:  ing  through  the  small  aperture  in  the  wall  that  served  as 


a  window  to  the  wretched  hovel,  he  beheld  his  wife  in  the 
arms  of  the  padre.  The  totally  unsuspected  nature  of  such  a 
surprise,  together  with  the  enormity  of  his  rage,  held  him 
for  a  moment  speechless,  and  the  next  moment  he  walked 
quietly  away,  for  during  that  pause  it  had  flashed  across  his 
excited  brain  that  simple  killing  would  not  be  an  adequate 
punishment  for  the  guilty  ones,  and  since  he  could  have  them 
in  his  power  at  any  moment,  it  would  be  better  to  take  time 
to  devise  some  hideous  and  prolonged  torture.  Flinging 
himself  upon  his  horse  in  an  awful  storm  of  anger,  he 
slashed  him  with  the  spurs  into  a  wild,  frenzied  gallop  that 
lasted  far  into  the  night  and  until  the  poor  beast  fell  dead 
with  exhaustion.  There,  in  the  heart  of  a  rugged  mountain 
range,  his  tempestuous  thoughts  vanquishing  all  consciousness 
of  the  passage  of  time,  daylight  found  him,  and  by  sunrise 
he  had  regained  his  self-control,  and  had  also  matured  his 
plans.  Then  he  sought  me,  and  we  set  out  together  to  per- 
fect them. 

"  In  the  loneliest  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  twenty  leagues 
or  more  from  the  Hacienda  de  las  Vinas,  a  mountain  torrent 
roars  through  a  narrow  gorge  whose  perpendicular  walls  are 
several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  rugged  peaks  crowding 
around  are  black  and  shaggy  with  pines,  and  one  would 
think  that  no  human  voice  had  ever  disturbed  the  awful 
loneliness.  But  men  have  lived  there  once  ;  for  in  the  steep 
cliffs,  high  above  the  water,  there  are  dwellings  cut  into  the 
solid  rock,  and  walled  up  in  front,  with  window  holes  look- 
ing down  into  the  dizzy  chasm.  The  Indians  have  a  belief 
that  a  strange  race  of  people  made  those  caves,  and  walled 
them  up  to  escape  from  giants  who  drove  them  there  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  they  died  and  left  no  de- 
scendants. It  may  be  so,  but  I  have  seen  other  caves  like 
them  in  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua,  with  people  living  in 
them  who  are  very  small  and  black  and  very  timid.  When 
one  meets  them  in  the  woods  they  run  and  hide. 

"  These  caves  in  the  walls  of  the  gorge  are  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  the  people  who 
once  lived  in  them  must  have  reached  them  by  long,  ladders 
from  below  ;  but  one  of  them  is  much  higher  than  the  rest,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  cliffs, 
and  there  is  a  narrow  tunnel  leading  into  it  from  a  lateral 
canon  where  a  torrent  has  cut  a  steep  gorge  half-way  dofcn 
the  cliff.  Carrasco  and  I  journeyed  there  at  once,  after  he 
had  told  me  his  plan,  and  we  prepared  the  higher  cave  for 
the  reception  of  the  lovers,  leaving  there  a  bag  of  dried  meat 
and  a  pig-skin  full  of  water. 

"  The  next  day  we  returned  to  Las  Vinas,  where  the  lovers, 
unaware  that  they  had  been  discovered  in  their  crime,  met 
us  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Fearing  that  his  wife 
would  take  alarm  at  the  slightest  change  in  his  demeanor, 
Carrasco  held  himself  under  admirable  control,  and  relaxed 
none  of  his  customary  attentions  j  though  he  informed  her 
that  he  must  depart  again  on  the  morrow  to  be  absent  sev- 
eral days.  Accordingly,  in  the  morning  he  bade  Doha 
Ysabel  an  affectionate  adieu,  and  I  also  departed  as  if  for 
the  city.  We  knew  that  the  lovers  would  be  eager  to  meet 
at  their  old  tryst,  and  our  plans  were  laid  accordingly. 

"  Two  hours  later,  we  met  in  the  grove  near  the  shep- 
herd's hut,  Carrasco  bringing  two  mozos  with  him,  who 
were  in  his  pay  and  also  in  his  power.  All  of  us  were 
mounted,  and  the  mozos  each  led  an  extra  saddled  horse. 
Taking  a  position  commanding  all  approaches  to  the  door 
of  the  hut,  Carrasco  awaited  the  hoped-for  coming  of  the 
lovers,  nor  was  he  disappointed.  They  came  on  horseback, 
and,  leaving  the  animals  at  the  corral,  entered  the  hut. 
Carrasco  stole  softly  to  the  little  back  window,  and  shortly 
after  turned  and  signaled  us  to  approach.  We  moved  care- 
fully round  to  the  doorway — there  was  no  door — and  en- 
tered in  a  body.  The  lovers  were  caught ;  they  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  stood  in  silence — the  priest  trembling  and 
craven,  but  the  woman,  erect  in  her  beauty,  with  scornful 
lip  and  flashing  eyes. 

"  Not  a  word  was  uttered  until  the  injured  husband, 
hoarse  with  passion,  ordered  them  bound.  When  the  mozos 
had  bound  their  hands  behind  them  and  were  hurrying  them 
into  the  grove  toward  the  horses,  I  followed  ;  but  when  I 
turned  back  to  observe  Carrasco,  he  had  disappeared. 
Shortly  after,  when  the  captives  had  been  firmly  secured  in 
their  saddles  with  rawhide  thongs  that  never  stretch  or 
break,  two  pistol-shots  echoed  from  the  distance.  Ten  min- 
utes had  passed  when  Carrasco  appeared,  and  silently  mount- 
ing his  horse,  led  off  through  the  forest,  the  mozos  follow- 
ing, leading  each  a  captive  horse  and  rider,  while  I  brought 
up  the  rear.  He  had  returned  to  slaughter  two  herders, 
who  had  been  posted  by  Doha  Ysabel  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  any  one  from  the  hacienda.  He  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  would  have  balked  his  owrf  vengeance  by  kill- 
ing the  lovers  on  the  spot,  had  he  not  sated  himself  some- 
what with  the  blood  of  the  herders,  and  that  they  richly  de- 
served their  fate  for  their  baseness  in  betraying  their  master. 
Nevertheless,  but  for  that  act,  we  would  never  have  been 
outlaws,  for  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them  lived  long  enough 
to  put  the  authorities  on  our  trail,  and  henceforth  we  were 
hunted  men. 

"  Onward  we  rode,  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and  part  of  the 
night,  sometimes  on  a  gallop  and  again  walking  our  horses 
over  ground  that  was  too  rough  for  rapid  travel.  It  was  nj 
easy  ride,  and  to  the  captives,  bound  rigidly  as  they  were,  it 
must  have  been  torture.  Doha  Ysabel  was  a  graceful  and 
accomplished  horsewoman  ;  but  she  was  bound  man-fashion 
in  the  saddle,  and  her  suffering  must  have  been  acute,  though 
she  never  uttered  a  complaint.  As  for  the  wretched  priest, 
he  made  no  attempt  during  the  latter  half  of  the  jou.rney  to 
repress  his  groans  and  cries  for  mercy.  But  Ihey  woke  no 
pity  in  my  breast,  and  I  knew  they  were  music  to  the  ears 
of  Carrasco.  It  was  past  midnight  when  we  o*rew  rein 
under  the  black  shadows  of  the  pines  that  shro  jdecjf  the  sum- 
mits of  those  awful  cliffs,  and  from  far  below  us  came  the 
hoarse,  sullen  roar  of  the  lonely  torrent. 

The  captives  were  taken  from  their  horses  and  Carrasco 
led  the  way,  torch  in  hand,  down  the  steep  side  of  the  lateral 
gorge,  where  it  was  necessary  to  pick  one's  way  carei1  Hy 
between  masses  of  loose  rock  and   bunches  of  milevol  nt 


cactus.  Presently  the  torch  and  its  bearer  disappeared  into 
the  mouth  of  the  low  tunnel  leading  to  the  cave-dwelling, 
and  the  mozos  followed,  pushing  their  weary  captives  be- 
fore them.  Soon  we  all  stood  in  the  narrow  chamber,  but 
a  few  yards  in  length  and  two  paces  in  width  ;  Carrasco, 
with  flaring  torch,  facing  us  at  the  farther  end.  Then  the 
mozos  fell  back,  and  the  victims  stood  in  the  presence  of 
their  judge  and  executioner.  For  a  moment  he  gazed  at 
them  with  cold  eye,  and  then  he  spoke :  '  Lady  and 
cavalier,  I  offer  you  a  better  apartment  than  the  poor  hut  in 
which  I  found  you  this  morning.  Here  you  will  be  safe 
from  the  curiosity  of  all  prying  eyes,  for  no  one  will  ever 
again  interrupt  you  in  your  love-scenes.  If  you  should 
feel  hunger,  there  is  meat ;  if  you  thirst,  there  is  water. 
You  will  not  feel  lonely,  for  you  have  each  other's  company, 
and  before  I  go  I  will  join  you  together  till  death  do  you 
part,  though,  in  faith,  I'm  no  priest.'  With  that  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  two  iron  collars,  with  hasps  and  padlocks, 
joined  together  by  an  iron  chain  one  foot  in  length,  and,  as 
they  stood  before  him  stupefied  with  horror,  quickly  clasped 
and  locked  one  round  the  neck  of  each,  leaving  them  face  to 
face  and  so  closely  united  that  the  slightest  movement  of  one 
of  them  entailed  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  other. 

"  During  the  whole  scene  neither  of  them  uttered  a  word, 
though  the  eyes  of  Doha  Ysabel  flashed  and  her  lips  curled 
with  contempt  as  she  glanced  at  her  lover's  trembling  knees 
and  terror-haunted  face.  We  filed  out  of  the  cave,  Carrasco 
coming  last  with  the  torch  and  leaving  the  lovers  to  dark- 
ness and  slow  death,  and,  as  the  hoarse,  distant  voice  of  the 
torrent  sounded  through  the  entrance,  I  shuddered  to  think 
that  as  they  suffered  through  the  long  hours  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  end,  that  muffled  sound  would  be  all  that  was 
left  to  them  of  the  world  without.  Uniting  our  efforts,  we 
closed  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  with  a  huge- bowlder,  and  left 
the  place  forever,  Carrasco  leading  the  way  in  gloomy 
silence."  P.  C.  BlCKNELL. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1894. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Heritage. 
The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands. 

And  miles  of  brick  and  stone  and  gold, 
And  he  inherits  soft,  white  hands, 

And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold. 

Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares  : 
A  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft,  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants, 

H's  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare; 
With  sated  heart  he  hears  the  pants 

Of  toiling  hands  with  brown  arms  bare, 

And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit, 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 
A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit 

Content  that  from  employment  springs, 

A  heart  that  in  its  labor  sings  ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor  ; 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow  feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son  I  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands  ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whiten,  soft,  white  hands — 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee, 

O  poor  man's  son  t  scorn  not  thy  state  ; 

There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 
In  nn-rely  being  rich  and  great; 

Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 

And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign  ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod. 

Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last  ; 
Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 

Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 

By  record  of  a  well -filled  past ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 

—James  Russell  Lowell, 


Many  people  may  have  "a  good  deal  of  taste  and  all  bad." 
This  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  purchasers  of  the 
late  Mr.  Deeming's  personal  property  at  Melbourne.  The 
axe  and  knife  with  which  he  murdered  his  victim  fetched 
about  twenty-five  dollars,  we  are  told,  and  the  spade  with 
which  he  dug  her  grave  five  dollars.  "  His  clothing  was 
eagerly  bid  for,  even  down  to  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  patched 
socks."  This  is  strange  enough,  since  while  he  was  await- 
ing his  trial  nobody  would  have  stood  in  his  shoes  for  any- 
thing. 

Sims  Reeves,  England's  famous  tenor,  receives  seven  dol- 
lars and  a  half  per  hour  for  teaching  at  the  London  Guild- 
hall School.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  fees  he  receives  from 
pupils. 


February  12,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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PANTOMIME    IN    LONDON. 


Our  Correspondent    Discusses    One   of  England's    National  Institu- 
tions—Fairy-Tales and  Ballets— Pretty  Sights  at 
London  Theatres. 


The  Christmas  pantomime  has  been  an  institution  in  Eng- 
land for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half — it  was  produced  in  its 
present  form  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  John  Rich,  who 
produced  the  "Beggars'  Opera"  and  died  a  wealthy  man  in 
1 76 1 — but  it  did  not  attain  to  anything  like  its  present  vogue 
until  the  early  "forties."  Now  Boxing-Day  would  not  be 
Boxing-Day  without  the  pantomine  to  top  it  off,  and  it  will 
probably  be  so  till  the  end  of  time,  for  children  do  not  mold 
their  tastes  to  suit  the  fads  and  fashions  of  the  moment,  and 
children — old  as  well  as  young — are  the  patrons  for  whom 
managers  put  on  Christmas  pantomimes. 

It  is  to  the  standard  literature  of  the  nursery  that  the 
writers  of  modern  pantomimes  go  for  their  themes — for  the 
harlequinade  has  been  subordinated  in  the  modern  panto- 
mime to  some  other  story,  and  it  is  only  incidentally  to  the 
adventures  of  some  fairy  prince  that  we  see  Clown  play  his 
pranks  on  Pantaloon,  while  the  brilliant  Harlequin  is  flashing 
in  and  out  of  the  scene  and  winning  the  love  of  the  fair 
Columbine.  The  Stage  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  list 
of  one  hundred  pantomimes  now  being  given  in  the  leading 
London  and  provincial  theatres,  and  finds  that  in  them  all 
only  twenty-four  stories  are  treated.  At  the  head  of  the  list 
is  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp,  which  is  to 
be  seen  at  fourteen  theatres,  and  also  from  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  are  Ali  Baba  and  Sinbad,  who  nightly  discover  the 
treasures  of  the  forty  thieves  and  visit  strange  countries  at 
six  and  five  theatres  respectively.  Two  national  heroes  of 
all  Britons  run  neck  and  neck  for  the  second  place,  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Dick  Whittington  being  presented  at  twelve 
theatres  each.  Then  come  "Cinderella"  at  ten,  "Little 
Red  Riding  Hood"  at  seven,  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk"  at 
six,  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood"  at  five,  "Bo- Peep"  at  four, 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast"  and  " Bluebeard "  at  three  each, 
"  Boy  Blue  "  at  two,  and  "  Goody  Two  Shoes,"  "  Jack  and 
Jill,"  "  Mother  Goose,"  and  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty  "  at  one 
each,  with  seven  theatres  grouped  as  "  miscellaneous." 

In  London,  popular  favor  is  divided  between  "  Robinson 
Crusoe"  at  Drury  Lane  and  "Cinderella"  at  the  Lyceum. 
They  indicate  so  distinctly  the  two  roads,  one  of  which  pan- 
tomime must  take  in  the  future,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give 
them  more  than  passing  notice.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  every 
one  knows  equally  well  that  that  fact  is  a  guaranty  that 
nothing  that  money  can  provide,  and  a  wonderful  intuition 
as  to  the  tendency  of  the  popular  taste  can  devise,  will  be 
lacking  in  a  Drury  Lane  production.  At  the  same  time, 
11  Druriolanus  "  has,  perhaps,  given  us  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  The  preparations  for  "Robinson  Crusoe"  are  said 
to  have  cost  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  performance. 

The  opening  scene  shows  Robinson  Crusoe  setting  forth 
from  the  docks,  and  presently  we  are  treated  to  a  ship- 
wreck scene  that  is  a  marvel  of  stage  mechanism.  Then 
follows  a  scene  "under  the  sea,"  where  an  elaborate  fish 
ballet  permits  us  to  witness  crabs,  oysters,  lobsters,  mer- 
maids, and  scores  of  other  finny  denizens  of  the  deep,  dan- 
cing intricate  and  pretty  measures.  The  next  ballet  takes 
place  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  where  there  is  a  grand 
procession  of  natives  in  fantastic  and  beautiful  garb  and  a 
novel  ballet.  This  is  followed  by  a  scene  in  front  of 
Crusoe's  hut,  where  the  personages  of  the  play  are  taking 
tea  and  being  amused  by  tableaux,  songs,  and  dances. 
And  finally  comes  the  piece  de  resistance,  "  The  History  of 
England  in  Twenty  Minutes,"  a  series  of  scenes  in  which 
are  represented  the  principal  event  in  the  life  of  each 
English  sovereign,  from  William  the  Conqueror  down  to 
her  present  majesty.  The  last  tableau  is  by  far  the  most 
magnificent,  showing  Queen  Victoria  at  the  back,  surrounded 
by  the  royal  family,  while  grouped  about  and  below  her  are 
soldiers,  courtiers,  ladies,  pages,  and  all  manner  of  person- 
ages from  the  earlier  periods,  the  whole  making  a  gorgeous 
picture  of  artistically  massed  hues. 

"Lavish"  and  "gorgeous"  are  the  words  that  first  come 
to  hand  in  describing  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  therein  lies 
the  criticism  to  be  made  against  it.  Sir  Augustus  has  levied 
on  the  "  'alls  "  and  crowded  his  performances  with  fetching 
songs,  amusing  comedians,  and  graceful  dancers,  and  his 
ballets  are  gorgeously  costumed — so  far  as  the  costumes  go  : 
the  display  of  feminine  charms  is  so  entirely  frank  as  to  leave 
practically  nothing  to  the  imagination.  In  fact,  "  Robinson 
Crusoe "  caters  to  the  sensuous  in  our  nature  and  is  unre- 
deemed by  any  elevated  or  poetic  characteristic. 

"  Cinderella,"  on  the  other  hand,  as  given  at  the  Lyceum, 
is  a  singulary  poetic  and  beautiful  pantomime,  and  brings  no 
disgrace  on  the  scene  of  Henry  Irving's  triumphs.  It  is  the 
joint  production  of  Horace  Lennard  and  Oscar  Barrett,  and, 
while  the  former  has  made  a  very  pretty  book  for  the  play, 
Mr.  Barrett  has  fitted  it  with  music  which  greatly  enhances 
the  charm  of  the  performance.  The  numbers  include  many 
selections  from  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Schubert.  Rubin- 
stein, Delibes,  and  such  masters,  and  Mr.  Barrett  has  him- 
self composed  some  very  pleasing  numbers.  The  dresses 
are  most  artistic  in  themselves  and  in  the  color-schemes  into 
which  they  enter,  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
masks  and  mechanical  devices  are  ingenious  and  diverting. 

The  old  fairy-tale  is  closely  followed  in  the  pantomime, 
and  here  "  Cinderella  "  differs  again  from  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
in  the  fact  that  the  divertissements  in  it  are  incidental  and  the 
story  is  one  to  hold  the  spectator's  interest,  while  in  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe "  the  divertissements  are  everything  and  the 
story  nowhere.  Perhaps,  however,  one  reason  we  feel  so 
lively  a  sympathy  for  Cinderella  is  that  that  young  person  is 
impersonated  by  an  extremely  pleasing  girl.  She  is  Miss 
EUaline  Terriss,  the  daughter  of  William  Terriss  who  has 
been  playing  in  America  with  Henry  Irving,  and  besides  be- 


ing a  pretty  girl,  with  a  sweet  voice,  she  takes  her  role  very 
seriously  and  is  always  Cinderella,  instead  of  a  pert  young 
miss  in  a  pantomime.  So,  too,  do  the  others  in  the  company 
enact  their  roles  as  conscientiously  as  if  the .  play  were  a 
melodrama.     The  effect  is  very  satisfying. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  ballets  in  "Cinderella"  occurs 
in  the  first  scene.  It  is  in  the  wood  where  the  cinder  girl 
first  meets  Prince  Felix.  While  she  lies  sleeping  there,  the 
"autumn  leaves"  dance  in  the  wind,  and  these  graceful 
maidens,  with  their  swirling  garments  in  which  are  all  the 
brilliant  hues  of  autumn,  present  a  wonderfully  pretty  pict- 
ure. Other  striking  scenes  are  those  in  which  the  pumpkin, 
mice,  and  lizards  are  transformed  by  the  fairy  godmother — 
Miss  Susie  Vaughan,  sister  of  Kate  Vaughan — into  a  coach- 
and-four,  with  footmen  up  behind  ;  and  the  ballet  of  the 
fairy  dressing-room,  in  which  at  the  command  of  the  sylph 
Coquette — little  Minnie  Terry,  a  niece  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
— the  various  articles  of  a  coquette's  toilet  come  forth,  en- 
acted by  little  tots  of  assorted  sizes,  and  go  through  the 
figures  of  a  pretty  ballet.  But  the  last  scene,  that  of  the 
ball  in  the  prince's  palace,  is  the  finest.  In  it  is  shown  "  The 
History  of  the  Dance,"  in  which  various  ballets  are  danced 
by  girls  costumed  in  the  garb  of  various  epochs  and  coun- 
tries. -Finally  the  future  happiness  of  Cinderella  and  the 
prince  is  shadowed  forth  in  a  brilliant  transformation  scene 
entitled  "  From  Storm  to  Sunshine,"  to  the  music  of  Bee- 
thoven's "  Pastoral  Symphony." 

Of  course  there  are  quantities  of  other  pantomimes  at 
other  theatres,  to  say  nothing  of  Bolossy  Kiralfy's  new  spec- 
tacle at  Olympia,  "  Constantinople  ;  or,  Revels  of  the  East," 
than  which  no  more  magnificent  spectacular  display  has  ever 
been  seen  ;  it  is  the  realization  of  Kiralfy's  life  ambition  and 
employs  nearly  two  thousand  dancers.  But  "Cinderella" 
and  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  represent  the  two  schools  of  panto- 
mime, so  to  speak,  and  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
which  shall  survive  :  the  gorgeousness  that  panders  to  the 
modern  sybarite,  or  the  poetic  beauty  that  appeals  to  the 
child  in  all  of  us.  PICCADILLY. 

London,  December  30,  1893. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  modern  small  bullet  is  a  most 
humanitarian  invention,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  produce 
such  an  extensive  destruction  of  tissue  on  entering  the  body 
as  the  large,  heavy  missile  of  the  near  past.  But  this  is  a 
most  absurd  assumption.  The  Lebel  pattern  of  fire-arms  is  that 
now  generally  employed  in  the  infantry  forces  of  the  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English  armies  ;  all  using  the  Schwalb 
smokeless  powder.  The  Roumanian  army  have  lately 
adopted  the  Mannlicher  rifle,  which  it  appears  from  the  ex- 
tensive experiments  of  Demosthenes  is  the  most  powerful, 
the  lightest,  and  the  most  accurate  of  all.  Its  destructive 
energy7  is  something  too  great  to  contemplate.  One-half  the 
volume  of  Schwalb's  powder  possesses  more  than  double  the 
projecting  power  of  the  older  kinds.  It  enables  one  to 
make  accurate  aim.  Being  thus  light  and  concentrated  in 
potency,  the  soldier  going  into  action  can  carry  comfortably 
in  his  cartouch  nearly  four  times  as  many  cartridges  as  in 
former  times.  With  the  breech-loading,  revolving  rifle  it  is 
estimated  that  from  twenty  to  forty  accurate  shots  can  be 
fired  in  a  minute.  Demosthenes  placed  three  cadavers  in  a 
standing  position,  with  their  clothes  on,  from  one  to  two  cen- 
timetres apart.  They  were  then  fired  at  with  this  weapon  at 
a  distance  of  a  thousand  metres,  or  about  half  a  mile,  with 
the  result  that  the  bullet,  when  it  was  not  arrested 
by  a  bone,  passed  completely  through  the  first  two  bodies. 
At  five  hundred  metres  it  tore  completely  through  all  the 
bodies  in  most  cases.  In  all,  it  went  through  the  first  two 
in  every  instance,  doing  great  destruction  to  the  osseous 
structures.  His  experimental  work  was  extended  to  the 
living  animal,  a  large  number  of  horses  having  been  thus 
sacrificed.  The  compound  action  which  the  peculiar  bore  of 
the  rifle  imparts  to  the  missile  is  such  that,  when  it  strikes, 
it  so  rotates  and  revolves  on  itself  that  it  makes  a  very  large 
wound.  In  the  greater  number  of  horses  bit  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile — when  the  bullet  entered  any  of  the  cavi- 
ties— death  frequently  was  instantaneous  through  hemor- 
rhage. At  twelve  hundred  metres,  or  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 
wounds  inflicted  by  this  missile  were  mortal,  the  ball  passing 
through  several  coils  of  the  intestine,  whether  filled  or  empty, 
and  extensively  lacerating  any  of  the  viscera  that  it  came  in 
contact  with.  Hence  the  field-hospital  must  be  placed  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  rear,  as  the  zone  of  danger  is  every- 
where within  three  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand 
metres,  and  it  will  be  a  serious  affair  to  remove  with  celerity 
a  great  number  of  wounded.  From  all  of  which  it  is  curious 
to  know  from  what  side  any  one  can  regard  the  Lebel  or 
Mannlicher  musket  in  its  effects  as  "humanitarian." 


At  the  German  imperial  hunts  it  is  now  the  practice  to 
keep  a  careful  record  of  the  names  of  the  sportsmen  and  of 
the  game  killed  by  each  of  them.  A  guest  may  get  posses- 
sion of  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  the  horns  of  a  buck,  or  the 
tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  if  he  wants  to  carry  any  such  memen- 
toes of  the  sport ;  but  the  body  of  an  animal  can  not  be 
obtained  unless  its  full  market  value  is  paid  to  the  treasury 
of  the  court  hunting  office.  Even  Emperor  Wilhelm  is  sub- 
ject to  the  rule,  and  the  whole  of  the  game  which  is  killed  is 
sold  to  dealers. 

^  ■  * 

A  butcher  of  Saragossa  won  the  prize  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  Spanish  Lottery  at  new- 
year's.  He  had  split  his  ticket  among  some  two  hundred 
partners,  but  retained  the  greater  share.  He  gave  four 
hundred  dollars  to  the  official  who  paid  the  money,  two  hun- 
dred to  a  blind  beggar  who  told  him  the  lucky  number,  and 
distributed  meat  free  to  every  applicant  for  several  days. 


A  feature  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Bos- 
ton, of  which  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  pastor,  is  the 
adult  class  on  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  held  every  Sun- 
day noon. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Senator  Hoar  dictates  all  his  correspondence  to  his  sten- 
ographer in  the  Senate  chamber  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

Senator  Palmer's  wife  takes  lunch  with  him  every  day  in 
the  Senate  restaurant.  A  cocktail  for  the  senator  invariably 
precedes  the  lunch. 

Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  has  stopped  patronizing 
news-clipping  bureaus.  He  found  it  monotonous  to  receive 
bushels  of  items  about  his  "  remarkable  intellectual  vigor  at 
eighty-three." 

Paris  is  evincing  much  interest  in  the  forthcoming  mar- 
riage of  M.  Georges  Hugo,  grandson  of  the  poet  and  novel- 
ist, and  Mile.  Pauline  Menard-Dorian,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
best-dressed  girl  in  France. 

Senor  Don  Austin  Maldonado,  his  two  brothers,  and  his 
sister,  all  living  in  Madrid,  have  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  Mexican  Government  as  descendants  of  the  Aztec  King 
Montezuma,  and  are  to  be  allowed  pensions  accordingly. 

Private  Secretary  Thurber  is  making  a  scrap  -  book 
whereof  the  contents  will  concern  himself  exclusively.  He 
is  a  subscriber  to  a  clipping  bureau.  It  is  hinted  that 
he  rejects  those  paragraphs  which  refer  to  his  personal 
vanity. 

Vaillant,  the  late  anarchist,  had  his  photograph  taken  only 
a  few  days  before  the  outrage  at  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  three  and  a  half  hours  before  he  threw  the 
bomb  he  called  for  a  dozen  copies  and  posted  them  to  vari- 
ous people. 

Senator  Walthall  was  regarded  as  the  only  distinctive  type 
in  Congress  of  the  Southern  statesman.  Physically  he  is 
tall  and  spare,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  long  black  hair,  a 
piercing  eye,  and  a  proud  carriage  that  sets  off  the  punctil- 
ious courteousness  of  his  manners. 

The  Earl  of  Lovelace,  who  died  recently  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-eight,  was  not  only  the  husband  of  Byron's 
only  child,  but  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  Lady  Catherine  Grey.  He  was  an  architect,  a 
landscape  gardener,  and  an  engineer. 

When  "progressing"  through  the  streets  to  perform  some 
ceremony,  the  Prince  of  Wales  takes  off  his  hat  twelve 
times,  on  an  average,  a  minute — that  is,  the  almost  incredi- 
ble number  of  seven  hundred  times  an  hour.  The  prince 
requires  a  new  brim  to  his  hat  every  fortnight 

Prince  Hatzfeld  is  by  no  means  the  dissipated  and  broken- 
down  wreck  which  the  paragraphers  painted  him  at  the  time 
he  married.  He  carries  his  shoulders  well  back,  walks  after 
the  fashion  of  a  military  man,  has  a  clear  eye,  and  a  color 
that  many  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  might  envy.  His  rubicund 
face  is  decorated  by  a  blonde  mustache. 

One  of  Dickens's  grandsons  has  just  entered  the  British 
navy.  This  is  Gerald  Charles  Dickens,  second  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  Fielding  Dickens,  Q.  C.  The  boy,  who  is  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  has  passed  the  usual  examination  well  up  in 
the  list.  By  the  way,  all  the  grandsons  of  Dickens  bear  the 
name  of  Charles,  which  is  affectionately  preserved  in  the 
family. 

Caldwell  H.  Colt,  commodore  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  who  died  a  fortnight  ago  in  Florida,  was  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  yachtsmen  in  Eastern  waters.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  inventor  of  Colt's  revolver  and  inherited  a  large 
fortune,  and  he  in  turn  leaves  an  estate  of  from  a  million  to 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  his  mother,  she  being  the  next 
of  kin. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  just  left  the  Russian 
army,  to  wear  his  uniform  again  only  in  case  of  war.  He  is 
an  exile  without  a  home,  for  the  famous  villa  of  Prangins,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  Lake  Leman,  is  forever  closed. 
His  one  ambition  was  to  become  a  great  soldier ;  the  privi- 
lege was  denied  him  in  France  and  he  went  to  Russia.  Now 
he  lays  down  his  sword  and  intends  to  travel. 

Bourke  Cockran  has  the  greatest  voice  in  either  House 
of  Congress.  It  is  the  loudest  and  strongest,  and  would  be 
the  most  musical  if  he  did  not  so  soon  become  hoarse  with 
excitement.  Cockran  will  be  forty  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  he  looks,  except  for  the  thick  growth  of  hair  on 
his  head,  almost  as  old  as  his  chum,  Tom  Reed,  who  is 
fifty-four.  He  came  to  the  country  in  1S71,  poor  and  with 
only  a  fair  education.  He  worked  and  studied  hard,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  wealthiest  lawyers  in  the  country. 

Bishop  McNierny,  of  Albany,  who  died  a  few  days  ago, 
was  secretary  of  the  three  commissioners,  Archbishop 
Hughes,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  who  were 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  France  to  prevent  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  by  those  powers,  and  he  was  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  that  historic  commission.  He  kept  the 
records  of  their  proceedings,  rich  in  material  of  historic 
interest,  until,  a  few  years  ago,  believing  it  better  that  they 
should  never  be  published,  he  threw  them  all  into  his 
furnace. 

Crispi  is  worth  perhaps  one  million  dollars,  amassed  in 
politics  and  in  law,  mostly  politics,  his  enemies  say.  During 
Rudini's  lease  of  power,  his  predecessor  again  took  up  the 
practice  of  law,  and  also  became  a  high-priced  contributor  to 
several  foreign  magazines.  The  Marquis  Rudini  at  this 
time  was  the  richest  prime  minister  in  Europe,  his  fortune 
being  estimated  at  seven  millions  of  dollars.  His  only  rival 
in  the  way  of  money  was  Lord  Rosebery.  Of  other  En- 
glish ministers  of  state  possessing  large  fortunes,  Lord 
Ripon,  the  colonial  minister,  should  be  named.  He  is  said 
to  have  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Cli 
von  Caprivi  is  poor,  and  so  is  Prince  Winddisc 
Austrian  premier. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  12,  1894. 


ZOE,   THE   CIRCUS-RIDER. 

How  She  Put  her  Lover's  Colonel  Through  his  Paces. 

"  But,  colonel " 

"  No,  I  tell  you  !  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  but  your  con- 
tinual absences  have  been  noticed  in  the  regiment.  Here- 
after you  must  remain  here." 

"  But,  colonel " 

"  No,  1  say  ;  you  can  not  go  ! " 

"But,  colonel,  I  want  only  twenty-four  hours " 

"  Ah  1  I  see,  to  pass  the  day  at  Paris.  What  do  you 
do  in  Paris,  anyway?  Women,  women,  of  course,  always 
women  !  Bah  !  it's  sickening  how  the  young  men  of  to-day 
plunge  into  such  stupidities  !  Woman  is  an  inferior,  mis- 
chievous being  who  should  be  stricken  absolutely  from  the 
life  of  every  man — particularly  an  officer's.  Read,  work,  do 
what  you  please  here,  but  as  for  going  elsewhere,  give  up 
all  thought  of  it.  Do  you  understand?"  And  Colonel  de 
Belpoygne  put  his  horse  to  the  trot. 

Crushed  and  disconsolate,  Marcel  returned  to  his  com- 
pany. Never  before  had  the  colonel  shown  himself  so  stub- 
born, so  whimsical.  Worse  than  all,  never  had  he  been 
known  to  reverse  a  decision.  No  more  leaves  of  absence. 
It  was  settled  ;  Marcel  knew  it,  and  also  that  Zoe  would  be 
waiting  him.  For  he  had  already  written  her  that  he 
would  be  at  the  circus  that  evening.  She  would  look  for  him 
in  his  usual  place — one  of  those  stools  with  which  the 
habituis  of  the  place  loved  to  incumber  the  passage — the 
third  to  the  left,  near  the  entrance  to  the  boxes. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  circus  he  had  never  missed  a 
Saturday,  and  he  had  always  witnessed  Zoe's  arrival,  breath- 
less and  smiling,  finishing  dressing  as  she  ran,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  give  him  a  greeting  before  her  number.  This 
evening  she  would  not  find  him. 

The  devil  fly  away  with  the  colonel  !  And  Marcel,  scowl- 
ing and  fuming,  gazed  with  an  irritated  eye  at  his  chief  spirit- 
edly caracoling  before  him,  content  with  the  small  lecture 
delivered  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  pain  he  had  given. 
Kind  and  considerate  when  what  he  called  his  "dignity " 
was  not  in  question,  he  was  wholly  intractable  when  it  was, 
or  he  fancied  that  it  might  be.  Nevertheless,  his  regiment 
loved  him,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  tempests  of  anger  that 
swept  impartially  the  entire  quarter,  and  he  loved  his  men 
and  permitted  many  a  small  lapse  and  peccadillo  to  pass  un- 
noticed upon  the  score  of  human  weakness,  so  long  as  it  did 
not  reflect  upon  the  regiment.  But  women — ah  !  you  have 
heard  his  lecture  to  Marcel ;  it  only  remains  to  add  that  so 
far — and  they  had  watched  him  ceaselessly — not  a  single  weak 
spot  of  this  kind  had  the  regiment  been  able  to  discover  in 
the  armor  of  their  gallant  but  irascible  colonel.  None  knew 
this  better  than  Marcel  himself;  but  to-day — to-day  of  all 
days — the  colonel  had  been  so  hard,  so  fierce,  so  utterly,  un- 
reasonably cranky — truly,  it  smacked  of  a  hidden  motive. 
A  hidden  motive  ?     Exactly  ;  but  what  ? 

Marcel  was  still  revolving  this  conundrum,  when,  reenter- 
ing the  court  of  the  quarter  to  view  his  company  going 
past,  he  chanced  to  stop  near  his  chief,  at  the  moment  talk- 
ing to  the  surgeon -major. 

"  Then,"  said  the  latter,  listening  respectfully,  "  you  go  to- 
night, colonel?" 

"  Yes,  to  Mans,  to  shoot  partridges.  I  shall  not  be  back 
before  Monday  morning." 

Marcel  smothered  a  cry  of  joy  5  a  ray  of  light  had  pierced 
the  darkness. 

Could  he  get  himself  excused  from  the  weekly  "call" 
and  fly  to  Paris  by  the  seven  P.  m.  express,  he  would  still  be 
in  time  for  Zoe's  entrance  ;  next  morning  he  could  return 
before  the  mess  hour  and  no  one  would  ever  suspect  his 
little  trip. 

Drill  hour  over,  Marcel  wasted  no  time  in  getting  to  his 
room  ;  he  lathered  himself  with  rice-powder,  sketched  with 
burnt  cork  and  a  wad  of  cotton  a  consumptive  circle  under 
each  eye,  and  then,  with  a  last  satisfied  glance  at  the 
mirror,  betook  himself  to  the  yard  where  they  were  groom- 
ing the  horses. 

The  officer  of  the  day,  a  good  soul  risen  from  the  ranks, 
was  there  inspecting  the  process. 

"  Heavens,  lieutenant,"  he  cried,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Marcel,  "but  you  have  got  a  face  on  you  !" 

Marcel  groaned  dismally,  responding  feebly :  "  Head- 
ache, captain,  and  a  regular  corker " 

"  The  sun  this  morning,  doubtless.  Better  go  in  again, 
lieutenant,  and  lie  down  a  while " 

"  Lie  down  !     To  get  up  again  immediately?" 

"For  the  'call,'  you  mean?  Oh,  I'll  excuse  you.  Go 
in,  go  in,  I  say,  man  ;  I  order  you.  A  good  night's  sleep 
will  cure  that  head  of  yours." 

And  Marcel,  inwardly  delighted,  obeyed,  explained  to  his 
orderly  that  if  they  came  to  ask  news  of  him,  he  would  be 
"sleeping"  profoundly  till  eleven  the  next  morning,  then 
dressed  himself  leisurely  and  arrived  at  the  station  just  in 
time  to  leap  into  the  train.  He  had  encountered  no  one  ; 
seven  o'clock  was  the  dinner-hour,  and,  besides,  it  was  al- 
ready quite  dark. 

At  the  first  stop  they  made  he  got  out,  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
began  to  pace  the  platform,  glancing  carelessly  as  he  passed 
at  the  interior  of  the  coaches.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  stared, 
and  sprang  back  as  if  confronted  by  a  ghost.  There,  by 
the  open  door  of  the  coach  at  his  elbow  he  had  seen  the  face 
of  Colonel  Belpoygne,  who  was  sleeping  peacefully. 

By  what  strange  hocus-pocus  did  Colonel  Belpoygne,  gone 
to  shoot  partridges  at  Mans,  lie  sleeping  in  the  express 
for  Paris?  Had  he  found  out  his — Marcel's— absence  and 
taken  the  train  to  catch  him  ?  Was  he  really  asleep  now  or 
only  feigning  ?  But  why,  if  chasing  Marcel,  should  he  be 
in  a  dress-suit  ?  And  in  a  dress-suit  the  colonel  certainly 
was,  as  any  one  could  see  through  the  open  buttons  of  his 
pearl-gray  top-coat — a  top-coat  that  he  wore  only  on  state 
n.-casfcias. 

"larcel,  deeply  curious,  returned  to  his  own  compartment, 
to  leave  it  again  till  Paris  was  reached  and  he  had  seen 


the   colonel  pass   before   him   at   a   smart   walk,   valise  *in 
hand. 

More  and  more  curious  and  puzzled,  Marcel,  in  his  turn, 
started  off  at  a  run,  dined  at  a  noted  caf£,  and  at  half-past 
nine  sharp  entered  the  circus  building.  The  scene,  in  spite 
of  the  season,  was  a  brilliant  one.  A  tour  of  the  stable  as- 
sured him  that  Zoe  had  just  arrived  and  had  gone  to  her 
room  to  dress.  So  he  strolled  out  into  the  corridor  to  glance 
over  the  hall. 

A  painful  surprise  awaited  him.  There,  facing  him  in  the 
front  row,  the  "  bald-heads' row "  the  world  over,  Colonel 
Belpoygne  and  his  pearl-gray  top-coat  were  majestically  es- 
tablished. This  second  appearance  of  the  colonel  dum- 
founded  Marcel ;  decidedly  the  old  gentleman  was  trailing 
him.  And  yet,  how  came  he  possessed  of  a  stall — a  stall  on 
a  Saturday  evening,  at  that?  Evidently  he  had  engaged  the 
stall,  and  having  engaged  the  stall,  as  evidently  he  had  pre- 
meditated the  trip.  Something  was  behind  all  this.  Mean- 
while it  was  prudent  to  make  his  escape  and  to  warn  Zoe, 
just  then  coming  from  her  box  to  answer  her  "call." 

"  I'll  be  caught,  you  know,  dearest,  if  I  stay,"  said  he,  ex- 
plaining breathlessly  ;  "my  colonel's  here;  meet  me  after 
the  performance  at  the  waffle-man's  stand."  And  he  hur- 
ried away  with  a  heavy  heart 

Not  that  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  this  little  Zoe,  whose 
hair  was  neither  brown  nor  blonde,  neither  curly  to  the  eye 
nor  downy  to  the  touch  ;  whose  mouth  was  wide  and  filled 
with  teeth  of  a  dazzling  brilliancy  ;  whose  limbs — rare  thing 
in  circus  women — were  marvels  of  symmetry  as  well  as  sup- 
pleness ;  and  whose  skin,  of  a  clear,  milky  whiteness,  had 
given  her  the  name,  "  the  little  white  monkey,"  by  which  she 
was  "  billed"  throughout  the  city.  Droll,  frolicsome,  irri- 
tating, charming,  Venus  herself  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
her  straightest  lines  for  Zoe's  captivating  angles. 

Prompt  to  the  minute  at  the  appointed  place,  Marcel  saw 
a  coupe  draw  up  to  the  kerb  and  a  little  hand  emerge  from 
it,  apparently  beckoning  him.  He  hesitated  a  second  ;  this 
carriage,  so  different  from  the  modest  fiacre  that  habitually 
carried  Zoe,  confused  him  slightly. 

"You    did  not    wish    to    come    with    me,    then?"    Zoe 
cried,  reproachfully,  when  at  last  Marcel  was  seated.     "  Am 
I  late,  and  are  you  vexed  ?     But  truly,  truly,   Marcel,  dear- 
est, it  was  not  my  fault — I  could  not  get  away  from  him." 
"Him?" 

"  An  old  stupid  who  worries  me  half  to  death — but  wait, 
not  now,  I'll  tell  you  all  later." 

"  No,  no,  now,  Zoe  ;  tell  me  now.  I  can  not  wait.  How 
does  he  worry  you  so  ?  " 

"The  same  old  story — love,  riches,  money,  this  coupe, 
everything  I  want,  in  exchange  for — myself.  But  let's  talk 
of  other  things — of  to-morrow,  how  we  shall  spend  it,  you 
know.  At  home,  I  think,  quietly  ;  then,  on  Monday,  the 
races,  which  I'm  crazy  to  see." 

"  Ah  !  If  we  could,  Zoe  ;  but  I  must  be  at  barracks  by 
eleven  to-morrow.  I  told  you  that  I  had  run  away  ;  that 
the  colonel  had  refused  me  leave — forbade  me,  in  fact,  to 
come." 

"  What !  Your  colonel  is  as  selfish  as  that,  yet  comes  him- 
self to  Paris  to  enjoy  the  circus  ?" 

"  A  feather  would  have  floored  me  when  I  saw  him  there 
— he,  the  colonel,  with  his  horror  of  all  women  !  " 
"Eh?     Of  all  women?" 

"  Of  all  women.     '  Inferior,  mischievous  beings,'  he  calls 
them,  and  refuses  to  admit  that  others  may  think  differently." 
"  And  your  weekly  leaves  of  absence  ?  " 
"  Are  at  an  end — done  for  !  " 
Zoe  began  to  laugh. 

"The  animal!  The  stupid,  hard-hearted,  hard-headed 
old — old  goose!"  she  cried.  "But  don't  worry  yourself, 
Marcel,  you'll  get  your  leaves.  Rest  easy ;  we'll  see  what 
we'll  see  !  "     And  Zoe  began  to  laugh  again. 

Next  morning,  as  Marcel  sat  gloomily  thinking  how  little 
that  evening  was  going  to  resemble  the  last,  his  room-door 
opened  and  the  wagon-master' handed  him  a  letter.  It  was 
from  Zoe,  and  ran  thus  : 

Arrange,  Marcel,  dearest — no  matter  how — to  be  in  Paris  Thursday 
next,  and  at  my  house  at  nine  A.  m.  sharp  ;  there  a  note  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  You  will  be  free  to  return  at  noon,  if  you  wish.  Should 
they  refuse  you  leave,  come  without ;  you  must,  for  on  this  depends  all 
our  good  times  to  come.     Find  inclosed  a  thousand  kisses.  ZOE. 

This  strange  missive  greatly  perplexed  Marcel.  What  in 
the  world  was  the  little  monkey  up  to  ?  Had  she  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  arrange  an  interview  for  him  with  the  min- 
ister of  war  ?  One  thing  was  certain — if  she  had,  he  would 
have  the  interview,  for,  somehow  or  other,  she  always  had 
her  own  way. 

So  Thursday  morning,  at  the  hour  named — written  leave 
of  absence  in  hand  this  time — Marcel  found  himself  bowling 
comfortably  along  in  a  little  uncovered  cab  to  Zoe's  house. 
Suddenly,  just  ahead  of  him,  he  recognized  the  form  of 
Colonel  Belpoygne.  He  again  !  This  was  decidedly  un- 
natural ! — and,  with  a  word  to  the  coachman,  Marcel  made 
up  his  mind  to  follow  his  superior  officer,  who  was  mounted, 
like  a  centaur,  on  a  splendid  cob,  built  like  a  bull,  but  which, 
all  the  same,  bowed  a  trifle  under  the  colonel's  two  hundred 
pounds.  He  presently  dismounted,  called  the  stableman  at 
the  door  of  the  circus  to  take  his  mount,  and  passed  into  the 
building  by  the  private  side-entrance. 

"  By  George  !  "  cried  Marcel,  staring,  "can  it  be  a  rendez- 
vous? Pooh,  nonsense!  Some  horse-trade,  doubtless." 
And  Marcel  drove  on,  while  the  colonel  was  asking  of  the 
Cerebus  at  the  door,  "  If  Mile.  Zoe  had  yet  arrived  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  monsieur,"  the  man  responded,  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  applicant  for  admittance  ;  "  she  has  a 
new  act,  and  practices  late  to-day,  you  know,  colonel.  Come 
in,  sir,  please,  and  wait  a  while." 

Crossing  the  passage,  the  colonel  seated  himself,  as  usual, 
in  the  front  row  of  the  empty  circle,  and,  to  kill  the  time, 
mechanically  began  to  inspect  the  curious  spectacle  that  a 
circus  presents  of  a  morning.  A  stirring  scene  it  is,  too, 
especially  when,  as  now,  a  "new  act"  was  to  be  tried. 
Every  one,  workers  and  idlers,  comes  in  to  see  it,  eager  to 
know  how  the  other  will  do,  and  from  eight  in  the  morning 


till  one  there  is  an  endless,  perpetual  going  to  and  fro  of 
artisans  and  players,  clowns  and  jugglers,  horses  and  riders, 
and,  high  over  all,  the  vicious  snap  of  the  ring-master's 
guiding  whip. 

Colonel  Belpoygne,  interesting  himself  in  the  varied  ac- 
coutrements, the  hoops,  banners,  swings,  and  trapezes,  giving 
advice  upon  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore heard  of,  was  beginning,  nevertheless,  to  find  the  time 
long,  when  presently  Zoe  appeared.     He  rushed  to  meet  her. 

"  At  last ! "  he  cried. 

"I  know — I  know  I'm  late,"  she  answered,  red  and 
breathless  with  hurry  ;  "  but  I  met  some  one  and " 

"And  forgot  with  this  'some  one,'  "  broke  in  the  colonel, 
with  plaintive  reproach,  "the  poor  friend  so  ardently  and 
anxiously  awaiting  you  here  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  of  you  all  the  while  he  de- 
tained me." 

"Truly?" 

"Truly.  But  I  must  go  and  dress;  it  won't  take  me  a 
minute." 

Zoe  reappeared,  droll  and  charming  in  her  working  cos- 
tume :  tights  of  sky-blue,  a  short  blouse  of  blue  merino, 
clasped  at  the  waist  by  a  band  of  flexible  silver  ;  her  short, 
frizzled  hair  floating  free  ;  her  fresh,  white,  eighteen-year-old 
skin — ah  !  but  the  little  white  monkey  was  indeed  a  pretty 
sight. 

Dazzled,  open-mouthed,  the  poor  colonel  stared  at  the 
strange  little  creature  ;  never  before  had  a  woman  affected 
him  as  this  one  did.  He  started,  trembled,  and  made  wild 
dabs  at  her,  as,  from  time  to  time,  she  passed  before  his 
chair,  whirling  and  gayly  pirouetting  on  the  back  of  the  old 
white  horse  that  served  her  as  a  practice  steed. 

"  Look  out ! "  he  cried  ;  "  take  care — you'll  fall !  " 

"  I  fall  ?  Never  !  "  Zoe  responded,  quitting  the  rail  of  the 
circle  upon  which  she  had  just  jumped.  "Truly,  my 
colonel,  it  isn't  at  all  dangerous  ;  you  know  how  perfectly 
our  horses  are  trained.     To  prove  it,  try  for  yourself  !  " 

"Try  ?     Try  what?"  cried  the  colonel,  affrighted. 

"Standing  up  on  a  horse." 

"  I — on  a  circus-horse  !     Never  in  the  world  !  " 

"  I  insist  upon  it." 

"  Impossible  !     My  dear  Zoe,  think  what  you  suggest  !  " 

"  I  do,  perfectly.  You  ask  a  favor  of  me.  Well,  favor  for 
favor,  you  know,  and  the  one  condition  upon  which  I  con- 
sent to  your  wish.  Besides,  there's  the  safety-belt — you  shall 
have  that  on — "  Zoe  sunk  her  voice  to  that  tender,  coaxing 
cadence  so  irresistible  to  a  lover's  heart ;  "  and  you  will  do 
this  for  me — to  give  me  a  pleasure — who  love  you  so 
much  !  There  isn't  the  slightest  danger,  I  assure  you. 
The  belt — the  belt,  Mr.  Clark,  and  bid  them  bring  Jules, 
please." 

"Jules?"  murmured  the  colonel,  nearly  swooning  in  his 
shoes  ;  "who  is — Jules?  " 

"  Oh,  the  old  ring  '  hack '  that  all,  even  the  children,  ride, 
and  kick,  and  thump  as  much  as  they  please." 

"  But,  Zoe,  if  I  lend  myself  to  this  madness,  you 
swear " 

"  I  swear,  yes,"  cried  the  little  monkey,  slipping  her  hand 
into  the  colonel's  great  palm,  but  neglecting  to  specify  as  to 
what  she  swore. 

Jules,  a  great  roan  thorough-bred,  was  still  a  tolerably  su- 
perb ruin.  Humiliated  at  first  by  his  descent  to  the  ring,  he 
finally  submitted.  He  had  resigned  himself  to  bear  every- 
thing but — the  colonel.  He  was  the  unexpected,  the  unfore- 
seen ;  and  when  he  mounted,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
riders,  to  the  pad  on  his  back,  Jules  squatted  and  spread  out 
his  legs,  believing  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 

The  people  shouted,  the  colonel  groaned  ;  after  which  they 
began  to  put  him  through  his  exercises  :  first,  the  tour  of  the 
ring,  seated,  at  a  gentle  trot.  Then,  with  her  own  bands, 
Zoe  adjusted  the  safety-belt — a  girdle,  with  a  ring  through 
which  ran  a  cord  to  a  swinging  pulley  ;  the  rider  held  one 
end,  the  cord  swung  with  the  horse,  and  the  rider,  by  its  sup- 
port, was  able  to  recover  his  balance  should  he  slip,  and  thus 
avoid  a  fall 

Here,  however,  the  colonel  rebelled.  "  Halter  his  legs  in 
that  cursed  string  !  "  He  swore  he  never  would — swore  it — 
then  did  it  at  Zoe's  whisper — Zoe  inundating  him  with  glances 
full  of  promise,  and  cooing  pleadingly  in  his  ear  : 

"One  hoop,  just  one  hoop,  colonel — one  hoop  and  a  ban- 
ner ! " 

"One  hoop  and  a  banner,"  was  it,  that  Zoe  had  said? 
Why,  one — two — four — six — eight — ten — twelve,  the  colonel 
counted,  hastily  ;  the  entire  garniture,  topping  off  with  a 
yellow  paper  moon,  was  blocking  the  way.  Yes,  blocking  it 
absolutely,  with  Zoe  whispering  now  in  his  ear:  "All  of 
them — all  of  them,  my  colonel — hoop,  and  banner,  and " 

Well,  whatever  it  was  she  told  him,  it  turned  him  as  red  as 
a  poppy,  and  set  Jules  off  again  in  slow,  cadenced  gallop 
round  and  round  the  ring,  a  groom  running  at  his  head  and 
Mr.  Clark  pulling  sturdily  on  the  safety-rope,  to  the  end  of 
which  swung  easily  the  colonel's  stalwart  form. 

How  was  it  done?  Heaven  knows  !  A  leap,  a  scramble, 
a  clutch  of  the  mane,  the  banderolles  were  passed,  and  for 
Zoe's  victim  there  remained  but  the  big  yellow  moon,  one 
side  of  it  in  the  grasp  of  the  clown,  the  other 

There  was  no  time  to  see  him  ;  the  moon  was  on  him,  the 
colonel's  head  through  the  tissue,  Jules  at  a  standstill,  and  a 
voice,  calm,  polite,  respectful — the  voice  of  Marcc/,the  clown's 
vis-a-vis  with  the  moon  —  solicitously  murmuring  at  his 
elbow:  "I  trust  that  you  have  enjoyed  yourself,  colonel  ?  " 

It  was  playing  for  high  stakes  ;  but  Belpoygne  was  a  man 
of  spirit,  and  he  took  his  punishment  like  a  soldier. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  turning  to  Zoe,  "  if  you  meant 
to  teach  me  a  lesson,  you  have  succeeded." 

"  My  dear  colonel,"  the  white  monkey  responded,  sweetly, 
"  I  wished  only  to  show  you  that  women  are  not  '  inferior 
beings'  ;  also,  how  needless  is  the  pain  you  give  us  both 
when  you  refuse  Marcel  leave  of  absence." 

Which,  I  need  not  add,  the  colonel,  whether  from  pru- 
dence or  a  better  motive,  did  not  refuse  again. — Translated 
for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  "Gyp"  by  E.  C. 
Waggener. 


February  12,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LOYAL    HUSBANDS    AND    WIVES. 


Are  Men  "Imperfectly  Monogamous" 


It  is  one  of  the  keen  remarks  of  Mr.  Howells  that  the 
male  sex,  after  many  ages  of  civilization,  is  still  but  imper- 
fectly monogamous.  This  allusion  to  the  taste  for  variety  in 
the  masculine  heart  is,  it  will  be  observed,  very  guardedly 
stated  ;  to  possess  a  quality  "  but  imperfectly  "  at  least  im- 
plies that  one  has  something  of  it.  If  we  look  below  the 
sarcasms  of  the  keenest  Frenchmen,  or  of  their  most  obse- 
quious London  imitators,  it  is  yet  admitted  (writes  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson  in  the  Bazar)  that  while  the  more  conspic- 
uous and  "smarter"  circles  of  society  are  courageously  and 
nobly  polygamous,  yet  there  is  a  vast  and  perhaps  despicable 
bourgeois  circle  among  which,  as  a  rule,  one  man  is  stupidly 
faithful  to  one  woman,  and  she  to  him.  Even  Oscar  Wilde 
or  Andrew  Lang  would  admit,  though  with  pitying  superi- 
ority, so  much  as  that.  Among  that  class  of  common 
people,  all  the  world  over,  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  thought 
that  the  Lord  must  love  rather  more  than  the  more  aesthetic 
circles,  since  he  had  made  so  many  more  of  them,  the  com- 
monplace and  humdrum  relation  of  monogamy  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  Jean  Paul  Richter  finely  says,  in  his 
"  Levana,"  that  while  multitudes  of  abnormal  cases  around  us 
tempt  us  to  think  that  the  whole  sexual  relation  is  a  source 
of  evil  and  of  snare  to  mankind,  yet  "  the  majority  of  healthy 
living  voices"  testify  to  the  contrary,  and  show  the  world's 
heart  to  be  sound. 

Nothing  shows  more  profoundly  the  real  strength  of  the 
monogamic  instinct  than  to  test  it  in  cases  where  everything 
seems  likely  to  weaken  it — that  is,  where  very  early  mar- 
riages, mutual  ignorance,  the  absence  of  any. opportunity  for 
a  strong  or  deep  attachment  at  the  outset,  might  seem  to  place 
the  whole  marriage  relation  on  its  very  weakest  ground. 
That  very  interesting  and  enlightened  Oriental,  Protap 
Chundar  Mozoomdar,  who  came  to  this  country  for  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  bore  most  notable  testimony  on 
this  point.  In  the  striking  biographical  sketch  of  him  by 
the  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  prefixed  to  his  "  Heart-beats,"  he  de- 
scribes his  marriage  with  all  its  Hindoo  formalities.  He 
was  then  eighteen,  and  was  regarded  by  his  mother  as  hav- 
ing remained  a  bachelor  quite  too  long.  His  wife  was  but 
eleven,  and  quite  unlettered,  like  other  Hindoo  girls  of  that 
period.  "  I  had  but  glimpses  of  her,"  he  says,  "  once  or 
twice  before ;  but  directly  the  ceremonies  were  completed 
I  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her."  From  that 
time,  he  adds,  "  thirty-three  years  ago,  down  to  this  day,  I 
have  cherished  my  dear  wife  as  if  I  had  elected  her  from 
the  choicest  womanhood  of  the  world  ;  and  my  affection, 
true  as  it  is,  is  but  a  pale,  poor  shadow  beside  the  fadeless 
love  and  increasing  service  with  which  she  has  blessed  my 
solitary  life.  ...  If  all  the  women  of  the  world  were  to  pass 
before  me,  I  would  choose  my  dear  wife  above  them  all. 
And  every  added  year  of  my  life  confirms  me  in  this  feel- 
ing." There  is  no  mistaking  a  testimony  like  this.  It  tells 
its  own  story.  How  idle  beside  this  is  the  so-called  "  love  " 
of  the  French-novel  or  Swinburne  description — a  devouring 
flame  to-day  and  dead  ashes  to-morrow  !  And  if  this  testi- 
mony comes  from  a  region  where  women  are,  or  were,  chat- 
tels or  toys,  where  the  marriages  were  made  by  others,  and 
the  heart  had  no  voice  in  this  selection,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  believe  it  more  true  in  freer  and  more  mature  marriage 
connections. 

It  is  a  curious  tribute  to  marriage  that  in  these  very 
French  novels,  where  the  love-making  is  almost  wholly 
among  married  people,  the  types  painted  by  the  author  as 
noblest  are  quite  sure  to  be  found  among  those  husbands 
and  wives  who  love  one  another  and  are  free  from  stain. 
The  most  exalted  artist  or  physician — these  being  the  two 
classes  among  whom  a  French  novelist  finds  men  worth  ad- 
miring— keeps  himself  wholly  above  those  despicable  in- 
trigues of  the  gutter  in  which  his  inferior  rivals  delight.  He 
and  his  wife  are  usually  noble,  lovable,  and  unworldly — and 
they  have  felicities  which  only  authors  can  bestow  unerringly 
upon  their  favorites,  for  they  always  have  beautiful  and 
healthful  children.  Examples  of  this  type  are  to  be  found, 
for  instance,  in  Zola's  art-novel,"  L'CEuvre,"  and  in  Daudet's 
"  L'Immortel."  No  Frenchman  has  played  so  recklessly 
with  the  wanderings  of  passion  as  Guy  de  Maupassant ;  and 
no  one  has  paid  a  tribute  so  superb  to  eternal  and  unfalter- 
ing constancy  as  he  has  given  in  that  sketch  to  which  alone 
he  gives  the  supreme  title,  "  Happiness  "  ("  Le  Bonheur  "),  in 
which  he  describes  himself  as  finding  in  a  rude  hut  in 
the  loneliest  part  of  Corsica  an  aged  man  and  woman 
who  have  dwelt  there  for  fifty  years — ever  since  they 
eloped  together,  a  common  soldier  and  the  daughter 
of  his  colonel,  in  their  earliest  youth.  She  gave  up 
everything  that  luxury  and  admiration  could  yield,  and 
buried  herself  in  solitude  with  this  son  of  a  peasant ;  she 
became  a  peasant  herself ;  her  husband  is  now  eighty-two, 
and  wholly  deaf;  and  when  a  visitor  from  the  very  home  of 
her  youth,  whose  presence  revives  all  her  early  associations, 
asks  her,  "Have  you  at  least  been  happy?"  she  answers, 
with  heart-felt  tones,  "  Oh  !  yes,  very  happy.  He  has  made 
me  very  happy.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  regret." 
These  are  the  touches  of  high  nobleness  which  one  finds  in 
the  higher  class  of  French  novelists,  the  men  with  a  purpose, 
like  De  Maupassant  and  Zola,  and  which  redeem  many  of 
their  sins.  Their  English  imitators  copy  the  vice  and  the 
effeminacy,  but  not  the  nobler  side.  All  the  accumulated 
novelists  in  the  English  tongue  have  not,  for  instance,  heaped 
such  relentless  and  accumulated  retribution  upon  the  parents 
of  illegitimate  children  as  De  Maupassant  has  done  in  story 
after  story. 

The  records  of  police  courts  are  full  of  instances  to  show 
that  even  among  abandoned  criminals  there  are  frequent 
cases  of  life-long  devotion  between  men  and  women  of  the 
lowest  type,  perhaps  brutal  in  their  treatment  of  each  other, 
and  yet  making  through  lives  of  crime  great  mutual  sacri- 
6ces.  Just  as  in  the  old  times  of  slavery,  the  slaves  who 
bad  set  themselves  free  would  go  back  into  danger  to  release 


a  husband  or  a  wife,  so  among  criminals  those  who  have 
escaped  from  prison  will  sometimes  haunt  the  very  prison 
walls  at  every  personal  risk  to  bring  away  some  one  not 
even  bound  to  them  by  legal  marriage,  but  simply  held  by 
the  tenacious  habit  of  affection.  Not  only  will  a  woman  do 
this  for  a  man,  but  men — which  is,  alas  !  more  remarkable — 
have  repeatedly  done  it  for  some  woman.  Together  they 
seem,  perhaps,  like  ill-yoked,  quarreling  brutes  ;  separated 
they  are  like  tiger  and  tigress  till  they  meet  again.  It  is 
nature's  tribute  to  the  principle  of  monogamy,  the  crown- 
ing instinct  of  the  human  race.  Lord  Byron,  brilliant, 
beautiful,  and  unscrupulous  as  his  own  Don  Juan,  left  be- 
hind him  the  maxim  that  there  was  but  one  real  form  of  hap- 
piness in  love — where  a  man  and  woman  so  adored  each 
other  that  they  could  conceive  of  no  happiness  out  of  each 
other's  sight,  and  this  for  their  whole  lives.  Grant  that  this 
is  to  demand  a  great  deal,  yet  it  is  true  that  all  the  influences 
of  long  life  combine  to  identify  two  who  dwell  together ; 
their  very  faces  often  grow  more  alike ;  and  how  frequently 
the  death  of  one  is  followed  speedily,  without  sufficient  visible 
reason,  by  that  of  the  other  also  1 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Outrageous  Treatment  of  an  American  Citizen  In  Mexico. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Februarys,  1894. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Secretary  Gresha  m  has  allowed  A.  M.  Pullman,  a 
United  States  citizen  and  formerly  of  this  city,  to  languish  in  a  filthy  jail  at 
Ensenada,  Mexico,  since  September  16,  185  3,  sav:  for  a  few  weeks,  when  he  was 
out  on  bail.  The  charge  is  abducting  an  <  mbezzler  from  Mexico.  The  charge 
ha?  been  disproved  by  embezzler  W.  H.  W  mtman,  who  makes  affidavit  that  he 
returned  to  Illinois  and  gave  himself  up  • /oluntarily  to  the  authorities,  and  re- 
turned part  of  the  three  tnousand  five  hund  red  dollars  stolen  from  the  American 
Express  Company.  United  Slates  Consul  Godbe  at  Ensenada  reported  to 
Gresham  that  there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  hold  Pullman.  Gresham  ad- 
mits receiving  this  report  early  in  October,  1893,  yet  Pullman  is  still  in  jail.  In 
January.  Gresham  instructed  Minister  Gray  to  try  and  get  Pullman  brought  to 
trial,  yet  he  still  remains  in  jail— a  filthy,  ui  ihealthy  hole. 

Consul  Godbe  wrote  to  Patterson  Sprigg,  of  this  city,  from  Ensenada,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1894,  as  follows : 

"  I  may  say,  however,  with  certainty  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  not  at  the 
time  he  (Pullman)  was  arrested,  nor  is  there  now,  any  valid  reason  for  his  arrest 
and  detention  ...  1  should  be  guilty  of  aii  impertinence  if  I  were  to  do  more 
than  I  was  ordered  to  do  by  the  State  Depa  rtment." 

1  copied  this  personally  Irom  Godbe's  lett  er.  Godbe,  by  the  way,  is  an  En- 
glishman, and  not  a  naturalized  United  Suites  citizen.  Vet  he  represents  our 
btate  Department.  He  is  a  banker,  and  de  pendent  upon  the  favor  of  -Mexican 
officials  and  citizens  for  his  business. 

I  do  not  know  Pullman,  but  learn  that  prior  to  his  moving  to  Valley  of  the 
Palms,  Mexico,  in  1892,  he  was  a  member  of  Company  B,  California  National 
Guard,  and  partner  in  the  San  Diego  Abstract  Company.  He  is  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable, law-abiding  citizen,  according  to  reports  of  reputable  San  Diegans. 

If  you  see  fit  to  point  out  Secretary  Gresham's  dllatoriness  in  allowing  an  in- 
nocent man  to  be  confined  so  long  a  time  i  rithout  trial  or  without  seeming  good 
cause,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  a  humane  act  and  help  Pullman. 

I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter  except  a  desire  to  try  and  help  a  man 
who  is  being  persecuted  by  Mexican  officiaLs.  As  the  descendant  of  a  revolution- 
ary officer,  it  makes  me  blush  for  my  country  to  see  the  rights  of  even  one  of  its 
citizens  trampled  upon,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  in  the  case  of  Pullman. 

The  quotation  from  Consul  Godbe's  letter  seems  convincing  enough  to  call  for 
action  as  long  ago  as  October,  1S93.  Pullman's  ranch  has  been  practically 
ruined,  owing  to  his  enforced  absence,  and  his  live-stock  has  been  scattered.  It 
is  even  necessary  for  the  consul  to  supply  tliis  prisoner  with  proper  food. 

I  might  add  that  Pullman  was  freed  on  one  thousand  dollars  bail,  but  soon  re- 
arrested, as  the  judge  thought  his  alleged  crime  was  a  capital  offense  and  non- 
bailable.  Neither  Pullman  nor  bis  counsel  has  been  allowed  to  see  the  official 
papers  in  his  case. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I  ask  thai  you  give  this  matter  consideration. 
Yours  respectfully,  M.  Y.  Beach. 


Various  Views. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  25,  1894. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  can  not  resist  thanking  you  for  your  paper.  We 
read  your  highly  prized  paper  every  week,,  and  have  for  four  years  past.  Al- 
though a  week  old,  it  is  sparkling  and  fresli  when  received. 

I  wish  every  one  of  the  •'  free-trade  "  senators  and  congressmen  could  read  it 
every  week.  Your  articles  on  political  questions  "  strike  the  nail  on  the  head  " 
every  time.  The  criticisms,  stories,  storyettes,  and  miscellany  are  always 
bright,  comprehensive,  and  interesting.  1  suppose  you  have  noticed  how  often 
the  Tribune,  Life,  and  other  papers  are  "indebted"  to  you  for  interesting 
matter  of  all  kinds.  Yours  sincerely,  Schuyler  B.  Jackson. 

San  Diego,  January  23,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  inclose  herewith  draft  on  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Bank 
for  ten  dollars,  for  which  please  send  the  following  periodicals  for  one  year  to 
the  address  named :  the  Argonaut,  Harper's  Bazar,  and  Current  Literature. 
Like  the  Texas  man  writing  in  your  columns  recently,  I  think  the  Argonaut 
the  wittiest,  brightest  paper  published,  and  it  would  be  perfect  if  it  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  political  fence.  With  many  good  wishes,  barring  politics,  I 
am  sincerely,  R.  B.  Thomas. 

Three  Forks,  Mont.,  January  22,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Inclosed  find  express  order  for  four  dollars,  for  which 
please  renew  my  subscription  to  Argonaut  from  January  3,  1894. 

Owing  to  these  good  old  Democratic  times,  I  had  intended  to  let  my  subscrip- 
tion expire,  but  have  concluded  to  keep  on,  and  economize  in  another  way. 

Respectfully  .yours,  R.  B.  Thompson. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  January  6,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  For  the  inclosed  four  dollars  please  renew  my  sub- 
scription from  January  6th,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  a  single  number  of  your 
journal ;  it  is  replete  with  interest  and  admirable  in  every  detail.  Though  a 
Southerner  and  a  Democrat,  and,  therefore,  at  variance  with  you  on  the  tariff 
issue,  I  read  with  keenest  pleasure  your  fearless  editorials,  and  1  wish  you  a 
prosperous  new-year.  On  the  subjects  of  Catholicism,  immigration,  social  evils, 
and  tramps,  I  am  with  you  heart  and  soul,  and  only  wish  your  confreres  of  the 
press  were  as  honest  and  patriotic  as  yourself. 

Yours  very  truly,  Silas  Orrin  Howes. 

Howard  Association,  5  Bishofsgate  Without, 
London,  E.  C,  January  9,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association  desires  to 
say  that  in  the  rooms  of  that  institution  the  issues  of  the  Argonaut  axe  read 
with  great  interest.     The  Argonaut  seems  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
dependent journals  on  the  whole  continent  of  North  America.     W.  Tallack. 

Ottawa,  Can.,  January  8,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  have   much   pleasure  in   inclosing   money-order  for 
renewal  of  subscription  to  the  best  paper  published  anywlterc. 

Yours  truly,  H.  A.  Baldwin. 

An  Efficient  Protection  against  Footpads. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  5,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  one  of  the  local  papers  I  find  the  following  item  : 
A  Priest  Robbed. 

BUT  THE   FOOTPADS   VOLUNTARILY  CAVE   BACK   THEIR   PLUNDER. 

Father  Ryan,  of  St.  Bridget's  Church,  had  a  call  one  night  recently  to  admin- 
ister  extreme  unction  to  a  dying  man. 

He  was  returning  home  on  foot  after  the  discharge  of  his  solemn  duties,  and 
was  slopped  by  two  footpads. 

They  took  from  bim  his  watch  and  his  money.  One  of  them  felt  in  the  priest's 
pocket  the  box  or  vessel  containing  the  sacramental  wafers,  and  was  about  to 
take  that  also. 

"  You  must  not  take  that,"  exclaimed  Father  Ryan.  "  I  am  a  priest,  and 
that  is  the  sacrament." 

The  footpads  immediately  returned  to  him  his  watch  and  money,  and  allowed 
him  to  go  on  his  way  without  further  molestation. 

Knowing  that  you  keep  yourself  fully  posted  in  such  matters,  will  you 
kindly  inform  one  of  your  constant  readers  where  these  "wafers"  can  be 
purchased';  The  writer's  duties  call  him  out  late  at  night,  and  he  thinks  such 
concealed  weapons  as  the  above,  while  they  seem  to  be  efficient,  would  be  en- 
tirely within  the  code.-  Yours  tor  protection,  T.   H.  C. 


The  Income  Tax. 

DENveR,  Colo.,  January  19,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  wish  you  would  make  some  remarks  on  the  editorial 
entitled  "  The  Politics  of  Tariff  Reform,"  in  Harper's  Weekly  of  January  20th. 
The  part  1  refer  to  especially  is  toward  the  last  and  starts,  "  The  Democratic 
demagogues,"  etc.,  and  roasts  them  for  being  against  the  bill,  because  it  strikes 
their  particular  localities.  The  ludicrous  part  is  in  the  next  sentence,  where  it 
opposes  the  income  tax  ;  but  they  fail  to  say  or  apparently  to  see  it  is  because 
it  bus  tneir  own  locality.  Yours  sincerely,  C.  Smith. 


SOCIETY   SKIMPING. 

Our  Correspondent  discusses  the    Dearth   of  Entertaining  in   New 

York  — Cost   of  Educating   the    Fair,    but    not 

the  Inexpensive  She. 

Before  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  gave  her  dance  to  the  younger 
set,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  she  is  said  to  have  confessed 
to  fears  lest  the  "infuriated  masses,"  goaded  to  desperation 
by  such  a  display  of  wealth  and  luxury,  should  burst  into 
her  mansion  and  loot  it  and  her  guests.  Her  fears,  however, 
were  groundless.  The  dance  came  off  undisturbed,  and 
everybody,  including  Mme.  Melba — whom,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  is  possessed  of  that  very  undesirable  appendage  for  a 
woman,  "  a  history,"  Mrs.  Stevens  has  taken  under  her  wing — 
had  a  good  time.  If,  as  is  rumored,  Mrs.  Stevens  had  a  cordon 
of  police  about  the  house,  their  services  were  not  required. 
The  fact  is  generally  recognized  that  if  we  bad  fifty  Mrs. 
Paran  Stevenses  and  they  had  each  given  a  public  entertain- 
ment once  a  fortnight  since  the  season  began,  there  would 
have  been  fewer  unemployed  poor  in  New  York  to-day. 

For  ten  dinners  given  last  year,  there  is  but  one  now  ;  and 
dances  have  been  almost  as  rare.  Everybody  is  economiz- 
ing. Even  to  the  rich,  society  is  expensive.  An  average 
dinner-party  costs  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  ;  and  if  it  is 
followed  by  a  cotillion  or  dinner-dance,  the  outlay  is  raised 
to  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the 
number  of  guests,  flowers,  favors,  and  service.  The 
Patriarchs'  Balls  cost  something  over  two  thousand  dollars 
each  ;  but  their  cheapness  is  the  fruit  of  Mr.  McAllister's 
admirable  management.  Bradley  Martin's  famous  cotillion- 
dinner  at  Delmonico's  to  four  hundred  guests  cost  just 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Where  a  man  has  two  or  three 
daughters  in  New  York  society,  he  must  have  a  long 
purse  to  keep  them  properly  groomed  and  in  high 
condition.  They  can  not  dress  on  less  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year — many  girls  spend  much  more; 
but  even  in  hard  times  a  couple  of  thousand  are  essential. 
Then  the  girls,  to  be  in  touch  with  society,  must  ride  and 
dance,  and  the  post-graduate  cultivation  of  these  accomplish- 
ments will  cost  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  If  the  young 
ladies  fence,  a  rather  fashionable  fad  just  now,  or  take  a 
course  of  athletics  to  keep  their  muscles  firm  and  their 
digestion  in  good  trim,  they  cost  one  hundred  dollars  more.  To 
keep  up  one's  music  requires  the  attention  of  a  teacher  who  is 
underpaid  at  ten  dollars  for  a  couple  of  lessons  a  month  ; 
Turkish  baths,  manicures,  and  hair-dressers  account  for  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  season.  Most  girls,  just  out,  require 
a  little  finishing,  so  that  they  shall  get  over  the  idea  that 
Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  shall 
be  able  to  speak  a  sentence  or  two  of  French  without  making 
people  laugh  ;  this  comes  very  high,  as  it  includes  lessons  in 
manners  and  etiquette  ;  it  sometimes  costs  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  school  term.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  for  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  not  counting  her 
board  and  lodging,  will  not  fall  far  short  of  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  demagogue  never  tires  of  declaiming  against  such 
extravagance  and  of  contrasting  it  with  the  sordid  life  of  the 
poor.  But  a  stoppage  of  dinners  would  mean  ruin  to  the 
butcher,  who  has  Mrs.  Butcher  and  a  swarm  of  little 
Butcherlings  to  support.  He  would  withdraw  his  orders 
from  the  cattle-dealer,  who  would  suffer  the  agony  of  witness- 
ing his  beasts  eat  their  heads  off.  The  reform  would  be 
fatal  to  the  fruiterers  and  vegetable-dealers,  who  would  stop 
buying  from  the  market-gardener.  It  would  destroy  the 
business  of  the  wine-dealers  and  grocers,  whose  profits  are 
mainly  derived  from  the  sale  of  luxuries. 

A  stoppage  of  balls  would  drive  out  of  business  caterers, 
with  their  battalion  of  cooks,  confectioners,  and  waiters. 
It  would  require  decorators  to  look  for  a  new  vocation,  and 
it  would  strip  musicians  of  their  fattest  jobs.  The  manu- 
facture of  favors  for  the  german  would  be  another  infant  in- 
dustry that  would  perish  in  the  cradle.  As  to  the  mischief 
which  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  Spartan  simplicity  in 
ladies'  dress,  it  is  incalculable. 

That  economy  is  good  and  extravagance  blameworthy  are 
truisms  which  every  one  will  admit.  But  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  thousand 
milliners  in  order  to  support  a  thousand  idle  gentlemen  from 
Ireland  or  Germany.  Mr.  Astor  spends  a  sum  of  money 
each  day  which  seems  appalling  to  the  mechanic  who  works 
for  twelve  dollars  a  week.  But  he  does  not  destroy  the 
money  he  spends,  or  drown  it,  or  eat  it,  or  bum  it  up  ;  he 
uses  it  in  hiring  labor,  or  in  purchasing  the  fruits  of  labor. 
If  he  wears  many  coats,  he  gives  work  to  many  tailors  ;  if 
he  gives  fine  dinners,  he  employs  many  cooks,  waiters,  but- 
lers, dishwashers,  and  food  purveyors  ;  if  he  fills  his  stable 
with  horses  and  carriages,  he  has  to  pay  wages  to  grooms, 
and  hostlers,  and  stable-boys.  He  is  in  reality  a  mere  instru- 
ment through  which  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  fil- 
tered. 

But  the  amount  of  this  money  is  not  a  constant  quantity. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  hard  times  will  lead  Mr. 
Astor  to  wear  a  shiny  coat,  or  a  shocking  bad  hat,  or  to 
smoke  a  poor  quality  of  cigars  ;  but  he,  as  well  as  other 
men  of  wealth,  must  economize  when  it  comes  to  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  such  as  balls  that  knock  checks  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  into  a  cocked  hat  at  a  single  clip.  And  so  it 
has  been  a  dull  winter,  from  the  social  point  of  view.  Ex- 
cept for  the  regular  subscription  balls  and  the  Bachelors' 
Ball,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  really  big  ball  since  society 
came  together  for  the  Horse  Show  in  November,  and  ap- 
parently Ash  Wednesday  will  snutf  out  a  very  weakly  flicker- 
ing season.  On  Monday  next  there  will  be  the  Patriarchs', 
and  on  the  following  night  the  last  of  the  Tuesday  dances, 
and  then  comes  Lent  and  sackcloth  and  ashes.  "  Sackcloth 
and  ashes,"  however,  used  in  conjunction  with  New  York 
society,  is  an  extremely  figurative  expression,  and  in  this  in- 
stance refers  to  a  period  of  retirement  at  Old  Point  C 
the  Ponce  de  Leon,  or  some  such  ascetic  retreat. 

New  York,  February  3,  1894.  F: 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Hon.  Ainsworth  SpofFord,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress who  labored  so  long  to  have  that  body  provide 
a  suitable  home  for  the  great  national  library,  hopes 
to  see  the  new  library  completed  in  two  years.  With 
the  books  properly  housed,  a  proper  reading-room, 
and  the  new  catalogue  available,  a  quarter  is  ex- 
pected to  spring  up  on  Capitol  Hill  like  that  around 
the  British  Museum  in  London  and  the  great  Libra- 
irie  in  Paris,  and  the  bookworm  and  the  ancient 
student  become  regular  features  of  Washington 
streets. 

William  Harbutt  Dawson,  author  of  "German 
Socialism  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle,"  has  just  pub- 
lished through  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  a  new  two- 
volume  work  entitled  "  Germany  and  the  Germans." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  collaborated  with  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker,  sister  of  Lord  Houghton,  the 
present  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  a  short  story  which  is 
to  appear  during  February  in  the  pages  of  a  London 
weekly  newspaper.  It  is  said  that  the  new  tale  ap- 
proximates "  Tess"  in  the  fearless  fashion  in  which 
it  approaches  a  certain  side  of  the  sexual  question. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman,  the  author  of  "The  House 
of  the  Wolf,"  and  of  a  newer  story  entitled  "  A  Gen- 
tleman of  France,"  is  an  English  barrister,  only  a 
little  past  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  fact  is  disclosed  that  the  writer  of  the  Cent- 
ury's biography  of  Napoleon,  announced  many 
months  ago,  is  Professor  W.  M.  Sloan,  of  Prince- 
ton, who  has  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  material.  The  first  installment  of  it 
will  appear  in  the  November  number. 

E.  F.  Benson  writes  to  an  American  literary 
weekly  that  his  novel.  "  Dodo,"  was  not  published 
simultaneously  in  England  and  America,  but  that 
after  its  English  success  both  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
and  C.  H.  Sergei  made  offers  for  its  publication  in 
America.  Appleton's  offer  came  first,  and  was  ac- 
cepted ;  Sergei's  offer  was  refused.  His  letter  con- 
tinues : 

"The  book  was  not  published  simultaneously  with  its 
appearance  in  England,  and  therefore  can  not  be  copy- 
right. I  learn,  however,  that  if  new  matter  is  introduced, 
copyright  can  be  obtained  ;  so  I  read  the  book  and  find 
that  it  contains  about  half  a  dozen  mUprints,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  'Keewahn'  for  '  Halma.*  I  do 
not  know  what  '  Keewahn'  is,  but  I  should  much  like  10 
learn  if  its  introduction,  coupled  with  a  few  misprints  and 
the  omission  of  accents  in  French  words,  is  sufficient 
grounds  for  calling  this  edition  copyright. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state  directly  that  the 
edition  published  by  Messrs.  Appleton  is  the  authorized 
edition,  and  that  Sergei's  edition  has  been  published  con- 
trary to  and  in  spite  of  my  expressed  wishes." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Benson's  next  book 
will  be  copyrighted  in  America.  It  will  be  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  popular  writer  known  always  as  A.  L.  O.  E., 
whose  real  name  was  Miss  Tucker,  the  initials  repre- 
senting "  A  Lady  of  England,"  has  recently  died  in 
Northern  India  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  She  had 
been  for  seventeen  years  engaged  in  missionary  work 
in  India.  Her  funeral  was  carried  out  according  to 
native  ideas  as  regards  the  mode  of  interment  ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  coffin  was  used,  the  body  being 
merely  placed  on  a  slab  of  wood  and  lowered  into 
the  ground. 

Josiah  Flynt,  the  author  of  papers  in  the  Century 
Magazine  dealing  with  tramp  life,  is  writing  a  book, 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  some  individual  tramps 
will  be  set  forth. 

Statistics  prepared  in  Paris  show  that  the  propor- 
tion of  novels  to  serious  works  read  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  municipality  is  less  than  fifty-two  per 
hundred.  Among  the  authors  of  these,  the  rank  in 
popularity  of  Alexandre  Dumas  is  first  and  that  of 
Emile  Zola  eleventh. 

Sir  Robert  Rail's  new  book,  "The  Story  of  the 
Sun,"  has  just  been  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
who  also  publish  General  Wright's  life  of  "  General 
Scott  "  in  their  Great  Commander  Series. 

Rider  Haggard  writes  four  thousand  words  at  a 
sitting  ;  David  Christie  Murray  turns  out  a  three- 
volume  novel  ia  five  weeks  ;  and  Mr.  Henty  says 
that  he  considers  a  day  lost  when  he  does  not  add 
six  thousand  five  hundred  words  to  his  stories.  Mr. 
Henty,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  is  an  Englishman 
who  writes  semi-historical  fiction  for  bays. 

William  Watson  has  entirely  recovered  from  his 
recent  attack  of  insanity,  and  is  writing  once  more. 
His  new  poems,  among  which  are  some  very  power- 
ful sonnets,  will  soon  be  published  in  the  London 


papers,    and    have    been    already    copyrighted    in 
America. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Midwinter  (February) 
Century  is  as  follows  : 

"  Laurens  Alma-Tadema,"  by  Ellen  Gosse  ;  "Criticism 
and  Culture,"  by  .lames  Russell  Lowell ;  "  The  Tramps  at 
Home,"  by  Josiah  Flynt ;  "  P'tit  Matinic'  Monotones,"  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards;  "Coeur  d'Alene"— I.,  by 
Mary  Hallock  Foote ;  "A  Romance  of  the  Faith,"  by 
Herbert  D.  Ward  ;  "  Two  Unpublished  Portraits  of  Wash- 
ington," by  H.  S.  Stabler  and  Ella  Bassett  Washington ; 
"Puddin'-Head  Wilson  "—I  II.,  by  Mark  Twain;  "Mr. 
Ebenezer  Bull's  Investment,"  by  Richard  Malcolm  John- 
ston ;  "  Old  Dutch  Masters :  Nicolaas  Maes,"  by  Timothy 
Cole;  "Hunting  with  the  Chetah,"  by  J.  Fortune  Nott ; 
"The  Guests  of  Mrs  Timms,"  by  Sarah  Ornejewett; 
"  Nikola  Tesla,"  by  Thomas  Commerford  Martin;  "Lin- 
coln's Place  in  History,"  by  John  Coleman  Adams; 
"  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  '  bv  John  G.  Nicolav ; 
"  The  Myth  of  Land-Bill  Allen,"  by  Washington  Gladden  ; 
"  A  Study  of  Indian  Music,"  by  John  Comfort  Fillmore  ; 
"The  Real  Stonewall  Jackson,"  by  General  D.  D.  Hill ; 
verses  and  the  usual  departments. 

"  The  Greater  Glory  "  is  the  title  of  the  new  novel 
by  "Maarten  Maartens,"  the  Dutch  author,  which 
the  Appletons  have  just  issued.  The  latest  issue  in 
the  same  publishers'  Town  and  Country  Library  is 
"  Earlscourt,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  Allardyce. 

Augustine  Birrell,  author  of  "Obiter  Dicta  "and 
other  books  of  essays,  is  just  forty-three,  and  has 
been  a  barrister  since  1875.  Before  that  he  was  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Lancashire  minister,  and  has  been  twice  married — 
the  second  time  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lionel  Tenny- 
son, the  son  of  the  poet.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1889,  and  is  an  advanced  Radical. 

Marion  Crawford's  next  new  story  is  to  be  another 
study  of  life  among  the  upper  classes  in  New  York, 
and  will  have  for  its  heroine  Katharine  Lauderdale, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  two  families  whose  fortunes 
the  story  portrays. 

If  there  be  still  any  doubt  as  to  the  undesirability 
of  signed  criticisms,  the  recently  published  letters  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  read  in  connection  with  his  Journal 
(a  combination  which  makes  many  obscure  places  in 
the  "Life"  by  Lockhirt  plain),  should  settle  the 
question.    Says  James  Payn  : 

"  It  is  now  certain  that  Scott's  quarrel  with  Jeffrey  was 
notion  account  of  the  politics  of  the  Edinburgh,  but  of  the 
review  of  "Marmion."  Scott  was  a  very  good-natured 
man,  but  he  was  human,  and  was  also  full  of  common 
sense.  He  could  understand  an  angel,  who  was  quite  per- 
fect in  other  respects,  being  unable  to  write  a  review  of  a 
friend's  book,  however  admirably  written,  without  picking 
holes  in  it ;  but  he  could  not  understand  a  man  subject  to 
the  weakness  of  social  affections  doing  the  like.  If  he 
could  not  write  a  notice  without  offense,  or  doing  mischief, 
he  might  have  abstained  from  doing  it  altogether.  Of 
course  there  are  some  men  who  are  so  pachydermatous 
themselves  that  they  do  not  know  when  they  are  hurting 
the  feelings  of  others,  but  they  are  nobody's  friends.  As  a 
general  rule,  what  is  true  of  conversation  is  true  of  reviews 
— that  if  a  man  has  nothing  he  can  honestly  say  in  favor 
of  a  friend,  he  had  better  hold  his  tongue.  At  all  events, 
by  a  neglect  of  this  precaution  in  the  case  in  question,  the 
friendship  between  two  noble  natures  was  certainly  de- 
stroyed." 

Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly  is  to  edit  another  volume  of 
the  reminiscences  of  his  father,  Henry  Vizetelly. 
The  latter  prepared  the  materials  for  the  work  just  be- 
fore his  last  illness.  It  tells  the  story  of  his  career 
from  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War  to  his  re- 
tirement after  the  Zola  prosecution. 

"  Henry  James,"  writes  H.  W.  Mabie  in  the 
Forum,  "  is  a  writer  for  writers  rather  than  for  read- 
ers, and  must  content  himself  with  the  audience 
which  finds  its  chief  interest  in  the  manner  in  which 
a  thing  is  done  rather  than  in  the  thing  itself." 

The  Revue  Bleue,  having  sent  out  requests  that 
readers  should  make  a  list  of  the  twenty-five  best 
authors,  found  that  Victor  Hugo  stood  first  and 
Daudet  last.  After  Hugo  came  Moliere  and  then 
Shakespeare.  If  Cervantes  had  admirers,  so  had 
Balzac,  and,  queerly  enough,  the  approbation  of 
Dante  and  Renan  was  represented  by  the  same  num- 
ber— two  hundred  and  forty-six.  M.  Zola  did  not 
find  many  enthusiasts— only  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Romance  of  a  Dry  Goods  Drummer,"  by 
Marie  Walsh — who  has  rewritten  in  the  form  of 
stories  several  notable  plays — has  been  published  by 
the  Mascot  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  God's  Will  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Use  Frapan, 
translated  by  Helen  A.  Macdonnell,  is  the  latest 
volume  issued  in  the  well  chosen  Unknown  Library 
published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Theosophy  or  Christianity — Which?"  a  com- 
parison by  Rev.  I.  M.  Haldeman,  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  New  York  city,  with  an  introduction  by 
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how  it  refreshes  after  a  long  fast — how  fittingly 
it  begins  all  good  dinners,  especially  if  made  with 
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Our  little  Cook  Book  tells  how  to  use 
Armour's  Extract  in  Soups  and  Sauces — a 
different  soup  for  each  day  in  the  month. 

We  mail  Cook  Book  free;  send  us  your  address. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Rev.  T.  Dewitt  Talmage,  D.  D.,  has  been  published 
by  Croscup  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

"Keith  Deramore,"  by  the  author  of  "Miss 
Molly,"  has  been  issued  in  Longmans'  Paper  Li- 
brary published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Apprentices  to  Destiny,"  by  Lily  A.  Long,  is  a 
novel  about  a  young  girl  living  near  Chicago  who 
falls  in  love  with  a  socialistic  enthusiast  and  thinks 
it  her  mission  to  aid  him  in  reforming  the  world. 
Published  by  Merrill  &  Baker,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

The  sixth  part  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  "  Book 
of  the  Fair  "  maintains  the  high  standard  of  artistic 
excellence  set  by  the  first  number.  It  concludes  the 
ninth  chapter,  treating  of  the  exhibits  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  gives  a  few  pages  of  the  tenth, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  liberal  arts.  Published  by 
The  Bancroft  Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1  00. 

A  new  edition  has  been  issued  of  that  standard 
little  hand-book,  "  TheOrthoe'pist,"  by  Alfred  Ayres. 
During  the  twelve  years  since  it  first  appeared,  Mr. 
Ayres  has  been  continuing  his  work,  and  this  second 
edition  contains  about  one  thousand  more  words  that 
are  often  mispronounced,  including  names  of  foreign 
authors,  ariists,  etc.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00 

"The  Modern  Climatic  Treatment  of  Invalids 
with  Pulmonary  Consumption  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia," by  P.  C-  Remondino,  has  been  issued  in  the 
Physician's  Leisure  Library.  The  author  is  a  famous 
physician  and  a  charming  writer,  and  his  little  book 
deserves  a  hearty  welcome  from  lay  and  professional 
readers.  It  gives  details  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
like  matters,  discusses  the  effects  of  various  climates 
and  weathers  on  the  human  frame  in  health  and 
disease,  and  contains  many  valuable  weather  tables, 
with  wise  deductions  therefrom.  Published  by 
George  S.  Davis,  Detroit ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  In  the  Land  of  Cave  and  Cliff  Dwellers  "  is  the 
title  of  a  narrative  in  which  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Schwatka  has  recounted  his  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries in  the  northern  States  of  Mexico.  He  made 
two  expeditions  into  that  country,  both  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Chicago  papers  ;  but  in  this  book  he  treats 
the  two  expeditions  as  one,  and  gives  the  reader  the 
results  rather  than  the  details  of  his  travels.  The 
country  he  covered  was  Chihuahua.  Sonora,  and  the 
Sierra  Madre  country,  which  are  rich  in  mines  and 
are  the  homes  of  the  strange  and  interesting 
race  of  cive-dwellers,  of  whom  Lieutenant  Schwatka 
has  given  us  the  first  extended  and  reliable  accounts. 
Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Home  Life  of  the  Greeks  "  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Professor  H.  Bliimner  by 
Alice  Zimmern.  It  brings  together  practically  all 
the  information  so  far  gleaned  from  literary  and  ar- 
tistic remains  as  to  the  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Hellas,  separate  chapters  being  devoted  to 
"Costume,"  "Birth  and  Infancy,"  "Education," 
"Marriage  and  Women,"  "Meals  and  Social  En- 
tertainments," "  Sickness  and  Physicians,  Death  and 
Burial,"  "Music  and  Dancing,"  "The  Theatre," 
"War  and  Sea-faring,""  Slavery,"  etc.  Illustra- 
tions are  numerous,  and  the  volume  concludes  with 
a  list  of  authorities  consulted  and  an  index.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"The  Quickening  of  Caliban,"  by  J.  Compton 
Rickett,  has  an  undeniably  novel  theme,  and  the 
author  has  handled  it  cleverly.  We  are  informed 
that  there  exists  in  Africa  a  race  of  beings  which  are 
physically  men,  but  are  quite  devoid  of  souls.  The 
daughter  of  a  missionary  is  carried  off  by  these 
strange  brutes,  and  years  after  she  manages  to  send 
to  her  people  her  child,  a  little  girl,  who  becomes 
the  heroine  of  the  story.  Her  strange  mental,  or 
psychic,  state  is  skillfully  painted  ;  but  the  author's 
task  becomes  harder  when  be  brings  this  girl  to  Eng- 
land and  sets  her  to  arousing  or  implanting  a  soul  in 
a  member  of  the  strange  African  race  who  bad  been 
captured  in  infancy  and  is  now  being  publicly  ex- 
hibited. Of  course  she  succeeds,  and  the  strange 
man  goes  as  a  missionary  to  his  tribe,  but  he  is  killed 
and  his  mission  is  taken  up  by  the  girl  as  her  life 
work.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  A  Protege  of  Jack  Hamlin's  "  is  the  first  tale  in 
anew  book  of  six  short  stories  by  Bret  Harte,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  It  is  another  page  out  of  that  pict- 
uresque individual's  life,  setting  forth  how  he  saves 
an  innocent  girl  from  a  fellow -gambler,  with  whom 
she  has  eloped,  and  finally  unintentionally  re-unites 
her  to  her  relatives  in  a  most  dramatic  fashion,  and 
drops  out  of  her  life  as  suddenly  as  he  entered  it. 
"An  Ingenue  of  the  Sierras"  is  a  story  of  Yuba 
Bill,  the  stage-driver,  and  the  clever  operations 
of  Ramon  Martinez  and  his  band  of  stage-robbers. 
"  The  Reformation  of  James  Reddy  "  takes  us  down 
to  the  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  where  a  con- 
tractor's buxom  daughter  works  the  reformation  of  a 
young  man  who  had  gone  to  pieces  in  urban  dissipa- 
tion. The  remaining  stories  are  "The  Heir  of  the 
McHulishes,"  "An  Episode  of  West  Woodlands," 
and  "The  Home-Coming  of  Jim  Wilkes."  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.25. 
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Two  notable  papers  on 

LINCOLN: 

"Lincoln's  Place  in  History,"  by  Prof. 
John  Coleman  Adams,  with  a  portrait  of 
Lincoln  from  an  original  unretouched 
negative  made  in  1864;  and  "Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,"  by  John  G.  Nic- 
olav, Lincoln's  private  secretary;  when 
and  how  the  famous  address  was  writ- 
ten,— the  delivery, —  a  facsimile  of  the 
original  draft  of  the  address, — compari- 
son with  the  other  versions,  etc. 

MARK  TWAIN'S 
PUDD'NHEAD  WILSON, 

now  appearing  in  The  Century, 
should  be  read  by  everyone. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Missouri,  and  starts  out 
very  bravely  with  the  mixing  up  of  two  babies 
by  a  rebellious  slave  girl  who  is  nearly  while  — 
her  child  and  that  of  her  master.  Now,  if  any- 
one wants  any  more  prospect  of  excitement  than 
that — he  is,  indeed,  hard  to  please.  One  quite 
trembles  at  the  toils  with  which  he  sees  the  vola- 
tile Twain  will  envelop  the  children.—  AVa-j, 
Chicago. 

First  Chapters  of  a  Serial  Story 

By  Mary  Hallock  Foote ; 

"A  Romance  of  the  Faith,"  a  power- 
ful narrative  by  Herbert  1).  "Ward,  with 
six  spirited  illustrations  by  Castaigne; 
humorous  stories  by  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston  and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  and 
other  sketches,  are  also  published  in 
this  number. 

Other  Features  of  the 
MIDWINTER  CENTURY 

include :  "  The  Tramp  at  Home,"  an  interesting 
illustrated  article  on  vagabond  life  by  one  who 
has  lived  among  the  tramps :  an  article  on  Alma- 
Tadema,  the  fameus  painter,  with  frontispiece 
portrait,  reproductions  of  sketches,  and  views  of 
his  home  and  studio;  an  essay  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  on  "  Criticism  and  Culture  ';  an  interest- 
ing article  on*  "Nikola  Tesla,"  the  well-known 
electrician  whose  experiments  with  high  poten- 
tial currents  at  the  World's  Fair  attracted  wide 
attention;  "AStudy  of  Indian  Music,"  with  the 
scores  of  numerous  ceremonial  songs;  "The 
Real  Stonewall  Jackson,"  an  appreciative  esti- 
mate of  the  gTcatSouthem  General;  otherenter- 
taining  articles,  departments,  etc. 

Ready  Thursday,  February  1st.  For  sale  at 
all  book-stores  and  on  news-stands.  Price  35 
cents. 

THE   CENTURY  CO. 
Publishers:  33  E.  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

It  is  astonishing  (says  the  BasarJ  how  little  good 
"talk"  one  hears  in  society.  Personalities  are 
freely  indulged  in,  and  the  latest  scandals  eagerly 
discussed,  but  that  is  all.  A  debutante  once  re- 
ported the  conversation  she  heard  at  her  first  ball. 
She  was  asked  if  she  had  read  the  story  which  was 
then  most  popular  in  a  notorious  paper,  the  name  of 
which  she  had  never  even  heard  ;  and  she  was  also 
told  that  no  one  with  any  claim  to  respectability 
lived  in  a  rented  house.  At  dinners  the  same 
rapid  talk  predominates.  When  it  is  not  stupid  it  is 
apt  to  be  vulgar,  and  the  stories  told  are  too 
"Frenchy"  for  young  folks'  ears.  It  is  considered 
"bad  form"  in  society  to  be  serious  or  to  be  in 
earnest,  and  any  one  who  has  a  hobby  or  a  fad, 
never  mind  what  it  may  be,  is  frowned  upon  until 
he  is  almost  ashamed  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  The 
art  of  conversation  needs  to  be  cultivated.  Teachers 
are  seeing  the  necessity  for  it,  and  have  organized 
classes  in  which  girls  are  taught  to  discuss  topics  of 
interest,  and  are  also  encouraged  to  tell  anecdotes  in 
a  concise  way.  One  often  hears  it  said  :  "  1  can't  find 
time  to  read,  I'm  so  busy  every  minute  of  the  day." 
How  can  the  speaker  be  expected,  therefore,  to  talk  in- 
telligently ?  A  young  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  been 
educated  in  foreign  schools  entirely,  asked  her  aunt, 
on  the  first  occasion  upon  which  she  had  to  entertain 
some  young  men  Cillers,  to  give  her  some  "  topics  of 
conversation."  This,  to  an  American  girl,  would 
seem  strange  enough,  for  whatever  else  she  can  do, 
she  can  always  talk  fast  enough,  whether  what  she 
says  has  any  point  to  it  or  not.  The  telling  of  funny 
stories  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  this  country, 
where  there  are  certain  persons  who  have  the 
chronology  ol  jokes  at  their  fingers'  ends,  and  to 
whom  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  One  of 
our  noted  women  writers,  who  has  exceptional  wit 
and  wonderfully  vivid  imagination,  tells  ,a  story  re- 
markably well ;  but  at  a  large  dinner  in  London, 
where  she  captivated  the  men  seated  near  her  by 
her  eloquence  and  her  originality,  the  women  only 
sat  and  stared  in  silence,  and  one  of  them  was  heara 
to  say  after  dinner  to  a  friend  that  she  thought  it  ex- 
tremely unbecoming  for  a  woman  to  talk  so  much. 
Another  thing  which  one  observes,  or.  rather,  which 
strikes  one  most  unpleasantly,  is  our  high-pitched 
voices.  At  a  woman's  luncheon  or  tea,  the  noise  is 
almost  deafening. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  Englishmen  will  soon  sub- 
mit their  names  for  election  as  members  to  the  Paris 
Jockey  Club,  as  it  has  been  almost  semi -officially  an- 
nounced that  no  British  need  apply,  excepting  for 
the  temporary  membership  extended  to  diplomatists 
and  other  itinerants  in  consideration  of  a  large  sub- 
scription. During  the  last  nineteen  months,  two 
noble  lords  and  the  son  of  an  embassador  have  been 
the  victims  of  this  anti-English  feeling,  and  little  dis- 
guise has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  their  rejection 
was  due  less  to  their  personal  unpopularity  than  to 
their  nationality.  The  excuse  sometimes  given  is 
that  English  temporary  members  of  the  club  insist 
on  importing  English  manners  into  a  Parisian  cercie  ; 
that  they  sometimes  omit  to  take  off  their  hats  to 
members  whom  they  meet  on  the  stairs  ;  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  lesson  to  their  sans-gene 
Britanniqut.  But  as  Englishmen  in  Paris  have  not 
suddenly  changed  their  manners,  which  were  both 
tolerated  and  admired  a  few  years  ago,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  blackballings  are  only  another 
symptom  of  the  anglophobia  which  nov  prevails  in 
Paris.  _ 

The  New  York  newspapers  from  time  to  time  an- 
nounce that  this  or  that  society  leader  gave  a  dinner 
to  anywhere  from  forty  to  sixty  people,  and  the  inci- 
dent usually  passes  by  unnoticed  by  the  world.  But 
in  point  of  fact,  a  dinner  for  three-score  fastidious 
diners-out  is  as  difficult  a  thing  to  manage  success- 


Pears' 

soap  responds 
to  water  in- 
stantly; washes 
and  rinses  off 
in  a  twinkling. 


fully  (says  the  Sun  J  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Prep- 
arations are  made  days  in  advance,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  securing  fresh  vegetables,  and  fish,  and  the 
plumpest  of  ducks,  but  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
kitchen  facilities,  so  as  to  provide  range-room  for  the 
unusually  increased  number  of  people  at  the  dinner. 
Some  caterers  have  portable  ranges,  which  can  be 
connected  within  two  days'  time  with  the  chimneys 
in  the  kitchens  of  the  big  private  houses,  and  by 
means  of  these,  and  the  putting  in  of  a  corps  of 
cooks,  thirty  birds  or  ducks  can  be  roasted  at  once, 
and  served  piping  hot  to  the  guests  upstairs.  For 
two  years  hostesses  have  run  to  small  tables,  for  six 
people  each,  which  are  distributed  restaurant-wise 
through  the  big  dining-room.  This  year  that  plan 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  guests  sit  at  one,  or,  at 
the  most,  two  huge  oblong  or  round  tables.  Some- 
times these  tables,  which  are  built  at  great  expense 
and  decorated  lavishly,  are  only  used  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season.  In  another  year  they  may 
be  out  of  fashion.  All  of  these  things  figure  in  the 
expense  of  big  dinner-parties,  and  they  go  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  real  society  of  New  York  is, 
and  must  be,  nowadays  a  society  of  wealth. 


An  English  paper  has  been  having  a  competition 
of  definitions  of  "honeymoon,"  and  prints  the  best 
of  them.  It  is  sad  to  observe  the  cynical  spirit  in 
which  most  of  these  are  framed,  as  for  example  : 
"  A  Duet  Not  Necessarily  a  Harmony,"  "  A  Curtain- 
Raiser,"  "  A  Poetical  Preface  to  a  Volume  of  Prose," 
"  Cupid's  Last  Carnival,"  "  The  Mirages  at  the  En- 
trance of  Matrimony,"  "Arcadia  United,"  "Com- 
mences with  Illusion,  Ends  in  Disillusion,"  "The 
Lull  Before  the  Storm."  Out  of  a  long  list,  the  only 
two  definitions  conceived  in  a  genial  spirit  were,  "  A 
Preliminary  Canter,"  and  still  better,  "  Sweetness 
and  Light  for  Two." 

To  make  one  perfect  pair  of  arms  for  his  Aphrodite, 
Mr.  George  Wade,  the  English  sculptor,  had  five 
models,  and  he  selected  the  best  points  in  the  arms 
of  each  to  make  his  composite.  He  declares  that 
it  is  most  difficult  to  find  a  woman  with  merely  good 
arms,  to  say  nothing  of  beautiful  ones.  "  It  is  in  the 
wrist  mainly,"  he  says,  "  that  we  have  difficulty  when 
we  are  looking  for  perfection.  In  most  women's 
arms  the  bone  is  too  conspicuous  at  the  wrist  and 
elbow.  But  a  well-covered  arm  is  not  necessarily  a 
well-shaped  one.  The  possession  of  a  pretty  face 
by  no  means  implies  the  possession  of  pretty  arms, 
and  plain  women  have  the  most  ravishing  arms. 
Workingwomen  have  much  more  gracefully  rounded 
arms  than  their  sisters  in  society.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  more  daily  exercise.  And  one  can  not 
hope  to  attain  lovely  arms  by  a  spasmodic  devotion 
to  athletics.  It  is  the  constant,  gentle  household  sort 
of  exercise  which  gives  a  woman  arras  fit  to  be 
modeled  for  a  Hebe.  But  violent  athletics  only  de- 
velop the  muscles,  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
muscle  spoils  all  the  beautiful  curves  and  suggests 
unwomanliness." 

There  is  no  gayer  or  more  brilliant  society  in 
Europe  than  that  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  less  diffi- 
cult of  access  to  foreigners  than  London  or  Paris 
society,  simply  because  hostesses  implicitly  rely 
upon  their  friends  of  both  sexes  not  to  introduce 
into  their  salons  any  but  persons  of  irreproachable 
character.  The  Russian  lady  is  so  clever  that  she 
does  not  require  any  details  of  a  story.  She  guesses 
at  these,  and  if  necessary  supplies  them — in  other 
words,  invents  them.  The  one  word  which  that 
guileless  official  has  let  drop — which  she  has  "sur- 
prised on  his  lips " — serves  her  as  the  key  to  the 
mystery  ;  the  rest  is  easy.  Of  course  she  only  com- 
municates these  state  secrets  to  her  most  intimate 
friends,  who  themselves  are  sworn  to  secrecy ;  but 
she  has  so  many  friends  of  both  sexes  that  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  the  important  morsel  of 
gossip  is  literally  all  over  St.  Petersburg.  To  the 
foreign  embassadors  she  is  more  valuable  than  a 
legion  of  spies.  Those  persons  are  assiduous  visit- 
ors to  the  leading  salons,  where,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  pick  up  quite  as  much  as  they  want  to 
know,  and  thus  are  often  better  informed  than  the  em- 
peror's minister  of  foreign  affairs  himself.  There 
is  a  mad  race  among  the  fair  leaders  of  the  grand 
monde  to  attract  the  largest  number  of  diplomatists 
and  great  personages  in  their  drawing-rooms.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  younger  women,  if  not  excluded 
from  the  salons  which  they  would  so  adorn  but  for 
this  political  craze,  are  not  often  seen  in  the  prin- 
cipal houses,  save  at  balls  and  similar  frivolous 
gatherings. 

A  woman  bent  on  getting  at  the  secret  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  men  dressmakers — and  they  are  popular 
— says  that  one  never  has  to  contend  with  their  per- 
sonality. A  woman  dressmaker  who  is  stout  or  thin, 
or  light  and  dark,  can  not  efface  herself  sufficiently. 
The  only  hope  of  getting  proper  things  from  a 
woman  is  to  patronize  one  of  your  own  girth.  A 
man,  on  the  contrary,  studies  you  from  your  own 
standpoint.  Realizing  his  perfect  disinterestedness, 
women  are  more  amenable  to  his  suggestions,  and 
are  not  irritated  by  being  told  that  they  must  wear 
this  or  that  because  it  is  the  fashion, 


Apropos  of  Mrs.  B.  A.  Crackanthorpe's  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  on  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Daugh- 
ters," the  Sun  says  that  this  frankness  of  criticism  of 
parents  isjiot  confined  to  English  daughters.  It  ex- 
lends  [to  sons  also,  and  there  is^often  Jequal  candor 


among  the  children  in  expressing  to  outsiders  their 
unfavorable  opinions  of  each  other,  as  formed  in  the 
intimacy  of  family  life.  For  instance,  a  young 
Englishman  of  high  social  position  who  was  visiting 
this  country  not  long  ago  surprised  his  entertainers 
at  dinner  by  speaking  of  his  brother  as  a  "  cad."  A 
young  English  lady  visiting  here  freely  discussed 
the  intellectual  shortcomings  of  her  mother,  as 
she  regarded  them.  Mrs.  Crackanthorpe  refers 
to  the  remark  of  "an  habitue"  of  London  so- 
ciety, himself  a  keen  observer  of  manners," 
that  there  is  a  "  very  large  percentage  of 
households  where  war,  open  or  concealed,  exists 
between  mothers  and  daughters,"  The  Sun  thinks 
the  circumstance  that  an  important  English  maga- 
zine like  the  Nineteenth  Century  publishes  this  lady's 
serious  article  on  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Daughters  "  is 
of  itself  strong  evidence  that  she  is  right  in  des- 
cribing the  subject  as  presenting  a  grave  social 
problem. 

A  Tuxedo  or  dinner-coat — commonly  called  Cowes 
coat  in  England — can  be  worn  every  evening  at  din- 
ner, when  the  occasion  is  not  a  formal  one  (writes 
"  Him  "  in  Vogue).  If  you  are  in  your  own  house, 
the  wearing  of  a  dinner-coat  may  be  excusable  when 
you  are  expecting  only  two  or  four  people  to  a  very 
informal  dinner.  Of  course  you  should  not  go  out 
to  dinner  in  a  Tuxedo  coat,  unless  the  entertainment 
is  given  by  bachelors  and  it  is  a  stag  affair.  Even 
then,  if  there  are  more  than  four  or  eight  persons 
present,  and  the  affair  takes  the  guise  of  formality  in 
the  slightest  degree,  you  must  wear  your  evening- 
coat.  You  can  also  wear  your  dinner-coat  to  the 
theatre  and  at  the  club,  but  it  is  not  to  be  worn  when 
there  are  ladies  in  the  party.  Greater  latitude  is 
allowed  for  this  coat,  which  is  simply  an  undress  ar- 
rangement, in  the  country.  Do  not  appear  in  a 
Tuxedo  coat  and  top-hat  sans  overcoat  anywhere. 
You  might  as  well  wear  tan  shoes  with  evening-dress. 


To  prove  that  there  is  some  chivalry  left  in  New 
York,  the  Sun  adduces  the  treatment  which  society 
in  that  city  accorded  to  two  well-known  men.  Fred 
May,  it  says,  was  by  no  means  in  society  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  of  his  stay  in  New  York, 
though  his  family  is  of  such  importance  that  he  al- 
ways had  the  enirie  in  a  few  houses  prior  to  the  wild 
life  he  led  immediately  before  his  flight.  After  the 
scandal  that  involved  his  name,  he  considered  the 
possibility  of  getting  back  socially  where  he  be- 
longed by  right.  He  had  assaulted  a  policeman, 
and  was  under  a  criminal  charge.  When  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  the  evidence  of  his  personal 
bravery  and  courage  in  numerous  South  American 
episodes  was  so  convincing  that  the  courts  gave  him 
a  free  certificate,  and  instead  of  being  outside  the 
pale,  he  found  he  was  further  in  than  ever  before. 
He  has  been  invited  to  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
town,  and  his  companions  are  men  of  unquestioned 
position  and  influence  in  New  York  society.  The 
other  man  for  fifteen  years  had  been  one  of 
the  elect  of  New  York  society.  He  was  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  german,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  position,  and  at  all  times  sought 
after  socially.  Not  a  breath  of  suspicion  had  ever 
been  heard  against  his  name  until  one  day  he  went 
into  court  in  a  divorce  suit  and  deliberately  gave 
testimony  which  incriminated  the  wife.  There  were 
no  witnesses  for  the  husband,  except  this  leader  of 
the  german.  He  told  the  court,  with  the  utmost  de- 
tail, how  this  woman  had  visited  him  at  his  apart- 
ments, and  deliberately  drove  her  into  disgrace  by 
testimony  which  but  for  him  would  have  been  un- 
attainable. It  was  the  most  astounding  instance  of 
a  lack  of  decency  and  honor  in  a  man  that  has  been 
known  in  the  history  of  New  York.  Society  promptly 
dropped  this  man,  and  in  clubs  and  drawing-rooms 
he  is  known  no  more. 


"  In  the  Redwood's  Realm  "  is  a  handsome  pam- 
phlet compiled  by  J.  M.  Eddy,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Humboldt  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  gives 
facts  and  figures  as  to  the  resources  of  Humboldt 
County,  and  splendidly  illustrates  her  industries  by 
reproductions  of  photographs.  Published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eureka,  Cal. ;  price,  50 
cents. 
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■^^  never  submitted  to 
the  criticism  of  our  cus- 
tomers which  does  not  ful- 
ly come  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence 
which  they  themselves  have 
set  for  us.  Co- 
logne   and    toilet 

bottles    in  Dorfling- 
er's  American  Cut  Glass  are  de- 
servedly admired. 

C.  Dorflinger  &  Sons, 
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of  High  Life.  By  Maarten  Maar- 
,  author  of  "  God's  Fool,"  "  Joost 
i2tno.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


Germany  and  the  Germans. 

By  William  Hasbutt  Dawson,  author  of 
"German  Socialism  and  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle,"  "  Prince  Bismarck  and  State  Social- 
ism," etc.    2  vols.,  8vo.     Cloth,  $6  00. 

"This  excellent  work — a  literary  monument  of  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  labor— deals  with  every  phase  and 
aspect  of  state  and  political  activity,  public  and  private, 
in  the  Fatherland.  .  .  .  Teems  with  entertaining  anecdotes 
and  introspective  apercits  of  character." — London  Tele- 
graph. 

"  With  Mr.  Dawson's  two  volumes  before  him,  the 
ordinary  reader  may  well  dispense  with  the  perusal  of  pre- 
vious authorities.  .  .  .  His  work,  on  the  whole,  is  com- 
prehensive, conscientious,  and  eminently  fair." — London 
Chronicle. 

The  Story  of  the  Sun. 

By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  F.  R.  S-,  author  of  "An 
Atlas  of  Astronomy,"  "  The  Cause  of  an 
Ice  Age,"  etc.    8vo.     Cloth,  $5.00. 

Prof.  Ball's  entertaining  style  is  known  to  so 
large  a  number  of  readers  of  his  popular  astronom- 
ical works  that  this  volume,  which  brings  together 
the  results  of  all  the  latest  investigations  concern- 
ing the  sun,  will  find  a  ready  welcome. 

The  Greater  Glory. 

A    Story  _, 

tens,     author     of 
Avelingh,"  etc. 

Press  comments  on  "  Goa's  Fool." 

"  Maarten  Maartens  is  a  great  novelist  and  a  remark- 
able man.  .  ,  .  Few  books  since  the  best  days  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  contain  such  quiet  humor  and  depict 
human  nature  with  such  an  unerring  touch." — Cleveland 
World. 

"  Maarten  Maartens  has  secured  a  firm  footing  in  the 
eddies  of  current  literature.  .  .  .  Pathos  deepens  into 
tragedy  in  the  thrilling  story  of  '  God's  Fool.' " — Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  year." — New 
York  Tribune. 

General  Scott. 

By  General    Marcus   J.    Wright.    A  new   vol- 
ume in  the  Great  Commanders  Series  edited 
by    Gen.    James    Grant    Wilson.       With 
Portrait  and   Maps.     i2mo.      Cloth,   gilt   top, 
$1.50. 
General  Wright's  book  is  a  work  of  popular  in- 
terest.   The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  impressive  to  be  found  in  our  military  history, 
and  the  author,  in  availing  himself  of  the  latest  au- 
thorities, has  produced  a  book  which  seems  likely  to 
be  accepted  as  a  standard  work  in  its  class. 

Earlscourt. 

A  Novel  of  Provincial  Life.  By  Alexander 
Allardyce,  author  of  "  Balmoral :  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Queen's  Country"  ;  "The 
City  of  Sunshine,"  etc.  No.  132,  Town 
and  Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50 
cents ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  adroitness  with  which  the  author  works  out 
his  motive,  and  the  sustained  interest  due  to  plot 
and  to  the  graphic  reproduction  of  certain  phases  of 
English  social  life,  teem  certain  to  gain  for  this 
book  a  success  which  will  greatly  enhance  Mr. 
AUardyce's  reputation  as  a  new  light  in  the  English 
fiction  of  the  day. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  Nbw  York, 
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SOCIETY. 

A  Mardi  Gras  Reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  gave  a  reception 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence,  1919  Cali- 
fornia Street,  and  delightfully  entertained  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  friends.  The  affair  in- 
augurated the  new  and  beautiful  theatre  and  ball- 
room that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Young  recently 
had  constructed  as  an  adjunct  to  their  resi- 
dence. The  room  is  hung  with  works  of  art 
from  the  brushes  of  celebrated  painters,  and  it 
is  illuminated  by  a  central  cluster  of  incandescent 
electric  lights.  The  stage  has  a  sliding  curtain  of 
crimson-hue d  plush,  and  is  fitted  with  appropriate 
scenery  and  all  of  the  modern  appliances  that  are 
necessary  for  even  a  professional  performance. 

The  auditorium  was  filled  to  overflowing  that  even- 
ing with  a  fashionable  audience,  who  were  present  to 
enjoy  a  vaudeville  entertainment,  the  features  of 
which  were  announced  on  long,  colored  posters  that 
were  distributed  at  the  entrance.  Throughout  the 
hall-way  and  along  the  sides  of  the  canvas  tunnel 
that  led  from  the  kerb  to  the  front-door  were  im- 
mense posters,  displaying,  in  the  usual  fashion,  the 
wonders  that  were  to  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  the 
Midwinter  Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  received  their 
guests  in  the  main  salon,  and  were  assisted  in  this 
pleasant  duty  by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Sr.,  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  Miss  Mamie  Deane,  Miss  Belle 
Cohen,  and  Miss  Belle  Smith.  The  managers  of 
the  entertainment  were  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham 
and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.  Mr.  Hugo  Toland  acted 
as  stage-manager,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  directed 
the  music.  The  programme  was  arranged  with  the 
apparent  design  of  misleading  the  auditors  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  participants,  and  its  construction  was 
quite  clever. 

An  overture  by  Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra  was 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr., 
who  in  a  few  witty  introductory  remarks  offered 
what  purported  to  be  an  apology  on  behalf  of  the 
management  and  gave  a  synopsis  of  what  was  to 
come.  Then  Mr.  AmadtSe  Joullin  and  Mr.  Donald 
de  V.  Graham  appeared  in  grotesque  attire  and 
sang  two  selections  of  the  cafi-chantant  type.  Next 
came  Mr.  Charles  J.  Dickman  and  Count  von 
Gerichten  attired  as  natives  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 
Mr.  Dickman  played  a  zither  accompaniment  while 
the  count,  impersonating  a  village  maiden,  sang, 
after  which  they  joined  in  a  Hungarian  dance.  This 
was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  George  E. 
P.  Hall,  attired  as  a  shepherd,  who  called  his  flock 
of  toy  sheep  around  him  by  playing  a  tuneful  melody 
on  an  occarina.  Then  came  the  "  Big  Four"  in 
"  Echoes  of  the  Dance  Hall."  These  gentlemen 
were  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  Amad^e  Joullin, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Dickman,  and  Count  von  Gerichten. 
They  represented  members  of  the  time-honored 
"  Little  German  Band"  in  almost  impenetrable  dis- 
guises, and  played  musical  selections  that  are  now  a 
part  of  ancient  history.  The  violin,  cornet,  piano, 
and  "cello  were  the  instruments  of  torture.  The 
next  feature  was  the  well-known  serpentine-dance, 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  with 
calcium-light  effects.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Graham,  the  artist,  of  New  York,  who 
made  a  sketch  of  Cypress  Point,  near  Mon- 
terey, in  ten  minutes.  The  picture  was  then 
framed  and  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de 
Young.  Mr.  James  G.  Chesley  came  next  in  some 
Irish  songs,  and  then  Mr.  Amad£e  Joullin  appeared 
dressed  as  a  drum-major  and  sang  Mr.  Willard 
Barton's  latest  song,  "  Without  Him,  What's  the 
Band?"  The  final  number  was  the  Midwinter 
Quartet,  comprising  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Sloss,  Mr. 
Dickman,  and  Count  von  Gerichten,  who,  in  Quaker 
attire,  sang  topical  songs.  Afterward  the  guests 
were  invited  to  partake  of  an  elaborate  supper, 
which  was  served  under  Ludwig's  direction.  Small 
tables  were  set  in  the  Japanese  room  down-stairs, 
and  in  the  dining-room  and  hall- way  upstairs,  so  that 
all  of  the  guests  were  served  at  once.  An  hour 
passed  in  feasting  was  followed  by  dancing  in  the 
ball-room  until  a  late  hour. 


A  Dinner-Dance. 
An  affair  of  special  interest  to  the  leading  element 
in  Jewish  society  circles  was  the  dinner-dance  that 
was  given  last  Saturday  evening.  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss, 
Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  William  Greenebaum, 
Mrs.  M.J.  Brandenstein,  Mrs.  William  Haas,  Mrs. 
M.  Koshland,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jacobi,  and  Mrs.  A.  Mack 
were  the  hostesses  at  eight  dinner-parties  given  at 
their  respective  residences,  each  having  from  ten  to 
fifteen  young  people  as  their  guests.  Handsome 
decorations  and  elaborate  menus  characterized  the 
dinners,  and  a  couple  of  hours  were  pleasantly 
passed  in  dining.  Afterward  the  different  parlies 
were  conveyed  in  carriages  to  a  down-town  hotel, 
where  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  ball. 
When  all  had  arrived  dancing  was  commenced,  and, 
save  for  the  intermission  for  supper,  it  was  enjoyed 
for  several  hours.  This  style  of  entertaining  is  an 
innovation  here,  but  there  was  no  element  about  it 
that  was  not  pleasurable.  There  were  about  one 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  present. 

The  Impromptu  Club, 
lumbers  of  the  Impromptu  Club  gave  a  ball 
rviay  evening  in  the  Maple   Room  at  the 


Palace  Hotel  and  repeated  the  success  the  club  : 
achieved  at  its  ball  of  last  year.  The  arrangements  [ 
for  the  affair  were  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  1 
the  attendance  was  large,  about  two  hundred  and 
ninety  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  present.  As  the 
members  arrived,  they  were  received  in  the  large  re- 
ception-room by  the  patronesses,  who  were  Mrs. 
George  Davis  Boyd,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs.  John 
W.  MaiUaird,  Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  and  Mrs.  James 
Otis.  The  decorations  were  limited  to  potted 
palms,  which  graced  the  trio  of  rooms  tastefully. 
It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  the  first  dance 
started,  and,  to  the  music  of  Huber's  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  dancing  was  continued  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  midnight  there  was  an  intermis- 
sion of  an  hour  for  supper,  which  was  served  in  the 
large  dining-hall.  It  was  a  delightful  affair  through- 
out and  an  unqualified  success. 


The  Gallatin  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  gave  a  brilliant  re- 
ception last  Saturday  evening  at  their  beautiful 
home  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Scott  Streets. 
More  than  five  hundred  invitations  had  been  issued, 
so  the  attendance  was  very  large.  The  rooms  are 
so  attractive,  with  their  rich  furnishings,  valuable 
paintings,  and  rare  works  of  art,  that  to  attempt  to 
decorate  it  further  would  seem  an  unnecessary  task. 
Still  this  was  done  with  pretty  effect  by  the  use  of 
potted  palms,  fern  sprays,  and  quantities  of  roses 
and  other  bloom  that  were  displayed  in  handsome 
vases.  Mrs.  Gallatin  wore  an  elegant  Parisian  robe 
of  while  moii6  antique  trimmed  with  point  lace,  and 
her  ornaments  were  diamonds.  She  was  assisted  in 
receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington, 
Mrs*  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mrs. 
Edgar  de  Pue,  and  Miss  Jennie  McFarland.  The 
hours  of  the  reception  were  from  eight  until  eleven 
o'clock,  and  during  this  time  Rosner's  Hungarian 
Orchestra  played  concert  selections.  Refreshments 
were  served  bounteously  under  Ludwig's  direction. 
The  affair  had  many  pleasant  features,  and  afforded 
an  evening  of  enjoyment  for  many  friends  of  the 
host  and  hostess. 

The  Coleman  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  gave  a  reception 
at  their  residence,  in  Oakland,  on  Friday  evening, 
February  2d.  in  honor  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Jessie 
Coleman.  The  grounds  were  illuminated  by  electric 
arc  lights  and  adjoining  the  residence  a  large  canvas- 
covered  pavilion  had  been  erected  for  dancing.  In- 
candescent electric  lights,  covered  with  vari-colored 
globes,  were  arranged  there,  and  the  walls  were 
hung  with  tapestries  and  Persian  rugs.  Bunting, 
smilax,  and  boughs  of  pepper-tree  and  acacia  foliage 
in  bloom  were  used  in  decorating  the  pavilion,  which 
was  made  very  attractive.  The  parlors  in  the  resi- 
dence were  also  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers 
and  tropical  plants.  Dancing  was  the  feature  of  the 
evening,  and  it  was  enjoyed  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served  at  mid- 
night. Oakland  society  was  well  represented  at  the 
reception,  and  there  were  many,  present  from  this 
side  of  the  bay. 

The  Boyson  Musicale. 
Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  gave  a  musicale  last  Mon- 
day evening  in  her  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
which  was  attended  by  about  fifty  of  her  friends. 
The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  her  husband,  Dr. 
Boyson,  who  left  on  Thursday  to  make  a  three 
months'  visit  to  Japan.  Mrs.  Boyson  gathered  around 
her  that  evening  an  array  of  talent  that  is  seldom 
seen  at  a  private  musicale,  and  their  efforts  were 
highly  appreciated.  The  venerable  Chevalier  de 
Kontski  played  several  selections  on  the  piano  in  a 
manner  that  was  thoroughly  artistic,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  soprano  solos  Mrs.  Abbey  delighted  all  who 
heard  her.  Mme.  Seminario  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie 
were  also  heard  to  advantage  in  vocal  solos,  the 
Misses  Eisen  played  selections  on  the  piano  and 
guitar,  and  Miss  H61ene  Berger  was  heard  in  a 
whistling  solo.  Much  interest  was  centred  upon 
Miss  Molt,  the  young  blind  pianist  and  vocalist,  who 
favored  the  company  with  several  selections  that  won 
her  much  applause.  Light  refreshments  were  served 
during  the  evening,  and  everything  possible  was  done 
by  the  hostess  to  make  the  affair  pleasurable. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

An  enjoyable  dinner-party  was  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their 
residence  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Their  guests  com- 
prised Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook, 
Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Mr.  Edgar  Carolan,  Mr. 
Harry  M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr., 
Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party last  Monday  evening  in  the  Red  Room  at  the 
Bohemian  Club.  Covers  were  laid  for  eighteen,  and 
the  table  was  handsomely  decorated  with  jonquils 
and  ferns,  surrounding  the  cmire-piece,  which  was 
a  large  bronzt:  owl.  the  symbol  of  the  club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence,  2262 
Franklin  Street,  after  which  all  attended  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Their  guests  were 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles  J  ustin  Bailey,  U.  S.  A. , 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Miss,  Laura  Mc- 


Kinstry,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan, 
and  Mr,  Walter  Leonard  Dean. 

A  number  of  friends  of  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  gave 
her  a  genuine  surprise  party  last  Thursday  evening 
at  her  residence,  1812  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  affair 
was  given  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  her  birth. 
Music,  dancing,  and  a  bounteous  supper  made  the 
evening  pass  by  delightfully. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Ella  Hobart  gave  a  delight- 
ful dinner-party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  as  a  compliment  to  Miss 
Myra  Nickerson,  of  Montecito. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  gave  a  progressive  euchre- 
party  last  Tuesday  evening  at  her  residence,  2548 
Jackson  Street.  Handsome  prizes  were  contested 
for,  and  a  delicious  supper  was  served.  About  forty 
of  her  friends  were  present. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  took  a  party  of  twelve  friends 
out  on  the  tug-boat  Rockaway  last  Monday  after- 
noon, and  they  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  various  points 
of  interest  around  the  bay. 

Miss  Maie  Tucker  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
recently  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  in 
Oakland.  Her  guests  comprised  Miss  Ethel  Cohen, 
Miss  Belle  Hutchinson,  Miss  Jean  Hush,  Miss  Maud 
Younger,  Miss  Barstow,  Miss  Merry,  Miss  Strong, 
Miss  Mhoon,  Miss  Whitney,  Miss  Prather,  Miss 
Mitchler,  and  the  Misses  Eversen. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Holbrook  gave  a  very  pleasant 
lunch-party  last  Thursday  at  the  University  Club  in 
honor  of  Miss  Myra  Nickerson,  of  Montecito,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  who  is  visiting  his  sister,  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrook. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  entertained  ten 
friends  at  dinner  last  Monday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 555  Harrison  Street. 

An  informal  matine'e  tea  was  given  by  Miss  Jennie 
Blair  last  Sunday,  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  complimentary  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Garceau,  of 
Chicago.    Several  hours  were  very  pleasantly  passed. 

Miss  Florence  Denigan  gave  a  party  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Denigan,  1715  Octavia  Street,  com- 
plimentary to  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Club  of 
"93.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  throughout  the  evening, 
and  an  excellent  supper  was  served  at  midnight. 
Miss  Denigan  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  her 
mother,  and  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Bradbury,  Mrs.  W. 
V.  Bryan,  Miss  McLaine,  Miss  Behlow,  Miss 
Stump,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Miss  Maude  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E,  Wise  entertained  quite  a 
number  of  their  friends  at  their  residence  in  San 
Rafael,  by  giving  a  reception  on  Friday  evening, 
February  2d. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Bonestell  gave  an  enjoyable  lea  from 
five  until  eight  o'clock  last  Saturday  evening  at  her 
residence,  1123  Bush  Street,  in  honor  of  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mrs.  Robert  Gray  Bonestell,  nit  Fargo. 
Many  of  their  friends  called,  and  were  very  pleas- 
antly entertained.  Light  refreshments  were  served, 
and  concert  music  was  played  at  intervals  by  Ros- 
ner's Hungarian  Orchestra. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  gave  an  enjoyable  din- 
ner-party last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence, 
2519  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Gould  gave  an  enjoyable  dancing-party  last 
Monday  evening  at  her  home,  904  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Miss  Smith,  of  Chicago.  She  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  her  parents,  Major  and  Mrs. 
W.  O.  Gould,  and  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith  and  Miss 
Smith,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Sadler,  and  Miss 
Sadler. 

The  Informals  will  give  their  final  party  of  this 
season  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Clara  Joseph,  on  Hyde  Street. 

Miss  Hilda  Macdonald  was  the  hostess  at  an  en- 
joyable lunch-party  that  she  gave  last  Tuesday  at 
her  residence,  2219  Scott  Street.  La  France  roses 
were  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  table  with  pretty 
effect. 


—  YOU   CAN  SEE   STACKS  OF    BEAUTIFUL  VALEN- 

tines  at  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.'s,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  a  look  at  the  pretty  boxes  of  fine  stationery, 
fountain  pens,  gold  and  steel  pens,  pencils,  leather 
goods,  etc.  Then  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
store  and  see  the  new  moldings  for  picture-frames 
and  novelties  in  the  artists'  material  department. 
Should  you  have  time  it  would  also  pay  you  to  go  to 
the  second  floor  and  look  over  the  hundreds  of  framed 
pictures  and  parlor-easels  that  are  now  on  exhibition 
there. 

»    »»    « 

—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon,  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  forti- 
fies the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  rue  Grange  Bateliere, 
Paris.     Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


Marion  Harland  writes:  "  I  use 
and  recommend  one  and  only  one 
baking  powder,  and  that  is  Cleve- 
land's." 


(Pure) 


fipiantfs 


BakingPowder 


Thos.  Price  &  Son,  leading 
chemists  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  say 
that  Cleveland's  baking  powder  is 
superior  in  strength,  wholesomeness 
and  keeping  qualities  to  any  other 
they  have  analyzed. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,New  York, 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 


Fine  Art  Goods  in  great  variety, 
Vases,  Bronzes,  and  Marble 
Statuary.  Mirrors,  Pictures, 
and  Framing,  OUR   Specialty. 


S.  &  G.  GUMP, 

113  Geary  St. 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  . . 


-FOE    THK 


SAIMITAS  BRAND 

Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 

GRAPE  JUICE 

IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  USE  as 
a  PURE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NON-ALCO- 
HOLIC Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CUBE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


-Order  your  books  through  Robertson's. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 

Cfl  Photographic  Views  of  the 
OU         World's  Fair. 

Send  us  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
Part  One  of  our  Panorama  of  the  World's  Fair.  Published 
in  four  parts.     Two  hundred  or  more  Views  all  told. 

PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 
410  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers 


VASELINE 
CUCUMBERS 


^^  R  E  M  E  w I  M  O  N  marvellous  for  softening, 
whitening  and  perfuming  the  complexion.  Most 
efficacious  for   Hsrht   affections   of   the  skin. 


J.  SIMON.  13,  rue  Grange  Bateliere.  —  PARIS 
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and  DrugtristH,  Perfumers  mjd  Fancy  Goods  Stores 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Goad  Dinner-Party. 
Miss  Ella  Goad  was  the  hostess  last  Thursday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner-party  that  she  gave  at  the  family  resi- 
dence on  Washington  Street.  There  were  sixteen 
at  the  table,  which  was  ornate  with  La  France  roses 
and  fragrant  violets.  An  elaborate  menu  was  served. 
Miss  Goad's  guests  comprised : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Tevis,  Miss  Harriet  Goad,  of  Colusa,  Miss  Aileen  Goad, 
Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Mr.  W. 
Frank  Goad.  Judge  Eugene  Garber,  Mr.  Trowbridge 
Bailey,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  and 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis. 

The  Breyfogle  Dinner-Party. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  gave  a  delightful 
dinner-party  in  the  Tapestry  Room  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  dining-table  was 
lighted  by  pink-shaded  lamps  and  was  embellished 
with  a  profusion  of  La  France  roses  and  smilax. 
Several  hours  were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  de- 
licious menu.     Those  present  were  : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Miss 
Alice  McCutchen,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Page,  Mr.  E.  G.  Schmieden,  and  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway. 

The  Wethered  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Wtthered  gave  a  most  enjoyable  lunch-party 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  last  Saturday  in 
honor  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Mamie  Barringer,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Covers  were  laid  for  fourteen,  and  the 
table  was  prettily  decorated  with  daffodils  and 
maiden-hair  fern.  Late  in  the  afternoon  several 
friends  joined  the  party  at  coffee.  Those  who  were 
present  to  meet  Miss  Barringer  were  :       . 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Garceau,  Mrs.  G.  H.  F.  Martinez,  Miss 
Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Cole,  Mi=s 
Alice  Merry,  Miss  Grace  Martin,  Miss  Hilda  Macdonald, 
Miss  Gertrude  Wilson,  Miss  Edith  Conner,  Miss  Helen 
Smith,  and  Miss  Ruger. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  will  leave  New  York  late 
in  February  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  here.  It  is  said 
that  they  intend  giving  a  ball  at  the  Mills  villa  at  MUlbrae 
after  the  Lenten  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Bowers  are  entertaining  Miss 
Mary  Struve,  of  Portland,  Or.,  at  their  residence  on  Hyde 
Street. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  and 
Miss  Minnie  Henderson  will  return  home  next  week,  after 
passing  three  months  in  the  East  and  South.  They  wit- 
nessed the  Mardi  Gras  festival  at  New  Orleans  last  Tues- 

Miss  Myra  Nickerson,  of  Montecito,  has  been  the  guest 
of  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Ada  Dougherty,  of  Fruitvale,  is  the  guest  of  the 
Misses  Lawrence  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  Misses  Law- 
rence are  nieces  of  Vice-President  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Pease  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Port- 
land, Or.,  and  will  soon  go  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Louis  T.  Haggin  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Haggin  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Guy  H.  Armstrong  has  been  enjoyine  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Peter  Dean  at  his  villa  in  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft  and  Miss  Lucy  Bancroft  are  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Miss  Beth  Sperry,  and  Miss 
Deming  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to  remain  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Hood,   n4e  Mau,  have  left 


Santa  Rosa  and  will  reside  here  permanently  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  H.  Albert  Mau,  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Towne  left  last  Monday  for  El  Paso  to  meet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P,  Huntington  on  their  westward  trip. 

Mrs.  Josephine  de  Greayer  has  returned  from  her  East- 
ern trip,  and  is  residing  at  800  Bush  Street. 

Dr.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  sailed  for  Honolulu,  en  route  to 
Japan,  last  Thursday,  and  will  return  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  arrive  to-day  Irom  New 
York  and  will  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  their  residence 
on  Cal  lornia  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Goewey  will  soon  entertain  a 
distinguished  guest  at  their  residence,  300  Page  Street,  in  the 
person  of  Professor  B.  B.  Nagarkar,  of  Bombay,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indian  school  of  philosophy  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj.  While  here  he  will  lecture 
for  the  Channing  Auxiliary. 

Mr.  Jesse  Triest  visited  Santa  Cruz  early  in  the  week. 
•    Mr.   A.  J.  Bowie,  Miss   Bessie   Bowie,  and   Miss  Fried- 
lander  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Eastern  States  and 
the  mines  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  are  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  here  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Count  and  Countess  Festetics  de  Tolna  were  at  Fanning 
Islands,  en  route  to  Tahiti,  when  last  heard  from. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  fones  and  Mrs.  Roy  Jones  are 
at  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Newton  have  been  visiting  Santa 
Cruz  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  are  in  Nice, 
France.     They  will  remain  away  until  next  May. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Santa  Cruz  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  left  last  Tuesday  on  a 
brief  trip  to  the  Eastern  States.  When  they  return  they 
will  go  to  Sausalito  to  reside. 

Miss  Maud  Burke,  of  New  York,  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown  at  their  cottage  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  and  her  son  have  arrived  in  New  York 
city,  and  are  staying  at  the  Hoffman  House. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal   notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

The  Marion  will  receive  a  new  set  of  officers  and  men 
upon  her  return  to  Mare  Island  late  in  March.  Com- 
mander J.  J.  Brice,  U.  S.  N.,  is  mentioned  as  the  new  com- 
mander. The  Marion  will  be  assigned  to  the  Behring  Sea 
Fleet. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Reilly,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  assigned  to  Battery  H,  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  an  extension  of  six  months  on  his  leave  of 
absence. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Bentley  Mott,  Second  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  in  Paris. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Runcie,  First  ArtDlery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  General  Thomas  H, 
Ruger,  U,  S.  A.,  president  of  the  army  retiring  board  at 
San  Francisco,  for  examination  by  the  board. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  John  Howard,  Ninteenth  Intantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  are  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Mrs.  Howard 
was  formerly  Miss  Emily  G.  Britton,  of  this  city. 

Captain  E.  L.  Zalinski,  U..S.  A.,  retired,  is  staying  at 
the  Century  Club  in  New  York  city. 

Lieutenant  William  C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  enjoying  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  W.  F.  Hancock,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A„ 
has  been  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science  at  the 
Western  Military  Academy,  Upper  Alton,  111. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  George  B.  Ransom,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  duty  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and 
granted  two  months  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  First  Artillery,  U.S.A., 
has,  at  his  own  request,  been  relieved  from  further  duty  at 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  will  join  his 
battery. 

Commodore  W.  A.  Kirkland,  U.  S,  N.,  will  sail  from 
this  city  on  March  17th  for  Honolulu  to  relieve  Admiral 
Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific 
Station.  Admiral  Irwin  will  be  retired  from  service  on 
April  15th. 

Lieutenant  H.  T.  Reed,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  passing  the 
winter  here. 

Colonel  W.  Thompson,  U,  S.  A.,  retired,  is  at  the 
Somerset  House  in  Los  Angeles. 

Major  S.  C.  Kellogg,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
commenced  his  duties  as  military  attache  to  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Paris. 


LENTEN    LYRICS. 

Ye  Lenten  Maide. 
Ye  Lenten  maide,  in  black  arrayed, 

Demurely  walketh  up  ye  aisle, 
Nor  underneath  her  bonnet  staide 

Seemeth  there  coquetrie  or  guile. 

With  modest  air  ye  book  of  prayer 

She  giveth  me,  and  smileth  so, 
I'd  lose  ye  collect  full  and  fair. 

Than  her  sweet  aide  to  all  forego. 

'  Have  mercy,  Lord  !  "     No  other  word 
Remaineth  of  ye  service  saide; 
And  that  from  rosy  lips  I  heard. 
Oh,  gentle-cruel  Lenten  maide  ! 

— Libby  Adams  Turner  in  Judge. 


Part  of  the  Sermon. 
'Twas  just  a  week  ago  to-day 

I  sat  in  a  soft-cushioned  pew. 
Sore  is  my  need  to  watch  and  pray, 

But  I  dreamed  the  solemn  sermon  through. 
And — be  not  shocked  at  what  I  say — 
I  fear,  my  love,  I  dreamed  of  you  ! 
I  heard,  in  disconnected  way, 

What  the  preacher  said,  'tis  true, 
But  slight  heed  wandering  senses  pay. 
That  fell  these  words  was  all  I  knew : 
"  Thy  lips— are  like—a  thread— 0/  scarlet. — Thy  lips — 
drop  as — tlie  honeycomb. —  Tlte  smell  of— thy  garments — is 
— like  tlte  smell— of  Lebanon," 

'Twas  Solomon's  song  the  preacher  read ; 

To  many  grave  things  he  referred, 
[There  came  from  outside,  overhead. 

The  twitter  of  a  little  bird  ; 
The  soft  breeze  grateful  coolness  shed, 
But  scarce  its  gentle  impulse  stirred 
A  prayer-book's  leaves.]     The  sermon  led 

From  "first"  to  "  second"  and  to  "  third," 
And  still  I  dreamed ;  of  all  was  said 
These  words  alone  I  faintly  heard: 
"  Thy  lips — are  like — a  thread— of  scarlet. —  Thy  lips — 
drop  as — tlie  Jioneycomb. —  The  smell  of— thy  garments — 
is—like  the  smell — of  Lebanon." 

Sweetheart,  I  thought  of  you  he  spoke  ! 
I  thought  he  spoke  of  you,  and  well ; 
The  flower-sweet  fancy  nothing  broke, 
There  came  no  change,  no  asphodel. 
And  was  I  wicked  ?    Who  shall  croak, 
Who  all  my  evil-doing  tell  ! 
"  Love  one  another"  is  the  yoke 

That  we  must  lightly  bear.     The  spell 
Stayed  with  me  after  I  awoke, 
After  the  benediction  fell: 
"  Thy  lips — are  like— a  thread— of  scarlet. — Thy  lips — 
drop  as — tlte  Itoneycomb. — The  smell  of— thy  garments — 
is — like  the  smell— of  Lebanon." — Stanley  iVaterloo. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Visiting  cards  engraved  at  Robertson's. 


-All  Housekeepers  use  Callustro. 
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kURING  hard  times  consumers 
cannot  afford  to  experiment 
with  inferior,  cheap  brands  of  bak- 
ing powder.  It  is  NOW  that  the 
great  strength  and  purity  of  the 
ROYAL  stand  out  as  a  friend  in  need 
to  those  who  desire  to  practise  Econ- 
omy in  the  Kitchen:  Each  spoonful  does  its  per- 
fect work.  Its  increasing  sale  bears  witness  that 
it  is   a  necessity   to   the   prudent — it  goes  further. 

N  B 

*■  ~  •  *-'•  Grocers  say  that  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  Royal  Baking  Powder  is 
worth  a  dollar  the  world  over,  that  it 
does  not  consume  their  capital  in  dead 
stock,  because  it  is  the  great  favorite, 
and  sells  through  all  times  and  seasons. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 


What  Causes  Pimples? 


Clogging  of  the  pores  or 
mouths  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  with  sebum  or  oily 
matter. 

Nature  will  not  allow  the 
clogging  of  the  pores  to 
continue  long,  hence,  in- 
flammation, pain,  swelling 
and  redness. 


What  Cures  Pimples? 

The  only  reliable  cure,  when  not  due  to  a 
constitutional  humor,  is  Cuticura  Soap. 

It  dissolves  sebaceous  or  oily  matter,  re- 
duces inflammation,  soothes  and  heals  irri- 
tated and  roughened  surfaces,  and  restores 
the  skin  to  its  original  purity. 

Besides  being  the  niosC  effective  skin  puri- 
fying and  beautifying  soap,  it  is  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most   delicate  of  toilet  soaps. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Pottei:  lmuo 
axd  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston. 

"All  about  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  free. 


Receptions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSNER'S 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

is  the:  best  in  the  city. 

It  has  played  at  the  Friday  Night  Cotillion 
Club  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  managers,  E.  M.  Rosner  or 
B.  Jaulus,  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

DECKER 

BROTHERS  "  * 

"Bar  PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 


K0HLER&CHASE,*6, 


SOLE  AGENTS, 
28,  30  O'Farrell  St. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Mackintosh  Goats 


Latest  styles.     Can  be  worn  in  place  of  an 
Overcoat,  and  will  keep  yoa  perfectly  dry. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.   PEASE VICE-PRBSIDBNT  AND  MANAGER 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON 


Will  remove  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Moth  Patches,  Sallow- 
ness,  Wrinkles,  Deep  Lines,  Fill 
Out  Sunken  Cheeks,  making  the 
old  and  wasted  flesh  healthy,  firm, 
and  youthful  again,  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED. 


Superfluous  Hair  Perma- 
nently Removed  by  the 
Electric  Needle. 


MRS.  NETTIE  HARKISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
26  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


The  Best  Qualify  I  tsiting  Cards  from 

i  your  plate ',  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


\ 

L. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  12,  1894. 


THE    WELL. 

"  Forgive  me,  but  is  your  name  Charles  Herriot  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  it  is  not,"  answers  the  young  man 
addressed,  with  a  vaguely  amused  smile.  The  train 
is  racing  through  the  low-lying  lands  of  North  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

The  old  lady  sits  back  in  the  luxurious  first-class 
carriage  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  staring  at  you,"  she  ex- 
plains, unnecessarily,  "  ever  since  King's  Cross." 

"  I  noticed  it,"  replies  the  young  man,  pleasantly. 

The  old  lady  nods  in  a  comprehensive  way,  indica- 
tive of  a  mutual  understanding  arrived  at  satisfac- 
torily. 

"  It  is,"  she  explains,  "  because  you  remind  me  of 
a  person  I  once  knew — a  Mr.  Charles  Herriot.  I 
see  now,  of  course,  that  you  are  not  he.  You  are 
bigger,  and— I  like  the  expression  of  your  face  bet- 
ter.   If  an  old  lady  may  say  so." 

"  Any  lady  is  welcome  to  say  that  anc1  more,"  re- 
plies the  young  man,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  melan- 
choly eyes.  He  folds  his  newspaper  and  coura- 
geously battles  with  an  air  of  resignation,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  quite  obvious.  No  more  of  the 
Field  for  him,  he  reflects. 

"  I  am  very  glad  it  is  only  a  resemblance.  Dear 
me,  what  a  pace  this  train  goes  at  1  I  hope  the  en- 
gine-driver is  sober.  I  am  glad  you  are  not  Charles 
Herriot,  because  I  do  not  approve  of  him.  He  is  a 
young  man  I  dislike  intensely.  A  young  man  whom, 
if  I  were  a  man  instead  of  an  old  woman,  I  should 
want  to  kick." 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,"  begins  the  big 
youth,  and  is  interrupted  by  a  laugh  which  is  won- 
derfully silvery  still,  despite  the  silver  hair. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  daresay  that  fate  will  do  it 
for  me.  He  has  retired  from  the  precincts  of  my 
life — forever,  I  hope.  He  never  did  me  any  harm. 
Why  is  that  engine-driver  whistling  so  annoyingly  ? 
Do  you  think  he  sees  a  train  in  front?" 

"  I  hope  not." 

"No,  he  never  did  me  any  harm,  but  he  spoiled 
the  life  of  the  dearest  girl  I  know,  just  to  gratify  his 
own  vanity.    Oh,  the  vanity  of  you  men !  " 

The  young  man  has  opened  the  paper  again.  He 
is  studying  an  advertisement  of  a  mackintosh  riding- 
apron,  with  a  vague  smile. 

"  He  was  rich — disgustingly  rich — and  I  suppose 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  dear  girl  according  to  his 
lights.  She  refused  him.  I  admire  her  spirit  still 
when  I  think  of  it — for  she  had  every  one  against 
her.  Even  her  own  mother — the  very  person  who 
ought  to  have  saved  her  from  him.  Oh,  some 
women  are  horrid.     Have  you  a  mother  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  a  very  old  woman, 
so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  curiosity.  I  never 
repeat  anything — never  gossip — never,  never.  That 
whistle  again  I  I  am  glad  your  mother  is  still  alive. 
She  must  be  proud  of  you-.  Respect  her.  I  always 
tell  young  men  that.  I  should  like  to  warn  young 
women — against  their  own  mothers.  But  it  wouldn't 
do.  I  never  make  mischief.  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  my  neighbors.  But  I  am  a  well — a  perfect  well." 

The  young  man  is  looking  up  from  his  news- 
paper. The  twinkle  is  in  his  naturally  melancholy 
eyes  again. 

"I  was  telling  you  about  Charles  Herriot  — 
wasn't  I  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  melancholy  eyes  drop  suddenly  to  the  Field 
again, 

"  Well,  he  could  not  get  her  by  fair  means,  so  he 
tried — the  other  thing.  He  engaged  the  mother — 
horrid  woman — on  his  side.  He  persecuted  poor 
Edith  till  her  life  was  a  burden  to  her.  He  did 
mean  things.  He  spread  reports  that  they  were  en- 
gaged— a  cad,  I  call  him.     Did  you  say  anything?" 

"  No — I  only  coughed." 

"  But  you  have  no  business  to  cough.  What  can 
your  mother  be  thinking  of?  Now,  you  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  buy  some  black-currant  lozenges  ;  or  per- 
haps it's  stomach?" 

"  Possibly,"  admits  the  young  man,  gravely. 

"  Well,  you  know,  there  was  somebody  else  all  the 
time— the  poor  girl  was  breaking  her  heart  for  him. 
I  know  it ;  she  told  roe.  I  can  not  remember  his 
name  now.  Reginald — Reginald  somebody  or  other. 
The  great  booby  believed  what  he  heard,  and  never 
moved  a  finger.  The  girl  could  not  go  and  tell  him 
that  she  loved  him,  or  it  was  some  idiotic  idea  of 
honor — not  spoiling  sport,  or  whatever  they  call  it. 
Men  are  so  stupid.  So  he  went  away— to  the  Cape 
or  somewhere.  It  was  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day I  saw  her— poor  girl.  She  looked  quite  old— it 
was  four  years  ago — but  very  sweet  and  pretty.  She 
is  living  with  her  horrid  mother  in  town.  The  train 
is  going  to  stop,  isn't  it?  I  hope  they'll  get  another 
engine-driver." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  young  man,  gravely. 

"Oh  I"  went  on  the  Well.  "I  remember  now 
who  he  was.  His  name  was  Herriot,  too — Reginald 
Herriot  —  his  younger  brother.  What  station  is 
this?" 

"  Peterboro'." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  get  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answers  the  young  man,  gravely,  collect- 
ing his  possessions  ;  "  I  am.  I  am  going  back  to  town 
frurr.  her"— by  the  next  train." 

'  am  sorry,"  says  the  old  lady,  graciously.  "  We 
having  such  a  pleasant  journey.  But,  perhaps, 
?y  meet  again." 


"  I  hope  so,"  says  the  young  man  from  the  plat- 
form. 

"Oh,  the  train  is  going.  Good-bye.  Come  and 
see  me  in  London  ;  my  name  is  Faneuil — Lady 
Faneuil." 

"And  mine  is  Reginald  Herriot.     Good-bye." 

"  Oh  1  "—Black  and  White. 


STRANGER    THAN    FICTION. 
An  Adventure  Related  in  Good  Dictionary  Words. 

Being  easily  exsuscitated,  and  an  amnicolist  fond 
of  inescating  fish  and  broggling,  with  an  ineluctable 
desire  for  the  amolition  of  care,  I  took  a  punt  and 
descended  the  river  in  a  snithy  gale.  The  water 
being  smooth,  I  felt  I  could  venture  with  incolumity, 
as  I  was  familiar  with  the  obuncous  river. 

Having  broggled  without  result,  I  rowed  toward 
an  eyot,  intending  merely  to  quiddle,  when  I  sud- 
denly saw  a  hackee.  Wishing  to  capture  him,  I  de- 
cided to  circumnavigate  and  take  him  unaware. 
Landing,  I  denied  myself  where  I  could  see  the 
hackee  deracinating  grass.  He  discovered  me  and 
skugged  behind  a  tree,  occasionally  protruding  his 
noil. 

Seizing  a  stick  I  awaited  the  caput.  When  the 
neb  appeared  I  feagued  him.  The  hackee,  which  is 
pediinanous,  tried  to  climb  the  bole.  He  seemed 
sheepish,  and  I  suspected  him  of  some  michery,  es- 
pecially as  his  cheeks  seemed  ampullaceous.  I 
caught  him  by  the  tail  and  he  skirled.  Though  he 
was  sprack,  I  held  on  with  reddour,  and  tried  finally 
to  sowle  him.  The  hackee  looked  soyned  and  tried 
to  scyle.  I  belabored  him,  and  he  cleped,  making 
vigorous  oppugnation  and  evidently  longing  for 
divagation. 

Then  a  pirogue  approached  and  an  agricultor 
landed.  This  distracted  the  hackee,  and  I  sowled 
him,  but  dropped  him  because  he  scratched  so.  I 
vowed  to  exungulate  him  when  caught. 

Borrowing  a  fazzolet,  I  tried  to  yend  it  over  the 
hackee's  head,  as  a  means  of  occeation.  The  agri- 
cultor aided.  He  was  not  attractive,  seeming  crap- 
ulous and  not  unlike  a  picaroon.  He  had  a  siphun- 
culated  dinner-pail,  which  looked  as  if  he  bad  been 
battering  it  while  pugging.  But  with  a  stick  and 
some  siring  he  made  a  gin,  and  tried  to  make  the 
hackee  bisson.  This  caused  quinching  by  the  hackee, 
who  seized  the  coadjutor's  hallux.  Thus  exasper- 
ated, the  agricultor  captured  the  hackee  without  any 
migniardise  ;  but  he  glouted  over  the  bite,  and  his 
rage  was  not  quatied  until  the  hackee  was  a  lich. 
Carrying  it  to  the  punt,  I  sank  into  a  queachy  spot, 
which  delayed  me  until  the  gale  obnubilated  the 
sky. 

While  removing  the  pelage,  I  found  the  lich  some- 
what olid,  because  the  swinker  had  feagued  the 
hackee,  and  so  I  yended  the  lich  away,  went  to 
market,  and  supped  upon  a  spitchcock  and  a  hot 
bisk. — St.  Nicholas, 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

How  She  Gets  There. 
Little  drops  of  water 

Poured  into  the  milk 
Make  the  milkman's  daughter 
Dress  herself  in  silk. 

— Augusta  News. 

Benefits  of  the  Higher  Education. 
The  Wellesley  girls  say, 
As  at  vespers  they  pray, 
"  Help  us  good  maids  to  be. 
Give  us  patience  to  wait 
Till  some  subsequent  date  ; 
World  without  men— ah,  me  ! " 

— Brunonian. 

A  Poet's  Confession. 
I've  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake 

And  by  a  cyclone's  whirl ; 
But  all  that  is  not  a  marker 

To  being  shaken  by  a  girl. — Puck. 


A  Query. 
"  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man," 
I've  a  question  apropos 
Of  that :   I  would  like  to  know— 
Don't  they  have  to  wait  for  a  woman  ? 


-Puck. 


Economy  Begins  at  Home. 
O  woman,  when  we've  lots  of  cash, 
We  men  all  try  to  cut  a  dash ; 
But  when  our  wallet  shrinks  in  size, 
We  urge  you  to  economize. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Modern  Maid. 
Once  Cupid  met  a  modern  maid, 
And  by  her  side  he  gladly  stray'd, 
But  all  the  while  the  couple  walk'd 
Of  not  a  thing  but  love  he  talk'd. 

She  first  was  charmed,  his  words  had  scored, 
But  soon  she  seemed  a  trifle  bored  ; 
At  last  she  said  :  "  Oh,  Cupid,  stop  ! 
You  haven't  talked  a  word  but  shop." 

_  —Truth. 

Latest  from  Hawaii. 
Oh,  Lili,  Sandwich  Island  queen, 

Excuse  us  if  we  state 
One  thing  which  you,  we  think,  should  know— 
Your  crown  b  not  on  straight. 

—  Washington  Star, 


THE    COLONEL    OF    VIRGINIA. 

The  colonel  of  Virginia — we  know  him  when  he  comes. 
With  memories  bright  of  many  a  fight — with  ratding  roll 

of  drums. 
We  know  him  by  his  courtly  grace— his  gray  locks  floating 

free. 
For  he  tramped  the  fields  with  Stonewall,  and  he  climbed 

the  heights  with  Lee  ! 

The  colonel  of  Virginia — we  know  him  as  he  stands 
Pale,  listening  to  the  thunders  of  the  faded  battle  lands  ; 
He  hears  the  ring  of  musketry—  the  smoke  rolls  like  a  sea, 
For  he  tramped  the  fields  with  Stonewall,  and  he  climbed 
the  heights  with  Lee  ! 

The  colonel  of  Virginia — his  life  is  in  the  past. 

And  the  war-cloud,  like  a  manUe,  round  his  stately  form  is 

cast, 
And  he  hears  the  bugles  calling  o'er  the  far  and  mystic  sea, 
For  he  tramped  the  fields  with  Stonewall,  and  he  climbed 

the  heights  with  Lee  ! — Atlanta  Constitution. 


OUR    JOURNALISM     SUPREME. 

The  daily  papers  in  France  are  fast  beginning  to 
emulate  American  journals  in  point  of  conciseness  and 
details  of  current  news. — Galignani. 

How  it  will  read  : 

MURDRE  HORRIBLE. 
Les   Laches    Loups    Laissent    Loose    Leurs 

Couteaux — Mere  Marguerite,  Maman  de 

Mignonne    Marie,    Murdree  —  Marie 

morte    maintenant  —  le    temps 

Reporteur    Naturellement 

sur  la  Spotte. 

Tout  £tait  quiete. 

Mere  Marguerite  avait  travaille  le  growler. 

Elle  6tait  trois  drapeaux  dans  le  vent. 

Marie,  sa  seule  fille,  nursait  son  kid. 

Toutes  les  deux  avaient  un  beau  jag. 

Soudainement  les  autres  tenants  de  la  maison 
tenement  devenient  vexes  par  le  bruit,  car  Marguerite 
et  sa  fille  chantaient  en  divers  clefs  "  Apres  le  bal  est 
fini"  et  "  Deux  petites  filles  en  bleu." 

"Je  terminerai  leur  damne'e  bruit,"  disait  Jean 
Baptiste,  et  il  monta  l'escalier  avec  Pierre,  Louis, 
Edouard,  et  Claudius. 

Avec  des  cris  horribles  ils  se  jetterent  sur  la  vieille, 
la  jabbant  dans  l'estomac  avec  leurs  couteaux. 

"  Fils  d'un  fusil,"  elle  exclama  en  expirant. 

"  Quittez  votre  slaughtere,"  shriekait  la  fille, 
comme  elle  hurla  le  growler  a  la  tete  de  Jean 
Baptiste  qui  avanca. 

"  Prenez  cela,  cbanteuse  de  vieux  marrons,"  et 
Marie  sankait  sur  la  terre,  couverte  de  sang. 

"  Maintenant  pour  le  kid,"  cria  Edouard. 

A  ce  moment  le  petit  pursa  ses  levres  et  corn- 
menfait  a  hummer  "  La  maison  de  Maggie  Murphy." 

Tous  les  hommes  eclaterent  en  larmes. 

"J'ai  entendu  cette  tune  la  quand  un  garcon," 
sobbait  Claudius. 

"  Moi  aussi,"  pleurait  Louis,  qui  avait  quatre- 
vingt  ans,  puis  chacun  tomba  sur  le  cou  de  l'autre 
pleurant  homblement. 

Le  Temps  reporteur  accompagna  le  police  a 
l'abode. 

II  y  aura  un  joli  execution,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 

Chacun  yieldait  sans  combattant. 

Le  tune  de  leur  enfance,  venant  de  la  bouche  d'un 
enfant,  avait  touchy  leurs  cceurs. 

Le  Temps  est  toujours  en  Evidence. 

Nous  sommes  le  peuple. 

Et  n'oubliez  pas. — Truth. 


Making  Capital  for  Himself. 

The  New  Reporter  {going  to  Vie  telephone  and 
ostentatiously  starting  the  machinery] — Hello,  Cen- 
tral I  Let  me  have  2,745  C,  please.  [A  pause.)  You 
giddy  little  thing  I  No ;  I  said  twen-xy- seven. 
Twenty-sev — hello  1  Is  that  2,745  C  ?  Is  Mr.  Saw- 
gertees  Devoy  in  the  office  ?  Will  you  tell  him  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  McAddister  would  like  to  speak  with 
him?    Yes;  that's  the  name,  McAddister,  journalist. 

f  The  other  reporters  listen  in  awe-struck  silence.) 

The  New  Reporter — Is  this  really  Mr.  Devoy  ? 
My  name  is — ah,  you  recognize  my  voice?  You, 
perhaps,  remember  that  I  interviewed  you  yesterday. 
What's  that  ?  Best  report  ?  Oh,  thank  you  1  You're 
very  kind.  I  tried  to  make  it  so.  Has  anything 
turned  up  in  regard  to  that  case  since  noon  ?  Well, 
sorry  to  trouble  you.  Eh?  Dinner?  You're  ex- 
tremely kind.  At  Delroonico's  ?  What?  And  a 
bottle?  [Surging interest  in  the  entire  staff.)  It's 
awfully  kind  of  you.  Well,  say  Tuesday,  at  six. 
But,  really,  I 

City  Editor  [in  his  every-day  voice) — I  have  some 
work  here,  McAddister,  when  you  are  quile  through 
talking  to  yourself.  That  telephone  has  been  dis- 
connected since  morning. — Puck. 


Mme.  Cornet  was  a  woman  of  a  thoroughly  busi- 
ness-like mind.  Her  husband,  an  overseer  of  some 
engine  works  in  France,  was  severely  criticised 
by  a  trade  paper.  He  took  the  criticism  to  heart 
and  committed  suicide.  His  widow  claimed  that 
her  husbands  death  had  been  caused  by  the  articles 
in  question,  and  brought  a  suit  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars damages,  which  were  awarded  by  the  court. 


For  Indigestion 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Secord,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  says:  "  I  have 
used  it  with  marked  success  in  cases  of  slow  digestion, 
in  toning  the  nerve  centres,  and  in  extreme  nervous 
debility,  producing  refreshing  sleep. 


Increased  Appetite 

is  one  of  the  first  good  effects 
felt  by  users  of  Scott's  Emulsion 
of  cod  liver  oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites.  Good  appetite  begets 
jood  health. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  a  fat  food  that  provides  its 
own  tonic.  Instead  of  a  tax  up- 
on appetite  and  digestion  it  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  both. 


Scotfs  Emulsion  ar- 
rests the  progress  of 
Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula,  and 
other  wasting  diseases 
by  raisi7ig  a  barrier  of 
Iiealthy  flesh,  strength 
and  nerve. 


Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  drnsgiste. 


#The  Question* 

^^  is  a  simple  one — easily  ^fff 
sl^  decided  by  reason  and  jjflt 
Jfc         common  sense.  ^t 

eOTTOLENE 

* 
# 

* 
* 
m 

# 

# 
* 


— the  new  scientifically 
prepared  shortening  —  is 
made  from  pure  beef  suet, 
and  highly  refined  vegeta- 
ble oil.  Lard  is  made,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  in 
the  packing-house,  and 
not  as  of  old,  from  the  pure 
leaf  of  the  hog.  "Which  is 
likely  to  be  the  most 
healthful  ?  Decide  for 
yourselt    It  must  be 


GOTTOLENE 


f 

# 

* 

m 
m 
ft 


Send  three  cents  in  stamps  to  N. 
K.  Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
handsome  Cottolene  Cock  Book, 
containing  six  hundred  recipes, 
prepared  by  nine  eminent  autho- 
rities on  cooking. 
Cottolene  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 
Refuat  all  substitutes. 


N, 


* 

* 

* 

flade  only  by 

K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,2f 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK,  * 

BOSTON.  jfe 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 
French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home,    Best  Educational  Advantages. 
Studies  resumed  January  4.  1894. 

MME.  B    ZlSKA.  A.  M.,  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2127  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  Ste. 
Board,  English,  French.  German,  Music,  Drawing.  $30 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

PHILIP    KRALL, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 

Removed    to    735a    ELLIS    STREET. 

Best   of  references.     Seventeen   years   experience  as   a 
teacher. 


Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  "West  23d  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
the  comforts  of  a  refined  home.  Advanced 
•work  In  English.  History,  Literature,  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages.  S500  per  year.  For  circu- 
lars, address  Mrs.  G.  A,  CASWELL, 
Principal, 


Tou  can  see  the  New  Styles  in  every 
kind  of  Cloth 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


CUT-AWAY  COATS  are  LONGER  NOW 

!0. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  latest  addition  to  Americana  abroad  is  the 
smart  saying  of  a  New  York  girl  (quoted  in  the 
Evening  Sun  J  to  an  Englishman  who  took  her  in  to 
dinner.  "  I  sometimes  wonder  what  becomes  of  all 
the  peaches  in  your  country,"  he  asked.  "Oh,  we 
eat  what  we  can,  and  can  what  we  can't,"  answered 
the  ready-tongued  maid. 

Avery  "gushing"  request  was  made  to  a  well- 
known  author  to  furnish  gratuitously  a  "  New-Year's 
Greeting"  to  a  "syndicate  of  newspapers,  and  also 
"one  or  two  appropriate  mottoes."  He  replied: 
"I  can  not  'greet'  people  I  don't  know  ;  but  you 
are  quite  welcome  to  my  motto,  which  is  '  Nothing 
for  nothing,  and  very  little  for  sixpence.'  " 


Congressman  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  has  a 
sad  way  of  speaking  when  he  wishes  to  be  im- 
pressive, which  always  is  intensified  in  the  last  part 
of  his  speech.  Tom  Reed  came  into  the  House  the 
other  day  while  Breckinridge  was  winding  up  a 
speech,  and  listened  for  a  moment.  Then  he  turned 
to  General  Cogswell  and  said  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  deceased?" 


Lord  Houghton  will  inherit  the  estates  of  his 
uncle,  Lord  Crewe,  who  has  always  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  talent  of  his  nephew,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  generous  offers  toward  Houghton's  ex- 
penditure as  viceroy.  About  twelve  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Crewe  was  sitting  beside  Mrs.  Gladstone  at 
dinner,  he  remarked :  "Your  husband  takes  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  politics,  I  believe." 


A  fond  parent,  living  in  the  southern  part  of  Mis- 
souri, who  has  his  own  ideas  about  the  marriage 
question,  sent  the  recorder  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter.  It  being  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  {says  the  Bolivar  Free  Press  J,  we  copy  it 
verbatim:  "Mr.  Clears — hear  is  a  young  man 
that  wants  to  get  maried  to  my  daughter  i  giv  her  to 
him  as  nothing  els  will  do  him  let  them  fight." 


A  man  in  England  was  once  set  upon  by  an  in- 
furiated rabble,  and  was  soon  in  danger  of  his  life. 
His  ready  wit  served  him  a  good  turn.  He  cried  out 
while  they  were  dragging  him  along:  "A  guinea 
for  the  man  who  will  take  my  side."  A  fellow  near 
at  hand,  who  had  been  cursing  him,  responded  with  : 
"Here  you  are,  sir."  "Hit  him,  boys,"  quickly 
shouted  the  briber  ;  "  hit  him,  boys.  He's  a  traitor." 
"Hurrah  !  "  yelled  the  mob  ;  "  let's  hit  him."  And 
for  an  instant  they  left  their  prisoner  loose  to  seize 
upon  the  victim  whom  he  designated.  But  the  in- 
stant was  enough  for  the  first  victim.  He  ducked  his 
head,  got  mixed  in  the  crowd,  and  in  a  moment  had 
quitted  the  scene. 

As  a  boy,  Daniel  was  not  over  fond  of  labor.  On 
one  occasion  his  father  returned  from  a  short  journey 
and  found  certain  work  undone.  Summoning  the 
boys,  he  asked,  sharply  :  "  Ezekiel,  what  have  you 
been  doing?"  "Nothing,  sir,"  was  the  reluctant 
reply.  "  Well,  Daniel,  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
"  Helping  'Zeke,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  and  cheerful 
answer,  and  the  father's  anger  was  lost  in  his  mirth. 
On  another  occasion  Daniel  was  put  to  mowing,  but 
complained  that  his  scythe  "was  not  hung  right." 
"  All  right,"  said  his  father,  "hang  it  to  suit  your- 
self." Thereupon  Daniel  hung  the  scythe  upon  a 
tree,  remarking  :  "  There  ;  that  is  hung  to  suit  me." 
And  he  mowed  no  more  that  day. 


When  the  late  Cardinal  Lavigerie  arrived  at  Al- 
giers to  take  up  his  duties  as  archbishop,  he  saw 
with  regret  that  all  the  priests  wore  beards,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  be  shaved  at  once.  But  Pater 
Girard,  the  popular  superior  of  the  seminary  in 
Algiers,  declared  he  would  persuade  the  cardinal  to 
rescind  his  order.  On  the  day  following  the  prelate's 
arrival,  Pater  Girard  accompanied  him  on  his  first 
official  journey.  In  a  village  of  native  Africans,  the 
inhabitants  looked  with  surprise  on  the  freshly 
shaven  face  of  the  cardinal,  and  a  lively  conversa- 
tion followed.  "What  are  they  saying?"  asked 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  "  Oh,"  answered  Pater  Girard, 
pretending  to  be  embarrassed,  "  they  are  great  chil- 
dren 1  You  need  pay  no  attention  to  their  nonsensi- 
cal talk."  "  But  tell  me,  as  I  should  like  to  know," 
continued  the  cardinal.  "Well,"  came  the  reply, 
"  they  cannot  understand  why  a  man  shaves  himself. 
They  think  you  are  a  woman,  and  a  very   beautiful 


one."  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Algiers  a  few  months  later  appeared  with  a  great 
beard. 


The  late  Dr.  Jowett,  master  of  Balliol,  once  asked 
of  a  young  man  who  had  been  talking  rather  gush- 
ingly of  his  love  for  the  poets,  "  Do  you  ever  write 

poetry,  Mr.  M ?  "     "  Yes — well,  I  do  something 

in  that  way,"  was  the  answer.  "  Never  mind,"  said 
the  master,  "  how  much  you  write,  so  long  as  you 
burn  it  all."  On  another  occasion  an  undergraduate 
gushed  considerably  about  the  glory  of  the  bright 
spring  day.  "  The  shower  of  blossom,  the  song  of 
birds,  the  music  of  bees — what  a  gift  from  heaven  it 
all  is  1  It  makes  us  all  poets.  Does  it  not  make 
you  feel  poetical,  master?"  said  the  rash  youth. 
"  No,"  said  Jowett,  testily,  "  I  think  not.  Take 
some  more  tea."  Jowett's  reality  could  not  stand 
conceit  a  bit  more  than  he  could  get  away  with  idle- 
ness. Instead  of  saying,  as  Harry  Smith  would  say, 
"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  a  very  young  man,  and  be- 
long to  a  very  old  college,"  Jowett  would  say  straight 
out,  "You  are  a  very  conceited  young  man  ;  do  not 
be  so  foolish." 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  once  remarked  impatiently 
in  the  hearing  of  the  Duke  d'Antin,  superintendent 
of  the  royal  buildings,  that  he  hoped  that  some  time 
a  forest  which  he  had  always  disliked,  because  it  ob- 
structed one  of  his  favorite  views,  would  be  cut 
down.  Unknown  to  the  king,  Duke  d'Antin  had 
the  trunks  of  all  the  trees  in  the  objectionable  piece 
of  forest  sawed  through  near  the  ground  in  such  a 
way  that  they  still  stood,  though  a  slight  pull  would 
bring  them  down.  He  removed  every  evidence  of 
the  work,  and  fastened  ropes  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  concealed  more  than  twelve  hundred  men 
in  the  forest  to  manage  the  ropes  at  a  signal  from 
him.  The  duke  knew  on  what  day  the  king  would 
walk  in  the  wood,  and  planned  his  work  accord- 
ingly. The  king  took  his  accustomed  promenade, 
and,  as  usual,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  about  the 
hated  forest.  "  Your  majesty,  the  forest  shall  be  re- 
moved whenever  you  like,"  said  D'Antin.  "In- 
deed," said  the  king,  "  then  I  wish  that  it  might  be 
done  at  once."  At  that  moment  D'Antin  blew  a 
shrill  blast  from  a  whistle,  and,  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  the  king  and  the  royal  party,  the  forest  fell 
as  if  by  enchantment. 


In  the  fall  of  1861,  at  Fort  Donelson,  where  there 
were  only  some  half  a  dozen  companies  fortifying 
and  drilling,  the  men  had  not  yet  given  up  white 
shirts  and  underclothes,  and  every  night  undressed 
and  went  to  bed.  One  midnight,  while  all  were 
sleeping  soundly,  the  long  roll  began  to  beat  in  the 
company  stationed  on  the  river  bank.  At  once  there 
was  a  stir  in  the  camp  ;  officers  were  calling  the  men 
to  fall  in,  and  there  was  much  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Captain  Beaumont  was  always  careful  about  his 
dress  when  on  duty,  and  even  now  he  quickly  put  on 
his  uniform,  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  stepped  out 
of  his  tent  to  take  command  of  his  company.  His 
men  sprang  up  and  grasped  their  muskets,  and 
formed  in  line  in  front  of  their  tents  ;  but  every  man 
of  them  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  trousers,  and 
there  they  stood  in  the  starlight,  in  their  night- 
clothes,  like  "  sheeted  ghosts,"  trembling  with  cold 
and  excitement.  As  the  captain  stepped  out,  and  his 
eye  glanced  along  the  line,  his  sense  of  propriety  got 
the  better  of  his  military  ardor,  and  he  shouted  out 
his  first  command:  "Confound  your  foolish  souls, 
go  and  put  on  your  breeches  I "  The  situation 
dawned  on  the  men,  and,  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
they  prepared  for  battle  by  putting  on  those  needful 
articles  of  apparel.  After  all,  however,  it  was  a  false 
alarm. 


Yellow  Faces  are  not  Pretty, 

Still  less  so  are  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  that 
makes  faces  yellow — liver  trouble.  It  is  indicated  by 
pains  in  the  right  side  and  through  the  right  shoulder- 
blade,  by  nausea,  vertigo,  sick  headache,  sour  breath, 
and  furred  tongue.  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  re- 
move it  completely,  as  well  as  constipation  and  dys- 
pepsia, its  associates.  Prevent  malaria,  rheumatism, 
and  kidney  complaint  with  this  sterling  remedy. 


■  DR.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


Stwdman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children. 


— Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street. 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Is   the   inevitable   result  of  using 


Pozzoni's 

COMPLEXION 


SAFE.     CURATIVE.      BEAUTIFYING. 

When  rightly  used  Is  Invisible. 
AT  ALL  DRUQGISTS  AND  FANCY  STORES. 


$4°/^ 


cwsns  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  fa  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  moat 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar4  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50o 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
•OUISVILLE,  Kr. NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  1 6,60 O  francs. 


a  Stimulating  Eestorative, 

COHTAIHING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 
the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PREVENTION  and  CURE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

82  Rue  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S., 

80  North  William  Street,  N.  T. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut, 
from  1877  to  1893— Volumes  I.  to 
XXXII. — can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE  ONLY   LINE   RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with    Pullman 

Buffet  Sleeping-Cars,  Free  Re- 

clining-Chalr  Care. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLO  To  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with   Direct  Routes  to 

CHICAGO      THE    WORLD'S    FAIR    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HPT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeBUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

121  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
BT.  C.  TOWN8END, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 


FROM   NHW   YORK! 


Majestic February  21st 

Germanic February  28th 

Teutonic March  7th 

Britann  ic M  arch  1 4th 


Majestic March  21st 

Germanic March  28th 

Teutonic April  4th 

Britannic April  nth  j 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Jan.  27.  1894.        |     arrive. 


9.00  i 
X  10.00  ( 


I. 00  p. 
4.00  p. 


4-3°   P. 
5.00  p. 


7.00  p, 
7.00  p. 


Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 

East 

Benicia,Vacavnie,§Rumsey,Sacra- 
mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Red 
Bluff,  and  *Orovflle 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San   josi 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose*. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knight's 
Landing.  Marysville,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,   Livermore,  and   San   Jose' 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1. . 

Vallejo . 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East. 


6.45  a. 
7- 15  *. 
6.15   P. 

4.15  P- 


8-45   '• 

*  8.45   P. 
t     6. IS  P. 

*  6.15   P. 

*  9.00  f. 


10.45   A. 
8-45   A. 


10.45   A. 

IO.45   A. 

9-45   A. 

7-45   A. 

t      8.45    P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20  r. 

*  2.15  p.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose", 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  11,50  a. 

4-15  p.    Newark,  San  Jose',  Los  Gatos 0.50  a. 

t  11. 45  p.     Hunters*      Train      for     Newark, 
Alviso,   San   Jose,    Los   Gatos, 

and  Way  Stations %     7. so  P. 

COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Town8end"Str 
6.45  a.    San    Jose",    New    Almaden,    and  ~~ 

Way  Stations 3.45   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  r. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06  ?. 

12.25   P-     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 4.15   p, 

*  2.20  P.     San  Jose1,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 

cific  Grove *  10.40  a. 

3.30  p.    San    Jose    and     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a. 

*  4.25  p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5. 10  p.    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations *    8.48  a. 

6.30  p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

t  n. 45  p.     Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 
Stations f    7.26  P. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO-Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>- 

*7-oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  m,,    *I3.30 

Ji.oo    *2.oo      3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo   p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway— *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *o.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.    m„    J12.&0   *I2.3o 

2.00     *3.oo      4,00      and     *5.oo  p.   m. 


a  far  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     (  Sundays  only.    §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
gej  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
a(  Returning— Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC   TRANSFER  COMPANY  w31 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  infonna- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to   New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  City  of  Sydney February  8th 

SS.  Colima February  19th 

SS.  San  Jose" February  alth 

SS.  Acapulco March  8th 

Note — When  the  filing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 

Japan  and   China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

Peru Saturday,  February  17,  at  3  P.  M, 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  8,  at  3  r.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  at  3  p.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M„  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.      1894. 

Belgic Thursday,  February  8 

Oceanic. (via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  February  87 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  20 

Belgic Thursday,  April  10 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  PaoFc  Mail   Steamship 
Company,    at   Wharf,    or  at   No.    202    Front   Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN.  GenT  Passeneer  Aeent. 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Secood 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco, 


H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY ,  Agent,  | 

ag  Broadway,  New  York. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M„  January  10,  25,  February  9,  24,  March  11,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
20,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles),  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  1 1  a.  m. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Gcr 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  v 
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THE 


ARGONAUT. 


February  12,  1894. 


There  is  balm  in  Gilead.  Here,  at  the  Baldwin, 
is  a  good  old  Adelphi  melodrama  of  the  sort  which 
made  our  fathers  weep  and  our  own  young  flesh 
creep  on  our  bones.  Poor  Henry  Pettit  lies  in  his 
freshly  made  grave,  having  gone  to  a  region  where 
melodrama  is  eternal,  and  is  relieved  by  no  comic 
interludes.  His  last  work  is  simultaneously  pro- 
duced in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  before  the 
worms  have  eaten  him.  The  gods  of  London 
passed  sentence  on  it  last  summer,  and  pronounced 
it  good.  The  author  found  his  material  in  his 
memories  of  the  Surrey  melodrama,  in  which  the 
audience  vowed  it  was  cheated  if  there  was  not  a 
demnition  moist  body  in  each  act,  and  it  was  a 
puzzle  for  the  playwright  to  keep  personages  enough 
alive  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  denouement.  This 
material  he  pruned  to  fit  modern  taste,  cutting  down 
the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  and  toning  down  the 
villain's  appetite  for  gore.  But  he  retained  the  con- 
ventional elements — the  wicked  villain  (he  allowed 
himself  two  of  them) ;  the  virtuous  heroine,  who  on 
this  occasion  is  married  ;  the  funny  man,  who  in  this 
piece  followed  Holmes's  injunction  and  was  not  as 
funny  as  he  can  ;  the  heroic  but  imbecile  lover  ;  and 
the  subordinates,  who  are  served  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  dish  like  parsley  and  young  shalots. 

Pettit  was  greater  in  plot  than  in  delineation  of 
character.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  he 
had  no  conception  of  or  respect  for  character.  He 
was  like  the  children  who,  with  their  sister's  scissors, 
cut  out  human  beings  of  paper,  and  clothing  some 
of  them  in  bell-hoops,  call  them  women,  and  insert- 
ing the  legs  of  the  others  into  trousers,  dub  ihem 
men.  The  nature  of  his  personages  is  so  faint  and 
shadowy  that  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  anything 
they  did.  Nobody  has  any  distinct  individuality  or 
apparent  purpose  in  life.  It  does  not  astonish  the 
audience  when  the  gentle  heroine  gets  a  drop  on  her 
enemy  with  a  revolver,  or  when  the  sensitive  spirit  of 
the  villain  succumbs  to  an  attack  of  nervous  depres- 
sion. They  all  do  what  the  evolution  of  the  plot  re- 
quires them  to  do,  not  what  their  mental  and  moral 
idiosyncrasy  would  dictate. 

Nothing  in  this  class  of  melodramas  is  so  amazing 
as  the  pains  the  personages  'take  to  accomplish  im- 
possible ends  for  impossible  gains.  The  villain  is 
always  trying  to  do  something  which  he  can  not  do, 
and  which  no  sensible  son  of  Belial  would  attempt. 
He  plans  a  murder  which  will  not  do  him  any  good, 
a  robbery  in  which  there  will  be  nothing  for  him,  a 
rapt  which  will  end  in  the  lady  having  him  kicked 
out  by  the  footman.  His  aim  in  life  is  so  far  beyond 
his  reach  and  his  plan  so  absurdly  defective  that  his 
actions  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  he 
is  like  the  heroes  in  Greek  tragedies — a  helpless  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  inexorable  fate.  He  is  an 
unreal  creature,  so  widely  apart  from  the  men  of 
flesh  and  blood  whom  we  see  around  us  that  we 
wonder  whether  he  is  a  crank  who  has  escaped  from 
an  asylum  or  an  importation  from  another  planet. 
In  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  as  in  the  modern 
melodramas  of  Sardou,  the  villain  bas  a  method  in 
his  madness  ;  one  can  enter  into  his  feelings  and 
comprehend  the  motives  which  induce  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  moral  law  ;  but  the  villains  of  the 
"  Corsican  Brothers  "  school  are  like  the  birds  which 
sing  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  foundation  of  "  A  Woman's  Revenge,"  like 
that  of  "Jim  the  Penman,"  is  sound  enough. 
Mabel  Wentwonh,  the  living  proof  that  hell  hath  no 
fury  like  a  woman  scorned,  is  consistent  in  seeking 
to  be  revenged  on  the  man  who  throws  her  over ; 
and  Robert  Overstone  is  natural  when  his  love  for 
the  woman  who  rejects  him  refuses  to  die.  So  in 
"Jim  the  Penman  "  the  pursuit  of  forgery  by  an 
ardent  who  has  made  it  pay,  is  easily  understood. 
But  the  moment  Mr.  Pettit's  barks  were  safely 
launched,  they  began  to  drift,  and  roll,  and  careen, 
and  to  act  like  enchanted  craft.  There  was  no 
earthly  reason  why  Jim  the  Penman  should  go  on 
forging  after  it  had  answered  his  ends.  And  the 
puerile  malignity  with  which  Mabel  and  Overstone 
pursue  Mary  Lonsdale  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
common  sense.  It  will  be  said  that  if  they  had  acted 
rationally  there  would  have  been  no  play.  But  it  is 
the  business  of  a  dramatic  artist  to  produce  his  effects 
with  rational  machinery. 

The  whole  play  is  full  of  scenes  which  are  un- 
natural and  forced.     Why  do  seven  years  elapse  be- 
tween acis  two  and  three?    Simply  in  order  to  afford 
little  Miss  Irene  a  chance  of  lisping  that  she  "  loves 
her  mamma  because — because — because  she  loves 
her."    The  child  actress  does  it  very  well,  and  the 
phrase  is  touching,  but  the  interval  allowed  for  the 
'd  -  '  grow  up  sets  all  the  other  threads  of  the 
out  of  gear.    The  two  leading   female  parts 
crawn  clumsily.     Mary  Lonsdale,  of  whom  Miss 


Arthur  makes  the  most,  is  an  exasperating  person- 
age. She  is  shown  a  package  of  letters,  which  are 
partly  forged,  between  her  husband  and  another 
woman,  and,  without  seeking  a  full  explanation,  she 
leaves  him,  and  exposes  herself  to  the  plausible  sus- 
picion that  she  has  eloped  with  another  man.  She 
hides  in  a  cottage  with  her  child  for  seven  years ; 
and  all  this  time  her  uncle  and  her  husband — both 
loving  her  madly,  as  she  loves  them — are  unable  to 
find  her,  and  she  croons  desolately,  while  the  villain 
who  had  separated  her  from  her  husband  calls  in  to 
five-o'clock  teas.  It  is  only  in  the  trial  scene  in  the 
last  act  that  the  i61e  rises  to  the  level  of  art,  and  this 
it  would  not  do  without  Julia  Arthur's  acting.  Mabel 
Wentworth,  the  she-villain,  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
impossible.  She  brings  about  a  rupture  between  the 
man  who  has  thrown  her  over  and  his  wife,  and  she 
coolly  confesses  to  the  wife  that  she  is  going  to  Paris 
with  the  husband,  as  she  might  say  that  she  is  going 
to  have  a  frock  tried  on.  When  the  seven  years 
elapse,  she  experiences  a  change  of  heart,  and,  with 
a  contrite  spirit,  declares  that  she  will  play  she-villain 
no  more.  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  that,  outside  of 
the  world  of  marionettes? 

The  husband,  Frank  Drummond,  is  a  hero  of  the 
genuine,  old-time  melodrama.  He  is  ingeniously 
imbecile,  explosively  absurd.  He  spends  seven 
years,  like  a  personage  in  demonology,  wandering 
up  and  down  the  earth  to  find  his  long-lost  wife, 
whom  he  desires  to  clasp  to  his  bosom,  and  his 
treacherous  friend,  whose  midriff  he  has  vowed  to 
perforate.  When  he  finds  both,  he  neither  clasps 
the  one,  nor  perforates  the  other.  Both  his  love  and 
his  hate  have  cooled,  as  might  be  expected  after 
seven  years.  He  has  a  rough-and-tumble  wrestle 
with  bis  enemy  ;  but,  having  scored  one  fall,  he 
leaves  the  rogue  with  his  wife  and  steps  out,  probably 
to  keep  an  engagement  at  a  prayer-meeting.  The 
best  person  in  the  piece  is  the  head  villain,  Jepbtha 
Grirnwade,  who  is  well  played  by  George  Fawcett. 
He  is  the  only  character  who  is  consistent  and 
rational  throughout.  Fawcett  and  Miss  Arthur  re- 
deem the  piece. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  criticism,  it  is  but 
fair  to  give  credit  for  the  trial  scene  in  the  last  act, 
which  is  a  very  good  piece  of  work  indeed.  As  Mr. 
Pettit  was  an  actor  by  profession  and  more  familiar 
with  exits  and  entries  than  with  affairs  of  the  world, 
he  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  blamed  for  making 
Drummond  deliver  to  the  jury,  on  his  wife's  behalf, 
a  speech  which  would  have  led  to  her  conviction  by 
any  jury  in  the  world,  or  for  omitting  to  call  the  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  would  have  secured  her  acquit- 
tal. In  "Jim  the  Penman,"  a  bank  at  St.  Louis  pays 
to  a  total  stranger,  who  was  not  identified,  a  forged 
check  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From 
these  facts  it  is  evident  that  playwrights  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
world.  For  all  this,  the  court  scene  is  dramatic  and 
exciting.  The  details  have  been  carefully  worked 
out.  There  is  an  Irish  flavor  about  the  court  which 
in  this  meridian  imparts  realism  to  the  scene.  The 
idea  of  making  the  villain  convict  himself  in  the 
agony  of  a  fit  of  remorse  is  not  absolutely  new,  but 
it  is  good.  It  is  probably  more  telling  than  the  elab- 
orate unraveling  of  the  plot  through  the  bank-note 
would  have  been. 

It  may  be  said  that  without  the  court  scene,  the 
play  would  fail  to  "  catch  on."  With  that  scene, 
well  played  as  it  is,  it  may  prove  a  success  both  here 
and  at  New  York.  From  the  case  of  Shylock  to  the 
present  time,  cases  in  court  have  been  tried  on  the 
boards,  and  they  have  generally  taken  so  well  with 
audiences  that  it  is  odd  playwrights  have  not  used 
them  oftener.  A  grave  criminal  trial,  in  which  life 
and  death  hang  in  the  balance,  is  in  itself  a  thrilling 
drama  ;  draped  with  judicious  accessories,  it  will 
always  hold  an  audience.  There  is  a  theme  for  a 
great  play  in  a  half- forgot  ten  chapter  of  our  early 
history.  About  seventy  years  ago  a  German  family 
from  Hamburg  landed  at  New  Orleans.  Father, 
mother,  children,  died  of  yellow  fever.  All  but  one — 
a  little  girl  of  one  or  two  years  old,  who  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  a  benevolent  planter.  She  was 
christened  Salome,  and  was  brought  up  with  the  slave 
children  on  the  plantation.  As  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood, the  planter  died,  and,  his  estate  being  insolvent, 
his  property — including  his  slaves — was  sold  by  the 
sheriff.  Among  the  slaves  was  Salome,  as  to  whom 
nothing  was  known  or  remembered,  except  that  she 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  slaves,  and  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  family  "  servants."  She  was  no 
whiter  than  many  other  girls  on  the  plantation.  She 
was  sold  to  a  planter,  was  forced  to  marry,  and  had 
children.  Presently  some  one  loomed  up  who  had 
a  dim  memory  of  the  past,  and  asserted  that  Salome 
was  free  and  was  wrongfully  held  in  slavery.  All 
New  Orleans  took  fire  at  the  suggestion.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  money  in  the  case  ;  but  some  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Louisiana  bar,  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  honor  of  the  State,  did 
fierce  battle  for  the  unprepossessing  slave.  The 
case  was  going  against  her,  when  an  old  negress  de- 
clared in  the  witness-box  that  she  remembered 
Salome's  arrival  at  the  plantation  perfectly  ;  that 
she  had  washed  the  child,  and  observed  marks  on 
her  white  body  which  time  could  not  efface.  A  jury 
of  matrons  was  empaneled  ;  the  marks  were  found  ; 
Salome  was  declared  a  free  woman  and  her  sons 
free  men— and  all  were  dispatched  to  the  North  at 
the  State's  expense.  Here  is  a  theme  for  a  melo- 
drama. If  further  details  are  wanted,  Mr.  Cable 
has  supplied  them. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

There  is  plenty  to  interest  and  amuse  spectators  at 
the  new  ice  skating-rink  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 
The  evolutions  of  the  expert  fancy  skaters  are  very 
beautiful,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  others. 

Yvette  Guilbert,  the  most  popular  ca.fi  chantant 
singer  in  Paris,  lives  quietly,  dresses  plainly,  and  in- 
vests her  savings  in  good  securities.  As  she  has  had 
an  income  of  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
some  time,  her  fortune  should  be  a  considerable  one. 

The  Palmer  stock  company  will  inaugurate  their 
eighth  week  at  the  Baldwin  with  Augustus  Thomas's 
popular  drama  of  the  war,  "  Alabama,"  which  will 
be  run  through  the  week.  It  will  be  followed  by 
"Jim  the  Penman,"  after  which  a  new  play,  "  The 
Price  of  Silence,"  will  be  produced. 

Reports  from  India  indicate  that  Mrs.  James 
Brown  Potter  has  really  found  her  artistic  home  at 
last.  The  Anglo-Indians  axe  said  to  admire  her 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  admires  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  even  Kyrle  Bellew  is  relegated  to  a  very  second- 
ary position.  She  is  presenting  an  extended  reper- 
toire of  Shakespearean  and  other  plays. 

"  Mister  Monte  Cristo,"  a  new  burlesque  by  J.  P. 
Wilson,  with  music  by  Adolphe  Bauer,  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Tivoli  on  Monday  night,  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast  of  characters : 

Edmond  Dantes,  Fannie  Liddiard ;  Willie  NoirUer, 
Ferris  Hartman ;  Charlie  de  Villefort,  Philip  Branson ; 
Caderousse,  Thomas  C.  Leary;  Fernand,  Robert  Dunbar; 
Danglars,  George  Olmi  ;  Morel,  E.  N.  Knight ;  Albert, 
Alice  Neilsoo ;  Mercedes,  Tillie  Salinger ;  Valentine, 
Gracie  Plaisted ;  Mariette,  Carrie  Roma ;  Carconte, 
Freddie  Kavanaugh. 

The  New  Alcazar,  as  it  will  henceforth  be  known, 
is  to  be  re-opened  this  (Saturday)  evening  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  B.  Bogner.  It  bas  been  re- 
fitted and  refurnished,  and  will  be  a  first-class  vaude- 
ville theatre.  There  will  be  no  smoking  or  drinking 
in  the  house,  and  the  performance  will  be  of  a  high 
character,  introducing  a  lot  of  new  and  clever  East- 
ern people.  The  New  Alcazar  will  give  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees. 

Georgia  Cayvan  is  soon  to  stop  sobbing  and  don 
the  breeks.  It  will  be  in  Pinero's  comedy,  "The 
Amazons,"  which  is  to  be  given  its  American  pro- 
duction at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  New  York  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  "Amazons"  are  two  charming 
girls  whose  mother  has  brought  them  up  like  boys, 
hunting,  riding,  shooting,  and  otherwise  indulging 
in  the  manly  sports,  and,  of  course,  they  wear 
knickerbockers  most  of  the  time. 

Courtenay  Thorpe,  who  used  to  be  a  shining  light 
in  Rosina  Vokes's  company,  has  rather  dropped  out  of 
sight  lately  ;  but  he  came  to  the  surface  in  New  York 
a  few  days  ago  in  a  performance  of  Henrik  Ibsen's 
"  Ghosts."    Of  his  performance  the  Sun  says  : 

"  The  audience  winced  visibly  under  Courtenay  Thorpe's 
depiction  of  nervous  maladv  as  suffered  by  a  mentally  and 
physically  wrecked  young  man,  who  believes  he  is  solely 
the  victim  of  his  own  excesses,  but  learns  that  he  is  also  an 
inheritor  of  disease  from  his  father.  Mr.  Thorpe  is  not  ac- 
counted a  powerlul  actor,  his  effeminacy  of  manner  nearly 
overbalancing  his  proficiency ;  but  his  portraiture  of  the 
poor  fellow  in  '  Ghosts,'  while  repulsive  to  the  point  of 
nausea,  was  something  as  unforgettably  terrible  as  Richard 
Mansfield's  embodiment  of  Mr.  Hyde." 

For  the  fourth  time  the  house  in  which  the  scenery 
of  the  Paris  Opera  House  is  stored  has  been  burned 
down,  and  now  a  commodious  and  fire-proof  build- 
ing is  to  be  constructed  outside  the  city.  The  loss 
foots  up  a  considerable  figure,  as  the  complete  stage- 
figures  used  in  "  Guillaume  Tell,"  "  L'Africaine," 
"  Le  Prophete,"  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  "  Aida," 
"  Rigoletto,"  "  La  Juive,"  and  "  Le  Cid  "  were  de- 
stroyed ;  but  those  for  "  Les  Huguenots,"  "Faust," 
"The  Valkyrie,"  and  "Lohengrin"  were  among 
those  that  escaped,  being  in  the  Opera  House  itself 
at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

There  was  a  decidedly  novel  scene  during  the 
performance  of  "Carmen"  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  a  few  nights  ago.  While 
the  chorus  was  awaiting  the  entrance  of  Escamillo 
and  Carmen  just  before  the  bull-fight,  the  first 
picador  appeared  on  a  frisky  little  bay  horse  which 
persisted  in  dancing  about  the  stage  and  suddenly 
bolted  right  into  the  crowd.  The  latter  scattered 
instanter,  and  several  chorus-girls  hopped  off  the 
stage  and  ran  up  the  aisle.  Finally  the  little  bay 
was  got  off  the  stage,  the  chorus-girls  were  helped 
back,  and  the  opera  was  resumed. 

James  O'Neill  will  open  his  engagement  at  Stock- 
well's  Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  February  nth,  with 
"  Monte  Cristo,"  a  play  with  which  his  name  has 
been  almost  inseparably  connected  by  the  play-going 
public  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  has  made  more 
than  one  fortune  in  it.  He  proved  himself  a  popular 
actor  while  in  a  stock  company  in  this  city  several 
years  ago,  and  he  has  made  artistic  successes  in 
more  than  one  play  since  he  tired  of  "Monte 
Cristo";  but  the  public  wants  Dumas's  romantic 
play,  and  O'Neill  has  to  bow  to  the  popular  will. 
However,  he  is  going  to  try  two  or  three  other  plays 
during  his  engagement  in  San  Francisco,  notably  a 
new  drama  written  for  him  by  William  Greer  Harri- 
son, of  this  city.  It  is  entitled  "  The  O'Neill ;  or, 
The  Prince  of  Ulster." 


—  Subscribe 
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—  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturdav    and     Sunday     Eveniogs.        Genee's     Greatest 
Success, 

■:■    N  A  IMP  N    -:- 

Monday,  February  12th.     The  Event  of  the  Season, 
Mister  Monte  Cristo,  Up  to  Date  and  Way  Ahead. 
Popular  Price  1* 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWDf    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

A.  M.  PALMER'S  STOCK  COMPANY 

(From  Palmer's  Theatre,  New  York), 

Monday,  February  12th.     (Eighth  Week.)    The  Favorite 

Players  in  the  Favorite  Play, 

-:-    ALABAMA    -:- 

A  Story  in  Poetry  of  Southern  Life,  by  Augustus  Thomas. 
Monday,  February  19  Jim  the  Penman 


STOCKWEIX'S    THEATRE. 

James  O'Neill Lessee 

Commencing  Sunday  Evening,  February  nth, 

MR.    JAMES    O'NEILL 

IN    REPERTOIRE, 

m;okttx:    OMSTO  s 

Until  Further  Notice. 
Prices  SLOP,  75.  50,  and  25  cents 

NEW    ALCAZAR. 

The  Only  First-Class  Vaudeville  Theatre  In 
the  City.  No  Smoking;  or  Refreshments 
Served.    TVI11  Open 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   FEBRUARY    10th 

WITH  THE  PHENOMENAL  WONDER 
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And  her  Hieh-Class  Vaudeville  Co:  of  22  ARTISTS, 
direct  from  Principal  Theatres  of  Europe  and  New  York. 
Open  Every  Evening.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 

Reserved  Seats 25  and  50  cents 

Special  Feature — The  Ladies*  Matinee  Every  Wednesday. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  MOST  FETCHING  FAD 

REAL  ICE  SKATING 

Fine  Music.    Beautiful  Ice.    Skates  for  All. 

Fancy  Skating:  by  Mr.  P.  O.  AUNE,  Cham- 
pion of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany, 
every  Evening:  at  8:30  o'clock. 

SESSIONS. 

DAILY — From  1  to  4  and  8  to  10:30  p.  m. 
SUNDAYS — From  2  to  5  and  8  to  10:30  P.  M. 
For   LADIES   and   their   Escorts   exclusively — Every 
morning,  9  to  12,  and  Thursday  Afternoons. 

General  Admission 25  cents 

All  street-cars  run  directly  or  transfer  to  the  Pavilion. 


DAILY,  644   MARKET    STREET 

CHRONICLE    BUILDING. 
EIGHTH     TTEKK. 

"A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  HAREM." 

Reifsky's  famous  $60,002  painting,  exhibited  in  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair  to 

Over  300,000  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Monday,  1  to  5 — Exclusively  for  Ladies. 
On  view  daily,  from  Ba.m.  to  10  P.  M.     Admission,  25  cents. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion Is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corrldorB.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light.  Its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way,  and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the 
finest  in  the  elty.  Secure  accommodations 
In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$5.00 


For  the  BEST  Answer  in  writing- 
received  before  April  1st  to  the  ? 

"  Why  Can  Smith's  Gash  Store  Sell 
Goods  Cheaper  than  Any  Other  Firm?" 

Mail  Answers  to  our  Address  : 

416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


The 

sower  has  no 

second  chance.     If 

you  would  at  first  suc- 

'  ceed,  be  sure  and  start  with> 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS. 

Kerry's  Seed   Annual   for  18W   , 

\ contains  the  sum  and  substance/; 

of  the  latest  farming  knowl- > 

.  edge.    Every  planter  should  , 

have  It.    Sent  free. 

D.M.Ferry&Co., 

Detroit, 

Mien. 
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•OOOOOOOOOO® 

§   Pimples,  blotches  O 

and  eruptions  com-  Q 

pletely  vanish  before  Q 

Q   a  steady  use  of  a 

Beecham's 
Pills 


( 


Worth  a  Guinea  \ 
a  B01J 


(Tasteless) 

O  and  health  again  © 

glows  in  the  pure  skin     Q 
and  clear  complexion.      Q 

25  cents  a  box.  2f 
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An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  plauted  to  apples,  olive*-,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
'wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
845,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

—  AT  THE  — 

MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

Sterling'    Silver   Inlaid 

Spoons  and  Forks  will  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Also  a  fall  line  of 
FAXCT  PIECES  in  XIV  quality  plate, 
showing  beautiful  effects  in  gliding  and 
engraving. 


Cut  shows  where  silver  is  inlaid  before  plating.  Positive 
proof  against  wear  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  and  handle. 
Stamped  on  back, 

E.    STERLING  INLAID.     HE. 


PACIFIC    COAST  SALESROOMS  : 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Full  Line  of  Samples  on  Hand. 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONS. 


GRATEFUL -COMFORTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  Savored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.' ' — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  fXtd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  {London,  England. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

"We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject. 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF   PRESS  CLIPPING, 
335  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Take  a  Course 

in  the 

SPRAGUE 


STUDY 

I     A  \A/    Correspondence 
*■'*■»      School  of  Law, 

AT  (Incorporate 

U  A  ■  ■  pf     Send  10c.  sttm 
n  ^/  IVI  C  ■       pi--ti:illar5 

J.  Cotner,  Jr..  Sec'v. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
No,  32  Telephone  Bug 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Saturday  Moraine  Orchestra. 

The  members  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra 
gave  their  third  charity  concert  last  Monday  evening 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  and  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society.  A 
fashionable  audience  of  fully  two  thousand  people 
was  in  attendance  and  enjoyed  the  interpretation  of 
the  following  programme : 

First  movement,  Symphony  No.  5,  Gade,  pianoforte  ob- 
ligate by  Miss  Julia  Newman;  "  Fairy's  Slumber  Song," 
bartlett,  San  Francisco  Glee  Club  :  Miss  Jennie  Eastman, 
Miss  Gertrude  Moore,  Miss  Emma  Foutz,  Miss  Lillian 
Morey,  Miss  Neva  Krehmke,  Miss  Mabel  Love,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Webster,  Miss  Freda  Sylvester,  and  Miss  Nellie  Gal- 
lagher ;  impromptu,  "  Eltenreigen,"  Scbmelz ;  ballad, 
"  What  I  Would  Be,"  Caryll.  Mr.  Andrew  Bogart ;  flute 
solo,  "  La  Sirene,"  Terschek,  Miss  Annie  Lyle  ;  (a)  inter- 
mez2o,  "  Pagliacci,"  Leoncavallo,  fb)  valse,  "  Flirtation," 
Steck,  string  orchestra;  "Bird  Song,"  Taubert,  San  Fran- 
cisco Glee  Club;  "Redis  le  moi"  (duet  for  cornet  and 
trombone),  Goetz,  Misses  Pearl  and  Maude  Noble;  ballad, 
"By  the  Fountain,"  Adam,  Mr.  Andrew  Bogart;  over- 
ture, "  Rosamunde,"  Schubert,  orchestra. 

The  two  glees  were  orchestrated  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald.    The  members  of  the  orchestra  are : 

Violins— Mrs.  George  Hellman,  Miss  Adele  Dannen- 
baum,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Mrs.  JuUa  Epstein,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Grnenhagen,  Miss  Emily  E.  McClatchy,  Mrs.  William 

A.  Magee,  Miss  Carolyn  Knox,  Miss  Mamie  Conlin,  Miss 
Madeline  Beckhuson,  Miss  Daisy  Polk,  Miss  Lulu  Stan- 
ford, Miss  Ida  L.  Sweet,  Miss  Blanche  Jory,  Miss  Florence 

B.  Hush,  Miss  Miriam  Hall,  Miss  Carrie  Bosqui,  Miss 
Mary  S.  Whitney,  Miss  Elsie  Hutton,  Miss  Grace  Bonney. 
Violas— Mrs.  H.  von  Tresckow,  Miss  Annie  E.  Gibson, 
Miss  Jean  M.  Hush,  Miss  H.  C.  Barrington.  Violoncellos 
—Mrs.  Howard  Wright,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Miss  E. 
G.  Ames,  Miss  Mae  Vrooman,  Miss  Hermione  Rev,  Miss 
Ethel  I.  Jory.  Contra  Basso — Mrs.  Vernon  Van  Buskirk, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Harriss,  Miss  Maude  Younger.  Flute — 
Miss  Annie  Lyle.  Clarionet  -  Mrs.  Laura  Ray.  Oboe- 
Mrs.  Linda  Eager.  Comets— Miss  Pearl  Noble,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Shepman.  Trombone — Miss  Maude  Noble. 
Drams— Miss  Jessie  Ellery.  Harp— Miss  Marie  Dillon. 
Organ— Miss  Lucy  B.  Jerome.  President,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Wright ;  musical  director,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 


The  Bauer  Symphony  Concert. 

Mr.  Adolph  Bauer  gave  his  second  symphony 
concert  of  the  second  series  on  Friday  afternoon  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House.  The  programme  was  an 
attractive  one  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
large  audience.    The  selections  were  as  follows : 

German  victory  march,  "Vom  Fels  zura  Meer,"  Liszt; 
suiie,  "  Casse  Noisette  "  (The  Nutcracker),  fi)  ouverture 
miniature,  (2)  characteristic  dances:  fa)  march,  fb)  danse 
de  la  Fee  Dragee,  fc)  Russian  dance  trepak,  (d)  Arabian 
dance,  (e)  Chinese  dance,  ff)  danse  des  Mirlitons,  (3) 
"  Valse  of  the  Flowers,"  Tscbatkowsky ;  symphonic  poem, 
"Phaeton"  (by  request)  Saint  Saens ;  (a)  "Reverie," 
Dinkier,  (b)  "  Loin  du  Bal,"  GUlet  (for  strings);  "Ocean 
Symphony,"  allegro  maestoso,  adagio  non  tanto,  allegro, 
adagio,  allegro  con  fuoco,  Rubinstein. 

The  third  Symphony  Concert  will  take  place  on 
Friday  afternoon,  February  23d.  At  this  concert  the 
attractions  will  be  Raff's  "  Leonore  "  symphony  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Aladdin,"  a  Chinese  suite 
(op.  10),  by  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley,  who  will  direct  the 
orchestra. 


The  Landsberger-Fleishman  Concert. 

Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger,  the  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Fleishman,  the  pianist,  gave  their  second 
concert  last  Thursday  evening  at  Golden  Gate  Hall, 
and  attracted  an  appreciative  audience.  They  were 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Etta  Bayly,  Mr.  Louis  Heine, 
Mr.  B.  Jaulus,  and  Mr.  Spieller  in  presenting  the 
following  programme  : 

Quintet,  op.  114,  allegro  vivace,  andante,  scherzo  (presto), 
tema  con  variazone  (andantino),  final  (allegro  giusto), 
Schubert,  Messrs.  Fleishman,  Landsberger,  Jaulus,  Heine, 
and  Spieller;  "Moon  Spinner,"  Meyer-Helmund,  Miss 
Etta  Bayly;  (a)  barcarole,  Rubinstein,  fb)  kreisleriaoa 
No.  i,  Schumann,  Mr.  S.  G.  Fleishman;  "Souvenir  de 
Spa,"  Servais,  Mr.  Louis  Heine;  (a.)  "Faithful  Love." 
Brahms,  (6)  "With  her  Rosy  Lips,"  Franz,  Miss  Etta 
Bayly ;  sonata  for  violin,  allegretto  graziozo,  larghetto, 
Nardini(i725-i793),  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger. 

The  remaining  concerts  of  tbe  series  will  be  held 

on  the  evenings  of  Februa-y  28th  and  March  21st. 

The  Art  Association  Concert. 

An  enjoyable  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins Institute  of  An  last  Thursday  evening  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Hevman.  Quite  a  large 
audience  was  entertained  by  the  presentation  of  the 
following  programme : 

Organ,  overture,  "Martha,"  Flotow,  Mr.  Otto  Fleiss- 
ner ;  aria  from  "Rigoletto,"  "  Parmi  Veder,"  Verdi.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Graham  ;  song,  "  River  of  Rest,"  Denza,  Miss  Nellie 
R.  Gallagher!  violin  solo,  "  Adagio  Religiose"  Bolt,  Mr. 
Henry  Hejinan  ;  song,  "The  Holy  City,"  Adams,  Miss 
Kiltie  Black;  organ,  gavotte  from  "  Mignon,"  Eddy- 
Tbomas,  Mr.  Otto  Flelssner ;  ballad-  "  Our  Good  Ship 
Sails  To-night,"  Masselt.  Mr.  G.  FT  Graham  ;  song, 
"  Protestations  "  (with  violin),  Norris,  Miss  Nellie  R.  Gal- 
lagher; cornet  solo,  selection,  "  Sonambula,"  Bellini,  Miss 
Preciosa  L.  Pracht ;  song,  "  Let  Me  Love  Thee,"  Arditi. 
Miss  Kittie  Black;  organ,  march,  "  Aida,"  Shelley- Verdi, 
Mr.  Otto  Fleissner. 


A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  thirty-fourth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  was 
given  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  aitracted  a  large 
audience.  The  following  excellent  programme  was 
presented : 

String  quartet,  op.  12,  fi)  adagio  non  troppo,  allegro  non 
tardante,  (2)  canzonetta,  allegretto,  (3)  andante  espressivo, 
(4)  molto  allegro  e  vivace,  Mendelssohn,  Messrs.  Beel. 
Wismer,  Jaulus,  and  Heine;  songs  fa)  "  Gute  Nacht," 
Franz,  (b)  "  Xahe  des  Geliebten,  '  Schubert,  fc)  "If  I 
but  Knew,"  Wilson  G.  Smith,  fd)  "  The  Banks  of  Doon," 
C.  Stewart  Macphersoa,  (e)  "  Mia  sposa  sara  la  mi 
bandera,"  Aug.  Rototi,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Eac heller ;  sextet 
for  flute  and  strings,  fi)  intrata,  allegro  di  raarcia,  f2) 
nocturno,  andante  sostenuto,  (3)  finale,  (arantelle,  Jadas- 
sohn, Messrs.  Newbauer,  Beel,  Wismer,  Jautus,  Heine, 
and  SpQler. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Florence  Jacquay,  who 
was  born  in  Oakland  and  made  such  a  success  on  the 
amateur  stage  in  this  and  her  na'ive  city  a  vear  or 
two  ago,  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  her  successful 
de'but  in  opera  in  "  Traviata,"  in  the  city  of  Pesara, 
six  hours  distant  by  rail  from  Rome,  the  birthplace 
of  the  immortal  Rossini,  and  where  the  great  con- 


servatory of  music  of  Italy  is  situated.  The  regu- 
larly engaged  prima  donna,  it  seems,  made  a  flat 
failure  at  rehearsal  three  days  before  the  opening 
night,  and  Miss  Jacquay,  who  was  studying  in  Milan, 
was  telegraphed  for  and  recommended  for  the  posi- 
tion by  her  maestro.  After  traveling  all  night,  and 
without  sleep,  she  took  part  in  the  final  rehearsal 
with  the  orchestra.  She  thus  writes  to  a  lady  friend 
in  this  city : 

"  When  I  saw  the  great  audience  before  me  on  the  open- 
ing night,  I  nearly  fainted  with  fright,  for  then  I  fully  real- 
ized my  great  undertaking ;  but,  thank  heaven,  when  the 
curtain  was  rung  down  alter  my  '  aria,'  I  was  greeted  with 
such  a  burst  of  applause  as  1  had  never  received  before, 
and  I  was  called  before  the  audience  no  less  than  three 
times.  From  that  on  1  was  assured,  and  sang  with  much 
more  courage,  being  called  out  after  the  death  scene,  and 
received  such  applause  and  bravos  until  I  imagined  I  must 
be  some  one  great.  On  the  succeeding  evening  I  was 
called  before  the  curtain  no  less  than  six  times,  and  was, 
after  the  fourth  recall,  obliged  to  repeat  the  big  aria,  as 
well  as  the  '  A'mami  Alfredo,'  at  the  end  of  the  second  act." 

The  musical  critics  called  her  "  II  beniamino  del 
publico"  (the  beloved  of  the  people).  Miss  Jacquay 
was  immediately  engaged  for  the  entire  season,  but 
her  intention  is  to  return  to  Milan  at  the  close  of  her 
engagement  and  again  take  up  her  studies.  She 
possesses  a  magnificent  stage  presence,  with  a  fine 
figure  and  expressive  face,  lighted  up   with  great 

luminous  eyes. 

♦ 

Many  of  H.  B.  Pasmore's  songs  are  sung  every 
year  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
they  are  much  admired. 

The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  third  concert  of  the 
seventeenth  season  next  Thursday  evening  at  Odd 
Fellows*  Hall. 


The  Burlingame  Club. 
The  Burlingame  Club  is  becoming  more  popular 
every  day,  and  the  members  are  taking  great  interest 
in  its  affairs.  Golf  is  played  there  every  day  by  en- 
thusiasts in  that  pleasant  sport,  and  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  many  admirers  of  polo  are  present,  and  play 
for  hours.  On  a  recent  Saturday  more  than  fifty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  took  luncheon  there  at  small 
tables  set  out  on  the  lawn.  The  grounds  are  in  splen- 
did condition,  the  cottages  are  all  taken,  and  the 
main  club-house  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
about  six  weeks,  when  the  walls  will  be  dry.  The 
club  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  financially,  and  its 
list  of  members  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty. 

Miss  Mary  Proctor,  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
astronomer,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  her  distin- 
guished father  appears  to  have  fallen,  has  been 
lecturing  with  great  success  in  the  East. 


DCCXLII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
February  n,  1894. 
Tomato  Soup. 
Fillet  of  Sole,  Tartar  Sauce.     Mashed  Potatoes. 
Broiled  Beefsteak. 
Cauliflower  au  Gratia.     String  Beans. 
Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce. 
Lettuce. 
Costard  Souffle*-. 
Coffee. 
Clstard     Souffle. — Cream     two    tablespoonfnls    of 
butter,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  add  gradually  one 
cup  of  boiling  milk,  then  add  the  yolks  of  (our  eggs  thor- 
oughly beaten  and  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
When  cool  add  the  beaten  whites  of  the  four  eggs,  and 
bake  in  a  buttered  dish  in  a  moderate  oven  thirty-  minutes 
or  more.     Serve  instantly. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  it. 


Mile.  Simone  de  Maupassant,  heir  to  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant, is  only  six  years  of  age,  and  it  was  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  minor  that  made  necessary  the  sale  of 
the  famous  French  writer's  personal  effects.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  brother  of  the  novelist,  and  was 
made  his  heir  when  he  first  began  to  suffer  from  the 
malady  that  carried  him  off. 


"  Oar  Society  "  Bine  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


A  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat  should  not  be 
neglected.  BrowVs  Bronchial  Troches  are  a  simple 
remedy,  and  give  prompt  relief.     25  cts.  a  box. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  o.  to  5. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Motel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dinjng-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhans, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Colmbach.  Ba- 


ft 


Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1894. 

The    Leading  American  Seed    Catalogue.  — — — 


^  A  handsome  book  of  172  pages,  with,  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs,  ^ 
V  and  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.  Many  new  features  for  1S94.  ¥ 
f  Noteworthy  Novelties  notto  be  had  elsewhere.  Original,  interesting  and  instructive,  A 
$  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow.  Mailed  free  to  all  who  plant  j 
a  seeds  ;   to  others,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  actual  cost  per  copy,  a 

{W.  Atlee   Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  p±# 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  sunat".!  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDBESS  A  LEITEK  OK  POSTAL  CAT.D  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

TVIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  ( i  f  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  array  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  theirown  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s'nee  died  or  remarried. 

PABENTSare  enti..ed  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  In 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  theirown  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
'laws,  without  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
"higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1833  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  "War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o- dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
laier  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorr  = 

P.  O.  Box463.  WASHING^ 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWAKDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louts Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. __ 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashter. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridga,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalb, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HAKTFOEB, 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 18,633,338 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Offich  :  Gf.nh.rai.  Office  : 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
BEST! 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

fcST  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO, 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  B.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

He  {senii mentally)  —  "Money  isn't  everything." 
Slie  (practically)—"  No  ;  but  it  gets  everything." — 
New  York  Press. 

"  Why  is  it  that  there  are  no  marriages  in  heaven  ?  " 
"Because  in  this  world  the  good  girls  are  always 
plain  looking." — Life. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Frost,  I  always  wear  gloves  at  night  ; 
they  make  one's  hands  so  soft."  "  Ah  1  And  do 
you  sleep  with  your  hat  on  ?  " — Vogue. 

Tom  Denver — "Saw  Tommy  Davidson  in  the 
park  this  morning."  Etliel—"  Was  he  on  horse- 
back ?  "     Tom  Denver — "  Well,  off  and  on."— Life. 

Mrs.  Funnyman—"  John,  when  was  the  first  joke 
on  the  mother-in-law  made?"  Mr.  Funnyman — 
"  When  Noah  went  into  the  ark  and  left  her  out." — 
Puck. 

Too  much  of  a  compliment :  She — "  Yes  ;  so  Mr. 
Murray  says.  That  I  look  five  years  younger  when 
I  am  skating."  He — "  Why,  you  look  twenty  years 
younger  I  " — Life. 

"  Dabbles  is  passionately  fond  of  art,"  remarked 
the  young  man.  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  and  yet  not 
fond  enough  to  stop  trying  to  make  pictures." — 
Washington  Star. 

Merriman  —  "There's  another  sensation  in  the 
Daily  Hindoo  this  morning  I  "  Sorriman — "  What's 
that?"  Merriman — "  It  announces  that  it  stands  for 
honest  journalism." — Puck. 

Kitty — "Tom  is  down  South  this  winter,  and  he 
has  just  sent  me  the  loveliest  little  alligator  you  ever 
saw."  Ada — "How  are  you  going  to  keep  him?" 
Kitty—1'  I  don't  know  ;  but  I've  put  him  in  Florida 
water  until  I  hear  from  Tom." — Life. 

Mr.  Flathouse — "What  did  you  kick  me  under 
the  table  for  when  I  asked  Georgeleigh  to  have  some 
more  terrapin?"  Mrs.  Flathouse  (severely) — "  For 
two  reasons  :  there  was  no  more  terrapin  ;  and, 
not  being  a  skirt-dancer,  I  couldn't  kick  over  it." — 
Puck. 

Dryasdust — "  The  bankers  of  ancient  Venice  stood 
in  the  market-place  with  their  money  spread  out  on 
a  bench  before  them,  just  like  these  fruit-peddlers  of 
to-day."  Mulhooly—"  Moy  1  Moy  I  Phwat  a  foine 
place  that  town  must  'av'  been  fer  policemen  1 " — 
Puck. 

A  memory  of  the  commune :  Member  (of  the 
Meadowbrook  hunt,  to  lady  guest) — "Are  you  a 
judge  of  horse-flesh,  Mrs.  Flutierby  ?"  Mrs.  Flut- 
terby — "  I  can't  say  that  I  am.  I  haven't  tasted  any 
since  we  were  in  Paris,  over  twenty  years  ago." — 
Judge. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gibley,  "it  came  pretty  near  being  a 
wedding  between  Miss  Bly  and  me ;  but  she  said 
there  was  one  thing  I  lacked.  I  asked  her  what  that 
one  thing  was,  and  she  said  :  '  Don't  ask  me  ;  you'll 
call  me  mercenary."  So  I  didn't  press  her."—  Boston 
Transcript. 

Ranch-owner—"  That's  Big  Bill,  the  best  cow- 
puncher  on  the  ranch.  He  can  grab  a  four-year-old 
steer,  throw  him  down,  and  brand  him,  single- 
handed."  Visitor — "  Is  he  a  half-breed  ?"  Ranch- 
owner — "  No  ;  he's  an  ex-half-back  on  the  Princeton 
foot-ball  team." — Judge. 

"Well,  Jim,  how's  the  ague?"  "Didn't  I  tell 
you  about  that?  Why,  I  went  into  old  man  Sharp's 
field  one  night  about  a  week  ago,  and  the  old  man 
got  up  and  loaded  his  gun  in  the  dark,  'n'  cuss  me  if 
he  didn't  blow  me  full  of  two-grain  quinine  pills  ! 
I  hain't  had  an  ache  nor  shake  since." — Life. 

"  Well,  the  cook's  gone  at  last,  John,"  said  Mrs.  B. 
"Good.  You  must  have  bad  more  courage  than  I 
gave  you  credit  for  to  discharge  her."  "  I  didn't 
do  it.  She  discharged  herself.  I  flattered  her  so 
about  her  cooking  that  she  thought  she  was  too  good 
to  stay  in  the  country,  and  off  she  went." — Bazar. 

He — "And  don't  you  think  you  could  give  me 
some  little  affection?"  She  (a  widow — coyly) — "I 
fear  not ;  my  affections  were  buried  with  ray  dear, 
deceased  husband."  He — "Yes?  How  long  has 
he  been  buried  ?"  She—"  Six  years."  He—"  H'm  I 
Well,  after  that  lapse  of  time  I  hardly  think  that  I 
care  for  them." —  Vogue. 

"Yes,"  said  the  principal  of  the  young  ladies' 
seminary  to  the  proud  parent,  "  you  ought  to  be 
very  happy,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  the  father  of  so  large 
a  family,  all  the  members  of  which  appear  to  be  de- 
voted to  one  another."  "  Large  family  I  Devoted  !  " 
gasped  the  old  gentleman  in  amazement  ;  "  what  on 
earth  do  you  mean,  ma'am?"  "Why,  yes,  in- 
deed," said  the  principal,  beaming  through  her 
glasses;  "no  fewer  than  eleven  of  Kates  brothers 
have  been  here  this  winter  to  take  her  to  the  theatre, 
and  she  tells  me  she  expects  the  tall  one  with  the 
blue  eyes  again  to-morrow." — Ex. 


A  Pound  of  Facte 

Is  worth  oceans  of  theories  More  infants  are  suc- 
cessfully raised  on  the  Eaple  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
than  upon  any  other  food.  They  are  liable  to  less 
sickness  than  others.  The  Eagle  Brand  is  therefore 
the  best  infant  food. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


a,t  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:     KOOT   &  SANDKRSOJS,    123   Market   St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  ELADBER  &  LEVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1894 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87 ,00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 
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Under  the  lash  of  the  caucus  whip,  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  have  been  driven  into  line  on  the  Hawaiian  question, 
and  have  upheld  what  Dana  aptly  designates  as  "Cleve- 
land's policy  of  infamy." 

There  probably  never  was  a  case  in  the  history  of  the 
country  where  the  representatives  of  the  people  so  boldly 
disobeyed  a  cry  from  the  people.  The  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  evidently  think  that  Cleveland  is 
greater  than  the  American  people.  They  will  find  out  their 
error  at  the  next  election.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
and  the  people,  and  not  Cleveland,  are  the  masters  of  the 
American  Congress. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Senate  will  follow  the 
House  in  its  superserviceable  devotion  to  Cleveland.  The 
phrase   "cuckoo"   originated   on  the   floor  of  the    Senate, 


where  Morgan  said  that  certain  senators,  whenever  it  struck 
twelve  o'clock  at  the  White  House,  stuck  their  heads  out  of 
their  boxes  and  cried  "  cuckoo."  But  if  the  epithet  originated 
in  the  Senate,  it  seems  to  be  better  deserved  in  the  House. 
The  Senate  has  shown  infinitely  more  independence  in  its 
relations  with  the  present  high-handed  executive  than  has  the 
House.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  "the  policy  of 
infamy"  will  not  be  upheld  in  the  Senate.  Cleveland  has 
there  a  large  and  vigorous  force  of  enemies  led  by  Hill,  and 
his  defiance  to  them  by  nominating  Peckham  after  they  had 
defeated  Hornblower  has  not  tended  to  heal  the,  breach. 
Therefore  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  not  uphold 
the  House.  Were  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  indorse  the 
Hawaiian  policy  of  Cleveland,  it  would  be  more  than  a 
partisan  matter,  it  would  be  a  national  disgrace. 

Even  if  the  resolution  which  the  Democrats  passed,  con- 
demning ex-Minister  Stevens,  were  based  on  unimpeachable 
testimony,  it  still  would  be  not  only  inexpedient  to  attempt 
to  restore  the  monarchy,  but  it  would  be  a  distinct  wrong. 
If  Minister  Stevens  did  participate  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  queen,  and  if  the  monarchy  fell  through  fear  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  if  this  is,  as  the  Democrats 
claim,  "a  flagrant  breach  of  international  law,"  what  then? 
Are  we  going  to  remedy  it  by  another  such  breach  ?  The 
present  government  has  been  in  power  over  a  year ;  it  has 
been  recognized  by  the  administration  of  Benjamin  Harri- 
son and  by  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland.  Min- 
isters have  been  accredited  to  it  by  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  others.  It 
has  made  contracts  with  other  governments,  notably  one 
with  Japan.  It  is  this  government  that  President  Cleveland 
and  his  minister,  Willis,  would  overturn.  In  what  would 
that  action  differ  from  the  action  of  Harrison  and  Stevens, 
admitting  that  the  charges  made  against  Stevens  were  true  ? 
Would  it  not  be,  as  the  Democrats  stigmatized  the  alleged 
action  of  Stevens,  "a  flagrant  breach  of  international  law"  ? 
If  the  action  of  Stevens  was  wrong,  a  similar  action  by 
Willis  would  also  be  wrong.  Two  wrongs  never  made  a 
right,  and  they  never  will. 

There  are  many  side-lights  to  this  question,  but  the  domi- 
nant point  is  the  one  we  have  just  stated.  Among  the  many 
factors,  "probably  the  most  effective  in  dismaying  the  few 
Americans  who  clung  to  Cleveland  was  the  demand  of  the 
queen  upon  the  Democratic  administration  for  the  heads  of  the 
Provisionals.  Our  people  are  not  used  to  beheading.  We 
did  not  even  hang  any  rebels  at  the  close  of  our  bloody  civil 
war.  This  barbarous  request  gave  pause  to  the  Democratic 
adherents  of  Hawaiian  royalty.  The  Cleveland-Liliuokalani 
combination  began  to  weaken.  Some  devoted  adherents 
still,  however,  stay  by  the  throne.  The  New  York  Nation^ 
an  inspired  Cleveland  organ,  has  this  to  say  about  the  mat- 
ter : 

"The  horror  exciied  by  Queen  Liliuokalani's  assertion  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  ought  to  have  their  heads  cut  off  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated  as  the  punishment  of  their  treason,  is  very  funny,  con- 
sidering that  this  is  the  penalty  for  treason  in  every  country  in  the 
world  except  our  own." 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  better  call  down  any  such  organ  as 
that.  There  is  no  decent  American  in  this  country  who  can 
see  anything  "  funny  "  in  the  idea  of  men  of  his  own  race 
and  blood  being  decapitated  by  a  Kanaka  queen,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Nation^  who  is,  we  believe,  an  Englishman, 
might  as  well  understand  it. 


One  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  city's  growth  is  the  les- 
sening of  its  public  spirit,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  an 
increased  difficulty  in  bringing  its  citizens  to  act  in  concert 
for  the  public  good.  San  Francisco  was  comparatively  a 
small  place  in  1851  and  not  much  bigger  in  1856,  yet  in 
those  years  the  men  of  the  town  showed  how  capable  they 
were  to  get  together  and  root  out  crime  before  which  the 
constituted  authorities,  including  the  courts,  stood  cowed. 
A  vigilance  committee  would  be  impossible  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco of  to-day,  and  as  undesirable  as  impossible,  yet  vio- 
lent crime  escapes  punishment  at  present  almost  as  easily 
as  it  did  in  the  pioneer  era.  True,  the  government  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  those  most  interested  in  robbing  justice  of  her 


whip,  but  public  lethargy,  so  far  as  practical  results  are  con- 
cerned, supplies  the  place  of  the  Caseys,  the  McGowans,  and 
the  Mulligans. 

From  the  records  of  the  offices  of  the  chief  of  police  and 
sheriff  the  Argonaut  last  week  showed  that  in  the  past  nine 
years  there  have  been  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  murders 
committed  in  San  Francisco,  and  only  six  white  murderers 
hanged.  In  the  single  official  year  of  1893,  ending  in  June 
last,  there  were  thirty  murders,  eleven  cases  of  man- 
slaughter, and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  assaults  with 
deadly  weapons — and  not  a  solitary  conviction  for  any  of 
these  offenses  !  In  the  whole  world  there  is  no  other  city, 
having  laws  and  courts  and  calling  itself  civilized,  that  can 
show  in  its  history  for  1S93  such  a  page  as  that.  Con- 
fronted by  so  hideous  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  machinery 
of  the  law  to  perform  its  proper  work,  the  citizens  of  this 
metropolis  can  not  dull  their  ears  to  the  call  of  duty.  What 
is  wanted  is  not  a  vigilance  committee  and  a  lot  of  extra- 
legal hangings  and  banishments,  as  in  the  old  time,  but  a 
quickening  of  the  conscience  of  citizenship  that  will  evoke  a 
public  opinion  for  the  energizing  of  the  courts. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  about  acknowledging  where  the 
fault  lies.  Admitting  all  that  may  be  said  about  the  weakness 
of  juries,  it  is  principally  to  the  judges  of  our  superior  and  su- 
preme courts  that  San  Francisco  owes  the  frightful  dispropor- 
tion between  hangings  and  murders,  between  convictions  and 
deadly  assaults.  It  is  not  because  the  judges  are  bad  men 
that  they  are  languid  in  duty,  or  unconscious  of  their  neglect 
of  it.  They  are  merely  men  who,  on  the  whole,  are  not  of 
the  kind  who  have  strength  to  resist  the  influence  of  their 
environment.  Murder  is  so  common,  the  use  of  the  pistol 
and  knife  so  frequent,  that  the  ordinary  San  Franciscan  reads 
only  the  head-lines  of  the  report  of  the  latest  murder  in  his 
morning  paper,  unless  he  happens  to  recognize  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  name  of  the  slayer  or  the  slain.  It  has  been  said 
with  truth  that  the  slaughter  of  one  obscure  person  by  an- 
other in  this  city  excites  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  popular 
interest  that  would  be  awakened  by  the  death  of  a  favorite 
race-horse  out  at  the  track.  There  is  no  general  horror  at 
the  taking  of  human  life,  as  such.  Of  course  the  murder  of 
a  citizen  of  prominence,  especially  if  the  deed  were  done  by 
another  of  the  same  grade,  would  make  a  great  stir  ;  but  the 
crime  would  be  rather  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  as  an  exciting 
event,  a  sensation  for  the  newspapers.  Our  judges  are  drawn 
from  the  people,  and  take  their  mental  and  moral  complexion 
from  their  associations. 

Naturally  the  jury-box,  which  represents  the  average  tone 
of  the  community,  is  not  disposed  to  be  harsh.  The  spirit 
of  '49  holds  over,  and  where  it  can  be  shown  that  a  man 
was  given  cause  to  be  angry,  he  is  not  deemed  to  have  been 
more  than  indiscreet  if  his  rage  found  expression  in  fighting 
and  killing.  But  the  judge  ought  to  have  a  better  mind, 
more  knowledge,  and  a  truer  judgment  than  the  juror.  He 
can  not  force  verdicts,  but  he  can  impress  upon  the  box  the 
heinousness  of  murder.  Moreover,  he  should  be  of  such 
fibre  as  to  be  able  to  resist  sympathy  for  the  individual  when 
that  sympathy  is  at  war  with  the  community's  morals  and 
safety.  Softness  in  him  is  cruelty  to  other  men  and  women, 
whose  safeguards  to  life  are  weakened  by  his  kindness  to 
criminals.  Yet  we  continually  find  the  judges  of  our  su- 
perior courts  signing  petitions  for  the  pardons  of  convicted 
murderers. 

The  bar  of  San  Francisco  is  as  intelligent  as  that  of  any 
other  American  city.  It  embraces  many  honorable  gentle- 
men who  will  admit  that  the  responsibility  of  citizenship 
rests  upon  them  with  peculiar  weight.  They,  more  than 
any  other  class  in  the  community,  have  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  laws  and  their  practical  interpretation.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  lawyers  are  engaged  in  criminal  practice, 
yet  it  is  to  these  few  that  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
record  of  six  hangings  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  murders. 
Custom  has  the  effect  of  law,  and  it  has  grown  to  be  the 
custom  in  San  Francisco  for  the  judge  to  regard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  criminal  lawyer  as  superior  to  those  of 
When  we  do  have  a  hanging  it  is  ordinarily  n 
two  years,  and  oftener  five  or  six,  after  the  co^ 
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the  crime.  Why  ?  Every  attorney  knows  the  answer.  The 
murderer's  counsel  fights  for  time — always  for  time.  He 
understands  that  the  longer  the  trial  of  his  client  can  be  put 
off,  the  better  the  chances  of  an  acquittal.  Not  many  man- 
slayers  would  escape  the  rope,  even  in  San  Francisco,  if 
they  could  be  brought  before  the  jury  while  the  memory  of 
their  bloody  acts  was  still  vivid.  There  need  be  no  quarrel 
with  the  attorneys  for  their  devices  to  secure  delay  ;  it  is 
too  late  to  hope  to  reform  the  ethics  of  the  lawyer's  trade. 
But  is  there  any  conceivable  reason  in  right  or  policy  why 
the  courts,  which  have  been  erected  by  society  for  its  own 
protection,  should  consent  to  these  devices  and  give  them 
success  ?  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  law's  delay  in 
this  murderous  city.  On  any  plea,  no  matter  how  personal 
or  frivolous,  the  attorney  seems  to  be  able  to  get,  time  after 
time,  from  almost  any  judge,  the  "continuance"  which  he 
needs  in  his  business — his  business  being  to  outwit  the  law 
and  cozen  justice.  To  the  Argonaut  it  appears  that  the  bar 
of  San  Francisco  should  lead  in  the  formation  of  a  public 
opinion  that  would  quicken  the  perceptions  and  arouse  the 
consciences  of  the  judges  to  the  folly,  the  iniquity,  of  this 
custom.  What  lawyer  is  there  who,  in  his  larger  moments, 
does  not  on  occasion  gravely  and  proudly  declare  that  he  is 
" an  officer  of  the  court"?  Surely  no  officer  of  any  court 
could  do  it  a  better  service  than  to  rescue  it  from  unthink- 
ing, but  none  the  less  real,  partnership  with  smart  practition- 
ers who,  in  order  to  achieve  fame  and  fees,  encourage  mur- 
der by  snatching  murderers  from  the  gallows  which  they 
have  earned. 

The  bar  of  the  State  would  do  a  praiseworthy  act  if  it 
would  secure  a  change  in  the  law  relating  to  juries  in  crim- 
inal cases.  In  civil  suits,  nine  jurors  prevail  If  a  similar 
law  existed  in  criminal  cases,  there  would  be  many  more 
convictions,  and  the  best  excuse  the  judges  have  for  the 
futility  of  their  courts — to  wit,  the  disagreement  of  juries — 
would  be  removed. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  murders  in  San  Francisco  in  nine 
years  and  only  six  hangings.  What  citizen  can  eye  that 
record  without  feeling  that  San  Francisco  is  disgraced  before 
the  world  ? 

Dr.  John  T.  Nagle,  of  New  York,  proposes  through  the 
press  of  that  city  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
masses  by  constructing  a  transcontinental  boulevard  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  at  the  cost  of  the  States  through 
which  it  would  pass.  Of  course  such  an  undertaking  would 
absorb  all  the  surplus  labor  of  the  United  States  for  many 
years.  The  distance,  allowing  for  the  curves  which  would 
have  to  be  made  to  avoid  mountain  ranges,  would  be  rather 
over  than  under  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  it 
requires  many  men  to  build  a  mile  of  good  macadam,  with 
suitable  water-shed  and  side  ditches,  and  a  substratum  under 
the  road-bed  which  will  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  travel. 
When  the  road  was  built,  it  would  add  to  the  value  of  the 
land  it  traversed  ;  it  would  intersect  leading  lines  of  rail- 
road, and  would  enable  farmers  to  reach  them  at  a  minimum 
of  cost ;  it  might  cut  some  figure  in  the  transportation  prob- 
lem. Although  the  high-road  has  been  superseded  by  the 
railroad,  the  former  feeds  the  latter,  and  is  so  essential  to  its 
life  that  without  it  the  railroad  would  find  it  difficult  to  fill 
its  freight-cars. 

But  when  Dr.  Nagle  invites  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  to  issue  their 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  boulevard  mainly  with  the 
object  of  furnishing  work  to  the  unemployed,  he  will  find 
considerable  opposition  in  the  legislatures.  Eleemosynary 
legislation  is  always  unsound  when  it  is  avoidable.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  society  to  support  members  who  can 
by  any  possibility  support  themselves. 

A  boulevard  across  the  continent  bordered  with  trees,  and 
so  built  that  with  proper  repair  it  would  last  for  centuries, 
might  or  might  not  be  a  public  work  which  would  be  worth 
the  millions  it  would  cost.  The  Romans  built  hundreds  of 
miles  of  such  roads  in  the  countries  they  conquered  ;  their 
two  home  roads  —  the  Flaminian  to  the  north  and  the 
Appian  to  the  south — were  remarkable  examples  of  fine 
engineering.  The  ancient  Peruvians  built  a  high  road  on 
the  top  of  the  Andes  from  the  equator  to  Cuzco,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  1,500  miles — parts  of  it  are  in  good  re- 
pair to-day.  All  these  were  military  roads,  built  for  use  in 
war,  and  all  were  constructed  long  before  railroads  came  in. 
If  it  should  be  thought  judicious  to  supplement  our  rail- 
road system  with  a  system  of  high-roads,  the  work  should 
be  done  by  convict  labor,  which  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
forms  of  labor,  and  which  can  be  controlled  without  inter- 
ference by  labor  unions.  There  were  at  the  time  the  last 
census  was  taken  43,442  male  convicts  in  the  State  peni- 
tentiaries, 17,801  male  prisoners  in  county  jails,  and  11,535 
male  inmates  of  reformatories  ;  in  all,  72,778  males,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  able-bodied  and  are  capable  of  doing  work 
?.  road-making.  Here  is  a  body  of  labor  which,  if  it  were 
directed  to  the  construction  of  high-roads,  would  build  many 
miles  in  the  course  of  a  year  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  and 


would  not  in  that  service  compete  with  honest  labor.  If  it 
were  deemed  best  to  build  a  boulevard  through  the  States 
which  have  been  named,  it  might  be  done  by  prison  labor 
without  violating  any  social  oi*economic  law. 

Roads  are  one  of  the  essential  appurtenances  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  first  thing  which  a  conqueror  does  is  to  build 
roads  through  his  conquest  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  materials  of  war,  and  the  first  aim  of  the  government  of 
a  peaceful  state  is  to  connect  the  parts  thereof  by  smooth, 
hard  roads,  on  which  beasts  of  draught  can  haul  a  maxi- 
mum load.  But,  so  far  as  commercial  roads  are  concerned, 
they  must  run  in  the  lines  indicated  by  the  course  of  trade, 
and  not  on  geographical  meridians.  The  railroad  history  of 
the  East  furnishes  curious  illustrations  of  the  maxim. 
When  the  Erie  Railroad  was  built,  the  English  stock- 
holders in  that  concern  bethought  themselves  that  a  railroad 
running  straight  from  Buffalo  to  Cincinnati  would  be  well  lo- 
cated ;  they  accordingly  built  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western. 
Pursuing  the  same  idea,  other  Englishmen,  combining  with 
American  capitalists,  built  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
which  runs  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  The  roads 
were  well  built,  well  equipped,  and  ran  through  a 
fine  country.  But  they  were  never  able  to  earn  interest 
on  their  bonded  indebtedness,  simply  because  there  was 
no  traffic  between  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  and  none 
between  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo.  The  traffic  between  the 
West  and  the  East  follows  a  line  north  of  these  two  roads, 
and  "low  rates  have  been  ineffectual  to  divert  it  from  its  accus- 
tomed channels.  The  two  roads  which  together  constitute 
the  line  between  St.  Louis  and  Buffalo  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  forty  years  ;  but  they  get  little  more  business  now 
than  they  did  when  they  were  first  opened.  A  transconti- 
nental boulevard  would  have  to  be  laid  down  on  a  line  where 
there  is  traffic  requiring  accommodation,  or  it  would  soon  be 
overgrown  by  weeds. 

It  is  disheartening  to  observe  how  little  work  the  blessed 
saints  do  in  the  United  States,  considering  the  immensity  of 
their  opportunities.  French  Canada,  with  not  more  than 
enough  population  than  is  requisite  for  an  average  American 
State,  is  favored  with  many  more  useful  miracles  than  our 
whole  Union.  Indeed,  the  single  city  of  Quebec  can  match 
our  entire  country.  The  shrine  of  St.  Anne,  the  "  Grand- 
mother of  God,"  otherwise  the  mother  nf  the  Virgin  Mary, 
is  there,  and  so  active  has  she  been  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon, notwithstanding  her  age,  that  her  profits  have  caused 
her  church,  at  first  humble,  to  grow  into  a  great  cathedral. 
"So  many  cripples  have  been  cured  there,"  we  read,  "and 
gone  away  without  their  crutches,  that  the  latter  and  walking- 
sticks  stand  in  great  racks  eleven  or  twelve  stories  high  inside 
the  church."  The  wrist  of  St.  Anne  was  exhibited  in  New 
York  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  under  the  patronage 
of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Street  Superintendent  Brennan, 
Contractor  Brady,  and  other  eminent  members  of  Tammany. 
Not  only  were  countless  of  the  faithful  cured  of  skin  dis- 
eases and  sore  eyes,  but  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  de  Bap- 
tiste,  where  the  exhibition  was  given,  took  in  above  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  gate-money.  Since  then  the  church 
mentioned  has  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  fragment  of  the 
1 — g  of  the  sainted  lady  for  its  own,  and  is  doing  a  good, 
steady  business,  though,  of  course  the  rush  is  over.  New 
York  alone  among  our  cities  appears  to  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  relic  industry.  The  hierarchy  there  have 
not  that  deterring  fear  of  impious  ridicule  which  is 
to  be  encountered  elsewhere  in  this  heretic  land. 
The  New  York  press  is  pious,  and,  with  a  seriousness 
that  has  its  reward  in  this  world  as  well  as  the  next,  adver- 
tises freely  the  efforts  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  to  domesti- 
cate the  saints  on  American  soil.  For  example,  the  Herald 
of  a  recent  date  respectfully,  not  to  say  devoutly,  gives  a 
long  account  of  the  setting  up  of  a  formidable  rival  to  St. 
Anne's  tibia.  "  The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help,  at  No.  321  East  Sixty-First  Street,"  the  Herald  says, 
"has  been  thronged  nightly  since  last  Thursday,  because  of 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  first  introduction  to  the  faith- 
ful of  this  city  of  Blessed  Brother  Gerard,  a  beatified  saint, 
famous  as  a  worker  of  miracles  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  The  relic — a  small  portion  of  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  beatified  brother — is  suspended  in  a  richly 
ornamented  setting  of  gold  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  "The 
congregation,"  the  Herald  states,  "is  permitted  to  approach 
the  relic  in  single  file  at  the  conclusion  of  each  service,  and 
it  is  held  out  to  each  in  turn  by  one  of  the  Redemptorist 
fathers,  that  the  devotee  may  kiss  it." 

Since  saints  not  only  work  miracles  wherever  bits  of  their 
bones,  beards,  or  garments  happen  to  be,  but  have  their  lives 
held  up  by  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  models  for 
imitation,  it  is  of  importance  to  learn  something  about 
Brother  Gerard  that  we  may  know  the  ideal  man  as  he  is 
presented  to  the  pupils  of  the  parochial  schools  and  Jesuit 
colleges  of  the  United  States.  "The  fathers,"  the  Herald 
records,  "have  distributed  a  card  with  a  portrait  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Blessed  Brother."    This  history  is  reproduced  by 


our  esteemed  contemporary,  and  from  it  we  glean,  that  the 
object  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help,  No.  321  East  Sixty-First  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A., 
was  born  in  Naples,  1726.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he 
"  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor  ;  later  he  became  a  domes- 
tic servant."  However,  St.  Alphonsus  received  him  as  a 
lay  brother  in  1749.  He  worked  at  hard  manual  labor  'dur- 
ing the  day,  but  "spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  prayer 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  in  devotions  to  the  Im- 
maculate Mother  of  God."  He  was  an  earnest  soul  and 
had  his  recompense,  for  "our  Lord  granted  him  the  favor  of 
feeling,  on  every  Friday,  some  of  the  pains  of  his  Passion." 
Further  ; 

"  God  enriched  him  with  many  supernatural  gifts,  such  as  to  under- 
stand the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
the  power  of  converting  the  most  hardened  sinners,  dominion  over 
evil  spirits,  and  the  gift  of  miracles,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  win  the 
title,  '  Thaumaturgis,'  the  wonder  worker.  After  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  October  15,  1755,  he  appeared  to  different  persons,  resplen- 
dent with  glory,  and  innumerable  favors  were  obtained  through  bis  in- 
tercession." 

As  a  saint,  Brother  Gerard  seems  to  be  all  right,  but  we 
doubt  if  he  had  the  material  in  him  to  make  a  satisfactory 
tailor  or  domestic  servant.  Certainly  a  person  of  his  tem- 
perament, beliefs,  and  tastes  would  not,  had  he  survived  to 
the  present,  have  been  a  desirable  American  citizen.  Con- 
sequently it  does  the  republic  no  service  to  inspire  the  pupils 
of  the  parochial  schools  and  Jesuit  colleges  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  go  through  life  on  their  knees  in  the  wake  of  Brother 
Gerard.  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  General 
Grant,  Thomas  Edison,  Director-General  de  Young,  and 
other  heroes  of  the  public  schools,  which  are  secular,  fit  in 
with  the  needs  of  country  and  time  considerably  better. 

But  other  objections  must  be  made  to  Brother  Gerard  as 
a  resident  of  New  York.  Is  there  no  comity  between 
churches?  Is  it  fair  to  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  de  Baptiste, 
which  has  the  Grandmother  of  God  concession,  for  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  to  open  up  in  op- 
position after  this  fashion  ?  Moreover,  how  can  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  who  alone  has  power  to  license  such  side-shows 
in  the  American  metropolis,  permit  this  competition?  As  a 
gentleman  he  ought  to  remember  that  St.  Anne  is  a  lady 
and  has  her  feelings  as  such.  Granted  that  Brother  Gerard 
was  holy  to  the  limit,  it  still  remains  that  he  was  a  tailor  and 
a  domestic  servant,  and  however  worthy  persons  in  that  class  of 
life  may  be,  they  are  hardly  to  be  deemed  guile  suitable  to  be 
received  on  terms  of  equality  by  gentlewomen  before  or 
after  death.  Brother  Gerard  represents  a  blow  struck  at 
the  social  order,  and  were  St.  Anne,  with  quiet  dignity,  to 
withdraw  her  1 — g  from  New  York  and  leave  that  city  to  seek 
the  kitchen  for  its  miracles,  we  are  sure  that  every  lady  would 
understand  and  sympathize  with  her  course. 


Elsewhere  mention  is  made  of  the  unemployed  in  San 
Francisco,  Over  four  thousand  men  have  applied  for  work 
to  the  citizens'  committee  ;  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
were  given  work  at  one  time,  but  the  number  is  now  reduced 
to  twelve  hundred,  owing  to  the  funds  running  low.  In  Oak- 
land, about  three  hundred  are  working  at  a  reduced  rate. 
Answers  to  letters  from  the  San  Francisco  committee  tell  the 
following  tales  from  different  cities  :  In  Chicago,  about  3,000 
unmarried  men  are  furnished  with  work  on  the  streets,  for 
which  they  receive  two  meals  per  day  and  a  bed ;  family 
men  get  five  hours'  work  per  day,  for  which  fifty  cents  is 
paid.  In  Cleveland,  O.,  the  unemployed  are  receiving  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day  ;  number  not 
stated.  In  Indianapolis,  one  dollar  per  day  ;  number,  4,500. 
In  Columbus,  O.,  one  dollar  per  day  ;  number,  4,000.  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day  ;  number, 
1, 200.  In  Toledo,  O.,  ten  cents  per  hour;  number,  3,000. 
In  Peoria,  111.,  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day  ;  number,  800. 
In  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  one  dollar  per  day;  number,  1,600. 
In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  one  dollar  per  day,  three  days  per  week 
number  not  stated.  Louisville,  Ky.,  twelve  cents  per  hour ; 
number  not  stated.  In  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  one  dollar  per  day; 
number,  6,ooo. 

These  figures  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  various  mayors.  In  a 
number  of  the  smaller  cities,  which  we  do  not  give,  there 
are  soup-houses  and  other  charitable  devices,  but  no  organ- 
ized movement  for  furnishing  employment. 

In  New  York  city,  the  census  of  the  unemployed  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  police,  and  turned  over  to  the  mayor 
by  President  Seth  Low  and  Professor  Richmond  Mayo 
Smith,  of  Columbia  College,  under  whose  supervision  it 
was  taken.  The  result  is  astounding.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  reports  made  by  the  sensational  World 
newspaper  that  there  were  "150,000  unemployed  in  N 
York  city."  But  this  census  shows  that  the  number  is 
67,289.  The  census  has  been  taken  with  care,  for  the 
police  officers  reported  that  out  of  the  48,781  families  re* 
ported  on,  39,311,  when  asked,  "Are  you  in  need  of  assist- 
tance,"  replied  "  Yes,"  and  9,470  replied  "  No."  Yet  of  the 
nearly  ten  thousand  who  replied   "  No,"  the  officers  report 
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that  about  half  were  in  the  utmost  destitution,  although  too 
proud  to  admit  it.  Of  the  unemployed,  52,592  are  males 
and  14,688  females.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the  census 
report,  President  Low  says  : 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  city  and  the  citizens  are  face  to  face  with  a  prob- 
lem of  the  first  magnitude.  I  can  not  imagine  a  more  impressive  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  prompt  action  upon  the  tariff  which  shall  be  decisive 
in  one  direction  or  the  other,  in  order  that  the  element  of  uncertainty 
may  be  removed  from  the  pathway  of  a  business  revival.  In  the  mean- 
time, whatever  work  can  be  given  should  be  given,  both  by  the  city 
and  by  private  persons.  The  strong  must  continue  generously  to  help 
the  weak." 

Even  the  Democrats  are  now  admitting  that  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  tariff  is  what  has  caused  the  frightful  con- 
dition of  business  during  so  many  months.  Tammany  has 
actively  seconded  this  census,  and  is  urging  its  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  hurry  up  with  the  tariff.  But  the 
Democrats  are  too  late  with  their  efforts  at  repairing  the  dis- 
aster they  have  caused.  They  have  left  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  seventy  thousand  of  them  are  out  of  work  in  New  York 
city,  the  hot-bed  of  Democracy.  There  will  not  be  so  many 
Democratic  votes  polled  for  congressmen  in  New  York  next 
falL  Over  a  million  of  them  are  out  of  work  throughout  the 
United  States.  There  will  not  be  so  many  Democratic  votes 
polled  for  congressmen  throughout  the  United  States  next 
fall.  But  whatever  the  working  classes  may  do,  they  will 
find  it  too  late  to  raise  wages  to  their  old  level.  The  high- 
est wages  ever  paid  in  the  world  were  paid  in  the  United 
States  under  the  late  Republican  administration.  They  will 
never  be  paid  again.  It  struck  high  noon  for  wage-workers 
when  Benjamin  Harrison  was  President.  Now  the  wage- 
worker  is  getting  a  dollar  a  day  and  charity  soup  under 
Grover  Cleveland. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts making  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  woman  to  appear  at 
a  public  performance  in  tights,  or  in  "  the  high-kicking,  ser- 
pentine, hip,  or  skirt-dance,"  or  "  in  skirts  which  do  not 
come  within  four  inches  of  the  floor,"  or  "  in  a  bodice  which 
does  not  cover  the  bust  up  to  the  neck."  It  thus  appears 
that  the  ancient  prurient  prudery  of  the  Puritans  has  broken 
out  afresh  among  their  descendants  in  modern  New  Eng- 
land. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  chapter  of  ancient  Puritan 
history  than  the  one  which  deals  with  their  legislation 
against  immorality.  It  is  evident  from  the  journal  of  the 
elder  Winthrop  that  the  minds  of  the  law-givers  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  when  they  were  not  engrossed  with  theological 
heresy,  loved  to  dwell  on  nice  points  of  casuistry  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  sexes.  The  Colonial  Council  was  con- 
stantly struggling  with  knotty  problems  arising  from  the 
association  of  boys  and  girls.  It  detected  sin  in  the  most 
harmless  flirtations  ;  it  laid  restraints  on  conduct  which  was 
natural  and  innocent  ;  it  was  constantly  digging  up  and  ex- 
posing to  public  view  matters  which  in  better  advised  com- 
munities are  passed  over  in  silence.  What  gave  this  twist 
to  the  nature  of  the  founders  of  New  England  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  ;  it  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  their  climate.  Yet 
there  it  was  ;  and  though  the  Connecticut  Blue  Laws  may  or 
may  not  have  been  an  invention  of  late  chroniclers,  they 
were  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  effect  of  this  constant  assertion  of 
Puritan  asceticism  was  favorable  to  public  morals.  Men 
and  women  always  incline  to  the  forbidden.  Intolerant 
proscription  of  honest  wooing  led  in  time  to  the  institution 
of  "  bundling,"  which  shocked  and  horrified  travelers,  even 
those  familiar  with  European  license.  Yet  this  practice 
existed  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England,  and  thrived  under 
the  Puritanic  regime,  dying  out  only  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  Massachusetts  solons  who  advocate  this  legislation 
concerning  the  length  of  women's  skirts  must  have  morbid 
minds.  A  well-turned  ankle  will  always  be  a  pleasing 
object  of  contemplation  ;  but  the  admiration  involves  no 
thought  of  wrong.  The  Massachusetts  Pecksniff  who  is 
horrified  at  the  feminine  ankle  is  cousin-german  to  Tartuffe, 
who  could  not  talk  to  the  maid-servant  till  she  covered  her 
neck  and  shoulders  with  a  handkerchief. 

The  length  of  dancers'  skirts  has  varied  widely  in  modern 
times.  Oriental  dancers,  such  as  the  Ghawazee  and  the 
Nautch  girls,  notoriously  the  most  lascivious  dancers  in  the 
world,  wear  garments  which  reach  the  floor.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  the  famous  ballet-dancers  of  the  day  wore  skirts  which 
terminated  midway  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle.  Every- 
body remembers  the  controversy  between  the  Governor  of 
Barcelona  and  the  premiere  danseuse  at  the  theatre  of  that 
port  regarding  the  substratum  of  the  skirt.  The  governor 
learned  the  folly  of  undertaking  to  interfere  in  women's 
clothing  in  a  way  which  he  little  expected.  Fanny 
Ellsler  wore  the  regulation  ballet-skirt  of  her  time,  which  was 
short  enough  not  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  limbs  and 
covered  a  multiplicity  of  gauze  underskirts.  A  revolution  in 
the  garb  of  actresses  came  in  about  the  time  of  the  War  of 


the  Rebellion.  The  skirt  was  dispensed  with,  and  its  place 
was  taken  by  tights  and  trunks.  This  costume  first  made 
its  appearance  in  this  country  in  "  The  Black  Crook,"  and 
was  introduced  to  the  American  stage  by  the  "  British 
blondes  "  of  Lydia  Thompson  et  ah.,  and  the  French  troupes 
which  succeeded  them  from  the  Theatre  des  Varie'te's. 
Some  moralists  professed  to  be  shocked  at  it ;  but  Richard 
Grant  White  declared  that  it  was  more  modest  than 
the  usual  ballet-skirts,  and  so  it  passed  muster.  At 
that  time,  Richard  Grant  White  was  a  writer  of  high  re- 
pute in  the  East  ;  although  living  in  New  York,  he  fre- 
quently figured  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
When  the  controversy  arose  over  the  "  British  blondes"  and 
their  tights  and  trunks,  he  rushed  to  their  rescue  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  press.  His  defense,  although 
general,  soon  became  highly  localized,  as  the  doctors  say, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  the  eminent  writer  had  become  a 
victim  to  the  charms  of  Pauline  Markham  ;  he  it  was  who 
added  a  phrase  to  the  language  by  speaking  of  her  voice  as 
"vocal  velvet."  But  his  elaborate  defense  of  tights  and 
trunks,  as  contrasted  with  the  billowy  skirts  of  the  ballerina, 
excited  indignation  and  alarm  in  New  England,  and  Richard 
Grant  White  ceased  to  figure  in  the  chaste  pages  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

It  is  evident  from  the  recent  manifestation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  that  the  same  old  spirit  lives.  But  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  pointing  out  to  these  Puritan  solons 
that  although  they  may  legislate  against  ankles,  ankles  will 
continue  to  exist.  Their  attitude  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  cer- 
tain chamberlain  of  the  Spanish  court.  A  humble  weaver 
of  Toledo  had  fashioned  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  of  great 
fineness,  which  he  intended  to  give  to  the  queen.  When  the 
chamberlain  heard  his  rash  request,  he  could  scarcely  believe 
his  ears,  but,  overcoming  his  choler,  he  dismissed  the  rash 
weaver,  telling  him  that  "a  queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs." 


It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  Carter  Harrison, 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  assassinated  by  Michael  Patrick 
Eugene  Prendergast.  The  mayor  was  murdered  just  at  the 
close  of  the  great  Chicago  fair.  Our  readers  well  remember 
the  thrill  of  horror  that  swept  over  the  land  when  the  news 
came.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Chicago  police  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  the  assassin  from  the  hands  of  an  angry 
mob.  In  the  jail  his  fellow-felons  threatened  him.  In  the 
prisoners'  dock  next  day  he  shook  with  terror  at  the  mut- 
tered threats  of  the  throng  of  spectators. 

And  now  ?  Oh,  the  people  have  grown  calmer.  Nearly 
four  months  have  passed  away  since  Michael  Patrick  Eugene 
Prendergast  murdered  Carter  Harrison,  mayor  of  Chicago. 

Two  weeks  after  the  murder,  the  Argonaut  ventured  to 
make  the  following  predictions  : 

"  When  the  murderer  of  Carter  Harrison  had  his  preliminary  exam- 
ination the  other  day,  the  first  legal  step  taken  was  to  postpone  his  trial 
for  a  month.  Why  ?  Carter  Harrison  is  dead  ;  Michael  Patrick 
Eugene  Prendergast  murdered  him  ;  there  are  witnesses  who  inter- 
cepted him  at  the  door  with  the  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand  ;  he  has 
admitted  his  guilt,  and  even  gloried  in  it.  Why  then  postpone  ?  Why 
not  try,  sentence,  and  hang  Michael  Patrick  Eugene  Prendergast,  an1 
hang  him  now  ? 

"Why?  Go  to.  These  be  foolish  questions.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  postponement 
of  a  month.  Then  when  that  month  rolls  around,  an  accommodating 
judge  will  postpone  the  case  for  two.  When  the  two  months  have 
elapsed,  the  attorney  for  Michael  Patrick  Eugene  Prendergast  will 
have  cholera  morbus  or  some  other  gastric  derangement,  and  the  case 
will  go  over.  When  after  interminable  delays  it  comes  to  trial,  new 
delays  are  heaped  in  front  of  the  old  delays  like  the  mighty  peaks  which 
rise,  range  after  range,  in  the  high  Sierra.  By  this  time  it  will  not 
only  be  doubtful  whether  Michael  Patrick  Eugene  Prendergast  com- 
mitted  the  crime,  but  it  will  even  be  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
whether  he  is  Michael  Patrick  Eugene  Prendergast  at  all.  He  will  have 
prudently  occupied  his  prison  time  in  going  mad  ;  he  will  be  afflicted 
with  emotional  insanity,  temporary  mania,  loco-motor  ataxy,  cerebral 
paralysis  ;  senile  dementia  will  stare  him  in  the  face.  The  sympathies 
of  the  people  will  be  worked  upon.  The  dead  man's  friends  by  that 
time  will  have  forgotten  him,  and  his  relatives  will  be  busily  engaged 
in  quarreling  over  his  estate.  There  will  be  languor  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  State's  attorney.  There  will  be  keen  activity  in  the  defense 
by  some  ambitious  lawyer  who  will  struggle  valiantly  to  save  the  pris- 
oner's neck.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Michael  Patrick  Eugene 
Prendergast  will  be  hanged.  And  if  he  is  condemned,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  one  Altgeld — whom  Divine  Providence,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  permit's  to  be  governor  of  Illinois — will  pardon  him,  as  he  has 
already  pardoned  the  red-handed  dynamite  murderers  of  the  anarchistic 
Haymarket  plot." 

All  of  these  things  we  predicted  have  not  yet  come  to 
pass,  but  several  of  them  have.  The  continuances  took 
place.  The  trial  finally  took  place.  The  appeal  and  the 
other  delays  are  now  taking  place.  But  the  loco-motor  ataxy 
and  cerebral  paralysis  we  predicted  have  not  materialized. 
Michael  Patrick  Eugene  Prendergast  is  not  a  maniac,  he  is 
only  a  Paranoiac. 

This  fact  we  have  discovered  from  an  article  written  by 
Daniel  R.  Brower,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  experts  called  in  at  the 
trial  to  determine  the  mental  condition  of  the  murderer. 
Dr.  Brower  says  : 

"  Six  physicians  were  called  in  by  the  State's  attorney  ;  five  of  them 
of  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  sixth  a  surgeon 


of  considerable  reputation,  but  making  no  claims  to  expert  knowledge 
of  insanity.  The  five  physicians  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
insane,  and  that  the  form  of  his  insanity  was  Paranoia  ;  the  surgeon 
reached  the  opposite  conclusion." 

Dr.  Brower  then  goes  on  to  give  a  medical  history  of  the 
case,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says : 

"  Patrick  Eugene  Prendergast  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  6,  1868. 
His  paternal  grandfather  died  insane  ;  his  mother  has  had  repeated 
attacks  of  hysteria,  and  his  father  died  of  consumption.  It  is  well  in 
this  connection  to  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the  children, 
not  only  of  the  hysterical,  but  also  of  the  consumptive,  are  much  more 
liable  to  insanity  than  children  generally.  When  he  was  about  three 
or  four  years  old,  he  received  a  severe  injury  to  the  head  by  falling  off 
a  bench,  about  four  feet  high,  to  the  floor.  This  injury  undoubtedly 
resulted  in  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  the  membranes 
surrounding  it.  He  was  a  peculiar  child,  extremely  irritable  and  easily 
excited.  He  had  been  for  years  a  newsboy,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
killing  was  a  carrier  for  two  of  the  city  papers.  He  professed  to  be  a 
sincere  Roman  Catholic,  yet  about  this  time  he  began  writing  letters  to 
the  Pope,  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  to  the  archbishop  of  this  diocese,  and 
to  the  priests  of  the  parish  churches,  calling  attention  to  grievous  errors, 
in  his  opinion,  in  their  conduct  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  This  newsboy,  a  pious  Catholic,  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  church  was  all  wrong,  and  that  he  was  especially 
appointed  an  agent  fo  correct  its  errors. 

"This  newsboy,  and  a  poor  one  at  that,  when  the  campaign  of  the 
Honorable  Carter  Harrison  for  mayor  was  being  conducted,  alleged 
that  he  received  a  promise  from  Mr.  Carter  Harrison  that  if  elected  he 
should  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  corporation  counsel.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October  last,  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  he  fired  the 
shots  at  the  mayor  that  resulted  so  disastrously. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  calamity  I  was  requested  by  the  honorable 
State's  attorney  to  go,  with  such  experts  as  I  might  see  proper  to  select, 
and  study  the  mental  state  of  the  prisoner,  and  report  to  him  the  result 
of  our  investigation.  We  decided  that  he  was  a  Paranoiac.  The  dis- 
tinguished alienist  of  New  York,  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  defines  Paranoia  to 
be  a  form  of  insanity  characterized  by  logical  delusions  of  persecution 
and  self-exaltation,  and  without  excitement  of  emotion  or  ideation,  and 
without  special  impairment  of  memory. 

"  The  question  arises,  and  the  practical  part  is,  what  should  be  done 
with  a  Paranoiac,  such  as  this  man  is?  Certainly  it  is  not  justice  and 
mercy  to  execute  him.  Notwithstanding  this;  we  are,  doubtless,  soon 
to  read  the  shocking  details  of  another  judicial  murder." 

We  would  bear  the  shock  much  more  philosophically  than 
Dr.  Brower,  who  seems  unusually  tender-hearted  for  a  physi- 
cian. But  admitting  that  Michael  Patrick  Eugene  Prender- 
gast is  a  Paranoiac,  what  then  ?  As  a  child,  he  was  "  pecul- 
iar," "irritable,"  "easily  excited."  As  a  youth,  "he  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
wrong."  As  a  man,  he  was  extremely  conceited,  and  over- 
rated his  abilities.  As  a  disappointed  candidate  for  political 
office,  he  murdered  Mayor  Harrison.  If  this  be  Paranoia, 
there  are  potential  Paranoiacs  in  every  community.  Juvenile 
Paranoia  is  frequently  cured  by  judicious  birching.  For  the 
murderous  form  of  adult  Paranoia,  we  know  of  no  better 
remedy  than  the  rope. 


For  a  number  of  weeks  the  "  unemployed  "  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  given  work  at  Golden  Gate  Park  at  a  dollar 
a  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  destitution 
of  these  men.  They  are  of  all  ages — from  twenty  to  sixty. 
Among  them  can  be  seen  young  men  who  look  like  clerks 
or  accountants,  some  of  them  with  eye-glasses,  wearing 
shiny  cutaway  coats  and  trousers  which  once  were  "  fashion- 
able," now  shabby,  baggy,  and  befringed.  Wheeling  bar- 
rows beside  these  unfortunate  youths  in  their  faded  finery, 
will  be  seen  old  workingmen  with  bent  backs,  who  never 
have  done  anything  else  but  labor  with  their  hard  and  horny 
hands.  Yet  all  of  them,  clerks  as  well  as  laborers,  are  more 
than  willing — they  are  anxious — to  work  hard  all  day  to  earn 
a  dollar.  And  many  of  them  stay  in  line  all  night,  waiting 
to  get  the  ticket  which  gives  them  the  right  to  work.  The 
funds  of  the  committee  having  the  work  in  charge  are  run- 
ning low.  They  are  laying  men  off  every  day.  They  have 
made  a  new  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive  a  generous  reply. 

The  photographic  passes  to  the  fair  having  aroused  some 
opposition,  the  Chronicle  stated  editorially  that  photograph- 
ing was  necessary,  "  owing  to  the  well-known  proclivities  of 
the  San  Francisco  newspaper  men."  This  aroused  fierce 
indignation  among  the  scribes.  They  hired  a  hall,  held  a 
meeting,  and  demanded  that  Mr.  de  Young  withdraw  his 
words.  The  Chronicle  replied  feebly  that  the  statement  was 
a  joke.  The  incident  certainly  was,  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. That  newspaper  men  who  are  continually  "  roast- 
ing "  other  people  should  be  so  thin-skinned  themselves 
caused  a  delighted  chuckle  to  run  around  the  town.  As 
to  the  Chronicle's  joke,  it  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  the 
Scottish  editor,  who,  feeling  that  his  columns  lacked  humor, 
imported  a  professional  joker  from  beyond  the  Tweed. 
Commenting  admiringly  on  his  subordinate's  work  one  day, 
he  remarked  that  he  joked  himself,  but  that  he  "jocked  wi' 
deefeeculty."  So,  it  would  seem,  does  the  Chronicle.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  detail  Mr.  George  H.  Fitch,  the 
"  literary  "  editor  of  the  Chronicle — himself  an  unconscious 
humorist  of  a  high  order  —  to  annotate  diagram 
his  chieftain's  jokes. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  19,  1894. 


HIS    UNLUCKY    ANGEL. 


The  Stranee  Story  a  Gambler  Told  of  St.  John's  Day. 


That  morning  there  had  been  a  wreck  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Dragoon  Summit 
they  were  clearing  up  the  debris.  When  the  through 
freight  crossed  the  divide,  the  air-brakes  caught  unequally 
and  the  cars  broke  draw-heads,  leaving  the  tram  in  sections. 
On  this  mountain  down  grade  an  engine  can  not  hold 
brakeless  derelicts,  and  trucks  loaded  with  railroad  iron  are 
things  of  impact  that  must  not  be  retarded.  The  train 
crew  knew  this,  for  they  jumped  as  soon  as  they  found 
gravity  controlled  the  train,  and  landed,  with  hands  bleeding 
and  clothes  torn,  in  the  cholla  cactus  on  the  bastard  granite 
ledge  through  which  is  cut  the  road-bed,  and  then  got  up 
and  watched  the  train  pitching  down  the  long,  winding 
grade  below  them  and  felt  glad  they  were  no  longer  on  it. 
When  they  saw  the  cars  lurching  around  the  bends  of  the 
grade  under  gravity  speed  too  great  for  sharp  curves,  and 
car-wheels  spinning  free  in  air  above  the  outer  rail  like  the 
guides  of  a  prismoidal  trolley,  they  were  even  thankful  they 
had  jumped  into  the  cactus. 

At  the  Oro  Fino  curve  the  locomotive  left  the  track  and 
knocked  out  a  span  of  trestle.  Here  the  cars  piled  through 
the  trestle-draw,  filling  up  the  arroyo^  and  over  all  spread 
the  bright  steel  rails  ranged  in  every  direction  like  spikes 
drawn  in  mass  with  grab-tongs  from  a  keg,  forming  a  grand 
chevaux  de  firise,  protecting  from  further  assault  both 
wreck  and  trestle.  From  the  summit  the  metallic  mass 
glinted  in  the  clear,  morning  sunlight,  and  men  riding  the 
divide  rubbed  their  eyes  and  wondered  how  a  pool  of  water 
could  lie  in  Oro  Fino  during  an  Arizona  June. 

That  day  we  had  made  a  dry  march  from  the  Santa  Rita 
foothills  to  Oro  Fino  Station,  where  the  company  pumped 
water,  sunken  below  the  mica  sand,  and  filled  the  tanks  and 
tenders  of  toiling  locomotives  that  groaned  up  this  heavy 
grade,  fetching  the  freights  bound  eastward  across  the  high 
divide.  The  section-boss  would  sell  it  and  the  government 
would  pay  for  it,  so  the  horses  should  have  all  they  wanted, 
and  we  would  wash  our  dusty  faces  in  the  cool  trough  after 
the  animals  had  finished  drinking.  We  would  also  board 
the  overland  express,  if  it  watered  at  the  station,  and  buy 
newspapers  and  poor  cigars,  and  bribe  the  Pullman-car 
porter  to  sell  us  bad  buffet  whisky  at  four  prices. 

Now  we  were  encamped  at  Oro  Fino,  on  the  mesquite 
flat  just  above  the  de"bris,  with  these  things  accomplished. 
We  had  stretched  our  shelter-halves  to  protect  us  from  the 
afternoon  sun  ;  too  small  by  half  is  indicated,  but  too  thin  by 
half  is  not  whispered  to  contractors  by  the  purchasing 
minions  of  supply  departments  who  do  not  campaign  under 
canvas  at  comfortable  Eastern  depots.  So  we  thickened  our 
shade  with  wet  saddle-blankets  and  the  drawn-work  shadows 
of  mesquite  foliage,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable  by 
smoking  on  our  saddle-kits  and  watching  the  wreckers  toil- 
ing in  the  grilling  afternoon  sun  at  the  debris  in  the  arroyo 
pit  below  us. 

For  the  wires  had  already  spoken,  and  the  office-men 
were  working  at  the  wreck.  The  division  superintendent 
had  ordered  out  the  wrecking  flats,  and  the  bridge-gang  at 
Tucson  had  loaded  extra  tackle  on  the  shear  and  derrick 
truck,  with  string-pieces,  studs,  ties,  and  struts  on  other  cars 
to  rebuild  the  demolished  trestle.  The  train-dispatcher  was 
conning  the  office  line  from  Yuma  to  El  Paso,  and  working 
out  position  puzzles  whose  result  was  always  place  considered 
as  a  function  of  time,  and  depended  on  grades,  curves,  and 
side-tracks,  and  trains  with  their  cars  and  loads,  and  the 
number  of  the  engine  hauling  them,  and  its  working  rate  of 
speed,  and  platting  all  with  pretty-colored  silken  threads, 
while  dictating  to  station-agents  along  the  line  orders  that 
moved,  side-tracked,  or  tied  up  trains,  and  caused  the  public 
to  swear  and  asjc  conductors  when  the  wreck  would  be  clear. 
The  ticket-agent  at  the  terminals  would  to-night  be  over- 
worked telling  the  traveling  public  the  time  of  arrival  and 
departure  of  trains. 

The  actuary  in  the  fiscal  office  had  paused  in  his  monthly 
report  of  earnings  net,  waiting  for  the  amount  of  delay  and 
the  details  of  the  wreck  before  platting  those  different  col- 
ored lines  which  are  easily  read  by  the  management,  mean- 
ing running  expenses  and  earnings,  gross  or  net,  on  whose 
integral  depend  coupons  paid,  and  the  rating  by  the  ticker  at 
the  stock  exchange.  To-day  these  fat  curves  would  have  a 
sharp  break  and  reference  to  an  asterisk — a  summary  detail 
of  the  wreck  in  explanation  of  these  crisp  points  to  the  di- 
rectors. 

The  overland  express  eastward  was  tied  up  at  the  west 
switch  of  the  Oro  Fino  side-track,  and  the  passengers  and 
Pullman  crew  were  loitering  in  our  camp,  watching  the  work 
on  the  wreck,  where  foremen,  with  working  gangs,  wrenched 
and  pried  at  the  tangled  web  of  steel  which  covered  it. 
Section-bosses  signaled  to  their  squads  for  concerted  effort 
with  their  crow-bars  in  removing  the  heavy  timbers  that 
jammed  the  trestle-draw,  while  wreckers,  with  their  axes, 
dismantled  broken  box-cars  skewered  together  in  the  wreck  by 
the  steel  rails  that  had  pierced  them. 

Now  the  trestle-span  was  clear,  and  the  men  were  picking 
the  mica  shingle  and  shoveling  out  the  sand  to  place  in  the 
huge  timbers.  The  donkey-engine  at  the  derrick  puffed  in 
the  wheezy,  broken  way  of  draught-horses  in  short  wind 
when  doing  heavy,  intermittent  pulling.  From  the  east 
switch  a  station  locomotive,  used  for  doubling  on  the  sum- 
mit, shunted  the  wrecking  flats  on  to  the  side-track  as  fast  as 
they  were  loaded  at  the  derrick. 

The  sky  had  clouded  over,  and  the  sun  had  set,  and  the 
men,  no  longer  fearing  sunburn,  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
filled  train-torches  with  oil,  which  they  picketed  in  the  mica 
sand  about  the  wreck,  working  by  their  flare  far  into  the 
sultry  night.  We  were  lounging  on  our  camp-kits,  watching 
the  work.  Across  the  arroyo  below  us,  the  face  of  the  head- 
laad  was  in  half-light  as  high  as  the  scarp  of  its  counter- 
slope  from  the  torches  at  the  wreck.  Over  this  face  the 
shadows  of  men  moved  in  the  swift,  still  way  of  those  cast 


by  chopped  clouds  sailed  rapidly  by  strong  winds  ;  at  times 
they  would  rise  up  and  stagger  like  drunken  men,  or  lurch 
over  the  crest  and  be  lost  in  the  dark  beyond. 

A  traveling  salesman  for  a  cigar-firm  had  done  the  heavy 
generous  with  his  sample-case,  and  we  all  had  real  tobacco. 
Our  guests  were  asking  us  about  the  campaign  and  discuss- 
ing the  heat. 

"  It  will  rain  to-night,"  said  Hopkins,  our  citizen  packer. 

"  No,  Hopkins,  it  won't  rain.  It  may  earthquake  ;  to- 
morrow this  may  be  the  seat  of  a  volcano  ;  the  country  may 
even  take  fire  and  burn — but  no,  it  won't  rain,"  I  replied. 

"  Yes,  it  will  rain  before  midnight,"  repeated  Hopkins. 
He  was  looking  steadily  at  the  train-torches  and  had  not 
questioned  the  sky. 

"  Here's  ten  to  one  it  don't,"  bantered  a  trooper. 

I£  I  never  bet,"  said  the  packer,  with  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
lights  at  the  wreck.  "  But  it  will  rain  to-night ;  this  is  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June." 

Hopkins  was  an  educated  man,  but  experiences  had  made 
him  superstitious. 

"What's  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  got  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  the  train  crew. 

"Oh,  the  unexpected  happens;  everything  happens  on 
St.  John's  Day.  All  the  towns  are  full  of  prayers  and 
masses." 

"  If  the  road-directors  could  see  the  dimensions  of  this 
wreck,  I  fancy  they  would  say  the  unexpected  did  happen," 
ventured  the  salesman. 

"  Well,  if  they  will  run  their  trains  on  St.  John's  Day, 
what  can  they  expect  ?  " 

"Come,  Hopkins;  what  did  St.  John's  Day  ever  do  for 
you?"  asked  the  packer's  helper. 

"It  started  me  at  the  'diamond  hitch'  and  scraping 
aparejos.  Why,  I  used  to  run  the  biggest  '  game '  at 
Tucson,  until  I  got  broke  and  had  to  punch  mules,"  growled 
the  packer.  Hopkins  spoke  with  the  bitterness  of  one  who 
feels  he  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  something  less  impartial 
than  fate.  He  had  settled  himself  for  narrative  among  the 
cargoes  and  was  still  gazing  only  at  the  torch  flames. 

"  Let  us  have  it,  Hopkins  !  "  called  the  camp  in  chorus. 

"  It  is  twenty  years  ago  to-night,  and  those  torches  remind 
me  of  it.  They  were  holding  the  fiesta  and  I  was  running 
the  roulette  game  at  Correo's  Garden.  You  see,  I  was  in 
the  Confederacy,  and,  after  the  scrap  went  against  us,  I  came 
West.  Tucson  was  a-humming  then  ;  they  had  just  struck 
the  Silver  King,  and  the  Richmond  Basin  north  of  the  Pinals 
was  chock-full  of  paying  claims — chlorides,  horn  silver  that 
could  be  worked  without  capital  and  gave  the  prospector  a 
show.  The  'Sunset'  hadn't  crossed  the  Colorado  then,  and 
they  freighted  it  from  Laredo  to  San  Antone.  The  gov- 
ernment ran  big  mule  trains  into  Yuma  Depot,  through  the 
Seven  Devils  country,  and  we  were  on  the  main  California 
stage  route.  I've  seen  a  regiment  come  in  from  a  six- 
months'  scout  and  drop  half  their  pay  before  night.  Oh, 
the  place  was  in  bloom,  and  these  mining  towns  are  like  a 
cactus — they  don't  blossom  every  year. 

".Joe  Harney  was  my  partner,  and  we  struck  it  full.  We 
ran  the  roulette  and  faro  game  of  the  town.  It  was  known 
as  the  'Oasis,'  and  occupied  the  same  adobe  the  'Fashion' 
does  now.  We  had  cleaned  up  about  one  hundred  thousand 
and  played  half  of  it  on  the  salted  lay-out  on  Pinal  Sum- 
mit, where  Chamberlin  got  taken  in.  I  wanted  to  copper 
it,  but  Joe  said  to  copper  wasn't  his  style.  He  always 
allowed  to  play  a  game  open  ;  said  a  man  only  coppered 
because  he  was  chicken-hearted  and  wanted  to  hedge,  so 
we  let  it  go — and  go  it  went.  You  see,  Joe's  system  is  all 
right  in  a  game  of  chance  among  gentlemen.  He  was  inno- 
cent as  a  babe  among  these  mining-stock  pirates,  for  I've 
always  noticed  unless  you  copper  their  lies,  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  go  fluey  every  time. 

"It  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1870,  and  all  morning 
they  had  held  prayers  and  masses  for  rain.  We  had  the 
gaming  privilege  at  Correo's — you  know  the  pretty  orange- 
grove  on  the  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  still  hold  their  fiestas  ? 
All  the  town  and  country  was  there — miners,  Mexicans, 
vagueros,  teamsters,  labradores*  peones,  and  soldiers.  The 
garrison  was  in  town  then,  and  the  barracks  faced  the  plaza. 

"We  had  taken  our  wheel  into  the  garden.  All  afternoon 
the  betting  had  been  crowded,  though  not  heavy,  and  run- 
ning slightly  against  the  bank.  Later  in  the  evening,  when 
the  baile  started,  the  crowd  thinned  away  to  participate  in 
the  dance  and  watch  the  dancers.  Joe  was  twirling  the 
wheel,  with  only  desultory  bets  placed  at  intervals,  and  I  was 
receiving  and  paying  them  in  an  absent  way. 

"  I  was  seated  at  the  roulette-table,  listening  to  '  La 
Golondrona'  and  watching  a  young  girl,  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  the  grove  near  by.  Ah,  such  a  face  ! — pure  as  the  moon- 
light streaming  through  the  vines  above  it.  Her  eyes  were 
raised  heavenward,  and  her  hands  were  clasped  as  if  in 
prayer.  She  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  baile>  and  now 
seemed  not  to  hear  '  La  Media  Noche,'  which  followed  the 
national  anthem  and  suffused  the  senses  with  its  soft,  va- 
grant accent  wandering  from  note  to  note  of  this  strange  trop- 
ical waltz.  Her  face  held  my  gaze  in  rapture — I  can't  de- 
scribe it,  it  was  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  the  brow  was 
broad  and  low  and  seemed  to  shed  light.  You  know  the 
type?  You've  seen  it  in  Mission  San  Xavier,  where  men 
who  saw  angels  failed  to  paint  them. 

"  Presently  she  arose  and  walked  over  and  stood  under 
the  flare  of  the  feast  torches  at  the  roulette-table,  placing  a 
small  silver  coin  on  the  number  six  ;  Joe  had  twirled  the 
wheel,  and  I  watched  her  while  the  ball  was  rolling.  I'm 
sure  I  saw  an  angel,  for  I  saw  only  her,  and  she  was  seeing 
heaven. 

"  '  Seis  en  el  Colorado  ! ' 

"  I  paid  the  bet  mechanically,  and  she  moved  the  coin 
without  any  hesitation  on  to  the  number  twenty-four. 

"  I  was  still  watching  her  eyes.  There  was  no  eagerness, 
no  greed,  in  their  calm,  level  light.  I  was  not  looking  at 
eyes  ;  I  was  viewing  a  soul ! — but  the  bet  won,  this  time 
over  a  hundred  dollars,  being  thirty-five  for  one.  I  had  to 
change  my  hand  to  the  pile  of  gold  in  making  this  pay- 
ment. 


"  I  was  transfixed  ;  women  are  too  emotional ;  they  play 
best  at  games  of  chance.  She  was  serene,  and  her  lips 
shaped  themselves  as  if  in  prayer  as  she  placed  five  gold 
pieces  on  the  number  eighteen  in  the  red. 

"The  wheel  spun  round.  I  had  looked  too  long  at  her 
beauty  ;  it  unnerved  me.  My  eyes  recoiled  from  the  strong, 
steady  light  of  her  brow.  I  gazed  at  the  moving  wheel,  and 
its  rapid  motion  steadied  me.  Ordinarily,  if  you  look  at 
them  too  closely,  they  will  stop  and  send  you  and  the  table 
round,  leaving  you  loco  at  the  winning. 

"  The  wheel  died  slowly,  and  the  marble  fluttered  through 
several  compartments,  finally  landing  in  the  number  eighteen. 
This  winning  was  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  which  I  paid  in 
gold. 

"  Again  she  made  her  bet — ten  gold  pieces — on  the  num- 
ber seven  in  the  black.  There  was  no  faltering,  no  uncer- 
tainty. An  inner  consciousness  seemed  to  guide  her,  and 
she  placed  the  coin  on  the  number  seven  with  the  same  con- 
fidence she  would  have  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  the 
padre's  at  confessional. 

"Again  her  bet  won.  '  Siete  en  el  negro  ! '  Joe's  voice 
trembled,  and  I  looked  up  at  him  after  paying  this  enormous 
winning.  He  was  very  pale  and  nervous  as  he  turned  the 
wheel. 

"  This  time  she  placed  her  bet  of  twenty  gold  pieces  on 
the  single  O,  and  I  watched  her  slender  hands,  almost  too 
slight  to  move  the  heavy  coin.  Again  there  was  no  faltering 
in  the  placing  of  the  bet.  Her  certainty  shook  my  nerves, 
and  I  clutched  the  table  to  steady  them  as  the  marble 
bounded  from  black  to  red  among  the  stalls. 

"  I  could  look  no  longer.  I  closed  my  eyes.  Seconds 
passed — they  seemed  hours.  Joe  did  not  call.  I  turned  to 
him  ;  he  could  not  speak,  but  motioned  me  to  pay  the  bet. 
The  wheel  had  stored,  and  the  marble  was  lying  on  the 
single  0, 

"Joe  never  rallied  or  spoke  ;  he  died  in  my  arms  before 
the  surgeon  from  the  garrison  could  reach  him.  When  the 
surgeon  came  he  said  it  was  heart  disease  ;  but  of  that  I 
can't  say. 

"  I  never  again  saw  my  unlucky  angel.  They  say  she 
went  straight  into  the  convent,  and  that  San  Xavier  soon 
afterward  had  an  altar  furnished  entirely  with  gold,  which  I 
have  never  seen.  My  losses  that  day  were  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  night  of  Joe's  death,  a  light  rain  reached  as 
far  as  Tucson,  and  next  evening  the  Santa  Cruz  flooded 
the  lower  town  with  water  from  the  mountains.  After  Joe's 
funeral,  I  continued  the  game  ;  but  it  all  went,  and  I  knew 
my  luck  was  done,  so  I  took  to  rolling  ?na?itas  and  scraping 
rigging  for  the  government." 

"An'  you  raising  all  de  row  because  yo'  pal  died,  an'  you 
went  fluey  on  de  twenty-fourth  of  June  ?"  roared  a  Bowery 
dissenter. 

Hopkins  had  told  his  story  well,  and  the  rest  of  the  camp 
were  quiet,  their  eyes  resting  without  vision  on  the  torches 
and  shadows  of  the  workmen  beyond,  controlled  with 
thoughts  of  other  things.  They  had  not  heard  the  dissenter. 
In  strange  lands,  as  at  sea,  the  attention  once  arrested,  the 
silence  of  the  night  communicates  itself  to  men,  and  they 
become  impressed  or  reverent.  Hopkins  saw  this  effect, 
and  continued,  slowly  : 

"  No,  that  was  not  all.  I  could  stand  that,  but  I've  fig- 
ured it  out  since  that  she  played  the  number  six  million  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
(6,241,870),  separated  so  as  to  read  the  sixth  month,  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  or  St.  John's  Day.  That  was  too  much,  for  in  the 
laws  of  chance  it  could  happen  only  once  in  one  million  six 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  times." 

As  we  turned  in  that  night,  a  light  rain  began  falling. 
Hopkins  said  nothing,  and  the  camp  was  thinking  of  him  as 
we  fell  asleep.  I  have  since  learned  that  this  was  the  normal 
season  for  summer  rains  in  the  mountains  on  the  border-line. 
The  southern  rain-clouds  had  drifted  a  little  beyond  their 
usual  northern  limit. 

The  trestle  was  completed  that  night,  and,  in  the  early 
morning,  we  were  awakened  by  trains  bound  eastward, 
groaning  up  the  heavy  grade.  In  the  gray  dawn,  as  we 
forded  Oro  Fino,  we  heard  the  swish  of  turbid  water  slap- 
ping our  horses'  flanks  as  it  tumbled  onward  over  the  parch- 
ing desert  to  be  drunk  up  by  thirsty  sand.      C.  OVERTON. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1S94. 


The  Pole  Nord,  a  public  resort  in  Paris,  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  dispute  (says  the  Sketch)  between  two  young 
men,  well  known  in  the  American  colony.  The  son  of  M. 
Raphael  Bischoffsheim  was  sitting  quietly  at  a  table,  when 
he  was  greatly,  and  naturally  enough,  annoyed  by  young 
Mr.  Mackay,  son  of  the  "  Bonanza  King,"  who  repeatedly 
called  out  to  him,  "Jidf!  Petit  Juiff"  Mr.  Bischoffsheim 
soon  lost  patience,  and  a  regular  boxing  match  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence,  to  the  delight  of  the  masculine  on- 
lookers, and  it  was  some  time  before  the  authorities  could 
separate  the  two  adversaries. 


Mr.  Monson,  formerly  of  Ardlamont,  has  brought  suit 
against  both  Mme.  Tussaud  and  Louis  Tussaud  to  restrain 
them  from  exhibiting,  at  respective  exhibitions  in  London 
and  Birmingham,  "counterfeit  presentments"  of  himself  in 
wax.  It  has  already  been  established  in  England  that  a  man 
owns  the  copyright  of  his  features  as  far  as  pictorial  repro- 
duction of  them  is  concerned  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seem 
whether  this  precedent  extends  to  an  effigy. 


Bulgaria,  with  her  hundred  or  less  miles  of  coast-line  on1 
a  small  inland  sea,  has  caught  the  naval  fever,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  just  voted  a  sum  equal  to  about  five  millioa 
dollars  for  the  establishing  of  a  navy. 


The  marriage  laws  in  Australia  are  becoming  quite  strict- 
A  marriage  there  has  been  declared  void  because  the  bride 
had  deceived  the  husband  by  stating  that  she  was  fifteen 
years  younger  than  her  age. 


February  19,  1894. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


THE    CLUBS    OF    PARIS. 


Magnificent    Establishments    where    Frenchmen    Tempt    Fortune- 

Gaming-Tables    that    Pay    the    Club    Expenses — 

Strange  Freaks  of  European  Swells. 


Club  life  as  understood  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
England  is  absolutely  unknown  on  the  Continent  (says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune).  There  is  not  a  single  one 
of  the  leading  Continental  clubs  which  does  not  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  tripot,  or  gambling  hell. 
They  one  and  all  derive  the  main  source  of  their  revenue 
from  the  enormous  profits  of  the  card  and  even  roulette- 
tables.  The  principal  feature  of  a  Continental  club  is  not 
the  breakfast  or  dining-room,  as  in  London,  nor  the  smoking- 
room,  as  in  New  York,  but  the  salle  de  jeu.  There  is  but 
little,  barring  their  exclusiveness,  to  distinguish  the  club  from 
an  ordinary  first-class  gambling  establishment. 

In  English  and  American  clubs  the  managing  committees 
devote  their  principal  attention  and  efforts  to  securing  the 
services  of  the  best  steward  and  cAe/t  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
those  on  the  Continent,  the  main  object  is  to  obtain  a  good 
croupier — he  sometimes  figures  under  a  different  name — and 
an  efficient  staff  of  attendants  for  the  salle  de  jeu.  Until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  club,  as  a  rule,  is  abso- 
lutely deserted.  But  shortly  afterward  the  members  begin 
to  arrive  in  shoals,  and,  after  spending  a  few  minutes  at  the 
windows  or  on  the  balconies  looking  on  to  the  street,  they  all 
make  their  way  to  the  salles  de  jeu,  where  they  stay  until 
seven  o'clock.  But  few  remain  to  dine  at  the  club,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  the  fare  and  the  modicity  of  the 
price.  At  the  Paris  Jockey  Club,  where  the  diner  de  jour  is 
exceptionally  choice  and  the  cuisi?te  unimpeachable,  not 
more  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  out  of  its  thousand 
members  ever  condescend  to  honor  either  of  the  three  beau- 
tiful dining-rooms  with  their  presence.  Everybody  appears 
to  prefer  to  dine  either  at  home  or  at  one  of  the  Boulevard 
restaurants.  Toward  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  members  be- 
gin to  reassemble  once  more  at  the  club — or  rather  in  that 
portion  thereof  devoted  to  gambling — and  there  they  remain 
playing  or  watching  the  games,  until  either  financial  reasons 
or  the  dawn  of  the  ensuing  day  induce  them  to  take  their  de- 
parture for  their  respective  homes  and  beds. 

The  Union  at  Paris  forms  an  honorable  exception  among 
these  clubs,  inasmuch  as  baccarat  is  seldom,  if  ever,  played 
there,  the  games  being,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  ecarte'  and 
whist.  The  result  is  that,  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  there  is  a  fairly  good  attendance  of  respectable 
and  steady  -  going  elders  of  the  noble  Faubourg,  the 
club  becomes  deserted  toward  dinner-time,  and  remains  so 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening — even  the  card-rooms  being 
left  untenanted.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  whole 
place  being  kept  brilliantly  lighted  up  until  an  advanced 
hour  of  the  night.  Of  all  clubs  on  the  Continent  it  is  the 
most  exclusive,  as  also  the,  oldest.  It  was  founded  away 
back  in  the  twenties,  at  the  time  of  the  Bourbon  restoration, 
by  the  Due  de  Guiche,  the  Due  de  Fitzjames,  and  the 
Comte  de  Montalembert,  who,  as  members  of  White's, 
Brooks's,  and  Boodle's  during  their  exile  in  England,  had 
become  acquainted  with  London  club  life  and  imbued  with 
the  desire  of  organizing  something  of  the  same  kind  at 
Paris.  The  number  of  its  members  was  limited  at  the  time 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty — a  figure  at  which  it  still  remains 
— and  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  election  of  the 
members,  who  almost  without  exception  belong  to  the 
Legitimist  aristocracy.  Embassadors  and  crowned  heads  in 
the  present  or  past  tense  are  the  only  ones  who  are  spared 
this  ordeal.  Faithful  to  the  somewhat  inhospitable  British 
traditions  of  its  founders,  the  club,  although  possessed  of 
ample  space  in  its  magnificent  quarters  on  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  does  not  permit  the  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances of  its  members  to  cross  its  threshold. 

The  Union  Agricole,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Pommes 
de  Terre,"  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  is  somewhat  more  kindly 
disposed  toward  strangers,  since  it  reserves  a  special  dining- 
room  for  the  guests  of  its  members,  and  permits  their 
access  to  certain  of  the  smoking  and  reading  -  rooms. 
Though  less  exclusive  than  the  Union,  it  is,  like  the  latter, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  denizens  of  the  Faubourg. 

The  Jockey  Club,  which  comes  next  in  point  of  exclusive- 
ness, was  founded  in  1833  by  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  Prince 
de  la  Moskowa,  Mr.  Charles  Laffitte,  and  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour, the  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Hereford  and  of  Sir 
Richard  Wallace.  Its  quarters  are  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  and  its  great  circular  balcony  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  corner,  formed  by  the  Boulevard  and  the  Rue  Scribe,  is 
thronged  every  afternoon  during  the  season  by  members 
who  gaze  upon  the  passing  crowds  below,  while  waiting  for 
the  daily  jeu  to  begin.  Formerly,  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  its  members  had  the  reputation  of  constituting  the 
fastest  and  smartest  set  in  Paris,  and  the  club  book  of  bets 
of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  contains  the  record  of  some  of 
the  maddest  wagers  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Its 
habitue's  nowadays  are  mostly  undersized  young  men,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  paucity  of  hair  as  well  as  of  intellect,  and 
whose  fastness  possesses  neither  the  brilliancy  nor  the  mas- 
rulinity  which  went  so  far  to  atone  for  the  pranks  and  eccen- 
:ricities  of  their  fathers. 

The  club  has  likewise  lost  much  of  its  former  exclusive- 
aess,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  candidates  for  admission 
stf  ire  subjected  to  the  ballot  of  every  member  who  chooses  to 
/ote.  The  invasion  of  the  Jockey  Club  by  the  Hebraic  ele- 
ment— which  is  gradually  permeating  all  the  upper  ranks  of 
■  Frisian  society — is  attributable  to  the  prominent  part  which 
-■I  he  Jews  have,  during  the  last  two  decades,  taken  in  all  en- 
i"y  '  erprises  connected  with  the  turf. 

The  smartest  club  at  the  present  time  in  Paris  is  the 
-erele  de  la  Rue  Royale,  which  is  superbly  housed  in  the 
talatial  building  that  forms  the  angle  of  the  Rue  Royale  and 
he  Place  de  la  Concorde — Place  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  as  it  is 
ailed  on  the  club  note-paper,  that  being  the  name  by  which 
he  most  magnificent  square  of  any  capital  in  Europe  was 


known  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs.  The  presiding 
genius  of  the  club  has  been  the  Prince  de  Sagan,  and  it  is  to 
the  exquisite  taste  of  this  nineteenth-century  Alcibiades  that 
it  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  elegance  of  its  appointments 
and  internal  arrangements.  It  has,  however,  acquired  an 
unenviable  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  frequency  of  the 
very  serious  scandals  of  its  salle  de  jeu,  which,  on  one  mem- 
orable occasion,  necessitated  the  almost  entire  reorganization 
of  the  club.  Numbers  of  young  men  have  lost  their  fortunes 
there,  and  others,  still  less  fortunate,  have  lost  their  name. 
For  there  have  been  cases  where  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  players  to  correct  chance  by  forming  a  confederacy 
with  the  attendants  of  the  salles  de  jeu.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  the  club  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  another 
enforced  reorganization.  The  well-known  Jewish  million- 
aire and  philanthropist,  Baron  Hirscb,  had  been  pro- 
posed for  membership  by  the  Comte  de  Paris's  brother, 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  and  his  candidature  was  warmly 
espoused  by  all  the  Orleans  princes  who  figure  on  the 
books  of  the  club.  Notwithstanding  the  rank  and  influence 
of  his  sponsors,  the  baron  was  mercilessly  blackballed.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Oppenheims,  the  Ephrussis,  the  Seillieres,  the 
Gunzburgs,  and  the  Camondos  have  all  been  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  club,  the  latter  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  exclusive,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  reasons 
of  the  pilling  of  the  baron,  unless  the  report  be  true  which 
ascribes  it  to  the  influence  brought  to  bear  against  his  elec- 
tion by  the  Hebrew  members  of  the  club,  who  are  notori- 
ously jealous  of  his  social  successes  and  of  the  popularity 
and  admiration  which  have  been  called  forth  by  his  magnifi- 
cent philanthropy  toward  the  destitute  and  suffering  mem- 
bers of  his  race  and  creed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  baron  took  his  pilling  with  characteristic  philosophy, 
and  bided  his  time.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  enabled 
through  an  agent  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  club,  and,  as  the  club's  lease  was  about  to 
expire,  it  depended  solely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  baron  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  renewed  or  not. 

The  only  other  club  at  Paris  which  is  worthy  of  mention 
is  the  Cercle  des  Champs-Elysees.  It  occupies  a  very  hand- 
some and  spacious  house  on  the  Rue  Boissy  d'Anglas,  next 
to  the  residence  of  the  Due  de  la  Tremoille,  and  possesses 
spacious  and  terraced  gardens  that  extend  to  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  It  was  founded  in  1S54  by  the  principal  friends 
and  followers  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  who,  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  the  Tuileries,  were  unable  to  secure 
admission  to  the  Union,  the  Jockey,  or  any  of  the  clubs  of 
earlier  date.  It  came  into  life  under  the  auspices  of  such 
men  as  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  the  Baron  Haussmann,  the 
Due  de  Bassano,  and  the  Due  de  Padoue,  and  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Napoleonic  regime  was  known  as  the  Cercle 
Imperiale.  Deprived  by  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  their 
emoluments  and  offices,  the  principal  members  of  the  club 
were  forced,  after  the  Franco- German  War,  to  seek  new 
means  of  livelihood,  and  for  the  most  part  devoted  their 
talents,  their  experience,  and  their  energies  to  the  stock  ex- 
change. It  is  to  this  close  connection  between  Bonapartism 
and  the  stock  exchange  that  must  be  attributed  the  power- 
fully developed  Hebraic  and  "  Boursicotier"  tone  of  the 
club  in  question — a  tone  even  more  pronounced  than 
that  of  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale.  It  was  pos- 
sibly with  the  obj  ect  of  mitigating  this  savor,  and  of 
preventing  the  place  from  degenerating  altogether  into  a 
succursale,  or  branch  office,  of  the  Bourse  that  the  Cercle 
des  Champs-Elysees  some  time  ago  effected  a  fusion  with 
the  Cercle  de  1*  Union  Artistique,  better  known  by  its  nick- 
name of  the  "Mirlitons."  The  latter's  annual  exhibition  of 
pictures,  its  concerts,  and  its  theatrical  performances — which 
have  for  many  years  been  a  feature  of  the  Paris  season — 
now  take  place  at  the  Cercle  des  Champs-Elysees.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  ex-Mirlitons  will  not  permit  their  dramatic 
taste  to  be  warped  by  the  queer  nature  of  the  taste  which 
prevails  on  such  matters  at  the  Cercle  des  Champs-Elysees 
and  at  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale.  No  better  illustration 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  latter  can  be  given  than  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  memorable  amateur  theatrical  performance  in  the 
salons  of  the  Cercle  des  Champs-Elysees,  when  the  young 
Due  de  Morny,  arrayed  in  the  short,  gauze  petticoats,  pink 
tights,  and  de*collete  bodice  of  a  ballerina,  but  retaining  his 
mustache  among  the  rouge  and  powder  with  which  his  face 
was  covered,  performed  a  pas  seul  before  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  audience.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  at- 
mosphere which  reigns  at  the  two  smartest  clubs  of  Paris — 
namely,  those  of  the  Champs-Elysees  and  of  the  Rue 
Royale — presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  either  English 
or  American  clubs. 

It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  imagine  even  the  most  festive 
of  London  or  New  York  clubmen  taking  part  in  a  scene 
such  as  the  one  which  was  witnessed  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Rue  Royale.  One  of  those  great  lumbering  tank-wagons 
owned  by  the  Compagnie  Richter,  and  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  contents  of  the  various  putts,  or  cess- 
pools, to  the  barges  kept  for  the  purpose  on  the  Seine,  was 
passing  along  the  street  at  a  foot  pace.  It  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  great  thoroughfare  was 
crowded.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  more  imagin- 
ative members  of  the  Rue  Royale  Club,  who  was  gazing 
upon  the  scene,  that  there  was  a  certain  resemblance  between 
the  malodorous  tank-wagon  in  question  and  a  hearse.  The 
simile  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  uncommonly  brilliant  one 
to  the  young  men  standing  about  him,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay  they  hurried  into  the  street,  and,  baring  their  heads  with 
mock  reverence,  marched  in  procession  two  by  two  behind 
the  vehicle,  exactly  in  the  same  fashion  as  if  they  were  follow- 
ing the  remains  of  some  dead  relative  or  friend  to  the  grave. 
At  every  step  the  mourners  were  reinforced  by  fellow-mem- 
bers on  their  way  to  the  club,  and,  as  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cession wound  its  way  up  the  boulevards,  it  was  joined  by  a 
large  contingent  of  the  jeunesse  dore'e  from  the  Jockey.  It 
was  not  until  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  was  reached  that 
the  procession,  which  had  been  greeted  with  plaudits  and 
laughter  all  along  the  line,  broke  up  and  disbanded.  For 
weeks.afterward  nothing  else  was  talked  of  at  the  clubs. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Henry  H.  Faxon,  of  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  police  force,  is  a 
millionaire.  He  serves  without  pay  and  devotes  his  energies 
to  enforcing  the  liquor  laws. 

Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  will  not  use  a  horse 
that  is  less  than  eight  years  old.  The  youngest  he  now  has 
is  fourteen,  and  two  others  are  not  less  than  twenty-five. 

Joseph  Keppler,  the  cartoonist,  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  an  employee  of  Frank  Leslie's  publishing  house  by  some 
clever  caricatures  on  the  back  and  margin  of  a  restaurant 
bill  of  fare. 

General  Lord  Wolseley  declined  to  attend  a  dinner  of  the 
London  Thirteen  Club  the  other  day,  because,  he  explained, 
he  not  only  believes  in  very  many  superstitions,  but  hugs 
them  with  warmest  affection. 

W.  D.  Howells  recently  made  one  of  his  semi-annual 
visits  to  his  father's  home  in  Jefferson,  0.  J.  D.  Howells, 
editor  of  the  Ashtabula  Sentinel^  his  brother,  his  sister,  an 
invalid  brother,  and  his  father,  still  live  in  the  old  homestead. 

Senator  Martin,  of  Kansas,  receives  daily  a  larger  mail 
than  is  handled  in  many  town  post-offices.  He  keeps  two 
secretaries  busy  from  morning  until  night  answering  com- 
munications from  constituents  and  people  generally,  and  no 
matter  how  unimportant  the  letter  it  receives  a  reply. 

M.  Pousset,  founder  of  the  famous  brasseries  in  Paris, 
died  some  three  weeks  ago,  leaving  a  large  fortune,  amassed 
through  the  success  of  the  beer-halls.  He  bequeathed  over 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided  among  twelve 
old  customers  of  his  first  establishment,  whose  potations 
started  him  on  the  highway  to  prosperity. 

The  youngest  grandchild  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  little 
daughter  of  Count  Herbert  and  the  former  Countess  Hoyos, 
was  baptized  at  Schoenhausen  Castle  a  few  days  ago.  She 
received  the  name  of  Anna  Leopoldine  Alice.  Prince  Bis- 
marck has  no  male  grandchild,  all 'the  children  of  his  sons 
and  daughter,  the  Countess  Rantzau,  being  girls. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  now  known  as  the  "  Uncrowned  King 
of  Africa,"  and  called  by  Lo  Bengula  "the  man  who  eats  a 
whole  country  for  his  dinner,"  went  to  Africa  a  sickly  lad, 
twenty-four  years  ago,  for  his  health.  He  is  only  forty  now, 
yet  he  has  built  telegraphs  and  railroads,  extended  the  border 
of  Cape  Colony,  held  a  World's  Fair  at  Kimberly,  and  is  a 
man  of  athletic  figure  and  nature. 

Lord  Houghton,  who  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Lord 
Crewe,  inherits  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  the 
youngest  lord  lieutenant  Ireland  has  ever  known,  and  he 
owes  his  appointment  to  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  scarcity  of  presentable  lords  on  the  Liberal  side.  He 
is  strikingly  good-looking,  and  has  for  some  time  been  one 
of  the  most  sought  after  widowers  in  London  society.  It  is 
whispered  that  when  Albert  Edward  decides  to  give  Princess 
Maud  away  in  wedlock,  Houghton,  now  his  income  is  more 
decent,  will  have  the  lady. 

Mark  Twain's  hair  has  grown  white,  and  his  physique  is 
not  so  stalwart  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  but  his  mind  is  as 
juvenile  as  ever.  He  has  a  hacking  cough,  which,  when  he 
gives  way  to  it,  is  almost  convulsive  in  its  tendency  ;  but  the 
humorist  seems  entirely  indifferent  to  its  violence.  He  sat 
in  a  prominent  club  a  few  days  ago,  running  spasmodically 
from  one  story  to  another,  and  commenting  on  the  talk  of 
his  companions  with  a  perpetual  smile  lurking  around  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  Yet,  at  short  intervals,  he  was  bent 
almost  double  under  the  violence  of  his  cough.  When  his 
companions  referred  to  it,  as  they  did  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, Mr.  Clemens  seemed  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  arousing  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  as  well  as 
incessant  laughter. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  passes  upon  Presidential  nominations  to  judicial  office, 
is  composed  of  some  pretty  heavy  timber,  politically  speak- 
ing. Senator  Pugh,  the  Alabama  chairman,  was  a  congress- 
man before  the  war.  He  is  seventy-four  years  of  age.  Sen- 
ator Coke,  his  Texas  colleague,  is  sixty-five,  and  has  lived  in 
Waco  since  1850.  He  fought  in  the  war.  He  was  elected 
judge  in  Texas  twenty-eight  years  ago.  He  has  twice  been 
governor  of  Texas.  Senator  George,  of  Mississippi,  is  sixty- 
eight.  He  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  in  the  cavalry 
all  through  the  Civil  War,  and  was  made  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Mississippi  at  its  close.  Senator  Will- 
iam Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  has  a  war  record,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Kentucky  legislature  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  The  two  Northern  Democrats,  Hill  and  Vilas,  are 
younger  men.  Hill  is  fifty-one  ;  Vilas  is  fifty-four.  Hill 
has  been  assemblyman,  city  attorney,  and  mayor  of  Elmira, 
lieutenant-governor  and  governor  of  New  York  for  two  full 
terms  and  a  portion  of  another.  Senator  Vilas,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  has  served  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature  and  in  the 
Cabinet.  Senator  Hoar,  the  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  Republican  side,  is  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  a  member  of  Congress  or  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  almost  continuously  for  forty  years.  Senator  Wil- 
son, of  Iowa,  is  sixty-six.  He  is  an  Ohio  man,  and  was 
first  elected  to  the  Iowa  legislature  in  1857,  four  years 
after  his  arrival  in  that  State.  While  the  Republicans  had 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  there  during  the  whole  period  of  his  ser- 
vice, which  began  in  1863.  Senator  Plait,  of  Connecticut, 
is  sixty-seven.  He  was  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut  in 
1857,  and  has  been  a  United  States  Senator  since  1879. 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth, 
and  first  held  office  in  Portland  in  1S61.  He  was  governor 
of  Oregon  in  1866.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
in  1872.  Senator  Teller,  the  fifth  Republican  on  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  is  sixty-four.  He  was  born  in  New  York. 
and  was  one  of  the  silver  State's  original  United  States  Ser 
ators  (Colorado  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1876). 
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THE    GUIDE'S    REVENGE. 

A  Tragedy  of  the  Grindelwald. 

It  was  now  six  years  since  Salvator  Jossi  had  entered  the 
corporation  of  Grindelwald  guides,  and  no  one  who  saw 
this  mountaineer,  with  his  shoulders  like  an  athlete  and 
his  horribly  drawn  face,  scarred  by  a  cruel  wound,  could  re- 
main unmoved  before  the  strange  expression  of  his  black 
eyes  and  that  air  of  cold  impassibility,  clearly  but  the  mask 
of  furious  passions. 

A  strange  fate  had  made  him  a  guide,  like  his  people  be- 
fore him.  The  day  following  the  one  when  they  had  drawn 
from  a  crevasse  of  the  Jungfrau  the  body  of  Gaspard,  his 
father,  Bertha  Jossi,  his  mother,  filled  with  hate  for  that 
mountain  that  had  made  her  a  widow,  had  closed  her  cabin 
and  taken  Salvator  to  Paris.  The  lad  wept  for  his  dear 
valley,  his  cot  on  the  Eiger,  but  was  forced  to  go.  He  be- 
came a  wood-carver,  a  skillful  worker,  and  passed  with 
honor  all  the  grades  of  his  vocation.  Then,  in  the  Musee, 
where  he  toiled,  he  met  a  fellow-pupil,  Aurelie  Calvel,  and 
fell  madly  in  love  with  her — a  blonde,  flesh-and-blood  model 
whom  he  found  greatly  superior  to  the  marble  goddesses 
from  which  he  had  hitherto  copied.  Soon,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  opposition — whom  this  last  sorrow  killed — he 
married  her.  A  true  Parisian  doll,  Aurelie  at  first  was 
flattered  to  have  captivated  this  savage,  and  really  believed 
that  love  would  soften  his  uncouth  manners  and  fit  him  to 
enter  her  world.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  only  of  lonely 
walks  and  silent  tete-a-tetes,  wrapped  in  a  mysterious  happi- 
ness far  from  the  world. 

One  night  his  wife  did  not  come  home  ;  instead  he  found 
an  ironical  letter,  in  which  she  bade  him  never  to  bother 
himself  about  her.  Salvator  read  it,  comprehended,  took 
from  the  wall  an  old  pistol  once  his  father's,  sent  the  ball 
crashing  into  his  face — and  succeeded  only  in  disfiguring 
himself.  Now  he  was  unrecognizable  —  the  cartilages  of 
the  nose  torn  from  the  bone,  the  upper  lip  slit  in  two,  show- 
ing the  toothless  gums,  the  left  cheek,  where  the  ball  had 
come  out,  sunken  and  puckered  as  a  withered  apple.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  his  brevet  in  the  corporation 
of  guides ;  the  name  of  Jossi  was  in  his  favor,  and  he  had 
doubled  that  prestige  by  deeds  of  which  they  still  talk  in 
the  valley.  He  repurchased  and  re-opened  his  cot  on 
the  Eiger,  and  here,  all  alone,  he  lived  with  his  mem- 
ories. 

One  beautiful  July  morning  he  had  waited  long  by  the 
roadside  without  finding  a  client  worthy  of  him.  The  road 
ascended  at  this  point,  and  the  drivers  of  the  tourists'  car- 
riages approached  the  village  at  a  pace  that  allowed  the 
guides  to  walk  beside  the  vehicles  and  make  arrangements 
for  contemplated  excursions. 

As  he  watched  the  route,  a  caliche  of  sumptuous  appear- 
ance turned  at  a  trot  from  the  bridge  of  the  Lutschine.  A 
man  and  a  woman  were  in  it,  the  woman's  face  concealed 
by  the  driver's  seat.  The  man  appeared  to  be  about  forty 
years  of  age.  Two  iron-shod  staffs,  projecting  from  the 
caliche^  proclaimed  them  genuine  tourists. 

Salvator  looked  at  them  more  critically.  Little  by  little 
he  seemed  to  recognize  the  man.  Where  had  he  seen  him  ? 
Where  had  he  spoken  with  him  ?  For  he  had  done  both, 
he  was  sure.  He  looked  again — yes,  it  was  the  Comte  de 
Niolles,  who  had  come  so  often  to  his  patron's  shop  to  pur- 
chase objects  of  art !  The  carriage  was  drawing  nearer. 
Suddenly  the  young  woman — her  figure  told  him  that  she 
was  young — bent  toward  her  companion  in  a  way  that  par- 
tially showed  Salvator  her  profile.  He  stood  as  if  petrified 
— he  could  not  be  wrong ;  it  was  she,  the  siren,  Aurelie,  his 
wife  ! 

Doubtless  recalling  the  picture  that  he  had  drawn  for  her 
of  the  Grindelwald's  charms,  she  had  wished  to  air  her 
amours  there.  She  had  had  no  fear,  then,  that  there,  in  that 
place,  the  spectre  of  her  husband  would  rise  to  disturb  her 
criminal  joys.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  elegantly 
but  simply  costumed  in  a  short  mountain  garb,  with  a  tiny 
cap  perched  on  her  golden  hair.  She  smiled,  pointed  here 
and  there,  and  chattered  like  a  child  in  her  soft,  harmonious 
tones — that  voice  that  once  had  driven  him  mad  and  stopped 
on  his  lips  all  reproaches. 

A  terrible  passion  boiled  in  his  blood.  They  were  in  his 
power  ;  he  would  be  able,  if  he  liked,  to  drag  them  where 
he  willed.     A  crevasse,  a  push — it  was  quickly  done. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  firmly,  "  do  you  wish  to  make  a 
short  excursion  that  few  tourists  know  ?  " 

"Where  to  ?"  said  De  Niolles  ;  "  we  have  only  the  day  at 
our  disposal." 

11  It  is  enough,"  resumed  the  guide  ;  "  I'll  bring  you  back 
here  in  six  hours'  time." 

"The  trip  is  not  a  dangerous  one?  I  am  not  alone,  you 
see  ;  this  lady " 

"  Oh,  reassure  yourself,  sir  ;  dozens  of  women,  English- 
women generally,  make  the  trip  daily,  sir.  Besides,  you  will 
both  be  roped  to  me,  sir." 

The  count  looked  at  Aurelie,  who  nodded  assentingly. 

"It's  settled,  then,"  said  the  count.  "We  stop  at  the 
Aigle  Noir  ;  come  for  us  there  an  hour  from  now." 


The  ascent  was  rough,  but  the  travelers  were  young  and 
daring.  Steadily  they  climbed  the  rocky  slopes  to  the  foot 
of  the  inner  glacier,  where,  for  awhile,  they  stopped  on  its 
edge  to  rest.  The  ground  began  to  vanish  rapidly  after  this, 
and  constant  slips  and  stumbles  gave  warning  of  the  fact 
that  under  that  granite  dust  stretched  a  surface  hard  and 
polished  as  steel. 

"  How  beautiful ! "  Aurelie  cried,  breathlessly,  as  the 
grand  spectacle  of  the  glaciers  began  to  unroll  under  their 
eyes. 

T-s  the  right,  far  overhead,  hung  the  abrupt  walls  of  the 

";2;er;  facing  them  a  rolling  sea  congealed,  apparently,  in 

ie  turmoil  of  a  tempest,  whose  waves,  sometimes  parallel, 

.  sometimes  foaming  high  and  transparent,  showed  blue  and 


dazzling  under  their  snowy  crests,  gleaming  with  a  thousand 
brilliant  reflections. 

The  count  was  delighted,  too,  but  the  words  of  admiration 
were  chilled  on  his  lips  by  the  guide's  admonishing  : 

"  Here,  sir,  it  would  be  wise  to  attach  ourselves  ;  the 
passage  from  now  on  will  be  difficult." 

He  leaned  his  pick  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  unrolled  the  rope 
that  he  bore  on  his  shoulder,  and  began  the  operation. 
Twice  about  the  body  of  the  count  he  passed  the  cord  and 
knotted  it  firmly  ;  then  in  the  same  manner,  a  yard  or  so  be- 
tween them,  about  the  waist  of  Aurelie,  who  smilingly  allowed 
him  to  do  it,  but  avoided  looking  at  him,  he  was  so  very 
hideous. 

"  Forward,  march  ! "  Salvator  cried,  his  voice  firm  and 
steady  as  the  rocks  themselves. 

The  glacier,  seen  from  below,  presented  a  terrible  aspect ; 
but  when  the  first  crevasse  appeared,  a  ladder  was  there  to 
cross  it. 

"A  ladder — a  ladder  to  cross  a  crevasse,  like  a  scene  in  a 
comic  opera  !"  the  count  shouted  with  laughter. 

A  crack  showed  itself  next,  entirely  surrounding  the  block 
to  which  they  were  crossing.  They  must  leap  it  if  they 
wished  to  pass  beyond.  Aurelie  shrunk  back  as  she  looked  ; 
there  was  no  ladder  here,  only  a  plank  broad  as  your  two 
hands,  whose  ends  barely  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  ice. 

Go  on  they  must,  however,  though  under  their  weight  the 
pine  bent  and  described  a  curve  that  threatened  to  drop  both 
plank  and  burden  to  the  gulf  below.  Aurelie,  cold  to  the 
marrow,  walked  shudderingly,  looking  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  and  clinging  to  the  guide  as  if  she  would  embrace  him. 
Salvator's  brain  whirled  under  the  clasp  ;  bewildered  with 
love  and  hate,  he  moved  more  slowly  still,  the  better  to  pro- 
long his  joy  and  suffering. 

The  block  gained  at  last,  the  glacier  showed,  itself  in  all 
the  horror  of  primitive  chaos ;  the  azure  crevasses,  so  beau- 
tiful from  afar,  opened  like  jaws  waiting  to  engulf  them. 
Sometimes  they  were  on  crests  so  sloping  that  they  were 
able  to  mount  them  only  by  cutting  step  by  step  ;  sometimes 
suspended  above  precipices  whose  depth  no  surmise  even 
could  fathom.  Exhausted  and  spent,  Aurelie  begged  to  turn 
back,  to  retrace  their  steps. 

"Impossible!"  Salvator  answered  ;  "some  of  the  slopes 
we  have  climbed  are  impassable  descending ;  a  slip  would 
be  fataL" 

The  count  laughed  no  more.  What  had  possessed  him 
to  expose  his  companion  with  such  utter  recklessness  ?  He 
cursed  his  own  folly  and  the  inconceivable  imprudence  of 
the  guide,  who,  dead  to  all  fear,  walked  like  a  spectre,  strug- 
gling with  the  temptation  to  cry  aloud  :  "  I  am  Salvator — Sal- 
vator Jossi ;  I  avenge  myself  ! " 

Often,  too,  under  the  clasp  of  his  wife's  arms,  he  had  to 
fight  down  the  mad  desire  to  return  that  clasp,  to  embrace 
her  with  crushing  passion.  Horrible  as  it  was,  this  right  was 
still  his. 

Never  for  a  moment,  however,  did  he  lose  sight  of  his  in- 
tention. From  time  to  time  he  sounded  with  his  eye  the 
sombre  expanse.  He  was  waiting  to  reach  a  spot  known 
only  to  him — a  spot  almost  in  sight  when  this  snow-field,  rid- 
dled with  holes,  that  they  were  crossing  then,  should  once  be 
passed. 

"  Walk  close  ;  keep  in  my  footsteps,"  he  ordered,  briefly. 

"  Keep  in  his  footsteps  " — she,  Aurelie,  when  she  could  no 
longer  direct  her  movements ;  when,  blinded,  benumbed, 
she  was  a  prey  to  that  strange  discouragement  of  the  soli- 
tudes that  drags  a  tourist  down  to  the  snow  to  sleep,  at  the 
risk  of  being  frozen  !  "  Keep  in  his  footsteps,"  to  plunge 
waist  deep  in  fissures,  to  be  pulled  to  her  feet  by  the  cord, 
like  a  prisoner,  whom,  willing,  or  unwilling,  one  drags  along  ; 
to  hang  suspended  between  two  abysses,  balancing  upon  one 
leg,  waiting  to  place  the  other  as  the  guide  should  cut  a  new 
foothold. 

Meanwhile  they  no  longer  ascended,  but  approached  di- 
agonally the  stairway  of  the  Barreg,  a  sort  of  railed  path- 
way more  clearly  outlining  the  frozen  slopes.  The  face  of 
the  guide  had  assumed  a  strange  expression  ;  had  the  two 
lovers  seen  it,  they  would  have  feared  him  more  than  the 
gulf  between  them  and  a  broad  platform  many  yards  wide, 
beyond  which  lay  the  solid  earth  and  salvation  for  them. 

But  that  platform  did  not  rest  upon  the  solid  earth  as  it 
seemed  ;  in  reality  it  was  merely  an  isolated,  semi-detached 
block  overhanging  the  abyss,  bound  to  the  farther  ridge  by 
a  tongue  of  ice,  so  narrow,  so  sharp,  so  inclined,  that  it 
seemed  the  blade  of  an  enormous  razor.  And  that  blade 
was  to  serve  as  the  bridge — the  only  bridge — to  the  safety 
beyond  ! 

Aurelie  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"  At  last — at  last  we  are  there  ! "  she  cried.  She  advanced 
a  step,  saw  the  gulf,  and  the  count  had  only  time  to  catch 
her  fainting  in  his  arms.  Salvator  turned  his  gourd  to  her 
lips,  and  the  fiery  kirsch  speedily  revived  her,  as  it  did  also 
the  furious  rage  of  the  count.  He  was  a  fool ;  the  guide  a 
rascal.     How  dared  he  play  thus  with  human  life  ? 

"It  is  fate,"  Salvator  answered;  "I  passed  here  yester- 
day— a  child  could  have  crossed  it  It  is  so  with  the 
glaciers — a  sea  of  marble  ceaselessly  moving.  The  most 
experienced  are  caught  at  times." 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me  here  alone,  then  ! "  cried  Aurelie  ; 
"  go  back,  both  of  you  !  The  cold— death  itself,  even — is 
preferable  to  that  dizzy  height  ! " 

And  she  flung  herself  down  upon  the  ice,  her  teeth  chat- 
tering with  terror.  Despairing  and  convinced  of  his  power- 
lessness,  the  count  flung  himself  beside  her,  awaiting  the 
will  of  the  guide. 

But,  strange  to  say,  as  the  moment  for  action  came, 
Salvator  hesitated  more  and  more.  Leaning  upon  his  pick, 
his  eye  wandered  through  space,  to  come  back  from  time  to 
time  to  his  prostrate  wife.  The  hour  of  punishment  was 
about  to  sound. 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  faced  the  count. 

"One  chance  yet  remains,"  he  said  ;  "we  must  cross  in 

steps  which  I  shall  cut  in  the  face  of  this  slender  tongue  of 

ice,"  and,  examining  the   rope  that   bound   them  together, 

with  firm  tread  he  passed  out  on  the  narrow  crest,  and,  bal- 


ancing himself  with  marvelous  address,  began  deliberately  to 
cut  narrow  niches  in  which,  step  by  step,  he  placed  his  great 
iron-shod  shoes,  the  others  following. 

When  the  perilous  passage  was  half  completed,  Salvator 
Jossi  stopped,  and  for  the  first  time  let  the  full  fury  of 
his  hate  blaze  from  his  eyes  on  the  helpless  woman  who  had 
been  his  wife. 

"  Do  you  know  me  now,  wife  ?  "  he  said.  "  Yes,  wife%  for 
so  you  are,  the  priest  said,  till  death  do  us  part." 

"  Salvator  ! "  the  woman  cried,  and  her  knees  seemed  to 
give  way  beneath  her. 

Like  a  flash  the  guide  severed  with  his  knife  the  rope  that 
bound  him  to  the  others,  and  as  his  wife  fell,  the  sudden 
jerk  came  upon  the  count  alone.  He  strove  for  an  instant 
to  save  himself,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  with  a  cry  of  ter- 
ror he  slipped  off"  the  smooth  ice  and,  with  the  faithless 
wife,  went  whirling  down  into  the  valley  below. — Adapted 
for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  by  E.  C.  W. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


(From  Praed's  poems  we  reprint  one  which  many  have  believed  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  Bret  Harte's  poem,  "  Her  Letter."] 

Our  Ball. 

"  Comment  !  c'est  lui!  que  le  je  regards  encore .'    Cest  que  --raiment  il  est 
bien  change" ;  ricst  cepas,  monpapa  ?" — Le  Premier  Amour. 
You'll  come  to  our  ball?    Since  we  parted 

I've  thought  of  you  more  than  I'll  say; 
Indeed,  1  was  half  broke n-h earl ed 

For  a  week,  when  they  took  you  away. 
Fond  fancy  brought  back  to  ray  slumbers 

Our  walks  on  the  Ness  and  the  Den, 
And  echoed  the  musical  numbers 

Which  you  used  to  sing  to  me  then. 
I  know  the  romance,  since  'tis  over,  - 

'Twere  idle,  or  worse,  to  recall  ; 
I  know  you're  a  terrible  rover — 

But,  Clarence,  you'll  come  to  our  Ball  I 

It's  only  a  year  since,  at  college, 

You  put  on  your  cap  and  your  gown  ; 
But,  Clarence,  you've  grown  out  of  knowledge, 

And  changed  from  the  spur  to  the  crown  ; 
The  voice  that  was  best  when  it  faltered 

Is  fuller  and  firmer  in  tone. 
And  the  smile  that  should  never  have  altered — 

Dear  Clarence,  it  is  not  your  own. 
Your  cravat  was  badly  selected. 

Your  coat  don't  become  you  at  all  ; 
And  why  is  your  hair  so  neglected? 

You  must  have  it  curled  for  our  Ball. 

I've  often  been  out  upon  Haldon 

To  look  for  a  covey  with  Pup  ; 
I've  often  been  over  to  Shaldon 

To  see  how  your  boat  is  laid  up. 
In  spite  of  the  terrors  of  Aunty 

I've  ridden  the  filly  you  broke, 
And  I've  studied  your  swett  little  Dante 

'In  the  shade  of  your  favorite  oak. 
When  I  sat  in  July  lo  Sir  Lawrence 

I  sat  in  your  love  of  a  shawl, 
And  I'll  wear  what  you  brought  me  from  Florence, 

Perhaps,  if  you'll  come  to  our  Ball. 

You'll  find  us  all  changed  since  you  vanished  ; 

We've  set  up  a  national  school, 
And  waltzing  is  utterly  banished, 

And  Ellen  has  married  a  fool ; 
The  Major  is  going  to  travel ; 

Miss  Hyacinth  threatens  a  rout ; 
The  walk  is  laid  down  with  fresh  gravel ; 

Papa  is  laid  up  with  the  gout ; 
And  Jane  has  gone  on  with  her  easels. 

And  Anne  has  gone  off  with  Sir  Paul, 
And  Fanny  is  sick  with  the  measles — 

And  I'll  tell  you  the  rest  at  the  Ball. 

You'll  meet  all  your  beauties — the  Lily 

And  the  Fairy  of  Willowbrook  Farm, 
And  Lucy,  who  made  me  so  silly 

At  Dawlish,  by  taking  your  arm  ; 
Miss  Manners,  who  always  abused  you 

For  talking  so  much  about  Hock  ; 
And  her  sister,  who  often  amused  you 

By  raving  of  Rebels  and  Rock  ; 
And  something,  which  surely  would  answer — 

An  heiress  quite  fresh  from  Bengal. 
So,  though  you  were  seldom  a  dancer. 

You'll  dance,  just  for  once,  at  our  Ball. 

But  out  on  the  world  I     From  the  flowers 

It  shuts  out  the  sunshine  of  truth  ; 
It  blights  the  green  leaves  in  the  bowers, 

It  makes  an  old  age  of  our  youth  ; 
And  the  flow  of  our  feeling,  once  in  it, 

Like  a  streamlet  beginning  to  freeze, 
Though  it  can  not  turn  ice  in  a  minute, 

Grows  harder  by  sudden  degrees. 
Time  treads  o'er  the  graves  of  affection, 

Sweet  honey  is  turned  into  gall ; 
Perhaps  you  have  no  recollection 

That  ever  you  danced  at  our  Ball. 

You  once  could  be  pleased  with  our  ballads — 

To-day  you  have  critical  ears  ; 
You  once  could  be  charmed  with  our  salads — 

Alas  1  you've  been  dining  with  peers. 
You  trifled  and  flirted  with  many, 

You've  forgotten  the  when  and  the  how  ; 
There  was  one  you  liked  better  than  any — 

Perhaps  you've  forgotten  her  now. 
But  of  those  you  remember  most  newly, 

Of  those  who  delight  or  enthral, 
None  love  you  a  quarter  so  truly 

As  some  you  will  find  at  our  Ball. 

They  tell  roe  you've  many  who  flatter. 

Because  of  your  wit  and  your  song  ; 
They  tell  me — and  what  does  it  matter?— 

You  like  to  be  praised  by  the  throng  ; 
They  tell  me  you're  shadowed  with  laurel, 

They  tell  me  you're  loved  by  a  Blue, 
They  tell  me  you're  sadly  immoral — 

Dear  Clarence,  that  can  not  be  true  I 
But  to  me  you  are  still  what  I  found  you 

Before  vou  grew  clever  and  tall ; 
And  you'll  think  of  the  spell  that  once  bound  you. 

And  you'll  come — won't  you  come  ? — to  our  Ball. 
—  Winthrop  Afackwortk  Praed. 


A  novel  toboggan-slide  has  been  built  across  the  frozen 
River  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg,  partly  for  pleasure  and  mainly 
for  convenience  in  crossing  the  river.  High  towers  have 
been  erected  on  either  bank,  and  from  these  a  steeply  sloping 
scaffolding  carries  a  track  to  the  opposite  bank. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SAM    HOUSTON,   OF    TEXAS. 


A  New  Book  about  Him— Episodes   from  the    Career  of  a  Notable 

American— Life  among  the  Indians— Mystery  of 

His   Firs*  Marriage. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  name  in  American  history  a  more 
picturesque  figure  than  that  of  Samuel  Houston,  or  a  more 
romantic  episode  than  the  gallant  struggle  for  self-govern- 
ment which,  after  some  vicissitudes,  made  Texas  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  eventually  a  member  of  our  Union. 
These  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  a  more  than  usually 
interesting  volume  of  biography,  "Sam  Houston  and  the 
War  of  Independence  in  Texas,"  by  Alfred  M.  Williams, 
from  which  we  take  a  series  of  extracts  that  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  and  manner  of  the  book. 

Sam  Houston  was  born  of  Scotch-American  parentage  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  on  March  2,  1793,  his  father  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1806,  his  mother, 
then  a  widow,  removed  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
a  point  near  the  home  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  and  young 
Houston  soon  ran  away  and,  joining  the  Indians,  was 
adopted  as  one  of  their  sub-chiefs.  He  remained  with  them 
until  his  eighteenth  year,  and  when  the  War  of  18 12  broke 
out  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  soon  given  a 
commission  as  ensign.  His  bravery  was  shown  in  this 
war,  as  this  extract  shows  : 

In  the  desperate  battle  of  Tohopeka,  which  was  fought  in  August, 
1814.  he  displayed  extraordinary  gallantry.  He  was  the  first  man  of 
his  regiment  to  gain  the  top  of  the  enemy's  breast-works,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  was  stricken  with  a  barbed  arrow  in  the  thigh.  Two  attempts 
to  extract  the  arrow  having  failed,  it  was.  at  last,  pulled  out  by  main 
strength,  and  a  gaping  and  jagged  wound  was  left,  from  which  the 
blood  gushed  in  a  stream.  Ordered  to  the  rear  by  Jackson,  Houston 
refused  to  obey,  and,  rushing  to  the  front,  was  the  only  man  who  an- 
swered the  call  for  volunteers  to  storm  the  ravine  in  which  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  Creeks  had  taken  refuge.  Unsupported,  Houston  dashed 
forward,  but  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  entrance  received  two 
bullets  in  his  shoulder  and  had  his  upper  right  arm  shattered.  When 
Houston  was  borne  from  the  field,  his  wounds  were  pronounced  by  the 
surgeons  necessarily  fatal.  They  extracted  one  bullet,  but  the  other 
was  not  removed  until  two  years  later,  and  the  operation  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  The  wound,  indeed,  never  entirely  healed,  and  constantly 
discharged  until  the  dav  of  his  death. 

He  then  made  his  entry  into  public  life  in  Tennessee  as  a 
political  attorney.  That  they  were  troublous  times,  the  fol- 
lowing would  indicate : 

It  was  during  his  second  term  that  his  duel  with  General  William 
White  took  place — a  duel  in  which  the  latter  was  severely  wounded, 
although  Houston  escaped  untouched.  It  is  recalled  that,  as  they  took 
their  places.  Houston  slipped  something  into  his  mouth.  That,  as  he 
afterward  explained,  was  a  bullet  which  be  had  put  between  his  teeth 
on  the  advice  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  said  that,  on  such  occasions,  it 
was  good  to  have  something  in  the  mouth  to  bite  on.  Houston  never 
fought  again  while  sober,  and  was  equally  ready  with  a  lofty  assump- 
tion of  dignity,  or  a  joke,  to  avoid  the  necessity.  To  a  challenge  from 
apolitical  inferior  in  Texas,  he  replied  that  he  "  never  fought  down- 
hill."   On  another  occasion,  when  called  to  account  by  a  gentleman 

whom  he  bad  been  denouncing,  he  said  :  "  Why,  H ,  I  thought 

you  were  a  friend  of  mine."  "  So  I  was  ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
abused  by  you  or  anybody  else."  "  Well,  I  should  like  to  know,"  said 
Houston,  "if  a  man  can't  abuse  his  friends,  who  in  hell  can  he 
abuse  ?  "  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  laugh.  Houston  also  rejected  chal- 
lenges from  President  Lamar,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston .  and  Com- 
modore Moore,  of  the  Texas  navy,  besides  a  good  many  others.  On  one 
occasion,  being  visited  by  a  gentleman  with  a  warlike  message,  he  took 
the  challenge  and  handed  it  to  his  private  secretary  with  instructions  to 
indorse  it  •'  Number  fourteen  "  and  file  it  away.  He  then  informed  the 
visitor  that  his  affair  must  wait  its  turn  until  the  previous  thirteen  had 
been  disposed  of. 

When  Houston  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee.  An  eye-witness  draws  this 
picture  of  him  at  that  time : 

"He  wore  on  that  day,"  says  Colonel  Claiborne,  "a  tall,  bell- 
crowned,  medium-brimmed,  shining,  black  beaver  hat,  shining  black 
patent-leather  military  stock  or  cravat  incasing  a  standing  collar, 
ruffled  shirt,  black  satin  vest,  shining  black  silk  pants,  gathered  to  the 
waist-band,  with  legs  full,  same  size  trom  seat  to  ankle,  and  a  gorgeous 
red-brown,  many-colored  gown  or  Indian  hunting-shirt,  fastened  at 
the  waist  by  a  huge  red  sash,  covered  with  fancy  bead-work,  with  an 
immense  silver  buckle,  embroidered  silk  stockings,  and  cuffs  with  large 
silver  buckles.  Mounted  on  a  superb  dapple-gray  horse,  he  appeared 
at  the  election  unannounced,  and  was  the  observed  of  all  observers." 

When  he  came  up  for  reelection,  an  event  occurred  which 
put  an  end  to  his  political  career  in  Tennessee  and  sent  him 
into  a  period  of  retirement : 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1829.  he  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  governor.  It  seems  that  in  January  of  that  year  he  had  been 
married  to  a  Miss  Eliza  Alden,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  influential 
man.  who  had  been  numbered  among  his  political  adherents.  After 
three  months  ol  marriage,  his  wife  left  him  and  returned  to  her  father's 
house.  Houston  wrote  to  her  father  asking  him  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  return,  but  she  refused,  and  thereupon  he  determined  to  retire  from 
politics  and  from  civilization."  _  The  cause  of  the  trouble  between  him 
and  his  wife  has  never  been  definitely  revealed.  His  enemies  circulated 
the  most  outrageous  reports  concerning  his  conduct,  and  the  worst  in- 
terpretation was  put  upon  the  mystery.  For  a  time  it  seemed  probable 
that  he  would  be'subjected  to  personal  violence,  but  bis  friends  rallied 
around  him,  and  he  left  Nashville  in  secret,  some  say  in  disguise,  to 
bury  himself  among  the  Cherokees,  a  portion  of  whom  had  removed 
from  their  homes  in  Tennessee  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Nothing  could 
ever  be  extracted  from  Houston  as  to  the  cause  of  the  separation,  even 
when  he  bad  lost  bis  self-control  from  drink,  and  whenever  he  spoke  of 
his  wife,  it  was  in  the  most  respectful  terms.  Mrs.  Houston  secured  a 
divorce  from  him  on  the  ground  of  abandonment,  and  married  a  Dr. 
Douglass.  She  always  remained  equally  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
separation  of  herself  and  her  first  husband. 

Since  Mr.  Williams's  biography  has  appeared,  there  has 
been  much  controversy  in  the  papers  over  this  strange 
separation.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  following  account,  furnished  by  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Owen,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  claims  to  have  it 
from  a  Mrs.  Williams,  cousin  and  confidant  of  Miss  Alden  : 

Previous  to  her  engagement  and  marriage  with  Houston,  Miss  Alden 
was  ardently  loved  by  a  young  man  of  the  neighborhood.  The  mar- 
riage would  have  taken  place  but  for  the  objections  interposed  by  the 
young  lady's  parents.  Houston  had  already  paid  Miss  Alden  some 
attention,  which  she  reciprocated  in  a  courteous  manner,  he  being  a 
man  of  great-prominence  in  politics,'  the  governor  of  the  State,  with 
prospects  of-still  greater  advancement.  With  these  considerations,  to- 
gether with  the  preference  of  her  parents,  who  opposed  her  own 
•hoice,  Miss  Alden  renounced  her  former  lover  and  accepted  Houston's 
offer  of  marriage. 

The  wedding  occurred  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents. 
Among  those  invited  was  the  young  man  whom  Miss  Alden  had  dis- 
carded- He  entered  the  room  as  the  marriage  ceremony  was  being 
concluded;  _  Miss  Alden  paled  visibly  and  her  hand  trembled  as  it  was 
grasped  by  Houston.-    Houston  noted  her  "agitatfon ,  but  said  nothing'. 

When  the  bride  and  groom  repaired  to  their  room,  Houston  bluntly 


demanded  of  his  bride  why  she  paled  and  trembled  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  nuptial  rites.  Finally  his  wife,  amid  tears,  told  him  that 
she  would  make  reply  to  his  questions  in  regard  to  the  matter  if  he 
would  listen  to  her  explanation  after  all  had  been  told.  This  condition 
was  agreed  to,  and  Houston  began  first  by  asking  Mrs.  Houston  if  she 
did  not  love  another  before  she  met  him.  Her  reply  was  that  she  did. 
His  next  question  was  : 

"  Do  you  now  love  him  more  than  you  do  your  husband  ?  " 

To  this  Mrs.  Houston  replied,  "  I  do." 

"  Then,"  said  Houston,  "  I  will  release  you  from  the  obligations  you 
have  just  made." 

And  with  this  blunt  speech  he  left  his  wife,  she  all  the  while  beseech- 
ing him,  amid  blinding  tears,  to  wait  and  listen  to  her  explanation. 

Mrs.  Houston  immediately  after  the  separation  assumed  the  mourn- 
er's garb  and  retired  to  a  secluded  spot  in  Nashville,  where  she  lived 
in  absolute  retirement. 

For  three  years  Houston  lived  among  the  Cherokees,  tak- 
ing an  Indian  wife,  to  whom  he  was  so  attached  that  he  after- 
ward sent  for  her  to  join  him  in  Texas,  but  she  refused, 
preferring  to  live  and  die  among  her  people.  He  had  no 
children  by  her,  and  threatened  to  degenerate  into  the  or- 
dinary (1  squaw  man  "  of  the  border,  becoming  such  a  slave 
to  liquor  that  the  Indians  changed  his  name  from  Co-lon-neh 
to  Big  Drunk  ;  but  he  also  represented  the  Cherokees  in 
presenting  their  claims  to  the  Federal  Government  so  success- 
fully that  his  name  is  linked  with  that  of  William  Penn  as  a 
friend  of  the  Indian. 

Having  gone  to  Texas  to  arrange  treaties  between  the 
Comanches  and  the  United  States  Government,  Houston 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Eastern 
Texas  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  Texan  independence, 
and  subsequently  was  elected  president  of  the  young  repub- 
lic. His  manner  of  life  as  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  is  described  as  a  singular  compound  of  ceremonial 
dignity  and  frontier  primitiveness,  resembling,  in  fact,  that 
of  an  aboriginal  potentate  : 

He  habitually  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  where  he  would  treat  all  comers 
with  frank  and  ready  familiarity  ;  but,  on  certain  occasions,  he  would 
put  on  airs  of  state,  and,  when  he  gave  audience  to  agents  of  foreign 
nations,  is  reported  to  have  worn  a  sort  of  velvet  robe.  He  still  kept 
up  bis  drinking  habits,  and  was  king  of  the  roysterers  as  well  as  of  the 
counselors,  without  losing,  apparently,  the  respect  of  the  community. 
Eventually  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1840,  reformed  his 
habits  of  drinking  and  swearing,  and  they  were  abandoned. 

After  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  Houston  was  one 
of  her  first  senators,  and  he  was  at  once  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  national  legislature.  He  was  an  opponent  of  seces- 
sion from  the  Union,  and  predicted  the  results  of  that  step 
in  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Some  of  you  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  bloodshed  as  the  result  of 
secession,  and  jocularly  propose  to  drink  all  the  blood  that  will  ever 
flow  in  consequence  of  it.  But  let  me  tell  you  what  is  coming  on  the 
heels  of  secession.  The  time  will  come  when  your  fathers  and 
husbands,  your  sons  and  brothers,  will  be  herded  together  like 
sheep  and  cattle  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  your  mothers 
and  wives  and  sisters  and  daughters  will  ask,  "  Where  are 
they?'  And  echo  will  answer,  'Where?'  You  may,  after  the  sacri- 
fice of  countless  millions  of  treasure  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
precious  lives,  as  a  bare  possibility,  win  Southern  independence,  if  God 
be  not  against  you,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  tell  you  that,  while  I  believe  with 
you  in  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  the  North  is  determined  to  preserve 
this  Union.  They  are  not  a  fiery,  impulsive  people,  as  you  are,  for  they 
live  in  colder  climates.  But  when  they  begin  to  move  in  a  given  direc- 
tion where  great  interests  are  involved,  such  as  the  present  issue  before 
the  country,  they  move  with  the  steady  momentum  and  perseverance 
of  a  mighty  avalanche  ;  and  what  I  fear  is,  they  will  overwhelm  the 
South  with  ignoble  defeat." 

He  said  finally  that  he  would  abide  by  the  action  of  his 
State  ;  but  he  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy.     Says  our  historian  : 

When  the  day  came  to  take  the  oath,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
vention called  three  times,  "Sam  Houston!  Sam  Houston  I  Sam 
Houston  I "  but  the  governor  remained  in  bis  office,  in  the  basement  of 
the  capitol,  whittling  a  pine  stick.  He  was  thereupon  declared  de- 
posed from  bis  office,  and  one  Edward  Clark  was  installed  as  governor. 
An  enemy  wrote  of  this  incident:  "Houston  has  sunk  out  of  sight, 
leaving  not  a  ripple  on  the  surface."  It  is  true  that  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate lite,  declining  to  fight  against  the  Union  or  against  the  people  of 
his  State.  He  refused  the  offer  of  a  major-general's  commission  from 
President  Lincoln  ;  and  when  his  eldest  son  entered  the  Confederate 
service,  he  told  him  jocosely  that  the  most  appropriate  place  for  his 
secession  rosette  would  be  on  the  inside  of  the  tail  of  his  coat. 

Sam  Houston's  last  years  were  spent  in  poverty,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  bis  predictions  re- 
garding the  Confederacy,  as  he  died  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  in  July,  1862. 


THEATRICALS    IN    GOTHAM. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Sentence  of  Patrick  Collins. 

Superior  Court,  Department  No.  11. 
San  Francisco,  February  12,  1894. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  Argonaut  of  to-day,  in  its  leader,  third  column, 
page  one,  line  one,  says  :  "  In  October  last,  for  example,  a  savage  beast  hacked 
his  wife  to  death.  A  jury  convicted  him,  and  on  Saturday  last  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged— on  April  13th.  What  good  purpose  can  possibly  be  served  by  giving 
this  wretch  two  months  and  ten  days  of  life?"  Now,  then,  the  conviction  and 
sentence  of  Pat.  Collins  was  an  incident  of  my  court,  and  I  feel  an  interest 
in  anything  anent  the  matter  that  you  think  worthy  of  printing  in  the  A  rgonaut. 
The  entire  editorial  is  pleasant  reading  ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  matter  quoted,  it 
is  not  accurate  writing.  On  the  score  of  professional  courtesy  in  particular, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  you  will  desire  to  set  me  right,  I  am  sure.  In 
the  editorial  you  refer  to  "the  new  law";  but  an  important  feature  of  "the 
new  law  "  must  have  escaped  your  attention.  Section  1,217  of  tne  Penal  Code, 
as  amended  by  the  legislature  of  1891  (Statute  1891),  provides  that:  "When 
judgment  of  death  is  rendered,  a  warrant  of  execution  signed  by  the  judge  and 
attested  by  the  clerk,  etc.,  shall  be  made,  etc.,  and  that  the  warrant  shall  fix  a 
day  for  carrying  the  judgment  into  execution,  which  day  shall  not  be  less  than 
sixty  nor  more  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  judgment."  Collins  was 
sentenced  on  February  3d  to  be  hanged  on  Friday,  April  13th.  Friday  is 
"hangman's-day."  The  legal  rule  for  computing  time,  as  you  are  aware,  ex- 
cludes the  first  day  and  includes  the  last ;  therefore,  Collins  had,  by  the  warrant, 
a  margin  of  nine  days  only  over  the  time  given  hint  by  the  statute',  and,  as 
touching  that  margin,  I  do  not  remember  of  any  instance,  since  Jeffrey's  time, 
where  a  court  has  sentenced  a  murderer  to  be  hanged  on  the  day  following  the 
expiration  of  the  period  afforded  him  by  law,  presumably  for  repentance.  Such 
haste  would  be  indecent. 

A  few  days  ago  the  attorneys  for  Collins  filed  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 
I  had  denied  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and,  in  denying  the  motion,  took  some 
pains  to  express  my  opinion  upon  the  law  and  facts  of  the  case.  The  opinion 
was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Law  four nal  of  February  gth  and  10th, 
and  a  perusal  of  it  will  satisfy  you,  I   am  sure,  that  I  am  not  troubled  much 

1th  sentimental  notions  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  judge  of  one  of  the 
"An  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  from  a  judgment  of 


Modjcska     in    "  Magda" —Camille    d'Arville    as    Prince     Kam 
"Venus"— A  Troupe   of  Women    Play  "As  Vou 
Like  It" — Coquelin  and  Hading. 


criminal  courts. 

viction  stays  the  execution  of  the  judgment  in  all  capital  cases. 


(Sec. 


243,  Penal  Code.)  You  will  readily  understand,  therefore— an  appeal  having 
been  taken— that  the  hanging  of  Collins  is  likely  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  day 
appointed.  . 

With  great  respect,  and  with  the  rtquest  that  you  publish  this  letter,  f  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours;  '  Edward  A.  UliLCHER. 


The  closing  week  of  the  season  has  not  been  active  in 
dramatic  circles.  "Tannhauser"  has  been  revived  at  the 
Metropolitan,  with  Fraulein  Pevny  as  Venus.  Her  voice 
is  agreeable  and  her  figure  splendid  ;  the  audience  voted  her 
superb.  She  did  not  equal  Melba  as  Elizabeth,  but  who 
could?  There  are  few  ladies  on  the  stage  who  could  sing  the 
"Dichtheure  Halle"  as  the  fair  Australian  gives  it.  The 
appointments  were  complete,  the  ballet  graceful,  and  the 
audience  numerous  and  brilliant. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mme.  Modjeska  commenced  her 
season  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  with  Sudermann's  "  Magda,"  the 
piece  which  was  produced  here  two  or  three  years  ago  under 
the  title  of  "  Heimath."  It  belongs  to  the  new  German 
realistic  school,  and  has  a  flavor  akin  to  that  of  "Young 
Mrs.  Tanqueray."  Magda  is  the  daughter  of  a  Prussian 
major  of  the  Friedrich  school.  She  refuses  to  marry  a  pas- 
tor whom  her  father  presents  to  her,  and  to  escape  his  wrath, 
flies  the  famijy  domicile.  Turning  up  penniless  and  friend- 
less at  Berlin,  she  accepts  the  protection  of  a  court  coun- 
cilor, to  whom  she  bears  a  child.  It  is  discovered  that  she 
possesses  a  remarkable  voice  ;  she  deserts  her  lover  as  she 
had  deserted  her  father,  and  goes  on  the  stage,  whence, 
loaded  with  fame  and  fortune,  she  visits  the  home  of  her 
youth.  She  is  coldly  received,  and  the  major  insists  on  her 
marriage  to  her  seducer ;  he  is  willing,  but  he  refuses  to 
recognize  his  son,  and  the  major  draws  his  pistol  to  shoot 
him.  At  that  moment  the  old  man  is  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy, and  the  play  ends  in  smoke  and  gloom. 

People  forget  the  immorality  of  the  plot  in  view  of  the 
tedium  of  the  dialogue.  All  the  personages  preach  sermons 
to  each  other  ;  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  is  expounded  from  every  possible  point  of  view 
and  with  infinite  elaboration.  Such  didactic  discourse  was 
surely  never  heard  on  the  stage  before.  It  was  only  en- 
dured by  the  audience  through  admiration  for  Modjeska's 
delicacy  of  method,  charm  of  temperament,  simplicity,  and 
grace  of  style.  Magda  is  a  selfish,  vain  person,  who  is  al- 
ways thinking  of  herself  and  craving  admiration.  To  the 
comfort  of  others  she  never  devotes  a  thought.  Modjeska 
made  her  a  creature  of  emotion  and  impulse,  who  oversteps  the 
moral  law  through  her  devotion  to  her  art,  and  whose  soul 
is  divided  between  love  for  her  child  and  her  memory  of  her 
early  guilt  That  is  a  creature  who  may  command  the  ad- 
miration and  pity  of  a  sympathetic  spectator,  but  it  is  not  the 
personage  whom  Sudermann  drew.  The  taste  which. the 
play  leaves  in  the  mouth  is  bitter. 

The  close  of  the  season  has  brought  to  life  the  usual  crop 
of  funny  pieces.  One  is  called  "The  Rainmakers,'1  and  is 
saved  by  a  scene  in  which  a  genuine  rainfall  takes  place  on 
the  stage,  and  is  followed  by  a  hurricane,  in  which  a  house 
is  blown  down  and  the  performers  are  divested  of  their 
clothing  by  the  fury  of  the  wind.  Another  belongs  to  the 
mock  classic  musical  farces  of  which  "La  Belle  He*lene" 
was  a  type.  It  is  entitled  "A  Trip  to  Venus."  The  Grand 
Llama  of  Thibet,  feeling  bored  in  his  dominions,  mounts  an 
electrical  car  and  travels  to  the  planet  Venus.  There  the  god- 
dess of  that  name  falls  in  love  with  him,  to  the  exasperation 
of  the  god  Mars,  and  the  usual  droll  scenes  of  love  and  jeal- 
ousy ensue.  Venus  is  a  young  lady  of  beautiful  face  and 
form,  whose  name  on  the  earth  is  Miss  Johnson.  The  Khan 
of  Tartary  is  represented  by  Mile.  Camille  d'Arville,  who  has 
played  in  your  city.  The  piece,  for  the  music  of  which  Mr. 
Kerker  is  responsible,  was  produced  some  months  ago  in 
Boston,  and  had  quite  a  run  there  ;  the  good  people  of  the 
Hub  take  their  fun  with  an  admixture  of  sobriety.  Here  it 
is  voted  rather  dull,  though  some  of  the  airs  are  catchy. 

At  the  leading  theatres  there  has  been  no  change  of  bilL 
At  the  Garden,  the  Woman's  troupe  produced  "  As  You 
Like  It"  on  Monday.  The  male  parts  were  taken  by  Mme. 
Janauschek,  Miss  Grace  Huntington,  Miss  Annie  Firmin, 
Mary  le  Vere,  Alice  Leigh,  Bertha  Ricci,  etc.  Mary  Shaw 
was  excellent  in  Rosalind,  though  in  page's  dress  she 
seemed  so  robust  and  manly  that  Maude  Banks  as  Orlando 
looked  feminine  by  her  side.  The  performance  has  been 
witnessed  by  many  of  the  best  judges  of  art  ;  they  declare 
that  they  never  saw  the  piece  better  played.  There  are,  in- 
deed, few  men  who  could  give  the  speeches  of  the  melancholy 
Jaques  better  than  Mme.  Janauschek.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  fashion  of  casting  women  for  all  the  parts  will  live.  It 
will  be  a  peculiar  illustration  of  the  whirligig  of  time. 
Shakespeare  never  saw  a  real  woman  in  the  part  of  Rosalind 
or  Celia  ;  we  may  come  to  see  men  tabooed  in  the  part  of 
Orlando  and  the  duke. 

Two  plays  which  are  new  to  New  Yorkers  were  produced 
on  Monday.  One  is  Henry  Pettit's  "Woman's  Revenge," 
which  was  played  here  at  the  American  simultaneously  with 
its  production  in  your  city.  It  was  only  fairly  successful, 
though  Arthur  Lawrence  played  Jephtha  Grimwade,  and 
Minnie  Seligman  took  the  part  of  Mary  Lonsdale.  The 
play  struck  our  people  as  draggy.  A  society  play  written 
by  Henry  Guy  Carleton  for  John  Drew,  and  entitled  "The 
Butterflies,"  was  also  performed  on  the  same  night.  Drew 
plays  a  gay,  jovial  young  American,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a 
spendthrift,  but  is  rescued  from  ruin  by  his  love  for  a  young 
girl  whom  he  saves  from  drowning.  The  action  takes  place 
at  watering-places,  among  which  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  and 
Lenox,  Mass.,  are  conspicuous,  and  the  local  color  is  good. 

Coquelin  and  Hading  are  winging  their  flight  to  Paris. 
There  is  some  controversy  over  Hading,  some  contending 
that  she  stands  at  the  head  of  her  profession,  while  others 
aver  that  she  is  only  a  fairly  good  comedienne  with  a  pretty 
face.  About  Coquelin  all  are  agreed.  Theatre-goers  admit 
to  a  man  that  he  is  without  a  rival  in  high  comedy,  and  all 
regret  that  he  will  not  take  back  to  France  the  r  rd  to 
whi*~h  his  genius  entitled  b'm. ...  .  Fl  - 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  new  book  by  W.  W.  Story  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  "A  Poet's  Portfolio  :  Later  Readings  " 
is  to  be  the  title,  and  like  the  shorter.  "  He  and  She  : 
A  Poet's  Portfolio,'  to  which  it  is  a  sequel,  it  is  said 
to  consist  of  a  dialogue — setting  forth  the  masculine 
and  feminine  points  of  view  in  affairs  of  letters  and 
art  —  interspersed  with  readings  from  the  author's 
verses. 

Mr.  John  Bonner,  the  author  of  "A  Child's  His- 
tory of  France  "and  other  works,  has  written  "A 
Child's  History  of  Spain,"  which  will  appear  from  the 
press  of  Harper  &  Brothers  next  week. 

The  last  number  of  the  Idler  has  an  interview  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London,  wherein  that 
gentleman  m  ikes  this  statement :  ' '  Kipling  is  a  rela- 
tive of  my  wife's,  though  he  does  not  know  it."  The 
poet  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  observing  this  asser- 
tion, thus  dances  round  it : 

"  The  secrets  of  the  sea  are  hii>,  the  mysteries  of  Ind, 
He  knows  minutely  every  way  in  which  mankind  has 

sinned, 
He  has  by  heart  the  lightships  'twixt  the  Goodwins  and 

the  Cape, 
The  language  of  the  elephant,  the  ethics  of  the  ape ; 
He    knows  the  slang  of   Silver   Street,   the   horrors   of 

Lahore, 
And   how  the   man -seal  breasts   the   waves  that  buffet 

Labrador ; 
He  knows   Samoan   Stevenson,  he    knows    the   Yankee 

Twain, 
The  value  of  Theosophy,  of  cheek,  and  Mr.  Caine ; 
He  knows  each  fine  gradation  'twixt  the  General  and  the 

sub, 
The  terms  employed  by  Atkins  when  they  sling  him  from 

a  pub. ; 
He  knows    an   Ekka   pony's    points,   the  leper's   drear 

abode, 
The  seamy  side  of  Simla,  the  flaring  Mile  End  Road  ; 
He  knows  the  Devil's  tone  to  souls  too  pitiful  to  damn. 
He    knows     the    taste    of    every    regimental     mess    in 

'charn.' ; 
He  knows  enough  to  annotate  the  Bible,  verse  by  verse. 
And  how  to  draw  the  shekels  from  the  British  public's 

purse. 
But,  varied  though  his  knowledge  is,  it  has  its  limita- 
tion ; 
Alas,  he  doesn't  know  he's  Dr.  Parker's  wife's  relation." 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  collected  his  "  Studies 
of  the  Stage  "  into  a  volume  shortly  to  be  published 
in  the  American  Essayist  Series.  Among  the  nine 
subjects  treated  are  "  The  Dramatization  of  Novels," 
"The  Dramatic  Outlook  in  America,"  "The  Old 
Comedies,"  "A  Plea  for  Farce,"  and  "The  Play- 
ers," the  club  which  Edwin  Booth  founded  for  fol- 
lowers of  art,  literature,  and  the  drama. 

The  late  Edward  Fitzgerald  once  rewrote  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  child  friend  the  story  of  Dickens's 
Little  Nell.  The  manuscript  is  still  in  existence, 
and  it  may  be  printed  some  day. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  quoted  as  saying  of  Hawthorne, 
the  other  day  : 

"  He  went  his  solitary  way  through  life,  like  a  whale 
through  the  crowds  of  lesser  fishes  in  the  sea.  You  might 
stand  iu  your  boat  and  hurl  your  harpoon  at  him  as  he 
passed — it  was  hit  or  miss.  If  you  succeeded  io  bringing 
him  to,  1 
stracted 
have  another  chance  for  a  year." 

Julian  Ralph,  the  clever  journalist,  has  been  an- 
noyed for  more  than  a  year  by  an  impostor,  who  has 
been  using  his  name  in  the  South  and  West.  So 
cleverly  has  his  pseudo  double  managed  the  decep- 
tion, that  it  has  taken  nearly  two  years  to  discover 
and  expose  him. 

Of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Barrack-Room  Ballads" 
more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  in  England. 

"  Nursery  rhymes  from  a  novel  point  of  view  "  is 
what  the  St.  James's  Gazette  dubs  the  following 
effusions : 

"  Author  of  '  Dodo,'  quite  the  mode,  O 
How  dots  your  novel  grow  ? 
With  profanity  shocking,  and  great  show  of  stocking, 
And  '  smart '  folks  all  in  a  row. 

"  Miss  Sarah  Grand,  of  doubtful  brand, 
How  doesyour  novel  grow? 
With  females  neurotic,  and  morals  exotic. 
And  wicked,  bad  men  in  a  row. 

"  Now  Rudyard  Kipling,  omniscient  stripling, 
How  does  your  novel  grow  ? 
With  Simla  flirtations,  and  Tommy's  libations. 
And  blank  words  all  in  a  row. 

"  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  with  your  spasms  and  throbs, 
How  does  your  novel  grow? 
With  cynical  sneers  at  young  Love  and  his  tears, 
And  epigrams  all  in  a  row. 

"  O  all  ye  toilers  at  three  vol.  pot-boilers, 
How  do  your  novels  grow? 
With  gossip  and  gadding,  and  plenty  of  padding, 
And  coronets  all  in  a  row." 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  library  that  it 
is  particularly  rich  in  the  classical  and  theological  de- 
partments ;  that  there  is  probably  not  a  single  theo- 
logical work  missing  which  has  seen  the  light  since 
the  owner  matriculated  at  Oxford,  in  1828.  Most  of 
these  books  were  presented  to  him  by  their  authors. 

The  new  volume  of  eighteen  short  stories  by 
Thomas  Hardy  will  bear  the  title,  "Life's  Little 
Ironies." 

A  French  novelist's  unusual  predicament  is  thus 
described  by  James  Payn  in  tint  Illustrated  London 
News  : 

"A  French  novelist  has  an  advantage  over  an  English 
one    in    many   ways:    in  the   phrase   of   the   moralist,  he 
'stoops   to  offal,'  or,   more  politely,   is   not  'actuated  by 
motives  of  delicacy  "  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the   conventional 
opinion  that  vice  revealed  is  less  attractive  than  vice  con- 
cealed, he  thereby  secures  a  large  audience.     There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  limit  to  his   proceedings  as  regards  per- 
all'i'.ion,  which  would  hardly  be  imposed  upon  a 
in    nU  country.     If  a  criminal  here  is  found  guilty 
.irdering  hU  first  wife,  with  very  strong  suspicions  ot 
-  'i  ,g  Jiade  away  with  his  second,  and  should  escape  with 
of    imprisonment,    the    sensation    novelist   would 


to,  he  was  genial  enough  company  for  awhile,  in  his  ab- 
:ted  Olympian  way.    If  you  miss 


1  missed,  you  would  hardly 


run  little  risk  of  an  action  for  libel  in  founding  a  story 
upon  the  circumstances  in  question.  But  M.  Edouard 
Rod  has  done  this  very  thing,  and  the  newspaper  which 
secured  the  serial  rights  of  his  story  is  sued  for  damages  to 
the  convict's  '  good  reputation.'  It  may  be,  and,  indeed, 
unfortunately  is,  quite  true  that  he  murdered  his  first  wife  ; 
but  is  t/tat  any  reason,  is  his  indignant  plea,  that  he  should 
be  accused  of  another  crime  concerning  which  the  jury,  at 
most,  could  only  return  a  verdict  of  '  not  proven'?  To  a 
sensitive  nature — even  though  he  may  be 'languishing  in 
chains  ' — such  a  charge  must  be  almost  insupportable,  and 
he  naturally  seeks  pecuniary  compensation,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  sympathizing  satirist,  '  I  wish  he  may  get 
it! '" 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Pasquier  Memoirs," 
the  first  volume  of  which  aroused  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread interest,  is  in  preparation  for  publication  this 
month.  The  period  treated  of  is  the  most  eventful 
and  dramatic  in  Napoleon's  career — from  1812  to 
1814,  inclusive. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  new 
French  review  are  taken  from  the  Athenceum  ; 

"  Although  a  fortniehtly  review,  of  the  external  type  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  some  respects  the  Revue  de 
Paris  will  be  more  akin  to  the  great  English  monthlies. 
There  will  be  no  chronicle  of  art,  literature,  music,  the 
drama,  contributed  by  an  established  staff;  butonall  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  the  Revue  de  Paris  will  address  itself  di- 
rectly to  the  writers,  French  or  foreign,  most  capable  of 
treating  them.  It  will  have  no  definite  bias,  religious  or 
political ;  the  names  of  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  Prince 
RoIarTd  Bonaparte,  and  M.  Godefroy  Cavaignac  are  a 
guaranty  of  its  political  independence.  Historical  articles 
are  promised  for  the  forthcoming  numbers  from  the  pens 
of  MM.  Sorrel,  Gaston  Paris,  Jusserand,  A.  Vandal,  and 
others.  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  will  write  on  Pascal's 
method,  M.  Pierre  Loti  on  Loyola,  Arvede  Barine  will  dis- 
cuss the  ethics  of  Ibsen,  M.  Emile  Faguet  the  talent  of  M. 
Brunetiere,  M.  Jules  Lemaltre  '  La  Chanson  au  XIX. 
Siecle.'  M.  Jules  Simon  will  contribute  his  souvenirs  of 
M.  Ernest  Renan,  while  the  review  has  secured  an  unpub- 
lished chapter  of  M.  Ernest  Renan's  on  Philo  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  is  not  less  fortunate  in  fiction.  It  will  open  with 
a  novel  by  M.  Anatole  France  ('  Scrupules  de  Femmes  'J,  to 
be  followed  by  '  Deux  Jeunes  Filles,"  by  M.  Ludovic 
Halevy,  and  '  Idylle  Tragique,'  by  M.  Paul  Bourget. 
Gyp  will  contribute  '  Le  Manage  de  Chiffon,'  Alphonse 
Daudet  '  Quinze  Ans  de  Mariage.*  The  vounger  novelists, 
MM.  Paul  Margueritte,  Paul  Hervieu,  Marcel  Prevost, 
Maurice  Barres,  and  J.  Ricard  will  also  be  represented. 
We  believe  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  editorship  will  be 
shared  by  MM.  Louis  Gauderax  and  James  Darmesteter, 
and  that  the  well-known  publisher,  M.  PaulCalmann  Le"vy, 
is  the  principal  shareholder." 

The  initial  number  was  promised  for  the  first  of 

February 

The  only  unpublished  manuscripts  left  by  Con- 
stance Fenimore  Woolson  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  her  publishers,  and  are  few  in  number.  Her 
story,  "  A  Transplanted  Boy,"  printed  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  one  of  the  magazines,  was  written 
two  years  ago  as  one  of  a  series  devoted  to  Italian 
life,  of  which  she  had  written  enough  to  make  a 
small  volume. 

New    Publications. 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge's  novel,  "The  Heir  of  Red- 
clyffe,"  has  been  issued  in  the  Rialto  Series  pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  75 
cents. 

"  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  illustrated  with  wood-en- 
gravings by  J.  D.  Cooper  after  designs  by  Stanley 
Berkeley,  has  been  issued  as  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
the  new  Dryburgh  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Waverley  Novels.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Christina  Chard,"  by  Mrs.  Campbell- Praed,  is  a 
clever  novel  of  English  life.  It  has  an  Australian 
girl  for  its  heroine,  and  the  action  ranges  from  a 
fashionable  painter's  studio  in  St.  John's  Wood  to 
the  opera  house  in  Vienna.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Big  Brother,"  by  Annie  Fellows-Johnston,  an 
amusing  little  story  of  children,  has  been  issued  in 
the  Cozy  Corner  Series,  which  are  intended  to  beguile 
idle  half-hours  in  the  train  or  elsewhere  and  are  im- 
partially original  or  selected.  Published  by  the 
Joseph  Knight  Company,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  A  Gray  Eye  or  So,"  by  Frank  Frankfort  Moore, 
author  of  "  I  Forbid  the  Banns,"  is  a  story  of  Irish 
country-house  life,  the  personages  being  Irish  noble- 
men, politicians,  pretty  women,  an  American  mill- 
ionaire, and  other  interesting  personages.  There 
is,  of  course,  plenty  of  love-making  in  the  book,  and 
in  addition  are  some  clever  character-sketching  and 
not  a  few  neatly  turned  epigrams.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  "History  of  Chile,"  by  A.  U.  Hancock,  lias 
been  issued  as  the  second  volume  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  Series.  It  is,  we  understand, 
the  first  history  of  Chile  in  the  English  language, 
and  covers  the  period  of  conquest  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  colonial  period,  the  revolt  against  Spain,  and  the 
subsequent  history.  It  is  illustrated  and  provided 
with  maps,  gives  the  constitution  of  Chile,  and  is  in- 
dexed. Published  by  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

"  St.  Andrews  "  is  the  title  of  a  large  and  sightly 
book  in  which  Andrew  Lang  has  recorded  the  his- 
tory of  the  Scotch  town  of  St.  Andrews  and  of  "  the 
oldest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  academic  of  Scot- 
tish universities."  Many  famous  men  have  trod  the 
halls  of  St.  Andrews,  and  its  annals  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  To 
the  grateful  task  of  narrating  their  history,  Mr. 
Lang  has  brought  the  charms  of  his  facile  pen,  and 
the  book  is  embellished  with  several  illustrations  by 
T.  Hodgf;.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York. 

There  are  two  short  stories  in  "  Ouida's  "  latest 
book,  "Two  Offenders  "—which,  by  the  way,  is 
dedicated  to  Guy  de  Maupassant,  "  astre  trop  vite 
disparu."     The  first  is  "An  Ingrate,"  the  story  of  an 


old  artist  who  loves  his  boy,  his  dog,  and  his  free- 
dom, and  he  is  "  ungrateful "  because  he  is  forced  to 
accept  the  benefits  of  a  great  charitable  home  for 
such  improvident  sons  of  Bohemia  as  he.  It  is  a 
pathetic,  if  overdrawn,  picture,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  a  redeeming  trait  in  the  other  tale,  "An 
Assassin,"  which  reeks  with  noisome  filth.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
price,  $1.00. 

An  admirable  book  for  teachers  is  "  School  Man- 
agement," by  Emerson  E.  While,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
It  is  a  practical  treatise  based  on  experience,  obser- 
vation, and  study,  and  covers  the  subject  pretty 
thoroughly.  Under  the  head  of  school  government  it 
discusses  "  The  Teacher  as  Governor,"  "  Conditions 
of  Easy  Control,"  and  "  Mechanical  Devices,"  and 
under  moral  training  the  heads  are  "  Principles," 
"  Will  Training,"  "  School  Incentives,"  "  Punish- 
ment," "  Moral  Instruction,"  "  Materials  for  Moral 
Lessons,"  and  "  Religion  in  the  Schools."  The 
book  is  carefully  indexed.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  A  Superfluous  Woman"  is  a  novel  which,  from 
its  theme  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated,  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  author  of  "The 
Heavenly  Twins."  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who 
has  been  brought  up  to  see  the  advisability  of  making 
a  great  match.  But  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  in  the  person  of  Lord  Heriot — wealthy,  dissi- 
pated, aristocratic,  and  degenerate — she  rebels  and 
flies  to  the  Highlands.  Here  she  falls  in  love  with  a 
Scotch  peasant,  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  but  her 
pride  keeps  her  from  marrying  him,  and  she  goes 
back  and  weds  Lord  Heriot.  The  painful  conse- 
quences of  that  marriage  are  treated  at  length  and 
plainly  by  the  author.  Published  by  the  Cassell 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Comment  On  Sauve  un  Empire,"  by  Baron 
Edouard  le  Jeune,  formerly  Belgiau  consul,  and 
Diran  Bey,  ex-functionary  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment, is  a  review  of  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  the  Second  and  an  account  of  Turkey  as  it  is 
to-day,  politically,  socially,  and  financially.  The 
second  chapter  describes  Turkey  on  the  accession  of 
the  present  Sultan,  and  the  succeeding  chapters  are 
devoted  to  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture; 
finances  ;  array  and  marine  forces ;  public  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  general  administration  and  imperial 
policy.  There  is  much  valuable  matter  in  the  book. 
It  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  George  E.  P. 
Hall,  the  Sultan's  consular  representative  at  San 
Francisco.     Published  by  Georges  Carre,  Paris. 

"  The  Spanish  Pioneers,"  by  Charles  F.  Lummis, 
is  a  book  for  which  much  is  claimed,  but  not  more 
than  it  deserves.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  young 
Anglo-Saxon  reader  opportunity  to  know  the  great 
deeds  of  the  Spanish  explorers,  travelers,  and  con- 
querors, with  a  fullness  of  detail  and  just  meed  of 
praise  that  English  historians  have  denied  them. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  which  he 
tells  "  The  Broad  Story,"  gives  sketches  of  "  Speci- 
men Pioneers,"  and  narrates  "The  Greatest  Con- 
quest." Those  who  have  read*  any  of  Mr.  Lum- 
mis's  books  are  familiar  with  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
lively  style  of  narration  that  characterize  his  work, 
and  will  not  be  disappointed  in  "  The  Spanish  Pio- 
neers." Published  by  A,  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  Across  the  Isthmus  to  California  in  '52"  is  the 
title  of  a  work  in  which  Sarah  Merriam  Brooks 
has  described  her  voyage  to  the  new  El  Dorado  in 
the  later  days  of  the  gold  fever.  She  came  from 
Boston,  and  had  excellent  letters,  but  that  did  not 
save  her  from  having  to  endure  many  hardships, 
from  the  time  "  parties  from  New  York  "  were  dis- 
covered to  have  secured  the  stateroom  she  had  paid 
for,  until  she  had  passed  the  isthmus  and  had  nearly 
reached  her  destination.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  strange  sights  to  see,  pleasant  companions  to 
make  the  long  journey  with,  and  adventures,  amus- 
ing and  pathetic,  to  describe  ;  and  from  all  these 
Mrs.  Brooks  has  made  an  entertaining  book,  which 
has  also  its  historical  value.  Published  by  Payot, 
Upham  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

We  have  heard  a  man  severely  spoken  of  (says  the 
Saturday  Review)  as  one  "  who  trifled  with  the  feel- 
ings of  married  ladies."  This  delightful  expression, 
itself  coined  by  a  married  lady,  is  full  of  moral  mat- 
ter. The  more  one  reflects  on  it,  the  more  do  ethical 
questions  of  a  novel  and  perplexing  nature  appear 
on  the  moral  horizon.  For  instance,  have  married 
ladies  any  right  to  "  feelings  "  ?  If  they  have  "  feel- 
ings," what  should  the  conduct  of  the  person  blamed 
have  been  in  that  regard  ?  Would  the  fair  philoso- 
pher have  blamed  him  more,  or  less,  if  he  had  not 
trifled,  but  provided  a  chaise  and  four,  as  occasion 
demanded  ?  To  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  unmarried 
ladies  we  all  admit,  theoretically,  to  be  wrong  ;  but 
what  moral  code  condemns  it  ?  Moral  codes  leave  it 
alone.  They  leave  the  whole  subject  alone  ;  yet  it 
is  a  most  important  subject,  affects  the  whole  of  life 
and  character,  and  here,  just  where  instruction  is 
most  needed,  instruction  is  withheld.  The  young 
are  left  to  casual  ideas  of  honor  and  "  form."  We 
may  be  told  that  the  golden  rule  applies  to  this  as  to 
all  the  other  circumstances  of  life.  We  should  do 
to  others  as  we  wish  that  others  should  do  to  us. 
But,  with  submission,  we  venture  to  doubt  whether 
the  golden  rule  does  help  us  here.  Let  each  man 
remember  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  would,  we 
think,  have  decidedly  preferred  that  Miss  Brown 
should  trifle  with  his  feelings  than  that  she  should 
leave  his  feelings  entirely  alone,  and  pass  him 
by  as  one  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.  It  is 
proverbially  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all.  Now,  the  male  subject  prefers 
to  be  done  unto  thus  rather  than  not  to  be  done  unto 
at  all.  Thus  he  may  argue  that  if  he  in  turn  has 
trifled  with  the  feelings  of  the  fair,  he  has  not,  so  far, 
infringed  the  golden  rule.  She,  loo,  may  prefer  a 
lover  who  "  came  short  "  to  absolute  neglect  on  his 
part,  or  to  an  honorable  but  rather  marked  flight  by 
the  young  man  into  Central  Africa.  This  perplexity 
recurs  in  the  case  of  absolute  jilting.  Men  are 
usually  hard  on  a  man  jilt.  They  say  he  ought  to  be 
kicked.  But  ladies  usually  defend  the  sinner.  They 
say  they  would  rather  be  jilted  than  married  by  a 
wooer  whose  heart  had  flitted  elsewhere,  or  was  not 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  whole  concern.  Men. 
at  least  in  novels,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  particular. 
This,  of  course,  complicates  the  question  terribly. 
Thus  regarded,  a  man  may  jilt,  because  ladies, 
speaking  in  the  abstract,  say  that  they  prefer  this 
line  of  conduct.  Woman  may  not  jilt,  because  man 
wants  to  marry  her,  whether  or  no,  and  chance  it, 
being  confident  in  his  power  of  winning  her  heart  in 
the  post-nuptial  style,  so  common  in  fiction. 


If  any  one  doubts  that  amusement  is  a  serious 
business  be  may  easily  correct  his  views  (says  Life) 
by  remarking  the  entire  equanimity  with  which 
"  society  "  contemplates  the  approach  of  Lent.  One 
reason  for  this  resigned  attitude  undoubtedly  is  that 
going  to  balls  as  a  steady  diversion  is  not  all  that  the 
fancy  might  paint.  Man  that  is  born  of  woman, 
when  he  has  reached  years  of  discretion,  loves  to 
sleep.  At  least  he  loves  to  have  slept.  To  spend  in 
waltzing  the  hours  that  are  meet  for  slumber  may 
do  on  occasion  for  variety's  sake,  but  the  habit  of  it 
does  not  grow  on  its  victim.  He  knows  plenty  of 
better  ways  of  making  life  worth  living  than  going 
to  balls.  The  truth  is  that  in  this  blessed  land  of 
Protestant  piety  we  have  dispensed  with  all  the 
asperities  of  Lent  and  retained  all  its  amenities. 
As  adapted  to  our  conditions,  it  relieves  us  of  obli- 
gations which  have  become  irksome  without  depriv- 
ing us  of  any  rational  felicity  which  we  enjoy.  It 
puts  a  stop  to  dances,  and  gives  us  dinners  instead, 
and,  of  course,  we  prefer  dinners  as  being  far  less 
laborious  than  dances,  and  much  more  filling  at  the 
price.  It  has  been  recognized  these  many  seons 
that  life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  amusements. 
It  is  in  Lent  that  the  Utopian  vision  of  a  fife  without 
an  amusement  comes  nearest  to  being  realized.  Ex- 
cused from  the  heated  pursuit  of  a  whole  class  of 
pleasures,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  feel  relieved 
and  happy.  We  are  happy,  comparatively,  all 
through  Lent ;  the  only  trouble  with  it,  as  we  have 
improved  it,  being  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 


"  Men  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ungrateful.  A  man 
complains  that  women  make  too  much  effort  to  enter- 
tain him.  He  conceives  in  this  matter  that  he  is 
speaking  for  his  kind  and  not  for  himself.  All  young 
men  suffer  in  this  way.  When  a  young  man  visits  a 
girl,  she  seems  to  be  filled  with  the  nervous  desire  of 
making  things  pleasant  for  him.  She  drags  up 
topics  of  conversation  and  tries  them  on  him. 
Nothing  is  more  humiliating  to  a  man  than  this  effort 
to  make  talk.  Another  girl,  fancying  that  he  desires 
to  talk  about  himself,  will  question  him  about  his 
pursuits.  Another-,  desiring  to  show  her  interest  in 
him,  will  scold  him  prettily  for  some  trivial  fault 
that  he  may  be  put  on  his  defense.  Another, 
wishing  to  relieve  him  entirely  of  responsi- 
bility, will  address  him  as  if  he  was  a  popular 
assembly.  '  Why  don't  they  let  a  man  alone  ? '  he 
plaintively  inquires.  When  a  man  takes  the  pleas- 
ure or  the  trouble  of  paying  an  evening  visit,  when 
a  man  deliberately  forsakes  a  world  of  streaming 
lights,  of  billiards,  cigars,  music,  and  skirt- dancing, 
and  sequesters  himself  in  a  room  with  petticoated 


in  a  mood  to  be  respected.  He  may  be  prepared 
for  a  little  initiative  himself.  Perhaps  he  may  not 
feel  like  talking,  and  enjoys  rather  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  two.  In  any  case,  the  girl  of  fine  sympa- 
thies will  consciously  or  unconsciously  perceive  her 
visitor's  mood  and  adapt  herself  to  it,  rather  than 
begin  at  once  to  put  him  through  his  paces,  or  to 
exhibit  iier  own.  There  is  no  grace  of  hospitality 
more  valuable  than  this."  But  if  the  man  does  not 
want  to  talk  or  be  talked  to,  what  does  he  go  to  see 
her  for  ? 

An  innovation  in  theatre-parties  was  introduced  at 
a  New  York  theatre  the  other  night.  A  large 
theatre-party  took  possession  of  the  first  two  rows  in 
the  balcony.  The  arrangement  was  even  more  sig- 
nificant. All  the  women  sat  in  the  front  row  and  all 
the  men  in  the  second  row.  The  decorative  effect 
of  this  flower-like  row  of  women  against  the  magpie 
background  of  men  was  not  lost  on  the  house. 
Naturally  there  were  other  advantages.  No  one 
would  intimate  that  the  facility  of  going  out  between 
the  acts  was  considered.  But  places  could  be 
changed  as  at  a  progressive  euchre-party  and  con- 
versation carried  on  over  shoulders  that  would  be 
possible  under  no  other  disposition  of  the  talkers. 
It  is  curious,  but  conversation  never  seems  so  inter- 
esting either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear  as  when  carried 
on  over  the  shoulders.  The  attitude  suggests  confi- 
dences and  implies  their  return. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Banks,  the  American  girl-reporter, 
who  advertised  in  the  English  papers  for  social 
sponsors  who,  for  a  consideration,  would  launch  her 
in  English  society,  has  been  making  further  revela- 
tions in  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  from  which  we  take 
the  following :  "Although  I  had  intended  that  my 
advertisement  should  appeal  to  lady  chaperons  only, 
I  received  some  rather  flattering  offers  from  members 
of  the  opposite  sex.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  letters  was  as  follows  : 

"  '  Possibly  you  may  desire  to  enter  London  society  with 
the  idea  of  what  is  called  "  settling"  yourself.  You  may 
be  more  or  less  alone  in  England,  and,  perhaps,  you  like 
this  country,  its  society,  and  customs.  You  would  possi- 
bly desire  to  marry  an  Englishman  of  high  social  position, 
who  could  place  you  in  a  certain  circle  where  you  would 
lead  others.  I  am  a  man  who  holds  a  first-rate  position. 
I  am  a  country  gentleman,  have  a  fine  place,  house,  and 
estate,  have  been  an  officer  in  a  distinguished  regiment, 
and  know  many  people  of  position  and  rank.  I  am  just  at 
present  in  London,  and  if  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
your  trouble  to  at  least  talk  the  matter  over,  I  would  treat 
you  with  all  honor  and  respect.  This  would,  of  course,  in- 
clude silence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  absolute 
necessity  that  you  should  be  a  ladv  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  when  I  mention  this,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  judge 
me  until  you  know  my  reasons  for  thus  putting  it.  What- 
ever fortune  you  have  would  be  always  your  own.  If 
you  think  well  of  what  I  have  written  you,  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  meet  you  at  whatever  time  you  may  appoint, 
at  your  own  residence  or  elsewhere.  Then  judge  me  and 
see  what  manner  of  man  I  am.*  " 

"This  communication  bore  the  stamp  of  a  well- 
known  West  End  Club.  Having  a  desire  to  follow 
up  the  matter,  I  made  an  appointment  for  the  gentle- 
man to  call.  On  the  afternoon  appointed  I  awaited 
him  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  hotel.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ray  suitor  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  fine-looking,  aristocratic  man  of 
middle  age.  His  manners  were  refined  and  elegant, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  was  dealing 
with  neither  a  fool  nor  a  knave,  but  with  a  thorough 
English  gentleman.  We  had  half  an  hour's  chat, 
in  which  my  social  aspirations  were  discussed  in  the 
most  business-like  manner.  I  did  not  give  my  real 
name,  neither  did  my  companion  tell  me  his  own. 
He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  widower  of  excellent 
position,  but  that  he  was  somewhat  financially  em- 
barrassed. He  wished  to  marry  a  lady  of  wealth, 
and  for  the  use  of  her  money  he  was  willing  to  give 
her  his  name  and  a  good  social  position.  After- 
ward I  made  some  investigations  in  regard  to  the 
man  ;  and  to  my  surprise  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
exactly  what  he  represented  himself  to  be  —  a 
country  gentleman  of  titled  family,  who  was  anxious 
to  recuperate  his  decaying  fortunes  by  marrying  an 
heiress — an  American  girl  preferred." 


A  peculiarity,  which  is  becoming  fashionable  in 
Constantinople,  is  the  growing  habit  of  Turks  to 
marry  Christian  women.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  Turks,  and  even  high  personages,  in  Con- 
stantinople who  have  French,  Italian,  German, 
Greek,  and  Armenian  wives.  The  children  born  of 
a  Christian  woman  are,  of  course,  brought  up  in  the 
Mussulman  faith,  but  the  mother  is  not  required  to 
change  her  religion.  Her  husband  never  asks  her 
to  abjure  her  faith.  The  Mussulmans  do  not  care 
very  much  to  convert  women.  There  are  many 
Turks,  and  even  former  ministers  and  generals,  who 
had  Christian  mothers.  One  worthy  Turk,  who 
married  a  Greek  lady,  extended  his  religious  toler- 
ance to  the  door  of  her  church.  He  used  to  accom- 
pany her  to  mass  every  Sunday,  leave  her  at  the  door 
of  the  edifice,  and  wait  for  her  in  a  neighboring  cafe\ 
At  the  close  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  he  always 
went  to  meet  her  as  she  came  out,  and  they  walked 
home  together. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  taa  of  the 
young  man — the  tea  that  he  gives,  and  to  which  he 
bids  all  the  women  and  a  few  of  the  men  of  his 
acquaintance.  At  the  present  day,  stalwart  youth, 
full  of  vigorous  manhood,  dudes  that  give  a  whole- 
some tone  to  dudedora,  men  of  healthy  instincts — 
good  fellows  at  the  clubs,  and  respectable  enough, 
too,  for  a  church  sociable— give  teas  and  respect 
themselves  thereafter.     This  (says  the  World  J  is  an 


outcome  of  a  better  state  of  things.  The  pictures 
that  hung  in  the  rooms  of  the  young  men  of  Thack- 
eray's time  are  now  turned  to  the  wall.  The  young 
man  of  the  time  who  is  worthy  not  only  of  his 
mother  and  sister,  but  of  his  fellows  at  the  club,  has 
a  real  home  even  if  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  surrounds 
himself  with  evidences  that  he  knows,  at  all  events, 
what  a  cultivated  mind  and  taste  demand,  which  is 
often  the  first  step  toward  their  possession.  "Why 
not  have  all  the  accessories  of  a  reputable  dwelling- 
place?"  Thus  reasons  the  young  man  of  to-day, 
and  so  feminine  curiosity  is  allowed  to  peek  into  the 
chamber  of  Pendennis,  where  even  Laura  once 
ventured  with  great  timidity  and  uncertainly.  The 
young  woman  of  to-day  is  used  to  the  young  man's 
apartments  by  this  time,  for  they  have  ceased  to  be- 
come mysteries  now  that  the  young  man  has  made 
them  fit  for  himself  to  live  in.  People  no  longer  live 
in  closets,  and  the  family  homestead  is  no  longer  the 
only  centre  of  social  life.  Society  penetrates  every- 
where, and  youth  and  beauty  drink  tea  with  the 
bachelor  and  make  life  in  his  chambers  as  delight- 
ful as  it  is  in  the  paternal  drawing  and  dining-rooms. 


In  the  full  report  which  the  British  census  com- 
missioners have  just  issued,  they  have  a  paragraph 
on  the  difficulty  of  getting  women  to  give  their 
correct  ages.  Most  women,  it  appears,  would  prefer 
to  remain  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  as  long  as 
possible  ;  many  more  now  claim  that  age  than  ten 
years  ago  there  were  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen.  This 
(asserts  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News)  is  merely  another  illustration  of  how 
slowly  fashians  spread  into  the  country,  for  five-and- 
twenty  is  too  young  to  be  fashionable  nowadays. 
The  age  of  the  heroine  has  steadily  gone  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  greater  difficulty  of  getting  settled 
in  life  in  these  modern  days.  Once,  all  girls  thought 
of  no  lot  in  life  as  possible  but  to  be  married  by  the 
time  they  were  twenty,  and  the  few  who  remained 
single  later  than  that  had  no  ideas  about  a  career, 
but  settled  down  as  maiden  aunts  without  more  ado. 
In  those  days,  of  course,  all  heroines  were  young, 
and  the  girl  who  had  not  got  over  wanting  to  be  a 
heroine  had  to  stop  young  for  the  purpose.  But  as 
the  struggle  for  life  has  got  more  and  more  intense 
for  the  educated  classes,  the  average  age  for  marriage 
has  risen  and  risen,  till  now  a  professional  man 
hardly  begins  to  think  of  settling  very  much  before 
thirty-five,  and,  accordingly,  the  woman'sage  of  mar- 
riage has  risen.  The  consequent  fact  that  the  heroine 
is  no  longer  Miss  in  her  teens,  but  grows  older 
and  older  each  publishing  season,  is  obvious  to 
readers  of  current  literature.  It  follows  that  when 
the  next  census  comes  along  the  middle-class  maiden 
who  now  can  not  consent  to  go  beyond  twenty-five 
will  be  able  to  stretch  a  point,  and  take  up  to  thirty 
in  her  range  of  youth.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
are  many  more  women  returned  as  married  than 
men  ;  it  seems  to  resemble  the  logic  of  the  Irish  law 
student  who  observed  that  "if  women  and  men 
understood  the  full  effect  of  the  marriage  laws,  many 
more  men  would  get  married,  but  fewer  women." 
The  commissioners  explain  their  paradox  by  the 
supposition  that  some  husbands  were  abroad,  and 
that  some  of  the  women  who  returned  themselves  as 
married  had  not  any  strict  right  to  do  so.  To  these 
theories  must  be  added  the  number  of  husbands 
among  the  lower  classes  who  desert  their  fam- 
ilies, and  would  then  declare  themselves  as  single. 
Of  reputed  centenarians,  there  are  one  hundred 
and  four  women  and  only  forty-two  men.  It 
appears  that  old  men  fall  victims  to  town  life 
conditions  far  more  easily  than  old  women  do. 
"  Men  die  earlier  than  women,  both  in  country  and 
town,  but  much  more  so  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former." 


Pears' 

No  soap  in 
the  world  is  so 
cheap. 

No  soap  in 
the  world  is  so 


lasting. 


yHilkmarVs 
Late — j^gain? 

That  don't  matter  so  much,  now-a- 
days.  Dilute  one  part  of  Highland 
Evaporated  Cream  with  two  vol- 
umes of  water — for  delicious  cream; 
with  three  volumes  of  water  for  rich 
milk — You've  solved  the  milk  ques- 
tion for  all  time.  We  use  only  milk 
obtained  from  farms  under  our  own 
supervision.  Prepared  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  cans.  Ask  for  the 
Highland  brand — take  no  other. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 
Highland,  III- 

Don't  Fail  to  See  atlthe  Midwinter 
Fair  the  Exhibit  of 

Doxsee's  Pure  Clam  Juice 

IS  PACKED  OUXY  IN  CANS 

For  that   is  the    only    way    it  can  be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  use  of  chemicals. 


It  is  subjected  to  so  great  a  heat  (  no  glass 
bottle  could  stand  it  without  breaking), 
that  absolute  destruction  of  all  germ  life  is 
assured,  which,  together  with  air-tight 
cans,  alone  can  assure  perfect  preservation. 

Office  of  J.  L.  Halsey,  M.  D.,  Islip,  L.  I. 
Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  Clam  Canning  Factory 
of  J.  H.  Doxsee  &  Son,  I  have  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  visiting  the  establishment  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  the  clams  and  juice  are  prepared  for  the  market. 
The  stealing  pro:ess  employed  destroys  all  germ  life,  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  juice — no  adul- 
terants being  used.  J,  L.  HALSEY,  M.  D. 

Testimonials  from  hundreds  of  other  physi- 
cians on  hie. 


GBOCERS-lOc.  and  20c,  can. 

SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is  communicated 
to  the  month  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


REMINGTON 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  REMINGTON 
STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  is  used 
exclusively  for  the  official  Business  of  the 
California  Midwinter  International  Expo- 
silion. 

Executive  Conmit.t.09 


*;##<. 


President  and  tHTeclor  General 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
221  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
141    Front    St.,    Portland.    Oregon 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  el  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  £8^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  te 
16  Ounces,  Inclusive* 

MURPHY,  GRANT  & 
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February  19,  1894. 


The  Donahue  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  gave  an  elaborate  lunch-party 
last  Thursday  at  her  residence  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Justin  Bailey  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Garceau.  All 
of  the  decorative  effects  were  in  tones  of  yellow  and 
green.  The  chandelier  globes  and  the  candelabra 
were  covered  with  yellow  silk  shades  and  the  candles 
were  yellow.  There  were  cut-glass  vases  on  the 
table  filled  with  clusters  of  golden-hued  jonquils,  and 
in  the  centre  was  a  large  banquet  lamp  covered  with 
a  shade  of  yellow  silk.  Above  it  was  the  chandelier, 
which  was  entwined  with  vines,  the  ends  of  which  fell 
gracefully  upon  the  lamp-shade  below.  Yellow  silk 
draperies  adorned  the  windows  behind  the  curtains 
of  while  lace,  and  jonquils,  ferns,  and  daffodils  were 
set  in  vases  around  the  room.  The  effect  produced 
was  thoroughly  beautiful.  Luncheon  was  served  at 
half-past  one  o'clock  under  Ludwig's  direction  and 
the  menu  was  a  sumptuous  one.  Huber's  Hungarian 
Orchestra  played  concert  selections  during  the  ser- 
vice of  the  repast.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  E.  Martin,  Mrs.  Charles 
Justin  Bailey,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Garceau,  Mrs.  Camillo  Martin, 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs. 
Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Penin,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Mrs. 
William  Noms,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Sullivan,  and  Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe. 

Parties  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 
Since  the  beginning  of  Lent,  society  people  have 
been  mortifying  the  flesh  by  abstaining  from  dan- 
cing, by  attending  dinner-parties,  and  by  going  to 
the  fair.  Nearly  every  pleasant  evening  there  have 
been  a  number  of  parties  made  up  to  go  out  to  the 
fair-grounds,  and,  properly  chaperoned  and  highly 
conventionalized,  to  view  the  sights  of  the  exposi- 
tion. Sometimes  such  a  party  will  dine  at  one  of  the 
many  restaurants  on  the  fair-grounds  ;  sometimes 
they  will  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number  ; 
and  sometimes  they  will  meet  at  a  given  point  after 
dinner,  and  go  from  there  together.  But  after  having 
spent  the  evening  taking  in  the  various  freak  shows, 
a  favorite  place  to  wind  up  for  supper  is  at  the  Vienna 
Prater.  The  excellence  of  the  orchestra  there  at- 
tracts many  people,  and  last  Saturday  evening  the 
crowd  there  was  a  very  fashionable  one,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Four  Hundred  felt  a  distinct  sense  of  re- 
lief in  finding  others  there  with  the  mystic  seal  of 
"  society  "  upon  them. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Prince  Poniatowski  is  en  route  here  from  New 
York,  and  it  is  announced  by  the  New  York  papers 
that  he  will  be  married  soon  to  Miss  Maud  Burke. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Virginia  Bonynge,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Charles  William  Bonynge,  of  California,  to 
Viscount  Deerhurst,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cov- 
entry, will  take  place  during  the  second  week  of 
March  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Ennismore  Gardens. 
There  will  be  four  bridesmaids,  including  the  sisters 
of  Viscount  Deerhurst.  Lady  Barbara  Coventry, 
Lady  Dorothy  Coventry,  and  Lady  Anne  Coventry. 
The  fourth  bridesmaid,  it  is  said,  v. ill  be  a  Miss 
Perkins,  an  American  lady.  The  best  man  will  be 
Mr.  R.  Coventry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  McCarthy  have  issued  in- 
vitations for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Ella  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Forrester,  son 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Forrester,  a  capitalist  of  Los  Angeles, 
but  formerly  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
evening,  February  28th,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  1225  Third  Avenue,  Oakland. 

General  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Ruger  and  Miss 
Ruger  gave  a  dinner  last  Tuesday  evening,  and 
pleasantly  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  C.J.  Bailey,  U,  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  L. 
H.  Strother,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  gave  a  very  pleasant 
dinner-party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1812  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  members  of  the  Cosmos  Club  will  give  a 
breakfast  at  the  club-house  to-day  to  their  lady 
friends.  It  is  expected  that  fully  one  hundred  and 
fifty  will  be  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  C.  Bonnell  gave  a  very 
pleasant  "at  home"  last  Monday  evening  and  en- 
tertained about  twenty-five  of  their  friends.  Musical 
selections  were  given  by  the  hostess,  Miss  Fairman, 
Miss  Buckley,  Miss  Bonnell,  Mr.  Ashton  P.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  A.  T.  Badlam,  and  a  delicious  supper 
terminated  the  pleasant  affair. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  and  her  daughter,  Miss  H6Iene 
Berger,  gave  a  delightful  matinee  tea,  from  two  until 
six  o'clock,  last  Monday  in  their  parlors  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Quite  a  number  of  their  friends  called,  and 
were  pleasantly  entertained  with  music  and  conver- 
sation. 


Mme.  Jules  Verne  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  ;  her  maiden  name  was  Dufrayse.  Her 
father  was  an  army  officer  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Perigord.  She  is  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  and 
of  a  son,  Michel  Verne,  who  is  the  youngest  of  her 
children  and  is  just  thirty  years  of  age.  Her  eldest 
daughter  is  thirty-eight  and  her  younger  one  is 
thirty-six.  All  are  married,  and  Mme.  Verne  is  the 
hapwy  a-^estress  ol  six  little  grandchildren. 


The  Heavenly  Twins''  at  Robertson's, 


A    WINTER    CARNIVAL. 


Scenes  and  Incidents  of  the  Ice  Festival  in  Quebec. 

The  ancient  city  of  Quebec  is  the  Mecca  of  the 
pleasure-seeker  this  year.  Montreal  having  grown 
purse-proud  and  imagining  itself  too  important  to 
indulge  in  such  frivolity  as  a  winter  carnival,  Quebec 
has  elected  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Canadian  winter 
festival,  and  with  greater  success,  apparently,  than 
Montreal  ever  attained.  A  number  of  fashionables 
from  New  York  are  visiting  its  ice  and  snow-clad 
scenes.  The  vogue  was  started,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  who,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
had  a  splendid  time  at  the  winter  carnival  in  Quebec, 
and  sent  glowing  accounts  of  it  to  their  friends. 
They  were  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Scrymser,  and  a  large  party  headed  by  Mrs.  John 
T.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Gallatin,  and  more  people 
seem  to  be  going  there  than  to  the  South. 

The  Eastern  papers,  daily  and  illustrated,  have 
given  much  space  to  it ;  but  the  best  account  is  that 
sent  to  the  New  York  Sun — very  possibly  by  Julian 
Ralph.     From  it  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"Quebec  has  absolutely  peppered  her  surface  with 
artistic  devices  in  ice  and  snow.  The  laughing  carters, 
who  carry  people  around  under  loads  of  luxurious  furs  in 
the  public  sleighs,  can  not  drive  five  blocks  without  coming 
upon  some  fort,  or  arch,  or  statue,  or  pjrramid,  or  palace 
built  of  ice,  snow,  or  evergreens.  These  ingenious  French- 
men have  a  way  of  cutting  blocks  of  snow  and  then  play- 
ing water  upon  them  in  freezing  weather,  so  that  each 
block  becomes  silver-plated  with  ice.  Then  they  build  the 
most  beautiful  things  out  of  these  blocks. 

"They  do  the  same  thing  with  ice.  The  great  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  river  of  crystal  water,  and  when  they  cut  the 
ice  upon  its  surface  each  block  glitters  with  a  greenish  hue 
like  an  emerald.  They  find  it  easy  enough  to  sprinkle 
palaces  and  forts  around  the  city  ;  butih.it  is  too  easy.  A 
talented  man,  named  Jobin,  has  soldered  the  blocks  of  ice 
together  with  freezing  water,  and  carved  this  material  into 
the  most  beautiful  ;- tat  ties. 

"  The  gray  granite  houses  all  have  double  windows,  and 
in  between  the  double  glass  the  people  store  their  snow- 
shoes,  and  la  crosse  bats,  and  hockey-sticks  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  too  dry.  The  whole  business  of  the  streets 
is  done  on  runners,  and  to  see  the  sleighs  is  worth  the  jour- 
ney. They  are  blue,  or  red,  or  black,  and  in  every  case  are 
heaped  with  fur  robes.  The  passengers  are  drowned  in  furs. 
There  is  an  extra  robe  hung  on  the  driver's  seat,  and  an- 
other at  the  back  of  the  sleigh,  to  produce  a  fine  effect. 
The  driver  himself  is  sure  to  be  as  furry  as  a  bear  from  his 
head  to  his  knees,  and  each  one  is  certain  to  wear  fur  gloves 
almost  the  size  of  a  ham.  All  the  people  wear  caps  of  mink, 
or  Persian  lamb,  or  otter  skin,  and  the  girls  and  boys  look 
very  much  alike  in  the  crowds.  The  poorest  men  are  swad- 
dled in  huge  fur  coats  so  big  that  there  is  only  room  for  one 
man  in  a  seat  in  a  railway-car.  Fur  caps  sell  in  the  best 
stores  for  as  low  as  three  or  four  dollars.  Because  of  the 
general  custom  of  wearing  fur  caps,  the  men  seldom  un- 
cover in  saluting  ladies,  but  give  a  military  wave  of  the 
hand  instead." 

The  joUiness  of  the  people  is  really  striking. 
They  all  laugh,  and  they  seem  to  laugh  always. 
They  meet  a  stranger's  gaze  with  a  smile,  and,  in 
the  jolliest  democratic  way,  will  exchange  jokes  with 
any  one  who  tries  them. 

A  novelty  for  the  Americans  at  the  grand  ball  of 
the  citizens  was  the  quadrille  d'honneur,  in  which 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  opened  the  dancing.  Says 
the  writer : 

"This  quadrille  is  danced  by  eight  couples,  two  on  each 
side,  and  is  full  of  unfamiliar  but  stately  movements..  It 
has  been  danced  in  Quebec  ever  since  the  ancient  noblesse 
brought  it  over  from  France.  The  beauty  of  it,  from  an 
aristocrat's  point  of  view,  is  that  it  offers  to  so  many  per- 
sons the  honor  of  dancing  with  the  big  guns  oi  each  occa- 
sion. This  time  the  heads  of  the  Provincial  Government 
all  took  part,  and  in  the  set  were  all  but  one  of  the  lour 
men  who  in  Derson  connect  Canada  with  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  court  dress  of  black,  with  gold  thick 
and  wide  on  his  collar,  thick  and  wide  at  his  waist,  thick 
and  wide  on  his  coat-tails,  and  thick  and  wide  down  his 
trousers  legs.  The  orders  that  he  belongs  to,  and  whose 
insignia  he  wore  on  his  breast,  helped  more  than  ever  to 
make  him  look  like  an  animated  show-case  out  of  a  jeweler's 
store. 

"But  the  greatest  thing  of  all  was  Lady  Aberdeen's 
coronet.  It  is  not  often  that  a  coronet  is  seen  in  America, 
and  this  one  made  a  sensation.  It  was  a  mass  of  brill- 
iants, was  very  high  in  front,  and  was  intermingled  with 
her  heavy  brown  hair  behind.  The  jolly  countess,  smiling 
through  everything  all  day  long,  honored  the  ball-room 
company  with  a  pale-blue  satin  dress  almost  hidden  be- 
neath an  overdress  of  gold-brocaded  satin,  with  a  long 
train.  Her  young  son,  the  Hon.  Archie  Gordon,  came 
dressed  as  a  page  of  mediaeval  French  or  Italian  fashion, 
wiih  a  great  ruff  around  his  neck,  and  with  full  knee- 
breeches.  If  he  was  not  the  prettiest  fraction  of  humanity 
then  on  this  continent  it  was  because  of  the  existence  of 
his  little  sister,  the  Lady  Marjorie,  who  is  as  sensible  and 
practical  as  few  girls  of  fourteen  ever  are,  and  yet  who 
manages  to  make  such  a  picturesque  figure  everywhere 
that  she  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  an  illustrated  book  of 
romance.  The  little  nobleman  carried  his  mother's  train 
when  she  walked  from  one  ball-room  to  the  other." 

At  the  skating-rink  these  pretty  natives  waltz  on 
skates  to  the  music  of  the  army  band  from  the  cita- 
del.   Says  the  writer : 

I' They  dart  over  the  ice  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  they 
spin,  and  whirl,  and  pirouette,  and  trace  fancy  patterns  on 
the  ice,  so  that  no  on-looker  can  perceive  a  particle  of 
exertion  or  explanation  of  the  mystery  how  they  manage  to 
be  so  airy,  so  skillful,  or  so  graceful.  But  it  is  when  they 
waltz  that  they  become  moat  bewitching.  The  backward 
whirl  and  the  cross-step,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
inner  and  the  outer  roll  give  such  a  melodious  swing  to  their 
skirts  that  no  English  now  at  hand  in  Quebec  is  fit  to  con- 
vey the  effect.  Tneir  bodies  glide  now  this  side  and  now 
that,  and  their  dresses  move  with  that  '  liquefaction  '  which 
the  poet  Herrick  ascribed  to  his  Julia's  gown  when  she 
tripped  along  the  road. 

"  Seldom  is  so  much  as  an  ankle  displayed  by  the  pretty 
skaters.  Only  the  rhythmic  dresses  and  the  flashing  skate- 
blades  are  vouchsafed  to  the  vision  of  the  beholder.  But 
each  time  the  girls  dip,  in  the  swing  and  poetry  of  the 
feather-like  dance,  some  part  of  each  skirt  edge  touches  the 
ice  and  picks  up  an  edging  of  snow,  so  that  presently  every 
musical,  silently  melodious  skirt  seems  trimmed  with 
ermine.  It  is  the  men  who  display  the  only  hosiery  one 
sees  at  the  carnival.  The  popular  blanket  suits,  which  so 
many  men  are  wearing  here,  all  terminate  their  breeches  at 
the  knee,  close  beside  which  swing  the  ends  of  the  brilliant 
scarfs  that  fall  from  each  waist.  From  the  knee  down  to 
the  shoes  are  heavy  woolen  stockings,  and  this  year  the 
patterned  and  plaid  stockings  that  are  worn  by  golf-players 
on  the  other  side  are  very  much  in  fashion.  But  plenty  of 
men,  not  in  snow-shoe  dress,  are  wearing  knickerbockers, 
and  put  them  on  every  morning,  not  only  for  the  sports, 
but  for  knocking  around  the  streets.  These  suits  are  made 
of  every  cloth  and  color,  except  black,  and  every  sort  of 
stockings,  except  white,  is  worn  with  them." 

The  writer  gives  this  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Canadian  girls  of  to-day  dress  in  order  to 
meet  and  enjoy  the  cold  winters  that  prevail  around 
them : 

"  TJhc.,°rLin:?ry  apparel'.that  a  ei.rl.  put  on.eix/years  ago. 
would  fill  the  bottom  of  a  sleigh"  ,ind«d,  3,  sample  outfit 


shown  in  the  window  of  a  shopping  store  completely  filled 
the  floor  of  the  window.  The  girls  then  wore  the  extremely 
thick  Scotch  flannels  that  are  peculiar  to  the  country ; 
over  them  they  put  on  ordinary  stockings,  then  shoes, 
then  the  thickest  ribbed  woolen  stockings,  then  arctics. 
Flannel  skirts,  an  under-jacket  of  chamois-skin,  the  usual 
linen,  and  a  very  heavy  dress  were  next  in  the  long  list. 
Then  came  worsted  gloves  and  fur  gloves,  a  fur  coat,  and 
a  worsted  cap  under  a  fur  cap.  That  is  not  the  way  they 
dress  now.  That  was  too  much  for  a  girl  who  wished  to 
look  well,  and  it  made  most  of  them  very  clumsy  and  un- 
graceful. 

"  Very  little  weight  is  worn  as  compared  with  the  weight 
of  the  garments  of  the  old  fashion.  What  are  called  eques- 
trian tights  answer  for  the  several  skirts  of  old.  The  new 
trousers  are  only  called  tights— they  are,  in  reality,  trousers 
of  thin  woolen  cloth,  perhaps  not  so  narrow  as  those  that 
men  wear,  though  some  wear  them  quite  as  narrow.  Under- 
neath those  so-called  tights  are  worn  what  are  called  gaiters. 
These  gaiters  are  thick  stockings  without  any  feet.  They 
reach  to  the  ankle  and  strap  under  the  feet.  They  are  as 
long  as  they  can  be  worn — much  longer  than  any  stockings. 
Ordinary  stockings  are  worn  under  them,  and  slippers  and 
arctic  over-shoes  are  added.  As  to  what  follows,  different 
girls  show  differing  tastes.  They  may  wear  a  flannel  skirt 
or  two,  but  that  jars  upon  ihe  two  purposes  of  the  modern 
dress— to  give  the  appearance  of  lew  clothes  and  flowing 
drapery,  and  more  important  still,  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
girl  to  skate,  or  snow-shoe,  or  toboggan  with  nearly  the 
same  ease  and  grace  as  a  man.  She  must  be  able,  if  she 
falls,  to  get  up  as  a  man  does,  and  she  must  have  her  limbs 
free  for  the  active  fun  of  the  toboggan  slides.  The  most 
approved  thing,  therefore,  if  anything  is  worn  over  the 
equestrian  tights,  is  a  divided  skirt  of  dark  material.  For 
the  rest,  she  wears  vest,  and  cap,  and  gloves  just  as  she 
always  did." 

The  Aberdeen  slide  is  a  sledding  slide — the  newest 
thing  in  Quebec  sports.  It  is  a  toboggan  slide  wiih 
the  chute  made  twice  as  steep  as  the  inclined  plane 
of  a  toboggan  slide.  Down  this  go  the  madcap 
youths  of  the  city  on  very  strong  and  heavy  sleds  of 
oak,  bound  with  polished  steel  runners.  To  sled  on, 
such  a  thing  is  like  falling  off  a  house  or  starting  to 
go  downhill  just  as  the  hill  ii  kicked  away  from  be- 
hind you. 

Another  unforgettable  feature  of  Qupbec  is  the 
effects  of  Scotch  whisky  and  the  climate,  of  which 
the  reporter  tells  this  story  : 

"  There  were  four  young  New  Yorkers  here  on  Monday, 
and  they  meant  to  have  a  good  time  that  day,  because  a 
lot  of  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  were  coming  on  Tuesday 
to  be  entertained  by  them.  So  on  M  onday  they  went  often 
to  the  bar  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  and  to  the  Union 
Club,  and  Garrison  Club. 

"  '  This  whisky  does  not  affect  us,'  they  said  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"  '  Oh,  no,"  said  the  men  of  Quebec,  '  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  taking  too  much.  In  this  dry  and  cold  atmosphere 
you  can  drink  ten  times  as  much  as  you  would  anywhere 
else.* 

"  So  the  New  Yorkers  threw  caution  to  the  dogs  and  had 
a  jolly  time.  They  went  to  bed  late,  but  clear-headed  and 
self-possessed.  They  were  astonished.  The  next  morning, 
when  the  first  young  man  got  up,  he  went  to  the  rooms  of  the 
others,  and  said  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  feeling 
so  well  and  clear-headed.  They  said  they  noticed  the  same 
thing  about  themselves.  They  all  agreed  that  Quebec  was 
splendid,  and  that  Scotch  whisky  was  the  mild^t  thing  in 
it.  The  ladies  did  not  come  till  afternoon.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  young  men  drank  nothing.  The  ladies  came,  and 
were  piled  into  sleighs,  and  taken  to  the  Victoria  Rink. 
When  they  got  there,  one  of  the  young  men  fell  down  while 
getting  out  of  the  sleigh.  He  whispered  to  the  others  that  he 
could  not  understand  it;  but  he  felt  as  if  he  was  tipsy. 
Presently,  one  after  another  of  the  men  confessed  to  the 
same  sensation.  They  began  to  talk  loud  and  to  become  de- 
monstrative in  their  friendship  for  the  ladies.  They  grew  un- 
steady on  their  pins,  and  boisterous  in  their  arguments  and 
fun.  The  ladies  were  humiliated,  and  soon  begged  to  be 
taken  back  to  their  hotel.  A  sudden  and  intense  chill  fell 
upon  the  relations  of  these  old  and  warm  friends,  and  the 
young  men  tried  in  vain  to  assure  them  that  they  had  not 
taken  a  drop  of  intoxicants  that  day.  They  were  simply 
four  of  the  victims  of  the  delusive  tipple  of  Canada." 

Quebec  covered  herself  with  glory  by  this  carnival, 
and  has  established  a  feature  of  life  that  is  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  northern  end  of  the  continent  as  is 
the  Mardi  Gras  carnival  at  its  southern  extremity. 


—All  picture-frames  made  to  order  should 
be  finished  with  ornamented  corners  to  cover  the 
joints.  They  add  much  to  the  style  and  beauty  of 
ready-framed  pictures.  Cream  and  gold,  white  and 
silver,  all  gilt,  and  green  and  gold,  are  the  favorite 
colors  in  frames.  Highland  Heather  is  the  latest 
tint  in  fine  stationery.  All  tints  and  all  grades,  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  best,  are  sold  by  Sanborn,  Vail  & 
Co.  They  also  have  artists'  materials  and  draughts- 
men's supplies  of  every  description. 


Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  the  great  specialist,  edu- 
cated each  of  his  daughters  with  a  view  to  their  be- 
ing able  to  follow  a  profession.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  McKenna,  began  to  write  regularly 
for  publication  when  eighteen,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came a  permanent  correspondent  to  a  Philadelphia 
paper.    At  present  she  is  engaged  in  newspaper  and 

magazine  work. 

■    ♦ — • 

'■Our  Society"  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon,  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  forti- 
fies the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  rue  Grange  Bateliere, 
Paris.     Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


—  Lustre  of  lustres,  Peerless  Callustro. 


If  your  cake  gets  dry, 
change  your  baking  powder. 
Use  Cleveland's,  then  it  will 
keep  its  freshness  and  flavor. 


(jpiand's 

(Sure) 


A  rounded  teaspoon ful  of 
Cleveland's  baking  powder 
does  better  work  than  a 
heaping  one  of  others. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co. , New  York, 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 

Fine  Art  Goods  in  great  variety, 
Vases,  Bronzes,  and  Marble 
Statuary.  Mirrors,  Pictures, 
and  Framing,  OT7K   Specialty. 


S.  &  G.  GUMP, 

113  Geary  St. 


. .  ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 


-FOB    THE 


SAIMITAS   BRAND 


Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 

GRAPE  JUICE 


IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  TJSE  as 
a  PTJJRB  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NOST-ALCO- 
HOLIC  Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CURE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  snbjeot, 
Including  Mldwlnter-Falr. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucunabers 


VASELINE 

and 

CUCUMBERS 


VREME  wIMON  marvellous  for  so ftening, 
whitening  and  perfuming  the  complexion.  Most 
efficacious  for   light   affections   of   the  skin. 


J.  SIMON.  13,  rue  Grange  Bateliere.  —  PARIS 


NCISCO:     STANISLAS    STROZVNSK.     CORNER    POWELL   &    ELLIS    STREET   . 

nnd  Druggist;..  Perfumers  nutl  Fancv  Goods  Stores 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calitornians : 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  and  his  sister,  Princess 
Galatro  Colonna,  with  her  three  children,  arrived  in  New 
York  city  from  Europe  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  returned  last  Tuesday  from  a 
tour  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Mrs.  Henry 
Wetherbee  and  Miss  Minnie  Henderson  remained  in  Los 
Angeles  for  a  tew  days. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  will  leave  for  New  York 
early  in  March  and  will  take  with  him  his  collection  of 
pictures  of  Japan.  It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  place 
them  on  public  exhibition  prior  to  hts  departure  from  this 
city,  but  his  friends  are  welcome  to  view  them  at  his  studio 
in  the  Crocker  Building  any  afternoon  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LouisHirsch,  tUe  Weil,  returned  to  the  city 
last  Monday,  after  traveling  in  Central  America  during  the 
past  four  months. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lathrop  left  last 
Tuesday  to  pass  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Southern  California. 
Mrs.  Stanford  is  in  ill  health. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  who  left  here  last  December  to 
visit  his  parents  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  who  was  married 
there  on  January  23d,  returned  to  this  city  last  Tuesday, 
accompanied  by  his  bride.  They"  will  remain  here  about 
six  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to  St.  Michaels,  Alaska, 
where  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  stationed  in  the  interests  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  They  will  remain  there  two 
or  three  years. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams  is  visiting  friends  in  Chi- 
cago. 

General  John  Hewston,  of  this  city,  left  New  York  last 
Saturday  on  the  steamer  Umbria  for  Liverpool. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Swift  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  East- 
ern trip. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue  has  returned  to  the  city  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  two  years,  most  of  which  he  passed 
in  Europe. 

General  John  H.  Dickinson  left  last  Thursday  to  visit 
Los  Angeles,  and  will  return  next  Tuesday. 

Miss  Annie  Keane  and  Miss  Susie  Basselder  left  last 
Thursday  for  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  visit  friends  for 
about  six  weeks. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Major  Charles  A.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  Commissary  of 
Subsistence,  will  proceed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  duty 
as  assistant  to  the  commissary -general  of  subsistence.  He 
will  be  relieved  temporarily  by  Major  Charles  P.  Eagan, 
U.  S.  A.,  until  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Belu,  U. 
S.  A.,  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ensign  J.  C.  Doyle,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty 
on  the  Monterey. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  T.  Smith,  U.  S.  N..  has 
been  ordered  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Ranger. 

Captain  Leopold  O.  Parker,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  relieved  on  March  12th  from  the  charge  of  the  re- 
cruiting rendezvous  here. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  N.  F.  McClure,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  have  returned  from  a  three  months'  visit  to  the 
Eastern  States,  and  will  soon  occupy  their  residence  at  the 
Presidio, 

Dr.  Basil  Norris,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  visiting  New  York 
city. 

Lieutenant  Dwight  E.  Holly,  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics 
at  Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy,  at  San  Rafael. 

Captain  T.  F.  Tobey,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  is  passing  a  few 
months  at  1345  L  Street,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Granger  Adams,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  Fort  Canby  to  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenadt-Commander  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  appointed  executive  officer  of  the  Chicago. 

Surgeon  John  W.  Ross,  U.  S.  N.,  recently  in  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  on  waiting  orders,  is  now  on  duty  aboard  the  Inde- 
endence  at  Mare  Island. 


The  queen  signs  herself  to  her  sons  and  daughters- 
in-law,  "  Always  your  affectionate  mother,  V.  R.  I," 


The  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary. 

A  number  of  ladies  interested  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  library  on  Tuesday, 
January  30th,  and  formed  a  club  to  be  called  the 
Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary,  which,  according  to 
the  constitution  adopted,  is  intended,  "  by  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Mercantile  Library."  Meetings  of  the  Auxiliary  are 
to  be  held  one  evening  each  month  in  the  library, 
and  will  be  of  a  social  and  literary  character.  At  a 
second  meeting,  held  February  13th,  the  following 
board  of  directors  was  elected  : 

President,  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons  ;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Symmes,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Burnett. 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Lansing  ;  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Murfey ;  assist- 
ant secretary,  Miss  Harker;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Lonie  Taussig; 
associate  directors,  Mrs.  Isidore  Burns,  Miss  Nelly  Lowry, 
Miss  Agnes  Manning,  Miss  Mary  Poag,  Miss  Sarah  L). 
Hamlin,  Miss  Mary  Lake. 

The  ladies  desire  that  all  interested  in  this  move- 
ment will  attend  the  next  special  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  27th,  at  half-past 
three  o'clock.  All  members  of  the  library  and  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership, and  all  those  joining  at  these  preliminary 
meetings  will  become  charter  members.  The  yearly 
dues  of  the  Auxiliary  have  been  fixed  at  one  dollar. 


A  number  of  prominent  ladies  were  gathered  in 
Mrs.  Hearst's  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  last 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Waldo  Richards  and  of  hearing  her  in  a 
dramatic,  and  dialect  recital.  Mrs.  Richards  comes 
here  from  New  York,  with  the  highest  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Eastern  press  and  people,  and  her 
letters  and  notices  from  the  London  papers  show  that 
she  was  greatly  admired  in  London,  where  she  had 
the  honor  of  reciting  privately  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Richards 
purposes  remaining  for  some  time  in  San  Francisco, 
which  she  now  visits  for  the  first  time,  and  she  will 
make  her  first  public  appearance  here  at  a  public 
recital  which  will  be  held  in  the  Maple  Room  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
22d,  under  the  patronage  of  a  number  of  prominent 
people,  among  whom  are  : 

General  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brigham,  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn, 
Miss  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isidore  Burns,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Chretien,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  A,  M. 
Easton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Gwin,  Mrs. 
Hearst,  General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A .  S.  H allidie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  H arrison, 
Miss  Cordelia  Kirkland,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Lansing,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Parrott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Stubbs,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Horatio  Stcbbins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Towne. 


Mrs.  Rudyard  Kipling,  while  knocking  about  the 
Vermont  mountains  last  winter,  wore  her  husband's 
great  fur  coat,  but  this  year  she  wears  an  India 
wrap  which  envelops  her  from  head  to  foot.  On  her 
feet  she  wears  lumbermen's  felt  shoes,  but  without 
the  rubber  over-shoes  which  lumbermen  wear. 


WHAT  15  ECZEMA? 


It  is  an  agony  of  agonies. 

A  torture  of  tortures. 

It  is  an  itching  and  burning  of  the 
skin  almost  beyond  endurance. 

It  is  thousands  of  pin-headed  ves- 
icles filled  with  an  acrid  fluid,  ever 
forming,  ever  bursting,  ever  flowing 
upon  the  raw  excoriated  skin. 

No  part  of  the  human  skin  is 
exempt. 

It  tortures,  disfigures,  humiliates 
more  than  all  other  skin  diseases. 

Tender  babies  are  among  its  most 
numerous  victims. 

They  are  often  born  with  it. 

Sleep  and  rest  are  out  of  the 
question. 

Most  remedies  and  the  best  phy- 
sicians generally  fail,  even  to  relieve. 

If  CUT1CURA  did  no  more  than 
cure  Eczema,  it  would  be  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

It  not  only  cures  but 

A  single  application  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  afford  instant  relief,  permit 
rest  and  sleep,  and  point  to  a  speedy 
cure. 

CUTICURA  works  wonders  because 
it  is  the  most  wonderful  skin  cure 
Of  modern  times. 


Bold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  Cuticura, 
60c.  ;  Soap,  25c.  ;  Resolvent,  $1.  Potter 
Druoand  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Prope.,  Boston. 

"  All  about  the  Skio,  Scalp,  and  Blood,"  free. 


From  the  Moment  of  Birth 

Use  CUTICURA  SOAP 


It  is  not  only  the  pur- 
est, sweetest,  and  most 
refreshing  of  nursery 
soaps, but  it  contains  del- 
icate emollient  properties 
which  purify  and  beau- 
tify the  skin,  and  prevent 
skin  blemishes  oc  cas  ioned 
by  imperfect  cleansing 
and  impure  soap. 


Mine.  Naya,  widow  of  a  French  photographer 
and  wife  of  the  sculptor  Dal  Zotto,  who  died  in 
Venice  a  few  days  ago,  decided  twenty-five  years  ago 
to  make  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  treasures  of 
Venice— buildings,  bridges,  pictures,  etc.  She  was 
remarkably  successful,  and  sold  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs. She  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  many  mill, 
ions.  She  married  the  well-known  sculptor  Dal  Zotto 
a  few  years  ago,  and  her  house  soon  became  the 
trysting  place  of  the  art  and  literary  circles  of 
Venice. 


•■'  A  Gentleman  of  France"  at  Robertson's. 
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URING  hard  times  consumers 
cannot  afford  to  experiment 
with  inferior,  cheap  brands  of  bak- 
ing powder.  It  is  NOW  that  the 
great  strength  and  purity  of  the 
ROYAL  stand  out  as  a  friend  in  need 
to  those  who  desire  to  practise  Econ- 
omy in  the  Kitchen:  Each  spoonful  does  its  per- 
fect work.  Its  increasing  sale  bears  witness  that 
it  is  a  necessity  to  the  prudent — it  goes  further. 

N  B 

*■  ~  •   *--*•     Grocers  say  that  every  dollar  in- 
vested in   Royal   Baking   Powder  is 

worth  a  dollar  the  world  over,  that  it 
does  not  consume  their  capital  in  dead 
stock,  because  it  is  the  great  favorite, 
and  sells  through  all  times  and  seasons. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-VORK. 


Receptions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSNER'S 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

IS   THE  BEST  IX   THE    CITY. 

It  has  played  at  the  Friday  Night  Cotillion 
Club  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  Managers,  K.  M.  Rosner  or 
B.  JauluB,  oare  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


CAFE    RICHE. 


An  Annex  to  the  Maison  Ricne— 108  Grant 
Avenue,  on  the  Ground  Floor— 1b  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  Its  kind  in  America,  and 
fills  a  want  long  felt  by  our  best  society. 


m 
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KILLED    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

Superfluous  hair  forever  destroyed 
when  treated  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Har- 
rison, who  is  the  only  skillful  and 
reliable  operator  on  this  coast.  No 
pain,  no  scars,  no  failure.  Once  only 
will  you  have  to  undergo  this  treat- 
ment if  ypu  will  come  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison. The  terms  are  very  reason- 
able, and  even  in  one  sitting  the 
most  prominent  and  obnoxious  ones 
can  be  forever  destroyed  and  per- 
manently removed.  All  facial  blem- 
ishes successfully  treated. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
26  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dinlng-Koom  for  'Ladles. 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 


The  Best  Quality  Visiting  Cards  from 
your  plate.  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


ad  qz 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  19,  1894. 


THE    MAIDEN'S    CHOICE. 

"Give  me  time,"  murmurs  Minnie.  This  is  part 
of  Minnie's  plan.  She  always  requires  time.  She  is, 
in  fact,  such  a  good-natured  girl  that  she  never  says 
anything  so  cruel  and  ugly  as  a  downright  "  No  1 " 
To  be  positively  negative  is,  in  fact,  to  be  impudent. 

"Haven't  you  had  time  enough  already?"  says 
Trelane— Trelane  of  Clare— a  large,  simple,  open-air 
sort  of  person,  with  a  permanent  perplexity  on  his 
honest  face.  "  You  must  have  seen  that  I  cared  for 
you  ever  so  long  ago.  I'm  no  good  at  hiding  my 
feelings — never  was.  Not  clever,  you  know,  like 
gome  chaps.  Not  good  enough  for  you  in  any  way 
—I  know  that.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me— now—if 
there's  a  chance  for  me." 

Minnie  is  quite  calm,  and  reflective,  and  unem- 
barrassed. She  looks— sweetly  pensive — at  the  bow 
of  her  pretty  shoe. 

"  Give  me  till  to-morrow,"  she  says. 

"  He  would  only  be  in  the  way  in  town,"  she 
thinks  in  her  capable  manner ;  "  he  is  so  absurd, 
and  downright,  and  impulsive.  He  can  not  be  so 
ridiculous  as  to  think  that  I  should  marry  him.  One 
must  marry  upon  something.  The  son  of  a  country 
'  parson ' — and  country  parsons  are  always  poor. 
No,  thank  you  I  " 

No  !  Assuredly  Trelane  has  no  chance.  Minnie, 
however,  leaves  a  cool,  smooth  hand  quite  a  long 
time  in  Trelane's  overpowering  grasp  before  she 
discovers  where  it  is,  and  withdraws  it  hurriedly. 
Minnie  is  quite  fresh,  and  pretty,  and  trim,  though 
the  ball  is  a  very  late  one  and  the  daylight  is  creep- 
ing in. 

Trelane  is  her  brother  Jack's  great  friend.  "  An 
awfully  good  chap,"  Jack  has  muttered  more  than 
once,  with  his  pipe  between  his  lips  and  his  legs  on 
the  mantel-piece.  "A  first-class  good  chap,"  he 
sometimes  adds.  "Too  good  for  any  girl  I  ever 
saw — including  you.  Girls  are  so  beastly  merce- 
nary." 

Jack  is  twenty-one,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
cynic. 

Trelane  misses  the  cool,  smooth  hand. 

"  It  is  to-morrow  now,"  he  says.  "Can  you  tell 
me  now  ? " 

Minnie  shakes  her  head.  It  is  "  No,"  but  she  does 
not  want  to  say  it.  A  country  parson's  son,  as  Jack 
had  told  her,  carelessly.  No— thank  you  1  There 
is  no  question  of  caring  two  straws  about  him. 
Minnie  knows  her  own  mind  about  that  ;  she  uses 
the  expression  mentally  to  herself,  without  pausing 
to  reflect  that  two  straws  fairly  represent  the  value  of 
that  which  she  has  to  bestow  upon  any  man. 

"I  know  it's  asking  a  good  ceal — you're  so  pretty 
— prettier  than  anybody — and  clever — cleverer  than 
any  girl  I  know." 

Minnie  shakes  her  head  in  pretty  negation.  But 
she  thinks  that  he  is  quite  right.  She  esteems  herself 
cleverer  than  other  girls. 

"Whereas,"  he  goes  on,  "I've  got  so  little  to 
recommend  me.  I'm  a  stupid  sort  of  chap — and 
rough.  But  I  care — I  care  for  you  more  than  any- 
body else  ever  could." 

Minnie  smiles  and  suppresses  a  little  yawn. 
"  What  an  awkward  thing  he  is,"  she  reflects.  "  He 
does  not  know  how  to  say  pretty  things." 

"  Jack  and  other  fellows  are  very  kind,"  he  goes 
on  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  hide  nothing  ;  "  I  have 
a  lot  of  friends  among  the  cleverer  chaps,  but  I 
think  sometimes  that  they  only  tolerate  me  because 
I'm  rich  I  " 

"  Rick  f"  says  Minnie.  The  exclamation  seems 
to  escape  her  against  her  will.  But  the  perfect  re- 
pose of  her  attitude  and  her  fair  face  show  no  signs 
of  surprise  or  agitation. 

"  My  father  was  a  very  rich  man,  although  he  was 
a  country  parson.  He  died  last  year.  I  believe  I 
have  thirty  th6usand  a  year." 

Minnie  does  not  seem  to  be  listening.  She  is  look- 
ing behind  her  into  the  shrubbery.  He  thinks  she 
has  not  heard  his  last  remark. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  something  moving  in  the  con- 
servatory," she  says,  rather  breathlessly. 

"No,"  he  answers,  reassuringly,  "  it  is  all  right. 
We  are  quite  alone.     Won't  you  tell  me  now  ?  " 

Minnie  turns  and  looks  up  to  him  with  a  new  ex- 
pression. She  has  bestowed  this  expression  upon 
many  other  persons — town  persons,  with  something 
to  marry  on — but  on  Trelane  never  before. 

And  Trelane  has  his  answer — the  answer  he  wants. 

"Then  you  really  cared  for  me  all  the  time?" 
says  the  honestest  fool  in  the  world. 

"  I  suppose,"  answers  Minnie,  softly,  "  that  I  did." 

But,  despite  her  cleverness,  she  turns  away  from 
him  with  a  sort  of  blush. — Black  and  White. 


Her  Eyes. 

Farmer  Hodge  \reading  novelette]  —  I'm  out  of 
all  patience  with  that  Gladys  Fitzallwyn  in  the  story 
— the  way  she's  abusing  her  beautiful  eyes.  She 
don't  deserve  to  have  none. 

Mrs.  Hodge — What's  she  been  doing  now  ? 

Farmer  Hodge— This  book  is  full  of  it.    First 

she  threw  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  then  let 

them  drop  on  the  floor  ;  then  she  darted  them  down 

a  long  corridor  and  rested  them  on  the  cool  waters 

of  the  lagoon.    Then  she   must  have   called   them 

back  somehow,  for  it  says  she  bathed  them  in  sad, 

salt  tears,  wiped  them,  and  swept  them  with  long 

C  ^ce  she  was  fool  enough  to  rivet  them  on 

and,  when  I  left  off,  she  was  fixing  them 

a  itel. —  Vogue. 


VALENTINE    VERSE. 

Grace's  Valentine. 
Such  a  dainty  valentine  ! 

Cupids,  mottoes,  lace, 
Roses,  satin  frills — in  fine — 

Just  the  thing  for  Grace  ! 

Push  the  satin  frills  apart — 
Lo  !  beneath  the  lace 

Lies  a  flimsy,  tinsel  heart — 
Just  the  thin;  for  Grace  ! 


A  Literary  Valentine. 
I'm  a  bashful  little  maid 

(Very  few  would  suess  it  !), 
Full  of  feeling,  but  afraid — 

So  I  can't  express  it. 

Would  I  wielded  Browning's  pen — 

How  I'd  play  the  poet ! 
I'd  disclose  my  passion  then — 

You  would  never  know  it  ! 

—E.D.R.inLife. 

Valentyne. 
What  can  I  send  for  Valentyne? 
What  can  I  send,  oh  !  sweetheart  mine. 
To  tell  the  love  I  have  for  you, 
To  show  that  still  my  love  is  true 
And  ever  to  you  doth  incline? 
What  fancie  can  I  now  entwyne 
To  telle  my  love  inne  everie  line  ? 
To  prove  my  love,  so  old  yet  new, 
What  can  I  send? 

To  send  my  heart  I  did  design. 

But  fownd  it  not,  'twas  long  synce  thine. 

And  since  thou  art  the  mystress,  too, 

Of  all  I  thynke,  or  say,  or  do — 

Of  everie  thyng  I  am,  inne  fyne — 

What  can  I  send  ?— H.  H.  Bennett. 

Strephon's  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
Somebody  sent  me  from  over  the  sea 

A  wonderful  valentine  gay  with  gold, 
And  Cupids  that  fluttered  in  painted  glee 

Over  an  eloquent  verse  that  told 
Of  somebody  dying  for  love  of  me. 

"  Here  is  my  heart,"  said  the  little  rhyme, 
"  Beating  and  bursting,  and  all  for  you. 
Shall  we  set  the  wedding  bells  a-chime  1 
For  I  shall  love  you  tender  and  true. 
For  ever  and  aye  to  the  end  of  time." 

Now  there,  if  you  please,  was  pretty  news  ; 

But  where  it  came  from  never  a  sign. 
So  I  can't  accept,  and  I  can't  refuse ; 

But  happy  tears  on  my  lashes  shine 
For  I  know  I'm  somebody's  Valentine. 

— Bazar. 

St.  Valentine's  Eve. 
(In  Imitation  of  Keats.) 
St.  Valentine's  Eve — A  chilly  night ! 

Yet  did  the  brave  young  Mortimer  get  left 
No  more  than  Keats's  doughty  Porphyro, 

Who  bolts  and  bars  and  gates  asunder  cleft ; 
For  Mortimer  was  mashed  on  one  whose  name 
Was  also  Madeline,  tho*  easier  game  ! 

St.  Valentine's  Eve  he  called  on  her. 

Full  of  sweet  glee  was  lovely  Madeline, 
For  she  had  found,  where  long  it  had  lain  hid 

In  an  old  vase,  a  little  valentine 
Sent  bv  her  now  bald-headed,  dear  papa 
In  childhood  to  her  beautiful  mamma. 

They  linger  in  an  ecstasy  of  mirth 
Upon  its  quaint  and  rare  emblazonry, 

Hearts  gules  there  were,  and  flying  arrows  dor, 
And,  underneath,  this  legend  bold  they  see; 

The  Rose  is  red,  is  red,  the  Violet  blue, 

Sugar  is  sweet,  is  sweet,  and  so  are  You  ! 

Next  day,  oh,  dearest  in  the  calendar  ! 

Did  Mortimer  to  lovely  Madeline 
Send  box  de  luxe  of  Huyler's  delicates, 

The  candied  leaves  of  rose  and  violet  fine, 
With  this  :  Tlie  Rose  is  red,  the  Violet  Slue; 
Sugar  is  sweet,  is  sweet,  and  so  are  You  ! 

And  underneath,  writ  with  a  trembling  hand. 
These  words :  In  after  years,  O  Gentle  Maid! 

If  you  should  find  this  little  valentine 
Hid  in  some  vase  of  porphyry  or  jade. 

And  to  your  husband  slum  it,  in  sweet  glee — 

Whisper  your  answer,  Love — may  I  be  he? 

—Puck. 


Her  Valentine. 
What  -.hall  I  send  you  for  a  Valentine? 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  would  please  me  better 
Than  to  inclose  this  loving  heart  of  mine 

Within  the  snowy  pages  of  my  letter. 
That  would  be  very  innocent  and  artless  ; 
But,  then,  I  know  that  you  would  deem  me  heartless. 

But  take  it,  love,  such  as  it  is— a  true 
And  loyal  heart.    You  did  not  seek  to  win  it ; 

Unconsciously  the  poor  thing  went  to  you, 
Dreaming,  and  dazzled  in  one  golden  minute  ! 

Let  it  be  thrall  to  you  (sweet  service  this  is  !)  ; 

Its  only  recompense  your  smiles  and  kisses  ! 

— F.  L.  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  believes  in  the 
benefits  of  walking  as  an  exercise,  and  takes  a  long 
"constitutional"  before  breakfast  every  morning. 
In  the  summer  time  she  is  frequently  out  of  doors 
before  six,  returning  lo  breakfast  at  eight.  By  nine 
she  is  at  work  with  her  pen. 


For  Sleeplessness 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

If  you  are  a  poor  sleeper,  not  only  do  not  forget 
to  put  on  your  night-cap, ."but  on  retiring  also  take  a 
night-cap  of  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure. 


WHY    HE    SOAKED    HIM. 

"Well,  jedge,"  said  the  man  with  the  bristly 
mustache  who  was  up  for  sentence,  "  it  wuz  dis  here 
way.  I  played  de  jay  fer  a  sucker  an'  I  ketched  him. 
See?  I  jist  t'rowed  him  a  few  lines  'bout  green 
goods  an'  he  answered  de  letter  like  it  brung  him 
news  uv  a  forchun.  I  goddim  t'  cum  here  an" 
jollied  him  along  an"  we  wuz  'bout  t'  do  bizness. 
We  went  out  t"  de  meetin'  place  set  fer  us  an'  I 
showed  him  how  d'  ol'  t'ing  worked.  He  wuz  to 
gimme  his  dough  an'  1  wuz  t  ship  him  d'  green  stuff 
by  express.  See?  I  flashed  d'  roll  on  'im  an"  it 
made  his  eyes  stick  out  like  dey  wuz  hen-eggs. 
Den  dey  wuz  more  talk  an'  I  tol'  'im  I  c'u'd  giv"  'im 
a  t'ousan'  uv  de  green  stuff  fer  two-fifty  uv  d'  dough 
dat  wuz  straight  goods,  an'  he  bit.  I  counted  out  d' 
stuff,  an'  jist  as  I  had  d'  deal  all  made  in  me  min', 
de  jay  sez  to  me " 

Here  the  man  with  the  bristly  mustache  began  to 
laugh. 

"Well,"  said  the  judge,  "what  did  he  say  to 
you  ?  " 

"  He  sez  t'  me,"  continued  the  man  with  the  bristly 

mustache,   "w'u'd  I "  but   he   began  to  laugh 

again. 

"  Stop  that  laughing  and  go  on  with  your  story," 
said  the  judge,  sternly. 

The  man  with  the  bristly  mustache  threw  back  his 
shoulders  and  took  a  long  breath.  "  He  sez  t'  me," 
he  began  again,  "  '  w'u'd  I  take  Confedrit  money  ? ' 
an'  I  soaked  "im"— Buffalo  Express. 


She  Employed  Strategy. 

The  young  Jiusband  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
his  wife  came  into  the  office.  She  opened  the  con- 
versation at  once. 

"  I  want  enough  money  to  go  out  of  town  for  a  few 
days,"  she  said,  "  and  you  will  have  to  take  your 
meals  down-town  for  a  few  days." 

"  Why,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

"It  means  just  this:  I  got  a  messenger-boy  to 
come  to  the  house  for  Mary  Ann  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  wanted  at  her  aunt's,  and,  as  soon  as  she  got 
around  the  corner,  I  shut  up  the  house  and  locked  it, 
and  ran  away.  When  she  comes  back  she  won't 
find  any  one  there.  We  don't  owe  her  anything,  so 
it's  all  right,  and  I  wanted  to  discharge  her,  but  you 
know  I  never  would  dare  to  tell  her  to  go,  and  I 
knew  you  wouldn't  dare,  and  don't  you  think  your 
little  wife  knows  pretty  well  how  to  manage  ?  Say 
yes,  now,  or  I'll  break  down  and  cry  right  here  in 
the  office." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


When  the  French  royalist  ladies  visit  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  Paris  for  three  days  at  Stowe,  in 
England,  they  are  required  to  bring  six  dresses, 
three  to  be  worn  in  the  day-time,  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day,  and  three  in  the  corresponding  evenings. 
The  entertainments  at  Stowe  are  very  dull,  and  the 
royalist  ladies  are  beginning  gravely  to  consider 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR— 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in   the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

BreakfastCocoa 

which   is   absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

It  has  more  than  three  times 
|  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
_  '  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 


Thin  Children  Grow  Fat 

on  Scott's 

Emulsion, 

becausel 

fat  foods 

make  fat 

children. 

They  are 

thin,    and    remain     thin    just    in 

proportion   to    their    inability  to 

assimilate  food  rich  in  fat. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  especially 
adaptable  to  those  of  weak  diges- 
tion— it  is  partly  digested  already. 
Astonishing  how  quickly  a  thin 
person  gains  solid  flesh  by  its  use! 
Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowse,  N.  T.    All  druggists. 
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OUT  OF  THE 

FRYING  PAN 

Has  come  not  a  little 
knowledge  as  to  cook- 
ery— what  to  do,  as  well 
as  what  not  to  do.  Thus 
we  have  learned  to  use 

OT1UE1E, 

the  most  pure  and  per- 
fect and  popular  cook- 
ingmaterial  for  all  frying 
and  shorteningpurposes. 

PROGRESSIVE 
GOOKING 

is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  age,  and  it  teaches 
us  not  to  uselard ,  but  rath- 
er the  new  shortening, 

MTTiUE! 

which  is  far  cleaner,  and 
more  digestible  than  any 
lard  can  be. 

The  success  of  Cotto- 
lene  lias  called  out  worth- 
less imitations  under 
similar  names.  Lookout 
for  these!  Ask  your 
Grocer  for  Cottolene, 
audbesurethatyou  get  it. 

Made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO. NEW  YORK.BOSTON. 


'9 


ft 


I  Cottolene  q  .Cottolene  q  ;G">ttolene 
0|jCottolene      Cottolene      .Cottolenbi 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  Jt 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

(in  rn  RuTthcOiford  Improved  6INGER  Sew- 
ilU>0U  ingMechine,  witb  ■  complete  Mt  ef  it- 
tschme  ni.«  in  J  juirintMil  for  10  year*.  Shipped  toy- 
■rbere  ou  3Ti  dayt*  trial.  .Vo  mtmtu  rmpiirtd  in  no- 
il**. 75,0(W  now  in  use.    World'*  FnJr  M*t!».l  iirerded. 

But    from    fictorj,  mi     d*»1i>n'  *n1 .  Mend'  profit. 

Write    V>-3%j   for  our    LARGE    FREE   CATALOGUE. 

Oiford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  A.e.,  Chicago,  UL 


More  than  a  Million  Ladies  after  trying  one  cake  have  become  constant  users  of  BUTTERMILK  TOILET  SOAP, 


Buttermilk 

Toilet  Soap 

contains  all  of  the  healing,  cooling  and  soft- 
ening qualities  which  have  always  followed 
the  use  of  pure  Buttermilk. 

These  qualities  make  it  a  pleasing  soap 
to  use,  and  give  the  face  and  hands  a  beauty 
and  clearness  that  is  so  prized  by  Ladies. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

It  is  offered  at  a  popular  price,  and  yet 
excels  any  25-cent  soap  on  the  market. 


SEND  IS  CEATS  IX  STAMPS  FOR  A 
FULL-SIZE  CAKE  FOn  TRIAL. 


Buttermilk 
SHAVING  STICK. 

The  Gentleman's  Delight. 
The  Purest.       Soothing. 

Healing.  The  Best. 

Sold  Everywhere.  - 
10  Cents  for  Sample. 


COSMO   BUTTERMILK   SOAP   COMPAJVY, 

185-187  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


February  19,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  Scotch  preacher  once  said  :  "  But,  my  brethren; 
I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,"  only  to  hear 
a  shrill  voice  from  the  gallery,  from  a  woman  who 
did  not  approve  of  written  sermons  :  "  Ye  canna, 
for  your  paper's  rin  out." 


A  village  curi  at  a  wedding-dinner  held  out  his 
glass  after  each  dish  was  served,  with  the  remark  : 
"  My  children,  we  must  drink  wine  with  this."  At 
the  tenth  repetition  of  the  formula,  "  Pardon,  M.  le 
Cure\"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "  but  tell  me,  with 
what  would  you  not  drink  wine?"  "  With  water, 
my  son." 

The  other  day,  in  London,  an  American,  who  had 
met  Oscar  Wilde  previously,  rushed  up  to  him  and 
grasped  his  band.  Oscar  drew  back  a  little. 
"  Why,  don't  you  remember  me?"  exclaimed  the 
American,  rather  taken  aback.  "  Well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,"  remarked  Oscar,  placidly,  "  I  remember 
your  name  perfectly,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
recollect  your  face." 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  has  made  merry  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  church  music  in  his  dignified  way.  "Imag- 
ine," he  once  said,  "  St.  Augustine — the  African  one 
— confessing  that  his  heart  had  been  touched  by 
high  notes  and  fiddles."  The  repetition  of  words  is 
another  feature  objected  to  by  this  lettered  Pontiff, 
who,  when  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  whispered  to  his 
chaplain  during  a  grand  musical  function  :  "  Do  you 
think  they  really  mean  '  Amen'  this  time  ?  " 

John  Milton  was  not  a  wit,  yet  he  is  reported  to 
have  made  a  crushing  reply  to  a  question  from 
Charles  the  Second.  "  Do  you  not  think,"  said  the 
king,  "  that  your  blindness  is  a  judgment  on  you  for 
having  written  in  justification  of  my  father's  mur- 
der?" "Sir,"  replied  the  poet,  "it  is  true  I  have 
lost  my  eyesight ;  but  if  all  calamitous  providences 
are  to  be  regarded  as  divine  judgments,  your  majesty 
should  remember  that  your  father  lost  his  head." 


When  the  late  French  Senator  Renaud  first  came 
as  senator  to  Paris  from  his  home  in  the  Pyrenees, 
he  engaged  a  room  at  a  hotel  and  paid  a  month's 
rent — one  hundred  and  fifty  francs — in  advance. 
The  proprietor  asked  him  if  he  would  have  a  receipt. 
"  It  is  not  necessary,"  replied  Renaud  ;  "  God  has 
witnessed  the  payment."  "  Do  you  believe  in 
God?"  sneered  the  host.  "Most  assuredly,"  re- 
plied Renaud  ;  "  don't  you?"  "  Not  I,  monsieur." 
"  Ah,"  said  the  senator,  "  in  that  case,  please  make 
me  out  a  receipt  I  " 

Mme.  du  Deffand,  a  celebrity  of  the  last  century, 
was  a  great  invalid.  One  day,  when  she  was  in  bed, 
several  guests  arrived  and  were  admitted.  They  all 
began  to  shiver  and  pull  their  cloaks  around  them. 
"  What,"  exclaimed  the  invalid,  "  is  it  cold  here  ?  " 
"  It  is  simply  freezing,"  answered  a  guest.  "  Thank 
you  for  telling  me,"  said  Mme.  du  Deffand.  She 
rang  a  bell.  The  guests  supposed  she  was  sending 
for  a  maid  to  make  a  fire  ;  but  when  the  servant  came 
in,  Mme.  du  Deffand  said  :  "  Amelie,  bring  me  in  my 
down  coverlet  I  "  Having  given  this  order,  she  be- 
gan a  conversation  about  other  matters. 


In  the  early  days  in  California,  a  young  German, 
John  G.  Almondinger,  wishing  to  Americanize  him- 
self as  much  as  possible,  applied  to  the  legislature 
and  had  his  name  changed  to  John  G.  Almond.  A 
few  days  later,  a  man  named  John  Smith  applied  to 
the  same  legislature,  and,  after  reciting  a  long  cata- 
logue of  the  ills  to  which  he  was  subject  owing  to  his 
unfortunately  common  name,  he  said,  in  conclusion  : 
"  And  whereas  I  have  noticed  that  you  have  curtailed 
the  name  of  J.  G.  Almondinger  to  J.  G.  Almond, 
and  have  not  disposed  of  the  '  inger,'  which  seems 
to  be  lying  around  loose,  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  same  may  be  added  to  my  name."  The  result 
of  this  appeal  is  not  stated. 


Mme.  Lazo  Arriaga,  of  the  Guatemalan  Legation 
in  Washington,  speaks  perfect  English  (says  Kate 
Field's  Washington  J ,  having  lived  for  seven  years 
in  an  American  convent  school.  Although  the  min- 
ister himself  only  began  to  study  our  language  four 
months  ago,  he  will  talk  politics  in  English  for  hours 
without  his  companions  suspecting  that  he  has  had 
only  four  months'  experience  in  the  tongue  ;  but  a 
few  days  ago  he  had  an  engagement  with  the  dent- 


ist. At  the  last  moment  he  turned  back  to  his  wife, 
and  in  a  tone  of  despair  announced  :  "  You  must  go 
with  me,  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  American 
dictionary  on  teeth,"  and  madame  had  to  go  to  talk 
teeth. 


While  Joe  Jefferson  was  down  at  his  Louisiana 
plantation  last  year,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  neighbors 
died,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  called  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy and  regrets.  While  he  was  at  the  house,  the 
clergyman  arrived  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
funeral.  Neither  the  man  nor  his  wife  had  been 
a  church  member.  The  husband  was  prostrated  with 
grief,  but  he  aroused  himself  as  the  clergyman  en- 
tered. "Is  there  any  particular  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  you  would  like  me  to  read  at  the  funeral  ?  " 
asked  the  clergyman.  The  husband  sat  up,  mopped 
his  eyes,  and  thought  for  a  moment.  "  Well,  you 
might  try  that  bit  about  Samson  and  the  foxes,"  he 
exclaimed,  finally  ;  "  I  guess  that's  about  as  funny  as 
any  of  'em." 

By  some  means  a  mother  and  daughter  managed 
lo  gain  access  to  Paderewski's  sanctum.  The  mother 
was  proud  of  her  daughter,  and  the  daughter  had 
aspirations.  She  desired  Paderewski's  opinion  of 
her  skill.  Paderewski  listened,  or  appeared  to, 
while  the  mother  beat  time  approvingly.  At  last, 
with  a  final  crash,  the  girl  rose  from  the  stool,  and 
the  mother  flushed  with  pleasure.  "Tell  me,"  she 
whispered  to  the  artist — "tell  me  in  confidence. 
What  do  you  think  of  her  ? "  Amiably  the  artist 
rubbed  his  hands  together.  "I  think  she  must 
be  very  charitable."  "  Charitable  I  Charitable!" 
"Yes."  Paderewski  sweetly  repeated,  "charitable. 
Surely  she  letteth  not  her  left  hand  know  what  her 
right  hand  doeth." 

Count  Tolstoi  being  in  Tula  the  other  day  while 
his  last  play,  "  The  Fruit  of  Enlightenment,"  was  in 
rehearsal  by  some  smart  young  members  of  the 
Aristocratic  Club  there,  a  deputation  of  the  Aristo- 
crats waited  on  him  to  ask  if  he  would  attend  their 
dress  rehearsal  that  evening,  a  request  to  which  the 
count  willingly  acceded.  He  appeared  in  good  time, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  everything  except  the  ac- 
tion of  one  young  noble,  who  had  to  masquerade  as 
a  servant  and  drive  some  peasants  off  the  stage. 
"My  friend,  why  so  gentle?"  said  the  illustrious 
man  of  letters  ;  "  you  should  shoulder  your  muj'iks 
off  the  stage  as  the  doorkeeper  below  did  me  just 
now."  To  a  volley  of  questions  the  count  replied 
with  his  adventure.  It  appears  that  the  worthy  hall- 
porter  of  the  Aristocratic  had  orders  to  admit  none 
but  Count  Tolstoi  after  a  certain  hour,  and,  refusing 
to  believe  that  so  exalted  a  personage  would  arrive 
on  foot  and  in  a  sheepskin  surtout,  had  promptly 
kicked  the  great  novelist  down-stairs  for  trying  to 
effect  an  entrance. 


A  member  of  the  London  Savage  Club  relates  (in 
the  New  York  Recorder)  an  anecdote  of  dyspeptic 
Artemus  Ward,  who,  with  his  friend  and  fellow- 
sufferer,  Howard  Paul,  was  traversing  Oxford  Street, 
London,  one  day,  both  as  miserable  as  indigestion 
could  render  them.  Ward,  with  a  joyful  cry,  called 
Paul's  attention  to  a  sign  in  a  baker's  shop  which 
read:  "Pure  Nourishing  Hygienic  Bread."  The 
pair  entered  with  the  intention  of  ordering  a  few 
loaves  sent  to  their  respective  residences.  When 
the  man  who  sat  behind  the  counter  uncoiled  and 
rose,  he  was,  one  of  those  long,  lean,  lanky  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  "fiddle-faced,"  with  thin  hair, 
hollow  cheeks,  and  a  treble  voice.  "Your  bread," 
said  Ward,  "is  it  healthful?"  "Nothing  finer  in 
the  world."  said  the  man.  "Nourishing,  fatten- 
ing?" pursued  Artemus,  with  his  eye  on  the  signs 
which  hung  about.  "Quite  so,"  responded  the 
baker  ;  "  I  never  touch  any  other  kind."  "  Oh,  you 
partake  of  it  yourself?"  said  the  humorist,  tenderly; 
"  well,  in  that  case,  I  guess  we  don't  want  any." 


Ugly  Tempera 

Are  a  product  of  bad  digestion.  Your  dyspeptic  is 
almost  invariably  a  cross-patch.  The  way  to  renew 
cheerfulness  of  disposition  and  an  equable  temper 
soured  by  indigestion  is  to  take  a  course  of  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  not  only  banishes  dys- 
pepsia, but  also  relieves  biliousness,  constipation, 
chills  and  fever,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  trouble. 
Use  it  with  persistence  three  limes  a  day. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
00/ .  Stockton  (over  rime  store).     Office  hours.  9  to  5 


Stwdman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  \ears  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children. 
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COMPLEXION 


P  O  W  D  E  R  5  SSFE;  CM1TIYE;  BEAUTIFIM.  | .  2. 3. 

1  ■         ~j  "White,      )1  p^ ^  All  Druggists  t  ■—  *■— 
THREE  J  £SStt..ri  1    POZZONI'S    I  Fano^  Btorea.  |   TINTS 
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CtiV^  ENJOY® 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  fa  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar4  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50e 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

•ouisville,  m.  new  rornt.  n.y. 
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LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

OONTAININQ 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 

ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTIN      „, 

EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 
and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 

Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

]      This  invigorating  tonic  is  powerful,  but 

gantle.ln  ite  effect,  la  easily  administered, 

assimilates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 

gastrio  Juices,  without  deranging  the  action 

I  of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  moBt  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  curing; 
Iron  la  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  Its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue-  Drouot,  Paxla. 

m  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


-  THH    ONLY    LINE    RUNNING  — 


SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with    Pullman 

Buffet  Sleeplng-Cars,  Free  Re- 

clinlng-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLO  TO  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with   Direct  Routes  to 
CHICAGO      THE    WORLD'S    FAIR    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeRUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

121  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWN8END, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  Mew 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NSW  YORK! 

Germanic. . .  .February  28th  I  Germanic March  28th 

Teutonic March  7th  ]  Teutonic April  4th 

Britannic A1  arch  14th     Britannic April  11th 

Majestic March  21st  |  Majestic April  18th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward;  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San-Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


■lhavh      I        From  Jan.  27,  1894. 


7.00  A. 
7.00  A. 
7.30  A. 
8.30   A. 

9.OO  A. 


g.OO   A. 
t    IO.OO   A. 

*  12.00  H, 

*  Z.OO  P, 
4. OO   P. 


4.30    P. 
5.O0  P. 


6.CO    P. 

6.CO    P, 

t      7-00    P. 


Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

East 

Beriicia,Vacaville,§Rumsey,Sacra- 
mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis.. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose*,  .Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Red 
Bluff,  and  *Oroville 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Stockton  

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San   Jose" 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\  . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knight's 
Landing.  Marysvillo,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,   Livermore,  and   San   Jose1 

Martinez,  Stockton,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojaveand  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose"  . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
fi-farysville.  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East. . 


6.45  a. 
7-i5  *. 
6.15   P. 

4-i5  P- 


8.45  r. 
8.45  r, 
6.15  p. 
6.15  p. 
9.00  p. 


IO.45    A- 

IO-4S  A. 
9-45  A, 
7-45   A. 

8.45  r- 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 


8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

*  2.15  P.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose*, 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

4.15  P.    Newark,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos.... 

t  11.45  ?•  Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations 


*  II.50  A. 
9-5°  A. 


t     7-20  p. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


6.45  A. 
8.15   A. 


IO.40   A. 

12.25    P- 

y     2.20    P. 


*  3-3°  P. 

*  4-25  P. 

5- 10  r. 

6.30  p. 

t  11.45  P. 


San  Josi,  New  Almaden,  and 
Way  Stations 

San  Josi,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose*,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 

San  Jose  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  principal  Way 
Stations 


6.26  p. 
5.06  p. 
4.15  *. 


*  IO.4O  A. 

_    9-47  A. 

*  8.06   A. 

*  8.48   A. 
6.35  A. 

t    7-*6  *. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  m„    *ia.30 

ti.oo    *2.oo      3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo   p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of    Broadway— *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.    m„    tia.oo   *X2-3o 

2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.  m. 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
ssj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
s\  Returning— Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC   TRANSFER  COMPANY  wul 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to   New  York,    via  Panama, 
Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colima February  19th 

SS.  San  Jose" February  28th 

SS.  Acapulco March  8th 

SS.  Colon , March  19th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 

Japan  and   China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

Peru Saturday,  February  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  8,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  at  3  P.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGS   IN    HOUR  OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkone.       1894. 

Oceanic,  .(via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  February  87 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  20 

Belgic Thursday,  April  1© 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
atS.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  St'amship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  302  Front  Street,  Sam 
Fran  isco, 

-T.  H.  GOODMAN.  GenT  Pasterim  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  pons  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M„  January  10,  25,  February  9,  24,  March  11,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
20,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles),  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  n  a.  m. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ti-ket -office, 
Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO 
No.  10  Market  Street,  S 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  19,  1894. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  James  O'Neill  can  not  escape 
from  "  Monte  Cristo."  Wherever  he  goes  the  pub- 
lic demands  that  he  shall  bring  the  wronged  and  re- 
vengeful Edmond  Dantes  with  him.  The  history  of 
that  gorgeous  man  is  nearly  as  fascinating  to  the 
average  theatre-goer  as  the  history  of  Uncle  Tom 
and  little  Eva. 

In  the  play,  Edmond  Dantes  can  not  be  half  so 
magnificent,  and  adventurous,  and  talkative  as  he 
can  in  the  book.  He  is  a  much  abridged  hero,  but 
he  manages  even  in  the  curtailed  space  of  a  five-act 
melodrama  to  get  in  many  of  the  most  dazzling  of 
his  adventures,  and  the  spaces  between  are  filled  up 
with  little  supplemented  episodes  which  the  adapter 
has  strewed  over  the  work  with  a  generous  hand. 

The  glorious  Parisian  part  is  much  compressed. 
The  lavish  magnificence  of  Monte  Cristo  is  only 
hinted  at.  When  he  enters  the  ball-room  of  the 
Countess  of  Morcerf,  he  does  manage  to  squeeze  in 
a  little  casual  allusion  to  always  carrying  a  million 
francs  about  with  him  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  but 
what  is  this  compared  to  the  ornately  described  and 
elaborated  splendors  of  the  Monte  Cristo  of  the  sec- 
ond volume — the  Monte  Cristo  who  indifierently 
gave  away  carriages  and  horses  with  diamond 
rosettes  in  their  ears,  who  sat  in  the  proscenium  box 
at  the  opera  with  a  Persian  slave  of  wondrous  beauty 
draped  in  jewels,  who  cut  doors  in  the  walls  of  occu- 
pied houses  without  any  one  ever  suspecting  the  fact, 
and,  entering  thereby,  administered  green-opium 
pellets  to  a  slumbering  young  lady,  who  is  dying  of 
slow  poison  ? 

But  if  Monte  Cristo's  wild  career  is  ruthlessly 
condensed,  Villefort's  is  simply  reduced  to  nothing 
but  one  fraudulent  consigning  of  a  young  sailor  to 
prison,  one  attempt  to  have  said  sailor  murdered 
when  he  climbs  up  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling, 
and  one  attempt  at  the  murder  of  a  Jew  peddler  in  a 
solitary  inn.  This,  for  ViUefort,  is  really  a  very 
poor  record,  when  one  remembers  how  gloriously  he 
riots  in  crimes  when  he  has  a  whole  volume  of  close- 
printed  type  to  spread  himself  in.  All  those  way- 
side poisonings,  and  forgings,  and  burying  incon- 
venient babies  in  back  gardens,  that  made  Villefort's 
career  one  long,  delirious  revel  of  untrammeled  in- 
iquities, are  reduced  to  a  few  simple  little  crimes  that 
are  not  even  successful.  And  then,  just  as  he  is  try- 
ing to  live  iip  to  his  reputation  by  killing  the  Jew 
peddler,  everything  is  discovered.  The  murder  is  a 
dead  failure,  and  Villefort  himself,  while  making  the 
one  great  effort  of  his  life,  is  cut  off  like  a  rose  in 
his  prime,  and  falls  down  dead  with  a  Japanese 
paper-knife  buried  in  his  heart. 

It  is  so  disappointing  to  have  Villefort  drop  off  in 
this  ordinary  sort  of  way,  with  a  long  record  of  gory 
deeds  left  unaccomplished,  that  one  has  to  make 
quite  an  effort  to  take  an  interest  in  the  other  old 
acquaintances  of  the  play.  There  is  the  beautiful 
Mercedes.  Not  even  in  the  book  was  Mercedes 
ever  a  very  talkative  or  interesting  sort  of  heroine, 
and  in  the  play  she  is  less  so.  But  Mercedes  be- 
comes a  person  of  importance,  and  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing a  great  sensation  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act,  she  rushes  in,  separates  the  two  enraged  com- 
batants, and  cries  in  the  purest  spirit  of  melodrama  : 
"  Spare  him,  he  is  your  son."  This  redeems  three 
whole  acts  of  unengaging  silence.  Mercedes,  when 
she  does  speak,  evidently  believes  in  having  some- 
thing to  say.  As  Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked, 
"  Say  no  more — rest  your  conversational  reputation 
on  that."  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic  sen- 
tence in  the  play,  audit  quite  puts  Mercedes  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  heroine  worthy  of  melodrama. 
When  the  occasion  came,  Mercedes  rose  to  it,  not 
only  in  the  truly  fearless  way  in  which  she  took  the 
skeleton  out  of  the  closet,  but  in  the  daring  manner 
in  which  she  rushed  in  and  protected  her  son  from 
the  cruel  onslaught  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo, 
who  beat  him  barbarously  with  a  newspaper  and  a 
pair  of  gloves. 

But  despite  the  abridging  and  compressing  of  the 
story,  the  charm  of  the  melodrama  clings  about  it 
still.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  this  charm  of  the  melo- 
drama. If  you  are  not  born  to  feel  it,  you  lose  one 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  To  have  the  true  love  of 
melodrama  highly  developed  is  to  be  a  fortunate 
being.  Those  who  have  not  got  it  and  can  only  de- 
light in  the  refined  glories  of  the  classic  and  society 
drama,  can  not  imagine  the  delirious  paroxysms  of 
interest  that  thrill  the  on-looker  when  the  despairing 
heroine  jumps  from  a  beetling  crag  into  the  gloomy 
waters  of  a  tank,  or  the  hero  dashes  away  into  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  on  a  fiery,  untamed  steed  from 
one  of  the  horse-car  lines,  or  the  steamer  that  is 
bearing  the  villain  onward  toward  success  and  tri- 
jiuph  strikes  a  coral  reef  which  appears  to  be  stored 
h  dynamite  and  blows  up. 


To  Dumas  was  given  the  true  spirit  of  melodrama. 
The  French  are  a  theatrical  race,  with  an  eye  always 
open  for  the  striking  effect,  and  Dumas  was  the  most 
theatrical  of  Frenchmen.  He  saw  everything  from 
the  dramatic  point  of  view.  He  could  not  be  com- 
monplace if  he  bad  tried.  The  simplest  incidents 
passing  under  his  glance  became  invested  with  a 
fascinating,  picturesque  interest.  That  vivacious 
spirit,  that  marvelous  power  of  observation,  that 
magnificent  sense  of  humor,  that  love  of  adventure 
inherited  from  his  soldier  father,  that  delight  in  show 
and  bright  colors  and  swaggering  display  come  down 
through  two  generations  from  his  negro  grandmother 
— combined  to  the  forming  of  a  talent  in  which  the 
sense,  the  instinct  for  the  dramatic  carried  all  before 
it.  In  looking  over  his  memoirs,  one  can  not  but  be 
struck  by  the  power  of  this  instinct.  It  carried  him 
triumphantly  over  truth,  possibility,  probability.  It 
caused  bim  to  group  unconsciously  all  dialogue  into 
a  singularly  crisp,  dramatic  form.  In  the  description 
of  scenes  it  made  him  brush  aside  all  heedless  and 
hampering  considerations  of  truth,  and  paint  the 
picture  so  stagily,  with  such  admirable  understand- 
ing of  theatrical  effect,  that  one  wonders  stage  direc- 
tions are  not  appended. 

Yet  with  all  Dumas's  dramatic  talent,  it  is  his  books, 
and  not  his  plays,  that  live.  "Monte  Cristo"  and 
its  clipped  dramatization  still  fascinate  thousands, 
while  "Henry  III."  and  the  series  of  plays  which 
"  Antony  "  introduced  are  as  dead  as  the  frosty  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  which  they  crushed  out  of  being. 
Unfortunately,  what  has  lived  of  bis  theatrical  writ- 
ings has  been  the  evil  influence  they  exercised  upon 
the  French  drama.  It  was  Dumas  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  the  drama  of  "the 
base,  the  bloody,  and  the  brutal,"  in  which  ever 
since  then  the  French  playwrights  have  been  out- 
Heroding  Herod.  "Antony"  was  the  first  play  of 
this  class  produced  upon  the  Parisian  stage — a  play 
of  low  and  lurid  brutality,  in  which  the  players  wore 
modern  dress  and  the  drama  was  enacted  against  a 
background  of  modern  scenery.  It  set  the  fashion, 
and  has  been  followed  by  a  line  of  worthy  success- 
ors. The  style  was  so  popular  that  it  held  the  fort 
against  all  new-comers,  till  the  Second  Empire  in- 
troduced the  taste  for  refined  and  elegant  comedy, 
which ,  purporting  to  reproduce  a  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  day,  was,  in  its  own  subtler  and  more  delicate  way, 
fully  as  low  and  unhealthy  as  the  more  vigorous 
drama  of  blood  and  crime.  This  second  class  found 
its  most  expert  and  distinguished  playwright  in  the 
younger  Dumas.  In  their  debasing  influence  on  the 
French  stage  father  and  son  have  a  good  deal  to 
answer  for. 

It  is  as  a  romance  writer — the  greatest  of  romancers 
after  Walter  Scott — that  Dumas  pire  deserves  to  be 
crowned  by  the  nations.  Here  he  was  glorious — in 
some  ways  more  glorious  than  the  Wizard  of  the 
North.  His  humor  was  larger  and  more  splendid. 
He  and  Dickens,  it  is  said,  are  the  only  two  humor- 
ous writers  who,  when  they  wrote  the  comedy  parts 
of  their  books,  could  be  heard  laughing  all  over  the 
house.  The  "  Englishman  in  Paris  "  describes  a  visit 
to  Dumas,  when,  hearing  shouts  of  laughter  issuing 
from  the  author's  study,  he  was  about  to  excuse  him- 
self, not  wishing  to  intrude  if  the  writer  already  had 
company.  The  servant,  however,  assured  him  that 
M.  Dumas  was  alone.  He  was  only  laughing  over 
some  fnnny  scene  that  he  had  been  writing. 

The  days  when  "  Monte  Cristo  "  and  "  The  Three 
Guardsmen"  appeared  were  the  great  days  of  the 
feuilleton,  and  in  France  and  England  the  greatest 
days  of  romantic  fiction.  Not  only  Dumas,  but  Sue 
was  producing  wildly  exciting  and  sensational  novels 
of  prodigious  length  and  interminably  intricate  in- 
terest. Sue,  after  the  appearance  of  "The  Mys- 
teries of  Paris,"  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  The  book 
made  one  of  the  literary  successes  of  the  age.  It 
was  not  only  devoured  by  the  small  bourgeoisie,  but 
by  the  fine  /leur  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  published 
with  a  good  deal  of  smartness  and  shrewdness — one 
of  the  tricks  of  the  publishers  being  suddenly  to 
stop  its  appearance  in  the  most  thrilling  portions  of 
the  story.  For  three  or  four  days  there  would  be  no 
installment ;  then,  just  as  the  public  were  becoming 
frantic  at  the  delay,  it  would  once  more  appear  and 
go  on  in  uninterrupted  evenness  for  several  weeks. 
It  made  Sue  the  greatest  of  writers  for  the  moment. 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  frankly  admits  that  he  placed 
him  above  Dumas  and  Balzac,  who  was  then  merely 
alluded  to  as  "  our  most  prolific  novelist."  George 
Sand,  who  said  that  "The  Wandering  Jew"  was 
like  a  menagerie  full  of  animals,  yet  confessed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  she  would  not  have  missed  an 
installment  of  it  for  anything. 

Its  glories,  however,  were  dwarfed  by  those  of 
"Monte  Cristo"  and  "The  Three  Guardsmen." 
Dumas,  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  must  have  made 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year — an  enor- 
mous income  to  be  made  from  literature.  His  En- 
glish prototype,  Walter  Scott,  was  given  the  same 
sum  for  the  novel  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 
Yet  these  two  writers,  who  realized  much  more  from 
their  literary  efforts  than  the  most  popular  authors  of 
to-day,  both  died  without  money,  almost  in  poverty. 
It  is  singular  to  notice  that  these  two  men,  so  abso- 
lutely different  in  character,  point  of  view,  and 
scheme  of  life,  should  have  had  so  many  points  of 
resemblance,  both  in  their  careers  and  tempera- 
ments. Both  desired  to  live  in  a  magnificent,  baro- 
nial style,  and  built  great  houses  and  tried  to  build 
up  great  estates  ;  both  were  generous  to  prodigality, 


kindly,  warm-hearted,  hard-working,  much  beloved. 
But  to  realize  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  two 
characters,  one  must  read  the  memoirs  of  one  and 
the  journal  of  the  other. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Imperial  Vienna  Prater  Orchestra. 

The  symphonic  concert  given  by  the  Imperial  Vi- 
enna Prater  Orchestra  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  week 
before  last,  was  so  successful  that  a  second  and  third 
concert  have  been  given  at  the  same  place  during 
the  past  week.  The  second  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  131b,  when  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  presented  under  the  leadership  of 
Court  Director  Fritz  Scheel : 

Part  I. — Symphonic.  Overture,  "  Die  Freischuetz," 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber;  andante  aus  dem  concert  (violon- 
cello), Molique,  Herr  O.  Grienauer  ;  symphonie  No.  (C. 
dur)  by  request,  (a)  adagio  molto,  allegro  con  brio,  (b) 
andante  cantabile  con  moto,  (c)  menuetto,  allegro  molto 
e  vivace,  (d)  finale,  adagio,  allegro  molto  vivace,  L.  von 
Beethoven. 

Part  II.—  Popular.  Overture.  "Mignon  "  (by  request), 
A.  Thomas;  "Forget  Me  Not,"  Suppe,  fluegelhom  solo, 
Herr  Franz  Hell;  "  Kuenstlerleben,"  Strauss;  second 
Hungarian  rhapsodie  (by  request).  Liszt-Mueller  Berghaus. 

Part  III.— Military.  Fantasia,  "Faust,"  Gounod; 
"  Wiener  Gigerl  March,"  Schrammel. 

The  third  concert  was  given  on  Friday  evening, 
February  i6th,  when  the  following  programme  was 
given: 

Part  I. — Symphonie.  Overture,  "Egmont,"  Ludwig 
von  Beethoven ;  symphonie.  No.  2  (D.  dur),  (a)  adagio 
molto,  allegro  con  brio,  (b)  larghetto,  (c)  scherzo  (allegro), 
(d)  allegro  molto,  Ludwig  von  Beethoven. 

Part  II.— Popular.  Overture,  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  Nicolai;  souvenir  de  Bellini  (for  clarinet). 
Bermann,  Herr  Otto  Tritsche ;  hymne,  "  On  the  Saint 
CacQie"  (violin  solo),  Gounod,  concert-master,  Herr  John 
Marquardt ;  Hungarian  dances  (Nos.  5  and  6),  Johannes 
Brahms. 

Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 
of  Art  last  Thursday  evening  under  the  direction  of 
of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  A  fashionable  audience 
was  well  entertained  by  the  presentation  of  the  fol- 
lowing programme : 

Organ,  overture,  "  Masaniello,"  Auber,  Mr.  Henry 
Strauss;  song,  "To  Anthea,"  Hatton,  Mr.  Thomas  Rick- 
ard  ;  violin  solo,  "Cavatina,"  Raff,  Miss  Clara  McConnell; 
song,  "Sancta  Maria"  (with  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman),  Faure,  Miss  Sophie  Newland;  organ,  (a ) 
"  Premiere  Mazurka,"  (b)  "Danse  Macabre,"  Saint-Saens, 
Mr.  Henry  Strauss  ;  song,  "  Autumn  Storm,"  Grieg, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Webster ;  song,  "  My  Native  Land," 
Mattel,  Mr.  Thomas  Rickard  ;  violin  solo,  air,  G  string  (by 
request),  Bach-Wilhelmj,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman ;  song,  "  My 
Dreams,"  Tosti,  Miss  Sophie  Newland ;  serenade  for  two 
violins  (piano  accompaniment),  Polonaski,  Miss  Clara  Mc- 
Connell and  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  ;  song,  "  O  !  Thou  Cruel 
Sea,"  Delibes,  Miss  Mary  E.  Webster;  organ,  march  from 
"  Ferdinand  Cortez,"  Spontini,  Mr.  Henry  Strauss. 


The  Loring  Club  Concert. 

The  members  of  the  Loring  Club  gave  their  third 
concert  of  the  seventeenth  season  last  Thursday 
evening  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  The  club  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  the  'celloist,  and  the 
concert  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David  W. 
Loring.  A  large  and  appreciative  audience  enjoyed 
the  following  programme : 

"Come  Forth,  O  Youth,"  Frank;  "Good- Nignt," 
Goetze ;  (a)  adagio,  Bargiel,  (6)  "  Ungarisch,"  Fisher, 
Mr.  Louis  Heine ;  "  Dreaming  Rose,"  Rheinhold  ;  "  Blue 
Flowers  Reflected,"  Weinzierl;  "Bedouin  Song."  Foote ; 
"  Drinking  Song,"  Lux ;  "  Serenade,"  Storch ;  (a) 
"  Extase,  Hollman,  (b)  "Guitarre,"  Moszkowski,  Mr. 
Louis  Heine;  "Heinz  von  Stein,"  Thayer;  "  Salamis," 
Gemsheim. 

The  Rebagliati  Spanish  Quintet  will  give  a  fare- 
well series  of  three  recitals  in  the  Maple  Room  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evenings,  February 
20th  and  27th  and  March  6th.  Interesting  pro- 
grammes have  been  prepared,  in  the  presentation  of 
which  the  quintet  will  have  the  assistance  of  Willis 
E.  Bacheller  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Dickman  as  soloists. 


--.  The  third  Symphony  Concert  will  take  place  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Adolph  Bauer  next  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House.  The  principal 
attractions  will  be  Raff's  "Leonore"  symphony 
and  the  first  performance  of  "  Aladdin,"  a  Chinese 
suite  by  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley,  who  will  direct  the 
orchestra. 


Of  the  domestic  life  of  Eugen  oVAlbert — some- 
times called  the  Jaeger  -  flannel  pianist,  because 
everything  he  wore,  even  his  neckties,  was  made  of 
that  goods — a  Leipsic  correspondent  writes : 

"No  one  ever  saw  a  homelier  man  than  D'Albert,  and 
no  one  would  have  supposed  him  capable  of  winning  the 
affections  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  and  certainly 
the  most  attractive,  of  female  pianists.  But  he  did  win 
Teresa  Carreno-Tagliapietra-Sauret.  Perhaps  the  lady's 
experience  with  good-looking  husbands  had  taught  her  that 
a  plain,  unengaging  gendeman  would  wear  better  than 
those  who  kept  their  emotions  in  silk  attire.  They  live  a 
bread-and-butter-and-beer  life  that  is  simply  ideal.  Their 
beautiful  villa,  in  out  and  inward  appearances,  is  the  acme 
ol  neatness,  order,  and  comfort.  Carreno  reverences 
D'Albert  as  a  musician,  and  her  own  rare  talents,  through 
his  influence,  have  been  greatly  developed." 


—  H.  C.  Massik— Dentist, 

1x4  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreung  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

The  World  is  Yours  !     Not  Ours.     The  Event  of   the  Sea- 

son.     First   Production  of  the  Melodramatic 

Spectacular  Burlesque, 

MISTER    MONTE    CRISTO  I 

Up  to  Date  and  Away  Ahead. 
Popular  Prices 2  5  and  SO  cesti 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

A.  M.  PALMER'S  STOCK  COMPANY 

(From  Palmer's  Theatre,  New  York), 
Monday,  February  19th.    (Ninth  Week.)    Presenting 

JIM   THE   PENMAN  ! 

By  Sir  Charles  Young.      Matinee  Washington's  Birthday. 
In  Preparation The  Price  of  Silence 


STOCKWELL'S    THEATRE. 

James  O'Neill Lessee 

Second  and  Last  Week  ! 
Commencing  Sunday  Evening,  February  i8th, 

MR.    JAMES    O'NEILL 

MOIXTTE      CRISTO  ! 

Week  of  Feb.  25th Yirginius  and  Klcheliea 

Price*  81.00*  75.  50,  and  35  cents 

NEW    ALUAZAR. 


A  Tremendous  Success.  It  was  what  Frisco  Wanted. 
A  High-Class  Vaudeville  Theatre.  (No 
Smoking  or  Drinking.)  Hundreds  Turned  Away- 
Jammed  to  the  Doors  with  the  Elite  of  the  City. 

Monday,  Feb.  19,  TheMarvelous.  Phenomenal,  Enchanting 


ItfE! 


HAMKUKGHETTA!  The  Equoplstic  Marvel 

Also  20— ARTISTS— 20.      Making  this  one  of  the 
strongest   companies    of    the   day.      Every    Evening   and 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees. 
Reserved  Seats 25  and  50  cents 

iGrLadies'  Matinee  Every  Wednesday. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 
A    LARGE    POND    FROZEN    DAILY  ! 

REAL  ICE  SKATING 

DAILY — From  2  to  5  and  7:30  to  10:30  p.  M. 

SUNDAYS — From  3  to ^  and  7:30  to  10:30  P.  m. 

For  LADIES  and  their  Escorts  exclusively  —  Daily 
(except  Sundays)  from  o  a.  m.  to  12  M.,  and  Thursday 
Afternoons  from  2  105. 

FANCr    SKATING  ! 

FINE    MUSIC  ! 

SKATES    FOR    ALL ! 

General  Admission 25  cent. 

Instruction  in  Learning  to  Skate,  Free. 


THE    VIENNA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FA1R.1 


VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IMPERIAL 

Vienna   Prater   Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.     Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  3  to  11  P.  M. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph   Hall. 

AST  The  Finest  Cuisine   in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco. 


maple  haul,  paxace  hotel 

farewell  RECITALS  ! 

Rebagliati  Spanish  Quintette 

TUESDAY    EVENINGS, 

February  20th,  27th,  and  March  6th. 

Willis  E.  Bacheller  and  Mrs.  Charlics  J.  Dickman, 
Soloists. 


Season  Tickets 83.50 

Single  Admission 1.00 

For  sale   at  office   Palace  Hotel,  and  all  the  principal 
music  stores.    J.  M.  Shawhan.  Manager. 


maple  hall,  palace  hotel 

Thursday  Evening February  22d 

At  8.30  o'clock, 

DRAMATIC  AND  DIALECT  RECITAL 


MRS.   WALDO    RICHARDS 


Tickets 81.00 

Can  be  had  at  Sherman  &    Clay's,   Doxey's,    and  the 
news-stand  of  the  Palace  Hotel. 

DAILY,  644   MARKET    STREET 

CHRONICLE    BUILDING. 
EIGHTH    WEEK. 

"A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  HAREM." 

Reifsky's  famous  $60,003  painting,  exhibited  in  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair  to 

Over  300,000  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Monday,  1  to  5 — Exclusively  for  Ladies. 
On  view  daily,  from  8  a   m.Ioiop.  m.     Admission,  35  cents. 


JOHN    MULVANY'S    $100,000    PAINTING 
CUSTER'S  LAST  RALLY 

The  greatest    Battle    Picture   of   the   century,   and   the 
only    SIOUX     INDIANS     od    exhibition    in    the 
United  btates. 
HISTORY    BUILDING,    723    MARKET   ST. 

10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  SI.  Daily. 
Admission 2o  cents 


J 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  A.  M.  Palmer  stock  company  begins  its  ninth 
week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday  night. 

Lillian  Russell's  official  signature  now  reads 
"  Lillian  R.  Perugini,"  and  they  say  she  insists  on 
being  called  "  Signorina  Perugini." 

"Mister  Monte  Cristo  "  has  proved  another  pop- 
ular success  at  the  Tivoli.  It  is  full  of  catchy  songs, 
laughable  situations,  and  clever  specialties,  and  will 
doubtless  run  for  some  time. 

"The  Price  of  Silence,"  a  play  entirely  new  to 
San  Francisco,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  suc- 
cess in  the  East,  will  be  presented  at  the  Baldwin 
after  the  week  of  "Jim  the  Penman." 

The  new  vaudeville  company  at  the  Alcazar  gave 
its  first  performance  before  -a  large  audience  last 
Saturday  night,  and  has  since  had  excellent  bouses. 
Cyrene  is  announced  to  appear  next  week. 

There  will  be  a  special  holiday  matinee  at  the 
Baldwin  on  Thursday  afternoon,  February  22d,  when 
"Saints  and  Sinners"  will  be  given  by  the  A.M. 
Palmer  stock  company  for  the  last  time  this  season. 

The  natural  ice  skating-rink  in  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  is  proving  popular.  It  is  well  filled  every 
evening,  and  the  private  hours  from  nine  to  twelve 
every  morning  and  Thursday  afternoon,  when  gen- 
tlemen are  not  admitted  unless  accompanying  ladies, 
are  well  patronized. 

It  was  intended  that  James  O'Neill  would  play 
"Virginius"  and  "  Richelieu"  next  week,  but 
"Monte  Cristo"  has  packed  Stockwell's  Theatre 
every  nighi,  and  still  the  public  wants  more  of  it.  It 
will  be  continued  all  next  week,  therefore,  and  the 
more  classic  plays  will  not  be  seen  until  the  week  be- 
ginning February  25th. 

Miss  May  Brookyn,  the  leading  lady  of  the  A. 
M.  Palmer  stock  company,  now  playing  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre,  killed  herself  on  Thursday  afternoon 
by  taking  a  large  dose  of  carbolic  acid.  She  had 
been  despondent  ever  since  the  suicide,  some  months 
ago,  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  said  to  be  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  Miss  Brookyn  was  of  English 
birth,  and  made  her  d6but  in  London,  but  she  had 
been  in  this  country  for  a  dozen  years,  first  appear- 
ing as  Mrs.  Denver  in  "  The  Silver  King." 

Charles  H.  Hoyt,  the  writer  of  farce -comedies,  is 
to  be  married  on  the  hrst  of  next  month  to  Miss 
Caroline  Scales,  who  has  been  known  on  the  stage 
for  some  two  years  as  Caroline  Miskell.  She  is  an 
exceptionally  handsome  girl,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
though  her  childhood  was  spent  in  Canada,  and  has 
had  only  minor  parts  in  Augustin  Daly's  and 
Robert  Mantelis  companies  until  a  few  months  ago, 
when  her  beauty  won  her  a  place  in  Hoyt's  "A 
Temperance  Town."  She  will  probably  retire  from 
the  stage  for  good.  Mr.  Hoyt's  first  wife,  Flora 
Walsh,  died  in  January  of  last  year. 

Henry  Peitit,  who  wrote  "  A  Woman's  Revenge  " 
and  some  thirty-nine  other  melodramas,  either  alone 
or  in  collaboration  with  some  other  playwright,  was 
always  being  railed  at  by  the  critics,  but  not  one  of 
his  plays  was  less  than  a  financial  success.  At  one 
time  he  was  drawing  royalties  from  sixteen  different 
plays,  and  he  has  left  his  widow  an  income  that  ranks 
with  those  of  millionaires.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
none  of  his  plays  was  a  success  in  French.  Several 
were  translated  and  elaborately  produced  in  Paris, 
and  yet  invariably,  as  Pettit  himself  predicted,  they 
fell  flat.  Such  of  the  public  as  saw  them  thought 
the  sentiment  cheap  buncombe,  the  critics  slated 
them  terribly,  and  they  soon  died  of  inanition. 

A  picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  has  been  telling 
about  the  social  side  of  the  great  singers  in  a  New 
York  paper,  from  which  we  learn  that  Calve1 — who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  thrifty  soul — lets  those  she  meets 
chatter  away  to  her  in  English,  which  she  does  not 
understand,  and  replies  in  French  whenever  and 
whatever  her  fancy  dictates,  thus  keeping  up  a  serene 
if  somewhat  incoherent  conversation.  Melba  and 
Eames.  of  course,  being  of  English  tongue,  can 
converse  in  English,  but  they  do  not  talk  much.' 
Mme.  Eames,  as  Mrs.  Julian  Story,  does  not  unbend 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  "  inner  circle,"  where 
she  and  her  husband  are  personcs  grata ;  while 
Melba  maintains  a  haughty  reserve  all  the  time. 

Sir  Charles  Young's  famous  play,  "Jim  the  Pen- 
man," which  is  by  some  critics  considered  the  most 
notable  production  of  the  decade,  will  be  revived  at 
the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night,  with  Wilton  Lackaye 
in  the  title-role,  and  E.  M.  Holland  as  the  detective. 
It  was  Mr.  Holland  in  this  rdle,  by  the  way,  who  first 
presented  to  San  Francisco  the  high-arm,  zigzag  hand- 
shake that  was  so  fashionable  a  winter  or  two  ago. 
It  was  regarded,  when  Mr.  Holland  introduced  it,  as 
an  amusing  mannerism  assumed  by  the  detective  in 
his  guise  of  an  army  man,  and  people  had  quite  for- 
gotten it  by  the  time  it  cropped  out  at  teas  and  like 
functions.  But  it  was  indorsed  by  the  very  highest 
social  authorities,  and  the  remnants  of  it  survive  to 
this  day. 

Coffee 

Is  rendered  more  wholesome  and  palatable  if  in- 
stead of  using  milk  or  cream  you  use  the  Gail  Bor- 
den Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  or  if  you  prefer 
it  unsweetened,  then  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evapo- 
rated Cream. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  receives  almost  as  many 
letters  as  her  husband,  and  most  of  the  letters  inclose 
religious  tracts. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  is  eighty-one  years  old.  She  pos- 
sesses in  a  notable  degree  the  vigor  and  vitality  that 
are  so  remarkable  in  her  husband. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  the  well-known 
writer,  committed  suicide  in  Venice  a  month  ago, 
while  suffering  from  dementia,  resulting  from  an  at- 
tack of  influenza.     Her  biography  is  thus  given  : 

"Miss  Woolson  was  born  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  in  1848. 
Her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Cooper 
Pomeroy,  was  a  niece  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  her 
father.  Charles  Jarvis  Woolson,  was  at  one  time  owner  of 
the  Xcw  England  Palladium.  When  Miss  WoolsoQ  was 
still  young,  her  family  removed  to  Cleveland.  Here  she 
took  long  excursions  with  ber  father  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  In  a  family  carriage  they  traveled  over  parts  of 
Ohio  and  the  neighboring  States,  and  Miss  Woolson  uncon- 
sciously collected  much  literary  material.  After  the  dealh 
of  her  father  she  began  to  write.  One  of  her  first  stories 
published  was  '  The  Happy  Valley,'  printed  in  Harper's 
in  July,  1870,  and  it  is  a  coincidence  that  the  last  number  of 
the  same  magazine  also  contains  a  story  by  her.  After  this 
beginning,  she  produc-d  an  almost  continuous  series  of 
novels  and  stories.  The  best  known  of  her  books  are 
'Anne,*  '  Castle  Nowhere,'  'Rodman,  the  Keeper;  and 
Other  Southern  Sketches,*  'For  the  Major,'  'East 
Angels,*  and  'Jupiter  Lights.'  Several  poems  by  her 
have  also  been  published.  In  1873  Miss  Woolion  went 
with  her  mother  to  St.  Augustine  to  live,  and  remained 
there  five  years.  Her  mother  died  m  1879.  The  same 
year  she  went  to  Europe  with  her  sister  and  niece,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  her.  life  in  England,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.     She  made  only  one  visit  to  this  country." 

Two  or  three  hours  of  every  day  are  spent  by  the 
Empress  Eugenie  in  writing  her  memoirs.  She  has 
made  especial  arrangements  that  her  books  shall  not 
be  published  until  twenty-five  years  after  her  death. 
She  is  so  sensitive  about  her  work  that  she  will 
allow  no  one  to  have  even  a  glimpse  of  her  manu- 
script. 

Of  Miss  Margot  Tennant,  the  original  young 
woman  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  for  the 
heroine  in  E.  F.  Benson's  novel  of  London  society. 
"  Dodo,"  an  exchange  says  : 

"  She  is  popularly  credited  with  the  foundation  of  that 
exclusive  and  eclectic  association  entitled 'The  Souls,' of 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  the  bright  particular  star. 
Miss  Tennant  enjoys  the  personal  acquaintance  not  only 
of  the  Czar,  but  also  of  Emperor  William  When  the 
latter  was  last  in  London  she  made  a  wager  that  she 
would  force  him  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  succeeded  in 
doing  so  while  riding  in  Rotten  Row,  So  pleased  was  he 
with  the  acquaintance  thus  formed  that  he  subsequently 
waltzed  several  times  with  her  at  the  state  ball  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Miss  Tennant  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  celebrated  yachting- party  organized  for  the  diversion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  visited  Copenhagen  and  had  his  in- 
terview with  the  Czar.  Tennyson,  one  of  the  vainest  men 
imaginable,  was  bored  throughout  the  trip  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely amusing  to  hear  Miss  Tennant's  account  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  grand  old  men — the  one  anxious 
to  talk  all  the  time,  the  other  equally  desirous  to  read  in- 
cessantly his  favorite  poems  aloud.  Whenever  the  fair 
Margot  attends  any  entertainment  she  is  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  mature  age— her  cleverness  and  her 
quizzical  tongue  frightening  the  younger  ones.  Her  father, 
Sir  Charles  Tennant — who  owes  his  baronetcy  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  post  of 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum— is  the  head  of  the  great 
chemical  firm  which  boasts  of  the  loftiest  chimney  in 
Scotland.  Another  of  his  daughters  is  married  to  Lord 
Ribblesdale,  the  good-looking  master  of  the  queen's 
bockhounds." 

Much  of  the  small  talk  of  Berlin  just  now  refers  to 
the  exalted  personage  who  is  always  alluded  to  in  the 
German  capital  as  "  the  Englishwoman."  A  corres- 
pondent says  : 

' '  The  Empress  Frederick,  who  is  the  strong-minded 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  has  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  unpopular  person 
in  Berlin.  It  was  she  who  ordered  the  German  doctors  out 
of  the  sick-room  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
and  turned  the  patient  over  to  Dr.  Morel!  Mackenzie,  an 
Englishman.  This  action  aroused  the  entire  medical 
fraternity  of  Germany  against  the  Empress  Frederick,  and 
the  opposition  gradually  extended  until  it  permeated  every 
section  of  the  empire.  During  Frederick's  illness,  the 
empress's  hostility  to  Bismarck,  who  was  then  the  main- 
stay and  hope  of  the  empire,  was  so  marked  and  persistent 
that  the  Bismarck  faction  also  turned  against  her.  Her  hate 
of  Bismarck  had  been  of  long  standing,  and  she  unques- 
tionably influenced  her  son  to  share  her  views  to  some  ex- 
tent. She  was  quoted  as  saying  that  she  was  the  happiest 
woman  in  Europe  when  her  son,  the  present  emperor,  set 
Bismarck  aside.  For  all  these  reasons  the  dislike  of  the 
Germans  for  the  Englishwoman  continued  to  grow  as  time 
passed  on,  until  William  made  a  sudden  resolve  to  take  Bis- 
marck back  to  his  heart,  and  followed  out  his  resolution  with 
all  the  theatrical  display  which  the  young  monarch  u-ually 
brings  to  bear  in  state  and  personal  matters.  The  joy  of 
the  Germans  over  the  reconciliation  is  not  half  so  great  as 
their  delight  over  the  distinct  affront  which  the  action  car- 
ries to  the  intriguing  and  vindictive  daughter  of  the  British 
Qu«n."  [ 

"  Custer's  Last  Rally,"  the  famous  battle-piece  by 
John  Mulvany,  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  History 
Building  on  Market  Street.  It  is  a  notable  picture, 
and  has  been  warmly  praised  by  the  leading  critics 
of  the  United  States. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


—  Ladies  call  atthe  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  10242628  Ma'ket  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


For  Coughs  and  Throat  DNorderg  use 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.  '*  Have  never  changed 
my  mind  respecting  them,  except  I  think  better  of  that 
which  I  began  by  thinking  well  of." — Rev.  Henry  IVard 
Beecktr.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


—  The  Remington  typewriter  has  been  se- 
lected  for  the  official  business  of  the  Midwinter  Fair. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


DCCXLIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

February  18,  1894. 

Sorrel  Soup. 

Crabs  a  la  Creole. 

Broiled  Teal  Ducks.    Parisienne  Potatoes, 

Asparagus.     Green  Peas. 

Roast  Beef. 

Tomatoes,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Sabyllon.     Sponge  Cake. 

Coffee. 

Sabyllon. — Yokes  of  eight  eggs,  thirty-two  tablespoon- 

fuls  of  Marsala  or  Sherry  wine,  sixteen   tablespoon fuls  of 

sugar.     Beat  the  yolks,  mix  with  wine  and  sugar,  boil  in 

double  kettle,  stirring  constantly.     Serve  in  little  cups  or 

glasses. 

Many  readers  will  be  interested  in  this  story  of  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  who  was  Coasut-la  Yznaga  : 

Lord  Houghton,  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  is  still  young 
enough  to  appreciate  keenly  hL  dignity  as  the  representative 
of  his  queen.  The  Duchess  of  Manchester  has  recently 
spent  much  time  in  Ireland,  and  has  taken  her  place  at  the 
Irish  court.  Lord  Houghton  she  had  known  from  the  time 
he  was  in  Eton  jackets  and  turn-down  collars,  bbe  was  ac- 
cordingly at  first  surprised,  and  soon  amused,  at  the  vice- 
regal dignity  she  was  called  upon  to  support.  This  she 
speedily  fell  in  with,  and  at  all  functions  assisted  with  the 
gravity  of  an  English  duchess  in  full  fig.  This  was  kept  up 
until  the  channel  steamship  landed  them  both  on  English 
shores.  "  Here,  Bobbie,  take  my  bag,  and  run  on  to  tbe 
train  and  secure  a  good  compartment  for  me,"  cried  the 
duchess,  thrusting  her  bag  into  his  hand  and  giving  him  a 
familiar  push.  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland  was  no  more.  It 
was  only  Lord  Houghton  on  English  soil,  the  familiar 
B.obbie  of  years  gone  by. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


Trie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventlia-  1 
tion  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central  ' 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car-  , 
riage-way,  and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
Id  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOS.' 


CURE 

SICK  HEADACHE. 

Disordered  Liver,  etc. 

They  Act  Like  Magic  on  the  Vital  Organs, 
Regulating  the  Secretions,  restoring  long 
lost  Complexion,  bringing  back  the  Keen 
Edge  of  Appetite,  and  arousing  with  the 
ROSEBUD  OF  HE&ITH  the  whole  physical 
energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  Facts 
are  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of 
Society.    Largest  Sale  in  the  World. 

Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 

Of  all  druggists.     Price  25  cents  a  Box. 
New  York  Depot.  365  CanM  St. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


Have  you  seen  our 
Exhibit  of  an  old  '49 
Mining  Camp  Store  at 
the  Fair?  Tou  don't 
want  to  miss  it. 

Smith's  Gash  Store 

416-418  FROXT  ST.,  S.  F. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain- weary  and 
■who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  Connty  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
S45,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


Don't  Lose 


BOKTESTELXj     Cfe     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


M2ES&.I  401403  Sansome  St. 


Heart. 


PI,AKT  FERRY'S  SEEDS 

t  this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  time;  I 

L  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1SW  will  £ 

give  you  many  valuable  hints  j 

i  about  what  to  raise  and  bow  to  A 

k  raise  it.  It  contains  Informa-J^ 

^tlou  to  be  had  from  no  othei 

L  source.    Free  to  ali.j 

.D.M.  Ferry  &Cou 
Detroit, 

Midi.  , 


KNA3E 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE -surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  E.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDF.ESS  A  LETTER  OB  POSTAL  CABS  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war. 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

"WIDOWS  ofsuch  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s'nee  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  enti..ed  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  In 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  thev  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  without  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $3  tojio  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1832  to  1843,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty  -two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
op  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
la^er  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 


P.O.  Box 463. 


WASHINGTON 


jl6 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  19,  1894. 


It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs,  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLSFARGO&CO.'SBANK 

N.E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridga,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F,  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalb, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    EASIFOED. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 8,633,838 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,689 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Frandsco. 

Citv  Ofpice:  Gbneral  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
BEST! 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

tS~  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Mean,  hateful  thing:  "Fred  is  in  an  awful  fix. 

He  proposed  to  me  last  night,  you  know,  and " 

"  And  you  accepted  him  ?" — Life. 

Miss  Primlips — "When  you  say  your  prayers  at 
night,  do  you  pray  for  all  men  ?  "  Miss  Leftover — 
"  No,  indeed  1    Just  one  would  be  enough." — Life. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  are  reminded 
that  there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the 
world  if  women  would  learn  how  to  say  good-bye. — 

up. 

At  the  Paris  Salon  :  "  There  seems  to  be  a  gTeat 
sameness  in  subj  ects  here,"  said  Briggs  ;  "most  of 
these  pictures  are  either  called  Vendu  or  Hors  Con- 
cours." — Truth. 

Mrs.  Consol — "I  know  you  feel  bad,  but  Time 
will  heal  all  wounds."  Mrs.  Newwid  (sobbing) — "  I 
hope  so  !  The  way  I  feel  now  I  could  never  marry 
again  I " — Puck. 

"Jones,  I  think  your  boy  will  be  a  very  distin- 
guished man  if  he  lives  long  enough."  "Yes? 
What  do  you  think  he  will  be  distinguished*for  ? " 
"  Longevity — if  he  lives  long  enough." 

Strawber — "  I  was  getting  on  an  elevated  train 
this  morning,  and  I  stepped  on  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
guards."  Singerly — "  Was  he  mad?"  Strawber — 
"  Great  Scott,  yes  ;  he  called  out  the  names  of  sev- 
eral stations." — Life. 

"  My  collection  of  antiques  ?  What  do  you  mean, 
sir?  I'm  Gagly,  the  professional  humorist."  "Oh, 
I  beg  pardon.  My  mistake  1  "  (Goes  off  to  look  for 
the  man  who  told  him  to  ask  Gagly  to  show  his  col- 
lection of  antiques.) — Truth. 

fudge — "I  shall  sentence  you  to  twenty  years  for 
wreckingthat  train."  Prisoner — "  I  presume, judge, 
if  I  had  wrecked  the  whole  road  you  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  dined  with  me  at  my  palatial  resi- 
dence."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Here,"  exclaimed  the  Esquimo  mother  to  her 
young  son,  "don't  stuff  yourself  with  tallow  that 
way!"  "Don't  mind,"  said  the  father,  deprecat- 
ingly  ;  "  it  will  make  him  bright — increases  his 
candle-power,  you  know." — Puck. 

Briggs — "I  hear  that  while  you  were  around  at 
Miss  Redbud's,  the  other  night,  you  broke  a  chair." 
Griggs — ■'  Yes  ;  and  her  father  wanted  me  to  pay  for 
it."  Briggs—"  What  did  you  tell  him  ?  "  Griggs — 
"  I  told  him  it  was  as  much  her  fault  as  it  was  mine." 
—Truth. 

Parker— "I  wonder  you  keep  your  office  in  a 
building  like  this.  Any  one  can  see  it  isn't  safe. 
Has  the  attention  of  the  building  department  ever 
been  called  to  it?"  Barker — "Oh,  yes  1  I  think 
they  looked  into  the  matter  once  and  found  out  how 
the  landlord  votes." — Puck. 

Western  maid — "They  tell  me  there  are  ever  so 
many  more  women  than  men  in  Massachusetts.  The 
chances  for  getting  a  husband  in  your  State  must  be 
rather  slim."  Bay  State  girl — "  Yes ;  but,  then,  the 
paucity  of  men  makes  the  search  after  a  husband 
exceedingly  interesting." — Boston  Transcript. 

Sub-editor—' '  What  shall  I  say  about  Mr.  Good- 
soul,  who  is  likely  to  be  nominated  by  the  opposi- 
tion?" Great  editor— "  Oh,  call  him  a  reptile  and 
a  thief."  Sub-editor—"  But  he  is  a  man  whose 
character  is  without  a  stain."  Great  editor — "That 
so  ?    Well,  call  him  weak  and  imbecile."— Puck. 

Police  justice:  Commissioner — "Officer,  I  find, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  you  have  brought 
forward,  that  you  are  not  guilty  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  you.  I  will  therefore  fine  you  fifteen 
days'  pay,  and  warn  you  not  to  repeat  the  offense." 
Officer  (gratefully) — "  Thank  you,  sir  ;  thank  you  !  " 
—Puck. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  suggestion  that  any- 
body who  has  been  intoxicated  within  a  year  shall 
not  be  appointed  to  office  ? "  he  asked  of  a  Ken- 
tucky man.  "It's  a  good  thing,"  was  the  reply; 
"  a  first-rate  thing.  Anybody  who  can't  drink  whisky 
without  getting  drunk  is  too  light-headed  to  hold 
office,  anyhow." — Washington  Star. 

The  tramp  went  into  the  house  to  get  something 
while  his  pal  waited  on  the  road  outside.  When  he 
returned  he  had  a  generous  load  of  food  and  some 
old  clothes.  "Get  on  to  this  lay-out,  will  you?" 
be  said,  triumphantly,  to  his  friend.  "  Willie,"  re- 
sponded the  other,  cautiously,  "  we  roust  be  careful 
if  we  strike  many  places  like  this  or  the  authorities 
will  be  chasing  us  down  for  our  income  tax." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Little  'Pastus—"  Dar's  sumpin',  'fessah,  I  wants 
ter  ask  yer  'bout  de  oceanses.  Dar's  moah  watah  in 
de  oceanses  at  high  tide  'n  at  low  tide.  Wat  be- 
comes of  all  dat  extry  watah  dat  wuz  at  high  tide 
w'en  it  gits  to  be  low  tide?"  Professor  fohnson — 
"  Urn — um — dat's  a  queshtshun,  honey,  'at  kin  on'y 
be  answered  in  Latin,  Vmpery  trumpery  dixum 
digit  sockdologus.  Dat's  w'at  becomes  ob  de  watah, 
honey,  on'y  you'se  too  young  ter  un'erstan'." — Puck. 


■  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 
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SPERRY  8*   CO.    ••  STOCKTON, CAL  "£■ 

SAN  FBANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST.  ' 


Exact  Size, 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


Perf'ecto. 


atWorld'sColumbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 1893.   JACOB STAHL, Jr. &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 


DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  : 
Francisco,  Cal.;    and  ELAUBEB  &  LKVI, 


BOOT   *  SANDEBSON,    132   Market  St.,  San 
San  Diego,  Cal. 


"WE.  WAN1     TUU    1U   IKY 

GOLDEN  SCEPTRE 


SWOKING   TOBACCO. 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not  convince  yon  so 

quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  it)  almost  PERFECTION.    We 

will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any 

f  address.     Prices  of  Golden  Sceptre,    1  lb., 

$1.30;  VX  lb., 40  cents,  postage  paid.    Cata- 

i  logne  free. 

SURBRUG,  159  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y,  City, 
H.  BUSKOWEn  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail • 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail , 7.85 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6. SO 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  elections  from  two  con- 
gressional districts  which  took  place  in  New  York  city  some 
weeks  ago.  In  one,  a  Republican  was  elected — the  first  time 
a  straight-out  Republican  has  been  sent  to  Congress  from 
New  York  city  for  fourteen  years.  In  the  other  district,  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  elected,  but  by  a  heavily  reduced 
majority.  In  both  districts  the  leversal  of  votes  from  the 
Democratic  to  the  Republican  side  was  most  striking.  Will- 
iam L.  Brown,  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate,  was 
defeated  by  984  votes  in  a  district  which  fifteen  months  be- 
fore had  gone  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  8,825.     This, 


according  to  some  calculations  made  by  a  New  York  paper, 
means  that  the  Democratic  percentage  fell  from  57.75  in 
November,  1892,  to  46.10  in  January,  1894,  a  decline 
of  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  the 
district.  This  decline  took  place  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  city,  a  hot-bed  of  Democracy,  after  an  energetic  can- 
vass, and  with  Tammany  yielding  unquestioned  support. 
Richard  Croker,  the  Tammany  boss,  who  was  about  to  leave 
for  the  South  and  West,  remained  over  for  some  weeks,  in 
order  to  give  to  these  elections  his  personal  attention.  Yet, 
despite  every  effort,  one  candidate  barely  scraped  through 
and  the  other  was  defeated,  with  a  net  falling  off  in  the 
Democratic  vote  of  eleven  per  cent. 

This  rate  of  decrease,  applied  to  the  votes  polled  in  all 
the  congressional  districts  of  the  United  States,  gives  some 
startling  results.  There  are  at  present  in  Congress  215 
Democrats,  129  Republicans,  and  12  Populists — a  total  of 
356  ;  there  are  necessary  to  make  a  majority  179  votes, 
and  the  Democrats  have  a  margin  of  36  votes  over  a  major- 
ity. But  if  congressional  elections  had  taken  place  all  over 
the  United  States  on  Tuesday,  January  30,  1894,  and  the 
Democratic  decrease  had  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  was  that 
at  the  elections  held  in  New  York  city  on  that  day,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  as  follows :  Democrats  in  the  new 
Congress,  120;  Republicans  and  Populists,  236;  leaving 
the  Democrats  59  votes  short  of  a  majority. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  election  in  the  Four- 
teenth District  of  New  York  city  was  in  a  district  which  had 
gone  solidly  Democratic  for  years,  had  a  perfectly  equipped 
Democratic  organization,  and  that  the  ticket  was  loyally  sup- 
ported by  Tammany.  Therefore  this  reversal  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  under  such  circumstances  is  amazing.  But  in  tak- 
ing all  the  congressional  districts  of  the  United  States  no 
such  viciously  Democratic  conditions  exist  outside  of  a  few 
large  cities.  The  doubtful  districts  in  the  entire  country 
probably  outnumber  the  straight-out  ones.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  tidal  wave  would  be  even  more  sweeping  than  the 
figures  we  have  given  would  indicate.  Would  that  such  an 
election  could  take  place  now.  But  as  it  can  not,  let  us  be 
as  patient  as  men  can  who  see  their  country  imperiled  by 
fools  and  knaves  in  high  places,  confident  that  by  the  time 
the  fall  elections  come  their  folly  and  knavery  will  have 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  people  will  sweep  them  from 
power. 


The  defeat  of  the  attempt  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  evade  payment  of  the  insurance 
it  had  written  on  the  life  of  the  late  Louis  B.  McWhirter, 
coupled  with  the  revelations  in  the  controversy  among  the 
companies  over  the  renewal  of  the  Insurance  Union,  has 
attracted  attention  to  the  general  subject  of  life  and  fire  in- 
surance, and  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  public  notion  that 
the  game  of  insurance,  as  at  present  played,  is  one  in  which 
the  cards  are  stacked  in  favor  of  the  companies  and  against 
insurers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  crime  in  the  companies  to  get  all  they 
can  by  way  of  premiums.  In  a  business  point  of  view,  they 
are  perhaps  entitled  to  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  to 
exact  sixty  cents  premium  on  a  house  which  could  be  insured 
in  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago  for  twenty  cents. 
The  public's  remedy  is  not  to  find  fault  with  the  companies, 
but  to  break  up  the  Insurance  Union  by  legislative  action  and 
to  induce  rival  companies  to  enter  the  market.  These  aims 
appear  at  present  to  be  unattainable.  A  powerful  lobby, 
provided  with  a  capacious  sack,  always  succeeds  in  defeating 
efforts  to  regulate  the  companies  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  profits  of  the  insurance  trust  are  so  enormous  that 
after  each  attempt  to  dissolve  it  the  union  emerges  stronger 
than  ever.  It  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  public  policy  that 
the  rates  of  fire  insurance  should  be  so  high  that  many  prop- 
erty-holders refuse  to  insure  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  property 
which  is  held  at  the  risk  of  the  owners  is  apt  to  be  more 
carefully  guarded  against  fire  than  property  which  is  covered 
by  a  policy  in  a  solvent  company.  The  fact  remains  that 
prudent  property-owners,  who  desire  to  be  safe,  are  now 
paying  three  prices  for  insurance  by  way  of  fine  for  living  in 


San  Francisco  instead  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chi- 
cago ;  though,  as  the  insurance  commissioners'  reports  show, 
the  risk  of  fire  is  not  greater  there  than  here,  and  that  this 
wrong  appears  to  be  irremediable. 

This,  however,  is  the  smallest  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
companies.  They  are  showing  by  their  acts  that  they  will 
evade  their  liabilities  whenever  they  can  find  a  pretext  or 
subterfuge  for  so  doing.  Twenty-eight  suits  are  pending 
against  companies  which  had  insured  goods  in  Buyer  & 
Reich's  store  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  The  refusal  to  pay 
appears  to  be  based  on  frivolous  grounds,  among  which  a 
vague  hope  that  something  irregular  in  the  action  of  the  in- 
sured cuts  the  principal  figure.  In  mercantile  circles,  there 
are  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  liability  of  the  companies. 
The  goods  were  insured ;  the  conditions  of  the  policies  were 
complied  with  ;  a  fire  occurred  in  which  the  goods  were  de- 
stroyed ;  proofs  of  the  loss  were  made  to  the  companies  ;  a 
demand  for  the  sums  due  was  made  and  refused  ;  and  suit 
was  brought  in  conformity  with  law.  The  lesson  of  the  suits 
is  that  an  individual  who  insures  with  any  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  recalcitrant  companies  does  not  insure  himself  against 
loss,  but  merely  acquires  a  right  to  embark  in  a  protracted 
and  expensive  litigation.  He  buys  not  safety,  but  a  law- 
suit. 

The  recent  suits  on  life  policies  are  still  more  scandalous. 
One  John  D.  Fiske,  of  Fresno,  insured  his  life  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  The  policy  was  in  favor  of  his  wife.  Fiske 
was  shot  dead  by  one  Stillman.  The  wife  demanded  the 
amount  of  the  policy,  and  was  refused  on  a  trumpery  pre- 
text. She  sued,  and  got  a  verdict  for  the  whole  amount, 
which  verdict  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court.  Almost 
simultaneously  Louis  B.  McWhirter,  also  of  Fresno,  in- 
sured his  life  for  ten  thousand  dollars  in  favor  of  his  wife  in 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  also 
was  shot  dead,  and  one  Richard  Heath  was  arrested  and 
tried  for  his  murder,  the  trial  resulting  in  a  disagreement  of 
the  jury.  The  widow  demanded  her  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  company,  which  flatly  refused  to  pay  a  dollar,  on 
the  ground  that  McWhirter  had  not  been  murdered,  but  had 
committed  suicide  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  policy. 
Mrs.  McWhirter  sued,  and  got  a  verdict  for  the  full 
amount.  In  both  these  cases,  the  verdict  of  juries  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  decision  that  the  companies  had,  on  frivolous  and 
fraudulent  pretexts,  attempted  to  evade  payment  of  a  just 
debt.  In  view  of  these  facts,  how  can  a  sensible  man 
reconcile  it  to  his  reason  to  take  out  a  life  policy,  or  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  premiums  on  a  policy  already  in  existence  ? 

When  a  merchant  insures  his  goods,  he  pays  his  pre- 
miums in  order  that,  after  the  lapse  of  the  usual  period  for 
investigation,  he  shall  be  reimbursed  what  he  has  lost,  so 
that  he  can  continue  to  carry  on  business.  When  a  husband 
or  father  insures  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren, his  object  is  to  supply  them  with  money  to  live  on  if 
he  is  suddenly  taken  away.  If  the  company  in  either  case 
resorts  to  pettifoggery,  and  trumps  up  a  pretended  defense  to 
justify  a  refusal  to  pay  the  money  the  policy  calls  for,  it  com- 
mits a  fraud  and  tries  to  cheat  the  party  with  whom  it  deals. 
Money  which  is  held  in  suspense  by  a  suit  at  law  is  not 
actual  cash.  It  may  be  years  before  it  is  realized,  and,  in 
any  event,  lawyers'  fees  and  costs  of  court  must  come  out  of 
it.  A  merchant,  in  such  a  fix,  will  submit  to  a  heavy  dis- 
count to  get  what  is  due  him  ;  a  widow  will  be  apt  to  com- 
promise in  order  to  get  food  for  her  children.  It  is  in  the 
hope  of  such  a  discount  and  such  a  compromise  that  com- 
panies resist  payment  of  policies.  Their  conduct  is  the 
basest  and  meanest  kind  of  fraud. 

There  is  no  way,  unhappily,  in  which  they  can  be  held  to 
account.  An  impersonal  being  can  not  be  tried  at  the  crim- 
inal bar,  nor  can  the  agents  of  a  corporation  be  indicted  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  so  long  as  they  acted 
for  the  corporation  and  the  proceedings  were  regular.  The 
only  remedy  for  the  public  is  to  mark  them  so  that  they 
shall  not  victimize  others.  The  names  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual,  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  and 
the  leading  companies  in  the  cabal  against   Buyer 
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should  be  printed  on  placards  and  hung  in  every  merchant's 
office  in  the  city,  with  the  significant  sentence  at  the  head  of 
the  placard  :  "  Beware  !  " 


A  journal  which  has  a  deserved  reputation  as  an  expert 
in  political  etymology  is  the  New  York  Sun.  Therefore  we 
were  pained  to  see  on  its  editorial  page,  in  the  issue  dated 
February  11,  1894,  this  statement:  "The  use  of  the  word 
( cuckoo '  as  a  term  of  political  reproach  is  traceable  to 
Captain  Boutelle,  of  Maine." 

The  Sun  is  in  error,  we  regret  to  say.  The  phrase  origi- 
nated, as  we  stated  in  these  columns  last  week,  with  Senator 
Morgan,  of  Alabama.  It  was  during  the  silver  debate  last 
fall,  and  the  words  Senator  Morgan  used  were  these  :  "  The 
clock  had  struck  at  the  White  House  and  the  cuckoos  here 
all  put  their  heads  out  of  their  boxes  and  responded  to  in- 
form us  of  the  time  of  day." 

Since  then,  the  phrase  has  come  into  common  use  in 
Washington  to  signify  those  senators  and  representatives 
who  take  their  orders  from  Grover  Cleveland  and  wear  the 
administration  collar.  The  "cuckoo  senators"  and  "  cuckoo 
congressmen  "  do  not  like  the  phrase,  and  when  it  was  used 
in  the  House  by  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  interrupting  Tracey.  of 
New  York,  the  latter  gentleman  replied  with  some  heat  that 
he  "was  getting  tired  of  this  cuckoo  business,  and  was  in- 
clined to  slap  the  face  of  the  next  man  who  used  it." 

But  General  Tracey  may  as  well  possess  his  soul  in  peace. 
Were  unnumbered  faces  to  be  slapped  by  countless  cuckoos, 
the  phrase  will  not  die.  It  will  go  down  in  American  politi- 
cal history  with  "copper-head,"  "dough-face,"  and  "mug- 
wump." There  are  forty  varieties  of  the  cuckoo,  or  Cucu/us, 
as  the  Sun  very  truly  remarks,  but  there  is  only  one  Cucutus 
Congressionalis.  He  may  be  classified  scientifically  as  of  the 
parasitidse,  habitat  Cleveland. 

At  a  stag  dinner-party  in  Washington  last  week,  one  of 
these  zealous  administration  Democrats  was  windily  pro- 
claiming the  virtues  of  his  chief,  when  a  man  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  began  humming  the  well-known  song, 
"  Softly  the  Cuckoo  is  Calling  now."  In  a  moment  the  en- 
tire table  took  it  up,  and  the  speech  of  the  cuckoo  was 
presently  drowned  beneath  the  cuckoo's  song. 


The  protest  against  the  use  of  Myers's  history  in  the 
public  schools,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  by  the 
Rev.  Father  McGinty,  and  was  laid  before  the  board  of 
education  by  Director  Dunn  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  is 
only  noteworthy  as  an  indication  that  if  the  Roman 
Catholics,  of  whom  McGinty  is  a  type,  had  their  way,  the 
Papal  Church  would  once  more  try  to  block  the  wheels  of 
progress,  and  set  a  barrier  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  as  it 
did  when  the  Congregation  of  the  Faith  immured  Galileo  in  a 
dungeon  and  the  Archdeacon  Fonseca  opposed  Columbus's 
voyage  in  search  of  a  new  world,  because  such  discoveries 
were  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  pages  of  the  history  in  question 
that  Myers  is  a  religious  partisan  in  any  way  or  shape.  He  tells 
the  truth  of  history — that  is  all.  He  says  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  a  step  in  the  march  of  progress,  which  no  enlight- 
ened man,  whatever  his  religion,  can  now  deny ;  that  the 
church  had,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  become 
paganized,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  had  adopted  many  of  the 
forms  and  rites  of  heathen  Rome — a  fact  which  Roman 
Catholic  writers  admit ;  that  the  church  erred  when  it  in- 
dorsed the  blunders  of  mediaeval  ignorance  ;  that  the  doc- 
trine of  priestly  celibacy,  which  was  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
church  till  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  a 
doctrine  of  doubtful  soundness ;  that  the  multiplicity  of 
monastic  orders  and  of  mendicant  friars  led  to  grave  evils, 
a  proposition  which  has  been  asserted  by  pope  after  pope  ; 
that  the  Crusades  were  a  monstrous  folly  ;  that  the  dark  ages 
were  dark ;  that  countries  in  which  the  church  has  been 
dominant  have  stagnated,  while  countries  in  which  inquiry 
has  been  free  have  progressed,  which  school  geographies 
demonstrate  ;  that  the  highest  authority  in  the  church  im- 
prisoned men  for  holding  that  the  earth  moved  round  the 
sun  ;  with  other  propositions  of  the  like  nature.  Having  to 
refer,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  to  the  events  which  gave 
rise  to  these  propositions,  Mr.  Myers  had  to  choose  whether 
he  would  tell  the  truth  about  them,  or  tell  a  string  of  false- 
hoods ;  he  elected  to  do  the  former,  and  for  this  the  Rev. 
McGinty  and  his  bigoted  followers  arraign  him  and  insist 
that  his  book  shall  be  thrown  out  of  the  schools.  It  will 
strike  the  impartial  observer  that  McGinty  would  have  served 
his  church  better  by  holding  his  tongue. 

In  the  dark  ages,  which — McGinty  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— were  very  dark  indeed,  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  cruelty  were  prevalent,  and  the  church  went  out  of  its 
way  to  give  them  its  sanction.  It  denounced  astronomical 
and  geographical  discovery  as  irreligious  ;  it  proclaimed  its 
fatth  in  spurious  miracles  ascribed  to  pious  impostors  ;  it  set 
the  example  of  cruelly  persecuting  those  who  did  not  accept 
implicitly  the  doctrines  which  it  professed.     Of  these  wrongs 


the  historian  must  find  it  guilty,  or  his  history  will  be  a  fic- 
tion and  a  fraud.  It  is  possible  that  McGinty  and  his  ad- 
herents may  see  nothing  absurd  in  the  decree  of  the  Holy 
Congregation  affirming  that  the  sun  moves  and  that  the 
earth  stands  still.  But  other  people  do,  and  they  will  not 
surrender  their  convictions  for  fear  of  wounding  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  an  Irish  priest. 

We  send  our  children  to  the  public  schools  in  order  that 
they  shall  be  educated.  Part  of  that  education  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  history.  How  shall  they  best  acquire  that  knowledge  ? 
— by  sifting  the  facts  of  history  from  the  fiction  and  by  appor- 
tioning blame  for  historical  wrong-doing  where  it  belongs,  or 
by  swallowing  the  falsehoods  of  history  without  inquiry,  and 
by  acquitting  the  wrong-doer  when  he  happens  to  be  a  priest  ? 
The  question  answers  itself. 

The  time  has  passed  indeed  for  such  questions  to  be 
asked.  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  ought  to 
be  glad  to  have  their  children  learn  the  truth.  It  is  bad 
policy  for  the  Papal  Church  to  undertake  the  defense  of  an 
indefensible  age.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  that  church  to 
have  dominated  the  Christian  world  at  a  time  when  its  in- 
telligence had  sunk  far  below  the  level  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  when  its  humanity  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
African  savages  of  to-day.  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
priests  were  as  ignorant  as  the  people  who  surrounded  them, 
and  as  brutal.  Standing  as  they  did  on  an  eminence,  the 
clericals  had  their  deeds  recorded  for  the  information  of 
posterity,  while  the  common  people's  blunders  and  crimes 
escaped  notice  from  their  obscurity.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  wrongs  at  which  the  reader  of 
mediaeval  history  shudders  can  be  traced,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  members  of  the  church  ;  it  is  they  who  instigate 
massacres,  provoke  wars,  torture  heretics,  burn  dissenters, 
gag  the  leaders  of  human  thought,  and  try  to  dam  the  spring- 
tide of  human  knowledge.  This  is  no  rhetoric  ;  it  is  state- 
ment of  fact,  easily  proved  by  Roman  Catholic  testimony. 

How  are  we  to  treat  it  in  the  schools  ?  Shall  we  scatter 
lies  broadcast,  and  say  in  defiance  of  the  testimony  that 
these  things  were  not — that  there  was  no  inquisition  and  no 
auto  da-fi  in  Spain,  no  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 
France,  no  burnings  of  heretics  at  Rome  ?  Or  shall  we  let 
the  truth  reach  the  ears  of  our  children,  and  explain  to  them 
that  the  world  has  become  more  enlightened  and  more 
humane  since  John  Huss  and  Giordano  Bruno  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  to-day  that  Arch- 
bishop Riordan  will  feast  his  eyes  on  the  spectacle  of  a  roast 
Methodist  quivering  on  a  stake  under  his  windows  ? 

If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  wise,  they  will  find  some  other 
use  for  McGinty  than  letting  him  worry  his  poor  head  over 
school-books.  Their  church  exhibits  marked  signs  of  de- 
cay. It  is  not  as  strong  relatively  to-day  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  in  spite  of  the  large  immigration  of  Irish  and  South 
German  Catholics,  Poles,  and  Hungarians.  The  census 
figures  are  quite  startling  on  the  decline  in  Roman  Catholic 
Church  membership.  It  seems  that  Romanism  recedes  as 
education  progresses.  The  sons  of  an  Irish  Catholic  adhere 
to  the  church,  but  fret  under  some  of  its  doctrines.  Their 
sons  go  to  school,  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  with  modern  philosophy,  and  become  agnos- 
tics or  Protestants.  The  women  are  not  so  easily  shaken, 
their  education  being  narrower — Napoleon  said,  "their 
minds  are  infirm."  But  the  young  women  of  Roman 
Catholic  families  are  not  as  robust  believers  as  they  were. 
They  intermarry  with  Protestants  more  frequently  than  they 
did.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  membership  in  the  United  States  has  reached  its 
apogee,  and  that  future  censuses  will  continue  to  exhibit  a 
relative  decline.  The  time  seems  ill  chosen  for  Roman 
Catholics  to  provoke  sectarian  controversy. 


If  this  country  has  been  waiting  for  the  House  to  pass  the 
Wilson  bill  in  order  to  see  business  revive,  as  our  Demo- 
cratic contemporaries  assure  us,  the  signs  of  revival  are  not 
readily  discernible.  It  has  for  a  number  of  weeks  been 
quite  certain  that  the  Wilson  bill  would  pass  the  House,  as 
it  has  done,  but  the  business  of  the  United  States  does  not 
revive.  It  is  true  that  some  mills  and  factories  are  re- 
opening, nearly  all  of  them  with  wages  heavily  cut.  But 
the  true  register  of  the  volume  of  business  is  the  bank 
clearances,  and  they  show  very  slight  signs  of  improvement 
over  the  months  immediately  preceding,  and  a  heavy  drop 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  For  example,  San  Francisco's 
bank  clearances  in  January,  1893,  were  $69,639,367  (under 
Mr.  Harrison);  in  January,  1894,  $53,808,544  (under  Mr. 
Cleveland) — a  decline  of  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 
New  York  city's  bank  clearances  in  January,  1893,  were 
$3,561,441,412  (under  Mr.  Harrison);  in  January,  1894, 
$2,165,564,055  (under  Mr.  Cleveland) — a  decline  of  one 
billion  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

No,  the  anticipation  of  the  passage,  followed  by  the  pas- 
sage, of  the  Wilson  bill  through  the  House,  has  not  yet 
caused  the  business  of  the  country  to  revive.     We  shall  now 


doubtless  be  told  to  wait  for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill,  "  when 
business  will  immediately  revive."  But  our  Democratic 
friends,  we  fear,  will  then  tell  us  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  some- 
thing else,  "before  business  will  revive."  If  any  man  would 
like  to  know  when  business  will  revive,  we  will  tell  him  :  it 
will  partially  revive  next  fall,  when  the  present  fool  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  struggling  to  destroy 
the  prosperity  which  is  the  growth  of  thirty  years'  protec- 
tion, is  replaced  by  a  Republican  majority  ;  it  will  entirely 
revive  in  November,  1896,  when  the  people  shall  have  again 
placed  the  Presidency,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republican  party.     It  will  not  revive  before. 


The  extreme  sympathy  with  which  the  criminal  is  viewed 
in  this  super-sentimental  community  has  received  additional 
proof  this  week.  A  gentleman  whose  professional  engage- 
ments in  the  prize-ring  have  not  been  sufficient  to  occupy 
him  thoroughly  of  late,  allowed  his  animal  spirits  to  get  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  subsequently  found  himself  in  the  un- 
fortunate predicament  of  having  to  stand  trial  in  the  police 
court.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  ever- 
present  sympathy  for  the  law-breaker,  and  the  opportunity 
was  not  lost.  The  prisoner  protested  that  the  judge  before 
whom  the  case  was  set  was  not  friendly  to  him,  and  asked 
that  his  case  be  transferred  to  some  other  court  where  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  was  more  abundant.  He  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  judge  who  agreed. with  him  that  a 
criminal  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  hardship  of  having  to 
stand  trial  before  an  unsympathetic  judge,  and  the  case  was 
transferred.  Thus  we  have  established  the  important  legal 
doctrine  that  one  who  has  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the 
community  and  rendered  himself  a  menace  to  society  may 
exercise  his  choice  as  to  the  judge  who  is  to  try  him,  and, 
probably,  by  the  same  logic,  may  go  without  trial  should  he 
be  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  judge.  The  incident  is  typ- 
ical of  the  general  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  outlaw 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught.  It  pervades  the 
community  and  makes  possible  the  numberless  miscarriages 
of  justice  and  the  legal  delays  that  render  such  miscarriages 
less  difficult.  It  is  this  sentimentality,  pervading  the  courts, 
the  juries,  and  the  community  at  large,  that  has  enabled 
San  Francisco  to  make  the  record  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  attempts  against  the  lives  of  citizens  in  one  year 
— an  average  of  nearly  one  for  each  day  in  the  year — with- 
out a  single  conviction.  Thirty  murders,  eleven  cases  of 
manslaughter,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  assaults  with 
deadly  weapons  in  one  year,  and  all  unpunished,  is  what  this 
city  has  to  show  for  its  method  of  administering  criminal 
law. 

Public  opinion,  sympathizing  with  the  criminal,  condones 
the  offenses  of  the  courts  and  the  lawyers  that- tend  to  defeat 
and  delay  justice.  In  the  last  published  report  of  the 
attorney- general  of  this  State,  there  is  a  record  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  cases  of  criminals  charged  with  assaults 
against  the  life  of  citizens,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four 
charged  with  attempts  upon  property.  Of  the  former  class, 
nearly  one-fifth  were  still  pending  in  the  supreme  court  on 
appeal  at  the  time  of  the  report,  and  fifteen  cases  had  been 
returned  to  the  trial  court  for  a  new  trial.  The  cases  that 
were  closed  required  an  average  of  seventeen  months  for 
their  settlement,  some  of  them  running  three  and  four  years. 
The  cases  of  attempts  against  property  that  were  finally  de- 
termined had  an  average  life  of  fourteen  months. 

The  whole  body  of  criminal  law  proceeds  upon  a  wrong 
theory,  and  favors  the  wrong-doer  at  the  expense  of  the 
peaceful,  law-abiding  citizen.  The  criminal  law  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  civil  law,  is  based  upon  the  old  En- 
glish common  law,  and  that  in  turn  is  a  growth  that  finds  its 
beginnings  far  back  in  the  middle  ages.  Then,  when  the 
courts  represented  the  king,  and  were  used  by  him  in  his 
struggles  against  the  people,  they  offered  a  most  powerful 
means  of  oppression.  By  degrees  the  criminal  law  was  built 
up,  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  interests  of  the  accused 
and  of  the  common  people  were  identical  and  opposed  to 
those  of  the  king  and  the  courts.  Thus  the  jury,  as  repre- 
senting the  people  in  the  machinery  of  the  courts,  became 
the  great  safeguard  of  liberty.  But  to-day  the  courts  of  this 
country  occupy  a  position  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  historical 
position.  They  are  the  instruments  by  which  society 
enforces  its  decrees  and  punishes  those  who  break  its 
necessary  rules  of  conduct.  The  criminal,  by  violating 
those  laws  that  have  been  found  necessary  in  order 
that  the  people  may  live  together  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity, declares  himself  an  enemy  of  society,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such  by  society.  Instead,  however,  of  seeing 
criminal  procedure  changed  to  adjust  it  to  the  new  con- 
ditions, we  find  the  old  safeguards  still  thrown  around  the 
criminal  and  enforced  even  more  rigidly.  The  accused  has 
every  advantage.  He  may  profit  by  every  error  of  the 
prosecution,  but  no  error  has  weight  against  him  ;  he  may 
peremptorily  dismiss  twenty  of  the  panel  for  jurymen  while 
the  people  may  refuse   only  ten,  thus  giving   him  every  op- 
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portunity  to  secure  acquittal,  or  at  least  a  disagreement ;  his 
guilt  must  be  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  and  he  has  every 
advantage  under  the  rules  of  evidence,  which  are  framed 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  is  innocent  and  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  oppressions  and  tyranny  of  the  court. 
Even  should  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  escape  conviction 
with  all  these  advantages,  he  may  still  hope  for  a  pardon. 
Signatures  to  his  petition  are  easily  obtained,  including 
those  of  the  judge  who  sentenced  him  and  the  jury  that 
found  him  guilty.  The  argument  that  justice  has  been  de- 
feated in  other  cases  is  unanswerable  in  support  of  a  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be  defeated  in  this  particular  case. 

The  steady  increase  of  acts  of  violence,  and  the  audacity 
with  which  the  criminal  element  carries  on  its  practices,  prove 
v  the  error  in  our  treatment  of  criminals.  The  permanence 
of  civilized  society  demands  greater  severity  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wrong-doer.  The  jury  system  has  become  an 
unnecessary  and  pernicious  drag  upon  the  wheels  of  justice. 
If  not  absolutely  abolished,  it  should  be  so  modified  that  a 
majority  verdict,  or  a  verdict  of  three  fourths,  as  in  civil 
cases,  should  be  sufficient.  This  would  prevent  the  defeat  of 
justice  through  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  one  or  two 
jurors,  and  the  increased  prospect  of  punishment  would 
serve  as  a  restraint  to  some  of  the  criminal  class.  Our  ex- 
treme solicitude  that  ten  guilty  men  should  escape  rather 
than  that  one  innocent  man  should  be  punished  has  over- 
stepped itself,  and  results  in  the  escape  of  nearly  all,  without 
regard  to  whether  they  are  innocent  or  guilty. 


In  Chicago,  on  February  5,  1894,  Father  Thomas  Sher- 
man, a  Jesuit  priest  and  son  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
delivered  a  lecture  in  defense  of  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longs. He  spoke  for  two  hours  to  a  crowded  house.  His 
"defense"  of  the  Jesuits  was  an  elaborate  one,  and  very 
long — naturally  so,  as  there  is  much  to  defend.  In  the 
course  of  his  defense,  Father  Sherman  found  it  necessary  to 
attack  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Bulwer,  Macaulay,  and  many 
other  English  writers.  In  fact,  he  had  to  attack  most  of 
the  historians  of  modern  Europe.  He  had  to  attack  nearly 
all  of  the  governments  of  Europe  in  his  defense.  It  is  re- 
markable how  unanimous  the  world  has  been  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  Jesuits. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  Father  Sherman's  defense  of 
the  Jesuits  that  we  are  concerned  as  with  some  expressions 
which  escaped  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  The  lecture 
was  reported  at  length  in  several  of  the  Chicago  papers  of 
February  6th.  In  the  Heralds  verbatim  report  he  was 
quoted  as  saying :  "  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  acts 
of  Catholics  in  vigorous  protest  against  these  wholesale 
venders  of  infamy  [ex-priests].  The  man  who  shoots  an 
anarchist  at  sight  is  a  public  benefactor.  These  ex-priests 
are  anarchists  of  the  worst  stamp.  They  appeal  to  free 
speech.     I  for  one  say  better  free  bullets  than  free  speech." 

This  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  Father  Sherman, 
from  a  public  lecture  platform,  advises  the  faithful  to  shoot 
down  all  ex-priests.  The  language  excited  so  much  remark 
in  Chicago  that  a  reporter  of  the  Herald  was  detailed  to  in- 
terview Father  Sherman  and  see  what  he  meant.  He  was 
found  at  the  station,  waiting  to  take  the  St.  Louis  train,  and 
during  the  few  minutes  the  reporter  had  speech  with  him,  he 
struggled  valiantly  to  make  explanations  which  did  not  ex- 
plain. At  first  he  denied  having  uttered  the  words  at  all, 
but  when  the  reporter  showed  him  his  own  manuscript,  which 
the  Herald  had  procured  from  him,  he  collapsed.  He  then 
said  :  "  This  sheet  is  a  portion  of  an  address  that  I  had  pre- 
pared to  deliver  against  certain  organizations  opposed  to 
Catholicism.  It  must  have  got  accidentally  mixed  with  the 
manuscript  of  my  last  night's  address.  I  never  intended  to 
make  a  statement  anything  like  that  last  night.  I  might  add 
something  to  that  paragraph  which  would  make  it  altogether 
different  from  what  it  seems  to  be  now." 

From  this  it  is  very  evident  that  whatever  kind  of  an 
American  citizen  Father  Sherman  may  be,  he  is  certainly  a 
very  Jesuitical  citizen. 

The  success  of  the  "  Ladies'  Bank "  in  New  York  has 
given  a  new  impetus  to  the  controversy  over  the  aptitudes  of 
women  for  business.  This  bank,  be  it  understood,  is  not 
known  at  the  clearing  house  as  the  Ladies'  Bank.  Its 
proper  name  is  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank.  It  was  established 
by  men  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  do  not  make  a 
business  of  going  down-town.  But,  after  it  was  started,  it 
occurred  to  matrons  who  conduct  expensive  households,  and 
to  young  ladies  who  have  liberal  allowances,  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  to  keep  their  money  in  a  bank  instead 
of  in  their  desk,  and  to  draw  against  their  balance  when  they 
want  to  pay  for  their  purchases  or  to  replenish  their  purses. 
Seven  hundred  female  members  of  the  best  families  accord- 
ingly opened  accounts,  and  now  the  ladies  have  one  side  of 
the  bank  for  their  own  use,  with  a  cashier,  receiving  and 
paying-teller,  and  a  sitting-room  in  which  they  can  draw 
checks  and  fill  up  deposit  tickets. 

Four  girls  out  of  five  will  indorse  a  check  wrong  side  up, 


if  they  indorse  it  at  all,  and  can  not  be  made  to  understand 
that  a  check  must  be  signed,  and  dated,  and  must  specify  in 
letters  as  well  as  figures  the  sum  it  calls  for.  The  customers 
of  the  Ladies'  Bank  in  New  York  have  mastered  this  rudi- 
mentary branch  of  the  banking  business.  Their  checks  are 
as  carefully  drawn  as  a  man's  ;  their  deposits  exhibit  no 
irregularity.  And  unlike  many  men,  they  rarely  overdraw 
their  accounts.  A  man  does  not,  as  a  regular  thing,  carry 
his  bank  balance  in  his  head.  To  ascertain  it,  when  an 
unexpected  call  is  made  on  him  for  funds,  he  has  to  compare 
the  balance  shown  by  his  bank-book  with  the  footing  of  the 
stubs  in  his  check-book.  A  woman,  on  the  contrary,  always 
knows  to  a  dollar  how  much  money  she  has  in  bank,  and 
from  the  care  with  which  she  limits  her  checks,  it  seems  that 
she  imagines  she  might  be  dragged  into  a  police  court  and 
sent  to  a  penitentiary  if  she  overdrew  her  account. 

The  ease  with  which  ladies  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
role  of  bank  customers  proves,  if  any  proof  was  needed,  that 
women  only  need  the  same  training  as  men  to  become  as 
expert  as  they  in  business  methods.  Cynics  have  sneered  at 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Field's  want  of  success  as  a  dealer  in  millinery, 
and  have  based  thereon  an  argument  that  women  had  better 
leave  business  to  men  ;  as  though  no  members  of  the  male 
sex  had  collapsed  since  Mrs.  Field  started.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mrs.  Field's  differences  with  her  partner  and  their  un- 
pleasant consequences  only  show  that  in  business,  as  else- 
where, women  are  very  like  men. 

Sorosis,  which  is  nothing  if  not  disputatious,  has  lately 
held  a  moot  court,  in  which  the  question  before  the  court 
was  whether  "a  business  life  is  congenial  to  womanly  in- 
stincts, and  a  woman  ought  to  have  a  business  education." 
It  would  puzzle  Sorosis  to  give  a  comprehensive  definition 
of  womanly  instincts.  Some  women  have  delightful  in- 
stincts, while  others,  equally  womanly,  are  imbued  with  in- 
stincts which  are  dominated  by  selfishness.  The  normal  in- 
stinct of  a  good,  pure,  loving  woman  is  to  make  every  one 
happy  around  her,  and  as  all  forms  of  knowledge,  including 
a  knowledge  of  business,  are  calculated  to  increase  a 
woman's  capacity  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  with 
whom  she  is  thrown,  Sorosis  should  have  decided  without 
debate  that  a  business  education  assists  and  does  not  impair 
the  womanly  instincts.  Mrs.  Lee  Harby's  argument,  that 
the  life  of  the  money-maker  deprives  a  woman  of  privacy, 
breaks  in  upon  her  family  life,  takes  her  away  from  home 
life,  home  pleasures,  and  home  beauty,  and  prevents  her 
being  the  educator  of  her  children  and  the  custodian  of  her 
husband's  honor,  comfort,  and  happiness,  appears  to  be  mere 
words  ;  a  woman  who  adds  something  by  her  labor  to  the 
limited  income  of  her  husband,  does  not  necessarily  sacrifice 
his  honor,  or  his  comfort,  or  the  education  of  her  children. 
The  idea  that  the  proper  function  of  a  married  woman  is  to 
sit  by  the  fire  and  spin  is  purely  silurian.  It  is  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  the  virtuous  matron  devoted  her  hours  to  knitting 
stockings,  which  she  had  far  better  have  bought  at  the  stores. 

All  these  questions  resolve  themselves  into  the  larger  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  better  or  not  to  maintain  the  subjection  of 
woman.  Power  goes  with  the  purse.  If  all  the  money 
spent  in  the  household  is  earned  by  the  husband,  he  is  the 
master  thereof,  and  his  masterdom  will  only  be  limited  by 
his  discretion  and  the  wife's  power  of  endurance.  As  in 
the  political  world,  no  despotism  can  exist  where  the  people 
have  the  right  of  granting  or  withholding  the  supplies,  so  no 
husband  can  subject  his  wife  to  unbearable  tyranny  if  she 
earns  part  of  the  money  which  goes  for  household  expenses. 
She  has  the  power  of  revolution  in  her  hand.  Of  course, 
among  people  in  easy  circumstances,  girls  do  not  marry  a 
man  whose  income  is  sufficient  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
have  to  supplement  it  But  no  one  can  foresee  what  vicissi- 
tudes fortune  may  bring.     Riches  have  wings. 

It  is  utterly  illogical  to  argue  that  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping, an  acquaintance  with  figures,  or  some  smattering  of 
the  principles  of  trade  coarsen  the  feminine  nature.  If  that 
nature  were  as  frail  as  that,  it  would  not  be  fit  for  use  in  a 
practical  world.  Girls  are  not  such  Sevres  china  as  that 
theory  would  assume.  They  can  stand  much  more  than  is 
supposed  by  those  who  would  wrap  them  in  lavender. 

It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  Chris  Evans  is  now  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary.  The  deeds  of  this  red-handed 
scoundrel  have  too  long  filled  the  pages  of  our  daily  news- 
papers. The  effect  of  their  apotheosizing  of  this  vulgar 
ruffian  was  shown  in  the  alacrity  with  which  Morell  consti- 
tuted himself  a  pal  of  Evans,  and  became  an  outlaw  for  no 
apparent  reason  unless  it  was  to  share  the  fame  of  the  more 
distinguished  rascal.  Mr.  Morell  has  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. He  has  acquired  fame — such  as  it  is — and  he  will 
also  acquire  a  residence  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  offense — aiding  a 
prisoner  to  escape — is  not  punished  more  severely.  He 
will  get  only  a  few  years  behind  the  bars.  But  Mr.  Morell 
has  possibilities.  If  he  gets  out  he  will  probably  not  tarry 
long  in  committing  some  capital  crime.     He  will  then  be  on 


terms  of  equality  with  his  pal.     For  at  present  Mr.  Morell 
is  only  a  thief,  while  Mr.  Evans  is  a  murderer. 

With  the  disappearance  of  these  men  behind  the  bars,  let 
us  hope  that  they  will  also  disappear  from  the  columns  of 
the  daily  press.  For  nearly  two  years  now  we  have  had  the 
deeds  of  Chris  Evans  every  morning  for  breakfast,  and  he 
has  been  painted  by  skillful  writers  in  the  most  glowing 
colors.  The  State  has  rung  with  his  deeds  of  arms.  His 
*'  adventures  "  have  been  printed  in  alluring  form,  and  widely 
circulated  ;  his  portrait  has  often  decorated  the  pages  of  the 
daily  press;  his  achievements,  in  a  so-called  "play,"  have 
been  set  forth  upon  the  stage.  There  are  doubtless  hun- 
dreds of  boys  in  the  State  who  look  upon  this  bandit  and 
murderer  as  a  hero.  The  harm  that  has  been  done  to  the 
State  by  the  manner  in  which  the  daily  press  has  handled 
this  Evans  business  can  not  be  neutralized  by  all  the  pulpits 
of  California  in  half  a  hundred  years. 


Apropos  of  the  articles  on  crime  and  criminals  recently 
appearing  in  these  columns,  we  have  received  the  following  : 

Editors  Argonaut:  Your  article  on  murders  in  San  Francisco  reminds 
me  of  the  case  of  two  men  who,  before  their  discharge  from  the  House  of 
Correction  last  summer,  planned  a  number  of  robberies  ;  among  them  was  that 
of  John  Tuck,  a  grocer  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Jones  and  Post  Streets. 
Before  their  discharge  they  manufactured  a  frightful  bludgeon  by  filling  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  hose,  a  little  over  a  loot  long,  with  lead.  About  half-past  ten  at 
night,  calling  him  from  behind  his  bar  to  draw  a  glass  of  beer,  he  was  struck 
by  one  of  them  on  the  forehead  just  as  he  was  raising  his  head.  He  was 
knocked  down ;  and,  while  the  robber  was  trying  to  get  in  more  blows,  the 
bleeding  victim  made  such  an  outcry  that  the  robbers  decamped.  Had  the 
blow  been  received  square  on  the  parietal  region  it  would  certainly  have 
crushed  his  skull.  There  was  a  wound  three  inches  long  laying  open  the  tissues 
to  the  bone. 

These  miscreants  were  arrested.  The  one  who  used  the  bludgeon  pleaded 
guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  tvw  years  in  prison.  The  other  stood  trial,  and, 
on  conviction,  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years.  When  I  saw  in  the  papers  the 
trifling  punishment  inflicted  on  the  murderous  wretch,  I  wrote  Judge  Dainger- 
field  a  letter  calling  his  attention  to  it.  He  replied  by  saying  that  the  man 
pleaded  guilty,  and  that  mild  punishments  had  been  found  more  salutary  than 
severe  ones. 

I  feel  that  I  should  write  this  to  emphasize  your  statement  that  the 
judges  of  our  criminal  courts  have  a  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon  them 
for  the  many  crimes  committed  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Surgeon  who  sewed  up  Tuck's  Wound. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
Chris  Evans,  the  bandit  and  murderer,  had  been  lodged  in 
the  Folsom  State  Prison,  and  we  remarked  that  it  was  cause 
for  public  rejoicing  that  his  newspaper  notoriety  would  now 
cease.  But  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  The  Examiner 
had  two  long,  lingering,  regretful  columns  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  bandit  behind  the  prison  doors.  It  followed 
him  from  Fresno  to  Folsom  ;  it  chronicled  his  movements 
as  if  he  had  been  a  great  soldier  returning  from  a 
triumphant  war ;  it  hung  with  breathless  interest  upon 
his  words,  and  set  them  down  with  more  or  less  exacti- 
tude for  the  youth  of  California  to  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest ;  it  pictured  him  giving  oranges 
to  the  school-children  who  crowded  around  his  car ;  it  de- 
scribed him  as  taking  a  glass  of  liquor  from  a  benevolent 
barkeeper,  who  brought  it  to  his  car-window,  and  drinking 
to  the  barkeeper's  health ;  it  hinted  how  he  carefully 
noted  the  approaches  to  the  prison,  "  scanning  every  turn  of 
the  road,  with  an  eye  to  future  possibilities."  It  really  looks 
as  if  the  Examiner  would  be  gratified  if  Evans  should  es- 
cape again. 

The  least  distasteful  thing  in  these  two  long  columns  is 
the  address  made  to  the  felon  by  Warden  AulL  As  re- 
ported, he  said  :  "  Evans,  you  will  have  no  privileges  that 
other  prisoners  do  not  have.  You  will  in  all  respects  be 
treated  just  as  they  are.  Your  family  may  see  you  at  certain 
times  under  certain  conditions  and  instructions,  and  you  may 
also  see  your  attorney,  but  that  is  all.  People  who  have  no 
business  with  you,  except  to  gratify  their  curiosity  or  merely 
to  visit  you,  will  not  be  permitted  to  see  you.  There  will  be 
no  more  interviews  and  no  more  notoriety.  If  you  obey  the 
rules  strictly  and  do  your  part  thoroughly  and  give  no  trouble, 
you  will  get  along  all  right.  If  you  violate  the  rules,  we  will 
find  some  way  to  compel  your  obedience.  There  are  no 
walls  around  Folsom  prison,  but  there  are  guards  and 
Gatling  guns." 

That  there  are  guards  and  guns  around  Folsom  prison  is 
shown  very  plainly  by  the  bloody  fate  of  the  desperate 
scoundrels  who — heavily  armed  through  the  connivance  of 
confederates — attempted  to  escape  last  July.  The  prison 
there  is  not  like  a  Fresno  jail.  We  have  probably  seen  the 
last  of  Chris  Evans,  who  is  now  Convict  No.  3055.  If 
Warden  Aull  means  what  he  says,  and  he  doubtless  does, 
we  have  also  heard  the  last  of  Chris  Evans,  And  for  this 
may  heaven  be  thanked. 

But  what  will  the  Examiner  do  without  its  Evans  ?  It 
regretfully  followed  him  to  the  bath-room,  and  saw  him 
washed  ;  it  tearfully  pursued  him  to  the  barber-shop,  and 
saw  him  shaved.  We  would  suggest  that  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary gather  up  the  bandit's  beard  from  the  barber's 
floor,  and,  inclosing  it  in  a  neat  black  frame,  hang  the 
memento  upon  the  walls  of  its  editorial  room,  with  this 
legend  beneath  the  lamented  Christopher's  whiskers  :  "  We 
mourn  onr  loss." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  26,  1894. 


A    TALE    OF    TWO    TRAMPS. 


The  snow  that  lined  the  sides  of  what  the  railroad  men  of 
that  section  called  the  "Brighton  Cut"  was,  fortunately  for 
two  persons  who  suddenly  found  themselves  transported 
from  the  cold  hospitality  of  a  freight-car  to  the  colder  em- 
braces of  the  wide,  white  world  that  encompassed  the  track, 
very  deep.  After  a  moment  or  two  of  partial  insensibility, 
more  the  result  of  bewilderment  than  of  actual  physical 
hurt,  these  two  lifted  their  heads  up  out  of  the  white  coun- 
terpane that  clung  to  them  like  some  active  envelope,  and 
looked  after  the  train  that  was  now  merely  a  mist  of  smoke 
and  an  echo  faint  beyond  the  curves  of  the  forest. 

"  H'm,"  said  the  first  one  of  the  two  derelicts  to  rise  and 
shake  the  snow  off  his  thin  form,  "that  was  a  fearful  breach 
of  hospitality.  We  invest  a  common  carrier,  so  termed  in 
law,  with  the  dignity  of  carrying  such  uncommon  personages 
as  ourselves,  and  this — this  is  the  treatment  we  receive  ! 
Billy,  this  is  a  heathen  country  ! "  He  took  off  his  cap  and 
passed  eight  long  and  bony  fingers  through  his  snow- 
invested  hair. 

"  Damn  his  eyes  ! "  said  Billy.  He  was  a  person  of  few 
words,  and  fewer  attractions.  He  was  short,  and  his  general 
effect  was  toward  the  loutish. 

"  Yes,"  the  other  replied,  looking  about  him,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  right.  Billy,  your  explanation  is  a  most 
agreeable  one.  It  was  owing  to  some  curious  defect  in  that 
brakeman's  eyes,  doubtless,  that  he  failed  to  notice  our  high 
estate  ;  if  any  part  of  him  is  to  suffer  condemnation,  it  is 
his  eyes.     Billy,  I  agree  with  you  ;  say  it  again  !  " 

Billy,  for  a  brief  minute,  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  in- 
clude other  and  nearer  eyes  in  his  anathema.  He  contented 
himself,  however,  with  a  muttered  "  Argh  !  "  a  circular  look 
at  the  prospect  of  sloping  meadow-land,  and  a  "  What  next, 
cully  ? " 

"  Stranded  as  we  are  upon  an  apparently  shoreless  sea  of 
snow,"  responded  the  gentleman  addressed  as  "  cully,"  "  our 
next  move  should  be  toward  shelter."  He  paused  to  kick 
some  snow  out  of  a  boot  that  was,  as  to  the  toes,  over  hos- 
pitable to  the  elements.     "  This  is  a  dismal  spot  1" 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  "  Brighton  Cut "  is  one  of  the  bleak- 
est places  in  the  State.  The  railway  track  comes  winding 
down  a  steep  grade  until  it  reaches  this  cut ;  the  soil  there- 
abouts is  not  tillable,  and  there  are  no  fences  for  over  half 
a  mile.  A  thin  strip  of  forest  shuts  out  the  western  view. 
On  a  gray  afternoon  in  midwinter  it  looks  very  lonely,  and 
there  is  something  in  the  silence  of  it,  after  the  rattle  of  a 
freight-train  has  echoed  away,  that  strikes  a  chill  even  when 
the  sun  is  shining..  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  to  these 
two,  just  stranded  there  from  the  comparatively  warm  re- 
cesses of  a  lumber-car,  the  place  should  seem  decidedly  dis- 
mal. They  were  used  to  dismal  things,  to  be  sure  ;  but  that 
ever-present  yearning  for  luxury  and  its  attendant  inexertion 

a  yearning  that  had  made  them  what  they  were — rebelled 

at  every  repetition  of  the  unwelcome  reality.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  very  particularly  who  these  two  were. 
The  one  with  the  tall  frame  and  the  taller  language  might 
have  been  a  great  many  things,  some  of  them  great ;  the 
fact  that  he  was  none  of  these  is  explanation  enough  of  his 
title  as  a  tramp.  As  for  the  other  one,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  had  ever  had  even  possibilities  ;  he  was,  by  lapse  of  all 
other  capabilities,  a  tramp  for  sure.  Just  as  it  is  sufficient  of 
a  man  to  say  that  he  is  a  king,  so  is  it  enough  introduction 
to  make  certain  that  he  is  a  tramp.  These  two  were  indu- 
bitably tramps.  It  was  evident  in  the  consummate  grace 
with  which  they  wore  their  curiously  allotted  clothes.  It 
was  patent  in  the  air  of  nobility  that  stamped  them  as  true 
lords  of  the  air.     It  was  on  their  breath. 

"  I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,"  continued  the  taller 
of  the  two,  "  that  this  is  a  place  unfit  for  such  as  we  are  to 
rest  in.     Wherefore,  let  us  reconnoitre." 

As  they  passed  up  the  slope  toward  the  north,  it  began  to 
snow  steadily.  Over  in  the  west,  the  faint,  gray  light  of  day 
was  dimming  to  the  almost  colorless  shade  of  white  upon 
white.  It  was  an  arduous  task,  stamping  through  the  drift- 
ing snow.  From  time  to  time  one  might  have  heard,  had 
one  been  within  earshot,  the  voice  of  Billy,  cursing  as  he 
walked. 


On  what  is  known  in  that  county  as  the  Brighton  Mill 
Road,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sprinkling  of  as  fine 
farms  as  there  are  anywhere  in  the  West.  The  farm-houses 
are  well-painted,  and  the  barns  are  roomy  and  new  enough 
to  be  the  envy  of  many  a  man  who  has  gone  further  toward 
the  plains  and  rented  a  log  cabin.  For  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile,  east  and  west,  however,  this  highway  passes  through 
a  barren  district  that  is  marked  by  nothing  save  a  tumble- 
down shanty,  with  a  roof  the  bricks  of  which  have  fallen 
eastward.  This  shanty  stands  at  a  point  where  the  highway 
is  nearest  to  that  point  on  the  railway  known  as  the 
"Brighton  Cut,"  on  the  summit  of  the  arid  slope  leading 
down  to  the  rails.  For  a  good  many  years  this  shanty  had 
been  the  home,  if  one  may  use  the  word  so  lightly,  of  a  cer- 
tain Doc  Middals,  concerning  whom  but  little  seemed  to  be 
known,  save  that  he  was  "  baching  it."  Just  what  presump- 
tion of  ownership  or  interest  in  the  shanty  or  its  surround- 
ings went  with  Middals's  system  of  occupation  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  willing  to  testify.  This  Doc  Middals  was  a 
queer  fellow  who  rarely  spent  more  than  a  month  or  two  at 
a  time  in  the  shanty,  and  his  goings  and  comings  were  so 
erratic,  his  place  so  remote  from  the  view  of  other  habita- 
tions, that  the  question  of  his  presence  or  absence  was  always 
an  open  one.  The  farmers  who  passed  on  the  highway  had 
long  since  given  up  speculating  on  the  subject ;  Middals  fre- 
quently denied  himself  a  fire  even  in  midwinter,  so  not  even 
the  absence  of  smoke  about  the  shattered  chimney  was  proof 
positive  of  the  man's  presence  elsewhere. 

It  was  in  this  cottage  that  Lingo  Dan — by  this  sobriquet 
wa„  the  taller  of  the  two  tramps,  who  had  been  lately  de- 
posited in  the  "  Brighton  Cut"  by  an  inhospitable  brakeman, 
known  in  such  circles  as  knew  him  at  all  intimately — and  his 


partner  Billy  were  housed  about  a  week  after  their  advent  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  By  a  marvelous,  instinctive  faculty 
of  penetration,  of  stilling  his  own  curiosity,  Lingo  Dan  had 
fully  possessed  himself  of  all  the  facts  in  connection  with 
that  shanty  before  he  entered  it. 

Covered  by  the  drifting  of  the  snow,  the  presence  of  these 
two  was  absolutely  unknown  to  a  soul.  In  the  driving  storm 
that  followed  their  arrival  like  a  wail  of  omen,  all  their  tracks 
through  the  snow  had  been  obliterated. 

Looking  out  of  the  eastern  window  of  the  Middals  shanty, 
Lingo  Dan  gave  a  sigh  of  admiration.  The  sun  was  making 
a  million  diamonds  dance  about  the  crust  of  snow  that 
stretched  away  over  the  fields  and  on  the  highway  ;  it  was 
like  a  rollicking  cowboy  shooting  until  his  victims  dance  for 
dear  life.  Clear  as  crystal,  the  air  was  intensely  sensitive  to 
tone  ;  a  far-off  ringing  of  sleigh-bells  sounded  with  a  dis- 
tinctness that  belied  distance.  Out  of  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  glitter  of  the  sun,  and  the  fierce  purity  of  the  snow,  there 
arose  a  splendid  dazzlement  that  blinded  unaccustomed  eyes. 
"  It  would  be  pathetic,"  mused  Lingo  Dan  aloud,  after 
passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  glare  that  be- 
gan to  hurt  him,  "if  we  should  find  our  opportunity  on  such 
a  day.  Look,  Billy,  what  a  day  it  is  !  H'm,  I  had  not 
thought  this  country  capable  of  so  magnificent  an  effect. 
And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  think  it  is  going  to  snow  again  be- 
fore night." 

Billy  offered  no  reply.  He  was  engaged  in  cleaning  out 
a  rifle,  and  at  intervals  he  contorted  his  face  into  a  squint  so 
that  he  might  gauge  the  nicety  of  the  barrel's  internal 
polish. 

"When  I  come  to  consider  the  matter,"  Lingo  Dan  went 
on,  "  I  begin  to  regret  my  harsh  words  anent  that  brake- 
man.  He  was,  as  I  now  see  it,  an  instrument  of  a  benign 
providence.  Providence  is,  indeed,  singularly  benign. 
What  could  be  handier  to  our  purpose  than  this  cottage 
and  its  associations?  Occupied  by  a  harmless  hermit,  it 
takes  on  all  the  innocuousness  possible.  Benign  providence  ! 
This  man  Middals  is  absent,  leaving  us  his  shanty  and  his 
shooting-irons.  Benign  providence  !  I  feel  it  in  my  veins, 
now  tingling  with  the  excitation  so  beautiful  a  day  has  put 
me  in,  that  there  will  presently  come  some  one  whose 
necessity  is  not  so  great  as  ours.  In  the  interests  of 
liberty  and  equality,  we  must  relieve  his  person  of  its  valu- 
ables  ere    we   release  him.     I   trust  he  will  not  resist.     I 

sincerely   trust  so.     But   if   he   does "     He   looked  at 

Billy's  employment.     "  Is  it  clean  ?  " 
"  Slick  as  grease,"  was  Billy's  answer. 
"  Benign  providence  1 " 

It  was  as  if  in  response  to  Lingo  Dan's  devout  utterance 
that  the  eastern  hilltop  became  at  this  moment  slightly 
clouded  with  a  fine  powdery  mist.  Then  the  forms  of  two 
persons  on  horseback  appeared  upon  the  slope  ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  their  ascent  of  the  farther  side  had  been  accom- 
plished at  a  canter.  Even  at  that  distance,  so  clear  was  the 
day,  the  breath  from  the  horses'  nostrils  could  be  seen  rising 
about  them  like  a  halo.  At  the  first  sight  of  them,  Lingo 
Dan,  smiling  unctuously,  said  :  "  Ah,  Billy,  our  prey  ap- 
proaches." 
"  One  ? " 

"  No  ;  there  are  two  of  them.  They  are  riding.  One  is 
a  man  ;  the  other,  a  woman.  They  are  young.  Judging 
by  their  present  loitering  and  the  interest  each  exhibits  in 
the  other,  I  should  say  they  were  lovers." 

"  No  good — they  ain't  !  "  Billy  gave  the  rifle  a  last 
vicious  wipe,  and  laid  it  upon  a  shelf. 

"  Haste,  my  boy,  is  a  dangerous  indulgence.  I  beg  to 
differ ;  I  think  we  are  in  particularly  good  luck.  Such 
slight  observance  of  the  ways  of  my  kind  as  I  have  been 
able  to  take  has  taught  me  that  in  certain  walks  of  life  a 
young  man  never  permits  himself  the  company  of  a  young 
lady  without  being  sure  that  he  has  money  in  his  pocket. 
Yonder  young  man  is  of  that  walk  in  life.  There  are,  you 
see,  so  many  possibilities,  such  contingencies,  that  to  provide 
one's  self  with  money  before  providing  one's  self  with  a 
companion  is  merely  to  prove  one's  appreciation  of  the 
world  we  live  in  ;  this  applies  to  a  ride  of  an  hour  as  well  as 
to  a  marriage  for  life." 

Billy  was  apparently  used  to  such  lengthy  philosophies, 
for  he  replied,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  other's  wordy 
efforts:  "Say!     How  about  getting  away  ?" 

"  Easy — ridiculously  easy.  After  obtaining  the  reward 
of  our  exertions,  we  drift  gently  down  the  slope  to  the  rail- 
way, and  presently,  boarding  a  freight,  turn  our  faces  to  the 
Golden  West.  I  have  observed  a  ledge  of  rock  from  which 
we  can  easily  propel  ourselves  on  to  the  moving  cars  while 
the  train  is  toiling  up  the  steep  grade  of  the  cut.  We  will 
not  be  found — if  we  ever  are — until  many  miles  have  been 
traversed  ;  an  alibi  will  be  complete." 
"  But  our  tracks  from  here  to  the  cut  ?  " 
"  Billy,  you  are  singularly  slow.  Do  you  see  that  cloud 
on  the  horizon  ?  Before  night  it  will  snow  ;  our  foot-marks 
will  be  utterly  wiped  out." 

Billy  considered  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  triumphantly  : 
"  But  the  impressions  will  harden  this  surface  ;  they'll  get 
on  to  us  if  ever  they  sweep  away  the  new  fall  of  snow." 

Lingo  Dan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Whence  the  in- 
spiration of  that  remark,  I  know  not.  I  think  you  must 
have  been  reading  Conan  Doyle.  Well,  you  can  be  quite 
sure  that  there  are  no  Sherlock  Holmes  in  this  part  of 
the  country.     Dear  me  !  " 

At  this  last  exclamation  Billy  looked  curious.  "  What's 
up  ? "  he  asked. 

For  an  instant  or  two  Lingo  Dan  made  no  reply.  He  was 
looking  intently  at  the  highway  on  which  the  two  riders  were 
approaching.  In  point  of  fact,  the  occurrence  that  attracted 
his  attention  was  singular  enough.  As  they  rode  slowly,  side 
by  side,  down  the  slope  of  the  road  that  came  to  the  shanty 
from  the  east,  the  young  man's  left  arm  slowly  disengaged 
itself  from  the  reins  of  his  horse  and  passed  behind  the 
waist  of  his  human  companion  ;  their  bodies  and  their  heads 
came  gently,  carefully  together  ;  the  girl's  hand  went  up  to 
her  chin,  detaching  the  veil  and  relegating  it  to  her  forehead, 
and  then  her  arm  encircled  the  young  man  ;  their  faces  met 


in  a  kiss.  The  horses'  heads  hung  down  and  their  feet 
ambled  leisurely  ;  tired  after  their  hill-climbing  canter,  they 
took  this  respite  thankfully  enough.  It  was  a  kiss  that  lasted 
longer  than  do  most  kisses  ;  the  adventurous  circumstances 
and  the  perilous  nature  of  their  position  tended  to  fill  both 
these  riders  with  the  advisability  of  making  the  most  of 
bliss  ;  to  them,  the  kiss  was  but  an  infinitesimal  instant  of 
happiness  ;  to  any  one  not  concerned  in  it,  its  length  would 
have  seemed  an  eternity.  All  these  things  the  watcher  in 
the  cottage  observed. 

"  It  is  evident,"  he  said,  presently,  "  that  this  is  no  ordi- 
nary case.  They  are  lovers,  but  they  are  also  more  :  they 
are  eloping.  This  complicates  matters.  It  makes  our  booty 
greater,  but  it  increases  the — h'm — the  difficulty.  Yes,  I  am 
afraid  this  will  be  a — what  did  we  say  in  the  Quadrangle  ? — 
a  mauvais  quart d'heure." 

"What're  you  drivin'  at?"  Billy  glowered  at  his  com- 
panion in  evident  disgust  at  his  high-flown  phrases. 

"  My  dear  Billy,  here  are  the  facts  :  Two  persons,  when 
they  elope,  are  preparing  for  a  future  ;  hence,  the  young  man 
lines  his  pockets  before  he  starts.  He  lines  his  pockets,  how- 
ever, both  from  without  and  within.  Realizing  the  risk  he  is 
running,  he  puts  pistols  in  his  hip-pockets,  as  well  as  a  purse 
over  his  breast." 

"  I  reckon  that's  likely." 

"  Thank  you.  Your  acquiescence,  Billy,  soothes  a  spirit 
slightly  ruffled  by  the  prospect  of  discourtesy.  For,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  fear  we  shall  have  to — h'm — silence  these  two 
first,  and  inquire  afterward.  It  would  be  so  infernally  un- 
pleasant, you  see,  if  he  got  the  drop  on  us.  Understand, 
then,  that  we  are  not  to  take  risks.  You,  Billy,  will  sight  for 
the  girl ;  I'll  take  the  man." 

There  was  a  click  as  Billy  sent  the  hammer  of  his  rifle  to 
the  full-cock.  Lingo  Dan  stretched  out  his  long  arm,  picked 
up  the  other  weapon  and  rested  the  barrel  carefully  on  the 
window-sill. 

The  riders  were  quite  close  to  the  house,  and  the  love  in 
the  eyes  of  each  shone  out  with  a  sort  of  spiritual  brilliance. 
They  leaned  together  again  and  joined  lips  in  a  long,  delicious 
kiss. 

And  while  they  kissed,  two  shots  rang  out  on  the  crystal 
air. 


An  old  woman  living  on  the  outskirts  of  Libertytown  re- 
joices in  the  peculiar  sobriquet  of  Mrs.  Early  Worm.  This 
is,  one  can  only  suppose,  due  to  her  habit  of  rising  at  a 
most  infinitesimal  hour,  in  midwinter  as  well  as  in  midsum- 
mer. As  to  her  reasons  for  this  singular  course,  there  is 
nothing  but  conjecture.  She  is  said  to  have  driven  her  hus- 
band to  an  early  grave,  and  then,  overcome  by  remorse,  to 
have  sworn  to  seek  none  but  an  early  grave  herself.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  things  that  Mrs.  Early  Worm  saw  on 
the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  February,  189- ,  are  facts, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  realm  of  conjecture. 

When  she  arose,  the  world  was  still,  in  spite  of  its  coat- 
ing of  snow,  very  dark.  There  was  light,  to  be  sure,  of 
that  curious,  indefinite  gray  that  distinguishes  the  birth  of  a 
day  in  winter  time.  She  was  proceeding  to  the  wood-shed 
to  pick  up  the  usual  armful  of  kindling-wood  for  the  kitchen 
stove,  when  suddenly  she  said,  "  Land  sakes,  what  is  that  ?  " 
and  stood  stock-still  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

What  she  saw  was  this  :  Through  the  gray  dawn  light  that 
hung  between  the  earth's  white  coverlet  and  the  night's  fly- 
ing wings  of  sable,  there  approached  the  apparition  of  two 
horses  and  two  riders.  In  the  gray  haze  they  shone  like 
angels  of  whiteness  ;  that  was  the  awful  part  of  it — they 
were  all  white  !  Against  the  horizon,  where  night  still  held 
sway,  their  forms  were  cut  as  clearly  as  in  ivory.  As  they 
came  nearer,  the  old  woman,  shivering  now  with  cold  and 
fear,  observed  that  one  rider  was  a  man,  the  other,  a  girl. 
They  sat  motionless,  rigid,  as  if  carved  of  marble.  They 
were  covered  with  frost  from  head  to  foot ;  they  were  white 
with  the  hue  of  cold.  The  horses,  as  they  stepped  rhythmic- 
ally forward,  blew  out  mists  of  steam  that  came  back  to  them 
frozen  coatings  of  ice. 

The  old  woman,  with  an  effort,  found  energy  enough  to 
wrench  herself  out  of  the  strange,  lethargic  fascination  she 
had  been  in.  She  began  to  run,  as  fast  as  her  old  legs  could 
carry  her,  toward  the  nearest  house,  about  a  hundred  yards 
away. 

Presently  the  entire  village  was  aroused  to  the  presence  of 
this  ghastly  phenomenon. 

Heedless  of  the  terror  they  occasioned,  the  horses  stepped 
on  with  a  tired  and  even  gait. 

And  now  it  was  observed  that  the  riders  were  linked  to- 
gether, that  the  two  were  one,  that  here  was  some  awful 
unity  of  horror.  Their  arms  were  intertwined,  their  faces 
touching.  The  man's  right  hand  held  his  horse's  reins  and 
a  hunting-crop,  while  his  left  was  about  the  girl's  waist  ;  her 
right  was  about  his  shoulders,  and  her  left  held  the  reins. 
Their  shoulders  touched  ;  it  was  as  if  they  were  hewn  out  of 
one  stone. 

But  there  was  no  breath  from  their  nostrils.  White  as 
ghosts,  still  as  eternity,  they  rode  on  into  the  heart  of  the 
village. 

Numb  with  dread,  no  one  dared  approach  them.  AU 
knew  their  faces  well  ;  no  one  spoke  their  names  ;  even  curi- 
osity was  stifled  in  the  greatness  of  their  terror. 

With  the  resonant  clamor  of  iron  shoes  upon  wood,  both 
horses  ascended  the  slight  sloping  entrance  to  the  livery  barn. 
Roused  by  the  sound,  the  livery  man  came  out  of  his  office. 
He  looked,  in  dazed  astonishment,  at  these  colorless,  silent, 
motionless  riders,  he  noticed  what  no  one  had  yet  seen  : 
upon  the  breast  of  each  a  crimson  stain,  not  quite  hidden  by 
the  coating  of  frost. 

"  Great  God  ! "  he  said  ;  "  they're  stone  dead  !  " 


The  sun,  shimmering  through  the  planks  of  a  lumber-car, 
part  of  a  freight-train  traveling  through  the  farther  West, 
rested  for  an  instant  on  the  eyes  of  Lingo  Dan  as  he  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  careless.     Its  radiance  woke  him  ;  he  rubbed 
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his  eyes,  gave   Billy  a  nudge  with    his    elbow,   and  said  : 
"  Hello,  Billy  ;  here  we  are  again  !  " 

"  Oh,"  grunted  Billy,  viciously,  "  you  be  d d  ! " 

"  I  admit  it,  Billy  ;  I  probably  shall  be.  What  for  ?  For 
gross  incompetence  in  judging  the  idiocy  of  a  man  in  love. 
For,  I  leave  it  to  any  one,  is  it  conceivable  that  any  one  but 
a  lunatic  would  start  upon  a  voyage  for  life,  with  a  life-com- 
panion, without  a  sou  in  his  pocket  ?  A  lunatic,  Billy,  is,  as 
I  now  see,  a  simile  for  a  man  in  love.  Billy,  when  I  was  at 
college  I  played  tennis  ;  in  tennis,  love  means  nothing.  It 
is  the  same  here.  Let  us  go  to  sleep  again.  Great  Greeley  ! 
— without  a  sou — without  a  sou  /" 

Turning  over,  they  went  to  sleep  again. 

J.  Percival  Pollard. 
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The  Portrait. 
Midnight  past !     Not  a  sound  of  aught 

Through  the  silent  house  but  the  wind  at  his  prayers, 
I  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought 

Of  the  dear,  dead  woman  upstairs. 

A  night  of  tears,  for  the  gusty  rain 

Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping  yet ; 

And  the  moon  looked  forth  as  though  in  pain, 
With  her  face  all  white  and  wet. 

Nobody  with  me  my  watch  to  keep 

But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  love  ; 

And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 
In  the  chamber  up  above. 

Nobody  else,  in  the  country  place 

All  round,  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside, 
But  the  good  young  priest  with  the  Raphael  face, 
Who  confessed  her  when  she  died. 

That  good  young  priest  is  of  gentle  nerve, 

And  my  grief  had  moved  him  beyond  control, 

For  his  lips  grew  white,  as  I  could  observe. 
When  he  speeded  her  parting  soul. 

I  sat  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone  ; 

I  thought  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore  ; 
I  said,  "The  staff  of  my  life  is  gone, 

The  woman  I  loved  is  no  more. 

'  On  her  cold,  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 

Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear — 
Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  not  there. 

'  It  is  set  all  around  with  rubies  red, 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept ; 
For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled, 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept." 

And  I  said,  "The  thing  is  precious  to  me; 

They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  church-yard  clay  ; 
It  lies  on  her  heart,  and  lost  must  be  , 

If  I  do  not  take  it  away." 

I  lighted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame, 

And  crept  up  the  stairs  that  creaked  for  fright, 

Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  I  came, 
Where  she  lay  all  in  white. 

The  moon  shone  over  her  winding-sheet ; 

There  stark  she  lay  on  her  carven  bed  ; 
Seven  burning  tapers  about  her  feet, 

And  seven  about  her  head. 

As  I  stretched  my  hand  I  held  my  breath  ; 

I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart  ; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death  : 

I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 

I  thought  at  first  as  my  touch  fell  there 

It  had  warmed  that  heart  to  life,  with  love  ; 

For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear, 
And  I  could  feel  it  move. 

'Twas  the  hand  of  a  man  that  was  moving  slow 

O'er  the  heart  of  the  dead— from  the  other  side— 
And  at  once  the  sweat  broke  over  my  brow, 
"  Who  is  robbing  the  corpse?"  I  cried. 

Opposite  me,  by  the  tapers'  light, 

The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loved, 

Stood  over  the  corpse  and  all  as  white, 
And  neither  of  us  moved. 

"  What  do  you. here,  my  friend?"    The  man 

Looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  dead. 
"  There  is  a  portrait  here,"  he  began — 
"  There  is.     It  is  mine,"  I  said. 

Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  "Yours  no  doubt 

The  portrait  was  till  a  month  ago, 
When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out. 

And  placed  mine  there,  I  know." 

"  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,"  said  I, 
"  A  month  ago,"  said  my  friend  to  me. 
'■  And  in  your  throat.'"  I  groaned,  "  you  lie  I  " 
He  answered,  "  Let  us  see." 

"  Enough  !  "  I  said,  "  let  the  dead  decide  ; 
And  whosoever  the  portrait  prove, 
His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  is  tried — 
Where  death  is  arraigned  by  love." 

We  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place, 

We  opened  it  by  the  tapers'  shine. 
The  gems  were  all  unchanged ;  the  face 

Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 

"  One  nail  drives  out  another  at  last  I 

The  face  of  the  portrait  there,"  I  cried, 

"  Is  our  friend's,  the  Raphael-faced  young  priest, 
Who  confessed  her  when  she  died." 

The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red, 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept ; 
For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled, 

For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. 

— Owen  Meredith. 


FRENCH    FAMILY    JARS. 


Some  of  the  follies  of  British  trade-unionism  are  past 
comprehension.  A  large  Jewish  firm  in  London  desired  to 
rebuild  a  series  of  warehouses.  Having  religious  objections 
to  Saturday  labor,  they  requested  the  contractors  to  work 
five  days  weekly  at  longer  hours,  agreeing  to  pay  full  weekly 
wages.  The  United  Builders'  and  Laborers'  Union  forbade 
the  members  to  do  the  work.  The  firm  abandoned  the  plan 
of  rebuilding,  and  several  hundred  men  who  might  be  work- 
ing remain  members  of  the  great  army  of  the  unemployed. 


Our  Correspondent  writes  of  Two  Interesting;  Law-Suits — An  Actress 

Who  Wants  a  Husband — Young  Lebaudy's  Mamma 

can  not  Control  his  Millions. 


The  Gazette  des  Tribunauxhzs  been  most  delectable  read- 
ing of  late.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  such  a  succession 
of  sensational  law-suits  before,  or  of  a  less  stereotyped 
pattern.  Generally  it  is  the  unfaithful  wife,  her  lover,  and 
her  more  or  less  stupid  husband  who  are  the  chief  characters 
in  these  social  dramas  enacted  before  the  courts.  And 
really  the  trio  have  ceased  to  interest  us — either  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice  or  on  the  stage — we  know  them  so  well. 
But  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  two  interesting  suits  that 
have  been  occupying  the  judges  lately  are  of  quite  a  different 
pattern.  One  is  the  Max  Lebaudy,  something  of  whom  I 
told  you  some  time  since,  while  the  other  is  Mile.  Fdriol,  a 
very  charming  and  pretty  actress  of  the  Gymnase.  Their 
respective  affairs  are  all  the  more  interesting  to  us  that  they 
illustrate  curious  phases  of  French  life,  and  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  the  two  cases  could  have  an  exact  parallel  any- 
where out  of  France. 

Ladies  first — place  aux  dames.  Mile.  Fe'riol  claims  the 
prerogative  of  her  sex.  She  claimed  something  more — 
namely,  to  have  been  that  rara  avis,  the  virtuous  actress. 
Now  virtue  and  the  stage  are  never  supposed  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  If  a  young  woman,  well-born  and  well-bred,  should 
manifest  a  taste  for  acting,  it  seems  as  if  the  first  thing  she 
has  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  her  innocence  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  if  she  does  not  she  will  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it  in- 
deed. At  best  her  virtue  will  be  set  down  to  prudery  and 
calculation,  and  those  with  whom  she  is  thrown  will  imme- 
diately surmise  that  her  one  end  and  aim  is  to  secure  a  rich 
husband. 

To  secure  the  richest  husband  you  can  get,  or  your  rela- 
tives and  friends  can  secure  for  you,  is  reckoned  a  virtue  in 
society,  but  not  so  behind  the  scenes,  when  to  chuck  your 
cap  over  the  mill — -Jeter  son  bonnet  par  dessus  le  moulin — is, 
it  would  seem,  the  only  wise  and  proper  thing  to  do.  The 
girl  who  goes  to  rehearsal  with  mamma,  who  does  not  make 
friends  with  the  fast  set  in  the  greenroom,  who  refuses  to 
allow  gentlemen  in  her  dressing-room — makes  enemies  all 
around.  And  the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  is  that  even 
the  popular  voice  is  against  her.  People  in  the  world — oh  ! 
quite  proper  people,  I  assure  you — consider  that  actresses 
ought  not  to  be  squeamish,  and  as  to  their  pretending  to  be 
better  than  their  companions,  what  an  absurdity  ! 

Well-to-do  attorneys  all  the  world  over  are  generally 
averse  to  having  their  sons  wed  with  actresses.  Still,  if  the 
girl  is  a  nice  girl  whose  conduct  is  above  suspicion,  some 
amount  of  sympathy  is  felt  for  her  by  the  more  romantically 
inclined — elsewhere  than  in  Paris.  But  in  Paris  romance 
and  marriage  are  the  last  things  that  go  together,  unless  they 
can  be  embroidered  on  a  background  of  "  convenience,"  and 
the  young  lady  has  a  plum  for  her  fortune  as  well  as  a  pretty 
face.  To  marry  for  ltfye  only  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  society, 
and  society  always  sides  with  the  obdurate  parent,  never 
with  the  lovers.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  all  sorts  of  excuses 
ready  for  the  elderly  chap  who  ends  by  "regularizing"  an 
invidious  situation  by  marrying  his  mistress,  though  she 
may  have  bad  a  score  of  lovers  before  she  knew  him,  and  it 
will  frequently  end  by  adopting  her  in  spite  of  the  little  inci- 
dents of  her  past  life,  though  with  fresh  young  love  and 
sentiment  it  has  no  sympathy. 

Well,  Mile.  Fe'riol,  who  had  begun  to  make  her  mark  at 
the  Gymnase,  was  courted  by  the  son  of  a  rich  attorney, 
one  Roger  Trousselle,  who  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with 
her.  He  had  plenty  of  money  at  command,  and  one  might 
have  supposed  that  it  should  have  given  him  the  liberty  of 
choosing  for  himself;  and,  after  all,  Marie  Ange  FeMol  was 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman.  That  his  attentions  were  hon- 
orable at  the  beginning  is  doubtful ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  from 
the  letters  that  passed  between  them  that  they  were  not,  and 
the  young  lady  was  at  some  pains  to  convince  her  lover  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  give  herself  to  any  man  but  a  husband. 
Things  reachedthis  pass,  and  Roger  became  more  and  more 
pressing.  Finding  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  his 
ends  in  the  usual  course,  he  set  about  trying  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of  Trousselle  senior  to  his  marriage  with  the  fair  Marie 
Ange — who  responded  to  his  flame — but  the  old  attorney 
was  inexorable,  and,  like  M.  Duval  in  the  "Dame  aux 
Came"lias,"  he  paid  the  young  lady  a  visit  and  told  her  so. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  then,  the  lovers  must  wait,  for 
Roger  was  not  five-and-twenty,  and  could  not  marry  without 
his  father's  consent.  Mile.  Feriol  was  quite  ready  to  bide 
her  time,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Roger  should,  in  the 
meanwhile,  make  the  grand  tour.  But  his  blood  was  up  and 
he  declared  he  would  not  live  without  her,  and  even  tried  to 
blow  his  brains  out,  though  he  succeeded  only  in  lodging  a 
bullet  in  his  left  shoulder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  two  finally,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  under  the  wing  of  Mme.  Fe'riol,  started  for 
Switzerland,  when  they  found  a  priest  who  consented  to  read 
a  sort  of  service  over  them,  and  for  some  little  while  they 
lived  together  as  man  and  wife.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  Roger  was  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father,  for  he 
seems  very  soon  to  have  tired  of  his  toy,  and,  after  neglect- 
ing her  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  he  finally  disappeared  last 
November,  four  months  after  the  birth  of  their  child,  and 
Marie  Fe'riol  has  never  seen  or  heard  from  him  since.  It  is 
supposed  that  Papa  Trousselle  put  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
his  son's  pocket  and  sent  him  oflf  to  India. 

A  man  can  not  be  sued  for  breach  of  promise  in  France ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  Swiss  marriage  were  evoked, 
and  Mile.  Fe>iol  put  in  an  appeal  for  an  annual  pension  for 
herself  and  her  child.  Whether  in  the  end  she  would  have 
won  her  case  is  very  doubtful ;  but  yesterday  M.  Roger 
Trousselle's  counsel  offered,  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  to 
compound  with  the  plaintiff,  who  finally  accepted  a  lump 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Thus  does  this  poor 
little   romance    end — prosaically    enough.     Are   you  not  of 


opinion  that  the  ardent  lover  of  last  year  cuts  rather  a  poor 
figure  ?  Pshaw  !  Do  you  for  one  moment  suppose  that  he 
or  his  worthy  parents  believe  they  have  behaved  in  any  but 
a  most  exemplary  fashion  ?  The  traveled  hero  will  return 
from  India  and  his  loving  relatives  will  trot  out  the  daugh- 
ters of  other  well-to-do  attorneys  for  his  benefit,  and  he  will 
marry,  and  we  shall  read  about  a  fine  wedding,  and  ponder 
over  the  list  of  wedding  presents,  and  journalists  will  cudgel 
their  brains  to  find  suitable  epithets  wherewith  to  describe 
the  beauty  of  the  bride  and  the  manly  bearing  of  the  bride- 
groom. Only  you  and  I  will  give  Marie  Ange  an  extra 
round  of  applause  next  time  we  see  her  at  the  Gymnase. 

As  for  Max  Lebaudy — "  the  little  sugar-basin  "  he  is  called 
in  the  somewhat  fast  society  he  frequents,  and  as  such  has 
already  had  the  honor  of  being  caricatured  by  Forain  and 
sung  about  in  a  Revue  —  you  remember  how  his  mother 
chartered  a  yacht  and  wanted  to  send  him  round  the  world 
to  get  him  presumably  out  of  the  clutches  of  an  elderly 
ina?norata,  with  whom  he  was  staying  latterly  at  Nice,  only 
he  stanchly  refused  to  budge.  Perhaps  you  remember,  too, 
that  Mme.  Lebaudy  managed  to  get  him  hampered  with  a 
co?iseil  de  famille,  somewhat  prematurely  it  would  seem,  since 
being  under  age  he  had  really  no  money  at  his  command. 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  affair — they  are  much  too  complicated.  Such  a  picture  of 
family  discord  as  described  by  the  eminent  counsel  retained 
by  Max,  who  has  appealed  against  the  restraint  his  mother 
wishes  to  put  upon  his  actions,  was  never  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. Mme.  Lebaudy,  who  has  inherited  half  her  husband's 
millions,  is  a  miser.  Money  was  not  made  to  be  spent,  she 
says.  And  so  she  lives  in  a  wretched  hole  alone,  without  a 
servant,  and  with  only  a  miserable  charwoman  to  come  in 
and  cook  her  meals.  Her  one  idea  is  to  prevent  her  son 
from  spending  his  own,  while  he,  left  on  his  own  resources, 
well-nigh  penniless — for  a  millionaire — has  a  very  pretty 
talent  for  making  the  money  spin — that  is,  what  he  could  get 
of  it  by  borrowing  at  ruinous  interest.  It  is  charming  to 
hear  this  ingenuous  youth  talk.  "  Mistresses,  yes,  of 
course,  I  have  had  some,  but  no  one  in  particular  ; 
every  one  knows  that  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  poseur 
de  tapins."  (I  must  leave  the  reader  to  understand,  or  not, 
this  ambiguous  phrase  according  to  his  lights.)  Well,  after 
all,  if  he  did  get  himself  into  debt  to  the  tune  of  a  million  or 
so  before  he  was  nineteen,  the  fortune  of  this  fortunate  young 
fellow  is  upward  of  a  million  a  year,  and  says  Maitre  Wal- 
deck  Rousseau,  his  advocate,  "Why  should  not  my  client 
make  the  money  spin.  Give  the  rein  to  passions,  give  the 
rein  to  youth,  they  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  social 
economy  ! "  And  so  it  would  appear.  Hopeful  is  to  be 
more  or  less  emancipated  from  maternal  control,  and  Mme. 
Lebaudy  may  live  stingily  and  hoard  her  millions  for  Hopeful 
to  dissipate  by  and  bye  when  she  has  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil.  For  it  is  one  of  the  many  inconsequences  of  the  Napo- 
leonic code  that  parents  shall  not  disinherit  their  offspring, 
although  they  may  tie  them  down  and  set  family  councils 
uver  them  during  their  lives.  Had  le  petit  sucrier  been  less 
rich,  there  would  have  been  no  chance  for  him  ;  but  he  is 
saved  by  the  very  magnitude  of  his  wealth.  You  may  be 
sure  there  is  much  rejoicing  among  les  belles  petites  who 
patronize  Le  Trou  aux  Lapins — where  no  festivity  is  com- 
plete without  the  "little  sugar  basin" — at  the  turn  affairs  are 
taking,  and  the  majority  of  Max  Lebaudy  will  surely  be 
celebrated  right  royally  if  he  is  permitted  to  go  to  the  devil 
his  own  way.  Parisina. 

Paris,  January  26,  1S94. 


A  new  argument  in  favor  of  incineration  appears  in  the  re- 
cent discovery  that  the  cranium  of  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of 
Peru,  has  such  peculiarities  as  to  warrant  scientists  in  form- 
ing the  lowest  opinions  of  his  moral  character.  One  bump 
proclaims  him  murderer  ;  another,  thief ;  a  ridge  verifies  all 
the  stories  of  Las  Casas  of  his  cruelties  to  Indians  ;  a  hollow 
shows  where  his  bump  of  philanthropy  fell  in.  His  skull 
has  even  the  notorious  "fossa  of  Lombroso,"  "which,"  says 
Mr.  Rene  Bache,  "  modern  criminologists  have  never  discov- 
ered except  in  confirmed  and  habitual  enemies  of  society." 
The  incident,  interesting  in  itself,  illustrates  the  futility  of  the 
old  saw  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  Obviously  if  a  man 
values  his  posthumous  fame,  he  should  find  out  about  his 
craniological  development  during  life,  and  if  the  testimony 
of  his  skull  is  damaging,  he  should  provide  for  incineration, 
which  once  for  all  pulverizes  all  osteological  evidence  beyond 
the  possibility  of  restoration. 


Inventive  genius  has  not  stopped  with  the  pneumatic  tire 
on  the  sulky  and  bicycle,  but  has  been  busy  with  the  work 
of  perfecting  ball  bearings  with  such  success  that  a  few  days 
since  a  street-car,  which  was  equipped  with  the  latest  inven- 
tions in  ball  bearings,  that  would  do  away  almost  entirely 
with  friction,  was  drawn  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet 
by  a  single  man  tugging  gently  at  three  strands  of  ordinary 
sewing-thread  attached  to  the  car.  Perhaps  a  more 
interesting  experiment  was  that  of  a  carriage  manufacturer, 
who  put  another  style  of  ball  bearings  upon  the  wheels  of  a 
large  coach,  to  which  four  horses  were  ordinarily  hitched. 
Then  he  took  a  trained  dog,  and  harnessed  and  hitched  him 
to  the  pole,  when  the  dog  drew  the  huge  coach  easily  around 
the  yard.     This  sounds  like  fancy,  but  it  is  a  fact. 


In  Hungary  there  are  many  traveling  nuns.  It  is  made  a 
great  point  of  piety,  as  well  as  hospitality  by  persons  of 
position,  to  entertain  them.  A  host  of  this  kind  was  lately 
honored  by  a  visit  from  two  nuns  which  lasted  several 
weeks.  They  were  traveling,  they  said,  to  collect  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  convent.  All  of  a  sudden  these  ntins  dis- 
appeared, carrying  away  all  the  portable  property  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
not  nuns  at  all,  nor  even  females,  but  brigands.  Whait  adds 
to  the  indignation  of  the  host  is  the  fact  that  one  of  them, 
in  her  rdle  of  Mother  Superior,  used  to  kiss  his  wife  ■■■■ 
night. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  26,  1894. 


THE    LOVER    OF    A    QUEEN. 


A  New  Book    about   Marie    Antoinette    and   Count  Fersen- 
Opera     Ball— Her    Avowal— His    Efforts    to    Save 
the  Unfortunate  Queen. 


One  of  the  many  romances  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
love  of  Count  John  Axel  Fersen  for  Marie  Antoinette,  has 
recently  been  retold  in  a  book  entitled  "A  Friend  of  the 
Queen,"  which  has  been  translated  from  the  French  of  Paul 
Gaulot  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  The  work  is  founded  largely 
on  a  biography  recently  published  in  Sweden  by  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Count  Fersen,  who  has  had  access  to  unusual 
sources  of  information,  and  so  is  enabled  to  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  relations  of  the  unhappy  queen  and  her  ad- 
mirer. 

Marie  Antoinette,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  age  when  she  was  taken  from  her  Austrian 
home  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,,  and 
she  found  herself  at  once  in  surroundings  repellent,  peril- 
ous, and  unnatural  The  king  was  a  dying  and  wearied 
debauchee.  The  real  sovereign  was  a  painted  and  vulgar 
harlot ;  all  the  relatives  of  her  husband  hated  this  new-comer, 
spied  on  her,  calumniated  her  ;  and  her  husband  was,  if  not 
positively  hostile,  at  least  indifferent. 

Here  are  two  descriptions  of  her  appearance  at  that  time 
— the  first  from  a  woman  who  knew  all  the  secrets  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  toilet,  her  dressmaker,  Mile.  Berlin  : 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  dazzlingly  fair  complexion,  in  which  the 
tints  of  the  earliest  summer  roses  are  blended  ;  large,  prominent  eyes  of 
azure  blue  ;  a  forehead  crowned  with  luxuriant  fair  hair,  bearing  the  im- 
press of  majesty  and  frankness,  gave  the  noblest  expression  to  her  whole 
countenance.  This  was  enhanced  by  the  perfect  shape  of  her  nose. 
The  only  defect  in  the  face  of  the  lovely  princess  was  the  slight  protru- 
sion of  the  lower  Up  ;  but  this  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  reminded  all  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Her  figure  was  shapely  and  tall  for  her  age  ;  her  neck  and  bust  were 
perfect  ;  her  hands  beautiful ;  her  legs  and  feet  worthy  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis.  Her  movements  were  easy  and  graceful ;  her  whole  per- 
son was  delightfully  harmonious,  so  that  none  could  behold  her 
without  admiration,  because  she  always  desired  to  please  all  whom  she 
saw. 

Count  Tilly,  who  was  one  of  her  pages,  gives  a  less  glow- 
ing, but  a  somewhat  similar  picture.     He  writes  : 

She  had  that  which  is  of  higher  price  upon  the  throne  than  perfect 
beauty  :  the  face  of  a  queen,  even  at  those  moments  in  which  she 
sought  to  appear  only  as  a  pretty  woman.  She  had  two  ways  of  walk- 
ing— one  was  firm,  rather  quick,  and  always  noble  ;  the  other  more 
leisurely  and  balanced — I  might  almost  say  it  was  a  caressing  move- 
ment, but  it  never  tempted  any  to  forgetfulness  of  respect.  Never  did 
woman  courtesy  with  such  grace,  saluting  ten  persons  by  one  bend  of 
her  body,  and  giving  each  his  or  her  share  by  the  movement  of  her 
head  and  eyes.  In  a  word,  it  would  have  come  as  naturally  to  every 
man  to  bring  forward  a  throne  for  her  as  to  offer  a  chair  to  any  other 
woman. 

Her  domestic  life  was  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the  pleasure- 
loving  Austrian  princess.     Says  M.  Gaulot : 

For  seven  years  Marie  Antoinette's  solitary  wifely  privilege  was  the 
beholding  of  her  stupid  husband  as  he  ate,  drank,  hunted,  and  did  his 
locksmith's  work.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  was  wounded  to  the 
heart  by  such  ordinary  indifference,  and  that  she  sometimes  allowed 
bitter  and  sarcastic  words  to  escape  her  lips  ?  For  instance,  when  she 
impatiently  answered  one  of  her  ladies,  who  urged  her  not  to  go  out 
riding  :  "  For  God's  sake,  leave  me  in  peace,  and  know,  once  for  all, 
that  I  am  not  endangering  an  heir  !  "  The  following  passage  from  a 
letter  written  at  this  period  by  the  queen  to  the  Comte  de  Rosenberg 
Orsini  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  feelings  of  the  neglected  wife  : 
"  I  shall  never  trouble  myself  about  the  stories  that  go  to  Vienna,"  she 
writes,  "so  long  as  you  are  told  of  them.  You  know  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles ;  you  have  seen  and  judged.  If  I  had  to  excuse  myself,  I 
should  readily  confide  in  you  ;  indeed,  I  would  candidly  acknowledge 
more  than  you  say— for  instance,  that  my  tastes  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  king,  who  cares  only  for  hunting  and  blacksmith's  work. 
You  will  admit  that  I  should  not  show  to  advantage  in  a  forge.  I 
could  not  appear  there  as  Vulcan,  and  the  part  of  Venus  might  dis- 
please him  even  more  than  my  tastes,  which,  however,  he  does  not  dis- 
like." 

Naturally,  there  were  many  aspirants  to  the  empty  heart 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  Baron  Besenval  made  an  open  declara- 
tion of  love  after  he  was  fifty ;  the  Due  de  Lauzun  "  had 
the  audacity  to  don  her  livery,"  "  to  follow  her  about  for  a 
whole  day  wherever  she  went,"  and  "to  remain  at  night  like 
a  watch-dog  at  the  door  of  her  apartment."  Very  different, 
however,  from  these  was  Count  Fersen.  On  the  tenth  of 
January,  1774,  the  embassador  of  Sweden  presented  to  Marie 
Antoinette  a  young  countryman  of  his  who  was  then  travel- 
ing to  complete  his  education — Count  John  Axel  de  Fersen  : 

Count  Fersen.  who  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  manly  beauty  and  fine  expression,  although  the  latter  was 
rather  cold  ;  but,  as  Tilly  remarks,  "  Women  do  not  dislike  impassive 
faces  when  they  may  hope  to  animate  them."  The  young  Swede's 
countenance  was  of  this  kind.  His  large,  limpid  eyes,  shaded  by  thick 
black  lashes,  had  the  calm  outlook  of  the  Northern  people,  the  impress 
of  whose  melancholy  he  bore  ;  but  this  did  not  always  or  completely 
conceal  the  warmth  of  a  generous  nature  quite  capable  of  passion. 
He  had  a  small  mouth,  with  expressive  lips,  a  straight,  well-formed 
nose,  the  fine,  thin  nostrils  that  are  sometimes  a  sign  of  shyness,  or, 
at  least,  of  caution  and  reserve.  His  manners  bore  the  impress  of 
nobility  and  simplicity  ;  his  attitude  was  in  every  respect  that  of  a  true 
gentleman.  Fersen  was  about  the  same  age  as  Marie  Antoinette.  He 
was  born  on  the  fourth  of  September,  1755,  and  the  Dauphiness  on  the 
second  of  November  in  the  same  year.  Both  were  hardly  more  than 
children  when  their  first  interview  took  place,  and  the  impressions 
which  they  received  from  it  were  both  keen  and  light,  as  sentiments 
generally  are  at  that  age.  Fersen  was  naturally  flattered  by  the  wel- 
come he  received,  and  charmed  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  future 
Queen  of  France. 

A  few  days  later  chance  contrived  a  second  meeting, 
which  the  Dauphiness's  character  made  more  significant  : 

At  this  epoch  the  opera  balls  were  the  resort  of  the  highest,  if  not 
the  most  staid,  society.  On  that  evening  there  was  a  crowd.  The 
Swedish  gentleman  wandered  about  among  the  masks,  looking  and  ad- 
miring, when  a  domino  approached  and  began  to  coquet  with  him 
gracefully.  The  form  was  elegant,  the  voice  was  charming  ;  he  lent 
himself  willingly  to  the  adventure  which  offered  itself ;  perhaps  he  had 
been  seeking  one.  Although  his  conversation  was  not  usually  ani- 
mated, it  must  be  supposed  thai  he  acquitted  himself  well  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  the  fair  mask  talked  to  him  for  a  long  time.  There  was  whis- 
pering around  them.  Who  was  his  unknown  ?  At  last,  as  usual,  the 
secret  came  out,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  he  recognized  the  Dau- 
phiness herself,  who  look  as  much  pleasure  in  making  herself  known 
as  she  had  derived  from  preserving  her  incognito.  Unfortunately,  the 
crowd  also  had  recognized  Marie  Antoinette,  and  it  gathered  around 
the  two  with  the  ill-bred  eagerness  of  curiosity  which  embarrasses,  but 
is  not  embarrassed.  The  Dauphiness.  to  escape  from  this,  had  to  re- 
lire  '*>  her  box,  where  the  Dauphin  and  the  Comte  de  Provence,  who 
nad  accompanied  her  on  that  evening,  wrre  awaiting  her.  Fersen  left 
1  it  scene  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bearing  away  a  more  deep 


and  vivid  remembrance  of  this  second  meeting  than  of  the  first,  and  in 
his  mind  a  new-born  secret  sympathy  with  the  radiant  princess. 

Young  Fersen  was  making  "  the  grand  tour,"  however,  and 
soon  had  to  resume  his  travels.  But  three  years  later  he  was 
again  in  Paris,  where  Marie  Antoinette  greeted  him  as  "an 
old  acquaintance "  and  made  him  a  welcome  frequenter  of 
her  soire'es  inUmes  at  the  Trianon.     Says  our  author  : 

By  degrees  the  intimacy  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  Count  John 
increased  ;  notwithstanding  his  reserve  and  his  apparently  cold  nature, 
it  was  evident  that  his  admiration  had  given  place  to  a  more  tender 
feeling.  Fersen  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  queen.  She,  whose  im- 
prudence had  kindled  the  flame,  was  neither  frightened  nor  surprised. 
She  liked  to  see  the  young  Swede  ;  she  knew  he  loved  her,  and  she 
was  not  displeased  ;  nay,  more,  touched  by  the  sentiment  she  had  in- 
spired, she  cirae  very  near  to  returning  it ;  how  could  she  fail  to  be 
moved  by  a  passion  so  profound,  so  discreet,  so  respectful  ?  Her  heart 
was  softened,  and  many  signs  betrayed  the  young  queen's  predilection 
for  the  adorer  who  dared  not  tell  his  love  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  some  of 
her  familiar  associates. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  scene  in  which  the  queen  almost 
openly  avowed  that  she  returned  the  passion  which  she  had 
inspired  : 

One  day,  when  she  was  singing  to  her  harpsichord,  Fersen  was  by 
her  side,  and  she  was  betrayed  by  her  own  music  into  an  avowal 
which  song  made  easy.  Her  eyes  sought  the  count's,  while  her  voice 
uttered  the  passionate  words  of  some  fashionable  opera,  and  his  ill- 
disguised  emotion  emphasized  an  evident  allusion. 

The  compromising  couplet  is  in  these  two  lines  from  the 
now-forgotten  opera  of  "  Didon"  : 

Ah  !  que  je  fus  bien  inspires 
Quand  je  vous  recus  dans  ma  cour. 

Soon  scandal  was  rife  about  them,  and  when  it  was  pres- 
ently announced  that  after  eight  years  of  married  life  the 
Dauphiness  was  enceinte  for  the  first  time,  the  paternity  of 
the  babe  was  generally  ascribed  to  Fersen.  There  is  a  re- 
port that  the  king's  brother,  the  Comte  de  Provence,  was  in- 
decent enough  to  give  sanction  to  the  current  suspicion  on 
so  open  an  occasion  as  the  christening  of  the  new-born  prin- 
cess, and  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Comte  de 
Provence  was  present  as  representative  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  was  to  be  godfather  of  the  child,  and  here  is  the  story, 
which  was  current  at  that  time,  of  his  behavior: 

The  grand  almoner  who  officiated,  having  asked  what  name  was  to 
be  given  to  the  child,  monsieur  answered  :  "  But  we  don't  begin  by 
that ;  the  first  thing  is  to  know  who  are  the  father  and  mother."  The 
sardonic  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken  gave  them  emphasis 
that  could  not  escape  anybody's  attention  ;  and  besides,  they  were  let 
fall  on  well  prepared  ground. 

The  only  way  to  stop  such  talk  was  for  Fersen  to  leave 
Paris,  and  he  accordingly  joined  one  of  the  French  ex- 
peditions to  aid  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
How  the  queen  felt  his  loss  is  shown  in  this  extract : 

It  is  through  a  diplomatic  "act,"  by  an  embassador's  letter,  pre- 
served among  the  papers  of  Gustavus  the  Third  in  the  archives  of 
Upsala,  that  history  is  now  placed  in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  a 
royal  woman's  heart.  On  the  tenth  of  April,  Count  Creutz  addressed 
the  following  secret  dispatch  to  the  King  of  Sweden  :  "  I  must  confide 
to  your  majesty  that  the  young  Count  Fersen  has  been  so  well  received 
by  the  queen  that  several  persons  have  taken  umbrage.  I  own  that  I 
can  not  help  thinking  she  has  a  liking  for  him.  I  have  seen  indica- 
tions of  this  too  certain  to  be  doubted.  The  young  count  has  behaved, 
under  these  circumstances,  with  admirable  modesty  and  reserve,  and 
his  going  to  America  is  especially  to  be  commended.  By  absenting 
himself  he  avoids  dangers  of  all  kinds  ;  but  it  evidently  required  firm- 
ness beyond  his  years  to  resist  such  an  afteraction.  During  the  last 
days  of  his  stay  the  queen  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  him,  and  as  she 
looked  they  were  full  of  tears.  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  keep  their 
secret  for  yourself  and  Senator  Fersen  (Count  John's  father).  When 
the  approaching  departure  of  the  count  was  made  known,  a  1  the  fav- 
orites were  delighted.  '  How  is  this,  monsieur,'  said  the  Duchesse  de 
Filz-James.  'you  forsake  your  conquest?'  '  Had  I  made  one,"  he  re- 
plied, '  I  should  not  forsake  it ;  I  go  away  free,  and  unfortunately  with- 
out leaving  any  regrets.'  Your  majesty  will  own  that  the  count's 
answer  was  wise  and  prudent  beyond  his  years.  The  queen,  more- 
over, behaves  with  much  more  self-restraint  and  prudence  than 
formerly."" 

After  the  war,  Fersen  returned  to  France,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  pension  for  his  services  in  America.  In  1788  he 
was  appointed  secret  representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
at  the  French  court,  which  office  necessarily  brought  him 
into  daily  contact  with  his  friend,  the  queen.  Then  came 
the  memorable  year  1789,  with  all  its  troubles  for  the 
aristocracy.  The  Bastile  fell ;  the  royal  family  was  in  dan- 
ger ;  the  mob  surrounded  the  chateau  at  Versailles,  and  de- 
manded the  death  of  the  "  Austrian  Woman." 

M.  Gaulot  gives  at  length  the  story  of  the  attempted  flight 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  family,  for  Fersen  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  plan.  While  at  Mons,  where  he  was 
working  night  and  day  to  effect  the  escape  of  his  friends,  he 
received  two  letters  from  the  queen,  written  in  cipher : 

If  his  zeal  had  required  to  be  reanimated,  two  little  notes  which 
reached  him  from  Paris  would  have  stirred  it  up.  But  was  there  any 
need?  What  must  have  been  his  joy  on  receiving  these  few  lines, 
written  by  Marie  Antoinette  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  :  "'Beat 
ease  about  us  ;  we  are  alive  ;  the  heads  of  the  Assembly  seem  inclined 
to  behave  with  some  kindness.  Speak  to  my  relatives  about  taking 
steps  from  the  outside  ;  if  they  are  afraid,  terms  must  be  made  with 
them."  The  following  day  a  second  note,  more  touching  and  affection- 
ate, brought  him  a  repetition  of  the  assurances  which  made  him  happy. 
"  I  exist  .  .  .  how  anxious  1  have  been  about  you,  and  bow  1  grieve 
for  all  you  are  suffering  from  having  no  news  of  us.  May  heaven  per- 
mit this  to  reach  you.  Do  not  write  to  me  ;  it  would  endanger  you, 
and,  above  all,  do  not  come  back  here  under  any  pretext.  It  is  known 
that  it  was  you  who  got  us  out  of  this  place  ;  all  would  be  lost  if  you 
appeared.  We  are  closely  watched  night  and  day.  I  do  not  mind 
that.  ...  Be  tranquil  ;  nothing  will  happen  to  me.  The  Assembly 
wishes  to  treat  us  gently.  Adieu.  ...  1  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
write  to  you." 

But  all  Fersen1  s  efforts  were  in  vain.  Marie  Antoinette 
appeared  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  thirteenth 
of  October  and  was  condemned  to  death  : 

Couched  in  terms  of  irony,  hideous  in  its  grossness,  came  the  awful 
news  to  the  wretched  man  ;  he  was  handed  a  letter  which  had  been 
written  from  Paris,  and  contained  the  following  atrocious  sentence  : 
"  This  morning  Marie  Antoinette  is  to  appear  at  the  National  Win- 
dow." "Although  I  was  prepared  for  it,"  he  says,  "  and,  since  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  have  been  expecting  it,  the  cer- 
tainty overcame  me  ;  I  had  not  strength  to  feel  anything.  I  went  out 
to  speak  of  this  misfortune  with  my  friends,  Mrae.  de  Fitz-James  and 
Baron  de  Breuieuil.  whom  I  did  not  find.  The  Gazette  of  the  seven- 
teenth speaks  of  it.  It  was  on  the  sixteenth,  at  half-past  eleven,  that 
this  execrable  crime  was  committed,  and  the  Divine  vengeance  has  not 
yet  fallen  upon  the  monsters  !  "  He  no  longer  thinks  of  hiding  his 
grief,  and  he  speaks  in  profoundly  touching  words  of  her  whom  he 
lowd  so  faithfully.  "  Monday,  21st. — I  can  only  think  of  my  loss. 
It  is  dreadful  not  to  have  any  positive  details.  That  she  should  have 
been  alone  in  her  last  moments,  without  consolation,  without  any  one 
to  speak  to.  to  hear  hef  last  wishes  I  That  is  horrifying  I  The  mon- 
sters of  hell  I     NO,  without  vengeance,  my  heart  will  never  be  con- 


tent." Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  to  bear  in  his  heart  the  grief  of 
that  death  ;  it  was  not  granted  to  Fersen's  love  either  to  save  Marie 
Antoinette  or  to  avenge  her. 

Fersen's  own  death  did  not  come  until  seventeen  years 
later,  but  it  was  not  less  terrible  than  that  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  When  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  being  proclaimed 
king  on  the  death  of  Gustavus  the  Fourth,  adopted  as  his 
heir  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Augustenburg,  and  the 
heir  died  suddenly  soon  after,  Fersen,  whose  aristocratic 
prejudices  had  made  him  unpopular  with  the  masses,  was 
accused  of  having  murdered  him.  This  sentiment  was  fos- 
tered by  Fersen's  enemies  until,  on  the  day  of  the  prince's 
funeral,  a  mob  seized  him  and  dragged  him  to  the  govern- 
ment building.     The  historian  continues  : 

There,  although  surrounded  by  the  mass  of  his  tormentors,  he  had  a 
moment's  respite.  They  seemed  to  grant  him  this  breathing-space 
from  an  impulse  of  pity.  Seating  himself  upon  a  bench,  he  asked  for 
a  mouthful  of  water  ;  it  was  brought  to  him  by  a  soldier  of  the  City 
Guard.  But  the  mob  began  again  to  threaten  him  with  death,  and  to  re- 
proach him  with  having  poisoned  the  Crown  Prince.  They  struck  him  with 
their  fists  and  their  sticks  ;  they  tore  out  his  hair  and  also  his  ear-rings, 
with  pieces  of  the  flesh.  The  people  outside,  closely  packed  in  the 
court-yard,  shouted  to  them  to  give  up  Count  Fersen.  .  .  .  Again 
they  dragged  him  out ;  they  flung  him  down  on  the  staircase,  and 
there,  in  the  court-yard,  the  ruffians  completed  their  crime.  At  length 
the  victim,  trampled  under  the  feet  of  these  bloodthirsty  brutes, 
uttered  his  last  groan.  Their  fury  was  not  slaked  by  his  death  ;  they 
fell  upon  the  corpse,  stripped  it,  mutilated  it,  and  carried  the  fragments 
about  the  town.  .  .  .  The  deed  was  done  between  twelve  and  two 
o'clock  in  broad  day,  in  the  city  of  Stockholm,  under  the  regular  gov- 
ernment of  a  legitimate  king. 

So  closed  the  life  of  this  man  who  had  loved  a  queen. 
By  a  strange  coincidence  his  end  had  come  on  the  twentieth 
of  June,  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  his 
attempt  to  aid  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  husband  to  escape 
had  been  so  disastrously  frustrated. 


A    HORSEY    WEDDING. 


Our  Correspondent    describes  the   Marriage  of  a  Famous  Jockey's 

Daughter — The  Bride   in    Hunting  Green  and  All 

the  Guests  in  "Pink." 


A  wedding  which,  for  distinctive  sporting  character  and 
downright  "horsiness,"  beats  the  record  has  just  taken  place 
near  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  where  Tom  Cannon,  the 
famous  jockey,  has  his  well-known  and  popular  training- 
stable.  The  contracting  parties  were  Tom  Cannon's  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Alys  Cannon,  and  a  sporting  young  fellow  named 
Martin. 

The  bride  and  her  father  rode  up  to  the  church-door  on  horse- 
back, the  bridegroom,  with  his  best  man,  having  preceded 
them  in  the  same  fashion.  The  bride's  wedding-dress  was 
a  green  cloth  habit,  with  gilt  buttons  of  the  Danebury  hunt 
(of  which  her  papa  is  master),  brown  top-boots,  a  bowler 
hat,  and  hunting-tie.  Her  wedding  bouquet  was  a  bunch  of 
orange-blossoms,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  hunting  "crop,"  which 
she  clutched  in  her  hand  throughout  the  service.  On  her 
wrist  was  a  gold  horseshoe  bracelet.  The  four  bridesmaids 
who  drove  up  in  a  pair-horse  "  break  "  together  were  attired 
alike  in  scarlet  hunting  waistcoats,  drab  covert  coats,  and 
brown  boots,  with  spats,  and  white  hunting-ties.  The  bride- 
groom, best  man,  bride's  father,  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of 
the  male  guests,  were  in  hunting-costume,  the  livery  green 
and  gilt  buttons  of  the  Danebury  hounds,  of  course,  predom- 
inating. The  female  guests  who  did  not  wear  habits  and 
carried  whips  got  as  much  horse  into  their  get-up  as  they 
could.  It  would  not  have  been  otherwise  than  a  picturesque 
assemblage,  did  not  the  whole  affair  smack  so  outrageously 
of  the  shop. 

After  the  ceremony,  a  procession  was  formed  :  the  newly- 
wedded  pair  led  the  way  on  their  respective  steeds,  and 
were  followed  by  sixty  or  seventy  horsemen,  most  of  whom 
were  in  hunting  4(  pink."  Several  ladies  of  foxy  proclivities 
also  joined  in  the  novel  cavalcade.  Friends  in  carriages  fell 
in  at  the  tail,  the  procession  reaching  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  church  to  the  Cannon  residence.  Here  the 
wedding  party  and  guests  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  wedding 
breakfast,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  "John  Peel"  and 
"Drink,  Puppy,  Drink,"  interspersed  with  many  a  "Tally 
ho  !  "  "  Yoicks  3 "  and  "  View  hullo  ''  of  the  most  approved 
pattern,  added  a  zest  and  point  to  the  speeches  which  the 
popping  of  champagne  corks  accentuated. 

The  breakfast  over,  and  while  the  elderly  guests  stayed  to 
search  their  slices  of  bride-cake  for  souvenir  and  miniature 
horseshoes,  curb  chains,  etc.,  the  others  started  out  for  an 
ideal  hunt  as  a  proper  finisher  of  the  day's  proceedings,  the 
hounds  of  the  Danebury  pack  being  utilized  for  the  purpose. 
It  had  originally  been  arranged  that  a  stag  should  be  turned 
out  for  a  hunt  ;  but  it  was  thought  best  to  reserve  this  per- 
haps too  exciting  sport  to  another  day,  and  so  a  hare  was 
substituted.  A  hare  was  scared  out  of  the  neighboring  pad- 
dock, and  the  hounds  were  soon  in  full  cry,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  joining  in  with  the  huntsmen  in  following  them. 
Two  successful  and  exhilarating  runs  were  had,  and  a  brace 
of  "pussies"  paid  the  penalty  of  being  abroad  at  that  time 
of  day. 

The  hunt  over,  the  bride  slipped  away  and  donned  a  gray 
covert  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat,  black  satin  hat,  black  boa,  and 
black  sealskin  muff.  One  can  not  but  feel  a  sort  of  unde- 
fined compassion  for  the  poor  bridegroom,  who,  himself  at- 
tired in  a  suit  of  modest  blue  serge,  had  to  travel  up  to  Lon- 
don and  thence  on  to  Brighton,  as  the^  custodian  of  a  lady  in 
such  a  glaringly  striking  attire.  It  would  have  shied  most 
men.  But  hunting  men  require  nerve,  and  its  possession  is 
useful  not  only  in  following  the  hounds  over  hedges  and 
ditches. 

Well,  I  am  sure  I  hope  this  very  sporty  pair  may  be 
happy.  They  deserve  to  be.  Their  courage  in  even  so 
horsey  a  country  as  England  would  seem  to  indicate  plenty 
of  the  right  sort  of  pluck  required  in  the  colonies  ;  and  they 
sail  for  the  Cape  next  month  to  take  up  their  residence  at 
Johannesburg.  They  will  not  get  much  fox  hunting  in 
South  Africa,  I  fear,  but  a  little  more  hunting  in  its  real 
sense.     Good  luck  to  them.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  December  29,  1893. 


February  26,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MILLIONAIRE'S    FOUR    CORNERS. 


The   Place   where   Vanderbilt's   New    House   is  goine  up  — How   it 

will  Cost  a  Round  Dozen  Millions— The  Palace  of 

an  American  Money-King. 

On  the  corner  of  Fifty-Seventh  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
stand  the  houses  of  C.  P.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens, 
W.  C.  Whitney,  and  the  uncompleted  palace  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

A  thousand  years  ago,  more  or  less,  it  occurred  to  Will- 
iam H.  Aspinwall,  then  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  New 
York,  and  supposed  to  be  two  or  three  times  a  millionaire, 
that  he  would  build  him  a  house.  He  put  the  job  into  the 
hands  of  his  son-in-law,  who  was  an  architect,  and  the  house 
was  built.  People  went  to  look  at  it,  gazed  at  its  splendid 
proportions,  and  whispered  to  each  other  with  bated 
breaths  that  it  had  cost — a  quarter  of  a  million  !  Aspin- 
wall died,  owning  no  house  ;  his  children  are  penni- 
less ;  and  now  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Vanderbilt,  whose  annual  income  is  supposed  to  be 
something  like  ten  million  dollars,  is  building  himself  a 
house  to  rival  the  most  splendid  palaces  in  Europe,  and  to 
be  finer  than  any  private  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Mere  figures  hardly  give  an  idea  of  the  edifice.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
square,  four-storied,  and  that  it  extends  from  Fifty-Seventh 
to  Fifty-Eighth  Street.  When  Mr.  Vanderbilt  selected  the 
site,  five  brown-stone  houses  stood  on  lots  which  he  proposed 
to  occupy.  They  were  fine  houses  owned  by  persons  of 
wealth.  Vanderbilt  bought  them  all,  of  course  on  the  own- 
ers' terms,  tore  them  down,  and  carted  them  away.  His 
land  is  thus  supposed  to  have  represented  a  round  sum  of 
five  millions.  Upon  this  land  he  directed  architect  David 
H.  King  to  erect  him  a  palace  after  the  model  of  the  well- 
known  Chateau  of  Blois,  in  France,  and  the  sum  he  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  was  seven  millions.  The  architect 
began  work  on  March  I,  1892,  and  agreed  to  spend  the 
money  and  produce  the  palace  in  eighteen  months.  His  em- 
ployer has  extended  his  time,  but  the  building,  though  near- 
ing  completion,  is  not  yet  finished.  Six  hundred  men  have 
been  employed  on  it  for  nearly  two  years. 

It  is  built  of  fire-proof  pressed  brick,  with  carved  trim- 
mings of  light  Bedford  stone  ;  the  roof  is  of  red  tiles.  It 
is  entered  from  both  Fifty-Seventh  and  Fifty-Eighth  Streets  ; 
but  the  main  entrance,  through  the  porte-cochere,  will  be  on 
Fifty-Seventh  Street.  The  hall  door  opens  into  a  hall  of 
Caen  stone,  40x50  feet,  with  a  ceiling  35  feet  high.  On 
the  right  are  the  library,  25x35  feet,  with  a  vast,  low  bow- 
window  commanding  a  view  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  a  small 
salon,  35x20,  finished  in  the  style  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
The  grand  salon  on  the  other  side  is  50x35  feet,  and  is 
finished  in  Louis  Quinze  style.  Adjoining  this  is  a  water- 
color  room,  which  connects  by  a  staircase  of  Caen  stone 
with  the  reception-rooms.  Back  of  the  main  hall  is  the 
vast  ball-room  where  Miss  Vanderbilt  is  to  make  her  debut. 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  35  feet  high,  and  the  room  is 
65x50.  Next  the  ball-room  is  a  Moorish  smoking-room 
copied  from  the  Alhambra,  and  next  this  is  the  dining-room, 
30x40. 

Of  the  vast  sum  of  money  lavished  on  this  edifice,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  cost  of  details.  The  main 
hall  entrance  is  two  bronze  doors,  which  were  cast  in  Italy 
and  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars  ;  they  are  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  copied  from  the  doors  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  at 
Milan.  The  floor  of  the  vestibule  is  a  mosaic,  made  by  the 
skillful  artist  who  is  the  author  of  the  mosaic  table  at  the 
Vatican,  which  is  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  stands  the  main  staircase  of  priceless 
African  marble.  On  either  side  of  the  bottom  step  stands  a 
vase  which  has  been  appraised  at  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  reception-rooms  are  to  be  furnished  in  rosewood 
and  mother-of-pearl ;  the  furniture  will  cost,  it  is  said,  half  a 
million.  The  decorations  of  the  ball-room  are  to  cost  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are  a  hundred  rooms  all 
told  in  the  palace  ;  the  Vanderbilts  themselves  live  in  one 
corner  of  it,  where  they  have  a  small  dining-room  of  their 
own  and  two  or  three  parlors,  and  Miss  Vanderbilt  has  her 
own  bedroom,  boudoir,  breakfast-room,  parlor,  and  maid's- 
room.  This  suite,  which  is  all  in  white  and  blue  in  Louis 
Quatorze  style,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  house.  The 
walls  of  the  boudoir  are  virgin  white,  with  blue-satin  curtains 
and  furnishings.  Swinging  cheval  mirrors  stand  in  every 
corner,  a  superb  circular  mirror  overhangs  the  mantel-piece, 
and  the  fire-place,  with  its  shining  brass  fender,  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  young  lady's  bedroom  is  furnished  in  French 
white  enamel ;  the  brass  bed  has  a  canopy  of  blue  ;  near  the 
bed  stands  the  door  of  the  prettiest  and  coziest  bath-room 
ever  constructed. 

Such  is  the  palace  of  our  American  money  king.  In  the 
art-gallery,  which  contains  more  and  finer  works  of  art  than 
any  private  gallery  in  Paris,  stands  his  picture  by  Meisson- 
nier,  which  makes  him  look  a  little  like  Julius  Csesar.  He 
is  really  not  a  bad-looking  fellow,  with  his  smooth  face  and 
his  stern,  grave  cast  of  features.  In  a  less  conspicuous 
place  in  a  suitable  frame  stands  the  Vanderbilt  coat- 0  farms, 
which  was  invented  or  discovered  for  his  purse-proud  father 
by  some  smart  European  herald.  Fancy  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt the  First — the  man  of  the  periauger,  the  ferry-boat 
skipper — with  a  coat-of-arms  I 

His  present  majesty  is  not  purse-proud,  nor  fond  of  os- 
tentation. He  spends  a  great  deal  of  money,  as  becomes 
one  who  is  hundred-fold  a  millionaire,  but  he  spends  it  well.  ! 
He  is  very  charitable,  and  gives  money  away  in  large  blocks. 
On  his  personal  living  his  outlay  is  probably  not  greater 
than  that  of  one  of  his  junior  clerks.  A  chop  and  a  glass 
of  claret  are  his  daily  dinner.  He  has  never  forgotten  the 
doctor's  rough  warning  to  his  father:  "Mr.  Vanderbilt,  if 
you  go  on  eating  and  drinkmg  as  you  are  doing,  all  the  doc- 
tors in  New  York  can  not  prolong  your  life."  Not  many 
days  afterward,  "Bill"  S3t  on  a  sofa  in  his  drawing-room 


The  Baltimore  man  observed  a  flush  rise  to  his 
face  ;  in  an  instant  Vanderbilt  keeled  over,  head 
first,  and  fell  forward  dead,  with  his  nose  buried  in  the  soft 
moquette  carpet.  "  Corneil,"  as  every  one  used  to  call  him, 
and  no  one  calls  him  now,  is  a  quiet,  composed  man.  He 
went  the  other  afternoon  to  take  a  look  at  the  progress  of  his 
house.  The  servant  at  the  door  barred  the  way.  "  But  I 
am  Mr.  Vanderbilt,"  said  the  owner.  M  How  do  I  know,11 
retorted  the  man,  "that  you  are  Mr.  Vanderbilt?"  "True 
enough,"  was  the  reply  ;  "how  should  you  know  ?  "  and  he 
buttoned  his  coat  and  walked  away.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  February  17,  1894. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


LATE    VERSE. 


The  Captain's  Secret. 
There  was  bay  upon  bis  forehead, 

There  was  glory  in  his  Dame  ; 
He  had  led  the  country's  cohorts 

Through  the  crimson  field  of  flame, 
Yet  from  his  breast  at  midnight, 

When  the  throng  had  ceased  to  cheer, 
He  took  a  faded  blossom 
And  kissed  it  with  a  tear. 
A  Utile  faded  violet, 
A  bloom  of  withered  hue  ; 
But  more  than  fame 
Or  loud  acclaim 
He  prized  its  faded  blue. 

We  have  all  a  hidden  story 

Of  a  day  more  bright  and  dear ; 
We  may  hide  it  with  our  laughter, 

It  will  haunt  us  with  a  tear. 
And  we've  all  some  little  keepsake 

Where  no  eye  can  ever  mark. 
And.  like  the  great  commander, 
We  kiss  it  in  the  dark. 
A  little  faded  violet, 
Perchance  a  loop  of  gold. 
A  gift  of  love 
We  prize  above 
All  that  the  earth  can  hold. 
— Samuel  Minium  Peck  in  the  Times-Democrat. 


In  Shadow-Land. 
The  pennon  at  his  prow  to  float 

No  breeze  along  the  islet  sweeps ; 
But  round  and  round  the  swaying  boat 

The  indolent,  slow  eddy  creeps. 
If  yester-eve  or  yester-yeax 

He  drifted  on  this  idle  strand 
Who  knows?    Time  has  no  measure  here 
In  Shadow-Land. 

For  one  perpetual  season  flowers, 

And  knows  no  change  of  sun  or  moon 

To  mark  the  never-varying  hours 

From  dawn  to  dusk,  from  night  to  noon  ; 

Nor  song  of  bird,  nor  breath  of  rose. 
But  still  and  far,  on  either  hand, 

The  lily  blows,  the  water  flows, 
In  Shadow-Land. 

That  soft,  unceasing  ripple  rocks 

The  keel  that  with  it  seems  to  glide. 

And  to  his  dreaming  fancy  mocks 
The  motion  of  an  onward  tide. 

Dim  shapes  his  half-shut  eyelids  fill, 
He  hears  the  wave  wash  on  the  sand. 

Nor  guesses  that  be  lingers  still 
In  Shadow-Land. 

Awake,  O  dallier  with  a  dream 

1  hat  only  in  thy  fancy  dwells ! 
Push  out  into  the  open  stream 

Beyond  these  poisoned  honey-bells  1 
Let  the  strong  wind  asunder  rift 

The  drowsy  fragrance  round  thee  fanned. 
Or  perish  of  its  deadly  drift 
In  Shadow  Land  1 
— Kate  Putnam  Osgood  in  the  Independent. 


The  Wind  of  the  Dead  Men's  Feet. 
Oh,  "wind  of  the  dead  men's  feet,"  blow  softly. 

Disturb  not  thou  their  rest. 
Why  should  ye  waken  them  from  quiet  slumber 

Within  earth's  toil-worn  breast  ? 

The  day  will  come,  when  like  a  mighty  ocean, 

Which  rolls  from  pole  to  pole, 
Resistless  thou  wilt  sweep  the  nations  over ; 

And  then  must  every  soul 

Prepare  to  meet  the  One,  who,  following  after, 

Appeareth  in  the  east, 
And  wakeneth  all  men  from  death's  dreamless  slumber, 

The  greatest  and  the  least. 

So.  "  wind  of  the  dead  men's  feet,"  blow  softly, 

Until  shall  dawn  that  day. 
When,  strong  and  terrible,  thou  wilt  give  warning, 

That  all  things  pass  away. 

— Florence  Peacock  in  the  Academy. 


The  Song  of  Ships. 
The  sky  made  a  whip  of  the  winds,  and  lashed  the  sea  into  foam, 
And  the  keen-blowing  gales  tore  the  flags  and  the  sails  of  the  ships 

that  were  plunging  home  ; 
Of  the  ships  that  were  tossing  home  on  the  black  and  billowy  deep. 
But  who  shall  reach  to  the  wrecks,  the  wrecks,  where  the  ships  and 

their  captains  sleep? 

Oh,  wrecks,  by  the  black  seas  tossed. 

In  the  desolate  ocean  nights! 
Lost,  lost,  in  the  darkness  I  lost 

In  sight  o'  the  harbor  lights! 

The  sky  made  a  veil  o"   the  clouds,  and  a  scourge  o"  the  lightning 

red. 
And  the  blasts  bowed  the  masts  of  the  ships  that  fared  where  love 

and  the  sea-gulls  led  ; 
Of  the  ships  thai  were  faring  home  with  love  for  the  waiting  breast ; 
But  where  is  the  love  that  can  reach  to  ihe  wrecks  where  the  ships 

and  their  capiains  rest? 

Oh.  ships  of  our  love,  wave-tossed 
In  the  fathomless  ocean  nights  ! 

Lost,  lost,  in  the  blackness!  !o>t 
In  sight  o'  the  harbor  lights  I 

There  was  once  a  ship  of  my  soul  that  tossed  o'er  a  stormy  sea. 
And  this  was   my  prayer,  when  the   nights   gloomed   drear:  "'Send 

my  soul's  ship  safe  to  me  ! 
Send  my  soul's  ship  safely  home,  from  billows  and  blackened  skies  !  " 
But  where  is  the  >oul  that  can  reach  to  the  depih,  the  depths  where 

my  soul's  ship  lies? 

Oh,  ship  cf  ray  soul,  storm-tossed 

In  Hie  far  and  the  fearful  mghts, 
Lost.  lost,  in  the  blackness!  lost 
Tn  si^ht  o*  the  h^rbr.  lights ! 
—  Frank  L.  Stanton  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  little  daughter  of  Emin  Pasha,  the  explorer,  is  living 
with  her  aunt  in  Berlin,  whither  she  went  from  Africa  to  gain 
an  education. 

Professor  Huxley  does  not  warm  up  to  new  acquaint- 
ances, nor  do  they  to  him.  He  is  very  cranky  at  times,  and 
has  an  ungovernable  temper. 

Ex-Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker  is  said  to  have 
purchased  the  handsomest  private  house  in  Philadelphia,  and 
will  occupy  it  as  his  residence. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  is  among  the  boy  authors  of 
the  world.  He  has  written  several  stories  for  English  chil- 
dren's magazines,  and  can  write  fluently  in  three  European 
languages. 

Josef  Hoffman,  whose  piano  performances  created  a  stir 
in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  is  studying  at  the  Berlin 
Conservatory.  He  goes  to  Dresden  once  a  week  to  receive 
instructions  from  Rubinstein. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  twenty  thousand  books  in  his  library 
three  years  ago.  He  has  given  most  of  them  away,  chiefly 
to  the  general  library  at  Hawarden  Church.  He  claims  to 
be  able  to  pack  more  books  in  a  given  space  than  any  man 
he  knows. 

Earl  Granville  has  been  gazetted  as  an  attache  in  her 
majesty's  foreign  office,  and  a  name  that  was  for  a  genera- 
tion associated  with  the  British  diplomatic  service  may  again 
become  prominent  in  the  same  connection.  The  young  earl 
is  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  General  Mellinet,  whose  death  was  lately  an- 
nounced, who,  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'etat,  caused  all  the 
drum-heads  of  the  national  guards  at  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  be  cut  in  order  to  prevent  the  sounding  of  an  alarm, 
a  service  for  which  Napoleon  the  Third  promoted  him. 

General  von  Kirchoff,  who  recently  shot,  though  not  dan- 
gerously, the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  for  publishing 
an  article  reflecting  upon  his  family,  has  been  decorated  by 
the  emperor  with  the  Order  of  the  Crown — an  act  that  has 
caused  as  much  of  a  sensation  in  Berlin  as  did  the  shooting. 

It  was  only  about  a  dozen  years  ago  that  Bourke  Cockran, 
the  Tammany  orator,  used  to  wonder  where  he  would  get 
enough  money  to  pay  his  car-fare  up  and  down  town.  Now 
he  is  the  private  counsel  for  George  J.  Gould  and  William 
Waldorf  Astor,  and  his  law  business  readily  yields  him  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  Du  Bose,  judge  of  the  district  court  in 
Montana,  is  not  only  the  youngest  judge  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  probably  the  largest  judicial  district  in 
the  world,  as  it  covers  five  counties  in  Montana,  reaching 
from  North  Dakota  on  the  east  to  Idaho  on  the  west.  He 
is  a  grandson  of  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia. 

King  Lobengula,  the  chief  of  the  Matabele,  lived  chiefly 
on  beer,  beef,  and  tobacco.  His  memory  was  prodigious, 
which  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  morning  he 
heard  reports  from  every  portion  of  his  vast  domain.  He 
arranged  the  settlement  of  all  legal  difficulties,  judged  crimi- 
nals, and  transacted  all  the  business  of  the  farm,  which  em- 
braced the  cattle- raising  and  agriculture  of  his  realm. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bagby,  the  new  chaplain  of  the  National 
House,  is  an  athlete,  tall,  slight,  and  beardless,  and  he  makes 
the  shortest  prayers  that  have  been  heard  in  the  House  for 
years.  He  is  the  youngest  man  who  has  been  elected  chap- 
lain in  the  lower  branch,  and  is  only  twenty-eight  years  old 
now.  He  is  a  Southerner  to  his  finger-tips,  but  with  any 
amount  of  real  Northern  activity.  He  plays  tennis,  but  his 
specialty  is  revival  work. 

Rear-Admiral  Benham  was  appointed  to  the  navy  from 
New  York  and  became  a  midshipman  in  1847.  He  was 
promoted  through  the  grades  of  passed-midshipman  and 
master,  both  now  abolished,  and  reached  his  lieutenancy  in 
1S55.  He  became  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  com- 
mander in  1866,  captain  in  1S75,  commodore  in.  1S85,  and 
rear-admiral  in  February,  1S90.  None  of  the  rear-admirals 
on  the  active  list  had  passed  beyond  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
commander  during  the  Civil  War.  Rear-Admiral  Benham 
has  had  twenty-two  and  a  half  years'  sea  service.  His 
father  was  a  commodore  in  the  navy,  and  his  son,  Harry,  is 
now  a  lieutenant  in  the  service. 

There  has  been  a  peculiar  contest  for  the  possession  of  the 
little  girl  Sidonie,  the  motherless  daughter  of  the  anarchist 
Vaillant.  Philanthropic  persons  by  hundreds  have  offered 
to  adopt  her,  the  most  prominent  among  them  being  the 
Duchess  d'Uzes,  who  partly  arranged  with  Vaillant1  s  counsel 
to  take  care  of  the  child  in  memory  of  her  late  son.  Then 
at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons  asked  the  duchess  for 
her  option  on  Sidonie.  Several  Red  Republican  deputies 
and  one  notable  naval  officer  made  similar  requests.  Now, 
however,  the  anarchists  are  clamoring  against  the  child  being 
turned  over  to  an  aristocrat,  and  declare  they  will  provide  for 
her  future,  and  bring  her  up  according  to  their  own  princi- 
ples.    Her  fate  is  yet  undecided. 

Count  Caprivi,  the  German  chancellor,  has  very  few  at- 
tendants— a  single  bodyguard  and  a  cook  of  doubtful  capaci- 
ties. He  rises  at  six  to  dress  in  uniform.  At  seven  comes 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  with  it  the  morning  papers.  Then  he  takes 
a  ride  "heavily  mounted  on  a  sorry  steed — he  has  a  predi- 
lection for  bad  horses."  The  return  is  at  ten,  when  he  dis- 
patches correspondence  and  gives  interviews.  Lunch  is 
served  at  the  German  hour,  a  quarter-past  twelve.  The  in- 
terval between  one  and  five  is  devoted  to  the  state,  and  at 
six  comes  dinner,  a  meal  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of 
ladies  and  a  gorgeous  variety  of  uniforms.  The  count  does 
not  work  in  the  evening.  He  has  one  hobby — gardening, 
and  can  console  himself  in  any  disappointment  by  con'.em- 
ptating  bis  fine  cabbage  and  superb  dahlias. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
I£  The  lady  who,  as  Miss  Sarah  Jeanette  Duncan, 
used  to  write  newspaper  letters  from  Canada,  and 
who  produced  in  "A  Social  Departure"  an  uncom- 
monly sparkling  book  of  travel,  has  written  a  novel. 
It  is  to  be  published  soon  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Daughter  of  To-Day. "  Miss  Duncan  is  now  Mrs. 
Cotes,  and  lives  in  India. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  just  completed  a  new  novel  which 
will  run  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and  after- 
ward be  published  in  volume  form  by  Osgood,  Mc- 
Ilvaine  &  Co.  in  England  and  by  the  Harpers  in  the 
United  States. 

Theodore  Stanton  writes  to  the  Critic  from  Paris  : 
"  I  learn  that  Thiers's  papers  have  been  deposited  id  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  they  were  not  con- 
sidered perfectly  sate  anywhere  in  France.  One  can  not 
wonder,  however,  at  this  mistrust,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Commune  razed  to  the  ground,  and  almost  about 
Thiers's  ears,  his  private  house,  while  the  radical  municipal 
government  of  Marseilles,  Thiers's  native  city  refused  the 
proffered  gift  of  his  rich  collection  of  pictures,  sculptures, 
and  articles  of  vertu,  which  now  fill  a  special  room  in  the 
Louvre." 

Mr.  R  L.  Stevenson  is  engaged  upon  three  Scotch 
stories — so  he  writes  from  Samoa  to  Mr.  Barrie. 
To  this  statement  Mr.  Stevenson  added  another,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  a 
society,  which  he  called  a  temperance  society, 
founded  with  two  objects— the  first,  the  inculcation 
of  temperance  principles ;  and  the  second,  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  Scotch  whisky. 

Ada  Cambridge's  new  novel,  "A  Marriage  Cere- 
mony," is  published  in  the  Appletons'  Town  and 
Country  Library. 

The  success  of  the  "  Sherlock  Holmes  "  stories 
came  just  in  time  to  restrain  their  author  from  pub- 
lishing a  magazine  to  be  called  the  Epitome, 
which  was  intended  to  occupy  the  field  which  has 
since  then  been  filled  by  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Dr.  Doyle  himself  was  to  be  the  editor. 

The  table  of  contents  of  Harpers  Magazine  for 
March  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  Russian  and  his  Jew,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow ; 
"  The  Welcomes  of  the  Flowers,"  by  W.  Hamilton  Gib- 
son ;  "Tuberculosis  and  Its  Prevention,"  by  T.  Mitchell 
Prudden,  M.  D.;  "The  New  England  Negro,"  by  Jane 
de  Forest  Shelton  ;  "  A  Rodeo  at  Los  Ojos,  '  by  Frederic 
Remington  ;  "  Great  American  Industries — A  Steel  Tool," 
by  R.  R.  Bowker;  "  Trilby  "'—Part  III.,  by  George  du 
Maurier;  "The  Buckley  Lady,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins; 
"An  Undivined  Tragedy,"  by  Laurence  Alma  Tadema; 
"  At  a  Private  View,"  by  Brander  Matthews  ;  "  Cache- 
Cache,"  by  William  McLennan;  "A  Partie  Carree,"  by 
W.  E.  Norris ;  "  The  Weaver  of  the  Snow,"  a  poem  by 
William  Sharp  ;  and  the  departments. 

Mr.  Henry  Harland,  otherwise  "Sidney  Luska," 
is  to  be  literary  editor  of  the  new  English  magazine, 
the  Yellow  Book.  This  magazine  is  to  contain 
poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism,  but  no  topic  of  the 
hour  will  be  treated,  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
magazine  one  of  permanent  interest.  Each  illustra- 
tion is  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and  not  related  to  the  let- 
ter-press in  any  way. 

The  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Alfred 
Ayres's  '*  Orthoepist,"  which  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  sold  at  Si. 25  instead  of 
$1.00,  as  was  erroneously  stated  in  this  column  re- 
cently. 

The  sale  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Wards  "  David 
Grieve,"  in  the  several  copyright  editions,  has 
reached  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
copies.  Her  new  work,  to  be  issued  simultaneously 
in  this  country  and  England  about  the  first  week  in 
April,  is  entitled  "  Marcella."  It  is  the  story  of  a 
woman's  life  from  her  childhood  till  the  time  when 
she  becomes  identified  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant movements  of  the  day. 

"Life's  Little  Ironies"  is  the  striking  title  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  forthcoming  volume  of  eighteen 
short  stories.  It  is  to  be  brought  out  by  the  Har- 
pers. 

The  Critic's  correspondent  writes  from  London  : 
"  George  Moore,  the  high  priest  of  English  realism,  will 
be  ready  in  March  with  his  long-promised  novel,  in  which 
he  will  repeat  the  frankness  and  (it  may  be)  the  success  of 
'  A  Mummer's  Wife.'  The  book  is  to  be  called  '  Esther 
Walters,'  and  touches  two  problems— that  of  illegitimacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  national  taste  for  gambling  on 
the  other.  The  heroine  will  prove  to  be  a  servant-maid, 
with  "a  genius  for  motherhood' — the  phrase  is  Mr. 
Moore's,  and  is  characteristic.  The  principal  scene  is  laid 
on  the  race-course  at  Epsom.  Mr.  Moore  gives  such  an 
infinity  of  pains  to  the  polishing  of  his  work,  that  the  novel 
has  been  announced  again  and  again  as  ready  for  the  press, 
but  has  been  detained  at  the  last  moment  for  fresh  elabora- 
tion." 

Clark  Russell,  the  novelist  of  the  sea,  has  a  literary 
son  who  is  treading  in  the  paternal  footsteps,  and  is 


about  to  bring  out  a  novel  of  ocean  adventure.     He 
is  Clark  Russell,  Jr. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Professor  Huxley's  col- 
lected essays,  "Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition," 
has  just  been  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  poet,  and  his  family  were  for 
long  years  intimate  with  Tennyson,  who  borrowed 
the  whole  of  his  famous  "  Lady  Clara's  "  name  from 
them — for  one  of  them  was  actually  a  Vere  de  Vere. 
Lady  de  Vere,  it  is  said,  did  not  quite  like  the  asso- 
ciation of  her  name  and  of  a  title  something  like  hers 
with  the  character  of  the  hard-hearted  and  haughty 
Clara.  "  Why  should  Lady  de  Vere  be  aggrieved  ?  ' 
was  Tennyson's  jesting  reply  ;  "  1  have  not  given 
her  name  to  an  ugly  woman,  nor  to  an  old  woman — 
only  to  a  wicked  one." 

Harper  &  Brothers  publish  this  week  some  notable 
books.     The  list  includes : 

Professor  Charles  Wright  Dodge's  "  Introduction  to 
Elementary  Practical  Biology";  "The  Science  of  the 
Earth,"  by  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D. ;  the 
second  volume  in  the  series  of  George  William  Curtis's 
complete  works,  being  his  "Addresses  and  Reports  on  the 
Reform  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States "  ; 
"  Parisian  Points  of  View,"  a  translation  by  Edith  V.  B. 
Matthews  of  nine  French  stories  by  Ludovic  Halevy,  with 
an  introduction  by  Brander  Matthews  ;  "  In  Direst  Peril," 
a  new  novel  by  David  Christie  Murray  ;  "The  Memoirs  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,"  by  A.  Conan  Doyle;  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Black's  "  The  Penance  of  John  Logan";  and  "  Horace 
Chase,"  by  Miss  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  her  last 
contribution  to  American  fiction. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  lately  completed  two  plays, 
the  scenes  of  both  being  set  in  Elizabethan  times. 

Six  editors  are  said  to  have  telegraphed  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  for  a  paper  on  Professor  Tyndall  as 
soon  as  Tyndall  died.  The  lucky  one  of  the  six  was 
Mr.  Knowles,  who  has  already  printed  the  paper  in 
London.  It  will  be  printed  here  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  March. 

Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  forthcoming  book  is  to  be  en- 
titled "  Our  Manifold  Lives."  It  is  not  a  novel,  but 
a  collection  of  short  stories.  An  exchange  gives 
these  particulars  of  her  career  : 

"  '  Ideala  '  was  Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  first  study  from  life. 
'  Singularly  Deluded '  being  merely  a  tentative  effort  of  her 
early  youth.  Many  publishers  refused  to  bring  out 
'Ideala ' ;  but  at  last  George  Allen,  Mr.  Ruskin's  pub- 
lisher, agreed  to  produce  it  if  Ruskio  approved,  such  a  rule 
having  been  included  in  the  business  arrangements  between 
the  two  men.  The  famous  writer  did  not  approve  ;  and  the 
manuscript  was  returned.  Mr.  Rusk  in  had  read  a  few 
pages,  and  had  scribbled  on  the  cover  that  he  'didn't  like 
the  title  '  and  'couldn't  bear  queer  people,  however  nice.' 
Mme.  Grand  locked  up  the  story  for  five  years  ;  then  she 
took  it  out,  read  it  through  carefully,  felt  that  she  liked  it, 
and  published  it  at  her  own  risk.  It  was  an  instant  success, 
and  copies  of  that  first  edition  are  now  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors.  This  lady  never  had  any  systematic  education, 
but  she  had  the  advantages,  inestimable  to  a  budding  writer, 
of  the  companionship  ol  a  clever  and  well-read  mother  and 
of  unrestricted  reading  in  a  library  of  the  best  books.  She 
says,  merrily,  that  she  was  brought  up  principally  on  Punch 
and  the  Satreraay  Review." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new  edition  of 
Dr. Jacob  Harris  Patton's  "Natural  Resources  of 
the  United  States." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Publishers'  Circular  that  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  of 
Hector  Malot's  "Sans  Famille,"  which  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  has 
obtained  the  flattering  distinction  of  becoming  a 
school  class-book  in  England  as  well  as  in  France. 
M.  Malot's  recently  published  story,  "  En  Famille," 
was  written  in  compliance  with  repeated  requests  for 
a  sequel  to  "  Sans  Famille." 


New  Publications. 
"  Quentin  Durward,"  illustrated  after  drawings  by 
H.  M.  Paget,  has  been  issued  as  the  sixteenth  vol- 
ume of  the  new  Dryburgh  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Waverley  novels  published  by  Macraillan  S: 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Henry  Wood  has  expanded  his  little  work  on 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World,"  which  was 
quite  a  popular  success  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  into 
a  book  twice  its  size  and  much  more  comprehensive 
and  important  in  character.  It  is  "The  Political 
Economy  of  Natural  Law,"  and  sets  forth  his  views 
on  the  various  branches  of  economics  and  sociology. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Mr.  Wayt's  Wife's  Sister,"  by  Marion  Harland 
(Mary  Virginia  Terhune),  is  a  very  unpleasant  study 
of  womanly  devotion  to  an  irreclaimable  rascal. 
The  rascal  is  a  clergyman  who  is  a  slave  first  to 
drink  and  then  to  morphine,  and  the  woman  who  de- 
votes her  life  to  him  and  his  family  is  his  wife's  sister, 
who  copies  on  the  type-writer  the  sermons  his  wife 
has  written  for  him,  and  refuses  to  marry  the  man 
she  loves  because  her  defection  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Wayt  and  his  brood.    There  are   two  other  novel- 


"  Too  Many  Cooks 

spoil  the  broth."  Probably  because  they  don't  u$* 
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BEEF. 

Armour's  Extract  enables  a  poor  cook  to  rival  the 
"creations"   of  the    most  celebrated  chef. 

Our  little  Cook  Book  tells  how  to  use  Armour's  Extract 
in  Soups  and  Sauces — a  different  soup  for  each  day  in  the 
month.      We  mail  Cook  Book  free;  send  us    your  address. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago, 


ettes — "A  Social  Success"  and  "The  Articles  of 
Separation  " — bound  in  the  same  book.  Published 
by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  Si. 00. 

"General  Scott,"  by  General  Marcus  J.  Wright, 
is  the  newest  volume  in  the  Great  Commanders 
Series.  It  is  a  soldier's  narrative  of  a  soldier's  life, 
owing  little  to  literary  art  but  much  to  an  intelligent 
appreciation  and  admiration  of  General  Scott's 
achievements.  Briefly  but  graphically  it  tells  who 
Winfield  Scott's  people  were  and  the  circumstances 
that  surrounded  his  youth  ;  and  then  it  follows  his 
military  career  from  his  volunteer  service  against  the 
British  before  the  War  of  1812  and  in  that  conflict, 
through  the  Seminole  Wars  in  Florida,  the  Mexican 
War,  and,  finally,  his  too  brief  service  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.. 
New  York  ;  price,  $1  50. 

Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer  has  been  moved  by 
the  success  of  her  book  on  "  France  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century"  to  follow  it  with  a  similar  volume 
entitled  "  Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  The  author  has  drawn  very  freely  from  a 
variety  of  other  writers,  but  she  has  put  her  mate- 
rials together  with  skill  and  made  of  them  a  readable 
and  useful  book.  Her  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"  Alexander  the  First  and  Mme.  de  Kmdener,"  and 
among  the  sixteen  which  constitute  the  book  are : 
"  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  Janetta  Grud- 
zinski,"  "The  Crimean  War,"  "The  Emperor- 
Liberator  and  his  Reforms,"  "  The  Turkish  War  of 
1877— General  Skobeleff,"  "The  Assassination  of 
Alexander  the  Second,"  "Siberia — Central  Asia — 
The  Baliic  Provinces— The  Persecution  of  the  Jews," 
"Sultan  Abdul  Hamid."  etc.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price.  $2.50. 

A  new  edition  of  Bayard  Taylor's  "  History  of 
Germany  "  has  just  been  issued,  with  an  additional 
chapter  by  his  widow,  Marie  Hansen-Taylor.  In  its 
original  form,  as  written  twenty  years  ago,  it  told  the 
story  of  the  German  race  from  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era  up  to  its  consolidation  into 
the  German  Empire  in  1871  under  Emperor  William 
the  First.  In  the  added  chapter,  Mrs.  Taylor  con- 
tinues the  narrative  up  to  the  present  day,  detailing 
the  "  Kulturkampf,"  or  fight  for  culture — "an  un- 
trammeled  conscience,  free  schools,  the  sway  of  rea- 
son, and  the  light  of  science" — the  Triple  Alliance, 
the  death  of  William  the  First,  the  brief  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Third,  the  accession  of  the  present 
emperor,  the  resignation  of  Bismarck,  and,  finally, 
the  government  victory  in  parliament  over  the  army 
bill.  The  additional  chapter  and  the  additions  to  the 
chronological  table  bring  the  history  up  to  date,  and 
restore  its  usefulness  as  a  school  text-book  as  well  as 
for  private  reading  and  reference.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Adventures  in  Mashonaland.  By  Two  Hospital 
Nurses,"  Rose  Blennerhassett  and  Lucy  Sleeman,  is 
a  very  frank  account  of  two  women's  adventures  in 
the  Dark  Continent.  They  left  England  in  the 
spring  of  1890,  and  went  to  Natal,  whence  they 
journeyed  into  the  interior,  sometimes  traveling  in 
modern  railway  coaches,  once  in  a  stage-coach  im- 
ported from  California,  often  in  "dug-out"  canoes 
that  threatened  every  minute  to  upset  and  feed  them 
to  the  crocodiles,  and  occasionally  on  foot.  They 
met  the  notables  of  the  country,  including  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  of  the  Chartered  Company,  who  is 
cutting  such  a  figure  in  English  politics  and  African 
warfare,  and  they  saw  the  characteristic  curse  of 
Africa  in  full  play,  especially  in  Johannesburg, 
where  the  male  population  goes  to  bed  drunk  at  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Blenuerhasset,  who  writes 
the  book,  is  a  keen  observer  ;  she  saw  many  curious 
sights,  and  her  style  is  frank  and  breezy.  The 
book  is  one  that  will  entertain  the  reader  and  give 
him  much  information  about  the  wonderful  new 
continent  that  European  nations  are  absorbing  so 
avidly.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2  50. 

Bret  Harte  as  a  Newspaper  Man. 

Apropos  of  the  article  on  Bret  Harte  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  Argonaut  by  Hugh  J.  Logan,  Jr.,  the 
Areata  Union  says : 

"  Of  Mr.  Harte's  life  in  California,  the  biographer  says  : 
'  He  taught  school,  worked  in  the  mines,  was  an  express 
messenger,  and  tried  his  hand  at  frontier  journalism,  being 
editor,  foreman,  compositor,  and  pressman,  all  in  one.' 

"The  reference  to  journalism  noted  by  Mr.  Logan  is 
evidently  that  which  Mr.  Harte  performed  in  Areata.  Bret 
came  to  this  place  in  1855  or  1856  to  visit  his  sister,  the  wife 
of  our  pioneer  fellow-townsman,  B.  Henry  Wyman,  now 
deceased.  The  present  proprietor  of  the  Union  was  then 
publishing  the  Humboldt  Times  in  Areata,  and  it  was  on 
that  paper  that  Mr.  Harte  made  his  first  effort  at  journal- 
ism ;  but  he  was  neither  '  editor,  foreman,  compositor,  nor 
pressman,'  he  simply  wrote  locals  which  were  highly  rel- 
ished by  the  readers  of  the  Times.  He  afterward  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  Northern  California,  a  paper 
started  by  Colonel  Whipple  after  the  Times  was  removed 
to  Eureka.  But  this  employment  was  not  remunerative, 
and  Bret  occasionally  engaged  in  manual  labor.  He 
chopped  wood,  worked  in  gardens,  and  built  fences.  He 
built  the  fence  on  the  east  and  north  side  of  the  forty  acres 
immediately  west  of  town,  then  the  property  of  Captain 
Fauntlcroy,  now  owned  by  J.  C.  Bull,  Jr. 

"  Mr.  Harte  left  Areata  in  '6a  or  '63.  and  in  1864  ob- 
tained a  position  in  the  United  States  Mint,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  a  clerk.  It  was  during  this  clerkship  that  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  that  journal  gave  it  a  boom  that  it  has  since  strug- 
gled hard  to  maintain,  but  with  indifferent  success. 

"  Of  the  personal  appearance  and  habits  of  Mr.  Harte, 
the  biographer  says : 

"  '  Mr.  Harte,  although  past  fifty  and  in  poor  health,  is  a 
very  handsome  man.* 

"Mr.  Harte  created  no  furor  here  for  his  handsome  ap- 
pearance. He  was  of  good  form,  with  a  peaked  nose  and 
keen  eye,  and  as  handsome  as  such  a  looVng  man,  badly 
pock-marked,  could  be." 
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A  Marriage  Ceremony. 

By  Ada  Cambridge,  author  of  "The  Three 
Miss  Kings,"  "Not  All  in  Vain,"  etc. 
No.  133,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $r  00. 

Ada  Cambridge's  novels  are  always  interesting 
because  the  author  seems  always  "in  vein,"  and 
never  loses  her  lightness  of  touch  and  vivacity  of 
expression.  Her  new  bosk  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  brightest  and  strongest  of  her  successful 
novels. 

Science  and    Hebrew 
Tradition. 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxley.  The  fourth  volume 
of  the  author's  Collected  Essays.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

Contents.— On  the  Method  of  Zadig.  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Palaeontology.  Lectures  on 
Evolution.  The  Interpreters  of  Genesis  and 
the  Interpreters  of  Nature.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Genesis.  The  Lights  of  the  Church  and  the  Light 
of  Science.  Hasisadra's  Adventure.  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Theology. 

Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States. 

By  Jacob  Harris  Patton,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
author  of  "  Four  Hundred  Years  of  Amer- 
ican History,"  "  Political  Parties  in  the 
United  States,"  etc.  Revised,  with  Addi- 
tions.   8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $3-00. 

"The  intention  of  this  volume  is  to  give  the 
American  people  a  concise  narrative  of  the  natural 
resources  of  their  own  country,  in  all  their  numer- 
ous forms.  .  .  .  Attention  is  occasionally  directed 
to  the  immense  value  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States  when  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries.  Truth  is  not  a  braggart,  and  it  is 
proper  that  the  fact  in  this  relation  should  be 
known,  that  the  American  people,  especially  the 
younger  portion,  may  appreciate  more  fully  the 
natural  advantages  of  their  own  country." — From 
the  Preface. 

A  History  of  Germany. 

From    the    Earliest    Times    to    the    Present    Day. 

By    Bayard   Taylor.      With  an  Additional 

Chapter      by      Marie      Hansen  -  Taylor. 

With     Portrait    and     Maps.       12010.      Cloth, 

$1.50- 
This  standard  popular  history  of  Germany  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to  date. 
Its  value  for  general  readers,  and  for  the  higher 
grade  of  schools  and  for  colleges,  has  been  generally 
recognized. 

The  Orthoepist. 

A     Pronouncing    Manual,   containing    about    Four 

Thousand    Five    Hundred     Words,    including 

a    considerable     number    of     the     names    of 

Foreign     Authors,     Artists,     etc.,     that     are 

often    mispronounced.      By    Alfred    Ayres, 

author    of    "  The    Verbalist,"    etc.       Revised 

and      Enlarged      edition.         181110,        Cloth, 

$135-  

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or-  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &   CO., 

i,  3,  &  5  Bond  Strhet.  Nbw  York. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

If  there  is  anything  which  is  in  favor  among  the 
most  expensive  class  of  Americans,  it  is  the  theory 
of  the  greater  simplicity  of  foreign  society.  Men  and 
women  often  take  refuge  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  money  slips  through  their  fingers  in  the  com- 
forting thought  that  there  is  some  other  place 
where  luxury  can  be  had  on  easier  terms.  In  New 
York,  they  perhaps  pay  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  a  pew  in  church  and  five  thousand  dollars  for  an 
opera-box.  Elsewhere,  they  fancy,  these  luxuries 
are  less  expensive.  "A  prominent  New  Yorker," 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  declares  that  "a  gentleman 
of  fair  family,  to  be  in  the  social  swim,  if  he  owns  his 
own  house,  can  live  handsomely  on  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  can  spend  double  that  amount 
without  any  appreciable  difference.  .  .  .  For  fifty 
thousand  dollars  he  can  live  just  as  comfortably  in 
this  city  as  he  would  quietly  in  some  interior  village 
for  hve  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  the  village  he 
would  doubtless  enjoy  better  health."  It  is  not 
strange  if  it  sometimes  occurs  to  him  that  he  and 
his  family  might  secure,  not  better  health  alone,  but 
more  comfort,  should  he  live  in  some  place  where  it 
is  good  form  to  live  more  simply.  It  is  doubtful 
(writes  Colonel  Higginson  in  the  Bazar)  whether 
there  is  any  such  place,  and  if  there  were,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  himself  or  his  family  would  be 
content  to  stay  there  for  a  week.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  have  all  the  outward  traits  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  decent  persons — education, 
refinement,  dignity,  even  family,  and  possibly  even 
money  (if  these  last  are  essentials) — who  yet  get  on 
very  happily  without  the  twenty  -  five  or  thirty 
servants  whom  the  prominent  New  Yorker  de- 
scribes as  essential  to  decent  living.  But  suppose 
we  hold,  with  Cibber's  hero  or  heroine,  "As  good 
be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion."  Let  us  go 
to  some  English  country-seat,  and  see  what  awaits 
us  there. 


A  clever  American  visitor  {Colonel  Higginson  con- 
tinues) has  lately  written  to  an  American  newspaper 
her  experience  amid  the  simplicity  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment. It  was  what  is  considered,  apparently,  a 
well-made-up  house-party ;  she  was  the  only  un- 
married woman.  "  No  husbands  and  wives  have 
been  invited  together,  but  couples  associated  by 
flirtation  and  platonic  friendship  have  been  selected 
for  each  other."  But  how  is  it  as  to  economy  for 
the  visitor,  apart  from  the  value  of  its  social  and 
moral  training?  "  If  you  have  come  for  three  days, 
you  perhaps  think  a  couple  of  evening-gowns  and  a 
tailor-made  cloth  dress  will  do  ;  but  you  soon  learn 
your  error,  to  your  own  mortification.  You  should 
have  had  a  new  morning-dress,  afternoon-dress, 
tea- gown,  and  dinner -dress  for  every  day,  an 
extra  ball  -  gown  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  hats, 
several  wraps  and  boas,  and  as  many  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  as  there  are  hours  in  the  day."  Then 
she  describes  the  amusements.  "  If  you  don't  dance 
a  skirt-dance,  and  can't  make  your  toes  reach  at  least 
a  couple  of  inches  higher  than  your  head,  you  are 
nowhere  indeed,  though  perhaps  you  may  be  for- 
given if  you  can  sing  a  rather  questionable  chanson, 
accompanied  with  much  winking  and  arch  gesticula- 
tion. Being  unmarried,  you  are  spared  much  of  the 
rather  risque"  conversation  which  goes  on  about  you, 
as  it  is  luckily  considered  improper  for  your  ears  ; 
and  you  are  let  off  playing  nap,  poker,  or  baccarat, 
if  you  like,  although  if  you  profess  a  dislike  for 
cards  or  high  play,  you  are  considered  a  prude,  in- 
deed. .  .  .  After  cards,  at  a  very  late  (or  rather 
early)  hour,  sponge-fights,  '  booby  traps,"  and  all 
sorts  of  larks  are  indulged  in.  It  is  all  the  wildest 
sort  of  thing  imaginable."  This — from  the  aforesaid 
prominent  New  Yorker's  point  of  view,  the  very 
highest  promotion  into  good  society— may  be  re- 
fined (1),  it  may  be  in  good  taste,  it  may  be  charm- 


Unless  you  have 
used  Pears'  soap,  you 
probably  clo  not  know 
what  we  mean  by  a 
soap  with  no  free  fat 
or  alkali  in  it — noth- 
ing   but    soap. 

The  more  purely 
negative  soap  is,  the 
nearer  does  it  ap- 
proach  perfection 


ing,  but  is  it  not  rather  stretching  a  phrase  to  call  it 
simple  ?  How  simple  it  was  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
pense for  this  unwary  girl  may  be  found  in  her  final 
experience,  when  all  the  servants  in  the  house  were 
arranged  in  the  hall  to  bid  her  God-speed  and  re- 
ceive fees  for  what  they  had  not  done  for  her  ;  and 
she  found  herself  nearly  fifty  dollars  poorer  for  her 
"three  days  of  surprises."  The  fact  is,  that  in  a 
professedly  "  smart  set"  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  simplicity. 


For  several  years  past  our  home  tailors  have  been 
complaining  of  the  loss  of  custom  from  which  they 
suffer,  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  London- 
made  garments  brought  hither  free  of  duty  by 
American  travelers.  According  to  a  circular  to  the 
trade,  prepared  by  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Pro- 
tective Association,  the  value  of  this  foreign  clothing 
aggregates  "  millions  of  dollars"  annually,  the  pur- 
chasers of  it,  too,  being  among  the  very  best  cus- 
tomers that  the  best  domestic  tailors  could  have.  As 
a  first  measure  of  relief,  they  want  the  value  of  the 
foreign-made  clothing  which  may  be  brought  in  free 
by  travelers  to  be  reduced  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  as  provided  in  the  Wilson  tariff,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  if  not  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. As  an  even  more  efficient  measure  of  self- 
protection,  the  circular  appeals  to  all  merchant  tail- 
ors and  journeymen  tailors  to  unite  in  refusing  to 
"  bushel"  the  London-made  garments.  It  contends 
that  this  foreign  clothing,  even  when  it  comes  from 
the  hands  of  the  most  fashionable  of  London  tailors, 
is  "unfit  to  wear"  unless  busheled,  or,  in  other 
words,  altered  to  suit  the  American  proportions. 
For  instance,  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  New  York  city  last  week  said  that  Mr. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  obliged  to  get  New  York 
tailors  to  "  remedy  the  botch  "  a  distinguished  Lon- 
don tailor  had  made  of  clothes  ordered  from  him. 
The  association  asserts  that  "  in  style,  and  finish, 
and  thoroughness  of  workmanship,"  American  gar- 
ments are  superior  to  the  production  of  any  foreign 
tailor  ;  and  hence  the  circular  takes  the  ground  that 
our  home  tailors  misuse  and  degrade  their  higher 
artistic  skill  and  injure  their  common  interests  by 
busheling  the  London  misfits. 


Some  enterprising  persons  are  reported  to  have 
established  in  England  an  Old  Maids'  Insurance  So- 
ciety. The  idea  is,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  that 
"  ladies  who  do  not  expect  or  do  not  intend  to  marry 
are  to  be  enabled  to  insure  their  marriageable  inter- 
est on  the  terms  of  receiving  the  capital  sum  at  the 
age  of  forty,  if  still  unmarried,  but  forfeiting  it  again 
in  the  event  of  marrying  after  that  age."  At  first 
sight,  the  chances  are  on  the  side  of  the  insurance 
society,  and  we  trust  they  will  not  be  augmented  by 
any  artfulness  in  the  shape  of  introductions  of  policy- 
holders to  eligible  bachelors  by  shrewd  insurance 
agents.  On  the  other  hand,  women  are  not  very 
eager  to  insure  either  their  lives  or  their  spinster- 
hood.  To  them,  the  bird  in  the  hand  has  infinitely 
greater  attractions  than,  two  birds  in  an  insurance 
office.  How  many  young  women  will  care  to  insure 
their  single  blessedness  with  a  view  to  drawing  the 
capital  amount  at  the  age  of  forty? 


Ernest  Renan's  son-in-law,  M.  Psichari,  has  lately 
been  delivering  a  lecture  at  Athens,  before  an  audi- 
ence of  court  ladies,  upon  the  evolution  of  kissing. 
He  lays  down  three  more  or  less  definite  proposi- 
tions. The  first  is  that  the  kiss,  as  now  practiced,  is 
relatively  modern  ;  the  second  is  that  the  kiss  has 
varied  greatly  since  the  time  of  Homer,  in  whose 
day,  according  to  a  commentator  upon  whom  M. 
Psichari  relies  greatly,  it  was  purely  a  maternal  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  third  is  that  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  the  evolution  of  the  kiss  is  now  arrested,  and 
has  been  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  years.  Many 
people  may  be  found  to  doubt  whether  M.  Psichari 
is  not  a  little  too  cocksure  in  assuming  that  because 
the  kiss  par  excellence — that  of  two  loves — is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  Homer,  it,  therefore,  was  unknown  in 
that  shadowy  epoch,  and,  furthermore,  the  Old  Test- 
ament and  many  more  ancient  books  contain  in- 
stances of  allusions  to  this  kind  of  osculatory  greet- 
ing. However,  the  matter  need  scarcely  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  high  and  dry  scientific  aspect. 
Human  nature,  human  muscles,  human  sensations, 
human  passions,  have,  after  all,  differed  not  so  very 
much  in  the  course  of  ages,  and,  while  the  benignity 
of  the  maternal  kiss,  the  kindly  gravity  of  the  pater- 
nal kiss,  the  sugary,  but  sometimes  envenomed,  kiss 
of  female  friends  pro  tern.,  and  even  the  fervent, 
if  ludicrous,  embrace  of  excitable  males  of  Gallic  or 
even  more  southerly  race,  have  all  their  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  the  one  kiss  to  which  the  gener- 
ality of  mortals  attach  much  significance  is  that 
which  passes  as  a  token  of  affection  between  two 
persons  of  opposite  sexes.  M.  Psichari  may  have 
better  foundation  for  his  learned  theory  than  appears 
to  be  contained  in  the  summary  of  his  lecture  given 
in  the  foreign  press  ;  but  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
scoffers  will  vastly  outnumber  his  adherents  ;  and, 
even  if  kissing  were  almost  unknown  in  Homer, 
Westerns,  Orientals.  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the 
rest  have  enjoyed  the  pleasing  function  for  centuries. 


"  The  first  ladies'  club  in  London  "  is  what  mem- 
bers of  the  Alexandra  proudly  call  the  organization 
to  which  they  belong.  It  was  started  twenty  years 
ago.     It  has  grown  steadily  until  the  present  time, 


when  it  has  some  nine  hundred  members,  and  its 
life,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been  untroubled 
by  momentous  incidents.  The  principal  room  is  the 
double  drawing-room,  which,  with  its  pleasing  deco- 
rations and  wealth  of  reposeful  chairs,  occupies  the 
second  floor,  the  ground-floor  being  taken  up  with 
the  office  of  the  lady  manager,  dressing-rooms,  a 
large  bedroom  reserved  for  delicate  or  elderly  mem- 
bers, and  a  handsome  reading-room.  Candidates  for 
membership  must  be  proposed,  seconded,  and  sup- 
ported by  members,  and  no  one  is  eligible  "who 
has  been,  or  would  probably  be,  precluded  from  at- 
tending her  majesty's  drawing-room."  The  club  is 
governed  by  the  rules  and  committees  usually  found 
in  organizations  of  a  similar  character  founded  for 
the  accommodation  of  men,  and  the  entrance-fee 
and  annual  subscription  are  each  twenty-five  dollars. 
Many  women  of  title  are  members,  Lady  Vincent 
being  president  of  the  finance  committee  and  Lady 
Knightley  of  the  general  committee. 

In  Europe,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tiny  foot  is  the 
hall-mark  of  race,  if  only  it  be  aristocratically  shaped. 
This  latter  condition  is  absolutely  essential,  and  it  is 
a  finer  stamp  of  high-breeding  to  have  a  foot  that  is 
delicately  formed  and  arched,  even  if  it  be  somewhat 
long,  than  to  have  one  that  is  short  and  flat.  It  is 
related  that  in  olden  times  Cleopatra  was  famous  for 
her  small  foot,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  Ninon 
de  l'Enclos  and  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  whose  two 
feet  Louis  the  Fifteenth  could  hold  in  one  hand,  are 
cited  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  feet.  To 
judge  by  Canova's  statue.  Princess  Borghese(Pauline 
Bonaparte)  had  a  marvelously  beautiful  foot.  Mme. 
Tallien  was  wont  to  sit  with  her  two  naked  feet 
adorned  with  rings,  while  the  beautiful  Duchesse  de 
Dino  could  put  her  foot  with  her  boot  on  into  any 
other  woman's  chaussure.  The  present  Empress  of 
Japan,  by  the  way,  whose  extremities  are  of  marvel- 
ous delicacy  and  beauty  of  shape,  obtains  all  her 
boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  from  Paris. 

The  news  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared  re- 
cently in  evening-dress  in  a  coat  which  was  the  color 
of  claret  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  large 
contingent  of  men  to  whom  the  vagaries  of  fashion 
are  of  absorbing  moment.  The  theory  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  the  leader  of  fashion  in  England 
prevails  only  in  America.  He  is  a  short,  pudgy, 
little  man,  with  nothing  approaching  a  figure,  and  he 
is  exceedingly  conservative  in  his  attire  at  all  times. 
None  of  the  oddities  of  fashion  which  occasionally 
gain  a  momentary  sway  over  the  London  swells  is 
followed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  he  has  any 
influence  at  all,  it  is  of  a  conservative  and  restrictive 
nature.  The  men  who  lead  the  fashion  (says  the 
New  York  Sun)  are  a  dozen  or  more  dandies  in  the 
Guards  Club,  mostly  military  officers  of  rank,  though 
not,  as  a  rule,  men  of  title.  Each  one  has  a  certain 
following  in  the  other  clubs,  and  the  band  of  well- 
dressed  men,  who  may  be  seen  any  day  going  along 
Pall  Mall  from  one  club  to  another,  so  closely  re- 
semble their  leader  that  any  one  of  them  could  pose 
as  a  model  for  the  tailor.  A  London  authority  in 
these  matters  compiled  a  list  once  in  the  Referee, 
which  is  distinctively  a  sporting  paper,  read  by 
"noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  on  Sunday  mornings, 
of  the  men  whose  influence  practically  guided  the 
London  world  of  fashion.  There  are  upward  of 
ninety  names  on  the  list.  These  men,  who  dress 
precisely  alike,  have  undoubtedly  given  the  key- 
note to  the  tailor.  About  the  time  that  light  frock- 
coats  and  light  hats  achieved  great  prominence 
among  sporting  personages,  the  entire  racing  con- 
tingent of  swells  from  the  London  clubs  turned  up 
on  the  first  day  of  Ascot  dressed  in  black  frock-coats, 
black  hats,  and  dark  trousers.  Their  attire  was  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  regulation  dress  of  the 
loungers  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  afternoon.  All  the 
outsiders  wore  racing  clothes  of  the  latest  pattern. 
This  one  display  of  sober  attire  by  the  actual  leaders, 
however,  killed  the  fashion  of  light  racing  clothes  for 
all  time.  It  is  said  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  wore  a 
snuff-colored  frock-suit  that  day,  the  swells  having 
failed  to  notify  him  of  their  sudden  change  of  front. 
This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  leads  the  fashion  in  Great  Britain. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors — World's  Fair. 
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MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


f^OR  table  use  and  adorn- 
ment nothing  is  so 
effective  as  Carafes,  De- 
canters, and  Oil  and  Vine- 
gar Bottles  in  Dorflinger's 
American  Cut  Glass.   The  glass, 

the  cutting  and 
the  styles  show 
the  result  of  long 
experience. 


Trad-Murk. 


C.  Dorflinger  6°  Sons, 
New  York. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4.  1894. 
MME.  b    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2  127  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  Sts. 
Board,  English,  French,  German,  Music,   Dancing,  $35 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 


PHILIP    KRALL, 


Teacher  of  Piano, 

Removed    to    735a    ELLIS    STREET. 

Best   of  references.     Seventeen   years   experience   as   a 
teacher. 


Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  "West  23d  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
the  comforts  of  a  refined  home.  Advanced 
work  in  English,  History,  Literature.  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages.  $500  per  year,  For  circu- 
lars, address  Mrs.  G.  A.  CASWELL, 
Principal. 

LANGUAGES  MASTERED  IN  10  WEEKS 

Part  I.,  either  language,  sent  free  for  a  2-c.  stamp. 
Meistekschaft  Pun.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 

Those  Soft,  Rough-Finished  Cloths 

ARE  WORN  NOW  BY  CENTLEMEN. 

YOU    CAN   SEE    A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT 

—  AT  — 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

DECKER 

BROTHERS 

UNION  SOI 

NewYork 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CAIX  AND  SEE  THEM. 


OB  A  Klfl^ 


1/nUICD    0   P  USCC  SOLE  AGENTS, 

MJnLtn  &  bHAot,5C.  2S,30  O'FarrellSt. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER 


WITH  OIK- 


Lovell  Diamond  Bicycles 

AT  THE  FAIR? 

See  the  '94  Models. 

Space    1,   Avenue  B, 
Liberal  Arts  Building. 

SMITHS  CASH  STORES, 

414-416-418  Front  Street,  S.  F. 


MASTERPIECES 

—  FROM  THE  — 

ART  GALLERIES   OF  THE  WORLD 

In  portfolios  of  15  full-page  pictures  each,  issued  weekly. 
The  pictures  are  the  choice  works  of  the  greatest  artists. 
Part  One  now  ready.     Postpaid  to  anv  address  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.      GOLDEN  GATE  PUB.  CO., 
Oakland,  Cnl. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ot  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBKRS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-loch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  te 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


iO 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


February  26.  1894. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Hager  Dinner-Party. 
Mrs.  Hager  gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  residence  on  Gough  Street, 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  are  at  present  visiting  her.  Covers 
were  set  for  eighteen  at  a  round  table  that  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  flowers.  A  choice 
menu  was  admirably  served,  and  the  evening  was 
made  a  most  pleasant  one  in  every  way.  Mrs. 
Hager's  guests  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam  S.  Tevis.  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  Miss  Hager,  Miss  Adele 
Perrin,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Hart,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  W.  S.  McMurtry,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Small. 


A  Water-Party. 
A  pleasant  party  of  about  forty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  out  enjoying  a  sail  around  the  bay  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  They  boarded  the  tug-boat 
Relief  ax  eleven  o'clock  and  went  directly  to  Mare 
Island,  then  cruised  around  San  Pablo  Bay,  passed 
Red  Rock  and  the  Brothers,  and  made  for  the  heads. 
After  viewing  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  City  of  New 
York,  the  tug  returned  through  Golden  Gate  and 
landed  its  passengers  at  the  new  works  of  the  San 
Francisco  Gas  Company  at  North  Beach.  An  im- 
promptu dance  was  enjoyed  there  od  one  of  the  re- 
cently finished  floors  of  one  of  the  buildings.  It  was 
an  ideal  day  for  such  an  affair,  the  cool  breeze  from 
the  north  being  just  tempered  sufficiently  by  bright 
sunshine  and  the  bay  was  almost  as  smooth  as  a  mill- 
pond.  An  excellent  string  band  was  on  board, 
and  an  elaborate  luncheon,  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  sparkling  wine,  was  served  on  the  boat.  The 
excursionists  returned  to  the  city  late  in  the  day  with 
most  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  outing.  Among 
those  in  the  party  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Miss 
May  Hoffman,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss 
Laura  Bates,  Miss  Bernice  Bates,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss 
Myra  Noyes,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Atleen  Goad, 
Miss  Hager,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss  Sara  Collier, 
Lieutenant  T.  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Harry 
Benson,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  S.  G.  Buckbee,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Ogden  Hoffman,  Mr.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  Mr.  Edgar  Carolan,  Mr.  Oscar  Sewall,  Lieu- 
tenant L.  H.  Stroiher,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  W.  S.  Mc- 
Murtry, Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  Nicholas  G.  Kittle, 
Mr.  George  A.  Newhall,  and  Mr.  George  Bates. 

The  Cosmos  Club  Breakfast. 

The  members  of  the  Cosmos  Club  entertained 
quite  a  number  of  their  friends,  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, at  breakfast  last  Saturday  at  the  club-house. 
Small  tables  were  arranged  in  the  various  rooms,  and 
beautiful  flowers  were  used  profusely  in  the  decora 
tion.  A  string  orchestra  played  concert  selections 
during  the  three  hours  that  were  devoted  to  the 
service  of  a  delicious  menu.  It  was  about  fjve  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  guests  departed.  Among 
those  present  were  ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vander- 
lyn  Stow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Greer  Harrison,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Fisher,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.Wise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Green,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stewart, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Fry,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Younger.  Dr  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Gushing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Folsom,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Langhorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  Henley,  Mrs. 
S.  G.  Murphy.  Mrs.  Luther  Wagoner,  Mrs.  Knight,  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Whittemore,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Charles 
Justin  Bailey,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Norris,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Moore, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mrs.  Josephine  de  Greayer,  Mrs. 
Harris,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Bolton,  Miss  Carroll, 
Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss  Har- 
rison, Miss  Stow,  Miss  Welch,  Miss  Davis,  Miss 
Alice  Hooper,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Jennings,  Miss 
Claire  Ralston,  Miss  Florence  Selby,  Miss  Marguerite 
Wallace,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss  Alice  Ames.  Miss 
Stewart,  Miss  Grant,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Eleanor 
Wood,  Miss  Carrigan,  Miss  Heyneman,  Miss  Bourn,  Miss 
Laura  McDonald,  Miss  Blythe  McDonald.  Miss  Edith 
Shearman,  Miss  Edna  Shearman,  Mr.  J.  H.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Calla^han  Byrne  Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici,  Mr.  N.  H.  Castle, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Coon,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hooper,  Mr.  George  W. 
Nagle,  Mr.  W.  H.  Morrison,  Mr.  R.  R.  Selby,  Mr.  Stew- 
art, Mr.  James  D.  Phelan.  Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd.  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Owen,  Mr.  W.  R.  Wheeler,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Sampson  Tams,  Mr.  E.  A.  Roe,  Mr.  Charles  Farquharson, 
Mr.  James  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  McElIory.  Mr.  H.  A.  Williams, 
Mr.  John  J.  Heir,  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wood,  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan.  Mr.  W.  L.  Car- 
rigan, Dr.  F.  L.  Bosqui,  Dr.  F.  W.  Birdsall,  and  Mr. 
George  S.  Folsom. 

1* 

The  Country  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Country  Club  held  their  an- 
nual election  a  week  ago,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  directors :  Mr.  Harry  Babcock, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Eells,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Kittle.  The  "hold-overs"  were  Mr.  George 
Crocker,  Mr.  W.  C.  Murdoch,  Mr.  Robert  Oxnard, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Woodward.  The  directors  will 
meet  on  Monday  to  elect  their  officers. 

The  first  regular  pigeon  shoot  of  the  club  will 
take  place  this  afternoon  at  its  club-house  at  the 
Oakland  Track.  All  subsequent  monthly  pigeon 
shoots  will  take  place  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month  ending  on  August  25th.  The  fishing  season 
will  open  on  April  1st ;  the  bull's-head  breakfast  will 
take  place  on  June  3d  ;  the  deer  season  opens  on 
July  15th  ;  the  annual  outing  at  Del  Monte  will  be 
from  August  24th  to  the  26th,  inclusive  ;  the  match 
against  the  Alameda  Club  takes  place  on  September 
28th  ;  and  the  quail  season  opens  on  October  1st. 

In  the  monthly  pigeon  shoots,  five  prizes  will  be 
given  for  the  five  highest  scores  made  by  the  mem- 
bers contesting  in  five  out  of  the  seven  shoots.  The 
club  will  shoot  under  the  new  rules  of  the  Country 
.'<pt?d  January,  1891,  which   provide  a  handi- 


WICKED    WITS. 
They  Abuse  the  Sex  we  all  Adore. 

Russian  Proverb  :  Long  hair,  short  memory. 

Balzac  :  Suspect  a  woman  who  talks  of  her  virtue. 

Anon ;  He  that  hath  a  fair  wife  never  wants 
trouble. 

L.  E.  Landon :  A  woman's  fame  is  the  tomb  of 
her  happiness. 

Mme.  de  Puisieux  :  Curiosity  has  lost  more  young 
girls  than  love. 

Samuel  Johnson  :  In  matters  of  business  no  woman 
stops  at  integrity. 

Anna  C.  Steele  :  No  woman  is  too  silly  not  to  have 
a  genius  for  spite. 

Russian  Proverb  :  Love  thy  wife  as  thy  soul,  shake 
her  like  a  plum-tree. 

Balzac :  Women  have  corrupted  more  women 
than  men  have  loved. 

Tacitus :  Most  women  are  better  out  of  their 
houses  than  in  them. 

Balzac  :  Women  getting  over  their  follies  are  get- 
ting over  their  love. 

Victor  Hugo  :  Men  are  women's  playthings  ; 
women  are  the  devil's. 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  Virtue  in  women  is  perhaps  a 
question  of  temperament. 

Russian  Proverb :  Always  beat  your  wife  before 
dinner  ;  also  before  supper. 

Balzac  :  Among  young  girls  every  man,  scoundrel 
though  he  be,  is  still  a  lover. 

Bourget :  The  only  person  who  can  cure  one  of  a 
woman  is  that  woman  herself. 

A.  de  Musset :  A  woman  forgives  everything  but 
the  fact  that  you  do  not  covet  her. 

Bourget :  A  woman  is  always  grateful  to  you — for 
having  thrown  you  overboard. 

Balzac :  It  is  only  the  last  love  of  a  woman  that 
can  satisfy  the  first  love  of  a  man. 

Comraerson  :  Women  distrust  men  too  much  in 
general  and  not  enough  in  particular. 

Chamfort :  A  woman  is  like  your  shadow  :  follow 
her,  she  flies  ;  fly  from  her,  she  follows. 

Russian  Proverb  :  The  dog  is  more  intelligent  than 
woman,  for  he  never  barks  at  his  master. 

Balzac :  Women  are  apt  to  see  chiefly  the  defects 
of  a  man  of  talent  and  the  merits  of  a  fool. 

George  Meredith  :  An  opinion  formed  by  a  woman 
is  inflexible  ;  the  fact  is  not  half  so  stubborn. 

Balzac:  A  girl  who  is  stupid,  ugly,  poor,  and  good, 
possesses  the  four  cardinal  points  of  misery. 

Japanese  Saying  :  A  woman's  tongue  is  only  three 
inches  long,  but  it  can  kill  a  man  six  feet  high. 

Balzac  :  Sincere  and  durable  friendships  between 
women  have  to  be  cemented  by  small  crimes. 

Anon :  The  friendship  of  a  woman  is  virgin  love 
or  widow  love.     It  is  love  before  or  after  love. 

Russian  Proverb  :  Twice  is  a  woman  dear  ;  when 
she  comes  to  the  house,  and  when  she  leaves  it. 

Bourget :  The  only  way  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  a 
woman  is  to  be  more  woman  than  she  is  herself. 

Lady  Ashburton  :  The  most  dreadful  thing  against 
women  is  the  character  of  the  men  that  praise  them. 

Rochebrune :  It  is  almost  always  to  avoid  telling  a 
great  deal  that  women  tell  a  little  to  their  husbands. 

Rabbi  Ben  Azai :  Go  down  the  ladder  when  thou 
marriest  a  wife  ;  go  up  when  thou  choosest  a  friend. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler :  The  venom  of  the  female 
viper  is  more  poisonous  than  that  of  the  male 
viper. 

Diderot :  Women  swallow  at  one  mouthful  the  lie 
that  flatters,  and  drink  drop  by  drop  the  truth  that  is 
bitter. 

Mme.  d'Arconville :  A  woman  often  fancies  she 
regrets  her  lover,  whereas  she  regrets  in  fact  nothing 
but  love. 

Balzac  :  A  virtuous  woman  has  in  the  heart  a  fibre 
less  or  a  fibre  more  than  other  women  ;  she  is  stupid 
or  sublime. 

Junius  Henri  Brown  :  A  woman  is  seldom  ten- 
derer to  a  man  than  immediately  after  she  has 
deceived  him. 

Fontenelle  :  Most  women  prefer  that  one  should 
talk  ill  of  their  virtue  rather  than  ill  of  their  wit  or 
of  their  beauty. 

Balzac  :  Vanity  acts  like  a  woman— they  both  think 
they  lose  something  when  love  or  praise  is  accorded 
to  another. 

Anon  :  To  say  "  every  one  is  talking  about  him  " 
is  an  eulogy  ;  but  to  say  "  every  one  is  talking  about 
her"  is  an  elegy. 

Lady  Montagu :  It  goes  far  toward  reconciling 
me  to  being  a  woman  that  1  am  thus  in  no  danger  of 
ever  marrying  one. 

Swift :  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy 
is  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making 
nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

Russian  Proverb:  Before  going  to  war  say  a 
prayer  ;  before  going  to  sea  say  two  prayers  ;  before 
marrying  say  three  prayers. 

Balzac:  In  anger  against  a  rival,  all  women,  even 


duchesses,  employ  invective.  Then  they  make  use 
of  everything  as  a  weapon. 

Father  du  Bosc  :  Discretion  is  more  necessary  to 
women  than  eloquence,  because  they  have  less 
trouble  to  speak  well  than  to  speak  little. 

Balzac:  During  their  youth  women  wish  to  be 
treated  as  divinities  ;  they  adore  the  ideal  ;  they  can 
not  bear  the  idea  of  being  what  nature  wishes  them 
to  be. 

W.  D.  Howells  :  When  a  woman  has  explicitly 
condemned  a  given  action,  she  apparently  gathers 
courage  for  iis  commission  under  a  little  different 
conditions. 

Balzac  :  A  Jesuit  the  mo3t  Jesuitical  is  still  a 
thousand  times  less  of  a  Jesuit  than  the  woman  the 
least  Jesuitical.  Judge,  then,  how  much  women  are 
Jesuits. 

"Ouida":  It  is  women's  way.  They  always  love 
color  better  than  form,  rhetoric  better  than  logic, 
priestcraft  better  than  philosophy,  and  flourishes 
better  than  fugues. 

Balzac  :  There  is  one  thing  admirable  in  women — 
they  never  reason  about  their  blameworthy  actions. 
Even  in  their  dissimulation  there  is  an  element  of 
sincerity. 

Junius  Henri  Brown  :  Women  have  no  fear  of 
marriage,  because  they  are  so  occupied  in  imagining 
the  happiness  it  may  bring  them  that  they  never 
think  of  the  possible  misery  it  includes. 

Junius  Henri  Brown  :  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, when  a  man  proposes  to  a  woman,  it  is  the 
best  evidence  of  his  love  for  her.  If  she  accepts  him, 
it  merely  shows  her  desire  to  be  married. 

Junius  Henri  Brown  :  The  man  who,  after  study- 
ing a  hundred  women,  thought  he  knew  the  sex 
thoroughly,  admitted,  on  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  hundred  and  first,  that  he  was  densely  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  any  one  of  them. 

Douglas  Jerrold  :  Virtue's  a  beautiful  thing  in 
women  when  they  don't  go  about  like  a  child  with  a 
drum,  making  all  sorts  of  noises  with  it.  There  are 
some  women  who  think  virtue  was  given  them  as 
claws  were  given  to  cats — to  do  nothing  but  scratch 
with. 

"  Ouida  "  :  Lucretius  has  said  how  charming  it  is 
to  stand  under  shelter  in  a  storm,  and  see  another 
hurrying  through  its  rain  and  wind  ;  but  a  woman 
would  refine  that  sort  of  cruelty,  and  would  not  be 
quite  content  unless  she  had  an  umbrella  beside  her 
that  she  refused  to  lend. 

Balzac :  Men  are  said  to  be  ferocious,  and  tigers, 
too  ;  but  neither  tigers,  vipers,  diplomats,  lawyers, 
executioners,  nor  kings  can  approach  in  their  great- 
est atrocities  the  gentle  cruelty,  the  poison-sweet- 
ness, and  the  savage  disdain  of  one  young  woman 
for  another  when  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  femi- 
nine rivalries  is  raised. 


—  Souvenirs  of  California  and  the  Mid- 
winter  Fair  are  sold  by  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  at  about 
one-half  the  prices  charged  on  the  grounds.  Ou  the 
stationery  side  of  their  store  are  fountain,  gold,  and 
steel  pens,  writing  papers,  blank  books,  memoran- 
dums, leather  goods,  and  silver  desk  ornaments  for 
the  million,  and  all  at  the  right  prices.  On  the  art- 
ists' material  side  of  this  house  are  oil  and  water- 
color  paints,  brushes,  canvas,  plaques,  studies,  etc. 
On  second  floor  (new  elevator)  are  hundreds  ot 
ready-framed  pictures,  parlor  easels,  mirrors,  etc., 
on  exhibition  and  sale.  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  bid 
everybody  welcome  to  their  esiablishment,  which  is 
the  largest  and  finest  art  and  stationery  siore  in  this 
country. 

An  old  charwoman  of  Keighley,  England,  has  just 
inherited  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  her  former 
laborious  life  has  such  a  charm  for  her  that  she  can 
not  entirely  relinquish  it.  She  continues  to  live  hard 
and  devote  at  least  one  half-day  a  week  to  charing  at 
threepence  an  hour. 


"Our  Society"  Blue  Boob. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon,  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  forti- 
fies the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  rue  Grange  Bateliere, 
Paris.     Druggists,  perfumers,  lancy-goods  stores. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


—  "Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes"  at  Rob- 
ertson's. 


—  Ask  your  Druggist  for  Callustro. 


One 

'rounded  teaspoonful ' 
of  Cleveland's  V^ 
'Baking  Powder 
does  more  and  better  work\ 
than  a  heaping 
teaspoonful 
of    others. 
A  large  saving  on  a 
year's  bakings. 


By  the  author  of  "  Robert  El.-mere 


"  etc.  ^ 


The 

Best 

Book 


POPULAR 
PRICES 


WRITTEN  BY 


Mrs.  Humphry  Wardj 

IS   CALLED 

"MARCELLA" 

It  is  published  in  a  vols.,  price  $2  00,  and 
has  just  been  received  by  us  by  mail. 

"  Will  certainly  create  a  great  sensation." 
' '  Superior  to  alt  Iter  other  works'' 

In  order  to  be  able  to  secure  copies  of  the 
first  edition,  send  oders  immediately  to 

THE  POPULAR 
BOOKSTORE, 

10  POST  STREET,  Be,-nts°mery 


'V%/*^%^%1 


...ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST... 


SANITAS  BRAND 


Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 


GRAPE  JUICE 


IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  USE  as 
a  PURE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NON-ALCO- 
HOLiTC  Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CURE  of  Germany,  without 
the  had  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC   COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  od  any  subject. 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BURKAO  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

3S5  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


superior   to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers 


VASELINE 
CUCUMBERS 


VREME  wIMON  marvellous  (or  softening, 
whitening  and  perfuming  the  complexion.  Most 
efficacious   for   light   affections   of   the   skin. 


1.  SIMON.  13,  rue  Grange  Bateliere.  -  PARIS 


NCIBCO:    STANISLAS    STROZVNSK,     CORNER    POWCLL   A     CLL1S    STRCE 

mid  Druggist*).  Perfumers  and  Fuucv  Goods  Stores 


February  26,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Hattie  Loring  and  Mr. 
Walter  Van  Bergen,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Van 
Bergen,  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  February 
14th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  uncle,  Mr. 
George  W.  Hooper,  i3ooJonesStreet.  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  presence  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  friends  of  the  young 
couple.  The  affair  was  very  pleasantly  celebrated. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Bergen  are  passing  their  honey 
moon  in  Southern  California. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  El  la  McCarthy,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Forrester,  of  Los  Angeles,  will  take  place  next 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  1225  Third  Avenue,  Oakland. 

Miss  Blanche  Bates,  daughter  of  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Bates-,  and  Lieutenant  Milton  F.  Davis,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  U.S.  A.,  will  be  united  in  marriage  next 
Thursday  evening  at  Grace  Church. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goad  has  kindly  given  the  use  of 
his  residence  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Gough  Streets,  to  the  managers  of  the  Maria 
Kip  Orphanage  for  a  concert  and  tea  which  will  be 
held  there  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  28th, 
commencing  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  The  affair 
will  be  given  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  William 
M.  Gwin.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury.  The 
programme  will  consist  of  music  and  one  or  two 
papers  read  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  promise  their  aid  to  this  most  worthy 
cause.  The  tickets  are  one  dollar  each,  and  they 
may  be  procured  at  Mr.  Goad's  residence  and  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Gwin,  1450  Sacramento  Street. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
pink-domino  party  on  Saturday  evening,  March  10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  gave  a  pleasant 
dinner-party  at  their  residence  last  Monday  evening 
as  a  compliment  to  Dr  and  Mrs.  William  ].  Younger. 
There  were  fourteen  at  the  table.  An  elaborate 
menu  was  served,  and  the  Spanish  Students  played 
during  the  dinner. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  a  dinner-party 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Franklin 
Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  nineteen  of  her 
friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  at  their  residence  last  Sunday  evening, 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Wilshire's  brother,  who  has  been 
visiting  them  from  the  East. 

Miss  Ella  Goad  entertained  a  number  of  ladies  at 
luncheon  last  Thursday  at  her  residence  on  Wash- 
ington Street. 

Miss  Alice  Scott  had  a  number  of  friends  out  on  a 
tug-boat  party  on  Washington's  Birthday.  They 
visited  various  points  of  interest  around  the  harbor, 
and  passed  the  day  very  pleasantly. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  pleasant  matinee  tea  last 
Sunday  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  to  in- 
troduce her  guest,  Miss  Myra  Noyes,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  some  of  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Pedar  Sather  entertained  twenty-five  ladies 
at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence  in  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs.  M.  Heller  gave  an  enjoyable  dinner-party 
last  Thursday  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
and  entertained  twenty  guests. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resumS  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif  ornians  : 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Dickinson  will  leave  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  March  to 
occupy  their  villa,  Craig  Hazel,  at  Sausalito. 

Miss  Myra  Noyes,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  guest  of 
Miss  Jennie  Blair  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Van  Winkle  and  Miss  Van  Winkle,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  C.  C.  Kellogg,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
daughter,  left  last  week  for  a  two  months'  visit  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  is  at  Redondo  Beach,  and  is  greatly 
improved  in  health. 

Miss  Lulu  Richards  has  entirely  recovered  from  the 
serious  illness  that  confined  her  to  her  residence  during  the 
past  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  are  here  from 
Stag's  Leap  on  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Goewey  are  entertaining  Pro- 
fessor Nagarkar,  of  India,  at  their  residence  on  Page  Street. 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


During  his  visit  to  this  city,  he  will  deliver  a  course  of  lect- 
ures under  the  auspices  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  is  visiting  friends  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Frank  J.Sullivan  and  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  have 
been  passing  a  few  days  at  Chico. 

Miss  Mattie  Baker,  of  San  Jose,  is  here  on  a  vLit  to 
friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Huntington  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Lewis,  of  New  Vork,  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday 
after  a  pleasant  visit  to  El  Paso  de  Robles  and  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  A.  Halsey  is  paying  a  brief  visit  to  El  Paso  de 
Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  arrived  here  from  New 
York  last  Wednesday  and  are  occupying  their  residence  on 
California  Street.  They  were  accompanied  by  Prince  and 
Princess  Hatzfeldt,  Miss  Clara  D.  Huntington,  Miss  C.  M. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Miles. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Preston  is  at  the  Holland  House  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson  is  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  New 
York  citv. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  is  at  the  Holland  House  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  is  making  a  prolonged  visit  at 
Santa  Barbara. 


Army  and  Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Major  Tully  McCrea,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A.,  is  absent 
from  the  Presidio  on  duty  as  acting  engineer  officer  in  the 
Department  of  the  Columbia. 

Major  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  on 
duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  George  W,  Gatchell,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  on  duty  at  the  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton's  River, 
Vermont. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  E.  Allen,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  Edgar  Russell,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  is  on 
duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  N.  Y. 

Captain  Thomas  H.  Barry,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  special  duty. 

Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Vogdes,  First  Infantry.  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  State  University  oPIowa. 

Lieutenant  Everett  E.  Benjamin,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  Acting  Indian  Agent  at  the  Warm  Springs  Agency, 
Oregon. 

Lieutenant  Nathaniel  F.  McClure,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S. 
A.,  who  is  away  on  a  leave  of  absence,  will  return  early  in 
March. 

Captain  Joseph  H.  Dorst,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  the  United  States  Legation  at  Vienna. 

Lieutenant  Willouehby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  artillery  school,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Edmund  M.  Blake,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va. 

Captain  Frank  H.  Edmunds,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  David's  Island,  New  York  Harbor. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connolly,  First  Infantry,  U.S.  A,, 
is  Acting  Indian  Agent  at  the  Round  Valley  Im  tan  Agency, 
Cal. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  be  away  on  a  leave  of  absence  until  July  22,  1894. 

Lieutenant  Granger  Adams,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  New  York, 

Lieutenant  Charles  Willcox,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  detached  service  at  Boise  Barracks,  Ida. 

Lieutenant  David  D.  Johnston,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  leave  of  absence  granted  to  Major  Charles  Bentzoni, 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  expire  on  May  31,  1894. 

Captain  William  E.  Dougherty,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  Acting  Indian  Agent  at  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Agency, 
Cal. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Austin,  the  Dewly  elected  mayor  of 
Pleasanton,  Kas.,  is  described  as  "  a  buxom  woman 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  quite  intelligent." 
Her  husband  is  a  railroad  employee.  She  was  the 
leading  speaker  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
her  election,  and  electioneered  so  cleverly  that  she 
went  into  office  with  a  majority  of  twelve  votes. 

Of  an  interesting  Russian  woman,  an  exchange 
says  : 

"Count  Tolstoi,  in  the  courtship  of  Levin  and  Kitty  in 
'Anna  Karenina,'  where  the  lovers  only  pronounce  the 
first  letters  of  the  words  they  use,  has  reproduced  his  own 
we  ing.  Mme,  Tolstoi  is  a  remarkable  woman.  She  re- 
ceived a  diploma  from  Moscow  University  at  seventeen, 
and  at  eighteen  married  a  husband  her  senior  by  twenty 
years.  Now,  after  thirty-one  years  of  married  life,  she  is 
the  mother  of  nine  living  children  and  her  husband's 
potent  aid  in  his  literary  labors.  Until  her  children  are  ten 
years  old  she  makes  all  their  clothes." 

In  Vienna  there  are  women  whose  business  it  is  to 
be  "physicians'  subjects."  One  of  them,  Frau 
Gelly,  hires  herself  out  to  medical  men  as  a  subject 
on  which  they  may  illustrate  laryngology  and  rhin- 
ology.  She  receives  eighty  cents  an  hour,  furnish- 
ing her  own  instruments.  Her  throat  has  so  little 
sensibility  that  the  most  vigorous  manipulations  pro- 
duce no  irritation. 

Why  Mrs.  Lily  Buckner  Belknap,  the  daughter  of 
General  Simon  Bolivar  Belknap,  first  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  later  a  Confederate  officer,  was 
buried  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently,  with  military 
honors,  is  thus  stated  : 

"She  was  regularly  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army 
when  a  child  two  years  old.  Her  name  was  on  the  roll, 
and  she  responded  to  it  with  the  other  soldiers  whenever 
she  could  be  present.  The  officers  of  the  Louisville  Legion 
attended  the  funeral  in  full  uniform,  the  color-corps  was 
present  with  a  stand  of  colors  lately  presented  to  them  by 
Mrs,  Belknap,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  bugler 
stepped  to  the  head  of  the  grave  and  sounded  '  taps,'  the 
call  to  rest  that  is  always  blown  over  a  soldier's  grave." 

Every  day  of  her  life,  no  matter  where  she  may 
be,  whether  in  Balmoral,  Osborne,  Florence,  or  else- 
where, Queen  Victoria  receives  from  Windsor  Castle 
a  supply  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Seasons 
may  come  and  go,  but  Queen  Victoria's  green  peas 
are  always  on  hand,  while  cucumbers,  cabbages, 
French  beans,  or  any  other  vegetable  her  majesty 
expresses  a  wish  to  see  on  her  dinner-table,  are  there 
the  following  day,  whether  they  be  in  season  or  not. 

Of  Miss  Anna  Gould,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
William  Harriman,  of  New  York,  has  been  an- 
nounced, the  Sun  says : 

"  Miss  Anna  Gould  is  about  twenty-two  years  old.  When 
Jay  Gould  died,  he  left  an  estate  valued  then  at  about 
seventy-five  million  dollars,  which  has  decreased  somewhat 
in  value.  A  conservative  estimate  might  place  Miss  Anna 
Gould's  share  at  about  nine  million  dollars,  from  which  she 
enjoys  the  income  for  life.  Miss  Gould  was  educated  at 
Ojjontz  School,  near  Philadelphia.  She  is  of  medium 
height,  of  rather  dark  coloring,  quite  plain  in  her  tastes, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  very  fond   of  music. 


Mr.  Harriman  is  about  ten  years  Miss  Gould's  senior.     He  } 

has  a  large  fortune,  which  he  made  in  Wall   Street,     He  is  1 

very  charitable,  and,  anions  other  benefactions,  has  given  | 

freely  to  the  Potted  Plant  Association  and  the  New    York  ' 

Kindergarten  Association,  with  both  of  which  Mrs.  George  I 
Gould  is  identified.     He  is  a  member  of  many  clubs,  and  is 
universally  liked.     He  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman." 

The  Princess  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  who  was 
formerly  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans,  was  educated 
in  England,  and  there  imbibed  some  ideas  about 
liberty  which  rather  shocked  her  parents-in-law  and 
the  "upper  ten"  of  Copenhagen.  She  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  society  of  men,  and,  some  time 
ago,  gave  a  party  to  which  she  invited  members  of 
the  male  sex  only.  They  had,  on  dit,  a  glorious  time, 
but  the  good  ladies  of  Denmark  were  terribly 
shocked. 

A  friend  of  G.  H.  Lewes  declares  that  the  topic  on 
which  he  most  delighted  to  enlarge  was  George 
Eliot.     He  says  : 

"Among  her  numerous  accomplishments  was  a  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  and  according  to  Lewes,  during  their 
rambles  in  German  woods  and  forests,  she  taught  it  him, 
not  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  original,  but  that  they  might  talk  to  each  other 
without  being  understood  by  the  polyglot  landlords  and 
waiters  of  Continental  hotels.  In  illustration  of  the 
versatile  keenness  of  her  observing  faculty,  he  said  that 
having  had  an  opportunity  for  inspecting  a  winner  of  the 
Derby — Kisber,  I  think,  was  its  name — George  Eliot,  alter 
a  slight  scrutiny,  pointed  out  some  physical  defect  orbltm. 
ish  in  the  steed,  the  existence  of  which  was  at  once  admit- 
ted by  the  groom-in-waiting,  and  great  was  his  astonish- 
ment, the  proud  and  happy  Lewes  declared,  that  a  lady 
should  have  detected  what  had  escaped  the  ken  of  male 
connoisseurs  in  horse-flesh." 

Mrs.  Victoria  Woodhull  Martin  recently  brought 
suit  for  libel  against  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum,  claiming  that  they  kept  in  the  library 
memoirs  and  other  books  in  which  there  were  sland- 
ers about  her.  The  courts  decided  in  her  favor.  A 
London  paper  says  of  her : 

"  In  1869,  she  and  her  sister,  now  Lady  Cook,  opened  a 
bank  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  started  a  weekly 
financial  journal.  These  combined  enterprises  rendered 
the  sisters  prominent  in  the  New  York  world  :  indeed,  Mrs. 
Woodhull  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
movement  in  America,  and  presented  a  very  notable 
memorial  to  Congress  on  that  subject.  Her  fame  spread  as 
her  powers  began  to  be  appreciated,  and  presently  we  find 
her  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
On  her  gifts  as  a  lecturer,  however,  Mrs.  Woodhull's  fame 
will  stand.  For  five  years  she  went  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America,  addressing  audiences  of  thousands 
nightly.  In  1878,  Mrs.  Woodhull,  when  on  a  visit  to 
England,  married  Mr.  John  Biddulph  Martin,  and  vanished 
into  private  life  fora  season  ;  but  latterly  she  has  carried  her 
message  on  to  the  platform  again,  and  edits  the  Humani- 
tarian, a  monthly  magazine." 

A  cable  dispatch  from  Paris  recently  announced 
the  death  of  Mile.  Leonide  le  Blanc,  who  had  been 
notorious  for  a  third  of  a  century  as  a  leader  of  the 
"  grandes  cocottes,"  and  who  also  had  a  lesser  repu- 
tation as  an  actress.     An  exchange  says  of  her  : 

"  She  was  born  about  1840.  Her  birth  was  obscure,  her 
rearing  obscurer;  but  she  rose  with  a  sudden  blaze  in  the 
effulgence  of  the  Second  Empire.  She  established  herself 
in  a  hotel  and  became  exclusive.  At  this  time  she  formed  a 
liaison  with  the  Due  d'Aumale,  uncle  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  which  lasted  over  twenty  years.  She  went  upon  the 
stage,  and  almost  at  once  achieved  success.  For  many 
years  she  was  the  leading  woman  at  theTheutre  de  1'Odeon, 
which  is  subventioned  by  the  slate,  and  is  second  only  to 
the  Theatre  Francais  in  standing.  She  remained  at  the 
Odeon  until  five  or  six  years  ago.  in  fact,  and  seemed  to 
lose  none  of  her  attractiveness.  In  her  youth,  Mile,  le 
Blanc  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  extravagant  women  in 
the  capital,  but  she  afterward  became  thrifty.  Ten  years 
ago  she  was  known  to  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  the  money 
that  was  squandered  upon  her,  and  it  is  said  that  profitable 
investments  since  made  her  a  very  rich  woman.  Although 
Mile,  le  Blanc  never  achieved  the  notoriety  of  Cora  Pearl, 
she  was  certainly  considered  a  rival  for  many  years.  There 
were  others,  too,  but  they  have  died  off  one  by  one,  and 
with  the  death  of  Mile,  le  Blanc,  the  last  great  light  of  the 
Second  Empire's  unequaled  profligacy  has  been  extin- 
guished." 

The  Duchess  of  Westminster,  who  give  birth  to  a 
child  a  few  weeks  back,  is  sister-in-law  to  her  own 
daughter-in-law,  for  her  brother  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  of  whom  the  now 
happily  recovered  mother  is  the  wife.  She  is  the 
handsomest  of  the  three  daughters  of  that  Mr. 
Cavendish  of  whom  a  gypsy  prophesied  that  the 
three  would  marry,  and  each  marry  a  different  title. 
The  prophecy  is  true  ;  the  eldest  is  the  Countess  of 
Leicester;  the  second.  Viscountess  Cobham  ;  the 
third,  the  Duchess  of  Westminster, 

Of  the  Princess  Mathilde,  who  was  a  very  handsome 
woman,  an  Eastern  exchange  says  : 

"  The  daughter  of  Jerome  Napoleon,  whose  first  wife  was 
the  American  Miss  Patterson,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
Princess  of  Wurtembeig,  she  is  allied  to  most  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe.  After  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon 
she  lived  as  a  girl  with  her  hn  If- American  brothers,  Jerome 
and  Napoleon,  in  semi  -  poverty.  Having  brains  and 
beauty,  she  lacked  only  money,  and  accordingly  married 
Prince  Demidoff  of  San  Donato,  the  richest  man  in 
Europe.  From  this  husband,  one  fine  day,  she  ran  awav. 
The  Czar,  whose  subject  Prince  Demidoff  was,  granled  her 
a  separation  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  alimony. 
With  this  sum  she  established  herself  in  Paris  as  Mme. 
Demidoff,  and  established  a  Sunday  salon.  Taine  found 
in  her  an  esprit  fort.  When  he  was  preparing  his  famous 
study  of  Napoleon  the  First,  he  warned  her  that  his  criticisms 
of  her  uncle  would  be  severe  '  I  can  not  forget,"  she  said, 
'  that  but  for  Napoleon  the  First,  I  might  have  been  selling 
oranges  at  Ajaccio.*  And  Taine's  criticisms  broke  their 
friendship.  Both  Dumas  and  Sardou  are  among  the  con- 
stant visitors  to  her  house.  The  Princess  Mathilde  is  a 
skillful  artist.  Her  water-colors,  signed  'Mathilde,'  have 
been  frequently  admitted  to  the  Salon.  The  achievement 
that  gave  her  the  Greatest  pride  was  winning  a  medal  from 
a  Republican  jury  for  a  picture  exhibitid  at  an  exhibition 
in  a  provincial  town.  The  last  edition  of  Gautier's  '  Em- 
eralds and  Cameos  '  was  illustrated  by  her.  The  Princess 
Mathilde  dislikes  music  and  loves  dogs.  She  is  now  seventy 
years  old,  and  is  still  the  most  commanding  presence  in 
Paris  in  that  world  wherein  the  aristocracies  of  intellect 
and  birth  meet  on  common  ground." 


"  Is  it  true  that  Stuyvesant  has  entered  the  world 
of  letters?"  "Yes;  he's  defendant  in  a  breachof- 
promise  case." —  Truth, 

—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F*.  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  .  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


Women  and 
Women  Only 

Are  most  competent  to  fully  appreciate  the 
purity,  sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  Cuticura 
Soap,  and  to  discover  new  uses  for  it  daily. 

In  the  preparation  of  curative  washes,  solu- 
tions, etc.,  for  annoying  irritations,  chafings, 
and  excoriations  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  or  too  free  or  offensive  perspira- 
tion, it  has  proved  most  grateful. 

Like  all  others  of  the  Cuticura  Reme- 
dies, the  Cuticura  Soap  appeals  to  the 
refined  and  cultivated  everywhere,  and  is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  effective 
skin  purifying  and  beautifying  soap  as  well 
as  the  purest  and  sweetest  for  toilet  a::il 
nursery. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  1'ottek  I>ruq> 
AND  CiiEM.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  IJoston. 


Receptions,  Weddings,  and  Concerts 

ROSNER'8 

HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA 

IS    THE    BEST    IN    THE    CITY. 

It  has  played  at  the  Friday  Night  CotillioD 
CInh  and  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Address  the  Managers,  E.  M.  Kosner  or 
B.  Janlns.  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

Fine  Art  Goods  in  great  variety, 
Vases,  Bronzes,  and  Marble 
Statuary.  Mirrors,  Pictures, 
and  FramiDg,   OTJK    Specialty. 


S.  &  G.  GUMP, 

113  Geary  St. 

Exhibition  of  Water-Colors 


The  Exhibition  of  the  summer's 
work  in  Scotland  of  Mr.  T.Mar- 
joribanks  Hay  is  now  open  in 
the  Gallery  of 

W.   K.  VICKERY, 

224  Post  St. 


CAFE     RICHE. 


An  Annex  to  the  Maison  Kiche— 108  Grant 
Avenue,  on  the  Ground  Floor— is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  Its  kind  in  America,  and 
fills  a  want  long  felt  hy  our  best  society. 


KILLED    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

Superfluous  hair  forever  destroyed 
when  treated  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Har- 
rison, who  is  the  only  skillful  and 
reliable  operator  on  this  coast.  No 
pain,  no  scars,  no  failure.  Once  only 
will  you  have  to  undergo  this  treat- 
ment if  ypu  will  come  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison. The  terms  are  very  reason- 
able, and  even  in  one  sitting  the 
most  prominent  and  obnoxious  ones 
n  be  forever  destroyed  and  per- 
manently removed.  All  facial  blem- 
ishes successfully  treated. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
36  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


ESTABLISHED     1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dlnlng-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    ScLlitz   Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia;  Actien   Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 


Tlte  Best  Quality  Visiting  Cards  from 
i  your  plate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


-  Fashion  Magazines  at  Robertson  s. 


i 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  26,  1894. 


THE    CURE    FOR    LOVE. 

It  was  Kitty  who  first  suggested  to  me  that  our 
prescription  was  not  working  well.  As  soon  as  she 
spoke  I  was  bound  to  admit  it.  I  had  thought  that 
Jack  would  easily  get  over  his  unfortunate  attach- 
ment ;  I  expected  that,  after  a  few  quiet  weeks  with 
us,  he  would  forget  Clara  Wilkinson  and  her  dis- 
graceful treatment  of  him.  She  was,  in  my  opinion, 
a  worthless  girl,  and  I  grieved  to  see  him  take  the 
affair  so  seriously.  And  just  at  first  he  had  appeared 
to  rally.  He  had  become  more  cheerful,  and  more 
ready  for  society.  I  said  as  much  to  Kitty,  but  she 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a  relapse.  In  fact, 
she  was  emphatic  on  the  question. 

"  He's  getting  no  good  here  at  all,"  she  said,  most 
positively.  **  Really,  in  his  own  interest,  I  must  ask 
you  to  send  him  away." 

"  The  girl  has  spoiled  his  life  1  "  I  cried,  angrily. 
Kitty  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  suppose  you're  right,"  I  went  on.  "  He  would 
be  better  in  a  livelier  place." 

"  Of  course  be  would,  you  dear  old  stupid,"  said 
Kitty. 

I  did  not  see  that  I  had  been  stupid. 

"There  is  nothing  to  distract  his  thoughts  here," 
I  said. 

"You  will  speak  to  him,  then?"  asked  Kitty.  She 
was  decidedly  in  earnest  about  it. 

"A  woman  does  these  things  so  delicately  and 
tactfully,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  it,  Robert,"  said  Kitty, 
blushing.     I  admired  her  delicacy. 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  gravel  walk,  hit- 
ting at  my  flowers  (of  which  I  am  rather  proud)  with 
his  slick,  and  smoking  one  of  my  cigars  {I'm  a  judge 
of  cigars)  at  a  ruinous  pace.  When  I  joined  him 
and  linked  my  arm  through  his,  he  started. 

"Jack,"  said  I,  "wouldn't  you  be  better  away 
from  here  ?  Come,  you  know  what  I  mean.  You're 
no  great  hand  at  a  secret." 

"I — I "  he  began,  stammering,  and  in  great 

confusion. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  I,  encouragingly.  "  I 
thought  you'd  get  good  out  of  the  place,  but  it's 
clear  you  haven't ;  quite  the  contrary.    You  want  to 

see  new  things  and  new  people,  and  forget  this " 

I  paused  for  a  word  and  ended,  "this  unhappy  mis- 
take of  yours." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  you  are  a  good  fellow,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  don't  know  another  man  who  would 
have  treated  me  as  you  have,"  and  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  nonsense.  It's  nothing.  I  hope  I'm  always 
ready  to  do  ray  friends  a  turn.  But  it's  no  use,  is  it? 
It  gets  worse  and  worse." 

"I'll  go."  he  said,  with  a  sigh;  "I  won't  stay  a 
minute.  After  what  you  say,  I  couldn't.  And,  old 
man,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.  Many  fellows 
would  have  taken  the  way  I've  been  going  on  badly  ; 
most  would " 

"Oh,  we  made  allowance  for  you.  Young  men 
musn't  be  judged  too  harshly." 

"  But  you're  a  true  friend.  It  makes  me  feel  pretty 
bad,  I  can  tell  you,  Bob." 

"Oh,  you'll  soon  forget  it  when  you're  on  the 
move." 

"  I'll  try.  By  Jove,  I  will  1 "  he  exclaimed,  earn- 
estly. 

"  Do  ;  it  only  needs  a  little  resolution.  Because, 
between  ourselves,  you  know,  you  oughtn't  to  be  in- 
consolable." 

"Eh?" 

"In  my  opinion,  Jack,  you've  had  an  escape. 
And  you  can  take  my  word  for  it.  Remember,  I 
know  the  lady  pretty  well."  In  fact,  I'd  met  Clara 
Wilkinson  a  hundred  times,  and  had  a  perfectly 
definite  opinion  about  her. 

"  Oh,  you  mustn't  say  a  word  against  her,"  he  pro- 
tested ;  "  she's  been  all  that's  good,  and  kind, 
and " 

"  Of  course  you  say  that,"  I  interrupted,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  I  suppose  you're  bound  to,  but  it  won't  go 
down  with  me.  If  ever  there  was  a  heartless,  worth- 
less jade " 

"  Bob  I  "  he  cried,  starting  away  from  me  ;  but  I 
was  determined  he  should  hear  the  truth. 

"  If  ever  a  woman,"  I  pursued,  "  led  a  young  fel- 
low on,  deliberately,  wickedly,  never  meaning  any- 
thing except  to  get  him  in  her  toils  and  then  turn  him 
adrift  with  a  laugh — that's  what  she  meant  with  you. 
Oh,  I  know  her — no  one  better  !  " 

The  unhappy  young  man  turned  pale  and  his  lips 
trembled. 

"  Now  you  know  the  truth  about  her — and  I  hope 
you'll  proceed  to  put  her  image  out  of  your  heart,"  I 
concluded. 

"  I'd  have  staked  my  life  on  her  1  "  he  murmured  ; 
she — she  seemed  so  different.  Bob,  I  couldn't  help 
it,  she  never " 

"  You  were  only  the  victim,"  I  interrupted,  patting 
his  shoulder. 

"  I — I  shall  go  at  once.  1  can't  stay  here.  This 
revelation — you  are  telling  me  the  truth.  Bob  ?" 

"  Honestly,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,"  I  an- 
swered, firmly. 

"  How  awful  I  "  said  he. 

"  Surprised,  are  you?  Why,  any  of  the  fellows 
at  the  club  could  have  told  you  the  same  thing." 

"  Awfu1 1  "  he  murmured,  gazing  at  me. 

J-rne,  corns,"  said  I,  "  it's  possible  to  make  too 
f  such  a  trouble  as  this.     When  one's  eyes 


are  once  opened "  and  I  ended  with  a  shrug  of 

the  shoulders. 

Suddenly  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Shake  hands,  old  man,"  he  said. 

I  shook  hands.  The  poor  fellow  was  a  good  deal 
moved,  and  I  didn't  wish  to  appear  cold. 

"  I  shall  go  straight,"  he  repeated. 

"  Well,  to-morrow  morning  will  do." 

"No.  To-night;  the  next  train.  And  you — you 
must  stay  here?" 

"Of  course  I  stay  here,"  I  answered,  staring  in 
my  turn. 

He  sighed  heavily. 

"It's  bad  for  me,  old  chap,"  he  said,  laying  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  but,  by  Jove,  what  must  it 
be  for  you  I  " 

"  Forme  I  "  I  exclaimed.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  woman  I  "  he  gasped  ;  "  and  how  you  keep 
it  up  1  One  would  think,  to  see  you — well,  well,  it's 
brave.  It  would  kill  me  in  a  month.  It's  brave, 
that's  what  it  is  1  " 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about?  I 
haven't  spoken  to  her  for  three  years." 

"  Except  before  strangers  ?    Good  heavens  1 " 

"  Not  at  all.     I  haven't " 

"  Hush  I  here  she  comes  I     I — I  can't  meet  her  I  " 

"She  here?    Bosh  1" 

I  turned  round — and  beheld  my  wife  !  With  a 
gasp  I  fell  back  a  step.  Jack  tore  past  Kitty  and 
vanished  through  the  open  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Well,  was  he  reasonable?"  asked  Kitty. 

I  could  say  nothing. 

"  I  hope  you  were  gentle  with  him,  Bob.  .  He's  a 
nice  boy,  though  he's  a  particularly  silly  one.  He 
meant  no  harm,  Bob." 

"  Was — was — was  he "  I  stammered.     "  What 

the  dickens  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Only,"  said  Kitty,  coming  close  up  to  me,  "  that 
he's  quite  forgotten  Clara  Wilkinson,  and " 

"Well?" 

"That  you've  got  rather  a  nice  wife,  Bob,"  she 
whispered.  "Did  you  say  anything  about  me, 
Bob?" 

I  looked  at  her  for  a  moment. 

"  Heavens  1"  I  cried,  and  rushed  into  the  house. 
That  young  man  would  go  and  tell  all  the  club  that 
ray  wife  and  I— oh,  Lord  ! 

"Jack,  Jack,  Jack,  you  young  fool !  "  I  yelled. 

The  butler  appeared. 

"  Mr.  Vincent,  sir,  has  just  jumped  into  the  dog- 
cart, sir — it  was  at  the  door  by  your  orders — and 
driven  off  like  mad.  He  said  he  was  summoned  to 
town,  sir." 

I  sank  down  in  a  chair.  Presently  Kitty  came  in. 
She  was  laughing. 

"  Oh,  dear  1  "  she  said  ;  ' '  and  I  thought  you  were 
so  nice  and  considerate  in  pretending  not  to  see  it  1  " 
And  the  silly  little  woman  went  off  into  a  fit  of  gig- 
gling. 

Then  I  told  her  the  opinion  of  her  and  of  our  do- 
mestic happiness  which  Jack  Vincent  was  carrying 
away  with  him.  That  sobered  her  ;  and  we  began 
to  send  telegrams.  But  the  young  ruffian  (he  may 
break  his  heart  next  time,  and  welcome  I)  had  gone 
straight  to  the  club. 

When  I  go  there  now  they  ask  me,  sympathetic- 
ally, if  matters  are  "any  better?"  I  know  what 
they  mean.— Black  and  White. 


She  Recovered  the  Pin. 

"  It  was  the  queerest  thing,"  said  the  girl  at  the 
jewelry  counter  during  the  lull.  "  When  I  was  in  the 
other  store  uptown,  the  floor-walker  came  around  and 
told  us  all  to  look  out  for  these  people  that  go  around 
and  steal  because  they  can't  help  it.  I  was  kind  of 
green  then,  and  I  almost  put  my  eyes  out  looking  for 
them.  One  day  a  woman  came  to  the  counter,  and 
I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  her.  After  I  was 
through  with  the  party  I  was  waiting  on,  I  happened 
to  look  at  her  and  saw  her  take  a  gold-headed  hair- 
pin from  the  tray.  I  didn't  say  a  word,  but  I  found 
out  who  she  was.  That  night  I  went  right  over  to 
to  her  house  and  told  her  what  I  had  seen.  She 
tried  to  brazen  it  out,  but  I  was  too  much  for  her, 
and  finally  she  owned  up  that  she  had  taken  the  pin. 

"Did  you  have  her  arrested?"  asked  the  other 
girl. 

"  No,"  said  the  first  girl;  "but  I  made  her  give 
me  the  pin."  Then  she  turned  her  queenly  bead, 
pointed  to  something  glittering  in  her  hair,  and  asked 
proudly  :  "  Ain't  it  a  bute  ?  " — Buffalo  Express. 


The  Limit. 
"  Well,  yeronner,  I  tells  ye  how  it  wos  ;"  and  the 
prisoner  with  the  heavy  mustache  and  low-cut  waist- 
coat, who  was  charged  with  gambling  and  disturbing 
the  peace,  rose  from  his  chair  in  the  dock  to  secure 
better  oratorical  effect.  "  Ye  see,  I  sets  in  de  game 
for  t'ree  long  hours  by  de  Waterbury  an'  hoi's  han's 
like  feet.  Fact  is,  I  lose  me  nigh  ev'yfing  I  has  but 
me  repytation,  and  dat  was  no  cinch.  Den  de  odder 
bloke  opens  a  sweet  jack-pot,  and  me,  bein'  desprit, 
stayed  on  a  jack  an'  a  ace.  He  run  de  kyards  an'  I 
ketch  de  odder  t'ree  jacks,  an'  I  wos  layin'  on  down. 
Den  he  bets  a  few  an'  I  raises  'im,  an'  he  calls  me 
fer  nuttin  like  de  pot  was  wort'.  '  Two  pair,'  s'  I, 
t'inking  I'd  fool  hira  a  few.  'Two  pair,'  s'  'e  ; 
'  wot's  up?'  'Jacks  up,'  s'  I,  still  a-danglin'  im. 
'Jacks  up  here,'  s'  'e  ;  an'  den— well,  jedge,  ye  kin 
und'stan'  bow  't  was.  Somepin  hadda  be  did,  an' 
we  done  it." — Fuck. 


SONGS    FROM    THE    RIALTO. 

The  Plaint  of  a  Player. 
I  am  only  a  plain  play-actor  ; 

Of  my  talent  there's  no  denial ; 
But  I  never  have  been  a  factor 

In  any  divorce-court  trial. 
I've  never  done  much  eloping, 

My  name  is  from  scandal  clear, 
And  so  I've  given  up  hoping 

Of  getting  a  place  this  year. 

At  gory  encounters  fistic 

Men's  features  I  never  mar; 
My  taste  is  not  pugilistic  ; 

If  'twere,  I  might  be  a  "star." 
I  never  was  deft  at  diving 

In  watery  tanks  I  trow. 
And  so  I  am  vainly  striving 

To  get  an  engagement  now. 

I  never  ranked  high  with  a  gay  nine 

Of  players  on  diamond  fields. 
Nor  do  I  possess  a  canine 

Which  in  bulk  to  no  dog  yields. 
I'm  not  from  the  shows  variety  ; 

My  raiment  is  plain  to  see  ; 
I'm  noted  for  my  sobriety, 

So  the  managers  won't  have  me. 

When  dramatists'  words  I  utter, 

I  scorn  the  untimely  "gag "  ; 
And  the  slang  of  the  *'  bar  "  and  gutter, 

In  my  lines  I  decline  to  drag. 
My  methods  I  think  are  lawful 

Regarding  the  rights  and  wrongs ; 
And  into  a  death  scene  awful 

I  won't  put  topical  songs. 

But  truce  to  artistic  aiming  ; 
I'll  follow  a  scand'lous  course. 

My  suits  and  scarfs  shall  be  flaming, 
My  wife  shall  have  a  divorce. 

As"slugger"  I'll  make  advances. 
In  tragedy  "gag"  alway; 

Interpolate  songs  and  dances — 

And  then  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if 
some  manager  engaged  me  to  star  in  a  fire- 
engine  drama  or  a  tank  play. 

— Harry  B.  Smith. 

The  Other  One  was  Booth. 

Now,  by  the  rood,  as  Hamlet  says,  it  grieves  me  sore  to  say 

The  stage  is  not  as  once  it  was  when  I  was  wont  to  play. 

Tis  true  that  Irving,  dear  old  chap,  still  gives  a  decent 
show, 

And  Mansfield  and  young  Willard  really  act  the  best  they 
know; 

'Tis  true  Duse  and  Bernhardt,  for  we  mustn't  be  too  hard, 

Are  very  fair  for  women,  though,  of  course,  they  ought  to 
guard 

Against  some  bad  art-tendencies  ;  and  as  for  all  the  rest, 

There's  hardly  one,  I  may  say  none,  who  stands  the  artist's 
test. 

True  artists  are  a  rare,  rare  breed  ;  there  were  but  two,  for- 
sooth, 

In  all  my  time,  the  stage's  prime ;  and  the  other  one  was 
Booth. 

Why,  Mac — I  mean  Macready — but  we  always  called  him 

Mac; 
And  old  Ned   Forrest  used  to  say,  or  so  they  once  told 

Jack; 
Or,  that  is.  Jack  McCullough,  well,  this  is  what  they  said: 
There  were  but   two  who   really  knew  how  Shakespeare 

should  be  read.  * 

They  didn't  mean  the  younger  Kean  or  Jack  ;  and  so  it 

was  perhaps 
It  caused  a  litde  jealousy  among  the  lesser  chaps. 
They  said  that  Lawrence  Barrett  was  entitled  to  respect. 
And  as  for  Tom  Salvini,  well,  his  dago  dialect 
Would  never  do  for  Shakespeare ;  so  to  tell  the  simple  truth, 
There  were  only  two  men  in  it ;    and  the  other  one  was 

Booth. 

Don't  think  conceit  is  in  me  tongue :  'Tis  something  I  de- 
test; 

But  I  may  say  that  in  me  day  I've  figured  with  the  best. 

Why  Kalamazoo,  and  Oshkosh,  too,  and  Kankakee  as  well, 

Went  fairly  wild,  nor  man  nor  child  stirred  when  the  cur- 
tain fell. 

The  5.  R.  O.  was  hung  each  night ;  our  show  was  sucb  a 
rage 

They  took  the  ushers  off  the  floor  and  ushered  from  the 
stage! 

From  Kissimee  to  San  Louee,  from  Nawrleans  to  Duluth, 

Just  two  stars  hit  a  little  bit ;  and  the  other  one  was  Booth. 

I  liked  Ed  Booth,  for  he  was  such  a  royal  -hearted  fellow, 
We  never  had  a  jealousy.     When  be  put  on  Othello 
His  lago  was  much  like  mine,  likewise  his  stage  direction  ; 
But  what  cared   Ed  what  critics  said,  since  I  made  no  ob- 
jection? 
Ah,  me !     That  day  is  past ;  the  play  has  lost  its  honored 

station : 
Who  reads  aright  rage,  sorrow,  fright,  or  tragic  desolation  T 
Aye,  who  can  reach  to  Hamlet's  speech,  "  To  be  or  not  to 

be"! 
Or  shrieking  Macbeth's   "Never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at 

Or  Lear's  appeal :   "  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  sweet  Heavens, 

not  mad  !" 
Or  Shylock's  rage:  "I'll  have  me  bond!"     Ah,  me;  it 

makes  me  sad 
To  think  it  all,  and  then  recall  the  drama  of  me  youth. 
When  there  were  two  who  read  lines  true  ;  and  the  other 

one  was  Booth. 

— J.  Edmund  V.  Cooke  in  the  New  York  Sum. 


—  Ladies  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hais,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  slock.     Low  prices. 


For  Throat  Diseases  and  Coughs  use  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches.  Like  all  really  good  things,  they 
are  imitated.     The  genuine  are  soldonly  in  boxes. 


'  A  Gentleman  of  France"  at  Robertson's. 


"Almost  as 
Palatable  as  Milk" 

This  is  a  fact  with  regard 
to  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil.  The  difference 
between  the  oil,  in  its  plain 
state,  is  very  apparent.     In 

Scott's  Emulsion 

you  detect  no  fish-oil  taste. 
As  it  is  a  help  to  diges- 
tion there  is  no  after  effect 
except  good  effect.  Keep  in 
mind  that  Scott's  Emulsion 
is  the  best  promoter  of  flesh 
and  strength  known  to 
science. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  T.    AH  drngpifti. 


Good 

+0  eai"  are 

Sfi7(  better  fctfien 
tns.de    Wfffi 


fbrfhey  are 

fREE  from  Qre*SB 
and  arc  aasf/y  di- 
gz*red.jor'TrJingJ 
CAorTenina,  an<*  ai! 

£oo/(mo  purposes 
(pffOLEHE.    is  fceffei* 

and  Jburer*  maa  lard. 
REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANKS.  CO., 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,    NEW   YORK,    BOSTO."* 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

—  AT  THE  — 

MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

Sterling    Silver  Inlaid 

Spoons  and  Forks  will  be  exceedingly  Inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Also  a  full  line  of 
FANCY  PIECES  in  XIV  quality  plate, 
showing  beautiful  effects  In  gliding  and 
engraving. 


Cut  shows  where  silver  is  inlaid  belore  plating.  Positive 
proof  against  wear  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  and  handle. 
Stamped  on  back, 

E.    STERLING  INLAID.     HE. 


PACIFIC    COAST  SALESROOMS: 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Full  Line  of  Samples  on  Hand. 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 


February  26,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Prince  Mettemich  once  requested  an  autograph  of 
Alexandre  Dumas.  Dumas  wrote  in  his  best  round 
hand:  "  Received  from  Prince  Mettemich  twenty- 
Bve  bottles  of  his  oldest  Johannisberg."  Mettemich 
sent  the  wine  with  a  good  grace. 


Whether  an  epithet  is  libelous  or  not  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  alone.  There  is  a  pleasant  story 
of  an  English  gentleman  rushing  into  his  frieud's 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  exclaiming  :  "  Quick  ! 
quick !  that  scoundrel  Jones  is  in  Chancery  Lane, 
and  I  want  a  list  of  all  the  abusive  names  I  can  call 
him  without  risk  of  prosecution." 


General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  was  noted  for  bis 
secretiveness.  At  Manassas  Junction,  in  1861,  one 
of  the  men  who  did  not  clearly  understand  his  posi- 
tion asked  General  Beauregard  about  certain  big 
guns  that  had  just  arrived  from  Richmond.  Beaure- 
gard replied  :  "  Young  man,  if  the  coat  on  my  back 
knew  the  secrets  o£  my  heart,  I  would  cut  it  in 
pieces."  _ 

Father  Healey,  of  Bray,  one  of  the  very  few  avowed 
Unionist  priests  in  Ireland,  has  been  known  for  a  long 
while  past  as  a  wit.  The  other  day,  an  ardent  politi- 
cian asked  his  reverence,  "  What  do  you  think  now, 
father,  Mr.  Tim  Healy  will  be  in  the  first  Irish 
parliament,  lord  chancellor,  attorney -general,  or 
what?  "  "  Shure,  he  will  be  a  very  old  man,"  was 
the  reply. 

At  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  they  tell  this 
story  of  an  English  professor.  While  marking  his 
class  at  the  end  of  a  recitation,  a  cadet  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  room  craned  his  neck  eagerly  to  see  what 
had  fallen  to  his  lot.  The  professor  saw  the  move- 
ment, and,  removing  his  glasses,  said  :  "  Mr.  Blank, 
your  mark  is  entirely  too  small  to  be  seen  at  such  a 
great  distance." 

The  other  day  (says  the  Valdosta,  Ga.,  Telescope), 
a  young  negro  girl  was  met  by  an  old  negro  woman, 
and  the  usual  salutations,  with  by  questions  as  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  families  were  passed. 
"  Does  you  mammy  still  take  in  washing?"  asked 
the  older.  "Yes'm,"  replied  the  younger;  "she 
been   doing  washing  for   Mr.  Blank  down  here  at 

Mrs. boarding-house,  but  he  says  times  is  too 

hard  to  have  clothes  washed  ;  and  I  dunno  what  she 
gwine  to  do  now." 

Said  Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice  recently  :  "  The  re- 
mark in  the  Bible  about  not  muzzling  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  grain  always  appeals  to  me.  It  re- 
minds me  of  one  of  the  first  tasks  I  ever  did.  I  was 
hired  by  a  baker  at  fifty  cents  a  day  to  pick  the 
stems  and  stones  from  a  quantity  of  dried  currants. 
Now,  that  is  labor  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  appeal  to  a  boy,  but,  do  you  mind,  the 
man  made  me  whistle  '  Yankee  Doodle  '  every  min- 
ate  of  the  time  I  was  at  work." 

A  New  York  lady  met,  in  Paris,  M.  Aude,  now 
attached  to  the  French  Legation  in  Washington. 
"  Have  you  zee  beecercle  in  Amairka?"  he  asked. 
When  she  comprehended  what  it  was  he  wished  to 
know,  she  informed  him  that  the  bicycle  bad  reached 
these  wilds  and  had  already  become  a  favorite  instru- 
ment of  torture.  He  next  asked  :  "  Zen  I  can  take 
ze  leetle  run  on  ze  beecercle  from  Washton  to 
Phildelph  and  back  before  dinnair,  ri  est-ce-fas  f  " 
"  That  depends  on  how  often  a  week  you  dine,"  said 
the  lady,  blandly. 

In  the  early  days  of  George  the  Fourth's  reign,  a 
stock-broker  of  some  eminence,  one  of  the  "  chosen 
people,"  often  transacted  affairs  with  Rothschild  ; 
but  on  one  occasion  the  business  on  the  exchange 
which  he  had  to  transact  was  on  so  small  a  scale  that 
he  took  it  to  a  less  famous  house.  Somehow  or 
other,  Rothschild  heard  that  he  had  done  so,  and  the 
next  time  they  met  rebuked  bim  by  asking  why 
he  had  not  come  to  him.  "Oh,  sir,"  replied  the 
broker,  "  I  thought  a  matter  of  eighteen  pence 
too  small  to  bring  here."  "Ah,  but  bishness  is 
bishness,"  returned  the  great  man. 

Some  years  ago  an  old  deacon  in  Pennsylvania 
was  very  self-willed,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
made  endless  trouble  in  church.  After  some  years 
they  got  started  again,  but  another  row  soon  broke 
out.  At  last  the  church  clerk  got  up  and  said : 
"  Brethren  and  sisters,  I  wish  Deacon  Jones  was  in 
hell."  The  new  pastor  and  the  members  were  hor- 
rified, and  the  pastor  said  :  "  Brother  Smith,  such  a 


remark  is  unkind  and  unchristian.  Why  do  you  use 
such  expressions  about  a  brother?"  "  Well,  pastor," 
he  replied,  "  I  calculate  if  Deacon  Jones  was  in  hell 
about  six  months,  he  would  bust  it  up." 


In  the  recent  efforts  of  a  charitable  woman  to 
carry  consolation  and  comfort  in  the  houses  of  the 
distressed  (says  the  Evening  Sun),  a  crippled  old 
woman  was  found,  who  resisted  all  importunities 
that  she  had  anything  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
One  mercy  and  another  were  suggested  to  her  as 
reasons  why  she  should  at  least  express  herself  as 
having  something  for  which  she  should  be  grateful. 
All  these  she  promptly  declined.  Finally,  as  her 
visitor  was  about  to  give  up  the  search,  the  old 
woman  said  :  "  Yes,  there  is  wan  thing  that  I  fer- 
got.  I've  got  wan  thing  for  to  be  thankful.  I've  got 
two  toofs  in  me  head  and  they  bites  opposite." 


A  thing  of  beauty  is  not  a  joy  forever,  nor  even 
worth  looking  at,  unless  its  creator  is  guaranteed 
(writes  James  Payn  in  the  Illustrated  London  News); 
and  a  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  ever  so 
hideous  and  out  of  perspective,  and  yet  be  priceless 
if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  by  an  "  old  master."  That 
most  delightful  of  English  painters,  Constable,  has  a 
"manner,"  it  seems,  that  is  easy  to  be  imitated. 
Some  years  ago,  there  were  two  most  excellent  pict- 
ures on  view  under  his  name — but  not  guaranteed — 
in  a  well-known  auction-room.  Nobody  denied  their 
attractions,  but  they  had  never  been  engraved,  which 
aroused  suspicion.  They  were  protected  by  a 
wooden  barrier,  but  on  the  very  day  before  the  sale, 
a  Jew  picture- dealer,  more  enterpiising  than  polite, 
pushed  a  dirty  thumb-nail  into  the  canvas,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  S'help  me  Moses,  if  the  paint  ain't  wet  I " 


A  New  York  city  broker,  whose  home  is  in  New 
Jersey,  was  obliged  to  lose  a  day  from  his  business, 
so  he  sent  word  to  his  clerk  at  the  office  to  let  bim 
know  by  cipher  telegram  something  of  the  day's 
transactions.  The  hours  wore  on,  but  no  telegram 
appeared,  and  the  broker  began  to  be  mystified  at 
the  unaccountable  negligence  of  his  faithful  clerk. 
The  telegraph  office  was  a  mile  from  his  home,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  for  the 
messenger,  who  did  not  come.  Next  morning  the 
unhappy  suburbanite  stopped  on  his  way  to  the  sta- 
tion to  make  inquiries  at  the  telegraph  office  for  his 
missing  telegram.  The  operator  was  an  old  town 
gossip,  with  an  interest  in  everybody's  affairs,  and 
greeted  his  visitor  in  neighborly  fashion.  "  Good 
morning,  sir;  all  well,  I  hope?"  "  Yes,  all  right. 
I  say,  didn't  you  get  a  telegram  for  me  yesterday  ?  " 
"Telegram  for  you?  Well,  let  me  see.  Why,  yes, 
1  believe  I  did  ;  but  I  couldn't  make  nothing  out  of 
it,  so  I  didn't  think  'twas  worth  while  to  send  it  up  I  " 


Flaccid  Muscles  Grow  Strong, 

Weak,  aitentuated  frames  acquire  sound,  healthy 
flesh,  woe-begone,  hollow  faces  fill  out  and  become 
cheerful  when  Hosleiter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  used  as 
a  stomachic  to  improve  digestion  and  assimilation. 
Moreover,  it  cores  bilious  and  kidney  troub'e,  and 
protects  the  system  against  malaria  and  chronic 
rheumatism.     Use  it  systematically. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  fifing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive,  'therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 


A  Great  Secret 

Underlies  the  principle  that  has  brought  success  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk,  and  this  partly  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  competitors  do  not  successfully  imitate 
it.    Thirty  years  in  the  lead. 


—Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1894. 

-The    Leading  American   Seed    Catalogue. 


v  A  handsome  book  of  172  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs 
r  and  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.     Many  new  features  for  1894 
0  Noteworthy  Novelties  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Original,  interesting  and  instructive 
0  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow.     Mailed  free  to  all  who  plant  fp 
a  seeds  ;   to  others,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  actual  cost  per  copy,  a 

{W.  Atlee   Burpee  &   Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.* 
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OIC©   ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar4  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
'OUISVIUE.  Kt.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


W  National  Prize 

f  16,600 

"  SIX  GOLD 

MEDALS  £^ 


Vienna, 

Paris, 

Nice, 

etc 
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THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE   ONLY   LINE   RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with    Pullman 
Buffet  Sleepine-Cars,  Free  lie- 

cliuing-Chair  Care. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLOlb  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with.  Direct  Routes  to 
CHICAGO      THE    WOKLD's    FAIR    CITT 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeRUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

i2i  California  St..  San  Francisco. 
H.   C.  TOWNSEND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW   YORK: 


Teutonic March  7th 

Britannic March  14th 

Majestic March  21st 

Germanic March  38th 


Teutonic April  4th 

Britannic April  nth 

Majestic April  18th 

Germanic April  25th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  S40  and  545.  Steerage 
rickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


leave      I         From  Jan.  27,  1894. 


7.00  a.    Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

East 

7.00  A.     Benicia,Vacavule,§Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis. . 
7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone, 
Sacramento,     Marysville,    Red 

Bluff,  and  *Orovule 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

9.00  a.    Stockton • 

t  10.00  a.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San   Jos4     I 

*  12.00  u.    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". .     * 

*  1. 00  P.     Sacramento  River  Steamers * 

4.00  p.     Martinez,    San    Ramon,   Vallejo, 

Naoa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

4.00  P.  Benicia,  Vacavflle.  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knight's 
Landing.  Marysvult,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

4.30  P.     Niles,   Livermore,  and   San  Jose* 

5- 00  P.  Martinez,  Stockton,  Modesto, 
Merced,  and  Fresno 

5.00  P.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

5.00  P.  Santa  Fe*  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

6.00  P.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

6.00  p.  Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\. 
t     7 .  00  p.     Vallejo t 

7.00  p.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.45  A. 
7-15  P. 
6.15   P. 

4.15  r. 


8.45  '- 
8-45  r. 
6.15  p. 
6.15  p. 
9.00  p. 


IO.45    A- 
3-45   A. 


IO.45   *. 

IO.45  A. 
9-45  A. 
7-45  A. 
8-45    P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 


4-15  p- 
t  n. 45  P- 


Newark,   Centerville,    San    Jose, 

Felton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa 

Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose", 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 

Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

Newark.  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos 

Hunters*      Train      for     Newark, 

Alviso,  San  Jose,    Los  Gatos, 

and  Way  Stations J    7.20  p. 


6.20   F. 


11.50  A. 
9-5°  a. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  TownBendSts. 


6.45  a.    San    Jose,    New   Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

10.40  a.    San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 

12.25  P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

*  2.20  P.     San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 

*  3.30   P.     San    Jose    and     principal    Way 

Stations 

*  4.25  P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

5 .  10  P.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

6 .  30  r.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

t  n.45  p-    P^o    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations 


6.26  p. 
5.06  p. 
4-15   P. 


■  IO.40  A. 

9-47  A. 

*  8.06  A. 

*  8.48  A. 
6-35  a. 

t    7.20  r. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  m„    *ia.3o 

Ji.oo    *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and  *6.oo   p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *9.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.    m.,    t 12.00   *I2.3o 

2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5-oo  p.  m. 


a  far  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     %  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
jj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
"I  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.  Line  to   New  York,    via  Panama* 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Jose February  28th 

SS.  Acapulco March  8th 

SS.  Colon March  19th 

SS.  San  Juan March  28th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China  Line  for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA : 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro.... Thursday,  March  8,  at  3  r.  m. 

City-  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  at  3  p.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAP  A**  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OP   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Oceanic,  .(via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  February  87 

Gaelic Tueoday,  Blarch  20 

Belglc Thursday.  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Paofc  Mail  Stramship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  302  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  GenT  Passenger  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
0  a.  M.,  January  10,  25,  February  9,  24,  March  n,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.     For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays.  9   a.  m.     For  New-port,    Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  3  a.  m.     For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,   Port    Los    Angeles    (Los   Angeles).   Rcdondo   (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  dav  at  n  a.  m. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each   montii 
Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  G 
No.  10  Marke*  Street.  S 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  26,  1894. 


It  has  been  lately  announced  that  "Jim  the  Pen- 
man "  is  "  the  play  of  the  decade."  When  one  con- 
siders that  a  decade  is  but  ten  years  and  that  plays 
are  produced  slcwly,  this  is  not  such  a  high  compli- 
ment as  it  looks  at  the  first  glimpse.  Yet  it  puts 
"Jim  the  Penman"  above  "  Alabama,"  "  Shenan- 
doah," "  The  Wife,"  "The  Henrietta,"  and  "  Beau 
Brummel"  in  this  country;  above  "The  Silver 
King,"  "  Saints  and  Sinners,"  "  The  Dancing  Girl," 
"  Becket,"  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  "Sweet 
Lavender,"  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  and 
"Captain  Swift"  in  England;  above  man'yofSar- 
dou's  and  some  of  Dumas's  plays  in  France. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  interest  of  Sir 
Charles  Young's  play.  It  is  better  than  a  good  de- 
tective story,  for  the  action  is  more  rapid,  and  the 
author,  being  conversant  with  the  environment  of 
refined  life  and  the  manners  and  style  of  refined 
people,  has  surrounded  his  thrilling  plot  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  high  life.  Though  the  theme  is  essen- 
tially of  the  blood-and-thunder  order,  the  play  has 
nothing  of  the  melodrama  in  it.  The  embrogb'o, 
which,  written  out  in  cold  blood,  would  sound  as  if 
it  had  been  stolen  from  the  works  of  Gaboriau  or 
Anna  Katherine  Green,  is  treated  with  such  subdued 
vigor  and  artistic  delicacy  that  the  play  is  entirely 
lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  melodrama  into  that  of 
legitimate  art. 

This  drama— which  has  held  the  stage  better  than 
any  of  its  compeers,  unless,  perhaps,  "Saints  and 
Sinners" — went  through  some  vicissitudes  before  it 
finally  found  its  way  to  the  boards.  For  months 
after  it  was  finished,  Sir  Charles  Young  carried  it 
about  with  him,  not  daring  to  offer  it  to  any  man- 
ager, and  feeling  that  the  unusual  and  startling 
nature  of  the  story  would  exclude  it  from  any  stage. 
Finally  he  summoned  up  enough  courage  to  tender 
it  to  the  Kendals.  In  Mrs.  Kendal's  little  book  of 
reminiscences,  she  tells  of  her  opinions  of  the  piece 
when  she  handed  it  back  to  her  husband,  assuring 
him  it  would  not  do  at  all.  She  found  fault  with  it 
as  unnatural,  thinking  that  the  device  by  which  the 
Penman  betrayed  himself  was  far-fetched,  and  that 
the  whole  story  was  overdrawn  and  overcolored. 
The  immaculate  Madge  bows  her  head,  and 
admits  that  she  was  not  inspired  by  her  usual 
shrewd  business  insight  when  she  rejected  "the 
play  of  the  decade." 

The  plausibility  with  which  the  story  of  the  Pen- 
man's career  is  told,  the  skill  with  which  the  plot  is 
wrought  out  and  worked  up  to  the  tragic  finale,  blinds 
the  auditor  to  the  defects  upon  which  this  cunning 
embroglio  is  built  up.  "Jim  the  Penman,"  like  most 
plays  which  turn  upon  points  of  law,  business  mat- 
ters, the  making  and  discovering  of  wills,  the  finding 
of  lost  heirs,  the  inheriting  of  unclaimed  fortunes,  is 
full  of  improbable  if  not  impossible  circumstances. 
It  has  been  said  that  if  an  efficient  lawyer  chose  to 
spend  the  time,  he  could  have  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  that  three-fourths  of  the  plays  founded  upon 
points  of  law  were  full  of  errors  and  impossibilities. 
Singularly  enough,  this  inaccuracy  and  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  playwright  is  passed  over  by  the  critic 
in  silence,  the  idea  evidently  being  that  when  an  in- 
teresting play  is  written,  a  person  must  not  scrutinize 
the  foundation  too  closely.  Be  thankful  for  the  good 
story,  and  do  not  bother  about  the  detail. 

Jim  the  Penman's  most  daring  forgery,  which 
agitates  the  tranquil  atmosphere  of  even  James 
Ralston's  happy  home,  is  brilliantly  successful.  A 
forged  check  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so — 
the  exact  amount  is  not  of  moment — is  presented  to 
a  St.  Louis  bank  by  an  unknown  man  and  promptly 
cashed.  By  the  time  the  forgery  is  discovered,  the 
man  and  the  money  have  disappeared.  This  is  a 
startling  instance  of  the  trusting  nature  of  St.  Louis 
bank-cashiers.  Later  on.  Lord  Drelincourt's  family 
diamonds  disappear  mysteriously,  an  unknown  man, 
presenting  a  forged  order  for  the  diamonds,  carries 
them  off  from  the  bank  where  they  have  been  stored. 
Without  this  simplicity  on  the  part  of  bank  officials, 
"  the  play  of  the  decade  "  could  not  have  been,  and 
the  English-speaking  world  of  two  continents  could 
never  have  become  so  intimate  with  the  vie  intime 
of  the  gentleman  forger. 

Another  point  in  this  much  discussed  drama — over 
which  the  critics  have  furiously  raged  together — is 
the  device  by  which  the  Penman  betrays  himself  to 
his  wife.  James  Ralston,  asked  by  Nina  to  put  ber 
name  down  in  a  book  of  subscription  for  a  certain 
amount,  in  a  moment  of  absence  of  mind  writes 
the  forged  signature  which  has  wrecked  the  lives  of 
Nina  and  Louis  Percival.  Nina,  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  forged  letter  in  her  pocket,  realizes  in 
a  suden  flash  of  dizzying  light  who  wrote  and 
the  letters  which  separated  her  from  Per- 
The  situation  has  seemed  to  some  far-fetched  ; 


to  others,  extremely  ingenious  and  dramatic.  It  is 
possible,  though  not  probable.  Where  it  strikes  the 
spectator  of  many  plays  as  particularly  commend- 
able is  in  its  originality.  In  nine  plays  out  of  ten, 
in  which  such  a  situation  would  arise,  discovery 
would  be  made  by  betrayal  or  confession  in  conver- 
sation. This  silent  discovery,  with  the  long  moment 
of  still,  tense  contemplation,  during  which  the  spec- 
tator may  imagine  Nina's  swift,  illuminating  survey 
of  the  past,  is  a  scene  conceived  in  the  purest  dra- 
matic spirit.  True  dramatic  insight  will  induce  the 
playwright  to  give  the  key,  the  introduction  to  the 
situation,  letting  the  spectator's  imagination  have 
some  play.  If  Nina's  thoughts  had  been  spoken  as 
they  flashed  backward  in  broken  sequence  from 
point  to  point  of  suspicion  and  conviction,  a  great 
stage  moment  would  have  been  belittled. 

Apart  from  the  enthralling  charm  of  the  story, 
the  central  figure  of  "  Jim  the  Penman  "  is  particu- 
larly interesting.  The  gentleman  robber  is  a 
creature  invested  with  singular  charm  of  thrilling 
romance.  It  has  always  been  so.  The  robber 
barons  on  the  Rhine  are  by  far  the  most  interesting 
people  in  German  his'.ory.  The  pirates  on  the 
Spanish  Main  have  the  sympathy  of  every  one  who 
has  ever  perused  the  accounts  of  their  thrilling  ad- 
ventures. Emissaries  of  justice  who  tried  to  catch  and 
punish  them  were  miserable  beings  of  small  minds 
and  cowardly  spirits.  As  for  the  buccaneers,  once 
one  falls  under  the  spell  of  the  story  of  the  bucca- 
neers, the  mere,  plain,  dull,  respectable  people  of 
history  will  hereafter  be  regarded  with  a  tolerant, 
pitying  contempt. 

Though  thieving  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  things 
a  gentleman  may  not  do  and  retain  the  respect 
of  the  community,  yet  the  gentleman  robber  is  as 
picturesque  and  romantic  a  personality  as  the  knight 
who  went  to  the  Crusades.  Could  anything  be  more 
romantic  than  a  highwayman?  than  Beau  Brocade? 
than  the  dreadful  Doones  ?  Next  in  picturesque  in- 
terest to  such  a  gory,  pistol-decked  figure  as  Morgan 
the  Buccaneer  would  come  one  of  the  lordly  gentle- 
men of  the  road — splendid,  dashing  fellows,  who 
went  to  church  every  Sunday  morning  and  every 
Sunday  night — masked  and  with  long,  black  pistols 
in  their  belts,  robbing  and  murdering  on  Hounslow 
Heath. 

The  modern  gentleman  robber  made  his  debut  in 
fiction  and  on  the  stage  at  very  much  the  same  time. 
Some  lady  novelists  presented  him  to  the  public  in 
cheap,  paper-covered  editions,  and  so  well  de- 
scribed the  peaceful  domesticity  of  his  life,  the  per- 
fectly conventional  and  natural  aspect  of  himself 
and  his  home,  that  one  began  to  wonder  if  half  the 
people  whom  one  knew  were  not,  after  all,  members 
of  some  great  gang  of  burglars,  well  organized  and 
working  together  with  placid  harmony  and  peace. 
His  first  modern  appearance  on  the  stage  was  as 
"  The  Spider"  in  "  The  Silver  King,"  an  irresistibly 
fascinating  creature,  who  went  to  fashionable  din- 
ners and  balls,  was  the  esteemed  companion  of 
lords  and  dukes,  the  admired  of  duchesses  and 
countesses,  and,  between  his  brilliant  appearances 
in  society,  managed  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
by  breaking  open  a  few  safes,  robbing  jewel-chests, 
and  absconding  with  the  family  silver. 

Jim  the  Penman  was  a  less  melodramatic  but  quite 
as  interesting  a  figure  as  "  The  Spider."  Instead 
of  being  of  secondary  importance  in  the  play,  he 
was  the  leading  character.  The  gentleman  burglar 
and  forger,  about  whom  there  was  now  such  a  stir- 
ring of  public  curiosity,  was  suddenly  brought  before 
the  theatre-going  world  with  startling  truthfulness 
and  artistic  finish.  The  type  that  novelist  and  play- 
wright had  been  lightly  sketching,  in  hesitating  in- 
decision, now  appeared  a  fully  drawn,  completely 
filled-in  character.  A  figure,  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  picturesque  danger  and  excitement,  a 
type  in  which  the  novel-reading  public  were  just  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  breathless  and  tingling  interest, 
was  of  a  sudden  placed  upon  the  stage  in  finished 
and  perfected  completeness. 

The  Palmer  Company  have  given  a  performance 
of  "Jim  the  Penman  "  as  fine  as  any  performance  of 
any  play  ever  given  in  this  country.  Since  then  they 
have  lost  one  or  two  of  their  most  accomplished 
members.  Still  the  performance  on  Monday  would 
have  been  as  admirable  as  everything  else  this  fin- 
ished troupe  gives,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortu- 
nate catastrophe  which  overtook  them.  It  was  but 
natural  that  the  performers  should  not  be  up  to  the 
mark  and  that  the  hastily  repaired  breach  in  the  cast 
should  be  noticeable.  Everything  the  Palmer  Com- 
pany gives  is  good,  and  "Jim  the  Penman,"  consid- 
ering the  disadvantages  under  which  the  manage- 
ment and  the  actors  labored,  was  much  better  than 
what  might  have  been  expected,  even  from  a  com- 
pany which  leads  one  to  look  for  such  a  high  level  of 
excellence. 

The  volatile  nature  of  San  Francisco  audiences 
must  be  a  thing  to  fill  a  theatrical  manager  with 
despair.  That  the  Palmer  Company  have  played  to 
poor  houses  is  a  most  astonishing  state  of  things. 
Outside  the  Henry  Irving  season  and  Coquelin 
and  Hading,  nothing  so  good  as  the  plays  given 
by  this  company — "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  and 
"The  Dancing  Girl  "  especially — have  been  seen  in 
San  Francisco  since  Daly's  last  visit.  This  will  en- 
tirely explode  that  little  fiction  about  the  dramatic 
taste  of  San  Francisco  audiences  being  so  fine  and 
cultivated.  In  a  city  where  "Sinbad"  and  a  Hoyt 
farce  can  pack  the  theatre,  while  the  finest  stock 


company  in  the  United  Slates  can  play  to  poor 
houses,  the  less  said  about  the  high-cultured  taste  of 
the  audiences  the  better. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 
of  Art  last  Thursday  evening  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  He  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Lobe-Barnet,  soprano,  Mme.  Christine  de  la  Mothe, 
contralto,  Mrs.  Marie  Hyde-Keeley,  organist,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Smith,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Henry  Strauss, 
accompanist.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  en- 
joyed the  following  programme : 

Organ,  "  Offertoire  in  E  flat,"  Wely,  Mrs.  Marie  Hyde- 
Keeley  ;  song,  "Tell  Her  1  Love  Her  So,"  De  Faye,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Smith  ;  violin  solo,  "  Intermezzo,"  Brahms,  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman  ;  song,  "  Forbidden  Music,"  Gastaldon, 
Mrs.  Alice  Lobe-Barnet ;  song.  Mme.  de  ]a  Modie  ;  organ, 
"Village  Harvest  Home,"  Spinney,  Mrs.  Mane  Hyde- 
Keeley;  songs,  (a)  "  But  Once  the  Hour  Approaches," 
Bohm,  (b)  "bid  Me  to  Live,"  Hatton,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Smith  ;  violin  solo,  nocturne,  op.  9,  No.  2,  Chopin-Wil- 
helmj,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  ;  song,  "You."  Robyn,  Mrs. 
Alice  Lobe-Barnet ;  song,  "  The  Vesper  Hour  "  (with  boys' 
choral  obligate),  Beresford,  Mme.  Christine  de  la  Mothe ; 
organ  solo,  "Andante  tranquillo,"  Smart,  Mrs.  Marie 
Hyde-Keeley. 

The  twelfth  and  final  concert  of  the  series  will  take 

place  next  Thursday  evening. 


A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  thirty-fifth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  took 
place  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  well  attended. 
The  following  programme  was  presented  : 

Quintet  for  strings  in  G  minor,  (/)  allegro,  (2)  menuetto, 
(3)  adagio,  (4)  allegro,  Messrs.  Beel,  Wismer,  Jaulus,  Hein- 
2en,  and  Heine  ;  song,  *'  My  Dream,"  Tosti,  Mr.  Andrew 
Bogart ;  "  Chaconne,"  (for  violin  solo).  Bach,  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel;  song,  "Winds  in  the  Trees,"  Goring  Thomas,  Mr. 
Andrew  Bogart ;  "Terzetto,"  (for  two  violins  and  viola). 
Messrs.  Beel,  Wismer,  and  Jaulus. 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestral  Society  will  give  a 
benefit  concert  next  Wednesday  evening  at  Metro- 
politan Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Hermann  Brandt. 
The  society  consists  entirely  of  amateur  instrument- 
alists, and  has  been  in  existence  nearly  fifteen 
years.  During  part  of  that  time  it  has  been  the 
only  organization  in  the  city  attempting  anything 
like  high-class  orchestral  concerts.  Now  that  there 
is  a  revival  of  professional  orchestras,  the  Philhar- 
monic finds  the  revenue  derived  from  its  list  of  sub- 
scribing members  inadequate  to  meet  its  current  ex- 
penses, hence  the  necessity  for  a  benefit.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  programme.  Heir  Gruenauer,  of 
the  Vienna  Prater  Orchestra,  will  play  'cello  solos. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  February  27th,  at  Metro- 
politan Hall,  the  Harmony  Choral  Union  will  tender 
a  benefit  to  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd,  who  has  successfully 
built  up  and  directed  the  society  for  three  years. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  voices  in  the  union 
will  compare  most  favorably  with  the  old  English  or- 
ganizations, where  Mr.  Lloyd  received  his  first 
lessons  in  choral  work.  Assisting  the  beneficiary  and 
the  union  will  be  Miss  Lena  Hochmeister,  Miss 
Millie  Flynn,  Miss  Ethel  Canfield,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Doane,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  and  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller,  Mr.  F.  Dellepiane, 
and  the  -ioliarj  Quartet. 


Guillaume  Sauvlet,  the  well-known  composer  and 
pianist,  will  give  a  concert  at  Union  Square  Hall  next 
Tuesday  evening,  assisted  by  some  excellent  talent. 
Mr.  Sauvlet  and  the  Chevalier  de  Kontski  will  play 
the  "Grand. Duo"  from  "The  Huguenots,"  the 
Henry  Heyman  Quartet  will  assist,  and  the  others 
volunteering  are  Mrs.  A.  Abbey,  Miss  Edna  Groves, 
Miss  Sadii  Austin.  Miss  Daisy  Cressy.  Miss  Maud 
Buneman,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Fonda.  Miss  Allyce  Whitby, 
Mr.  A.J.  Purnell,  and  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Eppinger. 


The  third  of  the  first  series  of  concerts  given  by 
Nathan  Landsberger  and  Samuel  G.  Fleishman  has 
been  postponed  until  Wednesday  evening,  March 
7th,  as  the  manuscript  of  an  original  work  from 
Europe  has  not  arrived  in  lime  for  the  date  previ- 
ously announced,  February  28th. 


The  Sunday  concerts  of  the  Vienna  Prater  Or- 
chestra are  a  novelty  in  this  city,  and,  judging  from 
the  audiences  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  the  public  like 
them.  The  conceits  will  be  continued  throughout 
Lent. 


The  doorkeepers  of  Congress  are  often  required 
to  be  purblind.  A  few  years  ago  every  one  in  the 
Senate  chamber  was  astonished  to  see  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  on  the  floor  one  day.  The  door- 
keeper afterward  confessed  that  Senator  Evarts  had 
introduced  the  doctor,  with  a  wink,  as  "  My  new 
private  secretary." 


The  real  ice  skating-rink  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavil- 
ion grows  in  popularity.  There  is  no  more  exhila- 
rating sport  than  skating  on  ice,  and  those  who  are 
simply  spectators  enjoy  a  visit,  too,  for  the  fancy 
skating  and  polo  on  ice  are  very  interesting  to  watch. 


The  Cafe  Riche  management  will  give  a  reception 
dinner  this  evening  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  grounds. 


—  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


TTVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Second  Week  and  a  Wiener  !     The  Melodramatic 
Spectacular  Burlesque, 

MISTER    MONTE    CRISTO  ! 

Up  to  Date  and  Away  Ahead. 
Popular  Prices ,25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  February  26th.     Tenth  Week  of 

A.  M.  PALMER'S  COMPANY. 

First  production  here  of  the  powerful  drama 
(from  the  German) 

THE   PRICE   OF   SILENCE  ! 

Monday,  March  5th— Last  week  of  the  Palmer  Co. 


STOCKWELL'S    THEATRE. 

James  O'Neill Lessee 


Commencing  Sunday  Evening,  February  25th, 

MR.    JAMES    O'NEILL 

virginius: 

For  the  first  time  in  this  city. 
Week  of  March  5th  . .  .The  Prince  of  Ulster. 


NEW    ALCAZAR. 


A  Tremendous  Success.  It  was  what  Frisco  Wanted. 
A  High-Class  Vaudeville  Theatre.  (No 
Smoking  or  Drinking.)  Hundreds  Turned  Away. 
Jammed  to  the  Doors  with  the  Elite  of  the  City. 

Monday,  Feb.  19,  The  Marvelous,  Phenomenal,  Enchanting 


jfr  e  ivr 


HAMRUBGH£TTA!  Tbe  EqtiopUtlc  Marvel 

Also  20— ARTISTS— 20.      Making  this  one  of  the 
strongest  companies    of   the   day.      Every   Evening   and 
Grand  Matinees  Saturday  and  iunday. 
Reserved  Seats 25  and  50  cents 


THE    VIENNA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 


VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 


THE    IMPERIAL 


Vienna    Prater    Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.      Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  3  to  11  p.  m. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph   Hall. 

23T  The  Finest  Caistne   in  the  City   of  San 
Francisco. 


VISION  SQUARE  HALL. 

421  Post  Street. 

Tuesday  Evening February  27th 

G-Xl^.Z^Z>  CONCERT 

—  TO    BE   GIVEN    BY  — 

GUILLAUME     SAUVLET 

COMPOSER  AND  PIANIST, 

—  ASSISTED    BY  — 

Mrs.  A.  Abbey,   Miss  Edna  Groves,  Miss  Sadie  Austin. 

Miss  Daisy  Cressy,  Miss   Maud  Buneman,  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Fonda,  Miss  Allyce  Whitby,  Chevalier  A.  de  Kontski, 

A.  I.  Purnell,  Jos.  L.  Eppinger,  and  the  Henry  Hejman 

String  Quartet. 

Tickets,  81.00.     On  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.*s, 
cor.  Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts.,  February  24th.  26th,  and  27th. 


METROPOLITAN  TEMPLE. 

Tuesday  Evening February  37th 

THE  HARMONY  CHORAL  UNION  (100  Voices) 

■Will  tender  a  complimentary  bene- 
fit to  their  conductor, 

MR.  ROBERT    LLOYD 


Miss  Millie  Flynn,  Miss  Lena  Hachmcister,  Mas  Ethel 
Canfield.  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Doane.  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller,  Mr.  F.  Delle- 
piane, and  the  .Eolian  Quartet. 

Tickets BO  cents 


■  Marcella"  at  Robertson's. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 
A    LARGE    POND    FROZEN    DAILY  ! 

REAL  ICE  SKATING 

DAILY— From  2  to  5  and  7:30  to  10:30  r.  M. 

SUNDAYS — I-rom  2  to  5  and  7:30  to  10:30  P.  M. 

For  LADIKS  and  their  Escorts  exclusively  —  Daily 
(except  Sundays)  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  M.,  and  Thursday 
Afternoons  from  3  to  5. 

FANCY    SKATINC  ! 

FINE    MUSIC  ! 

SKATES    FOR    ALL ! 

General  Admission 25  cents 

Instruction  in  Lcarniog  to  Skate.  Fkke. 

DAILY,   644   MARKET    STREET 

CHRON'ICLE    BUILDING. 
NINTH     WEEK. 

"A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  HAREM." 

Reifsky's  famous  $60,003  painting,  exhibited  in  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Kairto 

Over  300,000  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Monday,  i  to  5 — Exclusively  for  Ladies. 
On  view  daily,  from  8  a    m   to  10  p.m.     Admission,  25  cents. 

JOHN    MUMMY'S    SI00.000    PAINTING 
CUSTER'S  LAST  RALLY 

The  greatest    battle    Pkture   of   the  century,   and   the 
only    SIOUX     INDIANS     on    exhibition    in     U.-.- 
United  Stales 
HISTORY    BUILDING,    733    MARKET   ST. 

10  A.  M.  to  lO  P.  M.  Dally. 
Admission 25  cents 


February  26,  1894. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  1b  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  .Earth- 
quake-proof. Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  hath  and.  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CRATEFUL-COM  FORTI NC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,    London,  England. 


STUDY  ^Stfi"™" 

\  ■  *■ '  u  ■     SPRAGUE    , 

LAW    Correspondence 


AT 


School  of  Law. 

(Incorporated.) 


particulars 

J.  Cotner.  Jr..  Sec'y, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No.  33  Telephone  Bds 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

fcAre  just  what  every. 
I  sower  needs.  The  mer- 1 
J  its  of  Perry's  Seeds  I 
form  the  foundation  up- 
on which  has  been  built  the 
largest  seed  business  in  the  world. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  latest  farming  knowledge.  Free 
for  the  asking. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  31,  Steuart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  iox. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
440  and  4<;i  Channel  Street. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 

MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  without 
Charge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  468.  Washington,  D.  0. 

B5"Thia  Company  Is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  moat  Influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing- their  subscribers  against  unscrupulous 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  for  the  responsi- 
bility and  high  standing  of  tnePress  Claims  Company. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Cyrene  and  Hani  burgh  etta — "the  equopistic 
marvel" — are  among  the  features  of  the  vaudeville 
company  at  the  Alcazar. 

William  Greer  Harrison's  new  play,  "  The  Prince 
of  Ulster,"  is  to  be  produced  by  James  O'Neill  at 
Stockwell's  Theatre  during  the  week  of  March 
5th, 

"  Mister  Monte  Cristo,"  a  melange  of  catching  airs 
and  amusing  situations,  is  evidently  pleasing  the 
Tivoli  patrons,  and  is  to  be  continued  for  one  week 
more. 

Verdi,  it  is  said,  is  now  at  work  on  an  opera 
founded  on  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Tschaikowski, 
too,  was  at  work  on  the  same  theme  when  he  died, 
a  few  months  ago. 

Frederick  Warde  and  Louis  James  are  coming  to 
the  Baldwin  in  March,  with  a  repertory  including 
"  Virginius,"  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  "  The  Lion's 
Mouth,"  and  like  plays. 

When  the  Palmer  Company  was  playing  "  A 
Woman's  Revenge  "  at  the  Baldwin,  there  were  four 
companies  presenting  it — two  in  England  and  two  in 
America  —  and  Mrs.  Pettit's  royalties  on  that  play 
alone  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
week. 

General  Lloyd  S,  Bryce  is  to  make  his  debut  as  a 
playwright  in  a  new  play,  "  Mrs.  Pascot,"  which 
Colonel  Cody  ("Buffalo  Bill"}  has  bought  for  his 
protege,  Katherine  Clemmons.  The  story  of  the 
play  is  said  to  be  founded  on  General  Br)ce'sown 
experiences  in  London. 

The  Palmer  stock  company  will  produce  a  play  en- 
tirely new  to  San  Francisco  at  the  Baldwin  on  Mon- 
day night.  It  is  called  "  The  Price  of  Silence,"  and 
is  an  adaptation  from  the  German.  In  it  Wilton 
Lackaye  will  have  a  character  part  in  which  he  is 
said  to  be  particularly  good. 

Rubinstein  has  completed  his  new  sacred  opera, 
"  Christus,"  and  it  is  to  be  produced  immediately  at 
the  opera-house  in  Breslau,  under  the  composer's 
own  direction.  No  applause  will  be  allowed  during 
the  performance,  owing  to  the  religious  character  of 
the  subject  treated  in  the  opera,  and  the  performance 
will  be  in  the  afternoon. 

Henri  Marteau,  the  young  violinist,  is  coming  to 
this  city  in  April,  10  give  concerts  at  the  Baldwin, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Rosa  Linde,  Emilio 
Pazzi,  and  an  orchestra  of  forty-five  pieces.  Marteau 
is  onlv  twenty  years  of  age,  but  he  created  a  genuine 
furore  in  the  East  last  winter,  not  as  an  "infant 
prodigy,"  but  as  a  musician. 

The  last  week  of  the  Palmer  Company's  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin,  commencing  March  5th,  will 
see  a  different  play  each  evening.  On  Monday  and 
at  the  Saturday  matinee  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  "  will 
be  given,  preceded  by  a  curtain-raiser  entitled, 
"  Keeping  Up  Appearances,"  which  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Miss  Louise  Veiller,  of  this  city. 

James  O'Neill  will  change  his  bill  at  Stockwell's 
Theatre  to-morrow  (Sundaj )  evening,  when  he  will 
be  seen  in  the  title-rdle  of  "  Virginius."  For  two 
weeks  he  has  had  crowded  houses  to  see  him  in 
"  Monte  Cristo,"  but  he  is  by  no  means  a  one-part 
actor,  as  his  career  as  leading  man  at  the  Baldwin 
some  years  ago,  and  later  at  Hooley's,  in  Chicago, 
abundantly  proved.  Miss  Lillian  Daily  will  play  the 
part  of  Virginia,  in  which  she  has  better  opportunity 
to  display  her  abilities  than  she  has  had  as  Mer- 
cedes. 

Two  big  zinc-lined  cases  that  recently  arrived  in 
New  York  contained  each  a  model  of  one  act  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera,  "  Utopia,  L'm- 
ited,"  as  it  is  now  being  presented  at  the  Savoy,  in 
London.  They  were  prepared  for  the  London  pro- 
duction, and  reproduce  in  miniature  every  detail  of 
the  stage-setting.  Such  models  are  always  made  for 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  perfect  in  every 
drop,  wing,  and  properly,  so  that  the  librettist  can 
see  the  effect  of  every  situation  in  the  opera  before 
a  single  rehearsal  is  held. 

Clement  Scott,  the  well-known  London  criiic,  thus 
rhapsodizes  on  the  ideal  Viola  : 

"  There  she  sleeps  in  the  exquisite  moonlight,  dreaming 
of  love,  on  the  terrace  of  a  lovely  Italian  garden  ;  soft 
music  disturbs  the  hush  of  a  quiet  night.  A  serenade,  en- 
chandngly  sweet,  is  attuned  to  the  silence  :  '  Who  is  Sylvia  1 
What  is  she?'  The  Svlvia  of  this  midnight  romance, 
wooed  and  serenaded  by  her  impassioned  lover,  is  bending 
over  the  rose-boughs  to  steal  a  kiss  from  the  lips  of  Antinous 
—a  perfect  boy.  What  a  mystery  this  love  is  !  The  sere- 
nade, or  love-song,  is  deviled  by  the  love-sick  duke  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  cold,  imperious  Olivia-the  Sylvia  of 
his  musical  romance.  The  kiss  of  Olivia  is  for  no  duke, 
but  for  the  virgin  lips  of  the  romantic  boy.  The  dream  of 
Viola  is  not  for  the  passionate  countess,  but  for  the  duke, 
who  is  wasting  his  heart  on  one  who  could  be  a  sun-glow  to 
others,  an  icicle  to  him.  In  that  one  scene  we  have  summed 
up  the  love  elements  and  counter-dUtractions  of  Shake- 
speare's enchanting  comedy,  'Twelfth  Night.'  The  play 
has  never  been  more  poetized  for  the  stage  than  by  Mr. 
Augustin  Daly,  or  touched  with  more  tenderness  and  ^race. 
And  side  by  side  with  a  bewitching  Olivia  in  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh,  we  have  an  ideal  Viola  in  Miss  Ada  Kehan. 
Skeptics  in  an  unromantic  age  are  wooed  back  to  Shake- 
speare with  this  one  scene  of  dreamful  pleasure  and  de- 
light." 


DCCXLIV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday. 
February  25,  1894. 
Mullagatawny  Soup. 
Fried  Flounders.     Parisienne  Potatoes. 
Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 
String  Beans.     Ovster  Plant. 
Roast  Ducks.     Currant  Jelly  and  Lemon  Sauce. 
Vegetable  Salad. 
Banana  Pudding. 
Coffee. 
Banana  Pudding.  —  One-quarter  of  a  box  of  spark- 
ling   gelatine,     one    cup    of    sugar,   one    pint    of    milk, 
three  bananas,  two  gills  of  cream.     Dissolve  the  gelatine 
in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water.     Scald  the  sugar  and  milk  to- 
gether.    Thin  the  gelatine  with    a  little  of  the  hot  milk, 
strain  it,  and  add   the  rest   of  the  milk.      Let  it   simmer 
upon  the  back  of  the  stove  for  ten  minutes.     Pour  into  a 
bowl   to  cool;   stir  the   bananas  (which   must   have  been 
peeled  and  cut  into  small  pieces  with  a  silver  knife)  into 
the  mixture  after  it  has  cooled  and  before  it  has  hardened. 
Serve  with  the  cream  whipped  to  a  froth  aud  sweetened ; 
this  must  be  made  the  day  before  to  harden. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


The  Eiffel  Tower,  built  wholly  of  metal,  is  a  good 
example  of  a  step  in  the  direction  which  architects 
will  be  driven  to  follow  in  future.  The  great  rail- 
way stations,  exhibition  buildings,  and  other  struct- 
ures of  steel,  concrete,  paper,  and  glass,  which  the 
needs  and  inventions  of  our  day  have  called  into  ex- 
istence, show  which  way  flows  the  stream  of  ten- 
dency. The  new  building  material  has  come  to 
stay.  In  another  century  houses  may  not  merely  be 
built  with  steel  girders,  they  may  be  made  of  metal 
frames  bolted  together  and  gripping  walls  of  papier 
machi.  Then  (says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette)  the  age 
of  the  tent  will  return.  A  man  will  buy  his  house 
from  a  manufacturer  and  will  hire  a  site  to  set  it 
upon.  When  he  moves  from  one  place  to  another, 
he  will  take  his  home  with  him.  Building  leases 
will  die  a  natural  death.  Towns  will  wander  about, 
and  a  great  many  curious  results  will  arise. 


For  Bad  Driuking  Water 

USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 

Travelers  in  the  alkali  districts  of  the  We«t  have 
noticed  that  a  few  drops  of  Horsford's  Acid  Phos- 
phate render  the  use  of  alkali  water  harmless. 


Thirty-one  persons  died  of  actual  starvation  in 
London  during  last  year — eight  infants  and  twenty- 
three  adults.  Not  one  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
had  ever  applied  to  the  parish  authorities  for  relief, 
and  in  only  one  case  had  the  deceased  person  been, 
at  any  time,  an  inmate  of  a  poor-house  or  hospital. 
All  were  people  of  unquestioned  respectability,  who 
had  come  upon  hard  times,  and  whose  pride  and 
horror  of  accepting  public  alms  overcame  the  sharpest 
pangs  of  hunger. 


In  an  English  journal  for  young  folks  there  has 
been  a  plebiscite  concerning  the  favorite  names  for 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  discover  how 
far  euphony  affects  it,  but  as  Harold  and  Dorothy 
are  the  most  popular,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  an 
important  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  high 
position  of  John  on  the  list,  personal  relations  would 
appear  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 


Judge  McKinley,  of  Duluth,  is  in  a  singular  posi- 
tion. He  is  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  which  his 
own  wife,  recently  admitted  to  the  bar,  will  practice. 
He  is  probably  the  only  man  in  the  world  to-day  who 
can  prevent  his  wife  from  having  the  last  word. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children. 


He  was  not  a  Gambler. 
The  principal  of  a  Philadelphia  Sunday-school  has 
a  fondness  for  statistics,  and  the  other  day  he  directed 
the  teachers  to  ascertain  the  occupations  of  the 
parents  of  all  the  scholars  in  their  respective  classes. 
The  inquiry  progressed  smoothly  until  it  reached  the 
infant  class,  where  one  small  red-headed  and  freckled 
boy  obstinately  refused  to  give  any  information. 

"Isn't  your  father  living,  Willie?"  inquired  the 
teacher. 
"  Yes'm." 

"  Doesn't  he  work?" 
"  No'm." 

"  But  he  supports  you  and  mamma,  doesn't  he  ?" 
The  small  scholar  assented,  emphatically. 
"  Then  isn't  he  in  business  ?  " 
"Kind  of." 

Visions  of  a  gambler  in  a  checked  suit  and  dia- 
mond studs,  or  a  saloon-keeper  dealing  out  fiery 
fluids,  crossed  the  teacher's  mind. 

"William,"  she  urged,  apprehensively,  "what 
does  your  father  do  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  while  the  sobs  in 
the  small  boy  began  to  rise  to  the  freckled  surface. 
"  My  pa,"  he  said,  weepingly.  "  ain't  in  any  regular 
business.  He's  the  bearded  lady  in  de  museum, 
and  ma  said  if  I  give  it  away  she'd  whale  me." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


-  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 

-  "  The  Heavenly  Twins  "  at  Robertson's. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  rind  an  ideal  home  In  the 
pare  atmosphere  of  S&nta  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  coves,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
$45,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 

BOKTESTEXjXj     <£3    OO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


'  Dodo  "  at  Robertson's. 


JESSSESVI  401-403  Sansome  St. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS  A  LETTER  OR  POSTAL  CARD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  theirown  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  vnce  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  entu.ed  if  soldier  leftnelther  wldownor  child,  provided  soldier  died  In 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  without  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regulararmyor  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1833  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o*-  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
la^er  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney. 


P.O.  Box 463. 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.     All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  yon, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Casb  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors— ]o\m  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OP    HARTFORD. 

Cask  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 8,633,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

City  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
BEST! 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices — 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

tST  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 

ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO, 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  S.  F, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  Yes,  Johnny,  Robin  Hood  was  a  noble  man  ;  he 
robbed  the  rich,  but  never  the  poor."  "  I  guess 
that  was  good  business,"  said  Johnny. — Bazar. 

"Newspaper  proprietors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care 
much  for  astronomy."  "I  suppose  not,  but  they 
like  to  see  stars  at  the  end  of  an  article." — Truth. 

Strawber—"  How  did  you  like  that  barber  I  recom. 
mended  you  to  ?"  Singerly — "  First-rate,  old  man. 
I  never  heard  those  old  stories  of  yours  told  better  in 
my  life." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Reggy—"  Suppose,  Miss  Pinkerly,  that  you  were  a 
man  and  I  were  a  woman.  Would  you— er — try  to 
kiss  me?"  Miss  Pinkerly— "  I  don't  know,  I*m 
sure.    What  would  you  do  ?  " — Truth. 

Friend— "I  haven't  seen  you  for  some  time." 
Poet — "  No  ;  fact  is,  I  have  become  a  good  deal  of  a 
recluse  lately."  Friend—"  I  feared  as  much.  How 
much  do  you  owe?" — New  York  Weekly. 

Chappie  —  "  Averted  a  tewwible  twagedy  just 
now."  Chollie—"  No  1  How  ?  "  Chappie—1'  Man 
said  he'd  pound  me  to  mince-meat  if  I  didn't  give 
him  a  quarter,  and  I  gave  him  a  quarter." — Truth. 

Mrs.  Moriarty  (doing  Paris)— "D'ye  notice  how 
polite  these  Frinchmen  are  to  wan  another?"  Mr. 
Moriarty — "  Yis,  begorry  I  I  do  belave  each  wan 
av  thim  is  afraid  av  Ivery  other  wan  av  thim." — 
Puck. 

The  wife—"  I've  quit  asking  people  if  my  bonnet 
is  on  straight."  The  husband—"  Why,  my  dear?" 
The  wife—"  I  love  you  too  much,  John,  to  disgrace 
you  by  calling  a  body's  attention  to  an  old  bonnet 
like  this."—  Truth. 

The  court— "  What  is  the  charge  against  this 
man?"  Patrolman— "  Resistin'  a  officer."  The 
court — "What  were  the  circumstances?"  Patrol- 
man — ■«  I  axed  'im  for  a  cigar,  an'  he  told  me  to  go 
to ." — Detroit  Tribune. 

Mr.  Brown—"  I  had  a  queer  dream  last  night,  my 
dear.  I  thought  I  saw  another  man  running  off  with 
you."  Mrs.  Brown— "  And  what  did  you  say  to 
him?"  Mr.  Brown— "  1  asked  him  what  he  was 
running  for." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Sophronia—"Yes;  when  the  burglar  broke  into 
my  room,  1  was  almost  undressed."  Angelina— 
"How  very  embarrassing  I  What  did  you  do?" 
Sophronia— "Oh,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman;  he 
at  once  covered  me  with  his  revolver." — Pick-Me  Up. 

"  Moike,"  said  Pat,  "  af  ye  seen  a  man  shtrugglin' 
inthewather  thot  cudn't  shwim,  would  ye  jump  in 
aftherhim?"  "Well,  now,  Pat,"  replied  Mike,  "  af 
it  wor  me,  Oi  think  Oi'd  rather  jump  in  aftber  a  man 
thot  could  shwim.  Oi'm  not  takin'  chances  an  me- 
self." — Bazar. 

Snggs—"  You  knew  Mangle  recently  married  a 
widow  and  went  on  a  wedding  trip,  didn't  you?  I 
saw  him  yesterday  on  his  return."  Griggs— "Any- 
thing happen  while  he  was  away  ?  "  Briggs—"  Yes  ; 
he  says  that  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness  she  pro- 
posed to  him  again."— Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Won't  you  sing  us  something,  James  ?  "  said  the 
mother-in-law,  who  was  paying  the  second  visit  to 
her  daughter  within  a  month.  "Certainly,"  an- 
swered the  son-in-law,  "what  shall  I  sing?" 
"  Anything  you  like."  Then  James  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  sang,  "  And  the  Cat  Came  Back."— New 
York  Press. 

The  nurse — "The  great  event  is  over,  sir,  and 
your  wife  is  getting  on  nicely."  Strasilski — "Dell 
me  qvick— I  haf  a  bet  mit  mein  bardner — is  it  a 
poy?"  The  nurse— "  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  sir,  it's 
twins— a  boy  and  a  girl."  Strasilski — "Vot  a  nar- 
row esgape  1  I  lose  on  von  und  vin  on  de  udder. 
I  alvays  vas  luggy  in  bets."— Judge. 

Memories  of  the  fair  :  Angel—"  Dear,  do  you  re- 
member the  glorious  days  of  the  Religious  Con- 
gresses? What  a  little  heaven  on  earth  they 
seemed  I  "  Brute  (absorbed  in  his  paper)—"  Huh  I  " 
Angel—  "  And  Dharmapala  !  Oh,  Dharmapala  I  " 
Brute  (peering  over  his  paper)— "  Evelyn,  I'm  sur- 
prised at  you  1  I  thought  you  liked  our  humble 
apartments."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

Wandering  Tank  (weakly)—*'  I  wuz  pretty  sick 
last  night,  wuzn't  I,  Ragsey?"  Ragsey— "  Yes  ; 
you  wuz  out  o*  yer  head,  an'  kep'  a-talkin'  crazy 
like."  Wandering  Tank—"  Wot  wuz  I  a-sayin?" 
Ragsey— "You  wuz  yellin'  *  Water,  water,  water  I ' 
like  dat,  all  night  long."  Wandering  Tank  (agi- 
tatedly)—"  Great  sna-a-a-kes,  Ragsey  1  Yer  didn't 
gimme  any,  did  yer  V— Judge. 

Mr.  Ford  (very  wealthy,  to  leisure-loving  wife)— 
"Love,  there  are  only  two  of  us  at  our  house.  Is 
there  any  need  for  so  many  servants?"  Mrs.  Ford 
— "  Why.  Courtenay,  you  are  so  yery  rich  that  serv- 
ants' wages  can't  draw  very  heavily  on  your  fat  bank 
account."  Mr.  Ford—"  It  isn't  the  expense,  but  it 
seems  so  much  like  a  foreign  boarding-house,  and 
between  your  French  maid,  the  German  cook,  the 
English  butler,  the  Italian  hall-boy,  the  Irish  coach- 
man, the  Austrian  footman,  and  the  Scotch  chambtr- 
maid,  I  have  forgotten  my  native  tongue." — Vogue. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5 
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HIGHEST  AWARD 


a.t  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    128   Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  ELAUBER  &  LKVI,  San  Diego.  Cal. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and.  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. , 97.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 
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It  is  not  speaking  too  strongly  when  we  say  that  the  con- 
viction and  sentence  of  John  Y.  McKane,  the  Irish  boss  of 
Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  most  important  event  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  political  history  of  American  munici- 
palities. 

All  intelligent  observers  must  admit  that  there  has  grown 
up  in  this  country  a  certain  indifference  on  the  part  of  many 
men  to  the  management  of  municipal  politics.  Many  other- 
wise good  citizens  persistently  remain  away  from  the  polls, 
and  then  rail  like  fish-wives  at  the  abuses  and  corruption  re- 
sulting from  their  own  neglect.  They  are  common  scolds — 
old  women — they  are  unworthy  the  name  of  men,  for  they 
whine  at  abuses  which  they  themselves  could  remedy.  It  is 
to  such  men  as  these  that  the  existence  of  the  Crokers,  Mc* 
Kanes,  Kellys,  Sheehans,  and  other  Irish  bosses  is  due. 

But  perhaps  these  shrill  and  sexless  persons  will  pluck  up 


heart  now,  and  fulfill  the  chief  duty  of  the  American  male 
citizen — to  wit,  the  casting  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  ballot. 
For  the  trial  and  conviction  of  John  Y.  McKane  shows  that 
even  in  the  boss-ridden  and  Tammany-ruled  State  of  New 
York  there  is  order,  there  is  justice,  and  there  is  law. 

Boss  McKane  came  here  years  ago  from  Ireland.  He 
settled  at  Gravesend,  where  is  situated  the  nest  of  towns 
known  generally  as  "  Coney  Island,"  West  Brighton  being 
the  official  designation  of  the  largest.  Here  he  made  him- 
self chief  of  police  and  supervisor.  Upon  Coney  Island's 
vile  population  of  saloon-keepers,  cracksmen,  pickpockets, 
cappers,  bruisers,  race-track  touts,  bouncers,  barkers,  and 
dive  girls,  he  levied  tribute.  From  this  filthy  money  he 
speedily  grew  rich.  He  "  owned  the  town."  He  grew 
arrogant  with  wealth.  For  years  he  has  been  making  bar- 
gains for  the  sale  of  the  vote  of  the  entire  district  of 
Gravesend,  that  portion  of  Kings  County  which  includes 
Coney  Island  and  the  other  towns  thereabouts.  Gravesend 
has  a  permanent  and  extremely  undesirable  population  of 
8,4 1 8  souls.  Last  November,  Boss  McKane  registered 
from  this  population  of  8,418  men,  women,  and  children 
the  surprising  number  of  6,218  voters.  William  J.  Raynor, 
a  Republican  candidate  for  the  judiciary,  objected  to  this 
shameless  steaL  He  had  clerks  appointed  by  the  election 
commissioners,  and  sent  to  Gravesend  to  copy  off  these 
lists  of  Boss  McKane's  "voters."  The  clerks  were  set 
upon  by  McKane's  police,  beaten,  dragged  to  jail,  and  im- 
prisoned on  the  charge  of  "  assault."  Mr.  Raynor  then 
secured  an  injunction  from  the  supreme  court,  forbidding 
any  interference  with  these  election  clerks.  This  paper  was 
taken  to  Gravesend  and  served  on  McKane,  who  refused  to 
receive  it,  saying  :  "  Injunctions  don't  go  here.  I  don't  care 
a  damn  for  the  supreme  court." 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  be  able  to  write  that  this  Irish  boss 
does  now  care  a  good  deal  more  than  an  Irish  damn  for  an 
American  court.  McKane  has  been  duly  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  ;  all  the  delays  of  law  have  been  worked  to 
save  him,  and  all  have  failed. 

"  McKane.  stand  up,"  said  the  clerk.  McKane  arose.  His  hands 
rested  on  the  wicker-work  which  supported  the  clerk's  desk,  and  he 
gripped  it  for  support.  As  the  justice  spoke,  every  particle  of  color 
left  his  face. 

"  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  recommendation  to  mercy  of 
the  jury,"  said  the  judge,  "  but  the  grave  crime  upon  which  that  jury 
has  convicted  the  defendant  demands,  it  seems  to  me,  a  more  emphatic 
reprobation  than  would  be  manifested  by  a  light  sentence.  The  pen- 
alty, I  think,  should  be  severe  enough  to  impress  stern  condemna- 
tion, but  not  so  severe  as  to  excite  sympathy.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  is  that  the  defendant  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  Prison  at  S.ng 
Sing  for  the  term  of  six  years." 

The  prisoner  dropped  into  his  chair  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

When  he  went  to  the  court-room  of  Justice  Bartlett  to  re- 
ceive his  sentence,  Boss  McKane  rode  in  his  luxurious  car- 
riage. When  he  left  the  court-room  after  the  sentence,  he 
rode  to  the  jail  in  a  Black  Maria. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  jury  should  have  recom- 
mended this  man  to  mercy.  His  crime  was  one  of  the  most 
infamous  known  in  a  republic — the  corrupting  of  the  ballot- 
box.  The  results  of  such  corruption  are  far-reaching — they 
are  not  confined  to  the  village,  the  town,  or  the  city  where 
they  occur.  In  1884,  Grover  Cleveland  claimed  to  have 
carried  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  plurality  of  1,100,  In 
McKane's  Gravesend  district,  over  2,000  fraudulent  Demo- 
cratic votes  were  polled.  This  gave  the  State  to  Cleveland. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  infamous  ballot-box  stuffing  of 
McKane  as  boss  of  Gravesend,  New  York's  vote  would 
have  been  recorded  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

John  Y.  McKane,  Irish  Boss  of  Gravesend,  is  a  convicted 
felon,  and  has  been  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  six  years.  Good — 
State  prison  is  an  excellent  place  for  him.  Now  let  us  send 
some  other  Irish  bosses  there. 


It  has  been  a  poor  day  for  news  of  late  that  has  not 
brought  some  account  of  a  bomb  -  throwing  episode  in 
France.  A  mania  for  slaughter  seems  to  be  abroad  in  the 
land  of  the  Gaul,  and  the  police  have  their  hands  full  appre- 
hending dynamitards  and  suspects.     To  any  one  who  has 


followed  these  events,  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
promptness  with  which  the  culprits  are  captured  and  pun- 
ished. Vaillant  threw  his  bomb  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  December  9th  of  last  year.  One  month  later, 
January  10th,  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  an  appeal,  would  have  been  executed 
within  ten  days  thereafter.  Vaillant  appealed,  however,  and 
his  case  was  reviewed  successively  by  the  court  of  appeals, 
by  the  pardons  committee,  and  by  the  president  of  the  re- 
public. This  corresponds  somewhat  generally  with  the 
course  followed  by  the  McNulty  case  in  this  State ;  but, 
while  the  latter  required  nearly  six  years  to  pass  through  its 
various  stages,  the  Vaillant  case  was  completed  in  less  than 
two  months.  On  February  5th,  just  fifty-eight  days  after 
the  commission  of  his  crime,  Vaillant  was  executed. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  trial  with  the  only  dis- 
tinctly similar  one  in  this  country.  On  May  4,  1886,  the 
Haymarket  bomb-throwing  occurred  at  Chicago.  The  trial 
of  the  accused  anarchists  began  forty-eight  days  later,  and 
they  were  found  guilty  on  August  20th.  Then  followed  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  appeal,  and  the  affirmance  of 
judgment  by  the  supreme  court.  There  was  no  delay  through 
reference  to  a  board  of  pardons  or  to  the  executive,  as  in 
Vaillant's  case,  yet  the  execution  did  not  take  place  until 
November  nth  of  the  following  year.  Thus  the  wheels  of 
justice  in  this  country  revolve  one-tenth  as  fast  as  they  do  in 
France.  What  was  completed  in  less  than  two  months  in 
France  required  nearly  nineteen  months  for  its  accomplish- 
ment in  Illinois. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  in  the  French  trial  be- 
side the  promptness  with  which  the  various  steps  were  taken 
and  the  whole  pushed  to  completion.  When  Vaillant 
threw  his  bomb,  the  "mouse-trap"  was  formed,  as  it  is 
called  in  France.  Officers  of  police  were  immediately  sta- 
tioned at  the  various  exits  of  the  building,  and  while  people 
were  allowed  to  go  in,  nobody  was  allowed  to  go  out  without 
giving  an  account  of  himself.  This  device  is  rendered 
effective  by  the  complete  method  of  the  French  in  keeping 
track  of  everybody  in  a  city.  Whenever  a  stranger  ar- 
rives and  takes  apartments,  the  concierge  of  the  building 
notifies  the  authorities,  giving  the  name,  business,  and  place 
from  which  the  stranger  came.  Thus  the  authorities  have  a 
complete  record  of  everybody  in  the  city,  and  all  suspicious 
characters  are  carefully  observed.  So  quietly  is  this  done, 
that  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  foreigners  who 
visit  Paris  knows  that  the  authorities  have  been  notified  of 
his  arrival.  The  value  of  this  was  shown  in  the  recent  case 
of  bomb-thrower  Henry.  When  arrested,  he  gave  a  ficti- 
tious name,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  authorities,  within 
thirty-six  hours,  knew  his  name  and  history,  identified 
him  as  the  brother  of  a  convict  and  the  son  of  a  com- 
munard, and  were  familiar  with  his  movements  in  Paris, 
America,  and  London  during  the  last  half-dozen  years. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  criminal  has  small  chance  of 
escape. 

The  comparison  of  court  and  police  methods  shown  in 
these  cases  is  interesting,  and,  though  the  French  system 
would  be  unpopular  in  this  country,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
it  is  far  more  logical  than  our  own.  We  would  resent 
being  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves  on  demand, 
although  such  a  system  offers  the  only  effective  safeguard 
against  criminals.  Yet  honest  men  surely  have  nothing  to  hide 
from  the  authorities,  and  it  is  but  a  measure  of  self-defense 
for  society  to  keep  track  of  the  doings  of  those  who  are  de- 
voting their  energies  to  its  destruction.  Nor  is  it  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  criminal  to  trap  him  into  self-convic- 
tion where  such  a  thing  is  possible.  After  Bourdin  suc- 
ceeded in  blowing  himself  to  pieces  instead  of  destroying 
the  Greenwich  Observatory,  as  he  had  intended,  police 
were  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  Autonomic  Club, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  deliver  his  philippics 
against  society.  During  the  evening,  eighty  anarchists, 
unacquainted  with  the  changed  condition  of  affairs,  appeared 
at  the  doors,  were  admitted  to  the  club-rooms,  and  were 
then  compelled  to  render  an  account  of  the 
Would  it  have  been  more  honorable  or  wiser  u 


for  the  police  to  have  allowed  these  sworn  enemies  of 
society  to  perfect  their  plots  to  the  point  of  destroying 
life  and  property  before  they  were  interfered  with  ?  It  is 
time  to  consider  seriously  whether  the  extreme  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  criminal  classes  in  this  country  is  not 
misplaced,  and  whether  society  does  not  owe  it  to  itself  to 
use  its  whole  force  in  overcoming  those  who  have  voluntarily 
become  its  enemies. 

Exactly  one  year  ago,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1893,  the 
Democratic  party  assumed  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  now  the  fourth  of  March,  1894.  Let 
us  look  back  and  see  what  this  "reform  party"  has  accom- 
plished. 

One  year  has  elapsed.  When  the  Democratic  party  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  power  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1893,  it 
pledged  itself  to  "  reform "  the  tariff ;  it  pledged  itself  to 
put  the  national  currency  on  a  sound  basis  ;  it  pledged  itself 
to  strengthen  the  public  credit ;  it  pledged  itself  to  introduce 
economy  in  all  the  departments  of  the  government ;  it 
pledged  itself  to  a  firm  yet  conservative  foreign  policy  ;  and 
it  pledged  itself  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. 

How  has  the  Democratic  party  kept  its  pledges  since  the 
fourth  of  March,  1893?  It  has  not  "reformed"  the  tariff. 
Although  a  year  has  elapsed,  and  although  it  has  the  largest 
working  majority  known  since  the  war-time  Congresses,  it 
has  barely  begun  its  tariff-tinkering.  Although  Congress 
has  practically  been  in  session  since  the  seventh  of  August, 
1893 — about  seven  months — it  has,  after  all  this  time,  just 
succeeded  in  getting  its  new  tariff  bill  through  the  House. 
It  is  yet  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  what  its  fate  will  be  there.  So  much  for  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  "  tariff  reform "  which  the  Democrats  have 
effected  since  the  fourth  of  March,  1893. 

Now  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Democrats'  "tariff-reform" 
idea.  In  their  platform  they  said  :  "  We  denounce  protec- 
tion as  a  fraud;  a  robbery  of  tjie  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  for  the  protection  of  the  few.  We  declare 
it  to  be  a  funda?nental  principle  of  tlis  Democratic  parly 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to  impose  and 
collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only}' 
Have  the  Democrats  adhered  to  this  declaration  ?  No 
honest  man  can  say  they  have.  Bad  and  vicious  as  we  be- 
lieve the  Wilson  tariff  to  be,  it  is  still  not  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only,  and  everybody  knows  that  it  is  not ;  all  sorts  of 
interests  are  protected  in  it  for  various  reasons — sectional, 
personal,  and  political.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  denun- 
ciation of  protection  as  a  "fraud"  and  a  "robbery"?  If 
this  be  true,  why  have  not  the  Democrats  abolished  it  at 
once,  and  why  are  they  preparing  to  continue  it  in  some 
favored  instances,  that  certain  Southern  States  may  have 
their  products  protected  ?  What  have  the  Democrats  done 
toward  abolishing  what  they  call  a  "robbery"  since  the 
fourth  of  March,  1893? 

As  to  their  promise  of  putting  the  finances  of  the  country 
on  a  sound  basis,  the  Democrats  wrangled  for  months  over 
the  silver  question,  and  only  succeeded  in  settling  that,  not- 
withstanding their  overwhelming  majority,  through  the  patri- 
otism of  the  Republican  minority.  The  Treasury  is  almost 
empty,  but  the  Democrats  can  not  agree  on  a  bond  issue. 
Instead  of  carrying  out  the  pledge  of  a  firm  yet  conserva- 
tive foreign  policy,  the  administration  has  covered  itself 
with  ignominy  in  the  Hawaiian  question,  has  practically 
attempted  to  restore  a  fallen  monarchy  by  force,  and  has 
met  with  the  unqualified  and  unmistakable  rebuke  of  the 
people. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  the  Democrats 
promised  to  do  and  have  not  done.  Let  us  turn  to  their 
performances,  and  not  their  promises.     Here  the  list  is  long. 

Since  the  fourth  of  March,  the  Democrats  have  repealed 
the  Federal  Election  Law,  thereby  putting  a  premium  on 
ballot-box  stuffing  and  false  and  fraudulent  election  returns. 

Since  the  fourth  of  March,  they  have,  through  their  free- 
trade  panic,  thrown  the  Reading,  the  Erie,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe',  and  sixty-nine 
other  railway  systems  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Since  the  fourth  of  March  they  have  forced  five  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  banks  to  close  their  doors. 

Since  the  fourth  of  March  they  have  caused  eight  hundred 
manufactories  to  shut  down. 

Since  the  fourth  of  March  they  have  forced  15,183  mer- 
cantile houses  into  bankruptcy. 

Since  the  fourth  of  March  they  have  thrown  over  a  million 
workingmen  into  idleness,  beggary,  and  crime. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
party  of  "reform,"  since  March  4,  1893.  This  is  their 
record  of  disaster  for  one  of  their  four  years.  What  will 
they  do  in  the  remaining  three  ? 


Tra^e  is  kept  alive  by  the  constant  demand  of  the  labor- 
.  j  class  for  goods.  When  the  small  store-keeper  drives  a 
isk  business,  his  orders  keep  the  merchant  profitably  em- 
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ployed  ;  the  merchant's  transactions  pour  grist  into  the  mill 
of  the  banks,  and  the  profits  of  the  banks  and  bankers 
generate  enterprise  and  general  commercial  and  industrial 
activity.  Thus  the  cure  for  commercial  depression  is  to  find 
employment  at  living  wages  for  the  working  class.  And 
this  may  be  done  in  two  ways — either  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  work,  or  by  reducing  the  number  of  workers. 

The  number  of  the  unemployed  in  the  United  States  was 
lately  estimated  by  Bradstreet's  at  a  million.  This  is  be- 
lieved by  most  people  to  be  far  under  the  mark.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  and  admitting  that  most  of  them  are  idle 
owing  to  the  Democratic  free-trade  panic  of  1893,  it  is  still 
evident  that  the  immigration  of  the  past  few  years  has  added 
largely  to  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed.  A  million  repre- 
sents the  number  of  foreigners — Irishmen,  Germans,  Scan- 
dinavians, Poles,  Russians,  Italians,  and  Hungarians — who 
immigrated  to  this  country  in  1892  and  1893.  If  they  had 
not  come,  a  million  fewer  people  would  have  been  out  of 
work  at  the  present  time — in  other  words,  there  would  have 
been  no  mass  of  starving  people  to  be  supported  by  charity 
in  the  large  cities.  The  people  whom  the  generous  are  now 
called  upon  to  feed,  or  to  set  at  work  on  improvements 
which  are  not  immediately  necessary,  are  just  these  foreign- 
ers who  thrust  themselves  into  the  country  in  the  brief  space 
of  two  years. 

And  the  worst  of  the  situation  is  that  the  flood  of  workers 
pouring  into  a  glutted  labor  market  continues  to  flow. 
Steamships  are  arriving  daily  at  New  York  loaded  with  raw 
labor,  though  sixty-seven  thousand  workers  are  now  reported 
by  the  police  census  to  be  idle  in  that  city.  We  are  at  our 
wits'  end  to  provide  bread  for  the  paupers  we  have,  and  yet 
we  are  swelling  the  number  of  hungry  mouths  instead  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  bread.  How  long  is  such  absurdity 
to  endure  ? 

If  all  foreign  immigration,  except,  perhaps,  the  immigra- 
tion of  a  few  classes  of  skilled  laborers,  were  suspended,  as 
it  was  in  the  cholera  scare,  the  labor  market  would  soon 
right  itself,  and  the  unemployed  would  presently  find  em- 
ployment. The  country  has  of  late  years  adjusted  the  con- 
ditions of  industry  so  that  it  has  been  able  to  digest  an  in- 
flux of  foreign  labor  equal  to  half  a  million  souls  per  year. 
If  this  annual  supply  were  cut  off",  the  effect  would  be  a  de- 
mand upon  the  labor  supply  for  just  so  many  workers. 
This  demand  would  offset  the  diminished  consumption  of 
labor  caused  by  the  depression  in  trade.  In  other  words, 
in  the  course  of  a  little  while,  the  men  who  are  now  idle 
would  find  work.  The  effect  would  not  stop  there.  The 
idle  men,  being  set  to  work,  would  be  able  to  consume. 
They  would  replace  their  rags  with  new  clothes ;  they  would 
buy  shoes  and  hats  ;  they  would  eat  more  and  better  food  ; 
and  these  purchases  would  start  trade  among  the  small  retail 
dealers,  who  would  have  to  replenish  their  stock  from  the 
merchants,  who,  in  their  turn,  would  begin  to  deal  with  their 
banks,  and  general  business  would  revive. 

Thus  Congress,  by  a  brief  enactment,  has  it  in  its  power 
largely  to  check  the  prevailing  business  depression  by  simply 
closing  the  national  door  to  foreign  immigration.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  such  a  measure  would  impart  tone  to  the  labor 
market. 

That  a  stoppage  of  immigration  would  be  hurtful  to  the 
country  is  a  proposition  which  can  not  be  maintained. 
There  was  a  time  when  foreign  immigration  was  desirable 
in  order  to  bring  the  prairies  under  the  plow.  But  that 
time  has  passed.  The  great  bulk  of  the  arable  prairie 
land  is  held  in  private  ownership.  The  immigrants  of  to- 
day flock  to  the  cities  or  the  railroad  lines  in  search  of  work 
at  any  price.  They  are  an  element  of  danger  and  weak- 
ness. They  add  nothing  to  the  national  strength.  The 
census  returns  show  that  they  contribute  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  crime,  vice,  and  disease  which  afflict  the  land. 
Vast  numbers  of  them  never  acquire  a  true  understanding 
of  our  political  system,  and  become  tools  in  the  hands  of 
bosses.  Their  chief  characteristics  are  ignorance  and  law- 
lessness. It  is  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  who  get  up  riots 
in  Pennsylvania  ;  it  is  the  Poles  and  Germans  who  found 
anarchist  parties  in  Illinois  ;  it  is  the  Irish  who  introduce 
fraud  and  corruption  into  our  municipal  politics  and  distract 
society  with  their  faction  fights  and  their  church  turmoils. 
What  do  we  want  with  any  of  them  ? 

Europe  has  treated  the  United  States  in  this  matter  as  if 
it  were  a  vast  imbecile  asylum.  For  a  couple  of  generations 
England  has  decanted  into  the  United  States  the  most 
vicious  of  the  Irish  Fenians,  land-leaguers,  and  home-rulers  ; 
the  Cronin  trial  is  one  of  the  prizes  she  helped  us  draw. 
Bismarck  was  lenient  with  German  socialists  who  agreed  to 
carry  their  discontent  and  their  dynamite  to  the  Land  of 
Liberty.  To  cap  the  climax,  Baron  Hirsch,  after  providing 
homes  for  the  most  respectable  of  the  Russian  Jews  in 
Argentine,  shipped  the  refuse  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  have  had  the  double  joy  of  making  it  impossible  for  a 
journeyman  tailor  to  earn  a  living  and  of  domiciling  on  this 
soil  a  scalp  disease  which  is  the  fruit  of  Russian  filth. 

This  country   is  not  large  enough   to  continue  to  be  the 
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Botany  Bay  of  Europe.  Americans  have  no  patience  with 
a  regime  which  converts  the  land  into  a  cesspool  for  the 
refuse  and  the  garbage  of  a  continent  in  which  centuries  of 
misgovernment  have  fostered  a  seething  mass  of  rottenness, 
and  developed  ignorance,  vice,  crime,  and  disease  to  an  in- 
tolerable degree.  There  is  no  better  time  for  a  new  depart- 
ure than  now.  It  is  well  to  abandon  a  mistaken  policy  when 
it  is  apparent  that  unrestricted  European  immigration — an- 
other form  of  free  trade — is  the  chief  cause  of  destitution 
among  our  own  laboring  classes.  Even  the  workingman 
can  see  it,  now  that  he  is  idle  and  ragged.  Even  a  congress- 
man will  vote  for  restriction  of  immigration,  when  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  "labor  vote"  is  not  opposed  to  it.  And  if 
the  "labor  vote"  does  not  yet  see  that  it  needs  protection 
for  its  own  commodity — labor — as  well  as  for  the  commodi- 
ties it  consumes,  it  deserves  to  fall  to  as  low  a  grade  in 
poverty  and  filth  as  the  mass  of  European  squalor  which 
threatens  it. 


The  solicitude  which  this  journal  has  always  displayed  for 
the  material  well-being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  if  not 
for  its  political  prosperity,  prompts  us  to  call  attention  to 
a  lottery  which  is  to  take  place  at  Milltown,  County 
Kerry,  Ireland,  during  the  last  days  of  July.  From  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  Father  Crimmins,  parish  priest  of  Milltown, 
we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  The  people  of  this  parish  are  so  poor  and  heavily  taxed  they  can 
not  contribute  all  the  money  required  to  build  our  much  needed  new 
parish  church,  though  it  is  very  plain  and  cheap — total  cost  being  only 
^4,000  ($20,000).  Hence  we  must  appeal  to  all  who  honor  God 
and  love  the  beauty  of  His  house,  and  we  expect  special  aid  from 
our  own  kindred  beyond  the  seas,  who  have  never  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  a  cry  from  Erin.  Those  who  aid  us  by  purchasing  even  one  ticket 
shall  have  a  perpetual  remembrance  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
offered  on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month,  for  living  and  deceased 
benefactors." 

Even  the  scoffer  can  not  deny  that  here  is  generosity. 
Like  the  similar  institution  now  located  in  Honduras  and 
formerly  in  Louisiana,  the  benefits  offered  are  confined  to  no 
one  locality,  but  are  open  to  the  whole  world.  More  than 
this,  the  prizes  are  distributed  with  a  more  lavish  hand. 
There  are  prizes — ranging  from  an  Irish  poplin  dress  to  a 
lottery  ticket — for  those  who  are  most  successful  in  disposing 
of  chances  in  this  most  pious  lottery.  And  besides  the 
special  prizes — any  one  of  which  you  have  a  chance  of  win- 
ning by  an  expenditure  of  only  twenty-five  cents— every 
ticket  draws  a  premium  in  the  form  of  a  "  perpetual  remem- 
brance in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  repeated  once  each 
month  and  not  barred  by  death  or  accident.  The  list  of 
special  prizes  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  The  ladies  of 
Milltown  Parish,  County  Kerry,  have  mortified  the  spirit  and 
have  thrown  their  personal  ornaments  into  the  crucible. 
Mrs.  Hanafin  contributes  "a  magnificent  diamond-ring"; 
Miss  Godfrey  offers  "a  brooch  of  Florentine  enamel  and  a 
valuable  pair  of  bracelets "  ;  Mrs.  Morogh  Bernard  enters 
"  a  roll  of  tobacco,"  while  her  husband  presents  "  a  nice  fat  pig." 

This  interesting  information  the  Argotiaut  gleans  from  a 
circular  sent  to  one  of  its  subscribers,  and  by  him  sent  to 
this  office  with  the  explanation  that  his  address  was  probably 
found  in  some  old  directory.  Accompanying  the  circular 
was  the  following  letter  : 

"  With  kind  wishes  from  an  old  namesake  far  away  in  Kerry. 
"  I  know  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  sell  these  tickets  for  me,  and 
you  shall  ever  have  our  grateful  prayers  in  return. 

"  Sincerely  yours  in  Jesus  Christ, 

"  Sister  Columba  Doherty," 

These  tickets  are  at  the  business  office  of  this  journal. 
Anybody  desiring  to  invest  twenty-five  cents  in  a  share  of  a 
monthly  mass  and  a  chance  for  Morogh  Bernard's  fat  pig  may 
do  so  by  calling  for  them  here. 

In  the  city  of  Oakland,  locally  known  as  the  Athens  of 
the  Pacific,  there  has  arisen  lately  on  the  social  horizon  a 
cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  But  it  is  growing 
larger  and  blacker,  and  the  sky  portends  a  storm.  It  all 
arose  over  the  accusation  that  the  Oakland  ladies  "gos- 
sipped"  at  their  luncheons  and  babbled  over  their  tea-cups. 
One  lady  was  credited  with  saying  that  there  is  not  a  lunch- 
eon at  which  a  place  is  not  set  for  Lady  Sneerwell  and  Mrs. 
Candour,  and  that  Garrick,  if  he  were  living,  might  say  of 
San  Francisco,  as  he  said  of  London  : 

"  A  school  for  scandal!  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
Needs  there  a  school  this  modish  art  to  teach  you  ?  " 

They  will  not  deny,  however,  that  the  fashion  of  gossip 
has  changed  since  people  left  their  reputations  behind  when 
they  issued  from  Lady  Sneenvell's  drawing-room.  There 
conversation  was  general,  and  each  guest  threw  his  little 
stone  ;  now,  if  an  autopsy  is  performed  on  a  living  ob- 
ject, it  is  done  in  sections  ;  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  the 
guests  join  in  the  operation,  and  they  hide  their  scalpels  with 
the  sleeves  of  their  gowns.  It  is  only  in  very  aggravated 
cases  that  the  whole  class  participates.  When  this  happens, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  victim  has  been  tried  and 
sentenced,  and  is  on  the  way  to  the  penitentiary. 

What  do  women  talk  at  over  their  luncheons  ?     What  can 
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they  talk  of  but  each  other  ?  Those  who  are  able  to  talk 
intelligently  on  letters,  or  art,  or  music,  or  public  affairs,  or 
the  march  of  intellect,  are  rare,  and  they  are  reluctant  to 
free  their  souls  for  fear  of  humiliating  their  more  ignorant 
sisters.  Mothers  like  to  talk  of  their  babies,  and  managers 
of  households  of  their  servants  ;  but  this  is  dry  conversation 
to  ladies  who  have  neither  babies  nor  households.  Young 
ladies  love  to  discuss  the  fashions,  but  even  this  topic  be- 
comes wearisome  after  a  time.  Thus,  as  no  well-bred  lady 
talks  of  herself,  the  fashionables  who  assemble  at  a  lady's 
luncheon  are  driven  by  dearth  of  subjects  to  talk  of  other 
women,  and  as  undiluted  encomium  is  dull,  they  naturally 
drift  into  a  polished  raillery,  and 

"  Lady  Wormwood,  who  loves  tattle, 
Puts  too  much  salt  and  pepper  in  her  prattle." 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  The  dear  creatures  can  not 
be  muzzled.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  them  to  bottle  up 
their  wit  for  family  use,  like  tomato  catsup.  The  wise  man 
says :  "As  the  climbing  up  a  sandy  way  is  to  the  feet  of  the 
aged,  so  is  a  wife  full  of  words  to  a  quiet  man  ;  a  silent  and 
loving  woman  is  a  gift  of  the  Lord."  But  the  Lord,  doubt- 
less in  order  to  discipline  mankind,  has  not  been  prodigal  of 
such  gifts.  And  if  the  ladies  must  talk,  what  better  arena 
for  the  exercise  of  their  vocabulary  than  a  lady's  luncheon  ? 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  talk,  that  must  be  left  to  their  good 
taste  and  discretion.  Of  one  thing  ladies  may  be  assured  : 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  implicit  confidence  between  woman 
and  woman.  Every  woman  will  betray  her  best  female 
friend's  secrets  if  their  friendship  cools.  Women  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  their  own  secrets.  They  can  generally  be 
trusted  to  keep  secrets  which  are  the  joint  property  of  them- 
selves and  a  man.  Some  women  can  keep  their  husband's 
secrets.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  secret  which  Mrs.  A.  has 
whispered  at  a  lunch  about  Mrs.  B.,  no  woman  who  ever 
lived  could  keep  it.  Thus  the  revelations  of  the  luncheon- 
table  are  bound  to  become  public  property. 

It  would  ill  become  men  to  make  this  amiable  weakness  a 
ground  for  reproaching  the  sex.  If  women  are  loquacious, 
so  are  men.  If  women  are  indiscreet,  so  are  men.  If  con- 
fidences are  violated  at  ladies'  clubs,  they  are  often  vio- 
lated at  men's  clubs.  Men  are  just  as  fond  of  gossip  and 
scandal  as  women.  A  group  of  men  will  tear  a  reputation 
in  pieces  as  ruthlessly  as  Lady  Sneerwell's  coterie,  and  some 
men,  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Candour,  will  defend  the  victim 
by  arguing  that  after  all  there  are  worse  things  than 
burglary  and  murder,  and  that  the  poor  fellow  was  probably 
an  illustration  of  hapless  heredity.  Shakespeare's  gentle- 
man, who  ''loved  to  hear  himself  talk  and  would  speak 
more  in  a  minute  than  he  would  stand  to  in  a  month,"  was 
no  phenomenal  creature.  But,  whereas  it  is  observed  that 
the  greatest  talkers  among  women  are  generally  those  who 
know  least,  the  brightest  men  are  often  the  most  liberal  of 
their  speech.  Sydney  Smith  lamented,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  that  he  did  not  think  Macaulay  had  ever  heard  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  though  they  had  spent  many  an  after- 
noon together  ;  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  famous  men  have  often  been  struck  by  their  ex- 
traordinary flow  of  words. 

But  to  retutn  to  the  Oakland  embroglio.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  suggestion  that  gossip  be  barred  at  ladies'  luncheons 
and  teas,  and  that  the  conversation  be  of  a  cultured  and  im- 
proving kind.  That  is  a  capital  idea.  But  it  has  the  mis- 
fortune of  ignoring  human  nature.  Ladies  who  go  to 
luncheons  and  to  teas  do  not  want  to  have  their  minds 
improved.  They  want  to  be  entertained  and  amused  while 
they  are  consuming  delicate  viands  served  with  gastronomic 
skilL  A  lady  who  undertook  io  enlighten  them  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  the  doctrine  of  the  Filioque,  or 
the  true  principles  of  the  impressionist  school,  would  bore 
them,  and  they  would  attend  no  more  teas  where  she  was  to 
be  a  guest  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Oakland  tea- 
pot tempest  and  resultant  crusade  against  talk  will  only  re- 
sult in  more  talk. 


The  annual  attempt  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  now  in 
progress.  There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  mayor  in  the  board  this  year.  It 
might  be  well  to  point  out  to  these  gentlemen  that  those  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco  who  have  invested  their  money  in  a 
water-supply  system  have  just  the  same  rights  under  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  as  those  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  any  other  way.  The  stockholders  of  the  water 
company  are  numerous  ;  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  are 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  ;  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  interest 
on  their  investment.  Those  citizens  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  owning,  renting,  or  leasing  houses  have  no  right  to 
say  to  their  neighbors  who  have  invested  it  in  a  water-supply 
system  that  the  owners  of  Spring  Valley  stock  shall  earn 
less  tn  order  that  the  holders  of  other  property  shall  make 
more. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  water  rates,  if  carried  out,  will 
simply  operate  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  city.     It  can  not 


be  expected  that  the  water  company  will  continue  to  expend 
annually  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million  dollars,  as  it  has 
been  doing  within  the  past  five  years,  in  order  to  extend  and 
complete  its  present  efficient  water  system,  if  its  revenue  is 
to  be  cut  down.  There  are  certainly  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  stockholders  of  the  company,  most  of  whom  have 
purchased  their  stock  within  the  last  few  years,  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  they  should  receive  an  income  of  at  least 
six  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  which  is  about 
the  price  they  have  paid  for  it.  Six  per  cent,  is  not  too 
much  for  Spring  Valley  to  pay  its  stockholders,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  commercial  banks  in  the  city  pay  their 
stockholders  from  fifteen  to  eight  per  cent — none  so  low  as 
six  per  cent.  To  expect  the  stockholders  to  consent  to  a  re- 
duction of  their  dividends  to  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  when  the  property  of  the  company  is  mortgaged  for 
over  ten  millions  of  dollars — and  the  stockholders  can  only 
look  to  the  surplus  of  property  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  this  mortgage — is  to  ask  them  to  do  an  unreasonable  and 
unjust  thing  against  themselves.  The  consequence  will  be 
that,  if  the  revenue  of  the  company  is  reduced,  the  company 
will  stop  all  improvements,  which  will  leave  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  at  a  standstill,  to  the  great  embarrassment 
and  injury  of  property- owners. 

If  water  can  not  be  obtained  for  the  outlying  districts, 
and  especially  the  higher  levels,  the  people  will  make  their 
homes  in  suburban  cities,  instead  of  taking  the  higher-priced 
lands  of  San  Francisco  within  the  present  water  system  of 
the  company.  If,  however,  the  present  rates  are  continued, 
the  company  proposes  to  continue  vigorously  its  work  of  ex- 
tending its  water  system,  so  that  the  higher  levels  can  be 
reached.  These  higher  levels — among  them  Clarendon 
Heights — lie  within  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  and  con- 
tain cheap  lands  which  can  be  occupied  by  small  house- 
holders. The  result  of  this  extension  of  the  water  system 
will  be  the  addition  of  several  millions  in  taxable  values,  an 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  city,  and  other  advantages 
consequent  upon  such  improvements. 

And,  after  all,  what  reason  is  given  for  reducing  these 
rates?  None  whatever — except  that  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  it  is  alleged  that  the  company  issued  stock  having 
a  par  value  greater  than  the  value  of  its  property,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  this  alleged  discrepancy,  it  is  pro- 
posed, after  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  passed,  to  reduce  the 
income  of  the  company,  so  that  this  present  rate  of  divi- 
dends must  be  discontinued,  thus  depressing  the  value  of  its 
stock  and  bonds,  embarrassing  its  credit,  obstructing  and 
preventing  the  improvements  which  it  would  make,  and  re- 
tarding the  growth  of  the  city. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  the  proposition  advanced  by  a 
minority  of  the  board  of  supervisors  can  not  be  character- 
ized as  other  than  prompted  by  political  or  demagogic  con- 
siderations. It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  "  honest  convic- 
tions," but  everybody  knows  that  these  members  of  the 
board  are  not  considering  this  matter  in  a  fair,  straightfor- 
ward, business  way.  If  they  should  succeed  in  their  pur- 
pose, which  is  evidently  to  embarrass  and  cripple  the  water 
company,  they  will  find  that  they  will  bring  injury  and  ruin 
upon  other  interests  and  other  people  entirely  disconnected 
with  the  company  ;  and,  when  they  again  seek  office — which, 
of  course,  they  intend  to  do — they  will  find  a  divided  feel- 
ing, at  least  among  the  voters,  as  to  the  wisdom  and  honesty 
of  their  policy.  We  opine  that  for  every  vote  they  make  by 
the  cut  in  rates  they  will  lose  two  votes,  and  these  of  people 
who  have  no  relations  with  or  friendship  for  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works  other  than  that  they  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  city  government,  which  must  be  sup- 
ported and  sustained  in  order  that  the  city  itself  and  its  in- 
habitants may  progress. 

The  sooner  this  strife  between  the  water  company  and  the 
city — which  has  its  entire  source  among  politicians  and 
newspapers — shall  cease,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  city. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  this  city  who  owns  Spring 
Valley  stock — and  there  are  many — is  entitled  to  a  fair  in- 
terest upon  his  or  her  investment.  They  are  going  to 
get  it,  too.  We  warn  the  supervisors  that  any  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  it  will  be  extra-legal  robbery,   and  will  be 

set  aside  by  the  courts. 

♦ — 

An  Ohio  subscriber  to  the  Argonaut,  commenting  approv- 
ingly on  certain  articles  on  crime  and  criminals  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  these  columns,  sends  us  a  clipping  from 
his  local  paper,  in  which  these  articles  are  condemned.  As 
this  clipping  may  be  said  to  voice  the  views  of  the  senti- 
mentalists, we  partially  reproduce  it  here  : 

"  Recent  articles  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  are  rather  highly 
flavored  with  advocacy  of  the  whipping-post  as  part  of  a  general  system 
for  the  legal  punishment  of  certain  classes  of  crime.  The  Argonaut, 
it  seems,  would  favor  the  enactment  of  that  system  in  California.  Not- 
withstanding the  plausibility  of  the  argument,  however,  we  are  unable 
to  accept  these  conclusions.  Bad  as  a  man  may  be,  to  administer 
public  flogging  by  process  of  law  would  be  sure  to  make  him  wor^e. 
The  last  spark  of  manhood  being  extinguished  by  the  beastly  punish- 


ment, the  man  becomes  a  brute  in  verity.  He  will  swear  vengeance 
against  society,  and  lake  his  revenge  by  commitu'ng  any  crime  to  which 
he  can  turn  his  hand — incendiarism,  robbery,  rape,  maiming,  or  mur- 
der. To  make  such  a  system  universal  in  this  country  would  be  to 
turn  loose  an  army  of  infuriated  thugs  who  would  be  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the  good  order  and  well-being  of  society  than  is  any  class  of 
criminals  under  the  prevailing  systems  of  punishment." 

We  do  not  see  that  the  present  mild — not  to  say  maudlin 
— methods  of  punishment  are  keeping  down  the  crop  of 
thugs.  AH  over  the  United  States  the  prevalence  of  attacks 
by  footpads,  highway  robberies,  and  general  crimes  against 
the  person,  is  most  alarming.  Since  the  days  of  Dick 
Turpin  and  other  gentlemen  riders  upon  Hounslow  Heath, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  for  robbers  to  let  women  alone.  But 
during  the  last  year  the  number  of  footpads  who  attack 
women  throughout  the  United  States  has  reached  large  pro- 
portions. To  people  who  see  only  their  local  newspapers, 
the  few  cases  of  which  they  hear  make  no  impression.  But 
when  the  aggregate  is  taken,  it  is  most  striking.  If  we  had 
the  space,  we  might  print,  as  we  have  done  before  in  other 
lines,  a  week's  work  of  that  class  of  criminals,  taken  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  an  extraordinary  list,  and  not  the  least  surprising 
feature  of  it  would  be  the  number  of  assaults  upon  women 
with  intent  to  rob. 

This  must  stop.  It  is  bad  enough  to  rob  a  man.  There 
is  no  more  cowardly  criminal  than  the  armed  rascal  who 
lies  in  ambush  and  springs  forth  from  the  darkness  upon  the 
unsuspecting  and  unarmed  passer-by.  Even  a  strong  and 
courageous  man,  taken  under  such  circumstances,  unawares, 
and  with  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  head,  may  be  excused  for 
submitting.  But  if  it  be  cowardly  to  attack  men  in  such  a 
way,  what  can  be  said  of  the  footpads  who  attack  women  ? 

The  fault  of  the  Ohio  philosopher's  argument  is  that  it 
seems  to  think  more  of  the  criminal  than  of  society.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  very  sad  thing  to  ''  extinguish  the  spark  of  man- 
hood" in  a  footpad's  breast  by  flogging  him,  but  it  is  also  a 
very  sad  thing  to  extinguish  the  spark  of  life  in  an  honest 
man's  body  by  fracturing  his  skull  with  a  sand-bag — the 
footpad's  favorite  because  noiseless  weapon. 

Theorizing  aside,  the  facts  show  that  criminals  fear  the 
lash.  Thirty  years  ago  garroting  was  prevalent  in  London. 
Every  possible  means  was  tried  to  check  it,  but  all  failed, 
until  finally,  in  1S63,  a  statute  was  passed  providing  for 
flogging  those  who  made  assaults  upon  the  person  for  the 
purpose  of  robbery.  Like  magic,  garroting  stopped.  In  a 
few  months,  the  lash  was  laid  aside.  The  crime  has  been 
almost  unknown  in  the  streets  of  London  for  thirty  years. 
But  thirty  years  is  a  generation.  Within  the  last  winter  a 
new  crop  of  footpads  and  garroters  ripened.  To  them  the 
lash  meant  nothing.  It  was  far  back  in  the  dim  past  But 
the  law  was  not  repealed,  it  was  only  sleeping.  Again  it 
has  been  put  in  force,  and  again  is  it  effectual.  Until  the 
great  cities  of  America  follow  the  example  set  by  London, 
the  cowardly  crime  of  the  footpad  will  never  be  stamped 
out 

In  Delaware,  the  whipping-post  has  never  been  abolished. 
There  the  lash  is  administered  for  homicide  below  the 
highest  grade,  mayhem,  attempted  poisoning,  burglary,  high- 
way robbery,  larceny,  kidnapping,  arson,  and  some  other 
crimes.  As  a  result,  the  little  commonwealth  is  singularly 
free  from  crimes  against  the  person.  In  1S90,  the  prisons 
of  Delaware  contained  only  139  prisoners;  in  the  same 
year  the  California  prisons  contained  2,733.  Were  the  ratio 
of  crime  as  high  in  Delaware  as  in  California,  there  would 
be  three  times  as  many  criminals  in  her  prisons.  The  census 
statistician  who  discusses  crime  declares  that  the  whipping- 
post drives  criminals  out  of  Delaware  into  the  adjoining 
States. 

On  the  Continent,  the  prevalence  of  the  awful  crimes  of 
the  anarchists  is  bringing  about  a  discussion  as  to  methods 
of  punishment  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  death  pen- 
alty is  inadequate  to  the  crime.  Various  suggestions  have 
been  made  ;  the  one  received  with  the  most  favor  is  solitary 
imprisonment  for  life,  with  a  severe  flogging  administered 
once  a  week — presumably  until  death  should  supervene. 
This  would  remove  much  of  the  romance  from  the  anarchist 
A  Ravachol  standing  on  the  scaffold,  bidding  farewell  to  his 
friends  and  crying  "  Vive  l'Anarchie  !  "  is  heroic  ;  a  Ravachol 
in  a  stone-walled  prison  court- yard,  triced  up  to  the  triangles, 
his  back  bleeding  from  the  pitiless  lash  of  the  steel-tipped 
cat,  is  not  heroic.  Flogging  might  stamp  out  anarchism — it 
would  certainly  check  it 

No  ;  we  regret  that  we  can  not  agree  with  the  Ohio  phi- 
losopher who  is  so  moved  by  the  "brutality"  of  flogging 
brutal  criminals.  The  only  way  to  reach  them,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  through  their  hides.  As  for  "extinguishing  the  spark 
of  manhood,"  that  has  generally  been  extinguished  already. 
There  is  a  hideous  crime  prevalent  throughout  the  South,  for 
which  lynching  has  hitherto  been  an  utterly  ineffectual  rem- 
edy ;  flogging  and  the  extinction  of  other  attributes  of  man- 
hood besides  the  "spark"  would  be  more  effectual  in  check- 
ing it  than  all  the  ropes  that  ever  were  made  from  her 
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"  TOOTS." 

A  Story  of  a  Bandy-Legged  Bull-Dog. 

"Swing  low,  sweet  chari-o-ot !  "  shrilled  old  Dinah  from 
the  kitchen,  in  a  high  and  penetrating  falsetto,  whose  many 
quavers  were  jerked  out  in  a  way  that  sounded  as  if  the 
singer  were  undergoing  some  mysterious  torture. 

Mrs.  Stocker,  tending  flowers  in  the  back  garden  of  her 

ranch-house  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  stopped  to  listen. 

"  Gwine  for  to  carry  me  ho-o-ome  !  "  continued  Dinah,  in 

a  deep,  rumbling  tone,  suggestive  of  ar.  asthmatic  bass  and 

accompanied  by  an  energetic  rattling  of  dishes. 

As  the  negress  paused  for  breath,  Mrs.  Stocker  heard  a 
heavy  pounding  at  the  front-door,  and,  still  smiling  at  Dinah's 
duet-like  efforts,  hurried  round  the  house. 

On  the  porch  she  found  a  testy  and  eccentric  old  man  who 
gazed  with  marked  displeasure  at  her  lovely  face,  and,  un- 
appeased  by  her  friendly  smile,  roared  out :  "  What  in  thun- 
der's going  on  in  this  house — a  prayer-meeting,  or  a  cat- 
fight  ?  I've  been  hammering  on  this  door  for  ten  minutes, 
seems  to  me  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry  if  we've  kept  you  waiting,"  she  answered, 
gently. 

The  various  hard  knots  into  which  his  face  seemed  to  be 
tied  slightly  relaxed,  but  he  vouchsafed  only  a  skeptical 
grunt  in  reply. 

"  I've  come  to  see  your  husband,"  said  he,  abruptly  ;  "is 
he  to  home  ?  " 
"  No,  he  is  not." 
"When' 11  he  be  back?" 
"  Not  until  to-morrow." 

"  I  s'pose  you  don't  know  how  to  write  a  receipt?"  he 
queried,  with  his  chin  cocked  scornfully  in  the  air. 
"  I  think  I  could,"  said  she,  smiling. 

"  Well,  I've  been  owing  your  husband  some  money  for 
three  years,  and  couldn't  even  pay  the  interest,  'cause  people 
didn't  pay  me  ;  but  I've  had  a  stroke  0'  luck,  and  here's  the 
money.  Gimme  a  receipt,  and  we'll  be  quits,"  he  said,  as 
he  lifted  a  heavy  bag  lying  beside  him. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  could  you  not  give  me 
■a  check  for  it?  I'm  afraid  to  have  so  much  money  in  the 
house." 

He  looked  upon  this  feminine  timidity  with  the  contempt 
of  a  bitter  old  bachelor,  and  promptly  snapped  :  "  No,  I 
can't.  It's  all  the  money  I've  got.  People  seen  me  luggin' 
it  from  the  bank,  and  if  you  don't  take  it,  likely  some  one 
else  will.     I'm  skeered  myself  !  "  with  a  sardonic  grin. 

She  reflected  that  this  crusty  person  might  never  make  an- 
other effort  to  pay,  and  that  no  one  need  know  she  had 
the  money  ;  so  she  asked  him  into  the  house,  where  she 
counted  the  coins,  and  gave  him  a  receipt. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  hid  the  gold  among  some  scrap- 
bags  in  a  dark  corner  of  her  bedroom  closet. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  she  grew  anxious  and  nervous. 
There  occurred  to  her  the  fear  that  some  passer-by,  who  had 
seen  the  old  man  bring  the  bag  from  the  bank,  had  noticed 
his  horse  standing  at  her  gate,  and  would  suspect  that  she 
had  the  money. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  very  birds  had  too  knowing  an 
air  as  they  tip-tilted  on  a  branch  outside  her  bedroom  win- 
dow and  cocked  their  heads  on  one  side  to  look  in. 

If  any  one  broke  into  her  lonely  house,  which  was  a  half- 
mile  from  her  nearest  neighbors,  the  Gordons,  she  and  her 
feeble  old  Dinah  would  have  no  defense. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  she  saw  John  Gordon, 
her  husband's  best  friend,  walking  toward  the  house.  He 
was  a  dark,  slender  man,  with  a  nervous  manner  and  a 
rather  joyless  smile. 

"  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Stocker  ?  Feeling  rather  lonesome, 
eh?"  he  called  out.  "We  saw  your  husband  driving  by  this 
morning  with  his  regimentals  on,  and  knew  that  meant  he'd 
be  gone  some  time.  Wife  isn't  very  well,  and  wants  to  know 
if  you  won't  go  over  and  stay  with  her  while  I'm  away." 

'•  Thank  you.  I  wish  I  could,  but  Mr.  Stocker  can't  pos- 
sibly be  back  until  to-morrow,  and  Randall  has  paid  me  a 
large  sum  in  gold  that  I  dare  not  leave." 

"  Has  he,  at  last  ?  I  saw  his  horse  standing  here,  but  had 
no  idea  you'd  ever  see  that  money  again."  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought  he  added,  "  But  why  not  leave  it  ?  Does 
any  one  know  you  have  it?" 

"  No  one  but  the  man  who  paid  it  to  me  that  I  know  of — 
but  he  looks  like  a  brigand." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  woman  !  You're  letting  your  fears 
run  away  with  you.  Brigands  don't  usually  pay  debts,  and 
there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Just  leave  the  money  here, 
and  go  over  to  our  house  to  spend  the  night.  Darkies  are  a 
scary  lot,  and  you  haven't  even  a  sensible  dog  to  keep  you 
company." 

She  longed  to  yield  ;  but  she  thought  of  all  that  this  money 
would  mean  to  her  overworked  husband,  and,  hardening  her 
heart  against  Mr.  Gordon's  repeated  urgings,  persisted  in 
staying  at  her  post. 

Saying  that  he  was  late  for  an  engagement,  her  neighbor 
bade  her  a  hasty  farewell. 

As  the  early  darkness  of  the  December  night  began  to 
close  in,  nature  herself  seemed  to  Mrs.  Stocker,  in  her  over- 
wrought condition,  to  be  conspiring  with  evil  beings  to 
heighten  her  helpless  terror. 

At  last  Dinah  ponderously  waddled  in  and  broke  the 
gloom  by  cheerfully  announcing  the  evening  meal.  While 
this  was  in  progress,  a  wagon  drove  up,  and  Mrs.  Stocker 
heard  the  welcome  voice  of  Ranney,  a  sturdy,  jolly  Irish 
peddler,  with  whom  she  had  had  dealings  for  several  years. 
His  was  one  of  those  rotund  and  jovial  personalities  that 
look  like  embodied  jokes,  and  the  very  sight  of  whom  makes 
every  one  feel  cheerful. 

"  Now,  Toots,"  he  was  saying,  "don't  ye  be  for  ating  me 
up  the  minute  I  git  down.  It's  so  long  since  I've  had  a 
bi»e  that  I'd  be  mighty  poor  picking.  Be  aisy,  now,  and  the 
lady'll  give  ye  a  bone,  maybe,  with  some  marrow  in  it.  I'm 
hollow  clare  through." 


Mrs.  Stocker  opened  the  door  in  time  to  hear  these  last 
words,  and  called  out :  "  We  shall  be  glad  to  fill  you  up, 
Mr.  Ranney,  and  Toots,  too.     Come  in,  both  of  you." 

In  walked  master  and  beast,  the  man  with  something  of 
a  roll  on  his  bandy  legs,  the  white  dog — whose  legs  seemed 
respectfully  modeled  on  the  same  plan — with  the  air  of  con- 
scious power  and  dignity  belonging  to  a  pure-blooded  bull- 
dog. 

As  the  peddler  took  his  seat  at  table,  Toots  sat  down  be- 
side him,  and,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  any  one 
else,  looked  quietly  into  his  master's  face. 

"  I've  been  driving  without  a  bite  since  airly  morning," 
said  Ranney,  "and  thought  I'd  stop  here  for  supper  and 
drop  the  things  that  ye  ordered  last  trip,  Mrs.  Stocker.  I 
knew  Toots  was  hungry,  too  ;  but,  ye  see,  he  don't  beg,  like 
common  dogs.  He's  too  much  of  a  gintleman  for  that. 
He  knows  his  master'U  feed  him  when  he  can,  and  he  has  no 
patience  wid  whining,  let  alone  doing  it  himsilf." 

"  Toots  is  the  best  dog  I  know,"  Mrs.  Stocker  answered, 
enthusiastically.  She  took  up  a  bone  and  held  it  out,  say- 
ing :  "Toots,  nice  dog,  will  you  come  and  get  this?" 

Toots  eyed  her  gravely,  with  an  expression  which  said 
that  he  knew  she  appreciated  his  worth,  but  thought  her  tone 
was  unduly  familiar. 

Then  he  looked  inquiringly  at  his  master,  to  see  if  he 
approved  of  accepting  a  bone  from  a  strange  hand. 

Ranney  nodded  and  said  :  "Yes,  old  boy  ;  go  and  get  it." 

Toots  walked  calmly  round  to  Mrs.  Stocker  without  any 

undignified  haste,  and  with  one  polite  wag  of  his  tail  took 

the  bone,  which  he  crushed  in  his  powerful  jaws  as  if  it  were 

an  egg-shell. 

Dinah  eyed  him  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  was  visibly 
relieved  when  the  meal  was  over  and  she  could  go  to  the 
kitchen. 

"  Mr.  Ranney,"  said  Mrs.  Stocker,  hastily,  "  my  husband 
is  away,  and  I  feel  very  timid.  Can't  you  stay"  with  us  all 
night?" 

"  Indade,  mum,  now  I'm  rale  sorry,  for  I'd  dearly  love  to 
be  any  comfort  to  ye  ;  but  I  got  word  that  me  friend,  Charlie 
Craig,  was  down  with  fever  and  begging  every  minute  for 
me  to  come  to  him.  They  say  he  may  not  live  the  night 
out,  and  I've  been  driving  like  mad  all  day  to  git  to  him  in 
time.  If  'twas  anything  else,  I'd  stay.  But  you've  no  call 
to  be  anyways  afeerd,  me  dear  lady.  There's  no  robbers 
about  here,  and  no  one  has  iver  molested  ye,  I  know." 

She  thought  to  herself :  "  Dare  I  trust  him  ?  Perhaps  he 
could  send  me  some  one  from  the  village,"  and  she  told  him 
of  the  money. 

"  Oh,  now,"  said  he,  "  I'll  fix  it.  Jest  as  well  not  talk 
about  it  in  the  village.  I'll  leave  ye  Toots,  and  he  won't  tell, 
anyhow.  I  don't  think  any  one  could  know  ye  have  that  in 
the  house  ;  but  if  they  did,  they'd  have  a  hard  time  gitting 
it,  with  Toots  here.  It  'ud  be  a  new  sort  o'  man  that  'ud 
git  the  better  o'  him." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Ranney.  But  would  Toots  mind 
me?" 

"  Sairtainly  he  will,  if  I  tell  him.  He's  a  knowing  fellah. 
And  there's  nothing  he  can't  do  for  ye,  from  minding  a  baby 
to  chewing  up  tramps." 

During  this  talk,  Toots  listened  with  an  air  of  interest. 
Ranney  turned  to  him  and  gravely  spoke  in  the  tone  of  re- 
spectful politeness  that  he  would  have  used  toward  an  intelli- 
gent man. 

"  Now,  me  boy,  ye  see  it's  this  way.  This  lady  needs  ye 
more'n  I  do  to-night,  and  so  ye'll  plaze  me  best  if  ye  bide 
here  with  her.  Don't  let  any  one  harm  her,  and  stay  here 
till  I  come  for  ye." 

Toots  walked  over  and  licked  his  master's  hand. 
"  Good  boy  !     Ye're  the  best  friend  I  have,"  said  Ranney, 
patting  him,  whereat  Toots  cocked  up  his  ears  and  wagged 
his  tail. 

"  Now,  lie  down  and  show  the  lady  ye  mean  to  stay." 
Toots  obeyed,  and  quietly  watched  his  master  go. 
After  carefully  locking  every  door  and  window,  Mrs. 
Stocker  sat  down  to  write  a  letter.  She  found  it  hard  to  in- 
fuse a  properly  cheerful  tone  into  it,  and  caught  herself  listen- 
ing fearfully  to  every  sound.  The  dog  settled  down  to  a 
comfortable  nap,  and  seemed  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
the  shrieks  of  the  wind  or  the  rattling  of  windows.  She 
began  to  fear  that  if  any  one  broke  in,  Toots  would  not  even 
hear  it. 

The  ticking  of  the  clock  was  almost  unbearable,  while  its 
deliberation  seemed  purposely  to  lengthen  the  minutes  as 
they  passed.  The  wind  increased  in  fury.  She  peered  into 
the  darkness,  but  could  see  nothing  beyond  the  swaying 
trees.  Toots  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but  as  nothing  alarm- 
ing was  to  be  heard,  settled  down  once  more  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Stocker  took  up  a  book,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  her  mind  upon  it.  Frightful  and  menacing  faces  rose 
before  her,  and  all  the  tales  of  violence  that  she  had  ever 
heard  came  back  to  her.  She  walked  the  floor,  forcing  her- 
self to  think  of  far-away  scenes  in  her  happy  girlhood,  only 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  present  by  some  fresh  rattle  of  a 
door  or  window  that  sounded  as  if  some  one  were  trying  to 
get  in. 

At  last  fatigue  made  her  drowsy.  She  carried  the  lamp 
into  her  bedroom  and  left  it  burning,  so  that  any  one  who 
passed  might  think  the  family  were  awake,  and  then  lay 
down  without  undressing.  As  she  dozed  off,  she  was  now 
and  then  awakened  by  the  scraping  of  the  shrubbery  upon 
her  window,  and,  though  she  did  not  believe  in  signs  and 
portents,  it  sounded  to  her  like  the  tapping  of  the  willow 
wand  that  foretells  approaching  death. 

At  last  she  looked  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  in  all  these 
sleepings  and  wakings,  which  had  seemed  to  occupy  a  life- 
time, a  half-hour  had  gone  by.  She  lay  down  again  and  at 
last  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

She  was  awakened  by  a  gust  that  shook  the  house.  As 
the  wind  lulled,  she  thought  she  heard  a  noise  at  the  front 
door.  She  rushed  into  the  parlor.  There  sat  Toots,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  door,  but  not  moving  a 
muscle.  The  noise  ceased,  and  she  went  back  to  bed — but 
could  not  sleep. 


Again  she  heard  a  metallic  sound  in  the  lock.  She  got 
up  and  called  :  "Who's  there?"  but  there  was  no  answer. 
The  dog  sat  upright  and  looked  at  the  door,  but  kept  per- 
fect silence.  Mrs.  Stocker  listened.  All  was  quiet  for 
several  minutes,  but  again  came  that  metallic  clink. 

"Who  is  there  ?     What  do  you  want?"  she  cried, 

No  answer  ;  but  this  time  the  sound  continued. 

"At  him,  Toots  !  "  she  screamed  ;  "at  him  !     Bark/" 

Why  was  the  dog  so  still  ?  In  an  instant  the  reason 
flashed  before  her.  Toots  must  have  recognized  the  step  of 
his  master,  who  had  come  back  to  rob  her,  knowing  that 
her  only  protection  was  his  dog  ! 

.  She  saw  the  door  yielding,  and  fled  through  the  rear  of  the 
house.  On,  on,  she  ran  toward  the  Gordons,  stumbling,  falling, 
getting  up  and  running  again,  unconscious  of  fatigue.  Her 
breath  came  in  gasps,  and  she  could  scarcely  utter  a  hoarse 
cry  of  "  Help  !  help  ! "  as  she  threw  herself  against  the  door 
of  the  Gordon  house. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  who  was  lying  awake  listening  for  her  hus- 
band, who  had  gone  to  prayer-meeting  and  had  not  yet  re- 
turned, heard  the  cry.  She  roused  the  household,  and  soon 
they  were  hurrying  toward  the  Stocker  house. 

As  they  neared  it,  their  nerves  were  tense.  There  was  a 
pale  moon  struggling  through  clouds,  and  even  the  most 
familiar  objects  looked  strange  and  spectral. 

The  front-door  was  wide  open.  They  walked  cautiously 
toward  it,  and  looked  in. 

On  the  floor  lay  the  figure  of  a  masked  man,  while  over  him 
stood  the  bull-dog,  bleeding  from  several  cuts  and  his  jaws 
horribly  red.  The  man's  throat  was  a  gaping  wound,  and 
his  right  hand  still  clutched  a  knife.  A  few  feet  away  lay  a 
revolver,  evidently  fallen  from  his  grasp. 

Mrs.  Stocker  leaned  pityingly  toward  him.  "  Perhaps  he 
has  only  fainted.  Do  see  if  we  can  -help  him  !  Come 
away,  Toots — good  dog,  brave  dog  !  " 

Toots  looked  at  the  motionless  form  beneath  him,  and 
then  limped  toward  her. 

Mrs.  Gordon  bent  over  the  prostrate  man  and  pulled  off 
his  mask.     An  awful  cry  sounded  through  the  house. 

The  man  was  John  Gordon — dead  !  A.  S.  WING. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1894. 


For  Americans,  Ciudadela,  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  has  an 
historical  interest  that  touches  our  own  times.  The  archives 
of  the  city  show  that  the  ancestors  of  Admiral  Farragut 
were  domiciled  there  at  least  as  far  back  as  1558,  for  among 
the  four  thousand  captives  carried  off  by  the  Turks,  who 
made  a  successful  inroad  upon  the  city  in  that  year,  are  re- 
corded the  names  of  Antonio  Farragut  and  his  whole  family. 
The  Farraguts  were  afterwards  ransomed  and  returned  to 
Menorca.  George  Farragut,  father  of  our  admiral,  was  born 
on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1755.  When  quite  a  young 
man,  he,  with  many  others,  emigrated  to  America,  "  insti- 
gated," as  a  chronicler  says,  "  by  the  English,  who  then 
ruled  over  Menorca,  and  who  wished  to  people  their  vast 
American  continent,"  adding  naively,  "  also  compelled  by 
necessity  to  abandon  their  dry  and  unproductive  land." 
But  though  apparently  lost  in  the  great  wilderness  of  the 
New  World,  the  American  Farraguts  were  not  forgotten, 
and  an  enthusiastic  public  welcome  was  given  to  the  admiral 
on  his  visit  to  Ciudadela  in  1868.  Soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned along  the  highway  to  do  him'  honor  ;  the 
alcalde  and  other  officials,  together  with  prominent  citi- 
zens went  out  to  meet  him  four  miles  from  the  city  gates,  and 
a  mighty  shout  went  up  from  the  people  crowded  on  the 
ramparts  when  he  finally  came  in  sight.  The  whole  city 
was  given  up  to  rejoicing.  Rafael  Oldo  y  Quadrada,  a  local 
historian,  relates  that  when  he  and  the  admiral  met,  the  em- 
barrassment arising  from  their  ignorance  of  each  other's 
language  was  overcome  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 


Is  the  cold  bath  of  English  educated  people,  that  for  two 
generations  has  been  almost  a  religion  among  them,  getting 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  Fifteen  years  ago,  a  great  Lon- 
don physician  preached  that  the  next  best  thing  to  a  cold 
bath  before  breakfast  is  a  very  hot  one.  The  Sybarite  who 
still  believed  in  the  tonic  virtues  of  cold  water  compromised 
between  breaking  the  ice  of  a  morning  and  a  comfortable 
hot  bath,  by  one  in  luke-warm  water,  a  form  of  fomentation, 
for  scientific  reasons,  far  more  perilous  than  very  hot  or  very 
cold  bathing,  but  the  "rational  voluptuary"  now  "finds  him- 
self in  hot  water "  every  morning,  and  is  a  happier  and 
healthier  man  in  consequence.  In  Japan  they  long  ago  dis- 
covered the  sovereign  virtues  of  hot  water.  Much  of  the 
healthfulness  of  the  Japanese  is  due  to  their  habitual  use  of 
very  hot  water  ;  they  dabble  their  bodies  in  water  at  one 
hundred  and  four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  on  particular  oc- 
casions they  go  into  baths  heated  up  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  degrees,  hot  enough  nearly  to  stew  a  pear  or  cook 
an  egg,  and  enough,  one  would  suppose,  to  parboil  any  ordi- 
nary human  being. 


A  curious  incident  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  of 
Napoleonic  relics  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  in  Paris,  the  other 
day.  The  collection,  though  not  very  large,  contained  ob- 
jects of  extraordinary  historical  interest.  When  the  auc- 
tioneer reached  No.  68,  there  was  the  buzz  which  accom- 
panies an  exciting  lot.  It  was  a  porcelain  cup  out  of  which 
Napoleon  had  drunk  for  the  last  time  at  St.  Helena.  The 
cup  was  carefully  examined  by  the  dealers,  and  one  expert 
had  the  distinction  to  discover,  and  the  courage  then  and 
there  to  point  out,  a  mark  on  the  paste,  under  the  glaze, 
which  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  cup 
was  fashioned  in  1 840  or  thereabouts— certainly  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe. 


All  the  goods  in  the  Chicago  fair-grounds  not  claimed  by 
the  owners  for  export  are  now  being  hauled  to  warehouses. 
In  a  few  days  a  big  auction  sale  of  unclaimed  exhibits  will 
be  advertised  by  the  customs  officials.  It  will  be  held  at 
Jackson  Park. 


March  5,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    INTERESTING    EVENT. 

Our  Correspondent  discusses  a  Rumor  that  Presages  an  Heir  to  the 

British  Throne— Who  shall  Succeed  the  Duke  of 

York  ?— Prince  or  Princess  ? 

One  subject  in  English  society  just  at  present  overtops  all 
others  in  genuine  interest.  It  is  a  subject  for  thought,  per- 
haps, more  than  talk,  although  you  do  hear  the  matter  dis- 
cussed now  and  then  by  the  "call  a  spade  a  spade"  people. 
Even  then,  however,  it  is  mostly  among  old  ladies  over  their 
afternoon  tea,  or  men  in  club  and  country-house  smoking- 
rooms,  and  in  whispers  or  low  voices.  Yet  you  know  very 
well  that  everybody  is  talking  about  it.  Now,  what  do  you 
suppose  this  all-absorbing  subject  is,  beside  which  the  right 
of  Mme.  Taussaud  to  exhibit  a  wax  figure  of  Monson ; 
the  capture  of  Jabez  Balfour  ;  the  name  of  the  last  co- 
respondent in  the  Marquis  of  's  premeditated  suit  for 

divorce  from  his  rapid-going  "Irish-eyed"  wife  (thirty-five 
years  his  junior,  whom,  three  years  ago,  he  raised  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  stationer's  daughter)  ;  the  reported  giving  up 
of  waltzing  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  the  chances  of  the 
plum-colored  dress-coat ;  the  facts  of  the  latest  up-to-date 
card-cheating  incident  at  one  of  the  clubs  ;  and  the  scandal 

about  Lady and  her  butler  (discovered  to  be  an  old 

lover  in  disguise),  one  and  all  fade  into  insignificance  ? 
Well,  you  see,  it  is  rather  awkward  to  say  it  right  out.  So  a 
trifle  of  circumlocution  will  be  excused.  The  all-absorbing 
subject,  then,  involves  the  question  as  to  who  shall  succeed 
the  Duke  of  York  on  England's  throne,  when  in  due  time 
he  comes  to  occupy  that  uncomfortable  seat.  Shall  it  go 
with  the  crown  to  "  the  Fifes  "  ?  Or  is  there  going  to  be  a 
direct  heir — there,  now,  can't  you  guess  the  rest  ? 

"  Why,  dear  me,  my  dear,"  as  I  heard  old  Lady  de 
Langue  say,  as  she  clutched  her  Sevres  teacup  till  its  handle 
nearly  came  off  from  the  excited  shaking  it  got ;  "  it's — let 
me  see — it's — they  were  married  in  July,  weren't  they  ? " 

"Yes,  dear,  I  think  they  were,"  replied  the  Honorable 
Priscilla  Mullet  (whose  intended  was  killed  at  Waterloo) — 
"I  think  they  were.  But  couldn't  you  ring  and  ask  Cotes- 
worth?" 

"  There  is  no  necessity,  my  dear  Priscilla.  Here  it  is  in 
Whittaker.  Yes,  July.  August — one,  September — two, 
October — three,  November — four,  December — five,  January 
six.  Humph  !  Rather  early  in  the  day,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
pect an  announcement  on  authority.  But  we're  nearly  in 
February,  are  we  not  ?  " 

"What  a  pity  if  it  isn't,"  croaked  the  Honorable  Priscilla, 
and  stopped  short,  with  a  sigh  of  meditation. 

"Isn't  what?"  demanded  her  ladyship,  sharply — "isn't 
what,  eh?  How  you  fidget  one.  Do  answer.  Isn't 
■what  ?  " 

"  A  prince,  my  dear,"  replied  Priscilla  in  a  whisper,  and  a 
quick  look  over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  any  one  heard. 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  retorted  Lady  de  Langue,  with  an 
impatient  gesture  ;  "  I  shall  be  just  as  glad  if  it's  a  princess 
— gladder,  if  anything.  It  will  be  the  same  sell  for  the 
Fifes,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  And  I'm  sure  a  queen  is 
a  much  better  thing  than  a  king.  Hasn't  our  own  dear, 
good  Victoria  proved  that  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  suppose  so,"  agreed  poor  Priscilla,  cowed 
into  concurrence  by  her  friend's  manner  ;  "  it's  a  long  way 
to  look  ahead,  isn't  it  ? " 

"A  long  way!"  cried  Lady  de  Langue,  her  Primrose 
dame's  blood  up  in  an  instant ;  "  you  talk  like  those  dread- 
ful Radicals  who  say  it  can't  signify  about  the  succession,  as 
there  won't  be  any  throne  to  ascend  in  a  few  years  more.  If 
that  be  true,  there  is  one  comfort  in  being  old.  We  shan't  be 
here  to  witness  our  country's  ruin.  A  long  way  to  look,  in- 
deed !  Pray  let  me  never  hear  such  a  sentiment  from  you 
again." 

No,  dear,"   said  the  Honorable  Priscilla,  in  a  crushed 
whisper  ;  "  I  didn't  think  what  I  was  saying." 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  thing  you  may  hear 
any  hour  of  the  day,  only,  of  course,  in  plainer  English 
among  men.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  really  a  matter 
of  very  small  importance.  It  can  not  signify  in  the  very 
least  whether  a  king  or  queen  wears  England's  crown  from 
now  on  to  the  end  of  the  world — or  the  end  of  the 
monarchy  (which,  in  Tory  eyes,  would  amount  to  the  same 
thing),  should  the  latter  event  ever  transpire.  The  power 
jf  the  British  sovereign  is  so  strictly  limited  in  these  days, 
ind  so  really  in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  day, 
:hat  the  king  or  queen  must  do  what  their  advisers  tell 
hem. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  any  choice,  and  the  long  and  happy 
eign  of  Victoria  can  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  a  queen's  rule, 
rompared  with  that  of  the  five  kings  who  immediately  pre- 
:eded  her,  it  should  undoubtedly  be  in  favor  of  a  petticoat 
;overnment  for  all  time.  Instead  of  introducing  the  Salic 
aw  into  the  constitution  (as  some  would  suggest),  the  law  of 
uccession  should  be  amended  so  as  to  exclude  males.  I  be- 
ieve  if  the  question  could  be  put  to  popular  vote  throughout 
he  kingdom,  the  limitation  of  the  crown  to  females  would 
le  carried,  especially  if  it  were  thought  to  show  a  regard  for 
Jueen  Victoria  herself,  and  women  were  allowed  to  vote. 
l£  for  the  Fifes,  they  are  pretty  much  in  the  position  of 
^Jlumpiy-Dumpty,  when  he  sat  on  the  wall,  waiting  for  the 
"*  ill.  For  the  reasonable  doubt  may  reach  into  the  far  future, 
ipj  j  otwithstanding  what  scientists  tell  us  as  to  the  consequences 
JI"|  f  typhoid  fever,  so  far  as  the  chances  of  paternity  are  con- 
f';e'  erned,  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  Prince  George  recov- 
''■^  red  from  a  severe  attack  of  that  disease,  caused  by  eating 
tfv   nclean  oysters. 

'  There  are  some  people  who  take  a  sort  of  convenient  sat- 
faction  in  the  thought  that,  at  all  events,  if  the  crown  does 
•':  ^entually  fall  to  the  Fifes,  they  could  not  take  it.  That  is 
-i  >  say.  Princess  Louise  of  Wales  could,  of  course,  ascend 
le  throne,  but  her  children  by  a  subject  could  not,  and  the 
I  luke  of  Fife  is  certainly  a  subject.  That  would  let  in  the 
'j>uke  of  Edinburgh  and  his  direct  line,  and  so  the  country 


would  be  safe.  A  little  Russian  blood  after  so  much  German 
would  be  somewhat  of  a  relief,  it  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  English  people,  accustomed  as  they  are  and  have  been 
for  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  to  sovereigns  of  German 
blood  (if  not  birth)  ruling  over  them,  could  quite  stand  the 
introduction  of  a  Muscovite  strain. 

It  does  seem  unaccountable  how  completely  satisfied 
English  people  generally  are  with  their  royal  family,  not- 
withstanding their  marked  German  characteristics  and 
blood.  No  one  hates  and  looks  down  on  a  foreigner  as  an 
Englishman  does.  No  people  of  any  other  nationality  have 
a  greater  reverence  for  the  land  of  their  birth.  Talk  of 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Russians,  Dutchmen,  Swedes,  or 
Americans  before  them,  and  you  will  see  the  calm  smile  of 
conscious  superiority  light  up  their  faces  when  a  comparison 
of  any  sort  is  made  with  Englishmen.  They  are  surprised 
at  nothing  mean,  and  are  grudging  of  anything  noble  in  the 
men  of  other  countries.  I  suppose  they  draw  the  line  when 
they  get  to  royalties.  Now  and  then  you  hear  some  one 
more  daring  than  usual  come  out  and  say  they  wished 
the  princes  and  princesses  could  marry  English  subjects. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  marriage  of  Princess  Louise 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lome  proved  such  a  lamentable  failure. 
Better  a  dozen  more  German  alliances  than  a  single  repeti- 
tion of  that.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  Lord  Lome's  experi- 
ences have  been  of  a  sort  to  attract  other  eldest  sons  of  the 
nobility  to  follow  his  example.  No  man  cares  to  exchange 
the  position  of  a  positive  somebody  for  that  of  a  compara- 
tive nobody.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  February  2,  1894. 


The  coming  removal  of  the  old  University  Building  in 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  to  make  room  for  a  big 
apartment  house,  calls  forth  the  following  reminiscences  in 
Harpers  Weekly : 

"In  1840,  in  the  south-east  tower,  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  representation  of  the  human  form  was  invented  and  perfected 
by  John  William  Draper,  professor  of  chemistry  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  Medical  School.  For  many  years  Professor 
Draper  had  studied  the  action  of  light  in  changing  the  coior  of  metal- 
lic salts,  and  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  photographic 
process  to  the  solution  of  physical  problems  when  Daguerre's  discovery 
was  announced  in  1839.  He  welcomed  the  daguerreotype  enthusi- 
astically, made  a  special  study  of  it,  and  in  the  same  year  improved  it 
so  much  that  he  took  by  its  means  the  first  portrait  of  the  human  face. 
The  subject  was  his  eldest  sister,  Miss  Catharine  Draper,  who  still 
lives,  a  remarkably  active  spinster  of  eighty-five.  The  original  photo- 
graph was  presented  by  Dr.  Draper  many  years  ago  to  Sir  David 
Brewster,  of  England  (now  deceased).  In  1870,  he  wrote  that  it  was 
as  well  preserved  as  the  day  it  was  taken.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
emulsion  processes,  the  directions  Dr.  Draper  gives  for  taking  a 
daguerreotype  are  not  without  interest.  '  In  the  first  experiments  I 
made,'  he  says,  '  the  face  of  the  sitter  was  dusted  with  a  white  powder  ; 
but  a  few  trials  showed  that  this  was  unnecessary.  On  a  bright  day 
and  with  a  sensitive  plate,  portraits  can  be  obtained  in  the  course  of 
five  or  seven  minutes  in  the  diffused  daylight,  even  when  an  ammonia- 
sulphate  of  copper  cell  is  interposed.  1  he  hands  should  never  rest 
upon  the  chest,  for  the  motion  of  respiration  disturbs  them  so  much 
as  to  make  them  of  a  thick  and  clumsy  appearance.  A  person 
dressed  in  a  black  coat  and  open  waistcoat  of  the  same  color  must 
put  on  a  temporary  front  of  drab  or  flesh-color,  or  by  the  time  that  his 
face  and  the  fine  shadows  of  the  woolen  clothing  are  evolved,  his  shirt 
will  be  solarized,  and  be  blue  or  even  black,  with  a  white  halo  round 
it.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  yellow  and  yellowish-browns  require  a  long 
time  to  impress  the  substance  of  the  daguerreotype,  persons  whose 
faces  are  freckled  all  over  £jive  rise  to  the  most  ludicrous  results."  It 
was  while  sitting  for  his  own  photograph  that  Dr.  Draper  made  the  dis- 
covery which  led  to  his  final  success.  The  day  was  excessively  warm. 
The  perspiration  had  melted  his  old-fashioned  choker  collar  and 
stained  it  with  black  streaks,  which  the  camera  faithfully  reproduced. 
He  found  much  difficulty  in  photographing  hair,  especially  the  un- 
yielding curls  of  the  belles  of  1840." 


The  influence  of  national  feeling,  the  emotion  of  patriotism, 
in  determining  investments  is  curiously  illustrated  (says 
Frank  Leslie's)  by  recent  financial  incidents  in  France.  As 
a  rule,  the  provident  Frenchman  confines  his  investments  to 
his  own  country  and  to  distinctly  national  enterprises.  He 
was,  however,  induced  to  go  into  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that 
venture  proving  profitable,  investment  in  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  naturally  followed.  In  both  cases  investors  were 
influenced  largely  by  the  fact  that  De  Lesseps,  their  own 
illustrious  countryman,  was  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking. 
More  recently,  this  national  feeling  has  been  shown  by  heavy 
purchases  of  Russian  stocks.  The  London  Times  states 
that  French  investors  now  hold  one  billion  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  Russian  bonds,  the  purchase  of  which 
has  been  stimulated  by  official  influences  and  the  increasing 
desire  for  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Czar.  An  illustration  in 
another  way  of  the  effect  of  national  sentiment  in  the  matter 
of  investments  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  coolness  toward  Italy,  enormous  sales  of  Italian 
stocks  have,  under  official  advice,  been  made  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  months,  causing  a  collapse  in  Italian  credit,  the 
ruin  of  many  banks,  and  the  disintegration  of  a  cabinet. 


The  Emperor  William's  present  to  Prince  Bismarck  con- 
sisted of  a  dozen  bottles  of  the  famous  Steinberg  Cabinet  of 
the  Great  Comet  year,  which  is  the  finest  and  rarest  wine  in 
the  imperial  cellars,  and  remarkable  both  for  its  fragrance 
and  for  its  strength.  All  such  wine  is  absolutely  priceless, 
and  is  probably  only  to  be  found  in  the  cellars  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  except  for  any  stray 
bottles  which  may  yet  be  hidden  away  in  a  few  country- 
houses.  The  old  Emperor  William  sent  half  a  dozen  bottles 
of  the  same  wine  as  a  present  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1887, 
and  it  was  brought  over  by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  then 
Crown  Prince,  himself.  Fine  Rhenish  wines  get  more  and 
more  scarce  every  year,  for  there  has  not  been  a  really  first- 
rate  vintage  since  1868. 


Willie  Waldorf  Astor's  great  New  Netherland  Hotel  in 
New  York  is  having  rough  sledding.  During  most  of  last 
summer  the  average  number  of  guests  each  day  was  only 
sixteen,  while  the  number  of  servants  under  pay  was  two 
hundred.  General  Earle,  the  lessee,  is  in  arrears  for  rent  to 
the  amount  of  sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  and  Mr.  Astor  has 
filed  an  ejectment  suit. 


A    GALA    NIGHT    IN    GOTHAM. 

The  Benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  Unemployed- 
Big  Sums  for  Boxes- Millionaire  Bidding  against 
Tenor— Many  Stars  in  the  Cast. 

When  New  York  undertakes  to  do  a  thing,  she  generally 
does  it  well.  When  the  theatrical  managers  agreed  to  give 
a  joint  benefit  performance  in  aid  of  the  unemployed, 
Messrs.  Henry  Abbey  and  Maurice  Grau,  the  managers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  surprised  every  one  by  re- 
fusing to  participate.  Their  reason  transpired  when  it  was 
announced  that  they  intended  to  give  a  benefit  of  their  own, 
and  that  the  performance  would  be  unique.  The  scheme 
emanated  from  the  big  heart  and  broad  breast  of  Jean  de 
Reszke',  the  great  tenor,  who  proposed  a  medley  that  should 
include  the  four  prime  donne  of  the  troupe,  as  well  as 
Lasalle,  Ancona,  De  Lucia,  and  the  Brothers  Reszke',  and 
in  which  he  would  himself  sing  four  parts.  The  idea  took 
like  wildfire.  It  was  arranged  to  sell  the  seats  at  auction. 
At  the  hour  set  the  auction-room  was  crowded,  and  the 
prices  realized  surpassed  expectation.  The  boxes  sold 
fetched  from  $55  to  $500,  the  parquet  seats  from  $10  to  $18, 
and  the  orchestra  chairs  from  $10  to  $12.  The  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  the  auction  footed  up  $2 1 ,2  50.  There  were  amusing 
incidents  of  the  auction.  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney  started  the 
bidding  by  offering  $250  for  the  choice  of  a  box  ;  it  was 
knocked  down  after  fierce  competition  to  J.  P.  Morgan  for 
$500.  The  next  choice  sold  for  the  same  figure  to  a  heavily 
built  man,  with  spreading  blonde  whiskers,  who  leaned  over 
the  rail  and  made  his  bid  in  a  whisper.  "  Name  ?  "  cried 
the  clerk.  The  answer,  "Jean  de  Reszke,"  brought  down 
the  house.  Then  followed  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Goulds, 
who  paid  $500  apiece,  and  a  crowd  of  others  whose  figure 
was  $250.  A  more  successful  advance  auction  sale  has 
seldom  been  witnessed. 

At  half-past  seven  on  Thursday  evening,  February  1 5th, 
Signor  Mancinelli  raised  his  baton,  and  the  orchestra  began 
the  sprightly  overture  to"Barbiere"  with  a  gay  swing. 
The  Rosina  was  Mme.  Sigrid  Arnoldson,  and  the  part 
suited  the  pretty  mignotine  as  if  it  had  been  written  for  her. 
Her  trills  in  "  Una  voce  poco  fa"  were  as  clear  as  the  notes 
of  a  nightingale  and  as  distinct  as  the  pearls  in  a  necklace. 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  the  lineal  successor  of  Lablache,  was  a 
delightful  Basilio,  and  Carbone  a  capital  Bartholo. 

Then  came  "Aida,"  with  Nordica  in  the  part  she  has 
played  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  Her  "  O  patria  mia," 
with  its  plaintive  chords,  was  exquisite,  and  she  rose  to  a 
grandeur  of  impassioned  pathos  in  the  scene  with  Radames. 
But  it  was  when  the  great  De  Reszke  came  on  the  stage, 
with  his  distinguished  air,  his  graceful  figure,  and  his  seduc- 
tive charm,  that  the  audience  broke  loose.  They  had  some- 
thing to  applaud.  He  is  not  only  the  first  tenor  on  the  stage, 
but  the  best  stage-lover,  and  it  was  to  his  energy  and 
warm-hearted  generosity  that  the  benefit  was  due.  The 
bouquets  rained  like  autumn  leaves. 

Mme.  Melba  came  on  in  the  last  act  of  "  Rigoletto." 
Every  one  knows  and  every  one  has  heard  her  Gilda. 
But  judging  from  the  roars  of  "bravo"  which  shook  the 
roof,  it  was  all  new  to  Thursday's  audience.  People  posi- 
tively went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Scalchi  came  in  for 
a  due  share  of  applause,  which  was  fairly  earned  by  her 
classic  rendering  of  the  music  of  Maddalena. 

Feminine  screams  of  delight  hailed  the  reappearance  of 
Jean  de  Reszke'  as  Romeo.  He  is  the  ideal  Romeo — looks, 
acts,  and  sings  the  part  as  no  one  else  can.  The  opera  is 
rarely  played  nowadays,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a 
tenor  who  can  sing  the  music  and,  at  the  same  time,  look  as 
if  he  might  inspire  tremors  in  a  gentle  breast.  The  Juliet 
was  Emma  Eames,  who  was,  perhaps,  rather  cold  for  the  hot- 
blooded  maiden  of  Verona  ;  but  she  is  so  beautiful,  her  voice 
is  so  pure,  and  her  air  so  patrician  that  Romeo's  infatuation 
explained  itself. 

The  next  dish  on  the  bill  of  fare  was  to  have  been  an 
excerpt  from  "  Hamlet,"  but  M.  Lasalle  was  taken  ill  and 
could  not  sing,  and  a  scene  from  the  third  act  of  "  Carmen  " 
was  substituted.  It  embraced  the  lovely  cavatina,  "  Je  dis 
que  rien  ne  m'epouvante,"  which  Mme.  Eames  sang  in  her 
most  artistic  style.  Fashionable  New  York,  which  has  taken 
her  to  its  bosom,  was  entranced. 

Finally,  the  bouquet  of  the  performance  was  the  last  act 
of  ''Faust,"  with  Jean  de  Reszke'  and  Mme.  Melba.  The 
great  Jean  was  voted  the  most  picturesque  "  Faust"  on  the 
stage,  and  as  to  Mme.  Melba,  she  was  fairly  buried  under 
flowers,  as  the  Roman  Tarpeia  was  buried  under  the  rings 
and  bracelets  of  the  Sabine  soldiers.  The  great  song, 
"  Anges  Radieux,"  was  rendered  with  surprising  effect,  the 
clear  notes  of  the  lady  rising  like  the  sound  of  a  silver 
trumpet  over  the  voice  of  the  male  members  of  the  trio. 
When  the  curtain  fell,  the  audience  went  home  feeling  that 
they  had  not  only  done  a  good  work  for  charity,  but  they 
had  got  the  worth  of  their  money. 

The  clubs  are  full  of  good  stories  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance. A  lady  in  the  balcony  wore  a  prodigious  hat,  with  a 
still  more  prodigious  feather  in  it.  Another  lady  sitting  be- 
hind her  expostulated,  declaring  that  the  hat  and  feather  shut 
her  out  from  a  view  of  the  stage.  The  hat  wearer  proving 
obdurate,  the  sufferer  called  to  an  usher  and  remarked  : 
"  We  paid  six  dollars  for  our  seats,  and  not  for  a  back 
view  of  that  feather.  If  you  don't  make  that  woman  remove 
her  hat,  I'll  sue  the  opera-house."  The  usher's  polite  re- 
monstrances induced  the  offender  to  remove  the  feather,  but 
she  sat  through  the  performance  with  her  big  hat  on. 

Another  lady,  also  with  a  huge  hat,  was  appealed  to  by 
one  who  sat  behind  her  to  remove  it  in  order  that  the  stage 
might  become  visible.  She  smiled  sweetly  and  replied  that  she 
would  love  to  oblige  the  ladies  behind,  but  she  really  couldn't  ; 
her  hair  wasn't  properly  done  up.  "That  will  not  matter," 
said  the  protesting  lady,  in  a  loud  voice  ;  "  I'm  not  particu- 
lar.    You  may  take  your  hair  off,  too."  Flan  I 

New  York,  February  24,  1894. 
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THE    SERENADE. 


How  Two  Luckless  Wights  Aired  their  Ignorance  of  Spanish. 


In  the  month  of  May,  J  866,  the  government  established  a 
military  post  on  the  upper  San  Pedro  River,  by  the  Mexi- 
cans called  Babocomori  Creek,  in  Southern  Arizona. 

In  course  of  time  the  name  of  the  post  was  officially 
designated  Camp  Wallen,  which  name  it  bore  at  the  time 
when  Lieutenant  Hunt,  directly  from  Washington,  D.  C,  ar- 
rived to  assume  command  of  the  company  of  cavalry. 
He  was  quite  young,  and  although  he  was  a  commis- 
sioned officer  and  the  writer  only  a  non-commissioned  one 
under  his  direct  orders — being,  in  fact,  his  quartermaster 
and  commissary  sergeant — there  sprung  up  between  us  an 
intimate  friendship,  although,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the 
line  of  duty  the  decorum  of  military  discipline  was  always 
strictly  observed. 

If  Lieutenant  Hunt  knew  how  to  do  one  thing  better  than 
any  other,  it  was  to  play  the  fiddle  ;  excuse  me,  I  must  say  the 
violin,  because  the  music  which  he  produced  on  that  melodious 
instrument  precludes  the  use  of  the  common  term  "fiddle." 
He  could  play  every  aria  of  every  known  opera,  and  his 
adagios  would  stir  up  a  man's  soul  to  the  very  bottom.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  our  commanding  officer,  who  possessed 
neither  a  poetic  soul  nor  a  musical  ear,  failed  to  appreciate 
the  innate  talent  and  nice  execution  of  his  junior  co-officer, 
and  that  it  therefore  frequently  came  to  pass  that  when  my 
musical  friend  was  pouring  forth  sweet  melodies  upon  the 
balmy  breezes  of  the  silent,  moon-lit  night,  he  would  be 
roughly  interrupted  by  the  coarse  voice  of  the  mighty  com- 
mander coming  from  the  neighboring  tent,  requesting  the 
performer  to  "please  stop  that  noise."  At  such  times,  Mr. 
Hunt  would  gather  up  his  beloved  instrument  and  notes, 
and  hie  himself  to  my  office,  where  he  could  indulge  in  his 
melodious  pastime  without  fear  of  interruption,  being,  be- 
sides, sure  of  my  unqualified  admiration  and  unrestricted 
applause,  for  he  certainly  played  well  and  with  feeling. 

Now  it  had  happened  some  time  previously  that  the  com- 
manding officer — unquestionably  with  an  eye  to  roasting  ears 
in  the  near  future — had  given  permission  to  a  Mexican  family, 
named  Mendoza,  to  plant  a  patch  of  corn  on  the  Babocomori 
Creek,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  post,  within 
the  military  reservation,  and  to  erect  for  their  accommoda- 
tion a  small  adobe  house,  which  was  built  upon  a  little  hill, 
cut  in  places  by  several  rather  steep  and  rocky  arroyos.  The 
family  consisted  of  Mendoza,  a  man  of  mature  years,  his 
mother-in-law,  rather  aged,  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  of  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  summers,  named  Trinidad  ;  this  latter  was 
unquestionably — when  washed — a  very  pretty  girl,  with  a 
clear  olive  skin  and  large  black  eyes  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  fire — in  short,  a  semi-tropic  belle.  The  family  was  very 
poor,  but,  so  far  as  we  knew,  strictly  virtuous  and  decent. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  I  had  visited  them  several  times  during  our 
frequent  rambles,  and  had  discovered  that  the  girl  Trinidad 
was  the  possessor  of  a  very  pleasant  voice ;  in  fact,  she  had 
regaled  us  with  several  songs — innocent  love-ditties  which  she 
accompanied  with  some  skill  on  a  superannuated  guitar. 
Our  conversation  had  been  extremely  limited,  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  our  vernacular;  but  we  both,  Hunt  and  I, 
had  resolved  to  precipitate  ourselves  with  great  vigor  into 
the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  a  rather  difficult  under- 
taking in  the  absence  of  a  competent  teacher  and  all  needful 
books. 

There  was,  however,  at  the  fort  one  Marigildo,  a  half-breed 
Mexican,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  and,  after  a  protracted 
and  diligent  search,  we  succeeded  in  discovering  a  few  frag- 
ments of  an  "  Ollendorff  System."  Marigildo  himself  could 
not  read  at  all,  but  he  could  to  some  extent  correct  our  pro- 
nunciation when  we  read  the  Spanish  words.  At  all  events, 
he  undertook  the  task  of  being  our  instructor  at  odd  times, 
when  he  was  not  engaged  in  his  legitimate  occupation  of 
Indian  guide  with  scouting  parties.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that,  his  method  of  teaching  being  rather  primitive  and 
his  time  limited,  our  progress  in  that  musical  language  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory. 

All  at  once  Mr.  Hunt  conceived  what  we  both  considered 
a  brilliant  idea.  One  evening,  after  making  the  rounds  of 
the  stable-yards  and  having  locked  the  gate,  I  found  my 
friend,  upon  entering  the  office,  sitting  in  an  office-chair  be- 
fore the  fire,  apparently  in  a  brown  study. 

After  some  minutes  of  dead  silence,  he  broke  forth  with  : 
"  See  here,  Printemps,  I  have  been  thinking  of  giving  these 
Mendoza  people  a  great  surprise."  (I  knew  that  "these 
Mendoza  people,"  used  thus  collectively,  meant  simply  the 
dark-eyed  daughter.)  "  What  sort  of  a  vocalist  are  you  ? 
Could  you  sing  a  simple,  easy  tune  fairly  well  if  I  study  it 
with  you  on  my  violin  for  some  time?" 

I  humbly  informed  him  that  I  had  a  fairly  "good  voice  for 
eating  beef,  but  as  for  singing  tunes,  I  apprehended  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

"  Bah  !"  he  exclaimed,  "anybody  can  sing  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  violin,  which  comes  nearer  than  any 
other  instrument  to  being  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  human 
voice.  Our  study  of  the  Spanish  language  progresses  very 
slowly,  and  I  was  just  thinking  we  might  do  this  :  we  will 
get  Marigildo,  who  sings  quite  well,  to  teach  us  a  simple, 
easy,  short  Spanish  song  ;  we  will  study  it  together,  and 
next  Sunday  we  will  give  Miss  Trini — I  mean  the  Mendoza 
people — a  Spanish  concert.  Just  think  of  it !  What  a 
grand  surprise  it  will  be  !" 

"How  about  the  text — the  words,  you  know?"  said  I, 
mildly  ;  "we  do  not  know  enough  Spanish  yet  for  that." 

"What  of  it,"  said  Hunt,  "if  you  can  but  clearly  pro- 
nounce the  words  ?  Many  birds  have  learned  to  pronounce 
a  number  of  words,  and  long  sentences,  even.  Let  us  find 
Marigildo  at  once." 

'At  that  very  moment  this  identical  gentleman  appeared 
ijy.on  the  scene,  bent  on  business  with  the  office,  We  com- 
municated to  him  our  project  forthwith,  and  found  to  our 
great  joy  that  he  entered  upon  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with 
great  ardor  and  gusto.     From   his  extensive   repertoire  of 
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Spanish  love-songs  (save  the  mark  !)  we  selected  one  which 
sounded  certainly  melodious  enough,  and  had  furthermore 
the  great  merit  of  being  short,  consisting  of  only  two 
stanzas  of  four  lines  each. 

We  studied  bravely.  Hunt  fiddled  and  I  sang  till  I  was 
hoarse  ;  thus  we  practiced  during  two  hours  for  four  con- 
secutive days,  never  asking,  never  caring  what  we  sang,  after 
Marigildo  had  declared  that  he  did  not  possess  sufficient 
command  of  the  English  language  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  It  certainly  sounded  Spanish — that  was  all 
we  wanted.  Marigildo  assured  us  repeatedly  that  we  would 
doubtless  create  a  great  sensation  and  give  the  Mendoza 
people  a  most  pleasant  surprise.  He  averred  this  with  the 
most  earnest  mien  and  the  soberest  possible  face. 

Sunday  came,  and  after  the  usual  parade  we  retained  our 
parade  uniforms.  Hunt  waxed  his  mustache  till  it  fairly 
glittered  ;  he  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  very  handsome  young 
officer,  with  his  florid  complexion  and  lovely  eyes  of  a  deep 
forget-me-not  blue.  After  lunch,  as  soon  as  the  command- 
ing officer  had  ridden  off"  with  a  small  escort  toward  the 
Huachuca  Mountains  to  look  at  some  ash  timber,  we  set  out 
for  the  Mendoza  mansion,  I  carrying  the  violin  case. 

We  found  the  whole  family  assembled  around  the  chim- 
ney fire,  for  the  most  part  squatted  upon  rawhides.  They 
received  us  most  hospitably,  tendering  us  the  only  two  avail- 
able seats  raised  above  the  earth  floor — an  old  office-chair 
without  a  back  and  a  home-made  three-legged  stool.  Trini- 
dad looked  lovely,  being,  in  honor  of  the  day,  freshly 
washed  and  with  her  hair  combed. 

After  the  first  salutations,  the  conversation  naturally 
flagged,  and  Mendoza,  to  bring  some  life  into  the  thing,  soon 
requested  his  daughter  to  enliven  the  scene  with  a  song  or 
two.  The  time-honored  instrument  was  produced,  a  broken 
string  mended,  and  considerable  time  spent  in  tuning  the 
ancient  guitar,  during  which  we  had  ample  opportunity  to 
admire  the  exquisitely  shaped  hands  of  the  dark-eyed 
beauty.  She  sang  two  songs — love-songs,  of  course — Mexi- 
can girls  know  no  others  ;  she  sang  correctly — even  prettily 
— but,  like  all  their  illiterate  class,  like  an  automaton,  with- 
out feeling  or  expression.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  second 
song,  she  leaned  the  guitar  against  the  wall,  smilingly 
acknowledging  our  compliments,  expressed  in  rather  ques- 
tionable Spanish. 

Hunt  evidently  thought  that  the  propitious  moment  for 
our  performance  had  arrived.  He  unlocked  the  violin-case 
and  tenderly  lifted  from  it  his  beloved  instrument,  while  I 
emitted  the  usual  preparatory  short  cough  intended  to  clear 
one's  throat.  In  a  very  few  words  we  gave  expres- 
sion to  our  intention  of  regaling  the  present  company  with 
a  Mexican  song.  My  friend,  having  already  tuned  his 
violin  at  home,  now  brought  it  to  concert  pitch  with  a  few 
twists,  and  began  at  once  a  tender  introductory  adagio^ 
from  which,  at  a  given  preconcerted  passage,  he  gently 
floated  into  the  melody  of  our  song,  when  I  at  once  fell  into 
the  tune,  taking  particular  care  to  pronounce  the  long- 
studied  words  with  the  greatest  possible  clearness. 

Did  we  create  a  sensation?  Did  we  give  these  good  peo- 
ple a  surprise  ?     Well,  rather  1 

Hardly  had  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  first  line  when  I 
observed  that  the  young  girl's  features  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  positive  alarm,  while  the  eyes  of  her  grandmother 
began  to  glisten  in  fiery  anger  and  Mendoza's  hair  to  assume 
an  erect  position.  Hunt,  who  was  busy  manipulating  his 
bow  in  the  most  graceful  manner  and  fingering  his  strings, 
evidently  failed  to  notice  these  alarming  signs  ;  he  kept  on, 
and  I,  somehow,  nolens  volens,  kept  pace — force  of  habit,  I 
suppose,  caused  by  the  unremitting  practice  that  had  gone 
before,  impelled  me  to  persist. 

Reaching  about  the  middle  of  the  second  line,  I  saw  the 
girl  blush  a  deep  crimson  and  pull  her  shawl  violently  over 
her  face,  hiding  it  completely.  The  old  lady  approached  the 
fire  with  the  evident  intention  of  seizing  a  fire-brand. 
Mendoza  reached  out  for  an  axe  that  stood  against  the  wall 
near  the  chimney,  while  his  wife  held  up  her  hands  in  great 
terror,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  horror  that  was  beyond 
my  understanding.  While  these  movements  were  going  on, 
we  had  still  continued  our  performance,  though  I  had  begun 
pulling  Hunt  somewhat  violently  by  his  jacket. 

As  we  were  entering  upon  the  third  line,  the  climax  came  ; 
there  was  no  longer  any  possible  doubt  of  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  our  audience,  who  now  stood  before  us  with 
weapons  clinched  and  fury  in  their  eyes. 

With  the  cry  of  "  Murder  !  "  I  pulled  Hunt  by  main  force 
from  his  seat  and  through  the  aperture  intended  for  a  door, 
which  had  as  yet  fortunately  not  been  placed  there. 

We  made  for  the  nearest  gulch  and  began  a  rapid  descent 
over  rocks  and  cracks — none  too  soon,  for  while  descending 
we  were  made  aware  of  sundry  missiles  being  fired  after  us. 
Hunt's  fine  uniform  was  badly  scorched  by  the  fire-brand, 
my  right  shoulder  was  grazed  by  the  axe,  while  the  violin- 
case  came  after  us  in  a  hop,  a  skip,  and  a  jump  from  rock  to 
rock,  to  the  great  detriment  of  its  mechanical  construc- 
tion. 

About  fifty  yards  below  the  house  we  came  to  a  large 
bowlder  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  gulch.  Here  we 
stopped  of  common  accord,  hiding  behind  it  to  catch  our 
breath  and  to  await  the  abatement  of  our  excitement.  And 
here  we  found  the  rascal  Marigildo,  rolling  over  and  over 
with  uncontrollable  laughter. 

He  had  watched  the  whole  performance  through  the 
open  door,  and  seen  the  "grand  finale"  of  his  (as  he  called 
it)  good  joke.  Joke,  indeed  !  We  felt  like  murdering  him 
on  the  spot,  and  he  escaped  severe  bodily  chastisement  only 
upon  his  solemn  promise  that  he  would  immediately  visit 
the  insulted  family,  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole 
horrible  business,  and  exonerate  us  from  all  blame  in  the 
matter. 

This  he  did  at  once,  although  he  must  have  felt  pretty 
sore  from  a  few  well-administered  kicks  given  ■him  in  the 
first  excitement  of  our  meeting  behind  the  bowlder. 

What  was  it  we  sang  ?  I  know  it  now,  but  ask  me  not, 
gentle  reader.      I  blush  to-day  when  I  think  of  it  ! 

San   Francisco,  February,  1S94.  Printemps. 
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The  Doorstep. 

The  conference-meeting  through  at  last, 

We  boys  around  the  vestry  waited 
To  see  the  girls  come  tripping  past, 

Like  snowbirds  willing  to  be  mated. 
Not  braver  he  that  leaps  the  wall 

By  level  musket-flashes  bitten, 
Than  I,  who  stepped  before  them  all, 

Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no  ;  she  blushed,  and  took  my  arm  ; 

We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  highway, 
And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm 

Along  a  kind  of  lovers'  by-way. 
I  can't  remember  what  we  said  ; 

'Twas  nothing  worth  a  song  or  story ; 
Yet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped 

Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet ; 

The  moon  was  full ;  the  fields  were  gleaming  ; 
By  hood  and  tippet  sheltered  sweet, 

Her  face  with  youth  and  health  was  beaming. 
The  little  hand  outside  her  muff— 

O  sculptor,  if  you  could  but  mold  it  I — 
So  lightly  touched  my  jacket-cuff. 

To  keep  it  warm  I  had  10  hold  it. 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone — 

'Twas  love,  and  fear,  and  triumph  blended. 
At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone 

Where  that  delicious  journey  ended. 
The  old  folks,  too,  were  almost  home  ; 

Her  dimpled  hand  the  latches  fingered  ; 
We  heard  the  voices  nearer  come; 

Yet  on  the  doorstep  sti.l  we  lingered. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  head, 

And  with  a  "Thank  you,  Ned,"  dissembled  ; 

But  yet  I  knew  she  understood 

With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead  ; 

The  moon  was  slyly  peeping  though  it, 

Yet  hid  its  face,  as  if  it  said, 
"  Come,  now  or  never!  do  it  I  do  it  I" 

My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 

The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister  ; 
But  somehow,  full  upon  her  own 

Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth — I  kissed  her  I 
Perhaps  'twas  boyish  love  ;  yet  still, 

O  listless  woman,  weary  lover  1 
To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill 

I'd  give — but  who  can  live  youth  over  ? 

— R.  C.  Steadman. 

Langley  Lane. 
In  all  the  land,  range  up,  lange  down, 

Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and  sweet 
As  Langley  Lane,  in  London  towo, 

Just  out  of  the  bustle  of  square  and  street? 
Little  white  cottages  all  in  a  row, 
Gardens  where  bachelors'-buttons  grow, 

Swallows'  nests  in  roof  and  wall. 
And  up  above  the  still  blue  sky, 
Where  the  woolly-white  clouds  go  sailing  by — 

I  seem  to  be  able  to  see  it  all  I 
For  now,  in  summer,  I  take  my  chair, 

And  sit  outside  in  the  sun,  and  hear 
The  distant  murmur  of  street  and  square. 

And  the  swallows  and  sparrows  chirping  near ; 
And  Fanny,  who  lives  just  over  the  way, 
Comes  running  many  a  time  each  day, 

With  her  little  baud's-touch,  so  warm  and  kind; 
And  I  smile  and  talk,  with  the  sun  on  my  cheek. 
And  the  little  live  hand  seems  to  stir  and  speak — 

For  Fanny  is  dumb  and  I  am  blind. 
Fanny  is  sweet  thirteen,  and  she 

Has  fine  black  ringlets,  and  dark  eyes  clear, 
And  I  am  older  by  summers  three — 

Why  should  we  hold  one  another  so  dear? 
Because  she  can  not  utter  a  word. 
Nor  hear  the  music  of  bee  or  bird, 

The  water-cart's  splash,  or  the  milkman's  call. 
Because  I  have  never  seen  the  sky, 
Nor  the  little  singers  that  hum  and  fly — 

Yet  know  she  is  gazing  upon  them  all. 
For  the  sun  is  shining,  the  swallows  fly, 

The  bees  and  the  blue-flies  murmur  low, 
And  I  hear  the  water-cart  go  by, 

With  its  cool  splash-splash  down  the  dusty  row  ; 
And  the  little  one,  close  at  my  side,  perceives 
Mine  eyes  upraised  to  the  cottage  eaves. 

Where  birds  are  chirping  in  summer  shine, 
And  I  hear,  though  I  can  not  look,  and  she, 
Though  she  can  not  hear,  can  the  singers  see — 

And  the  little  soft  fingers  flutter  in  mine. 
Hath  not  the  dear  little  band  a  tongue, 

When  it  stirs  on  my  palm  for  the  love  of  me  ? 
Do  I  not  know  she  is  pretty  and  young  ? 

Hath  not  my  soul  an  eye  to  see? 
"Tis  pleasure  to  make  one's  bosom  stir, 
To  wonder  how  things  appear  to  her, 

That  I  only  hear  as  they  pass  around  ; 
And  as  long  as  we  sit  in  the  music  and  light, 
She  is  happy  to  keep  God's  sight, 

And  /  am  happy  to  keep  God's  sound. 
Why,  I  know  her  face,  though  I  am  blind — 

I  made  it  of  music  long  ago  ; 
Strange  large  eyes,  and  dark  hair  twined 

Round  the  pensive  light  of  a  brow  of  snow  ; 
And  when  I  sit  by  my  little  one. 
And  hold  her  hand,  and  talk  in  the  sun, 

And  hear  the  music  that  haunts  the  place, 
I  know  she  is  raising  her  eyes  to  me, 
And  guessing  how  gentle  my  voice  must  be, 

And  seeing  the  music  upon  my  face. 
Though  if  ever  Lord  God  should  grant  me  a  prayer 

(1  know  the  fancy  is  only  vain), 
I  should  pray:  Just  once,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 

To  see  little  Fanny  and  Langley  Lane  ; 
Though  Fanny,  perhaps,  would  pray  to  hear 
The  voice  of  the  friend  that  she  holds  so  dear, 

The  song  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  the  street — 
It  is  better  to  be  as  we  have  been — 
Each  keeping  up  something,  unheard,  unseen, 

To  make  God's  heaven  more  sirange  and  sweet. 
Ah  I  Ufe  is  pleasant  in  Langley  Lane  ; 

There  is  always  something  sweet  to  hear — 
Chirping  of  birds,  or  patter  of  rain, 

And  Fanny,  my  little  one,  always  near. 
And  though  I  am  weak,  and  can  not  live  long. 
And  Fanny,  my  darling,  is  far  from  strong. 

And  though  we  can  never  married  be, 
What  then  ?— since  we  hold  one  another  so  dear, 
For  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  one  can  not  hear. 

And  the  pleasure  that  only  one  can  see. 

—Robert  Buchanan, 


Fifteen  English    brewers  and   wine  merchants  who  died 
last  year  left  over  thirty  nillion  dollars. 
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BERNHARDT'S    LATEST    TRIUMPH. 


Our  Correspondent  writes  of  Her  New  Play.  "  Izeyl"  —  The  Tragedy 

of  a  Buddhist  Magdalen— A   Powerful  Story  of 

Love  and  Religion. 

The  almanacs  may  say  as  much  as  they  choose  that  Sarah 
Bernhardt  will  reach  the  half-century  mark  in  the  coming 
October,  but  no  one  of  the  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  spectators 
in  the  Renaissance  last  Tuesday  night  can  hold  any  other 
opinion  than  that  she  is  in  the  very  prime  of  her  career  as 
an  actress.  During  her  tournees  of  Russia,  and  South 
America,  and  the  United  States,  lesser  lights — who  shine 
with  no  mean  effulgence,  be  it  confessed — have  attempted  to 
usurp  her  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Parisians,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  this  gay  capital  themselves  wavered  in  their 
allegiance  ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  returned  and  opened  the 
Renaissance  than  her  empire  over  the  Parisian  heart  and 
mind  was  proved  as  firm  and  indisputable  as  it  had  ever 
been. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  opened  the 
Theatre  de  la  Renaissance  last  November  under  her  own 
management.  They  say  she  is  backed  financially  by  Abbey 
and  Grau,  but  the  management  of  the  theatre  is  unquestion- 
ably hers  ;  and  though  as  unquestionably  lavish,  not  to  say 
extravagant,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  successful.  She  has 
introduced  several  novel  regulations  which  are  not  only  ac- 
ceptable in  themselves,  but  serve  to  advertise  the  theatre  in  a 
way  :  for  example,  ladies  may  not  wear  hats  in  the  stalls, 
programmes  are  given  gratis,  and  the  ouvreuses  are  paid  by 
the  management  and  forbidden  to  accept  tips.  Her  selection 
of  plays  shows  keen  judgment,  and  she  mounts  them  in  a 
fashion  that  exhausts  the  resources  of  money  and  artistic 
taste. 

Last  Tuesday  night  she  produced  "  Izeyl,"  a  new  drama 
in  verse  by  Armand  Silvestre  and  Eugene  Morand,  with 
music  by  Gabriel  Pierne.  The  librettists  have  worked  to- 
gether before,  producing  "  Griseldis,"  a  drama  of  the  same 
kind,  which  was  a  success  at  the  Come'die-Francaise,  and  M. 
Silvestre  is  well  known  as  a  poet,  a  very  productive  journal- 
ist, and  the  author  of  innumerable  decidedly  Gallic  tales. 
M.  Morand  is  not  so  much  of  a  personage,  but  his  mono- 
logues for  the  younger  Coquelin  are  remembered  as  clever, 
and  his  name  has  often  appeared  as  one  of  the  joint  authors 
of  a  fair  run  of  plays.     He  is  also  known  as  a  water-colorist. 

These  gentlemen  have  gone  back  to  an  old  Buddhist 
legend  for  their  story.  The  mysticism  of  the  Orient  fasci- 
nated them,  and  the  asceticism  and  altruism  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic faith,  so  analogous  to  Christian  tenets,  afforded  in 
this  legend  a  comprehensible  and  moving  theme.  The 
action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  In  the  opening  scene  we  see  on  the  one  side  a 
temple  of  Kali,  while  opposite  to  it  the  palace  of  the  courte- 
san, Izeyl,  flaunts  its  magnificence.  On  this  scene  enter,  at- 
tended by  his  suite,  the  young  Prince  Scindia,  who  is  madly 
enamored  of  Izeyl,  to  serenade  his  mistress.  She  appears 
with  her  train  of  handmaidens  and  accepts  his  homage 
coldly,  scarcely  deigning  to  notice  the  golden  tripod  he  has 
stolen  from  the  altar  of  Buddha  to  offer  her.  The  populace 
now  come  on,  incensed  at  the  prince's  sacrilege,  and  murmur 
loud  threats  against  the  courtesan,  but  the  prince's  mother, 
Princess  Harastri,  persuades  them  that  such  creatures  as 
Izeyl  should  be  treated  with  silent  contempt,  thereby  arous- 
ing Izeyl's  bitter  resentment. 

Just  then  the  blare  of  trumpets  announces  the  approach  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Saryamouni,  whose  coronation  is  to  take 
place  in  the  temple.  At  its  steps  he  is  addressed  by  a 
yoghi,  or  wandering  priest,  who  paints  him  such  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  is  to  rule,  that  he  renounces  the  crown  and  resolves  to 
devote  himself  to  a  life  of  preaching  and  prayer  in  the 
desert.  Izeyl  scornfully  declares  that  the  prince  has  not 
known  love  or  he  would  not  renounce  the  world,  and  when 
the  yogfti  dares  her  to  try  her  charms  on  the  convert,  she  de- 
clares her  intention  of  following  him  to  the  desert  and  bring- 
ing him  back  in  the  silken  fetters  of  love. 

The  second  act  takes  place  in  a  star-lit  forest,  where  the 
Prince  Saryamouni,  now  a  disciple  of  the  yoghi,  sits  in  medi- 
tation, while  ever  and  anon  on  the  blue  river  at  the  back  pass 
merry  parties  in  barges,  singing.  Presently  his  women  come 
and  beseech  him  with  tears  and  lamentations  to  return  to  the 
court,  but  he  will  not.  Then  enters  Izeyl,  in  a  clinging  robe 
of  silk  and  gold,  a  vision  of  loveliness  and  statuesque  grace. 
She  kneels  at  his  feet  to  confess  the  sins  of  her  life,  and  in 
her  tears  is  so  lovely  and  grows  so  tenderly  caressing  that 
the  prince  is  sorely  tempted.  But  his  faith  triumphs,  and  at 
last  he  shows  her  so  eloquently  the  beauties  of  his  new  faith 
that  she  is  herself  convinced,  and  renounces  her  former  ways 
and  becomes  an  earlier  Magdalen. 

From  this  beautiful  scene,  with  its  pure  and  exalted  senti- 
ment, we  are  transported  in  the  next  act  to  the  glitter  and 
barbaric  magnificence  of  Izeyl's  palace  and  to  an  attendant 
play  of  strong  passions.  In  it  we  witness  a  murder  and  the 
subsequent  remorse,  and  then  hear  them  described  with  a 
thrilling  power  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  alone  can  bring  to 
bear.  Izeyl  has  returned  to  her  palace  in  order  to  sell  it 
and  its  contents  and  to  distribute  the  proceeds  among  the 
poor.  Her  old  lover,  Prince  Scindia — now  become  king, 
unknown  to  her — sees  her  and  attempts  to  draw  her  back  to 
the  old  life.  But  she  repulses  him,  and  gives  his  presents  to 
the  poor.  At  last  he  throws  himself  upon  her  in  a  moment 
of  mad  passion,  and  she  snatches  a  dagger  from  his  belt  and 
kills  him.  Then  follows  her  remorse.  She  has  shed  blood, 
the  crime  so  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  master,  and  it 
has  been  done  in  defense  of  her  body,  which  would  not  have 
so  maddened  the  prince  had  she  been  a  pure  woman.  It  was 
the  penalty  of  her  early  life. 

A  knock  at  the  door  arouses  her,  and  she  swiftly  drags 
the  body  of  the  Prince  Scindia  under  a  table  and  draws  the 
cloth  over  it.  Then  she  admits  Princess  Harastri,  and  tells 
her  the  story  of  her  crime,  which  the  older  woman,  who  has 
come  to  congratulate  her  on  the  change  in  her  mode  of  life, 


approves  until  she  learns  that  its  victim  is  her  son,  when  her 
anger  blazes  forth,  and  she  summons  the  populace  and  de- 
livers over  to  them  the  assassin  of  their  king. 

This  is  the  great  scene  of  the  play,  and  in  Sarah's  hands 
its  opportunities  are  developed  to  their  utmost.  Her  recital 
of  the  murder  is  even  more  thrilling  than  the  scene  itself, 
and  her  remorse,  her  terror  of  the  blood  that  she  seems  to 
fling  from  her  finger-tips,  her  loathing  of  her  body  whose 
impurity  has  brought  her  to  this  last  crime — these  surpass  in 
their  absolute  mastery  of  every  detail  of  histrionic  art  any- 
thing that  has  been  seen  on  the  Paris  stage  in  my  recollec- 
tion. 

The  last  act  is  in  strong  contrast  again  to  the  violent 
scenes  we  have  just  witnessed.  Her  eyes  put  out  by  the 
subjects  of  the  slain  king,  and  half  dead  with  pain,  Izeyl  is 
left  in  the  forest  to  die  by  the  statue  of  Indra,  where  crimi- 
nals are  abandoned  to  the  vultures.  She  longs  to  hear  once 
more  the  voice  of  the  master,  and  he  comes,  and  at  last,  in 
his  words  of  pity  and  compassion,  confesses  he  has  always 
loved  her.  Their  lips  meet,  and  she  dies  happy.  Izeyl  is 
buried  there  by  Saryamouni  and  theyogfiz,  and  by  a  miracle 
of  Indra  reappears  again  in  the  lotus  flower  that  the  god 
holds  in  his  hands. 

This  last  idea  detracts  somewhat  from  the  solemn  effect  of 
the  last  scene,  and  the  criticism  may  be  made  that  M. 
Silvestre  has  allowed  his  muse  to  grow  too  flowery  in  places  ; 
but  from  a  literary  as  well  as  a  dramatic  point  of  view 
"  Izeyl "  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Though  Bern- 
hardt, of  course,  is  always  the  centre  of  interest,  the  other 
characters  are  by  no  means  puppets,  as  you  will  doubtless 
have  opportunity  to  judge.  Bernhardt  herself  intends  to  re- 
main in  Paris  for  at  least  four  years  continuously  ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  "  Izeyl "  will  be  translated  and  acted 
in  England  and  America  long  before  that  period  has  elapsed. 

Paris,  January  26,  1894.  Sibylla. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


From  an  interesting  article  in  Harpers  Weekly  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we  make  the  following 
extracts  : 

"  A  bright  fire  burns  in  the  grate,  and  old-fashioned  mahogany 
chairs  are  drawn  up  cozily  around  it — chairs  like  those  you  come 
across  in  old  Virginia  country-houses,  made  in  sets  of  three,  with 
tufted  horse-hfeir  cushions  in  the  seats.  One  chair  of  each  set  has  a 
straight  back  and  no  arms,  and  the  other  two  have  one  arm  apiece, 
made  stiff  and  straight  like  the  back,  and  joining  it  at  right  angles,  so 
that  the  three  when  put  together  form  a  sofa.  '  I  suppose  you  think 
these  chairs  just  happen  to  be  sprinkled  about  as  you  see  them,'  said 
the  marshal  of  the  court ;  '  but  every  one  is  placed  where  it  is  for  a 
special  reason.  The  one  over  yonder  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place  is 
where  Judge  Field  always  likes  to  sit,  and  the  little  cane  chair  in  front 
is  for  him  to  rest  his  lame  leg  on.  This  one  in  the  opposite  corner  has 
been  appropriated  by  one  of  the  new  appointees,  but  it  is  always  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  Judge  Lamar.  He  used  to  sit  here,  apart  from 
the  others,  with  a  dreamy  look  on  his  face,  as  if  his  thoughts  were 
miles  away.  The  high-backed  chair  in  the  middle  belongs  to  the 
Chief-Justice,  and  that  little  desk  under  the  window  is  put  there  to  be 
handy  for  him  when  he  wants  to  write.'  So  each  judge  has  his  own 
special  seat  placed  where  he  likes  best,  and  here  they  all  assemble 
every  day  before  court  opens — these  nine  able  men  who  form  the  most 
imposing  tribunal  in  this  country.  Most  of  them  are  gray-headed,  and 
the  constant  daily  intercourse  has  made  them  very  fond  of  each  other, 
like  old  college  chums.  Many  a  good  story  is  told  around  the  roblng- 
room  fire,  and  many  tender  associations  cling  to  those  old  horse-hair 
chairs,  which  date  back  to  the  time  when  the  present  court-room  was 
the  Senate- Chamber  and  this  was  the  President's  room.  Some  of  the 
furniture  is  made  of  old  mahogany,  discovered  in  forgotten  lumber- 
rooms  of  the  Capitol,  in  keeping  with  the  original  chairs  and  sofas. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  opened  is  very  im- 
pressive. The  judges  file  in  slowly  in  their  black  silk  gowns,  and,  as 
they  appear,  the  crier  calls  out :  '  The  Honorable  the  Chief-Justice  and 
the  Associate -Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales — 
Oyez,  oyez.  oyez  t  All  persons  having  business  before  the  Honorable 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  admonished  to  draw  near 
and  give  their  attention,  for  the  court  is  now  sitting.  God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable  Court  t '  The  spectators  all  stand 
during  this  ceremony,  and  anybody  who  absent-mindedly  or  ignorantly 
remains  seated  is  instantly  stirred  up  by  the  venerable  old  negro  door- 
keeper. The  Chief-Justice  takes  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  bench, 
and  the  eight  Associate-Justices  range  themselves  on  either  side  of  him, 
taking  precedence  accoiding  to  the  number  of  years  they  have  served, 
the  seat  of  honor  being,  of  course,  on  the  Chief-Justice's  right  hand. 
Judge  Field  occupies  it  now.  The  fact  that  President  Harrison  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  four  appointments  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  is  very  remarkable.  Such  a  thing  has  never  happened  since  the 
court  was  first  organized, 

"The  court-room  is  delightfully  comfortable  and  bright,  with  warm, 
red  carpets  and  curtains.  The  red  damask  hangings  just  back  of  the 
bench  make  a  charming  background  for  the  gray-headed  judges. 
There  are  four  or 'five  small  boys  who  serve  as  pages  to  the  judges,  and 
stand  behind  their  chairs  while  court  is  sitting,  so  as  to  be  handy  to  carry 
notes  and  messages.  They  are  usually  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
only  serve  about  two  terms,  because  older  boys  who  were  constantly 
present  during  important  discussions  and  decisions  of  cases  might  be- 
tray state  secrets,  and  make  no  end  of  trouble." 


Postage-stamp  collectors  will  probably  be  the  first  to  re- 
joice in  the  news  that  the  French  Government  has  consented 
to  make  a  new  issue.  As  there  still  remains  a  certain  re- 
gard for  artistic  work  even  in  official  circles  in  France,  public 
competition  (limited  to  natives)  is  invited  by  the  minister  of 
posts  and  telegraphs — a  step  which  in  this  country  would  be 
regarded  as  the  height  of  absurdity.  The  only  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  minister  are  that  the  stamps  shall  be  of  a 
certain  size,  that  they  shall  conspicuously  announce  their  re- 
spective values,  and  that  they  shall  bear  the  words  "  Postes" 
and  "  Republique  Francaise."  With  these  limitations,  the 
most  absolute  freedom  in  the  design  is  allowed  to  the  artists, 
who  will  not  be  asked  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  color- 
ing. One  uniform  design  will  be  adopted  for  the  whole 
postal  service,  and  the  color  of  the  stamp,  a  matter  reserved 
to  the  discretion  of  the  post-office,  will  be  an  additional  indi- 
cation of  the  face  value  of  the  stamp.  A  prize  of  $600  will 
be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor,  and  two  consolation 
awards  of  $300  and  $200  will  be  made.  It  is  further  clearly 
announced  that  the  government  lays  no  claim  to  the  designs 
which  are  not  adopted  ;  and  thus  the  undignified  squabble 
that  went  on  in  this  country  between  the  Treasury  and  cer- 
tain artists  with  regard  to  the  new  coinage  can  not  happen  in 
France. 


In  the  face  of  the  stupendous  number  of  pictures  which 
represent  Queen  Victoria  with  her  crown  on,  it  is  rather 
curious  to  learn  that  she  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  worn 
it  more  than  twenty  times  during  her  whole  reign. 


John  Drew,  the  actor,  thinks  more,  it  is  said,  of  being  the 
lion  at  a  social  event  than  of  the  applause  of  a  crowded 
theatre. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  famous  English  attorney,  has  an 
income  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  his 
practice. 

Bismarck  once  refused  some  request  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  whereupon  her  majesty  called  him  the  "  wild  man 
of  the  woods." 

Cecil  Rhodes,  premier  of  Cape  Colony,  and  who  has 
threatened  independence  of  that  state  from  English  rule,  is 
said  to  be  worth  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  daily  grows  more  to  resemble  his 
father.  His  hair  and  mustache  have  become  white,  and  his 
walk  and  general  manner  are  like  those  of  the  elder  Ben- 
nett. 

Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
has  already  tired  of  the  pleasures  of  civilization,  and  is  start- 
ing almost  immediately  on  another  Asiatic  tour,  which  will 
extend  over  fifteen  months. 

Henri  Rochefort  began  his  journalistic  life  by  writing 
pungent  and  witty  articles  for  a  friend  whose  name  he 
signed.  They  received  such  flattering  attention  that  he  was 
prevailed  to  write  over  his  own  name. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  despite  his  great  age,  is  de- 
scribed as  lithe,  silver-haired,  and  keen-eyed.  He  laughs 
and  chats  with  animation,  and  his  flashes  of  repartee  are  as 
frequent  and  brilliant  as  they  were  in  other  years. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  pays  close  attention  to  every  small 
detail  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  He  knows  every 
employee  about  the  station  and  offices.  More  than  that,  he 
knows  what  each  one  can  do  and  what  he  can  not  do. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  a  high  liver.  His  kitchen  costs 
the  empire  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  his 
dishes,  the  daintiest  a  chef  can  prepare,  are  sealed  by  Osman 
Pasha,  the  hero  of  Plevna,  and  unsealed  again  in  the  sultan's 
presence. 

There  is  no  more  regular  attendant  at  the  House  of  Lords 
when  sitting  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  makes 
it  a  rule  to  be  in  his  place  punctually  at  four  o'clock.  His 
grace  considers  it  a  duty,  as  head  of  the  church,  always  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  questions  which  may  be  put  to  him  as 
primate. 

President  Cleveland  is  said  to  be  really  in  ignorance  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  country.  Private  Secretary  Thurber 
goes  through  all  the  papers  that  come  into  the  White  House. 
He  cuts  out  for  Mr.  Cleveland's  inspection  only  the  laudatory 
paragraphs.  Even  friendly  criticism,  which  is  penned  in  the 
President's  interest,  is  suppressed  by  Censor  Thurber. 

Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Norwegian  author,  loves  to  keep  his 
hair  in  disorder.  This  is  said  to  be  his  one  vanity.  He 
always  carries  a  little  toilet-case,  containing  a  looking-glass 
and  a  comb,  attached  to  the  lining  of  his  gray  hat.  He 
often  removes  his  hat  to  look  into  the  mirror  to  see  how  his 
hair  is  lying.  If  it  is  not  rough  enough  to  suit  his  fancy,  he 
uses  the  comb  to  give  it  the  requisite  tangle. 

George  W.  Childs  Drexel,  the  successor  of  the  late 
George  W.  Childs  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  is  probably  the  youngest  manager  of 
any  of  the  great  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Drexel  is  only  twenty-six  years  old,  and  served  for 
some  years  in  the  counting-house  of  his  father,  Anthony  J. 
Drexel,  the  famous  Philadelphia  banker  and  philanthropist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and  their  friends 
are  announced  by  cable  to  have  arrived  at  Cairo,  on  their 
homeward  trip.  They  have  traveled  through  India,  visiting 
Calcutta,  Delhi,  Benares,  and  every  place  of  interest  in  the 
British  dominions,  returning  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  party  go  from  Cairo  to  Nice, 
where  their  villa  on  the  Mediterranean  is  ready  to  receive 
them. 

F.  C.  Selous,  who  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
campaign  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  against  the 
Matabeles,  will,  it  is  said,  shortly  bring  an  action  against 
Mr.  Henry  Labouchere's  paper,  Truth,  asking  damages  for 
libel.  Truth  has  strongly  opposed  the  action  of  the  com- 
pany in  driving  the  Matabeles  from  the  territory  owned  by 
them,  and  Mr.  Selous,  among  the  others  connected  with  the 
company,  has  been  severely  attacked  by  Mr.  Labouchere. 

When  ex-State  Treasurer  Vincent,  of  Alabama,  was  a 
convict  at  Pratt  mines  for  the  embezzlement  of  State  funds, 
he  pursued  the  avocation  of  a  banker.  Some  of  the  con- 
victs had  money  when  convicted,  others  acquired  it  through 
the  sale  of  property  or  by  the  death  of  relatives,  and  others 
were  allowed  to  earn  a  little  on  the  outside.  All  of  this 
found  its  way  to  Vincent's  bank,  and  was  loaned,  as  a  rule, 
outside  of  the  penitentiary  walls,  but  also  to  the  guards  and 
other  employees  of  the  prison. 

The  late  Hans  von  Biilow  was  a  warm  and  intelligent  ad- 
mirer of  Bismarck.  *  Despite  all  his  successes  in  music,  he 
never  forgot  the  days  when  he  studied  for  political  life.     To 
the  last  he  could  not  keep  his  tongue  out  of  politics.     Only 
a  few  days  after  Emperor  William  had  warned  those  object- 
ing to  his  rule  that  they  might  "shake  the  dust  of  Germany 
from  their  feet,"  Biilow  gave  a  concert  at  the  Philharmonie 
in  Berlin.     At  the  end  of  the  programme,  he  answered  the 
repeated  calls  by  taking  out  his  handkerchief  and  dusting  his 
shoes  gravely,  to  indicate  not  only  the   smailness  of  his  re- 
gard for  the  emperor,  but  also  his  intention  to  lea1 
perial  city   by  the   next  train.     His  mixture  ol 
sonatas  and  Bismarck's  politics  often  caused   ■ 
mans  are  wont  to  call  a  "great  scandal." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Crawford's  new  novel,  which,  as  already  an- 
nounced, is  a  story  of  New  York  life,  will  probably 
be  the  first  of  a  series  that  will  do  for  New  York 
what  the  Saracinesca  Series  has  done  for  Rome. 
"  Katharine  Lauderdale"  is  its  title,  and  a  typical 
New  York  millionaire  and  his  family  are  the  central 
figures.  The  Lauderdales  are  likely  to  become  lead- 
ing figures  of  the  next  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
novels. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley's  income,  according  to 
Hamlin  Garland,  is  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Pierre  Loti  has  gone  to  accumulate  literary  ma- 
terial in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  His  plan  in- 
cludes a  caravan  journey  through  the  desert,  and  he 
will  end  his  travels  by  a  visit  to  the  Crimea  and 
Moscow. 

Macmiltan  &  Co.  have  in  press  for  publication  in 
the  spring  the  following  works  ; 

Volume  two  of  Brice's  "  American  Commonwealth  "  ; 
a  new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Craik's  "  Life  of  Swift"  ; 
a  new  edition  of  (i  The  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  "  ; 
Mrs.  Green's  "  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  "  ;  vol- 
ume one  of  Palgrave's  "  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  : 
and  three  new  volumes  of  the  Dryburgh  edition  of  Scott's 
Waverley  Novels. 

"  The  Bread -and- Butter  Question,"  by  Junius 
Henri  Brown,  in  the  January  Harper's  Magazine, 
attracted  so  much  attention  from  its  pertinent  discus- 
sion of  the  difficulties  of  making  a  living  that  it  will 
be  followed  in  the  same  periodical  by  two  papers 
called  "Pecuniary  Independence"  and  "Money- 
making." 

"  Almost  five  hundred  years  after  Chaucer  ceased 
to  write,"  says  the  Atheruzum,  "  we  are  promised 
the  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  prose  and 
verse.  Professor  Skeat  has  devoted  to  it  the  labor 
of  several  years,  and  his  first  volume,  containing  a 
life  of  Chaucer,  a  list  of  his  works,  '  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,'  and  the  '  Minor  Poems,'  with  full  intro- 
ductions and  notes,  will  appear  before  long."  The 
"  Oxford  Chaucer  "  will  be  completed  in  six  volumes. 

The  profits  of  literature,  as  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  are  thus  discussed  in  the 
Critic  : 

"  For  the  American  and  English  markets  alone  she  was 
paid  for  '  David  Grieve  *  eighty  thousand  dollars.  She  got 
from  the  British  colonies — Australia,  India,  etc. — no  mean 
sum,  I  fancy,  for  they  are  big  countries,  and  their  people 
are  great  readers  of  popular  literature.  Say  that  she  gets 
eighty  thousand  dollars  more  for  '  Marcelia,'  and  that  she 
got  forty  thousand  dollars  for  '  Robert  Elsmere.'  That  is 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  three  books  written  dur- 
ing a  period  of  about  six  years — not  bad  pay  when  one 
considers  that  it  is  all  profit." 

The  title  of  Thomas  Hardy's  forthcoming  volume 
is  "  Life's  Little  Ironies  :  A  set  of  tales,  with  some 
colloquial  sketches,  entided  A  Few  Crusted  Char- 
acters." This  is  the  first  volume  from  Mr.  Hardy 
since  the  extraordinary  success  of  "  Tess."  It  will 
be  published  immediately  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  recently  gathered  the 
short  stories  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lished during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  various 
journals  and  periodicals.  They  will  be  issued 
shortly  in  volume  form,  the  title  being  that  of  the 
most  important  story,  "  In  Deacon's  Orders."  Mr. 
Besant  also  proposes  to  publish  at  early  dates  two 
volumes  entitled,  respectively,  "Literary  Essays" 
and  "  Social  Essays." 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury, 
the  widow  of  M.  A.  H.  Blaze,  herself  a  contributor 
to  the  Revue  de  Paris  and  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  and  the  writer  of  a  volume  of  travels  in 
Germany  and  Austria  during  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1848-9.  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury  also  wrote 
for  the  English  magazines  and  reviews,  and  was  well 
known  to  Americans  abroad. 

Brander  Matthews  has  collected  his  "  Studies  of 
the  Stage  "  into  a  volume  shortly  to  be  published  in 
the  Harper's  American  Essayists  Series.  Among 
the  nine  subjects  treated  are  "The  Dramatization 
of  Novels,"  "The  Dramatic  Outlook  in  America," 
"The  Old  Comedies,"  "A  Plea  for  Farce,"  and 
"The  Players,"  the  club  which  Edwin  Booth  founded 
for  followers  of  art,  literature,  and  the  drama. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  just  issued : 

The  second  volume  of  Murray's  "  New  English  Dic- 
tionary," which  finishes  the  letter  C;  "  The  Economic 
Geology  of  the  United  Slates,"  with  brief  mention  of 
foreign  mineral  products,  by  R.  S.  Tarr,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; "The  Study  of  the  Biology  of  Ferns  by  the 
Collodion  Method,"  by  George  F.  Atkinson,  also  of 
Cornell  ;  and  "  A  History  of  Mathematics,"  by  Florian 
Cajori,  professor  of  physics  in  Colorado  College.  They 
have  in  preparation  "  Social  Evolution,"  by  Benjamin 
Kidd  ;  and  Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens's  "  Sources  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

Here  is  another  evidence  of  the  regard  in  which 
the  lady  who  figures  under  another  name  in  ' '  Dodo  " 
has  been  held  by  her  countrymen.  The  dedication 
of  the  late  John  Addington  Symonds's  "  Essays, 
Speculative  and  Suggestive  "  runs  as  follows:  "To 
Miss  Margot  Tennant,  in  memory  of  long,  dark 
winter  nights  at  Davos,  made  luminous  by  witty 
conversation."  "  Dodo,"  it  is  said,  is  going  into  its 
thirteenth  edition  in  England.  Its  author  has  just 
finished  a  new  novel,  but  can  not  decide  upon  its 
title,  having  under  consideration  four  remarkably 
nice  ones. 

New    Publications. 
A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of 


Legends  of  Alaska,' 


Alaskana : 
by  Bushrod  W.  James. 


It  contains  additional  legends  and  notes  on  our  Ter- 
ritory in  the  far  north,  set  forth  in  unrhymed  verses 
in  the  style  of  "  Hiawatha,"  and  some  added  illustra- 
tions.    Published  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia. 

There  are  eleven  short  stories  of  New  England 
life  in  "The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  Gertrude  Smith.  They  are  in  the  same 
style  as  those  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  though  not  imita- 
tions, and  portray  interesting  phases  of  modern 
Puritan  life  and  character  with  no  little  graphic 
power.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  Si-25. 

"  Mark  Rutherford,"  the  mythical  individual  whose 
writings  are  edited  by  his  equally  mythical  friend, 
"  Reuben  Sbapcott,"  has  written  a  new  novel,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  its  heroine,  "  Cath- 
erine Furze."  It  is  a  very  strong  story,  presenting  a 
realistic  picture  of  life  in  an  English  village  half  a 
century  ago  and  describing  with  fine  dramatic  power 
the  fife-tragedy  of  a  very  unusual  girl.  Published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Ten  Notable  Stories"  is  the  title  of  a  paper- 
covered  book  that  will  help  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
very  pleasantly.  It  contains:  "The  Philosophers," 
by  Geraldine  Bonner;  "A  Rose  of  the  Mire,"  by 
Kate  Jordan ;  "  Abraham's  Mother,"  by  Annie 
Flint;  "A  Pastel,"  by  Cornelia  Kate  Rathbone  ; 
"The  Reprieve  of  Capitalist  Clyde,"  by  Owen 
Wister  ;  "Jane's  Holiday,"  by  Valerie  Hays  Berry  ; 
"The  Cross-Roads  Ghost,"  by  Matt  Crim  ;  "A 
Deed  with  a  Capital  D,"  by  Charles  M.  Skinner  ; 
"  The  Rustlers,"  by  Alice  MacGowan  ;  and  "  When 
Hester  Came,"  by  Bride  Neill  Taylor.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

One  of  the  most  widely  read  and  discussed  books 
of  the  day— since  "  Dodo,"  in  fact— is  "A  Bundle 
of  Life,"  by  "John  Oliver  Hobbs"— under  which 
pseudonym  an  English  woman  of  society  is  sup- 
posed to  hide  her  identity.  It  is  a  very  short  story, 
and  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  a  prologue  ;  but  it  is 
a  picture  of  the  same  London  society  that  young 
Mr.  Benson  described  in  "  Dodo,"  painted  with 
greater  art.  The  tone  of  the  story  is  intensely 
cynical  and_/?n  de  siicle,  and  the  personages  are  con- 
stantly saying  bright  things  they  do  not  mean— so 
constantly,  indeed,  that  the  pages  fairly  bristle  with 
epigrams.  Published  by  J.  Selwyn  Tait  &  Sons. 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Few  modern  novelists  have  gained  such  rapid  suc- 
cess under  such  adverse  conditions  as  has  the  titled 
Hollander  who  writes  over  the  signature  of  "  Maar- 
ten  Maartens."  His  novels  are  not  written  in  his 
mother  tongue,  but  in  English  ;  and  yet  with  two 
books  he  has  won  his  way  to  the  front  rank.  Like 
"  Joost  Aveling  "  and  "  God's  Fool,"  his  latest  story, 
"  The  Greater  Glory,"  has  his  native  Holland  for 
its  scene,  of  action.  It  is  densely  peopled  with  char- 
acters, all  carefully  analyzed  and  sharply  drawn  ;  the 
descriptions  are  graphic  and  brilliant,  flashing  with 
epigrams  ;  and  the  plot  so  teems  with  episodes  that 
one  becomes  confused,  almost,  in  following  the 
thread  of  the  story.  The  story  turns  upon  the  un- 
christian hatred  which  an  intensely  proud,  though 
very  religious,  Dutch  baron  and  his  wife  feel  for  the 
younger  branch  of  their  family.  The  baron  is  poor, 
and  his  only  child,  born  after  twenty  years  of  hoping, 
is  a  girl,  while  the  cadet  branch  has  wealth  and  a 
handsome,  manly  young  heir  ;  and,  of  course,  the 
daughter  and  the  heir  eventually  marry.  But 
"  Maarten  Maartens"  has  not  brought  them  to- 
gether merely  that  his  story  may  have  the  conven- 
tional ending  of  merry  marriage  bells  :  their  union 
is  the  outcome  of  their  natures  and  environment, 
and  occupies  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  pro- 
cession of  events.  Indeed,  "The  Greater  Glory" 
is  a  large  canvas,  and  pictures  the  life  of  a  class 
rather  than  of  a  few  individuals.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


"Liber  Scriptorum." 

The  book  of  the  Authors'  Club  has  been  published, 
and  its  parents  may  well  be  proud  of  its  appearance 
and  contents.  The  "  Liber  Scriptorum  "  is  expected 
to  provide  a  home  for  the  authors  of  its  being,  who, 
during  the  ten  years  of  their  club  life,  have  migrated 
from  one  end  of  New  York  to  the  other,  and  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  lime  has  come  to 
have  a  club-house  of  their  own.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of 
"  Liber  Scriptorum"  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund 
for  securing  that  home  ;  the  price,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  copy,  being  very  low  indeed  (as  the  Critic 
says),  when  the  unique  contents  of  the  book  and  the 
smallness  of  the  edition  are  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  the  work  of  over  one  hundred  American 
writers,  and  in  each  copy  every  poem,  essay,  and 
sketch  is  signed  by  its  author.  Some  of  the  signa- 
tures were  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  as  several  of 
the  contributors  were  traveling  in  Europe,  one  was 
in  Japan,  another  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  still 
another — the  most  troublesome  of  all — was  con- 
stantly crossing  the  Atlantic,  The  sheets  to  be 
signed  were  sent  to  all  these  roving  writers  in 
special  tin  boxes  covered  with  elaborate  labels, 
printed  in  four  languages,  appealing  to  custom- 
house officials  for  protection  in  the  name  of  letters 
and  of  art ;  and  the  sheets  returned  all  in  good 
order  from  Rome,  Naples,  Paris,  Constantinople, 
and  other  foreign   places.    The  rest  of  them  were 


signed  at  the  homes  of  the  authors  or  at  the  De 
Vinne  Press,  which  has  given  a  superb  typographical 
dress  to  the  book.  The  paper  on  which  it  is  printed 
was  made  in  Holland,  each  sheet  bearing  the  club's 
water  -  mark,  and  the  leather  binding,  tastefully 
stamped  and  tooled,  makes  its  outer  appearance 
luxurious  and  artistic. 

Here  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  articles  : 
"  Flammantia  Moenia  Mundi,"  a  fireside  study,  by 
Henry  M.  Alden  ;  "Russian  Rule  as  It  is  Felt  by  Ten 
Millions  of  the  Unorthodox,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow  ;  "  The 
King's  Bastard,"  by  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen ;  "A  Song 
of  Nests,"  poem,  by  Richard  Rogers  Bowker;  "The 
Books  of  an  Old  Boy."  by  Noah  Brooks  ;  "  The  Place  of 
Comenius  in  the  History  of  Education,"  by  Professor 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler ;  "The  Ghost  of  Sable  Island,"  a 
ballad,  by  Will  Carleton  ;  "  Genius  Illustrated  from  Burns," 
by  Andrew  Carnegie ;  "The  Fate  of  the  Ninth  Legion," 
a  story  of  Roman  Rule  in  Britain,  by  John  Denison 
Champlin  ;  "  Noon  in  the  Hills,"  a  poem,  by  John  Vance 
Cheney;  "  Scholarship  and  Poliucs,"  an  essay,  by  Will- 
iam Conant  Church;  "Upon  the  Baneful  Effects  of 
Ridicule,"  a  skit,  by  Mark  Twain ;  "  My  Acquaint- 
ance with  Abraham  Lincoln."  by  Alban  Jasper  Conant; 
"Our  Summer  Life  at  Wianno,"  by  Moncure  Daniel 
Conway ;  "  In  Defense  of  the  Dead,"  a  Virginia 
itory,  by  Edward  Eggleston ;  "  The  Literary  Disad- 
vantages of  Living  Too  Late,"  an  essay,  by  George 
Cary  Eggleston  ;  "  Cordelia  and  the  Moon,"  by 
Harold  Frederic;  "  Bards,"  a  poem,  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder;  "A  University  Problem,"  by  President  Gilman, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  ;  "  The  Germans  in  America,"  by  Parke 
Godwin  ;  "  Duality,"  a  poem,  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy; 
"  The  King's  Touch,"  a  didactic  poem,  by  Henry  Harland 
(Sidney  Luska)  ;  "Euthanasia."  a  sonnet,  by  John  Hay; 
"Schubert."  a  poem,  by  William  J.  Henderson;  "La 
Ignolee,"  the  story  of  a  song,  by  Ripley  Hitchcock ; 
"  History  in  a  Play,"  a  technical  sketch,  by  Bronson 
Howard  ;  "  Judgment  Day,"  a  poem,  by  W.  D.  Howells  ; 
"  The  Books  of  My  Babyhood,"  a  reminiscence,  by  Lau- 
rence Hutton  ;  "  Relief  for  Literature,"  an  essay  setting 
forth  the  invention  of  the  "  literary  dead-line,"  by 
Rossiter  Johnson;  ''The  Crest  of  the  World,"  a  Him- 
alayan sketch,  by  Thomas  W.  Knox ;  "  The  Tann- 
haeuser,"  an  essay,  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel ;  "Else- 
where," a  story,  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop ;  "In 
the  Firelight,"  a  poem,  by  Walter  Learned;  "MySearch 
for  the  Goddess,"  a  sketch,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  ;  "  The 
Transfusion  of  Indigestion,"  a  humorous  essay,  by  Brander 
Matthews  ;  "  The  Lex  Loci  of  the  Hired  Girl,"  a  humorous 
essay,  by  Edgar  Wilson  Nye;  "Lowell  at  Harvard."  by 
George  E.  Pond  ;  "  A  Bearer  of  Dispatches,"  by  General 
Horace  Porter;  "A  Shot  at  a  Bull  Elk,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  "Tolstoi,  and  the  Unseen  Moral  Order."  by 
Professor  Josiah  Royce ;  "  Sailing,"  a  poem  by  Clinton 
Scollard  ;  "  A  Triad  of  Worthies,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder ; 
"  Fin  de  Siecle,"  a  meditative  poem,  by  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  ;  "  Pomona's  Club,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton ; 
"  Literature  and  Philosophy,"  by  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thomp- 
son ;  ' '  Joy  and  Duty,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke ; 
and  "  Literature  in  a  Dress-Suit,"  an  essay,  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 
Other  contributors  are : 

Henry  Abbey,  O.  Cyrus  Auringer,  Marcus  Benjamin, 
James  Thompson  Bixby,  Alexander  Black,  John  H. 
Boner,  Arthur  Elmore  Bostwick,  James  H.  Bridge, 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  William  Carey,  William  Henry  Car- 
penter, Edward  Cary,  Titus  M.  Coan,  Theodore  Low  De 
Vinne,  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Henry  R.  Elliot,  George 
H.  Ellwanger.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  William  Hamilton 
Gibson,  Charles  de  Kay,  William  L.  Keese,  James  B. 
Kenyon,  Leonard  Kip,  Joseph  Kirkland,  Percival  Lowell, 
James  M.  Ludlow,  Albert  Mathews,  William  S.  Mayo, 
Theodore  H.  Mead,  Edwin  Wilson  Morse,  James  Herbert 
Morse,  Charles  Ledyard  Norton,  Bernard  F.  O'Connor, 
Duffield  Osborne,  Raymond  S.  Perrin,  David  L.  Proudfit, 
Charles  Henry  Phelps,  George  Lansing  Raymond,  Howard 
Seely,  John  Lancaster  Spalding,  Munroe  Smith,  William 
J.  Stillman,  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
Stephen  Henry  Thayer,  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  Edward  S. 
Van  Zile,  William  S.  Walsh,  William  Hayes  Ward, 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Charles  Henry  Webb,  Charles 
Goodrich  Whiting,  and  Francis  Howard  Williams. 

The  manuscripts  of  this  "  Liber  Scriptorum," 
bound  in  three  volumes,  have  been  on  exhibition  in 
Tiffany's  window  recently  in  New  York.  The  work 
is  unique,  as  each  author,  at  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lishing committee  of  the  Authors'  Club,  used  his 
favorite  paper,  ink,  etc.  Every  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts has  been  inlaid,  the  sheets  reaching  by  this 
method  a  uniform  size  of  fifteen  and  one-half  inches. 
The  three  volumes  will  be  sold,  in  one  lot,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  will  undoubtedly  fetch  a  high 
price. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 

THE   KING  OF  SCHNORRERS. 

GROTESQUES  AND  FANTASIES. 

By  I.  Zangwill.  Author  of  "Children  of  the 
Ghetto,"  "  The  Old  Maids'  Club,"  "  Meerly  Mary 
Ann,"  etc.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


Completion  of  "  Sylvie  and  Bruno."     By  the  Author 
of  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 

SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO,  CONCLUDED. 

By  Lewis  Carroll.    With  forty-six  illustrations  by 
Harry  Furniss.    i2mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  $1.50. 

By  the  sanu  author.     Uniform  with  the  above. 

SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO.    PART  FIRST. 

With    forty-six    illustrations    by    Harry  Furniss. 
i2mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  $1.50. 


New  Volumes  in  the  Dilettante  Library'. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

By  Walter  Jerrold.    With  a  portrait.    i6rao. 
Crocodile  cloth.     Price,  90  cents. 


RICHARD  JEFFRIES. 

By  H.  S.  Salt.    With  a  portrait.     i6mo.     Croco- 
dile cloth.     Price,  go  cents. 
*»*  Limited  large   paper  edition,  with   portrait  and 
four  illustrations.     Price,  $3.00. 


MACMILLAN   &  CO., 

66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


*It  Floats* 


BE5T  FOR  5H1KT5. 

■THE  PROCTER   &  GAMBLE  CO.,   CINT1. 


There  have  been  issued 
during    the    last   six 
weeks      MORE     new 
books  of  merit  than 
have  ever  before  been 
published  during  any 
twelvemonth. 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

Robertson's 

TRILBY  is  the  Seel  fiction  of  tht 
older  school  that  the  magazines  have 
permitted  the  public  to  enjoy  for  a  long 
while. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 

MARCH 

166  Pages;    73  Illustrations. 

THE  BUCKLEY  LADY.  A  Story.  By  Mart 
E.  Wilkins. 

THE  RUSSIAN  AND  HIS  JEW.  By  Poult- 
net  Bigelow.  With  6  Illustrations  by 
Frederic  Remington. 

AN  UNDIVINED  TRAGEDY.  Br  Laurence 
Alma  Tadema.  With  2  Illustrations  by 
Anna  Alma  Tadema. 

A  TA  PRIVA  TE  VIEW.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
With  5  Illustrations  by  W.  T.  Smedlet. 

•  •  CACHE  -  CACHE. ' '  A  Story.  By  William 
McLennan.  With  an  Illustration  by  C.  S. 
Rein  hart. 

THE  WELCOMES  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  ITS  PREVENTION.  By 
T.  Mitchell  Pruddes,  M.D. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NEGRO.  A  Remnant. 
By  Jane  De  Forest  Shelton. 

A  PAR  TIE  CARREE.  A  Story.  By  W.  E. 
Norris. 

A  RODEO  A  T  LOS  OJOS.  By  Frederic  Rem- 
ington. With  10  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

TRILBY.  A  Story.  By  George  dd  Maurier. 
Part  111.  With  1">  Illustrations  bv  the  Au- 
liiur. 

GREA  T  AMERICAN  INDUS  TRIES.  A  S  TEEL 
TOOL.  By  It.  R.  Buwker.  With  8  Illus- 
trations. 

THE  WEAVER  OF  THE  SNOW.  A  Poem. 
By  William  Sharp. 

EDITOR'S  STUDY.  -By  Charles  Dudlet 
Warner. 

EDITOR'S  DRAWER  contains  an  illustrated 
story  by  Ruth  McEsert  Stuart  and  other 
humorous  Sketches  and  Illustrations. 

LITERARY  NOTES.     By  Laurence  Hutton. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  funniest  of  all  social  developments  is  that 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Boston  marriages. 
Two  women,  as  well  known  as  Susan  Channing  and 
Edna  D.  Cheney,  have  made  separate  appeals  for 
this  new  departure  of  female  habit.  A  Boston  mar- 
riage is  described  to  be  a  sympathetic  union  of  two 
women  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  good  and 
agreeable  matches  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Miss  Cheney  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  our  present 
state  of  civilization  they  seem  to  be  necessary  and 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  Miss  Channing  also 
believes  that,  since  in  otir  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, marriage  like  wealth,  is  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  the  privilege  of  the  few,  the  women  unsought 
in  wedlock,  or  unable  to  get  the  men  of  their  choice, 
should  have  the  right  to  form  sympathetic  unions 
with  each  other  ;  they  should  be  allowed  unhindered 
to  separate  from  their  kin,  on  the  same  principle  as 
leads  "sports "  among  animals  to  withdraw  from  the 
herd  and  form  groups  of  their  own.  But  {asks  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat  J  are  there  any  more  women 
who  are  elbowed  out  of  a  good  choice  in  marriage  than 
there  are  men  ?  and,  if  so,  why  not  allow  for  Boston 
marriages  in  the  latter  sex  ?  A  correspondent  says : 
"There  is  something  innate  which  leads  mankind 
to  seek  confidential  relations  with  some  one  of  his 
own  rank  and  sex.  This  is  as  true  of  men  as  of 
women ;  but  the  friendship  of  men  lasts  much 
longer."  But  you  say  these  men  also  have  wives 
and  families.  To  be  sure,  and  many  of  them  leave 
home  almost  altogether  for  male  companionship. 
Club  life  is  a  determined  move  of  males  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  friendship  with  the  other  sex.  Does 
society  really  compel  this  sexless  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  of  consorting  ?  Are  our  family  expenses 
as  married  couples  growing  to  be  unbearable?  If 
so,  is  it  because  when  the  sexes  move  together  they 
are  compelled  to  obev  laws  and  customs  that  do  not 
cover  bachelors'  halls  and  maids  halls  ? 


The  women  of  North  America  have  the  smallest 
hands  in  the  world,  and  next  to  them  come  the  Aus- 
trian, Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  ladies.  Those 
of  the  fair  Spaniard  (according  to  the  New  York 
Tribune)  are  often  spoiled  by  coarse  fingers, 
rounded  at  the  tips.  Russians  have  long,  but  beau- 
tifully formed  hands.  The  hands  of  Englishwomen 
of  rank  are  aristocratically  shaped,  but  they  are 
long  and  sometimes  too  dry.  The  French  grande 
dame  takes  the  best  care  of  her  bands  all  the  world 
over.  Germans  are  generally  endowed  with  large 
and  fiat  ones,  with  enormous  fingers.  Most  Paris- 
iennes  wear  six  and  one-half  or  six  and  three- 
quarter  gloves.  These  are  not  the  smallest  sizes  for 
a  pretty  hand,  but  are  those  worn  by  many  of  the 
fairest  of  the  sex,  nevertheless  ;  for  a  tight  glove  is  a 
perfect  abomination.  It  makes  the  hand  look  larger 
instead  of  smaller. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  erstwhile  "poetess  of  pas- 
sion," thus  mingles  the  prophylaxis  and  poetry  of 
kissing:  "Progress  and  science  now  propose  to 
abolish  the  kiss.  Without  doubt  there  is  too  much 
kissing  done  in  the  world  by  the  wrong  people. 
Women  caress  each  other  too  promiscuously  and 
meaninglessly.  Children  are  kissed  too  freely  by 
relatives,  friends,  and  strangers.  I  know  a  lady 
who  insists  always  on  kissing  her  friends  upon  the 
lips  when  she  meets  them.  Parents  ought  to  teach 
their  children  from  their  very  earliest  years  to  be 
chary  in  giving  their  lips.  Parents  themselves 
ought  to  avoid  kissing  infants  on  the  mouth.  The 
sweet  cheeks,  the  dear  little  soft  necks,  the  dimpled 
hands,  all  offer  tempting  nooks  for  kisses  without  en- 
dangering the  child's  comfort  or  health.  The  kiss 
on  the  lips  was  undoubtedly  first  invented  by  lovers, 
and  should  be  consecrated  to  love's  uses.     It  can 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  health  to  the 
skin. 

If  you  wash 
with  proper 
soap,  your  skin 
will  be  open 
and  clear,  un- 
less your  health 
is  bad. 


never  be  abolished  by  fashion  or  science.  To  the 
woman,  the  kiss  means  more  and  less  than  it  means 
to  the  man.  The  woman  thinks  the  man  who  takes 
her  lips  has  given  his  heart  ;  but  the  man  thinks 
only  that  she  who  has  given  her  lips  will  give  herself 
as  well.  When  the  woman  finds  her  mistake  she  is 
disillusioned.  When  the  man  finds  his,  he  is  angry. 
When  the  thrill  of  pleasure  goes  out  of  the  kiss  for 
two  people,  and  it  becomes  a  mechanical  duty,  love 
has  departed.  Friendship  may  bind  them,  respect 
may  unite  them,  and  sympathy  render  their  association 
sweet  and  tender  ;  but  when  lip  no  longer  speaks  to 
lip  in  the  wordless  eloquence  of  the  kiss,  Cupid  has 
sheathed  his  arrows  and  flown  away." 

"  The  golf  craze  grows  apace,"  writes  Harry 
Fumiss  in  a  London  paper  ;  "  at  the  mixed  dinner- 
table  it  is  the  general  topic  of  conversation.  In 
addition  to  scarf-pins  in  the  shape  of  golf-clubs,  with 
a  pearl  for  the  ball,  we  now  have  bangles  with  the 
same  ornaments  ;  golf-balls  made  into  match-boxes, 
and  walking-sticks  into  silver-topped  cleeks,  are  com- 
mon enough  ;  but,  from  what  I  saw  last  Monday,  the 
golf  craze  will  probably  show  itself  yet  more  as- 
sertively. I  saw  a  fashionable  young  lady  walking 
along  Piccadilly  with  a  full-sized  brassey  (golf-stick) 
in  her  hand.  She  was  not  going  toward  any  railway 
station  that  would  take  her  to  Wimbledon  or  Chorley- 
wood.  and  we  have  not  yet  got  golf  in  Hyde  Park, 
although  we  may  in  time  ;  so  it  is  evident  that  the 
fair  golfer  wished  to  show  her  pride  in  her  new 
hobby.  If  this  is  to  become  the  fashion,  we  shall 
expect  to  see  the  page-boy  walking  behind  as  a 
caddie  with  a  bag  containing  the  whole  stock  of 
clubs,  and  '  putting'  parties  with  afternoon  tea  may 
become  as  popular  in  the  London  squares  and 
gardens  as  they  are  on  the  lawns  in  the  country." 

A  decidedly  sensational  case  is  soon  to  come  up 
for  trial  before  the  Atchison  County,  Kas.,  district 
court.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  injunction  suit 
brought  by  Joseph  E.  Rank  against  Miss  Antoin- 
ette Smythe  to  prevent  her  marrying  Charles  Har- 
rison. Mr.  Rank,  it  seems,  who  is  the  city  editor  of 
the  Atchison  Daily  Globe,  was  engaged  to  marry 
Miss  Smythe,  but  he  relied  too  confidently  on  his 
Sunday  visits  to  retain  the  young  lady's  love,  for  a 
friend  of  his,  Charles  Harrison,  who  is  a  merchant 
tailor  by  trade  and  a  Lothario  by  inclination,  made 
bi-weekly  visits  to  the  young  lady  on  off-nights  and 
completely  won  her  young  affections.  Presently 
Mr.  Rank  heard  that  Harrison  was  to  be  married, 
and  not  only  married,  but  married  to  his  own 
fiancie,  Miss  Smythe,  whereupon  he  waxed  wroth. 
But  instead  of  shedding  blood  he  has  had  recourse 
to  the  courts,  and  he  hopes  that  the  suit  and  the  in- 
junction, if  granted,  will  give  him  time  to  win  Miss 
Smythe  back  from  the  perfidious  merchant  tailor. 
But  the  latter  has  hired  a  lawyer,  who  maintains 
that  Miss  Smythe  has  a  legal  right  to  marry  Har- 
rison if  she  wants  to,  and  that  Rank's  only  recourse 
is  a  breach  of  promise  suit,  as  such  a  proceeding  as 
is  contemplated  is  contrary  to  public  policy. 


The  London  papers  teem  with  accounts  of  the 
Honorable  Nellie  Bass's  wedding  grandeur.  Every- 
thing was  on  a  gigantic  scale,  from  the  palms  in  the 
chancel,  thirty  feet  high  and  hung  with  orchids,  to 
the  two  wedding-cakes,  each  weighing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  brought  in  vans  and  set  up  by  the 
caterer's  men  into  structures  of  six  feet  in  height. 
A  list  of  distinguished  names  figure  as  donors  of 
gifts,  some  of  the  names  rather  outstripping  the 
present,  it  seems  to  the  casual  reader,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Earl  of  Craven,  who  is  credited  with  a 
pencil-case,  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a 
blotting-book.  But  the  bride  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. Her  father,  Lord  Burton,  the  brewer-peer, 
emptied  a  jeweler's  shop  into  her  lap,  and  her  hus- 
band picked  up  a  few  baubles  for  her,  such  as  a 
diamond  link  necklace,  a  diamond  wing  comb,  gold 
bracelet  with  his  name,  "James,"  in  diamonds; 
diamond  and  ruby  ring,  diamond  and  ruby  pin, 
gold  sleeve-links,  with  enameled  monogram  ;  dia- 
mond pin,  gold  ring,  walking-stick,  and  some  others. 


Every  man  is  occasionally  astounded  by  the  inex- 
plicable choice  of  a  husband  by  some  girl  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  what  adds  to  the  mystery  is  that  she 
who  selects  the  most  undesirable  male  in  the  market 
is  often  the  girl  who  could  have  her  pick  among  the 
very  best.  This  desire  among  sensitive  and  refined 
women  to  marry  the  men  their  brothers  are  ashamed 
of  (says  Life)  has  never  been  explained.  The  more 
dissolute  and  unprincipled  the  man,  the  more  com- 
plete seems  to  be  his  fascination  over  the  carefully 
brought-up  girl,  provided  her  natural  instincts  are 
sufficiently  delicate  and  high  strung.  Where  an 
honest,  serious  man,  with  a  clean  record  and  high 
ambition,  stands  no  chance,  it  is  easy  sailing  for  the 
half-reformed  sot  who  never  pays  a  debt  that  he  can 
dodge,  and  whom  no  man  would  have  in  his  house 
if  he  could  help  it.  A  bad  record  with  others  of  his 
sex  seems  to  be  especially  irresistible,  and  if  she 
can  once  assure  herself  that  his  treatment  of  pre- 
vious women  has  been  so  absolutely  without  honor 
and  so  offensively  brutal  as  to  alienate  his  own 
friends,  she  throws  herself  into  bis  arms  with  eager 
haste.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  sensitive  and  over- 
refined  women  who  prefer  this  type  of  man.  It  may 
be  hard  for  decent  men  that  the  brutes  andblack- 


guards  should  secure  so  many  of  the  plums  ;  but 
they  certainly  can  understand  how  commonplace 
they  themselves  must  appear.  And  they  will  make 
a  grievous  error  if  they  try  to  improve  their  chances 
by  being  bad.  For  these  wily  girls  are  not  won  by 
the  good  man  who  does  bad  deeds.  It  is  the  bad 
men  who  never  can  be  good  to  whom  their  hearts 
are  given. 

Queen  Victoria  has  very  pretty  feet,  despite  her 
bulky,  unwieldy  frame.  They  are  smaller  and 
daintier  than  the  feet  of  any  of  her  children  (accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World). 
She  always  wears  an  old-fashioned  congress  gaiter, 
and  her  last  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  provincial  boot- 
makers at  Windsor  and  Balmoral,  as  well  as  the 
court-maker  in  London.  Likewise  have  the  provin- 
cial drapers  the  block  upon  which  are  fashioned  her 
majesty's  caps.  The  caps  are  always  made  of  fine 
white  crepe  lisse.  The  queen  orders  these  caps  by 
the  dozen.  Six  dozen  caps  generally  suffice  for  a 
single  sojourn  at  Windsor  Castle.  Six  dozen  night- 
dresses are  crumpled  during  a  Windsor  visit. 
Never  is  the  same  night-dress  worn  a  second  time, 
even  after  laundering.  Who  gets  them  ?  Ah, 
that's  the  head-dresser's  secret.  It  is  suspected  that 
she  plies  a  fine  trade  in  royal  rubbish.  Her 
majesty's  mantles  are  always  made  after  the  same 
model.  They  number  six  for  winter  and  six  for 
summer  wear.  Black  materials  of  various  degrees 
of  weight  and  warmth  make  the  winter  wraps,  while 
those  reserved  for  summer  are  made  of  rich  white 
silk,  daintily  lined  and  trimmed  with  four  or  six 
bands  of  narrow  black  braid  or  cord,  and  finished 
with  deep  black  silk  fringe.  The  white  mantles  are 
worn  when  Victoria  takes  her  daily  drive  in 
the  vicinity  of  Windsor,  where  her  presence 
excites  less  attention  from  the  townsfolk  than 
do  Mrs.  Cleveland's  outings  in  Washington. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  institution 
founded  in  London  in  commemoration  of  her 
majesty's  jubilee,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  delivered 
in  person  to  the  provincial  draper  the  order  for  her 
majesty's  bonnet  and  mantles.  Not  until  the  night 
before  the  auspicious  event,  however,  did  the  duke 
confess  to  the  queen  that  he  had  ordered  the  neck  of 
the  mantle  to  be  trimmed  with  ostrich-feather  trim- 
ming. The  queen  was  much  disturbed.  She  retired 
before  the  mantle  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  castle, 
but  she  could  not  sleep.  "  If  there  are  feathers  on 
my  cloak,"  she  finally  announced  to  the  maid,  with 
truly  feminine  petulance,  "  I  will  not  wear  it  to-mor- 
row. The  people  will  say  :  *  There's  the  queen  I 
She  is  fatter  than  ever  I '  "  Needless  to  add,  the 
feathers  were  discarded.  There  is  much  excitement 
in  the  royal  household  in  preparing  for  a  state  func- 
tion. Everybody  tries  on  her  dresses  and  hats,  and 
comes  in  for  her  majesty's  inspection  days  before  the 
event  takes  place.  The  effect  each  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  public  beholder  is  weighed  and  consid- 
ered as  carefully  as  the  personal  like  or  dislike  of  the 
wearer.  Next  to  her  majesty's  sleeping-chamber  is 
the  dressing-room,  in  which,  on  long,  low  shelves, 
her  mantles,  caps,  and  shoes  are  laid.  They  make 
a  curious  picture — a  study  in  black  and  white.  Two 
maids  undress  the  queen  and  put  her  to  bed.  Before 
she  gets  into  bed,  they  heat  and  spread  between  the 
Irish  linen  sheets  a  white  blanket,  part  wool,  part 
cotton,  and  bound  with  white  silk  ribbon,  with  the 
royal  arms  embroidered  in  the  corner.  With  brandy 
and  water  for  a  nightcap.  Queen  Victoria  reclines 
upon  the  blanket  until  the  body  is  thoroughly  heated. 
The  maids  then  withdraw  the  blanket,  and  the  finest 
product  of  Ireland's  loom  embraces  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  Empress  of  India. 


Miss  Olive  Schreiner,  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of 
an  African  Farm,"  is  engaged  to  be  married.  Her 
betrothed,  who  is  four  or  five  years  younger  than  she, 
is  Mr.  Cron  Wright,  son  of  a  well-known  South 
African  farmer  and  member  of  the  Cape  Parliament. 
He  is  himself  a  successful  farmer  and  a  clever 
speaker,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  enter  parlia- 
mentary life.  It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that  more  than 
seventy  thousand  copies  of  "The  African  Farm" 
have  been  sold. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors — "World's  Fair. 

DR 
*  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 

from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


Such  Lovely 
Rich  Cream 

is  ever)'  housewife's  verdict  upon  trying    her 
first  can  of 


^HIGHLAND 


UNSWEETE^O 


An  ideal  form  of  rich  milk  for  table,  nursery, 
and  cooking  use. 

Write  for  our  Cook  Book  and  Infants'  Food  Circular 
Mailed  free. 

HELVETIA   MILK  CONDENSING  CO..   Highland.   HI. 


Don't  Fail  to  See  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  the  Exhibit  of 

Doxsee's  Pure  Clam  Juice 

IS  PACKED  0:NXY  ES  CANS 

For  that    is  the    only    way    it  can   be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  use  of  chemicals. 


It  ig  subjected  to  so  great  a  heat  (no  glass 
bottle  could  stand  it  without  breaking), 
that  absolute  destruction  of  all  germ  life  is 
assured,  which,  together  with  air-tight 
cans,  alone  can  assure  perfect  preservation. 


Office  of  J.  L.  Halsev,  M.  D.,  Islip,  L.  I. 
Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  Clam  Canning  Factory 
of  J.  H.  Doxsee  &  Son,  I  have  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  visiting  the  establishment  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  the  clams  and  juice  are  prepared  for  the  market. 
The  steaming  process  employed  destroys  all  germ  life,  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  juice — no  adul- 
terants being  used.  J.  L.  HALSEV,  M.  D. 

Testimonials  from  hundreds  of  other  physi- 
cians on  file. 


GROCEKS-lOc.  and  20c.  can. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  nc  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


Bl  |lf  ADialocues.  Speakers,  for  School 
Ml  ■wVCIub  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  fre& 
3    UM  I  UT.  5.  DEN'SQN,   Publisher,    Caicaga 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4.  1894. 
M'ME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

'3127  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  Sts. 
Board,  English.  French.  German,  Music.  Dancing,  $35 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

PHILIP    KRALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

Removed    to    735a    ELLIS    STKEET. 

Best   of  references.     Seventeen   years   experience  as  a 
teacher. 


Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  West  23d  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
the  comforts  of  a  refined  home.  Advanced 
work  In  English,  History,  Literature,  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  In  mod- 
ern languages.  8500  per  year.  For  circu- 
lars, address  Mrs.  G.  A.  CASWELL, 

Principal. 


LANGUAGES  MASTERED  IN  )0  WEEKS 

Part  I.,  either  language,  sent  free  for  a  a-c.  stamp. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  S  P  AH  I SH^"  ITAlTAN  . 


MT.  VEnNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  »l  the  manufactures 
of  3bove  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDKAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  tao  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  0/ 
all  qualities.  28}4"-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounce",  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  & 
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The  Davis-Bates  Wedding. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church  was  the  scene  last  Thurs- 
day evening  of  the  wedding  of  Lieutenant  Milton 
F.  Davis,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss 
Blanche  Bates,  daughter  of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates,  of 
this  city.  A  large  number  of  friends  of  the  young 
couple  were  assembled  in  the  church  that  evening  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  nine 
o'clock. 

Miss  Harriet  Whittemore  was  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Grace  Sabin,  Miss 
Wafer,  Miss  Kate  Burke,  Miss  Alice  Kinzie,  Miss 
Nila  Earle,  and  Miss  Sadie  Frances  Sinclair.  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  W.  Winston,  U.  S.  A.,  acted  as  best 
man,  and  the  ushers  were  Lieutenant  George  G. 
Gatley,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Summerall,  U.  S. 
A.,  Lieutenant  S.  McP.  Rutherford,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieu- 
tenant  S.  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  W.  R. 
Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  W.  C. 
Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  all  of  whom  appeared  in  the  full- 
dress  uniform  of  the  army.  The  young  ladies  in 
the  bridal  party  were  attractively  attired,  and  their 
toilets  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  appeared  in  a  beautiful  robe  of  white  silk,  fin- 
ished with  a  narrow  white  satin  stripe,  and  made  with  a 
very  long  court  train.  The  corsage  was  cut  round,  and  the 
bouffant  sleeves  extended  to  the  elbows,  meeting  the  long 
gloves  of  white  undressed  kid.  In  her  coiffure  was  a  spray 
of  orange-blossoms  that  held  in  place  the  flowing  veil  of 
white  tulle.     She  carried  a  bouquet  of  orange-blossoms. 

The  maid  of  honor  wore  a  becoming  gown  of  white  silk, 
made  walking  length  and  trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace. 
The  corsage  was  cut  round  and  the  wide  sleeves  reached 
the  elbows.  She  wore  gloves  of  white  undressed  kid  and 
carried  a  bouquet  ot  violets. 

The  bridesmaids  were  all  attired  alike  in  gowns  of  yellow 
silk,  trimmed  with  chiffon  and  cut  decollete. 

Mrs.  Bates,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  was  escorted 
to  a  seat  by  the  groom's  brother,  Mr.  Richard 
Davis,  and  wore  a  rich  robe  of  lavender-colored 
satin,  trimmed  with  heliotrope-colored  velvet.  She 
carried  violets.  The  bride  was  escorted  to  the 
chancel  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Forbes  and  the  ceremony 
was  impressively  performed  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Mynard.  Afterward  the  bridal  party 
were  driven  to  a  down-town  hotel,  where  they  en- 
joyed a  delicious  supper.  The  wedding  presents  of 
gold,  silver,  crystal,  and  chinaware  were  numerous 
and  elegant.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Davis  left  on 
Friday  to  make  a  tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  for  about  a  month,  and  will  reside  at  the  Pre- 
sidio when  they  return. 


The  Forrester-McCarthy  Wedding. 

A  very  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  McCarthy,  1225  Third 
Avenue,  Oakland,  last  Wednesday  evening,  when 
their  daughter.  Miss  Ella  McCarthy,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Forrester,  son  of  Mr.  E. 
A.  Forrester,  a  capitalist  of  Los  Angeles.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were 
present  in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  half 
past  eight  o'clock  by  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald.  Miss  May 
Crowe  acted  as  maid  of  honor,  and  were  a  dainty 
Empire  gown  of  pink  silk.  She  carried  a  basket  of 
of  flowers.  Miss  Lulu  McCarthy,  sister  of  the  bride, 
was  the  bridesmaid,  and  appeared  in  a  gown  of  blue 
silk,  cut  V-shaped,  and  made  dancing  length.  She 
carried  a  bouquet  of  carnations.  Mr.  Frank  For- 
rester, a  cousin  of  the  groom,  acted  as  best  man 
The  dress  of  the  brde  is  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  was  attired  in  an  elegant  robe  of  blanc-ivoire 
Duchesse  satin,  made  with  a  long  court  train.  The  cor- 
sage was  cut  round  and  the  sleeves  extended  to  the  elbows, 
where  they  met  the  gloves  of  white  undressed  kid.  She 
wore  no  veil,  but  in  her  coiffure  was  a  diamond  brooch  and 
a  spray  of  orange-blossoms. 

The  happy  couple  stood  beneath  a  bower  formed 
of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  Roman  hyacinths,  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  sea-shell  and  surmounted  by  a  true 
lover's  knot  of  hyacinths  and  jasmine.  The  back- 
ground was  of  maiden-hair  ferns,  dotted  with 
orange-blossoms  and  bordered  with  Niphetos  roses. 
After  the  ceremony  and  congratulations,  an  elaborate 
supper  was  enjoyed,  and  the  evening  was  most 
pleasantly  passed.  The  wedding  presents  were 
numerous  and  elegant.  After  passing  a  month  at 
Del  Monte  and  other  resorts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  For- 
rester  will  go  to  Los  Angeles  to  occupy  their  new 
home  there  amid  a  grove  of  orange-trees  and  palms. 


The  Pooe  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  delightful 
dinner-party  last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  as  a  compliment  lo  Miss  Myra 
Noyes,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  decoration  of 
the  table  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  Cattleya  Mossise  orchids  which  are  shaded 
from  pink  to  lavender  and  are  quite  large.  The 
dinner  was  greatly  enjoyed.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Miss  Myra  Noyes,  Miss 
Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Miss  Clara  Taylor,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  George  A. 
Newhall,  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Faison,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Oscar 
Sewall,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson. 


The  Jewett  Dinner-Party. 

Mayor  Scott,  of  Salt  Lake  City,   was  the  special 

guest  at  an  elaborate  dinner-party  given  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  J.   H.  Jewett  last   Saturday   evening  at   their 

residence,  931  Bush  Street.     La   France   roses  and 

maiden-hair  ferns  were  used  in  the  artistic  decoration 

of  the  table.     The  menu  was  perfect  in  every  detail, 

1  irj  a  couple  of  hours  were  devoted  to  it.   Afterward 

.    parlors    were    sought,    and   conversation    was 

by  a  number  of  recitations  delivered  by  Mrs. 


Frances  Edgerton  and  Mrs.  Rounseville  Wildman, 
which  were  highly  appreciated.  Tbose  present 
were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounseville 
Wildman,  Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Beach,  Mayor  Scott,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Brown,  Dr.  Chismore,  and  Mr.  William  Harrington. 


The*MacMonagle  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence,  on  Hyde  Street, 
in  honor  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Clermont  L.  Best,  who 
will  return  to  New  York  next  week  after  a  pleasant 
visit  here.  The  table  was  prettily  decorated  with 
calla  lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  mignonette,  and 
appeared  very  attractive  under  the  mellow  light  shed 
from  the  chandelier  and  candelabra,  A  delicious 
menu  was  served,  and  the  afternoon  was  very  pleas- 
antly passed.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mrs.  Clermont  L.  Best,  Mrs. 
Frederick  S.  Moody,  Mrs.  S.  Holt,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall, 
Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Miss 
Kaufman,  and  Miss  Loewen,  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 


The  Page  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page  gave  a  pleasant  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  decorations  were  beautiful  and  the  menu  was  a 
sumptuous  one.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Mr. 
Donald  Y.  Campbell,  Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie,  and  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Sheldon. 


The  Currier  Dinner-Party. 

An  elaborate  dinner-party  was  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier  recently  at  their  residence, 
2310  Sacramento  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  E.  Worden,  Beautiful  flowers  graced  the 
dining-table,  which  was  set  for  fifteen,  and  a  deli- 
cious menu  was  provided.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Currier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
E.  Worden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Barnard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Sanford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Smith,  and  Miss 
Marie  Currier. 


Foot-Ball  for  Charity. 
There  will  be  an  interesting  game  of  foot-ball  at 
the  Haight  Street  Grounds  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  10th,  between  the  Nomads  and  the  Zin- 
garis,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital  and 
the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic.  The  patronesses  of 
the  Polyclinic  have  donated  an  elegant  cup  to  be 
played  for  annually  by  clubs  that  are  members  of 
the  California  Rugby  Foot-Ball  Union,  to  be  held 
by  the  winning  club  for  one  year.  The  Nomads 
and  Zingaris  have  met  several  times,  and  the  latter 
have  won  every  time  ;  but  the  former  have  not  suc- 
ceeded as  yet  in  placing  a  thoroughly  representative 
team  in  the  field.  However,  the  match  promises  to 
be  both  interesting  and  exciting,  and  it  is  hoped  it 
will  be  a  success  financially. 


The  De  Kontski  Reception. 
Chevalier  and  Mme.  de  Kontski  gave  a  very  pleas- 
ant reception  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1527  Geary  Street,  in  honor  of  Prince  Ponia- 
towski,  who  is  visiting  here.  Quite  a  number  of 
their  friends  were  invited  to  meet  the  distinguished 
visitor  and  passed  a  couple  of  hours  most  enjoyably. 
During  the  afternoon  Chevalier  de  Kontski  played 
"  Steluzza,"  a  Roumanian  air,  as  a  compliment  to 
Mr.  Haralamb,  who  is  the  traveling  companion  of 
the  prince.  Mme.  de  Kontski  was  assisted  in  receiv- 
ing her  guests  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  and  Mrs.  L. 
Pawlicki. 


It  will  of  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  art  to 
call  at  the  art-gallery  of  W.  K.  Vickery,  224  Post 
Street,  to  inspect  the  exhibition  of  water-colors  now 
being  shown  there.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
attractive  specimens,  all  the  work  of  T.  Majori- 
banks  Hay,  a  prominent  Scottish  artist.  There  are 
both  town  and  country  scenes,  illustrating  historic 
and  picturesque  points.  The  exhibition  is  free,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


—  Souvenirs  of  California  and  the  Mid- 
winter  Fair  are  sold  by  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  at  about 
one-half  the  prices  charged  on  the  grounds.  On  the 
stationery  side  of  their  store  are  fountain,  gold,  and 
steel  pens,  writing  papers,  blank  books,  memoran- 
dums, leather  goods,  and  silver  desk  ornaments  for 
the  million,  and  all  at  the  right  prices.  On  the  art- 
ists' material  side  of  this  house  are  oil  and  water- 
color  paints,  brushes,  canvas,  plaques,  studies,  etc. 
On  second  floor  (new  elevator)  are  hundreds  ot 
ready-framed  pictures,  parlor  easels,  mirrors,  etc., 
on  exhibition  and  sale.  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.  bid 
everybody  welcome  to  their  establishment,  which  is 
the  largest  and  finest  art  and  stationery  store  in  this 
country. 

* -*- ■ 

Mme.  Claude  Bernard,  widow  of  the  famous  psy- 
chologist, has  received  notice  from  the  police  that  her 
dog  refuge  in  Paris  is  a  nuisance  to  her  neighbors 
and  must  be  closed.  Mme.  Claude  Bernard's  charity 
toward  the  canine  species  is  in  expiation  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  her  late  husband  in  experimenting  on  dogs. 


•*  Our  Society  "  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


THE    MIDWINTER    FAIR. 

During  the  past  week  the  number  of  admissions 
to  the  fair  registered  by  the  turnstiles  has  ranged 
daily  from  7,000  to  15  ooo,  and  though  the  figures 
for  the  last  two  days  are  not  known  at  this  writing, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  for  the  week  will  mount 
up  to  about  80,000.  This  will  make  the  total  num- 
ber of  admissions  during  the  first  hve  weeks  reach 
nearly  450,000.  During  the  first  week,  which  in- 
cluded the  opening  day,  the  admissions  numbered 
124,000.  In  the  second  and  third  weeks  they  fell  off 
to  about  60.000  each,  and  in  the  fourth  week,  which 
included  Washington's  Birthday  and  the  Children's 
Day,  the  total  rose  again  to  122,000.  The  registra- 
tion of  80,000  in  a  week  when  there  was  no  special 
feature  indicates  a  decided  increase  in  the  fair's 
popularity. 

The  fine  weather  we  have  been  enjoying  lately 
has,  doubtless,  had  much  to  do  with  this,  and  also 
an  influx  of  visitors  from  the  interior  and  the  East. 
But  San  Franciscans  are  finding  the  fair  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  spend  an  afternoon  or  evening. 
Things  are  rapidly  being  put  in  proper  shape.  Al- 
most all  the  exhibits  are  in  place,  the  temporary 
railway  tracks  are  being  torn  up,  and  if  there  is  a 
concessionaire  whose  place  is  not  in  full  blast — well, 
the  reason  must  be  beyond  human  skill  to  remedy. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  fair  is 
the  way  Society,  with  a  capital  S,  has  taken  to  it. 
Little  groups  of  people  whose  names  are  high  in  the 
list  of  the  Four  Hundred  are  met  at  every  turn,  and 
every  evening,  when  the  Prater  band  is  not  giving 
its  concert  in  town,  there  are  half  a  dozen  parties  of 
young  people  in  the  Franz  Joseph  Halle  supping 
under  the  chaperonage  of  some  young  matron. 
Many  go  out  in  the  afternoon,  dine  in  the  Prater  or 
at  some  other  of  the  restaurants,  and  remain  for  the 
evening  concert. 

The  word  Prater,  by  the  way,  has  proved  a  source 
of  perplexity  to  many.  It  is  pronounced  with  the  broad 
a,  of  course,  but  what  it  means  and  whence  it  came 
are  questions  that  not  every  one  can  answer.  We 
all  know  that  the  Vienna  Prater  is  a  public  park 
which  is  one  of  the  famous  sights  of  the  Austrian 
capital,  that  one  may  see  there  the  fashionables 
in  the  Haupt-A116e  or  the  lusty  jollity  of  the  humbler 
citizens  in  the  Wurstel  Prater,  and  we  know  thai  the 
Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  was  held  there.  But 
what  does  Prater  mean?  It  may  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  pratum,  a  meadow  ;  there  are  praters 
in  other  cities  in  Southern  Europe,  notably  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  but  the  Vienna  Prater  is  not  a  survival  of 
Roman  times,  for  it  was  opened  little  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

At  the  Midwinter  Fair,  the  electrical  fountains 
were  operated  for  the  first  time  on  the  night  of  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  An  immense  throng  was  gath- 
ered about  the  Court  of  Honor,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
the  novel  and  beautiful  effects  produced.  The 
fountains  will  play  regularly  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights,  and  also  on  other 
special  occasions. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  Midwinter  Fair  is  already 
an  assured  success,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very 
popular  resort  from  now  until  it  closes.  The  only 
things  with  which  people  find  fault  are  the  unlighted 
portions  of  the  park  from  the  end  of  the  cable-cars 
to  the  entrance  to  the  fair-grounds,  and  the  price  of 
admission.  There  are  many  occasions,  however, 
when  admission  to  the  grounds  and  to  some  special 
concession  may  be  had  at  reduced  rates,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, last  Tuesday  night,  when  tickets  admitting  to 
the  fair-grounds  and  to  the  Wagner  concert  in  the 
Vienna  Prater  were  sold  down-town  for  fifty  cents. 
By  the  way,  it  might  be  as  well  for  the  executive 
committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  reducing 
the  admission  fee  to  twenty-five  cents  on  Sundays. 
Those  who  have  the  leisure  to  go  on  week  days 
certainly  have  the  means  to  pay  fifty  cents,  but  for 
the  toiling  masses  Sunday  is  the  only  day  that  they 
can  go,  and  twenty-five  cents  is  as  much  as  most  of 
them  can  afford  to  pay. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon,  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  forti- 
fies the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  rue  Grange  Bateliere, 
Paris.     Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


—  Edward  Tyler  has  removed  from  Powell 
Street  to  228  Post  Street,  above  Vickery's.  Latest 
books,  fine  stationery,  card  engraving,  at  lower 
rates  than  ever. 


—  Ask  your  Grocer  for  Callustro. 


The  strength  of  Cleveland's 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


(Pure) 


dVQMd'S 

■"BedangPowder 

(Sure) 


To  have  the  best  results 

REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co. , New  York, 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST... 


SAIMITAS  BRAND 

Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 

GRAPE  JUICE 

II  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  USE  as 
a  PUKE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NOlf-ALCO- 
HOI/TC  Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CURE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC   COAST    AGENCY 
408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL    OFFICE: 

No.   23    POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH :  11  TAYLOR  STREET. 

Laundry  :     Twelfth     St.,    bet.    Folsoin    and 
Howard.  San  franctsco. 


Do  not  have  a  tedious  preamble  at  the 
beginning  of  your  advertisement.  It  is 
generally  the  first  words  that  are  the  "  eye- 
catchers  "  ;  let  them  be  plain  and  blunt, 
and  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  more 
commonplace  they  are  the  more  successful 
they  are,  a\$o.-/o/tn  S.  Grey. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject. 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

335  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


superior   to  "V  cDstoll.no  and  Ououmtoers 


VASELINE 

and 

CDCDMBERS 


VREME  wIMON  marvellous  for  softening, 
whitening  and  perfuming  the  complexion.  Most 
efficacious   for   light   affections   of   the   skin. 


I.  SIMON,  13,  rue  Grange  Bateliere.  —  PARIS 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  telegram  from  New  York  received  last  Wednes- 
day announces  the  engagement  of  Miss  Edith  Kip. 
daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Kip.  of 
452  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  to  Mr.  Richard  S. 
McCreary,  son  of  Mr.  Andrew  B.  McCreary,  of  this 
city.  The  wedding  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
April  18th,  at  Grace  Church,  in  New  York  city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Florence  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Redfield,  of  New 
York. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Ella  Le  Count,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Le  Count,  to  Ensign  George  R.  Slocum,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  UnitedStatessteamer  Marion.  Ensign  Slocum 
is  expected  to  arrive  here  on  the  Marion  abont 
March  15th,  and  the  wedding  will  take  place  soon 
afterward  at  the  litUe  church  in  Sausalito. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Rose  Rich,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Rich,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Livingston, 
of  New  York  city,  will  take  place  there  at  the  Hotrl 
Waldorf  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  6th. 

Miss  MaryStruve,  of  Portland,  Or.,  is  visiting  the 
family  of  Colonel  Lee  for  a  week,  and  next  week 
will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bowers.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  Miss  Lee  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party in  honor  of  Miss  Struve.  On  Friday,  Mrs. 
Bowers  gave  a  lunch  to  her.  The  others  present 
were:  MLs  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Lee,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Mamie  Bur- 
ling, and  Miss   Myra  Noyes,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Bowers  chaperoned  a  theatre- 
party  last  Tuesday  evening  consisting  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Lockwood,  Misses  Mae  and  Eleanor  Dimond, 
Miss  Pratt,  Miss  Mary  Struve.  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr. 
Redfield.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  and 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Jarboe.  After  the  performance  the 
party  enjoyed  a  supper  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Moses  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Panott  gave  an  enjoyable  luncheon 
to  a  party  of  ladies  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence, 
1913  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Gjorg-  W.  Grayson  gave  a  pink  lunch-party 
recently  at  her  residence  in  Oakland,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Wi  Ham  C.  Ralston.  Among  their 
guests  were :  Mrs.  Charles  Allen,  Mrs.  Edward 
Prather,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Laughton.  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  James  Allen,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Cohen,  Mrs.  William  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Victor 
Metcalf,  Mis.  Frederick  Station,  Mrs.  Harry 
Adams,  Mrs.  Haight,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Morrow,  Mrs. 
Hinckley,  Mrs.  Arthur  Page,  Mrs.  fllosely,  Mrs. 
Thom-is  Magee,  Mrs.  G.  W.  McNear,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mahan,  Mrs.  Stewart  Baldwin,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles, 
Mrs.  Charles  Evarts,  Mrs.  Robert  Knight,  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Magee.  Mrs.  Coon,  Miss  Minnie  Wilcox,  Miss 
Dayton,  Miss  Stella  Hayes,  and  Miss  Dunphy. 

Mrs.  Pedar  Sather  gave  a  lunch-party  recently  at 
her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss  Harriet  Hos- 
mer,  the  sculptress.  The  others  present  were  :  Mrs. 
Remi  Chabot,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker, 
Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  John  Garber,  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Thompson,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Booth, 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Barker,  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr., 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Abbott,  Mrs.  A.J.  Ralston,  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Knowles,  Mrs.  George  Wheaton,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger, 
Mrs.  Le  Grande  Tibbetts,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Gorrell,  Mrs. 
John  Yule.  Mrs.  Deane,  Mrs.  Robert  Knight,  Mrs. 
Josiah  Stanford,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Gregory,  Mrs.  James 
Morhtt,  Miss  Stanford,  Miss  Burnham,  and  Miss 
Chabot. 

Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  entertained  about  thirty  ladies 
at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  1615 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  Her  guests  were  seated  at 
small  tables  and  enjoyed  a  delicious  menu  that  was 
admirably  served.  Late  in  the  afternoon  quite  a 
number  of  friends  called  and  were  entertained  by 
the  hostess  in  her  usual  hospitable  manner. 

Miss  Belle  Gerstle  entertained  the  members  of 
the  Informal  Club  and  a  few  other  young  ladies 
at  a  birthday  lunch-party  that  she  gave  last  Monday 
at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Gerstle,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Eschscholtzias 
were  the  flowers  that  were  used  principally  in  deco- 
rating, and  their  arrangement  was  very  effective.     A 


Absolutely 
Pure 

■  A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


delicious  menu  was  served,  and  the  afternoon  was 
delightfully  passed. 

Mrs.  M.  Heller  gave  a  most  enjoyable  dinner- 
party on  Friday  evening  at  her  residence,  1700  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
pink  domino  party  next  Saturday  evening  at  the  club- 
house on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will 
remove  from  their  present  quarters  on  March  15th, 
and  will  occupy  the  former  club-house  of  the  Union 
League  Club  on  Geary  Street  until  their  new  build- 
ing is  completed. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Henry  Judson  Booth,  Miss  Booth,  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Booth  are  passing  the  spring  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
having  closed  their  residence  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  is  visiting  friends  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis  will  return  from  the  East  this 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Bor/ten,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  ex- 
pected here  soon  on  a  month's  visit. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman,  of  Oakland,  left  last  week  on  a 
two  months'  trip  to  Japan. 

Hon.  F.  E.  Spencer  and  Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer,  of  San 
Jose,  have  left  there  to  visit  Coronado  Beach. 

Miss  Bartlett  and  Miss  Fuller,  of  Pasadena,  are  visiting 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  at  her  residence,  1923  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  has  returned  from  a  brief  visit 
to  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  receive  on  Fridays  in  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H,  S.  Crocker  are  making  a  three  weeks' 
trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond,  when  last  heard  from,  was 
at  Jobannesberg,  South  Africa,  and  was  quite  ill. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative   to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Almy,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  Pacific  Station  and  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Com- 
mander W.  A.  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard.  He 
will  leave  here  on  March  17th  by  steamer  for  Honolulu. 

Captain  John  W.  Dillenback,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
in  London  on  a  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  in  Genoa  and  will  soon  visit  Algiers. 

General  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  are  now  comfort- 
ably located  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

Lieutenant  Milton  F.  Davis,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Commander  (.  J.  Brice,  U.  S.  N„  will  leave  here  on 
March  17th  for  Honolulu,  to  assume  command  of  the 
Adams. 

Commander  D.  W.  Mullan,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  command  the  Marion  when  that  vessel  arrives  here. 

Lieutenant  York  Noel,  U.  S.  N.,  will  leave  here  on 
March  17th  to  join  the  Philadelphia  at  Honolulu. 

Lieutenant  J.  A.  H.  Nickels,  U.  S.  N„  will  be  detached 
from  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  March  7th,  and  will 
leave  this  city  on  March  17th  for  Honolulu  for  duty  on 
the  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N., 
will  soon  sail  for  Europe  to  relieve  Lieutenant-Commander 
Gflpatrick,  U.  S.  N.,  as  executive  officer  of  the  Chicago, 
which  is  now  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Captain  Leopold  O.  Parker,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  relieved  about  March  12th,  from  the  charge  of  the 
recruiting  rendezvous  in  this  city. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Adams,  U.  S.  N„  will  return  from 
Honolulu  late  in  April,  and  will  have  two  months'  leave  of 
absence. 

Ensign  H.  E.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  home,  and  granted  one 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

General  Alexander  J.  Perry,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Captain 
William  A.  Miller,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  Colonel  Anson 
Mills,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Washington  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  from  the  commandery  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Colonel  Joseph  R.  Smith,  Assistant  Surgeon-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  of  five  weeks 
to  attend  the  Eleventh  International  Medical  Congress 
which  will  be  held  at  Rome,  Italy,  from  March  29th  to 
April  5th.  inclusive. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Register  states  that  Paymaster 
H.  R.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Concord,  on  the  Asiatic 
Station,  is  again  in  trouble.  He  is  said  to  be  charged  with 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Passed 
Assistant-Engineer  Armand  Hartrath,  U.  S.  N.,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  placed  under  arrest  for  drunkenness 
on  duty.     He  will  probably  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  Richard  Ashbridge,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  dismissed  from  the  navy.  He  was  recorder  of  a 
court-martial  at  Mare  Island,  but  refused  to  draw  up  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  as  directed-,  by  the  president  of 
the  court,  and  was  also  charged  with  falsehood  in  the  same 
connection.  He  was  convicted  by  a  court-martial  of  con- 
duct prejudicial  to  good  order  and  discipline  and  of  false- 
hood, and  was  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  naval 
service,  which  sentence  has  been  approved. 


The  coming  summer  the  Cross-Country  Club  will 
inaugurate  a  series  of  "vacation  tours"  on  the 
mutual  benefit  plan  to  many  points  of  general  in- 
terest in  this  State,  including  the  Santa  Cruz  Mount- 
ains, Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and  Del  Monte,  Pacific 
Grove  and  the  West  Drive,  and  Lick  Observatory, 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  big  trees  of  Mariposa 
County,  the  Geysers,  Donner  Lake,  and  Lake  Tahoe, 
with  a  climb  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Tallac, 
and  many  other  interesting  trips  designed  for  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  will  not  be  money- 
making  affairs,  but  reduced  rates  will  be  secured  and 
the  expenses  pro-rata.  The  executive  committee 
has  secured  the  services  of  J.  E.  Locke,  who  has 
acted  as  president  of  the  club  for  the  past  five  years, 
to  organize  these  parties,  and  he  promises  to  devote 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  to  giving  all  necessary 
information  to  those  who  call  at  his  residence,  333 
O'Farrell  Street. 


The  new  officers  of  the  Country  Club  are  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Mr.  William  C.  Murdoch  ;  directors,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Woodward,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  Faxon  D. 
Atherton,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Eells,  and  Mr.  William  S. 
Kittle. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  J.  C.  Wilmerding,  the  fol- 
lowing testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  estate  is  valued  at  about  $2,000,000.  The  sum  of 
$400,000  is  left  to  found  a  school  of  industrial  arts  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  California.  The  bequests 
to  other  public  institutions  are  to  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  $10,000;  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  $10,000;  Children's 
Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses,  $10,000;  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  $10,000;  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $5,000.  Testator  bequeathed 
$10,000,  to  be  deposited  in  some  savings  bank  in  New  York 
city,  the  interest  on  which  shall  be  used  forever  to  maintain 
and  care  for  the  cemetery  in  the  village  of  Moscow,  N.  Y., 
and  particularly  in  caring  for  the  burial  plot  of  his  mother. 
Other  bequests  are  named  in  this  order :  "  To  my  nephew, 
Henry  W.  Payne,  in  New  York  city,  $200,000;  to  Mrs. 
Augusta  Tracey,  widow  of  Theodore  F.  Tracey,  $5,000; 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Peters,  widow  of  Charles  R.  Peters,  $25,- 
000,  and  in  the  event  of  her  death  before  my  decease,  said 
sum  shall  go  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods; 
Mrs.  Altnira  S.  Townsend,  of  San  Francisco,  $75,000; 
Thomas  J.  Lamb,  of  San  Francisco,  $15,000;  to  my  old 
schoolmate,  Gideon  Thompson,  of  San  Francisco,  $10,000; 
Mrs.  Nancy  Miller,  daughter  of  Marcia  Clute,  of  Port- 
land, Or.,  $20,000;  to  my  cousin,  Thomas  A.  Wilmerding, 
$5,000;  to  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Kercheval,  of  Rapid 
City,  Dakota,  $10,000;  to  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Fannie  Field, 
of  New  York  city,  $10,000;  Mrs.  Julia  Valentine,  formerly 
Julia  Townsend,  of  Glencove,  N.  Y.,  $i5,oco;  to  my 
cousin,  Mrs.  Mary  Brooks,  Wyoming  County,  New 
York,  Mrs.  Catherine  Crosby,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Justina 
Bingham,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  $5,000  each  ;  to  my  cousin,  Felix 
Tracey,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  $10,000;  to  my  brother-in-law, 
Edward  R.  Biddle,  Jr.,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  $10,000." 
The  residue  of  the  estate  is  bequeathed  to  Lucius  K.  Wil- 
merding and  Henry  W.  Payne,  share  and  share  alike. 
The  executors  are  Calvin  Paige,  Thomas  J.  Lamb,  John  T. 
Haviland,  and  Calvin  F.  Fargo,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Lucius  K.  Wilmerding  and  Henry  W.  Payne,  of  New  York 
city,  who  are  to  serve  without  bonds.  The  will  was  dated 
February  8,  1893.  The  school  to  be  established  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Calilornia  is  to  be  called  the 
Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Martin  Sachs  the  following 
testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000.  It  is  all 
treated  as  community  property  except  $95,000,  which 
testator  possessed  prior  to  his  marriage.  This  sum  he  be- 
queathed in  equal  shares  to  his  six  children,  Mr,  David  M. 
Sachs,  Mrs.  Stella  Hirschler,  Miss  Fanny  Sachs,  Miss 
Hattie  Sachs,  Miss  Carrie  Sachs,  and  Mr  Edgar  Sachs. 
Of  the  residue  of  the  estate,  one-half  is  bequeathed  to  the 
widow,  who  is  also  given  the  use  and  occupancy  of  ihe 
family  residence  on  Leavenworth  Street  during  her  life- 
time. The  bequests  to  charitable  institutions  were  :  To  the 
Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asjlum,  $1,000;  to  the  Eureka 
Benevolent  Society,  $1,000;  to  the  Mount  Zion  Hospital 
Association,  $500.  Other  bequests  were:  To  his  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Etta  Hirschler,  $5,000,  to  be  delivered  to 
her  with  interest  when  she  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  ;  to  his  executors,  $10,000,  to  be  stt  apart  as  a  fund 
out  of  which  the  testator's  brother  is  to  be  paid  $50  a 
month  during  his  life-time.  The  entire  residue  of  the  estate 
is  bequeathed  to  testator's  six  children,  share  and  share 
alike.  They  are  to  receive  their  shares  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  in  the  meantime,  they  are  to  be 
paid  the  income  semi-annually.  From  the  share  of  Mrs. 
Stella  Hirschler,  wife  of  Edward  Hirschler,  $20,000  is  to  be 
deducted,  because  of  generous  gifts  made  to  her  and  her 
husband.  The  executors  are  instructed  to  cancel  notes  of 
Edward  Hirschler  to  the  extent  of  $20,000. 


Two  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco 
Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
de  Kannet  at  Metropolitan  Temple  on  March  5th 
and  8th.  The  lectures  will  be  upon  "  The  Heart  of 
Russia  "  and  "  One  Hundred  Minutes  in  the  Land 
of  the  Czars,"  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 


Invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  ladies  on  the 
directorate  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary  for 
a  reception,  which  will  be  held  in  the  library  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  8th. 


Exhibition  of  Water-Colors 

The  Exhibition  of  the  summer's 
work  in  Scotland  of  Mr.  T.  Mar- 
joribanks  Hay  is  now  open  in 
the  Gallery  of 

W.   K.   VICKERY, 

224  Post  St. 


CAFE    RICHE. 


An  Annex  to  the  Maison  Riche — 10S  Grant 
Avenue,  on  the  Ground  Floor— 1b  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  Its  kind  In  America,  and 
fills  a  want  long  felt  by  our  best  society. 


KILLED    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

Superfluous  hair  forever  destroyed 
when  treated  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Har- 
rison, who  is  ihe  only  skillful  and 
reliable  operator  on  this  coast.  No 
pain,  no  scars,  no  failure.  Onceonly 
will  you  have  to  undergo  this  treat- 
ment if  you  will  come  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison. The  terms  are  very  reason- 
able, and  even  in  one  sitting  the 
most  prominent  and  obnoxious  ones 
1  can  be  forever  destroyed  and  per- 
manently removed.  All  facial  blem- 
ishes successfully  treated. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor. 
26  GEAKY  ST.,  S.  F. 


Uf  ICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
UlrC     it  AHD  PAY  FREIGHT. 

C|A  Bays  oar  2  drawer  walDnt  or  oak  In- 
t  I  "proved  High  Arm  SlnperaewInjtmachiDi 
1  rln.ly  finished,  nickel  plated ,  adapted  to  liebt 
md  heavy  work;  puaraateed  for  10  l'e.in;  with 
H  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  Seir-Threadlng  Cjlln- 
Jder  Shuttle,  Self-Setting  Sec  die  and  &  complete 
■lot  Steel  Attaehmenlt;shipped  any  whereon 
0  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
Vor  i  i.i's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments. Buy  from  factory  and  Bare  dealer's  and  agent's  profits. 
rnr*r  Cat  This  Out  and  sead  to-day  for  machine  or  laree  fre* 
FK£E  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Gllmrsesof  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Watwh  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


75,000 


CUT-AWAY  COATS  are  LONGER  NOW 

You  can  see  the  New  Styles  in  every 
kind  of  Cloth 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


It  is  not  generally  known,  but  never- 
theless it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Visiting 
Cards  printed  from  your  plate  for  One 
Dollar  per  hundred  by  Pierson  Bros., 
of  225  Kearny  Street,  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  all  work  is  guaranteed. 


riOTHERS!  HOTHERS! 

To  know  that  a  single  application  of  the 
Cuticura    Remedies   will    afford    instant 

relief,  permit  rest 
and  sleep  and  point 
to  a  speedy  and  eco- 
nomical cure  of  tor- 
turing, disfiguring, 
itching,  burning  and 
scaly  humors,  and 
not  to  use  them 
without  a  moment's 
delay  is  to  fail  in 
made  in   childhood 


your   duty, 
are  speedy, 


res 


Cu 
economical  and    permanent. 


(T3T*  "All  About  the  Blood,  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free.  Cuticura  Rbmedies 
arc  sold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c;  Soap,  25c. ;  Resolvent,  $i.  Pottkk  Drug 
and  Chemical  Coki'.,  bole  Props.,  Boston. 


Disfiguring  Facial  Blemishes 

Are  the  cause  of  much  unhappiness  which  may  be 
prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap,  the  most  effective  skin 
purifying  and  beautifying  soap  in  the  world,  .-- 
the  purest  and  sweetest  for  toilet  and  nursery. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  5,  1894. 


MISTER    THOMSON'S    LITTLE    GAME. 
As  Narrated  by  'Airy  Plant. 

Mister  Thomson  was  what  I  call  a  plain-looking 
swell— a  tall,  half-baked  sort  of  young  gent.  I  met 
him  at  a  race-meeting,  and  I  met  him  once  or  twice 
afterwards,  and  he  always  passed  the  time  of  day  to 
me,  and  /  always  passed  the  time  of  day  to  him. 
He  dressed  well,  and  he  had  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street,  His  father  was  a  big  iron-founder — name 
Ebenezer  Thomson.  He  called  himself  Cholmondley 
Thomson. 

I  was  with  Jimmy  Purser — I  lay  you  don't  know 
Jimmy  Purser — one  night  in  the  gallery  at  the  Trav. 
There  were  a  lot  of  good  turns,  and  when  the 
number  went  up  for  the  Sisters  Somerford  the 
Johnnies  came  back  to  their  stalls  and  the  house  got 
quiet. 

"  Wot's  up  now  ?  "  I  said  to  Purser.  Purser  is  a 
chum  of  mine. 

"  You  wite,"  said  Purser — "you  wite  till  you  see 
'em  kick.    Then  you'll  see  wot's  up." 

"There's  that  Thomson  toff  dahn  there,"  I  said. 
I  pointed  to  the  front  row  of  stalls. 

"  He's  gone  fair  dotty  on  one  of  'em,"  said  Purser. 
(Purser's  a  man  who  somewhow  gets  to  know  all  the 
news.  Regular  devil  for  society  is  Purser.)  "I've 
took  her  note  upon  note  from  the  club  from  him, 
addressed  '  Miss  Gertrude  Somerford.'  She  won't 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him." 

The  orchestra  played  the  prelude,  started  it  again, 
and  there  ran  on  the  stage  the  Sisters  Somerford. 

"  'Oo  are  they  ?  "  I  asks  Purser. 

"  Well-bred  and  'ard  up,"  he  said. 

"  So  are  you  well-bred  and  'ard  up  ?  " 

"  It's  a  pawsitive  fact,"  declared  Purser. 

"  Nah,  then,"  said  Purser  to  me,  nudging  me  on 
the  side.    "  Wotch." 

The  dance  began.  It  was  a  skirt-dance,  and  be- 
fore the  two  girls  had  danced  for  half  a  minute  the 
entire  hall  was  breathless.  Mr.  Cholmondley  Thom- 
son down  in  the  stalls  stood  up  unconsciously,  and 
the  other  stalls  cried  out  at  him  as  one  man  : 

"  Sit  down  there  1    Sit  down  I  " 

I  watched  young  Mr.  Thomson.  He  groped 
under  the  stall  for  something  and  took  it  out,  and 
pulled  some  tissue-paper  off,  and  held  it  in  his  hand. 
Then,  as  the  two  girls  whisked  round  and  finished 
with  their  one  swift,  eccentric  kick,  he  threw  it — a 
big  bouquet — at  the  feet  of  the  dark  sister.  They 
were  bowing  and  took  no  notice. 

"  Tike  the  flahrs  I  "  shouted  Purser. 

The  dark  sister  seemed  to  observe  the  bunch  for 
the  first  time.  She  stepped  forward  and  took  it  up, 
Cholmondley  Thomson's  face  flushed  with  delight, 
and  he  looked  round  proudly  at  the  stalls.  As  he 
did  so,  Miss  Somerford  the  dark  went  quickly  with 
the  bouquet  to  the  corner,  presented  it  with  a  quaint, 
old-fashioned  courtesy  to  a  bald  old  man  who  played 
triangle,  and  drum,  and  one  or  two  other  things. 
Then  she  retired. 

"  Well,"  said  Purser,  when  the  hall  had  finished  its 
roar,  "  she  is  a  wonner,  if  you  like." 

A  strong  woman  came  next — Mile.  Brauner — a 
tall,  muscular  girl,  who  did  everything  that  nobody 
else  could  do,  and  nothing  that  anybody  else  could 
do.     Me  and  Purser  went  down-stairs. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Purser.  Mr.  Thomson 
was  standing  outside  the  entrance.  "  Rum  sort  of  a 
evening,  ain't  it  ?  Anything  in  my  way  ?  My  friend 
Plant,  sir." 

And  introduced  me. 

Mr.  Thomson  put  his  glass  in  his  eye  and  looked 
at  us  both  hard  and  steadily. 

"  Look  here,  Purser,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes.  sir." 

"  Can  I  depend  upon  you  ?    What  ?  " 

"Well,  rawther,"  said  Purser,  modestly;  "awst 
any  one  that  knows  me.  Don't  awst  Jim  Purser 
'imself.    Awst " 

"  It's  good  enough  to  try,  anyhow.  What  did  you 
say  this  man's  name  was  ?  " 

"  This  gent's  nime,"  said  Purser,  pointing  to  me, 
"  is  Plant.  And  a  very  good  nime,  too,  for  our  line 
of  business." 

Mr.  Cholmondley  Thomson  did  not  laugh.  He 
thought  for  a  while,  looking  at  me  and  looking  at 
Purser. 

"I'll  risk  it,"  he  cried  ;  "a  girl  can't  expect  to 
have  it  all  her  own  way.  A  man  isn't  going  to  be 
trampled  on." 

The  lady  athlete,  Mile.  Brauner,  having  finished 
her  turn,  was  stepping  into  her  cab  at  the  stage-door. 
The  two  Miss  Somerfords,  in  long  scarlet  cloaks  and 
hoods,  were  with  her.  Their  brougham  pulled  up 
alongside  the  kerb. 

"Yes,  we  have  two  more  turns,"  said  the  darker 
Somerford. 

"And  I,  alas!"  said  the  French  girl,  "I  have 
only  joost  one.  I  see  you  'gain,  is  it  not,  this  even- 
ing ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.    Till  then,  good-bye." 

Mr.  Thomson,  half  hidden  by  me  and  Purser, 
watched  the  closed  brougham  drive  off.  Then  he 
sighed  and  spoke. 

"Come  on,  Purser,"  he  said,  determinedly;  "we'll  j 
try  it  to-night." 

Purser  took  charge  of  the  job.    Jim  Purser  (I  wish 
you  knew  JinA  he's  a  man  that  is  all  there,  if  you  ! 
I   my   meaning.      Must   hold  the  ropes  ; 
U  all  his  own  way. 


"Don't  get  worrying  me  with  a  lot  of  questions, 
Plant."  he  said  when  he  came  back  ;  "  but  jest  leave 
everything  to  me  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  we  had  to  be  quick. 
I  found  the  Somerfords'  coachman,  and  it  was  my 
job  to  make  him  stupid.  I  did  it.  It  was  my  job, 
too,  to  get  into  his  clothes  and  sit  up  on  the  box.  I 
did  that,  too.  I  reckon  I  did  my  part  of  the  work  a 
fair  treat.  Purser  kept  a  general  eye  on  things,  and 
Mr.  Cholmondley  Thomson  went  home  to  his  rooms 
in  Jermyn  Street. 

"  At  eleven-fifteen  I  shall  expect  you,"  he  said,  as 
he  left. 

"  You  trust  to  me,  sir.  Keep  your  eye  on  Purser 
and  he  will  pull  you  through.  Why,  I've  been 
mixed  up  in  jobs  a  jolly  sight  okkarder  'an  this,  and 
a  jolly  sight  more " 

"  Hold  your  dam  row  !  "  said  Mr.  Thomson,  and 
turned  away. 

They  came  out  of  their  last  hall  just  before  eleven. 
Mile.  Brauner  was  again  with  them,  and  they  were 
all  chatting  amiably. 

"  Send  your  cab  away,  Mam'selle  Brauner,  and 
come  with  us.    You  live  my  way.     Home,  James." 

Mile.  Brauner  lifted  her  long  fur  cloak  and 
stepped  in  ;  the  other  two  followed,  and  I  drove  off. 
Purser  followed  running.  I  was  muffled  up,  and  I 
didn't  see  how  they  could  recognize  me  from  Adam 
or  any  one  else.  In  Charing  Cross  Road  two  got 
out.  Purser  had  told  me  that  the  Miss  Somerfords 
did  not  live  together — for  they  were  not  really  sisters 
— and  it  was  the  one  that  lived  further  on  in  Victoria 
Street  that  I  had  to  drive  to  young  Thomson's  place. 

Purser  came  up  breathless  and  flurried  to  close  the 
door  and  receive  sixpence  for  his  attention.  They 
were  chattering  now,  and  just  looking  round  I  was 
relieved  to  see  that  only  one  of  the  scarlet  cloaks  had 
got  out,  and  that  wasn't  the  dark  one. 

"  Yes,  you  must  come  in  for  a  moment,  mam'selle," 
she  was  saying  to  the  fur-cloaked  girl ;  "just  for  one 
moment.  Good-bye,  Gertie."  She  came  back  and 
kissed  the  one  in  the  brougham.  "  Good-bye,  Gertie, 
dear.  You'll  get  home  all  right,  won't  you  ?  Victoria 
Street,  James." 

Purser  ran  round  to  the  off-side  and  jumped  up 
beside  me.  We  saw  the  scarlet  cloak  and  the  seal- 
skin coat  disappear. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  Jermyn  Street. 

"'Low  me,  miss." 

Purser  has  his  hand  over  her  mouth  in  a  moment. 
I  opened  the  door  quickly  with  the  key  he  passed  to 
me,  and  with  no  struggling  at  all  she  goes  upstairs. 

"  Thenk  Gawd,"  I  whispers  to  Purser — "  thenk 
Gawd  she  isn't  a  scratcher." 

"  A  lidy  to  see  you,  sir." 

We  half-pushes  her  into  the  dim-lighted  little 
dining-room  where  Cholmondley  Thomson,  pale. and 
anxious  waited  for  us. 

"My  dear  Miss  Somerford" — coming  forward. 
"You  can  go  " — turning  to  us. 

We  wait  for  a  moment  on  the  mat  outside. 

"Can  you  forgive  the  little  dodge  that  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  you  here  ?  'Course,  it  makes  a 
man  feel  an  awful  goat,  but  really,  you  know,  it's  all 
for  the  sake  of  you.  And  now  that  you  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  come  here,  why  you'll  have  some 
sup " 

Whack  I 

I  happened  to  be  near  the  chink  of  the  door,  and 
I  could  see  better  than  Purser  could.  Whack, 
whack,  whack  1  and  smack,  smack,  smack  1  and 
thump,  thump,  thump  1  A  groaning,  a  muttering  in 
French.  Then  more  groaning.  I  held  Purser  back 
to  stop  him  from  interfering.  She  came  out  to  the 
doorway  adjusting  the  borrowed  scarlet  cloak,  and 
pulling  off  and  throwing  away  her  gloves. 

"I  sail  demand  of  you,  Mr.  Toomson,"  she  says, 
quite  calmly,  "  a  leetel  reclame.  You  can  say  how 
ver'  strong  is  Mile.  Brauner,  the  strongest  womans 
in  the  whool  world.  It  will  do  me  ver'  much  goods. 
Goo'  night,  m'sieu.  I  'ope  you  sleep  well,  but  I  have 
doots." 

We  went  forward  to  stop  her.  She  sent  each  of 
us  sprawling. 

"  I  saw  your  game,  my  vellows,"  she  says,  pausing 
for  a  moment  on  the  staircase  ;  "  it  was  ver'  excel- 
lent game,  and  I  enjoy  it  much.  Quite  so  good  as 
foot-ball,  and  more — much  more — amusing." 

Well,  perhaps  it  was.  But  the  strong  lady  left 
Mr.  Thomson,  Purser,  and  me  with  three  lovely 
black  eyes.— St  James's  Gazette. 


For  Dyspepsia 

USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Logan,  San   Francisco,   Cal.,   says: 

"I   use   it  in  atonic   dyspepsia    and   dyspepsia  of 

drunkards.    I  also  get  good  results  from  it  in  insomn  a 

from  nersous  exhaustion." 


Charles  Frohman,  the  well-known  manager,  has 
his  witty  moments,  and  is  credited  with  saying  :  "  My 
friend  "  (he  is  addressing  a  rolling-stone  of  a  fellow), 
"  observe  the  postage-stamp  ;  its  usefulness  depends 
on  its  ability  to  stick  to  one  thing  until  it  gets  there." 


Keep  Up  witli  tlie  Times, 
Dun't  cling  to  the  imperfect  things.  Do  you  use 
cereal  foods  on  your  breakfast  table?  Then  you 
need  cream.  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  is  decidedly  superior  in  richness  and  flavor  to 
ordinary  milk  or  cream. 


"'Brown's  Bronchial  Troches'  are  excellent 
for  the  relief  of  Hoarseness  or  Sore  Throat.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly effective."— Christian  World,  London,  Bng. 


JONES'S    FASTEST.  EXPERIENCE. 

"  Now  that  the  subject  of  rapid  transit  has  come 
up,"  observed  Jones,  "  if  you  gentlemen  will  pardon 
me,  I  will  tell  of  my  fastest  experience  in  that  line. 
I  was.  as  you  must  remember,  a  captain  in  the  Tenth 
Minnesota  Cavalry  during  the  late  war." 

"Why  do  you  never  use  your  title?"  inquired 
Smith. 

"For  the  first  few  years  after  I  came  out  of  the 
army,  I  was  always  called  *  Captain.'  I  was  living  in 
Illinois  at  that  time.  I  moved  to  Iowa,  and  the  peo- 
ple there  called  me  '  Major.'  I  then  went  on  to 
Nebraska,  and  they  called  me  '  Colonel.'  I  made 
another  move,  to  Colorado,  and  found  myself  re- 
ferred to  as  '  General.'  I  saw  that  promotion  de- 
pended simply  on  moving  West,  and  decided  that  it 
was  beneath  a  man  of  parts,  and  have  always  since 
asked  my  friends  to  refrain  from  calling  me  by  any- 
thing but  my  name.  As  I  started  to  say,  it  was  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  Tenth  Minnesota 
played  an  important  part.  We  were  exposed  to  a 
severe  fire,  and,  after  several  hot  charges.  I  found 
that  every  officer  above  methad  been  killed.  I  in- 
stantly put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  troop, 
and  determined  to  break  the  enemy's  centre, 
two  miles  away  across  the  valley.  We  were  in 
front  of  a  battery  of  heavy  New  York  artil- 
lery, which  was  stationed  on  a  ridge  above  us 
and  was  firing  over  our  heads.  Calling  my  men 
about  me,  I  told  them  that  I  proposed  to  smash  the 
enemy's  centre  or  die  in  the  attempt.  They  were 
wild  to  have  me  lead  them  to  victory.  I  waved  my 
sword,  with  some  laconic  remarks,  which,  had  they 
been  my  last  words,  would  have  gone  thundering 
down  the  corridors  of  time,  inspiring  soldiers  yet 
unborn,  and  we  were  off.  We  were  superbly 
mounted,  and  rode  like  the  wind.  I  clapped  spurs 
to  my  horse,  and  dashed  down  a  little  declivity,  cer- 
tainly faster  than  I  had  ever  ridden  before.  Sud- 
denly my  horse  plunged  a  forward  foot  into  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  went  down  like  a  flash.  My 
momentum  was  so  terrific  that  I  rose  from  the  sad- 
dle and  shot  forward.  I  did  not  strike  the  ground, 
as  I  expected,  but  instantly  felt  myself  riding  on 
even  more  rapidly  than  before.  The  noble  animal 
had  risen  under  me,  apparently,  and  was  carrying 
me  on  to  victory  faster  than  ever.  Still  I  was  not 
going  fast  enough  to  satisfy  me.  I  waved  my  sword, 
shouted  to  my  men,  and  again  applied  the  spurs 
furiously.  What  was  my  surprise  when  my  heels 
dashed  together  I  I  looked  down,  gentlemen,  and 
was  dumfounded  to  find  myself  astride  a  twelve- 
inch  conical  shell  from  the  New  York  battery,  and 
riding  it  across  the  valley  for  the  enemy's  centre, 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 

"My  first  thought  was  to  dismount,  but  I  could 
not  disappoint  my  gallant  men.  1  knew  they  were 
coming.  Once  more  I  waved  my  sword,  and  again 
I  shouted.  The  speed  was  awful.  The  air  cut  my 
face  like  knife-points.  The  shell  was  two  feet  long, 
and  gave  me  a  good  seat,  but  I  held  on  with  diffi- 
culty. Suddenly  I  noticed  a  lighted  fuse  projecting 
from  near  the  front  end  of  the  shell.  I  dared  not 
let  go  with  either  hand,  but  I  was  not  ready  to  be- 
come a  nebulous  bit  of  star  dust.  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  do.  I  leaned  over,  pulled  out  the  fuse 
with  my  teeth,  and  began  smoking  it  like  a 
cigarette.  A  dozen  yards  before  the  shell  struck  the 
ground  I  dismounted.  It  tore  on  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  and  I  shouted,  ran  forward,  and  be- 
gan laying  about  with  my  sword.  I  held  my  own 
for  five  minutes,  when  my  men  came  up,  and  we  cut 
the  line  to  pieces  and  won  the  battle." 

Robinson  seemed  to  be  the  only  hearer  left  with 
the  power  of  speech.  "  You  must  have  been  highly 
commended  for  your  action,"  he  said. 

"  The  newspapers  spoke  favorably  of  it,  yes  ;  but 
I  came  near  getting  court-martialed  for  pulling  the 
fuse  out  of  the  shell,  thus  impairing  its  efficiency. 
It  was  expensive  for  me  financially,  too,  as  I  acquired 
the  habit  of  smoking  fuse  in  place  of  cigars,  and  it 
cost  rae  ten  dollars  a  week  for  the  stuff  till  I  was 
mustered  out." — Harper  s  Weekly. 


Longevity  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
England.  The  average  age  of  the  persons  whose 
obituaries  appeared  in  the  London  Times  during  the 
course  of  a  whole  week  last  month  was  between 
eighty  and  eighty-six  years,  and  such  a  record  is  said 
not  to  be  uncommon. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  in  the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

reakfastCocoa 

which    is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

j  It  has  more  than  three  times 
|  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
I  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
'Sugar,  and  Is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, coating  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 

DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W,  BAKER  &  CO,,  Dorchester,  Mats. 


In  the  Early  Days 

of  cod-liver 
oil    its   use  ^ 
was  limited 


to  easing- 

those  far 

advanced   in    consumption. 

Science  soon  discovered  in 

it  the  prevention  and  cure  of 

consumption. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  lime  and  soda 
has  rendered  the  oil  more 
effective,  easy  of  digestion 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Prepared  by  Scotfc  fi  Bowne,  N.  Y.    All  druggists. 
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trie  mind  that 
3J  makes  the  man," 
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said  Watts,  but  modern  ethics 
deny  this,  and  give  the  credit 
to  the  tailor.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  if  either  are 
right. 

Food 

has  some  claims 

in  this  respect.therefore  those 
parents  who  wonld  build  up 
the  physique  of  their  children 
pay  strict  attention  to  then- 
diet.  Children  are  all  fond  of 
pastry;  for  this  to  be  health- 
fully prepared, 

ROTTOLENE 

must  be  used  as  a  shortening. 
It  is 

Recommended 
by  the  best  Cooks. 

Consult  your  physician  up- 
on its  healthfullness. 

Bend  three  cents  In  stamps  to  N.  K. 
Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  hand- 
some Cottolene  Cook  Book,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  recipes,  prepared  by 
nine  eminent  authorities  on  cooking. 

Cottolene  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 

Refuse  all  substitutes. 

Made  only  by 

N..K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS  and 

'CHICAGO,    NEW  YORK,    BOSTON 
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HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

—  AT  THE  — 

MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

Sterling    Silver   Inlaid 

Spoon h  and  Forks  will  be  exceedingly  Inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Also  a  full  line  of 
FANCY  PIECES  in  XIV  quality  plate, 
shimvinp  beautiful  effects  In  gliding  and 
engraving. 


Cut  shows  where  silver  is  inlaid  before  plating.  Positive 
sroof  against  wear  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  and  handle. 
Stamped  on  back, 

E.    STERLING  INLAID.     HE. 


PACIFIC    COAST  SALESROOMS: 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Full  Line  of  Samples  on  Hand. 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


March  5,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  M.  Seguier  was  put  forward  for  first  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  he  was  presented  to  Napo- 
leon, who  said  :  "  But  you  are  young  for  such  an 
office,  sir.  What  is  your  age?"  "The  same  as 
that  of  your  majesty  when  you  won  the  battle  of 
Marengo,"  answered  Seguier.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Le  Fanu,  in  his  stories  of  Irish  life,  tells  this 
one  :  "  A  neighbor  of  mine  said  that  a  very  fine 
horse  he  had  bought  a  few  days  previously  had 
gone  lame.     '  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?'  asked 

a  Mr.  T .     '  I  am  greatly  afraid  he  has  got  the 

vernacular,'  said  he  {of  course  he  meant  navicular). 
*  Dear  me,'  said  T ,  '  I  never  heard  of  any  quad- 
ruped having  that  disease  except  Balaam's  ass."  " 


Once,  when  Judge  Williams  was  presiding  in  the 
supreme  court  at  Burlington  (says  the  Green  Bag), 
Jacob  Maeck  was  making  an  argument,  when  he 
was  told  by  the  presiding  judge  to  omit  discussing 
the  question,  as  it  had  been  decided.  Mr.  Maeck 
inquired,  "It  has?"  "Yes,"  said  Judge  Williams, 
"in  the  ioth  Vermont."  "Where?"  said  Mr. 
Maeck,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear.  "  In  the  ioth 
Vermont,"  repeated  the  judge.  Mr.  Maeck,  very 
gravely  bowing,  replied  :  "  I  will  buy  the  book, 
your  honor." 

The  Boston  Transcript  tells  how  a  teamster  kept 
beating  one  of  his  horses  unmercifully,  and  how  the 
animal  still  refused  to  go  forward.  Unable  to  en- 
dure the  sight  of  the  lashes  upon  the  horse,  the  lady 
of  a  neighboring  house  rushed  out.  "  Oh,  is  there 
any  need  of  whipping  him  so — is  there  any  use  in 
it?"  she  implored,  timidly,  patting  the  stubborn 
animal's  head.  The  teamster  dropped  his  lash. 
"  No  use  at  all,  ma'am,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
signed despair  ;  "  I've  licked  him  till  I'm  tired  out, 
and  it  ain't  a  bit  of  use." 


Kate  Field  tells  a  story  of  a  man  and  woman  who 
were  horribly  seasick  crossing  the  channel.  The 
stewardess  found  them  sitting  together  on  the  deck, 
the  woman  leaning  back  with  closed  eyes  and  the 
man's  head  resting  on  her  shoulder.  "  Your  hus- 
band seems  to  feel  even  worse  than  you  do,"  said 
the  stewardess,  sympathetically.  The  sick  woman 
opened  her  eyes  and  glanced  at  her  fellow-sufferer 
with  a  sort  of  despairing  indifference.  Then  she 
gasped,  as  she  closed  her  eyes  wearily  again  :  "  He's 
not  my  husband  ;  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who  he  is." 


A  gentleman  who  had  sent  an  Irishman  a  little 
money  to  enable  him  to  immigrate  to  America,  re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  which  is  certainly  grate- 
ful though  peculiar:  "Honored  Sir— God  bless 
you  for  what  you  sent  me.  If  I  gets  on  I'll  send  as 
much  back  ;  but  if  I  dies,  plaze  God  I'll  meet  you 
in  the  Lizzum  fields,  and  pay  your  honor  there. 
But  any  way,  you  always  have  the  prayers  of  your 
humble  servant,  Michael  Brien.  P.  S.— Is  there 
any  one  here  that  ever  done  anything  to  injure  or 
offend  you  that  your  honor  would  like  anything  to 
be  done  to?  I'd  like  to  do  something  for  your 
honor  before  I  goes,  to  show  how  thankful  I  am." 

Sheridan  Knowles,  the  clever  Irishman,  was  al- 
ways blundering  over  the  identity  of  two  friends, 
Mark  Lemon  and  Lemon  Rede,  and  not  only  con- 
founded their  names,  but  their  persons.  One  day 
he  met  the  pair,  arm  in  arm,  and  was  more  perplexed 
than  ever.  "  Well,  now,  I'm  bothered  entirely  I  "  he 
exclaimed,  in  his  choicest  brogue;  "  come,  one  of 
you  tell  me  which  of  you  two  is  the  other  I  "  In  the 
days  of  dear  postage,  Knowles  was  contemplating  a 
journey,  and  asked  a  friend  if  he  could  take  any  let- 
ters for  him.  "You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  latter  ; 
"  but  where  are  you  going?"  "  Well,  now,"  replied 
Knowles,  "  that's  inquisitive  1  I  haven't  quite  made 
up  my  mind !  " 

Harvey  Waters,  the  inventor  and  mechanical  ex- 
pert, once  distinguished  himself  by  a  particularly 
skillful  answer  to  a  lawyer  who  was  cross-examining 
him.  Ross  Winans  had  taken  out  a  patent  on  a 
truck-car — that  is,  a  passenger-car  mounted  on  two 
trucks,  instead  of  having  the  axles  running  in  boxes 
fixed  to  the  car,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Europe. 
The  validity  of  the  patent  was  attacked,  and  Harvey 
Waters  was  called  as  an  expert  in  Mr.  Winan's  in- 
terest. Mr.  William  Whiting,  the  counsel  for  the 
opposite  party,  showed  that  it  had  been  usual  to 
transport  long  pieces  of  merchandise,  as  well  as 
tree-trunks  and  lumber,  on  two  small  four-wheeled 
cars,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  long  thing  were 
lashed,  and  he  tried  to  make  Mr.  Waters  acknowl- 
edge that  a  passenger-car  on  two  trucks  was  really 
the  same  thing  as  a  big  log  lashed  upon  two  small 
four-wheeled  cars.  Mr.  Waters  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  admission,  and,  after  a  multitude  of  sharp 
questions,  the  lawyer  said  :  "  Will  you  please  tell  the 
court,  Mr.  Waters,  wherein  consists  the  difference 
between  a  log  lashed  to  two  four-wheeled  cars  and  a 
passenger-car  riding  on  two  trucks  ?  "  The  venerable 
expert  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then,  running  his 
fingers  through  his  snow-white  hair,  he  answered  : 
"  Mr.  Whiting,  a  log  lashed  to  two  trucks  is  no  more 


a  passenger-car  riding  on  two  trucks  than  two  men 
carrying  a  log  between  them  on  their  shoulders  are  a 
quadruped. " 

I  once  had  a  case  (said  a  member  of  the  bar) 
against  a  man  in  the  country,  which  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  in  my  favor,  but,  by  the  cunning  of  his  law- 
yer, he  had  continued  to  avoid  coming  to  trial  for 
about  two  years.  At  last  the  case  was  called,  late  in 
the  term  and  late  in  a  hot  day,  the  court  and  jury 
tired  and  impatient.  I  stated  the  facts,  produced  the 
evidence,  which  was  all  on  my  side  ;  the  judge  asked 
the  counsel  whether  they  wished  to  argue  the  case, 
stating  that  he  hardly  thought  it  necessary  in  so  plain 
a  matter,  The  lawyers  agreed  to  submit  it  without 
argument ;  the  jury  went  out  and  immediately  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  As  soon  as 
the  court  adjourned,  1  sought  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  and  asked  him  how,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  they  came  to  render  such  a  verdict.  "  Why, 
you  see."  said  he,  "  we  didn't  think  much  of  the  law- 
yer against  you,  and  it  wasn't  strange  he  didn't  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  but,  squire,  the  fact  is  we  thought 
you  was  about  one  of  the  smartest  lawyers  in  the 
country,  and  if  you  couldn't  find  nothing  to  say  on 
your  side,  it  must  be  a  pretty  hard  case,  so  we  had 
to  go  against  you  !  " 

Charles  Lamb  was  once  invited  by  a  friend  to 
meet  an  author  who  had  just  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  A  glance  over  the  volume  convinced  Lamb 
that  it  possessed  little  merit,  being  a  feeble  echo  of 
different  authors.  The  gentleman's  self-conceit  and 
confidence  in  his  own  book  were  so  manifest  as  to 
awaken  in  Lamb  his  spirit  of  mischievous  waggery. 
His  tenacious  memory  enabled  him,  during  the  oin- 
ner,  to  quote  fluently  several  passages  from  the  pre- 
tender's volume,  with  the  introduction,  "This  re- 
minds me  of  some  verses  I  wrote  when  I  was  very 
young."  When  this  had  happened  several  times, 
the  real  author  of  the  lines  quoted  looked  ready  to 
burst  with  suppressed  indignation.  At  last,  as  a 
climax  to  the  fun,  Lamb  coolly  quoted  the  well- 
known  opening  lines  to  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as  written 
by  himself.  This  was  too  much  for  the  verse- 
monger. He  immediately  arose,  and,  with  an  im- 
pressive solemnity  of  manner,  addressed  the  claim- 
ant to  so  many  poetical  honors.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  tamely  submitted  all  this  evening  to  hear  you 
claim  the  merit  that  may  belong  to  any  little  poems 
of  my  own  ;  this  I  have  borne  in  silence  ;  but,  sir,  I 
never  will  sit  quietly  by,  and  see  the  immortal  Milton 
robbed  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  1 " 


Dan  Wilson  was  once  trying  a  case  before  a  Mis- 
souri justice  of  the  peace,  when  the  opposing  counsel 
cited  "  Greenleaf  on  Evidence  "  so  decidedly  against 
him  that  a  bold  push  must  be  made.  Wilson  asked 
him  for  the  book,  opened  it,  rose,  and,  with  a  look 
of  solemn  surprise,  said  he  was  amazed  that  so  good 
a  lawyer  should  bring  such  a  book  as  that  into  court. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  author  himself  never  thought 
of  its  being  used  for  authority  in  any  case.  Just 
hear  what  he  sajs  in  the  preface  :  '  Doubdess  a  hap- 
pier selection  of  these  principles  might  be  made,  and 
the  work  might  have  been  much  better  executed  by 
another  hand.  For,  now  it  is  finished,  I  find  it  but 
an  approximation  towards  what  was  originally  de- 
sired. But  in  the  hope  that  it  may  still  be  found  not 
useless  as  the  germ  of  a  better  treatise.it  is  submitted 
to  the  candor  of  a  liberal  profession.'  Now,"  con- 
tinued Wilson,  "  an  author  who  admits  that  his  work 
is  as  bad  as  this,  certainly  never  expected  it  to  be 
brought  into  court  to  govern  the  opinions  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  sat  on  the  bench ,  as  your  honor  has,  for 
eighteen  months."  The  justice  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. He  ruled  the  "  authority  "  out  as  of  no  account 
whatever,  and  gave  his  judgment  for  Wilson  and  his 
client. 


"What  a  Shaking 
A  poor  fellow  gets  when  chills  and  fever  seizes  him 
in  its  tenacious  clutch  1  Why  don't  every  one  pro- 
tect himself  against  it  with  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, the  great  antiperiodic  ?  That  specific  uproots 
every  trace  of  malaria  from  the  system.  It  is  equally 
efficacious,  too,  for  rheumatism,  kidney  trouble,  dys- 
pepsia, biliousness,  and  nervous  trouble. 


—  Ladies  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hais,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


G.  A.  K.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pensioD  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  beany  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 


S^Hfi^ 


Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figa  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cureB  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  arcl  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for.  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
■OUISV1UE,  M.  NEW  YORK.  N.f. 


QUINA 


JAROCEE'S 

Invicobating  Tonic. 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PEKUVIAN  BAP.K  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris:  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FGUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S„ 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE   ONLY   LINK  RUNNING  — 

.SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped     with.     Pullman 

Bullet  Sleeping-Care,  Free  Re- 

clining-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLO  TO  KANSAS  G1TY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with.  Direct  Routes  to 
CHICAGO      THE    WOK]LI>'s    FAIB    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Beaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeBUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

i2i  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamer*. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 


Britannic March  14th 

Majestic March  21st 

Germanic March  28th 

Teutonic April  4th 


Britannic April  1  ilh 

Majestic April  18th 

Germanic April  25th 

Teutonic May  2d 


Saloon  rates,  $s°  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FBANCISCO. 


leave      I         From  Feb.  27,  1894. 


7.00  a.    Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 

East 6.45  * 

7.00  a.     Benicia,Vacavule,§Rumsey,Sacra- 

mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis..  7.15   1 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 6.15   1 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos.Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *Oroville. .  4.15  f 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East..  5.45   1 

9.00  a.     Martinez  and  Stockton •  10.45  " 

*  9.00  a.     Peters  and  Milton *    7.15   1 

12.30P.     Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Livermore..     *    8.45/ 

*  1. 00  P.     Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  I 

4.00  P.     Martinez,    San    Ramon,   Vallejo, 

Napa,    Calistoga,    El    Verano, 

and  Santa  Rosa 9,15  / 

4.00  P.  Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knight's 
Landing.  Marysville,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 10.45  * 

4.30  p.  Nfles,  San  Jose", Livermore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 7.15  ] 

5.00  P.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 10.45  ' 

5.00  p.     Santa  F£  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 10.45  j 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.45  > 

6.00  P.    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". .  7.45  j 

t     7.00  P.     Vallejo 

7.00  P.    Oregon     Express,     Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 10.45  * 


SANTA  CRCZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge ). 
8.15  a.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose", 
Felton,    Boulder  Creek,    Santa 

Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20  p. 

*  2.15  P.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  1 1 .  50  A. 

4-15  *•     Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 9.50  A. 

t  11.45  P-  Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,   San  Jose".   Los  Gatos, 

and  Way  Stations \     7.20  p. 

COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


6.45  a.     San    Jose',    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 2.45   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jos£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  prove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6 .  26   P. 

10.40  a.    San  Jose-  and  Way  Stations 5.06  p. 

12.25   p-     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 4.15  p. 

*  2.20  P,     San  Jose",  GUroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  A. 

*  3.30  P.     San     Jose"     and     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a. 

*  4-=5   *•     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  A. 

5.10  r.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *    8.48  A. 

0.30  p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

t  iz. 45  p.    Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations t    7.26  p. 

CREEK  BOUTE  FEBBY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)- 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  m.,    *X2.3o 

tr.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4-oo        5.00    and  *6.oo    r.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway— *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00  *9.oo  10.00  and  *n.oo  a.   m.,    I12.00  *i2.3o 

2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.   m. 

a  far  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
sgj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
3Sj  Returning— Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC   TRANSFER  COMPANY  wffl 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
o^uire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
□on. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Jose1 February  28th 

SS.  Acapulco March  8th 

SS,  Colon March  19th 

SS.  San  Juan March  28th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  8,  at  3  r.  M. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  a:  3  p,  m. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  io,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR   Of  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.      1894. 

Oceanic    (via  Honolulu).  .Tuesday,  February  87 

Gaelic Tueodar,  March  30 

Belgic Thursday,  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
atS.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apoly  at  Offices  of  PacPc  Mail  St«amship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Genl  Pa.«eneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
g  a.  M.,  January  10,  25,  February  9,  24,  March  ix,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
20,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles),  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  ha.  m. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-offico, 
Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  A^nts, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  r 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  5,  1894. 


"The  Price  of  Silence"  is  one  of  those  English 
adaptations  of  a  German  drama  in  which  the 
adapter's  fear  of  shocking  the  young  person,  and 
desire  not  to  offend  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of 
the  average  spectator,  have  led  him  to  "edit"  all 
the  plot  and  material  out  of  the  play. 

"The  Price  of  Silence"  has  been  "edited"  to 
tho  verge  of  nonsense.  Why  the  adapter  could  not 
let  it  remain  as  it  was  originally  written  is  a  ques- 
tion. We  can  stand  French  plays  acted  by  French 
artists ;  we  even  survive  French  plays  acted  by 
American  artists,  though  the  quality  of  mercy  gets  a 
good  deal  strained  in  the  process.  If  the  stock 
companies  in  this  country  do  not  want  their  people 
to  appear  in  any  but  absolutely  conventional  pieces, 
they  ought  to  buy  or  order  such  plays,  not  handicap 
a  fine  company  by  making  them  appear  in  absurd 
dramas,  where  the  emotion  is  all  about  nothing  and 
the  agony  is  a  mere  matter  of  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.  The  drama  of  "  Partners,"  played 
some  years  ago  by  the  Palmer  Company,  showed 
this  defect,  also  the  American  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
"  Marquise."  In  both  these,  the  heroines  should 
have  been  sinners  ;  but  the  timid  adapter,  when  he 
came  to  think  of  the  young  person,  was  frightened, 
and  brought  his  heroines  triumphantly  through  the 
five  acts  of  "fourteenih-century  Florentine  frenzy" 
with  their  reputations  whole.  The  plays,  artistically 
speaking,  were  destroyed,  and  the  heroines — feeble 
beings,  neither  quite  bad  nor  good — were  even  more 
contemptible  than  they  had  been  in  the  "  unedited  " 
French  editions. 

The  main  lesson  to  be  learned  from  "The  Price 
of  Silence  "  is  that  the  writing  of  love-letters  is  a 
pernicious  habit.  All  women  ought  to  follow  the 
example  of  Miss  Broughton's  lively  heroine,  an  ex- 
perienced young  lady  who  boasted  that  there  was 
not  a  square  inch  of  her  handwriting  in  existence. 
The  Scotch  proverb  says  that  "  next  to  nae  wife,  a 
good  wife  is  best,"  and  next  to  nae  letter-writing, 
letter-writing  in  a  private  and  particular  cipher  is 
best.  Miss  Muriel  Temple  did  not  know  these 
things,  however,  and  so,  in  her  leisure  moments,  she 
wrote  love-letters  to  a  Russian  prince,  who  was  a 
very  dull  sort  of  villain,  got  into  trouble,  and  was 
tracked  by  the  police,  who  were  going  to  seize  all 
his  private  papers,  the  love-letters  together  with  the 
rest. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  the  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia  are  not  strained.  All  the  villains  in 
the  drama  now  come  from  Russia.  It  used  to  be 
France,  but  Russia,  as  a  villain-raising  country,  has 
put  France  quite  in  the  shade.  Adventuresses  always 
are  Russian,  and  when  they  are  something  particu- 
larly daring  and  desperate,  they  are  "  Slavs." 
When  the  beautiful  Russian  heroine  of  a  five-act 
melodrama  is  called  "  a  Slav,"  you  may  look  out  for 
squalls — certainly  pistols  and  poison,  perhaps  dyna- 
mite. 

Muriel  Temple's  Russian  prince  was  no  belter 
than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  a  bad,  des- 
perate being,  for  he  beguiles  the  artless  Muriel  into 
secretly  marrying  him.  Then  he  loves  and  rides 
away,  and  the  next  thing  that  Muriel  hears  about 
him  is  that  he  is  in  London  and  the  police  are  on  his 
heels,  and  her  love-letters  are  about  to  fall  into  the 
cruel  clutches  of  the  law.  In  this  frantic  predica- 
ment, Muriel  confesses  all  to  her  sister.  The  sister 
is  Christine,  and  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  what  would 
happen  to  Muriel  without  Christine.  Muriel  con- 
fesses her  horrible  crime  of  having  married  a  Russian 
prince — we  do  not  look  upon  it  that  way  in  this 
country,  but  that  is  because  we  are  a  wild,  untamed 
race — as  if  she  had  murdered  half  a  dozen  people, 
cpmmitted  a  few  forgeries,  and  stolen  the  substance 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  As  the  moment  of 
disclosure  approaches,  Muriel  gasps,  and  reels,  and 
trembles  so  that  you  get  quite  nervous  wondering  if 
she  is  going  to  tell  how  she 

"  Planned  a  little  burglary  and  forged  a  litde  check, 
And  killed  a  little  baby  for  the  coral  on  its  neck." 
And  then  the  palpitating  moment  arrives — she  has 
only  married  a  Russian  prince  I    Why,  if  she  were 
an  American,  it  would  be  telegraphed  all  over  the 
country  in  the  Associated  Press  dispatches. 

But  Muriel's  ideas  of  honor  are  hazy.  She  makes 
more  fuss  about  having  secretly  married  a  Russian 
prince  than  the  Russian  adventuresses  do  when  they 
blow  the  Czar  up  with  dynamite  or  take  poison  them- 
selves. Later  on,  however,  Muriel  gets  over  a  few 
inconvenient  scruples  and  becomes  engaged  to  a 
noble  young  man.  She  does  not,  though,  think  it 
necessary  to  reveal  to  him  the  little  matrimonial  in- 
cident with  the  Russian  prince.  That  trifle  is  pushed 
tmo  the  background.  She  says  to  her  sister  that  the 
•  >  ;o;d  her  he  had  been  married  10  soroe- 
.  before,  so  that  makes  it  all  right.     Marry- 


ing was  evidently  one  of  the  prince's  habits.  Take 
him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again,  even 
in  a  German  drama  full  of  Russians.  It  is  a  great 
disappointment  that,  after  hearing  so  much  about 
him,  we  never  meet  him.  A  person  would  like  to 
have  seen  what  such  "  a  desprit  man"  looked  like. 
Muriel's  sister,  Christine,  is  the  heroine  of  the 
piece — a  character  of  which  Miss  Arthur  makes  all 
that  can  be  made.  It  is  another  of  Muriel's  little 
weaknesses  to  let  Christine  get  into  trouble  about 
her  affairs,  and  finally  be  blackmailed  by  "  a  honest 
British  workingman."  Muriel  evidently  believes  in 
coming  out  on  top  at  any  cost.  She  goes  on  with 
her  anguishes  and  her  subterfuges  to  the  very  end 
of  the  piece,  when,  in  order  to  prevent  the  play  from 
running  on  to  the  next  night,  like  a  Chinese  drama, 
she  has  to  rise  and  confess,  just  as  some  one  dashes 
in  at  the  door  and  says  that  an  inspired  policeman 
has  shot  the  Russian  prince. 

"The  Price  of  Silence"  not  only  has  had  its 
foundations  undermined  by  the  undaunted  adapter, 
but  it  is  a  German  play  and  full  of  the  intense  senti- 
mentality that  distinguishes  German  fiction.  There 
are  several  scenes  between  the  two  sisters,  which, 
rewritten  and  pruned  of  the  sentimental  excrescences 
of  the  dialogue,  might  be  made  dramatic  and  in- 
tense. As  they  now  stand  they  are  a  series  of  repe- 
titions in  which  the  conversation  reminds  one  of  the 
famous  "  repeating  dialogue  "  that  Alexandre  Dumas 
took  to  writing  when  the  publishers  paid  him  by  the 
line : 

"  My  sister  1  " 
"  Disgrace  I " 
"Just  heaven  I  " 
"  Muriell" 
"  Christine !  " 
"  The  family  honor  !  " 
"  My  ancient  father  1 " 
"  Discovery!" 
"Great  God  I " 

This,  as  one  says  of  penny  rolls,  is  very  filling  at 
the  price.  It  fills  the  act  up  beautifully,  but  it  does 
not  sustain  the  spectator's  interest.  All  the  people 
in  the  play  are  given  to  the  ejiculatory  style  of 
speech.  The  way  they  ejaculate  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being  would  make  one  suppose  they  were 
a  little  company  of  pagans,  who  each  had  a  particu- 
lar and  private  deity  of  their  own  that  they  thought 
was  sjtting  in  the  flies,  looking  after  thpir  proteges 
as  the  gods  and  goddesses  did  in  the  Iliad. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Palmer  Company  should  have 
been  cast  in  such  a  feebleproduction  as  this.  Surely 
American  plays  could  be  found  with  more  backbone 
than  "  The  Price  of  Silence."  If  we  must  have  poor 
plays,  let  us  have  poor  American  plays  by  all  means. 
It  is  cruel  to  see  such  actors  and  actresses  wasting 
their  talents  on  such  frivolous  stuff.  They  would  do 
much  better  to  keep  on  reproducing  the  old  pieces 
than  descending  to  such  novelties  as  "  The  Price  of 
Silence."  Moreover,  an  artist  can  not  do  good  work 
while  portraying  anguish  that  is  provoked  by  false 
situations  and  insufficient  causes.  The  actor  must 
comprehend,  must  see  the  possibility  of  the  situation, 
before  he  can  fill  out  the  picture  of  suffering  an  I 
agony.  To  suffer  and  groan  at  nothing  is  a  thing 
the  spirit  of  the  true  artist  revolts  at.  Let  the  cause 
be  there,  and  then  upon  that  build  up  the  fabric  of 
the  emotional  display.  The  person  who  chose  such 
a  play  in  the  beginning  was  at  fauU  ;  the  person  who 
then  adapted  it  by  taking  out  the  stone  upon  which 
the  whole  foundation  rested  committed  an  artistic 
folly.  While  Mr.  Palmer  takes  such  plays  as  this 
from  abroad,  he  must  expect  adverse  criticisms. 
When  American  plays  are  slighted,  we  expect  they 
are  so  because  of  the  superior  merit  of  the  imported 
article.  But  when  the  imported  article  is  clumsy, 
old-fashioned,  and  absurd,  we  feel  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  its  appearance  and  condemn  the  manage- 
ment which  sets  it  above  native  work. 

There  are  many  better  plays  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  Palmer  Company  that  might  have  been  given  in 
place  of  this  elephantine  German  production.  Ex- 
cept in  "Jim  the  Penman,"  we  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Holland  in  any  of  his  best  characterizations.  Mr. 
Holland  is  a  true  artist,  and  we  would  have  liked  to 
see  him  again  in  his  delightful  personation  of 
"Colonel  Carter,  of  Cartersville."  That  charming 
play  not  only  shows  off  Mr.  Holland  s  talents,  but  it 
is  an  American  play,  and  for  these  two  reasons 
would  have  been  much  better  received  than  a  clumsy 
German  adaptation  which  is  beneath  the  talents  of 
the  company. 

Of  the  new  members  of  the  company,  Miss  Julia 
Arthur  has  impressed  her  audiences  as  possessing 
the  most  remarkable  artistic  ability.  She  is  one  of 
the  few  young  actresses  just  rising  up  into  public 
notice  who  show  dramatic  fire  and  force,  coupled 
with  originality  of  style.  Her  temperament  being 
purely  dramatic— the  temperament  which  makes  the 
actress  of  such  fierce  and  fiery  r61es  as  Santuzza  in 
the  dramatization  of  "  Cavelleria  Rusticana,"  or,  in 
less  intense  vein,  such  classic  parts  as  Beatrice  in 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  "  and  Pauline  in  "  The 
Lady  of  L>ons "'— she  is  not  seen  to  advantage  in 
either  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan"  or  "The  Price 
of  Silence."  In  "The  Dancing  Girl"  she  had  a 
part  which,  in  its  vivid  intensity  of  life  and  brilliant 
picturesqueness,  suited  her  admirably,  her  per- 
formance of  Drusilla  Ives  being  the  success  of  the 
season.  Her  style,  full  of  a  fierce  romance  and  rich 
with  an  almost  barbaric  brilliancy  of  color,  is  not  in 
the  least  suited  to  such  a  gentle,  domestic,  feminine 
type  as  Letty  in  "  Saints  and  Sinners,"  or  the  feeble, 


town-bred,  aimless  character  of  Lady  Windermere. 
Even  her  beauty,  in  its  sombre,  fire-eyed  unusualness 
— a  beauty  full  of  the  fire  of  the  South  and  the  sun — is 
not  suitable  for  the  peaceful,  home-cheering,  hearth- 
angel  heroine  of  the  modern  society  drama.  At  the 
end  of  their  last  year's  season,  the  Palmer  Company, 
before  leaving  New  York,  gave  a  few  performances  of 
T.  B.  Aldrich's  "  Mercedes  "  In  this  drama,  burning 
with  the  lurid  fires  of  love  and  revenge,  Miss  Arthur 
was  chosen  by  the  author  to  create  the  title  r61e, 
and  is  said  to  have  done  so  with  admirable  success. 
We  would  have  much  preferred  seeing  such  a  play 
as  this — an  American  play  by  an  established  Ameri- 
can author,  in  which  one  member  at  least  of  the 
Palmer  Company  had  a  fine  part — to  witnessing  a 
dreary  German  drama  that  must  have  been  old  when 
Noah  died. 


TIVOILI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krkling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


MUSICAL    NOTES 

The  Harmony  Choral  Union. 

The  Harmony  Choral  Union  gave  a  concert  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  Metropolitan  Hall  as  a  testi- 
monial to  its  conductor,  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd.  The 
society  was  assisted  by  Miss  Millie  Fiynn,  soprano  ; 
Miss  Lena  Hochmeister,  mezzo  -  soprano  ;  Miss 
Ethel  Canfield,  contralto ;  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr, 
pianist;  Miss  J.  H.  Doane,  pianist ;  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel,  violinist  ;  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller,  tenor ; 
Mr.  Robert  Lloyd,  baritone  ;  Mr.  F.  Dellepiane, 
organist ;  the  ^Eolian  Quartet — Miss  Millie  Flynn, 
first  soprano ;  Miss  Stella  Lies,  secand  soprano  ; 
Mrs.  John  Madden,  first  alto;  Miss  Ethel  Canfield, 
second  alto.  An  appreciative  audience  was  enter- 
tained by  the  presentation  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

"The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  "  Creation,"  the  trio  by 
Miss  Hochmeister,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hoeg,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Davies  ;  "My  Bride  Shall  be  My  Flag,"  Rotoli,  Mr.  Willis 
E.  Bacheller;  "Ora  Pro  Nobis,"  Piccolomini,  Miss  Lena 
Hochmeister;  "  The  Three  Fishers,"  MacFarren  ;  (^Noc- 
turne, Chopin,  (b)  Farfalla,  Sauret,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  and 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr;  "  Inflammatus,"  Rossini,  the  solo 
by  Miss  Millie  Flynn;  "The  Holy  City,"  (with  organ 
and  piano  accompaniment),  Adams,  Mr,  Robert  Lloyd ; 
"  Estudiantina,"  Lacombe,  ^Eolian  Quartet ;  "  For  all 
Eternity,"  Mascherons,  Miss  Ethel  Canfield;  "Babylon's 
Wave,"  Gounod;  "The  Heart's  Springtime,"  Wickede, 
Miss  Millie  Flynn  ;  "  Slumber  Song,  *  Lohr. 


The  Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute of  Art  last  Thursday  evening  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  It  was  the  final  con- 
cert of  the  winter  series,  which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  attracted  a  large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence. The  following  excellent  programme  was  pre- 
sented : 

Organ,  "  Rhapsodie  Hongtoise,"  No.  1a,  Liszt,  Mr. 
Henrv  Strauss  ;  song,  "  Deinen  Blauen  Augen,"  Bohm, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Birmingham  ;  flute  solo,  "  Homage  a  Kuhlau," 
H.  Clay  Wysham  (first  time  in  this  city)  Mr.  H.  Clay 
Wysham ;  vocal  trio,  (a)  "The  Thorn"  (1600),  Shields, 
(2J  "  Day  is  at  Last  Departed,"  Raff,  Miss  Kiltie  Black, 
MLss  Lillian  Lewis,  Mrs,  J.  E.  Birmingham  ;  violin  solo, 
gavotte,  Bohm,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tuttle ;  song,  "  Happy 
Dajs,"  btrelczki,  Miss  Lillian  Lewison  (flute  obligato  by 
Mr.  Henry  Clay  Wysham) ;  violin  solo,  "  Reverie," 
Vieuxtemps,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tuttle;  vocal  duet,  (a)  "O 
Fair  One,  '  (b)  "Nearest  and  Dearest,"  Carraciola,  Miss 
Lewison  and  Mrs.  Birmingham  ;  organ,  "  Eastern  Dances" 
from  the  opera  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  {a)  Turkish, 
(6)  Arabian,  (c)  Lesghian,  (d)  finale  from  La  Vie  pour  le 
Czar,  Glinka,  Mr.  Henry  Strauss. 

The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  third  concert 
of  the  fifteenth  season  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
Metropolitan  Hall.  The  orchestra  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Hermann  Brandt,  and  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Irma  R.  Fitch,  soprano  ;  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd,  bari- 
tone ;  and  Mr.  J.  Dellepiane,  organist  and  accom- 
panist. A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture,  "  Freischutz,"  Weber ;  symphony  in  B  minor, 
(/)  allegro  moderate  (2)  andante  con  moto,  Schubert ; 
"  Indian  Bell  Song"  from  "  LakmeV'  Miss  Irma  R.  Fitch, 
Delibes ;  suite,  "  Casse  Noisette,"  (/)  overture  miniature, 
(2)  danses  characteristiques,  (a)  marche,  (b)  danse  Russe 
Trepak,  (c)  danse  Arabe,  (d)  danse  Chinoise,  (e)  danse 
des  Mirlitons,  (3)  valse  des  fleurs,  Tschaikowsky ;  inter- 
mezzo from  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  grand-organ  accom- 
panist, Mr.  J.  Dellepiane,  Mascagni ;  songs,  (a)  "  Can- 
tique  de  Noel,"  Adam,  (bj  "The  Brigand's  Love-Song," 
Petrie,  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd  ;  ballet  musik,  "  Two  Widows," 
Smetana;  overture,  "  Le  Roi  D'Yvetot,"  Adam. 


The  Rebagliati  Spanish  Students  have  been  obliged 
to  postpone  their  two  concerts  until  later  in  the  sea- 
son. 


Mrs.  Eva  Blackman,  member  of  the  police  board 
of  Leavenworth.  Kas.,  has  removed  two  members 
of  the  police  force  because  they  were  bachelors,  and 
appointed  married  men  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Her 
husband  gets  one  of  the  places. 


Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard  is  endeavoring  to  carry 
out  every  enterprise  that  her  late  husband  was  inter- 
ested in. 


■  H.  C.  Massik— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
GenUe  treatment  assured. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslqw's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


■  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


JOHN    MULVANY'S    $100,000    PAINTING 
CUSTER'S  LAST  RALLY 

The  greatest    Battle   Picture   of    the   century,    and   the 
only    SIOUX     INDIANS    on    exhibition    in    the 
United  States. 
HISTORY    BUILDING,    723    MARKET    ST. 

10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  Dally. 
Admission 25  cents 


Saturday  and  Sunday   Evenings.      Last  Nights  and  Un- 
precedented Success  of  the  Melodramatic  Burlesque, 

MISTER    MONTE    CRISTO  ! 

Up  to  Date  and  Away  Ahead. 
March  5th,  Amorita  !     In  Preparation,  The  Hoolah 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  March  5th.  Last  Week  of  A.  M.  Palmer's 
Company.  Brilliant  Repertory.  Monday  Evening  and 
Saturday  Matinee.  "A  Pair  of  Spectacles'"  Preceded  by 
a  New  One  Act-Play,  "  Keeping  Up  Appearances." 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  "The  Dancing  Girl." 

Knday  Night,  "Alabama." 

Saturday  Night,  "  Saints  and  Sinners." 

Monday,  March  12th.     Frederick  Warde  and  Louis  James 
in  TIRGINIUS. 


STOCKWELL'S    THEATRE. 

James  O'Neill Lesse 


Commencing  Monday  Evening,  March  5th, 

MR.    JAMES    O'NEILL 

The  Prince  of  Ulster!  (The  O'Neill) 

By  William  Greer  Harrison.   First  production  an  any  stage. 


NEW    ALCAZAR. 


Last   Week   of 

C  I  R  E  N  E    !      (Genuine) 

And   Her  High-Class  Vaudeville  Co. 

Monday,  March  5th, 

STACK,  MILTON  &  DURAT 

Combination  of  26— Specialty  People— 26 

Including  Harry  Robinson   in  his  $5,000  Challenge  Act. 

Matinees  every  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Reserved  Seats 25  and  50  cents 


THE   VIENNA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 


VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  S0N6. 

THE    IMPERIAL 

Vienna    Prater   Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.     Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  3  to  11  p.  M. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  Hall. 

£cT  The  Finest  Caistne  in  the  City   of  San 
Francisco. 


MAPLE  HALL,  PALACE  HOTEL 

Monday  Evening March  5th 

At  8. 30  o'clock.     SECOND 

DRAMATIC  AND  DIALECT  RECITAL 

—  GIVEN   BV  — 

MRS.   WALM    RICHARDS 

Tickets 91.00 

At  Sherman  &   Clay's,  Doxey's,  and  the  news-stand  of 
Palace  Hotel. 

RECITAL  at  Oakland    Unitarian  Lecture 
Room,  Tuesday  Evening,  March  6th. 


HAIGHT  STREET  GROUNDS. 


Saturday March  10th 

Rain  or  Shine.     At  2  o'clock  r.  m. 

California  Rugby  Football  Union. 

GREAT 

Rugby  Football  Match 


—  BETWEEN    THE 


ZINGARIS   and  NOMADS, 


-  FOR  THE  — 


SAN   FRANCISCO  POLYCLINIC  CHARITY  CUP 

Proceeds  for  the  Joint  Benefit  of  the 

Children's  Hospital  and 

San  Francisco  Polyclinic 

General  Admission 50  cents 

Reserved   Seats......     25  cents  extra 

Tickets  may  he  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  physicians 
of  the  Polyclinic.  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  President ;  Mrs. 
Ansley  Davis,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Walking- 
ton,  Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Andrew  Davis,  Secre- 
tary ;  Mrs.A.  P.  Hotaling,  Treasurer.  Also  from  the  fol- 
lowing ladies  of  the  Children's  Hospital  Hoard  :  Mis.  \V 
B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hardy,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Green.  Mrs.  W.  R.  A.  John- 
son ;  and  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co's  and  Cooper's  Bo»lc 
Store. 


DALLY,  644   MARKET    STREET 

CHRONICLE    BUILDING. 


II 


NINTH     IVKliK. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  HAREM.' 


Reifsky's  famous  $60,003  painting,  exhibited  in  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair  to 

Over  300,000  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Monday,  t  to  5 — Exclusively  for  Ladies. 
On  view  daily,  from  8  a  m.IoioP.  m.    Admission,  25  cents. 


March  5,  1894. 


THE 


ARC  ON  AUT. 


RECENT  VERSE. 

The  Winter  Robin. 
Sursum  Corda. 
Now  is  that  sad  time  of  year 
When  no  flower  or  leaf  Is  here ; 
When  in  misty  Southern  ways 
Oriole  and  jay  have  flown, 
And  of  all  sweet  birds,  alone 
The  robin  stays. 

So  give  thanks  at  Christmas-tide  ; 
Hopes  of  spring-time  yet  abide  ! 

See,  in  spite  of  darksome  days. 
Wind  and  rain  and  bitter  chill. 
Snow,  and  sleet-hung  branches,  still 

The  robin  stays ! 
—Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


Ballad  of  Dead  Man's  Run. 
He  rode  adown  the  autumn  wood, 

A  "ia"  dark-eyed  and  brown. 
A  mountain  girl  before  him  stood 

Clad  in  a  home-spun  gown. 

"  To  ride  this  road  is  death  for  you. 
My  brother  waits  you  there ; 
My  brother  and  my  father,  too — 
You  know  the  oath  they  swear  ! " 

He  holds  her  by  one  berry-brown  wrist, 
And  by  one  berry-brown  hand  ; 

And  he  hath  laughed  at  her  and  kissed 
Her  cheek  the  sun  hath  tanned. 

"  The  feud  is  to  the  death,  sweetheart, 

But  onward  will  I  ride." 
"  And  if  you  ride  to  death,  sweetheart. 

My  place  is  by  your  side." 

And  he  hath  laughed  again  and  kissed, 
And  helped  her  with  one  hand ; 

And  they  have  rode  into  the  mist 
That  haunts  the  autumn  land. 

And  they  had  passed  by  Devil's  Den 
And  come  to  Dead  Man's  Run, 

When  in  the  brush  rose  up  two  men, 
Each  with  a  leveled  gun. 

"  Down,  down,  my  sister  ! "  cries  the  one ; 
She  gives  the  reins  a  twirl. 
The  other  shouts,  "  He  shot  my  son, 
And  now  he  steals  my  girl  ! " 

The  rifles  crack.     She  will  not  wail. 

He  will  not  cease  to  ride. 
But,  oh  !  her  face  is  pale— is  pale, 

And  the  red  blood  stains  her  side. 

"  Sit  fast ;  sit  fast  by  me,  sweetheart  ! 
The  road  is  rough  to  ride  ! " 
The  road  is  rough  by  gulch  and  bluff. 
And  her  eyes  are  wild  and  wide. 

"  Sit  fast ;  sit  fast  by  me,  sweetheart ! 
The  bank  is  steep  to  ride  ! " 
The  bank  is  steep  for  a  strong  man's  leap. 
And  she  sways  from  side  to  side. 

"  Sit  fast ;  sit  fast  by  me,  sweetheart  ! 
The  run  is  swift  to  ride  !  ** 
The  run  is  swift  with  mountain  drift, 
And  she  holds  not  to  his  side. 

Is  it  a  wash  of  the  yellow  moss, 
Or  a  drift  of  the  forest's  gold, 

The  mountain  torrent  foams  across 
For  the  dead  tree's  roots  to  hold? 

Is  it  the  bark  of  the  sycamore, 
Or  bark  of  the  white  birch-tree. 

The  mountaineer  on  the  other  shore 
Hath  followed  and  still  can  see? 

No  mountain  moss  or  leaves,  my  dears, 

No  bark  of  birchen  gray. 
But  hair  of  gold  and  face  death-cold 
The  wild  stream  bears  away. 
—Madison  Cawem  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated. 


At  the  Concert  ;  A  Wapier  Number. 
A  crash  of  the  drum  and  cymbals, 

A  long,  keen,  wailing  cry; 
A  throb  as  of  wings  of  mighty  things. 

That  with  whirring  din  sweep  by. 

They  come,  with  their  thunder- chorus, 

Vast  shapes,  of  a  stronger  race  ; 
An  alien  throng  from  some  star  of  song 

In  the  undiscovered  space. 

I  thrill  to  their  eager  calling, 
I  shrink  from  their  fierce  control ; 

They  have  pressed  and  pried  the  great  doors  wide 
That  were  closed  to  guard  my  soul. 
—Marion  Couthouy  Smith  in  March  Atlantic. 

The  Weaver  of  the  Snow. 
"The  thru  Winds  of  Winter:  the Wind of Death,  that 
Cometh  in  tumult;  the   Weaver  of  the  Snow;  tlie  Dead 
Wind,  that  is,  the  Black  Frost."— Jan  Mac  Aodh. 
From  wold  to  wold,  o'er  the  vast  uplands  drear. 
The  silent  Weaver  of  the  Snow  goes  by  : 
Scarce  is  he  heard,  scarce  heard  his  icy  sigh, 
When  from  his  polar  waste  he  draweth  near. 

Before  him  went  the  howling  wind  of  Fear ; 
Behind  him,  with  a  low  faint  perishing  cry, 
The  Black  Wind  earthward  falls  from   the  frozen  sky  : 

Dreadful,  alone,  he  weaves  ;  august,  austere. 

Far  in  the  desolate  midmost  of  the  wold 
A  little  hamlet  dusks  the  veil  of  white  ; 
Gloom-set  but  for  one  gleam  of  ruddy  light. 

The  Weaver  of  the  Snow  his  wings  doth  fold  ; 
A  brief  while  he  suspends  his  weft  of  cold  ; 

Then,  awed,  glides  darkling  onward  through  the  night. 
—  William  Sharp  in  March  Harper's. 


1 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane  ^Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Mulvany's  famous  painting, "  Custer's  Last  Rally," 
and  the  Sioux  Indians  are  attracting  many  visitors  at 
the  History  Building  on  Market  Street. 

It  seems  rather  odd,  but  up  to  date  none  of  the 
dramatic  papers  have  as  yet  accused  the  actress.  May 
Brookyn,  of  taking  her  life  as  an  advertisement. 

Cirene,  twelve  new  faces,  and  Harry  Robinson, 
who  issues  a  challenge  to  the  world  to  reproduce  his 
marvelous  feat,  are  among  the  features  announced 
for  next  week  at  the  New  Alcazar. 

F.  L.  Smith,  manager  of  "A  Glimpse  of  the 
Harem,"  has  tendered  to  the  committee  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  unemployed  the  entire  receipts  of  the 
famous  painting  on  Wednesday  next,  March  7th. 

Frederick  Warde  and  Louis  James  will  begin  their 
engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  "  Virginius" 
on  Monday  night,  March  12th,  when  Warde  will 
play  Virginius ;  Louis  James,  Appius  Claudius  ;  C. 
D.  Hermann,  Icilius  ;  and  Fanny  Bowman,  Virginia. 

"Mister  Monte  Cristo"  is  in  its  last  nights  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  on  Monday  evening 
Czibulka's  tuneful  opera,  "  Amorita,"  will  be  sung 
by  the  following  cast : 

Rita,  Carrie  Roma;  Angelo  Malanotri,  Tfllie  Salinger; 
Perpetua,  Fannie  Liddiard;  Fra  Bombardo,  Robert  Dun- 
bar ;  Lorenzi,  Ed.  N.  Knight ;  Castrucci,  Ferris  Hartman; 
Sparaccani,  Phil  Branson ;  Fortebraccio,  Alice  NeQson  ; 
Embassador  of  Morocco.  G.  Napoleoni ;  Geronimo,  Ed. 
Torpi ;  Asinelli,  J.  P.  Wilson  ;  Beppo,  Edith  Woodthorpe. 

"The  Hoolah"  is  announced  to  be  given  at  the 
Tivoli  on  Monday,  March  12th. 

William  Greer  Harrison's  play,  "The  Prince  of 
Ulster,"  will  be  produced  at  Stockwell's  on  Monday 
night  by  James  O'Neill.  The  hero,  enacted  by  Mr. 
O'Neill,  is  Shane  O'Neill,  Prince  of  Ulster,  and  the 
play  is  a  romantic  historical  drama  founded  on  his 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  English.  Four 
of  the  acts  are  laid  in  Ireland,  and  the  fifth  is  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  O'Neill  makes  an 
impassioned  appeal  for  his  country.  The  play  is 
written  in  blank  verse,  and  special  incidental  music 
has  been  composed  for  it  by  H.  J.  Stewart. 

The  dramatic  and  dialect  recital  given  by  Mrs. 
Waldo  Richards,  a  few  nights  ago,  was  so  success- 
ful in  every  way  and  there  have  been  so  many  calls 
for  a  repetition  of  it,  that  Mrs.  Richards  has  been 
prevailed  on  to  give  a  second  recital.  It  will  take 
place  in  the  Maple  Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  next 
Monday  evening,  March  5th,  at  the  fashionable 
hour  of  half-past  eight,  and  an  admirable  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented.  Mrs.  Richards  is  a  lady 
of  highly  cultivated  intelligence,  and  has  a  natural 
ability  in  interpretation,  which  has  been  admirably 
developed. 

The  engagement  of  the  Palmer  stock  company  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  comes  to  an  end  next  Saturday 
night,  and  for  their  last  week  they  have  prepared  a 
varied  programme.  On  Monday  night  and  at  the 
Saturay  matin6e  the  character  comedy,  "A  Pair  of 
Spectacles,"  will  be  given,  preceded  by  a  one-act 
play  by  Miss  Louise  Veiller,  of  this  city,  entitled 
"Keeping  Up  Appearances."  "The  Dancing 
Girl"  will  be  repeated  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  nights  ;  "Alabama"  will  be  given  on 
Friday  night ;  and  at  the  farewell  performance  on 
Saturday  night  the  play  will  be  "  Saints  and  Sinners." 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  performance 
of  a  Greek  play  in  this  city  in  May  by  the  students 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  play  selected 
isthe  "  CEdipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles,  and  it  is 
purposed  to  repeat  in  every  particular  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  tragedy  at  Harvard  some  years 
ago.  Mr.  George  Riddle,  who  was  an  instructor  at 
Harvard  at  that  time  and  took  the  title-idle,  may  be 
in  San  Francisco  when  the  play  is  given,  and  has 
promised  the  Berkeley  students  every  assistance  in 
his  power.  The  Loring  Club  will  furnish  a  chorus  of 
sixty  voices,  and  the  orchestra  will  consist  of  thirty- 
five  pieces.  The  faculty  of  the  university  is  enthusi- 
astic in  the  matter,  and  Professor  Gayley  will  write  a 
prologue  and  the  Greek  department  will  see  that 
the  properties  are  historically  correct.  The  play 
will,  of  course,  be  given  in  English  translation,  and 
the  music  will  be  that  written  by  Professor  Payne, 
musical  instructor  at  Harvard. 


DCCXLVr^Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

March  4,  1894. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Fried  Soft-Shell  Crabs. 

Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelaise.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Asparagus.     Green  Peas. 

Roast  Chickens. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Snow  Pudding.     Orange  Cake. 

Coffee. 

Snow  Pudding. — Six  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 

a  little  salt,  six  tablespoon fuls  of  corn  starch,  juice  of  one 

lemon,  one  quart  of  water.     Dissolve  the  com  starch  in  a 

little  cold  water,  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over  it.    Add 

the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff,  stir  well,  set  in  a  double 

boiler,  cook  ten  minutes.     Turn  into  a  mold,  and  put  away 

to  harden.     Make  a  steamed  custard  for  sauce  of  the  yolks 

of  the  eggs,  a  pint  or  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  two-thirds  of 

a  cup  of  sugar,  anfl  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla      Turn  the 

pudding  when  hard    into   a    dish,  and   pour   the  custard 

around  it  before  serving. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


JjggggH  Ai GUINEA A  BOS." ;  | 


TASTELESS-EFFECTUAL 

FOE  A 

DISORDERED  LIVER 

Taken  as  directed  these  famous  Pills  will 

Erove  marvellous  restoratives  to  all  enfeebled 
:•'  the  above  or  kindred  diseases. 

25  Cents  a  Box, 

but  generally  recognized  in  England  and.  in 
fact  throughout  the  world  to  be  "worth  a 
guinea  a  box."  for  the  reason  that  they 
WILL  CURE  a  wide  runjje  ofcom- 
plalnta,  and  that  they  have  saved  to  many 
sufferers  not  merely  one  but  many  guineas,  in 
doctors'  bills. 

Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 

Of  all  druggists.    Price  25  cents  a  box. 

New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  Si. 


They're  All   Right ! 


Lovell  Diamond  Cycles 

AT  THE  FAIR. 

See  the  '94  Models.  Latest  and  Best 


Space   1,   Avenue  B, 
Liberal  Arts  Building. 


SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

414-116-418  Front  Street,  S.  F. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large   Dining-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien   Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE   AND    MANUFACTURER   OF  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schillinger'g  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
"Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  'who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings .  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nnts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
845,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  Buch  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  36,  Argonaut  Office. 


BOnNTESTELIj     cfe    C^O. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


$35L000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


HIS 


.Er^25S£.Vi  401-403  Sansome  St. 


Country  Place 

--A-T- 

GORTE  MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals.  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOIJXn  BE  A  GBAXD  PLACE  FOB  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  hand  ome 

profit    on    the  .low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY    TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-230  Montgomery  St.,  Mais  Building,  S.  F. 


Parisian  New  Perfumes. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


AMARYLLIS  DU  JAPOX. 

VIOLET  TES   ROYALES. 

HELIOPHAR-HELEXIA. 

The  Perfection  of  Refinement  in  Perfumery. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  receipt  of  15  cents,  ire  will  mall  fre«*  a  sample  vial. 

DELETTREZ  AGENCY,  41-43  Warren  St.,  New 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work,    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  yon, 
bnt  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CAUFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 
January  z,  1893. 

William  Alvobd President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

">  CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M,  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cask  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valhntine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
tug  business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital St.OOO.OOO 

Assets 2,633,328 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 

Crrv  Office:  General  Office: 

501  Montgomery  Street.  401  Montgomery  Street. 


jM+*pk. 
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THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDED 

a  strictly  reliable  high  grade  bicycle 
and  have  liberally  recognized  "the 
way   in  which   their  demands  have 

V*        BICYCLES 

"HIGHEST  GRADE  GUARANTEED  WHEELS.* 

Catalogue  free  at  any  Rambler  Apencv  or  by 
mad  for  two  3-cent  stamps. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago.       Boston.      Washington.      New  York. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
BEST! 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

CM"  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  "WEBER  &  CO. 

Poit  and  Stockton  StB.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  That  girl  in  the  play  did  the  dude  to 
Wagleigh — "Who  was  the  dude?" — 


Tagleigh- 
perfection." 
Halle. 

Feeling  poor:  "  Lend  me  ten,  Fweddie."  "Can't 
do  it ;  I've  just  been  jilted  by  a  girl  worth  half  a  mill- 
ion."— Life. 

He—"  Didn't  you  see  me  on  the  street  to-day  ?  I 
saw  you  twice."  She — "I  never  notice  people  in 
that  condition." — Puck. 

Old  lady — "My  friend,  are  you  a  Christian?" 
Beggar — "  Well,  mum,  no  one  has  ever  accused  me 
of  workin'  Sunday." — New  York  Weekly. 

Tommy — "Paw,  what  is  a  braggart?"  Mr. 
Figg — "  He  is  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  his  real 
opinion  of  himself." — Indianapolis  Journal, 

T/te  office-boy — "  Mr.  Jenkins  has  been  in  to  col- 
lect his  bill."  Mr.  Short — "Has  he?  Confound 
Jenkins  1  That's  a  fad  of  his — trying  to  collect  bills." 
— Puck. 

Kate — "Why  does  Mr.  Liltlebrain  stutter  so?" 
Jane — "  Oh,  somebody  told  him  he  ought  to  think  be- 
fore he  speaks,  and  he  is  trying  to  follow  the  advice." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  the  museum  restaurant :  Waiter  (to  the  two- 
headed  wonder) — "  We  have  beef,  mutton,  hammen- 
eggs,  and  pork  chops  for  dinner.  Now,  don't  all 
speak  at  once  !  " — Truth. 

Downer — "  I  am  glad  it  is  good  form  not  to  wear 
a  watch  with  a  dress-suit."  Upper  —  "Why?" 
Downer — "  Because  I  never  have  my  watch  and  my 
dress-suit  at  the  same  time." — Life. 

The  poet's  wife—"  They  say  that  poetry  is  a  drug 
on  the  market."  The  poet — "  Nonsense  I  If  you'd 
ever  sold  any  poetry  and  bought  any  drugs,  you'd 
know  the  difference." — Harlem  Life. 

Justice  (severely) — "  How  could  you,  sir,  be  so 
mean  as  to  swindle  people  that  put  confidence  in 
you?  "  Prisoner — "  Well,  judge,  I'll  make  it  worth 
something  to  yer  if  you'll  tell  me  how  to  work  them  as 
don't." — Life. 

Satan's  little  joke  :  Shade — "  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  a  New  York  alderman."  Satan — 
"  That  makes  no  difference.  You  may  have  been  a 
big  gun  on  earth,  but  you  don't  cut  any  ice  down 
here." — Puck. 

Editor — "  What  can  I  do  for  you,  miss?"  *'  Oh, 
please  may  I  examine  your  waste-paper  basket  ?  I 
know  a  man  who  sends  you  poems  and  whose  feel- 
ings toward  me  I  should  like  to  ascertain." — Flic- 
gende  Blatter. 

Philosopher — "  And  so  you  belong  to  a  society 
called  the  Progress  Club?  Ah,  this  is  a  grand,  a 
glorious  age  I  By  the  way,  what  do  you  do  at  your 
Progress  Club  ?  "  Sweet  girl — ' '  We  play  progressive 
euchre." —  Good  News. 

Anti-tobacco  :  Folger — ' '  Who  planned  Morgan's 
house?"  Mason— "His  wife.  You  can't  come 
from  the  smoking-room  into  the  rest  of  the  house 
without  going  in  the  open  "air  and  passing  through 
the  conservatory." — Life, 

Dolly — "  The  wretch  !  And  so  he  has  been  pro- 
posing to  both  of  us?"  Polly — "It  seems  so." 
Dolly—' '  I  wish  we  could  think  of  some  fearful  way 
to  punish  him."  Polly — "  1  have  an  idea."  Dolly — 
"What  is  it?"    Polly—"  You  marry  him."—  Truth. 

Young  husband — "I  think  I  shall  have  to  go  out 
to  -  night,  my  dear.  I  have  an  appointment." 
Young  wife — "Oh,  Tom,  what  is  it?"  Young 
husband — "An  appointment  with  my  tailor,  love. 
He  is  to  call  here  to-night  to  collect  his  bill." — Life. 

Man  of  fashion  (reading  in  a  newspaper  that  a 
village  school-master  had  shot  himself  because  he 
could  not  pay  a  debt  of  fifty  marks) — "Ridiculous! 
Why,  if  I  were  to  shoot  myself  for  every  fifty  marks 
that  1  owe,  I  should  be  kept  at  it  all  the  year 
round  !  " — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Miss  Highflier — "Oh,  Mr.  Sappy,  how  nice  it 
was  of  you  to  name  your  new  hunter  after  me  ! 
What  is  she  like?"  Young  Sappy— "  Well,  she's  a 
regular  stunner,  Miss  Highflier.  Not  much  to  look 
at,  don't-cher-know,  but  very  fast."  (And  he  can  not 
make  out  why  she  is  so  cool  to  him  now.) — Vogue. 

"Are  you  the  celebrated  Mme.  Bombaston  ?  "  he 
asked,  after  he  had  climbed  four  flights  of  stairs  and 
was  admitted  into  a  mysterious  apartment.  "  Yes, ' 
replied  the  bizarre-looking  personage  who  had  re- 
ceived him,  "The  great  clairvoyant?"  "Yes." 
"And  you  foretell  the  future?"  "Yes."  "And 
read  the  mind?"  "  Yes."  "  And  unfold  the  past?" 
"  Yes,  yes."  "  Then,"  said  the  visitor,  as  be  took  a 
roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  eagerly,  "  tell  me  what  it 
was  my  wife  asked  me  to  bring  home  for  her  to- 
night 1 " — Bazar. 


■  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841   Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


Stwdman's  Soothing  Powders  for  fifty  years  the 
most  popular  English  remedy  for  teething  babies  and 
feverish  children. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chieago,1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &  CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars, 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    123   Market  St.,   San 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  KLAUBER  &  DEVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1004 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.»0 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Razar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.86 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonant  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Hall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  DIppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof. HaB  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion 1b  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  1b  the 
finest  in  the  city.     Secure  accommodations 


in  advance  by  telegraphing 
THE 


PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The 

eower  has  no 

second  chance.     I  f 

you  would  at  first  suc- 

'  ceed,  be  sure  and  start  with  > 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  ISM 

\ contains  the  sum  and  substance/, 
t  of  the  latest  farming  knowl- 
.  edge.   Every  planter  should  1 
have  It.    Sent  free. 
D.M.Ferry&Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 
Telephone  No.  101. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  si,  Steuart  Street  and  34*  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  who  sees  them.  They  are 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port- 
able to  snip  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  by  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  is  Imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 
strength  than  any  other  stone.     Apply  to 

R.  F.  ROBERTSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,   Los  Oatog.  Cal. 
N.  CLARK  &  SONS,  17  and  19  Spear  Street, 
San  Franrluon,     Telephone   771. 


4  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas-Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 


Tfie  MonareA  of 

§reakfas-r  foods 

THEJ0HN.T. CUTTING  CO,  S0LEAGENT5 
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Vol.  XXXIV.       No.  n. 


San  Francisco,   March    12,    1894. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— TJu  Argonaut  {titU  trade-marked)  is  fn ti- 
llshed every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing-  Com- 
/any.  Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year ;  six  montiis,  S2.23  ,"  three  montlis.  Si. 50  ; 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
■within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.     City  subscribers  served  by  Ct " 


at  S4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies, free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  tlie  San  Francisco 
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Mr.  Gladstone  has  bequeathed  to  Lord  Rosebery  the  duty 
of  bringing  the  House  of  Lords  into  touch  with  the  times. 
It  is  a  grave  duty,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  difficult  one. 
Still  England  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  Mr.  Gladstone's 
successor  deprives  this  ancient  relic  of  the  Tudor  age  of  its 
power  for  mischief.  Delay  or  temporizing  now  may  involve 
bloodshed  hereafter. 

The  origin  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  lost  in  the  night  of 
time.  It  undoubtedly  existed  six  hundred  years  ago,  much 
in  the  shape  which  it  wears  to-day.  When  history  began  to 
be  fairly  written  out,  it  consisted  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  with  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four 
bishops.  The  number  of  temporal  peers  has  varied  ;  that 
of  the  spiritual  peers  has  remained  the  same,  except  in 
Cromwell's  time,  when  the  right  of  bishops  and  archbishops 


to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  challenged.  It  is  popu- 
larly supposed  that  the  peers  represent  the  ancient  nobility 
of  England  ;  but  there  are  only  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  whose  titles  go  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  four  whose  patents  date  from  the  fourteenth. 
Of  the  559  peers  who  are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to-day,  319  were  created  in  the  present  century.  It 
is  the  practice  in  England  to  raise  ex-prime  ministers  to  the 
peerage,  and  the  same  compliment  is  sometimes  paid  to 
retiring  judges  or  diplomats  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves. The  upper  house  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  for  broken-down  public  men — a  refuge  in  which 
they  can  spend  a  tranquil  old  age  in  slumberous  and  pomp- 
ous ease. 

Besides  the  English  peers,  the  House  of  Lords  contains 
sixteen  Scottish  and  twenty-eight  Irish  representative  peers, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  peerages  of  those  countries.  The 
Scotch  peers  sit  for  one  Parliament  only,  the  Irish  peers  for 
life.  Although  the  law  declares  that  these  representative 
peers  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  they  are 
not  expected  to  take  part  in  public  business,  and,  in  fact, 
they  are  seldom  seen  in  their  seats.  This  involves  the  less 
inconvenience,  as  three  peers  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  peers  who  are  absent  can  vote  by 
proxy.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  prime  minister, 
he  always  carried  proxies  enough  in  his  pocket  to  pass  any 
measure  through  the  Lords. 

Delolme  and  other  writers  on  the  British  Constitution 
make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  while  the  House  of  Com- 
mons represents  the  people  of  England,  the  House  of  Lords 
represents  property  and  the  church.  The  institution  is  a  relic 
of  the  time  when  land  voted  as  well  as  men  and  the  clergy 
were  better  than  other  men,  even  in  matters  secular.  These 
mediseval  notions  have  been  abandoned  as  obsolete  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  but  they  still  survive  in 
England.  To  us  it  seems  monstrous  that  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  non-sentient  object  like  an  estate  should 
have  a  vote  on  laws  governing  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
or  that  a  clergyman  should  have  a  vested  right  to  decide  a 
question  of  currency  or  tariffs.  Such  practices  carry  us  back 
to  the  days  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  administered  the  affairs 
of  France  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  burned  Joan  of  Arc  at  the 
stake.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  English,  who  are  so 
sensible  and  practical  a  people  in  other  respects,  should  cling 
to  nonsensical  usages  which  are  as  absurd  as  trial  by  battle 
or  the  peine  forte  et  dure.  But  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
British  people  are  stubbornly  opposed  to  any  change. 

Until  this  century  there  never  was  a  House  of  Peers  in 
France,  though  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the  States 
General  were  called  together,  the  nobles  claimed  the  right  of 
sitting  by  themselves.  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  England,  and  was  a  devout  admirer  of  English 
institutions,  established  a  French  House  of  Peers,  whose 
members  held  patents  from  the  crown ;  but  when  they 
undertook  to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  Villele  swamped 
them  by  creating  seventy-six  new  peers  at  a  single  stroke. 
Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen  king,  professed  no  love  for  the 
aristocracy,  and  he  started  the  fashion  of  life  peerages, 
which  answered  very  well,  and  redeemed  the  House  of  Peers 
from  becoming  a  body  of  imbeciles.  The  plan  struck  Lord 
Palmerston  favorably,  and  he  proposed  to  follow  it  in 
England  by  creating  Sir  James  Parke  a  life  peer  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Wensleydale.  But  the  law  lords  decided  that 
there  was  no  warrant  for  the  innovation,  and  that  the  title  of 
a  peer  could  not  die  with  him  if  he  had  male  heirs.  The 
effect  has  been  that  no  commoner  is  now  raised  to  the  peer- 
age unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  an  estate  sufficient  to 
support  his  descendants  in  the  style  which  their  rank  calls  for. 

Lord  Rosebery  may  feel  some  embarrassment  at  having 
to  compass  the  abolition  of  a  body  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  will  probably  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  letting  the 
House  of  Lords  stand,  but  by  stinting  its  hereditary  feature. 
Parliament  is  all  powerful ;  it  may  authorize  the  creation  of 
life  peerages  by  letters  patent ;  and  commoners,  who,  under 
the  present  system,  would  be  made  hereditary  peers  might 
be  appointed  peers  for  life.     According  to  the  present  rale 


!  of  mortality  among  the  peers,  this  plan  would,  in  the  course 
I  of  a  century,  reduce  the  hereditary  peers  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  body,  especially  if  the  Irish  and  Scotch  peers 
were  knocked  out,  as  would  probably  be  the  case.  If  the 
peers  by  birth  did  not  die  fast  enough,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  Villeie  em- 
ployed in  1826  and  Earl  Grey  in  1832.  A  few  hundred  life 
peers  might  be  appointed.  In  that  event,  the  House  of 
Lords  would  become  a  mere  senate,  which  might  be  a  useful 
body  ;  and  the  incongruous  features  of  the  present  system 
would  disappear. 


In  the  various  comments  made  by  other  journals  on  the 
Argonauts  advocacy  of  flogging  brutal  criminals,  we  have 
been  struck  by  the  extreme  tender-heartedness  of  the  aver- 
age editor.  One  would  think,  from  the  shrinking  delicacy 
they  display  about  the  subject,  that  corporal  punishment  had 
disappeared  from  these  United  States.  But  this  we  can 
scarcely  believe.  In  the  infantile  period  there  are  still  many 
millions  of  young  Americans  of  both  sexes  who  are  assidu- 
ously spanked  by  flushed  and  justly  irritated  American 
mammas  ;  in  the  adolescent  period  there  are  equal  numbers 
of  American  boys  who  are  soundly  thrashed  by  grim  and 
angered  American  papas.  Yet  the  victims  of  both  spanking 
and  thrashing  do  not  seem  to  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  it 
improves  them,  and  those  children  who  are  properly  disci- 
plined grow  into  valuable  members  of  the  community.  Out 
of  the  nearly  seventy  millions  of  people  in  this  country, 
probably  nineteen-twentieths  received  physical  correction 
during  childhood  and  adolescence.  In  other  words,  sixty-six 
million  five  hundred  thousand  have  been  spanked.  It  did 
not  degrade  them.  Criminals  are  in  a  state  of  moral 
infancy.  Why  should  physical  correction  degrade  them  ? 
Are  they  too  good  for  that  which  was  good  for  all 
of  us  who  were  healthy  (and  therefore  headstrong)  American 
boys? 

In  Professor  Lombroso's  work,  "  Les  Applications  de 
I' Anthropologic  Criminelle,"  a  whole'chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  of  New  York.  He  warmly  praises 
it,  as  does  also  M.  Dubois  in  the  Revue  Pe'nitentiaire,  and  it 
has  served  as  a  model  for  reformatories  in  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  This 
institution  was  attacked  by  a  sensational  newspaper  in  New 
York  city  some  time  ago.  Charges  of  "cruelty  and  in- 
humanity" were  made  against  its  officers.  A  legislative 
investigation  was  made.  The  gravamen  of  the  charges  of 
"cruelty"  made  by  the  sensational  newspaper  was  that  the 
practice  of  "  paddling,"  or  spanking,  prevailed  in  the  re- 
formatory. This  completely  upset  the  gravity  of  the  New- 
York  legislators,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  spanked  in 
infancy.  Most  of  us  have  been.  The  charges  of  the  sensa- 
tional newspaper  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  their  report  for  1S93,  the  officers  of  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory defend  their  methods,  and  say  : 

"  It  seems  that  after  every  possible  means  of  securing 
good  conduct  has  been  tried,  there  still  remains  a  small 
percentage  of  refractory  persons  who  will  not  obey  the  rules. 
For  these,  some  form  of  physical  punishment  was  found 
necessary,  and  *  paddling,'  or  spanking,  was  selected  as  the 
most  efficient.  The  spanking  treatment,  if  wisely  used, 
neither  tends  to  physical  degeneration,  nor  contributes  to  a 
sense  of  moral  degradation.  On  the  contrary,  the  records 
are  replete  with  instances  where  a  trifling  spanking  has 
initiated  a  course  of  improved  conduct  and  better  character- 
growth."  m 

While  the  Argonaut  cordially  agrees  with  this  report,  it 
will,  doubtless,  be  condemned  by  the  tender-hearted  editors 
and  other  sentimental  persons  who  have  been  criticising  us. 
To  them  we  have  only  this  to  say — let  their  theories,  like 
their  charity,  begin  at  home.  If  they  do  not  believe  in 
physical  correction,  let  them  lay  down  the  law  to  that  effect 
in  their  own  nurseries.  If  whipping  in  reformatories  is 
cruel,  if  flogging  in  penitentiaries  is  brutal,  then  spanking 
in  nurseries  is  inhuman.  Let  it  be  abolished — but  only  in 
the  homes  of  the  sentimentalists,  be  it  understood.  Else- 
where, throughout  this  broad  land,  we  hope  and   tru 
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spanking  will  prevail.  And  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  when 
the  Creator  endowed  the  human  race  with  gluteal  muscles, 
he  had   other   purposes   in  view  beside   purely  locomotor 


From  the  fair  city  of  Montreal  comes  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  discordant  cries 
of  angered  combatants.  In  fact,  they  are  experiencing 
what  their  impulsive  co-religionists  beyond  seas  would  call 
a  "  bit  of  a  ruction."  In  the  favored  land  of  Canada  an  inti- 
mate and  fatherly  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  politics  is 
exercised  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  educational  affairs  re- 
ceive that  close  attention  which  is  openly  advocated  in  this 
country  wherever  the  church  feels  strong  enough  to  risk 
open  advocacy.  Under  the  special  care  and  protection  of 
the  church  in  Montreal  is  the  Laval  University — a  college 
representing  the  Roman  equivalent  for  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  this  country.  It  is  at  Laval  University 
that  the  present  domestic  strife  is  being  waged.  The  pro- 
fessors complain  that  the  equipment  of  the  university  is 
wretchedly  inadequate,  even  for  that  curious  variety  of  edu- 
cation permitted  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  there  are  dark, 
distressing  rumors  that  the  funds  belonging  to  the  university 
are  not  expended  for  the  benefit  of  that  institution,  but  are 
in  some  mysterious  manner  dissipated  before  they  reach  the 
college  treasury.  In  less  hallowed  precincts  it  would  be 
called  by  another  name  that  would  sound  harshly  within  the 
walls  of  the  church. 

One  source  of  income  has  been  from  the  toll  paid  for 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  faithful.  The 
heavy  hand  of  death  falls  upon  those  of  the  true  faith  as 
well-  as  upon  the  scoffers  outside  the  temple,  and  masses 
must  be  celebrated  for  their  souls  if  they  are  ever  to  be  re- 
leased from  purgatory.  This  would  be  a  pecuniary  hardship 
had  not  the  church  authorities,  in  their  pious  wisdom,  quoted 
masses  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  This 
places  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  heaven  is  made 
accessible  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  No  man  is  so 
poor  that  he  can  not  afford  one  or  two  masses  at  this  price 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  deceased  ancestor.  But  this 
very  generosity  has  been  a  source  of  embarrassment.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  and,  under  ecclesiastical 
limitations,  each  priest  has  a  capacity  of  only  one  mass  of 
guaranteed  finish  and  efficiency  per  day.  As  the  number 
of  the  priests  is  limited,  and  the  number  of  the  faith- 
ful who  die  and  require  masses  practically  unlimited, 
it  was  a  mathematical  necessity  that  the  supply  would 
in  time  be  exhausted,  and  extraordinary  measures  would 
have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  output. 
When  the  crisis  came,  and  orders  for  masses,  accompanied 
by  the  cash,  continued  to  pour  in  after  the  available  supply 
had  been  exhausted,  the  situation  was  indeed  difficult.  To 
continue  to  receive  orders,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  when 
they  could  not  fill  them,*was  to  risk  discovery  and  the  con- 
sequent besmirching  of  the  church's  reputation  for  square 
dealing.  On  the  other  hand,  to  shut  down  the  mass 
foundry  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  church's  claim  of  infallibility  ;  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  it  would  be  turning  away  from  the 
church  a  possible  source  of  revenue,  and  thereby  impairing 
its  usefulness  as  God's  chosen  instrument  of  salvation. 

In  this  dilemma  the  authorities  bethought  themselves  of 
the  poor,  starveling  missionary  priests  in  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine, and  other  dark  corners  of  the  earth.  The  number  of 
the  faithful  in  these  localities  being  extremely  limited,  and 
their  ability  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  masses  being  even 
more  limited,  the  demand  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the 
missionaries  in  practice  and  in  pin-money.  Arrangements 
were  therefore  made  to  farm  out  to  these  missionaries  the 
surplus  demand  for  masses  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  a 
mass,  the  remaining  ten  cents  being  retained  as  a  commis- 
sion for  obtaining  the  order.  Thus  the  church  was  enabled 
to  satisfy  its  customers,  and  the  batteries  of  all  the  priests  in 
heathendom  were  trained  on  the  throne  of  grace  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  deceased  faithful  of  Canada.  The  scheme  was  a 
good  one  in  many  ways,  and,  on  the  principle  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  it  is  probably  wholly  justifiable.  The 
suffering  missionaries  were  supplied  with  a  new  source  of 
revenue,  the  church  held  on  to  the  stray  pence  that  had 
threatened  to  slip  through  her  fingers,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  masses  to  go  around  among  the  faithful.  True,  the  crit- 
ical might, object  to  the  even  justice  of  the  expedient. 
Whether  the  tortured  souls  in  Purgatory  are  treated  just 
right  in  having  a  mass  from  Patagonia  or  the  banks  of  the 
Congo  palmed  off  on  them  as  the  simon-pure  Montreal 
article,  is  open  to  question.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that 
legal  proceedings  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  in  substituting  a  mass  of  a  different  make  from  that 
originally  contracted  for. 

But  all  this  is  beside  the  main  question.     Its  chief  interest 

ariset  from  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  ten-cent  commission 

,s  decreed  by  Papal  bull  to  go  to  Laval  University.     This, 

according  to  the  statisticians,  would  amount  to  six  thousand 


dollars  or  more  a  year,  and  this  six  thousand  dollars  or 
more  the  university  authorities  declare  they  have  not  been 
getting.  There  is  really  little  room  for  dispute  on  this  point, 
as  the  church  authorities  admit  it.  They  claim,  however, 
that  the  commission,  being  a  compensation  for  work  actually 
performed  by  them,  belongs  to  them  and  not  to  the  uni- 
versity. And,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the  Papal  bull, 
they  express  a  sentiment«in  regard  to  the  bull  similar  to  that 
expressed  by  Vanderbilt  in  regard  to  the  people,  or  by  Boss 
McKane  in  regard  to  the  New  York  supreme  court.  In 
the  meantime,  the  students,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
threaten  to  leave  the  university  in  a  body  unless  the  equip- 
ment is  improved.  It  is  a  very  pretty  fight,  and  its  develop- 
ment will  be  watched  with  interest  by  those  interested  in  the 
proposition  that  a  portion  of  the  public-school  funds  in  this 
country  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


A  striking  object-lesson  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  last  Wednesday.  The  meeting  had  been 
called  to  get  the  views  of  the  general  public  as  to  the  water 
rates  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  fifteen  hundred  invitations  had 
been  sent  out  to  citizens  asking  them  to  call  and  state 
whether  they  would  like  to  have  their  water  bills  reduced. 
The  deep  interest  in  the  subject  was  shown  by  about  one 
hundred  responding.  The  board  was  addressed  by  a  poli- 
tician, who  called  upon  the  supervisors  to  redeem  their 
pledge  made  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts  ;  by  a  pro- 
fessional agitator,  who  freely  accused  the  water  company, 
the  supervisors,  and  everybody  connected  with  water  rates 
of  venality  and  corruption  ;  several  more  politicians,  who 
admitted  having  assisted  in  drafting  the  demagogic  and  dis- 
honest pledge  ;  more  professional  agitators ;  and  a  Chinese 
laundryman,  who  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  would  like  to 
pay  less  for  water  for  his  laundry. 

The  solid  business  element  in  the  community  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  The  opinion  of  this  element  of 
the  community — that  the  growth  of  the  city  would  be  re- 
tarded by  a  further  reduction  of  rates — had  already  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  supervisors,  and  it  was  considered  unneces- 
sary to  reiterate  it.  The  city  is  spreading  out  over  the  hills 
in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula — the  highland  districts 
— and  in  order  that  this  part  of  the  city  should  be  supplied 
with  water,  expensive  extensions  and  improvements  will  be 
necessary.  A  reduction  of  rates  will  inevitably  prevent 
these  improvements  being  made,  and  will  effectually  retard 
the  growth  of  this  part  of  the  city.  The  people  who  would 
make  their  residences  and  .  build  homes  on  these  higher 
levels  will  be  compelled  to  look  elsewhere,  and  will  be  driven 
across  the  bay  to  Oakland  and  other  suburban  towns.  The 
carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  and  general  laborers  who 
might  have  obtained  employment  in  building  houses  will  be 
left  without  work,  and  must  join  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed, or  go  elsewhere  for  remunerative  employment.  The 
strife  against  the  water  company  waged  by  the  politicians 
and  the  professional  agitators  is  not  only  dishonest,  but  it 
menaces  the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  people  are  becoming 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  progress  is  impeded  by  a  handful  of 
destructionists,  and  at  the  next  election  will  punish  those 
who  bow  down  to  the  senseless  cry  against  capital  and  in- 
dustry. 

About  one  hundred  appeared  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  water  committee.  This  shows  a  very  languid  interest 
among  the  thousands  of  rate-payers.  They  evidently  care 
very  little  for  the  heroic  achievements  of  those  supervisors 
who  pose  as  "public-spirited."  The  sentiment  of  gratitude 
to  a  supervisor,  when  spread  out  over  the  entire  population, 
spreads  out  very  thin,  indeed.  But  if  there  are  scores  of 
thousands  of  rate-payers,  there  are  thousands  of  stockholders. 
A  man  who  has  had  his  income  reduced  by  a  "  public- 
spirited"  supervisor  will  be  apt  to  remember  that  official. 
And  he  will  remember  him  very  keenly  for  a  very  long  time. 


The  hard  times  are  teaching  new  lessons.  Most  people 
are  economizing  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  a 
shrinkage  in  their  incomes  ;  but  others,  whose  incomes  have 
not  shrunk,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  cry  of  hard  times  to 
curtail  the  pay  of  their  dependents  and  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures which  used  to  give  bread  to  the  working-class.  House- 
holders with  fixed  incomes,  whose  purchasing  power  has 
been  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  business  de- 
pression, are  going  round  boasting  that  they  have  reduced 
their  household  expenses,  "  in  order  to  set  an  example  of 
economy." 

This  is  all  false  philosophy  and  false  morals.  In  times 
like  the  present,  no  one  should  curtail  his  ordinary  ex- 
penses if  he  can  afford  them,  because,  by  so  doing,  he  will 
aggravate  the  condition  of  the  class  that  is  suffering.  He 
owes  it  to  his  less  fortunate  fellows  to  spend  the  money  he 
has  as  freely  as  he  did  when  times  were  flush.  Every 
household  economy  which  is  not  dictated  by  necessity  takes 
the  bread  out  of  some  poor  person's  mouth.  A  lady  who 
takes  credit  to  herself  for  running  her  house  with  one  serv- 
ant  less,  when    she   could    afford   to    keep    her,    robs   that 


servant  of  her  subsistence.  Families  which  stop  entertain- 
ing and  wear  their  old  clothes,  when  their  income  has 
suffered  no  diminution,  are  really  making  the  poor — the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  fruiterer,  the  dressmaker, 
and  the  seamstress — bear  the  burde,n  of  the  present  crisis, 
instead  of  helping  them  through  with  it. 

These  are  times  when  those  who  have  money  should  spend 
it,  not  in  extravagance  or  folly,  but  in  all  manner  of  ways 
which  will  furnish  employment  to  those  who  depend  on  their 
daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread.  A  dollar  spent  now  will 
go  further  than  a  dollar  usually  does,  and  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  doing  more  good  than  a  dollar  can  generally  accom- 
plish. Instead  of  discharging  servants,  the  rich  should  keep 
those  they  have,  and  hire  more  if  they  can.  Instead  of 
practicing  economies  by  way  of  example,  the  man  whose  in- 
come is  unimpaired  should  set  the  example  of  a  large  and 
liberal  expenditure  so  as  to  feed  more  mouths.  It  is  said — 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  story  is  true — that  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt was  lately  advised  to  cut  down  the  wages  on  the  one 
hundred  thousand  men  who  are  employed  on  his  railroads, 
on  the  ground  that  in  such  .hard  times  the  men  would  rather 
keep  their  jobs  at  a  reduced  rate  of  pay  than  quit,  and  that 
he  answered  :  "  It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that  when 
the  Central  has  stopped  dividends."  That  is  the  true  spirit. 
If  more  men  acted  on  such  principles,  the  suffering  from  the 
present  crisis  would  be  less  cruel  than  it  is. 

Hard  times  strike  the  lower  classes  with  great  severity. 
A  merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  contractor,  or  a  high-priced 
clerk  makes  but  little  change  in  his  living.  He  drinks  less 
wine ;  he  smokes  fewer  high-priced  cigars  ;  he  uses  the 
cable-cars  instead  of  a  carriage  ;  his  wife  and  daughters 
buy  fewer  gowns,  and  reduce  their  consumption  of  finery ; 
but  all  these  privations  are  rather  sentimental  than  actual ; 
they  are  not  really  felt,  and  involve  no  substantial  suffering. 
Whereas  the  workman  out  of  employment,  when  hard  times 
come,  feels  them  in  diminished  food  and  reduced  clothing. 
To  him,  and  to  his,  they  mean  cold  and  hunger.  Want  of 
money  signifies  to  them  the  deprivation  of  things  which  are 
essential  to  comfort  and  necessaries  of  life.  It  means  that 
they  shall  go  to  bed  hungry,  and  that  the  children  shall  go 
barefoot.  These  are  real  hardships  which  he  who  has  been 
well-to-do  all  his  life  can  hardly  understand. 

People  of  means  in  this  city  have  been  munificent  in  their 
gifts  to  the  unemployed  at  Golden  Gate  Park.  But  there 
are  others  suffering  beside  the  poor  toilers  who  are  digging 
out  in  the  sand-hills  at  the  park.  There  are  artisans  of  all 
kinds  out  of  work  in  this  city,  and  there  are  many  women 
workers  idle.  The  social  season  during  the  past  winter  led 
to  many  homilies  from  press  and  pulpit  on  the  sinfulness  of 
spending  money  frivolously.  But  all  the  money  spent  by 
frivolous  people  went  to  help  some  poor  people.  It  gave, 
work  to  seamstresses,  to  tailors,  to  florists,  to  cab-drivers,  to 
stablemen,  to  hostlers,  to  cooks,  to  caterers,  to  waiters,  and 
a  host  of  other  industries  allied  with  these.  If  these  moral- 
ists who  condemn  the  spending  of  money  by  frivolous 
society  people  in  hard  times  were  to  get  in  and  spend  a  little 
themselves,  the  times  would  not  be  so  hard. 


One  of  the  things  that  strikes  an  American  in  Europe  as 
being  odd  is  the  number  of  adventurers  who  prey  upon 
women.  The  black-mailing  of  women  by  men  is  a  very 
common  thing  in  Europe.  Here  it  has  been  comparatively 
rare — the  chivalric  attitude  of  the  American  man  toward 
women  has  had  its  effect  even  upon  rascals.  But  as  the 
country  grows  older,  the  struggle  for  existence  keener,  the 
crop  of  rascals  larger,  and  the  number  of  women  greater, 
that  chivalric  sentiment  seems  to  be  disappearing.  An  ugly 
sign  is  that  of  which  we  spoke  last  week — the  prevalence 
throughout  the  entire  country  of  assaults  upon  women  by 
footpads  with  intent  to  rob. 

In  the  other  line — that  of  the  adventurer  who  preys  upon 
women — an  arrest  made  in  San  Francisco  last  week  is  curi- 
ous. It  is  that  of  a  man  calling  himself  Walter  Guy  Fer- 
nald.  He  has  apparently  succeeded  in  winning  the  good 
graces  of  a  comely  widow  of  some  means  and  of  excellent 
connections  ;  he  is  accused  of  having  stolen  some  diamonds 
from  a  family  named  Jacobson,  using  the  widow's  son  as 
a  tool.  While  the  widow,  her  son,  and  her  lover  were  all 
placed  under  arrest,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  police  be- 
lieve that  Fernald,  alias  Allen,  alias  Spence,  is  the  only 
guilty  one.  The  court  decided  that  there  was  no  evidence 
incriminating  the  widow  and  her  son,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  go  free,  but  Fernald  must  stand  trial.  The  de- 
tectives, in  unearthing  his  record,  have  brought  to  light 
some  curious  facts  concerning  his  power  over  women. 
Some  years  ago  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Parker 
House,  Boston  ;  while  there  he  won  the  affections  of  a 
Western  young  woman  of  wealth,  betrayed  her,  secured 
compromising  letters  from  her,  and  then  sold  them  to  her 
for  a  large  sum,  under  threats  of  exposure.  He  was  then 
employed  by  his  uncle,  George  Mann,  whom  he  repaid  by 
eloping  to  Europe  with  his  wife.  After  he  had  secured  the 
woman's  money,  he  deserted  her.     His   next  exploit  was  in 
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Chicago,  where  he  became  so  friendly  with  a  Mrs.  Catherine 
Post  that  she  confided  eight  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
diamonds  to  hfm.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
and  the  diamonds  were  both  missing  at  the  same  time. 
The  police  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since,  until  he  now 
turns  up  in  San  Francisco,  again  complicated  with  a  widow 
and  some  diamonds. 

Considering  the  trusting  nature  of  womankind,  and  their 

propensity  to  mix  up  their  affections  with  their  funds,  it  is 

(surprising  that  there  are  not  as  many  rascals  of  the  Fernald 

I  istripe  in  America  as  in  Europe.     But  this  country  is  young. 

Under  date  of  March  7th,  dispatches  of  an  alarming 
li  nature  came  from  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  District  of 
.;  Columbia  and  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  State  of 
1  California.  From  these  dispatches  it  seems  that  "  an  army 
of  unemployed,  from  50,000  to  150,000  strong,  is  about  to 
■march  upon  the  national  capitol." 

This  is  calculated  to  make  bold  men  thoughtful,  and  to 
make  timid    men  shudder  and  turn  sick,     What   will  this 
larmy  do  when  they  get  to  Washington  ? 
I     According  to  the  dispatches  already  mentioned,  they  are 
1  to  assemble  at  Massillon,   O.,   "  officered  by   veterans   on 
horseback  from   the   Union  and  Confederate  armies,"  and 
[thence,  starting  on  March  25th,  "to  tramp  on  foot  through 
I  Pennsylvania   and   Maryland,   gathering  reinforcements  en 
•route,"  till  they  surround  the  Capitol  on  May  1st  "with  a 
hollow  square  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men." 
The  gentlemen  who   are  running  the  Washington  end  of 
■this  semi-military  snap  are  both  Californians.     It  is  really 
(remarkable  how  many  freaks,  jays,  and  cranks  this  State  ex- 
ports.     Yet  the  quantity  still  here  seems  undiminished.     One 
I  of  the  two  Californians  in  Washington,  of  whom  this  State 
(  should  be  but  is  not  proud,  is  "  Comrade  "   Redstone,  editor 
1  of  the  National  Tocsin,  and  nominee  of  the  Industrial  party 
for  President   in    1888.     The  other  Californian  has  hidden 
himself  beneath  the  title  of  colonel  and  the  name  of  Brown. 
)  Amid   the  unnumbered    herds   of   colonels  and    hordes  of 
(•Browns  that  now  roam  throughout  the  United  States,  it  is 
'  difficult  to  identify  him.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  a  colonel, 
a  Californian  colonel,  a  Californian  Colonel  Brown. 
1     "  Comrade  "  Redstone  and  "  Colonel "  Brown  are  now  en- 
gaged  in    organizing   the    unemployed  of  Washington  and 
vicinity  into  "  companies,"  which  will   go  out  and  meet  the 
grand  army  when  it  approaches  the  Federal  city. 

The  Californian  end  of  the  snap  is  run  at  Los  Angeles  by 
["General"   L.   C.    Fry.     "General"    Fry   has   about    five 
■  hundred  unemployed  men  camped  in  an   empty  warehouse 
Ion  San  Pedro  Street.     "This  is  the   First  Regiment  of  the 
I  United  States  Industrial  Army,"  said  "General"   Fry,  when 
•  interviewed  by  a  respectful  reporter  ;    "  we  have   enrolled 
Iseven  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  and  are  now  preparing 
[the  muster  rolls  for  two   more  companies.     We  want  to  be 
in  shape  to  start  for  Washington  in  a  month.     No  member 
of  the  army  is  allowed  to  solicit  public  aid  unless  he  is  pro- 
vided with  a  subscription-book  stamped  with  the  red  seal  of 
the  First   Regiment.     These  authorized  collectors  are  now 
soliciting   means   to  purchase   blankets   and   provide  army 
rations  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  Washington." 

Here  the  cloven  hoof  appears.  "General"  Fry  is  the 
same  knavish  agitator  who  was  working  the  unemployed 
proposition  in  San  Francisco  about  two  months  ago.  When 
a  camp  of  idle  tramps  existed  here  upon  the  Sand-lot,  this 
fellow  Fry  forced  himself  to  the  front,  took  charge  of  things, 
and  began  taking  up  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  his 
"fellow-workingmen."  It  was  soon  found  that  he  was  steal- 
ing funds  and  selling  supplies ;  he  had  accumulated  a  large 
quantity  of  flour  and  other  non-perishable  provisions,  donated 
by  the  charitable,  and  was  engaged  in  disposing  of  them, 
and  lining  his  pockets  with  the  proceeds.  His  fellow  tramps 
swore  out  warrants  for  his  arrest,  but  the  fellow  skipped  be- 
fore the  police  could  lay  their  hands  on  him.  Now  he  turns 
up  in  Los  Angeles  as  "  General  Fry,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  United  States  Industrial  Army."  Fellows  of  the  Fry 
kidney  ought  to  be  flogged  through  the  streets  at  the  cart's 
tail. 

This,  then,  is  the  genesis  of  the  Californian  contingent  of 
the  "  United  States  Industrial  Army."  If  the  rest  of  it  is 
like  this,  it  will  not  be  an  army  calculated  to  impress  Con- 
gress when  it  forms  its  "  hollow  square  around  the  National 
Capitol."  However,  the  army  intends  to  make  these  de- 
mands upon  Congress  : 

That  a  bill  be  instantly  passed  providing  for  the  issuing  of 
five  hundred  million  dollars  in  legal-tender  notes,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  rate  of  twenty  mill- 
ion dollars  per  month  in  constructing  roads  in  various  States. 
That  common  labor  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  day,  and  teams  and  labor  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  day. 

That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

That  the  army  be  immediately  fed. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  history  repeats  itself.     Con- 


gress has  as  yet  been  unable  to  regulate  the  price  of  labor 
or  the  hours  of  labor  except  on  public  works.  Yet  the 
11  United  States  Industrial  Army  "  expects  Congress  not  only 
to  do  this,  but  to  create  work  and  to  create  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  work.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  another  army 
that  advanced  toward  another  city  some  centuries  ago.  It 
consisted  of  about  twenty  thousand  armed  Kentish  men,  led, 
strangely  enough,  by  an  Irishman,  one  Jack  Cade.  Their 
object  was  to  "procure  redress  of  grievances."  Their  gen- 
eral held  the  same  ideas  concerning  the  thaumaturgic  powers 
of  legislation  as  are  entertained  by  "Comrade"  Redstone, 
"Colonel"  Brown,  and  "General"  Fry.  Listen  to  his 
promises  : 

"  Your  captain  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be,  in 
England,  seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  ;  the 
three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  ;  I  will  make  it  felony 
to  drink  small  beer  ;  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common." 

So  :  that  is  what  our  modern  Jack  Cades  and  their  "  army  " 
would  have.  They  wauld  have  those  of  us  who  toil  support 
those  of  them  who  do  not.  They  would  have  the  vast  mass 
of  orderly,  industrious  citizens — upon  which  the  government 
rests — raise  money  in  "  bonds "  to  pay  them  for  building 
roads  at  a  wage  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day.  There  is 
a  much  better  way  of  building  the  roads  than  that,  Messrs. 
Redstone,  Brown,  and  Fry ;  it  is  to  build  them  with 
the  toil  of  your  army  at  a  wage  of  nothing  per  day. 
And  that  is  the  rate  they  will  receive  if  the  "army" 
ever  gets  to  Washington.  The  city  of  Washington  is 
on  Federal  territory,  and  controlled  by  Federal  laws. 
The  temporizing,  shuffling,  and  weakness  of  State  govern- 
ments in  dealing  with  labor  questions  do  not  affect  it.  The 
presence  of  such  a  body  of  men  around  the  Capitol  would 
imply  coercion.  It  would  be  rebellion.  There  have  been 
in  this  country  before,  not  a  generation  ago,  many  scores  of 
thousands  of  men  in  captivity,  held  in  prison  camps.  It 
could  readily  be  managed  again.  The  "  United  States  In- 
dustrial Army"  could  easily  be  made  instead  an  industrious 
army,  and  the  great  interstate  boulevard  could  be  constructed 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

But  alas  !  As  Mr.  Ingalls  would  say,  this  is  only  an  iri- 
descent dream.  The  "  United  States  Industrial  Army  "  will 
not  rendezvous  at  Massillon,  O.  ;  it  will  not  start  from  Los 
Angeles,  CaL  ;  it  will  not  march  to  Washington.  It  will  do 
nothing  at  all  except  to  be  industrial  rather  than  industrious, 
while  "Comrade"  Redstone,  "Colonel"  Brown,  and 
"General"  Fry  will  accumulate  dishonest  shekels  and  lead 
luxurious,  lazy  lives. 

The  current  number  of  the  Overland  contains  an  article 
by  C.  D.  Robinson  on  the  possibilities  of  the  old  California 
placers.  The  field  covered  by  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  limited 
one,  being  but  a  small  corner  of  the  mining  section  of  this 
State.  But  his  opinion  as  to  this  limited  field  is  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  repeatedly  expressed  in  these  columns 
concerning  the  whole  field.  The  placer-mines  to-day  offer 
opportunities  for  the  prospector,  as  they  did  half  a  century 
ago,  when  the  hardy  pioneers  flocked  here  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe,  and,  with  their  picks  and  pans,  invaded 
the  gold-fields,  prepared  to  wrest  from  them  their  hidden 
treasures.  The  placer-miner  has  now  become  almost  a 
memory  of  the  past,  but  the  gold-fields  are  still  there.  The 
mountains  are  still  ribbed  with  precious  metal ;  the  rains  of 
winter  still  uncover  the  shining  wealth  in  the  ravines  ;  the 
rivers  still  conceal  rich  nuggets  among  their  rocky  beds.  If 
the  "  unemployed,"  who,  with  much  discomfort  and  anguish 
of  mind  shovel  sand  for  a  dollar  a  day  at  the  park,  would 
but  shoulder  their  shovels  and  their  blankets  and  strike  out 
for  the  diggings,  they  would  vastly  improve  their  condition 
and  that  of  the  community.  They  would  then  be  abie  to 
make  wages  far  more  generous  than  they  now  get.  They 
would  be  free  from  the  galling  supervision  of  bosses.  They 
would  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven  uncontaminated  by 
humanity  and  the  city's  thousand  pestilent  odors,  and,  with 
ruddy  health,  wholesome  fare,  inspiring  exercise,  surrounded 
by  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of  the  forest  primeval,  they 
might  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  beauties  of  freedom. 

They  need  no  capital ;  they  require  no  preliminary  train- 
ing. The  placer-mine  is  the  poor  man's  mine.  With  shovel 
and  rocker  he  can  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  million- 
aire. The  only  capital  he  needs  is  a  shovel,  pick,  rocker, 
blankets,  some  pork,  and  a  sack  of  beans.  With  these  he 
may  defy  the  world.  He  need  not  even  endure  the  hard- 
ships that  assailed  the  pioneer.  The  mule-trail  over  the 
mountain  has  become  a  broad  road  over  which  he  may 
trudge  with  ease  if  he  is  not  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  lift  from 
some  passing  teamster  ;  the  pack-train — slow,  toilsome,  and 
expensive — has  been  brushed  aside  by  the  railroad  that  will 
drop  his  provisions  with  the  morning  paper  at  the  door  of 
his  cabin.  The  necessaries  of  life  no  longer  command  prices 
that  would  appall  the  millionaire  of  to-day.  Again,  the 
"unemployed,"  turned  miner,  ceases  to  be  a  burden  upon  the 
community   and  enters  the  ranks  of  the  producers.     Each 


dollar's  worth  of  gold-dust  that  he  washes  from  the  gravel 
and  dirt,  where  it  has  been  hidden  for  untold  ages,  adds  to 
the  wealth  of  mankind  and  makes  all  of  us  richer.  He  may 
do  even  more  good.  Prospecting  among  the  gulches  and 
ravines,  he  may  discover  quartz-ledges  where  capital  may  be 
profitably  employed,  and  where  his  knowledge  may  be  of 
value. 

The  placers  are  by  no  means  worked  out.  For  years  the 
Chinese  have  been  quietly  and  industriously  washing  along 
the  bars  of  the  rivers  and  streams  among  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierras,  and  have  reaped  a  golden  harvest.  Placers  that 
the  Argonauts  passed  over  have  since  been  worked  profit- 
ably. In  the  early  days  it  did  not  pay  to  work  dirt  below  a 
certain  grade.  "  Grub  "  was  expensive  in  those  days,  and 
the-  problem  of  existence  was  to  wash  enough  pay  dirt, 
within  a  limited  time,  to  pay  the  purchase  price  ;  dirt  that 
ran  below  that  point  it  did  not  pay  to  work.  The  problem 
of  wealth  was  to  wash  dirt  that  would  leave  a  surplus  over 
the  cost  of  "  grub."  To-day  the  expenses  of  living  are  in- 
finitesimal compared  with  '49  prices,  and  placers  that  were 
then  contemptuously  passed  over  would  now  yield  a  hand- 
some profit.  Mr.  Robinson  tells  of  three  Mexicans  who, 
mining  in  a  very  primitive  and  inexpert  manner,  cleaned  up 
nine  hundred  dollars  in  three  months.  With  less  labor  they 
secured  three  times  the  return  that  our  "unemployed"  at 
the  park  receive. 

In  Colorado  they  have  already  applied  this  remedy  for 
hard  times.  When  the  silver  bill  was  passed,  and  the  price 
of  silver  dropped  so  low  that  there  was  no  longer  any  profit 
in  working  the  mines,  Colorado  was  prostrated.  Silver- 
mining  had  been  its  leading  industry,  and  silver-mining  was 
crushed'.  But  Colorado  had  other  resources,  and  had  energy 
besides.  After  a  brief  period  of  mourning,  the  miners 
shouldered  their  picks  and  shovels,  and  went  prospecting  for 
gold.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  there 
was  no  corner  so  remote  or  s*o  inaccessible  that  the  prospector 
was  not  there.  Wherever  pay  dirt  has  been  found,  claims 
have  been  located  and  camps  have  sprung  up.  During  the 
last  four  months,  over  fifty  gold  camps  have  been  established 
in  twenty-one  counties.  The  gold  output  of  Colorado  in 
1892  was  a  little  over  five  million  dollars,  and  part  of  this 
was  derived  from  silver-mines  that  carried  a  small  percent- 
age of  gold.  These  mines  have  been  closed  down,  yet  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  the  gold-mines  of  Colorado  were 
producing  at  the  rate  of  twelve  million  dollars  per  annum. 
The  output  for  1894  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions,  or 
nearly  twice  the  annual  average  of  California,  the  land  of 
gold.  The  silver-miner  has  become  a  gold-miner ;  the  un- 
employed of  Colorado  are  no  longer  unemployed.  They 
are  capitalists  and  owners  of  gold-mines.  The  treasures  of 
the  mountains  have  been  levied  upon,  and  within  the  year 
poverty  will  have  given  place  to  prosperity. 

Here,  in  California,  the  same  conditions  favorable  to  pros- 
perity exist.  Along  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras,  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  north  and  south,  the  ravines  and  gulches  are 
seamed  with  gold.  This  wealth  awaits  the  coming  of  the 
prospector.  Enterprise  is  all  that  is  lacking.  But  the  "un- 
employed "  of  to-day  is  of  a  different  mold  from  the  ad- 
venturer of  half  a  century  ago.  He  must  be  coddled  and 
protected  ;  he  must  have  free  meals  served  out  to  him  from 
public  soup-kitchens ;  he  must  have  his  work  furnished 
ready  to  his  hand.  The  writer  has  seen,  in  earlier  days, 
"  unemployed  "  men,  with  blankets,  pick,  and  pan  strapped 
upon  their  backs,  starting  out  hopefully  to  tramp  hundreds 
of  miles  through  the  mountains  to  woo  the  goddess  fortune 
in  the  mines.  We  have  seen  them  toiling  day  by  day  over 
their  sluice-boxes  washing  their  dirt,  cleaning  up  their 
"riffles,"  and  packing  away  their  treasures  in  their  buck- 
skin bags.  We  have  seen  them  in  fair  weather  and  foul 
weather,  in  good  luck  and  bad  luck.  But  we  never  saw 
them  ready  to  give  up  the  fight  and  seek  dependence  upon 
others  ;  we  never  saw  them  accepting  charity  when  honest 
work  was  at  hand  for  them  to  turn  to. 


Again  have  the  Democracy  faltered,  paltered,  and  shuffled. 
The  Senate  committee  have  been  "amending"  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill.  Their  amendments  are  all  in  the  line  of  protec- 
tion. Coal,  iron  ore,  and  sugar  are  taken  from  the  free  list, 
where  they  were  placed  by  the  House.  The  tariff  has  been 
raised  on  a  number  of  articles,  several  being  California  pro- 
ducts. But  this  sop  to  the  coast  is  neutralized  by  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty,  by  which  San 
Francisco  will  lose  about  one-sixth  of  her  trade.  This  is 
done  in  deference  to  the  Southern  planters  of  Louisiana. 
California  must  suffer  that  the  South  may  profit.  The  Dem- 
ocratic "  free-trade  "  tariff  is  now  indeed  a  curio.  It  is  free 
trade  for  the  North  and  protection  for  the  South.  But  let 
us  wait  until  next  fall — the  election  to  Congress  of  the  old 
war-time  Speaker,  Galusha  A.  Grow,  with  a  plurality  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  the  largest  ever  polled 
in  Pennsylvania,  shows  the  temper  of  the  people.  I 
not  be  a  "  tidal  wave"  next  fall — it  will  be  an  avalancl 
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THE    THIRST    FOR    GOLD. 


A  Story  of  a  Lost  Mine. 


Last  July,  when  the  days  were  long  and  the  sun  blazed 
down  into  the  valleys  until  even  the  lizards  hunted  the 
shadows  of  the  rocks,  1  was  driving  down  to  the  railway  with 
a  party  from  Ballena.  The  dust  was  suffocating  and  our 
journey  was  by  no  means  one  of  pleasure.  The  sun  was 
near  the  meridian  when  it  was  suggested  that  we  stop  to 
water  the  team  and  take  a  bite  of  lunch.  A  halt  was  made 
beneath  a  grove  of  live-oaks,  and  we  were  about  to  discuss 
the  contents  of  our  hamper  when  a  pedestrian  came  in  sight. 
She — for  it  was  a  woman — came  trudging  along  the  road, 
half  hid  in  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  her  feet  As  she 
drew  near,  we  saw  that  she  was  poorly  clad.  Her  face  was 
reddened  by  the  sun  where  the  perspiration  had  washed 
away  the  gray  dust  with  which  she  was  otherwise  covered. 
She  was  by  no  means  old,  and,  despite  the  grime  and  sun-burn, 
showed  traces  of  beauty.  Her  evident  weariness  and  drag- 
ging movements  could  not  hide  her  grace. 

On  reaching  our  halting-place,  she  laid  down  the  little 
bundle  she  was  carrying  and  inquired  if  she  was  on  the 
Campo  Road.  On  being  told  that  she  was  not,  and  that  she 
was  increasing  her  distance  from  that  settlement,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  she  sank  down  upon  the  withered  grass 
by  the  road-side,  sobbing  bitterly.  Of  course  every  effort 
was  made  to  console  her.  At  length  she  regained  control 
of  her  emotions  and  told  us  her  story  and  the  object  of  her 
lonely  tramp. 

She  and  her  husband  had  lived,  content  and  happy,  in  a 
little  mining  town  in  the  north  ;  but  the  bad  times  came  and 
he  was  thrown  out  of  employment.  Then  the  council  of  two 
planned  for  the  future  ;  but,  alas  !  the  planning  was  in  vain, 
and  the  little  hoard  for  the  rainy  day  rapidly  waned.  The 
rain  was  not  a  passing  summer  shower,  but  a  pouring  season. 
There  were  dark  misgivings  for  the  twain,  but  they  had  the 
light  of  youth  and  hope  to  help  them.  One  day  they  read 
in  a  city  paper  a  wild,  fabulous  tale  of  the  lost  Peg-Leg 
Mine  of  the  Colorado  Desert.  To  be  sure,  it  told  of  drouth 
and  death,  but  the  pockets  of  the  dead  men  were  always 
found  filled  with  gold.  Then  came  a  lusting  for  the  treasure 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  and  the  self-assertion  which  told 
the  young  man  that  he  could  do  that  in  which  others  had 
failed.  The  resolution  was  taken,  followed  by  a  parting, 
with  bright  hope  shining  through  the  tears  and  kisses. 

Thus  the  young  husband  left  the  bonnie  wife  and  started 
on  his  mad  errand.  She  had  heard  from  him  once  from  the 
little  village  on  the  edge  of  the  sandy  waste.  Since  then 
days  had  come  and  gone,  months  had  followed  each  other, 
nearly  a  year  had  passed,  and  now,  weary  of  waiting, 
the  woman  sought  for  him.  "  He  is  out  there,"  she  said, 
"and  living.  I  dream  of  him.  I  can  see  him  waiting  for 
me.  My  heart  even  tells  me  how  he  looks."  Here  her  face 
was  illuminated  with  her  confidence.  We  dared  not  tell  her 
what  our  knowledge  and  experience  taught :  that  his 
bleached  bones  were  lying  where  a  blessed  death  had 
relieved  his  direful  agony.  What  was  the  use  ?  She 
was  evidently  half-mad.  We  did  what  we  thought  best — 
told  her  "  if  he  was  alive  he  would  soon  come  to  her.  That 
to  attempt  to  find  him  without  a  guide  was  certain  death." 
At  last  we  persuaded  her  to  return  with  us  to  the  coast,  but 
only  after  promising  that  we  would  aid  her  in  her  search. 
On  our  return  to  the  city,  she  was  placed  with  a  charitable 
organization  under  mild  restraint. 

The  summer  had  passed  away  ;  the  autumn  rains  had 
come,  and  with  them  the  presumption  that  the  desert  was 
as  endurable  as  it  ever  becomes,  when  one  of  my  clients 
came  to  me  with  a  story  of  a  wonderful  mine  lying  out  in 
the  arid  waste.  He  had  a  sketch-map  showing  bearings 
by  which  it  could  be  found.  The  map,  with  some  marvel- 
ously  rich  specimens  of  quartz,  had  been  found  by  an  Indian 
upon  the  body  of  a  dead  man  out  upon  the  desert.  I 
laughed  at  the  story  and  ridiculed  my  friend  for  entertain- 
ing it ;  but  he  insisted  that  every  fact  pointed  to  riches,  and 
that  the  lost  Peg-Leg  only  waited  for  us  to  locate  it. 
Well,  I  am  somewhat  of  a  fool  myself  at  times,  so  I 
allowed  him  to  persuade  me  to  undertake  the  journey.  The 
consideration  is  not  material  ;  but  it  was  to  be  satisfactory  to 
me  in  any  event. 

Our  point  of  departure  was  Campo,  a  small  settlement 
near  the  western  edge  of  the  dread  and  dismal  sands.  Our 
party  consisted  of  my  client,  an  Indian  guide,  and  myself. 
We  were  well  equipped  for  our  search,  being  provided  with 
a  good  wagon  and  team,  provisions,  bedding,  tools  and  in- 
struments, and  a  cask  of  water. 

Soon  we  were  out  upon  the  trackless  waste,  where  we 
found  much  to  interest  us,  but  nothing  to  inspire  a  desire 
to  visit  such  a  region  again.  Great  dunes  of  sand  rose  be- 
fore us  like  gigantic  billows  of  gray  ;  now  and  again  these 
gave  place  to  bare  rocks.  Far  away  there  seemed  to  be 
lakes,  from  which  the  sun's  rays  glinted  as  from  a  mirror. 
These,  when  we  reached  them,  proved  to  be  beds  of 
gypsum  or  of  salt.  At  times  the  horses  dragged  their 
weary  way  through  deep,  white  sand,  and  we  alighted  and 
walked  to  ease  their  load.  Again  we  rolled  over  bare  rock, 
or  hard  clay  where  great  crevices  open  gaping  and  seemed 
to  have  no  bottom.  Out  of  these  occasionally  writhed  a 
snake  to  raise  its  hissing  head  and  then  disappear  in  the 
depths  below.  Now  and  then  black  and  green  eruptive 
rocks  thrust  themselves  up  in  forbidding  reefs,  weird  and 
uncanny.  Vegetable  life  there  was  none  ;  its  remains  were 
here  and  there  represented  by  a  withered  cholla  cactus,  the 
aftermath  of  some  unusually  wet  year.  The  only  animals 
were  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  horned  toads  which  lay  in  the 
shadows  of  the  rocks.  High  up  in  the  clear  sky  now  and 
then  a  buzzard  or  a  hawk  could  be  seen — the  latter  intent 
upon  small  prey  ;  the  former  listlessly  hovering  as  though 
anticipating  the  death  of  something  larger. 

The  air  was  thick  with  the  heat,  and  hot  currents  were 
pla  _ily  discernible  as  they  rushed  to  the  cooler  strata  above. 
There  were  breezes,  but  they  felt  as  if  the  furnace-gates  of 


hell  had  been  opened  for  a  moment  to  take  in  a  damned 
soul 

The  plan  of  our  journey  was  to  reach  the  first  night  a 
water-hole  a  score  of  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  desert.  In 
view  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  dry,  the  cask  of  water 
had  been  provided.  From  this  point  we  were  to  drive  on 
the  morrow  to  another  well  five  miles  distant,  where  water 
was  known  to  be  unfailing.  This  was  to  be  our  camp  and 
base  of  operations  ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  station  laid  down  in 
the  sketch-map  in  my  client's  possession. 

At  last  the  first  day's  destination  was  reached.  The  team 
was  worn  and  jaded  with  the  hot,  hard  work,  the- men  in  not 
much  better  condition.  We  all  hurried  to  the  little  basin  to 
draw  some  water  for  the  team.  The  bucket  struck  the  hard, 
dry  bottom  with  a  hollow  thud — there  was  no  water  there. 
The  disappointment  was  sickening,  even  though  we  had 
provided  against  it.  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  however, 
was  to  pitch  camp,  deal  out  the  water  sparingly  from  the 
cask,  and  to  push  on  in  the  cool  of  the  dawn  to  the  unfail- 
ing well  beyond. 

We  were  going  about  our  preparations,  when  a  loud  ex- 
clamation from  one  of  my  companions  drew  us  all  three  to 
the  wagon,  to  stare  in  dismay  at  the  empty  cask.  By  some 
dire  mischance  the  bung  had  worked  ldbse,  and  the  precious 
fluid  had  been  wasted  on  the  thirsty  sands.  There  had  been 
less  than  half  of  it  left  when  we  had  last  quenched  our 
thirst  and  given  our  poor  beasts  a  bucketful  between    them. 

The  accident  was  demoralizing  and  foreshadowed  hard- 
ship for  the  night,  if  not  actual  danger  for  the  morrow. 
However,  we  made  the  best  of  it,  and  with  dry  throats  and 
parched  lips  we  finally  dropped  off  to  sleep  despite  the 
whinneying  of  our  thirsty  animals.  At  the  first  glimpse  of 
dawn  we  were  up  and  away — one  driving,  the  others  walk- 
ing— in  the  direction  of  the  other  well.  Under  the  condi- 
tions, it  was  a  question  of  hours — not  miles.  It  seemed  as  if 
flesh  and  blood  could  never  bear  it.  With  faces  burned 
and  blistered,  feet  galled,  legs  weary,  throats  drawD,  lips 
cracked,  and  tongues  swollen,  we  dragged  ourselves  along. 
The  poor,  panting  horses,  with  drooping  ears,  would  stop 
every  few  minutes  to  rest  until  they  were  goaded  on.  What 
reproaches  can  be  read  in  a  dumb  brute's  eye — reproaches 
that  can  never  be  answered. 

At  last,  with  the  sun  high  up  and  blazing  upon  us,  we  saw 
a  few  maguey  plants  in  the  distance.  "  As  we  approached, 
we  could  see  that  they  were  but  dead  stalks — ominous  indi- 
cations of  drought.  We  drew  nearer,  and  at  last  reached 
the  hole  from  which  we  were  to  draw  water — stale,  flat,  and 
hot,  but  water,  after  alL  Alas  !  No  !  The  well  was  dry. 
Good  God  !  Bereft  of  reason,  we  threw  ourselves  down 
upon  the  rocks.  How  long  the  stupor  of  despair  lasted  I  do 
not  know.  I  remember  looking  up  to  the  sky — perhaps  to 
pray — again  I  do  not  know — and  there  I  saw  a  hovering 
buzzard.  This,  then,  was  to  be  the  end  !  The  awful  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  presence  of  the  carrion  bird  frightened  me 
back  from  the  apathy  which  had  taken  possession  of  my 
soul.  I  looked  about  me.  My  companions  sat  with  their 
heads  sunk  upon  their  knees  ;  the  poor  horses  had  lain 
down  in  their  harness,  still  attached  to  the  wagon. 

The  thought  "  May  not  instinct  be  stronger  than  reason  ?  " 
came  to  me  like  an  inspiration.  I  walked  over  to  the  beasts, 
loosened  the  traces,  took  off  the  neck-yoke,  and  tied  the 
lines  to  their  collars.  Instantly  they  both  arose  and  started 
slowly  off  toward  a  reef  of  rocks  three  or  four  miles  away. 
I  looked  at  my  crouching  comrades  ;  I  spoke  to  them,  but 
they  did  not  reply.  I  snatched  up  a  bucket  and  a  canteen 
from  the  wagon  and  started  after  the  horses. 

MyTecollection  fails  me  here.  I  only  know  what  I  did 
from  the  result.  I  indistinctly  remember  seeing  the  horses 
disappear  behind  the  rocks  and  wishing  that  I  could  reach 
their  shade — there  to  lie  down  and  die.  With  this  object  in 
view,  I  must  have  staggered  on.  Then  came  oblivion.  My 
recollection  of  my  return  to  consciousness  begins  with  an  im- 
pression of  great  comfort  and  of  water — pure,  clear  water,  and 
plenty  of  it,  my  face  and  hair  dripping  with  it,  my  clothing 
drenched  with  it.  What  luxury  !  What  delight !  I  remem- 
ber opening  my  eyes  and  looking  about. 

The  first  object  I  saw  was  a  goblin,  a  vile  and  horrid 
figure — a  semblance  of  a  man,  with  long,  tangled  white  hair 
and  beard,  a  brown  and  wrinkled  visage  and  frightful  eyes, 
the  nails  of  feet  and  hands  grown  into  long  claws.  Scattered 
about  him  were  the  skeletons  of  rats  and  snakes.  This 
creature  gesticulated  and  gibbered  hideously  at  me. 

"What delirium  is  this?"  I  thought.  Then  glancing  sky- 
ward, I  saw  the  buzzard  still  hovering  overhead.  I  remem- 
bered him,  and  then,  as  I  grew  more  into  myself  again,  I 
saw  the  horses  standing  near  by ;  my  bucket,  filled  with 
water,  stood  beside  me.  It  was  no  dream  ;  it  was  a  verity  ; 
my  life  was  saved. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  As  I  did  so,  my  hideous  companion 
also  arose  and  began  a  wild  dance  of  joy  about  me. 

lJShe  sent  you  !  She  sent  you  !"  he  screamed.  "Where 
is  she?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  for  I  now  saw  that  I  was  dealing  with 
a  madman.     "She  sent  me  ;  we  will  go  to  her." 

I  went  over  to  the  horses,  which  were  standing  by  a  pool 
in  the  rock  ;  it  was  evident  that  they  had  drunk  their  fill. 
I  replenished  the  canteen  which  had  been  slung  over  my 
shoulder,  jumped  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  horses,  and 
bade  my  strange  companion  mount  the  other. 

II  Let  us  hurry,"  said  I. 
"To  her?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.     "Come,  hurry  !" 

We  started  on  the  back  trail  as  rapidly  as  the  heavy  sand 
would  permit.  Fortunately,  there  had  been  no  wind  to  ob- 
literate the  tracks  ;  for  had  there  been,  I  should  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  retracing  my  steps. 

After  traveling  perhaps  three  miles,  the  wagon  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance.  What  was  the  fate  of  my  companions  ? 
Were  they  still  alive  ?  Were  they  still  where  I  had  left  them  ? 
Or  had  they  wandered  off  as  men  do  in  that  hellish  place 
when  urged  by  the  craze  of  thirst? 

It  was  not  long  before  I  could  see  them.  Their  bodies 
lay  prone  upon  the  rocks.     We  reached  them.     Praise  be  to 


God,  they  were  still  alive,  but  unconscious.  A  little  water 
was  poured  between  the  swollen  lips,  their  faces  bathed  with 
the  precious  liquid,  and  back,  back  they  came  from  their 
years  of  purgatory. 

It  was  not  until  the  horses  were  once  more  hitched  to  the 
wagon,  and  we  were  about  to  start  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
water,  that  I  found  time  to  think  of  the  mad  stranger,  who 
now  began  to  clamor  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  pointed 
to  the  west  with  his  skinny  claws. 

"  To  her  !  to  her  !  "  he  shrieked. 

It  was  then  the  memory  of  the  dusty  wayfarer  of  the  past 
summer  came  to  me. 

*'Yes,  she  is  waiting  for  you,"  said  I;  "but  first  we 
must  have  water — and  gold,"  I  added  cynically,  half  aloud. 

His  face  lighted  up  with  intelligence  for  a  moment. 

"  Of  course — the  gold.  I  had  forgotten  the  gold  ! "  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  the  beautiful  red  gold — and  the  diamonds — 
aye,  the  glorious  stones.  Yes,  we  will  take  them  to  her." 
He  paused,  then  frantically  screamed:  "But  they  are  not 
yours,  they  are  mine — hers  and  mine  ! " 

Here  was  a  new  phase  in  the  situation — were  we  to  fulfill 
our  wild  mission  after  all  ? 

We  had  kept  a  traverse  of  our  journey  so  far  by  prismatic 
compass  and  odometer.  Our  latitudes  and  departures  were 
quickly  calculated.  Sure  enough,  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  point  noted  in  the  rough  map.  It  was  four  miles  further 
east — about  the  position  of  the  water-hole. 

The  horses  were  jaded,  but  they  knew  that  water  was 
ahead,  and  they  responded  to  a  stronger  urging  than  per- 
haps they  would  have  received  had  not  the  allurement  of 
fortune  lain  ahead. 

We  reached  the  water.  We  all  threw  ourselves  upon  our 
bellies  and  drank,  the  horses  shoving  their  muzzles  beside 
us  into  the  pool ;  and  then  we  washed,  drenching  ourselves, 
clothes  and  all.  After  all,  there  was  no  thought  of  anything 
but  drinking,  and  eating,  and  sleeping  that  night.  While 
we  were  opening  some  tins  of  food,  the  poor  idiot  darted 
from  us  ;  before  we  knew  what  he  was  about,  we  saw  him 
returning  with  a  snake  which  he  had  killed.  Immediately 
he  began  tearing  off  the  skin  with  his  teeth.  It  was  too 
evident  how  the  poor  creature  had  contrived  to  live.  He 
had  not  been  fed  by  the  manna  of  heaven,  but  by  the  cursed 
creeping  things — symbols  of  the  damned.  And  this  from 
the  thirst  that  knows  no  assuaging,  the  torture  of  life-times, 
the  thirst  for  gold. 

Early  on  the  morrow  our  position  was  verified.  It  was 
as  close  as  anything  could  be  from  so  primitive  a  source  as 
the  dead  man's  sketch.  Here — or  near  here — was  the  lost 
Peg-Leg  Mine.  "  Now  for  the  glittering  gold,"  said  we  all. 
There  was  no  indication  of  the  likelihood  of  it.  We  were 
upon  a  little  granitic  island — a  deep  depression  in  which 
formed  the  life-giving  reservoir — in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
sand. 

"Where  is  the  gold?"  was  eagerly  demanded  of  our 
goblin  host. 

"Gold?  Where?  Are  you  blind?"  he  answered.  "See!" 
And  he  gathered  up  the  sand,  letting  it  trickle  through  his 
fingers.  "  Gold  for  her ;  gold  to  buy  the  world  ;  she  will 
be  a  queen!"  Darting  back  to  the  granite,  he  detached 
some  crystals  of  tourmaline  with  his  distorted  claws.  "  See 
the  gems  ! "  he  continued.  "  I  will  make  her  a  crown  from 
her  own  gold  and  her  own  gems,"  and  thus  he  gibbered  of 
wealth  and  the  bonnie  wife. 

The  horses  were  hitched  up  again,  the  cask  filled  and 
carefully  stopped.  To  quiet  our  mad  companion,  a  small 
sack  was  filled  with  sand,  another  with  tourmaline,  and  we 
started  slowly  upon  our  homeward  progress.  It  was  a 
tedious,  weary  road,  and  the  sun  pelted  down  upon  us.  But 
we  knew  that  the  next  night  would  see  us  safe  in  the  foot- 
hills, and  were  thankful. 

Our  weird  companion  chattered  ceaselessly.  "  Where  is 
she?  When  shall  I  see  her?"  were  his  reiterated  questions. 
"She  is  waiting  over  there,"  he  said,  once  or  twice,  pointing 
out  over  the  sand.  To  humor  him,  we  followed  his  direction, 
which  did  not  take  us  from  our  path  ;  for  path  there  was 
none.  Any  straight  line  is  a  road  from  the  desert ;  any  des- 
tination out  of  it  a  haven  of  delight. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  madman  ex- 
claimed :  "  There  she  is  !  "  and,  before  we  could  stop  him, 
he  had  rushed  frantically  ahead  of  us,  with  a  speed  too  great 
for  us  to  follow.  We  saw  in  the  distance  a  black  object, 
which,  as  he  approached  it,  rose  high  in  the  air  and  hovered 
over  him.     It  was  the  buzzard. 

As  we  drew  up  to  the  spot  from  which  it  had  flown,  we 
found  a  skeleton  partly  covered  by  the  sand  ;  here  and  there 
were  bits  of  a  woman's  raiment. 

The  crazy  man  clasped  the  ghastly  fragments  in  his  arms. 

"  It  is  she  !"  he  exclaimed.     "  She  waited  for  me." 

We  tried  to  disengage  him  from  the  skeleton.  He  strug- 
gled for  a  moment,  then  ceased,  but  the  fierce  embrace  was 
unrelaxed.  We  looked  at  him — he  was  dead.  We  glanced 
up  involuntarily — the  buzzard  stili  hovered  overhead. 

A  deep  grave  was  dug  in  the  sand  ;  the  two  bodies  were 
lowered  into  it,  still  locked  together,  and  the  bags  of  sand 
and  tourmaline  dropped  beside  them.  We  bade  them  a  few 
sad  words  of  farewell  and  shoveled  back  the  sand. 

The  journey  over,  inquiry  was  made  for  the  woman.  She 
had  stolen  away  from  the  retreat,  and  a  search  for  her  had 
been  unavailing — but  I  think  I  know  where  she  had  gone. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1894.         Frank  Robbins. 


Professor  Karl  Pearson,  a  mathematician  of  European  re-     1 
pute,  writes  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  curious  article  on     | 
the  well-known  theme  of  the  probability  of  chances,  taking 
roulette  at  Monte  Carlo  as  the  practical  example.    By  means 
of  applied  mathematics  he  finds  out  exactly   what  are  the    I 
odds  for  or  against  certain  events  happening  at  roulette,  and, 
having  attested  tables  showing  what  are  the  actual  facts  at     I 
Monte  Carlo,  he  found  deviations  from  the  fixed  laws  of    I 
probabilities.     That  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Monte 
Carlo  roulette  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  exact  science,  "the 
most  prodigious  swindle  of  the  nineteenth  century." 


March  12,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    PARISIAN    GRANDE    DAME. 

Our  Correspondent  writes  of  the  Comtesse  de  Tre'dern—  The  Romance 

of  her  Second  Marriage— Why  she  Left  her  Husband— 

Her  Charities  and  her  Pleasures. 

In  1S70,  when  the  battalion  of  the  Mobile  Guard  of  the 
Department  of  Marne  and  Loire  marched  forth  to  the  the- 
atre of  war,  two  of  its  companies  were  commanded  re- 
spectively by  the  Marquis  de  Cosse-Brissac  and  the  Vicomte 
de  Tre'dern  ;  the  latter  a  simple  Breton  gentleman  who  was 
settled  in  Anjou,  the  former  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  oldest  families  of  the  French  aristocracy, 
which  had  endowed  the  army  with  marshals  and  had  held 
high  crown  offices  under  the  dynasties  of  the  Valois  kings. 
Their  estates  were  near  one  another,  and  they  were  great 
friends.  They  both  fought  bravely  and  were  both  grievously 
wounded  at  the  same  battle.  The  Marquis  de  Brissac  was 
married.  His  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  rich 
sugar-refiner  Say,  and  then  in  all  the  bloom  of  her  youth, 
courageously  crossed  the  lines  of  the  enemy's  army,  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  German  authorities  to  go  to  their 
ambulance — which  she  reached  through  many  perils  and 
with  great  fatigue — and,  finding  the  two  wounded  officers 
there,  took  care  of  them  with  devoted  impartiality.  The 
marquis  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  ;  but  the  viscount  got 
well,  and,  after  the  proper  time  spent  in  widowhood,  the 
Marquise  de  Cosse-Brissac  married  her  husband's  friend. 

Although  concluded  under  these  romantic  auspices,  the 
union  was  not  a  happy  one.  It  is  a  delicate  question  under 
such  circumstances  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  respon- 
sible for  the  shipwreck.  Both,  perhaps,  because  in  such 
cases  there  is  often  reciprocal  wrong  born  of  incompatibility 
of  temper  and  of  tastes.  The  Vicomte  de  Tredern  is  an 
unintellectual  sportsman — which  does  not  signify  that  he  is 
not  intelligent.  His  wife  has  an  artistic  temperament. 
How  these  two  very  different  natures  were  brought  together 
by  love  is  a  mystery  of  the  heart,  for  it  was  true  sentiment, 
and  not  a  feeling  of  interest,  that  attracted  them  to  each 
other  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  for  besides  being 
enormously  rich  herself,  she  lost  a  great  deal  by  exchanging 
her  first  title  for  her  second,  for  we  must  add  that  the  Mar- 
quis de  Brissac  was  heir  to  an  illustrious  ducal  title,  now 
borne  by  his  father,  who  is  still  living,  and  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  modest  viscount's  of  obscure  name. 

Perhaps  the  Vicomtesse  de  Tre'dern  realized  the  honor 
she  had  done  her  second  husband  by  marrying  him — a  dis- 
covery which  is  always  of  a  nature  to  bring  discord  in  con- 
jugal harmony.  Money  questions  then  envenomed  their  re- 
lations. The  viscount  had  a  racing-stable  which  proved  too 
expensive  a  luxury  for  his  own  pocket,  and  his  wife  grew 
tired  of  furnishing  means  for  it.  The  Vicomtesse  de  Tr<5- 
dem  is  very  clever  and  somewhat  imperious  ;  the  viscount 
ias  not  too  amiable  a  character  ;  and  after  ten  years  of  mar- 
ried life  they  decided  to  separate. 

This,  however,  was  not  easily  settled.  There  were  law- 
suits about  money  affairs,  in  which  neither  one  nor  the  other 
gave  evidence  of  any  desire  of  conciliation.  That  the 
viscountess  had  some  serious  griefs  against  her  husband  was 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  courts  gave  her  the  right 
to  keep  the  three  children  born  of  her  second  marriage — she 
had  two  by  her  first.  Their  father,  however,  retained  the 
right  of  seeing  them  at  their  mother's  house  at  stated  times, 
as  is  the  custom.  One  day  when  he  had  gone  to  her  hotel, 
on  the  Place  Vendome,  for  that  purpose,  just  when  their  two 
lawyers  were  tearing  themselves  to  bits  over  their  suit, 
chance  willed  it  that  he  should  meet  his  wife  on  the  stairs. 
An  altercation  arose,  and  the  viscount  forgot  himself  so  far 
as  to  strike  her.  It  took  place  before  witnesses,  which  fact 
allowed  the  viscountess  to  have  her  husband  condemned  to 
prison  for  a  fortnight. 

It  can  be  imagined  what  an  effect  this  had.     The  vis- 
countess loudly  proclaimed  her  intention  of  ruining  M.  de 
a      Tre'dern  by  all  the  means  the  law  would  allow,  and  this  was 
s      easy  to  accomplish,  having  the  upper  hand  of  him  on  account 
of  the  large  loans  she  had  formerly  made  to  him,  and,  more- 
over, she  declared  she  would  get  a  divorce.     Her  friends 
:      dissuaded  her  from   this  resolution,  divorce  not  being  yet 
a:      considered  good  form  in  the  noble  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
S:t  '  and  would  only  cause  a  useless  scandal,  for  evidently  she 
si      had  no  intention  of  marrying  a  third  time,  which  would  be 
overstepping  what  is  considered  good  taste  in  France.     She, 
-.>     being  a  true  woman,  ended,  moreover,  by  becoming  more 
5.     lenient  on  the  money  question,  so  that  for  the  last  few  years 
their  conjugal  quarrels  have  not  been  food  for  public  gossip. 
The  Vicomtesse  de  Treclem  is  a  very  superior  woman. 
Extremely  intelligent  and  possessing  wonderful  energy,  she 
manages  her  enormous   fortune  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
having   great    business    capacity.     The    Say  sugar  refinery 
gives  enormous  profits  every  year,  which  are  equally  divided 
between  herself,  her  sister  (the  Princesse  de  Broglie),  and  her 
brother,  Henri  Say,  the  well-known  clubman  and  sportsman, 
who,  by  the  way,  a  few  years  ago  ran  off  with  the  Comtesse 
d'Heursel,  which    created   a    great   scandal   in    fashionable 
circles. 

Besides,  as  legal  guardian  of  her  children  by  her  first 
marriage,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Tredern  holds  the  fortune,  rela- 
tively small,  which  comes  to  them  at  their  father's  death. 
The  Cosse'-Brissacs  are  one  of  those  impoverished  patrician 
families  which  can  not  keep  up  their  rank  save  by  the  aid  of 
alliances  with  financial  or  commercial  fortunes.  Remaining 
always  a  true  Marquise  de  Brissac,  in  hatred  of  him  whose 
name  she  now  bears,  she  has  not  counted  the  cost  in  raising 
up  the  pecuniary  fallen  grandeur  of  the  antique  ducal  peer- 
age. She  bought  the  family  chateau — a  magnificent  Renais- 
ince  edifice  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century — from  her 
ither-in-law,  has  spent  enormous  sums  in  restoring  it,  and 
will  give  it  to  her  son,  Francois  de  Cosse-Brissac,  the  future 
duke,  now  second  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  when  he 
is  married.  Her  daughter,  Diane,  who  was  married  three 
years  ago  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  received  as  dot  a  capital 
equivalent  to  the  fortune  to  be  equally  divided  among  her 


children  at  her  death,  which  is  the  French  custom.  As  to 
the  children  by  her  second  marriage,  Mile,  de  Tre'dern  made 
her  de"but  in  society  last  spring,  and  the  two  boys  are  still  at 
college. 

The  Vicomtesse  de  Tredern  is  the  finest  amateur  canta- 
trice  in  Paris,  which  possesses  stars  sufficient  to  compose  a 
complete  operatic  troupe.  Her  exquisite  voice,  as  carefully 
cultivated  as  though  she  were  to  earn  her  living  by  it,  is  fre- 
quently heard  in  public  at  concerts  given  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. A  few  years  ago  she  sang  in  the  Parisian  churches 
at  the  offices  of  "the  month  of  Mary" — in  May — together 
with  Miles,  de  Segur  and  De  Gaulaine,  who  have  since  be- 
come Comtesses  de  Guerne  and  De  Mailly-Nesle,  and  who 
are  both — a  strange  similitude — separated  now  from  their 
husbands.  Curiosity  at  that  time  drew  all  fashionable  Paris 
to  St.  Pierre  de  Chaillot,  where  the  gratin  flocked  as  to  a 
concert,  and  where,  its  conduct  being  anything  but  de- 
votional, the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Paris  has  since  that 
time  forbidden  women  to  sing  in  any  of  the  churches  of  his 
diocese. 

Endowed  with  prodigious  activity  and  with  superb  health, 
the  Vicomtesse  de  Tredern  rises  very  early  every  morning, 
though  she  goes  to  bed  late,  and  practices  singing  an  hour 
with  an  accompanist.  Then  she  receives  her  head  servants 
and  her  intendant.  Everything  passes  under  her  eyes,  to 
the  most  minute  details  of  her  business  and  household 
affairs,  and  no  waste  ever  takes  place  in  her  establishment. 
For  example,  she  inhabits  her  Chateau  de  Brissac  only  two 
months  in  the  year,  on  account  of  its  being  too  near  to  the 
estate  of  her  detested  second  husband,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  she  has  all  the  vegetables  from  her  kitchen-garden  sold 
at  the  market  at  Angers.  It  must  not  be  thought  from  this 
that  she  is  avaricious  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  spends  her  in- 
come in  the  most  lavish  manner,  and  bestows  a  great 
part  of  it  in  charity.  If  the  ancestors  of  the  De  Brissacs 
had  taken  care  of  their  possessions  as  well  as  this  sugar- 
refiner's  daughter  does  of  her  own,  the  ducal  coronet  would 
not  have  needed  so  much  regilding.  Moreover,  she  takes 
the  most  devoted  care  of  her  children,  attends  herself  to  her 
voluminous  correspondence,  and  when  breakfast  is  an- 
nounced at  twelve  o'clock,  she  has  her  day  free  before  her 
to  devote  to  social  duties,  besides  finding  time  for  painting 
in  water-colors,  for  which  she  has  great  talent,  and  in  the 
evening  she  goes  out  constantly.  Her  busy  life  is  filled  in 
an  intelligent  and  brilliant  manner. 

The  Vicomtesse  de  Tredern  has  some  enemies,  as  she  is 
fated  to  have  on  account  of  her  enviable  position,  and  also  a 
little  by  reason  of  her  rather  authoritative  and  irritable  char- 
acter. But  her  many  friends  are  devoted  to  her,  which  is 
better  than  being  generally  regarded  indifferently.  Her 
father-in-law,  the  old  Due  de  Cosse-Brissac,  for  whom  she 
has  arranged  a  suite  of  apartments  in  her  hotel,  professes  in- 
finite affection  and  esteem  for  her,  which  she  returns,  often 
consulting  him  on  family  questions,  a  flattering  homage  from 
one  of  such  an  independent  and  decided  character.  It  was 
the  old  duke  especially  who  urged  her  not  to  be  divorced  ;  but 
doubtless  not  out  of  respect  for  his  son's  successor.  '  The 
following  anecdote  proves  in  what  small  consideration  he 
holds  him  :  The .  Vicomtesse  de  Tredem  had  promised 
to  sing  at  a  concert  to  be  given  by  the  celebrated  and 
renowned  woman  composer,  Augusta  Holmes,  whose  com- 
positions were  to  fill  the  programme.  The  day  before,  she 
heard  of  the  death  of  her  second  husband's  uncle,  and 
thought  it  would  be  her  duty  not  to  appear  in  public. 
"They  say  enough  bad  things  of  me  already,"  she  wrote 
the  composer  ;  "  if  I  brave  conventionalities  to  this  degree, 
they  will  tear  me  to  pieces."  In  despair  at  losing  the  best 
interpreter  of  her  works,  Mile.  Holme's  had  the  happy  idea 
of  going  to  see  the  old  duke,  whom  she  interested  in  her 
cause.  He  went  down  to  his  daughter-in-law's  boudoir  and 
easily  persuaded  her  to  pass  over  the  purely  conventional 
etiquette.  "After  all,"  said  he,  with  a  lordly  gesture,  "  what 
are  those  Trederns  that  a  De  Brissac  should  bother  about 
them  ?  "  DORSEY. 

Paris,  February  9,  1894. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


When  electric-light  companies  can  content  themselves  with 
making  fortunes  in  three  years  instead  of  two,  and  50  lower 
the  price  of  their  inestimable  illumination  to  the  water-mark 
of  middle-class  pockets,  burglars,  among  other  unconsidered 
trifles  who  love  the  dark,  will  materially  decrease  in  numbers. 
Mme.  Pattj  has  the  power  of  illuminating  the  whole  valley 
around  Craig-y-Nos  by  simply  turning  a  handle  at  her  bed- 
side. '  This  powerful  light  was  affixed  after  the  midnight  call 
of  some  gentry  with  a  fondness  for  plate  and  jewels  some 
years  since.  The  cost  was  very  large,  but  now  that  elec- 
tricity is  coming  to  "  popular  prices,"  we  may  hope  for  de- 
velopments in  the  way  of  street  and  house  illuminations  which 
will  ultimately  suppress  the  hard-dying  descendant  of  Claude 
Duval  altogether. 


"  Let  me  give  you  my  dying  advice,"  said  Rufus  Choate  : 
"  never  cross-examine  a  woman.  It  is  of  no  use.  They 
can  not  disintegrate  the  story  they  have  once  told  ;  they  can 
not  eliminate  the  part  that  is  for  you  from  that  which  is 
against  you.  They  can  neither  combine,  nor  shade,  nor 
qualify.  They  go  for  the  whole  thing,  and  the  moment  you 
begin  to  cross-examine  one  of  them,  instead  of  being  bitten 
by  a  single  rattlesnake,  you  are  bitten  by  a  whole  barrelful. 
I  never,  excepting  in  a  case  absolutely  desperate,  dared  to 
cross-examine  a  woman." 


Among  the  things  ordered  recently  in  Paris  by  the  Persian 
Shah  are  an  organ  and  a  garden-hose.  This  is  true  Eastern 
luxury,  observes  Modern  Society.  It  is  only  such  a  monarch 
who  can  afford  to  play  on  an  organ-grinder.  With  us  the 
matter  stops  at  the  longing. 


The  competition  between  the  London  evening  papers  is, 
as  is  well  known,  very  severe  at  present,  and  one  of  the  best 
!  of  them  is  said  to  be  in  the  market.     None  but  a  strong 
capitalist  can  hope  to  handle  any  of  them  successfully. 


Justice  White  is  a  bachelor  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
has  red  hair.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  individual  sugar- 
planters  in  Louisiana. 

The  newly  appointed  consul  at  Niagara,  Ont.,  is  the  man 
who  opposed  Grover  Cleveland  for  sheriff  of  Erie  County, 
and  was  defeated  by  only  one  vote.  This  started  Mr. 
Cleveland  on  his  political  career. 

Minister  Runyon  has  won  already  the  proud  distinction  of 
the  finest  whist-player  in  Berlin.  Years  ago,  Minister 
Schenck  won  recognition  that  survives  to  this  day  at  another 
and  more  distinctly  American  game  of  cards. 

The  Duke  of  Fife  started  life  with  an  enormous  fortune, 
to  which  he  has  steadily  added.  Everything  that  he  touches 
seems  to  turn  to  gold.  Stock  in  a  London  trust  company, 
purchased  by  him  some  years  ago  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  share,  is  now  quoted  at  forty-five  thousand  dollars 
a  share. 

F.  C.  Selous,  the  famous  African  hunter,  has  shot  more 
than  one  hundred  elephants  and  at  least  twenty  lions.  On  one 
occasion  he  accomplished  the  unprecedented  feat  of  killing 
three  full-grown  lions  with  four  shots.  The  flesh  of  the  lion 
is,  he  says,  capital  eating. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  was 
arrested  in  Bournemouth,  where  he  lay  seriously  ill  in  bed, 
under  the  extradition  warrant  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  scandal,  and  he  is  still  confined  to  the  same  room 
under  police  surveillance,  and  the  question  of  his  actual 
extradition  is  in  abeyance. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  R.  Brainard,  the  hero  who  made  the 
trip  from  Roncador  Reef  to  Colon  for  relief  for  the  wrecked 
crew  of  the  Kearsage,  is  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  in  that  city.  His  wife  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  ex-Mayor  James  Monroe,  of  Chicago,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant's friends  contemplate  giving  him  a  reception  upon  his 
arrival  home. 

Young  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  who  is  about  to 
marry  Princess  Josephine  of  Belgium,  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  was  decorated  by  the  Sultan  with  the 
medal  for  life  saving.  During  the  course  of  an  audience 
with  his  Ottoman  majesty,  he  prevented  the  imperial  skull 
from  being  fractured  by  holding  up  a  heavy  carved  wood 
screen  which  was  toppling  over. 

Stanley  came  out  of  Africa  with  gray  hair  for  the  first 
time  on  the  return  trip  that  immediately  preceded  his  mar- 
riage. Before  that  the  explorer  always  dyed  his  hair  before 
reaching  the  coast  of  Africa  when  homeward  bound.  Hair- 
dye  was  always  part  of  his  baggage ;  but  the  explorer  was 
not  a  skillful  dyer,  and  his  handiwork  was  far  from  improv- 
ing his  appearance.  His  friends  were  well  pleased  to  see 
him  wear  his  hair  in  the  natural  gray. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  recently  had  the  financial  results 
of  his  first  year's  experience  as  proprietor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Budget,  and  Magazine  put  before  him,  and  found  a 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  amounting  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  When  he  had  examined  the  balance-sheet 
a  few  minutes,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Astor  remarked  :  "  If  the 
balance  against  us  next  year  exceeds  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
I  shall  think  there  is  bad  management  somewhere." 

Cecil  Rhodes,  Premier  of  Cape  Colony  and  of  Matabele- 
land  fame,  is  to  visit  England  shortly,  and  lively  times  are 
looked  for  at  the  colonial  office.  He  has  strong  ideas  as  to 
the  limitation  of  the  colonial  secretary's  powers,  and  wants 
no  interference  with  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  he  governs  and  of  the  regions  he  aims  to  govern. 
The  London  World  thinks  he  has  enough  backing  in  South 
Africa  to  secure  compliance  with  his  propositions,  "  if  not  to 
enforce  them  under  actual  threats  of  separation." 

The  late  Joseph  Keppler,  of  Puck,  was  born  in  Vienna  in 
1838,  and  soon  developed  a  taste  for  art,  which  first  took 
form  in  the  arrangement  of  the  decorations  for  the  produc- 
tions of  his  father,  a  confectioner,  and  later,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  led  him  to  become  a  strolling  player.  In  1856  he 
settled  down  to  serious  study  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Vienna.  The  stage,  however,  furnished  him  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  art  studies,  even  after  his  coming 
to  America  in  1868.  In  St  Louis  he  started  an  illustrated 
weekly,  Die  Vehme,  which,  after  an  ephemeral  existence, 
was  followed  by  a  short-lived  Puck.  Going  to  New  York 
in  1872,  he  worked  for  some  time  for  Frank  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated Weekly,  and  in  1877  started,  in  connection  with 
Adolph  Schwarzmann,  a  new  Puck,  which  appeared  first  in 
a  German  edition,  but  was  shortly  followed  by  the  American 
Puck,  which  has  made  his  name  world-famous  and  estab- 
lished a  new  school  of  satirical  art. 

It  is  worth  while  staying  out  of  Congress  for  a  generation 
to  be  returned  to  it  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
majority.  That  is  the  experience  which  has  just  been 
accorded  to  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  Lincoln's  first  years  in  the  Presi- 
dency, and  now  congressman  at  large  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  first  sent  him  to  Washington  in  185 1.  Yet  Mr.  Grow 
is  but  just  past  seventy.  He  was  barely  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  when  first  elected  fo  Congress,  and  was  Speaker  be- 
fore he  was  forty.  The  great  measure  with  which  Mr. 
Grow's  name  will  be  linked  in  history  is  the  Homestead  Act, 
passed  May  20th,  1862,  owing  largely  to  his  efforts  as  mem- 
ber and  Speaker.  This  law  contributed  as  much  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Transmississippi  States  as  the  application  of 
steam  to  transportation.  The  new  congressman,  during  his 
retirement,  though  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, "took  the  stump"  in  every  campaign  for  his  party. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  in  the 
anti-Cameron  fight  of  1881,  which  resulted  in  the  compro- 
mise selection  of  Senator  Mitchell. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  12,  1894. 


A    VICOMTE'S    VAGARY. 


How  Gaston    de  Banville  Mingled  Amateur  Mendicancy  and  Love. 


The  little  Vicomte  de  Banville  in  his  younger  days  made 
no  small  pretensions  to  being  a  "  sad  dog."  He  particularly 
enjoyed  flirtations,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  he 
preferred  them  complicated,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  mis- 
take. In  love,  as  in  cookery,  the  simplest  is  the  best,  and, 
moreover,  does  not  pall  so  quickly. 

He  was  forever  dreaming  of  intrigues,  disguises,  and 
mysteries.  If  he  had  had  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
old  legends,  he  would  have  made  Romeo  scale  Juliet's 
balcony  as  a  telegraph-line  repairer. 

One  day  after  a  luncheon — which  would  have  been  a  din- 
ner if  the  sun  had  not  still  been  up,  so  much  champagne  had 
he  consumed  at  it — Gaston  de  Banville  laid  a  wager  that  be- 
fore six  o'clock  that  evening — it  was  then  nearly  four — he 
would  return  with  at  least  three  francs  collected  by  singing 
in  the  streets. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  an  unkempt,  tattered,  and  generally 
suspicious-looking  individual  emerged  from  the  famous  res- 
taurant where  the  party  had  been  dining,  and  stopped  at 
a  large  house  in  an  adjacent  street.  It  was  Gaston,  who 
lacked  nothing  for  his  role  of  street-singer.  An  hour  later, 
his  companions  beheld  him  reenter  the  room  where  they 
were  awaiting  him  with  the  best  patience  in  the  world. 

"There  you  are,"  he  announced,  tossing  on  the  table  a 

louis  and  a  voluminous  package.     "  I  have  won  my  bet,  and 

stand  a  fair  chance  of  winning  a  very  pretty  little  woman." 

"In  so  short  a  time!"   they  cried.     "But  what   is  the 

trophy  ? — the  husband's  head  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Gaston,  "only  his  trousers.  But  I  can  say  no 
more,  the  tale  involves  the  honor  of  a  lady  of  high  degree." 
In  vain  did  his  friends  endeavor  to  extract  anything  more 
from  him.  Tipsy  as  he  was,  the  hero  of  the  afternoon's 
adventure  was  dumb  as  an  oyster.  Less  discreet  than  he,  I 
shall  recount  his  adventures. 

When  De  Banville  entered  the  court  of  No.  75,  Rue 
Duphot,  the  Baronne  de  Pompinet  was  leaning  out  of  a 
window,  watching  the  movements  of  her  pet  fox-terrier, 
which  was  playing  in  the  court.  Evidently  the  dog  had  no 
ear  for  music,  for  no  sooner  did  the  pretended  beggar  open 
his  mputh  to  sing — at  the  same  time,  from  force  of  habit, 
directing  an  admiring  glance  at  the  fair  lady  before  him — 
than  Punch  trotted  up  to  him,  and,  on  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion from  the  singer,  flew  at  the  latter  and  planted  his  teeth 
in  an  undefended  portion  of  his  anatomy. 

The  baroness  uttered  a  shriek,  and  Gaston,  foreseeing  his 
inability  to  collect  the  stipulated  sum,  and  his  consequent 
loss  of  the  bet,  was  departing,  furious,  to  repair  his  ward- 
robe, when  a  trim  little  maid  came  running  after  him. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  slipping  a  franc  into  his  hand  ;  "  here 
is  something  the  baroness  sends  you.     Is  it  enough  ?" 

"Enough  !"  cried  De  Banville,  with  a  disgust  that  was 
not  all  simulated,  "  why,  my  pants  is  all  tore,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  wounds  !  " 

"  Well,  you  can  come  and  settle  the  matter  with  my  mis- 
tress.    It  would  be  better  than  going  to  the  police." 

Miss  Annette  could  have  added  that  her  mistress  had  al- 
ready been  defendant  in  a  dozen  suits  for  assaults  of  this 
kind  committed  by  Punch,  and  had  lost  every  one  of 
them. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Gaston  took  leave  of  the  baroness, 
bearing  away,  beside  his  twenty  francs,  a  collection  of  de- 
licious smiles,  a  worn  pair  of  the  baron's  trousers  in  place 
of  'his  own,  which  had  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  encounter 
with  the  dog,  and  even  a  letter  of  credit  on  the  druggist  at 
the  corner.  But  the  pretended  beggar  had  no  need  of 
liniments  and  salves,  for  Punch,  for  once  in  his  life,  had 
leaped  too  short  and  Gaston's  hide  was  whole. 

As  he  was  going  down  the  servants'  stairway,  the  pre- 
tended invalid  gallantly  saluted  Mile.  Annette  on  her  bloom- 
ing cheek.  The  girl  did  not  get  angry,  for  the  viscount  was 
not  so  badly  grimed  that  he  was  not  still  a  good-looking 
young  fellow. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  she  cried  ;  "are  you  crazy?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  Punch's  victim  ;  "  your  dog  has  given  me 
hydrophobia,  and  that's  the  way  I  bite." 

But  De  Banville  was  revolving  in  his  brain  a  machiavellian 
scheme  directed  against  the  peace  of  the  baroness,  who 
pleased  him  prodigiously.  That  very  evening  he  sent  her 
anonymously  a  handsome  bouquet.  The  next  day  he  ap- 
peared beneath  her  window  again,  wearing  the  baron's 
trousers,  a  particularly  delicate  attention.  Mme.  de  Pompi- 
net appeared  again,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  franc  and  a 
smile,  on  which  latter  he  set  a  very  high  valuation.  The 
following  day,  another  smile  and  another  piece  of  money, 
but  in  an  envelope  this  time,  and  with  a  note.  The  affair 
was  becoming  interesting.  Scarcely  had  Gaston  got  out 
into  the  street,  when  he  tore  the  note  open. 

"  At  about  four  o'clock  [it  ran],  go  to  No.  82,  Rue  du  Cirque,  and 
sing  an  air  from  '  The  Huguenots.'  You  will  be  repaid  for  your 
trouble." 

"Well,  well,"  thought  the  viscount,  "if  I  please  her  in 
these  atrocious  togs,  what  will  she  say  when  she  sees  me  in 
all  the  splendor  of  my  own  apparel?  What  extraordinary 
creatures  these  blasi  women  of  society  are  !  But  why  does 
she  send  me  to  the  Rue  du  Cirque?  She  will  be  there, 
doubtless,  concealed  behind  some  friend's  curtains.  Well, 
we  shall  see." 

Promptly  at  four,  Gaston  was  at  the  appointed  place,  sing- 
ing: 

"  Piu  bianca  del  velo." 

But  he  saw  nothing  unusual  and  went  away  at  last  with 
two  sous  given  him  by  a  little  girl. 

The  following  day  the  baroness  again  sent  him  to  the  Rue 
du  Cirque  ;  but  this  time  it  was  "  Faust "  that  he  must  sing. 
You  should  have  seen  the  feeling  with  which  De  Banville 
sang  : 

"  Salve  diraora  casta  et  pura," 

But  again  nothing  untoward  happened.    Still,  instead  of  his 


lover-like  impatience,  his  pride  as  an  artist  was  satisfied. 
He  bore  away  with  him  a  collection  of  fourteen  sous. 

It  was  now  time  to  take  a  decisive  step.  That  evening,  in 
his  offering  of  flowers — the  fourth — the  baroness  found  the 
following  note,  unsigned  and  in  an  unknown  hand  : 

"  It  is  an  admirable  trait  to  love  music,  but  the  artists  themselves  de- 
serve encouragement.  Do  you  Dot  think  that  the  duo  from  '  Faust'  is 
worthy  of  being  sung  in  some  more  private  place  than  a  court  ?  " 

As  she  read  these  lines,  the  poor  Baroness  de  Pompinet 
almost  fainted. 

"  Great  heavens  ! "  she  cried,  "  some  one  knows  my  secret. 
I  am  lost !  " 

She  did  not  close  her  eyes  that  entire  night. 

While  the  baroness  was  rumpling  the  lace  of  her  pillow 
under  her  uneasy  little  blonde  head,  Gaston,  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  his  club,  had  just  ended  the  recital  of  the  events 
narrated,  keeping  to  himself,  of  course,  the  names  of  streets 
and  persons. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  he  was  asked  ; 
"  for  you  surely  do  not  intend  to  keep  up  your  present  role 
forever." 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  To-morrow  the  street-singer 
will  give  way  to  the  man  of  the  world.  You  can  imagine 
the  stupefaction  of  the  lady  when  I  say  to  her  :  '  I  still  come 
to  beg  of  you.  But  I  am  not  a  mercenary  beggar,  and  I 
prefer  the  gift  of  your  smiles.'  Eh,  boys,  what  a  tableau 
that  will  make  !" 

"What  new  joke  is  Gaston  telling  you?"  asked  the 
Marquis  de  Plessin,  who  entered  the  room  just  then. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much,"  said  Gaston,  nonchalantly,  "just  a 
little  adventure  of  mine.  I  was  amusing  them  with  the 
tricks  of  a  woman." 

"  Faith,  in  the  matter  of  tricks,  men  need  not  try  to  rival 
women.  Just  listen  to  this  :  A  charming  friend  of  mine  has 
a  most  undependable  husband,  you  can  never  tell  whether  he 
is  going  to  go  out  or  to  stay  at  home.  Now,  can  you  guess 
what  she  has  devised  to  keep  me  posted  on  the  programme 
of  the  day  ?  Why,  she  hires  a  poor  beggar  of  a  street- 
singer  to  come  and  sing  before  my  house.  We  have  a  code 
agreed  upon  beforehand.  Each  opera  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance. 'The  Huguenots'  means  (I  am  waiting  for  you.' 
(  Faust '  is  '  Not  to-day.'  ( William  Tell '  is  '  I  shall  be  in 
the  Bois.'     And  so  on.     It  is  a  great  scheme." 

The  shout  of  laughter  that  greeted  this  recital  could  be 
heard  four  squares  away.  Gaston  alone  did  not  join  in  it. — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Lion  de 
Tinseau. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


When  the  Cows  Come  Home. 

When  klingle,  klangle,  klingle, 

Far  down  the  dusky  dingle, 

The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 
Now  sweet  and  clear,  and  faint  and  low. 
The  airy  tinklings  come  and  go. 
Like  chimings  from  the  far-off  tower. 
Or  patterings  of  an  April  shower 

That  makes  the  daisies  grow  ; 

Ko-ling,  ko-ling,  kolinglelingle, 

Far  down  the  darkening  dingle, 

The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
And  old-time  friends,  and  twilight  plays, 
And  starry  nights  and  sunny  days, 
Come  trooping  up  the  misty  ways, 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  jingle,  jangle,  jingle, 

Soft  tones  that  sweetly  mingle, 

The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 
Malvine,  and  Pearl,  and  Florimel, 
DeKamp,  Red  Rose,  and  Gretchen  Schell, 
Queen  Bess,  and  Sylph,  and  Spangled  Sue, 
Across  the  fields  I  hear  her  "loo-oo" 

And  clang  her  silver  bell ; 

Go-ling,  go-ling,  golingled ingle, 

With  faint,  far  sounds  that  mingle, 

The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
And  mother-songs  of  life-long  years, 
And  baby-joys  and  childish  fears, 
And  youthful  hopes  and  youthful  tears, 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  ringle,  rangle,  tingle. 

By  twos  and  threes  and  single, 

The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 
Through  violet  air  we  see  the  town, 
And  the  summer  sun  a-slipping  down, 
And  the  maple  in  the  hazel  glade 
Throws  down  the  path  a  longer  shade, 

And  the  hills  are  growing  brown ; 

To-ring,  to-raDg,  toringleringle. 

By  threes  and  fours  and  single, 

The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
The  same  sweet  sound  of  wordless  psalm. 
The  same  sweet  June  day  rest  and  calm. 
The  same  sweet  smell  of  buds  and  balm, 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  tinkle,  tankle,  tinkle, 

Through  fern  and  periwinkle, 

The  cows  are  coming  borne ; 
A-loitering  in  the  checkered  stream, 
Where  the  sun-rays  glance  and  gleam, 
Clarine,  Peachbloom,  and  Phcebe  Phillis 
Stand  knee-deep  in  the  creamy  lilies, 

In  a  drowsy  dream  ; 

To-link,  to-lank,  tolinklelinkle, 

O'er  banks  with  buttercups  a-twinkle, 

The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
And  up  through  memory's  deep  ravine 
Come  the  brook's  old  song  and  its  old-time  sheen, 
And  the  crescent  of  ihe  Silver  Queen, 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  klingle,  klangle,  klingle, 

With  loo-oo,  and  moo-00,  and  jingle. 

The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 
And  over  there,  on  Merlin  Hill, 
Sounds  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
And  the  dew-drops  lie  on  the  tangled  vines, 
And  over  the  poplars  Venus  shines, 

And  over  the  silent  mill. 

Ko-ling,  ko-lang,  kolinglelingle, 

With  ting-a-ling  and  jingle, 

The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
Let  down  the  bars  ;   let  in  the  train 
Of  long  gone  songs,  and  flowers,  and  rain, 
For  dear  old  times  come  back  again 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

— Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Mitchell, 


ACTRESSES    IN    KNICKERBOCKERS. 


Pinero's  Play,  "The  Amazons"— The  Excitement  Caused  in  New 

York  by  Miss   Georgia  Cayvan's   Appearance  in 

Bifurcated  Outer  Garments. 
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The  theatres  are  not  in  luck.  One  after  another  has 
scored  a  failure  within  a  few  days.  "A  Woman's  Revenge," 
a  heavy  English  melodrama,  in  the  style  of  the  "  Lights  o' 
London,"  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  American,  and  "  A 
Lady  of  Venice,"  a  romantic  drama,  which  was  superbly 
staged,  and  had  Katherine  Clemmons  in  the  leading  part, 
failed  at  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Miss  Clemmons  was  finely 
dressed,  and  looked  her  part  to  perfection,  but  five  acts  of 
blank  verse  appear  to  have  been  more  than  the  audience 
could  stand.  "  Prince  Kam,"  with  Camille  d'Arville  in 
tights  as  the  Prince,  also  fell  flat  at  the  Casino,  and  the  Bos- 
tonians  in  "  The  Ogalallas  "  at  the  Broadway.  The  taste  : 
for  comic  opera  is  as  general  as  ever,  but  it  is  being  held 
back  against  the  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"  Utopia,"  which  will  be  played  in  the  late  spring. 

The  most  interesting  event  in  the  theatrical  world  has 
been  the  production  of  "  The  Amazons  "  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
that  piece  has  owed  its  interest  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Georgia 
Cayvan  played  in  it  in  trousers.     Miss  Cayvan  has  been  so 
immaculate  and  prim  an  actress  that  all  New  York  was  ex- 
cited by  the  news  that  she  was  to  be  on  exhibition  in  a  ci 
tume   which    would   reveal    her    lower   extremities.      Mil 
Cayvan  is  a  rather  plump  lady,  whose  ankles  have  nevi 
been  spied  even  by  the  bald-head  row  ;  and  the  most 
satiate   curiosity   developed   among   theatre-goers   to    kno1 
what   revelations  would    follow  her   adoption   of    the  m; 
bifurcated  garment.     The  curiosity   became  uncontrollab 
when  it  was  whispered  that  Miss  Cayvan  had  refused  to  n 
hearse  in  costume,  and  went  through  her  part  in  her  walkin 
dress.     Thus,  when  the  day  of  the  performance  arrived, 
New  York  jammed  the   Lyceum,  not  to  see  the  play,  but 
really  to  see  Georgia  Cayvan  in  knickerbockers. 

The  play,  however,  was  not  to  be  despised.     An  English 
squire  and  his  wife  are  craving  for  male  progeny  ;  but  the 
lady,  with  the  perverseness  of  the  sex,  insists  on  giving  birth 
to  girls,  three  of  whom  are  born  in  succession.     To  console 
themselves,   the  parents   bring  up  the  girls  as  boys,  dress 
them  as  boys,  give  them  boys'  names,  and  teach  them  boys' 
sports.     It  is  the  antics  of  these  boy-girls  which  constitute 
the  plot  and  marrow  of  the  play.     They  clap  each  other  oi 
the  back,  call  each  other  "old  fellow,"  and  go  out  shootinj 
together.     Miss  Tyree,  who  plays  the  lively  member  of  tl 
trio,  makes  her  appearance   by  vaulting  over  a  three-barn 
gate,  sits  down  on  the  top,  lights  and  smokes  a  cigarei 
with  gusto.     Miss  Florence  is  disposed  to  be  sentimental, 
and  declares  that  she  can  not  keep  up  this  deception,  for  her 
hair  is  growing  so  long.     In  the  first  act  she  wears  high 
leather  leggings,  which  reach  above  the  knee,  blue  trousers, 
and  a  Norfolk  jacket  which  comes  down  to  the  leggings  ;  in 
the    second   act,  a    shooting-costume    leaves    between    the 
shooting-boots  and  the  shooting-breeches  a  few   inches   of 
calf,  which  are  modestly  covered  with  a  red  stocking.     Miss 
Florence  was  pronounced  a  most  seductive  figure. 

But  it  was  Miss  Cayvan  people  went  to  see.  She  wore  a 
suit  of  brown  velveteen.  The  trousers  reached  nearly  to  the 
knee,  and  were  so  very  full  round  the  hips  that  a  spectator 
said  they  were  more  like  lambrequins  than  trousers.  Below 
this  garment  a  few  inches  of  dark-brown  stocking  were 
visible,  and  below  this  a  stout  pair  of  gaiters.  People 
applauded  Miss  Cayvan,  as  they  would  have  done  in  any 
costume  or  any  part,  but  captious  critics  said  they  were  dis- 
appointed with  her  calves.  Perhaps  they  had  expected  too 
much.  Perhaps  the  excessive  fullness  of  the  trousers  made 
the  continuation  seem  slimmer  than  it  really  was.  It  is 
not  always  safe  to  construct  imaginary  anatomies  from  the 
figures  which  dressmakers  construct  for  their  clients.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  Miss  Cayvan's  robust  build  had  led  some  of  her 
most  devoted  admirers  to  indulge  hopes  which  have  been 
disappointed. 

The  lady  was  seen  after  the  performance,  and  gave  her 
opinions  to  a  reporter.     She  said  : 

"  '  My  face  is  large,  and  it  has  been  that  way  all  my  life.  Just  for 
that  reason,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  I  was  to  wear  boys' 
clothes,  everybody  thought  that  there  would  be  such  an  exhibition  oi 
adiposity  as  they  had  never  seen  before.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
not  stout.  My  figure  is  small.  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the 
part,  I  thought  of  all  the  actresses  who  had  played  Rosalind,  and 
wondered  if  they  found  it  such  an  ordeal  to  wear  men's  clothes.  It 
was  the  worst  thing  I  ever  went  through.  The  other  actresses 
hearsed  several  weeks  in  their  costumes,  but  I  could  not  get  mine  on. 
It  was  not  the  public  that  I  minded  so  much,  but  I  hated  to  appear  be- 
fore  the  scene  hands  and  before  the  people  about  the  theatre,  1  knew 
they  would  begin  to  talk  and  criticise  the  moment  I  made  my  appear- 
ance, so  1  kept  putting  off  wearing  those  trousers  until  the  last. 

"  '  It  was  only  on  the  Friday  afternoon  before  our  first  appearance 
that  I  could  summon  up  the  courage  to  wear  them.  The  rehearsal 
was  half  finished,  when  I  suddenly  decided  that  I  would  put  them 
that  day.  So  I  slipped  from  the  stage  to  my  dressing-room  and  gd 
into  them.  When  I  went  back  on  the  stage,  I  never  gave  another 
thought  to  the  trousers.  I  felt  just  as  free  and  easy  as  though  I  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  I  hate  these  things  already.' 
"  Miss  Cayvan  gave  her  silk  skirts  a  tremendous  kick." 
Students  of  the  human  mind  and  human  impulses  will  b« 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  interest  taken  by  the  New  Yorl 
public  in  the  exhibition  given  by  Miss  Cayvan.  Every  daj 
of  the  week  far  more  beautiful  figures  than  the  fair  Georgia*! 
are  exhibited  at  the  houses  devoted  to  comic  opera  and  spec 
tacular  plays,  with  the  merest  pretense  of  clothing  to  hid< 
their  nudity.  Nobody  gets  excited  when  a  troop  of  Amazon! 
march  on  the  stage  in  tights  which  are  more  indiscreet  thai 
the  traditional  apron  of  South  Sea  Island  belles.  M« 
hardly  care  to  raise  their  opera-glasses  to  inspect  the  nymph 
like  forms.  They  have  seen  all  that  kind  of  thing  before 
But  when  Miss  Cayvan  made  her  appearance  in  the  first  a 
in  skirts — she  only  dons  men's  clothes  in  the  second  act 
the  whole  audience  felt  that  they  were  swindled,  and  mei 
hastened  to  the  box-office  to  demand  a  categorical  reply  t( 
the  question  whether  Miss  Cayvan  did  or  did  not  appear  ir 
breeks.     She  appeared,  and  they  were  appeased. 

New  York,  March  3,  1894.  Flaneur. 
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March  12,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    CYNICAL    WOMAN    WRITER. 

Mrs.  Crai£ie*s  Clever  Pictures  of  Modern  Society— Warring  Women 

of  the  World—  An  Eloping  Sister  Condemned  by 

a  Strait-Laced  One. 

The  latest  new  book  is  "A  Bundle  of  Life,"  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes,  which  is  now  being  discussed  at  length  in 
the  leading  English  and  Eastern  periodicals,  and  in  San 
Francisco  the  demand  for  it  is  so  lively  that  two  days  after 
the  first  shipment  was  received  here  the  local  booksellers 
had  not  a  single  copy  left.  This  indicates  the  popularity — 
greatest  among  women — of  John  Oliver  Hobbes's  earlier 
stories,  which  are  "The  Sinner's  Comedy,"  "Some  Emo- 
tions and  a  Moral,"  and  "A  Study  in  Temptations."  Of 
the  author  herself — for  John  Oliver  Hobbes  is  a  woman — 
the  following  account  is  given  by  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder, 
the  well-known  critic : 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  wrote  over  this  pseudonym,  not  so  much  to  con- 
ceal her  identity — because  it  was  very  soon  made  known  that  she  was 
Mrs.  Craigie — as  because  her  first  book  appeared  in  a  pseudonym 
library.  To  my  mind,  she  is  the  cleverest  of  all  the  women  who  have 
sprung  into  fame  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  If  Sarah  Grand 
had  Mrs.  Craigie's  condensation — if  she  could  blue-pencil  herself  as 
does  the  author  of  "A  Bundle  of  Life,"  "The  Heavenly  Twins" 
would  be  a  much  stronger  book.  Mrs.  Craigie  wastes  no  words  in  her 
writing  ;  her  books  are  all  small,  even  short  for  novelettes,  and  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  she  proposes  to  continue  writing  stories  of  the  same 
length,  and  will  not  be  tempted  into  the  realms  of  three-volume  fiction. 
These  novelettes  are  more  episodes  than  stories.  "  A  Bundle  of  Life  " 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  them  all.  Mrs.  Craigie  is  a  cynic,  and  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  her  cynicism  comes  from  her  own  experiences  in 
life,  which  have  not  been  of  the  happiest.  I  have  also  heard  that  she 
is  an  American,  but  I  can  find  no  confirmation  of  this  report.  I  know 
that  she  has  been  in  America,  for  I  heard  the  swish  of  her  skirts  as  she 
passed  out  of  a  New  York  publisher's  office  about  two  years  ago.  After 
she  bad  gone  and  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her,  the 
publisher  said  :  "  That  was  John  Oliver  Hobbes."  But  I  saw  only  a 
figure  retreating  in  the  distance,  and  that  was  all. 

"A  Bundle  of  Life"  is  hardly  a  story  ;  in  fact,  it  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  series  of  pictures  of  persons  and  episodes. 
Short  as  the  book  is,  it  has  a  prologue  in  which  are  ad- 
mirably sketched  two  sisters  ;  indeed,  as  a  noted  London 
critic  has  said,  "  it  is  only  the  pen  of  a  woman  who  could 
bring  out  their  differences,  their  points  of  view,  their  weak- 
nesses, that  strange  mixture  of  mingled  kisses,  honeyed 
words,  and  deadly  hostility  by  which  women  always  success- 
fully evade  analysis  by  a  male  student."  Here,  first,  is  Lady 
Warcop  : 

Lady  Warcop  was  a  woman  of  medium  stature,  elegant  mold,  and 
cautious  smiles.  Deep-set  blue  eyes  and  a  very  low  brow,  a  nose  in- 
clined to  the  Roman,  and  a  telling  mouth  ;  a  smooth,  rather  pale  com- 
plexion and  innocent  fair  hair  were  the  most  remarkable  points  of  a 
countenance  which  fascinated  reason  and  looked  reproach  at  distrust. 
At  least  seven  years  younger  than  Sir  Sidney,  and  of  singularly  youth- 
ful appearance,  she  affected  an  artless  manner  and  displayed  now  that 
childish  merriment  not  seen  in  children,  and  now  that  rudeness  which 
passes  for  sincerity  and  is  usually  found  in  the  disingenuous. 

A  being  with  many  emotions  but  no  heart,  with  ideas  but  no 
thoughts,  there  was  so  little,  even  in  her  folly,  to  excite  interest,  that, 
in  calling  her  stupid,  friends  said  their  best  and  enemies  their  worst  of 
her  character.  But  the  strong  force  in  Lady  Warcop  was  her  sex : 
weak,  untruthful,  cowardly,  and  malicious,  she  was  still  no  more  than 
woman  may  be,  and  it  was  no  slight  virtue — though  a  negative  one — lo 
have  kept  this  feminine  quality,  to  have  retained — after  a  life  of  sham 
passions  and  passionate  shams — that  indefinable,  Eve-like  pathos  which 
from  the  beginning  conquered — and  until  the  end  will  conquer — the 
rigor  of  strict  criticism. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than  the  other  sister — 
Mrs.  Portcullis  : 

Mrs.  Portcullis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  big-boned,  loud-voiced,  and 
mighty,  and  so  aggressive  in  her  merits  that  she  would  have  been  more 
acceptable  and  pleasant  for  one  of  Lady  Warcop's  lowering  faults. 
Her  high,  white  forehead  and  long  chin  gave  her  a  grand  and  monu- 
mental air,  which  her  widow's  cap.  crape  robes,  and  such-like  para- 
phernalia of  woe  made  the  more  emphatic. 

Lady  Warcop  eloped  from  her  first  husband  before  she 
married  her  second.  Mrs.  Portcullis  has  always  cut  her 
sister,  but  accidentally  they  are  brought  together.  Mrs. 
Portcullis  was  thrown  out  of  her  victoria,  and  driven  home 
half- in  sensible  in  Lady  Warcop's  brougham,  "which,  by  a 
dispensation  of  Providence,  or  the  intervention  of  Satan, 
happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe." 
This  leads  to  an  approach  between  the  two  sisters.  "  On 
recovery  from  the  shock,  Charlotte  felt  constrained  to  write 
to  her  sister  in  pious  and  forbearing  terms."  And  then 
comes  this  inimitable  letter  : 

"  Since  the  Almighty,"  she  wound  up,  "  has,  in  accordance  with  His 
inscrutable  principles,  chosen  a  weak  and  sinful  agent  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  all-merciful  design  (the  preservation  of  my  life),  I 
must  accept  this  as  a  sign  that  He  desires  me  to  unbend  from  my 
former  attitude  of  just,  if  reluctant,  severity.  If  He  has  seen  fit  to  for- 
give you  for  the  disgrace  and  reproach  you  have  brought  on  our  once 
stainless  name,  roy  duty  as  a  Christian  forbids  me  to  make  any  further 
comment  on  your  crime.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  my 
unceasing  prayers  for  your  repentance  have  no  doubt  furthered,  more 
than  it  would  become  me  to  say,  this  miracle  of  grace.  I  will  receive 
you  this  day  week  between  two  and  four. 

"  Your  affectionate  sister,        C.  C.  Portcullis." 

Lady  Warcop's  state  of  mind,  on  receiving  such  a  letter, 
can  be  imagined.     But  says  our  author  : 

Her  consequent  remarks  to  the  effect  that  Charlotte  always  was  a 
hypocrite,  a  cat,  and  a  fool,  need  not  be  insisted  on  here  ;  for.  remember- 
ing Charlotte's  wealth  and  several  other  matters,  she  wrote  her  reply  in 
so  meek  and  quiet  a  spirit  that  the  hasty  utterances  of  her  unconsidering 
tongue  shall  not  be  known  till  the  last  judgment.  Although,  as  we 
have  said,  Lady  Warcop  had  gained  for  herself  a  certain  sneaking 
acknowledgment  from  so-called  good  society,  her  own  sister's  refusal 
to  recognize  her  had  always  been  a  stumbling-block.  There  were  still 
many  desirable  acquaintances  who  would  not  wink  until  Mrs.  Portcullis 
winked,  and  this  consideration  was  of  such  moment  to  Blanche,  who 
only  lived  now  to  meet  the  right  people  in  the  right  way,  that,  rather 
than  miss  the  chance  of  reconciliation  with  Charlotte,  she  would  have 
performed  even  a  more  severe  penance  than  did  Henry  the  Second  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  So  giving  much  incidental 
praise  to  the  Creator,  but  much  more  to  Mrs.  Portcullis,  she  wrote  to 
say  that  she  would  call  at  Belgrave  Square  on  the  day  and  between  the 
hours  named  in  Charlotte's  most  kind  letter,  and,  begging  ber  to  con- 
tinue her  fervent  supplications  to  heaven,  she  remained  her  devoted,  if 
unworthy,  sister  Blanche. 

The  meeting  between  these  two  ladies,  "  who  had  hated 
each  other  so  long  and  so  cordially,  was  of  the  most  edifying 
and  tender  nature"  : 

Blanche,  who  had  intended  to  be  dignified,  though  pious,  fell  to 
miserable  weeping,  and  Charlotte,  touched  by  what  she  supposed  was 
the.  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart,  pronounced,  goddess-like,  a  solemn  bene- 
diction on  Blanche's  bowed  head.     Lady  Warcop's  tears,    however, 


were  those  of  suppressed  rage  and  spite,  and  Charlotte's  comfortable 
words,  "I  will  make  no  reference  to  the  past,"  sent  her  into  fresh 
spasms  of  grief.  She  remembered  every  quarrel  of  their  earliest 
childhood;  how  Charlotte  had  always  been  the  "good"  one,  the 
"forgiving"  one  ;  the  one  "who  would  grow  up  a  comfort  to  her 
parents  "  ;  the  one  who  conscientiously  picked  plums  out  of  her  cake 
because  they  were  bad  for  her — which  plums,  by  the  bye,  she  used  to 
drop  on  the  plate  of  the  less  self-controlled  Blanche.  Not  vainly, 
alas  I  But,  then,  Charlotte  did  not  like  the  taste  of  plums,  preferring 
caraway-seeds  1  The  plum  story  loomed  big  in  Lady  Warcop's  brain, 
and  she  howled — not  for  her  own  sins,  but  at  the  remembrance  of 
Charlotte's  treachery  some  thirty  years  before,  when  they  both  wore 
pinafores,  and  were  only  learning  to  be  hypocrites. 

And  then  comes  this  conversation.     Thus  it  begins  : 

"  I  would  not  have  known  you,"  sobbed  her  ladyship,  "how  you 
have  changed  !  What  trouble  you  must  have  had  I  Oh,  Charlotte! 
And  to  meet  after  all  these  years— two  old  women  !  When  I  was  last 
in  this  room  you  wore  a  mauve  silk,  and  it  went  so  well  with  your  com- 
plexion— you  used  to  have  such  a  beautiful  color,  and  there  was  not  a 
line  on  your  face — or,  at  least,  there  were  only  a  few  ;  but  now — who 
would  think  you  were  the  same  creature?" 

"  You  are  more  fortunate  than  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Portcullis,  smiling 
horribly,  "  for  you  have  a  grown-up  daughter  to  remind  us  of  your  lost 
attractions  1 " 

Blanche  gasped,  but  although  she  felt  the  weight  of  Charlotte's  blow, 
she  was  not  sufficiently  skilled  herself  to  appreciate  its  science.  "  Oh," 
she  said,  growing  red,  "  do  you  mean  Teresa  ?" 

"  Surely,"  quoth  her  sister,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  "  there  is  but  one  I 
could  mean  I  " 

Lady  Warcop  lifted  her  eyes  and  gazed  as  bravely  as  she  dared  at 
the  miniature  of  the  late  William  Duncan  Portcullis,  which  reposed  on 
Charlotte's  adamantine  breast.  This  miniature,  however,  only  served 
to  produce  in  Blanche  the  kind  of  panic  which  we  may  suppose  would 
fill  any  weak  creature  who  saw  scalps  adorning  the  person  of  a  warlike 
adversary. 

"  Tell  me  about  Teresa,"  said  Mrs.  Portcullis,  choosing  the  subject 
most  humiliating  to  her  sister. 

"  She  is  at  school." 

"  I  understood  she  was  in  a  convent." 

"  Yes,"  faltered  Lady  Warcop,  "  there  is  a  school  in  the  convent  1  " 

"From  a  Romish  point  of  view  such  equivocation,  I  know,  is  not 
considered  disgraceful.  Our  religion,  thank  God,  is  not  so  easy  I  You 
must  send  for  her  at  once.  She  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  eighteen  and 
a  half,  and,  not  to  hurt  your  feelings,  she  can  only  retrieve  the  lament- 
able circumstances  of  her  birth  by  making  a  good  marriage.  Although 
we  have  not  met,  my  dear  Blanche,  you  have  been  ever  in  my  mind, 
and  the  alteration  in  my  appearance  which  you  find  so  startling  is,  no 
doubt,  miraculously  evident  to  you,  because  your  disgrace  has  been  its 
sole  cause.  Blessed  with  the  kindest  of  husbands  and  a  good  con- 
science, I  have  had,  nevertheless,  a  constant  sorrow— that  sorrow  .was 
my  sister's  shame.  Oh  1  do  not  suppose  I  utter  this  as  a  reproach  1  I 
name  it  because  I  think  my  long  years  of  grief  give  me  the  right  to 
express  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  of  your  unhappy  child's 
education  and  future.  Your  own  sense  will  tell  you  that  she  must  be 
guarded  far  more  strictly  than  other  girls.  For  instance,  she  must  not 
be  seen  at  bails,  theatres,  race-courses,  country-houses,  or  the  like,  but 
must  rest  content  with  dinners,  oratorios,  and  good  works  for  the 
poor." 

"You  are  too  kind,"  said  Lady  Warcop,  who  had  listened  with 
astonishing  patience  to  her  sister's  speech  ;  "  but  I  do  not  wish  Teresa 
to  leave  the  convent  at  present.  She  is  extremely  happy  there,  and  I 
can  only  wish  that  at  her  age  I  might  have  found  such  a  peaceful  home 
far  removed  from  the  temptations  and  wickedness  of  this  deceitful 
world  t  As  for  her  marrying,  I  have  too  much  reason  to  regret  my  own 
early  marriage — the  cause  of  all  my  trouble — to  wish  the  poor  child  to 
risk  a  similar  mistake." 

"You  did  not  leave  dear  Douglass  for  a  richer  man  !"  said  Mrs. 
Portcullis,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  if  Blanche  had  made  a  more 
discreet  choice  her  sin  would  have  been  less  odious. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Blanche  ;  "  but  I  left  a  man  who  did  not  under- 
stand me  for  one  who You  know,  Charlotte,  that  Sidney  could 

make  himself  very  agreeable.  There  were  many  women  who  would 
have  been  far  readier  than  I  was  to  run  away  with  him.  Indeed,  he 
has  often  said  that  it  was  my  resistance  which  chiefly  excited  his  ad- 
miration, and  if  I  had  not  been  so  firm  on  my  side,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  determined  on  his.  I  saw  that  from  the  first,  and  I  can 
not  tell  you  the  hours  we  spent  arguing  the  matter  from  every  possible 
point  of  view.  He  used  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  (and  you  may  be 
sure  I  would  not  have  wasted  a  thought  on  him  if  he  had  not) ;  but  I 
took  the  final  step  with  great  reluctance.  We  may  have  been  foolish, 
but  we  meant  no  wrong.  I  was  unhappy  ;  he  was  kind  to  me  ;  we 
were  both  young." 

"Sir  Sidney  was  certainly  young,"  said  Mrs.  Portcullis.  "As  for 
you,  I  can  make  no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  your  age,  for  I  always 
blame  the  woman  in  such  cases,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  whether  she  be  sixteen  or  sixty.  But  it  is  a  subject  1  must  re- 
fuse to  discuss  with  you,  since,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  inexpres- 
sibly painful  to  me." 

-  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Mrs.  Portcullis  agreed  to  receive 
Lady  Warcop  at  her  house,  and  also  to  take  her  daughter 
under  her  patronage  ;  and  so  ends  the  prologue. 

The  story  proper  opens  at  an  English  country-house,  and 
only  covers  a  few  days.  Teresa  Warcop,  now  a  young 
woman  of  ripe  years,  an  orphan,  and  a  great  heiress,  is  one 
of  the  guests.  The  house  is  that  of  Lord  Twacorbie,  and 
the  guests  are  Sidney  Wiche,  M.  P.,  "  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Watch?nan" ;  Mr.  Nicholas  T.  Van  Huyster,  an 
American  millionaire  and  poet ;  Captain  Saville  Rookes  ; 
Sir  Ventry  Coxe,  a  widower  ;  Lady  Twacorbie,  bis  sister ; 
the  Honorable  Felicia  Gorm,  her  step-daughter ;  Teresa 
Warcop,  cousin  to  Lady  Twacorbie  ;  and  Lady  Mallinger,  a 
very  young  widow.  Lord  Twacorbie  was  a  gentleman 
"  whom  food  did  not  nourish,  and  whose  airy  shapelessness 
made  him  seem  in  some  ways  symbolic  of  the  universe 
when  it  was  without  form  and  void."  Teresa  Warcop, 
no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  had  never  been  pretty. 
Her  "  mouth,  nose,  and  chin  were  too  obviously  mouth, 
nose,  and  chin.  She  was  remarkable,  however,  and  only 
needed  a  reputation  for  wickedness  to  make  her  consid- 
ered curiously  fascinating."  The  American,  Van  Huyster, 
who  carried  with  peculiar  grace  the  unusual  combination  of 
poet  and  millionaire,  was  not  above  saying  good  things  ;  one 
of  which  was  that  "conscience  is  the  name  which  the  ortho- 
dox give  to  their  prejudices."  Of  Lady  Mallinger,  whose 
voice  was  strangely  melodious,  Mrs.  Craigie  says  :  "If  she 
babbled  of  brick-dust,  one  thought  only  of  lute-strings.  For 
this  reason  she  was  never  quoted  correctly."  Lady  Mal- 
linger was  not  above  being  kissed,  even  twice  in  the  same 
day,  by  different  men.  "  Men,"  Mrs.  Craigie  remarks, 
"  may  still  find  oblivion  in  a  kiss,  but  women  of  fashion  are 
always — or  nearly  always — too  self-conscious  to  forget  the 
artificialities  of  life  in  the  verities  of  passion."  Here  is  what 
she  looks  like  : 

A  lady,  charmingly  attired  in  a  gown  which  suggested  a  gray  vapor 
and  sunlight,  approached  them.  She  presented  a  strange  effect  of 
brilliance,  fragility,  and  mistiness  ;  her  features  were  soft,  and  her 
head  in  profile  seemed  rather  a  shadow  in  the  air  than  something  real 
or  human.  But  the  shadow  was  plainly  womanish — one  could  never 
have  mistaken  it  for  an  angels.  Her  skin  was  fair,  her  hair  light 
brown,  her  eyes  blue,  sapphirine,  deep,  a  little  troubled. 

And  now  listen  to  this  airy,  dainty,  band-box  figure  as, 
speaking  to  another  woman,  she  reveals  the  carefully  bidden 
depths  of  her  nature  : 


"  Sometimes  I  wish  I  really  was  stupid  and  lived  in  a  harem  1  " 

"  My  dear  !  "  said  Teresa. 

'*  I  do,  indeed  ;  women  were  not  made  to  struggle  and  strive. 
They  ought  only  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  petted.  But  I  thought 
otherwise  once.  Before  my  marriage  I  was  anxious  to  work  out  a 
career  ;  I  wanted  to  be  artistic  ;  1  thought  I  might  have  become  a 
famous  actress.  Ah,  to  think  of  those  days  when  I  was  hoping  and 
dreaming,  when  my  thoughts  were  roy  achievements,  when  the  future 
seemed  so  far  and  the  present  so  eternal !  "  Her  voice  trembled,  she 
flushed,  and  then  grew  pale  ;  one  could  imagine  that  she  was  strug- 
gling in  a  very  hurricane  of  lost  possibilities.  "  But  when  work  began 
in  earnest,"  she  continued,  "when  art  became  a  task,  and  dreaming 
waste  of  time,  I  confess  I  grew  sick  of  ambition.  I  only  wanted  to  sit 
idle  in  the  market-place.  And  so  I  married,  and  danced,  and  dressed, 
and  chattered.     1  gave  up  thinking — it  made  me  too  miserable." 

Teresa  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  winning  confidences  ;  perhaps 
because  she  rarely  talked. 

"  A  woman's  mission  is  to  play  the  fool,"  continued  Lady  Mallinger, 
"  and  that  is  why  she  can  only  lead  a  man  so  long  as  she  does  not  love 
him.  On  the  instant  she  loves  she  must  be  honest  or  die  ;  she  loses  all 
discretion  ;  she  quarrels  when  she  should  cajole,  smiles  when  she 
should  frown,  utters  ugly  truth  when  she  should  tell  pretty  lies  ;  she 
can  not  flatter ;  she  can  not  pretend  ;  in  fact,  she  can  do  nothing  but 
love — and  that  beyond  sense.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  if  I  only  dared  to  be  natural,"  exclaimed  Lady  Mallinger; 
"  if  I  only  dared  to  tell  all  I  think,  and  feel,  and  know.  If  I  could 
only  drop  this  tedious  gossiping  and  grinning  I  I  am  not  tired  of  living, 
but  I  am  tired  of  my  body — of  this  mummy-case.  When  I  was  a 
child,  I  felt  old  ;  now  I  am  a  woman,  I  feel  young.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the  youth  of  the  world  ;  I  want  the  time  when  love  was  the  only 
happiness,  and  folly  the  highest  wisdom  1 " 

"  Did  you  ever  talk  like  this  to  Mr.  Wiche?"  said  Teresa. 

"Of  course  not,'-  said  Lady  Mallinger  ;  "I  only  talk  nonsense  to 
men  1 " 

Lady  Mallinger  is  really,  fervently,  unselfishly  in  love  with 
Saville  Rookes,  who  "feared  his  better  instincts  as  the  pious 
do  their  besetting  sins,  and  when  he  was  surprised  into  one 
of  his  natural  virtues,  his  first  precaution  was  to  make  it 
appear  a  polite  vice."  She  suspects,  and  soon  knows,  that 
he  is  entirely  unworthy  of  her  devotion.  But  this  clever, 
clear-sighted,  energetic  woman  loves  him  all  the  same.  This 
love,  which  the  unworthy  are  able  to  inspire,  is  the  real 
tragedy  of  the  sexual  problem.  It  is  the  theme  upon  which 
John  Oliver  Hobbes  and  other  thoughtful  women  again  and 
again  insist.  The  gallant  captain  has  once  professed  a  love 
for  Lady  Mallinger  equal  to  hers  for  him ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment he  is  chiefly  concerned  with  how  he  can  decently  get 
rid  of  her,  in  order  to  marry  a  rich  young  heiress.  In  de- 
scribing a  conversation  between  people  in  such  conditions, 
the  high  comic  powers  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes  come  out  at 
their  best,  as  thus  : 

"  Speak  a  little  lower,  darling,"  said  Saville  ;  "there  may  be  some 
gardeners  about." 

"  That  would  not  matter." 

"  Not  matter?  My  dear  Lilian,  you  do  not  know  the  world.  If  the 
world  knew  how  much  we  loved  each  other,  it  would  grow  suspicious." 

"  Why  ?    Numbers  of  people  love  each  other." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  we  are  not  like  other  people.  I  love 
you  too  well  to  ask  you  to  marry  me,  and  so  drag  you  down  to  a  mis- 
erable, shabby-genteel  existence." 

"  I  do  not  mind  being  poor,  Saville,"  said  Lady  Mallinger,  eagerly. 
"  Before  my  marriage,  papa  allowed  me  only  sixty  pounds  a  year  for 
my  clothes,  and  every  one  said  how  well  I  managed.  That,  I  know, 
was  as  a  girl,  and,  of  course,  a  married  woman  has  to  dress  more — in  a 
sense — but  a  handsome  mantle  goes  a  long  way.  Lady  Twacorbie  has 
worn  that  satin  and  lace  thing  at  least  four  seasons  ;  she  has  bad  the 
sleeves  altered,  and  it  has  been  re-lined  with  a  different  color,  but  it  is 
the  same  cloak.  .  .  .  But  you,  Saville,  I  could  be  poor  with  you ;  you 
are  so  sympathetic,  and  you  wrote  me  such  a  beautiful  letter  when 
Charles  died.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  be  would  have  been  pleased  with 
that  lovely  wreath.  And — and  I  can  not  forget  the  old  days  when  we 
made  toffee  together  in  the  school-room  at  home.    Do  you  remember  ?  " 

Saville  tried  to  look  as  though  the  toffee  episode  had  for  him  thoughts 
too  deep  for  utterance.  He  flung  cautious  glances  about  the  scene  and 
then  hastily  pressed  her  hand.  "  How  can  you  ask?  "  he  said  ;  "  but 
believe  me,  dearest  Lilian,  our  only  duty  is  renunciation.  I  mean,  we 
must  forget  our  love,  and,  if  we  can,  each  other.  I  have  lied  when  I 
pretended  to  be  happy.  I  find  it  easier,  after  all,  to  admit  that  I  am  in 
despair.  Yet  not  despair — because  I  feel  that  honor  is  still  dearer  to 
me  than  your  society.  The  thought  is  hackneyed,  but  so  are  the  Com- 
mandments. Some  day  you  will  meet  some  excellent,  well-meaning 
man,  who  will  have  a  fortune  worth  offering  you.  Perhaps  he  will  not 
be  much  to  look  at,  and  he  may  not  be  polished  in  his  manners.  I 
daresay,  too,  that  he  will  often  say  and  do  much  that  will  jar  on  your 
refined  taste.     But  polish  is  not  everything  I  " 

"  We  would  have  fifteen  hundred  a  year,"  whimpered  Lilian. 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear  child  ?  "  said  Saville.  ' '  Two  thousand  is  the 
lowest  income  I  can  conceive  myself  marrying  on.  As  I  have  said,  if 
I  cared  for  you  in  the  ordinary,  vulgar  way,  I  might  risk  everything 
and  urge  you  to  ruin  my  whole  life — and  perhaps  your  own  as  well. 
So,  darling,  is  it  fair  to  tempt  me?" 

Felicia,  the  rich  young  girl  he  is  trying  to  marry,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  close  ties  which  have  bound  Saville  Rookes 
and  Lady  Mallinger  together,  innocently  prattles  of  her  love 
for  him  to  Lady  Mallinger.  Here  is  a  delicious  pass- 
age : 

"  If  you  knew  him  as  I  do,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  love  him," 
said  Felicia,  blushing  deeply  ;  "he  is  so  chivalrous,  so  noble,  so  un- 
selfish, just  like  King  Arthur  in  Lord  Tennyson.  And  to  hear  him 
speak  of  women  I  He  thinks  we  are  all  angels.  I  am  so  afraid,  dear 
Lady  Mallinger,  lest  he  may  be  disappointed  in  us,  because  we  are  not 
all  angels,  are  we  ?  " 

Lady  Mallinger  has,  however,  a  moment  of  happiness, 
for  a  very  different  man  from  Saville  Rookes  wants  to  marry 
her.  His  sincerity  begets  sincerity  in  her,  and  for  a  while 
she  feels  as  if  she  might  be  really  that  which  he  desires  and 
believes  her  to  be.  And,  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling, 
she  exclaims  : 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  supreme  happiness  of  a  woman's  life  is  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  man  who  loves  her  ;  to  be  his  friend,  his  ideal,  his 
good  angel  I  " 

But  another  woman  expresses  the  pessimist  gospel  of 
women  in  general,  and  John  Oliver  Hobbes  in  particular,  in 
these  words  : 

Teresa  smiled  bitterly.  "And  the  supreme  difficulty  of  a  woman's 
life,"  she  said,  "  is  to  find  the  man  who  desires  such  devotion,  who  has 
an  ideal,  who  wants  a  good  angel  I  The  best  of  men  only  ask  us  to  be 
forever  young  and  forever  pretty — let  your  conscience  go  to  the  dogs, 
but  keep  your  freshness.    Virtue  never  yet  atoned  for  wrinkles  !  " 

And,  dropping  the  creations  of  her  brain  for  a  moment, 
and  speaking  in  her  own  person,  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
preaches  the  same  gospel  : 

Women  like  Lady  Mallinger  have  to  die  young  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood ;  then — and  then  not  always — some  onlooker  more  discerning 
than  the  others  will  see  in  the  cold  body  some  trace  of  a  fiery  spirit  too 
ardent  and  too  restless  for  mortality.  Alas!  poor  soul.  Seeking  the 
highest,  best,  most  beautiful,  and  purest — and  finding  a  Saville 
Rookes. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  many  clever  and  original 
women  have  in  these  days  arrived  with  regard  to  ■ 
their  choice  in  marriage.     It  is  the  selection  of  the 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Ruskin's  new  work,  "  Verona,"  a  collection  of 
lectures  delivered  between  1870  and  1883,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  It  is  to  have  a  frontispiece  in 
color  and  about  eleven  photogravure  plates  Ironi 
drawings  by  the  author.  A  limited  edition  de  luxe, 
with  India  proofs  of  plates,  is  also  in  course  of  prep- 
aration. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howelts  has  written  a  poem  called 
"  Race,"  for  which  his  daughter.  Mildred  Howells, 
has  drawn  a  head-piece.  Poem  and  drawing  will 
appear  in  an  April  magazine. 

Among  the  many  spring  announcements  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  we  notice  with  particular  interest : 

A.  W.  Pollard's  edition  of  "The  Canterbury  Tales"; 
the  second  volume  of  Professor  Eryce's  revised  "American 
Commonwealth";  "Katharine  Lauderdale,"  a  novel  by 
F.  Marion  Crawford;  a  two-volume  edition  of  "The 
Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald "  ;  Professor  Freeman's 
Oxford  lectures  on  Western  Europe  in  the  fifth  and  eighth 
centuries;  "Chronological  Outlines  of  American  Liter- 
ature,"  by  Selden  L.  Whitcomb ;  a  translation  of 
Wulcker's  "History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature";  nine 
volumes  in  the  dollar  edition  of  Dickens,  making  the  series 
complete;  a  new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Craik's 
"  Life  of  Swift"  ;  Mrs.  Green's  "Town  Life  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century  "  ;  the  first  volume  of  Palgrave's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Political  Economy";  and  three  new  volumes 
of  the  Dryburgh  Edition  of  Scott's  Waverley  Novels. 
They  have  also  in  preparation  two  works  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford about  Constantinople,  of  which  part  has  already  ap- 
peared in  magazine  form. 

In  a  ballot  taken  among  its  women  readers  to  as- 
certain their  favorite  authors,  Figaro  (Paris)  found 
Bourget  to  occupy  first  and  Pierre  Loti  second 
place.  Many  of  the  women  who  expressed  an 
opinion  wrote  gratuitously  and  with  much  energy, 
pitching  into  Zola,  denouncing  him  and  all  his 
works. 

Brander  Matthews  is  at  work  upon  a  novel  of  New 
York  life. 

The  publication  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new 
novel,  "  Marcella,"  is  postponed  until  the  first  of 
April,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  advance  orders 
for  the  book. 

A  "  History  of  the  Savoy  Opera,"  from  the  pen  of 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  will  be  published  soon  in  London. 
There  are  so  many  amusing  anecdotes  in  the  air  with 
reference  to  W.  S.  Gilbert's  pleasantries  at  rehearsal 
that  the  book  ought  to  be  alive  with  entertainment. 
It  is  to  be  liberally  illustrated,  and  appears  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  authors  of  "  Patience"  and 
of  D  Oyly  Cane. 

According  to  Albert  Cim  and  others,  authorship 
and  publication  are  in  a  bad  state  in  France  just 
now.  Hardly  six  novelists  can  count  on  receiving 
for  their  works  a  sum  equal  to  or  above  two  thousand 
dollars.  Zola  and  Alphonse  Daudet  must,  of  course, 
take  the  lead  in  any  list  of  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
M.  Cim  lately  examined  the  books  of  a  leading  pub- 
lisher, and  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  accounts 
opened  for  works  of  fiction,  verse,  travel,  domestic 
economy,  and  military  science  showed  losses. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  about  to  publish  a  new  vol- 
ume of  poems  under  the  title  of  "  Ban  and  Arriere 
Ban :  A\  Rally  of  Fugitive  Rhymes."  He  has 
also  in  preparation  a  book  of  studies  in  psychical 
phenomena  and  human  credulity.  This  is  to  be 
called  "  The  Cock  Lane  Ghost  and  Common 
Sense." 

While  Hungary  was  engaged,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  year  of  Jokai's  literary  pro- 
ductivity, a  similar  event  was  taking  place  in  another 
European  country : 

Spain  was  engaged  in  bestowing  all  sorts  of  honors  upon 
Senor  Nunez  de  Arce.  He  was  dined  by  the  Sociedad  de 
Escritores  y  Artistas  of  Madrid,  and  toasted  by  Senor 
Echegaray.  Deputations  from  all  over  Spain  were  sent  to 
him,  together  with  wreaths  of  gold,  silver,  and'laurel.  His 
early  plays  were  revived  in  the  theatres,  and  streets  in 
Toledo  and  Valladolid  were  rechristened  with  his  name. 
Nunez  de  Arce,  who  is  known  as  the  Spanish  Tennyson, 
was  born  at  Valladolid  on  August  6,  1834.  He  studied 
philosophy  in  Toledo.  Among  his  famous  poems  are 
"  Gritos  del  Combate "  (Battle  Cries)  and  "  Ultima 
Lamentacion  de  Lord  Byron."  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
number  of  dramas.  He  published  some  time  ago  the 
series  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  before  the  Spanish 
Academy  in  1876. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  about  to  publish  a  short  novel 
bearing  the  queer  title  of  "  The  Bishop  of  Euca- 
lyptus." 

The  chief  feature  in  the  thirty-first  issue  of  "  The 
Statesman's  Year  Book,"  to  be  published  immedi- 
ately by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  will  be  an  entirely  new 
treatment  of  the  great  navies  of  the  world,  con- 
tributed by  ]ohn  Leyland.    All  the  sections  relating 


to  fleets  in  the  several  countries  have  been  re-cast  on 
a  uniform  plan,  so  as  to  permit  a  comparative  view. 
Statements  are  given  of  ships  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  of  those  that  have  only  been  ordered  to  be 
laid  down,  and  also  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
principal  types  of  vessels. 

A  French  translation  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins's  stories 
has  been  published  in  Lausanne,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  generally  appreciated. 

A  life  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  by  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Plunkett,  is  in  press.  Mrs.  Plunkett  was  an  old  and 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Holland's,  and  his  family  have 
placed  in  her  hands  all  the  material  necessary  to 
make  an  interesting  life  of  this  popular  author. 

The  commercial  value  of  publicity  is  coming  to  be 
appreciated  in  English  literary  circles,  as  the  follow- 
ing shows  : 

Coulson  Kernahan,  a  young  English  writer,  published 
not  long  ago  "  A  Book  of  Strange  Sins,"  which  many 
people  bought  in  the  expectation  of  finding  something 
racy.  The  contents  of  the  book  were,  in  fact,  perfectly  in- 
offensive, but  it  seems  that  one  of  its  critics  (possibly  one 
who  reviewed  it  by  title)  described  it  as  unfit  for  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Kernahan 's  way  of  meeting  the  attack  is  novel. 
Instead  of  bringing  suit  for  libel,  he  offers  to  submit  his 
work  to  the  arbitration  of  six  Wesleyan-Methodist  minis- 
ters, agreeing  that  if  two  out  of  six  say  there  is  anything 
in  it  which  "ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light,"  he  will 
pay  five  hundred  dollars  to  some  charitable  institution. 

A  volume  entitled  "A  Corner  of  Cathay,"  by 
Adele  M.  Fitlde,  will  be  issued  presently  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.  Miss  Fielde  has  lived  in  China  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  long  an  inmate  of  a  native 
household.  The  book  will  be  illustrated  in  an  inter- 
esting manner. 


New    Publications. 
"Johnnie     Quickstep's     Whaling    Voyage,"     by 
George  P.  Goff.  has  been  published  in  paper  covers 
by  the  author  at  San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  "  Manual  for  the  Fifth  Year  Grade  "  has  been 
issued  in  White's  New  Course  in  Art  Instruction 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  magazine  article,  "The  Young  Man  in  Busi- 
ness," with  an  editorial  addressed  to  "  Three  Uncer- 
tain Young  Men,"  by  Edward  W.  Bok,  has  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  10  cents. 

"A  Princess  of  Paris,"  by  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter,  is  the  latest  in  the  series  of  novels  of  which 
"  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  "  was  the  first  and  most 
successful.  The  period  of  the  story  is  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  hero  is  a 
young  soldier  whose  exploits  in  the  service  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  are  as  wonderful,  if  not  as  real,  as 
those  of  Dumas's  famous  three  guardsmen.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Home  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  51.00. 

"Richard  Escott,"  by  Edward  H.  Cooper,  is  a 
novel  which  has  for  its  principal  personage  a  well- 
born black-leg  who  gambles  away  all  the  money  he 
can  wring  from  his  father,  attempts  to  sell  his  own 
children,  and  is  finally  killed  in  a  disreputable  duel. 
The  author's  attitude  of  self-righteousness  is,  at 
times,  tiresome,  but  he  is  not  so  zealous  as  to  show 
the  hideous  mien  of  vice  in  too  full  detail ;  in  fact, 
"  Richard  Escott"  is  a  dispassionate  picture  of  "  a 
phenomenally  wicked  person,"  viewed  as  an  inter- 
esting phenomenon.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Face  of  Death:  a  Westmoreland  Story," 
by  E.  Vincent  Briton,  is  a  curious  story.  The  prin- 
cipal personages  in  it  are  an  eccentric  baronet,  Sir 
Andrew  Wyke,  who  has  worried  two  or  more  wives 
into  the  grave  ;  Allan  and  Patty,  his  children  by 
different  mothers  ;  his  new  wife,  Hester  Crandall, 
who  comes  near  to  being  another  of  Sir  Andrew's 
victims ;  and  an  Aunt  Judy,  who  contributes  a 
goodly  share  of  common  sense  to  the  make-up  of 
the  Wyke  family.  The  children's  affections  are 
alienated  from  their  father,  and  they  give  their  new 
step-mother  information  that  she  turns  to  good 
account  ;  finally  the  domestic  war  ends  in  peace  and 
wedding  bells.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  life  of  "  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  and  General," 
has  been  written  by  William  M.  Polk,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  and  has  been  published  in  two  volumes.  In 
the  first  are  detailed  Bishop  Polk's  birth  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  his  ancestry  ;  his  career  at  West  Point, 
where  he  was  a  great  friend  ol  his  senior  by  one 
class,  Mbert  Sidney  Johnston  ;  his  entrance  on  the 
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ministerial  career  shortly  after  graduation,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopacy  ;  and  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  Secession  and  Bishop  Polk's  enlistment 
in  the  Confederate  forces.  The  second  volume  fol- 
lows his  career  as  a  soldier,  which  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  June,  1864..  at  Pine  Mountain,  where  a  can- 
non-ball struck  him  in  the  breast.  Several  portraits 
and  maps  and  an  index  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $4  00. 

Those  who  have  noticed  the  growth  of  unbelief 
among  the  masses  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in 
"Secularism:  Its  Progress  and  Morals,"  by  John 
M.  Bonham,  the  author  of  "  Industrial  Liberty"  and 
other  books.  In  the  first  two  chapters  is  discussed 
the  influence  of  industrial  surroundings  on  theolog- 
ical belief ;  then  follow  two  on  "  Intuition,"  the  sense 
that  metaphysicians  call  "  inner  consciousness  "  and 
theologians"  Divine  guidance"  ;  and  others  are  "Ad- 
vanced Theology,"  "Qualified  Science,"  "  Ethics." 
"  Progressive  and  Conservative  Phases  of  the  Secu- 
lar Movement,"  "  The  Standards  of  Morals  Accom- 
panying the  Transition  from  Ecclesiasticism  to  Secu- 
larism," "  Religious  Consolation,"  and  "  Sacred 
Authority  as  Influenced  by  the  Progress  of  Knowl- 
edge." A  final  chapter,  in  which  the  author  states 
his  conclusion  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
general  dissolution  of  theology,  and  a  copious  index 
bring  the  volume  to  a  close.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED. 

SOCIAL    EVOLUTION. 

By  Benjamin  Kidd.    8vo. 

In  "Social  Evolution"  Mr.  Kidd  treats  of  the  various  social  problems  that  are  now  pressing  for  so- 
lution. "With  striking  clearness,"  says  Book  Reviews  for  March,  "he  states  the  case  as  it  stands." 
Broadly  the  question  he  sets  himself  to  answer  is  "  whether  there  is  to  be  peace  or  war  in  the  future  of  hu- 
manity. .  .  .  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Mr.  Kidd's  valuable  work  is  his  opinion  of  the  place 
which  religious  beliefs  are  destined  to  fill  in  the  future.  He  attacks  the  point  in  a  spirit  of  courageous 
inquiry  that  contrasts  with  the  attitude  taken  by  men  of  science,  while  it  compares  favorably  with  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  modern  thinkers." 


Mr.  ZangwilVs  New  Book. 

THE   KING  OF  SCHNORRERS. 

GROTESQUES  AND   FANTASIES. 

By  I.  Zangwill.     Author  of   "Children  of  the 

Ghetto,"  "  The  Old  Maids'  Club,"  "  Merly  Mary 

Ann,"  etc.     With  numerous  illustrations,     izmo, 

Susp. 

***  In  ' '  The  King  of  Schnorrers  "  Mr.  Zangwill  at- 
tempts a  delineation  of  the  Jewish  "  Schnorrer"  of 
tradition — a  personage  "as  unique  among  beggars 
as  Israel  among  nations."  The  author  conducts 
his  hero  through  a  number  of  amusing  adventures, 
recounting  these  in  that  vivid  style  familiar  to  his 
readers.  Some  of  the  shorter  stories  in  the  volume 
are  tragic  and  some  comic,  Mr.  Zangwill  playfully 
delegating  to  the  critic  the  task  of  "  determining" 
which  is  which." 


"  Q.'s"  New  Book. 

THE  DELECTABLE  DUCHY. 

Stories,  Studies,  and  Sketches.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch,  author  of  "  Noughts  and  Crosses,"  "  The 
Blue  Pavilions,"  etc.    i2mo,  Si. 00. 


Third  Edition  Just  Heady. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 

Being  the  recollections  of  W.  R.  Le  Fanu.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $i.  75. 


THE  MEMORIES  OF  DEAN  HOLE. 

With  Illustrations  from  original  sketches  by  Leech 
and  Thackeray,  and  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
Twelfth  thousand.     i2mo,  cloth,  $2.25. 


Prof.  J.  Norman  Lockyer's  New  and  Important  Work. 

THE    DAWN    OF    ASTRONOMY. 

A  Study  of  the  Temple  Worship  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

With  numerous  illustrations  and  full-page  plates.     By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.  R.  S.,  author  of  "The 
Meteoritic  Hypothesis,"  "The  Chemistry  of  the  Sun,"  etc.     Royal  8vo,  SS-co. 

"  This  work  of  the  great  English  astronomer  is  of  most  fascinating  interest,  and  it  is  profusely  and 
appropriately  illustrated.  The  field  which  is  covered  is  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one  which  should  be  fully 
investigated.  The  style  is  clear  and  graphic,  and  the  publishers  have  given  this  great  work  a  fitting 
setting."  —  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


JtTST    PUBLISHED. 

PAIN,  PLEASURE,  AND  /ESTHETICS. 

An  Essay  concerning  the  Psychology  of  Pain  and 
Pleasure,  with  special  reference  to  .Esthetics,  By 
Henry  Rutgers  Marshall,  M.  A.  8vo. 
Price,  $3.00. 

New  Volutnes  in  the  Dilettante  Library. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

By  Walter  Jerrold.  With  a  portrait.  i6mo. 
Crocodile  cloth.     Price,  90  cents. 


New  Volume  in  the  Ethical  Library. 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  CHARACTER. 

By  Sophie  Bryant,  D.  Sc,  Lond.    i2tno,  $1.50. 
New  Book  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

TWILIGHT  DREAMS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Carpenter.  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
Bishop  of  Ripon.     i2mo.    $t.oo. 

"  Beautiful  as  a  poem,  now  an  allegory,  nowapara- 
:  ble." — Living  Church . 

"The  best  element  in  them  is  their  deep  and 
!  vigorous  spirituality." — The  Outlook. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


One  can  easily  understand  that  a  real  old  master  is 
not  so  valuable  as  an  imitation  one,  but  provided  that 
it  is  not  a  copy,  and  only  in  his  "manner,"  why 
should  its  beauties,  which  are  acknowledged  be- 
fore the  mistake  is  discovered,  cease  afterward  to 
charm?  In  the  one  case  it  is  valued  at  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  the  other  at  the  price  of  the  frame. 
A  novel  taken  for  "  the  true  Dickens  "  —  as  good  as 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit  "  and  in  the  master's  best  man- 
ner— but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  by  somebody 
else,  would  not  cease  to  be  read  and  bought, 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 
The  value  of  a  book  is  not  settled  by  the  title-page, 
but  by  its  contents.  Why,  then,  should  that  of  a 
picture  be  solely  dependent,  like  a  check,  on  the 
genuineness  of  its  indorsement  ? 
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VANITY    PAIR. 

Not  long  ago  we  made  some  extracts  from  an 
article  in  an  English  magazine,  in  which  Mrs.  Crack- 
anthorpe  described  "the  revolt  of  the  daughters" 
against  the  authority  of  \heir  mothers.  The  revolt, 
she  said,  is  against  the  restraints  put  upon  daughters 
by  the  old-fashioned  maternal  prudence  and  solici- 
tude which  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  have  the 
girls  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  "  marriage  mar- 
ket "  ;  and  for  that  reason  she  expressed  sympathy 
with  it.  Mrs.  Crackanthorpe  charges  that  the 
mothers  are  stupid  and  sordid  in  opposing  the 
greater  freedom  desired  by  daughters  of  this  day, 
simply  because  it  lessens  their  chances  of  making 
good  marriages.  The  "marriage-ring."  she  said, 
"is  the  authority  which  mothers  acknowledge  and 
obey,  although  not  for  one  moment  will  they  admit 
h."  One  English  mother,  however,  now  rises  to 
make  the  admission  freely  and  proudly.  Lady 
Jeune,  a  woman  who  has  contributed  to  English 
magazines  some  of  the  frankest,  most  intelligent, 
and  most  sensible  discussions  of  social  questions 
which  have  appeared  of  recent  years,  tells  Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe  that  it  is  nonsense  "to  deny  that 
marriage  is  the  object  of  woman's  existence."  She 
contends  that,  within  limits,  "  the  influence  the  mar- 
riage market  has  on  mothers  is  a  good  one." 
Of  course  every  good  woman  wants  her  daugh- 
ter to  marry,  says  Lady  Jeune,  and,  "  in  train- 
ing her  daughter  for  that  career,  and  in  do- 
ing what  she  feels  will  facilitate  that  object,  she 
is  only  doing  her  duty  and  seeking  her  girl's  wel- 
fare." It  is  mere  sham  and  false  and  "mawkish 
delicacy"  to  pretend  differently.  "  Let  us  be  quite 
honest."  she  exclaims,  "  and  say  we  care  more  about 
that  subject  than  almost  any  other,  and  that  we  want 
our  girls  to  marry,  and  marry  well,  and  marry  the 
best  men,  because  we  know  that  they  will  be  the 
happier  and  better  women  for  it."  Accordingly,  in 
the  training  of  her  daughter,  a  good  mother  will  pay 
constant  heed  to  the  prejudices  and  predispositions 
of  men,  as  expressed  in  the  customs  and  conventions 
of  society  touching  the  decorum  proper  for  the  girls 
they  would  wish  to  have  as  wives.  Lady  Jeune  can 
see  no  "  reason  for  shame  in  making  the  admission," 
and  there  is  none.  The  marriage  of  a  girl  is  a  step 
of  momentous  consequence  for  herself,  her  family, 
and  the  race  ;  and  there  is  no  parental  obligation 
stronger  than  the  duty  of  guiding  the  child  and 
shaping  her  social  surroundings  and  companionship, 
so  that  she  shall  not  enter  upon  her  appointed  career 
under  the  direction  of  blind  and  dangerous  chance 
only. 

In  Canada  perhaps  ten  thousand  women  wear 
trousers  during  the  winter — of  course  with  the  skirt. 
In  this  country  the  popularity  of  the  masculine  gar- 
ment is  growing  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The 
trousers  are  now,  and  have  been  for  years,  in  use 
for  horseback  riding.  The  fencing  costumes,  also 
trousers,  are  worn  without  the  skirt,  and  in  the 
gymnasiums  of  the  fashionable  boarding-schools  for 
young  ladies,  trousers  are  worn  exclusively  and  with 
excellent  effect  and  comfort.  In  Europe,  for  the 
past  two  years,  Turkish  trousers  are  worn  by  fash- 
ionable women  for  climbing  the  mountains.  The 
same  are  worn  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  by  English- 
women. The  bathing-dress  shows  marked  signs  of 
following  the  general  movement ;  at  the  French 
resorts  the  most  fashionable  ladies  appear  with  the 
close-fitting  bathing-suits,  with  knee-trousers,  leav- 
ing the  skirt  off  entirely. 


The  clergyman  of  a  fashionable  New  York  church 
was  talking  recently  to  a  Sun  reporter  about  the 
outbreak  which  the  papers  usually  make  when  an 
American  girl  married  a  foreigner,  and  particularly 
an  Englishman.     "  A  number  of   the   members  of 
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my  congregation,"  he  said,  "have  contracted  such 
marriages,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  of  the 
horrors  of  which  we  read  so  much  when  these 
unions  are  made.  The  girls  who  contract  these 
marriages  are  heiresses  as  a  rule,  and  as  such  they 
move  in  good  society.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  they  should  marry  stalwart,  self-made, 
independent,  American  young  men,  instead  of 
Englishmen  of  fashion.  The  critics  of  the  heiresses 
forget  that  these  young  women  do  not  meet  stalwart 
and  independent  American  young  men,  by  any 
means.  The  only  men  they  know  are  the  men  in 
New  York  society.  These  are  the  dancing  men,  art 
amateurs,  and  fortune-hunters.  Most  of  them  are 
bachelors  of  forty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  and 
all  of  them  are  anglomaniacs.  They  talk  a  peculiar 
and  almost  unintelligible  jargon,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  English,  and  they  ape  grooms,  butlers,  and 
men-servants  in  their  fashion  of  speech.  The  heiress 
has  the  opportunity  of  marrying  one  of  these  cheap 
imitations  of  an  English  nobleman  or  marrying  the 
genuine  article.  In  my  judgment,  she  shows  her 
good  sense  in  marrying  the  real  thing  instead  of  a 
poor  imitation." 

Lawn  tennis,  a  dozen  years  ago,  was  the  resource 
of  every  summer  girl ;  but  now,  in  many  country 
places  in  England,  the  most  deserted  corner  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  is  the  lawn-tennis  court.  "  Society 
has  ceased  to  flirt  with  lawn  tennis."  Every  year  it 
will  be  played  less  by  those  who  have  no  particular 
facility  for  it,  and  given  over  to  the  champions. 
Golf  has  taken  the  place  of  tennis,  and  it  is  capital 
exercise  for  sinews  and  muscles,  is  not  extremely 
fatiguing,  and  in  England  can  be  played  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  Hockey  is  another  favorite 
game,  particularly  with  English  college  girls,  though 
it  is  rather  rough.  The  Thames  has  a  ladies' 
"eight,"  too,  which  attracts  considerable  attention. 
The  members  of  the  crew  are  all  neatly  attired  in 
white,  with  ties  and  hat-bands  of  Leander  cerise. 
They  pull  a  light  craft,  and  their  rowing  is  remark- 
ably good,  with  the  proper  "time"  and  "body 
swing."  Wellesley  College  girls,  too,  have  a  crew, 
well  trained  and  doing  pretty  work  with  the  oars, 
while  every  class  has  its  chosen  eight  in  training 
during  the  season. 

For  strangers  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  part  which 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacre"-Cceur  plays  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Parisian  great  world,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
whole  French  aristocracy.  There  is  scarcely  a 
woman  of  any  social  prominence  on  either  bank  of 
the  Seine  (says  the  Tribune's  Paris  correspondent) 
who  has  not  received  her  education  within  the  walls 
of  this  celebrated  establishment,  and  who  has  not 
since  maintained  in  a  lesser  degree  her  connection 
therewith,  by  enrolling  herself  among  the  members 
of  an  association  called  the  "Dames  Enfants  de 
Marie,"  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  former 
pupils.  Once  a  year  the  members  perform  a  retreat 
of  eight  days  devoted  to  prayer  and  meditation  in 
the  convent.  It  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
noble  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  building  having 
served  in  turn  as  the  palace  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Maine,  of  the  Due  de  Biron,  and  of 
the  Due  de  Charost,  whose  widow  sold  it  in 
1820  to  Mrne.  Barat,  the  founder  of  the  order. 
Mme.  Barat,  who  died  so  recently  as  1865, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  cooper.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  she  laid  the  foundation 
alike  of  her  order  and  of  her  school.  For  the  latter 
she  quickly  obtained  pupils.  Convents  at  that  time 
had  all  been  destroyed  and  their  inmates  dispersed, 
and  means  of  education  for  young  girls  of  noble 
birth  just  then  were  exceedingly  rare.  So  great  was 
the  success  of  Mme.  Barat,  that  just  about  the  epoch 
when  Napoleon  married  the  Austrian  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise,  Mme.  Barat  was  elected  superior  of 
the  order,  her  deputy  being  the  widowed  Comtesse 
de  Grammont,  who  had  been  lady-in-waiting  to 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  convent  is  its  extensive  gardens,  some  ten  acres 
in  area,  and  grand  old  trees,  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  Paris,  beneath  the  shade  of  which,  in  their 
school  years,  have  lived  such  great  ladies  as  the 
Duchesse  de  Rohan,  the  Duchesse  d'Ursel,  Comtesse 
de  Lostange,  Comtesse  de  la  Garde,  Comtesse  de 
Mun,  the  Marquise  Hervey  de  Saint  Denis,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  three  daughters  of  Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain,  one  of  whom  is  the  Infanta  Eulalie. 


I 


The  one  show  in  "Constantinople  in  London" 
which  has  appealed  most  clamorously  to  the  mass  of 
spectators  has  been  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  Sultan's  harem.  This  harem  is  just  a  luxurious 
Turkish  drawing-room,  festooned  with  curtains  and 
furnished  with  voluptuous  divans,  wherein  a  certain 
number  of  young  women  are  making  themselves  at 
home.  They  are  not  conspicuously  beautiful  young 
women,  nor  are  they  young  women  of  the  Oriental 
type.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  maidens  whose 
comeliness,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  the  cockney  kind.  It 
is  easier  to  fancy  them  smacking  the  Sultan's  face, 
and  asking  him  whom  he  is  getting  at,  and  what  he 
takes  them  for.  Only,  as  no  semblance  of  a  Sultan 
ever  enters  their  domain,  this  particular  comedy  has 
no  chance  of  being  played.  It  has  further  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  spectator  has  no  opportunity  of  en- 
tering the  barem  and  conversing  with  the  ladies  and 
comparing  them  with  the  other  ladies  who  dispense 
refreshments  at  the  bars  or  sell  trick  match-boxes  at 
the  fancy  stalls.     The  explanation,  doubtless,  is  to 


be  found  in  the  ever-present  idea  of  naughtiness. 
Not  that  the  Olympia  harem  is  naughty.  Nothing 
could  be  less  naughty,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
mere  word  suggestive  of  forbidden  fruit. 


"Women  should  not  attempt,"  says  an  eminent 
woman  physician  of  London,  "to  carry  on  a  pro- 
fession after  marriage.  I  mean  the  women  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  who  go  into  the  profes- 
sions. It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  the 
bread-winners  ;  that  duty  should  devolve  upon  the 
husband,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion would  be  healthier  and  stronger  in  every  way  if 
the  mothers  would  exert  themselves  less.  I  look 
anxiously  at  every  baby  that  comes  under  my  notice 
in  the  hope  that  I  shall  find  some  improvement  in 
the  type,  some  increase  in  stamina,  compared  with 
the  generation  that  has  preceded  it ;  but  instead  of 
this  there  is  only  steady  deterioration  observable. 
This  deterioration  is  particularly  noticeable  among 
the  children  of  very  active  mothers.  *  The  cleverest 
and  most  highly  educated  women — the  women  who 
take  the  most  active  part  in  public  affairs — have  the 
most  weakly  and  puny  children.  Another  thing, 
women  are  going  into  too  active  forms  of  exercise. 
When  a  young  married  woman  tells  me  that  she  is 
captain  of  a  cricket  eleven,  or  of  a  foot-ball  team,  I 
can  only  say  I  am  perfectly  aghast.  Women  must 
place  before  themselves  the  alternative  —  to  earn 
their  living,  to  exercise  their  faculties,  and  to  gratify 
their  ambitions  in  a  professional  career,  or  to  be- 
come good  wives  and  mothers.  And  if  they  choose 
the  domestic  life,  they  must  recognize  that  they 
must  sacrifice  their  personal  happiness  and  ambition 
in  the  future  happiness  and  success  of  their  children." 


Whether  our  manners  have  improved  with  the  ad- 
vance of  our  civilization  is  an  open  question  (says  the 
Bazar).  In  the  rush  and  hurry  of  modern  American 
life,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  we  have  no  time 
for  the  formalities  and  graces  which  characterized  the 
manners  of  those  whom  we  now  call  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  old  school ;  but  when  we  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  one  of  these  delightful  persons,  we 
appreciate  the  dignity  and  superiority  of  their  man- 
ners as  compared  with  those  of  the  modern  day. 
Etiquette  was  considered  essential  in  the  time  of  our 
grandmothers,  and  certain  rigid  rules  of  deportment 
were  part  of  every  well-bred  and  "  genteel"  young 
woman's  education.  Old  ladies  of  that  generation 
must  be  justly  horrified  at  the  lounging  manners 
which  girls  cultivate  nowadays,  and  at  the  noticeable 
carelessness  in  their  attitude  toward  their  elders, 
which  would  seem  to  be  disrespectful  and  familiar. 
Perhaps,  in  justice  to  the  young  folks,  this  is  not 
altogether  their  own  fault,  as  the  older  woman  neither 
exacts  nor  expects  to  have  any  deference  shown  her. 
Perhaps,  too,  with  this  lack  of  formality  there  is  an 
increase  of  sympathy  existing  between  the  young 
girl  and  her  seniors.  But,  with  all  this,  we  somehow 
miss  the  sweet,  restful,  placid  old  lady,  such  as 
we  of  an  older  generation  remember  our  grand- 
mother to  have  been.  Now  most  women  of  fifty 
dress  like  girls  of  twenty,  and  even  at  sixty  the 
style  of  dress  is  only  slightly  modified ;  gray 
hair  is  worn  in  the  most  modern  fashion,  and 
even  gray  bangs  are  sometimes  seen  ;  one  never, 
or  rarely  ever,  finds  caps  worn ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
are  no  old  ladies  even  at  seventy.  An  elderly  woman 
who  endeavors,  by  adopting  the  fashions  of  the 
moment,  to  disguise  her  age,  always  fails  to  deceive 
any  one,  and  misses  the  charm  of  repose  and  calm 
which  should  come  as  years  increase.  In  defense  of 
this  it  is  said  that  a  woman  of  sixty  is  too  active  and 
energetic  a  member  of  society  to  grow  old  grace- 
fully ;  she  has  absolutely  no  time  to  sit  placidly  down 
with  her  work  or  her  book  and  to  look  serene  and 
happy  ;  she  has  her  household  cares,  which  are 
many  and  vexatious ;  her  various  social  duties, 
which  are  exacting  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  her 
charities,  which  require  thought  and  active  personal 
attention.  The  younger  members  of  the  household 
all  have  their  respective  duties,  each  one  filling  the 
day  very  full,  so  that  their  elder  gets  little  or  no 
assistance  from  them. 
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Robertson's 

Listener — "  Isn'tit  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  listeria — ' '  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yams.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 


110  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


-     \EW  YORK 


Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAX  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 
MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 

MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 
2127  Jackson  and  2438  Buchanan  St*. 

Board,  English,  French,  German,  Music,  Dancing,  $35 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

PHILIP    KEALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

735a    ELLIS    STKEET. 

Best  of  references.   Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


Marlborough  School  for  Young  Ladies 

865  West  23d  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
A  Select  School  for  sixteen  girls,  giving 
the  comforts  of  a  refined  home.  Advanced 
work  In  English,  History,  Literature,  Art 
History,  Latin,  etc.  Native  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages.  S500  per  year.  For  circu- 
lars, address  Mrs.  G.  A.  OASTVELL, 

Principal. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Haeer  Dinner-Party. 

Mrs.  Hager  gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party  last 
Monday  evening,  at  her  residence  on  Gough  Street, 
in  honor  of  Mr.  James  Mcintosh  Wood,  of  Port- 
land, Or.  The  predominating  color  effect  in  the 
decoration  was  red,  which  was  seen  in  the  brilliant- 
hued  ponsettias  that  graced  the  table,  the  candelabra, 
and  the  chandelier  shades,  and  the  roses  that  were 
clustered  in  vases  in  the  parlors.  The  dinner  was  a 
sumptuous  one,  and  the  evening  was  made  pleasant 
in  every  way.     Mrs.  Hager's  guests  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss 
Alice  Hobart.  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  Miss  Miriam 
Moore.  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Mr.  James  Mcintosh  Wood, 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
H.  Boardman. 


The  Tevis  Dinner-Part  v. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  entertained  a  party  of 
friends  at  dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  at  her  resi- 
dence, 2548  Jackson  Street.  Pink  roses  and  violets 
set  among  the  rich  service  made  the  table  tastefully 
ornate,  and  the  menu  was  an  excellent  one,  ad- 
mirably served.  The  guests  of  Mrs.  Tevis  in- 
cluded : 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Miss  Goad,  Miss 
Aileen  Goad,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  and  Mr.  T.  Cary  Fned- 
iamjcr.  _ 

The  Cohen  Matinee  Tea. 
Miss  Ethel  Cohen  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  delightfully  last  Monday  at  a  matinee  tea  that 
she  gave  at  her  residence,  "  Fernside."  in  Alameda. 
The  affair  was  complimentary  to  Miss  Sara  Collier 
and  Miss  Maie  Tucker,  of  Oakland,  who  recently 
returned  from  abroad.  The  young  hostess  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
William  A.  Magee,  Miss  Collier,  Miss  Tucker,  Miss 
Alice  Merry,  Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Cohen,  and 
several  other  young  ladies.  The  afternoon  hours 
were  pleasantly  passed  with  music  and  dancing,  and 
in  the  evening  a  few  friends  called,  and  were  enter- 
tained with  music  and  some  figures  of  the  cotillion 
led  by  Miss  Ethel  Cohen  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Van 
Winkle.     Among  the  guests  were : 

Mrs.  William  A.  Magee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
E.  Avery  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Robert  Knight,  Mrs.  Marcus 
L.  Gerstle,  Miss  Maud  Eurke,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Miss 
Bessie  Younger,  Miss  Hilda  Macdonald,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Gertrude  Allen,  Miss  Amy  McKee,  Miss  Adele 
Perrin,  Miss  Alice  Hooper,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Mtss 
Bessie  Wheaton,  Miss  Lillian  O'Connor,  Miss  Maud 
O'Connor,  Miss  Alice  Merry,  Miss  Chabot,  Miss  Mitchler, 
Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Josephine  Chabot,  Miss  Selby, 
Miss  Prather,  Miss  Hutchinson,  Miss  Belle  Hutchinson, 
Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Ella  Goodall,  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Bean,  Miss  Currier.  Miss  Mhoon,  Miss  Alberta  Bancroft, 
and  Prince  Poniatowski. 

The  Festina  Lente  Skating  Club- 
Considerable  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  ice 
skating  among  society  people  since  the  opening  of 
the  new  rink  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  It  is  a  fad 
that  is  liable  to  become  quite  popular,  and  evidence 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  an  organization 
called  the  Festina  Lente  Skating  Club,  which  is 
composed  of  quite  a  number  of  prominent  society 
people.  The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson. 
The  membership  will  be  limited.  The  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  club  will  take  place  next  Wednesday 
afternoon  from  half-past  two  until  six  o'clock.  At 
that  time  the  days  and  hours  of  future  meetings 
will  be  definitely  settled.  Subscribers  will  not  be 
admitted  unless  they  present  their  tickets. 


An  admirable  charity  work  of  the  daughter-in-law 
of  the  man  who  damned  the  public  is  thus  described  : 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  many  valuable  charities  to 
which  Mrs.  Frederick  Vanderbilt  devotes  a  generous  slice 
of  her  income  is  the  method  by  which  she  starts  girls  in  oc- 
cupations. Through  the  pastors  of  the  foreign  missionary 
churches  in  New  York,  she  learns  of  girls  of  ability  who 
need  only  a  start  in  life  to  render  them  fit  to  support  them- 
selves honorably.  This  assistance  she  furnishes  by  send- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  for  the  girl  to  devote  to  this  pur- 
pose. One  girl  thus  helped  fitted  herself  at  a  cooking- 
school  for  the  position  of  a  cordon  bleu ;  another  went  to  a 
training-school  for  nurses  ;  another  underwent  the  neces- 
sary drill  of  a  lady's-maid ;  another  studied  art.  Every 
year  at  least  ten  young  women  are  thus  started  in  a  useful, 
self-supporting  career. 

The  Bazar  makes  this  mention  of  a  debutante 
who  is  probably  having  a  "  perfectly  lovely  time"  : 

"Mrs.  Cleveland's  young  cousin,  Miss  May  Huddle- 
stone,  resided  with  Mrs.  Folsom,  at  the  Oak  View  country- 
house  just  outside  the  city,  during  the  years  of  the  former 
Cleveland  administration,  and  attended  a  Washington  day- 
school.  This  winter  Mrs.  Cleveland  chose  that  her  cousin 
should  make  her  de'but  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  social 
season  in  the  White  House.  Under  such  auspices.  Miss 
Huddlestone  has  ridden  on  the  topmost  wave  of  popular- 
ity and  success,  been  the  recipient  of  countless  lunch- 
parties,  and  a  conspicuous  figure  at  balls  and  dancing- 
parties.  _       

—  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  good 
people  of  San  Francisco  to  go  from  store  to  store 
to  find  what  they  require  in  the  stationery  line, 
for  they  can  visit  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.,  741  Market 
Street,  and  find  anything  desired.  Everything  is 
sold  there  at  reasonable  prices.  Their  picture-frame 
and  artists'  material  departments  are  complete  in 
every  particular.  A  recent  shipment  of  all  the  latest 
and  prettiest  shades  of  French  and  crepe  tissue,  for 
making  paper  flowers  and  lamp-shades,  has  just  been 
received. 

—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creroe  Simon,  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes,  forti- 
fies the  skin.  J.  Simon.  13  rue  Grange  Bateliere, 
Paris.     Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods  stores. 

iRYBODY  USES  CALLUSTRO. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mme.  Mary  Anderson  Navarro  is  said  to  be  an 
accomplished  banjo-player. 

A  writer  in  Frank  Leslie's  gives  this  account  of 
one  of  the  operatic  stars  now  in  New  York  : 

"  Lillian  Nordica  is  a  New  England  girl,  and  was  bom 
in  Maine  early  in  the  *6o's.  While  she  was  yet  a  child,  her 
parents  removed  to  Boston,  and  it  was  in  that  city  she  re- 
ceived her  early  musical  education.  After  several  years  of 
study  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Lillian  Nordica, 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  went  abroad  and  spent  some 
time  in  Milan  and  Paris.  In  Milan  she  studied  with 
Sangiovanni,  and  it  was  under  his  direction  she  made  her 
de"but.  *  Her  first  appearance  in  the  r61e  of  Violetta,  in  '  La 
Traviata,'  won  for  her  engagements  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Success  accompanied  her,  and,  after  a  brief 
period  of  travel  and  study,  she  went  to  Paris,  and  there 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  management  of  the  Grand 
Ope'ra  House,  where  she  continued  for  seven  months,  and 
during  which  time  she  sang  several  important  roles.  It  was 
during  her  engagement  at  the  Grand  Opera_  House  that 
Mme.  Nordica  married  and  decided  to  retire  from  the 
operatic  stage.  Mme.  Nordica's  married  life  was  a  happy 
one,  though  brief.  After  the  early  death  of  her  husband, 
she  made  her  second  debut,  in  1887,  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don. Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  has  selected  her  for  the  Wag- 
nerian festival  to  be  held  in  Bayreuth  next  summer." 

Of    Mme.   Melba,  a    correspondent  writes   from 

Paris: 

"  Melba  has  a  fault  quite  common  with  artists,  that  of 
singing  to  some  one  she  knows  in  the  hall,  and  she  warms 
up  only  on  the  condition  that  she  has  friends  listening  to 
her.  Strange  faces  freeze  her,  and  then  she  becomes  in- 
different. Melba  made  a  great  mistake  to  go  to  America 
in  a  crowd.  She  ought  to  have  gone  alone,  in  better  times, 
with  a  good  company,  as  Patti  and  Nilsson  did,  and  then 
she  would  have  been  appreciated  at  her  true  worth.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  meets  with  such  an  agreeable  voice  as 
Melba's,  and  with  such  a  superb  method,  and  comparisons 
are  often  odious.  They  certainly  were  in  the  judgments 
between  her  lyric  talent  and  that  of  Calve".  Naturally, 
perfect  acting  is  attractive  to  the  general  public,  and  it 
takes  an  educated  ear  to  understand  perfect  singing ;  and 
to  my  mind  that  is  why  one  had  more  success  than  the 
other  in  America.  It  was  not  possible  to  see  a  more  plain, 
insignificant  type  of  an  Englishwoman  than  Melba  when 
she  first  came  to  Paris  to  take  lessons  of  Marches!.  Her 
plain  woolen  dress,  too  short  in  the  skirt,  looked  like  the 
last  year's  cut  of  an  obscure  provincial  town,  the  combina- 
tion of  colors  showed  that  she  had  not  the  least  notion  of 
what  taste  was  in  dress,  and  her  hat  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  made  for  any  one  else's  head  but  hers.  To-day  she  is 
not  only  the  best-dressed  woman  of  Paris,  but  she  wears 
her  clothes  as  if  she  were  born  with  one  of  Doucet's  last 
creations.  Mme.  Marchesi  told  me  that  of  the  three  stars 
now  occupying  the  music-loving  public  in  America,  Melba 
is  the  greatest  musical  artist." 

The  following  sketch  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
George  W.  Childs  is  taken  from  the  Mail  and 
Express : 

"  Emma  Bouvier  Childs  is  a  slender  litde  woman,  small 
featured,  dark  complexioned.  and  of  an  exceedingly  nerv- 
ous temperament.  Mrs.  Childs  has  never  been  a  society 
woman.  She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  of  Philadelphia— the  Cadwalladers,  the 
Prices,  the  Binneys,  the  Biddies,  the  Rosengartens,  and 
others  of  equal  social  distinction — but  fashionable  functions 
at  her  town  or  country-house  were  practically  unknown. 
It  was  her  custom  to  lunch  two  or  three  times  a  week  with 
these  intimate  friends.  In  these  visits  she  was  almost 
always  accompanied  by  her  niece,  Miss  Peterson,  who  lived 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs  from  childhood  up  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Robert  H.  McCarter.  Mrs.  Childs  rarely  ap- 
peared in  public  with  her  husband.  The  theatre  had  no  at- 
tractions for  her.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  perhaps,  she  would 
see  Edwin  Booth  or  some  equally  distinguished  actor. 
The  daughter  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  has  lived  with  the 
Childs  for  twenty  years.  Before  Miss  Peterson's  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  about  five  years  ago,  the  three 
were  continually  together.  Miss  Stanley  is  now  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Mrs.  Childs.  Her  servants  have  been 
with  her  for  a  generation.  From  the  scullery-maid  to  the 
butler,  every  servant  was  sure  of  a  liberal  present  at 
Christmas,  and  the  family  physician's  services  were  always 
ready  in  case  of  illness.  Mrs.  Childs  carried  out  the  same 
generous  policy  in  her  home  as  her  husband  did  in  the 
office  of  the  Public  Ledger.  If  a  servant  became  inca- 
pacitated by  illness  or  injury,  he  or  she  was  pensioned  off 
for  life,  and  not  infrequently  provided  with  a  little  home. 
If  marriage  instead  of  illness,  Mrs.  Childs  took  pleasure  in 
giving  the  girl  a  substantial  wedding  present,  and  Mr. 
Childs  generally  added  something  handsome.  It  was  an 
invariable  rule  of  Mrs,  Childs  that  her  carriage-horses 
should  never  be  out  of  their  stalls  after  dark.  Neither  Mr. 
nor  Mrs.  Childs  accepted  any  invitations  to  dinners.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  make  this  rule  about  fifteen  years  ago." 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  an  interesting  report  of  a  conversation  between 
some  musical  people  on  the  subject  of  Calve"s  suc- 
cess in  America.     An  ex-manager  said : 

"When  Carvalho  engaged  Calve"  for  the  Opera  Comique, 
after  she  had  studied  a  year  with  Mme.  Marchesi,  all  the 
composers  who  knew  of  her,  of  her  beauty,  of  her  fine 
voice,  asked  Carvalho  to  have  her  sing  in  one  of  their 
operas  ;  but  Carvalho  thought  it  best  for  her  to  make  her 
debut  in  an  opera  which  he  gives  to  almost  every  singer  of 
her  type  for  the  one  to  begin  on,  in  '  Lalla  Rookh.'  Calve" 
was  a  complete  failure.  Critics,  ready  to  laud  her  in  every 
way,  could  not'  even  say  anything  in  favor  of  her  beauty. 
In  consequence,  her  engagement  was  very  short  at  the 
Opera  Comique.  In  the  interval  of  six  or  seven  years,  be- 
tween her  insipid  singing  in  '  Lalla  Rookh '  and  the  creation 
of  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  the  Italian  editor  and  manager, 
Sonzogno,  heard  her  sing  at  Mme.  Marchesi's,  and 
induced  her  to  take  an  engagement  for  Italy.  Calve" 
went  to  Italy  and  studied  hard.  Sonzogno,  who  has 
the  right  of  producing  all  French  operas  on  Italian  stages, 
gave  her  Ophelia,  in  Ambroise  Thomas's  '  Hamlet,'  to  sing. 
She  began  to  show  what  she  was  in  that  part.  The 
Italians,  who  are  accustomed  to  intense  acting  even  on  the 
lyric  stage,  applauded  her  enthusiastically,  and  some  of 
the  Italian  critics  prophesied  that  she  would  in  time  be  the 
coming  tragedian  among  opera  singers.  But  suddenly  she 
stopped  singing,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  her  for  over  a 
year.  Poor  Calvt*  had  a  very  serious  operation  performed, 
and  for  six  months  she  lay  on  her  back  with  faint  hope  of 
complete  recovery.  During  the  long  months  of  con- 
valescence she  spent  all  of  her  time  studying  out  her  operas. 
After  she  got  well  she  sang  and  made  a  great  reputation  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  she  who  created  Santuzza  in  '  Cavalleria 
Rusticana.'  But  a  musical  reputation  is  no  longer  made 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  only  after  Calve"  sang  the  part  at  the 
Ope'ra  Comique  that  she  really  established  Tier  reputation." 

The  death  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  the  famous  com- 
poser, on  February  12th,  recalls  the  story  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chapters  of  his  career — his  mar- 
riage to  the  daughter  of  Abbe"  Liszt.  The  fact  that 
she  left  him  for  Richard  Wagner  did  not,  apparently, 
make  Von  Bulow  dislike  her.  It  certainly  had  no 
effect  on  his  friendship  for  the  composer  of  "Die 
Walkure."  As  Wagner's  wife,  she  is  deeply  loved 
and  respected  in  Bayreuth,  despite  her  unconven- 
tional life  history.  Last  November  she  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  and  is  likely  to  die  now  at  any  time  : 

Her  grandmother  was  a  Bethman,  of  the  family  of  Frank- 
fort bankers  and  brokers,  and  she  was  a  young  widow  at 
the  time  the  French  Revolution  scattered  the  French  no- 
bility. Among  these  was  a  Comte  de  Flahault,  who  wan- 
dered to  Frankfort.    The  widow  had  in  her  own  Tight  a  for- 


tune of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  her 
family  objected  to  her  bestowal  of  herself  and  her  money 
upon  a  broken  French  refugee.  The  fair  widow  went 
through  some  sort  of  a  maniage  ceremony,  not  even  Scotch, 
and  for  weeks  shared  the  prison  of  her  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  arrested  on  some  charge  trumped  up  by  her  relatives. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  she  returned  to  her  home,  told 
where  she  had  been,  explained  that  her  fortune  was  her 
own,  and  advised,  too,  that  her  relatives  make  the  best  of 
the  matter.  Comte  de  Flahault  was  released  and  the  pair 
were  married  in  a  legal  manner,  and  when  Napoleon  came 
to  grief  at  Waterloo,  they  went  to  the  count's  own  country 
again,  where  he  and  his  wife  filled  a  high  position  in  Paris- 
ian society.  Frau  Wagner's  mother,  the  daughter  of  Comte 
de  Flahault  by  the  widow,  married  Comte  d'Ajoult,  of  the 
body-guard  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  came  into  one-third 
of  the  paternal  and  maternal  estate.  Intensely  vain  was 
this  mother  of  Mme.  Wagner,  and  not  too  strong  morally. 
Abbe  Liszt  himself  said,  with  a  vanity  all  Ms  own,  that  he 
entered  the  priesthood  to  escape  women.  The  Com- 
tesse  d'Ajoult  ran  away  and  lived  with  him  at  Rome 
and  Weimer,  but  eventually  broke  with  him.  One  of 
his  daughters  by  this  affair  was  a  beautiful  woman,  who 
afterward  married  the  French  statesman,  Emile  Ollivier. 
The  other  is  the  woman,  at  once  the  widow  ol  Wagner  and 
Von  Bulow.  She  had  the  soul  of  an  artist,  as  had  her 
father,  Liszt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  the  method 
and  kindness  of  the  Frankfort  bankers  from  whom  she 
sprung.  And,  like  her  mother  and  grandmother,  she  was 
by  nature  erratic.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  Hans  von 
Bulow  for  years,  and  had  bome  him  four  children  when 
Wagner  crossed  their  path.  Von  Bulow's  wife  became 
his  affinity.  Before  knowing  him  at  all,  she  had  named  the 
four  children  of  Von  Bulow  after  the  heroines  of  Wagner's 
operas,  respectively,  Senta,  Elizabeth,  Eva,  and  Isolde. 
She  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Wagner,  and,  finally,  it 
dawned  upon  Von  Billow  that  his  wife  lived  for  Wagner 
and  not  for  himself.  Then  Von  Bulow  consented  to  sur- 
render his  wife  to  his  friend.  He  even  gave  his  assistance 
in  the  divorce  proceedings.  Wagner  did  not  stop  at  taking 
Von  Bulow's  wife.  He  took  all  his  children  as  well,  and 
cared  for  them  as  though  they  had  been  his  own.  Writing 
from  Lucerne,  he  said :  "  My  house  is  full  of  children,  the 
children  of  my  wife;  but,  besides,  there  blooms  for  me  a 
splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  have  dared  to 
call  Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must 
feel  when  this  happiness  has  at  last  fallen  to  my  share ;  I 
am  fifty-seven  years  old.  Richard  Wagner."  It  was 
the  triumph  of  this  son  as  an  orchestral  leader  that  the 
cables  told  of  a  few  days  ago. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Symphony  Concert. 

Mr.  Adolph  Bauer  gave  the  fourth  Symphony 
Concert  of  the  second  series  last  Friday  afternoon  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House.  A  large  audience  was 
present  and  enjoyed  the  following  interesting  pro- 
gramme : 

Introduction  (Act  3)  from  the  "  Meistersinger  von  Neum- 
berg,"  Wagner;  concerto  romantique,  allegro  moderato, 
adagio,  canzonetta,  allegro  vivo,  Goddard,  Signor  Giulto 
Minetd ;  pictures  from  the  Orient,  (a)  vivace  ma  non 
troppo,  (.b)  andante  con  moto,  (c)  un  poco  maestoso,  (d) 
andantino,  (e)  vivace,  (f)  molto  moderato,  Schumann- 
Reinecke ;  fourth  symphony,  C  major,  moderato  assai, 
vivacissimo  quasi  presto  (scherzo),  andante  con  espressione, 
allegro  molte  e  con  fuoco,  F.  Zech,  Jr. 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  on  Friday  after- 
noon, March  30th,  when  Raff's  "  Leonore  Sym- 
phony "  will  be  presented. 


A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 
.  The  thirty-sixth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  took 
place  last  Saturday  afternoon  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. The  executants  were  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Kelley, 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  Mr. 
Hother  Wismer,  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Heine,  and  the  vocalist  was  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller. 
The  following  excellent  programme  was  presented  : 
Quartet  for  piano  and  strings,  op  23,  (/)  allegro  comodo, 
(2)  adagio,  ma  con  moto,  (3)  allegro  non  troppo,  Arthur 
Foote,  Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel,  Jaulus,  and  Heine;  song, 
"  Before  the  Dawn,"  Chadwick,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller  ; 
piano  soli,  (a)  "  The  Flower  Seekers,"  (b)  "Confluentta," 
(c)  "  The  Headless  Horseman,"  Edgar  S.  Kelley,  Mrs. 
Edgar  S.  Kelley  ;  quintet  (or  piano  and  strings,  andante 
cantabile,  final,  allegro  energico,  G.  W.  Chadwick,  Mrs. 
Carr,  Messrs.  Beel,  Wismer,  Jaulus,  and  Heine. 


The  Landsberger-FIeishman  Concert. 

Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger,  the  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Fleishman,  the  pianist,  gave  their  third 
concert  last  Wednesday  evening  with  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Eva  Hellwig,  contralto  ;  Mr.  Louis  Heine, 
'celloist ;  and  Mr.  B.  Jaulus,  violist.  An  appreci- 
ative audience  was  entertained  by  the  presentation 
of  the  following  programme  : 

Sonata,  'cello  and  piano,  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  andante, 
vivace  ma  non  troppo,  Scharwenka,  Messrs.  L.  Heine 
and  S.  G.  Fleishman;  vocal  solo,  "  Der  Wanderer." 
Schubert,  Mrs.  Eva  Hellwig  ;  concerto  for  violin  and  viola, 
andante,  presto,  Mozart,  Messrs.  N.  Landsberger  and  B. 
Jaulus  ;  "  Parais  a  ta  Fenetre,"  Gregh,  Mrs.  Eva  Hellwig ; 
trio,  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  moderato  assai,  andante, 
allegro  moderato,  allegro  appassionato,  Rubinstein,  Messrs. 
S.  G.  Fleishman,  N.  Landsberger,  and  L.  Heine, 


1  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  has  arranged  an  orchestra  of 
sixty-eight  pieces,  consisting  exclusively  pf  pupils  of 
the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  ihis*~city,  who 
will  play  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  on  Teachers'  Day, 
Tuesday,  March  13th,  The  programme  will  com- 
prise "  The  Bridal  Rose,"  by  Lavalle  ;  a  gavotte,  by 
Hermann ;  the  "  Washington  Post  March,"  by 
Sousa  ;  and  a  medley  of  national  airs. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


Cleveland's  baking  pow- 
der does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  ammonia,  alum 
or  any  adulteration. 

Everything  used  in  mak- 
ing it  is  plainly  printed  on 
the  label. 

[Pure] 


(jpiaiufe 

BakingPowder 

(Sure) 


Food  raised  with  it  re- 
tains its  natural  moisture 
and  flavor. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,New  York. 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brother*. 


Spring   Opening 

OF 

Millinery. 
THE    MAZE 

Will  show  their  Imported 

French  Models 

ON 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
March  fjt/i,  14th,  and ijth. 

It  will  be  the  finest  display  of 

HIGH -ART    MILLINERY 

Ever  shown  in  this  city. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Marie  Williams,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Williams,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  S.  Morley  Jackson,  of 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  matinee 
tea  and  concert  that  will  be  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  W.  F.  Goad  on  Wednesday,  March 
28th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage. 
Some  of  our  cleverest  amateurs  have  promised  their 
services,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aflair 
will  be  very  enjoyable. 

Miss  Grace  Hecht  will  give  a  lunch-party  to-day  at 
her  home  on  Washington  Street.  Covers  will  be 
laid  for  fourteen. 

The  members  of  the  Claremont  Tennis  Club  will 
give  a  reception  and  musicale  this  afternoon  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  John  Garber,  "  Belle  Rose," 
Berkeley.  Among  the  participants  in  the  programme 
will  be  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  Miss  Bessie  Wall,  Miss 
Grace  Barstow,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  Mrs.  Harry 
Rathbor.e,  Miss  Florence  Dunham,  Miss  Belle 
Hutchinson,  Miss  Martie  Hutchinson,  Miss  Florence 
Green,  Miss  Marguerite  Rickard,  Mr:  Vail  Boke- 
well,  Mr.  Edgar  Rickard,  Mr.  Frank  Stringham,  and 
Mr.  Allen  Smith.  Tickets  of  admission  will  be  one 
dollar  each. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
pink-domino  party  this  evening  at  the  club-house  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

A  game  of  foot-ball  will  be  played  this  afternoon 
at  the  Haight  Street  Grounds,  between  the  Nomads 
and  the  Zingaris,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  and  the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic.  1  he 
trophy  will  be  an  elegant  cup,  donated  by  the  patron- 
esses of  the  Polyclinic,  to  be  played  for  annually  by 
clubs  that  are  members  of  the  California  Rugby 
Foot-Ball  Union.  A  large  and  fashionable  attend- 
ance is  expected. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  gave  a  pleas- 
ant dinner-party  last  Friday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Mon- 
day evening.  The  party  afterward  went  to  the 
Maple  Room  to  hear  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards  recite. 

Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  gave  a  delightful  dinner- 
party at  her  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  last  Friday 
night,  in  honor  of  Mr.  James  Mcintosh  Wood,  of 
Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Hamburger  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner- 
party last  Monday  evening  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  C.  Lee,  U.S.A., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van- 
derlyn  Stow,  Miss  Struve,  of  Seattle,  Miss  Ruger, 
Miss  Lee,  Mr.  Constantin  Grunwaldt,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Lieutenant  Thomas  Adams,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Lieutenant  William  Crofton,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  2220  Clay 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie.  A  delicious 
menu  was  enjoyed  at  a  beautifully  decorated  table. 
The  others  present  were  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mrs. 
Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  S.  Holt,  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Coit. 

Miss  Anna  Wainwright  gave  an  enjoyable  pro- 
gressive-hearts party  at  her  residence  recently  in 
honor  of  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  of  Chicago.  Miss  Carrie 
Gould,  who  has  been  entertaining  Miss  Smith,  also 
gave  a  card-party  in  her  honor  early  in  the  week. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith  returned  to  Chicago  on  Thurs- 
day.   

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califoraians : 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  will  receive  on  Thursdays  in 
March  at  1012  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Acosta  and  Miss  Clotilde  Acosta  will  leave  next 
month  to  pass  several  months  at  Mazatlan. 

Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood  is  expected  to  return  from  the 
East  daily.  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  is  visiting  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Ernest  C.  La  Montagne  at  her  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  EUicott,  who  is  visiting  her  sisters  m  Balti- 
more, will  return  here  in  April. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Audenried  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,   where  they  will  remain   until   May   1st.     Then 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N,  Y. 


they  will  go  to -San  Rafael  and  occupy  a  cottage  during  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Bert  Hecht  has  returned  from  a  month's  visit  to  Port- 
land, Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  have  returned  from  the 
East,  and  are  occupying  their  cottage  at  Sausalito. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan  will  leave  soon  to  continue  his 
medical  studies  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworth  and  Miss  Woolworth  left  last 
Monday  on  a  Southern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
last  Wednesday  after  a  pleasant  visit  here.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  who  will  be  their 
guest  for  about  three  weeks. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Bailey,  of  Tacoma,  Wash,  are  here  on  a 
visit,  and  are  staying  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Garceau  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Chicago 
after  a  two  months'  visit  here  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  George 
Hyde. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson  returned  to  the  citv  last 
Monday  after  a  brief  visit  to  General  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Dickinson  at  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  have 
arrived  from  New  York,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They 
will  remain  about  two  months,  and  will  pass  most  of  the 
time  at  the  Mills  villa  at  Millbrae.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  de  Ruyter,  mother  of  Mr.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  of 
this  city,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  to  her  son. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier  and  Miss  Whittier  are  visiting  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  is  visiting  relatives  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  and  Miss  Myra  Noyes,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C„  sa  led  recently  for  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Oothout,  Jr.,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Miss  BethSpeny,  and  Miss 
Deming  arrived  at  Coronado  Beach  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle  have  left  the  Palace 
Hotel,  and  are  residing  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Hecht,  2100  Washington  Street.  Mrs.  Hecht  and  Miss 
Saidee  Hecht  are  visiting  Southern  California. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Commander  J.  I.  Brice,  TJ.  S.  N.,  will  leave  to-day  for 
Honolulu  to  assume  command  of  the  Adams. 

Lieutenant  D.  P.  Menefee,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  act- 
ing for  several  years  as  recorder  for  the  labor  board  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  has  been  detached  from  that  duty 
and  orden  d  to  report  to  the  Monterey. 

Assistant -Surgeon  Charles  E.  Riggs,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island,  has  gone  to  Washington, 
D.  C  on  official  business. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Broderick,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island.  He  has 
been  on  duty  at  the  Naval  Medical  School  at  New  York. 

Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N.,  will  leave  here 
to-day  for  Honolulu  to  take  command  of  the  Pacific 
Station,  relieving  Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin,  TJ.  S.  N,, 
who  has  been  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
Lieutenant  C.  A.  Adams,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  H.  E. 
Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  will  return  with  Admiral  Irwin. 

Captain  N.  H.  Farquhar,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  at  Mare  Island  to  take  charge  of  the  League 
Island  Navy-Yard,  vice  Commander  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N. 

Lieutenant  David  Peacock,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  on  the  Pinta  at  Alaska,  and  granted  two  months' 
leave  of  absence. 

The  Yorktown,  which  was  here  two  years  ago,  came  up 
from  Callao  last  Saturday,  and  is  now  at  Mare  Island  un- 
dergoing necessary  repairs  prior  to  duty  in  Behring  Sea. 

Lieutenant  L.  G.  Emmons,  U.  S.  N..  has  been  ordered 
as  executive  officer  of  the  Pinta  at  Alaska. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Lieutenant 
William  H.  Bertsch,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss 
Tripler,  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  now  visiting  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Bailey,  wife  of  Major  Clarence  M.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A., 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

Colonel  E.  J.  D.  Irwin,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  U. 
S.  A„  will  attend  the  Eleventh  International  Medical  Con- 
gress at  Rome,  Italy,  early  in  April,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  will  take  three  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

Commander  Harrington,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
front  the  Yorktown^  and  granted  one  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant  G.  E.  Stockle,  Tenth  Cavalry,  U.  S,  A.,  who 
was  recenUy  stationed  at  Los  Angeles,  is  now  in  Pullman, 
Wash.,  at  the  Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School 
of  Science. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Evan  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Miles 
are  residing  at  1829  Sacramento  Street. 

Captain  Frederick  Wheeler,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  Vancouver  Barracks  after  a  long  sick  leave. 

Captain  J.  H.  Dorst,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Hofburg,  Buda-Pesth,  on  January  29th,  by 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  to  whom  he  was 
presented  as  the  new  military  attache  of  the  United  States 
Legation  by  the  outgoing  attache,  Captain  O.  L.  Hein, 
First  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Commander  Thomas  Perry,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  on  the  Castute  owing  to  illness,  and  granted 
two  months*  leave  of  absence. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Count  is  Better. 


San  Francisco,  6  Mars,  1894. 

M.  le  RedacteuR  de  l'Argonaut  :  Desirant  que  bien 
des  personnes,  qui  se  sont  interesse'es  a  ma  maladie,  puissent 
ctre  informees  de  l'etat  actuel  de  ma  sante,  je  prends  la 
liberte*  d'user  de  la  grande  publicite  de  votre  journal,  pour 
vous  prier  de  vouloir  bien  y  inse'rer,  dans  les  faits  divers, 
qu'a  la  suite  d'un  fort  refrotdissement  qui  avait  occasionne 
chez  moi  une  inflammation  des  poumons,  j'ai  du  garder 
la  chambre  pendant  plus  de  six  semaines,  et  ce  n'est 
que  grace  a  des  soins  medicaux  eclarcs,  joints  a  une 
vigeur  de  temperament  peu  commune,  que  j'ai  re- 
couvre  la  sante  ;  grace  aussi  au  temps  magnifique  dont 
nous  avons  joui  dernierement,  je  commence  a  sortir 
dans  le  milieu  dujourpourmerendreau  "  Suter  Park  "ou  en 
ville,  et  je  serai  prochainement  en  etat  de  m'occuper  de 
mes  affaires,  ainsi  que  des  tableaux  dus  au  pinceau  du 
celebre  artiste  de  la  Cour  Impe'riale  de  Russie — Mr.  Soko- 
lov,  et  qui  se  trouvent  places  dans  le  Batiment  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Midwinter  Exposition.  Ces  peintures  ont  etc'  recom- 
penses de  medailles  d'or  aux  Expositions  de  Paris  et  de  St, 
Petersbourg. 

Je  saisis  cette  occasion  d'ajouter  qu'au  printemps  pro- 
chain  je  me  propose  de  completer  ma  convalescense  et  le 
retour  de  mes  forces  pour  un  sejour  de  quelques  semaines 
dans  le  Midi. 

Veuillez  agreer,  monsieur,  l'expression  de  mes  sentiments 
de  toute  consideration.  L.  I.  Comte  Jelekv. 


The  first  monthly  reception  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Auxiliary  was  held  at  the  library  last  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  guests  were  pleasantly  received 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons,  the  president,  and  other 
ladies  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  following  programme 
was  admirably  rendered  : 

"  Las  dos  Rosas,"  a  Cuban  dance,  Jose  Sancho,  Guitar 
Club  ;  songs,  (a)  "  If  I  wereaKnight  of  theOIden  Time," 
Millard,  (6)  "  The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls,"  Cohen,  Mr.  W.  £. 
Stevens  ;  recitation,  (a)  Act  V.,  Scene  III.,  "A  Winter's 
Tale,"  Shakespeare,  (b)  "  The  Giddy  Girl,"  Mrs.  Frances 
Edgerton  ;  songs,  (a)  "  Ouvrez  tes  yeux  b\eus."  (6)  "  A 
Russian  Nightingale's  Song,"  Massenet,  Miss  Gill  ;  songs, 
(a)  "When  Night  in  Dusky  Shadow,"  Franz  Abt,  (b) 
"Good-Night,"  Robt.  Franz.  Dr.  E.  H.  Bertaud  ;  pot- 
pourri, "  Faust,"  Alhambra  Club. 


SONGS    OF    THE    SKATERS. 

"When  Phyllis  Skates." 
When  Phyllis  skates  she  calls  to  mind 
A  red  rose  nodding  in  the  wind, 
A  sea-nymph  dancing  on  the  sand 
When  blows  the  breeze  from  off  the  land 
And  trails  her  tr«sses  brown  behind, 
A  sea-gull  to  the  waves  inclined, 
While  crystal  drops  like  jewels  bind 
The  wings.     As  one  entranced  I  stand 
When  Phyllis  skates. 

The  picture  in  my  mind  enshrined — 
Her  form  against  the  snow  outlined  ; 
Hills  robed  in  white  on  either  hand- 
Would  make  a  painting  simply  grand. 
I  dare  deny  that  Love  is  blind 

When  Phyllis  skates. 
— Flavel  Scott  Mines  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

The  Girl  who  Skates. 
With  many  a  curve  the  ice  I  fret, 

With  many  a  clean-cut  figure  ; 
The  keen  north-easter  I  forget, 

And  laugh  at  winter's  rigor. 

I  turn,  I  twist,  I  wheel  about. 

The  outside  edge  I  dote  on  ; 
I  rush  on  with  a  merry  shout, 

Then,  like  a  swallow,  float  on. 

I  clatter,  clatter,  as  I  skate. 
My  heel  of  steel  loud  ringing  ; 

The  pond  I  circumnavigate, 
Some  wintry  carol  singing. 

I  fold  my  arms,  throw  back  my  head, 

And  o'er  the  ice  I'm  flying  ; 
My  pulses  throb,  my  cheeks  are  red, 

1  seem  0|d  Time  defying. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  rush,  I  glide, 

I  dash  along  like  lightning  ; 
I  see — and  that  but  feeds  my  pride — 

Some  timid  ones  I'm  frightening. 

But  on  and  on,  till  in  a  glow, 

I  think  'twould  tire  me  never, 
That  men  might  come  and  men  might  go, 
But  I'd  skate  on  forever. 
-Nancy  Nelson  Pendleton  in  the  Philadelphia  Times. 


A  Skating  Song. 
Skate,  skate,  skate, 
Early  and  late, 
While  the  ice  is  sparkling  and  strong  ; 
And  the  air  as  gay, 
In  its  winter  array. 
As  in  summer  with  flower  and  song ; 
With  the  laugh,  and  the  shout, 
And  the  dazzling  quick  rout, 
And  the  musical  click  of  the  skate. 

Skate,  skate,  skate, 
Keep  your  knees  straight, 
And  your  arms  from  a  windmill  sprawl ; 
For  the  "  outer  roll," 
And  the  firm  "  cross  roll  "  -     . 
Strike  out,  with  no  fear  of  a  fall ; 
With  the  head  quite  upright. 
And  with  grace,  and  delight, 
And  the  rhythmical  glide  of  the  skate. 

Skate,  skate,  skate, 

The  "  figure  eight," 
And  the  "  figure  three  "  in  both  ways ; 

And  the  "  double  three," 

Back  and  forward  free, 

And  "  loop  "  in  its  serpentine  maze  ; 

With  the  laugh  and  the  shout, 

And  the  dazzling  quick  rout, 

And  the  musical  click  of  the  skate. 

— Laura  Sanford  in  t/te  Independent. 


A-Skatin'  on  the  Outer  Edge. 
I  do  not  know  her  name,  you  see, 

I  only  know  that  she  can  skate, 
And  if  St.  Peter  stood  around, 

A-watchin'  at  the  golden  gate. 
And  she  came  up  to  enter  there, 

The  alabaster  walls  that  hedge 
Th'  eternal  city,  she'd  pass  through 

A-skatin'  on  the  outer  edge. 

For  she's  an  angel  when  she  flings 

Her  lovely  form  across  the  ice, 
And  when  around  the  throne  she  swings 

She'll  glide  right  into  Paradise ; 
For  under  her  the  ice  would  thaw 

And  melt  away,  il  I'm  to  jedge 
From  my  own  feelin's  when  she  comes 

A-skatin'  on  the  outer  edge. 

There  ain't  no  friction,  not  the  least, 

As  o'er  the  lookin'-glass  she  skims, 
And  on  she  goes,  no  tellin'  how 

To  watch  the  motion  of  her  limbs  ; 
There  ain't  no  effort,  but,  oh,  my  ! 

I'd  sorter  like  the  privilege 
Of  holdin'  of  her  in  my  arms 

A-skatin'  on  the  outer  edge. 

The  motion  of  her  gown  just  makes 

A  quiet  swishin'  in  the  air, 
And  clings  about  her  form,  and  lies 

In  folds  and  tellin'  outlines  there. 
Her  furs,  that  make  a  circlet  warm. 

Are  like  the  feathers  soft  that  fledge 
The  wings  of  swiftest  birds,  when  she's 

A-skatin'  on  the  outer  edge. 

— /.  T.  Clark  in  tlu  Cartoon. 


"  Our  Society  "  Bine  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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Scafp  and 

Hair  use 

CUTICURA 

SOAP 

the  purest 

sweetest  and 

most  effective 

skin  purifying 

and  beauti- 
fying soap  in 
the  world 


Sold  everywhere.  Pot- 
tebDrug  and  Chemi- 
cal Corp.,  Props,, 
V^  Boston. 


CAFE     RICHE. 


An  Annex  to  the  Maison  Ttiche— 108  Grant 
Avenue,  on  the  Ground  Floor— is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  its  kind  in  America,  and 
fills  a  -want  long  felt  by  our  best  society. 


KILLED    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

Superfluous  hair  forever  destroyed 
when  treated  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Har- 
rison, who  is  the  only  skillful  and 
reliable  operator  on  this  coast.  No 
pain,  no  scars,  no  failure.  Once  only 
will  you  have  to  undergo  this  treat- 
ment if  you  will  come  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison. The  terms  are  very  reason- 
able, and  even  in  one  sitting  the 
most  prominent  and  obnoxious  ones 
can  be  forever  destroyed  and  per- 
manently removed.  All  facial  blem- 
ishes successfully  treated. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
26  GEAKY  ST.,  S.  F. 


ESTABLISHED     1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 


CRATEFUL-COM  FORTI NC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floaung  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

,  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus: 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Xtd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 


"Empson's" 


Fine 
Tomato  Catsup 

In  elegant 
Imitation  Cut- Glass 
QUART  Decanters 

Until  gone  at  25  cents. 

Double  usual  25  ct.  size. 


SMITHS  CASH  STORE, 


414-416-418  Front  Street,  S.  P. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  1'ATBNTEB  AND  MANUFACTURER  OK  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schlllinger'B  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


.  The  Best  Quality  I  Isiliut^  Cards  from 
your  plate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  12,  1894. 


A    CARGO    OP    COFFINS. 
Being  a  Plain  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

In  the  year  1801  my  grandfather,  William  Trus- 
cott,  found  himself  skipper  and  owner  of  the  fast- 
saflin'  brig  Alary  Ann,  of  Marblehead.  He  warn't 
more  than  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
considered  himself  mighty  fortunate  in  bein'  so  well 
fixed  so  early  in  life.  But  seems  as  if  he  congratu- 
lated himself  too  soon.  About  the  time  he  got  to  be 
skipper,  there  came  a  streak  of  hard  times,  and  nary 
a  vessel  sailed  from  Marblehead  for  fun-in  parts  for 
several  months.  Even  after  times  did  begin  to  get 
better,  none  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  seemed  10 
want  the  Mary  Ann  to  carry  their  cargoes.  My 
grandfather  was  down  on  the  wharf  one  day,  sittin' 
on  a  pile,  lookin'  at  the  brig,  and  wonderin'  what 
made  his  luck  turn  bad  so,  when  he  see  comin'  to- 
wards him  old  Ephraim  Bagley,  the  undertaker. 

"  Brig  hain't  been  doin'  much  these  days,  has  it  ?  " 
said  Bagley. 

"  Nop,"  said  my  grandfather. 

"  I  have  been  thinkin'  of  sendin'  a  cargo  to  furrin 
parts,  but  I  don't  s'pose  there's  any  use  of  askin'  the 
captain  of  the  Mary  Ann  to  carry  it.  His  ship  is 
too  busy — he  !  he  1  He  hain't  taken  a  Marblehead 
cargo  for  six  months.  He  is  too  busy,  he  is.  He  ! 
he!  he!  he!" 

Grandfather  was  mad  enough  to  choke  the  old 
feller  ;  but  he  couldn't  afford  to  lost  a  chance  to  get 
a  cargo,  so  he  looked  up  respectfully  enough  and 
said  he  warn't  busy,  and  asked  Bagley  what  he 
wanted  to  carry  and  where  he  wanted  it  carried. 

"Never  you  mind  what  nor  where  till  I  make 
terms,"  said  Bagley.  "You're  losin'  money,  young 
man.  You  know  that  it  won't  do  to  keep  your  vessel 
idle  like  this,  and  the  longer  she  stays  idle,  the  less 
likely  it  is  that  people  will  ever  want  to  use  her. 
She's  beginnin'  to  get  a  bad  name  already.  People 
try  to  find  some  reason  why  she  ain't  used,  and  say 
she's  cranky,  leaky,  doesn't  mind  her  helm,  and 
other  things.  Now  I  offer  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
crew,  pervide  all  the  food  and  supplies  necessary  for 
a  v'yage,  you  to  furnish  ship  and  get  nothin'  but  your 
board.    You  can't  stay  around  here  doin'  nothin'." 

Grandfather  see  the  old  feller  was  talkin'  sense, 
even  if  he  was  drivin'  a  hard  bargain,  so  he  said  : 
"  I  will  take  you  up.    Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  Naples."  said  Bagley  ;  "and  I  want  to  take  a 
cargo  of  coffins.  They  are  havin"  the  plague  over 
there,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  coffins  on  hand.  I  think 
there  is  a  chance  to  make  money.  Them  folks  is 
dyin'  faster  than  they  can  turn  out  coffins.  I  have 
six  hundred  coffins  on  hand — a  batch  I  made  up 
when  that  yellow-fever  ship  from  Surinam  put  in  at 
Boston  ;  but  this  State  was  too  cold,  the  fever  didn't 
take  holt,  and  I've  got  all  them  coffins  on  hand.  I 
expect  to  make  a  big  thing  out  of  them  Italians." 

Grandfather  knew  that  the  Italians  didn't  use  no 
coffins,  scarcely  even  botherin'  with  graves ;  but  he 
didn't  tell  old  Bagley  so.  He  merely  remarked  that 
H  would  be  necessary  for  "em  to  load  the  cargo 
nights,  for  sailors  was  such  superstitious  critturs 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  get  a  crew  to  sail  a  ship 
loaded  with  coffins. 

Old  Bagley  seed  to  puttin'  the  coffins  aboard — him 
and  grandfather.  There  was  all  kinds.  Plain 
wood-colored  ones  ;  red,  white,  and  blue  ones  for 
Revolutionary  veterans  ;  black-walnut  and  mahogany 
ones  ;  some  with  leather  handles,  some  with  silver 
handles  ;  and  there  was  seventy-five  that  was  all 
padded  and  upholstered  inside,  with  perfumery- 
bags  put  around  under  the  paddin' ;  had  patent 
snap-locks,  and  little  glass  windows  over  the  place 
where  the  face  come,  that  could  be  opened  and  shut. 

Grandfather  soon  got  a  crew  together,  and  made 
everything  ready  to  sail.  When  the  day  for  sailin' 
come,  what  did  he  see  but  old  Marm  Bagley 
a-heavin'  down  the  wharf,  closely  follered  by  her 
particular  friend,  the  Widder  Haskins.  both  on  "em 
carryin'  baskets  full  of  knittin'-work,  and  two  big 
bags  I  He  observed  something  squirmin'  'round  in 
the  bags,  and  he  thought  mebbe  it  was  eels.  He 
axed  Mis'  Bagley  if  it  was,  and  she  said  no,  it  was 
cats  :  she  was  goin'  on  the  v'yage,  she  and  Mis' 
Haskins,  and  thev  was  goin'  to  take  the  cats  for 
company.  Great  Scott  1  he  was  took  back.  Here 
they  was,  a-goin"  to  make  a  v'yage  with  a  cargo  of 
coffins,  and  a  lot  of  cats  for  passengers !  Every  one 
knows  that  cats  are  unlucky  critturs  to  have  on  a 
ship. 

"Mis'  Bagley,"  said  grandfather,  "all  we  have 
got  left  to  do  to  make  this  v'yage  a  success  is  to  set 
sail  on  Friday.  Coffins  and  cats  I  For  land's  sake, 
don't  let  any  of  the  men  know  them  cats  are  on 
board,  for  they'll  all  leave  the  ship.  Coffins  and 
cats  1    Jerusalem  crickets  1 " 

Marm  Bagley  took  the  cats  down  into  the  cabin, 
and,  thinkin"  that  the  vessel  was  loaded  with  side- 
boards, revolvin'  bookcases,  and  bedsteads,  the  crew 
made  sail  on  her,  and  before  long  the  Massachusetts 
coast  was  out  of  sight.  Nothin'  happened  on  the 
v'yage  across,  "cept  when  Marm  Bagley  let  out  her 
cats,  on  the  fourth  day  from  port,  and  some  of  the 
old  sailors  took  to  telUn'  yarns  about  the  strange  mis- 
fortunes what  had  happened  to  ships  havin'  cats  on 
board,  especially  where  they  was  black  cats,  with 
while  tips  on  their  tails,  like  eight  of  Marm  Bagley's 
twenty-seven. 

The  ^hip  went  across  the  Atlantic  all  right,  and 

.irouyn  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.    The  evenin' 

passage,  grandfather  was  leanin'  on  the  rail 


lookin'  at  the  sea,  and  thinkin*  what  hard  luck  he 
was  havin'  with  bis  ship,  when  the  mate  came  along- 
side and  says : 

"  William,  you  have  allers  been  a  good  friend  to 
me,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  something  I  heard  Bagley 
tellin'  his  wife  last  night.  He  says  that  when  we  get 
to  Naples,  and  the  crew  finds  out  that  them  boxes 
below  contain  coffins — and  he  is  goin'  to  be  sure  and 
tell  "em — they  will  all  refuse  to  make  the  return  v'y- 
age, what  with  coffins  and  cats  both  bein'  worked  up 
to  a  high  degree.  He  says  you  hain't  got  no  money 
to  pay  for  a  new  crew,  he  only  agreein'  to  pay  this 
one,  and  he  expects  to  buy  the  ship  of  you  dog- 
cheap,  for  you  would  rather  sell  it  cheap  than  have 
it  rot  in  Naples  Bay." 

Grandfather  felt  bad  when  he  heard  this.  He 
went  to  bed,  wisbin' that  old  Bagley  was  in  one  of 
his  own  coffins  planted  in  Marblehead  grave-yard. 

When  he  came  on  deck  in  the  mornin',  he  found 
the  mate  lookin'  through  the  long  glass  at  a  vessel  to 
windward.  He  took  a  squint  likewise,  and  see  that 
it  was  an  Algerine  pirate  vessel.  There  was  the 
banks  of  oars  and  the  red  flag,  with  a  white  spot  on 
it,  fioatin'  at  the  mast-head.  Grandfather's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  crowd  on  all  sail  and  try  to  escape  ;  but 
then  he  remembered  what  the  mate  had  told  him  the 
night  before,  and  he  thought  to  himself  that  he 
might  as  well  be  in  the  hands  of  a  pirate  from  Algiers 
as  a  pirate  from  Marblehead,  so  he  sot  down  and 
never  uttered  a  word.  Pretty  soon  Bagley  come  on 
deck,  and  when  he  was  told  that  pirates  was  chasin' 
'em,  he  got  frantic.  He  begun  givin'  orders  to  the 
crew,  but  as  he  didn't  give  none  of  'em  correct, 
nobody  minded  him.  The  pirate  ship  kept  gettin'  a 
little  bit  nearer,  and  grandfather  done  what  I  allers 
considered  a  very  queer  thing.  He  decided  to  turn 
Mohammedan.  He  thought  to  himself  that  it  was 
pretty  likely  that  the  pirates  would  catch  'em,  even  if 
they  did  try  to  get  away.  Then  they  would  be 
made  slaves  until  their  friends  ransomed  them.  As 
for  him,  he  didn't  have  no  friends  or  near  relatives 
to  ransom  him.  If  he  would  turn  Mohammedan, 
the  Algerines  would  set  him  free  and  make  a  great 
man  of  him,  like  they  allers  did  with  Christian  slaves 
who  turned.  Then  he  would  see  that  the  crew  was 
sent  home  without  ransom — all  except  Bagley  ;  he 
would  buy  him,  and  make  him  work  all-fired  hard. 
If  the  ship  got  away,  then  he  would  be  in  old  Bag- 
ley's  hands,  and  would  starve  at  Naples.  If  the 
ship  got  caught,  then  he  would  be  saved  from  ruin, 
would  get  even  with  Bagley,  and  the  crew  would  be 
no  worse  nor  better  off  than  they  were  before.  He 
had  no  friends  to  leave  in  America.  The  only  thing 
that  troubled  him  was  leavin'  his  religion  ;  but  he 
said  to  himself  that  if  such  pizen  scoundrels  as  Bag- 
ley  could  be  deacons  in  the  church,  he  didn't  care 
much  about  leavin'  such  a  concern.       \ 

Well,  Bagley  seed  that  grandfather  didn't  take  no 
interest  in  the  question  whether  the  Mary  Ann 
could  beat  the  pirate,  so  he  said  :  "  Truscott,  what's 
the  matter  with  you,  anyway?" 

Grandfather  up  and  told  him  what  the  mate  had 
heard  him  tellin'  his  wife,  and  said  this  was  the 
reason  he  didn't  take  no  interest  in  escapin'  the 
pirate. 

"  Truscott,"  says  Bagley,  "  if  you  will  get  us  out 
of  this  scrape,  I  swear  on  the  Bible  that  I'll  give  you 
the  proceeds  of  this  v'yage,  and  promise  not  to  get 
the  crew  to  desert  at  Naples." 

Grandfather  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  give  orders  to 
clap  on  all  sail.  He  didn't  care  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  v'yage,  for  he  knew  there  warn't  goin'  to  be  any, 
but  he  loved  his  ship  ;  and  now  that  Bagley  bad 
promised  not  to  cheat  him  out  of  it,  was  ready  to 
try  to  get  away.  He  made  Bagley  give  him  a  re- 
ceipt for  all  there  was  on  the  ship,  and  the  sailors 
signed  it  as  witnesses,  and  deposited  it  with  the  mate 
to  give  back  to  Bagley  if  he  didn't  succeed  in  gettin' 
away  from  the  pirates.  Under  the  extra  press  of 
sail,  the  Mary  Ann  leaped  forward,  and  the  pirate 
began  to  drop  behind ;  but,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
the  wind  died  down,  and  with  oars  and  sails  both, 
the  pirate  rapidly  overhauled  the  Mary  Ann,  and 
gettin"  within  range,  fired  away  at  her  to  make  her 
lie  to. 

"  Better  he  to,"  said  the  mate  ;  "  I'd  rather  go  to 
prison  than  be  killed." 

"  Hold  her  to  it,"  said  grandfather  ;  "  don't  you 
see  them  cat's-paws  comin"  ?  The  wind  will  freshen 
in  a  minute.  If  they  don't  shoot  away  some  of  our 
riggin',  we'll  escape  yet." 

They  could  see  the  wind  darkenin'  the  water  in 
little  spots,  comin"  nearer  and  nearer.  Speakin'  of 
cat's-paws  made  grandfather  think  of  something. 
He  had  all  of  Marm  Bagley's  cats  fetched  out  and 
put  around  in  the  riggin'  and  conspicuous- like  on  the 
deck.  As  soon  as  he  done  this,  the  Algerines  quit 
firin'.  The  cat  is  a  sacred  animal  to  the  Moham- 
medans, and  they  was  afraid  they  would  hit  a  cat,  so 
they  quit.  But  the  breeze  didn't  come  up,  and  in  no 
time  the  pirate  vessel  was  alongside,  and  the  pirates 
was  gettin'  ready  to  board. 

"Go  down  into  the  hold  with  three  men,"  said 
grandfather  to  the  mate,  "and  take  them  seventy- 
five  upholstered  mahogany  coffins  out  of  their  boxes, 
and  get  "em  ready  to  bring  on  deck." 

The  sailors  looked  astonished  when  they  heard 
him  speak  of  coffins,  but  three  of  'em  went  to  help 
the  mate.  Up  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  swarmed 
the  pirates,  and  before  long,  fifty  of  'em  was  standin' 
on  the  deck. 

"  What  ship  is  this?"  asked  an  interpreter,  of  my 
grandfather  ;  foi  all  Barbary  pirate  ships  carried  in- 


terpreters, meetin'  people  of  all  nations,  as  they 
did. 

"This,"  replied  grandfather^  "is  a  ship  bearin' 
presents  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey." 

You  see,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  kinder  looked 
up  to  by  the  Barbary  States,  he  bein'  a  sorter  head 
to  all  Mohammedan  countries. 

"  We  shall  have  to  examine  your  cargo,  and  if 
what  you  say  is  true,  you  shall  go  your  way  ;  but  if 
not,  we  shall  take  you  to  Algiers.  Let  us  see  your 
presents. 

"We  are  carryin' some  most  wonderful  things," 
says  grandfather — "magical  dream  caskets.  You 
just  lie  down  in  one  on  'em,  and  the  most  beautiful 
dreams  come  to  you.  Some  of  our  magicians  got 
'em  up.     They're  the  greatest  thing  out." 

The  interpreter  translated  this  to  the  old  pirate 
captain,  and  then  he  said  that  the  captain  wished  to 
try  one  of  the  dream  caskets,  to  see  if  grandfather 
was  tellin'  the  truth  about  'em. 

"Step  into  the  cabin,  gentlemen  ; "  and  the  cap- 
tain and  ten  others  stepped  in. 

Eleven  mahogany  coffins  was  fetched  in.  The 
Algerines  looked  at  the  silver  handles,  the  silk  and 
velvet  paddin',  the  little  glass  windows,  smelt  of  the 
perfumery,  and  then  they  believed  every  word 
grandfather  had  said.  They  had  never  seed  no 
coffins,  for  in  their  country  they  put  folks  in  stone 
tombs. 

"  Get  right  in,  gentlemen,"  said  grandfather  ;  and 
they  all  got  in,  and,  openin'  the  little  glass  windows 
so  they  could  breathe,  he  shut  the  covers,  the  patent 
locks  fastened,  and  there  they  was. 

"  Them  chaps  is  out  of  my  way,"  thought  grand- 
father ;  "  now  I  must  catch  the  others." 

Then  he  and  the  interpreter  went  on  deck  and 
axed  the  rest  of  the  fellers  if  they  didn't  want  to 
dream  some.  They  said  they  was  afraid  the  officers 
would  be  mad  if  they  found  it  out,  so  he  told  'em  he 
would  wake  'em  arter  a  little,  before  the  officers  came 
out,  and  the  hull  thirty-nine  crept  into  the  coffins,  the 
patent  locks  clicked,  and  there  they  was.  The 
pirate  vessel  was  a  low-lyin'  craft,  and  the  Mary 
Ann  stood  so  high  out  of  the  water  with  her  light 
cargo  that  what  was  takin'  place  on  her  decks  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  pirate. 

"  How  many  men  have  you  on  your  ship?"  said 
grandfather  to  the  interpreter,  casual  like. 

"  Sixty,  not  countin'  the  rowers,  of  course— Chris- 
tian slaves  chained  to  the  oars.  She  ain't  manned 
for  a  regular  cruise.  We  have  been  carryin'  the  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  Sultan,  and,  in  return,  we  are 
bringin'  oresents  of  gold  and  silver  and  one  of  the 
Sultan's  one  hundred  and  nineteen  daughters  to 
marry  the  Dey  of  Algiers." 

Then  fifty  of  the  sixty  Algerines  were  where  they 
couldn't  do  no  harm.  Quicker  than  a  flash,  grand- 
father pulled  out  a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  inter- 
preter's head. 

"  Tell  them  other  ten  men  to  come  aboard  here  at 
once.  I  don't  know  your  lingo,  but  if  I  observe  that 
they  don't  move  quick,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

The  interpreter  called,  and  the  ten  men  started  to 
come  aboard.  As  fast  as  they  stepped  on  deck,  they 
was  knocked  down  one  by  one,  and  put  in  some  of 
the  red,  white,  and  blue  coffins  made  for  Revolution- 
ary veterans,  and  there  was  the  whole  passel  of  the 
pirates  captured  as  slick  as  a  whistle.  Grandfather 
searched  the  pirate  ship,  took  all  the  valuables,  and 
divided  'em  among  his  crew.  He  cut  the  chains  off 
the  rowers,  all  Spaniards  and  Italians,  and  told  'em 
to  take  the  pirate  vessel  to  the  nearest  Christian  port. 
Then  takin'  the  Sultan's  daughter  aboard  with  him, 
he  "bout  ship  and  sailed  for  America.  He  sold  the 
Algerines  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  head  to  Amer- 
icans to  exchange  for  their  friends  who  were 
captives  in  Algiers.  As  the  Barbary  States  was  then 
chargin*  seven  hundred  dollars  ransom-money,  this 
was  cheap  ;  nevertheless,  he  made  a  good  thing  out 
of  it.  The  Sultan's  daughter,  who  was  a  very 
pretty  girl,  he  sent  to  school,  where  she  got  con- 
verted, and  turned  out  a  first-class  girl  generally. 
When  she  got  through  school,  not  knowin*  what 
else  to  do  with  her,  he  up  and  married  her.  So  I 
expect  I  am  of  Turkish  descent.— Ha rper's  Weekly. 


For  Indigestion 

USE  HORSFORD'S  acid  phosphate. 
If   your   dinner  distresses    you,   try   it.      It   aids 
digestion. 

Every  month,  it  is  said,  Mrs.  Pamell  sends  a  fresh 
wreath  of  while  roses  and  maiden-hair  fern  to  the 
grave  of  the  late  Irish  leader  at  Glasnevin,  Dublin, 
and  attached  to  the  wreath  there  is  always  a  card 
with  the  same  inscription — "  My  idol,  my  king,  my 
husband." 

—  DR.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


—  Ladies,  call atthe  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


—Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Friendly  Regard 

is  never  en- 
tertained by 
the  children 
for  a  medi- 
cine that 
tastes  bad. 
This  explains 
the  popular- 
ity    among 


ones  of 


Scott's  Emulsion, 

a  preparation  of  cod-liver 
oil  almost  as  palatable  as 
milk.  Many  mothers  have 
grateful  knowledge  of  its 
benefits  to  weak,  sickly 
children. 

_Prepared  by  Scott  <fc  Bowne.  N.  Y.    AM  drnggistfl. 


Good 
CooKigsf 

is  essential  to 

Good 
Digestion- 

in  pastry  you  cannot  have 
either  without  a  good  short- 
ening. Lard  has  always  had 
very  objectionable  features, 
causing  indigestion  and 
many  other  dietetic  trou- 
bles. Science  has  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  cook, 
and  of  weak  stomachs,  with  ! 
the  new  shortening, 

Cottolerje 

It  is  composed  of  the  choic-   I 
est  beef  suet  and  highly    1 
refined  vegetable   oil,  in    \ 
many  respects  as  good  as    ; 
the  finest  imported  olive 
oil.   Physicians  endorse  it, 
cooking    experts    recom- 
m  e  nd   it,    and    thousands 
are  now  using  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  shorten- 
ing.   Refuse  all  substitutes. 


Send  three  cents  in  stamps  to  N.  K. 
Fairuank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  hand- 
some Cottolene  Cook  Book,  contain* 
ing  six  hundred  recipes,  prepared  by 
nlaeeminent  authorities  on  cooking. 
Cottolene  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 


%  Made  only  by 

I  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  j 
%  ST.  LOUIS  and  i 

^CHICAGO,    NEW  YORK,    BOSTON.' 


--.---.-^-.^.^ .l-^.^.-oj..^X 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

—  AT  THE  — 

MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

Sterling'    Silver   Inlaid 

Spoons  and  Forks  will  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting- and  profitable.  Also  a  full  line  of 
FANCY  PIECES  in  XIV  quality  plate, 
showing  beantiful  effects  In  gliding  and 
engraving. 


Cut  shows  where  silver  is  inlaid  betore  plating.  Positive 
proof  against  wear  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  and  handle. 
Stamped  on  back, 

E.    STERLING  INLAID.     HE. 


PACIFIC    COAST  SALESROOMS: 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Full  Line  of  Sampled  on  Hand. 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 


March  12,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

After  Mr.  Sumner  had  criticised  General  Grant 
savagely,  some  one  was  talking  to  Grant  about 
atheism  in  New  England,  and  remarked:  "Even 
Sumner  does  not  believe  in  the  Bible."  "  Why 
should  he  ? "  quietly  replied  Grant ;  "he  didn't 
write  it." 

When  General  Sherman  was  traveling  through 
New  Mexico  after  the  Civil  War,  he  remarked  to  a 
company  of  friends :  "  I  always  thought  the  Mexican 
War  was  an  unholy  war,  but  now  I  would  like  to 
fight  Mexico  again."  When  asked  why,  he  replied  : 
"  To  make  her  take  back  New  Mexico." 


General  Mahone  was  wounded  at  second  Man- 
assas, and  some  one,  to  comfort  Mrs.  Mahone,  said  : 
"Oh,  don't  be  uneasy;  it's  only  a  flesh  wound." 
Mrs.  Mahone,  through  her  tears,  cried  out:  "Oh, 
that  is  impossible  ;  there  is  not  flesh  enough  on  him 
for  that."  Those  who  have  seen  General  Mahone 
can  appreciate  the  remark. 

There  is  a  story  of  Carlyle  in  his  old  age  having 
taken  the  following  farewell,  in  his  broadest  Scotch, 
of  a  young  friend  who  had  had  him  in  charge  for 
walks,  and  who,  while  almost  always  adapting  him- 
self to  Carlyle's  mood,  had  on  a  single  occasion 
ventured  to  disagree  with  him.  "  I  would  have  you 
to  know,  young  man,  that  you  have  the  capacity  of 
being  the  greatest  bore  in  Christendom."  The  bore- 
dom had  consisted  solely  in  the  rather  negative  sin 
of  not  having  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  one  of 
Carlyle's  dogmas. 

It  is  supposed  that  business  letters  are  deficient  in 
humor.  Still  there  have  been  exceptions,  and  the 
very  latest,  sent  by  a  member  of  the  well-known 
wholesale  soap-making  firm  (let  us  say)  of  Cake  & 
Son,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant.  A  retail  dealer  in 
a  small  way  had  sent  for  a  consignment  of  their 
goods:  "Gentlemen"  (he  writes),  "wherefor  have 
you  not  sent  me  the  sope  ?  His  it  bekawse  you  think 
my  money  is  not  so  good  as  nobody  elses  ?  Dam 
you,  Cake  &  Son  1  wherefor  have  you  not  sent  the 
sope?  Please  send  sope  at  once,  and  oblige  your 
respectful  servant,  Richard  Jones.  P.  S. — Since 
writing  the  above,  my  wife  has  found  the  sope  under 
the  counter." 

Charles  S.  Scanlan,  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — 
John  R.  McLean's  newspaper — was  once  sent  into  a 
small  town  in  the  South-West  (says  the  Journalist) 
to  get  the  story  of  a  woman  evangelist  who  had  been 
greatly  talked  about.  Scanlan  attended  one  of  her 
meetings,  and  occupied  a  front  seat.  When  those 
who  wished  to  be  saved  were  asked  to  arise,  Scanlan 
kept  his  seat  and  used  his  note-book.  The  woman 
approached,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  : 
"  Come  to  Jesus."  "  Madam,"  said  the  newspaper 
man,  "  I'm  here  solely  on  business  to  report  on  your 
work."  "  Brother,"  said  she,  "  there  is  no  business 
so  important  as  God's."  "  Well,  maybe  not,"  said 
Scanlan  ;  "  but  you  don't  know  John  McLean." 

In  1886,  General  Sherman,  then  retired,  visited  a 
military  post  and  was  present  while  the  class  was  at 
signal  drill.  The  instruction  was  with  the  heliograph 
— an  instrument  invented  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
general  seemed  interested,  but  affected  not  to  un- 
derstand its  use,  and  wanted  it  explained,  at  the 
same  time  he  stood  so  as  carefully  to  intercept  with 
his  person  the  sun's  rays  from  the  mirror,  so  the 
signaling  ceased.  "Go  on  with  your  work,  boys  1 
Don't  stop  for  me,  I'm  a  back  number  !  "  called  the 
general.  "We  can't,  general.  You  are  cutting  off 
the  light,"  replied  the  operator  at  the  screen.  The 
general  jumped  back  quickly,  apologizing  as  he  did 
so:  "Yes,  yes,  the  world  is  marching  on  and  we 
old  men  have  had  our  day  and  are  straggling  be- 
hind. Why,  in  my  time  we  did  this  sort  of  thing 
by  shaking  flags,  and  we  called  it  '  wig-wag.' " 
Then  he  laughed  and  walked  away  across  the  green 
parade. 

In  a  party  of  strangers  being"  taken  through  the 
Chollar  workings  (says  the  Virginia,  Nev.,  Chronicle) 
was  a  girl,  who,  when  preparations  were  made  to  go 
down  the  incline,  was  assigned  to  the  lower  seat  in  the 
"  giraffe."  After  the  giraffe  started,  the  girl  slipped 
down  at  the  feet  of  her  companions  and  found  a  seat 
on  something,  the  nature  of  which  she  did  not  stop 
to  investigate.  A  short  way  down  the  incline,  she 
remarked  that  it  was  getting  warm.  Further  on  she 
repeated  the  observation,  and  her  companions  re- 
sponded that  they  had  not  noticed  it,  while  the  miner 
who  had  the  party  in  charge  assured  her  that  the 
incline  was  supposed  to  be  cool.  She  continued  to 
call  attention  to  the  heat,  however,  and  at  the  station 
she  scrambled  out  of  the  giraffe,  exclaiming : 
"  Whew  I  but  it  was  hot  in  there  I  "  The  miner  was 
mystified,  but  casually  looking  at  where  she  bad  sat, 
the  light  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  electrified  the 
entire  party  by  dryly  remarking  :  "  It's  no  wonder 
you  were  warm  ;  you  were  sitting  on  that  gentleman's 
lantern.'1 

The  German  Emperor  is  very  fond  of  carp.  One 
evening  last  winter,  when  he  was  supping  with  a 
few  male  friends  in  private,  he  ordered  that  a  second 
plate  of  fish  should  be  served  him.     The  Kammer- 


jaeger  stayed  away  for  quite  a  while,  only  to  return 
with  a  long  face  and  empty  hands.  "  The  cook  is 
extremely  sorry,  your  majesty,"  said  the  waiter, 
"  but  the  carp  is  all  gone."  "How  is  that,  Hen- 
Minister  of  the  Royal  House,"  somewhat  sharply 
asked  the  Kaiser  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  at  the 
table,  "  do  you  buy  so  sparingly  of  this  delicious 
fish  ?"  "  It  is  not  that,  I  assure  your  majesty,"  said 
the  minister.  "  Please  send  down  for  to-day's  fish- 
bill,"  ordered  the  Kaiser.  The  bill  was  brought  in, 
and  showed  that  on  that  particular  day  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  pounds  of  carp  had  been  bought 
for  the  royal  kitchens.  "That  is  quite  a  liberal 
allowance,"  said  the  Kaiser;  "  but  when  you  buy 
this  fish  in  the  future,  please  buy  a  half  a  pound 
extra  for  myself,  so  I  am  not  compelled  to  go 
hungry." 

One  Sunday,  Baudelaire,  the  eccentric  French 
poet,  painted  his  hair  green,  and  in  that  state  went 
to  see  Maxime  du  Camp.  The  latter,  knowing  the 
poet's  insane  vanity,  pretended  not  to  notice  his 
strange  condition.  Baudelaire  thereupon  stood  and 
looked  at  himself  in  front  of  a  mirror,  stroked  his 
hair  with  bis  hand,  and  did  his  best  to  attract  Du 
Camp's  attention.  At  last,  unable  any  longer  to 
control  himself,  he  said :  "  Do  you  see  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  ray  appearance?"  "No."  "But 
my  hair  is  dyed  green,  and  that  is  unusual." 
"  Everybody's  hair  is  more  or  less  green,"  Du  Camp 
replied,  coolly  ;  "  now,  if  your  hair  were  sky-blue, 
I  might,  perhaps,  be  astonished.  But  one  may  see 
green  hair  under  many  a  hat  in  Paris."  Baudelaire 
took  his  departure  very  soon  afterward,  and  meeting 
a  friend  in  the  court-yard,  said  to  him  :  "  I  recom- 
mend you  not  to  go  and  see  Du  Camp  to-day  ;  he 
is  in  a  vile  temper  I " 


When  Lafayette,  in  1824,  made  his  memorable 
lour  through  the  United  States,  many  amusing  in- 
cidents occurred.  Lafayette  spoke  but  little  En- 
glish, and  understood  less.  He  had  retained  a  few 
phrases,  such  as  "Thanks!"  "My  dear  friend," 
"Great  country  1 "  "Happy  man!"  "Ah,  I  re- 
member I "  And,  though  he  usually  uttered  these  in 
an  effective  manner,  they  were  sometimes  ludi- 
crously malapropos.  At  Halifax  the  cortege  was  met 
by  General  Daniel,  who  had  stationed  a  company  of 
soldiers  by  the  roadside,  flanked  by  the  ladies  who 
had  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  guest  of  the 
State.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  ladies  should 
wave  their  handkerchiefs  as  soon  as  Lafayette  came 
in  sight,  and  when  Daniel  exclaimed,  "  Welcome, 
Lafayette  1  "  the  whole  company  was  to  repeat  the 
words  after  him.  Unluckily,  the  ladies  misunder- 
stood the  programme  and  waited  too  long,  only  to 
be  reminded  of  their  duty  by  a  stentorian  command 
of  "  Flirt,  ladies,  flirt,  I  say  !  "  from  the  general,  as 
he  walked  down  the  line  to  meet  the  marquis. 
Equally  misunderstanding  their  part,  the  soldiers, 
instead  of  shouting  "Welcome,  Lafayette  1 "  in 
unison  at  the  close  of  the  general's  speech,  repeated 
the  sentence  one  by  one  in  varying  tones  down  the 
line.  General  Daniel,  frantic  at  this  burlesque  of 
his  order,  vainly  attempted  to  correct  it ;  but  as  he 
unfortunately  stammered  when  he  was  excited,  his 
"Say  it  all  to-to-to-geth-er  1 "  could  not  overtake  the 
running  fire  of  "  Welcome,  Lafayette  1 "  which  con- 
tinued all  along  the  line.  "Great  country!  great 
country  I "  replied  Lafayette,  turning  to  General 
Polk,  who  was  vainly  trying  not  to  smile.  Recogniz- 
ing an  old  acquaintance,  Lafayette  greeted  him  with 
great  effusion  :  "  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  so  glad  to  see 
you  once  more  !  Hope  you  have  prospered  and  had 
good  fortune  these  years  1 "  "Yes,  general,  yes; 
but  I  have  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  my  wife 
since  I  saw  you."  Catching  the  word  "wife," 
Lafayette  guessed  at  the  idea  of  a  recent  marriage, 
and,  patting  his  old  friend  affectionately  on  the 
shoulder,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Happy  man  !  happy 
man  ! " 


An  Appeal  for  Assistance. 

The  man  who  is  charitable  to  himself  will  listen  to 
the  mute  appeal  for  assistance  made  by  his  stomach, 
or  his  liver,  in  the  shape  of  divers  dyspeptic  qualms 
and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  regions  of  the  gland 
that  secretes  his  bile.  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters, 
my  dear  sir,  or  madam — as  the  case  may  be — is  what 
you  require.  Hasten  to  use  if  you  are  troubled  with 
heartburn,  wind  in  the  stomach,  or  note  that  your 
skin  or  the  whiles  of  your  eyes  are  taking  a  sallow 
hue. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 


gY|°P^S 


OISTEJ  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  k  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  hahitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar  4  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•OmSVIUE.  KY.  NEW  YORK.  It.*. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


&UINA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Barkaiid 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  aa  the  Best  Remedy  for 

LOSS   of    APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  BS  years  In  experi- 
mental analysis,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  In  Paris,  naa  enabled  M, 
Liroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result 
._      _  not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 

trate  them  In  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
de(rree  its  restorative  and  InviVorsunjr  qualities,  free 
from  the  disagreeable  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  >'.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE  ONLY   LINE   RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with     Pullman 
Buffet  Sleeping-Cars,  Free  Re- 
clining-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLoTo  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with    Direct  Routes  to 

CHICAGO      THE    WOKLI>'s    PAIR    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeKUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.  COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

i2i  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW   YORK! 

Majestic March  2ist  I  Majestic April  i8th 

Germanic March  28th     Germanic April  25th 

Teutonic April 4th     Teutonic ..May  2d 

Britannic April  nth  |  Britannic May  9th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
dekets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY ,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 


I 


From  Feb.  27,  1894. 


7-00  A 
7.OO  A 

8.30  4 


9.00  / 
9.00  f 
12.30  i 
1. 00  1 
4.00  1 


6.00 

6.00 

X    7-00 

7.00 


Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 
East ; 

Benicia,  Vacavule,  §  Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis.. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose,  Los  Banos.Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,  Red  Bluff,  and  *Oroville. . 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Dealing,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

Peters  and  Milton 

Nfles,  San  Jose",  and  Livermore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Cahstoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacavflle,  Esparto, 
§§ Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knight's 
Landing,  MarysvuU,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Livermore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1. . 
.     Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.4s  a. 

7.  is  *■ 

6.15   P. 
4-15  ?• 


5-45   *- 

to. 45  A. 
7.15  P. 
8-45  A. 
9.00    P. 


9.  IS    A. 

IO.45  *. 

7.15   P- 

10.45   A. 
10-45   A. 

9-45  A. 
7-45  A. 

10.45  A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge) 

8.15  a.     Newark,  Centerville,    San    Jose", 
Felton,   Boulder  Creek,    Santa 

Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 

Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose*,  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations 


2.15  p. 


4-i5  P- 
T  11.45  P- 


6.20   P. 


11.50  A. 
95°  a. 


t     7.20  P. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townaend  Sts 

6.45  A.  San  Jos£,  New  Almaden,  and 
*  Way  Stations 

San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 


8. is  a. 


IO.40   A. 

12.25     p- 
h     2.20    P. 


6.26    P. 
5.06    P. 

4- 15    P- 


*  3.30  P.     San    Jose"    and    principal    Way 

Stanons 

*  4.25  P.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

5.10  r.    San  Jos  &  and  Way  Stations 

6.30  r.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

t  11.45  p.    Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 
Stations 


*  10.40  A. 

9-47  a. 

*  8.06  A. 

*  8.48  A. 

6.35  A. 

t  7.26  p. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip'8)— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.co  and   11.00  A.  M.,    *I2.30 

J1.00    *2.oo       3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo  p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway— *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00  *9.oo  10.00  and   *n.oo  a.  m.,    (12.00  *ia.3o 

a.oo    *3-oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.   m. 

a  fer  morning,    p  for  afternoon.    *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     5  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
ccj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
3Sj  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY  wul 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.  Line  to   New   York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Acapulco March  8th 

SS.  Colon March  19th 

SS.  San  Juan March  28th 

SS.  San  Bias April  9th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  March  8,  at  3  r.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  at  3  p.  u. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  p.  m  . 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office .  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  30 

Belgic Thursday,  April  1» 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  20 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail   Steamship 
Company,   at   Wharf,   or  at   No.    202    Front   Street,  San 
Fran.isco. 
,      T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passeneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  January  10,  35,  February  9,  24,  March  n,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
20,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles),  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  1 1  a.  m. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  o(  each  month.  i';  ':---office, 
Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  r. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fr 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  12,  1894. 


From  the  days  of  Brian  Boru  to  those  of  Captain 
Letterblair  Litton,  the  Irishman  has  been  a  fascinat- 
ing figure.  This  genial  being — with  honey  on  his 
tongue  and  fire  in  his  heart,  a  good  hater,  a  true 
lover,  a  faithful  friend,  an  intense  partisan,  an,  at 
times,  too  fiery  champion,  not  invariably  truthful, 
sadly  lacking  in  the  sense  of  justice,  given  to  dis- 
turbing the  peace,  and  distinctly  fond  of  a  good 
fight — has  inspired  many  novelists  and  some  play- 
wrights into  singing  of  his  loves,  and  hates,  and  dash- 
ing exploits  in  the  most  sweeping  strains  of  which 
their  lyre  was  capable. 

In  fiction,  the  Irishman  did  not  really  take  the 
high  place  he  now  enjoys  until  Charles  Lever  came 
by  and  wrote  "Charles  O'Malley"  and  its  success- 
ors. Irishmen,  until  then,  had  generally  been 
farcical  figures,  like  the  dudes  in  low-comedy  plays. 
Even  the  brilliant  Irish  writers  of  that  time,  and  the 
period  directly  preceding  it,  had  not  gone  to  their 
own  country  for  their  heroes.  Tom  Moore  preferred 
taking  Moslems  and  Arabians.  Long  before  the 
day  when  he  made  sweet  and  trivial  music,  that 
great  and  gloomy  figure,  Dean  Swift — who  said  of 
himself  that  "he  would  die  like  a  tree,  the  top 
branches  first" — had  not  chosen  his  fellow-country- 
men as  the  best  subjects  for  his  savage  pen. 

To  the  dramatists  the  Irishman  was  a  humorous 
figure,  to  be  introduced  in  the  manner  of  burlesque 
to  make  laughter.  In  the  olden  plays  we  rarely  find 
an  Irishman  at  all.  The  absence  of  the  Hibernian 
in  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  quite  striking.  Even 
when  we  get  to  the  days  of  Sheridan — the  prince  of 
Irishmen,  the  king  of  witty  dramatists— we  find  to 
our  surprise  that  he  took  the  characters  for  his 
comedies  almost  exclusively  from  the  English.  The 
fascinating  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  makes  one  wish  he 
had  oftener  presented  some  of  his  own  countrymen, 
instead  of  the  dare-devil,  debt-making,  witty,  im- 
provident English  heroes  of  the  Charles  Surface  and 
Captain  Absolute  kind. 

An  Irishman  first  took  to  writing  books  with  the 
ideal  Irishman  as  hero,  and  an  Irishman  first  took 
to  writing  plays  with  the  ideal  Irishman  as  hero.  It 
was  Charles  Lever  who  in  the  novel  and  Dion  Bou- 
cicault  who  in  the  drama  first  really  introduced  to 
the  outside  world  their  fellow-countryman  in  his 
heroic,  brilliant,  and  captivating  aspect.  Bouci- 
cault'splays,  full  of  a  glowing  patriotism,  representing 
the  Hibernian  as  a  thoroughly  brave,  honest,  noble, 
and  lovable  creature,  set  the  fashion  for  the  Irish 
hero  and  the  Fenian  drama.  That  fashion,  begun — 
how  many  years  ago  ? — with  "  Arra  Na  Pogue  "  and 
"The  Colleen  Bawn,"  still  enjoys  popular  favor, 
and  the  Irish  hero,  who  is  everything  that  he  ought 
to  be  and  nothing  that  he  ought  not  to  be,  is  still  the 
choice  for  the  ideal  young  man  of  a  modern  comedy, 
as  the  success  of  "  Captain  Letterblair"  may  prove. 

Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison  has  turned  to  Ireland 
for  his  drama,  and  to  the  ranks  of  Irish  patriots  and 
heroes  for  the  figure  of  The  O'Neill,  Prince  of 
Ulster.  It  is  with  the  fortunes  of  this  little-known 
warrior  that  the  play  is  mainly  concerned.  During 
the  first  four  acts,  the  drama  of  the  Irish  revolt 
against  the  British  crown  unfolds  itself.  We  see 
The  O'Neill  in  his  feudal  castle,  surrounded  by  his 
"lawless  kerns,"  vowing  vengeance  over  his  mur- 
dered mother's  bier  against  "  the  ruthless  Sasse- 
nach," who  has  destroyed  his  country  and  his  home. 
Later  on  we  see  the  dauntless  chieftain  imprisoned 
in  a  cell  of  the  Sassenach's  castle,  where  he  awaits 
judgment  and  probably  execution. 

"  The  Prince  of  Ulster"  is  a  play  built  according 
to  the  tenets  that  rule  the  romantic  drama,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  Sussex  should 
fall  in  love  with  the  doomed  O'Neill,  her  country's 
enemy.  This  she  does,  and,  visiting  him  in  his  cell, 
confesses  her  love  to  him  and  takes  from  him  a  token 
to  be  given  to  the  chief  of  his  followers.  She  then 
plots  to  assist  him  in  escaping  from  the  toils  of  her 
father  and  justice.  The  plot  succeeds.  Two  trusty 
guards  discharge  their  fire-arms  at  The  O'Neill,  but 
he  escapes  unscathed.  Lady  Geraldine  thrusts  a 
sword  into  his  hand,  and,  sabring  the  foe  aside,  he 
darts  over  the  bridge  and  into  the  arms  of  his  faith- 
ful followers. 

Then  follow  many  stirring  incidents.    The  killing 
of  Helen  of  Argyle  strikes  the  spectator  as  somewhat 
unnecessary.    It  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear  here 
why  this  lady  should  have  been  sacrificed.    A  mid- 
night assassin  who  desires  to  slay  The  O'Neill  as  he 
slumbers  in  his  tent,  enten;  the  tent,  finds  Helen  of 
Argyle  there  instead,  and  stabs  her,  whether  by  in- 
tention or  mistake  is  not  made  clear  to  the  audience. 
■  ^,  and  the  assassin  is  seized  and  borne  off 
'--.  soldiers  of  Tyrone,  The  O'Neill.  This  episode, 
.    is  dramatic  in   intention  and   effect,  is  not 
to  the  rest  of  the  story  by  sufficiently  strong 


cords  of  interest.  It  is  a  good  scene,  and  made  part 
of  the  embroglio,  not  an  extraneous  adventure,  which 
bears  but  little  relation  to  the  main  plot,  would  be  a 
tragic  and  picturesque  dcnouci7ient '.  As  it  is  now,  it 
is  injured  by  its  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  story, 
into  the  fibre  of  which  it  should  be  woven. 

This  act,  representing  a  glen  in  which  the  tents  of 
The  O'Neill  and  his  generals  are  pitched,  is  the  best 
in  the  play.  The  scene  is  picturesque  and  well- 
arranged.  Against  the  gloomy  background  of  crags 
and  trees  stand  the  two  tents,  the  flaps  drawn  back, 
lights  within  coloring  their  striped  sides.  A  mound 
in  the  middle  of  the  stage  serves  as  a  last  resting- 
place  for  the  murdered  Helen  and  as  a  sort  of  ele- 
vation upon  which  the  Prince  of  Ulster  can  mount 
when  he  has  something  striking  to  say.  A  good 
deal  of  dialogue  falls  to  The  O'Neill  in  this  scene, 
and  at  times  the  lines,  written  in  the  blank  verse 
that  has  been  the  medium  of  most  of  the  play* 
wrights  who  have  chosen  subjects  from  past  history, 
are  poetic  and  dignified. 

To  the  character  of  The  O'Neill  falls  not  only  the 
choicest  portions  of  the  dialogue,  but  the  main  part 
of  the  play.  He  is  the  pivot  round  which  the  whole 
drama  revolves.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  O'Neill 
seem  to  have  agreed  perfectly  as  to  the  type  of  man 
he  was.  Both  present  him  as  a  hero  from  the  days 
of  romance — not  the  jovial,  dare-devil,  rollicking 
Irishman  of  Lever,  and  Boucicault,  and  Sheridan, 
but  a  somewhat  severe,  if  not  melancholy,  man, 
dignified,  reserved,  stately,  and  at  times  given  to 
rising  to  poetical  flights  of  language  and  heroically 
self-sacrificing  deeds.  Love  for  his  country  burns 
strong  in  his  breast.  The  Emerald  Isle  is  even 
deeper  in  his  affections  than  Lady  Geraldine  Butler. 
He  is  more  of  the  Roman  Brutus  kind  of  man  than 
the  Irishman  of  the  drama.  Love  of  country,  pride 
of  race,  are  his  two  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  one  he  shows  at  all  times,  the  other  only  now 
and  then — notably  so,  when,  in  answer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  request  for  proofs  of  Radcliffe's  treach- 
ery, he  answers  :  "  Proofs,  I  have  given  them — The 
O'Neill  has  spoken."  This  is  even  better  than  The 
MacGregor's  modest  remark  that  "where  The  Mac- 
Gregor  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the  table."  It 
takes  the  fiery,  untamed  Celts  and  Scots  really  to 
appreciate  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  criticise  the  work  of  an  amateur 
from  the  same  standpoint  as  the  work  of  a  profes- 
sional. The  one  makes  a  tentative  effort  which  he 
puts  before  the  public  shyly,  being  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  what  the  dramatic  taste  of  that  great  body 
may  be,  not  having  studied  its  likes  and  its  dislikes, 
not  having  kept  his  finger  on  its  pulse  for  years 
noting  the  fluctuations  ;  in  darkness  as  to  its  caprices 
of  taste,  its  freaks  of  fancy,  the  feminine  fickleness 
of  its  ever-varying  affections.  The  professional  has 
studied  all  this,  has  watched  with  keen  and  steady 
eye  the  waves  of  change  that  sweep  over  public 
taste,  the  strange  variations  from  realism  to  romance 
that  pass  in  regular  gusts  over  the  appreciation  of 
audiences.  He  has  not  studied  the  drama  in  its 
artistic  sense  so  much  as  the  drama  in  its  business 
aspect.  He  knows  the  temper  and  taste  of  an  aver- 
age, modern  audience  much  better  than  the  methods 
and  style  of  the  old,  great  dramatists  and  their  illus- 
trious successors. 

Mr.  Harrison's  play,  as  the  work  of  an  amateur, 
shows  those  weaknesses  to  be  expected,  and  the 
strength  of  a  work  which  has  originality  and  fresh- 
ness, and  is  built  on  an  exciting  chapter  of  history. 
The  story  of  The  O'Neill  is  a  strong  and  interesting 
historical  narrative.  As  treated  in  the  play,  it  lacks 
continuity,  some  of  the  incidents  being  too  detached 
from  the  main  trunk,  and  having,  therefore,  an  un- 
introduced,  episodical  air.  This  could  be  easily 
remedied  by  weaving  such  incidents  more  closely 
into  the  texture  of  the  play  by  means  of  extended 
dialogue.  Helen  of  Argyle  could  easily  be  spoken 
of  in  the  scenes  preceding  her  appearance,  so  that 
the  audience  would  understand  her  presence  and  her 
mission  when  she  appears  in  the  fourth  act.  Such 
small  changes  as  this  would  materially  benefit  the 
drama,  knitting  it  more  closely  together  and  taking 
from  it  that  suggestion  of  being  episodical  and  frag- 
mentary, which  now  mars  an  interesting  and  dra- 
matic work. 

The  period  of  history  in  which  the  play  is  set  is 
new  to  the  boards  and  extremely  exciting.  The  re- 
volt of  the  Prince  of  Ulster,  the  wild  mountain  war- 
fare he  waged  with  the  troops  of  Elizabeth,  his 
eventual  surrender,  are  all  fresh  historical  material. 
Mr.  Harrison  does  not  introduce  into  his  play  the 
character  of  Essex — one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ro- 
mantic figures  of  that  time — who  lost  his  position 
and  Elizabeth's  favor  by  the  unsuccessful  and  half- 
hearted campaign  he  waged  against  The  O'Neill 
among  the  rocky  glens  and  hills  of  Ireland.  Essex 
returned,  his  mission  unaccomplished — The  O'Neill 
still  at  large,  and  free  to  carry  on  his  war  of  inde- 
pendence— and  was  almost  at  once  degraded  from 
his  high  position  and  bereft  of  the  royal  interest  and 
favor.  The  period  in  the  history  of  The  O'Neill  that 
Mr.  Harrison  has  chosen  seems  to  be  anterior  to  the 
date  of  Essex's  Irish  campaign.  His  Prince  of 
Ulster,  in  his  stubborn  resistance  and  his  long  and 
successful  skirmishing  warfare  against  the  crown,  re- 
minds one  of  Hereward,  another  brilliant  rebel, 
who  held  the  troops  of  William  at  bay  in  his  strong- 
hold in  the  fens  of  Ely. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5 


STORIES    OF    THE    STAGE. 
Collected  by  the  New  York  "  Evening  Sun." 

Maggie  Cline  composed  one  of  the  select  literary 
audience  that  sat  through  the  performance  of 
"  Ghosts"  recently.  Miss  Cline's  criticism  of  Ibsen's 
play  is  worth  preserving  in  lavender : 

"I've  seen  plays  that  made  me  tired,  and  I've  seen 
actors  as  gave  me  a  pain;  but  this  here  'Ghosts' 
made  me  right  down  sick.  And,  mind  you,  I  ain't 
no  prude  nor  what  you  might  call  tight-laced." 


The  fences  of  Harlem  were  gay  with  posters  an- 
nouncing the  return  to  town  of  Lillian  Russell  "and 
her  new  husband,  Signor  Perugini."  Two  women 
were  reading  one  of  these  posters.  One  of  them 
burst  out  laughing  ;  the  other  looked  shocked. 

"  How  horrid  1 "  exclaimed  she  of  the  pained  ex- 
pression. "  Wouldn't  you  think  that  announcement 
would  make  her  earlier  husbands  turn  in  their 
graves?" 

"That's  a  physical  impossibility,"  laughed  the 
other  woman  ;  "  they're  not  nearly  dead  yet." 

Two  soubrettes  from  one  of  the  variety  theatres 
had  a  rather  singular  experience  at  the  recent  French 
ball.  While  there  they  encountered  a  callow  young 
man,  who  made  himself  rather  agreeable.  Finally, 
one  of  the  soubrettes  whispered  to  her  friend  : 

"  Look  out  for  that  fellow.  He's  a  newspaper 
man.     He  wants  to  put  our  names  in  the  paper." 

The  other  soubrette  took  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

"  Say,  young  man,"  she  exclaimed,  bluntly,  "  are 
you  a  newspaper  man  ?  " 

The  youth  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"  What  paper  are  you  covering  it  for?"  pursued 
the  girl. 

"Harper's  Bazar." 


Pete  Dailey  sprang  a  new  gag  on  his  audience 
at  the  Bijou  one  night  which  made  a  great  hit. 
While  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  important  scenes, 
a  man  beckoned  to  him  from  the  wings.  Dailey  left 
the  stage  for  a  moment.  When  he  returned  his  face 
had  fallen  several  inches.  He  looked  positively  sad. 
Advancing  to  the  footlights,  he  asked  seriously : 

"  Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  house  ?  " 

In  all  parts  of  the  theatre  the  audience,  anxious  to 
hear  full  particulars  of  the  accident,  leaned  forward 
eagerly.  Dailey  scanned  the  audience  with  an 
anxious  gaze,  until  after  a  moment's  hesitation  a 
broad-shouldered,  bespectacled  young  man  stood  up, 
blushed  vividly,  and  remarked  : 

"  I — I  am  a  physician." 

Instantly  Dailey's  features  relaxed. 

*' That's  right,"  he  exclaimed.  "Don't  go  away 
yet.     I'm  just  going  to  sing  a  song." 


Some  time  ago  in  Philadelphia  Mr.  Willard  was 
dining  with  some  rather  strait-laced  persons. 
After  dinner  one  of  his  watch-charms — a  twenty-five- 
cent  piece  with  an  inscription  on  one  side — was 
passed  around  the  table. 

"It  was  rather  curious  about  that  quarter,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Willard.  "One  night  when  I  was 
playing  in  "The  Middleman,"  it  was  thrown  at  me 
by  a  man  among  the  gods  during  the  scene  where  I 
am  starving." 

An  old  lady  read  the  inscription,  then  dropped  the 
coin  like  a  hot  coal. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Willard,  you  are  positively  blas- 
phemous 1 "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  but  my  dear  madam  !  "  exclaimed  Willard, 
"  it  was  the  engraver,  not  I,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  capital  G." 

The  inscription  runs  as  follows :  "To  Cyrus 
Blenkarn  from  a  sympathetic  God." 


Ever  since  the  hand-organs  got  hold  of  bis 
*'  Washington  Post  March,"  Band-master  Sousa's 
life  has  been  a  burden  to  him.  One  morning,  about 
a  month  ago,  Sousa  ran  across  an  Irishman  playing 
the  march  at  a  dirge-like  pace,  which  set  Sousa's  teeth 
on  edge.  Snatching  the  handle  of  the  organ  away  from 
him,  Sousa  exclaimed  angrily  :  "  My  heavens,  man  I 
Why  don't  you  play  it  with  a  little  energy.  There's 
nobody  dead  on  this  block  1  " 

The  Irishman  stood  by,  open-eyed  with  wonder, 
as  Sousa  dashed  through  the  measures  of  the  march 
at  a  rattling  pace. 

"And  who  are  you,  anyhow?"  he  exclaimed  at 
length. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Sousa,"  explained  the  band-master. 
"  I  composed  that  march.  Don't  mind  my  giving 
you  a  friendly  pointer." 

The  Irishman  retired  with  his  features  wreathed  in 
smiles.  Next  morning  an  enormous  placard  ap- 
peared about  his  neck.  It  was  printed  in  red  ink, 
and  ran  as  follows  :  "  A  pupil  of  Sousa's." 


It  is  said  that  two  million  dollars  has  been  made 
out  of  a  single  brand  of  chewing-gum.  It  is  not  all 
used,  by  the  way,  by  children  and  women.  Dentists 
often  recommend  chewing-gum  for  the  teeth,  and 
physicians  prescribe  it  as  an  aid  to  digestion. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and   Sunday  Evenings.      Czibulka's  Melodious 
Opera, 

■:■   AMORITA   ■:■ 

Monday,  March  13th THE  HOOI.AH 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN     THEATRE.       ~ 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  March  12th.     Annual  Engagement  of 

FREDERICK  WARDE.     -:-     LOUIS  JAMES. 

In  a  Splendid   Scenic    Production  of  Sheridan    Knowles* 
Masterpiece, 

virgiktitis: 

With  a  Grand  Cast.     Supporting  Company  ol  30  People. 

STOCKWELL'S    THEATRE. 

J.  P.  Howe .^^^ Manager 

One  Week,  Commencing  Sunday,  March  nth.     The  Origi- 
nal and  Greatest  of  all  Swedish  Dialect  Comedy  Successes, 

"OXjIB       OLSON!" 

The  Talk  of   Every  City.     The   First.     The  Only.     The 

Best.     Stockwell's  Packed  Last  Season.     All  New — 

Songs,  Dances,  Medleys. 

Popular  Prices— 25c,  50c.,  7:0.,  and  Si.oo.     General 

Admission,  50  cents. 


THE    VIENNA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 


VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 


THE    IMPERIAL 


Vienna    Prater    Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.     Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  3  to  11  p.  M. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph   Hall. 

'.cT  The  Finest  CaUlne  in  the  City   of  San 
Francisco. 


FIRST  UNITARIAN  CHURCH. 

Tuesday,  March  13th,  at  3.30  P.  M. 


MRS.   WALDO    RICHARDS 

MATINEE  DRAMATIC  AND  DIALECT  RECITAL 

In    the   Parlors   of   the   First  Unitarian 

Church,  Tuesday,  March  13th, 

at  3.30  P.  M. 

Tickets so  centa 

To  be  obtained  at  Shermarj,  Clay  S:  Co.'s,  at  Doxey's,  or 
at  the  door  on  Tuesday. 

HAIGHT  STREET  GROUNDS. 


Saturday March  10th 

Rain  or  Shine.     At  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

California  Rugby  Football  Union. 

GEEAT 

Rugby  Football  Match 


-  BETWEEN   THE  - 


ZIjVGARIS  and  NOMADS, 


-  FOR   THE  - 


San    Francisco    Polyclinic    and     Children's 
Hospital  Charity  Cup. 

Proceeds  for  the  Joint  Benefit  of  the 

Children's  Hospital  and 

San  Francisco  Polyclinic 

General  Admission 50  cents 

Reserved   Seats 35  cents  extra 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  physicians 
of  the  Polyclinic.  And  from  the  following  ladies  of  the 
Polyclinic:  Mrs.  M.  H.de  Young,  Mrs.  Ansley  Davis,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Davis,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Rotating,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Walking- 
ton.  Also  from  the  following  ladies  of  the  Children  s 
Hospital  Board :  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Airs.  \Vm. 
Hardy,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  F. 
H.Green,  Mrs.  W.  R.  A.  Johnson.  Dr.  F.  W.  Browning. 
Honorary  Secretary  California  Rugby  Footbnll  Union. 
And  at  Sherman,  Clay  i"i  Co.'s  and  Cooper's  Book  Store. 


DAILY,   6-±4   MARKET    STREET 

CHRONICLE    BUILDING. 
GROUND  FLOOR.     NOT  UPSTAIRS. 

"A  GLIMPSE UTtHE  HAREM." 

Reifsky's  famous  $60,003  painting,  exhibited  in  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair  to 

Over  300,000  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.. 

Monday,  1  to  s — Exclusively  for  Ladies. 
On  view  daily,  from  8  a   m.  to  10  e.  m.     Admission,  25  cents. 


JOHN    MULVANY'S    $100,000    PAINTING 
CUSTER'S  LAST  RALLY 

The  greatest    Battle    Picture   of    the  century,   and   the 
only    SIOUX     INDIANS     on    exhibition    in    the 
United  States. 
HISTORY    BUILDING,    733    MARKET    ST. 

10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  Daily. 
Admission 25  cents 


■  H.  C.  Massie— DeDtist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  WINTER  OVERCOAT? 

— YOU   CAN   CKT — 

Tbe  Bestof  Melton,  Tweed,  and  other  Cloths 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


March   12,  1894. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


10 


SOOOOOOOOOOf 
Simple    ailments  O 
8  neglected  may  grow  Q 
deadly.       A    handy  Q 
Q  remedy  is  Q 

Beecham's 

(Tasteless)         O 

in  all  cases  where  O 
Q  Liver  and  Stomach  O 
Q  trouble  is  suspected.  O 

^1  25  cents  a  box.    ^J 

•OOOOOOOOO        • 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 


-FOK    THE 


SANITAS  BRAND 


Of  Pore,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 


GRAPE  JUICE 


IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

TheCalifornia  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  USE  as 
a  PUKE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NON-AJLCO- 
HOI/IC  Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CURE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  1b  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  npon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  famished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
845,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


Don't  Lose 
Heart. 

PUINT  FERRY'S  SEEDS      . 

.  this  year,  and  make  up  for  lost  t  ima  i 

.  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1894  will/ 

give  you  many  valuable  hinta  * 

'  t  about  what  to  raise  and  how  to  / 

L  raise  it.  It  contains  Informs- ^ 

ttion  to  be  bad  from  no  other^ 

k  source.    Free  to  all.^ 

kD.M.  Ferry  tCo.J 

Detroit, 

Mich.  „ 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Pauline  Hall  seems  to  have  been  playing — or  sing- 
ing— in  hard  luck  lately,  as  she  has  come  down  to 
reviving  '*  The  Princess  of  Trebizonde." 

The  annual  engagement  of  Warde  and  James  be- 
gins at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  when 
they  will  be  seen  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  "  Virginius," 
Mr.  Ward  playing  the  title-role  ;  Mr.  James,  Appius 
Claudius;  Charles  D.  Herman,  Icilius;  and  Miss 
Fanny  Bowman,  Virginia. 

Miss  Johnstone  Bennett  ought  to  be  having  a 
pleasant  time  in  Paris.  She  was  sent  over  there  by 
one  of  the  Frohmans  to  watch  all  the  plays  produced 
in  the  French  capital  and  send  back  to  him  synopses 
of  the  plots,  scenic  decorations,  and  other  details 
of  all  plays  she  thinks  possibly  adaptable  for  the 
American  stage. 

The  war-dances  of  the  Brule  Sioux  Indians,  led 
by  Stand-and-Look-Backward,  which  are  now  given 
in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  Mulvany's 
famous  painting,  "Custer's  Last  Rally,"  in  the  His- 
tory Building  on  Market  Street,  begin  each  hour 
from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  eight,  and  the 
final  dance  takes  place  at  half-past  nine. 

Lecocq's  amusing  and  tuneful  opera,  "  The 
Hoolah,"  will  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  next  week,  with 
the  following  cast  of  characters : 

Hoolah-Goolah,  Ferris  Hartman  ;  Prince  Tarpid,  Robert 
Dunbar;  Salameleck,  Thomas  C.  Leary ;  Nadir,  Phil 
Branson  ;  Moka,  George  Olmi ;  Namouna,  Tillie  Salinger ; 
Koukouli,  Fannie  Liddiard ;  Babouche,  Carrie  Roma ; 
Nelkib,  Alice  Neilsen, 

The  next  opera  will  be  a  revival  of  "Ship  Ahoy." 

The  successor  of   "Daisy   Bell"  is   from  "Don 
Juan,"  a  burlesque  now  being  sung  in  London.     It 
is  called  "  Linger  Longer,  Loo,"  and  the  refrain  runs  : 
"  Linger  longer,  Lucy — linger  longer,  Loo, 

How  I  love  to  linger,  Lucy,  longer  nearer  you  ; 

Listen  while  I  sing — ah  !  promise  you'll  be  true — 

Longer  linger,  linger  longer,  longer  linger,  Loo." 

This  is  certainly  a  taking  jingle,  and  the  air  is  an 

equally  taking  waltz  tune. 

"Ole  Olson"  will  begin  a  week's  engagement  at 
Stockwell's  Theatre  to-morrow  (Sunday)  evening. 
The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  lumber 
regions  of  the  North-West,  and  one  realistic  scene 
represents  the  breaking  up  of  a  log-jam.  It  was 
the  first  play  to  present  the  Scandinavian- American, 
and  was  so  popular  when  given  here  last  year  that 
the  orchestra  had  to  be  moved  out  to  accommodate 
spectators. 

Mme.Melbaand  Mme.  Calvti  are  paid  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  each  every  night  they  sing  in  opera,  and 
Jean  de  Reszke"  gets  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  a 
share  of  the  box-office  receipts,  making  his  weekly 
income  something  like  seven  thousand  dollars. 
Each  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
cost  the  management  about  six  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  two  thousand  dollars  was  guaranteed  by  the 
box-holders.  It  will  not  delight  the  lovers  of  Ger- 
man opera  to  hear  that  during  the  past  season  the 
Wagnerian  operas  were  the  least  profitable,  aver- 
aging something  like  three  thousand  dollars  a  night, 
while  "  Faust "  and  "Carmen"  enriched  the  man- 
agement by  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
every  time  they  were  revived. 

Mrs.  Waldo  Richards's  second  dialect  and  dra- 
matic recital  took  place  in  the  Maple  Room  of  the 
Palace  Hotel  last  Monday  evening.  The  reputation 
the  lady  acquired  among  San  Franciscans  by  her 
first  recital  brought  out  a  large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather.  The  pro- 
gramme was  an  excellent  one,  including  poems  by 
James  Whhcomb  Riley,  Christina  Rossetti,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  and  others, 
and  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Richards  constituted  a 
very  pleasant  entertainment.  Mrs.  Richards  will 
give  her  third  recital  in  this  city  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Channing  Auxiliary.  It  will  take  place  at 
half-past  three  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  13th, 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  on 
Franklin  and  Geary  Streets. 

Robert  Buchanan's  new  play,  "  Dick  Sheridan," 
recently  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don, is  something  of  a  surprise.  Mr.  Buchanan 
calls  it  a  comedy,  but  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
melodrama.  His  Sheridan,  in  fact,  is  not  a  wit  but 
"a  black-visaged,  saturnine  creature,  a  W.  S. 
Gilbert  of  his  day,"  and  a  rank  sentimentalist.  Says 
an  English  critic : 

"  It  is  as  such  that  he  moves  through  the  new  piece,  the 
action  of  which  follows  sufficiently  closely  the  early  career 
of  the  ambitious  young  author.  His  passion  for  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  Linley,  her  love  for  him  ;  the  intrigues  set  on  foot 
by  Captain  Matthews  to  separate  the  two ;  their  flight  to 
France  and  subsequent  marriage ;  the  failure  of  '  The 
Rivals '  on  its  first  performance,  and  the  immediate  reversal 
of  the  original  verdict  on  the  second  representation  of 
the  play ;  the  duel  between  Matthews  and  Sheridan, 
regarding  which  such  different  testimony  exists ;  and 
the  final  reunion  of  the  youthful  husband  and  wife,  furnish 
ample  material  for  a  thrilling  piece.  In  '  Dick  Sheridan  ' 
the  building  up  of  effective  situations  is  considered  of 
greater  importance  than  development  of  character.  Yet, 
withal,  there  is  matter  in  '  Dick  Sheridan  '  to  hold  the  at- 
tention and  to  stir  the  pulse  to  a  quicker  throb." 


Edward  Eggleston  says  it  was  the  cookery  of  the 
middle  ages  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
'■  The  rage  at  that  time  for  spices  for  flavoring  pur- 
poses," said  the  doctor  in  a  lecture  in  Baltimore  the 
other  day,  "  sent  the  Portuguese  south  to  their  dis- 
coveries in  Africa,  and  sent  Columbus  in  quest  of 
India." 


DCCXLVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

March  11,  1804. 

Sorrel  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon.     Marble  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Robins.     Green  Peas. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Lettuce. 

Italian  Cream,  Orange  Cake. 

Coffee. 

Italian  Cream. — Soak  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  three 

tablespoonfuls  of  water  for  half  an  hour.     Boil  one  pint  of 

milk  and  stir  into  the  gelatine;   when  cool  stir  into  two 

well-beaten  eggs  and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  ;  flavor 

with  vanilla,  beat  well,  and  pour  into  a  mold.     Set  on  ice. 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


A  passage  from  a  letter  of  a  young  man  who  went 
out  as  surgeon  on  a  trading  steamer  to  the  African 
coast:  "On  Sunday  we  cast  anchor  opposite  a 
church  and  missionary  station,  and  landed  two 
thousand  cases  of  gin." 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof, Has  Nine  Flevators.  Fvery 
room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion ig  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car- 
riage-way, and  tropical  plants,  are  featureg 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  ig  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing . 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MASTERPIECES 


-FROM  THE- 


ART  GALLERIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

In  portfolios  of  15  full-page  pictures  each,  issued  weekly. 
The  pictures  are  the  choice  works  of  the  greatest  artists. 
Part  One  now  ready.     Postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.      GOLDEN  GATE  PUB.  CO., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


STUDY 

[_  A  \A/    Correspondence 


Take  a  Course 

in  the 

SPRAGUE 


AT 


School  of  Law, 

(Incorporated.) 


J.  Cotner.  Jr.,  Sec'v 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No.  3a  Telephon-e  Bd© 


SCOTT  &  McCOKD, 

HAY   AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  ioi. 

Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 


Main  Warehouses 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses: 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


BOlXrESTEIjIj     cfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


^y^nVi  401-403  Sansome  St. 


PATENTS 


Caraats,  Trade-marts,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  witnout 
cbarge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDOERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  O.  Box  46*.  Washington,  D.  C 


gypMa  Company  la  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  Influential  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  subscribers  against  unscrupulous 
and  incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  fortho  responsi- 
bility and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Claims  Company. 


$35^000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


-BCIS- 


Country  Place 


--A.T- 

GORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

IMO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gaUons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  - porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOUID  BE  A  GRAND  PLACE  FOK  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY    TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-320  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  Building,  S.  F. 


ETTR 

Parisian  New  Perfumes. 


AMARYLLIS  DTJ  JAPON. 

VIOLETTES   ROYALES. 

HELIOPHAR-HELENIA. 

The  Perfection  of  Refinement  in  Perfumery. 

For  eale  by  all  dealers  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 

On  receipt  of  15  cents,  Tve  will  mail  free  a  sample  vial. 

DELETTREZ  AGENCY,  41-43  Warren  St.,  New 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic**  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANS  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,376,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prsntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

Loudon Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris....' Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts . , 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Gzo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HAI11FOSD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

AesetB 3,633,338 

Surplus  to  policy-holders ..    1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Bovd  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco  Agents,  501  Mont- 
gomery Street.    Ghnhral  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDED 

a  strictly  reliable  high  grade  bicycle 
and   have    liberally   recognized   the 
way  in  which   their  demands  have 
/(V  been  met  in  . 

^#        BICYCLES 

"highest  grade  GUARANTEED  wheels." 

Catalogue  free  at  any  Rambler  Agencv  or  by 
mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago.       Boston,      Washington.      New  York. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
:b  e  s  t  1 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us  :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  'with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices — 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

£S"  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town,     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

JJnselfish:  She— "  What  makes  you  happiest?" 
He— "Kisses;  and  you?"  She— "  I  like  to  see 
other  people  happy." — Truth. 

"Parker  left  the  Scaddleberry  reception  in  a 
huff."  "  Did  he?  What  was  the  matter?"  "  His 
hat-check  was  number  502.  Parker  is  one  of  the 
400." — Bazar. 

Tom—  "What  is  the  Irish  question,  anyhow?  I 
would  like  to  know."  Jerry— "  I'm  not  sure,  but  I 
think  it  is :  '  Has  the  registered  letter  come  from 
America  yet?'  " — Texas  Sifiings. 

Pleasant  news  for  Hicks  :  "  I  nearly  died  ol  ennui 
while  I  was  off  with  Hicks,"  said  the  mind-reader. 
"  What  was  the  matter?"  "There  was  not  much 
to  do,  and  nothing  to  read." — Bazar. 

Mabel—' '  George  stole  a  lot  of  kisses  from  me  last 
night."  Maude — "  Oh,  he  doesn't  know  any  bet- 
terl  "  Mabel—'*  Yes,  that's  so.  He  said  they  were 
better  than  any  he  ever  had." — Truth. 

Frank — "What  character  was  Maude  supposed 
to  represent  at  the  masquerade  ?  To  all  my  remarks 
she  responded  only,  '  Guess  again.'"  May— "Oh, 
she  was  posing  as  the  sphinx." — Truth. 

Razzle — "  I  always  have  a  quiet  smile  at  Bragger's 
expense  whenever  he  springs  any  of  those  wonderful 
adventures  of  his  on  us."  Old  Soak  (eagerly)—' '  In- 
troduce me,  there's  a  good  fellow  1  " — Truth. 

Briggs — "I  have  been  having  such  a  nice  time 
learning  to  nde  the  bicycle."  Griggs— "Why,  1 
didn't  know  you  had  bought  one  1 "  Briggs— 
"  Bought  one!  Great  Scott,  old  man,  I've  bought 
three  1 " — Puck. 

Disqualified:  Stranger— ■"  Say ■,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  ask  that  officer  where  Bleecker  Street  is  ?  " 
Citizen— "Ask  him  yezsilf.  Yez  hov  a  toongue." 
Stranger  (pleadingly)— "  Yes ;  but  I  don't  know  a 
word  of  Irish." — Puck. 

Harry—"  Who's  to  be  your  best  man?"  Jack— 
"  1  haven't  decided  yet ;  but  I  shall  select  him  for 
bis  superlative  goodness."  Harry—"  How  is  that?" 
jack — ■'  Why,  he's  to  be  the  one  who  will  loan  me 
enough  for  a  bridal  tour." — Puck. 

A  good  guess:  Trotter— " Say ,  old  man,  I  sup- 
pose you  can't  lend  me  ten  dollars."  Barlow — "  No, 
my  dear  boy  ;  but  a  man  with  your  capacity  for 
guessing  the  right  thing  ought  to  be  able  to  win  a 
fortune  down  in  Wall  Street."— Judge. 

"  You've  had  twenty-five  years'  experience  as  a 
farmer  ?  Well,  it's  pretty  hard  work,  isn't  it  ?  "  "1 
thought  it  was  till  I  came  to  town  once  to  run  a 
grocery  store.  I'm  back  on  the  farm  ag'in.  Farmin' 
ain't  work.    It's  restin'."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

First  footpad — "  W'y  didn't  yer  rob  that  feller  that 
just  passed  ?  "  Second  footpad— "  He  don't  look  like 
a  law-abiding  citizen."  First  footpad — "  What  dif- 
ference does  that  make?"  Second  footpad— "I'm 
afraid  he  carries  a  gun." — New  York  Weekly. 

Miss  Azurehose—"  What  a  terrible,  hopeless  long- 
ing is  expressed  in  Coleridge's  lines,  '  Water,  water 
everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink  I "  Miss  Little- 
red — "  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  the  liquor  habit 
ever  had  such  a  hold  on  a  human  being." — Puck. 

Henry  the  Eighth  {in  Averno)— "  I  guess  they 
don't  study  history  in  Chicago."  Lucifer—"  Why 
do  you  think  that,  Hank  ?"  Henry  the  Eighth — "  I 
was  just  flirting  with  a  lady  from  there,  and  she 
asked  me  if  she  was  the  first  girl  I  ever  loved." — 
Puck. 

He — "  Didn't  you  promise  me  at  the  altar  to  love, 
honor,  and  obey  me?"  She — "Yes,  dear."  He — 
'*  And  didn't  I  tell  you  you  mustn't  give  twenty  dol- 
lars for  that  bonnet?  "  She — "  Yes  ;  but  I  found  I 
could  not  love  or  honor  you  if  I  obeyed  you." — 
Truth. 

Hester  —  "  You,  prudish  1  Why,  1  saw  Dick 
Hastings  sit  for  an  hour  with  his  arm  about  you  last 
night."  Daisy— "Oh,  I  permitted  that  because  he 
acted  as  if  he  was  going  to  propose,  and  when  he 
didn't,  I  thought  it  would  be  unmaidenly  to  show 
pique  over  \l."— Judge. 

Caller— "How  is  Mr.  Lightout,  the  embezzler, 
now?"  Asylum  superintendent — "About  thesame. 
He  will  not  be  likely  to  improve  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues worrying."  "  Caller—"  What  does  he  worry 
about  mostly?"  Asylum  superintendent  —  "  He 
worries  over  the  fact  that  if  he  ever  becomes  sane  he 
will  have  to  stand  trial."— Puck. 


Highest  Award 

Medal  and  three  diplomas  have  been  given  to  the 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company  for  the  superi- 
ority of  its  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk,  Borden's  Extract  of  Coffee  and  Unsweetened 
Condensed  Milk,  exhibited  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition. 


Si«dman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  preventa- 
tive as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been  recog- 
nized for  over  fifty  years. 


^>^^>S^^^  ~^T     I 


:^r  -^>  B  EST  TAM  I  LY#s^; 

SPEHRY  8c   CO.    •■  STOCKTON.CAL     =. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Perfecto. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


atWorld'sColumbianExpositioii,  Chicago,1893.   JACOBSTAHL, Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    133   Market  St.,   gaa 
Francisco,   Cal.;     and  ELAUBEB  &  LEVI,  San  Diego,   Cal. 


It  is  a.  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1094 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ; 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  "by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  "by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner'B  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  Mew  York  "World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  "Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  "Weekly  "World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  .English.  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Togue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 


Sudden  Changes  of  Weather  cause  Throat  Dis- 
eases. Tnere  is  no  more  effectual  remedy  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  etc.,  than  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.     Price  25  cts. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  ANY 
BAR  IN  THEWORLD. 

Jr;e  §lub 
^oe^tails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  CIN, 
TOM  CIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee 
these  Cocktails  to 
be  made  of  abso- 
lutely pure  and  well 
matured  liquors, 
and  the  mixing 
equal  to  the  best 
cocktails  served 
over  any  bar  in  the 
world;  being  com- 
pounded In  accurate 
proportions,  they 
will  always-  be 
found  of  uniform 
quality,  and,  blend- 
ing thoroughly,  are 
superior  to  those 
mixed  as  wanted. 
We  prefer  you  should  buy  of  your  dealer.     II 

he  does  not  keep  tbem  we  will  send  a  selection 

of  four  bottles,  prepaid,  for  S6.00. 

Q.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  pr„„srSor„ 

39  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 

20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 

I^For  sale  by  all  DnnjKlits  and  Dealer*. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD,  San  Francisco 
Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  who  sees  them.  They  are 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port- 
able to  ship  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  by  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  is  imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 
strength  than  any  other  stons.     Apply  to 

R.  F.  ROBERTSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,   Lob  Gatos.  Cal. 
N.  CLARK  &  SONS,  17  and  19  Spear  Street, 
San  Franrlnco.     Telephone   771. 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  GatTCooklng  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    CAS-LICHT    COMPANY, 

22  B     POST     STREET. 


T/ie  MonarcAof. 

§reakfas+ foods 

THEJOHMT.CUTTING  CO,  S0LEAGENT5 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XXXIV.       No.  12. 


San  Francisco,   March    19,    1894. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— TAe  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  -week  at  No.  223  Grant  Avenue,  by  t/ie  Argonaut  Publishing  Lom- 
pony.  Subscriptions,  S-f-OO  per  year ;  six  months,  $2^5 ,"  three  mont 'As,  $f.j~o; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  Sjjo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Satnple  copies, free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  m  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  tlteir  addresses  c/tanged 
should  give  their  old  as  ■well  as  nero  addresses.  The  A  merican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
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When  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  second  time,  we  were  told  by  his  ad- 
miring henchmen  that  the  golden  age  had  come.  Dur- 
ing his  first  term,  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  remained 
Republican  ;  but  during  his  second,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  the  Senate  was 
Democratic,  the  Executive  was  Democratic.  Here  was  the 
opportunity  for  Grover  Cleveland.  He  and  his  party  had 
been  hurled  into  power  by  one  of  those  popular  convulsions 
which  at  times  sweep  over  this  land,  and  which  apparently 
presaged  a  greater  one  which  shall  sweep  them  out  again. 
He  had  a  strong  and  united  party  behind  him,  flushed  with 
victory.     He  had  behind  that  party,  as  he  thought,  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States.  He  said  in  his  inaugural :  "  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  decreed  that  on  this  day 
the  control  of  their  government,  in  its  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,  shall  be  given  to  a  political  party  pledged  in 
the  most  positive  terms  to  the  accomplishment  of  tariff  re- 
form. If  failure  can  be  traced  to  our  fault  or  neglect,  we 
may  be  sure  the  people  will  hold  u?  to  a  swift  and  exacting 
acco  un  tability.  * ' 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  tariff  reform  that  the  people 
will  hold  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  to  a  "swift  and  ex- 
acting accountability."  Even  that  will-o'-the-wisp  issue,  upon 
which  they  have  led  a  deluded  people  into  the  Dismal 
Swamp  of  want  and  destitution,  they  have  evaded.  Over  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  Grover  Cleveland  and  his  party  went 
into  power  ;  twenty  months  have  passed  since  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  assembled  in  convention  at  Chicago,  "  de- 
nounced protection  as  a  fraud — a  robbery  of  the  great 
?najority  of  the  American  people  for  the  protection  of  the 
few."  Yet  in  all  that  time  what  have  they  done  toward  giv- 
ing the  people  that  free  trade  for  which  they  foolishly 
clamored  ?  Nothing.  After  many  months  they  have  given 
them  that  mongrel  mass  of  contradictions,  the  Wilson  tariff 
bill,  in  which  a  shameful  shuffle  or  an  iniquitous  bargain  lurks 
in  every  line.  "  Free  trade  for  the  North,  protection  for  the 
South  " — that  is  the  Wilson  bill. 

But  there  are  other  matters  beside  the  tariff  in  which  the 
people  will  hold  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  to  "a  swift 
and  exacting  accountability."  It  is  the  execution  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  which  he  swore  to  carry  out  when  he  took  his 
oath  of  office.  On  May  5,  1S92,  an  act  was  approved  re- 
quiring every  Chinese  laborer  resident  in  the  United  States 
to  procure  a  certificate  of  residence  before  May  5,  1S93,  or 
be  deported.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
East  or  West,  North  or  South,  about  this  act,  it  is  the  law. 
Mr.  Cleveland  by  his  oath  of  office  swore  "to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Has  he  kept  his  oath  ? 
Look  at  the  record. 

On  May  4,  1893,  an  order  went  forth  from  the  adminis- 
tration commanding  the  United  States  officials  to  make  no 
arrests  for  violation  of  this  law.  What  authority  did  Mr. 
Cleveland  have  to  suspend  this  law?  His  authority  was  not 
derived  from  the  constitution  or  the  laws.  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
no  authority.  He  willfully  chose  to  set  himself  above  Con- 
gress, the  constitution,  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

For  this  the  people  will  hold  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party 
to  "  a  swift  and  exacting  accountability." 

The  terrible  summer  of  1893  advanced — the  panic-sum- 
mer of  1893 — year  of  triumphant  Democracy  and  soup- 
houses.  As  the  dreadful  days  of  the  summer  wore  on,  a 
clamor  arose  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  convene  Congress  in 
extra  session.  The  people  felt  dumbly  that  they  were 
wounded  almost  unto  death,  yet  knew  not  who  had  hurt 
them.  They  know  better  now — they  know  that  they  were 
wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends,  the  Democrats.  Yet 
the  stolid  man  in  the  White  House  heeded  not  their  cry. 
He  refused  to  convene  Congress  before  the  regular  winter 
session.  Banks  burst,  mills  closed,  factories  shut  down, 
railroads  were  wrecked,  workingmen  were  thrown  into  idle- 
ness and  beggary.  At  last  the  obstinate  obstructionist  in 
the  White  House  yielded,  and  convened  Congress  in  extra 
session  on  August  7,  1S93 — to  use  the  words  of  his  proc- 
lamation, owing  to  *'  the  distrust  and  apprehension  which 
pervaded  all  business  circles,  causing  great  loss  and  damage 
to  the  people,  threatening  to  cripple  the  merchants,  stop  the 
wheels  of  manufacture,  bring  distress  on  the  farmers,  and 
withhold  from  the  workingman  the  wage  of  labor." 

All  this  he  ascribed  to  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  silver 
law  of  July,  1890.  Even  if  this  were  the  cause  of  the  ter- 
rible panic  of  the  summer — and  it  was  not — the  Democrats 
dallied  and  wavered,  as  they  always  do.  At  last,  after 
months  of  bickering,  the  repeal  was  approved  on  November 
1,  1893,  having  been  passed  only  through  the  patriotic  and 
unselfish  action  of  the  Republican  minority  in  aiding  the 
Democrats  to  come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  silver  bill  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  panic  of  1893 — the  fact  that  its  repeal  had  abso- 


lutely no  effect  upon  business  proves  that — but  if  Mr.  Cleve- 
land believed  that  it  was  the  cause,  why  did  he  not  convene 
Congress  in  extra  session  to  repeal  the  bill  immediately  upon 
his  inauguration  ?  Why,  when  he  did  take  this  tardy  action, 
did  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  spend  three  months 
in  childish  wrangling  over  the  repeal  of  a  measure  which  their 
President  declared  was  the  cause  of  the  country's  ruin  ? 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  the  fall  elections  took  place. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  inauguration,  the  people  had  an 
opportunity  to  record  through  the  ballot-box  their  opinion 
of  eight  months  of  Democratic  rule.  That  opinion  was 
clear  and  unmistakable,  A  Republican  governor  was 
elected  in  Massachusetts,  Republican  majorities  replaced 
Democratic  majorities  in  New  York  State,  a  Republican 
legislature  was  elected  in  New  Jersey,  a  Republican  governor 
was  elected  in  Iowa,  and  a  Republican  State  treasurer  was 
elected  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  plurality  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand.  It  was  evident  that  the  people  were 
beginning  to  hold  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  "to  a  swift 
and  exacting  accountability." 

On  November  10,  1893,  Mr.  Cleveland's  foreign  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Gresham,  gave  his  report  to  the  President  on  the 
Hawaiian  matter.  This  was  sent  to  Congress  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  in  a  message  recommending  that  the  United 
States  overthrow  the  de  facto  government  of  Hawaii  and  re- 
store the  monarchy.  This  was  met  with  a  tumult  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  land.  This  country  has  not  reached  a 
point  where  Cleveland  or  any  other  man  can  over-ride  the 
law,  and  attempt  to  restore  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment with  the  aid  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  republican  nation,  and  its  citizens  are  freemen. 
They  will  not  brook  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  their  execu- 
tive to  overturn  a  friendly  and  feeble  government  seeking 
through  tangled  paths  to  reach  to  freedom  like  to  theirs. 
For  his  treason  to  republican  institutions  the  people  of  this 
country  will  hold  Mr.  Cleveland  to  "a  swift  and  exacting 
accountability." 

Mr.  Cleveland  led  his  party  to  power  at  the  head  of  the  most 
extraordinary  collection  ever  marshaled  at  the  polls.  Dis- 
contented farmers  were  told  that  their  products  would  sell 
for  higher  prices  under  free  trade  ;  mechanics  were  told  they 
could  buy  farm  products  at  lower  prices  under  free  trade  ; 
the  South  was  told  that  they,  as  consumers,  would  profit 
largely  by  free  trade  ;  the  West  was  promised  free  silver, 
and  the  East  was  promised  the  repeal  of  the  silver  law. 
Allied  with  the  Democracy  were  the  Populists,  the  socialists, 
and  the  anarchists.  At  the  head  of  this  grand  army  of 
Democracy,  discontent,  and  danger,  marched  Grover  Cleve- 
land. But  his  forces  are  turning  now  and  rending  him.  The 
free-silver  men  denounce  him  as  a  traitor ;  the  gold  men  lay 
the  financial  crisis  at  his  door  for  delaying  with  the  silver 
question  ;  the  protection  Democrats  denounce  the  Wilson 
bill  as  a  menace  to  industry,  while  the  Southern  free-traders 
call  it  a  broken  platform  pledge. 

With  his  party  rent  and  torn  by  quarreling  factions,  with 
a  hostile  party  united  and  hovering  hawk-like  on  his  track, 
with  the  industries  of  the  country  prostrated,  and  with  idle- 
ness, want,  and  beggary  on  every  hand,  as  the  result  of  his 
and  his  partes  policy,  Grover  Cleveland  stands  irresolute 
to-day.  His  words  are  coming  true,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  holding  him  to  "a  swift  and  exacting 
accountability." 

While  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  York  is 
quietly  and  secretly,  but  none  the  less  actively,  plotting  to 
secure  a  part  of  the  public-school  funds  for  the  support  of 
its  parochial  schools,  the  church  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
more  active  and  successful.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
capture  the  school  funds,  it  has  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
schools  themselves.  The  thirty-fourth  ward  public  school 
and  the  St.  James  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  have  been  consolidated  ;  or,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  former  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  latter.  The  public-school  building  is  being 
used  and  the  public-school  funds  are  being  expended  for 
the  support  of  the  consolidated  school  and  the  pa; 
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salaries.  But  the  lay-teachers  have  been  dismissed,  and  the 
nuns  who  had  been  teaching  in  the  St.  James  school 
marched  over  in  a  body  with  their  two  hundred  children, 
and  have  been  placed  in  control.  Day  after  day  they  con- 
duct the  school,  clad  in  the  garb  of  their  religious  calling. 
That  there  is  protest — violent  and  indignant  protest — goes 
without  saying.  The  outrage  has  roused  the  entire  patriotic 
element  of  the  community — including  even  some  broad- 
minded  Catholics — to  an  intense  state  of  excitement,  and 
the  action  of  the  school  board  is  vigorously  denounced. 
But  the  school  trustees  are  masters  of  the  situation  ;  for  the 
present  their  word  is  law,  and  they  say  that  the  nuns  shall 
remain  in  command.  The  ward  is  strongly  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  trustees,  with  an  eye  to  political  preferment,  will  be 
extremely  reluctant  to  recede  from  their  position.  Father 
Cosgrave,  who,  being  on  the  spot,  is  naturally  interested  in 
the  movement  and  speaks  with  authority,  declares  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  introduce  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  If  any  religious  training  is  given,  the  priest  in- 
genuously adds,  it  will  be  after  school  hours,  and  "simply 
for  the  convenience  of  the  children." 

The  deep  interest  and  consequent  discussion  aroused  by 
this  incident  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  innovation  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  At  Galitzin, 
Carroltown,  and  Lilly,  the  public  schools  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  nuns  are  the  only  teachers.  These 
places  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State  are  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholics,  largely  of  foreign 
birth  and  innocent  of  the  intelligence  and  education  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  American  institutions.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  no  note  of  protest  or  warning  has 
been  heard,  and  that  the  schools  have  been  surrendered  to 
the  enemies  of  liberty  and  intelligence  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  busy  outside  world. 

This  movement,  carried  on  so  quietly  and  insidiously 
among  the  ignorant,  foreign-born  population  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  is  of  momentous  importance  to  the  whole 
country.  The  poison  of  Romanism  is  being  infused  into 
the  life-blood  of  the  republic.  Immediate  action  is  im- 
perative, or  the  virus  will  spread  through  the  entire  system 
and  destroy  the  life  of  our  free  institutions.  Of  what  value 
is  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  intention  to  introduce  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools  ?  It  is  contradicted  in  the 
next  sentence  when  Father  Cosgrave  admits  that  religious 
instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  school  after  school  hours. 
But,  waiving  this  point,  the  nuns  are  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Roman  Church ;  the  dictates  of  the  Roman 
priests  to  them  are*laws  ;  to  them  the  voice  of  Rome  is  the 
voice  of  God.  They  are  enlisted  and  enrolled  in  the  army 
of  Rome,  sworn  to  cleave  to  the  church  as  against  all  things 
earthly ;  to  obey  unhesitatingly  the  Papal  decree,  even  to 
the  destruction  of  country  and  kindred.  Their  religious 
garb  is,  in  the  schools,  a  silent  but  ever-present  reminder  of 
the  dominance  of  Rome  in  the  American  public  school.  What 
impression  must  it  make  upon  the  American  youth,  educated 
in  these  schools,  to  have  constantly  before  them  the  sombre 
evidence  that  the  safeguard  of  liberty  has  been  surrendered  to 
the  church  which  for  eighteen  centuries  has  been  the  con- 
sistent and  determined  enemy  of  liberty  and  progress  ?  Nor 
will  the  deadening  influence  be  confined  to  the  object-lesson 
thus  presented.  The  teaching  itself  must  be  contaminated. 
By  training  and  by  affiliation  with  the  church  of  ignorance, 
these  nuns  are  unfitted  for  positions  as  teachers.  The  an- 
tagonism of  Rome  to  science,  to  historical  teaching  as 
opposed  to  that  garbled  misstatement  of  facts  that  it  calls 
"history,"  to  every  branch  of  liberal  learning,  shown  and 
emphasized  in  its  actions  and  in  the  decrees  emanating  from 
the  Vatican  on  every  possible  occasion — renders  it  impossible 
that  education  under  such  direction  should  be  free.  The 
warfare  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  public  schools  is  a 
life  and  death  struggle ;  the  schools  must  be  crushed,  or  in- 
telligence will  become  so  general  that  Rome  will  lose  its 
power.  The  point  for  which  the  forces  of  the  church  have 
so  long  struggled  has  been  gained.  They  have  secured  a 
foothold  ;  shall  they  be  allowed  to  retain  it  ?  American  in- 
stitutions are  menaced  by  a  danger  more  serious  than  has 
been  known  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  circulation  of  a  rumor  that  Philip  D.  Armour,  of 
Chicago,  thinks  of  endowing  a  school  for  manual  training  in 
this  city  comes  opportunely  on  the  heels  of  the  late  J.  C. 
WilmerdingJs  bequest  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  same  purpose.  James  Lick  left  by  his  will  five  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  object,  and  after  an 
unexplained  delay  of  seventeen  years,  the  money  is  now 
available  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  testator,  and  a  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  in  the  Potrero.  Thus  there  is  a  chance 
that  three  separate  schools  for  manual  training  may  shortly 
be  established,  and  though  the  endowment  of  two  of  these 
is  hardly  enough  to  establish  an  institution  of  the  first  rank, 
other  donations  and  legacies  may  possibly  turn  up  to  supply 
a-;y  deficiency. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  is  more  wanted 


in  San  Francisco  than  proper  provision  for  manual  training. 
There  is  no  place  where  a  young  man  can  learn  a  trade  ex- 
cept by  becoming  an  apprentice  in  an  established  shop, 
under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  labor  unions.  As  the 
members  of  these  unions  are  bent,  first  and  above  all  things, 
on  securing  for  journeymen  a  monopoly  of  their  craft,  they 
have  set  such  limitations  on  the  number  of  apprentices  who 
may  be  employed  in  any  one  shop  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  a  young  man  to  find  a  berth,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  an  altogether  unreasonable  proportion  of  mechanics' 
sons  grow  up  without  a  trade,  and  perforce  become  idlers, 
hoodlums,  and  criminals.  Schools  of  manual  training  strip 
the  unions  of  their  power  for  mischief.  Boys  can  therein 
learn  all  the  trades  without  being  beholden  to  a  labor  organ- 
ization ;  and  when  they  graduate,  they  are  likely  to  prove 
more  efficient  and  better  workmen  than  journeymen  who 
have  picked  up  what  they  know  at  haphazard  in  shops  while 
serving  as  apprentices.  A  boy's  mind  and  heart  can  be 
educated  through  his  hands.  If  he  becomes  expert  with  his 
fingers,  his  intellect  will  develop  on  the  same  lines. 

The  saddest  feature  in  our  local  labor  market  is  the  fruit 
of  the  want  of  manual  labor  training.  San  Francisco  and 
the  coast  generally  are  full  of  ignorant,  half-trained  mechan- 
ics, who  are  what  good  workmen  call  "  slouches."  They 
barely  know  the  rudiments  of  their  trades,  and  are  utterly 
unfit  to  perform  a  neat  job  of  work.  They  consist  partly 
of  young  men  who  learned  what  they  know  by  stealth,  in 
contravention  of  the  rules  of  the  unions,  and  partly  of  in- 
competent workmen  from  the  East  who  drifted  here  because 
they  could  not  get  a  job  there.  Being  union  members  in 
good  standing,  they  occupy  the  same  footing  and  are  entitled 
to  demand  the  same  wages  as  competent  workmen.  A 
contractor  who  undertakes  a  large  job  has  to  calculate  on 
losing  so  much  through  their  ignorance  and  unskillfulness  ; 
this  loss  he  must  add  to  the  normal  cost  of  his  undertaking. 
He  can  not  pay  them  according  to  their  deserts,  for  that 
would  be  a  violation  of  union  rules.  This,  however,  is  a 
trivial  evil  in  comparison  with  the  effect  of  the  other  union 
rule,  which  limits  the  number  of  apprentices  in  shops.  It 
has  been  figured  that  that  rule  shuts  out  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  growing  youth  from  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  equip  a  mechanic.  That  proportion  of  our  young  men 
become  either  common  day-laborers  or  hoodlums — the  class 
which  frequents  the  Sand-lot  to  hear  incendiary  speeches, 
throws  dynamite-bombs,  stones  Chinamen,  and  votes  for 
Dr.  O'Donhell.  It  is  our  dangerous  class.  The  police 
never  know  when  it  may  become  necessary  to  put  them 
down  by  physical  force.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  these  wretched 
creatures  that  they  are  an  element  of  danger  and  food  for 
jails.  They  are  what  the  unions  have  made  them — they  are 
the  spawn  of  the  organization  of  labor. 

The  establishment  of  manual  training  schools  will  furnish 
the  city  and  the  coast  with  a  regular  annual  supply  of  com- 
petent carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  masons,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  printers,  sad- 
dlers, iron-founders,  who  will  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn 
their  living  as  their  own  masters,  and  the  slaves  of  no  union. 
They  will  have  learned  to  become  able  workmen,  and  they 
will  naturally  have  the  preference  over  half-trained  men. 
The  education  which  their  hands  have  undergone  will  have 
extended  to  their  minds,  and  they  will  know  enough  not  to 
allow  their  energies  to  be  diverted  from  their  work  to  de- 
prive other  men  of  the  right  to  work  at  the  bidding  of  a 
walking-delegate. 

How  great  a  boon  this  will  be  for  the  city  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  him  who  institutes  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
labor.  The  unions  still  live,  and  presume  to  dictate  to  the 
mechanic  what  he  shall  charge  for  his  labor,  and  what  jobs 
he  shall  do,  and  what  he  shall  not  do.  But  the  members  of 
unions  are  lucky  when  they  work  three  days  in  the  week. 
The  ignorant  Jack  Cades  who  used  to  lord  it  over  the  work- 
ing class  from  the  council  chamber  of  the  Federated  Trades 
succeeded  in  maintaining  wages  above  their  natural  level. 
But  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  keep  the  demand  for  labor 
up  to  the  supply.  Capital  had  still  the  poor  privilege  of  re- 
maining idle  when  its  employment  was  controlled  by  the 
proletariat.  Accordingly,  enterprise  was  stifled  and  im- 
provements deferred.  Work  which  would  have  kept  thou- 
sands employed  through  these  hard  times  was  postponed, 
because  men  with  money  did  not  care  to  take  orders  from  a 
parcel  of  insolent  foreigners  banded  together  as  a  labor 
union  or  a  Council  of  Federated  Trades.  Hundreds  of 
American  mechanics,  honest  and  competent  men,  now  see 
their  wives  and  children  in  want,  because  the  unions  have 
taken  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths.  As  President  Gompers 
said,  the  workmen  of  the  coast  organized  labor  in  a  very 
perfect  way,  but  they  organized  two  other  things  as  well — 
idleness  and  hunger. 

The  training  schools  should  make  an  end  of  the  unions. 
A  society  of  workmen  formed  for  mutual  help  in  case  of 
sickness  or  suffering,  would  be  an  institution  that  all  could 
commend.  But  combinations  of  workmen  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  work  for  members  of  the  band,  and  to  deny 


to  other  American  citizens  the  right  of  earning  their  living, 
are  such  abominable  and  odious  institutions  that  it  is  won- 
derful they  have  lasted  so  long. 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  Examiner,  of  this  city,  arranged  a 
"Children's  Day"  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  by  which  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  were  ad- 
mitted free  to  the  exposition  grounds,  and  to  a  number  of 
the  "side-shows."  Of  the  scores  of  thousands  of  children 
who  attended,  there  were  many  so  poor  that  it  was  evident 
that  in  no  other  way  could  they  ever  have  seen  the  fair. 
Although  the  motives  of  the  Exa?niner  may  not  have  been 
entirely  benevolent,  and  although  there  may  have  been  be- 
hind its  enterprise  a  not  unnatural  desire  for  advertising,  this 
is  excusable.  The  Examiner  advertised  itself  very  thor- 
oughly, it  is  true,  but  it  also  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
a  great  many  thousands  of  children. 

On  February  22d,  the  day  before  the  Examinees 
"  Children's  Day,"  a  card  was  printed  in  the  Chronicle .from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"  A  card  from  Father  Scanlon. — I  see  that  the  Examiner  has 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools  to  attend 
the  Midwinter  Fair  on  Examiner  Day.  In  behalf  of  the  children 
attending  the  parish  schools  of  this  city,  I  wish  to  know  from  the  Ex- 
aminer why  it  has  made  this  invidious  distinction  between  them  and  the 
children  of  the  public  schools.  The  children  attending  the  parish 
schools  number  about  ten  thousand.  Why  does  the  Examiner  exclude 
their  children  from  this  privilege,  which  it  has  awarded  to  those  of  the 
public  schools  ?  P.  Scanlon,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Church." 

To  this  insolent  card  the  Examiner  made  no  reply.  Em- 
boldened by  its  silence,  "Father"  Scanlon  returns  to  the 
charge.  In  the  Chronicle  of  March  4th,  he  has  another  long 
card,  about  a  column  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says  : 

"  Wishing  to  inform  myself  correctly  on  this  and  other  matters  con- 
nected wilh  Examiner  Day,  I  called  on  the  presidents  of  the  railroad 
company  and  Midwinter  Fair,  and  I  asked  them  whether  they  had 
confined  the  privileges  of  free  travel  and  free  admission  on  that  day  to 
the  children  of  the  public  schools,  and  they  answered  that  they  had  not, 
'  that  the  privilege  was  intended  for  all  the  school- children  of  this  city.' 

"  From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  Examiner  is  responsible  for 
having  deprived  the  children  of  the  parish  schools  of  this  privilege  in- 
tended for  them  by  the  railroad  company  and  the  Midwinter  Fair  man- 
agement, because  it  confined  the  tickets  printed  by  it  for  the  purpose  to 
the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

"  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  none  of  these  tickets  were  sent  to 
the  children  of  the  parish  schools,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  Mr, 
Hyde,  president  of  the  school  board,  in  giving  these  tickets  to  the 
principals  of  the  public  schools  for  distribution,  gave  instructions,  as 
report  has  it,  not  to  give  one  ticket  to  a  child  attending  a  parish  school. 
As  Mr.  Hyde  got  the  tickets  from  the  Examiner,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  got  his  instructions  also  as  to  the  distribution  of  them. 

"  Why  did  the  Examiner  limit  these  tickets  to  the  children  of  the 
public  schools?  It  can  not  say  that  it  forgot  the  children  of  the  parish 
schools,  because  my  card  of  the  twenty-second  ultimo,  published  in 
your  paper,  is  only  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  took  myself  to  the  office 
of  the  Examiner  ten  or  twelve  days  before  for  publication,  but  which 
it  did  not  publish,  lest,  I  presume,  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  ten 
thousand  children  attending  the  parish  schools,  whom  it  was  instru- 
mental in  cheating  out  of  a  day  at  the  Midwinter  Fait,  may  withdraw 
their  patronage  from  it.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  hope  that  for  what 
the  Examiner  did  to  the  children  of  the  parish  schools  of  this  city  that 
it  should  not  have  done,  and  for  what  it  did  not  do  for  them  that  it 
should  have  done,  God  will  forgive  it. 

*'  P.  Scanlon,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Church." 

The  insolence  of  this  "  Father  "  Scanlon,  a  foreign  priest 
of  a  foreign  church,  almost  passes  belief.  The  Examiner 
is  an  American  newspaper,  published  in  an  American  city  in 
an  American  State.  It  desired  to  throw  open  the  gates  of 
the  Midwinter  Exposition  to  the  pupils  in  the  American 
public  schools.  As  we  have  said,  whatever  tinge  of  "busi- 
ness" there  may  have  been  in  it,  the  idea  was  a  kindly  one, 
and  it  was  admirably  carried  out.  It  sent  tickets  to  the 
pupils  in  these  American  schools  through  the  board  of 
school  directors.  They  were  distributed  to  the  children  by 
their  teachers.  Now  comes  this  priest,  and  demands  that  the 
Examiner  should  send  tickets  to  the  ten  thousand  pupils  in 
his  parochial  schools. 

What  are  the  parochial  schools?  They  are  schools  domi- 
nated by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  foreign  ecclesias- 
tical body,  having  its  seat  of  government  in  Rome,  Italy.  The 
teachers  in  these  foreign  schools  are  many  of  them  priests 
and  nuns,  mostly  foreigners.  The  teachings  in  these  foreign 
parochial  schools  are  Romanist  and  foreign.  The  pupils  in 
these  foreign  parochial  schools  are  nearly  all  the  children  of 
foreigners,  the  very  class  who  should  be  in  the  public  schools 
in  order  to  become  Americanized,  yet  who  are  kept  there- 
from by  the  fear  which  their  ignorant  parents  entertain  of 
the  priests. 

Have  things  reached  such  a  pass  in  San  Francisco  that  a 
foreign  priest  of  a  foreign  church  can  threaten  an  American 
newspaper  because  it  has  invited  some  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can children  to  a  day  of  pleasuring?  And  have  things 
reached  such  a  pass  in  American  journalism  that  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper  will  submit  meekly  to  such  priestly  insolence  ? 

We  congratulate  the  Examiner  on  its  refusal  to  be  bull- 
dozed by  "Father"  Scanlon,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
We  congratulate  it  on  the  successful  carrying  out  of  its 
"Children's  Day."     We  congratulate  it  all  the  more  that  it 
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extended  its  invitation  to  the  children  of  our  American 
public  schools. 

Having  honestly  praised  the  Exa?niner  where  we  conceive 
praise  to  be  due,  that  journal  will  doubtless  pardon  us  for 
differing  with  "  Father  "  Scanlon  in  the  final  sentence  of  his 
card,  when  he  says,  "  I  have  only  to  hope  that  for  what  the 
Examiner  did  that  it  should  not  have  done,  and  for  what  it 
did  not  do  that  it  should  have  done,  God  will  forgive  it" 

He  may,  but  we  do  not  think  He  will  have  time. 

The  Los  Angeles  division  of  the  "  Industrial  Army  of  the 
United  States,"  under  the  command  of  "  General"  Fry,  has 
deployed  skirmishers  and  advanced  its  forces  against  the 
transcontinental  railway  corporations.  "  Free  transportation 
to  Washington"  is  their  cry,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
"Quartermaster-General"  O'Brien,  the  city  council  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  persuaded  to  intercede  in  their  behalf. 
The  city  council  can  hardly  be  blamed.  Indeed,  the  pros- 
pect of  deporting  the  army  in  a  body  would  almost  justify 
their  paying  for  the  transportation.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  army,  the  plan  is  simply  brilliant ;  immeasurably 
superior  in  every  way  to  that  of  "  General "  Coxey,  "  Com- 
rade" Redstone,  and  "Colonel"  Brown,  which  contemplates 
prosaic  tramping.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  prospect 
of  tramping  and  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  "  with  a 
kerb-stone  for  a  pillow,"  as  "  Quartermaster- General "  O'Brien 
poetically  expresses  it,  will  attract  recruits  in  great  numbers. 
Their  appetitefor  tramping  and  camping  out  is  somewhat  jaded. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  jaunt  across  the  continent  as  guests 
of  the  railroads,  whirling  over  hills  and  through  valleys  car- 
peted with  spring  blossoms  and  kissed  by  the  glad  spring  sun- 
shine, would  attract  even  a  tramp.  True,  the  Ohio  plan  of 
campaign  is  more  picturesque.  The  tramping  thousands,  as 
they  enter  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  line  of  march,  will 
present  an  inspiring  spectacle,  and  enthusiasm  will  probably 
be  at  the  highest  pitch  when,  in  accordance  with  announce- 
ment, "  General "  Coxey  explains  the  bills  he  intends  to  have 
Congress  enact  and  "Colonel"  Brown  draws  off-hand  car- 
toons on  local  and  national  subjects,  "  in  the  manner  of 
Nast."  Another  picturesque  feature  will  be  the  badges  with 
which  the  army  of  officers — there  are  to  be  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  officers  to  each  division  averaging  one  thousand 
men — will  be  decorated,  each  badge  bearing  the  inspiring 
motto  of  the  army  :  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men, 
but  death  to  interest  on  bonds." 

A  more  grotesquely  humorous  spectacle  than  this  has  not 
been  seen  in  many  a  day.  A  handful  of  professional 
agitators,  discredited  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  bespangling  themselves  with  military  titles  and  or- 
ganizing the  scum  of  society  into  an  "  industrial  army  "  to 
march  upon  the  capital  of  the  nation,  appearing  to  take 
themselves  seriously  and  persuading  others  to  do  the  same, 
until  their  doings  are  gravely  telegraphed  from  one  edge  of 
the  continent  to  the  other — it  is  a  theme  worthy  of  an  opera- 
bouffe. 

But  it  has  its  serious  side.  During  the  last  few  months 
the  congested  condition  of  the  labor  market  has  collected 
large  masses  of  workingmen  in  the  cities,  far  in  excess  of 
the  demands  of  employers.  The  resources  of  each  locality 
have  been  strained  to  the  utmost  to  sustain  them  from  abso- 
lute starvation.  Yet  these  rascally  agitators  propose  to 
cause  a  more  acute  congestion,  and  to  gather  in  the  city  of 
Washington  an  army  of  unemployed  far  greater  than  any 
locality  could  handle.  There  will  be  many  among  the  un- 
employed, should  ihe  army  ever  take  up  its  line  of  march, 
who  will  fall  into  the  ranks  deceived  into  thinking  that  they 
are  offered  a  remedy  for  their  present  distress.  The  numbers 
will  be  further  augmented  by  the  worthless,  who  would  just 
as  soon  tramp  to  Washington  as  elsewhere,  particularly  with 
the  prospect  of  free  meals,  spiced  with  a  dash  of  excite- 
ment and  congenial  companionship.  If  this  body  of  va- 
grants ever  starts  on  its  march  to  Washington  from  Massillon, 
O.,  it  will  strip  the  land  of  every  green  thing,  like  a  plague 
of  locusts.  If  it  ever  reaches  the  capital  city,  the  evils  of 
pauperism  and  crime,  with  which  every  city  in  the  country 
has  been  called  upon  to  struggle  this  winter,  will  be  seen  in 
Washington  in  a  more  aggravated  form. 

And  what  is  to  prevent  their  coming  ?  What  can  Con- 
gress do  ?  Can  the  Federal  Government  take  cognizance  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  States?  Did  the  movement 
amount  to  conspiracy,  the  leaders  might  be  indicted  and 
tried  by  the  Federal  courts.  But  this  pestilent  eruption  is 
not  to  be  dignified  by  any  such  title.  It  is  characterized  by 
no  distinctly  overt  act.  It  is  simply  a  gathering  of  the  ref- 
use of  humanity  with  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
national  legislature.  It  is  humiliating  to  submit  to  such  an 
insult  from  such  a  source  ;  it  degrades  the  nation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  renders  the  American  people  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt.  In  any  European  country  the  army 
would  be  disbanded  and  the  leaders  jailed.  But  in  this 
land  of  liberty  for  all,  even  for  knavish  agitators,  the 
national  legislature,  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Con- 


gress assembled,  must  sit  supinely  by  while    these  greasy 
citizens  spit  upon  them. 


As  was  foreshadowed  in  these  columns  last  week,  the  new 
Rosebery  cabinet  was  at  once  plunged  into  difficulties  with  the 
Radical  wing  of  the  party  concerning  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  Tuesday,  Henry  Labouchere,  the  Radical  leader,  pro- 
posed, in  an  amendment  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
queen's  speech,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
the  amazement  of  everybody — Radicals,  Liberals,  and  Con- 
servatives— it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  147  to  145.  As  the 
government  was  opposed  to  Labouchere's  motion,  this  might 
be  construed  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Rose- 
bery cabinet.  But  in  the  forty-eight  hours  which  followed, 
Lord  Rosebery  was  successful  in  "squaring  himself"  with 
the  Radicals,  and  the  government  succeeded  in  passing  a 
substitute  for  the  Laboucherean  address.  The  Rosebery 
cabinet  was  not  overthrown,  but  was  badly  scared.  The  re- 
sult will  be  to  insure  the  predominance  of  Radical  counsels 
in  the  new  cabinet,  and  to  accelerate  the  movement  against 
the  House  of  Lords. 


The  sudden  and  violent  upheaval  of  the  suffering  sex  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  is  leading  to  a  flood  of  literature  on 
the  subject,  to  which  some  of  the  abler  minds  of  the  day 
do  not  disdain  to  contribute.  The  Besants — Walter  and 
Annie — and  Charles  Bradlaugh  have  spoken,  and  now  Mrs. 
Sarah  Grand,  the  author  of  "  The  Heavenly  Twins,"  has 
treated  one  aspect  of  the  case  with  her  customary  vigor  in 
one  of  the  March  reviews.  Her  diatribe  on  man's  in- 
justice to  woman  is  scathing.     She  says  : 

"  Man  deprived  us  of  all  proper  education,  and  then  jeered  at  us 
because  we  had  no  knowledge.  He  narrowed  our  outlook  on  life  so 
that  our  view  of  it  should  be  distorted,  and  then  declared  that  our  mis- 
taken impressions  of  it  proved  us  to  be  senseless  creatures.  He 
cramped  our  minds  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  reason  in  them,  and 
then  made  merry  at  our  want  of  logic.  He  did  his  best  to  damage 
our  divine  intuition  by  sneering  at  it  as  an  inferior  feminine  method  of 
arriving  at  conclusions,  and  finally,  having  lost  his  way  and  lost  his 
head  entirely,  he  set  himself  up  as  a  sort  of  god,  and  required  us  to 
worship  him,  and,  to  our  eternal  shame  be  it  said,  we  did  so." 

Of  course  the  "new  education,"  which  equips  a  girl  with 
far  more  knowledge  than  her  mother  was  trusted  with,  has 
generated  a  class  of  women  at  whom  men  can  not  safely 
sneer.  But  we  have  hardly  gathered  the  fruits  of  that 
higher  education  as  yet.  It  will  take  more  than  one  genera- 
tion for  them  to  ripen.  If  we  could  only  have  three  consecu- 
tive generations  of  educated  spinsters,  trained  apart  from 
male  influence,  women  would  hold  their  own.  The  new 
education,  moreover,  does  not  repeal  the  old  conventional 
rules  touching  what  is  proper  and  what  is  improper ;  and 
mothers,  especially  of  the  old  school,  enforce  these  with 
rigid  strictness.  In  response  to  entreaties,  an  English 
mother  lately  permitted  her  daughter  to  read  a  novel  with 
which  society  was  ringing,  but  she  pinned  up  the  three  most 
interesting  chapters  with  a  bonnet-pin. 

When  Mrs.  Grand  denounces  the  men  who  set  their  faces 
against  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  women  as  Bawl- 
ing Brothers,  she  refers  to  her  own  countrymen — the  En- 
glish. But  the  herd  flourishes  in  this  country  likewise.  It  may 
be  said  of  Americans,  as  Mrs.  Grand  says  of  Englishmen  : 

"  Where  are  the  chivalry,  the  truth,  the  afftction,  the  earnest  pur- 
pose, the  plain  living,  the  high  thinking,  the  noble  self-sacrifice  that 
make  a  man  ?  With  the  younger  men  all  that  is  usually  cultivated  is 
the  flippant  smartness  that  is  synonymous  with  cheapness.  There  is 
sucha  want  of  wit  among  them,  such  a  lack  of  variety,  such  a  monot- 
ony of  threadbare  subjects  worked  to  death." 

What  a  truthful  picture  this  is  of  the  young  men  one 
meets  in  society  in  New  York  as  in  San  Francisco  !  It  is 
evident  that  the  improvement  of  women  can  expect  no  help 
from  such  a  source,  and  that  the  evolution  of  such  a  race 
must  tend  to  discourage  girls  who  hope  to  be  wives  from 
aiming  at  higher  things. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Argonaut  has  devoted  much 
space,  from  a  belief  that  it  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
political  controversies  of  the  day.  And  we  have  seen  nothing 
in  the  various  essays  on  the  improvement  of  women,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  East  and  in  England,  which  has  altered 
our  opinion  that  the  practical  aim  of  improvers  should  be 
concentrated  on  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  women's 
education,  and  on  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  will  insure 
the  financial  independence  of  the  sex. 

But  knowledge  alone  will  not  raise  women  to  the  plane 
they  seek  unless  they  shake  off  financial  dependence  on 
men.  Power  always  goes  with  the  purse ;  dependence  in- 
volves obedience.  A  girl  who  has  to  go  to  her  husband  or 
her  father  for  money  when  she  wants  a  pair  of  boots  is  his 
slave.  The  condition  of  servitude  may  be  disguised  by  the 
amenities  of  polite  life,  but  it  is  servitude  all  the  same.  No 
ambitious  girl,  seeking  to  be  something  better  in  life  than 
the  plaything  of  a  man  and  the  nurse  of  his  babies,  can  ac- 
complish her  purpose  unless  she  possesses  or  earns  money 
enough  for  her  wants.  And  the  evolution  of  modern  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  society  is  rapidly  rendering 
it    as    easy    for    a    girl    to    earn    her    living    as    a    boy. 


There  are  few  avocations  which  are  now  monopolized  by  the 
male  sex,  and  these  are  not  the  best  paid.  Moreover,  the 
movement  which  was  started  in  England  six  years  ago  for 
the  adoption  of  the  French  system  of  a  dot  is  steadily, 
though  noiselessly,  gaining  ground  in  this  country.  People 
are  awakening  to  the  bird-like  irresponsibility  with  which 
men  raise  large  families  of  daughters  without  making  pro- 
vision for  their  future.  A  French  father  who  does  so  is  re- 
garded as  unpardonable,  self-indulgent,  and  shiftless  ;  he  is 
a  degraded  member  of  society  who  ignores  the  first  duty  of 
a  father,  and  deserves  the  reprobation  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  It  may  take  some  time  to  create  such  a 
public  sentiment  here,  but  as  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity improves,  it  will  come. 

The  action  of  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama  in  surrendering 
the  insurgent  squadron  at  Rio  Janeiro  practically  puts  an  end 
to  the  revolution,  whatever  Admiral  Jose  de  Mello  may  do. 
This  ending  will  meet  with  approval  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  two  insurgent  admirals  were  evidently  backed  by 
European  money,  and  were  secretly  bent  on  restoring  the 
royal  house  of  Braganza.  Peixoto  represented  republican- 
ism, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  support  him,  which  they  did.  The  Cleveland  administra- 
tion, having  monarchical  inclinations,  was  very  lukewarm, 
until  Admiral  Benham  took  command  at  Rio,  and  fired  on 
an  insurgent  cruiser  for  impeding  American  commerce.  This 
turn  of  the  revolution  will  vastly  improve  American  trade 
with  Brazil.  England  played  a  double  game  as  usual,  but 
has  lost  prestige  in  South  American  waters.  The  war  is 
over,  the  royalists  are  discomfited,  England  is  disgusted, 
Peixoto  is  victorious,  and  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes  has  been 
elected  president.     Long  live  the  republic  of  Brazil  ! 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  board  of  super- 
visors, the  following  communication  was  received  *from  one 
Constantine  Donohoe  : 

"  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  holiday  very  dear 
to  the  Celtic  race  will  occur  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  this  month,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  a  resolution  be  passed  by  your  honorable  body 
authorizing  the  mayor  of  this  great  city  to  have  the  Irish  flag  hoisted 
over  the  new  City  Hall  on  that  great  day,  for  it  would  be  a  token  on 
your  part  you  recognize  that  unless  you  had  received  the  Irish  vote 
none  of  you  would  be  holding  your  official  positions  to-day  ;  and  I 
hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  an  amendment  will  be 
made  to  the  codes  of  our  Slate,  making  St.  Patrick's  Day  a  legal  holi- 
day for  all  time  hereafter.  Hoping  that  you  will  confer  this  small 
favor  on  the  Celtic  race,  etc. 

Mr.  Constantine  Donohoe  ought  to  go  under  treatment  for 
his  gall.  Not  satisfied  with  wanting  the  Irish  flag  hoisted 
over  the  City  Hall,  he  wants  St.  Patrick's  Day  made  a  legal 
holiday.  Fortunately  his  threat  of  using  the  Irish  vote  as 
a  whip  to  drive  the  supervisors  will  stiffen  the  backbones  of 
those  gentlemen.  After  such  an  insolent  menace,  they  could 
not  accede  to  Mr.  Constantine  Donohoe's  demand  without 
proving  themselves  to  be  cowards. 

Ever  since  the  mayors  of  New  York  city  have  allowed  the 
Irish  flag  to  be  hoisted  oyer  their  City  Hall  (with  the  honor- 
able exception  of  Mayor  Hewitt),  there  has  prevailed  a  be- 
lief among  the  Irish  here  that  this  country  is  an  annex  to 
Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  flag  is  going  to  be  hoisted  on  St 
Patrick's  Day  .on  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  United 
States.     They  are  mistaken.     It  is  not. 

A  delegation  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  other 
Irish  societies  waited  on  Mayor  Schieren,  of  Brooklyn,  last 
week,  and  demanded  that  the  Irish  flag  be  hoisted  over  the 
Brooklyn  City  Hall  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Mayor  Schieren 
refused,  and  said  that  only  the  American  flag  would  be 
displayed  there.  The  delegation  retired,  threatening  the 
mayor  with  "the  fate  of  Mayor  Hewitt." 

Miles  F.  McPentland  said  :  "  We  will  reach  Mayor 
Schieren  through  the  ballot-box.  He  will  be  turned  down 
by  thousands  of  Irish-American  citizens." 

Will  he  ?  Well,  if  he  is,  there  are  more  thousands  of 
Americans  who  will  vote  for  him  for  the  very  reason  that  he 
refused  to  hoist  the  Irish  flag  over  the  Brooklyn  City  Hall. 

It  is  refreshing,  considering  the  cowardice  of  the  average 
daily  newspaper,  to  find  that  the  Brooklyn  journals  did  not 
all  fall  down  before  the  threats  of  these  Ancient  Hibernians. 
The  Eagle  said  :  "  Mayor  Schieren  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
in  favor  of  only  one  flag  over  the  City  Hall,  and  that  one  the 
flag  of  our  Union."  The  Times  said  :  "  What  business  has 
the  Irish  flag,  or  the  flag  of  any  other  distinctively  foreign 
people,  on  any  official  public  building  ?  That  is  the  place 
for  the  American  flag,  and  for  that  flag  alone." 

But  to  one  paper,  the  Citizen,  has  been  reserved  the  dis- 
tinction of  crawling  on  its'belly  before  the  Celtic  host.  The 
Citizen  said:  "The  Irish,  happily,  can  stand  this  if  the 
mayor  can.  The  race  which  gave  more  fighting  men  than 
all  other  foreign  nations  combined  to  the  armies  of  the 
North,  can  afford  to  look  on  with  contempt  at  this  miserable 
exhibition  of  aversion  to  their  country,  their  creed,  and  their 
ancestors,  who  died  to  make  America  a  land  hospitable  to  all 
the  oppressed  of  the  human  family." 

Oh,  rats ! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  19,  1894. 


LYNCHED    BY    COWBOYS. 


The  Story  of  a  Man  who  was  Hanged  as  a  Horse-Thief. 


My  friend  Jenkins  is  a  rabid  materialist ;  and  finding  in 
me  a  certain  mild  form  of  opposition  that  only  serves  to 
stimulate  his  argumentative  powers,  he  considers  me  an  ex- 
cellent listener,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  inflicting 
his  theories  on  me.  The  other  night,  in  full  tilt  astride  his 
favorite  hobby,  while  reaching  round  for  an  example  with 
which  to  clinch  his  argument,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  re- 
lation of  an  episode  from  his  past  life  that  I  found  more 
than  usually  dramatic.  In  fact,  so  entertaining  was  the 
story  that  I  consider  myself  amply  remunerated  for  the 
many  long  evenings  of  boredom  I  have  endured  at  his 
hands. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  he  was  saying,  "  a  man  who  is  about  to 
die,  and  has  time  to  look  his  situation  in  the  face — I  refer,  of 
course,  to  one  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties — such  a 
man  does  not  fritter  away  the  last  priceless  moments  of  con- 
sciousness in  futile  speculations  as  to  what  may  become  of 
him  after  death.  No,  indeed  ;  every  heart-throb  of  the  few 
precious  ones  remaining  to  him  is  devoted  to  rapid  con- 
templation of  the  past  and  present,  both  of  which  he  is 
about  to  lose  forever.  His  memory  and  observation  become 
abnormally  active  ;  his  eye  taking  note  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant happenings  of  the  moment,  and  his  mind  recalling  the 
most  trivial  incidents  of  his  past,  every  remembrance  of 
which,  now  that  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  it,  has  become 
fraught  with  new  interest.  Why  should  he  consume  time, 
now  so  valuable,  in  speculating  upon  a  hypothetical  future, 
which,  granting  that  there  is  one,  is  so  utterly  beyond  his 
control  ? 

"  Ah,  no  ;  it  is  not  the  thought  of  what  may  come  after 
that  harasses  us,  but  the  fact  that  the  joy  of  living  shall  be 
ours  no  more.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  existed  a  veritable 
Hamlet — a  man  who,  wishing  to  die,  paused  to  worry  about 
the  hereafter.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  argue  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  I  am  merely  endeavoring  to  empha- 
size my  belief  that  all  thought  of  a  future  existence  is  totally 
absent  from  the  mind  of  a  dying  man,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  be  not  surrounded  at  the  moment  of  dissolution  by 
sympathetic  friends  who  suggest  to  him  hopes  of  a  future 
state.  Civilized  man  lives  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  cant, 
and  all  of  us  are  such  devout  worshipers  of  custom  and 
precedent,  that  even  on  a  death-bed  one  speaks  platitudes, 
without  thinking  how  little  they  mean  ;  just  as  a  man  who 
has  no  belief  in  any  God  will  use  the  name  in  profanity  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  habit  with  the  human  race  since  myth- 
ological times. 

"  You  will  admit  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject,  when  I  inform  you  that  I  myself  have  been 
as  near  to  death  as  any  man  has  ever  approached  who  lived 
to  relate  his  sensations  at  the  last  moment.  What  will  you 
say  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  mob — 
have  been  actually  lynched  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case.  The 
fatal  noose  has  been  knotted  round  my  neck,  and  I  have 
taken  the  awful  leap.  I  never  relate  the  disagreeable  inci- 
dent— I  shrink  from  living  over  again,  even  in  imagination, 
the  acute  agony  of  that  terrible  half-hour  of  my  life.  True, 
I  emerged  from  the  ordeal  unharmed  ;  but  it  was  as  though, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  my  youth  and  strength,  I,  bound  and 
helpless,  had  awaited  the  visible  approach  of  the  grim  de- 
stroyer till  he  met  and  overwhelmed  me.  And  I  solemnly 
assure  you  that  in  all  the  whirling  tempest  of  thoughts  that 
swept  through  my  mind  after  the  moment  when  I  gave  up 
hope,  there  was  not  one  that  had  the  slightest  reference  to  a 
possible  hereafter. 

"  Sixteen  years  ago,  after  an  unsuccessful  mining  experi- 
ment at  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  I  determined  to  leave  bad 
luck  behind  me  and  assail  fortune  in  the  neighboring  territory 
of  Arizona.  It  was  shortly,  after  the  discovery  of  rich  de- 
posits of  silver  and  copper  in  the  Pinal  Mountains,  and 
everybody  who  was  '  foot-loose '  was  pushing  for  Globe,  the 
central  point  of  the  new  district.  Impeded  with  little  bag- 
gage and  less  money,  I  decided  to  make  the  trip  on  horse- 
back, and  purchased  a  good  horse,  also  a  second-hand 
saddle,  in  one  of  the  feed-yards  of  Silver  City.  I  booked 
my  valise  to  go  by  stage  to  Globe,  and  the  next  morning, 
bright  and  early,  I  set  out  alone  over  the  treeless  and  un- 
picturesque  mountain-trail  that  led  to  the  little  settlement  of 
ranchers  and  cattlemen  known  as  Upper  Gila,  my  intention 
being  to  visit  the  Clifton  copper-mines  and  from  there  cross 
the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  to  Globe. 

"  The  distance  to  the  Gila  was,  I  think,  twenty-five  miles, 
and  my  horse,  proving  himself  a  good  traveler,  covered  some 
twenty  miles  of  it  by  noon,  when  I  missed  my  canteen  that 
had  been  hanging  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle.  As  the  day 
was  a  warm  one,  and  I  had  been  making  frequent  use  of  the 
canteen,  I  was  satisfied  it  had  not  been  missing  very  long, 
and  turned  back  to  look  for  it.  That  turning  back  came 
near  bringing  me  to  my  death,  for  it  added  the  last  link  to  a 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  threatened  later  on  to 
drag  me  to  eternity.  I  had  proceeded  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  on  the  back  track  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  gallop- 
ing horses  rapidly  approaching  from  behind,  and  drew  aside 
to  let  them  pass,  turning  at  the  same  time  to  observe  them. 
It  proved  to  be  a  party  of  horsemen — cattlemen,  apparently 
— and,  as  they  rode  up,  the  foremost  of  them  brought  his 
Winchester  to  bear  on  me,  and  ordered  my  hands  up.  Of 
course  I  made  no  delay  in  complying,  as  his  features  were 
determined  and  uncompromising,  and  he  with  his  party  made 
four  to  one  against  me. 

'"I  reckon  you've  got  a  reg'lar  bill  0'  sale  to  that  there 
animal,  stranger,'  said  the  fellow  who  had  his  gun  on  me, 
with  a  malicious  scowl ;  'you're  needin'  one  pretty  bad  about 
this  time,  as  sure's  you're  a  foot  high.'  My  heart  gave  a 
great  jump.  The  bill  of  sale  I  had  received  with  the  horse 
was  in  my  valise,  by  this  time  well  on  its  way  to  Globe  ;  and 
what  if  the  animal  should  prove  to  have  been  stolen  by  the 
mail  from  whom  I  had  purchased  it  ?  However,  putting  a 
.told  face  on  the  matter,  I  answered  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  assure 


you  I  bought  this  horse  in  good  faith  from  a  stranger  at 
Lacey's  corral  in  Silver  City,  and  I  can  easily  prove  it  by 
turning  back  with  you,  as  you  seem  to  be  going  that  way.' 

" '  Too  old  a  trick,'  sneered  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 
'  I  reckon  we'll  settle  your  case  'thout  goin'  to  Silver. 
You'd  like  us  to  tote  you  back  there,  so's  the  sheriff  'd  take 
you  away  from  us  V  then  the  lawyers  'd  turn  you 
loose.  It  don't  go,  stranger  ;  my  name's  Bill  Fry,  'nd  I 
swore  the  chap  as  stole  my  sorrel  colt  'd  swing  for"t  if  ever  I 
got  my  gun  on  him  ;  V  whatever  I  be,  I  ain't  no  perjurer. 
Come  on,  boys  ;  let's  git  down  to  th'  river,  whar  there's 
trees  handy.' 

"  While  speaking,  he  had  tied  my  hands  behind  me  as  I 
sat  in  the  saddle,  without  himself  dismounting,  the  others 
keeping  me  covered  with  their  rifles.  Then  attaching  his 
reata  to  my  horse's  neck,  he  led  off  down  the  road  to  the 
Gila  River,  his  horse  and  mine  traveling  side  by  side,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  party  bringing  up  the  rear.  I  could 
not  conceal  from  myself  that  my  situation  was  becoming 
serious,  but  as  yet  I  was  not  greatly  alarmed.  I  felt  certain 
I  could  explain  matters  to  the  others,  who,  I  noted,  had  not 
yet  taken  any  part  in  the  conversation,  and  who  seemed 
much  less  precipitate  than  my  captor,  though  their  set  jaws 
and  determined  faces  bespoke  them  to  be  terribly  in  earnest. 
Still,  the  unpleasant  reflection  would  obtrude  itself  that  I 
had  obtained  the  respite  of  being  taken  to  the  river  only  be- 
cause there  were  no  trees  nearer  on  which  a  man  might  be 
hanged. 

"  The  five  miles  or  so  that  we  covered  on  a  lope  before 
reaching  the  bottom  land,  though  we  traversed  them  in 
silence,  seemed  all  too  short ;  and  when  we  turned  off  the 
trail  into  a  grove  of  cottonwoods  and  came  to  a  halt  at  the 
edge  of  a  little  open  glade,  I  found  myself  wishing  the  dis- 
tance had  been  greater,  that  I  might  have  had  more  time  in 
which  to  arrange  my  defense.  Fry  dismounted,  and  un- 
loosening the  rope  that  hung  in  a  coil  from  my  saddle-bow, 
tossed  it  over  a  low,  horizontal  bough  that  extended  above 
my  head,  and  ordered  me  to  say  what  I  had  to  say,  and 
'  say  it  quick,'  as  my  time  was  short.  I  was  cool  and  per- 
haps a  trifle  indignant,  for  I  did  not  yet  believe  it  possible 
that  this  unpleasant  rencontre  would  result  fatally  for  me,  and 
considered  the  '  rope  play '  merely  a  bluff  to  intimidate  me. 
" '  Gentlemen,'  I  said,  '  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  not  murderers,  and  do  not  wish  to  become  such 
through  an  error  in  judgment.  Beware,  then,  of  acting 
too  hastily  in  this  matter.  All  I  ask  at  your  hands  is  fair 
play.  Even  were  I  guilty,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
so  much  dispatch  in  taking  my  life,  for  I  can  not  escape 
you.  I  demand,  therefore,  that  while  I  am  safely  guarded 
here  by  three  of  your  number,  the  fourth  man  be  sent  back 
to  Silver  City,  where  he  can  go  to  Lacey's  corral  and  easily 
satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  my  statements.'  I  then  re- 
counted how  and  where  I  had  bought  the  animal ;  how  I 
had  packed  the  bill  of  sale  in  my  valise  and  forwarded  it  to 
Globe  ;  and  how  I  had  left  Silver  City  that  very  morning  at 
sunrise. 

"  To  this,  Bill  Fry,  as  he  called  himself,  doggedly  retorted 
that  the  animal  was  his,  as  was  well  known  to  the  others 
there  present  ;  that  he  had  that  morning  discovered  fresh 
horse  signs  leading  from  his  pasture  in  the  direction  of 
Globe,  and  recognized  them  as  having  been  made  by  his 
sorrel  colt ;  that  in  company  with  his  three  companions 
there  present  he  had  followed  the  trail  and  had  overtaken 
me  astride  the  missing  animal ;  that  what  I  had  said  about 
my  coming  from  town  was  all  a  lie,  for  they  themselves  had 
found  me  going  toward  town  ;  and,  lastly,  that  I  belonged 
to  the  -gang  of  horse-thieves  that  had  infested  the  Gila 
Valley  all  summer,  and  all  my  lies  were  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  time,  hoping  for  a  rescue  or  an  escape. 

"What  could  I  do?  Of  course  I  explained  to  them 
about  losing  my  canteen  and  turning  back  to  look  for  it — I 
even  begged  them  to  ride  back  and  find  it  for  themselves  ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  that 
I  was  guilty,  and  that  an  example  must  be  made  of  me,  as  a 
warning  to  the  gang  to  which  they  pretended  to  believe  I 
belonged.  I  pointed  to  the  accoutrements  of  my  horse,  and 
asked  my  accuser,  with  some  sarcasm,  if  his  horse  had  been 
saddled  and  bridled  when  it  left  the  pasture  ;  but  he  re- 
torted that  I  had  hid  the  '  riggin' '  out  in  the  brush  before 
stealing  the  animal — an  old  trick  with  horse-thieves. 

"  In  the  pause  that  followed,  the  conviction  slowly  forced 
itself  upon  me,  with  the  deadly  chill  of  despair,  that  I  must 
die.  No  possible  way  of  escape  presented  itself.  I  must 
prepare  to  accept  the  inevitable.  Here,  in  this  lonely  place, 
with  no  one  near  but  these  stolid  ruffians,  I  must  give  up  my 
life  ;  and,  ah,  life  was  so  sweet.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  I 
had  never  realized  how  sweet  it  was — how  exhaustless  were 
its  capabilities  for  enjoyment — and  now  I  must  lose  it.  The 
world  would  go  on  as  usual ;  friends  would  wonder  at  first 
what  had  become  of  me  ;  then,  by  degrees,  forget  me,  and 
my  fate  would  remain  forever  unknown.  A  dread,  sickening 
sensation — a  nausea — stole  over  me.  Was  this  to  be  the 
end  ?  Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! — the  horror  of  it !  Soon  my  body 
would  be  dangling  here,  a  stupid,  unconscious  thing,  limp 
and  motionless — or  turning,  perhaps,  with  the  twist  of  the 
rope,  slowly  round  and  then  back  again,  as  I  had  seen  a 
hanging  horse-thief  once,  long  before,  in  Texas.  I  recalled 
every  sickening  detail  of  that  body,  suspended  in  a  dim, 
solitary  wood.  Like  it,  my  dull,  glazed  eyes,  protruding 
awfully,  would  gaze  at  vacancy,  and  the  flies  would  be  buzzing 
and  swarming  round  my  blue,  bloated  face.  Night  would 
come,  and   I   should  still  be  hanging  here,  all  alone  in  the 

darkness — motionless — a  part  of  the  silence Something 

is  moving  over  there  in  the  shadows,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  glade.  It  is  a  skulking  coyote.  Will  he  pass  without 
discovering  me  ?  Yes  ;  he  is  moving  off.  But,  no  ;  he 
stops  and  raises  his  nose,  snuffing  the  tainted  air.  He  leers 
around  till  his  hungry  eye  lights  on  the  awful  thing  hanging 
here,  and  he  sneaks  nearer.  To  and  fro  he  trots,  suspicious, 
before  me  and  behind,  always  drawing  nearer.  Soon  he  be- 
comes bolder — he  is  close  beneath  me — he  leaps  up  and 
snaps  at  my  foot,  hanging  just  above  his  head I  shud- 
dered, and  involuntarily  jerked  my  feet  up  out  of  the  stirrups, 


just  as  Fry  approached  to'  attach  the  dangling  rope  to  my 
neck. 

"  Passing  over  the  limb,  not  more  than  four  feet  above 
my  head,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  fell  to  the  ground, 
where  it  lay  in  one  or  two  coils.  Fry  picked  it  up  and  made 
it  fast  to  the  nearest  tree-trunk.  In  order  to  do  this  he  had 
to  draw  it  tight,  taking  up  all  the  slack  between  my  neck 
and  the  limb.  Thus  it  would  happen  that  when  the  horse 
was  started  from  under  me,  my  body  having  no  drop,  I 
would  merely  hang  there  and  strangle  slowly.  I  noted  all 
this  as  one  in  a  nightmare,  my  mind,  the  while,  full  to  burst- 
ing with  a  thousand  thoughts  and  memories.  So  fiercely 
did  they  come  teeming  through  my  brain,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  human  mind,  at  its  greatest  tension,  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  and  recording  innumerable  distinct  impres- 
sions simultaneously.  From  the  knotting  of  the  rope  around 
my  neck  to  the  moment  when  the  other  end  was  drawn  tight 
and  fastened  to  the  tree-trunk  near  by,  not  more  than  three 
minutes  could  have  elapsed  ;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  now,  in  two  hours,  to  relate  to  you  one-half  of  my 
thoughts  during  that  space  of  time. 

"  Through  it  all,  too,  my  senses  were  keenly  alive  to 
every  action  of  the  men,  and  even  the  most  insignificant 
occurrences  going  on  about  me.  I  remember  how  a  raven 
croaked,  as  it  flapped  slowly  by  over  the  tree-tops,  and  how 
my  horse  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  ominous  sound.  A 
long  army  of  black  ants  was  winding  across  a  sandy  space 
in  front  of  the  horse's  feet,  and  I  noticed  that  one  of  them 
was  transporting  a  dead  grasshopper  six  times  its  own  bulk. 
It  comes  before  me  now  as  though  I  were  gazing  at  a  picture 
of  the  scene. 

"  Suddenly  I  was  filled  with  fierce,  passionate  resentment 
and  rage  at  the  cruelty  of  the  fools  who  were  about  to  per- 
petrate such  a  terrible  blunder.  Aloud,  and  furiously  I 
cursed  them.  I  taunted  them  as  cowards,  who  had  tied  my 
hands  to  murder  me,  when  not  one  of  them  dared  face  me 
alone,  armed  or  unarmed.  I  dared  them  to  set  me  free  and 
give  me  a  fair  chance  for  my  life.  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
all  the  extravagances  I  uttered  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  my 
bitter  and  violent  denunciations,  Fry  remounted  his  horse 
and,  silently,  they  all  ranged  themselves  alongside  of  me, 
Fry  himself  grasping  the  reata  attached  to  my  horse.  Then, 
simultaneously  with  a  wild  cowboy  yell  and  a  clash  of  spurs, 
they  dashed  forward  at  a  gallop,  taking  my  horse  with  them. 

"  I  felt  the  body  of  the  animal  slide  from  beneath  me ; 
then  a  violent  wrench  at  my  neck,  and  I  was  dangling  in 
mid-air,  suffocating,  and  making  superhuman  efforts  to 
wrench  my  hands  loose  and  tear  the  dreadful  oppression 
from  my  throat.  A  frightful,  roaring  din  was  in  my  ears  ; 
flashes  and  darts  of  blood-red  flame  blasted  my  eyes  ;  my 
head  was  expanding — cracking — soon  it  must  burst  Some- 
thing— I  knew  not  what — was  coming — coming — why  was 
it  so  long  ? — ages — ages — would  it  never  come  ? — Ah  ! — it 
was  over.  I  knew  I  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  oh,  the 
delightful  sensation  of  ease — of  freedom  from  pain.  With 
a  mighty  effort  I  opened  my  eyes. 

"  I  had  not  quite  fainted,  and  sprung  to  my  feet  with  a 
confused  notion  of  fighting  desperately  for  my  life  and  sell- 
ing myself  as  dearly  as  possible.  For,  in  my  dazed  condi- 
tion, I  thought  my  enemies  were  still  there  and  ready  to 
torture  me  afresh.  As  my  vision  became  clear,  I  saw  a 
man  advancing  toward  me  whom  I  knew.  It  was  Sheriff 
Tucker,  of  Grant  County,  New  Mexico — an  officer  who 
bore  the  name  on  all  the  border  of  a  determined  and  fearless 
man,  and  one  who,  like  the  lightning,  never  struck  twice 
in  the  same  place.  Like  the  lightning,  he  did  not  have  to, 
for  he  never  missed  his  aim.  Tucker  had  ridden  into  the 
glade  just  as  my  would-be  murderers  had  galloped  off,  and, 
recognizing  my  dangling  form,  a  ball  from  his  ready  six- 
shooter  had  cut  me  down,  severing  the  rope  that  suspended 
me  at  the  point  where  it  was  drawn  tight  against  the  limb 
above  my  head. 

"'Some  more  of  Bill  Fry's  deviltry,'  he  said,  grimly, after 
my  story  was  told.  'Bill  had  better  be  looking  out  for  his 
own  hide.  I'm  down  here  now  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
He's  thought  to  know  more  than  is  good  for  him  about  that 
killing  over  at  Pinos  Altos  last  week.  That  was  his  horse 
you  had,  though,  sure  enough.  I  saw  you  ride  out  of  town 
this  morning  and  recognized  the  animal,  but  1  did  not  have 
time  to  hail  you.  It  was  stolen  the  day  before,  of  course, 
and  the  trail  that  Fry  and  his  party  were  following  when  they 
overtook  you  was  a  day  old  and  made  by  the  thief  when  he 
rode  the  horse  into  town.  They're  mighty  poor  trailers,  the 
lot  of  'em,  to  make  such  a  mistake.  Anyhow,  I'm  glad  I 
got  here  in  time.  You  can't  be  too  careful  buying  horses 
from  strangers  nowadays.' 

"  I  accompanied  Tucker  to  a  ranch  near  by,  where  he 
borrowed  a  horse  for  me.  Then,  at  my  earnest  request,  he 
gave  me  the  warrant  that  he  had  come  down  to  serve  on 
Fry,  and  deputized  me  to  make  the  arrest,  offering  me  his 
Winchester,  which  I  refused,  though  I  helped  myself  to  one 
of  his  six-shooters.  Fry's  ranch  was  less  than  a  mile  up 
the  river,  and,  as  I  rode  off  to  perform  the  duty,  my  whole 
being  dominated  by  a  fierce  desire  for  vengeance  on  the 
ruffian  who  had  been  so  eager  (or  my  blood,  Tucker  called 
out :  '  Be  careful,  boy  ;  Fry's  a  tricky  customer,  and  may 
resist  arrest.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  let  him  get  the  drop 
on  you.'  This  was  my  cue,  if  I  needed  one ;  and  the 
rancher  standing  near  by  heard  my  instructions,  which  was 
an  important  point. 

"  There — that's  the  whole  story,"  said  Jenkins,  after  a 
pause. 

"But  how  about  Fry?  Did  you  fetch  him  all  right? 
Did  you  arrest  him  and  bring  him  in?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  answered  Jenkins,  rather  gruffly,  I  thought. 
"  No  ;  I  did  not  bring  him  in.  He  resisted — but  I  had  the 
drop  on  him."  P.  C.  BlCKNELL. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1894. 


M.  Picard,  the  French  commissioner-general  for  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1900,  already  has  one  hundred  clerks  at 
work. 


March  19,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    "MILLIONAIRES'    CLUB." 

The  Palace  Erected  for  the  New  Metropolitan  Club— Details  of  its 

Splendor  —  How    the    Club    Started  —  Results    of 

Blackballing  a  Millionaire. 

The  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  "  Millionaires'  Club,"  is  an  event  in  social 
life.  The  club  has  really  existed  for  three  years,  having 
been  organized  when  John  King,  president  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way, was  blackballed  at  the  Union  Club.  It  has  spent  the 
time  since  then  in  building  its  house  ;  now  that  is  finished, 
and  it  gave  a  house-warming  to  its  friends  on  Monday. 

The  club  stands  on  the  corner  of  Sixtieth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  the  park,  on  land  which  belonged  to 
the  Hammersley  estate.  The  lot  is  100  by  200  and  cost 
$480,000.  On  this  a  building  150  by  90  feet  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  a  round  million.  The  building  is  of 
white  marble,  severely  plain — a  simple  parallelogram  with- 
out external  decoration.  It  is  four  stories  in  height.  In 
the  unoccupied  part  of  the  lot  is  a  building,  55  by  40  feet, 
which  is  known  as  the  "  ladies'  annex,"  and  contains  dining- 
rooms  and  drawing-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughters  of  members  of  the  club. 

Inside  everything  is  splendid,  but  rectangular.  From  the 
main  entrance  opens  the  great  galleried  hall,  fifty  feet 
square  on  the  ground  floor  and  nearly  fifty  feet  high,  run- 
ning through  two  stories  of  the  club.  This  is  in  marble, 
gold,  and  color — the  marble  being  chiefly  from  Italy.  The 
ceiling  is  in  staff,  treated  in  gold,  with  dull  red  and  blue 
grounds  in  the  panels.  The  staircase  is  of  Vermont  mar- 
ble, with  a  wrought-iron  rail  in  black  and  gold.  The  mar- 
ble fire-place  is  thirty  feet  high. 

On  either  side  of  this  hall  are  the  lounging-rooms,  one  of 
them  56  by  30  feet,  designed  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style, 
and  paneled  in  brown  and  gold  wood-work  and  red  silk. 
The  other  lounging-room  is  85  by  40,  paneled  in  oak  and 
staff,  and  painted  in  brown,  cream,  and  velvet.  Both  rooms 
are  furnished  and  curtained  in  embroidered  velvet.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  oriental  rugs  and  furs.  These  rooms 
are  of  such  size  that  three  or  four  groups  could  converse  in 
them  without  being  within  earshot  of  each  other.  Above 
the  lounging-rooms  is  a  story  occupied  by  the  reading  and 
writing-rooms,  the  card-rooms,  billiard-room,  and  library. 
The  two  card-rooms  are  tapestried  in  red  damask.  In  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  which  contains  a  dozen  tables,  no  restric- 
tion is  to  be  placed  on  the  game  or  the  limit.  The  library 
is  30  by  56  feet,  furnished  with  bookcases  seven  and  a  half 
feet  high,  in  which  at  present  there  are  no  books.  Above 
this  story  are  the  dining-rooms.  The  main  dining-room  is 
40  by  80  feet  in  size  and  2 1  feet  high.  It  is  paneled  in 
wood  and  staff,  painted  cream  and  gold.  The  smaller 
dining-rooms  are  in  painted  wood-work,  with  mahogany 
doors,  and  green,  red,  and  yellow  damask  and  velvet  paper. 
The  breakfast  room  is  white,  with  blue  furniture  and  dra- 
peries. 

The  fourth  story  is  divided  into  twenty  -  two  sleeping 
apartments  for  members.  Some  of  these  are  single  bed- 
rooms, which  will  cost  only  two  dollars  a  night ;  but  others, 
which  are  laid  out  en  suite,  and  embrace  a  sitting-room  and 
bath-room  as  well  as  a  bedroom,  are  held  at  sixty  dollars  a  week 
or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  furniture  of  these  rooms 
is  magnificent,  but  it  is  confined  to  objects  of  necessity.  It 
is  felt  that  members  who  propose  to  live  at  the  club  will 
bring  their  own  pictures  and  bibelots.  It  is  stated,  rather 
to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  that  there  has  been  no  rush  for 
these  rooms,  and  that  there  may  be  a  cut  in  prices. 

Above  the  bedrooms  is  the  kitchen  flat,  which  contains 
the  main  kitchen,  the  bakery,  the  pastry-cook  and  confection 
room,  the  oyster-man's  room,  and  a  cold  storage  room. 
Here  the  chef  presides  over  fifteen  assistant  cooks  and  four 
women  helpers.  In  a  long  row  of  ice-chests  the  chef  keeps 
prepared  garnitures,  lobster,  butter,  soup-stocks,  canvas- 
backs,  grouse,  squabs,  partridge,  fish,  all  ready  for  the  table. 
There  is  a  special  ice-chest  of  enormous  dimensions  for  ices 
and  iced  confectionery.  The  pastry-cook  has  his  own  ice- 
chest  in  his  domain  proper.  The  main  range  has  twelve 
openings,  each  of  which  is  specially  affected  to  the  use  of 
one  particular  assistant  cook.  Ample  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided ;  the  air  is  sweet,  however  busy  the  cooks  may  be  ; 
no  smell  from  that  kitchen  will  ever  offend  fastidious  noses. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  the  finest  club-house  in 
the  city,  and  that  the  staid  old  Union  and  the  semi-political 
clubs,  the  Union  League  and  the  Manhattan,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  swarm  of  minor  clubs  which  have  been  fashionable  in 
their  day,  are  now  relegated  to  the  background.  When  it 
was  first  projected,  the  Union  people  smiled  and  said  that 
persons  whom  they  had  blackballed  might,  of  course,  get  up 
a  club,  but  they  could  not  get  the  right  people.  The  Million- 
aires, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to  picking 
up  "second  chop"  New  Yorkers.  Their  directory  embraces 
the  very  foremost  members  of  the  high  world.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  is  the  president ;  Sidney  Webster,  vice-president  ; 
George  S.  Bowdoin,  treasurer  ;  and  W.  Watts  Sherman,  sec- 
retary. The  governors,  in  addition  to  these  four,  are  Samuel 
D.  Babcock,  John  L.  Cadwallader,  Robert  and  Ogden  Goelet, 
George  G.  Haven,  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  James  P.  Kernochan, 
Charles  Lainer,  Louis  H.  Lorillard,  Henry  G.  Marquand, 
D.  O.  Mills,  A.  Newbold  Morris,  James  A.  Roosevelt,  Frank 
K.  Sturgis,  Henry  A.  C.  Taylor,  Cornelius  and  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  James  A.  Waterbury,  George  Peabody  Wetmore, 
William  C.  Whitney,  and  E.  L.  Winthrop.  The  board  of 
governors  constitute  the  membership  committee,  and  have 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  blackball.  They  enjoy  perpetual 
succession,  as  there  are  no  elections  in  the  club.  When  a 
vacancy  takes  place  in  the  board,  the  other  governors  fill  it. 

There  are  now  about  850  members  of  the  club,  and  the 
membership  is  limited  to  1,200.  The  initiation  fee  is  $300 
and  the  annual  dues  $100.  The  public  impression  that  the 
club  consists  wholly  or  mainly  of  millionaires  is  a  delusion. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  present  members  are  anything  but 
rich,  and  the  controlling  minds  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 


poverty  will  be  no  obstacle  to  admission,  as  mere  wealth  will 
be  no  recommendation.  It  will  be  a  mistake  for  vulgarians, 
who  have  accumulated  a  million  in  cattle,  or  mines,  or  stocks, 
to  enter  their  names  on  the  list  of  candidates  ;  but  bright 
young  fellows  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  intelli- 
gence and  good-breeding  may  apply  hopefully. 

A  prominent  man  who  has  been  kept  out  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rainsford,  Rector  of  St.  George's.  It  is  stated  that  he  was 
not  blackballed  ;  his  friends  simply  withdrew  his  name  after 
it  had  been  posted.  There  is  nothing  against  Rainsford. 
He  is  an  Englishman  of  good  family  and  manners,  and  is 
popular  with  his  congregation.  But  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  clergymen  in  clubs,  on  the  ground  that  they  impose 
a  restraint  on  conversation.  There  are  swarms  of  clergy- 
men in  the  Century  and  the  University  Clubs  ;  they  rather 
seem  to  like  the  cloth  there  ;  the  feeling  is  that  the  parsons 
ought  to  be  content  with  those  institutions.  There  are  no 
clergymen  in  the  Union  or  Manhattan  Clubs,  and  only  one 
in  the  Union  League. 

The  Metropolitan  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  se- 
nescence of  the  older  clubs  of  high  standing.  In  all  old 
clubs,  coteries  form  among  the  members,  who  take  pleasure 
in  blackballing  applicants  for  membership,  partly  from  pure 
cussedness,  partly  because  they  think  the  club  is  full  enough. 
The  more  clubable  the  applicant,  the  more  joy  they  feel  at 
using  the  blackball.  This  thing  is  carried  to  such  a  degree 
in  London  that  young  men  of  the  best  families  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  into  the  same  clubs  as  their  fathers.  Candi- 
dates who  were  proposed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  have  been 
blackballed  more  than  once.  Mr.  King,  who  was  black- 
balled at  the  Union  Club,  was  proposed  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Such  incidents  irritate  the  friends  of  the  victims, 
and  where  they  are  influential  and  the  times  are  propitious, 
a  new  club  organization  is  the  result,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan. 

How  the  new  club  will  thrive  financially  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  will  have  an  income  from  dues  and  fees  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  may  receive 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  its  lodging-rooms.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  working  force  is  expected  to  number  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  loss  in  the  kitchen  of  so 
vast  an  establishment  will  be  very  large  indeed.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repairs  must  be  set  down  at  a  heavy 
figure.  It  takes  vast  sums  of  money  to  keep  up  perishable 
splendors.  It  is  not  known  how  the  cost  of  the  lot  and 
building  was  met.  Members  of  the  club  say  that  it  is  out 
of  debt,  but  there  are  whispers  of  bonds  which  have  been 
distributed  among  the  projectors  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  not  to  be  recorded.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
even  millionaires  drew  forth  from  their  pockets  a  million  and 
a  half  in  hard  money  for  such  an  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Metropolitan  will  not  undergo  the  same  dark  days 
as  did  the  Union,  which,  even  when  August  Belmont  was 
president,  was  sometimes  so  hard  up  that  the  steward  was 
bothered  to  pay  his  wine  bills.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  10,  1894. 


Queen  Victoria  possesses  one  of  the  finest  cellars  of  wine 
in  Europe.  The  accumulation  of  stock  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  enormous,  and  the  large  cellars  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace  are  now  filled  almost  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacity.  The  collection  of  old  ports, 
sherries,  and  especially  Madeiras,  is  extremely  fine,  great 
quantities  of  these  wines  having  been  purchased  by  George 
the  Fourth,  and  now,  of  course,  represent  some  of  the 
rarest  vintages.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  1820  port,  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  stock,  is  nearly  as  dark  and 
as  full-bodied  as  it  must  have  been  the  day  it  was  bottled, 
and  in  this  respect  affords  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  1834 
and  the  1848  wines,  both  of  which  have  almost  entirely  lost 
their  color.  There  is  also  a  wonderful  collection  of  Cabinet 
Rhine  wines,  presented  to  her  majesty  at  various  times  by 
her  German  relatives.  Mr.  Thomas  Kingscote  holds  the  ex- 
cellent post  of  Gentleman  of  the  Cellars,  and  his  duties  are 
of  an  exceedingly  agreeable  nature,  being  chiefly  confined 
to  satisfying  himself  that  the  various  wines  under  his  charge 
are  not  "  going  off"  in  any  way.  The  Gentleman  of  the 
Cellar  has  a  charming  suite  of  rooms  in  St.  James's  Palace 
and  a  very  comfortable  salary. 


"  To  all  who  come  after  me  :  I  hope  that  no  words  of 
mine,  written  or  spoken  in  my  life,  will  be  found  to  have 
done  harm  to  anyone  after  I  am  dead. — Henry  Edward 
Manning,  Cardinal-Archbishop."  These  words,  spoken  by 
the  dead  cardinal  a  few  months  before  his  death,  were 
listened  to,  a  fortnight  ago,  by  many  famous  people  met  to- 
gether for  that  purpose.  The  phonographic  cylinder  on 
which  the  speech  was  recorded  remained  at  the  church 
house  after  the  speaker's  death,  and  was  there  found  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan.  The  only  man  who  could  make  it  pub- 
lic was  Colonel  Gourand,  and  for  nearly  two  years  he  him- 
self has  been  too  ill  to  attend  to  any  business.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Colonel  Gourand  to  present  this  cylinder  to  the 
British  Museum,  together  with  some  others  on  which  stand 
the  spoken  words  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  General  Sherman, 
and  others  of  the  by-gone  great. 


An  aluminum  violin,  invented  and  patented  by  a  Cincin- 
nati musician,  is  highly  spoken  of,  both  by  players  and 
critics.  It  is  made  in  the  same  shape  as  the  ordinary  violin, 
but  looks,  of  course,  like  silver,  and  is  exceedingly  light. 
Many  advantages  over  wooden  violins  are  claimed  for  it. 
One  was  used  in  a  concert  in  Indianapolis  lately,  and  a 
newspaper  critic  comments  that,  while  it  seemed  to  lack  in 
vibratory  power,  it  had  peculiar  qualities,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  tone. 


Forty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  pound  was  the  price 
recently  paid  at  auction  in  London  for  a  small  consignment 
of  tea  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Estate,  Ceylon.  The  tea 
was  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  the  finest  ever  grown. 
The  purchasers  were  a  tea  company. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Paderewski  is  traveling  for  pleasure  through  Italy  in  re- 
mote places,  far  from  the  enticement  of  pianos.  He  will  re- 
turn to  America  next  November. 

Benjamin  Peters  Hutchinson,  who  as  "  Old  Hutch  "  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  Chicago  wheat-pits  four  or  five 
years  ago,  has  given  up  the  restaurant  he  started  in  New 
York  last  year  and  recently  opened  a  saloon  in  Chicago. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  father  was  band  -  master  of  the 
Royal  Military  College.  He  made  his  son  learn  every  in- 
strument in  the  band  except  the  bassoon  and  the  hautbois. 
To  this  Sir  Arthur  attributes  all  his  powers  of  orchestration. 

Mr.  Lease,  husband  of  Mrs.  Lease,  has  lost  his  job  as 
manager  of  the  drug-store  in  Wichita.  Mrs.  Lease  owns  a 
handsome  house  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  and  Mr. 
Lease,  assisted  by  two  elderly  women-servants,  devotes  his 
time  to  looking  after  the  property. 

Among  the  honors  recently  distributed  by  Queen  Victoria 
— or  Mr.  Gladstone — was  the  tender  of  baronetcies  to  the 
distinguished  artists,  Edward  Burne-Jones  and  George  F. 
Watts,  R.  A.  Burne-Jones  accepted,  to  the  surprise  of  those 
who  thought  the  man  as  idealistic  as  his  art,  while  Watts  de- 
clined for  the  second  time. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  seems  to  be  the  British  cabinet  mem- 
ber who  is  getting  the  most  financial  returns  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  addition  to  his  regular  salary  of  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  annually  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
fees  in  ordinary  contentious  work  during  the  year,  he  has  re- 
ceived no  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars  for  his  services  at 
the  time  of  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration. 

Arthur  G.  Massey  is  a  sample  of  how  rapidly  foreigners 
advance  in  Tammany  politics.  Mr.  Massey  is  an  English- 
man, forty-six  years  of  age,  who  ten  years  ago  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  fresh  from  England.  He  went  to  New  York 
in  1885.  That  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tam- 
many committee  on  organization.  For  four  years  past  he 
has  been  one  of  the  high  rulers  in  Tammany. 

Professor  George  Martin  Lane,  who  has  just  retired  from 
the  Pope  Professorship  of  Latin,  in  Harvard,  on  account  of 
old  age,  has  achieved  fame  in  two  directions — namely,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  Latin  scholars  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, and  as  the  author  of  "The  Lone  Fish-Bali."  He 
perpetrated  the  ditty  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  as 
a  joke  on  one  of  his  colleagues.     It  became  the  rage. 

M.  Edouard  Pailleron,  the  author  of  "  Les  Cabotins," 
produced  recently  in  Paris,  and  of  "  Le  Monde  ou  l'on 
s'Ennuie,"  is  a  typical  Boulevardier  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  began  life  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  from  the  age  of 
six-and-twenty  he  has  entirely  supported  himself  as  a  play- 
wright and  a  man  of  letters,  his  first  work,  a  one-act  play 
entitled  "  Le  Parasite,"  having  been  played  in  i860.  He 
has  written  a  considerable  number  of  both  one-act  and 
three-act  comedies,  his  greatest  successes,  in  addition  to 
"Le  Monde  ou  l'on  s'Ennuie,"  having  been  "  L'Age  In- 
grat"  and  "La  Souris."  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest diners-out  in  Parisian  society,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  members  of  the  French  Academy.  Married 
to  a  daughter  of  M.  Buloz,  late  editor-proprietor  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  some  of  his  most  amusing  come- 
dies first  appeared  in  literary  form  in  that  periodical. 

King  Alexander  of  Servia  and  his  father  have  managed 
between  them  to  alienate  what  little  love  had  been  left  in 
Servia  for  the  Obrenovitsch  dynasty,  but  the  Karageorge- 
vitch  pretenders,  Prince  Arsene  and  Prince  Peter,  are, 
in  their  way,  not  much  to  be  preferred  to  ex-King  Milan  and 
his  son.  They  are  surrounded  by  impecunious  Russian 
nobles  and  loose  people  of  both  sexes,  all  of  whom  will  have 
to  be  liberally  provided  for,  in  the  event  of  the  Karageorge- 
vitch  restoration,  out  of  the  national  treasury,  and  they  claim 
the  retrocession  to  them  of  the  enormous  estates  which  were 
formerly  the  private  property  of  their  house,  and  which  were 
confiscated  to  the  state  when  the  head  of  the  Karageorge- 
vitch  family  was  assassinated.  Meanwhile,  Milan  poses  as  a 
patriot.  He  pines  for  Paris  and  its  supreme  delights,  but  a 
stern  sense  of  duty  keeps  him  at  his  son's  side.  Privately, 
he  is  haggling  with  the  ministers  as  to  the  sum  which  shall 
be  paid  him  to  clear  out.  He  has  hinted  that  if  his  price  be 
not  paid  he  will  have  himself  appointed  Generalissimo  and 
Inspector  of  the  Army  and  settle  permanently  in  the  coun- 
try. The  appalling  prospect  thus  opened  is  likely  materially 
to  hasten  a  settlement. 

Antonio  Viscount  de  Soto  Major,  Portuguese  Embassador 
to  Sweden  for  more  than  a  generation,  died  at  his  post  in 
Stockholm  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  owed  his  high  appoint- 
ment to  his  ability  to  make  his  colleagues  at  home  uncom- 
fortable. The  government  deputies  once  interrupted  re- 
peatedly a  speech  which  he  made  against  the  cabinet,  and 
the  president  of  the  chamber  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
speakers'  tribune.  Soto  Major  left  the  house,  but  returned 
soon  with  a  pistol-case  in  his  hand.  He  ascended  the 
speakers'  tribune,  took  two  pistols  from  the  case,  and  laid 
one  at  his  right  hand,  the  other  at  his  left.  "This  pistol," 
he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  one  of  them,  "  is  for  you,  Mr, 
President,  if  you  again  call  me  to  order.  And  this,"  he 
added,  patting  the  other,,  "  is  for  the  next  deputy  who  inter- 
rupts me."  The  speech  that  followed  this  declaration  was 
delivered  to  a  silent  house.  A  few  weeks  later  Soto  Major 
was  gazetted  for  the  Stockholm  embassy.  In  Stockholm,  the 
old  viscount  was  a  great  favorite.  His  odd  jewelry,  his 
wonderful  store  of  cravats,  and  his  habits  of  mediaeval 
courtesy,  rendered  him  the  most  attractive  curiosity  of 
Swedish  court  life.  To  the  last  he  was  the  ideal  spend- 
thrift. Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  woman  with  whom  he  was 
talking  dropped  her  cab-fare  from  her  glove.  The  viscount 
at  once  drew  a  twenty-dollar  bank-note  from  his 
and  lighted  it  so  as  to  find  the  lost  fifty-cent  piece. 
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A    TRANSACTION    IN    TROUSERS. 


How  a  Bohemian  Journalist  Developed  a  Commercial  Instinct. 


I  was  about  to  leave  my  office  to  go  out  to  breakfast  when 
the  office-boy  brought  me  a  leaf  torn  from  the  block  which 
is  always  to  be  found  in  the  anteroom  of  newspaper  offices, 
and  upon  which  are  printed  these  words  : 

Name  of  the  visitor: Object  of  visit : 

With  a  glance  I  read  under  the  first  heading  ; 

Louis  Demare 

Under  the  second  was  the  single  word  : 

Urgent. 
I  knew  the  man  well.  We  were  fellow-townsmen,  and 
had  come  up  to  Paris  together.  Fortune  had  frowned  upon 
him.  While  I  had  secured  a  permanent  situation  almost  at 
once  with  the  Illustrated  Daily,  he  had  gone  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  not  remaining  long  in  any.  He  earned  a 
precarious  living  by  writing  articles  for  different  papers, 
always  in  fear  of  the  suppression  of  the  meagre  allowance 
he  received  from  his  father,  a  rich  distiller,  who  had  made 
his  fortune  by  manufacturing  Chartreuse.  The  worthy  parent 
was  ever  representing  to  his  son  in  long-winded  homilies, 
wrapped  around  with  the  monthly  postal  draft,  that  a  man 
past  twenty-five  ought  to  be  able  to  depend  upon  himself. 
The  younger  Demare  had  tried  hard  to  do  so,  but  success 
had  not  yet  crowned  his  efforts. 

I  would  have  liked  to  say  that  I  was  out,  but  the  fellow 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  coming  at  such  an  hour.  He 
would  only  have  to  wait  on  the  sidewalk  until  hunger  should 
drive  me  out.     I  resigned  myself  to  admitting  him. 

"  Show  him  in,  Martin,"  said  I  to  the  boy.  "  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  probably  come  to  borrow,  here  is  some  money. 
If  I  ring  and  ask  you  to  lend  me  some,  give  this  to  me,  and 
say  that  it  is  all  you  have." 

"  You're  dead  right  to  be  fly  with  him,"  answered  the  boy. 
"  He  looks  as  if  he  was  on  his  uppers,  and  his  pants  is 
terrors." 

Demare  came  briskly  into  the  office. 

"  Well,  old  boy,"  he  said,  before  I  had  time  to  open  my 
lips,  "  I  have  come  to  borrow.  But  this  is  an  exceptional 
case.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  a  good 
meal  for  a  week,  nor  that  I  need  fifty  louis  to  pay  a  debt  of 
honor,  nor  fifty  francs  to  pay  for  a  carriage  ride  for  two.  I 
want  just  one  louis,  for  I  need  precisely  that  amount.  Just 
one-and-twenty  francs.  I  have  enough  to  match  that  and 
pay  for  my  breakfast  in  the  bargain,"  and  he  really  showed 
me  three  twenty-franc  pieces.  "This  louis  I  will  return  to 
you  this  evening  before  dinner-time.  As  my  demand  may 
seem  a  little  extravagant,  I  will  help  you  out  by  promising 
that  if  I  do  not  bring  the  money  back  before  seven  to-night, 
you  may  instruct  your  boys  to  kick  me  off  the  premises  if  I 
ever  show  myself  here  again.  Shall  I  sign  that  agreement  ? 
You  know  that  I  would  not  for  the  world  cut  off  the  source 
of  so  many  benefits  by  not  keeping  my  word.  I  regret  that 
I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  what  disposition  I  am  to  make  of 
your  louis.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  am  to  use  it  in  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  that  is  a  daisy  —  you  hear,  a  jim 
dandy ! " 

The  fellow  made  me  laugh  in  spite  of  myself.  I  was 
completely  disarmed.  I  gave  him  his  louis,  and  I  truly  be- 
lieve I  should  have  invited  him  to  breakfast  with  me,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  meanly  dressed.  But  with  such  trousers  it 
was  an  impossibility. 

Promptly  at  seven  o'clock  the  boy  announced,  with  a  show 
of  respect : 

"  Mr.  Demare." 

"Faithful  to  my  agreement,"  said  he,  gayly;  "here  is 
your  yellow-boy.  As  I  know  you  are  busy,  I  will  go,  but 
not  without  thanking  you  most  heartily." 

"Was  your  'jim  dandy'  a  success?"  I  inquired. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  he,  showing  me  a  handful  of  money. 

"  Allow  me  to  compliment  you,"  I  said  ;  "you  must  have 
been  playing  the  races." 

"  I  am  not  foolish  enough  for  that,"  he  replied. 

I  noticed  he  wore  new  trousers,  which  must  have  cost 
him  four  or  five  dollars.  That  explained  the  increased  re- 
spect of  the  office-boy.  Surely  the  fellow  had  not  wasted  his 
day. 

The  next  day  he  brought  me  an  article  on  some  of  our 
city  institutions.  It  was  interesting,  and  I  accepted  it. 
When  he  went  out,  I  noticed  that  he  wore  new  trousers  and 
different  ones  from  those  he  had  worn  the  day  before.  Two 
days  later  he  called  for  the  pay  for  his  article.  He  came  up  to 
shake  hands  with  me  on  going  away.  Mechanically  I 
glanced  at  his  trousers — he  had  on  a  third  pair,  and  they 
were  perfectly  new. 

I  met  him  often  in  the  succeeding  days,  in  the  office  and 
outside,  and  on  every  occasion  he  wore  a  tresh  pair  of 
trousers.  Curiously  enough,  he  always  wore  the  same  coat, 
which  was  shabby  in  the  extreme. 

I  gradually  contracted  the  habit  of  looking  at  men's 
trousers.  After  a  vague  examination,  lasting  for  several  suc- 
cessive days,  of  the  nether  garments  of  all  the  employees 
about  the  office,  from  the  proof-readers  down  to  the  janitors, 
I  discovered  to  my  stupefaction  that  none  of  these  persons 
of  slender  incomes  wore  the  same  pair  of  trousers  two  days 
in  succession.  Some  of  them  even  changed  twice  a 
day  ! 

I  became  convinced  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  special 
hallucination,  and  I  resolved  carefully  to  conceal  my  malady, 
as  it  would  have  rendered  me  extremely  ridiculous.  Still  I 
felt  that  it  would  affect  me  greatly,  as  it  would  induce  melan- 
choly and  become  a  monomania. 

Still  the  trousers  filed  before  my  eyes.  They  were  of  all 
colors  and  of  all  shapes  ;  some  fitted  their  wearers,  others 
were  a  little  too  small  or  a  little  too  large.  They  were  evi- 
dently ready-made  goods  ;  but  what  an  enormous  quantity 
cf   rousers  my  diseased  imagination  seemed  to  have  seen  ! 

I  seriously  thought  of  making  my  will ;  but,  persuaded  of 
my  infirmity,  I  knew  it  would  be  worthless  and  would  only 


lead  to  exposure.  With  the  greatest  secrecy  I  consulted  a 
specialist ;  not  a  specialist  in  trousers,  but  in  mental  dis- 
orders. He  showed  no  surprise  at  this  form  of  mental  dis- 
order, talked  of  neurasthenia,  overwork,  and  so  on,  and 
charged  me  three  louis. 

I  began  to  feel  that  my  days  were  numbered.  Every  one 
remarked  the  change  in  my  health.  One  of  the  contributors 
brought  me  a  curious  article — it  being  a  history  of  trousers, 
past  and  present.  I  threw  the  article  into  the  waste-basket, 
and  came  near  breaking  with  the  unlucky  author. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  arrange  my  business  for  a  long 
vacation,  having  decided  to  make  a  sea-voyage  and  travel  in 
foreign  lands  where  my  nightmare  would  not  appear  to 
haunt  me — the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  or  in 
Central  Africa — the  office  boy  (he  wore  a  fresh  pair  of 
trousers)  ushered  Demare  into  my  presence,  with  the  most 
profound  deference,  without  even  announcing  him.  At  the 
first  glance  I  saw  that  he  wore  a  "  hitherto  unpublished " 
pair  of  trousers.  Of  course  I  expected  that  ;  but  what  I 
considered  as  a  sudden  aggravation  of  my  malady,  was  that 
he  wore  a  new  coat.  If  coats  were  going  to  mix  themselves 
with  trousers  in  my  poor  sick  brain,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  me  but  to  arrange  the  details  of  my  funeral. 
With  a  haggard  face,  I  pointed  to  a  chair. 
"Old  man,"  said  he,  "knowing  that  you  take  an  inter- 
est in  me,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  good  news.  I  am  en- 
gaged permanently  as  financial  editor  of  the  Gazette.  So 
we  are  co-workers.     Congratulate  me." 

I  murmured  some  feeble  words  of  felicitation. 
"  I  owe  you  some  explanation  of  my  prosperity  in  the  last 
few  months,"  he  added;  "you  remember  the  day  I  bor- 
rowed the  louis  from  you,  and  returned  it  the  same  evening? 
I  told  you  at  the  time  it  was  for  a  daisy  financial  stroke. 
Now  that  my  self-interest  does  not  compel  me  to  keep  the 
professional  secret,  I  will  tell  you  all.  It  is  a  pretty  by-play 
in  metropolitan  life.  No,  my  boy,  I  have  not  assassinated 
any  old  woman  who  was  incumbered  with  a  rent-roll ;  I 
have  not  been  adopted  by  an  elderly  heiress  ;  I  have  sold  no 
political  secret  nor  pillaged  an  embassy  ;  I  have  simply  been 
a  dealer  in  trousers." 

At  the  last  word  I  bounded  to  my  feet  There  was  my 
nightmare  again. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  he,  "  and  listen  : 
"  The  day  before  I  made  the  demand  upon  your  purse,  I 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  first  day's  sale  at  auction 
of  an  immense  stock  of  new  goods  from  a  bankrupt 
custom-made  clothing  concern.  The  programme  for  the 
succeeding  days  was  the  sale  of  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
trousers.  There  were  few  at  the  sale,  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing the  goods  by  lots,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity,  shut- 
ting out  workmen  and  the  class  of  persons  who  wear  such 
garments.  I  remarked  that  the  trousers  in  lots  of  ten  cost 
about  two  francs  each.  By  dire  experience  I  know  that  the 
pawnbroker  lends  upwards  of  five  francs  on  a  pair  of  trousers 
in  good  condition.  The  thing  to  do  was  plainly  enough  to 
be  seen.  With  your  louis  I  bid  off  a  lot  of  ten.  Soon 
after  I  hastened  to  the  pawnshop,  where  I  offered  three 
pairs.  I  encountered  an  obstacle  the  first  thing.  They  do 
not  lend  on  unworn  garments.  I  argued  my  case  with  such 
eloquence,  representing  that  I  had  worn  the  trousers,  but 
that  I  was  very  careful  of  my  clothes,  that  I  gained  my 
point.  Of  course  I  could  prove  that  I  was  not  a  tailor  seek- 
ing to  dispose  of  my  stock.  I  took  two  other  lots  of  ten  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  keeping  the  tenth  pair  for  myself. 
I  received  over  a  dollar  apiece  for  them,  so  you  see  it  was  a 
pretty  good  day's  transaction. 

"  The  next  day  I  bid  off  two  lots,  and  profiting  by  my  ex- 
perience, I  passed  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  in  wearing 
the  trousers,  putting  on  one  pair  after  another.  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  back-breaking.  I  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  others  wear  them  for  me,  and,  timidly  at  first,  but 
soon  boldly  enough,  I  lent  the  garments  day  by  day  to  your 
boys,  to  your  clerks,  and  to  many  others,  asking  nothing  in  re- 
turn but  discretion.  I  told  them  that  I  needed  to  have 
actual  proof  of  their  quality,  as  they  were  made  in  great 
numbers  in  my  shop  for  shipment  to  South  America.  As 
my  business  increased,  I  perfected  my  methods.  I  em- 
ployed agents  to  dispose  of  the  trousers.  I  bought  as  many 
as  sixty,  some  days. 

"  All  went  well  so  long  as  the  source  of  my  prosperity  re- 
mained undiscovered.  One  day  I  scented  danger.  One  of 
my  agents  found  out  by  the  mark  on  the  buttons  where  the 
goods  came  from,  and  he  bought  a  lot  of  ten.  I  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment.  I  hunted  up  the  receivers  of  the  stock. 
I  told  them  that  there  were  three  thousand  pairs  of  trousers 
unsold  ;  that  the  seven  thousand  pairs  already  sold  (I  had 
bought  five  thousand)  had  overstocked  the  buyer,  and  hence 
the  present  price  could  not  hold.  It  would  be  wiser  to  sell 
them  all  at  once.  In  conclusion,  I  offered  them  three 
thousand  francs  for  the  lot  of  three  thousand.  The  deal 
was  closed,  and  so  all  attempts  at  competition  were  effect- 
ually prevented.  At  the  same  time,  I  laid  myself  liable  to 
the  law  which  punishes  monopolies. 

"  Now  it  is  all  over  with.  The  pawn-shops,  glutted  with 
trousers,  rebelled,  and  threatened  my  agents  with  arrest. 
Eight  thousand  of  my  garments  rest  on  their  shelves,  so  I 
did  not  complain.  In  the  end  I  was  obliged  to  carry  my 
business  into  the  provinces.  Each  pair  of  trousers  has 
brought  me  on  an  average  a  net  of  one  dollar — total,  eight 
thousand  dollars.  I  will  lend  it  to  you  if  you  want  to 
borrow. 

"  Now  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  affect  poverty,  I 
have  bought  me  a  coat  and  some  other  furnishings.  I  still 
have  left  about  a  hundred  pairs  of  trousers.  I  shall  give 
some  in  charity,  and  I  have  already  fitted  out  your  entire 
establishment.  You  must  notice  how  I  am  respected  around 
here. 

11  Now,  old  man,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  you  a 
pair  made  to  fit  you  perfectly,  of  the  richest  fabric.  You 
have  only  to  say  the  word." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  my  cure  was  instantaneous  and 
complete. — Tram  la  ted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of 
M.  Champimont  by  H.  Twitchell. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Kubla  Khan. 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree, 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran. 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round ; 
And  there  were  gardens,  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 

Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  ; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 

Infolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 
But  O  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover  I 
A  savage  place  ;  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  ; 
And  from  this  chasm  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething, 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced, 
Amid  whose  swift,  half-intermitted  burst 

Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  bail, 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thrasher's  flail ; 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles    meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 

Through  wood  and  dale,  the  sacred  river  ran — 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean, 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war. 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device — 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  ; 
A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw  ; 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 
Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 
To  such  a  deep  delight  't  would  win  me 

That  with  music  loud  and  long 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air — 
That  sunny  dome  ;  those  caves  of  ice  ; 
All  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry :  Beware,  beware ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair; 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


Hasheesh. 


If  ever  you  should  desire  to  gain 

A  glimpse  of  the  primal  regions  where 

The  vital  tissues  of  the  heart  lie  bare. 
The  intricate  coils  of  Life  are  plain  ; 

If  you  have  strength  enough  to  dare 
The  apocalypse  which  turns  the  brain 

With  too  much  peering  of  mortal  eyes 

Into  the  immortalities ; 
And — stabbed  with  splendors  that  hurt  like  pain — 
Wake  from  the  gorgeous  dream  at  last 

Dogged  by  phantoms  which  cleave  and  cling 

Closer  than  any  living  thing ; 
Haunting  your  future  with  their  past, 

Liming  you  in  a  charmed  ring. 

Cutting  you  with  a  wizard  wing 

Out  from  the  darkness,  till  you  die — 

Eat  of  the  hasheesh,  as  did  I. 

It  was  not  the  drug  of  the  Orient, 

With  which  the  poet  simulates 
A  warmth  in  his  veins  when  the  fires  are  spent, 

A  flight  in  the  blue  when  the  bitter  weights 
Of  the  world  have  broken  his  wings ;  it  was 
More  beautiful,  awful,  terrible  1 
Clothed  on  with  fantasies  which  surpass 

Whatever  is  known  of  heaven  or  hell, 

When,  under  the  touch  of  the  other  spell, 

Back  the  mystical  curtains  roll, 

And  up,  unscreened,  to  the  seeing  soul, 

Past  and  present  and  future  rise, 

Bearing  their  secrets  in  their  eyes. 

She  could  not  help  that  she  distilled 

A  blessed  aroma  all  around  ; 
She  could  not  help  it  that  she  filled 

My  arid  silence  with  cooing  sound  ; 
She  could  not  help  that  her  sweet  face 

Was  as  a  reverential  hymn  ; 
She  could  not  help  that  round  her  place 

Lingered  the  Lord  God's  cherubim. 

Was  it  so  strange  that,  brooding  thus, 

Over  her  saintly  humanhood, 
Deliriums  multitudinous 

Wrought  in  my  pulses  and  my  blood  ? 
That  I  dreamed  dear  dreams  of  a  wedded  wife  ? 

That  some  one  walked  in  my  sleep  by  my  side  ? 
That  I  stood  in  a  tremulous  hush  of  life, 

Content  to  stand  so  until  I  died  ? 
O  the  clear  beneficent  days  1 

O  the  calm  and  reverent  nights  1 
O  the  mornings  of  perfect  praise  t 

O  the  evenings  of  pure  delights  I 
O  the  whispers  in  which  we  talked  I 

O  arch  replies  of  merry  lips  I 
O  the  trances  wherein  we  walked  ! 

And  the  beautiful  fellowships  I 
Spirit  with  spirit  so  ingrooved, 

Sympathies  so  divinely  blent. 

My  blessing  watched  the  flowers  she  loved  ; 

She  made  my  poverty  opulent. 
The  well-pleased  angels  smiting  on 

That  most  ineffable  unison  I 


No  trance  is  lifelong  ;  all  dreams  flee — 

I  am  awake  now  ;  something  cut 
The  paths  of  the  currents  lifting  me. 

And  close  the  inscrutable  blankness  shut 
Down  on  my  Mount  Delectable  ; 

Down  on  my  fields  Elysian  ; 
Down  on  my  Palace  Beautiful ! 

Over  the  Universe  something  ran 
Which  trod  the  gold  and  the  amethyst 

Out  from  the  mornings  and  the  eyes  ; 

Something  withered  the  grass  and  leaves ; 
Out  from  the  vastness  something  hissed  ; 

And  something  within  me  moans  and  grieves. 
Like  a  lost  soul's  wail  for  something  missed. 

—Richard  Realf. 


March  19,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"THE    INIMITABLE    SARAH." 


Bernhardt's  Success  as  an  Actress-Manager — Her  Artistic  Produc- 

duction   of    "  Izeyl  " — Events   in   her  Career — Her 

Eccentricities. 


4  A  fortnight  ago  one  of  our  Paris  correspondents  sent  us 
an  account  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  latest  triumph  in  the  title- 
role  of  "Izeyl,"  the  drama  of  the  Buddhist  Magdalen,  writ- 
ten for  Mme.  Bernhardt  by  Armand  Sylvestre  and  Eugene 
Morand.  "Sibylla"  told  us  the  story  of  the  play,  but  said 
little  of  the  scenic  production,  which  from  various  accounts 
is  of  unusual  magnificence.  Indeed,  Mme.  Bernhardt,  in 
her  capacity  as  manager,  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make 
the  performance  perfect,  and  from  the  spectacular  point  of 
view,  the  piece  is  a  great  success,  while  the  merits  of  the 
acting  appeal  so  much  to  the  audience  that  on  the  first  night's 
representation  in  Paris,  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  recalled  four 
times  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  So  great,  indeed,  has 
proved  the  success  of  the  new  piece  that  an  English  version 
will  probably  be  made  soon  for  the  English  and  American 
stage.  In  mounting  this  spectacular  drama,  Mme.  Bernhardt 
had  very  great  difficulties  to  surmount,  one  of  the  chief  being 
the  smallness  of  the  stage.  This  had  hitherto  been  used  for 
operetta  and  vaudeville,  and  much  ingenuity  and  system  had 
to  be  exercised  before  it  was  made  available  for  the  compli- 
cated and  sumptuous  scenery  used  in  "  IzeyL"  An  incidental 
difficulty  was,  of  course,  the  marshaling  and  arranging  on 
the  small  stage  of  the  large  number  of  persons  composing 
the  crowds  which  add  to  the  illusion  of  the  spectator.  The 
labor  was  immense  ;  for  more  than  ten  days  the  entire  com- 
pany had  to  rehearse  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

One  reason  of  Mme.  Bernhardt's  success,  as  a  writer  in 
the  St.  James's  Gazette  points  out,  is  the  care  with  which 
every  detail,  however  apparently  insignificant,  is  studied  and 
worked  up.  Nothing  connected  with  the  scene  is  too  small 
or  too  trivial  for  this  great  artiste  to  consider  ;  nothing  is 
neglected.  The  dressing  of  the  play,  the  setting  of  the 
scene,  and  the  costumes  of  the  actors  all  occupy  her  atten- 
tion. The  art  of  attitude  and  posing,  the  poetry  of  motion, 
find  in  her  their  most  graceful  and  charming  exponent. 
Her  costumes  are  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and  the  most 
cultivated  taste.  Her  wonderful  knowledge  of  materials, 
her  harmonious  taste  in  drapery,  and  her  movement  and  dis- 
position of  her  lithe  body  are  all  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  study  of  antique  models,  of  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  statues  of  Grecian  art.  All  her  attitudes  have 
something  of  the  statuesque.  In  her  portrayal  of  character, 
she  brings  into  play  every  part  of  the  body. 

To  this  end  she  does  not  cover  and  embarrass  the  body 
with  a  superfluity  of  clothing  or  strangle  it  with  corsets.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  mobility,  the  suppleness,  and  grace 
of  the  woman,  to  enable  the  actress  to  obtain  such  a  mastery 
of  her  parts  and  to  produce  such  an  effect  on  her  audience. 
Many  play-goers  and  lovers  of  opera  will  remember  how 
Mme.  Malibran  struck  out  against  the  tyranny  of  the  corset ; 
but  it  remained  for  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  fully  discard  and  dis- 
credit this  article  in  theatrical  use. 

No  other  actress  has  attained  such  inimitable  originality  in 
her  costumes  as  is  gained  by  Mme.  Bernhardt  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  design  and  the  choice  and  cut  of  the  materials. 
She  puts  intelligence  into  a  costume  and  her  sense  of  art 
into  a  garment.  She  does  not  leave  the  making-up  of  a 
dress  to  the  dressmaker.  She  indicates  the  idea  and  form 
of  the  whole  ;  she  tries  the  dress  on  the  model,  and,  armed 
with  scissors,  cuts  and  rectifies  with  her  own  hands  the  work 
of  the  modiste.  In  order  that  the  garment  may  have  no 
harshness,  that  it  may  lend  itself  to  her  every  movement  and 
fit  close  to  her  person,  she  will  wear  it  for  several  days, 
simply  pinned  together,  and  will  only  allow  it  to  be  sewn 
when  it  has  conformed  to  her  wishes  and  shape.  By  this 
adaptation  of  the  costume  to  the  body,  by  the  elegance  and 
originality  of  her  figure,  she  has  exercised  an  undeniable  in- 
fluence on  contemporary  fashion,  and  has  rescued  it  from  the 
absurd  complications  and  furbelows  of  an  earlier  era  to  a 
purer  and  simpler  taste. 

As  an  instance  of  her  devotion  to  work,  the  following 
characteristic  anecdote  may  be  cited  :  Mme.  Bernhardt 
wished  to  learn  English  previous  to  her  long  tours  in 
America.  She  engaged  a  teacher  of  English  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  and  rapidity  of  her  method  of  teaching. 
When  the  teacher  arrived  to  arrange  the  time  for  the 
lessons,  she  said  :  "  I  have  many  pupils,  and  my  time 
is  much  taken  up.  Would  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  suit 
you?" 

"That's  the  time  when  I  am  resting  or  studying  my 
parts,"  replied  Mme.  Bernhardt 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  professor ;  "  do  you  prefer  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  In  the  afternoons  I  am  at  the  theatre  rehearsing,  and  in 
the  evening  I  am  playing.  But,  as  I  shall  only  want  about 
half  an  hour's  lesson  at  a  time,  will  you  please  give  me  from 
two  o'clock  to  half-past  two  in  the  morning?" 

This  devotion  to  labor,  this  indomitable  patience  and 
perseverance  which  are  of  the  essence  of  her  genius,  will  be 
found  in  every  stage  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  career. 

Besides  being  a  consummate  actress,  Mme.  Bernhardt  has 
considerable  talent  as  a  sculptor.  A  marble  group  entitled 
"Apres  la  Tempete"  and  the  bust  of  Girardin  attracted 
considerable  attention  when  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Salon  some  years  ago,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  "Music" 
from  her  chisel  adorns  the  facade  of  the  New  Opera  House 
at  Monaco.  Her  talent  in  this  direction  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  she  was  commissioned  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  execute  a  bust  of  Felicien  David.  But  not  alone 
as  a  sculptor  does  the  "inimitable  Sarah"  shine  ;  her  versa- 
tility is  shown  by  the  occasional  writing  of  a  book  or  a  play. 
In  1888  she  wrote  a  one-act  drama,  entitled  "  L'Aveu,"  and 
some  years  previously  she  published  an  account  of  the 
ascent  in  a  balloon  she  had  made  in  the  summer  of  1878, 
under  the  title  of  "  In  the  Clouds."     In  addition  to  being 


an  actress,  sculptor,  and  painter,  she  was  for  many  years  the 
regular  art  critic  of  a  daily  paper.  During  her  visit  to  Lon- 
don with  the  company  of  the  Come"die-Francaise,  she  acted 
as  London  correspondent  of  the  Gaulois.  In  recognition  of 
her  great  and  varied  talent,  she  has  had  conferred  on  her 
the  Order  of  the  French  Academy  ;  and  when,  in  1883, 
Mme.  Bernhardt  gave  performances  in  Stockholm  of  "  Fe- 
dora" and  "Pierrot  Assassin,"  King  Oscar,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  every  performance  she  gave,  granted  an  audience  to 
the  actress,  whom  he  decorated  with  a  gold  medal,  sur- 
mounted with  a  crown  of  diamonds,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  "  For  Literature  and  Art" 

In  her  married  life,  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  not  very  happy. 
In  April,  1882,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Wells  Street, 
London,  she  was  married  to  M.  Jacques  Damala,  a  Greek 
gentleman,  who  performed  under  the  name  of  "Jacques 
Darrell."  But  they  did  not  get  on  well  together  ;  in  the 
following  year  they  separated ;  and  before  very  long  M. 
Damala  died.  Of  course,  a  woman  of  such  striking  person- 
ality, genius,  and  originality  as  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  naturally 
of  a  nervous,  high-strung  disposition,  and  many  tales  of  her 
daring  conduct  and  eccentricity  of  behavior  have  been  current 
from  time  to  time.  Of  such  are  the  stories  of  her  occasional 
masculinity  of  action,  as  when  she  horse-whipped,  in  South 
America,  a  manager  who  had  seriously  offended  her,  and  of 
her  having  kept  a  coffin  in  her  bed-chamber  for  a  consider- 
able period. 

From  whatever  standpoint  she  is  approached,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt stands  conspicuous  among  her  contemporaries, 
whether  as  a  woman,  an  actress,  or  as  that  peculiar  product 
of  France — the  "up-to-date"  Parisienne.  Students  of 
heredity  may  find  in  her  an  example  of  the  theory  of  mixed 
parentage  producing  the  cleverest  offspring  ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  owes  much  of  her  distin- 
guished and  varied  talents  and  peculiar  force  of  character 
to  her  international  origin.  She  was  born  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1844,  her  father  being  a  French  lawyer  and  her  mother 
a  Dutch  Jewess,  at  whose  father's  house  in  Amsterdam  the 
young  Sarah — or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  young  Rosine,  for 
Sarah  is  an  assumed  name — spent  a  great  part  of  her  early 
life.  She  was  baptized  and  educated  at  the  Convent  of 
"  Grand  Champ,"  Versailles.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
she  was  entered  by  her  mother  as  a  pupil  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  studied  under  MM.  Provost  and  Samson. 
After  some  three  years'  study  the  youthful  aspirant  to  his- 
trionic fame  obtained,  in  1S61,  the  second  prize  for  tragedy  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  she  won  the  second  prize  for 
comedy.  This  gave  her  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  famous 
body  of  actors  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the 
Theatre  Francais.  Of  this  privilege  she  speedily  availed 
herself,  and  duly  appeared  at  the  theatre  in  small  parts,  in 
Racine's  "  Iphigenie,"  and  in  the  "Valerie"  of  Eugene 
Scribe.  However,  she  did  not  achieve  the  success  which 
her  distinction  at  the  Conservatoire  seemed  to  warrant 
her  friends  in  expecting ;  she  made  no  impression  and  soon 
left  the  theatre.  From  the  Theatre  Francais  she  went  to  the 
Gymnase,  where  she  played  in  burlesque,  but  met  with  an 
even  worse  reception.  Discouraged  and  discomfited,  the 
young  actress  sought  relief  and  rest  in  a  holiday  trip  to 
Spain.  On  her  return  she  appeared  under  a  pseudonym  at 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin  Theatre,  where  she  played  very  small 
parts,  even  singing  in  the  chorus.  But  meanwhile,  nothing 
daunted  by  her  want  of  success,  she  studied  and  worked, 
and,  in  1S67,  she  obtained  an  engagement  (through  M. 
Duquesne)  at  the  Odeon,  where  she  played  the  part  of 
Armande  in  "  Les  Femmes  Savantes."  She  afterward  suc- 
ceeded in  a  small  part  at  the  same  theatre  in  Racine's 
"  Athalie." 

The  first  real  triumph  of  the  actress  who  was  destined  to 
rise  to  the  very  top  of  her  profession  was  as  Anna  Danby  in 
"  Kean,"  in  1868.  This  success  was  followed  by  her  Cor- 
delia in  a  French  version  of  "  King  Lear."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1869,  after  several  years  of  hard  work,  that  Sarah 
Bernhardt  made  her  great  hit,  in  the  part  of  Zanetto,  in 
CoppeVs  "  Passant."  All  Paris  was  electrified,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  she  found  herself  famous.  In  "  Ruy 
Bias "  she  played  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
showed  herself  to  be  a  really  great  artiste.  Victor  Hugo 
declared  that  she  realized  the  type  of  which  he  had  dreamed 
for  Dona  Maria.  Her  marked  success  in  "Ruy  Bias"  led 
to  her  being  recalled  to  the  Theatre  Francais,  where  she 
showed  her  higher  dramatic  power  in  Andromaque  and 
Junie.  When  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  her  his- 
trionic labors  were  suspended,  and,  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
she  served  as  a  nurse  in  the  Comedie  Ambulance  with  the 
French  army,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  "Socie'te 
pour  1' Encouragement  du  Bien."  She  made  her  second 
debut  at  the  Comedie- Francaise  in  1872,  and  subsequently 
appeared  at  that  theatre  in  many  parts,  steadily  working  her 
way  up  to  the  position  of  an  actress  of  the  first  order.  In 
",Le  Sphinx"  she  won  great  applause,  and  as  Dona  Sol,  in 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Hernani,"  she  achieved  one  of  her  greatest 
creations.  In  this  splendid  part,  Mile.  Bernhardt  ren- 
dered to  perfection  the  aristocratic  daughter  of  Spain — 
ardent  and  caressing,  full  of  grace,  sentiment,  passion,  and 
devotion.  In  1879  she  visited  London  in  company  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Comedie-Francaise.  Her  first 
appearance  before  an  English  audience  was — strange  enough 
— as  Mrs.  Clarkson  in  "  L'Etrangere."  In  the  following 
year  she  returned  alone  to  London,  M.  Coquelin,  who  was 
expected  to  accompany  her,  being  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  his  tenure  at  the  Theatre  Francais. 

About  this  time  Mile.  Bernhardt  severed  her  connection 
with  the  famous  theatre,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  costs  and  damages  for  her  breach  of  en- 
gagement. In  June,  1881,  she  again  appeared  in  London  in 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  "  for  a  short  season,  and  she  after- 
ward made  a  tour  in  the  United  States.  She  revisited  Lon- 
don in  1885,  and  has  since  extended  the  theatre  of  her 
triumphs  from  Russia  to  South  America.  She  has  now 
reached  a  position  where  she  has  her  own  theatre  and  is  her 
own  manager,  and  it  is  improbable  that  she  will  stir  out  of 
Paris  for  some  years. 


THE    GLASS    OF    FASHION. 


Our  Correspondent  tells  Us  what  Men    will   Wear  in  London— The 

Fashions   of   1830   Revived— Bell-Crowned   Hats, 

Stocks,  and  Peg-Top  Trousers. 


For  vagaries  of  fashion,  the  London  season  of  1 S94  prom- 
ises to  eclipse  any  year  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  us. 
To  begin  with,  we  are  told  that  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of 
the  stock.  With  this,  the  great-grandsons  of  the  men  of 
fashion,  who  in  1830  wore  the  same,  will  attire  themselves 
in  a  frock-coat,  with  a  velvet  collar  and  tight  sleeves  button- 
ing at  the  wrist.  The  coat  will  have  a  short  waist,  which 
will  make  its  long  tails  look  even  longer,  and  will  be  cut  to 
button  so  very  low  in  front  as  to  exhibit  not  only  the  collar, 
but  a  button  or  two  of  the  white  waistcoat  underneath. 
Beneath  this  will  appear  the  frill  or  plaits  of  an  elaborate 
shirt-front  A  bell-crowned  hat  with  a  curled  brim  will  top 
the  wearer's  head,  while  his  trousers  will  be  shaped  to  his 
leg  a  la  militaire,  a  tendency  to  which  has  begun  to  show 
itself  already.  What  the  foot-gear  will  be  is  yet  unsettled, 
although  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  next  London 
season  will  have  its  ultra-fashionable  men  wearing,  on  dry 
days,  the  low-down  pumps,  now  completely  gone  out,  for 
evening-dress,  and  patent-leather  Wellington,  or  even 
Hessian,  boots  on  wet  or  damp  days. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  his  long  reign  of  fashion-setter  can  the 
Prince  of  Wales  be  able  to  claim  the  position  of  pioneer  so 
clearly  as  in  this  get-up,  especially  as  regards  the  hat.  His 
long-continued  preference  for  the  frock-coat  is  too  well  known 
to  make  any  reference  to  it  here  necessary.  Unless  made 
by  the  best  tailors,  it  is  as  hideous  and  unbecoming  a  garment 
as  a  man  could  put  on.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  too  much 
cloth  in  any  one  spot  ruins  it  quite.  And  yet  it  must  not  be 
skimpy,  or  drag  at  the  seams  when  buttoned,  or  hang  with 
the  faintest  wrinkle  when  unbuttoned.  It  should  in  reality 
be  tight  in  its  fit  without  appearing  to  be.  No  coat  on  earth 
so  much  requires  a  good  figure  in  the  wearer.  Then,  how 
about  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  you  will  ask.  Call  his  a  good 
figure  ?  No,  certainly  not.  His  well-known  nickname  of 
"Tummy"  proves  the  negative.  Few  men  have  a  worse 
figure,  perhaps,  yet  he  always  looks  well  in  a  frock-coat 
But  he  has  Poole  for  his  tailor,  and  what  Poole  makes  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  look  well  on  Punch  himself. 

Whether  his  royal  highness  is  going  to  the  extreme  of  the 
new  fashion  remains  to  be  seen.  He  is  no  doubt  beginning 
to  lose  his  grip  as  a  leader.  Men  about  town  are  beginning 
to  invent  fashions  for  themselves  without  first  waiting  to  see 
them  on  the  prince.  Poor  "  Tummy  "  is  getting  old,  and  no 
doubt  feels  himself  growing  slack  in  the  requisite  energy  to 
impart  chic  to  everything  new.  It  is  true  one  hears  that  he 
is  again  exercising  his  mind  over  a  new  kind  of  dress-suit 
This  is  to  have  as  its  chief  distinguishing  feature  knee- 
breeches  instead  of  trousers.  He  is  said  lately  to  have  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  wearing  such  "  small  clothes "  as 
an  experiment  This,  however,  sounds  rather  passi.  Years 
ago  he  was  accredited  with  advocating  knee-breeches  and 
silk  stockings  for  evening-dress.  Yet  I  have  never  heard  of 
his  appearing  in  them.  The  colored  dress-coat,  however, 
does  seem  to  be  more  like  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near 
future.  Plum  color  would  seem  to  be  the  favorite  tint, 
although  there  are  as  many  as  sixteen  different  shades  among 
the  cloths  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of  tailors  for  their 
customers'  selection.  Sky-blue  and  dark  cardinal  are  among 
the  most  marked  divergences  from  the  sombre  hue  we  are 
now  (and  have  for  so  long  been)  accustomed  to  see  on  men 
in  ball-rooms.  Doubtless  the  becomingness  of  the  scarlet 
dress-coats  worn  by  hunting  men  at  hunt  balls  has  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  starting  the  fad. 

As  for  the  hat  which  is  to  go  with  the  1830  frock-coat  and 
stock,  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  take  some  credit  for  it  He 
has  not  exactly  set  the  fashion  for  it,  but  through  all  the 
changes  which  London  hatters  have  imparted  to  the  tall  hat, 
the  prince  has  steadfastly  stuck  to  the  deep  bell-crown  for 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  So  that  fashion  has  actually 
come  back  to  him  again.  One  thing  about  the  hat  of  the 
near  future  is  that  the  cloth  band  so  long  fashionable  must 
give  way  to  one  of  ribbed  galloon.  White  gloves  with 
black  stitching  are  to  be  the  correct  thing  for  day  wear,  and 
seal  rings  on  watch-chains  are  no  longer  regarded  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  an  'Arry  on  a  bank  holiday.  Crimson  satin  is 
the  latest  color  for  a  scarf.  The  reign  of  heliotrope  is  over. 
Then,  again,  the  morning-coat  of  the  immediate  future  is 
to  be  a  revival  of  a  fashion  I  well  remember  away  back  in 
'64  or  thereabouts.  Instead  of  buttoning  up  high,  the 
collar  is  to  roll  back  as  far  as  it  can  go,  and  be  faced  with 
silk  like  a  dress-coat.  One  button  and  button-hole  meet  at 
the  waist  but  never  join,  so  that  above  and  below  the 
double-breasted  waistcoat  comes  into  sight,  and  behind  it 
again  is  the  filled  or  plaited  shirt  front,  stick-up  collar,  and 
made-up  stock.  That  execrable  garment,  the  frock-over- 
coat, which  gives  young  men  the  look  of  having  put  on  a 
female  dressing-gown  by  mistake,  is  getting  shorter.  Which 
means  that  it  does  not  drag  on  the  ground  any  more,  like  a 
court  train.  It  is  curious  to  watch  all  these  budding  and 
waning  whims.  For  example,  what  has  become  of  the 
covert-coat,  and  the  knickerbocker,  and  the  Tam  O'Shanter? 
Time  was  when  the  covert-coat  only  meant  what  its  name 
implies.  It  was  a  covert-coat — that  is,  it  was  worn  by  hunt- 
ing-men over  their  "pinks"  when  riding  to  covert  on  a  cold, 
raw  morning.  It  is  so  worn  still.  But  its  field  of  fashion 
has  long  since  exhausted  middle-class  society  as  a  style  of 
common,  every-day  summer  overcoat,  and  has  reached  the 
tradesmen.  As  for  knickerbockers — well,  of  course,  they  were 
originally  used  by  men  out  shooting  and  by  certain  members 
of  the  landed  gentry  and  their  sons  when  walking  over  the 
fields,  meadows,  and  woods  of  their  estates.  Now  it  is  hard 
to  say  who  does  not  sport  knickerbockers.  I  have  lately 
seen  a  young  solicitor  going  to  his  office  dressed  in  a 
knickerbocker  suit.  Shades  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
what  are  we  getting  to  !  Cc 

London,  February  24,  1S94. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"A  Yellow  Aster,"  by  "Iota,"  a  new  writer,  will 
be  published  in  this  country  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  story  has  received  almost  unqualified  praise 
from  the  English  critical  journals,  notably  the 
Athensum.  The  Critic's  London  correspondent 
writes  of  it:  "The  first  definite  report  fixes  the 
author  as  the  wife  of  a  retired  Australian  doctor,  an 
Irishwoman  by  birth,  and  Mrs.  Caffye  by  name." 

The  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  is  about  to  publish  her  first 
book.  It  is  to  be  called  "  The  Fairest  of  the  Fair," 
and  is  to  contain  a  record  of  her  experiences  in 
Chicago  last  summer. 

"  The  Heavenly  Twins  "  is  in  its  twenty-third  thou- 
sand in  England.  There  have  been  six  three-volume 
editions. 

Verestchagin  has  written  a  new  story,  "  The  War 
Correspondent,"  dealing  with  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877-8,  and  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  is  trans- 
lating it  into  English.  It  is  as  ghastly  as  many  of 
the  author's  paintings. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  says  that  he  is  satisfied 
to  make  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  with  his  pen. 

Episodes  of  life  in  the  West  Indies  will  be  found 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Pseudonym  Li- 
brary, "A  Study  in  Color."  It  is  a  story  about  the 
negroes  of  that  region  ;  and  even  the  publisher  does 
not  know  the  author. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  issue  next  month  an 
English  translation  of  Baron  Claude-Francois  de 
M6n6val's  "  Memoires  Pour  Servir  a  l'Histoire  de 
Napoleon  Ier,  1802-1815,"  a  work  written  about 
fifty  years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  Napo- 
leon's private  secretaries,  which  has  now  been  re- 
vised by  his  grandson,  and  will  be  issued  simulta- 
neously in  England,  France,  and  America.  The 
book  covers  much  ground  wholly  unexplored  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  biographers  of  Napoleon. 
Menevai  was  constantly  about  his  great  chief,  and 
has  taken  note  of  many  details  of  his  private  life 
and  personal  habits. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  forthcoming  volume,  "Astro- 
phel,"  will  contain  a  number  of  memorial  verses  on 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Pnilip  Bourke  Marston, 
Richard  Burton,  and  others. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant's  new  novel  is  to  be  called 
"  The  Inquest  of  Ages."  It  is  a  story  of  modern 
English  life.  A  newspaper  paragraph  to  the  effect 
that  the  author  was  having  difficulty  in  finding  a 
good  tale  brought  various  suggestions  from  strangers. 
Among  them  was  a  long  list  of  titles  from  a  person 
who  had  no  idea  what  the  book  was  about,  any  one 
of  them  being  offered  at  ten  dollars. 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  the  "poet  laureate"  of 
Alabama,  lives  in  a  quaint  home  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tuscaloosa.  He  is  handsome,  genial,  and  brilliant, 
a  medical  graduate,  though  be  does  not  practice,  a 
good  pianist,  a  fine  singer,  and  an  entertaining 
talker. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barries  recent  statement  that  R.  L. 
Stevenson  is  engaged  on  three  Scotch  novels  is  de- 
clared to  be  literally  correct,  but  the  Glasgow  Herald 
says : 

"  It  should  be  added  that  they  have  been  in  hand  more 
or  less  for  something  like  two  years,  Mr.  Stevenson's  method 
of  working  being  to  keep  several  books  going  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  even  the  first  of  these 
novels  will  appear  within  a  year  hence,  and  it  will  certainly 
be  a  matter  of  years  before  the  other  two  see  the  light. 
The  recently  published  '  Catriona  *  was  six  years  in  prepara- 
tion. The  short  story  entitled  *  The  Ebb  Tide,' just  con- 
cluded in  serial  form,  took  three  years  to  complete.  The 
assumption,  therefore,  tbat  Mr.  Stevenson  is  about  to  enter 
on  a  period  of  'pot-boiling'  activity  is  purely  gratuitous, 
and  painful  to  those  of  his  friends  who  are  aware  of  the 
conscientious  labor  bestowed  upon  his  works.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Stevenson  announces  a  complete  cessation  from 
literary  effort  of  any  kind  for  six  months." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  having  finished  her  book,  is 
suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion,  for  when  at  work 
she  never  spares  herself.  She  has  gone  to  the  Con- 
tinent to  travel  for  two  months. 

The  Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library  will 
shortly  receive  what  must  prove  very  popular  addi- 
tions in  Dorothea  Gerard's  "  Lot  13  "  ;  Sarah  Grand's 
"Our  Manifold  Nature,  a  collection  of  short 
stories  "  ;  Rboda  Broughton's  "  A  Beginner"  ; 
Maxwell  Gray's  "A  Costly  Freak";  and  Gilbert 
Parker's  "The  Trespasser." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says  that  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling is  to  re-visit  England  this  month,  and  adds  "  he 
is  credited  with  an  intention  to  connect  himself  with 
the  management  of  a  new  periodical  in  the  capacity 
of  editor."  The  New  York  Tribune,  however,  says 
Kipling  is  in  Bermuda, 

Twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  few  copies  of  Mr, 
Ruskin's  books  on  economics  were  sold  ;  now  the 
sale  is  very  large,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

What  a  grotesque  commentary  on  the  foolishness 
of  Tolstoi  s  theories  (exclaims  the  New  York  Tribune) 
is  the  outcome  of  his  refusal  to  copyright  his  books  I 
No  reader  gets  the  volumes  a  penny  cheaper,  the 
sales  going  merely  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  pub- 
lisher. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  press  "  Memoirs  of 

i    L.   Youmans,"   by  John   Fiske,   who   will 

1.  an  appreciative  biographer  of  the  founder  of 


the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the  originator  of  the 
International  Scientific  Series,  and  the  introducer  of 
Spencer,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  others  to  an  Ameri- 
can audience  ;  "  Symbolic  Education,"  by  Susan  E. 
Blow,  a  book  for  mothers  as  well  as  teachers  ;  and 
"  Aphorisms  from  the  Writings  of  Herbert  Spencer," 
selected  and  arranged  by  Julia  Raymond  Gingell. 

William  Watson,  the  poet,  is  again  ill,  and  rather 
seriously  so. 

The  series  of  clever  literary  studies  in  dialogue 
form  which  have  been  appearing  in  Life  over  the 
sigoature  oF  "  Droch,"  the  pen  name  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  assistant  editor  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  is 
to  be  published  this  spring  in  book-form.  The 
original  illustrations  by  Herford  and  Attwood  will  be 
used. 

A  New  History  of  Spain. 
One  of  the  striking  books  recently  coming  from 
the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers  is  "A  Child's  His- 
tory of  Spain,"  by  John  Bonner.  This  volume  is 
uniform  with  the  "  Child's  History  of  France,"  and 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  "  Child's  Histories  of  Rome 
and  Greece,"  by  the  same  author.  The  design  has 
evidently  been  to  eliminate  from  the  histories  of 
these  nations  all  that  is  dry  and  dull,  and  to  present 
in  a  graphic,  lively  style  the  romantic  incidents  and 
dramatic  characters  of  the  times  which  are  de- 
scribed. The  books  are  entitled  Child's  Histories, 
probably  because  the  first  of  the  series  was  modeled 
upon  Charles  Dickens's  "Child's  History  of  Eng- 
land "  ;  but  they  are  really  intended  for  young 
people  who  have  left  school,  and  they  can  be  read 
by  adults  with  enjoyment.  The  Messrs.  Harper 
have  brought  out  this  last  history  in  artistic  style. 
It  is  profusely  adorned  with  fine  illustrations,  and  is 
printed  in  such  perfect  taste  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  beautiful  book.  An  extract  or  two  will 
show  Row  the  author  has  carried  out  his  purpose. 

Speaking  of  Leovigild,  and  the  quarrels  between 
Catholic  and  Arian,  he  says  : 

"  He  had  a  wife  whose  name  was  Goswinda,  and  whose 
temper  was  hot.  She  was  an  Arian.  Her  son  married  a 
French  princess  named  Ingunda,  who  was  a  Catholic. 
Goswinda  ordered  her  daughter-in-law  to  become  an  Arian  ; 
Ingunda,  who  was  seventeen,  respectfully  declined  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  Thereupon  the  mother-in-law  seized 
her  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  threw  her  down,  trampled  on 
her,  and  held  her  in  the  water  while  she  was  baptized  by 
an  Arian  priest.  In  those  days  such  pleasantnesses  were 
not  unusual  at  courts." 

Of  the  Caliph  Hisham ,  who  was  dethroned,  he  says: 

"  He  was  dragged  from  his  throne  by  guards  and  thrust 
into  a  dark  dungeon  under  the  mosque  with  his  wives  and 
his  only  child.  Sometimes  the  jailers  forgot  to  bring  him 
food.  When  the  council  decided  what  should  be  done  with 
him,  their  messenger  found  him  clasping  his  little  child  to 
his  breast,  with  his  wives  in  rags  shivering  of  cold  by  his 
side.  At  sight  of  the  jailers,  he  begged  piteously  for  food. 
Food  was  brought,  and  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  be  shut 
up  ift  a  fortress  in  the  mountains.  He  made  no  objection. 
1  But  I  hope,"  he  said,  'that  there  will  be  a  window,  or, 
at  least,  a  candle  in  the  prison.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  in  the 
dark.'  " 

When  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  was  be- 
sieged in  Alhama,  the  Moors  cut  off  the  water  sup- 
ply, and  the  Christians  began  to  die  of  thirst.  The 
author  writes : 

"  Muley  Abul  Hassan  stroked  his  white  beard  and  feasted 
his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  doomed  Christians  on  the 
battlements.  There  was  but  one  man  who  could  save 
them.  That  was  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  he  was 
at  deadly  feud  with  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  When  the 
duke  heard  of  his  trouble,  he  said  it  was  no  concern  of  his. 
But  when  the  wife  of  the  marquis  fell  at  his  feet,  with  tears 
flowing  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  besought  him,  in  a 
■voice  broken  by  sobs,  for  the  sake  of  honor  and  knightly 
chivalry,  not  to  allow  her  noble  husband  to  be  butchered  by 
the  infidel,  the  duke,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  bade  his  squire 
blow  the  war-bugle  and  keep  on  blowing  it  so  long  as  he 
had  a  breath  in  his  body.  He  marched  out  of  Seville  with 
fifty  thousand  fighting  men.  King  Ferdinaod  sent  orders 
to  him  to  await  his  coming.  But  the  duke  answered  that 
his  personal  enemy  was  dying  of  thirst  and  that  he  would 
not  tarry  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute  for  king  or  devil." 

So  the  marquis  was  saved.  Before  the  fall  of 
Malaga,  Hamet  el  Zegri  made  a  sally,  and  attacked 
the  Spanish  army : 

"One  Zenete  led  the  advance.  He  broke  into  a  house 
which  was  occupied  by  Spanish  officers,  and  in  a  room  in 
that  house  he  found  three  Spanish  boys  sleeping.  He 
struck  them  sharply  with  the  fiat  of  his  sword,  and  cried: 

1 ' '  Away  to  your  mothers,  brats  ! ' 

" '  Why,'  asked  a  Moorish  officer,  '  do  you  not  kill  the 
Christian  dogs?' 

"  '  Because.'  said  Zenete,  '  I  see  no  beards  on  their 
faces.' 

"  This  was  accounted  so  chivalrous  an  act  that,  when  all 
his  comrades  were  sold  into  slavery,  Zenete  was  forgiven 
and  set  free." 

Of  the  last  days  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the 
author  writes : 

"  King  Charles  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  devil  inside 
him  which  gave  him  excruciating  pain,  and  the  priests  ex- 
orcised him  with  holy  water,  relics,  and  powerful  preach- 
ing. The  poor  sick  man  was  set  on  a  soul,  and  a  loud- 
voiced  monk  bellowed  at  him  : 

"  '  Come  out,  Beelzebub  !  Avaunt,  Salthanas  !  Aha  ! 
'Tis  thou,  Rebul  !  Come  out,  ihou  villain,  Abaddon! 
Ha!  Belial,  thou  knave!  Thou  canst  hear  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  eh?     I  exorcise  thee  !  * 

"While  he  thus  roared,  the  monk  would  splash  the  king's 
face  with  holy  water,  and  shake  him  violently  as  though 
there  was  really  some  creature  in  his  body  who  had  to  be 
shaken  out  of  his  mouth.  You  will  be  less  surprised  than 
the  monks  were  diat  these  remedies  did  not  do  the  king  the 
least  good,  but  made  him  more  nervous  than  ever.  He 
went  to  the  Escurial,  where  the  bodies  of  his  ancestors  lay, 
and  down  into  the  dark  and  damp  chamber  of  death,  where 
the  great  black  crucifix  stood,  where  spiders  built  their 
webs  and  bats  flew  whirring  from  air-hole  to  air-hole,  and 
he  gazed  on  the  faces  of  the  dead.  Some  were  falling  into 
dust,  but  the  face  of  his  first  wife,  Marie  Louise,  whom  he 
had  dearly  loved,  was  mild  and  tranquil.  He  shrieked 
'  Marie,  I  will  soon  be  with  thee  ! '  and  rushed  out  of  the 
vault,  quite  mad." 

The  book  is  made  up  of  such  graphic  pictures. 
The  author  hopes  to  follow  it  up  with  "  Child's  His- 
tories of  Italy  and  Germany." 

For  sale  at  the  bookstores  ;  price,  $2.00. 

New    Publications. 

"  Waring's  Peril"  is  the  latest  of  Captain  Charles 

King's  novels.     Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  a  tale  of 

American  army  life,  with  romance  and  adventure 

mingled  in  proper  proportions.      Published  by  the 


J,  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  Hawaiian  Life  ;  or,  Lazy  Letters  from  Low  Lati- 
tudes," by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  and  "On  a 
Margin  :  A  Story  of  These  Times,"  by  Julius  Cham- 
bers, have  been  published  in  paper  covers  by  F.  T. 
Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

Howard  Pole's  story  of  "  The  Rose  of  Paradise," 
in  which  he  details  the  adventures  of  Captain  John 
Mackra  "  in  connection  with  the  famous  pirate,  Ed- 
ward England,  in  the  year  1720,  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,"  has  been  re-issued  as  the  fourth  number 
of  Harper's  Quarterly.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Penshurst  Castle,"  by  Emma  Marshall,  is  an  his- 
torical novel  which  has  Sir  Philip  Sidney  for  its  cen- 
tral figure.  The  story  is  entertaining  and  well  con- 
structed, but  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  fidelity  to  history  with  which  the  author  has  made 
to  live  again  "  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 
Published  by-  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
$1.50- 

"In  Exile  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  contains  half  a  dozen  tales  of  the  West  and 
East.  The  "exiles"  of  the  initial  story  are  a  little 
school-teacher  from  Connecticut  and  a  civil  engineer 
from  Massachusetts,  who  are  brought  together  in  a 
mining-camp  in  California  and,  of  course,  fall  in 
love.  The  other  tales  are  "  Friend  Barton's  '  Con- 
cern,  The  Story  of  the  Alcazar,"  "  A  Cloud  on 

the  Mountain,"  "  The  Rapture  of  Hetty,"  and  "  The 
Watchman."  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Charles  Montague,  a  wide  traveler,  a  mighty 
hunter,  and  a  pleasant  narrator,  has  made  a  very 
readable  book  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Nomad  ;  or,  Sport 
and  Strife."  It  contains  ten  stories  extracted  from 
his  diary,  treated  solely  as  stories  and,  therefore, 
denuded  of  the  dry  details  of  unimportant  incidents 
that  generally  cumber  books  of  travel.  The  scene 
of  most  of  tbem  is  laid  in  Africa,  where  Mr. 
Montague  has  bagged  many  varieties  of  game,  great 
and  small,  and  some  take  the  reader  among  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  eighth  part  of  "The  Book  of  the  Fair,"  by 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  contains  portions  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters,  in  which  are 
described  foreign  exhibits,  the  contents  of  the 
Women's,  Children's,  and  Government  Buildings, 
and  the  machinery.  The  forty  pages  of  text  and 
pictures  which  constitute  each  part  are  full  of  inter- 
est to  those  who  did,  as  well  as  to  those  who  did 
not,  visit  the  fair,  and  the  twenty-five  parts  which 
will  complete  the  book  will  make  a  very  handsome 
and  thorough  record  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Published  by  the  Bancroft  Company,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"  A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer,"  by  John  Reid,  is  a 
much  less  prosaic  book  than  its  title  might  suggest. 
It  contains  a  score  of  sketches,  almost  stories,  made 
up  of  the  incidents  of  a  lad's  career.  The  first  is  a 
study  of  his  father,  a  fugitive  from  the  law,  if  not 
from  justice.  Then  follows  "A  Man's  Wife  and 
Me,"  in  which  he  describes  a  boy's  passion  for  a 
woman  several  years  his  senior.  Others  are  "  I 
Marry  in  Haste,"  "  '  Daring'  a  God,"  "  The  Glee  of 
Death,"  "My  Other  World,"  "Two  Dead  Rats," 
and  "  The  Light  Steadies."  They  are  all  entertain- 
ing in  manner  and  frequently  reveal  a  charming 
poetic  fancy.  Published  by  the  Anglo -American 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 


A  remarkable  case  of  petrifaction  was  discovered 
when  the  body  of  Solomon  Krepps  was  exhumed  in 
Taylor's  Cemetery,  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  for  re- 
moval to  another  grave-yard.  It  is  supposed  that 
water  percolating  through  limestone  had  kept  the 
body  covered  with  a  calcareous  solution.  The 
clothing  was  found  well  preserved,  although  the 
burial  took  place  eight  years  ago.  The  hair  and 
beard  were  crisp,  and  felt  like  threads  of  glass.  The 
body  was  entirely  turned  to  stone,  and  so  hard  that 
smart  blows  with  a  pick  made  no  impression. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors—World's  Fair. 
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MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 
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THE  PROCTER   &  GAMBLE   CO.,  CIN'TT. 


The  Question  of  the  Dav: 

"Have     you    read     *A 

Gentleman      of 

France ' ?  " 

If  you   have  not,  then  you 
have  a  treat  in  store.     Forego 
the  theatre  or  club  for  one  even- 
ing and  devote  it  to  that  inter- 
esting tale  of  the  stirring  times 
of    Henry   of    Navarre.     You 
will    live    in    another  century. 
The  book  is  for  sale  at 
ROBERTSON'S, 
126  Post  St. 

The  price  is  $1.25. 

D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Science  and  Christian 
Tradition. 

By     Thomas    H.    Huxley.      The    fifth    volume 
of    the    author's    Collected    Essays.      i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 
Contents. — Prologue.     Scientific  and  Pseudo- 
Scientific  Realism.     Science  and  Pseudo-Science. 
An   Episcopal  Trilogy.    The  Value  of  Witness  to 
the  Miraculous.     Possibilities  and  Impossibilities. 
Agnosticism.      Agnosticism:     A    Rejoinder.      Ag- 
nosticism  and   Christianity.     The   Keepers  of   the 
Herd  of   Swine.    Illustrations  of    Mr.  Gladstone's 
Controversial  Methods. 

The  Fauna  of  the  Deep  Sea. 

By    Sydney    J.    Hickson,    M.    A.,    Fellow    of 
Downing    College,   Cambridge.      A    new    vol- 
ume   in    the    Modern    Science    Series,   edited 
by    Sir    John    Lubbock,    Bart.      With    23 
Illustrations.     i2tno.    Cloth,  $1.00. 
"  Our  present-day  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  and  the  animals  that  dwell 
there  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  ...  It  is  the  object 
of  this  little  book  to  bring  together  in  a  small  compass  some 
of  the  more  important  facts  and  considerations,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  do  not  possess  a  specialist's  knowledge  of  genera 
and  species." — From  the  Preface. 

A  Ward  in  Chancery. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander,  author   of  "The  Wooing 

o't,"  "  For  his  Sake,"  etc.     No.   134,  Town 

and     Country     Library.       i2tno.       Paper,    50 

cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  author  of    "The   Wooing  o't,"   needs  no 

introduction  to  American  readers.     In  her  new  book 

she  offers  a  most  sympathetic  study  of  a  woman's 

character,  with  a  picture  of  an  unconventional  hero, 

the  whole  forming  a  story  of  sustained  interest  and 

merit. 

Benefits  Forgot. 

By    Wolcott    Balestier,  author  of   "  Reffey," 
"A    Common    Story,"    etc.       i2mo.      Cloth, 
$1.50. 
This  is    the  story   which    attracted    such   wide- 
spread attention  during  its  recent  publication  in  the 
Century.     It  is  a  novel  of  American  life,  combining 
a  command  of  incident  and  movement  with  a  rare 
power  of  analysis  and  observation. 

The  Mentor: 

A  Little  Book  for  the  Guidance  of  such  Men 
and  Boys  as  would  Appear  to  Advantage  in 
the  Society  of  Persons  of  the  Better  Sort. 
By  Alfred  Ayres,  author  of  "The  Or- 
thoe'pist,"  "The  Verbalist,"  etc.  New  and 
revised  edition.     i8mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  nw.il  c 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &   CO., 

it  3.  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Tall  maidens  are  a  phenomenon  of  modern  times 
in  America  and  England.  At  the  sea-beach,  at  balls, 
and  at  church,  wherever  the  young  people  belong- 
ing to  families  in  easy  circumstances  congregate,  the 
young  women  seem  to  have  taken  inches  to  them- 
selves by  comparison  with  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers when  the  latter  were  young.  The  men  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  the  same  advance  in 
height,  although  it  is  often  said  that  the  average 
modern  man,  judged  by  the  clothes  and  armor  of 
bygone  centuries,  is  considerably  larger  in  every 
way.  The  size  of  women  is,  perhaps,  related  to  this 
alleged  increase  of  the  men  in  bulk  and  height,  but 
a  more  reasonable  guess  (says  the  New  York  Times) 
is  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
present  century  in  the  care  for  female  children  with 
respect  to  food,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air.  Along  with 
saner  views  of  health  has  gone  a  gradual  pushing 
back  of  the  average  age  for  marriage  from  the  teens 
to  the  twenties  for  women,  and  from  the  twenties 
to  the  thirties  for  men.  Perhaps  this  has  something 
to  do  with  the  stronger  constitutions  that  appear  to 
be  the  lot  of  modern  young  women,  they  being  the 
children  of  stronger,  more  mature  parents.  But  the 
factors  probably  most  potent  are  better  food  and 
hygiene  in  youth,  more  exercise  in  girlhood. 
While  our  college  boys  have  been  overdoing  exercise 
in  a  grievous  way,  our  college  girls  and  the  young 
women  of  our  big  cities  have  been  taking  just  about 
the  proper  amount  of  exercise  for  good  effect ;  at 
least  many  thousands  have  done  so.  At  one 
woman's  college,  boating  is  carried  on  in  the  most 
sensible  fashion.  There  are  no  races,  no  crews  that 
train,  no  cracks.  Almost  all  the  girls  row,  so  that 
the  entire  college  gets  exercise  on  the  water,  instead 
of  a  mere  fraction  of  each  class,  as  it  is  among  the 
college  boys.  In  cities,  the  exercise  for  women  latest 
to  come,  but  perhaps  the  one  destined  to  remain 
longest,  is  fencing.  Many  American  cities  have  es- 
tablished clubs  of  men  and  women,  in  which  the 
latter  get  their  exercise  on  the  same  floors  and  from 
the  same  teachers,  but  at  different  times  of  the  day. 
The  Paris  Figaro  announces  that  a  similar  club  has 
been  founded  in  Paris,  also  a  second,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  women  who  fence.  There  is  no  place 
like  Paris  for  prejudices  that  debar  young  women  of 
good  family  and  careful  bringing  up  from  following 
the  lead  of  their  brothers  in  athletics.  Yet  the  cycle 
has  become  a  passion  with  thousands  of  people  of 
refinement  in  France,  and  their  daughters  are  being 
allowed  to  push  the  merry  wheel.  Hitherto  fencing 
has  been  confined  to  the  private  study  room  for 
girls  ;  only  actresses  were  known  by  the  public  to 
take  fencing-lessons.  Now  it  has,  been  realized  that 
fencing  in  a  properly  guarded  club  is  more  healthful 
and  less  public  than  tennis,  rowing,  or  cycling. 


At  a  large  dinner-party  recently  given  in  Chicago 
by  a  very  rich  man,  not  possessed  of  a  very  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  conventionalties  of  the  great 
world,  a  German  nobleman  (says  the  New  York 
Sun)  was  requested  to  take  a  lower  seat  at  the 
festive  board  instead  of  occupying  the  place  of 
honor  at  the  right  of  his  hostess,  to  which  he  thought 
himself  entitled.  Turning  to  the  lady  who  sat  be- 
side him,  he  remarked,  with  some  asperity:  "No 
attempt,  I  suppose,  is  made  to  observe  an  order  of 
precedence  in  your  city.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
done,  as  the  standard  could  only  be  the  bank  ac- 
count, and  that  is  so  very  shifting."  "  Why,  yes," 
replied  the  lady,  "that  would  be  troublesome,  for 
stocks  might  go  down  or  banks  burst  while  we  were 
at  dinner,  and  then  we  should  all  have  to  change 
our  seats." 

The  popularity  of  club  life  in  Paris  seems  to  be  on 
the  wane.  Far  less  anxiety  to  be  elected  is  shown 
than  in  times  gone  by,  and  those  who  have  passed 
that  ordeal  either  visit  their  clubs  but  rarely  or  else 
remove  their  names  altogether  from  the  roster.  The 
trouble  is  attributed  to  the  prevailing  depression  of 
trade,  and  to  the  fact  that  men  have  no  longer  as 
much  money  to  spend  upon  themselves  as  in  days  of 
yore.  But,  whatever  the  reason,  the  condition  of 
affairs  has  so  seriously  alarmed  the  managing  com- 
mittees of  the  principal  clubs  that  meetings  have 
lately  been  held  at  the  Union,  at  the  Jockey,  at  the 
Epatant,  and  at  others,  with  the  object  of  devising 
some  remedy.  The  Cercle  de  TUnion,  which  is  of 
all  Paris  clubs  the  most  aristocratic  and  exclusive, 
has  felt  itself  constrained  to  suppress  the  one-hun- 
dred-dollar entrance  fee,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
encouraging  the  presentation  of  new  candidates.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  other  fashionable  clubs  will 
follow  suit.  One  of  the  complaints  is  that  men  no 
longer  dine  so  much  at  their  clubs  as  in  the  past,  and 
likewise  that  the  play  is  less  high,  and  therefore  pre- 
sents less  attractions.  With  regard  to  the  dining,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  where  men  do  dine 
nowadays,  since  all  the  famous  restaurants  are  grad- 
ually disappearing.  "  Are  we  to  gather  from  this," 
asks  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
"  that  our  men  are  all  becoming  rangis,  and  have 
abandoned  the  gastronomic  delicacies  of  the  cabaret 
and  of  the  club  cuisine  for  the  domestic  pol-au- 
feuf" 


Contrary  to  general   opinion  (says   the  London 
Daily  News),  we  believe  that  a  secret  is  safer  with 


a  married  woman  than  with  a  married  man.  A 
man  says,  "I  will  tell  nobody;  not  even  my  wife," 
and  straightway  goes  and  tells  her.  Very  often  it 
leaves  her  cold,  though  exciting  to  him,  and  so  it  is 
safe.  But  a  married  woman  is  much  less  inclined 
to  tell  her  husband.  First,  she  knows  she  can  not 
trust  him — for  does  he  not  blab  to  her  ?  Besides, 
the  secret  often  seems  to  him  so  humorous,  or  so 
unimportant,  or  in  itself  so  obvious,  that  he  lets  it 
out  without  thinking  of  it.  Besides,  a  woman  has  a 
pleasure  in  knowing  what  her  husband  does  not 
know  (and  possibly  would  not  care  to  know),  while  a 
husband,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  likes  to  carry 
a  bit  of  tattle  to  his  wife. 


The  Wilson  bill  limits  the  importation  of  clothes 
that  an  individual  can  make  personally  as  part  of  his 
traveling  effects  to  a  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  This  alters  radically  the  present  rulings 
under  which  the  circumstances  of  the  traveler  are 
considered,  an  Astor  or  a  Vanderbilt  being  entitled 
under  the  law  to  a  larger  wardrobe  than,  say,  you  or  I. 
This  law  will  work  curiously  (says  Vogue).  It  will  not 
inconvenience  men,  and  it  will  seriously  affect  women, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  being  quite  enough  for 
most  men  to  pay  for  English  clothes  in  one  year, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  being  compara- 
tively nothing  for  women  to  spend  at  Paris  for  new 
gowns.  As  to  men's  clothes,  the  law  is  pettifogging 
legislation  and  demagogy  for  tailors.  As  to 
women's  clothes,  it  will  immediately  benefit  Ameri- 
can dressmakers  who  work  from  Paris  models,  for 
it  should  stop  at  once,  except  under  payment  of 
duty,  the  practice  many  women  make  of  bringing 
back  from  Paris,  every  two  or  three  years,  twenty  or 
thirty  gowns  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
hose,  lingerie,  gloves,  and  other  incidents  of  an 
elaborate  toilet.  Gowns  from  Paris  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars  each,  with 
fifty  per  cent,  added  for  duty,  would  be  extravagant 
even  to  the  most  extravagant  of  women,  with  not 
much  gained  in  effect,  as  the  American  dressmaker 
is  often  quite  as  ingenious  and  versatile  as  her 
French  competitor.  For  men  the  case  is  different, 
as  the  substantial  reason  for  their  getting  clothes  in 
London  is  that,  quality  for  quality,  cut  for  cut, 
English  clothes  are  vastly  cheaper.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
question  of  which  are  better  made  or  better  cut. 
American  clothes  are  conceded  to  be  more  artistic 
and  of  better  workmanship  than  English.  But  then 
the  bills  of  the  American  sartorial  artist  are  corres- 
pondingly stupendous. 


The  modern  woman  (says  an  exchange)  delights 
to  spend  her  time  in  rushing  from  f6te  to  fete  and 
theatre  to  theatre,  in  reading  books  which  deal 
with  risqui  subjects,  in  aping  and  discussing  man, 
in  decrying  or,  by  turns,  exalting  woman.  She 
revels  in  epigrams,  paradoxes,  problems,  social 
questions  of  all  sorts.  If  she  does  not  desire  to  vote, 
it  is  simply  because  she  considers  mere  politics  un- 
important in  comparison  with  a  new  craze,  a  new 
word,  a  new  "  master,"  a  new  "  revelation  "  in  dress, 
art,  religion,  cigarette-smoking,  or  skirt-dancing. 
She  hates  illness,  except  when  she  is  ill,  and  then 
she  loathes  it  with  a  more  deadly  feeling,  because  it 
prevents  her  "getting  about,"  and  is  unbecoming. 
How,  then,  can  she  settle  down  to  take  charge  of  a 
house,  to  stay  at  home  and  see  after  her  husband's 
wants?  Married,  she  could  find  life  only  tolerable 
without  a  family  or  household  cares,  and  with  a 
husband  who  would  be  a  mere  appendage  and 
check-drawer.  The  really  modern  woman  is,  in 
many  respects,  becoming  totally  unfit  for  matrimony, 
and  many  of  them  are  so  thoroughly  conscious  of 
this  that  they  would  never  enter  in  a  relation  which 
is  quite  abhorrent  for  them,  were  it  not  the  only  pro- 
fession open  to  a  woman  which  requires  no  previous 
training.  To  a  modern  woman,  novelty  is  life.  It 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  she  will  ever  accustom 
herself  to  the  monotony  of  marriage.  And  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  of  our  smart  modern 
women  remain  unmarried  and  so  many  men  choose 
for  themselves  wives  who  are  not  of  the  smart,  fast 
style. 


The  "season,"  as  it  is  called,  begins  in  London 
just  as  it  finishes  here,  but  is  never  in  full  swing  until 
after  Easter.  From  then  until  the  twelfth  of  August, 
when  all  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion  rushes  to 
the  Scottish  moors  for  the  first  day  of  grouse-shoot- 
ing, London  is  the  busiest  and  the  gayest  city  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  only  the  court  circle  (says  the 
Bazar),  as  strangers  are  apt  to  imagine  who  are 
amusing  themselves,  but  the  world  of  artists — musical 
and  dramatic — great  painters,  sculptors,  authors,  and 
scientists,  the  young,  the  old,  and  the  middle-aged, 
the  handsome,  ugly,  and  mediocre,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  peers  and  the  families  of  city  magnates, 
or  of  tradesmen  and  dealers  who  have  saved  a  little 
money  and  spend  it  liberally  in  such  pleasures  as 
they  most  enjoy.  Dancing  is  not  the  begininng  and 
end  of  all  social  functions,  although  three  or  four 
big  balls  are  often  in  progress  on  the  same  night ; 
but  the  great  ladies  have  their  evening  parties,  where 
there  are  young  men  and  girls  flirting  in  the  con- 
servatories, and  middle-aged  or  elderly  people  amus- 
ing themselves  in  other  rooms  with  pictures,  photo- 
graphs, stereopticons,  microscopical  investigations,  or 
anything  that  may  be  new  in  scientific  or  literary 
circles.     No  one  is  too  old  in  London  to  be  amused, 


and  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  respect  and  attention 
at  gatherings  of  this  sort. 

Here  is  a  description  ot  a  girl's  first  ball-dress, 
taken  from  a  letter  written  in  1838,  by  a  young 
woman  of  fifteen  to  her  maiden  aunt:  "I  went  to 
the  ball  on  the  twenty- second,  and  enjoyed  myself 
very  much  ;  I  did  not  lake  any  cold.  We  had  beauti- 
ful music  and  an  excellent  supper  ;  at  least  it  looked 
nice,  but  I  did  not  eat  anything.  I  was  afraid  if  I 
did  I  might  be  sick.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  how  I  was  dressed.  I  bought  me  a  bishop's- 
Iawn  dress  at  seventy  cents  a  yard  (it  was  a  very  nice 
piece),  and  got  Miss  Almira  Bradley  to  make  it.  She 
made  it  Grecian  bodist,  and  leg-of-mutton  sleeves 
plaited  down.  She  said  that  ruffled  sleeves  were 
entirely  out  of  fashion.  I  had  a  piece  of  pink  gauze 
ribbon  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  bottom  of  the  plaits,  and 
a  piece  of  the  same  tied  around  my  waist  and  tied  in 
a  bow  at  the  point.  I  had  a  pink  Donna  Maria  scarf, 
with  a  tassel  at  each  end  fastened  on  the  left  shoul- 
der with  a  very  small  bouquet.  I  had  a  new  pair  of 
white  kid,  and  a  new  pair  of  French  slippers,  and  a 
lace  under-handkerchief  trimmed  with  a  narrow  lace 
edging.  I  wore  a  thin  flannel  petticoat  and  a  thick 
one,  with  another  cambric  muslin  one  over  that. 
I  had  on  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings  and  silk  ones 
over  them.  I  had  my  hair  curled  at  the  barber's  ;  I 
had  to  sit  still  two  hours  to  have  it  done.  I  went  to 
the  ball  at  seven  o'clock  and  got  home  at  two.  Miss 
Sarah  Hildreth  was  the  belle  ;  she  looked  very  beauti- 
ful ;  she  had  on  a  satin  dress  with  a  figured  blonde 
over  that,  and  a  black  mantilla.  Her  blonde  dress 
was  so  long  that  it  dragged  seven  or  eight  inches." 


The  latest  London  club  is  called  the  Tea  and 
Shopping  Club.  It  appears  to  be  a  proprietary 
affair,  as  are  so  many  London  clubs,  but  governed 
by  a  committee  of  twenty-five  members  out  of  a  mem- 
bership of  eight  hundred.  The  object  of  the  club, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  to  afford  a  resting-place  for 
women  shopping  and  furnish  the  comforts  of  food 
and  drink.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  presence 
of  men  as  visitors,  but  they  are  not  permitted  above 
the  first  floor.  The  fee  is  placed  at  five  shillings, 
but  there  is  a  prospect  of  it  being  raised  to  a  guinea. 
This  modest  fee  affords  a  pretty  good  idea  (says  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun)  of  the  ratio  of  prices  here 
and  in  London.  The  Ladies'  Club  in  New  York, 
organized  for  something  the  same  purpose,  although 
taking  the  usual  direction  toward  mental  im- 
provement, places  its  subscription  fee  at  a  much 
higher  value.  The  London  club  is  designed  to 
be  quite  exclusive.  The  governing  committee  has 
been  busy  at  its  rules  and  qualifications.  These 
it  has  taken  seriously,  as  the  following  shows : 
"  If  the  conduct  of  any  member,  either  in  or  out  of 
the  club,  or  anterior  to  her  election,  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  present,  be  or  have  been 
injurious  to  its  character  or  interests  .  .  ■  and 
should  two-thirds  of  the  committee  present  find  such 
member's  conduct  injurious  or  detrimental  .  .  .  and 
from  the  date  of  such  notice  she  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  club,  and  disentitled  to  use  the  same 
as  utterly  and  completely  as  if  she  had  never  been 
elected."  The  distances  in  London  make  such  a 
club  more  practical  than  in  America,  except  for  the 
use  of  suburban  residents.  Even  for  these  the 
luxurious  sitting-rooms  now  provided  in  some  cities 
in  the  larger  shops,  and  the  convenient  restau- 
rants, seem  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  provision  for 
their  comfort. 


It  is  asserted  strenuously  by  one  of  the  Italian 
papers  that  the  Italian  Government  is  endeavoring  to 
sell  the  State  railways,  and  that  a  buyer  can  not  be 
found. 


Pears' 

Few  people 
know  the  com- 
fort and  beauty 
of  perfect  natu- 
ral skin. 

Have  you 
used  Pears' 
soap? 


Don't  Blame 
The  Baby 

who  will  not  know  enough  to  ask  for 


-HIGHLAND 


UNSWEETENED 


Meanwhile  its  lungs  and  stomach  are  protest- 
ing'gainst  the  "infant-food"  that  don't  feed — 
nourish.  Highland  Evaporated  Cream 
is  the  completest,  safest  and  most  readily 
assimilated  food.  Send  your  name  and  ad- 
<ln_-s;>  for  our  Infant  Food  Circular — it's  free. 
HELVETIA   MILK  CONDENSING   CO..   Highland,  111. 


Don't  Fail  to  See  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  the  Exhibit  of 

Doxsee's  Pure  Clam  Juice 

IS  PACKED  ONLY  LN  CANS 

For  that   is  tlie    only    way    it  can  be  thor- 
oughly eternized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  use  of  chemicals. 


It  is  subjected  to  so  great  a  heat  (no  glaBS 
bottle  could  stand  it  'without  breaking ) , 
that  absolute  destruction  of  all  germ  life  is 
assured,  which,  together  with  air-tight 
cans,  alone  can  assure  perfect  preservation. 


Office  of  J.  L.  Halsev,  M.  D.,  Islip,  L.  I. 
Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  Clam  Canning  Factory 
of  J.  H.  Doxsee  &  Son,  I  have  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  visiting  the  establishment  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  the  clams  and  juice  are  prepared  for  the  market. 
The  steaming  process  employed  destroys  all  germ  life,  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  juice — no  adul- 
terants being  used.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  M.  D. 

Testimonials  from  hundreds  of  other  physi- 
cians on  file. 


GROCERS— lOc.  and  20c.  can. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Ot/ter  listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yams.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 


110  FIFTH  ATE>UE,     - 


NEW  YORK 


Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 
French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 
Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 

MME.  B    ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 
2137  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  St-. 

Board,  English,  French,  German,  Music,  Dancing,  $35 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

PHILIP    KBALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

735a    KIXIS    STREET. 

Best  of  references.    Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


LANGUAGES  MASTERED  IN  10  WEEKS 

Part  I.,  either  language,  sent  free  for  a  2-c.  stamp. 
Meisterschaft  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


AddresB  a  letter  or  poBtal  card  to  

THE  PRESS  CXAIJIS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,      -     -     Managing  Attorney, 
P.  O.  Bos  463.    TVASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR  M 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  tn  the  line  of 
duty  In  the  resmlar  Army  or  "S avv  ■In  ce  the  war. 
Survivors  of  toe  Indian  wars  of  1S32  to  1942,  and 
their  widows,  now  entitled.  Oldaod reject- 
8  specialty.     Thousands    entitled  to   b.kv 
fiend  for  new  lawa.   No  charge  for  advic 
ixitll  successful. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Rose  Rich,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Rich,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Livingston, 
the  real-estate  counsel  for  the  Union  and  Mutual 
Trust  Companies  of  New  York,  took  place  at  six 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  6th,  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf  in  New  York  city.  About  a  hundred  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Silverman.  Miss 
Nina  Rutherford  Ulman  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and 
Dr.  Frank  G.  Brill  acted  as  best  man.  After  the 
wedding  an  elaborate  dinner  was  served  in  the  Royal 
Banquet  Hall,  which  was  handsomely  decorated. 
Four  hours  were  passed  in  feasting,  after  which 
dancing  was  enjoyed  until  early  morning.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Livingston  have  been  making  a  trip  through 
the  Southern  States,  and  will  reside  on  Madison 
Avenue  when  they  return. 

The  wedding  of  Hon.  R.  A.  Loveland,  of  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  and  Miss  Helen  Crittenden,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  D.  K.  Crittenden  and  the  late  Charles  P. 
Crittenden,  took  place  on  Thursday,  March  8th,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother  in  this  city. 
Only  relatives  of  the  contracting  parties  witnessed 
the  ceremony.  The  bride  is  a  member  of  an  old 
and  highly  esteemed  family.  Mr.  Loveland  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Saginaw  Lumber  and  Salt  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  Loveland  Transportation 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.  He  formerly  resided 
at  Westport,  Essex  County.  N.  Y.,  and  was  elected 
to  represent  that  district  for  several  successive  terms, 
subsequently  serving  his  constituents  of  the  same 
district  as  State  senator. 

S  The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Ada  Dore  and  Mr.  Frank 
S.  Johnson  will  take  place  early  in  April.  They  will 
pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael,  and  will  make  an 
Eastern  trip  in  the  autumn. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Agnes  O'Kane,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  O'Kane,  to 
Mr.  John  F.  Hanlon,  son  of  Captain  Daniel  Hanlon. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
April  6th.    It  will  be  an  assembly. 

Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  gave  a  dinner-party  re- 
cently at  her  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  honor 
of  Mr.  James  Mcintosh  Wood,  of  Portland,  Or. 
The  others  present  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  William 
T.  Wallace,  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  and  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Moore, 
Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Aileen  Goad,  Miss  Mc- 
Bean, Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  and 
Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  entertained  a  party  of 
friends  at  dinner,  last  Wednesday  evening,  at  her 
residence  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  recently  in  honor  of  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer. 
The  others  present  were  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa,  Mrs. 
Remi  Chabot,  Mrs.  Pedar  Sather,  Mrs.  S.  Knight, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire,  Mrs. 
Robert  Mackenzie,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Louis 
Hamburger,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Sr.,  Mrs.  M. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  M.  Regensburger,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Deane, 
Miss  H.  Skidmore,  and  Miss  Hosmer. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Jacobi  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  her  residence,  corner  of  Pine  and  Gough 
Streets,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  Wolf,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.  The  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
violets  and  broad  ribbons  of  pink  and  white  silk. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twelve,  and  a  delicious  menu 
was  served. 

Miss  Grace  Hecht  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch-party 
last  Saturday  at  her  residence  on  Washington  Street, 
and  hospitably  entertained  thirteen  young  ladies. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Loring  B.  Doe,  gave  an  enjoyable  matinee  tea  last 
Saturday  at  their  residence,  1727  Pine  Street,  and 
hospitably  entertained  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  their  friends.  They  were  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Mrs.  William  Barnes,  Mrs.  J.  R.  McKenzie,  Mrs. 
Ernest  C.  Stock,  Miss  Ella  Kennedy,  of  San  Jose\ 
Miss  Mabel  Seale.and  Miss  Laura  Tieroff.  A  string 
orchestra  played  concert  selections  during  the  after- 
noon, and  light  refreshments  were  served  under 
Ludwig's  direction. 

A  pink  domino  party  was  given  at  the  Concordia 
Club  last  Saturday  evening,  and  it  was  largely  at- 
tended. Dancing  was  enjoyed  until  early  morning, 
and  an  elaborate  supper  was  served  at  midnight. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein  is  now  occupying  the 
former  club-house  of  the  Union  League  Club  on 
Geary  Street. 


The  Romance  of  a  Young  Man, 

The  carvings  on  the  chalk  walls  of  the  Pommery 
cellars  have  a  romantic  history  associated  with  them. 
A  young  artist  from  Paris,  named  Henri  de  Catinat, 
finding  himself  utterly  destitute,  one  day  applied  to 
Mme.  Pommery  for  assistance.  That  good  lady, 
whose  nature  was  as  generous  as  the  wine  that  bears 
her  name,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
hospitality.  Before  leaving  the  chateau,  the  artist 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  express  his  gratitude  in 
some  way,  and  spent  a  day  in  the  Pommery  cellars, 
leaving  behind  him  the  artistic  carvings  which  are 
to-day  the  admiration  of  the  best  European  connois- 
seurs. The  whereabouts  of  the  artist  have  been  un- 
knovii  since. — Figaro, 


HAT  MA.KES  EVERYTHING  SHINE?     CALLUSTRO. 


HONOR    AMONG    WOMEN. 

A   British   Critic   Paints  the  Yankee  Maid  Anew. 

Time. — A  summer  afternoon.    Scene. — A  London 

drawing-room . 
Lady  Raymond,  a  beautiful  widow.    Miss  Mel- 
ton, an  American  heiress. 
[Lady  Raymond  seated,  reading.  Enter  the  heiress .] 

Miss  Melton — Here  I  am,  just  in  time  ;  aren't  I 
now  ?    You  said  five,  and  five  it  is. 

Lady  Raymond— My  dear  Molly,  how  nice  and 
cool  you  look.  Come  and  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all 
about  your  trip  abroad.  You  won't  mind  if  I  lie 
down  on  this  sofa.  I've  got  such  a  headache.  I 
suppose  it's  the  heat. 

Miss  Melton— Let  me  help  to  fix  you.  There, 
that's  right.  Poor  darling,  you  do  look  a  bit  cheap. 
Now  I  suppose  I'm  to  rattle  on  while  you  listen  and 
endure. 

Lady  Raymond — I'm  prepared  to  endure  a  great 
deal,  I  can  assure  you,  because  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  the  famous  engagement  that  has  been  kept  a 
secret  for  so  long.  Your  mother  wrote  and  told  me 
the  mere  facts,  and  said  she  left  a  description  of 
the  gentleman  to  you.     Begin.     What  is  his  name? 

Miss  Melton — It's  no  one  you  know.  I  met 
him  at  Nice  last  winter,  and  we  had  a  real  good 
time  together. 

Lady  Raymond— Nice!  I  had  a  great  friend  at 
Nice  last  winter. 

Miss  Melton— Had  you  ?    Tell  me  about  him. 

Lady  Raymond— My  dear  child,  I  have  hundreds 
of  friends. 

Miss  Melton— I  reckon  you  have  ;  and  I  have 
only  one  real  friend.  It  sounds  queer  to  say  so,  be- 
cause heaps  of  men  have  wanted  to  marry  me,  but 
I'm  too  'cute  to  be  taken  in,  and  I  know  it's  all  for 
my  dollars. 

Lady  Raymond — I  once  suffered  very  much  over 
a  man  who  was  going  to  marry  a  girl  for  her  money. 
I  could  hardly  blame  him.  He  was  miserably  poor, 
and  I  am  not  well  off.  We  are  both  a  little  richer 
now.  He  had  some  estates  to  keep  up  on  nothing, 
an  old  name  to  keep  on  nothing,  and  an  impression- 
able heart.  He  imagined  I  didn't  care  for  him,  and 
thought,  if  that  was  the  case,  that  he  might  just  as 
well  marry  the  heiress. 

Miss  Melton— Did  he  marry  her  ? 

Lady  Raymond— He  hasn't  yet. 

Miss  Melton — Then  it  isn't  so  very  long  ago. 

Lady  Raymond  [blushing]— No. 

Miss  Melton— Oh,  well,  I  call  it  rather  hard  on 
the  girl. 

Lady  Raymond— Do  you?  I  don't.  It  seems  to 
me  that  she  will  be  quite  happy.  She  adores 
him 

Miss  Melton — He  said  so? 

Lady  Raymond— Yes,  of  course.  Well,  he  will 
soon  grow  to  care  for  her,  while  I,  who  fancy  (per- 
haps wrongly)  that  I  could  have  made  something  of 
the  man,  have  to  stand  by  and  see  his  devotion  to  me 
wane  all  through  a  mistake. 

Miss  Melton— What  was  the  mistake? 

Lady  Raymond— He  thought  I  cared  for  some 
one  else.  But  I  don't  know  why  I  tell  you  this,  dear, 
except  that  I  am  feeling  ill,  and — and  unhappy. 

Miss  Melton— Why  don't  you  make  him  tell 
the  girl  the  truth  ?  She  would  give  him  up,  of 
course. 

Lady  Raymond— He  would  never  do  such  a 
thing,  Molly.  You  forget  how  horrible  and  dishon- 
orable it  would  seem. 

Miss  Melton — Hang  honor !  Truth  is  better 
than  all  the  honor  in  the  world. 

Lady  Raymond— Men  don't  think  so. 

Miss  Melton — Hang  men  I  Seems  to  me  real 
silly  to  go  and  make  two  lives — three  lives — miser- 
able for  such  a  stupid  reason.  Say,  shall  I  fetch  you 
some  salts  ? 

Lady  Raymond— If  you  ring 

Miss  Melton — No,  let  me  go.  I  know  where 
they  are — on  your  bedroom  table.  I'll  slip  round 
and  be  back  in  two  seconds.  Just  shut  your  eyes 
and  lie  still  till  I'm  back.  [She  goes,  and  returns 
with  the  salts.  Her  face  is  flushed  with  running 
downstairs.]  Say,  now,  is  that  a  photograph  of 
him  on  your  table  upstairs  ? 

Lady  Raymond— Yes,  Molly. 

Miss  Melton  [rising  from  Iter  knees  white  in- 
stead of  red]— Here's  the  stopper.  Would  you  like 
to  hear  my  story  now  ? 

Lady  Raymond  [languidly]—  Please,  dear. 
[The  heiress  walks  to  t/ie  window.     After  a  pause 
she  begins,  without  looking  at  her  friend.] 

Miss  Melton— It's  real  hard  to  tell.  Reckon 
you'll  be  shocked.  But  I— always  did  think  of  my- 
self first,  always  was  spoiled  and  —  er  —  selfish. 
Truth  is,  I'm  not  in  love  with  this  man  I  promised  to 
marry,  and  I  want  to  jilt  him. 

Lady  Raymond— Molly  I    How  disgraceful ! 

Miss  Melton— Ain't  it?    Well,  that's  me. 

Lady  Raymond— I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ! 

Miss  Melton — Don't  suppose  you  ever  did. 
Seems  as  if  I'd  gone  sort  of  mad  all  in  a  sudden. 
Can't  help  it.  Fallen  in  love  with  some  one  else. 
Won't  ma  be  just  riled  1 

Lady  Raymond— Quite  rightly,  too,  Molly. 

Miss  Melton  [impa tiently]— Well,  I  reckon  the 
thing's  settled,  and  it  ain't  no  use  fussing  round. 
I've  made  up  my  mind,  and  you  can  be  as  shocked 
as  you  please,  and  cut  me  after,  if  you  like.  Perhaps 
that  would  be  best. 


Lady  Raymond— But  it's  dishonorable,  Molly. 

Miss  Melton — There's  your  silly  honor  again. 
Much  good  it's  done  you.  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
you.  Thought  I  heard  you  sigh.  I  shall  marry  that 
Italian  prince  ;  so,  perhaps,  after  all,  ma  won't  care. 
Say,  isn't  it  hot  ?    I'm  suffocating. 

Lady  Raymond— Open  the  window,  and  don't 
stand  forever  with  your  back  to  me.  I  know  now, 
Molly,  that  I  never  knew  you,  because  I  believed 
you  had  a  warm,  loving  little  heart  at  the  bottom  of 
all  your  nonsense  and  gayety.  Now  to  hear  you 
talk  of  jilting  a  man  who  loves  you,  and  to  whom 
you  have  given  your  word 

Miss  Melton— Stop.  Let  my  affairs  alone. 
Guess  you'll  know  me  better  one  day.     Now  I'm  off. 

Lady  Raymond— But  you  haven't  told  me  his 
name. 

Miss  Melton— No,  but  you  did. 

Lady  Raymond— What  do  you  mean  ? 

Miss  Melton— I'm  off  home  to  write  a  letter — 
two  letters.  One  to  the  prince.  Don't  fret,  as  if  1 
shall  never  see  you  again,  and  you've  been  very  kind 
to  me,  and  you're  real  pretty  and  nice.  Say,  kiss 
me,  will  you  ?    Put  up  your  arms  and  give  us  a  hug. 

Lady  Raymond — There.  But  you  don't  deserve 
it,  dear. 

Miss  Melton — No.  But  if  we  only  got  what  we 
deserve,  perhaps  we  might  all  come  off  worse  than 
we  do.  [Laughs  hysterically^  Now  I'm  off  to  be 
dishonorable  and  to  make  one  woman  happy. 

Lady  Raymond  [with  supreme  contempt]— Your- 
self.—Black  and  White. 


The  ladies  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  have 
arranged  to  give  an  entertainment  next  Thursday 
evening,  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  connected  with  the  church.  The 
Stanford  University  Glee  Club  has  volunteered  to 
present  a  programme  of  music,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  interesting.  There  will  be  no 
reserved  seats.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  is 
already  assured. 


—  Mr.  William  Doxey,  the  bookseller 
under  the  Palace  Hotel,  has  lately  had  exhibited  in 
one  of  his  display  windows  an  interesting  collection 
of  "  George  Eliot"  editions.  The  complete  works 
of  this  novelist  were  represented  in  all  the  editions 
from  the  popular  ones  at  four  dollars  and  a  half  and 
six  dollars  and  a  half  a  set,  through  the  intermediate 
ones  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  thirty  dollars,  etc.,  to  the 
elegantly  printed  and  bound  English  edition  in 
twenty-four  volumes,  valued  at  seventy-five  dollars. 
Copies  of  the  single  works  were  also  there,  in  a 
cheap  paper  and  cloth  edition  for  summer  reading, 
as  well  as  the  beautifully  illustrated  and  bound 
editions  for  holiday  and  library  purposes.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  editions  of  all  the  standard 
authors  are  represented  in  Mr.  Doxey's  stock  in  this 
complete  manner,  and  it  certainly  is  a  matter  of 
pride  for  the  city  and  of  congratulation  to  this  enter- 
prising house  that  such  a  splendid  stock  of  books  can 
be  carried  and  supported  on  the  coast. 


Sam  Wah  King,  a  Chinaman,  has  started  a  cattle- 
ranch  in  Montana  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars.  He  employs  only  Chinese  on 
his  ranch,  and  white  men  are  afraid  that  Celestial 
competition  means  the  ruin  of  the  business.  In  the 
old  Black  Hills  days,  Sam  was  a  cook  in  one  of  the 
mining-camps.  He  soon  branched  out  into  mining 
speculation  and  lending  money  on  real  estate. 


Easter  Cards. 

We  have  on  display  in  our  stationery  department 
the  prettiest  line  of  new  Easter  cards  ever  produced. 
All  are  welcome  to  inspect  these  novelties  at  any  time 
between  now  and  the  twentv-fifth  of  March.  In  the 
same  department,  you  will  find  a  large  assortment  of 
choice  materials  for  correspondence,  including  fine 
writing-papers  in  all  the  new  tints,  envelopes,  pens, 
inks,  pencils,  seals,  sealing-wax,  blotting  paper,  etc. 
The  tissue  paper  and  all  materials  for  making  paper 
flowers  and  lamp-shades  are  also  located  in  the  sta- 
tionery department.  The  entire  second  floor,  50  by 
170,  is  devoted  to  ready-framed  pictures,  easels, 
onyx  tables,  and  mirrors.  Our  ready-framed  pict- 
ures are  all  finished  with  ornamented  corners,  giving 
them  much  better  style  than  is  found  in  ordinary 
sawed-off  moldings.  They  are  cheap,  too.  Many 
new  patterns  have  lately  been  added  to  our  picture- 
frame  stock,  located  on  the  ground  floor,  back  of  the 
artists'  material  department,  and  all  at  reasonable 
prices.  There  are  now  over  two  hundred  of  Paris 
panels  and  cabinet  frames,  ranging  in  price  from  2s 
cents  to  $5.00  each.  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co., 
Nos.  741,  743,  745  Market  Street. 


"Oar  Society"  Bine  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


The  King  of  Portugal  has  effected  an  insurance 
on  his  life  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  with  an 
English  office.  About  the  only  European  monarch 
whose  life  is  not  insured  is  the  Czar,  whom  the 
nihilists  have  made  an  unsafe  risk. 


Consternation  has  been  produced  among  French 
housekeepers  by  a  legal  decision  that  their  husbands 
alone  have  the  power  to  dismiss  servants,  and  that 
a  wife  has  no  right  to  discharge  her  domestics  during 
her  husband's  absence. 


—  Huber's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Hubcr, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


Marion  Harland  writes:  "  I  use 
and  recommend  one  and  only  one 
baking  powder,  and  that  is  Cleve- 
land's." 


(Pure) 


(jpMtfS 

^BakingPowder 

(Sure) 


Thos.    Price    &    Son,    leading 

chemists  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  say 

that  Cleveland's  baking  powder  is 

superior  in  strength,  wholesomeness 

and  keeping  qualities  to  any  other 

they  have  analyzed. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co., New  York, 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST 


SANITAS  BRAND 


Of  Pure,  Concentrated,  Unfermented 


GRAPE  JUICE 


IT  IS  BOTTLED  BY 

The  California  Grape  Food  Co. 

Expressly  for  FAMILY  USE  as 
a  PTTJRE  FOOD,  a  health-giv- 
ing Drink,  and  a  NON-ALCO- 
HOLIC Beverage. 

It  embodies  all  the  hest  princi- 
ples of  the  famous  GRAPE- 
CUBE  of  Germany,  without 
the  bad  effects  of  the  skins  and 
seeds. 


PACIFIC   COAST    AGENCY 

408  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 

Those  Soft,  Rough-Finished  Cloths 

ARE  WORN  NOW  BY  CENTLEMEN. 

YOU   CAN    SUE    A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schllllnger's  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


APRIL   STYLES. 

BUTTERICK  &  CO.'S 

Celebrated  Paper  Patterns, 

FOR  LADIES,  MISSES,  BOYS,  and  LITTLE 
CHILDREN'S  GARMENTS. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


The  sale  of  these  Patterns  is  M  UCH  LARGER  than  that 
of  all  others  combined.    Catalogues  mailed  free.    Address, 
11  -  A.  DEMING,  124  Post  St.,  S.  F. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Skating  Club. 
The  Festina  Lente  Skating  Club  held  its  first 
meeting  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  rink. 
Owing  to  an  accident  to  the  machinery  there  was  no 
skating,  but  definite  plans  of  organization  were 
formed.  There  are  now  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  members,  and  the  list  will  be  closed  to- 
day, as  too  large  a  membership  is  not  desired.  It 
has  been  decided  to  meet  at  the  rink  two  afternoons 
each  week,  between  half-past  two  and  six  o'clock. 
A  string  orchestra  will  be  in  attendance,  and  at  five 
o'clock  tea  and  other  light  refreshments  will  be 
served.  At  the  meeting  next  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  exact  days  for  future  meetings  will  be  decided. 
The  executive  committee  comprises  Mr.  James  Brett 
Stokes,  Mr.  George  Davis  Boyd,  Mr.  Hall  Mc- 
Allister, Mr.  W'.  B.  Bourn,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Knight. 


The  De  Young  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  at  their  residence  last  Wednesday 
evening  in  honor  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Alger,  of 
Michigan.  The  table  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  wild  flowers,  and  a  sumptuous  menu  was  served. 
Those  present  were  : 

Mr  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Governor  and  Sirs. 
Alger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WQliam  S.  Wood,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Younger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaliog,  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Deane.  Miss  Deane,  Miss  Alger,  Miss  Belle  Cohn,  Miss 
Eleanor  Wood,  Prince  Poniatowski,  Mr.  Haralamb,  Baron 
Uchtritz,  Senator  Sawyer,  Mr.  James  D.  Pbelan,  and  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califoraians : 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst  is  passim*  a  few  days  out  of  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  and  family  have  gone  to 
San  Mateo  to  reside  there  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody  are  at  the  Corbitt 
villa,  near  San  Mateo.  _     , 

Mr.  and  Mrs,.  W.  B.  Wightman  have  been  enjoying  a 
visit  at  Coronado  Eeach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Cracker  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Miller  left  last  Wednesday  to  make  a  brief  visit  to  Jackson- 
vD!e,  Ha.  ... 

Mr.  Paul  Jarboe  visited  Santa  Cruz  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman  has  gone  East,  and  will  be 
away  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  has  gone  to  Southern  California  on 
a  fortnight's  visit. 

Mrs.  George  Law  Smith  left  last  Monday  for  New  \  ork 
to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jacobs,  who  is  dangerously  ill. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Carr  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Van  Ness,  Jr.,  are 
visiting  Mr.  George  G.  Carr  at  Bellevue  Ranch,  near 
Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  De  Noon,  Miss  Mabel  De  Noon,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  Lewis,  who  are  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Napa  Valley, 
will  soon  leave  there  to  make  a  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Byron  G.  Crane  and  Miss  Crane  have  returned 
home  after  passing  several  months  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  was  in  New  York  city  last  week  and 
stayed  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty  and  Miss  Ada  Dough- 
erty, of  Fruit  Vale,  are  occupying  the  Galpin  residence, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Gough  Streets.  Miss  Dougherty 
recently  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Eastern 
States. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  and  Miss  Collier  are  here  on  a  visit 
from  Clear  Lake. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Rucker,  wife  of  Captain  Rucker,  Ninth  Cav- 
alry. U.  S.  A.,  ot  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  is  here  on  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Bennett  at  her  residence,  1720  Baker  Street. 


In  an  article  on  that  clever  book,  "  A  Bundle  of 
Life,"  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  Miss 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder  was  quoted  as  saying  that  she 
had  heard  that  Mrs.  Craigie  ( "John  Oliver 
Hobbes  ")  was  an  American,  but  she  could  find  no 
confirmation  of  the  report.  We  have  since  been  in- 
formed that  Mrs.  Craigie  was  born  of  American 
parentage  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Pearl  Richards,  and  she  was  educated  in 
London,  where  she  now  resides  with  her  parents  at 
56  Lancaster  Gate,  W.  Hyde  Park.  When  quite 
young  she  married  an  Englishman,  Richard  Craigie, 
by  whom  she  had  one  child,  and  from  whom  she  is 
divorced.  Although  the  mother  of  a  son  of  three 
years,  she  is  now  but  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She 
has  a  cousin,  Mrs.  Dudley  C.  Bates,  residing  in  San 

Francisco. 

> — ■•■ — • 

If  one  should  step  to  the  Senate  door  and  exclaim, 
"  Hello,  governor  !  "  Senators  Colquitt,  Gordon, 
Harris,  Bate,  Hawley,  Vance,  Coke,  Perkins.  Shoup, 
Proctor,  and  Hill  would  be  apt  to  look  around  ; 
"Hello,  general!"  would  attract  the  attention  of 
half  the  remainder  ;  and  "  Hello,  colonel !  "  would 
probably  fetch  those  that  were  left  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sherman  and  Peffer. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Orra  Langhorne,  of  Culpeper,  has  sent  to  the 
Virginia  legislature  a  petition  asking  for  her  individ- 
ual enfranchisement. 

Mme.  Marie  Roze  has  a  pet  King  Charles  spaniel 
which  is  not  allowed  outdoors  without  his  feet  being 
incased  in  goloshes  made  of  soft  kid-tops  with  gutta- 
percha soles. 

Miss  Nellie  Peel,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Yenesei 
River,  Siberia,  via  the  Kara  Sea,  is  engaged  in  writ- 
ing an  account  of  her  sea  voyage. 

Mrs.  Samuels,  mother  of  the  James  boys,  makes  a 
small  income  by  charging  curious  visitors  twenty-five 
cents  apiece  to  see  the  grave  of  Jessie  James,  which 
is  in  the  yard  of  her  house  in  Clay  County. 

Ravachol's  mother  is  still  living  in  St.  Chomond, 
near  St.  Etienne,  where  she  works  in  a  silk  factory- 
She  never  speaks  of  her  son,  the  dynamite  assassin, 
nor  answers  any  questions  from  others  concerning 
him. 

Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  is  not  only  an  artist  of  no 
mean  skill  herself,  but  is  the  model  from  whom  her 
husband  paints  bis  reddish -haired  women.  Miss 
Alma  Tadema,  the  youpg  daughter  of  the  family, 
has  turned  her  artistic  efforts  into  literary  channels. 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Gresham,  Mrs.  Carlisle, 
and  Mrs.  Bissell  the  other  evening  attended  a 
Moody  revival  meeting  in  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent's wife  was  among  those  who  stood  up  and  testi- 
fied their  willingness  to  confess  Christ  before  all  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  legacy  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  bequeathed  to  Lady  Colin  Campbell  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  she  has  now  made 
her  dgbut  on  the  platform  and  is  on  a  lecturing  tour 
in  the  provinces.  Until  now  she  has  been  maintain- 
ing herself  by  writing  for  the  London  World. 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine,  and  the  Saturday 
Review. 

Mrs.  Yates,  the  first  "  Lady  Mayor  "  in  the  British 
Empire,  has  just  taken  her  seat  as  mayor  of  One- 
hungo,  New  Zealand.  She  wore  a  blue  and  white 
print  gown,  with  a  white  front  and  puffed  sleeves. 
Her  inaugural  address  was  a  poem,  and  m  it  she 
electrified  her  constituents  by  declaring  that  she 
would  ever  be  found  on  the  side  of  right  against 
wrong. 

The  daughter  of  a  famous  man  is  thus  described 
in  an  exchange : 

"The  only  surviving  daughter  of  Horace  Greeley  may 
be  seen  bowling  over  the  rough  roads  of  Westchester  any 
fine  day,  seated  in  an  old-fashioned  buggy,  and  driving  a 
horse  that  is  certainly  steady  in  his  methods.  Mrs.  Glen- 
dennin,  who  was  Gabrielie  Greeley,  is  a  sweet-faced 
woman,  with  round,  rosy  cheeks,  soft,  pink  skin,  dimples, 
brown  eyes,  a  perfect  mouth,  and  teeth  milky  white.  Her 
hair  is  brown,  and  she  is  a  trifle  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
She  has  one  child,  a  girl  baby,  three  months  old.  Her  hus- 
band is  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  old-fashioned  church  in 
Westchester." 

Empress  Eugenie  is  now  fat  and  slow  of  motion. 
She  has  changed  the  color  of  her  hair  several  times, 
and  now  what  is  left  of  it  is  a  reddish  auburn.  Her 
face  is  pathetic  in  the  care-worn  lines  which  have 
obliterated  the  last  trace  of  her  once  glorious  beauty  ; 
but  she  has  left  in  her  heart  many  traces  of  coquetry. 
She  has  laid  aside  her  mourning,  and  at  a  recent 
dinner,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  she  wore  a  magnificent  violet  velvet. 

The  most  picturesque  figure,  the  most  exquisite 
bit  of  Oriental  art  that  Washington  has  seen  in  a 
long  time,  is  Mrs.  Yang  Yu,  the  wife  of  the  Chinese 
Minister,  of  whom  a  correspondent  says  : 

"  She  is  a  slender,  graceful  young  woman,  unusually 
tall,  and  Hits  like  a  swaying  flower  on  her  three-inch  feet, 
or  '  golden  lilies.*  Her  skirts  of  gold  brocades  or  brilliantly 
embroidered  satins,  with  jackets  of  more  brilliant  hue  and 
more  lavish  needlework,  are  swathed  in  magnificent  bro- 
cade carriage-cloaks,  lined  with  Thibet  goat-fur.  In  the 
house,  as  in  the  carriage,  she  wears  a  round  Tartar  turban, 
bordered  with  sea-otter,  and  finished  at  the  back  with  two 
long  streamers  of  vermilion  satin.  She  is  always  heavily 
rouged,  and,  with  the  placidity  of  her  expression,  seems 
like  a  splendid  figurine  of  xhc/amille  rose." 

The  famous  Honiton  laces  belonging  to  Queen 
Victoria  were  to  be  taken  to  Coburg,  in  honor 
of  the  wedding  of  Princess  Melita  of  Edinburgh. 
These  laces — veil,  bodice  trimmings,  and  flounces — 
have  only  been  worn  four  times  by  the  queen — at 
her  own  marriage,  and  at  the  weddings  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  Duchess 
of  York.  It  was  esteemed  a  great  favor  when  she 
allowed  them  to  be  used  in  adorning  the  wedding- 
gown  of  Princess  Beatrice. 

"  Dodo  "  is  engaged  to  marry  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  British  cabinet.     An  English  paper  says : 

"  Miss  Maigot  Tennant  is  the  third  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Tennant,  a  wealthy  owner  of  land  and  mines  in  the 
Glasgow  region.  He  is  a  strong  Liberal.  His  eldest  son, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Tennant,  is  one  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
private  secretaries.  Sir  Charles's  second  son,  Mr.  Harold 
Tennant,  has  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Asquith. 
Miss  Margot  Tennant  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  little 
coterie  of  fashionable  and  political  persons,  with  intellectual 
aspirations,  which  calls  itself  the  '  Sonls,*  of  which  Mr. 
Balfour  is  a  member ;  and  she  takes  a  marked  interest 
in  literature  and  'culture'  generally.  She  has  patronized 
skirt-dancing,  and  likes  music  and  pictures.^  She  is  also  an 
excellent  horsewoman,  and  had  a  bad  fall  in  the  hunting- 
field  a  few  weeks  ago.  Miss  Tennant  is  a  younger  sister  of 
Lady  Ribblesdale  and  Mrs.  Graham  Smith.  Mr.  Asquith 
is  forty-two,  and  has  been  married  before.  His  first  wife 
died  a  few  years  ago.  The  marriage  between  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Miss  Margot  Tennant  is  expected  to  take  place  in 
June.  It  will  join  together  two  *  Souls.'  There  are  several 
bachelors  still  left  among  this  circle,  the  most  '  eligible ' 
being  Mr.  Balfour." 

I      It  is  said  that  the  most  prodigal  giver  in  England 
at  Christmas- time  to  rich  and  poor,  hospitals  and 


alms-houses,  as  well  as  to  relatives  and  friends,  was 
the  American  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  formerly 
Mrs.  Louis  Hammersley,  of  New  York  city,  who  is 
spending  her  first  husband's  millions  very  liberally  in 
the  country  of  her  second  spouse.  The  Bazar  says  : 
"  It  is  not  the  custom  in  England  to  sacrifice  so  lavishly 
on  the  altar  of  Santa  Claus  and  the  Christ-Kind  as  it  is 
here  and  in  Germany,  and  the  duchess's  generous  gifts 
called  forth  much  surprise  and  observation.  At  Hamland, 
where  she  was  living  at  that  time,  she  was  known  as  the 
fairy  godmother,  as  she  had  a  gigantic  Christmas-tree  for 
the  children  of  the  parish,  laden  with  toys,  pictures,  and 
sugar-plums,  as  well  as  more  substantial  gifts  of  food  and 
clothing.  She  had.  also,  Christmas  tea-parties  for  old  men 
and  women,  at  which,  after  a  substantial  feast,  tea  and  to- 
bacco were  presented  in  large  packages  to  each  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries. The  duchess  has  recently  taken  Deepdene,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  estates  in  England,  on  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years,  thus  indicating  that  she  will  never  return 
as  a  permanent  resident  to  her  native  land." 

Mme.  Georgiana  Weldon,  whose  lawsuits  kept 
Gounod  from  visiting  England  in  his  later  years,  is 
now  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  the  Dames  Hos- 
pitalieres,  an  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  near 
the  little  village  of  Gisors,  in  France.  The  walls  of 
her  rooms  are  decorated  with  a  picture  of  herself  in 
British  prison  costume,  and  by  caricatures  of  herself 
which  appeared  in  the  comic  papers  of  England  at 
the  time  that  she  was  such  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
law-courts. 

The  story  of  Bismarck's  wooing  is  thus  told  : 
At  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  friends,  at  which  she  was 
bridesmaid,  Fraulein  Johanna  von  Puttkammer  met  young 
Herr  Otto  von  Bismarck,  a  strapping,  dissipated,  high- 
handed young  dandy  of  thirty-one,  with  a  reputation  for 
fire-eating  and  flirtations  which  would  scarcely  have  dis- 
graced a  Kentucky  colonel  of  twice  his  years.  These  two 
young  people,  as  Rosalind  says,  "no  sooner  met  than  they 
looked,  no  sooner  looked  than  they  loved."  Hence  it  was 
that  immediately  on  his  return  from  the  wedding,  young 
Otto  wrote  to  the  parental  Puttkammers,  with  whom,  by 
the  way,  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance,  demanding 
the  hand  of  the  Fraulein  Johanna  in  marriage  The 
paternal  Puttkammer  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
diplomatist,  for  without  committing  himself  to  either  a 
consent  or  refusal,  after  learning  from  his  daughter  that 
she  cared  for  young  Otto,  he  wrote,  inviting  that  estimable 
young  gentleman  to  visit  him.  Preparations  were  made  to 
have  his  reception  one  of  becoming  solemnity  and  dignity ; 
but  the  effect  was  rather  spoDed  by  young  Bismarck  the 
moment  he  alighted  going  up  to  his  sweetheart  and  kissing 
her  soundly  in  presence  of  a  number  of  guests.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  this  embarrassing  and  shocking  be- 
havior was  the  prompt  announcement  of  the  betrothal, 
which  was  followed,  a  year  later,  by  the  marriage. 

The  Queen-Regent  of  Holland  wears  the  plainest 
possible  clothes,  but  spends  much  time  and  thought 
on  her  small  daughter's  toilets.  Everything  little 
Queen  Wilhelmina  wears  is  of  the  most  exquisite 
texture,  and  all  the  linen,  fairy-like  in  fineness,  has 
the  "  W."  and  crown  beautifully  embroidered  upon 
it.  The  little  Queen  Wilhelmina  does  not  have  a 
very  good  time  as  a  girl,  and  one  of  the  apocryphal 
stories  of  her  is  that  she  scolded  her  doll  this  way  : 
"  Now  be  good,  or  I'll  turn  you  into  a  queen,  and 
you  won't  ever  have  any  more  good  times." 


Ovide  Musin  and  his  concert  company,  who  will 
be  in  San  Francisco  in  a  few  days,  are  to  join  forces 
with  the  Vienna  Prater  Orchestra,  and  the  two  or- 
ganizations will  give  concerts  at  Metropolitan  Hall 
on  Good  Friday  evening  and  Easter  Sunday 
morning. 


The  Best  Quality  Visiting  Cards  from 
1  your  p'ate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 
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HOTEL  MONTE  VISTA, 

Mill   Valley, 

Will  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  April 
1, 1S94.  Mrs.  Gregg. 


KILLED    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

Superfluous  hair  forever  destroyed 
when  treated  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Har- 
rison, who  is  the  only  skillful  and 
reliable  operator  on  this  coast.  No 
pain,  no  scars,  no  failure.  Once  only 
will  you  have  to  undergo  this  treat- 
ment if  you  will  come  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison. The  terms  are  very  reason- 
able, and  even  in  one  sitting  the 
most  prominent  and  obnoxious  ones 
can  be  forever  destroyed  and  per- 
manently removed.  All  facial  blem- 
ishes successfully  treated. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
26  GEAET  ST.,  S.  F. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Koom  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
PUsen,  Bohemia ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rozzi  Culmbach.  Ba- 
varia. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  9t  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  In  store: 

SAIL  DDCE-ALL  NUMBFK9 ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUHBEB8; 
DEAFER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28  'i-Iiich.  Dock,  from  7  Ounces  to 
16  Ounce?,  Inclusive. 

MTJRPHT,  GRANT  &  CO. 


BEAUTY  AND  PURITY 


Beauty  and  Purity 
Go  hand  in  hand. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  health  and 

happiness. 
Health,  because  of  pure  blood ; 
Happiness,  because  of  clear  skin. 
Thousands  of  useful  lives  have  been 

embittered  by  distressing  humors. 
Cimci'RA  Resolvent 
Is  the  greatest  of  skin  purifiers 
As  well  as  blood  purifiers. 
Because  of  its  peculiar  action  on  the 

pores 
It  is  successful  in  preventing 
And  curing  all  forms  of 
Skin,  Scalp,  and  Blood  humors, 
When  the  usual  remedies  and  even 
The  best  physicians  fail. 
Entirely  vegetable,  safe,  innocent,  and  palatable, 
It  especially  appeals  to  mothers  and  children. 
Because  it  acts  so  gently  yet  effectively 
Upon  the  skin  and  blood,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Liver,  kidneys,  and  bowels. 
Its  use  during  the  winter  and  spring 
Insures  a  clear  skin  and  pure  blood, 
As  well  as  sound  bodily  health. 

Sold  everywhere.     Price,  Cutici'ra  Resolvent,  $t;    Ointment,  50c.:    Soap.  35c.     Pot  iim 
Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston.      **-  "All  about  the  Blood,  Skin.  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free. 


Women  and 
Women  Only 


Are  most  competent  to  fully  appreciate  the  purity, 
sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  CuTlCURA  Soap,  and  to 
discover  new  uses  for  it  daily. 

In  the  preparation  of  curative  washes,  solutions, 
etc  ,  for  annoying  irritations,  chafings,  and  excori- 
ations of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  or  too  free  or  offensive  perspiration,  it  has 
proved  most  grateful. 

Like  all  others  of  the  Cuticora  Remedies,  the  CimCDBA  Soap  appeals  to  the 
refined  and  cultivated  everywhere  as  the  most  effective  skin  purifying  and  be? 
soap,  as  well  as  the  purest  ar.d  sweetest  for  toilet  and  nursery. 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS. 

A  Dialogue  of  the  Times. 

Mrs.  Feather,  aged  forty-eight.    Miss  Feather. 
aged  eighteen. 

Mrs.  Feather— The  less  a  girl  of  your  age  knows 
about  the  world,  the  better,  Flora. 

Miss  Feather— Is  it  so  very  wicked,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Feather — I'm  sorry  to  say  it  is,  my  dear. 

Miss  Feather — But  why  was  it  made  so  wicked, 
mamma  ? 

MRS.  Feather — Now,  child,  don't  bother  me  1 
Go  on  with  your  drawing. 

Miss  Feather  [touching  up  her  drawing] — Men 
are  allowed  to  be  wicked,  aren't  they,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Feather  \ grimly] — They  are,  anyhow. 

Miss  Feather  \sighing] — Ah  I  Do  you  know 
much  about  the  world  ? 

Mrs.  Feather — I've  been  obliged  to,  my  dear. 

Miss  Feather — When  shall  I  be  obliged  to, 
mamma  ? 

Mrs.  Feather — Not  yet,  Flora.  Do  go  on 
with 

Miss  Feather — When  I  am  twenty -one,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  Feather  [sharply]—  Don't  talk  nonsense. 

Miss  Feather  —  Of  course  when  I  marry, 
mamma  ? 

Mrs.  Feather — Unless  you  go  on  with  your 

Miss  Feather — Oh,  all  right,  mamma.  [A 
pause.]    Are  the  boys  wicked  ? 

Mrs,  Feather  [wisely] — Girls  and  boys  are  very 
different,  my  dear. 

Miss  Feather — Yes.    I  wonder  why,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  Feather  [thankfully]  —  And  your  father 
looks  after  them. 

Miss  Feather  [disconsolately]— But  I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't  go  in  the  Underground  without 
Parker  at  my  heels. 

Mrs.  Feather — Perhaps  you  don't ;  /  do,  my 
dear. 

Miss  Feather  [curiously]— What  would  happen 
to  me  on  the  Underground? 

Mrs.  Feather — Now,  Flora,  you're  being  very 
silly.  If  you  won't  do  your  drawing,  get  a  book  and 
read  quietly. 

Miss  Feather — Oh,  very  well,  mamma,  only  I 
should  like  to  know 

Mrs.  Feather— Now,  Flora  1 

Miss  Feather— Oh,  very  well.  [She takes  a  book 
from  the  cushion  of  the  chair.] 

Mrs.  Feather-— What's  that  book,  darling? 

Miss  Feather — Oh,  just  a  story,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Feather— Is  it  from  the  library? 

Miss  Feather— No  ;  Charley  lent  it  to  me. 

Mrs.  Feather— What  is  it  called  ? 

Miss  Feather — It's  very  interesting,  and  I  read 
a  review  saying  that  it  was  an — I  think  it  said — an 
authentic  and  articulate  cry  of  human  pain. 

Mrs.  Feather  [with  natural  suspicion]— Let  me 
look  at  it,  Flora. 

Miss  Feather — But  I'm  reading  it  now,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Feather — That's  why,  my  dear.  Come, 
Flora,  let  me  see  it. 

Miss  Feather  —  Oh,  bother  1  [However,  she 
hands  the  book  to  Mrs.  Feather.] 

Mrs.  Feather  —  Don't  twiddle  your  thumbs. 
Flora. 

Miss  Feather— Is  that  wrong,  too? 

Mrs.  Feather  [inspecting  book] — "  In  the  Mire." 
Hum! 

Miss  Feather  [explanatorily]  —  It's  all  about 
men,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Feather  [turning a  leaf] — Good  gracious  1 
How  much  of  this  have  you  read,  pray.  Flora  ? 

Miss  Feather— A  good  deal.  It's  about  a  girl 
who  goes  to  a  music-hall  and 

Mrs.  Feather  [petriftea J — Goes  where? 

Miss  Feather — A  music-hall — not  in  London, 
you  know — in  Paris,  and — mamma,  are  music-halls 
in  Paris  better  or  worse  than  they  are  in  London  ? 
because  it  says 

Mrs.  Feather— Well,  I  shall  speak  to  Charley. 
[She  tucks  the  book  into  the  cushions  at  her  back.] 

Miss  Feather — What  are  you  doing,  mamma? 
Please  give  it  me. 

Mrs.  Feather — You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself. 

Miss  Feather — I  believe  you  are  going  to  read 
it  yourself. 

Mrs.  Feather  [flushing  slightly]— Its  my  duty 
to  see  if  it  is  fit 

Miss  Feather  —  But  you've  decided  it  isn't, 
mamma. 

Mrs.  Feather — I  must  beg  vou  not  to  be  im- 
pertinent.   When  I  was  your  age 

Miss  Feather  [singing gently]— "  Linger  longer, 
Lucy,  linger  longer,  Loo." 

Mrs.  Feather  [pathetically]— Where  do  you 
pick  up  those  vulgar 

Miss  Feather— It's  not  vulgar.  And  if  it  was, 
the  boys  sing  it. 

Mrs.  Feather  [seriously]— My  darling  Flora, 
you  must  believe  that  what  I  do  is  for  the  best. 
When  you  grow  older 

Miss  Feather  [eagerly]— Yes,  mamma? 

Mrs.  Feather  [vaguely]— It  will  be  different. 

Miss  Feather  [longingly]— Oh,  I  do  hope  sol 

Mrs.  Feather— When  I  was  young,  nice  girls 

didn't  want  to 

M;s:j-  Feather— Oh,  I  hate  nice  girls  1 

:.  Feather  [impressively] — It's  nice  girls  who 
rried. 


Miss  Feather  [wavering]— Is  it  ?  [More firmly.] 
I  don't  care — I  don't  want  to  be  married. 

Mrs.  Feather— Bless  the  girl  1 

Miss  Feather — I  don't  want  to  be  like  you. 

Mrs.  Feather— Well,  I'm  sure  I  And  why  not, 
Flora? 

Miss  Feather — You're  just  a  slave  of  papa's. 

Mrs.  Feather  [feebly] — You're  a  wicked  girl. 
Flora.  You  quite  upset  me.  I  must  go  to  Dr. 
Smith 

Miss  Feather— And  I  shall  go  to  Dr.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Feather— And  tell  him  that  you  destroy 
my  nerves 

Miss  Feather— And  I  shall  say  that  I  can't  sit 
in  the  room  with  you. 

Mrs.  Feather — And  perhaps  he'll  be  able  to 
give  me  a  tonic  I 

Miss  Feather — And  perhaps  he'll  tell  me  to  go 
on  the  Underground  I 

[Exeunt  to  their  respective  doctors.] 

—The  Sketch. 


The  Honest  Tramp. 

"  George  dear,"  said  Mrs.  McBride,  after  she  had 
put  her  husband's  slippers  on  his  feet  and  snuggled 
into  his  lap. 

"What  is  it,  pet?" 

"You  didn't  want  that  old  gray  coat  again,  did 
you,  that  was  hanging  in  the  upstairs  closet  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  gave  it  to  a  poor  tramp  to-day,  and  you  ought 
to  have  seen  how  grateful  he  was  for  it.  I  was  very 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  for  his  own  coat  was  all  in 
tatters." 

"  I'm  glad  you  gave  it  to  him,  love." 

"  You  didn't  know  you  had  left  some  money  in  one 
of  its  pockets,  did  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  could,  for  I  am  very  careful 
with  my  money.  I  don't  get  it  easily  enough  to  be 
able  to  put  it  away  and  forget  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  George,  there  was  a  twenty-dollar  bill  in 
the  inside  pocket  of  that  coat." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  I" 

"It's  a  fact.  The  tramp  I  gave  it  to  found  the 
money  there,  and  he  was  so  grateful  for  the  coat 
that  he  brought  back  the  money.  Wasn't  he  an 
honest  man,  George?" 

"  I  should  say  he  was.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  before." 

"Oh,  men  are  so  suspicious  of  each  other. 
They  never  give  one  another  credit  for  common 
honesty." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do  ;  but  honesty  of  the  sort  you 
name  is  very  uncommon  honesty." 

"  Well,  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  man's  bringing 
the  twenty  dollars  back,  that  I  gave  him  five  dollars 
as  a  reward." 

"  Did  you?" 

"Yes,  George.  Wasn't  that  right?  You  know 
he  might  have  kept  all  of  the  twenty  dollars." 

"  True  enough.  What  did  you  do  with  the  twenty 
dollars  he  brought  back?  " 

"  I  have  it  in  my  purse.     I'll  get  it  for  you." 

She  produced  the  note.  Her  husband  took  it, 
gave  it  one  look,  and  then  looked  at  his  wife. 

"  What's  the  matter,  George  ? "  she  asked, 
anxiously,  for  his  gaze  was  a  disquieting  one.  "It 
isn't  counterfeit,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't  counterfeit." 

"Then  what's  the  matter?" 

"  It's  a  Confederate  note." — Bazar. 


A  Generous  Star. 

Actors  are  always  complaining  so  bitterly  about 
their  lines  being  cut,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  put  on 
record  a  case  of  a  company  who  have  actually  ex- 
tended the  lines  of  the  actors'  parts. 

For  some  time  past  this  company  has  not  been  do- 
ing a  standing-room-only  business.  The  ghost  has 
not  walked  in  full  regalia  for  over  sec  weeks.  Last 
week  several  of  the  actors,  who  have  only  a  few  lines 
to  speak  in  the  final  act,  dressed  hurriedly,  and, 
rushing  round  to  the  box-office,  demanded  a  part  of 
the  night's  receipts. 

They  received  one  dollar  apiece.  Elated  by  their 
success,  they  told  the  other  actors  about  it.  The 
next  night,  when  the  curtain  fell,  the  actors  and  act- 
resses, some  of  whom  were  still  in  their  stage -clothes, 
made  a  descent  upon  the  box-office.  It  was  shut. 
Outside  the  door3  stood  the  three  actors  who  got 
through  early.  They  had  succeeded  in  corraling  an- 
other one  dollar  apiece.  Next  morning,  the  business- 
manager  called  on  the  star  and  explained  matters. 

"  I'll  fix  all  that  1 "  cried  the  star.  Then  and  there 
she  called  a  rehearsal.  The  three  actors  were  sum- 
moned  before  her. 

"  I  find  that  we  shall  have  to  make  a  few  changes 
in  the  last  act,"  remarked  the  star,  pleasantly.  "You 
gentlemen  have  not  enough  to  do.  It  is  not  fair 
that  your  art  should  remain  under  a  bushel.  I  will 
write  a  little  scene  in  for  you  to-day.  It  will  take 
place  just  before  the  curtain  falls,  so  that  all  three  of 
you  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  finale."— Even- 
ing Sun. 


^Dr. 


For  iDRomnla 
USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
C.    K.   COLE.   Helena,  Montana,   says: 


have  used  it  in  my  own  family  (largely  by  myself) 
for  insomnia,  due  to  mental  fatigue  from  overwork, 
also  as  a  stomach  tonic.  The  results  were  so  entirely 
satisfactory  that  1  am  now  prescribing  it  regularly  in 
a  large  class  of  afflictions.  I  find  it  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  medicine,  and  can  cheerfully  indorse  it." 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

It  Makes  a  Difference. 
My  wife  condemns  indulgence 

In  poker  as  a  sin, 
Yet  smiles  with  sweet  effulgence 

Whene'er  I  chance  to  win  ! — Truth. 


Arizona  Love-Song. 
I  had  a  girl  in  Mexico, 
Insect  bit  her  on  the  toe, 
She  is  where  the  lilies  grow. 
Name  of  insect  you  may  know, 
Tara-ia-rantula,  etc. — Motor.  News. 

He  was  a  chump,  that  Greaser  beau. 
To  let  his  sweetheart  perish  so  ; 
Where  do  bug-bit  people  go 
To  find  a  cure  for  all  their  woe? 
Bar-ar-ar-room  de  aye,  etc. 


Facilis  Descensus. 
To  learn  to  skate  one  day  he  went. 

But  feared  'twas  hard  to  do  it. 
Once  on  the  ice  he  found  that  he 
Could  quickly  tumble  to  it. 

— Buffalo  Courier. 


How  She  Keeps  her  Hand  In. 
Oh,  woman,  with  so  much  to  say. 

It  is  with  caution  wise 
That  you,  when  not  engaged  in  talk. 
Chew  gum  for  exercise. 

— Washington  Star. 


An  Unusual  Inspiration. 
Across  the  dank  and  gloomy  sky 

The  coal-black  clouds  do  scoot  and  scud  ; 
Without,  within  his  soggy  sty, 

The  swart  swine  revels  in  the  mud, 
A  settled  sense  of  sore  despair 

Has  soaked  my  dim,  benighted  soul ; 
I  feel  a  weight  of  rain-racked  air 

Upon  my  grimy  musings  roll, 
A  grewsome  ghost  its  shadow  throws 

Across  my  brain— sad  heart,  be  still — 
I  think,  to  ease  my  many  woes, 

I'll  go  and  take  a  quinine  pill. 

— Indianapolis  feu  rnaZ. 


Gallicized  Songs  of  the  Day. 
Deux  petites  filles  en  bleu,  cheri, 

Deux  petites  filles  en  bleu, 
EUes  itaient  sosurs,  nous  e'tions  treres, 

Nous  aim  ions  t  emits  les  deux  ; 
Deux  petites  filles  en  bleu,  cheri, 

L'une  gagnait  mon  cceur  par  son  art, 
L'autre  migoonne  n'etait  tout-4-fait  bonne, 

Et  nous  sommes  driftes  apart. 

Des£,  Dese\  donne-moi  ton  re"ponse  doux  ! 
J'suis  demi  creze,  tout  sur  accomDte  de  vous, 
Ce  n'est  pas  un  relcerky  marriage, 
Je  ne  peux  pas  afforder  un  carnage, 

Mais  vous,  si  belle, 

Sur  la  selle 
D'une  bicycle  juste  pour  deux  ! 

Comme  je  marche  par  dessus  le  Bois  de  Boolong, 

Avec  independente  air. 

On  entend  les  filles  declarent, 
"  Vraiment !  un  millionaire  !  " 
Alors  elles  respirent,  voudraient  mourir, 
Et  ferment  l'autre  reil  parceque 
t  ''est  l'homme  qui  cassela  banquea  Monte  Carlo. 
—Truth. 


A  Modest  Man. 
I'd  fain  so  live  that  my  last  sleeping-place 
Will  need  no  shaft  far  reaching  into  space, 
To  blazon  to  the  people's  wondering  eyes 
Great  deeds  of  might  and  marvelous  enterprise. 
No  wish  have  I  to  lead  my  fellow-men 
To  bloody  war ;  nor  sway  them  with  my  pen. 
I  only  ask  that  such  my  fife  may  be 
That  on  the  stone  which  is  set  over  me 
May  be  this  short  description  of  my  worth : 
'  Here  lie  the  bones  of  one  who  owned  the  earth." 
— Indianapolis  fou  ma  I. 


The  Time  of  the  Ramadan. 
By  Bagdad's  shrines  of  fretted  gold,  by  the  Tigris 's  yellow 

flow, 
Where  the  palace-light;  on  Ramadan  nights  gleam  with  a 

mellow  glow, 
Then  the  days  are  times  of  solemn  fasts  and  prayers  toward 

the  East, 
But  at  set  of  sun  the  fast  is  done  and  the  Mussulman  can 

feast. 

Oh  !  it  must  be  grand  to  live  in  that  land,  a  Caliph  or  a 
Cadi, 

With  no  worry  in  life  and  to  have  as  a  wife  some  dark-eyed 
Persian  lady. 

One  could  have  more— say  three  or  four — and  be  a  full- 
fledged  Turk, 

And  take  one's  measure  of  languid  leisure  and  never  have 
to  work. 

Where  attaired  fountains  cast  their  spray  in  showers  of 

gleaming  pearls 
To  soft  recline  while  slaves  serve  wine,  till  the  time  of  the 

dancing  girls ; 
"Who  come  when  the  jeweled  hookahs  burn  and  the  scented 

smoke-clouds  rise. 
And  whose  motions  tell  what  Houris  dwell  in  Mahomet's 

paradise. 

Oh  !  a  Ramadan  night  is  out  of  sight  (I  could  stand  the 

fasting  da y  I ; 
For  after  dark  it's  a  regular  lark  in  a  high  old  Turkish 

way. 
But  here  it's  Lent;  I  haven't  a  cent,  and  my  chances  to 

get  to  Turkey 
For  a  Ramadan  feast,  to  say  the  least,  are  somewhat  dark 

and  murky. — Puck. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

Ifo  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used   in    the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

MJreaklastCocoa 

xclticH   is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

i  It  has  more  than  th ree  times 
I  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
_    '  Sugar,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It   Is    delicious,    nourishing,    and    easily 


DIGESTED. 


Sold  by  Grocers  ererywher*. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Maw. 


I  had  for  dinner 
was  the  best  I  ever  ate. 
Thanks  to  COTTOLENE,  the 
new  and  successful  shortening;. 

ASK  YOUR 

GROCER 

FOR 

IT. 

REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO., 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


Uf  ICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
™ITC     it  AND  PAT  FREIBHT. 

ClABnjs  onr  S  drawer  walnnl  or  oak  Im- 
Tl  •  proipd  ILIch  Arm  Singer  sett  InKmachlna 
1  finely  finished,  nickel  plated,  adapted  to  Ughl 
J  :,sd  l-  v,-,-  work;  pnsraoteed  f  ■-  r  10  Tear*:  with 
I  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder.  Siir.ThreadincCjLIn- 
I  der  SbntUe,  SMCSr 1 1 Inp  Ke*dle  and  a  complete 
t  of  Steel  At  laebmenti;  shipped  any  where  on 
_  1  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  In  ad  ranee. 
75,000  now  frju«".  World's  Fair  Mtdal  awarded  machine  and  attach, 
menu.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits. 
r  n  rr  Cut  This  Oat  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  laree  free 
T  Kbt  catalogue,  testimonials  and  Glimr-ses  of  (he  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wrta:a  Av6.CHICAG0,IU, 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

—  AT  THE  — 

MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

Sterling    Silver   Inlaid 

Spoons  and  Forke  will  be  exceedingly  Inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Also  a  full  line  of 
FAJfCT  PIECES  in  XIV  quality  plate, 
showing  beautiful  effects  in  gilding  and 
engraving. 


Cut  shows  where  silver  is  inlaid  belore  plating.  Positive 
proof  against  wear  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  and  handle. 
Stamped  on  back, 

E.    STERLING  INLAID.     HE. 


PACIFIC    COAST  SALESROOMS: 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Full  Line  of  Samples  on  Hand. 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


March  19,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  aod  Otherwise. 

When  commanding  the  Galatea,  some  years  ago, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  called  in  plain  clothes  on  an 
admiral,  who  rebuked  him  with  the  stiff  greeting : 
"  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  receive  your 
royal  highness  on  any  other  occasion,  but  unhappily 
at  this  moment  I  am  expecting  a  visit  from  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Galatea."  The  duke  went  back  to  his 
ship  and  put  on  his  uniform. 


Judge  Lamar,  who  died  last  winter,  was  always 
making  fine  speeches  to  women.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  taken  to  task  by  a  lady  at  Bar  Harbor,  who 
thought  he  did  not  recognize  her.  "Ah,  Judge," 
she  said,  "  I  am  afraid  you  don't  remember  me  ;  I 
met  you  here  two  years  ago."  "  Remember  you, 
madam  I "  was  his  quick  reply,  with  one  of  his 
courtly  bows  ;  "  why,  I've  been  trying  ever  since  to 
forget  you."  _ 

A  destitute  author  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Dumas 
fere  once  (says  Life's  Calendar)  and  threatened  to 
suffocate  himself  and  his  three  children  unless 
Dumas  could  let  him  have  three  hundred  francs  at 
once.  Dumas  rummaged  his  coffers  thoroughly,  but 
could  only  find  two  hundred  francs.  "  But  I  must 
have  three,  or  I  and  the  little  loves  are  lost."  "  Sup- 
pose you  only  suffocate  yourself  and  one  of  them, 
then,"  said  Dumas. 

One  of  the  popular  English  authors  of  the  day 
was  wholly  in  capacitated,  from  work  by  a  lady  who 
lived  next  door  and  strummed  through  Handel's 
"  Messiah."  His  idea  of  the  inviolability  of  an  En- 
glishman's house  did  not  allow  him  to  send  in  any 
message,  and  he  was  at  his  wits'  end  till  he  saw  in  a 
daily  paper  that  steam-whistles  could  be  bought  to 
fit  on  to  kettle -spouts.  He  provided  himself  with 
one,  and  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire  in  the  room 
nearest  the  singer.  As  soon  as  the  whistle  began,  he 
went  out.  Of  course  the  bottom  came  off  the  kettle, 
but  it  cost  little  to  solder  it  on  again,  and  after  two 
or  three  solderings  the  lady  took  the  hint. 


Crossing  a  field  one  day.  President  Lincoln,  it  is 
said,  was  pursued  by  an  angry  bull.  He  made  for 
the  fence  (says  Life's  Calendar  J,  but  soon  discovered 
that  the  bull  was  overtaking  him.  He  then  began  to 
run  around  a  haystack  in  the  field,  and  the  bull  pur- 
sued him  ;  but,  in  making  the  short  circles  around 
the  stack,  Lincoln  was  the  faster,  and,  instead  of  the 
bull  catching  him,  he  caught  the  bull  and  grabbed 
him  by  the  tail.  It  was  a  firm  grip  and  a  controlling 
one.  He  began  to  kick  the  bull,  and  the  bull 
bellowed  with  agony  and  dashed  across  the  field, 
Lincoln  hanging  to  his  tail  and  kicking  him  at  every 
jump,  and,  as  they  flew  along,  Lincoln  yelled  at  the 
bull :  "  Darn  you,  who  began  this  fight?" 


Not  long  ago,  Edmund  Russell  dawned  upon  a 
certain  Western  city,  and  the  Blanks  gave  a  large  re- 
ception. Among  the  plans  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests  was  a  scene  from  "Macbeth,"  ren- 
dered by  a  young  woman  of  local  elocutionary  fame. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  not  informed  of 
this  especial  part  of  the  programme.  At  the  proper 
moment  the  young  woman  personating  Lady  Mac- 
beth appeared  at  the  end  of  the  drawing-room, 
dressed  in  a  trailing  robe  of  white  and  bearing  a 
light.  She  moved  slowly  forward,  an  expectant 
hush  falling  upon  the  assemblage.  The  host  looked 
up,  saw,  and  wholly  misunderstood.  He  hesitated 
only  a  moment,  then  hastened  forward  with  hospit- 
able zeal:  "  Why,  Miss  Smith,  good-evening.  I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you.  May  I  relieve  you  of  your 
candle  ?  " 

Malibran  and  Sontag,  the  two  famous  singers, 
were  rivals,  and  once  cast  to  sing  in  *'  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Sontag  was  a  German,  very  sweet  and 
gende,  but  not  so  quick  as  Malibran,  who  was  a 
Spaniard.  The  latter,  who  played  Romeo,  did  her 
best  to  puzzle  and  torment  poor  Juliet  at  rehearsals, 
and  when  begged  by  her  to  say  on  what  part  of  the 
stage  she  was  going  to  fall  in  the  last  scene,  always 
replied  she  really  did  not  know,  really  could  not  tell ; 
sometimes  she  died  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  an- 
other, just  as  it  happened.  On  the  night  of  the 
performance,  Sontag  meekly  prepared  to  follow 
Romeo,  who  maliciously  insisted  on  dying  close 
down  to  the  footlights  in  front  of  the  curtain.  Juliet 
fell  dead  by  his  side,  and  the  fair  corpses  had  to  be 
removed  by  two  red-plush  liveried  footmen  in  good 
view  of  the  audience. 


William  Cullen  Bryant,  while  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  insisted  that  young  poets  should 
be  sympathetically  noticed  in  the  book  column  of 
the  paper.  Once  a  sub-editor  handed  him  a  thin 
volume  of  poems,  saying  that  they  were  worthless. 
Mr.  Bryant  looked  through  the  book,  and  then  said  : 
"  You  might  say  that  it  is  prettily  bound  and  clearly 
printed."  The  editor  of  whom  this  story  is  told  also 
had  a  soft  side  for  young  men  who  would  write 
poetry.  "  Give  me  your  caDdid  judgment  on  these 
lines,"  said  the  young  man  of  literary  aspirations ; 
"do  they  convey  the  idea  of  poetry  at  all  ?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  editor,  looking  them  over  ;  "  they 
do.  There  is  something  in  every  fine  that  conveys 
the  idea.     Every  line,"  continued  the  kind-hearted 


man,  letting  him  down  as  gently  as  he  could,  "  be- 
gins with  a  capital  letter." 

Victor  Schcelcher,  the  eminent  writer,  politician, 
and  republican  philanthropist  who  died  lately  in 
France,  after  an  honorable  life  of  nearly  ninety 
years,  had  a  quick  eye  for  dishonesty  of  character. 
As  a  deputy,  he  voted  to  permit  the  return  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  France,  believing  that  the  time  had 
come  for  universal  forgiveness.  Louis  Napoleon 
read  a  speech  thanking  the  deputies,  and  full  of  ap- 
parently frank  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  re- 
public. Schcelcher  shook  his  head  when  he  heard 
this  speech.  "  I  watched  him  through  my  glass,"  he 
said,  "and  his  paper  never  trembled  in  his  hand. 
He  is  too  cool  to  be  an  honest  man.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  regret  his  coming  into  the  country." 
This  estimate  proved  quite  true,  for  in  a  few  years 
Louis  Napoleon  had,  by  a  most  remarkable  series  of 
falsehoods  and  betrayals,  overthrown  the  republic 
and  possessed  himself  of  despotic  power. 

General  Skobeleff  believed  in  briefly  addressing 
men  and  stating  clearly  what  was  expected  of  them 
before  leading  them  to  an  attack.  He  had  a  fine 
command  of  language  and  a  personal  magnetism  that 
inspired  the  confidence  which  impels  masses  of  men 
to  concerted  action.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
ordered  a  certain  colonel  to  carry  out  an  important 
plan.  Before  moving  to  its  execution,  the  colonel 
attempted  to  address  his  regiment ;  but,  not  having 
the  trick  of  speech,  blundered  for  words  and  finally 
broke  down.  When  Skobeleff  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  he  turned  sharply  on  the  colonel,  saying,  so 
the  regiment  could  hear  it:  "  If,  at  a  moment  like 
this,  words  fail  you,  it  is  because  you  haven't  any 
clear  idea  of  what  you  propose  to  do.  At  times  like 
this,  the  heart  will  speak  ;  and  if  the  heart  doesn't 
speak,  it  is  because  you  haven't  any  heart  for  the 
fight."  Then,  with  a  few  inspiring  words,  he  sent 
the  regiment  flying  to  its  charge. 


When  the  late  Prince  Frederick  Charles  visited 
Cairo,  some  ten  years  ago,  he  was  told  by  a  native 
officer  that  he  did  very  wrong  in  giving  alms  to  beg- 
gars in  the  street.  "  The  fellow  to  whom  you  threw 
five  francs  to-day  insulted  your  royal  highness  in  the 
grossest  manner,"  he  said.  "In  what  way?"  in- 
quired the  prince.  "  Why,  he  called  you  one  of  the 
dirtiest  names  the  Arabic  tongue  knows  of,"  said  the 
Egyptian.  The  prince  had  the  words  spelled  out 
for  him,  and  the  next  day,  before  going  for  a  walk, 
slipped  a  heavy  riding-whip  up  his  sleeve.  Pretty 
soon  a  number  of  fellahs  surrounded  the  stranger, 
praying  at  the  top  of  their  voices  that  the  distin- 
guished foreign  "  son  of  a  gun  "  bless  them  with  a 
penny.  No  sooner  had  the  prince  heard  the 
obnoxious  term  than  he  grabbed  one  of  the  offenders 
and  whipped  him  until  his  arm  was  tired.  His 
promptness  and  dispatch  in  delivering  castigation 
obtained  the  Red  Prince  a  great  name  among  the 
beggars  of  Cairo. 

The  following  story,  ascribed  to  H.  C.  Barnabee, 
of  the  Bostonians,  won  second  prize  in  a  contest  for 
the  best  story  sent  to  Life's  Calendar :  A  well-known 
Congregationalist  clergyman  of  Boston  went  to  an 
eminent  dentist  of  that  city  to  have  himself  supplied 
with  a  new  set  of  teeth.  After  several  pilgrimages, 
the  work  was  completed.  The  clergyman,  who  pos- 
sessed a  voice  pitched  in  an  almost  feminine  key, 
stepped  from  the  operating-chair,  and,  standing  be- 
fore a  long  mirror,  began  to  grimace,  opening  his 
mouth  wide  so  as  to  show  his  new  set  of  teeth.  He 
finally  burst  out  with  the  exclamation,  "Jesus  Christ  1 " 
The  dentist,  who  was  a  religious  man  and  who  did 
not  know  that  his  patient  was  a  clergyman,  upon  the 
repetition  two  or  three  times  of  the  sacred  name, 
protested  most  vigorously  against  what  he  considered 
a  blasphemy.  The  good  clergyman,  astonished, 
turned  from  the  mirror  and  said  :  "  My  good  friend, 
I'm  not  swearing.  It  is  thirty  years  since  I've  been 
able  to  pronounce  the  name  of  my  blessed  Re- 
deemer without  whistling." 


Disastrous  Failure ! 

We  can  mention  no  failure  more  disastrous  than 
that  of  physical  energy.  It  involves  the  partial  sus- 
pension of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  processes, 
and  entails  the  retirement  from  business  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys.  Only  through  the  good  offices  of  Hos- 
tetter's  Stomach  Bitters  can  the  restoration  of  its 
former  vigorous  status  be  hoped  for.  When  this  aid 
has  been  secured,  a  resumption  of  activity  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  digestive  organs  may  be  relied 
upon.  The  Bitters  conquers  malaria  and  kidney 
trouble. 


A  New  Cooking  School 

Has  been  started,  which,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  having  plenty  of  milk  on  hand  for  cooking  pur- 
poses, has  found  its  requirements  fully  met  by  Bor- 
den's Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream,  prepared 
by  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Co.  It  highly  in- 
dorses it. 


—  Ladies,  call atthe  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


"  I  have  been  occasionally  troubled  with  Coughs,  and  in 
each  case  have  used  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches, 
which  have  never  failed,  and  I  must  say  they  are  second  to 
none  in  the  world." — Felix  A.  May,  Cashier,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


^k2?s 


OTSFB  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  fa  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
jeptable  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  s.r'\  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
•OUISVILLE.  Kt.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


a  Stimulating  Eestorative, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 

the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PRETENTION  and  CUBE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

82  Rue  Drouot.  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S, 

SO  North  William  Street,  N.  T. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut, 
from  1877  to  1893— Volumes  I.  to 
XXXII. — can  be  obtained  at  tbis 
office. 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE   ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped     with     Pullman 

Bullet  Sleeping- Care.  Free  Re- 

cUning-Chair  Cars. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLOlu  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with   Direct  Routes  to 
CHICAGO      THE    WORIjD,8    FAIR    CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeRTJSST,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

Z2i  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWKSEND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mall    Steamen. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 


FROM    NEW    YORK  I 


Germanic March  28th 

Teutonic April  4th 

Britannic April  nth 

Majestic April  iSth 


Germanic April  25th 

Teutonic May  3d 

Britannic May  9th 

Majestic May  ifilh 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 
ag  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 


From  Feb.  27,  1894. 


7.00  A. 
7.CC  A. 
7.30  A. 
8.30   A. 

9-CO  A. 


9.O0  A, 
9.OO   A. 

12.30  P. 
I. OO  P. 

4- OO    P. 


S-OO    P. 

6.00    P. 

6.  OO    P. 

t      7-00    P- 

7.00    F. 


Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

East 

Benicia,  VacavQle,  §  Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa. 

Nues,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos.Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *Oroville. . 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

Peters  and  M  ilton 

NOes,  San  Jose",  and  Livennore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  EI  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa   

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knight's 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

Nfles,  San  Josi,  Livermore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  San  Jos*". . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Rlarysvule,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.45  a. 
7-iS  P. 
6.15   P- 

■*.I5  *• 


5-45  '• 
to. 45  A. 
7.15  P- 
8  45  a. 
9.00  P. 


9.15    A 

IO.4S  *. 
7.15    P- 

IO.45   A. 

IO.45  A, 
9-45  A. 
7-45   A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gange). 


0.15   A. 
2.15    P. 


4-15  P- 
t  11.45  p- 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose1, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos**, 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 

Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations 


'  11.50  A. 
9.50  A. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townaend  Sts. 
6.45  a.     San    Jose,    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 2.45   P. 

8. 15  a.  San  Jose-,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  prove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

10.40  a.    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

12.25   p-     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

*  2.20  P.    San  Jose",  Guroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta  Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 

*  3.30  P.    San    Jose"    and     principal    Way 

Stations 

*  4.25  P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

5. 10  P.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

6.30  P.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

t  n.45  p.     Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 
Stations 


6.26  p. 
5.06  p. 
4-15  p. 


*  10.40  A. 

9-47  A. 

*  8.06  A. 

*  8.48  A. 
6-35  A. 

t      7-26    P. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7.oo    *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and  11.00  a.  m.,    *i2.3o 

ti.oo     *2.co       3.00     *4.co        5.00    and  *6.oo   P.  m. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of    Broadway — *6.oo      *7.oo 

8.00   *9-oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.   m„    {12.00   *I2.3p 

2.00     *3.oo      4.00      and     *5.00  P.   m. 


*.  far  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 

t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.    $  Monday, 

Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 

!  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
o^uire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colon March  19th 

SS.  San  Juan March  28th 

SS.  San  Bias April  oth 

SS.  Colima April  18th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and   China  Line  for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG.  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  at  3  P.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu).  ...Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAP  AX  AJO>  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGS   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING  '. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M'„.  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  20 

Relgfc Thursday,  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran.isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Genl  Passeneer  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  January  10,  25,  February  9,  24,  March  n,  26, 
April  and  May  10,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  January 
20,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles),  Redondo  (Los 
Angeles),  and  Newport  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11A.M. 
For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  Gc 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fr 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  19,  1894. 


The  story  of  Virginius  and  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic,  the  most  luridly  tragic,  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  dim  uncertainty  of  the  remote 
ages.  Liyy  wrote  it,  picking  it  up,  with  other  half- 
legendary  tales,  from  the  mouths  of  the  people  who 
had  passed  it  on  from  century  to  century.  Whether 
it  is  all  true  or  false  is  not  of  the  least  consequence. 
It  is  a  gTeat  story,  alive  with  human  interest,  colored 
deep  with  human  blood. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  great  semi -historical  legends 
that  turn  on  parental  love.  The  ancient  history  of 
Rome  seems  alone  to  contain  these  stimulating  tales 
of  a  paternal  affection  which,  in  its  lofty  dignity,  rose 
superior  to  all  considerations  of  self.  Brutus  con- 
demning his  son  to  death,  Virginius  slaying  his 
daughter — these  are  the  legends  that  the  cold, 
austere  Romans  of  remote  antiquity  bequeathed  to 
the  splendid  and  luxurious  Romans  of  the  Augustan 
age. 

The  story  of  Virginius,  with  its  blood-red  close, 
has  appealed  to  the  fancy  of  poet  and  dramatist 
almost  as  persistently  as  the  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  has  appealed  to  the  opera  composer.  The 
anguish  and  despair  of  the  Roman  father  has  been 
sung  in  drama  and  poem  almost  as  often  as  the  sor- 
row of  the  deserted  Dido.  A  good  deal  of  the  ma- 
terial written  on  Virginius  has  gone  into  oblivion, 
unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown.  Most  people 
know  the  story  through  Macaulay's  lay  ;  children  in 
bookish  families  learn  it  by  heart  at  about  the  same 
time  that  they  are  struggling  with  the  multiplication 
table.  People  who  patronize  the  drama  become 
familiar  with  it  through  the  medium  of  Sheridan 
Knowles's  play.  People  who  are  inclined  to  read 
know  it  most  intimately  through  Webster's  tragedy 
of  "Appius  and  Virginia." 

This,  overlooking  the  antiquated  manner  of  the 
speech  and  the  distinctly  English  flavor  that  per- 
meates the  whole,  is  the  most  perfect  form  in  which 
the  story  now  exists.  It  is  Webster's  masterpiece. 
Though  it  lacks  the  passion  and  majestic  gloom  of 
"The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  it  is  more  skillfully  con- 
structed and  is  knit  together  with  a  firmer  hand. 
Sheridan  Knowles's  tragedy  follows  it  very  closely 
up  to  the  slaughtering  of  Virginia.  The  Eliza- 
bethan dramatist,  bad,  however,  a  sufficiently  deli- 
cate sense  of  dramatic  effect  not  to  make  his  people 
talk  interminably.  Their  conversations  were  short 
and  deep  with  intensity.  One  of  the  great  defects 
of  Knowles's  play  is  the  desire  of  every  one  to  make 
long  harangues.  Once  Virginius,  Appius,  or  Icilius 
get  the  floor  they  talk  until  their  own  vocabulary  and 
the  patience  of  the  auditors  are  exhausted.  In 
Webster's  play,  the  farewell  address  of  Virginius  to 
his  child  is  almost  the  only  lengthy  speech  in  the 
drama.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Macaulay 
borrowed  all  the  ideas  of  this  in  writing  his  farewell 
of  Virginius  to  Virginia.  The  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists were  not  so  much  read  then  as  they  are  now, 
and  Macaulay  probably  thought  himself  quite  safe 
in  appropriating  a  few  of  Webster's  ideas. 

The  Virginia  of  Mr.  Warde's  company  has  one 
advantage  over  all  the  other  Virginias  we  have  ever 
seen  out  here — that  of  really  looking  young.  She 
might  be  a  girl  of  about  sixteen.  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  Webster,  was  fourteen.  But  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  fashionable  age  for  heroines  in  the 
times  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  at  this  juvenile  age  that 
Shakespeare  placed  Juliet — "Fourteen  next  Lam- 
mas week."  We  have  all  had  to  endure  the  specta- 
cle of  seeing  a  wild,  glad  girl  of  thirty-five  come 
ambling  on  the  stage  with  the  gamboling  gait  of 
childhood,  while  Lady  Capulet  and  the  Nurse  de- 
plored the  fact  that  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourteen 
she  was  still  unmarried. 

When  mature,  massive  ladies  like  Fanny  Daven- 
port took  the  part  of  Juliet,  the  fourteen  years  be- 
came rather  more  than  the  audience  would  submit 
to,  and  the  age  of  Juliet  was  advanced  to  eighteen, 
where  it  now  remains.  Sheridan  Knowles  makes 
this  the  age  of  his  Virginia,  while  Macaulay's  was 
described  as  sixteen.  Among  the  earlier  playwrights 
the  unmarried  heroine  was  always  under  twenty. 
The  writers  of  the  past  were  evidently  not  at  all  of 
the  opinion  that  "  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels  and  a 
woman  as  old  as  she  looks."  They  seem  to  have 
been  more  of  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritans  who  called  an  unmarried  woman  of 
twenty-five  an  "ancient  virgin."  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Balzac  that  the  heroine  took  to  advancing 
in  age,  marching  on  from  twenty  to  thirty.  To-day 
she  has  progressed  some  distance  past  thirty,  and  in 
the  next  century  we  may  expect  to  have  our  novels 
turn  on  the  tender  adventures  of  heroines  who, 
1:1c-?  Kft.;Tsha,  are  approaching  the  romantic  age  of 
1  ty  in  the  shade." 


But  to  return.  The  whole  play  of  "Virginius" 
gains  from  this  appearance  of  youthfulness  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  fact,  a  Virginia  who  really  looked  a  very 
young  girl  is  of  more  consequence  in  the  ensemble 
of  the  drama  than  a  Virginia  who,  while  she  was  an 
accomplished  actress,  would  look  older.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  part.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
"  sweet  Virginia,  the  fairest  maid  in  Rome,"  should 
look  pretty  and  young.  A  certain  amount  of  good 
looks  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  rhapsodies  of 
Appius,  when  he  first  sees  her,  from  being  absolutely 
absurd.  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Waxde  does  not  cut  out 
some  of  this  bombastic  stuff.  It  brings  the  whole 
scene  on  the  very  verge  of  the  ridiculous,  which  is 
death  to  such  a  play.  If  Virginia  was  so  bewilder- 
ingly  beautiful  as  she  whose  "face  had  launched  a 
thousand  ships,  and  burnt  the  topless  towers  of 
Ilium,"  the  ecstatic,  florid-Gothic  ravings  of  Appius 
would  tend  to  make  the  scene  ludicrous. 

Apart  from  his  talents  as  an  actor,  Mr.  Warde  is 
interesting  as  the  sole  survivor  of  what  was  once  a 
great  school.  He  alone  wears  the  laurels  that  were 
once  the  great  Forrest's;  he  alone— in  this  country, 
at  least — keeps  on  the  boards  that  class  of  play,  inter- 
preted in  that  kind  of  manner,  which  Forrest  made 
his  own.  He  has  his  traditions  straight  from  "that 
vast  animal  bewildered  by  a  grain  of  genius,"  as  a 
celebrated  critic  has  called  him.  John  McCulIough 
formed  his  ideal  and  his  art  upon  the  Forrest  model, 
and  Fred  Warde  was  an  apt  pupil  of  John  Mc- 
CulIough. He  is  the  last  of  his  line — the  last  of  the 
robust,  heroic,  warlike  stage  heroes  of  the  brawny, 
muscular,  Roman  type. 

To  Forrest,  with  his  enormous  physical  vigor,  his 
sudden  flashes  of  talent,  his  voluminous  voice,  his 
splendid  presence,  fell  the  fortune  to  found  a  school 
that  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  brilliant  vogue.  For- 
rest was  the  first  of  the  gladiator  actors.  It  is  said 
he  was  really  superb  in  such  parts  as  Spartacus  and 
Metamora,  though  he  always  thought  that  his  great 
character  was  King  Lear.  McCulIough  followed 
him,  molding  his  characterizations  on  the  Forrest 
model,  with  such  modifications  as  the  difference  in 
temperament  suggested.  John  McCulIough  was 
made  to  act  ancient  Romans.  He  was  the  revival  of 
a  dead  type.  In  him  the  high,  straight-cut  features, 
the  thick,  brawny  neck,  the  iron-gray  hair,  growing 
in  close  curls  about  the  broad  brow,  the  deep- 
chested,  burly  figure  of  the  Roman  gladiator  lived 
again.  It  was  the  re-appearance  of  an  extinct  type, 
as  in  Mary  Anderson  the  pure  Greek  face,  with  the 
low  forehead,  the  curled  upper  lip,  the  straight  line 
from  the  brow  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  wide, 
serene  eyes,  the  round,  full  chin,  was  reproduced 
with  startling  exactness. 

As  Spartacus  and  as  Virginius,  McCulIough  was 
superb.  The  plays  are  old-fashioned,  the  language 
often  stilted  and  stagey,  but  the  two  pictures  of  the 
herce  Thracian  shepherd-warrior  and  the  Roman 
father  were  life-like  and  richly  picturesque.  His 
magnificent  appearance  and  the  rolling  splendor  of 
his  noble  voice  lent  to  each  a  living  charm  above  the 
artistic  side  of  the  performance.  In  the  first  act  of 
"Spartacus,"  when  the  gladiator  is  brought  into  the 
market-place  in  chains,  the  deep-voiced  question — 
spoken  suddenly,  in  utter  abandonment  of  dejection — 
■ '  How  many  thousand  leagues  from  here  to 
Thrace?"  was  fraught  with  an  intensity  of  utter, 
hopeless  despondency  that  those  who  heard  it  can 
never  quite  forget.  A  fine  voice  in  an  actor  is  of 
more  consequence  than  half  the  shrill-voiced  stars  of 
the  stage  imagine.  Who  will  dare  to  say  how  much 
McCullough's  voice  counted  in  his  success  ?  What 
would  Sarah  Bernhardt  be  without  her  voix  d'ort 

Frederick  Warde's  success  as  an  actor  of  the 
legitimate  in  the  school  of  Forrest  and  McCulIough 
ought  to  embolden  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Yet  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Warde 
shines  alone  in  his  own  particular  line.  With  him — 
so  it  now  looks — the  school  of  robust,  heroic  trage- 
dians will  die.  That  it  is  already  old-fashioned  any 
one  will  admit  who  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
modern  tragedians,  in  their  analytical,  subdued, 
artistic  intellectuality.  Yet  no  one  but  the  followers 
of  McCulIough  and  Forrest  can  act  such  plays  as 
"The  Gladiator"  or  " Virginius,"  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  such  plays  should  die.  There  is  also  another 
side  to  the  question,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
artistic  value  of  these  tragedies  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  performed — they  are  undoubtedly 
more  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
West  than  the  reserved  and  coldly  intellectual  per- 
formances given  by  the  more  distinguished  stars. 
The  way  this  element  in  the  community  crowd  to  the 
Warde  and  James  performances,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  they  greet  and  applaud  their  favor- 
ites, might  make  an  actor  feel  that,  after  all,  it  is 
better  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  less  fashionable  part 
of  the  community,  for  these  people  come  to  the 
theatre,  and  are  ready  to  applaud  the  great  speeches 
of  the  star  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  which  must 
be  very  gratifying. 


—  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

Z14  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs,  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5 


A    HYMN    FROM    THE    MUD. 

Norfolk,  March  5th. — After  spending  several  days  on 
a  shooting  trip  through  the  Dismal  Swamp,  President 
Cleveland  and  party  returned  on  the  steamer  Violet  to 
Long  Point,  N.  C.,  yesterday. —  Telegram  tn  Neiu  York 
Papers. 

I  love  the  swamps,  the  soggy  swamps. 

Where  the  bittern  booms  and  the  wildcat  romps, 

And  the  catawampus  catawamps. 

I  love  the  ooze  and  the  deep,  rich  mud, 
Where  the  frog  devours  the  aqua  bud, 
And  the  mudfish  sails  on  the  slimy  flood  ; 

Where  the  rattlesnakes  their  wrath  confess 
In  a  way  that  copies  the  reptile  press, 
And  rattle  with  fangful  previousness. 

Afar  in  the  swamp  I  love  to  bide. 
To  hibernate  and  retire  and  hide 
With  only  Greshatn  and  Bob  by  my  side. 

Where  the  wicked  Snapper  may  not  snap, 
Nor  the  wings  of  the  Mugwump  bird  may  flap, 
Nor  the  anti-Snappers  rile  a  chap. 

In  the  dark  and  greasy  pools  I  see 

The  mirrored  face  of  that  Sandwich  She, 

Who  is  dear  to  the  Man  of  Destiny. 

We  tramp  through  the  mud  for  miles  and  miles, 

A  duckless  quest,  while  the  hot  sun  biles. 

But  still  from  the  pools  the  Queen's  face  smiles. 

That  dark,  dear  face  that  brings  us  luck, 
Though  never  we  meet  with  doe  or  buck. 
And  vain  is  the  hunt  for  the  vanished  duck. 

Ah,  would  that  I  had  the  Senate  here, 
By  the  neck  to  take  it  and  plunge  it  sheer 
In  the  bottomless  mud  of  the  slimy  mere  ! 

By  sea  or  shore,  from  stand  or  boat, 
By  sandy  sound  or  murky  moat, 
I  hear  the  Cuckoo's  plaintive  note. 

Dark  is  the  swamp  and  dark  my  soul, 
But  in  my  heart,  joy's  purple  stole 
Unfolds,  as  those  dear  carols  roll. 

The  cedar  soughs,  the  cypress  weeps. 
Screech  owlets  scream  from  fenny  deeps. 
My  mind  its  long,  lone  vigil  keeps. 

Why  art  thou  sad,  why  not  elate, 
O,  chosen  one  and  consecrate, 
Grover,  thou  wondrous  Son  of  Fate? 

Here  no  vain  men  thy  will  oppose, 
Here's  no  conspiring  of  thy  foes, 
Here  everything  thou  sayest  goes. 

No  batding  here  to  heat  the  blood, 
No  chewing  disappointment's  cud  ; 
O,  quiet,  O,  congenial  mud  ! 

TURTLEKINER    CRICK,  Maich  2,   1894.  G.    C. 

— New  York  Sun. 


Some  idea  of  the  enormous  exodus  from  New 
York  to  Europe,  which  will  occur  this  year,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  steamer  Touraine 
was  booked  to  its  full  limit  three  weeks  ago  for  its 
first  voyage  of  the  season,  which  occurs  on  June  21st. 
The  stateroom  plans  of  manv  of  the  other  big  twin 
screw  steamers  of  the  American  and  Cunard  lines 
are  completely  crossed  out  during  the  entire  month 
of  May.  There  are  still  some  single  screw  boats 
with  accommodations,  but  the  chances  are  that  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  make  a  selection  of  their  staterooms 
have  already  tarried  too  long.  Even  at  this  date,  it 
is  necessary  for  transatlantic  voyagers  to  take  what- 
ever they  can  get  in  the  way  of  accommodations  up 
to  August  1st.  After  that  date  the  tide  of  travel  sets 
in  the  other  direction,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  people  going  eastward. 


The  population  of  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  numbered  about  124.000,000  souls.  These  are 
distributed  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  fifty 
governments  of  Russia  in  Europe,  there  are  about 
89,000.000  inhabitants  ;  in  the  Vistula  country, 
8,900.000  ;  in  the  Caucasus,  8,000  000  ;  in  Siberia, 
4,750,000  ;  in  Asia,  6,100,000  ;  and  in  Finland,  2  380,- 
000.  The  Russian  army  in  time  of  peace  numbers 
about  820,000  men,  which,  compared  to  the  popula- 
tion, is  but  a  small  number.  Other  countries,  such 
as  Germany  and  France,  have  already  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  their  populations  permanently  with 
the  colors.  Should  the  Czar  choose  to  follow  the 
example  of  other  European  powers,  he  would  be  in 
command  of  by  far  the  largest  number  of  men, 
under  one  sovereign,  in  the  world. 


Sir  Harry  Vernay,  uncle  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
died  recently  in  his  ninety-third  year.  He  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  four  reigning  sovereigns  of 
England— a  distinction  probably  unique,  for  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  hardly  have  known  more  than 
three.  But  Sir  Harry  knew  George  the  Third, 
George  the  Fourth,  William  the  Fourth,  and  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  President  drinks  his  breakfast  cofiee  from  a 
cup  that  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars.  The  china 
set  of  which  it  is  a  part  was  made  to  order  for  the 
White  House  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars. 


Thirty-nine  thousand  games  of  lawn-tennis  were 
played  in  the  London  parks  last  season,  and  five 
thousand  games  of  cricket. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


DCCXLVII.— Bill  of  Pare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

March  18,  1804. 

Clear  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon,  Egg  Sauce.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Cucumbers. 

Terrapin. 

Green  Peas.     Cauliflower. 

Eeef  a  la  Mode. 

Lettuce. 

Chocolate  Ice-Cream.    Lady-Fingers. 

Coffee. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pensioD  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  preventa- 
tive as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been  recog- 
nized for  over  fifty  years. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

You  Need  a  Hoolah  !     Grand  Production  of  the  Oriental 
Spectacular  Fantasie, 

-:-   THE    HOOLAH   -:- 

Next  Opera SHIP  AHOY 

Popular  Prices 25  and  BO  cents 

BALDWIN     THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Next  Week,  Monday,  March  19th.     Second  Week  of 

FREDERICK  WARDE.     -:-     LOUIS  JAMES. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday   Evenings,  and   Saturday 

Matinee,  FRANCESCA  DA  1: 1  MINI. 
Thursday,    Friday,   and   Saturday   Evenings,    JULIUS 

caesAR. 

THE    VIENNA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 

VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNi  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IMPERIAL 

Vienna    Prater    Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.      Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  6  to  11  p.  u. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph   Hall. 

ZcT  The  Finest  Cuisine    in  the  City   of  San 
Francisco. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 

Cor.  Larkin  and  Grove  Sts. 
FRISCO'S    FASHIONABLE    FAD  ! 

Natural  Ice  Skating  Rink 

Open  Mornings,  Afternoons,  and  Evenings. 

NEW     FEATURES     DAILY. 

Admis Rio i>,  35   cents.      Children,    10    cents. 

LA  GRANDE^  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE: 

No.    23    POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH:     11  TAYLOK  STREET. 

Laundry  :     Twelfth     St..    bet.    Folsom    and 

Howard.  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Cop/rights, 

And  all  Patent  bnsinesa  conducted  tor 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  luvcntora  witliout 
djargc.   Addresa 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C 

s^This  Company  is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  In  the- 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing (heir  subscribers  against  unscrupulous 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  for  the  responsi- 
bility and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Claims  Company. 


March  19,  1894. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


lb 


$35^000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 

-HIS- 

Country  Place 

CORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old  -  fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GRAND  PLACE  FOE  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY    TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-330  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  Building,  S.  F. 


FERRIS' 

Fine  Hams  and  Bacon 

Are  to  be  had  at 

SMITH'S 


Cash  Store, 

414-418  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


A  little 

More  expensive 

But . 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  pantomime  of  "  Cinderella,"  which  has  proved 
so  successful  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London,  is 
to  be  brought  en  bloc  to  America. 

"  The  Hoolah,"  with  its  bright  music  and  amusing 
comedy,  has  drawn  large  audiences  to  the  Tivoli  all 
the  week,  and  will  be  continued  until  Monday, 
March  26th,  when  "Ship  Ahoy"  will  be  revived. 

Stockwell's  Theatre  is  to  remain  closed  until  Sun- 
day night,  March  25th,  when  an  elaborate  production 
of  "The  Black  Crook"  will  be  given.  The  com- 
pany, by  the  way,  is  not  a  local  one,  but  comes  from 
the  East. 

Marie  Tempest,  it  is  announced  by  her  managers, 
is  to  retire  from  opera  and  will  follow  in  the  line  of 
Rosina  Vokes,  presenting  light,  one-act  plays,  in 
which  her  abilities  as  a  comedienne  will  have  full 
opportunity,  while  her  songs  will  be  merely  inci- 
dental. 

Warde  and  James  will  be  seen  in  "  Franceses  da 
Rimini"  and  "Julius  Czesar"  during  their  second 
week  at  the  Baldwin.  In  the  former  play,  Mr. 
Warde  will  play  Lanciotto  ;  Mr.  James,  Pepe,  the 
jester  ;  and  Miss  Edythe  Chapman,  Francesca.  In 
"Julius  Cassar,"  Mr.  Warde  will  play  Marc  Antony 
and  Mr.  James,  Brutus. 

Calvg's  triumphs  in  New  York  have  decided  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  that  she  shall  create  a  new  rfile  in 
London  next  season.  It  is  the  title-rSle  of  a  new 
opera  Massenet  is  writing,  the  libretto  being  based 
on  a  story  by  Jules  Claretie.  The  title  is  to  be  "  La 
Navarraise,"  and  it  is  to  be  in  one  act,  after  the 
fashion  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

The  Conreid-Ferenczy  Opera  Company  will  fol- 
low Warde  and  James  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in 
Zeller's  "  DerVogelbandler"and  other  German  and 
Viennese  light  operas.  The  names  of  the  princi- 
pals are  not  familiar  to  the  ear,  but  we  remember 
the  excellent  singing  and  stage-management  that 
characterized  the  Conreid  Company  when  it  was 
here  before. 

The  fact  that  Georgia  Cayvan,  whose  knicker- 
bockers in  "The  Amazons"  are  still  a  nine  days' 
wonder  in  New  York,  once  played  a  boy's  part  in 
"Fatinitza"  with  the  Boston  Ideals,  recalls  the 
rather  notable  list  of  women  who  have  graduated 
from  that  company.  The  best  known  among  them 
are  Agnes  Huntingdon,  Geraldine  Ulmar,  and  Zelie 
de  Laussan,  who  have  made  reputations  in  England, 
and  Marie  Stone  and  the  late  Adelaide  Phillips. 

Calvg  is  a  mademoiselle,  not  a  madame,  but  she 
is  engaged  to  become  Mme.  Henri  Cain,  wife  of  the 
Parisian  painter,  in  the  near  future.  She  is  so  much 
in  love  that  she  and  hex  fiance"  promised  each  other 
before  she  left  Paris  that  each  should  talk  into  a 
phonograph  for  at  least  an  hour  every  day  during 
her  absence  in  New  York,  and  so,  every  Friday  of 
her  stay  in  this  country  she  shipped  off  to  M.  Cain 
seven  phonographic  cylinders  filled  with  gossip, 
songs,  sweet  nothings,  and  other  things,  and  every 
French  steamer  brought  her  a  similar  box  of  cylin- 
ders from  her  swain  across  the  water. 

An  interesting  resume  of  the  opera  season  in  New 
York  is  printed  in  Frank  Leslie's,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  facts  : 

"The  season  opened  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Novem- 
ber, and  was  designed  to  embrace  thirty-nine  nights  and 
thirteen  matinees,  to  which  were  added  two  extra  matinees 
and  six  evening  performances.  In  all,  New  York  had  sixty 
performances,  including  the  two  charity  benefits — a  smaller 
number  than  at  any  season  since  1886-1887.  The  only  thing 
approaching  a  novelty  in  all  these  performances  was 
Mascagni's  '  L'Amico  Fritz.'  Massenet's  '  Werther,*  re- 
peatedly announced,  was  finally  indefinitely  postponed 
during  the  last  week  of  the  season.  'Mignon'  was  also 
promised  for  the  last  night  of  the  season,  but  'Carmen' 
was  substituted  at  the  last  moment.  In  all,  eighteen  operas 
were  performed.  '  Faust,'  eight  times  ;  '  Philemon  et 
Baucis,'  four  times ;  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  seven 
times ;  '  Lohengrin,'  five  times ;  *  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,"  twice ;  '  Hamlet,'  once ;  *  Romeo  et  Juliette,* 
five  times;  *  Orfeo,'  once ;  'I  Pagliacci,'  three  times; 
'  Les  Huguenots,'  twice ;  'Carmen,'  twelve  times ; 
'  Don  Giovanni,"  once  ;  *  Rigoletto,'  twice ;  *  Die 
Meistersmger,'  three  times ;  '  L'Amico  Fritz,'  twice ; 
'  Semiramide,'  three  times;  ' Tannbauser,'  twice;  '  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,"  three  times;  'Traviata'  (Acts  I.  and 
IV.),  once.  Mme.  Eames  sang  twenty-eight  times  ;  Mme. 
Melba,  twenty-five ;  Mile.  Calve",  twenty-eight ;  Mme. 
Nordica,  twenty-two  ;  Mme.  Arnoldson,  thirty-two  ;  Mme. 
Scalchi,  twenty-five  ;  Mile.  Domenech,  ten  ;  Mile.  Guercia, 
twenty-five;  Messrs.  Jean  de  Reszke*,  twenty-six;  De 
Lucia,  twenty-seven ;  Vignas,  twenty-eight ;  Maugiere, 
twenty-nine;  Ancona,  thirty;  Martapoura,  twenty; 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  thirty  ;  Planson,  thirty-one.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  operatic  performances,  there  were  thirteen  Sun- 
day-night concerts,  twelve  opera  nights  in  Philadelphia, 
and  six  in  Brooklyn,  altogether  ninety,  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts aggregated  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  largest  single  performance  was  a  '  Carmen  * 
matinee,  when  the  opera-house  held  eleven  thousand 
dollars. 

"The  closing  performances  were  marked  by  extraordi- 
nary demonstrations.  Flowers  fairly  rained  upon  the  stage. 
At  the  matinee,  after  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  performance 
of  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  the  audience  mounted  the  seats 
and  cheered  themselves  hoarse ;  curtain  calls  were  so 
numerous  they  could  not  be  counted  ;  Nordica  sang  before 
the  curtain,  without  accompaniment,  an  English  ballad  ; 
Eames  followed  with  'The  Last  Rose  of  bummer,'  and 
Arnoldson  with  a  Swedish  ballad  ;  the  vast  audience  could 
only  be  dispersed  by  turning  out  the  lights.  The  same 
scenes  were  enacted  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
evenings." 

After  brief  seasons  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  the 
company  will  return  to  New  York  for  a  supplemental 
season  in  April. 

The  latest  secessions  from  Augustin  Daly's  com- 
pany are  those  of  Isabella  Irving  and  Arthur 
Bourchier.  Why  Mr.  Bourchier  has  resigned  has 
not  transpired,  but  Miss  Irving,  it  seems,  has  been 
dissatisfied  for  a  long  time,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  her  contract  to  seek  fresh  fields 
and   pastures  new.      She  was    to  have  sailed    for 


America  on  Monday  last.  Miss  Irving  was  the  last 
of  the  pretty  American  girls  of  the  Daly  Company. 
Edith  Kingdon  and  Virginia  Dreher  married 
wealthy  men  and  retired  from  the  stage,  and  Ade- 
laide Prince,  Kitty  Cheatham,  and  Miss  Crane  are 
doing  well  in  other  companies.  All  the  young 
women  of  the  Daly  Company  are  English  girls  now. 

The  chahui  has  been  taken  across  the  channel, 
and  all  London  has  been  flocking  to  the  Trafalgar 
Theatre  to  see  Nini  Patte-en-1'Air  and  her  troupe 
dance  this  modern  cancan  in  "  Morocco  Bound." 
The  Sketch  gives  this  account  of  the  dance  : 

"  What,  then,  is  the  cancan,  or  the  cltahut  ?  Simply  a 
quadrille  executed  in  an  extraordinary  fashion.  It  is  danced 
by  women  and  a  few  men  laboriously  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  are  able  to  do  almost  contortionist  feats.  Instead 
of  shuffling  about  in  the  quadrille,  or  waiting  wearily  when 
not  moving,  the  cliakuteuse  keeps  indulging  in  remarkable 
steps  that  are,  as  it  were,  variations  on  the  theme  of  the 
dance,  and  do  not  interrupt  it.  One  may  mention  by  their 
technical  names  some  of  these  steps.  In  *  La  Se"rie,'  the 
dancer  moves  round,  constantly  throwing  up  one  leg  in 
time  with  the  music,  till  the  foot  is  as  high  as  the  eye,  the 
body  being  kept  straight,  but  not  stiff.  In  '  La  Guitare,' 
the  performer  raises  the  leg  till  almost  at  right-angles  with 
the  body,  catches  the  ankle  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  pretends  to  play  the  guitar  on  the  limb.  '  Shoulder 
Arms  consists  in  raising  the  leg  till  the  line  of  the  shin  is 
parallel  with  the  head.  The  *  Military  Salute'  is  a  '  Shoul- 
der Arms,*  in  which,  while  the  leg  is  so  raised,  the 
hand  is  passed  under  it  and  put  against  the  forehead 
as  in  a  salute.  In  some  rare  cases  the  leg  is  raised 
till  it  actually  revolves  more  than  half-way  and  comes  be- 
hind the  head.  Lastly,  '  Le  Grand  Ecart' — known  as 
'  the  split  * — in  which  the  legs  are  stretched  out  at  an  angle  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  so  that  the  dancer  sits  on 
the  ground  with  the  legs  forming  a  straight  line.  These, 
and  other  steps  equally  remarkable,  but  hard  to  classify, 
form  the  features  of  the  strange  performance.  Immensely 
difficult  as  they  are,  the  stars  are  able  to  execute  them 
with  real  grace  when  they  please.  What  is  so  startling 
about  the  performance  is  the  costume.  Were  these  dances 
performed  in  tights,  as  by  acrobats,  few  would  be  shocked ; 
but  in  Paris  the  dancers,  who  dance  actually  among  the 
audience,  come,  as  a  rule,  in  hats  or  bonnets  and  ordinary 
walking-costumes.  Their  dresses,  of  course,  serve  rather 
to  reveal  than  hide,  and  the  dessoits,  though  specially  con- 
structed, at  first  sight  seem  to  be  made  like  the  most  luxuri- 
ous of  those  depicted  by  the  advertisements  in  ladies' 
papers.  Consequently,  the  effect  is  startling  even  to  those 
who  can  not  be  called  prudish." 

Nini  Patte-en-1'Air  has  for  some  time  kept  an 
"  Ecole  de  Chahut"  in  the  Quartier  BrSda,  in  Paris, 
and  has  numbered  among  her  pupils  a  few  ladies  of 
high  social  position,  some  actresses — Mile.  Rejane 
learned  the  chahut  of  her  that  she  danced  in  Meil- 
hac's  "  Ma  Cousine,"  produced  at  the  Varietes  some 
years  ago — and  a  great  many  young  women  who 
hope  eventually  to  become  as  famous  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  the  Elysee-Montmartre,  and  their  successors 
as  their  instructress  is.  To  these  last  Mile.  Nini 
Patte-en-I'Air  gives  fanciful  names,  such  as  Brise-du- 
Soir,  Eglantine,  La  Fauvette,  La  Gazelle,  Reine  des 
Pr6s,  and  Esmeraude,  which,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, are  preferable  to  those  the  Parisians  gave 
to  Nini's  contemporaries,  such  as  La  Goulue 
("greedy-gut"),  Grille  d'Egout  ("sewer-grating": 
so  called  from  her  widely  separated  teeth),  and  so  on . 


'WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.' 

(Tasteless— Effectual.)    ; 

FOR    ALL 

BILIOUS  and  NERVOUS? 

DISORDERS. 

Such  as  Sick  Headache.  Wind  and  Pain  in  the 
Stomach,  Giddiness,  Fullness.  Swelling  after 
Meals,  Dizziness,  Drowsiness,  Chills,  Flush- 
ings of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the 
Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  All 
Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  and  Ir- 
regularities Incidental  to  Ladies. 

Covered  with,  a  Tasteless  and  Solnble  Coating, 
Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  Box. 
New  York  Depot,  -65  Canal  St. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildlnga.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
$45,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


In  this  age  of  keen  competition  a  man 
must  advertise,  and  advertise  wisely.  He 
must  give  the  same  attention  to  his  adver- 
tising as  he  does  to  his  stock  and  store. 
An  advertisement  forms  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  advertiser  that  that  im- 
pression be  a  favorable  one  and  that  it  be 
fully  sustained  in  the  establishment. — Ex. 


Parisian  New  Perfumes. 


AMARYLLIS  DTJ  JAPON. 

VIOLETTES   KOYALES. 

HELIOPHAR-HELENIA. 

The  Perfection  of  Refinement  in  Perfumery. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  receipt  of  15  cents,  we  will  mail  free  a  sample  vial. 

DELETTKEZ  AGENCY,  41-43  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS  A  LETTER  OR  POSTAL  CARD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged,  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

"WIDOWS  of  tuch  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  wae  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almostall  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s'nee  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  enticed  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  without  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to$io  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  array  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not.  ■ 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1833  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  alBO  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o-  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
laLer  laws  or  not. 


Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  Illegal. 
Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
e  lost  their  original  papers. 
Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLRIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 


P.O.  Box 463. 


WASHINGTON.  l 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  foi-Ex- 
cellence  as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.     All  we  claim. 

Do  not  Jet  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BAJfK  OF  CAIXFOKiNTA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts . , 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridga,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 

BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Gbo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalh, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

AssetB 2,633,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,   San    Francisco   Agents,  501    Mont- 
gomery Street.    General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDED 

a  strictly  reliable  high  grade  bicycle 
and  have  liberally  recognized  the 
way  in  which   their  demands  have 

y^jV  been  met  in  . 

^*       BICYCLES 

"HIGHEST  GRADE  GUARANTEED  WHEELS.*' 

Catalogue  free  at  any  Rambler  Agency  or  by 
mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago.       Boston.      Washington.      New  York. 
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LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
BEST! 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us  :  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

tW  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  8.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

A  definition  :  "  Pa,  what  is  a  perquisite?"  "An 
authorized  steal,  my  son." — Puck. 

Elsie — "  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Courtenay  has  a 
very  sensitive  mouth  ?  "  Nicolleite  (blushing  to  her 
ears) — "  How  should  I  know?" — Vogue. 

"I'm  glad  I  wasn't  Shakespeare,"  said  Wilkins  ; 
"  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have  been  dead  now." 
"  So  would  Shakespeare,"  said  Barlow. — Baxar. 

"  How  I  pity  the  poor  fellows  whose  business  re- 
quires them  to  be  out  on  a  night  like  this,"  said  the 
^policeman,  looking  out  from  the  side-door. — Life. 

Cleverton — "  Miss  Twilling  rejected  me  the  other 
night,  but  she  let  me  kiss  her  before  we  parted." 
Dashaway  (reflecting) — "I  guess  I'll  go  around  to- 
night and  propose  myself." — Judge. 

Young  mother — "  Baby  is  somewhat  cross  to-day. 
He  is  teething."  Bachelor  (in  great  awe  of  the  mite 
of  humanity) — "And  when  do  you  expect  him  to 
commence — er — hairing  ?  " —  Vogue. 

Brace — "  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  five  dol- 
lars for  a  week."  Bagley — "Certainly,  old  man  ; 
take  the  five  dollars  you  owe  me  and  keep  it  for 
another  week." — New  York  Herald. 

Miss  Prim — "  1  make  the  suggestion  in  kindness  ; 
but,  really,  I  hardly  think  1  would  dance  as  frequently 
with  Mr.  Dash  as  you  did  last  night."  Miss  Perte— 
"  1  hardly  think  you  would  !  " — Truth. 

In  the  tunnel :  Simon  Weatherby  (on  his  first  trip 
away  from  Spunkville,  lo  fellow-passenger) — "Say, 
mister,  I's  never  in  a  kentry  whar  night  come  on  ez 
sudden  ez  it  do  hyur." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Miss  Wantono — "  So  you  call  your  dog  Rush. 
Isn't  that  a  singular  name  for  him?"  Young  Poke- 
fun — "  Well,  you  see,  Miss  Wantono,  I  had  to  call 
him  that  because  he  is  such  a  growler." — Judge. 

Palette—'1  Have  you  seen  Dauber's  new  picture  ? 
He  calls  it '  The  Happy  Planter  After  the  War.'  " 
Smeere — "  Ah,  represents  a  man  in  the  act  of  bury- 
ing .  bis    wife's    mother,    I    suppose." — Pick-Me- 

up. 

Mr.  Longear — "  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  know 
that  large  ears  are  a  sign  of  generosity  ?"  Miss 
Beauti — "Of  course,  Mr.  Longear.  They  are  a 
sign  that  nature  has  been  generous." — New  York 
Weekly. 

Walker — "General,  permit  me  to  introduce  to 
you  my  friend,  Mr. — er — hum — er — excuse  me,  Mr. 

— er "      The  general — "I    know    your    friend 

already.     Mr.  Fuller,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Walker."—  Truth. 

"  Say,  alderman,  you're  pretty  solid  with  the  boys 
in  your  ward,  ain't  you?"  "  You  bet."  "  How  on 
earth  did  you  get  such  a  pull  ?  Do  you  treat  em  ?  " 
"Not  often.  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  I  let 
them  treat  me." — Truth. 

Tramp  (piteously) — "  Please  help  a  poor  cripple." 
Kind  old  gentleman  (handing  him  some  money) — 
"  Bless  me  I  why,  of  course.  How  are  you  crippled, 
my  poor  fellow?"  Tramp  "(pocketing  the  money) — 
"  Financially,  sir." — Truth. 

Mrs.  Isaacs — ' '  Vake  up,  Isaac  ;  a  burglar  is  tryin' 
to  git  in."  Mr.  Isaacs — "  Veil,  vait  till  he  opens  der 
vindow,  undt  den  I  shoot."  Mrs.  Isaacs — * '  Vy  don't 
you  shoot  now  ?"  Mr.  Isaacs — "  Vat  1  undt  break 
a  bane  ov  glass  ?  " — Puck. 

Stubber — "Come  into  this  restaurant  with  me, 
old  man.  I've  got  the  best  waiter  you  ever  saw." 
Dashaway — ' '  What  are  his  especial  qualifications  ?  " 
Slubber — "  Well,  I  give  him  one  dollar  a  week  for 
putting  the  check  on  my  friends'  plates."— Ju dge. 

Omnibus  stops  ;  smiling  young  lady  enters  ;  every 
seat  full ;  an  old  gentleman  rises  at  the  other  end  : 
"  Oh,  don't  risel  "  says  the  lovely  girl ;  "  I  can  just 
as  well  stand."  "You  can  do  just  as  you  please 
about  that,  miss,"  says  the  old  man  ;  "  but  1  am  go- 
ing to  get  out." — Ex. 

Old  Bramble — "Want  to  marry  my  daughter,  do 
you?  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  you  are  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  man  I  should  like  for  a  son-in-law.  Young 
gentleman — "  Well,  you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  1 
should  like  for  a  father-in-law  ;  but  then,  you  know, 
we  needn't  be  chummy  unless  we  want  to." — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

Wife  (with  a  determined  air)—"  I  want  to  see  that 
letter."  Husband—"  What  letter  ?  "  Wife— "  That 
one  you  just  opened.  I  know  by  the  handwriting 
that  it  is  from  a  woman,  and  you  turned  pale  when 
you  read  it.  I  will  see  it  I  Give  it  to  me,  sir  I " 
Husband — "Here  it  is.  It's  your  milliner's  bill." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Satan  frowned.  "  Are  you  one  of  those  fellows," 
he  sternly  demanded,  "  who  are  still  circulating  the 
fire- and -brims  tone  reports  ?  "  The  soul  trembled 
and  stood  confessed.  "And  you  really  think,"  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  sneered,  "  that  we  have  no  more 
effective  methods  of  torture  than  were  in  vogue  a 
thousand  years  ago  ?  "  The  soul  was  silent.  ' '  Here, 
Lucifer,"  called  his  majesty,  impatiently,  "show  the 
gentleman  through  the  painless- dentist  and  violin- 
taught-in-fifteen- minutes  departments."  —  Pick-Mc- 
Up. 
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SAN  FBANCISCQ  OFFICE  (34  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Exact  Size. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


Perfecto. 


at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chieago,1893.   JACOB  STAJBLL,  Jr.  «£  CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:    BOOT   &  SANDERSON,    122    Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  KIAUBEK  &  LEVI.  San  Diego,  Cal. 


tCNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1094 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Tlie  Argonant  and  trie  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 97.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Sczibner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonant  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonant  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4. 50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall,  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.70 

The  Argonant  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonant  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.26 

The  Argonant  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonant  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earth- 
quake-proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every 
room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventila- 
tion is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin 
every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  access, 
from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  electric  light,  its  im- 
mense glass  roof,  broad  balconies,  car* 
riage-way,  and  tropical  plants,  are  features 
hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American 
or  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommodations 
in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAXACE  HOTEL, 
San  FranclBco,  Cal. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 
Telephone  No.  zoi. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storagh  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
44g  and  m  Channel  Street. 
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SLATE  BURIAL  VAULTS 

Are  commended  by  every  person  who  sees  them.  They  are 
proof  against  dampness,  rodents,  and  reptiles ;  are  port. 
able  to  snip  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Are  cheaper  than 
brick  and  can  be  put  in  place  by  ordinary  workmen. 


Slate  is  Imperishable  by  nature,  and  has  greater 
strength  than  any  other  stone.    Apply  to 

R.  F.  ROBERTSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,   Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
N.  CLARK  &  SONS,  17  and  19  Spear  Street, 
San  Francisco.     Telephone   771. 

A  GAMP  FIHE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  DETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


For  Printing 
and  Wrapping. 


401-403  Sansome  St. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department,  • 

S.    F.    GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

236    POST    STREET. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  In  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject. 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


%t  Monarch  of 

§reakfast  foods 
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The  Democratic  party  was  driven  from  complete  control 
of  this  government  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  a  weak 
President  and  a  traitorous  Cabinet  left  the  country  finan- 
cially prostrated  and  on  the  verge  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  It 
is  most  remarkable  how  the  financial  conditions  have  re- 
peated themselves  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.  The 
panic  years  of  1857  and  1858,  toward  the  end  of  James 
Buchanan's  term,  are  being  duplicated  in  the  beginning  of 
Grover  Cleveland's  term,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Demo- 
crats will  be  again  driven  from  power.  There  the  similarity 
ceases.     There  will  not  be  a  second  civil  war. 

The  Democratic  panic  years,  1857  and  1858,  eclipsed  all 
previous  records  of  disaster  the  country  had  known.  The 
panic  of  1837  was  but  a  zephyr  compared  to  the  Democratic 
cycloneof  1857.  But  as  the  Democratic  panic  of  1857-8  was 
to  that  of  1837,  so  is  the  Democratic  panic  of  1893-4  to  that 
of  1857-8.     The  country  has  increased  in  population  and 


magnitude,  and  the  Democratic  party  in  numbers  and  in 
folly.  Hence  is  the  panic  greater  and  the  disaster  more 
widespread.     If  that  was  a  cyclone,  this  is  a  cataclysm. 

The  indemnity  which  Germany  wrung  from  France  after 
the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War  was  five  milliards  of 
francs,  or  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous sum.  But  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  penalty 
paid  by  the  American  people  for  placing  the  Democrats  in 
power.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  to  make 
accurate  figures  on  such  an  amount,  but  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  a  statistician,  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Buchanan,  and  he  has 
published  a  series  of  elaborate  tables  in  a  New  York  paper. 
These  tables  fill  columns  of  fine  type,  and  can  not  be  repro- 
duced here,  but  some  of  his  totals  are  of  interest.  He  gives 
the  number  of  adult  males  in  the  United  States  as  13,000,000; 
of  these,  6,000,000  are  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  1,000,000 
are  proprietors  of  various  establishments.  This  leaves 
6,000,000  male  wage-workers.  Of  these,  2,393,000,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Buchanan,  are  out  of  work.  He  gives  his  figures, 
sources  of  information,  etc.,  all  carefully  classified  according 
to  various  occupations.  He  gives  the  wages  of  the  various 
callings,  percentage  of  loss  where  wages  have  been  reduced, 
and  amount  of  loss  where  men  are  out  of  work.  He  thus 
figures  up  the  loss  of  wages  to  workingmen  during  the  seven 
months  beginning  with  September,  1893,  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  nearly  a  billion  of  dollars — to  be  exact,  $935,516,400. 

The  shrinkage  in  wages  alone  is  about  one-half  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  the  tables  go  on.  He  compares  the  prices 
paid  for  last  year's  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  oats,  pota- 
toes, and  rye ;  for  last  year's  output  of  silver  and  pig-iron 
at  present  prices  ;  for  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  stock-ex- 
change securities,  mortgage  bonds,  etc.;  and  adding  these  to 
the  loss  in  wages  already  given,  he  makes  a  total  loss  to  the 
American  people,  since  the  Democratic  party  went  into 
power,  of  nearly  three  billions  of  dollars — to  be  exact, 
$2,717,198,568. 

Democrats  may  sneer  at  these  figures,  and  call  them 
mathematical  romancing.  But  they  are  borne  out  by  the 
figures  of  the  United  States  Government.  Its  decrease  in 
revenue  alone  shows  the  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  people.  For  the  month  of 
January,  the  dutiable  imports  were  $22,208,193,  against 
$39,309,525  for  the  same  month  in  1893,  a  decrease  of 
about  forty-four  per  cent.  The  customs  revenue  in  Feb- 
ruary decreased  $6,546,000  compared  with  last  year,  or 
thirty-eight  per  cent.  In  articles  of  luxury  the  demand  fell 
off  over  fifty  per  cent. ;  in  partially  manufactured  articles, 
forty  per  cent.  ;  and  so  on  down  to  dutiable  articles  of  food, 
which  fell  off  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

If  there  is  any  nation  in  the  world  which  is  extravagant  in 
the  matter  of  food,  it  is  the  American  people.  They  are 
more  than  extravagant — they  are  luxurious,  they  are  wasteful. 
Yet  this  one  item  of  decrease  in  the  dutiable  food  supply 
shows  that  the  Democratic  depression  has  affected  even 
those  epicurean  Americans  who  must  bring  luxuries  from 
over  seas ;  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  succulent 
canvas-backs,  the  sugar-cured  hams,  the  Blue  Point  and 
Lynn  Haven  oysters,  the  porter-house  steaks,  the  hog  and 
hominy,  the  buckwheat  cakes,  the  corn,  and  wine,  and 
oil  which  this  fat  and  juicy  land  of  ours  produces,  but  must 
import  patties  made  from  the  livers  of  bloated  Strasburg 
geese,  leberwurst  made  from  the  hepatic  organs  of  German 
swine,  mortadella  made  from  the  flesh  of  Italian  donkeys, 
and  Lyons  sausages  made  from  French  heaven-knows-what. 
If  these  people  feel  the  pinch,  what  must  others  feel?  If 
Dives,  who  lives  on  pate  de  foie  grasy  must  retrench,  what 
shall  happen  to  Lazarus,  who  lives  on  crumbs  ?  Lazarus 
must  starve. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people,  and  consequently  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment, are  falling  off  in  this  enormous  proportion,  the 
Democratic  President  and  his  "cuckoo"  Congress  are  seri- 
ously attempting  to  wipe  out  what  revenue  remains.  Last 
week  in  the  United  States  Senate  it  was  shown  by  a 
Treasury  statement  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  $78,000,000 
for  the  current   fiscal   year;  in  addition  to  this,  the  Wilson 


tariff  bill,  even  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  discards  $76,000,- 
000  of  revenue,  making  a  total  deficit  of  $154,000,000.  To 
repair  this  hole  in  the  revenue,  the  Democrats — who  have 
caused  it — now  propose  to  levy  a  socialistic  income  tax,  a 
tax  which  will  divide  this  republic  into  the  classes  and  the 
masses. 

Any  thinking  man,  whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican, must  be  impressed  by  this  colossal  folly.  The 
most  charitable  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  present 
Democratic  Congress  is  that  its  members  are  stricken  with  a 
form  of  acute  dementia.  It  would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil 
for  the  American  people  if,  like  a  certain  other  assemblage 
of  demented  animals,  they  should  be  possessed  of  a  devil, 
and  run  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea. 


In  one  of  the  English  reviews  for  March,  the  House  of 
Lords  has  filed  its  defense  against  the  demand  for  its  aboli- 
tion. The  pleading  is  reenforced  by  the  expert  testimony  of 
Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  Ashbourne,  Lord  Iddesleigh,  and 
Lord  Donoughmore.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  sought  to  justify  the  continued  existence 
of  an  institution  which  republicans  regard  as  superannuated 
and  obsolete. 

The  four  peers  rest  their  case  chiefly  on  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  the  bi-cameral  system.  Ignoring  the  examples  of 
France  in  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  Greece 
at  the  present  day,  they  say  that  no  responsible  statesman 
denies  the  necessity  for  a  second  chamber  to  hold  in  check 
an  assembly  which  is  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  every 
passing  gust  of  popular  passion.  It  is  a  fact  that  none 
of  the  newest  constitutions  have  felt  it  safe  to  depart 
from  the  bi-cameral  system,  though  it  was  very  nearly  aban- 
doned in  South  Dakota. 

Lord  Halsbury  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  second 
chamber  by  a  bitter  survey  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons.    According  to  this  writer  : 

"  The  House  of  Commons  has  become  a  by-word  for  incompetency, 
confusion,  and  the  incapacity  to  execute  its  allotted  tasks  without  an 
amount  of  straining  and  creaking  that  threatens  to  shake  the  whole 
fabric  to  pieces.  The  House  is  overwhelmed  by  its  work,  and 
does  it  so  clumsily  that  its  proceedings  are  a  reproach  to  a  naUon 
of  men  of  business.  For  more  than  a  year  the  House  has  been  sit- 
ting conu'nuously,  and  practically  nothing  has  been  discussed  but  three 
bills,  only  one  of  which  was  of  the  first  importance.  The  impotence  of 
Parliament  has  become  a  by-word." 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  universal  adherence  of  na- 
tions to  the  double-chamber  system,  and  likewise  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  popular  English  chamber  to  legislate  for  the 
country,  Lord  Halsbury  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  em- 
pire. This  will  strike  Americans  as  an  example  of  loose 
reasoning.  The  inefficiency  of  Parliament  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  mended  by  dividing  its  duty  with  an  hereditary 
body,  whose  members  vote  by  proxy,  and  who  represent 
land  and  not  men  or  ideas.  That  is  like  advising  a  con- 
sumptive to  contract  yellow  fever  as  a  cure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Parliament  is  inefficient,  but  that  is  because  the  English 
have  never  adopted  the  custom  of  digesting  business  in  com- 
mittee— which  prevails  at  Washington  and  in  Paris.  If  the 
business  of  Parliament  were  put  in  shape  by  committees  be- 
fore it  came  before  the  House,  a  whole  year  would  not  be 
wasted  over  three  bills  ;  but  the  method  to  which  our  British 
friends  cling  neither  makes  for  nor  against  the  usefulness  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  merits*  or  demerits  of  a  second 
chamber  are  not  increased  or  diminished  by  the  incapacity 
of  the  first  chamber  to  get  through  its  work. 

Lord  Iddesleigh,  who  is  the  only  one  of  tie  four  peers 
with  a  political  record,  puts  the  question  before  the  English 
nation  more  logically.  He  says,  a  second  chamber  being 
indispensable,  what  sort  of  a  chamber  shall  it  be — the  pres- 
ent House  of  Lords,  or  an  elective  chamber,  or  a  chamber 
consisting  of  members  nominated  by  the  crown  ?  He 
argues  that  members  nominated  by  the  crown  would  be 
puppets,  as  he  might  have  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the 
peers  of  France  under  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  Charles  the 
Tenth  ;  and  he  can  not  see  what  sort  of  constituencies 
elect  peers,  as  "  restricted  suffrages  are  already  unpopuL 
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they  will  soon  have  become  odious."  Yet  in  nearly  all  civilized 
countries  where  there  is  no  hereditary  upper  house,  members 
of  a  second  chamber  are  elected  by  constituencies  which  are 
in  some  way  segregated.  In  this  country  we  delegate  to  the 
legislatures  the  duty  of  choosing  senators  ;  in  France,  the 
office  is  performed  by  delegates  from  the  communal  and 
municipal  councils  ;  in  other  countries,  the  electorate  is  de- 
fined by  a  property  qualification.  Each  country  has  a  plan 
of  its  own,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  led  to  friction. 
Lord  Donoughmore  finds  the  same  objection  to  elective 
peers.     He  says : 

"As  regards  the  elective  principle,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, except  under  an  entirely  novel  and  complicated  system  of 
elective  bodies,  to  create  an  assembly  as  representative  as  is  the  House 
of  Lords  of  all  the  great  professions,  industries,  trades,  and  other  in- 
terests which  look  to  Parliament  for  direction  and  guidance.  The 
upper  House  includes  among  its  members  great  merchants,  eminent 
churchmen,  able  jurists,  men  of  science  and  letters." 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  eminent  English- 
men who  have  won  distinction  in  their  several  careers  have 
retired  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  worn-out  peasants  retire  to 
the  alms-house.  But  it  is  remarked  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
pensioners  are  never  heard  of  again. 

The  peers  represent  nobody  but  themselves  and  their 
land.  In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  they  recognized  the 
anomaly  of  their  position,  and  effaced  themselves  as  far  as 
possible,  shrinking  from  notice,  keeping  in  the  shade,  shirk- 
ing political  duties,  and  registering  the  decrees  of  the  lower 
House,  until  their  powers  became  atrophied  from  disuse. 
It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  they  have  waked  up  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  hereditary  legislators,  co-equal  with  the 
members  of  the  House,  a  constitutional  branch  of  the 
British  Government.  Are  the  British  people  going  to 
accept  this  view  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  upper 
House  ?  It  is  always  rash  to  indulge  in  political  predic- 
tions. Progress  is  often  followed  by  reaction  ;  outbursts  of 
liberty  frequently  lead  to  the  consolidation  of  despotism.  It 
is  possible  that  the  English  may  return  to  their  old  love  and 
reinstate  Tudorism.  But  it  is  more  likely  that,  after  the 
usual  conflicts,  they  will  conclude  to  replace  the  present 
House  of  Lords  with  a  new  legislative  body.  Already  there 
are  elective  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords — only  English 
peers  sit  there  of  right.  From  the  peerages  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  come  only  a  certain  number  of  peers  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  elect  from  all  of  the  peers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  a  certain  number  who  should  make  up 
a  legislative  body.  Then  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  at 
the  same  time  hereditary  and  elective. 


Considering  the  number  of  American  vessels  of  war  that 
have  been  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro  during  the  naval 
revolt  there,  and  the  intense  interest  taken  by  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  contending  forces, 
it  is  most  remarkable  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
it  by  the  illustrated  papers  of  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  European  illustrated  periodicals  have  devoted 
much  space  to  the  matter.  The  London  Illustrated  News, 
another  London  pictorial  called  Black  and  White,  two 
leading  French  illustrated  journals,  V Illustration  and 
Le  Monde  Illustrd,  as  well  as  the  principal  German 
pictorial,  liter  Land  und  Meer,  have  contained  many 
graphic  pictures  of  scenes  in  and  around  Rio — views  ashore 
in  the  government  fortifications,  views  on  the  fortified  islands 
in  the  harbor,  both  loyal  and  insurgent,  and  views  aboard 
the  insurgent  ships.  These  were  not  all  fancy  sketches,  by 
any  means,  most  of  them  being  from  photographs.  In  the 
last  number  of  L' Illustration,  for  example,  there  is  a  photo- 
block  giving  a  view  of  the  interior  of  Fort  Villegaignon, 
with  some  scores  of  the  officers  and  marines  who  have  held 
it  for  so  long,  with  the  fortifications  of  the  minute  islet 
tumbling  about  their  ears.  Another  striking  picture — not  a 
photo  this  time — is  a  sketch,  taken  from  the  deck  of  a 
British  man-of-war,  of  the  scene  on  Enchadas  Island  when 
it  was  bombarded,  despite  the  fact  that  hospitals  filled  with 
wounded  were  there,  with  the  Geneva  cross  flying  over  them. 
The  sight  of  the  half-naked  wretches,  some  of  them  lacking 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  hobbling  or  crawling  away  from  the  build- 
ings where  the  shells  are  bursting,  to  seek  for  safety  they 
know  not  where,  gives  one  a  vivid  idea  of  how  futile  are 
peace  conventions  and  Geneva  crosses  in  time  of  war.  Our 
periodicals  have  contented  themselves  with  reproducing  old 
views  of  the  "harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro"  and  pictures  of 
the  United  States  cruisers  drawn  from  the  plans  made  by  the 
Naval  Bureau  before  they  were  launched.  The  foreign  journals 
are  far  ahead  of  them  this  time,  and  have  been  before.  Last 
August  the  Sketch,  another  London  periodical,  printed  a  snap- 
shot photo  of  the  British  battle-ship  Victoria,  with  her  stern 
in  the  air  just  as  she  was  sinking  after  being  rammed  by  the 
Camperdown.  This  was  taken  by  the  surgeon  of  one  of  the 
British  ships,  and  is  probably  the  most  unique  picture  ever 
nted  in  an  illustrated  periodical.  But  it  was  in  an  English 
;tnd  not  an  American  pictorial.     Are  the  Americans  falling 


behind  in  the   race.     What   is    the    matter   with   Harper's 
Weekly  and  Frank  Leslie's  f 


The  invasion  of  organized  tramps  which  Los  Angeles  and 
neighboring  towns  are  experiencing  has  its  lessons  for  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  for  the  localities  directly 
affected.  When  that  worthless  adventurer  Fry  announced 
his  visionary  scheme  to  march  to  Washington  for  a  relief 
that  he  knew  Congress  was  powerless  to  grant,  and  called 
upon  the  forces  of  unrest  and  idleness  to  assemble  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  authorities  of  that  city  remained  passive.  Ac- 
cepting Fry  at  trie  estimate  he  placed  upon  himself,  and 
allowing  themselves  to  be  deceived  into  treating  the  move- 
ment as  a  sincere  expression  of  distress  by  labor,  they  per- 
mitted the  horde  of  tramps  and  vagrants  to  be  gathered  into 
an  "  industrial  army "  that  soon  attained  such  proportions 
that  they  were  unable  to  control  it.  Then  the  true  nature  of 
the  movement  became  apparent.  The  army  has  marched 
forth  to  invade  and  pillage  the  surrounding  country.  Orchards 
are  entered  with  the  attendant  destruction  of  trees  and  prem- 
ises ;  provisions  are  pilfered  ;  insolent  demands  are  made  upon 
communities  for  food  and  shelter.  There  is  no  longer 
even  a  pretense  that  work  is  desired ;  by  gathering  to- 
gether in  overwhelming  numbers,  they  have  rendered  such 
relief  impossible.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  compensation 
for  the  property  stolen  and  destroyed.  It  is  a  bald  and  un- 
blushing enforcement  of  the  doctrine  that  the  idle  and 
vicious  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
the  industrious.  By  force  of  numbers  they  have  become 
irresistible  to  the  communities  they  are  intimidating  and 
despoiling.  Some  have  remained  in  Los  Angeles,  gathering 
new  recruits,  quartering  themselves  upon  the  citizens,  and 
assuming  to  dictate  the  measure  and  terms  of  the  relief 
they  demand.  The  offer  of  food  and  shelter  in  return  for 
work  they  indignantly  spurn  as  an  insult  to  labor.  This 
class  of  "  labor "  can  conceive  of  no  insult  more  dire  than 
an  offer  of  employment. 

The  situation  has  become  a  serious  one  for  the  localities 
affected,  and  the  most  unfortunate  reflection  is  that  it  might 
have  been  averted  in  the  beginning.  Had  the  authorities  of 
Los  Angeles  jailed  the  leaders  at  the  inception  of  their 
crusade  against  the  security  of  property  and  put  them  to 
work  in  a  chain-gang  improving  the  roads,  they  would  have 
crushed  it  before  it  assumed  such  formidable  proportions. 
Recruits  would  have  been  very  wary  about  coming  to  that 
city  with  a  certain  prospect  of  enforced  work  before  them. 
The  laws  of  the  State  prescribe  such  punishment  for  those 
having  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  a  little  investigation 
would  have  proved  them  richly  deserving  of  this  treatment. 
The  greater  part  of  this  "  industrial  army  "  was  in  this  city 
last  winter.  So  long  as  there  was  indiscriminate  giving  in 
charity  by  the  public  and  free  meals  were  served  without 
question  to  all  comers,  they  lived  in  clover.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  sleep  and  eat — a  tramp's  conception  of  para- 
dise. "  General "  Fry  succeeded  in  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  distributing  department  of  the  relief  movement, 
and  the  funds  suffered  serious  diminution  in  passing  through 
his  hands.  When  the  control  was  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  the  Salvation  Army,  a  new  era  was  inaugurated.  The 
unemployed  were  offered  employment.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  army  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  suggestion  of 
work  was  as  terrifying  to  them  as  is  the  cross  to  the  Evil 
One  in  mediaeval  legend.  They  dispersed  throughout  the 
State,  to  be  gathered  together  again  in  Los  Angeles  by  the 
prospect  of  renewing  the  comfortable  mode  of  life  they  had 
become  enamored  of,  and  of  which  they  had  enjoyed  all  too 
brief  an  experience. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Los  Angeles  army  is  not 
wholly  composed  of  this  class.  It  would  be  strange  if 
such  a  gathering  did  not  attract  some  of  the  unemployed 
who  are  in  distress  and  honestly  desire  work.  That  same 
mental  poverty  that  condemns  them  to  life-long  servitude  in 
the  lowest  ranks  of  laborers,  and  makes  them  the  first 
victims  of  any  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labor,  renders 
them  easy  victims  of  the  wiles  of  such  men  as  Fry.  But 
the  sincere  and  well-meaning  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
or  influential  to  affect  the  policy  and  actions  of  the  army, 
and  by  the  actions  of  the  whole  must  they  be  judged  and 
their  treatment  governed. 

In  Germany,  after  the  Franco-German  War,  there  was  a 
similarly  acute  plague  of  tramps.  They  over-ran  the  coun- 
try and  demoralized  the  communities.  The  government 
grappled  with  the  problem  and  developed  a  system  of  treat- 
ment that  was  not  only  comprehensive,  but  effective.  Beg- 
gars and  vagrants — those  who  could  work  and  would  not — 
were  summarily  dealt  with.  They  were  handed  over  to  the 
police  and  compelled  to  work  for  a  limited  number  of 
months.  In  addition  to  this,  a  system  was  developed  by 
which  the  unemployed  might  voluntarily  obtain  relief.  Sta- 
tions were  established  throughout  the  country  where  an  un- 
employed laborer  can  obtain  meals  and  a  bed  in  return  for 


a  half-day's  work.  But  when  traveling  through  the  country 
he  must  have  a  card  showing  his  destination.  Upon  arriving 
at  a  station,  he  delivers  this  card  to  the  superintendent. 
Upon  leaving  the  station,  the  card  is  returned  to  him  with 
an  indorsement  showing  that  he  stopped  at  that  station  on 
that  date.  When  a  tramp  is  found  off  the  route  called 
for  by  his  card,  or  without  a  card,  he  is  treated  as  a  vagrant 
unless  he  can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Supplement- 
ing these  stations  are  the  workmen's  colonies,  where  one  out 
of  employment  may  become  an  inmate  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years.  One-half  of  each  day's  work  is  taken  as  a 
return  for  food  and  shelter  ;  for  the  other  half-day  the  colo- 
nist is  allowed  wages,  creating  a  fund  to  be  used  by  him 
when  he  leaves  the  colony.  Relief  from  the  colonies  and 
the  station  lodging-houses  is  accepted  voluntarily,  and  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  the  recipient. 

Similarly  strict  provisions  regarding  beggars  and  vagrants 
are  found  in  the  penal  laws  of  nearly  all  European  countries, 
with  the  result  that  such  a  horde  of  tramps  as  this  "  Indus- 
trial Army"  would  be  impossible  in  Europe.  Such  extreme 
measures  are  unpopular  in  this  country,  and  are  considered  re- 
pugnant to  our  institutions.  But  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  tramp  problem  is  becoming  serious  must  come. 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  temporize  with  this  lawless  ele- 
ment. Their  insolent  demands  will  be  carried  just  so  far 
as  the  complaisance  of  the  community  will  permit.  A  little 
chain-gang  labor  would  soon  rid  the  country  of  such 
creatures  as  Fry,  who  seek  to  gain  support  by  stirring  up 
the  turbulent  elements  of  the  community  and  enforcing  con- 
tributions from  the  law-abiding  and  industrious. 


A  recent  article  in  a  woman's  magazine  discusses  that  old 
topic,  the  decline  of  matrimony,  and  winds  up  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  influence  of  the  clubs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  club  has  much  to 
do  with  weaning  men  away  from  the  possible  bliss  of  married 
life.  There  is  an  amount  of  comfort,  and  frequently  of 
luxury,  attainable  in  clubs  by  men  of  moderate  means,  which 
would  be  utterly  beyond  them  were  they  to  marry.  This  has 
its  effect  upon  even  the  most  susceptible  of  men.  When 
they  weigh  the  comforts  of  the  club  with  the  possible  domes- 
tic upheavals,  sullen  Bridgets,  cold  coffee,  and  burnt  beef- 
steak, they  waver  ;  even  the  prospect  of  the  life-long  devo- 
tion of  a  loving  and  expensive  wife  does  not  tempt  them. 
They  cross  the  Rubicon  of  forty,  and  after  that  few  fall. 

But  there  is,  in  feminine  eyes,  another  danger  about  clubs  ; 
they  not  only  discourage  courtship,  but  they  are  hostile  to 
the  domestic  fireside.  The  young  bride  often  hears,  with 
tender  and  wifely  pride,  the  declarations  of  her  husband  that 
he  "  is  not  going  to  the  club  evenings."  The  same  bride, 
grown  older  and  wiser,  listens  with  cold  eyes  to  his  feeble 
and  vague  remark  that  he  "  thinks  he'll  go  down-town."  In 
the  clubs  the  return  of  the  matrimonial  wanderer  is  awaited 
with  cynical  amusement.  The  duration  of  his  absence  depends 
upon  age  and  temperament.  In  a  certain  club,  with  the 
membership  limited  to  one  thousand,  the  following  matri- 
monial statistics  were  compiled  : 

Number  of  bridegrooms  announcing  their  intention  to  re- 
sign from  the  club 20 

Number  persuaded  by  their  friends  not  to  resign 17 

Number  resigned 3 

Number  subsequently  reinstated 2 

Would  have  been  reinstated  but  was  cut  off  by  death r 

Leaving  a  net  loss  to  the  club  by  matrimony 00 

Akin  to  this  "  percentage  of  return "  shown  by  the  club 
statistics,  is  the  "duration  of  absence."  It  is  observed  that 
when  a  man  marries  and  determines  to  absent  himself  from 
the  club,  his  "  duration  of  absence  "  is  a  personal  equation, 
varying  with  his  age,  his  wife's  temper,  and  other  factors, 
but  largely  dependent  upon  his  age.  It  has  been  tabulated 
about  as  follows  : 

When  a   man  of   twenty-three  years  marries,   his 

duration  of  absence  is 18  months 

25  years 16     " 

M      " 


27 
28 

30 
32 

35 
40 

45 
48 

5° 
60 


.absence  inappreciable 
he  never  returns 


The  failure  of  a  bridegroom  of  sixty  to  return  to  his  club 
is  ascribed  by  sneering  clubmen  to  mental  weakness,  predi- 
cated on  his  marrying  at  all  at  that  age.  This,  however, 
may  be  one  of  those  paradoxes  like  the  one  uttered  by  the 
first  Napoleon,  when  he  informed  an  aged  and  inquiring 
Benedict  that  a  man  who  married  at  sixty  rarely  had  chil- 
dren, while  a  man  who  married  at  seventy  always  had. 

Archbishop  Riordan  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  peo- 
ple in  this  community  as  a  large  and  liberal-minded  priest 
who  had  shaken  off  the  superstitions  of  past  ages.     But  the 
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paper  which  the  archbishop  has  written  on  the  subject  of 
"  Myers's  Ancient  History"  raises  the  question  whether  this 
estimate  of  his  character  can  be  reconciled  with  the  truth. 
Is  the  head  of  a  church,  whose  members  constitute  a  large 
minority  of  the  people  of  this  city  and  State,  a  broad- 
minded,  enlightened  prelate,  or  a  narrow-minded  priest  out 
of  touch  with  the  times  and  imbued  with  ancient  superstitions 
which  long  ago  were  rejected  by  intelligent  men  ? 

No  one  at  the  present  day  denies  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  full  of  error,  and  that  the  opinions  then 
entertained  on  science,  religion,  and  politics  were  wrong. 
The  churches  were*  no  wiser  than  the  congregations.  The 
soundest  churchmen  believed  in  slaying  the  Moslem  on  ac- 
count of  his  faith,  and  in  converting  the  heretic  with  the 
sword,  the  pike,  and  the  stake.  Intelligent  Roman  Catholics 
are  as  one  with  intelligent  Protestants  on  this  point.  But 
Archbishop  Riordan  says  : 

**  The  church  of  to-day  does  not  deny  the  dogmas  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
She  is  infallible.  In  the  teaching  of  truth  she  has  never  made  a  mis- 
take. Her  belief  now  is  the  same  as  her  belief  a  thousand  years  ago. 
She  never  held  in  one  century  what  she  had  to  disown  in  the  next. 
This  is  the  very  A  B  C  of  Catholic  doctrine." 

That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  its  way,  it  would  even  now  burn  Protestants  and 
Jews  at  the  stake,  inflict  torture  for  opinion's  sake,  and  insti- 
gate wars  against  non-Christian  nations  to  punish  them  for 
not  believing  in  a  gospel  of  which  they  have  never  heard. 
Do  the  educated  members  of  the  archbishop's  church  share 
this  opinion? 

The  archbishop  denies  that  his  church  "  crushes  out  indi- 
vidualism and  freedom  of  thought."  He  does  not  seem  quite 
to  agree  with  his  fellow-priest,  Father  Montgomery,  Coad- 
jutor to  the  Bishop  of  Monterey,  who,  on  March  nth, 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  is  the  one  principle  that 
causes  all  religious  differences  ;  it  is  the  principle  that  defines  most 
sharply  the  line  that  separates  the  Catholic  Church  from  all  other  re- 
ligious denominations.  We  mean  that  in  religious  truth  God  has  or- 
dained a  power,  an  institution  or  tribunal  that  has  the  right  to  declare 
a  law,  to  proclaim  a  truth— and  to  be  the  interpreter  of  that  law,  and 
to  exact  obedience  to  it  irrespective  of  anybody's  private  judgment ; 
and  it  has  the  right  to  do  so,  because  it  has  the  power  given  it  by  God 
to  reach  absolute  truth  without  the  possibility  of  error." 

Readers  of  history  will  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  co- 
adjutor understands  his  church  better  than  the  archbishop. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  sub- 
jection of  individual  opinion  to  the  dictation  of  the  church. 
The  moment  a  Roman  Catholic  begins  to  reason  and  to  form 
opinions  of  his  own  about  religion,  or  the  human  soul,  or  a 
future  life,  he  ceases  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  and  has  no 
place  in  the  Papal  Church.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  the 
Reformation  was  such  a  boon  to  the  human  mind. 

The  archbishop's  occupations  in  his  see  must  have  been 
so  absorbing  that  he  has  had  no  time  to  refresh  his  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  or  he  would  not  have  written  : 

"  The  Middle  Ages  were  no  more  ignorant,  nor  dark,  nor  supersti- 
tious, nor  in  bondage  than  were  the  two  centuries  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, than  are  parts  of  these  Uoiled  States  even  to-day.  Every  vagary, 
and  outrage,  and  superstition  of  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  may  be 
paralleled  in  this  century,  and  in  our  own  country  or  in  Europe." 

The  period  known  as  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  period  during 
which  hardly  any  one  but  "clerks"  could  read;  during 
which  every  one  believed  in  a  personal  devil,  the  Virgin 
Mary  helped  to  build  cathedrals  with  her  own  hands,  saintly 
men  exorcised  demons  with  holy  water,  heretics  were  put  to 
death  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  one  knew  anything  worth 
mentioning  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  botany, 
chemistry,  or  public  law,  and  no  one  practiced  the  virtues 
preached  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  These  were  times 
which,  according  to  the  archbishop,  were  not  remarkable  for 
ignorance,  darkness,  or  superstition.  Two  hundred  years 
after  Luther,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  discovering  gravitation, 
schools  flourished  throughout  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
the  American  colonies,  Laplace  was  revealing  the  secret  of 
the  planetary  system,  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were  writing 
the  Encyclopedia,  Buflfon  was  explaining  the  principles  of 
natural  history,  Linnaeus  was  creating  the  science  of  botany 
and  Lavoisier  the  science  of  chemistry,  no  more  people  were 
being  put  to  death  for  their  religion,  except  where  Jesuits 
were  in  control,  and  the  devil  and  the  Virgin  had  ceased  to 
risit  the  earth.  Yet  his  grace  the  archbishop  sees  no  prog- 
ess  between  the  two  periods. 

Like  many  Roman  Catholics  who  do  not  keep  abreast  of 
he  times,  the  archbishop  has  no  love  for  the  Reformation, 
vhich,  he  says,  "  threw  back  civilization  over  two  hundred 
>rears."  We  must  really  entreat  his  grace  to  read  a  few 
rooks  of  history,  not  necessarily  by  Protestant  authors,  but 
>y  intelligent  members  of  his  own  faith.  A  few  hours  spent 
iver  Menzel  or  Gieseler  as  to  Germany,  over  Sismondi  as  to 
taly,  and  memoirs  by  contemporaries  of  Aranda  and 
Florida  Blanca  in  Spain,  would  save  him  from  making  him- 
self ridiculous  in  this  way.  The  Reformation  was  not  a  re- 
'olt  against  doctrines ;  it  was  an  uprising  against  corrupt 
iractices  and  the  stifling  tyranny  of  Rome.      Luther  was  not 


more  bitter  against  the  church  than  Loyola.  No  man  ad- 
mitted the  evils  which  the  Reformation  overthrew  more  can- 
didly than  Leo  the  Tenth.  When  he  was  reproached  for 
selling  indulgences,  he  replied,  "  I  know  it  is  wrong — very 
wrong  ;  and  if  you  will  show  me  any  other  way  of  raising 
money  to  finish  St.  Peter's,  I  will  gladly  stop  the  sale." 
He  little  thought  that  three  hundred  and  odd  years  after  his 
time  our  Irish  priest, would  undertake  to  justify  a  practice  of 
which  the  Italian  patrician  was  heartily  ashamed.  How 
could  the  Reformation  set  back  civilization?  It  did  but  in- 
augurate free  thought,  free  inquiry,  and  free  worship  ;  could 
they  be  obstacles  to  civilization  ? 

Mr.  Myers  may  have  been  severe  on  the  monasteries,  and 
nunneries,  and  clerical  brotherhoods  ;  but  is  he  more  severe 
than  Choiseul  was,  or  King  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain,  who 
were  both  devoted  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdukes  of  Tuscany  of  the  Austrian  house,  or  than  Pope 
Clement  the  Fourteenth,  the  author  of  the  bull  "  Dominos 
ac  Redemptor  Noster"  ?  No  more  determined  opponent  of 
religious  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  have  appeared  among 
the  laity  than  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
Clear-headed  priests  have  for  more  than  a  century  discerned 
the  mischiefs  which  result  from  collecting  a  parcel  of  igno- 
rant, bigoted,  and  superstitious  men  and  women  in  houses  of 
their  own,  where  they  lead  idle  and  sometimes  dissolute  lives 
and  fail  to  render  to  society  any  return  for  their  support.  The 
archbishop  says  that  "  monasticism  is  fostered  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  flourishes  in  our  midst."  It  is,  again,  his 
grace's  facts  and  not  his  reasoning  which  are  at  fault. 
"Monasticism"  is  not  fostered  by  his  church,  though  he 
thinks  it  is.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Vatican 
to  restrict  the  supply  of  priests  to  the  existing  curacies  and 
schools,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  nuns  to  the  demands  of 
hospitals  and  girls'  schools.  The  Pope  is  far  too  wise  a 
man  to  attract  the  opposition  of  Roman  Catholic  govern- 
ments by  reorganizing  the  conventual  system  of  the 
eighteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  As  matters  stand, 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Belgium,  where  the 
position  of  religious  brotherhoods  is  not  precarious. 

Archbishop  Riordan's  departure  from  his  customary  policy 
of  silence  has  placed  him  in  a  false  position.  The  issue 
between  him  and  the  school  authorities  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
We  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  learn  history.  Shall  they 
learn  it  as  it  is  written  and  understood  by  intelligent  and 
educated  men  of  all  faiths,  or  shall  they  permit  an  ignorant 
priesthood  to  suppress  truth  and  suggest  falsehood  in  order 
to  help  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 


By  the  dispatches  from  Southern  California,  it  appears 
that  the  horde  of  vagrants  calling  themselves  the  "  In- 
dustrial Army  of  the  United  States"  left  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Monrovia,  and  are  now  following  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  This  action  was  caused  by 
the  threat  of  the  Santa  Fe  Company  to  ditch  their  trains 
rather  than  haul  these  tramps  across  the  desert.  There  is  a 
valuable  hint  here  for  the  railroads.  Their  submission  to  the 
trespass  of  loads  of  loafers  upon  their  trains  is  caused 
by  the  fear  of  injury  to  their  property.  The  tramps  threaten, 
if  not  allowed  to  ride  free,  to  ditch  the  trains.  Why  should 
not  the  railroads  take  a  hint  from  the  tramps?  Ditching 
trains  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at.  If  the  companies 
were  to  run  occasional  trains  of  empty  box  and  flat-cars 
while  the  "  industrial  army  "  is  on  its  way,  and  offer  no  oppo- 
sition to  their  being  seized,  the  trains  would  soon  be  loaded 
with  vagrants.  When  a  favorable  grade  was  reached,  the 
engine  and  caboose  could  be  cut  off,  the  train  crew  abandon 
their  posts,  and  the  train  allowed  to  run  down  the  grade. 
At  some  point  on  the  grade  where  the  train  would  be  run- 
ning at  about  sixty  miles  an  hour,  a  missing  rail  might  ditch 
the  train  and  put  an  end  to  some  scores  of  worthless  vaga- 
bonds. This,  of  course,  is  very  wicked,  but  it  is  very  much 
better  than  having  revengeful  tramps  ditch  passenger  trains, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  lives  of  honest  men.  This  project  is 
an  expensive  one,  and  would  cost  the  company  something 
for  smashed  freight-cars.  But  after  a  few  such  "accidents" 
to    trains  loaded  with  loafers,  tramp  travel  would  decrease. 


men  have  any  sympathy  for  her.  She  was  twenty-one  years 
old  when  she  met  Breckinridge — certainly  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  herself.  As  to  her  being  "seduced,"  few  men 
of  the  world  believe  that  a  woman  of  that  age  can  be  se- 
duced, and  none  believe  that  a  married  woman  can  be.  It 
is  an  impossibility.  The  seduction  legend  is  gradually  dying 
out  as  the  world  grows  older.  It  is  beginning  to  be  believed 
that  the  woman  is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  man.  Many 
men  believe  she  is  more  to  blame — all  women  believe  she  is, 
if  they  speak  truth.  There  is  nothing  so  assiduously  drilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  female  child  as  modesty  and  chastity. 
If,  with  such  training  through  childhood  a  woman  chooses  to 
part  with  her  chastity,  it  is  her  own  affair.  She  deserves  no 
more  sympathy  than  does  the  one-time  honest  man  who  be- 
comes a  thief.  Chastity  in  women  and  honor  in  men  are  two 
precious  jewels  which  should  not  be  lost.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  wise  men  that,  once  lost,  they  are  never  regained, 
and  that  thief  and  strumpet  will  always  remain  strumpet 
and  thief. 

Last  week,  in  commenting  on  "  lassoing,"  the  peculiar 
method  our  park  police  employ  for  catching  runaways,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  remarked  with  gentle  pride  : 

"  In  no  other  park  in  the  world  is  the  lariat  used  by  the  police. 
When  the  effete  cities  of  the  East  and  Europe  come  to  know  what  a 
handy  thing  it  is,  they  also  will,  doubtless,  arm  their  park  officers  with 
it.  The  lasso  was  used  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  vagueros  in  Cali- 
fornia before  other  people  appreciated  its  merits,  and  in  the  advance  of 
civilization  it  has  not  been  cast  aside,  but  been  more  generally  em- 
ployed." 

It  is  very  true  that  the  lariat  is  not  used  "  in  the  effete 
cities  of  the  East  and  Europe,"  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  can  be  induced  to  see  "what  a  handy  thing  it 
is."  In  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  in  the  great  pleasure- 
places  of  Europe  where  driving  and  riding  are  allowed,  there 
are,  of  course,  runaways,  and  there  are  mounted  police.  These 
officers  are  daring  and  skillful  horsemen.  They  are  trained  to 
stop  runaways,  whether  the  horses  are  under  saddle  or  in  har- 
ness. They  ride  up  beside  the  runaway,  and  seize  the  fright- 
ened animal  in  certain  prescribed  ways  which  experience  has 
taught  them  to  be  most  effectual.  At  the  annual  horse-show 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
show  is  the  daring  riding  of  the  Central  Park  police  in  catch- 
ing a  fleet  horse  in  a  light  cart,  representing  a  runaway.  So 
in  Hyde  Park,  London — the  mounted  police  are  bold  and 
skillful  horsemen,  and  have  saved  many  lives.  Yet  if  they 
were  to  introduce  into  Rotten  Row  the  whirling  tolas  of  the 
South  American  gaucko,  the  reata  of  the  Mexican  vaguero^ 
or  the  lariat  borne  by  the  cowboy  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
West,  we  fear  that  most  of  the  horses  of  the  British  nobility 
and  gentry  would  take  to  climbing  trees,  while  those  animals 
who  remained  on  terra  firma  would  at  once  leave  the  county 
of  Middlesex. 


Whatever  maybe  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  Pollard- 
Breckinridge  breach -of- promise  case,  it  will  result  in  the 
political  and  social  ruin  of  Colonel  Breckinridge.  It  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  about  the  plaintiff;  a  woman 
who  will  bring  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  has  lost  all 
womanly  pride,  and  therefore  cares  nothing  for  social 
ostracism.  But  it  is  different  with  Colonel  Breckinridge. 
His  conduct  in  this  affair  has  been  such  as  to  disgust  his 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  men  generally.  It  is  not  so 
much  for  his  conduct  toward  Miss  Pollard  that  they  con- 
demn him — the  moral  code  of  men  is  a  peculiar  one.  But 
it  is  for  his  duplicity,  his  double-dealing,  and  his  presentation 
of  his  mistress  to  virtuous  women — some  of  them  intimate 
friends  and  some  of  them  relatives.  Colonel  Breckinridge's  \ 
character   is    hopelessly    blasted.     As    for   the  woman,  few 


Mr.  J.  O.  Burns,  who  is  a  banker  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  visiting  San  Francisco,  and  was  interviewed  last  week. 
Concerning  business  in  New  York  State,  he  said  :  "During 
the  last  year  of  the  Harrison  administration,  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks  of  New  York  State  increased  over  forty 
million  dollars,  while  the  nine  months  of  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration has  witnessed  a  decline  of  twelve  million  dol- 
lars." Speaking  of  the  Wilson  bill,  he  said  :  "  Our  town  of 
Troy  is  the  stronghold  of  the  collar  and  cuff  industry,  which 
has  strong  foreign  competition.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
the  manufacturers  declare  that  their  business  will  be  anni- 
hilated. They  could  only  continue  by  paying  the  European 
rate  of  wages,  which  American  operatives  can  not  live  on. 
Labor  in  the  collar  and  cuff  factories  of  Troy  averages  $8.00 
per  week,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  being  women. 
The  competing  factories  in  London  pay  $2  70  a  week,  and 
in  Saxony  $1.50  a  week."  Even  if  the  Troy  factories  con- 
tinued under  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  the  girls  were  willing  to 
work  for  such  wages,  they  could  not  keep  their  bodies  and 
their  souls  together.  Imagine  a  white  American  girl  living 
on  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  !  If  the  Wilson  tariff  goes 
into  effect,  thousands  of  the  women  in  Troy  will  be  driven 
on  the  town. 

The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  will  shortly 
meet  to  determine  the  date  and  location  for  the  Republican 
State  Convention.  The  fifteenth  of  August  has  been  spoken 
of,  and  will  probably  be  selected.  It  is  always  better  to 
hold  the  State  convention  and  make  the  nominations  at  as 
late  a  date  as  is  practicable.  Then  the  campaign  is  com- 
pressed into  a  few  weeks,  and  is  full  of  life  and  vigor.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  nominations  are  made  at  too  early  a 
date,  the  campaign  is  apt  to  languish.  This  is  a  Republican 
year,  and  we  shall  sweep  the  State,  but  let  us  neglect  noth- 
ing to  make  our  victory  an  overwhelming  one.  Let  us  bury 
the  California  Democracy  so  deep  that  it  can  not  be  dug  up 
in  a  decade.  Make  the  campaign  hot,  short,  and  strong. 
The  fifteenth  of  August  is  an  excellent  date.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  State  Central  Committee  will  fix  upon  that 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  26,  1894. 


A    NEW    REPORTER'S    "STORY." 


How  George  Stanton  Made  a  Discovery  in  Newspaper  Work. 


"Write  for  the  Times/  Do  you  imagine  you  went  to 
college  for  that  ?     You  can't  write." 

"Have  you  ever  given  me  the  chance?" 

"  No.  But  I  know  you  couldn't.  I  daresay  you've  been 
counting  on  doing  this,  eh  ?  "  The  younger\man  bowed. 
"  And  have  been  laying  in  a  stock  of  flowing  rhetoric  and 
fine-spun  theories,"  the  elder  continued.  "  Humph  !  The 
Tunes  wouldn't  pay  in  a  month's  time  if  we  fed  the  public 
on  stuff  of  that  sort.  What  it  wants  is  food  of  another 
kind." 

"  What's  to  prevent  my  providing  it  as  well  as  the  other 
writers  on  the  staff?  Is  my  college  education  to  be  a  draw- 
back to  me  ?     If  it  is " 

The  sentence  was  left  unfinished,  and  the  elder  man 
silently  returned  to  his  work  of  glancing  over  some  copy 
spread  out  on  the  desk  before  him.  When  he  had  finished 
the  last  page,  he  turned  to  the  first  and  wrote  "  m.  g."  across 
the  top. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  George  Stanton  inquired. 

"  Those  letters  stand  for  '  must  go.' " 

"  Then  whatever  bears  them  goes  ?  " 

His  uncle  surveyed  him  with  a  grim  smile  lighting  his 
face.  » 

"  It's  apt  to,"  he  said,  dryly. 

"Then  anything  I  might  write  would  be  printed,  regard- 
less of  its  merit,  if  you  so  marked  it?" 

"  Certainly.  But  you  must  remember  that  an  uncle  in- 
dulgent to  faults  and  the  proprietor  of  this  paper — a  success- 
ful business  enterprise — are  two  distinct  personalities " 

"  Which  you  bear ;  I  understand.  But  surely  literary 
merit  cuts  some  figure  ?  " 

"  Um — if  the  name  of  the  writer  who  possesses  it  is  well 
known,  it  does." 

"  Not  otherwise?" 

The~elder  man  shook  his  head  emphatically.  "  I've  no 
use  for  'em." 

"  Why,  that  makes  out  the  newspaper  of  to-day  a  money- 
making  machine  of  the  lowest  order,"  George  Stanton  ex- 
claimed, indignantly.  "  The  brains  of  the  concern  are  sub- 
servient to  the  business-office." 

"Exactly." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  younger  man  tipped 
back  his  chair  against  the  wall  and  gazed  abstractedly  at  the 
ceiling.  At  length  he  brought  the  legs  of  the  chair  to  the 
floor  with  emphasis. 

"  I  still  maintain  that  it  isn't  fair  that  I  shouldn't  be  given 
a  trial,"  he  remarked. 

"  I  suppose  you've  got  a  batch  of  manuscripts  all  ready  to 
fire  at  me."  The  nephew's  face  flushed.  "  I  thought  so. 
Well,  I  don't  want  'em.  Now  see  here,  what  this  paper 
wants  isn't  rhetoric,  it  isn't  eloquence,  it  isn't  philosophy,  it 
isn't  literary  merit,  as  you  call  it  —  it's  just  life  —  plain, 
every-day  life.  I  wouldn't  publish  the  most  beautiful  flight 
of  fancy  that  was  ever  written — I've  no  use  for  that  sort. 
But  life — things  near,  local,  personal — give  me  those.  If 
you  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  you'll  find  more  tragedy 
in  one  block  of  San  Francisco  than  in  the  whole  of  Shake- 
speare." 

"  Then  you  give  me  the  chance  ?  " 

Frederick  Stanton  hesitated.  "  It's  open  to  you  the  same 
as  it  is  to  all,"  he  replied,  indifferently  j  "  you  would  be  paid 
for  space-work  at  our  regular  rates,  providing  we  accepted  it. 
Mind  you,  I  don't  say  I'll  take  what  you  write." 

"  But  if  it  suits,  you'll '  m.  g.'  it  ?  " 

"  If  it  suits,"  the  other  repeated,  a  little  sarcastically,  with 
a  movement  which  closed  the  interview. 

A  week  later,  the  young  man  again  presented  himself  in 
his  uncle's  private  office. 

"  I've  followed  your  advice,  Uncle  Fred,  and  taken  life 
for  my  subject."  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  gave  a 
twist  to  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  inner  door.  It  was 
slightly  ajar,  and  he  rose  and  shut  it  before  he  resumed. 
"  You  see,  what  you  said  about  the  tragedies  of  life — and, 
of  course,  I  inferred  that  you  meant  the  comedies  as  well — 
being  right  under  our  noses,  as  it  were,  set  me  to  thinking. 
Meantime,  I  have  found  out  the  true  meaning  of  your  mystic 
letters.  Whatever  bears  them  must  go  in  the  columns  of  the 
next  issue,  regardless  of  time,  space,  or  other  consideration. 
They  are  so  potent  as  to  require  no  explanation,  no  sugges- 
tions from  the  molders  of  public  opinion  who  preside  in  the 
editorial  den.  Whatever  an  editor  may  receive  from  a  pro- 
prietor initialed  '  m.  g.'  will  be  printed,  even  if  it  be  the 
death-warrant  of  the  entire  staff." 

"  Is  this  a  lecture  on  the  depravity  of  the  press  in  general, 
or  my  own  paper  in  particular  ?  " 

"  Neither.  It  is  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  been  further 
enlightened  since  we  last  discussed  this  subject.  I  now 
understand  what  exists  as  a  mighty  factor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  newspaper,  and  I  want  you  to  put  it  on  the  top  of 
that."  He  tossed  some  sheets  of  closely  written  paper  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  the  other. 
fc,  "  Humph  !  " 

" '  If  I  listen  I  may  gather  the  very  material  he  wants,'  I 
said.  I  listened.  Eureka  !  I  flatter  myself  that  I've  got 
something  spicy  and  realistic  enough  to  suit  even  you  ! " 

"  I  told  you  that  if  you  wrote  anything  fit  to  set  up  type 
for,  it  would  be  judged  impartially  and  paid  for  at  the  regu- 
lar rates." 

"  It  isn't  the  pay  so  much,"  George  Stanton  replied,  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Want  to  see  yourself  in  print,  I  suppose.  Well,  let's 
see  what  you've  produced."  He  took  up  the  sheets  before 
him  and  began  to  read  them.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
turned  to  his  nephew  in  surprise.  His  eye  beamed  with  the 
delight  begotten  of  "  scoops." 

"Well,  my  boy,  that's  a  corker!"  he  said,  heartily. 
"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  Listened  and  heard  some  old  gossips  tell  it,  as  you  told 


me  to  do.  All  I  know  is,  that  it's  the  escapade  of  a  woman 
high  in  'local  social  circles,'  just  as  I've  said." 

"  Escapade  ? "  his  uncle  repeated ;  "  I  should  call  it 
pretty  near  being  a  crime.  She  goes  to  a  midnight  supper 
during  her  husband's  absence  from  town,  and,  after  conduct- 
ing herself  in  a  scandalous  manner  there,  she  escapes  when 

threatened    with   discovery   by  personating  Mrs.   H ,  a 

prominent  woman  of  well-known  rapid  proclivities,  has  the 
supper  charged  to  her  account,  and — Um  ! — she  goes  a 
little  too  far  for  safety  in  that  escapade." 

"  Of  course  I  had  to  exaggerate  it  a  trifle — touch  up  the 
high  lights,  you  know." 

"  And  darken  the  shadows.  Well,  that's  what  we  want, 
and  you've  hit  it  the  first  time.  Only  if  we  could  give  the 
name  of  the  woman  who  did  it,  or  those  of  her  relatives,  it 
would  be  stronger.     Don't  know  it,  eh?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  the  name  of  the  woman  she  personated  is  enough 
for  one  scoop,  and  we've  got  that.  Perhaps  others  may 
know  it,  and  it'll  set  'em  to  talking."  He  took  up  his  blue 
pencil  and  wrote  "  m.  g."  at  the  top  of  the  page.  "  Perhaps 
you'll  make  a  newspaper  man  after  all,  in  spite  of  your 
college  education — who  knows  ?  " 

George  Stanton  seized  the  manuscript  and  hurried  off 
with  it  to  the  editorial  den,  where  he  deposited  it  gleefully 
upon  the  top  of  a  pile  of  papers  on  the  editor's  desk. 
After  that,  dinner,  the  theatre,  supper,  followed  in  succes- 
sion, and  at  midnight  he  tried  to  possess  himself  with 
patience  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  paper  which  would  con- 
tain his  maiden  effort  in  journalism. 

An  overwhelming  disappointment  awaited  him.  For  when 
he  unfolded  the  sheet,  not  a  line  of  his  production  could  he 
find.  After  searching  several  times  through  the  sixteen 
pages  of  the  paper,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  him — it 
had  been  omitted. 

He  hastened  to  his  uncle's  office,  for,  although  it  was  Sun- 
day morning,  he  knew  he  should  find  him  there. 

"  My  article  has  been  omitted,"  he  announced. 

His  uncle  surveyed  the  crest-fallen  countenance  before  him. 

"  Omitted  ?  I  haven't  had  time  to  glance  at  the  paper  yet 
— there's  so  much  of  it — but  it  can't  be  possible." 

"  It  is,  though.     Here's  the  paper  ;  look  for  yourself." 

The  proprietor  glanced  hastily  over  the  sheet. 

"  I  never  knew  Bacon  to  do  such  a  thing  before  in  all  the 
seventeen  years  he's  been  on  the  paper." 

"  Where  is  he?" 

"  Home,  I  suppose  ;  I  haven't  seen  him.  Ring  up  the 
porter  and  find  out." 

The  man  reported  that  Mr.  Bacon  had  been  in  his  office 
all  night,  "  walkin'  up  and  down,  sor,  strange-like.  I  axed 
him  wor  any  one  after  him,  but  he  said  '  No,'  kinder  absent- 
minded-like,  and  wint  on  walkin'  up  and  down." 

Frederick  Stanton  dismissed  the  man.  His  words  had 
deepened  the  mystery. 

"  I  can't  understand  this  at  alL  Come,  George,  we  will 
find  out  what  it  means." 

At  the  door  of  the  editorial  office,  a  haggard  face  con- 
fronted them.  Mr.  Bacon  silently  ushered  in  his  visitors  and 
closed  the  door. 

"  I  sent  you  some  stuff  last  night,  Bacon,"  said  Frederick 
Stanton,  "and  I've  come  to  hear  your  explanation — if  you 
can  give  one — as  to  why  you  kept  it  back." 

The  man  addressed  began  to  pace  the  room  nervously. 

"  It  was  about — a  woman,"  he  said,  finally. 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  demanded  his  superior.  "  Her  name 
wasn't  mentioned,  though  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  if  it 
had  been,  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  scruple  to  pub- 
lish what  I  send  in  ?  You've  never  hesitated  before  over 
such  a  trifle  as  a  woman's  reputation." 

There  was  an  ominous  pause. 

"  We  may  as  well  understand  one  another  first  as  last," 
the  speaker  continued.  "  It  will  never  do  for  an  editor  to 
doubt  the  policy  of  an  owner.  You  would  be  asking  my 
reasons  next.  If  you  are  to  presume  to  dictate  to  me,  we 
may  as  well  sever  our  connection  at  once." 

The  man  addressed  staggered  slightly.  His  face  paled 
and  a  hunted  look  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  It  was  only  a  woman's  reputation  that  was  at  stake,"  he 
said,  quietly,  "but  the  woman  was — my  wife!" 

John  Howe  Bargate. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1894. 


Electric  lights,  with  their  clear,  clean,  and  odorless  illum- 
ination, electric  bells,  and  annunciators  are  by  no  means  all 
the  uses  to  which  ingenuity  has  adapted  electricity  for  the 
household.  There  are  houses  in  which  every  ■  bedroom, 
closet,  store-room,  etc.,  is  lighted  by  a  lamp  which  lights 
itself  automatically  whenever  the  door  is  opened  and  which 
shuts  itself  off  whenever  the  door  is  closed  from  the  outside. 
Lights  in  a  barn  can  be  controlled  from  a  house.  There  are 
electric  lamps  which  at  will  can  be  operated  either  at  full 
candle  power  or  at  much  reduced  power.  Electric  power  is 
being  used  for  operating  elevators  in  residences.  Other 
applications  of  the  power  in  residences  are  the  operation  of 
dumb-waiters,  ventilating  fans,  ice-cream  freezers,  etc.  The 
adaptation  of  electricity  to  heating  is  making  rapid  progress, 
but  at  present  it  can  be  used  more  economically  than  coal 
only  when  it  is  generated  from  water  power.  Thus  far  the 
heating  of  large  spaces  by  electricity  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
Electric  cooking  is  economical,  and,  of  course,  much  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  method.  All  sorts  of  electric  cooking 
utensils  are  now  in  the  market.  These  devices  and  arrange- 
ments are  generally  known,  but  thus  far  scarcely  any  resi- 
dences have  them  all.  In  a  few  years,  except  as  to  electric 
heating  apparatus,  they  will  be  generally  introduced  when 
buildings  are  constructed.  They  will  make  domestic  labor 
lighter  and  more  pleasant,  and  will  do  away  with,  even  in 
isolated  and  rural  quarters,  much  drudgery  that  now  falls 
upon  the  housewife. 

■  ■  ^ 

In  the  Island  of  St.  Helena's  total  revenue  for  1892  of 
^7,691  is  included  the  odd  item  of  ",£139  received  from 
dealers  throughout  the  world  for  postage-stamps." 


VERY    FRENCH    ART. 

Sensational    Pictures   in   the    Petits    Salons    in    Paris— Munkacsy's 

Advertising  Methods— The  Impressionist  Freaks— 

Rovbet's  Fancy  Portraits. 


A  taste  for  art  is  annually  begotten  in  society  here  at  this 
season.  The  "petits  salons"  are  the  hors-d'oeuvre  of  the 
great  artistic  feast  spread  later  on  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Champs-Elysees  and  Champ  de  Mars.  Several  artists  have 
organized  special  ones  of  their  own,  indeed  the  series  opened 
with  one  of  Munkacsy's  flourishes  of  trumpets.  Had  the 
great  Hungarian  artist — what  a  mountebank  the  man  can 
be  ! — painted  a  grand  picture  in  silence  and  solitude,  he 
might  have  sprung  it  upon  the  public  in  this  way  ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  "  Arpad  Receiving  Tribute  from  the  Conquered 
Tribes  "  had  not  only  been  shown  at  last  year's  Salon  in  an 
unfinished  condition,  but  many  friends  and  patrons  had  been 
invited  to  view  it  finished  in  his  studio. 

Thanks  to  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  exhibition  of  it  at 
Petit's  had  all  the  eclat  of  a  first  representation.  No  less 
than  three  queens  graced  the  show.  President  Carnot  came, 
one  of  the  first,  with  Mme.  Carnot,  who  prides  herself  on  a 
nice  taste  in  art ;  then  several  Orleans  princes  ;  and  as  for 
embassadors  and  cabinet  ministers,  past  and  present,  they 
were  all  there,  the  official  world  rubbing  shoulders  with  the 
noble  Faubourg.  Duchesses  were  thick  as  blackberries. 
What  a  chorus  it  was  of  praise  !  The  very  people  who  had 
passed  by  "  Arpad  "  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  the  Salon 
last  year,  sat  and  gazed  in  mute  admiration  or  let  off  the 
usual  string  of  complimentary  phrases  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  said  of  a  man  when  he  makes  a  raise  in  the 
world,  that  he  breaks  the  windows — qu'il  casse  les  vitres ; 
now,  Munkacsy  broke  the  windows  really,  as  well  as  meta- 
phorically. At  the  last  moment,  discovering  that  the  light 
did  not  fall  with  sufficient  brilliance  upon  his  picture,  he  had 
a  portion  of  the  skylight  broken  through.  People  pointed 
out  the  apertures  one  to  another,  and  the  feat  seemed  to  have 
raised  Munkacsy  in  their  estimation  no  end. 

Other  artists  have  other  ways  of  drawing  attention  to 
themselves  and  their  works,  and  those  who  think  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so  are  not  the  least  talented  by  a  long  way.  The 
choice  of  a  sensational  subject  is  one  very  sure  means. 
This  is  Roybet's  way.  Others  paint  you  a  riddle  which  you 
have  to  decipher  \  others,  again,  dazzle  you  by  the  brilliance 
of  their  coloring.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  shock  when 
you  enter  Durand  Ruel's,  where  some  hundred  works  by 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  the  impressionnistes — Guillau- 
min — are  on  show.  They  absolutely  blaze  with  red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  purple.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Guillaumin 
has  the  making  of  an  artist  in  him,  only  he  exhibits  it  in  a 
curious  way,  and,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  little  too  prolific. 
You  go  away  saddened  by  such  an  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion. A  little  American  artist  told  me  that  she  felt  inclined 
to  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  cry. 

Rochegrosse  propounds  some  curious  puzzles.  Here  is  a 
noble  Greek  cutting  the  most  absurd  capers,  the  ribbons  of 
his  tunic  fluttering  on  the  breeze  that  is  driving  some  opaque 
and  grotesque  clouds  across  a  golden  sunset.  We  must 
suppose  that  he  is  actuated  by  the  most  moral  intentions,  for 
he  has  just  severed  the  snaky  forked  tail  from  the  body  of 
a  beautiful  female,  who  melts  into  the  ideal  as  her  earthy 
appendages  fall  from  her.  Rochegrosse  has  taken  his  cue 
from  the  impressionnistes,  the  clouds  are  continued  beyond 
the  paper  on  to  the  frame,  which  thus  becomes  of  import- 
ance to  the  subject.  A  study  of  serpent-charming  by  moon- 
light is  framed  in  wood,  painted  so  as  to  imitate  the  markings 
on  a  snake's  skin. 

To  fail  in  accomplishing  a  perfect  likeness  is  not  a  fault 
generally  to  be  met  with  among  French  artists  Many  men 
and  women,  whom  all  Paris  know  by  sight,  look  down  upon 
us  from  the  walls  of  the  "  Volney "  and  the  "  Epatant." 
Here  is  the  sculptor  of  big  game — Cain — by  Carolus  Duran 
— a  perfect  likeness.  The  somewhat  cold  Scandinavian 
physiognomy  of  the  Comtesse  de  Moltke  Hoitfeld  is  ren- 
dered wonderfully  by  Courtois.  Beautiful  Miss  Campbell's 
liquid  oriental  eyes  are  brushed  in  with  curious  intensity  by 
Benjamin  Constant.  Aime  Morot  has  depicted  his  own 
spare  figure  and  solemn  mien  with  great  artistic  power. 
Bonnat  accentuates  characteristics  rather  too  strongly.  The 
canine  peculiarity  of  Mezieres's  face  never  struck  me  so 
forcibly  before,  and  the  Baron  de  Drammard  certainly  has 
a  cock  in  his  eye,  though  not  quite  such  a  decided  one. 
Both  the  honorable  members  of  the  French  Academy  and 
the  ex-president  of  the  "  Volney  "  might  be  excused  for  de- 
claring that  "  their  dear  friend  "  Bonnat — so  he  styles  him- 
self in  the  corner  of  the  two  canvases — has  viewed  them 
through  no  friendly  spectacles.  "  Deliver  me  from  my 
friends  !  "  I  could  not  help  ejaculating  when  my  eye  fell  on 
the  bleary  eyes  and  senile  expression  which  Bonnat  has  fixed 
forever  in  these  paintings. 

The  sensational  work  par  excellence  is  Roybet's  "  Les 
Joyeux."  You  remember  his  piclure — which  gained  him  last 
year  the  Me*daille  d'Honneur  at  the  Salon — "  Propos 
Galants."  Well,  here  is  the  self-same  female,  a  trifle  more 
vulgar,  with  a  broader  smile  on  her  coarse  face  and  a  little 
less  bodice.  Now  she  holds  a  mug  of  beer  in  her  hand,  and 
the  smiles  are  not  for  the  red-nosed  toper  in  the  green  cloak, 
but  for  a  good-looking  elderly  man,  whose  peaked  beard 
falls  over  a  huge  ruff.  All  artistic  Paris  was  intensely 
amused  last  year  to  recognize  in  the  jolly  toper  the  man 
whose  business  it  is  in  life  to  hang  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  Palais  des  Champs-Elysees  ;  but  this  was  as  nothing 
to  the  delight  generally  evinced  at  the  fact  that  no 
less  a  person  than  M.  Vigneron  —  the  secretary  of 
the  Socie'te'  des  Artistes — has  sat  for  the  elderly  man 
in  the  peaked  beard  who  is  pledging  the  buxom  siren 
in  golden  ale  and  patting  her  comely  shoulders.  Why,  we 
shall  have  Roybet  dressing  up  the  members  of  the  jury  next ; 
who  knows  but  what  it  may  become  the  fashion  for  solemn 
officials  to  be  painted  thus  with  kitchen  wenches  ! 

Paris,  February  16,  1894.  Parisina. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    WOMAN    ON    WOMEN. 


Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton  Pens  a  Scorcher  on  the  Sex. 


In  the  March  number  of  one  of  the  English  reviews  there 
is  a  slashing  article  by  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton  on  certain  tend- 
encies of  the  end-of-the-century  woman.  Mrs.  Linton  does 
not  spare  her  sisters — she  never  has  done  so  since  she  wrote 
the  famous  "  Girl  of  the  Period  "  papers  years  ago — but 
whatever  she  writes  is  always  worth  reading. 

Many  reasons  (she  says)  make  the  admission  of  women 
into  the  region  of  active  politics  a  national  danger  and  a 
national  disgrace.  As  things  are,  by  the  mere  fact  of  sex 
and  its  functions,  women  have  already  an  overwhelming  in- 
fluence over  men.  As  mothers  they  build  up  the  body  and 
give  the  first  impress  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  What  they 
are  in  health  and  morality,  reacts  on  the  health  and  morality 
of  their  offspring  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  nursery  by  its  food, 
its  teaching,  its  governance,  lays  the  foundations  of  a  man's 
wholesome  physique  or  unserviceable  nerves.  As  the  first 
love  of  the  adolescent  they  set  the  pattern  of  the  womanly 
ideal.  As  the  first  mistress  they  make  or  mar  a  man's  life, 
and  shape  his  very  soul  for  good  or  evil.  As  the  wife  they 
are  for  the  most*  part  the  supreme  authority  in  the  home 
where  the  husband  is  only  the  paying  lodger — tyrants  or 
benevolent  despots  as  their  character  determines,  but  always 
despots  on  whom  mainly  depends  the  happiness  or  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  marriage,  the  comfort  or  distress  of  the 
household.  As  the  queens  of  society  they  fashion  the  man- 
ners and  decide  the  standard  of  morality  of  that  society, 
and  from  the  cut  of  a  sleeve  to  the  subjects  permitted  to  be 
discussed  at  the  five-o'clock  tea — from  the  amount  of  counte- 
nance given  to  vice  to  the  conventional  shibboleth  and  the 
conventional  gesture — they  and  they  alone  are  responsible. 
Everywhere  their  power  is  felt ;  everywhere  their  sex  is 
predominant.  What  they  disallow  can  not  exist  ;  and  the 
most  influential  statesman,  the  bravest  soldier,  is  a  mere 
cipher  where  "tone"  is  concerned.  To  add  to  this  tremen- 
dous influence  already  existing,  the  direct  power  of  a  pre- 
ponderating vote  will  be  to  shift  the  balance  entirely  to  the 
feminine  side — which  will  surely  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
race  at  large. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  women  whom  the  originators 
of  the  Woman's  Rights  movement  will  not  suffer  to  be  regis- 
tered nor  segregated.  Many  of  the  more  prosperous  of 
these  live  in  lodgings  of  a  quiet  and  quasi-respectable  char- 
acter, and  if  they  are  sober,  relatively  well-conducted,  and 
careful  of  appearances,  their  holding  is  not  disturbed,  though 
their  calling  is  known.  These  women  will  be  eligible  for  the 
franchise,  and  this  will  be  the  first  and  only  instance  known 
to  modern  Christianity,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  any  form  of 
civilized  heathendom,  where  the  politics  and  government  of 
a  country  will  be  directly  influenced  by  its  public  prostitutes. 
Less  revolting  than  this,  but  in  its  own  way  as  humiliating, 
will  be  the  voting  power  of  that  large  class  of  futile  spinsters 
and  widows,  rife  in  country  towns — women  who  have  not  one 
single  idea  in  their  heads — women  whose  view  of  the  uni- 
verse is  bounded  by  their  own  local  gossip — who  believe  in 
ghosts  and  the  sea-serpent,  and  swallow  all  they  hear  with- 
out the  smallest  pinch  of  salted  skepticism.  These  women, 
and  the  still  lower  stratum  of  village  shop-keepers  and  char- 
women, will  have  votes.  We  have  on  the  register  already  a 
crowd  of  unfit  electors.  Why  add  another  and  yet  larger 
crowd  still  more  unfit  ?  How  much  nearer  shall  we  be  to 
the  perfection  of  good  government  when  folly  wriggles 
where  brutality  shoulders,  and  neither  folly  nor  brutality  un- 
derstands the  merits  of  the  principles  each  undertakes  to  de- 
stroy or  to  establish  ?  When  people  talk  of  the  woman's 
vote,  they  think  only  of  the  educated  landed  proprietor — the 
keen-witted  widow  left  in  charge  of  grave  interests  ;  and 
they  contrast  these  unenfranchised  Cornelias  with  their  half- 
educated  gardeners,  their  drunken  tenantry,  their  ignorant 
coachmen  and  butlers,  and  think  what  a  monstrous  miscar- 
riage of  justice  this  inequality  is  !  They  do  not  remember 
the  fringe  of  upper-class  prostitutes  ;  the  serried  mass  of 
foolish,  futile  little  shop-keepers  and  the  like  in  small  coun- 
try towns  ;  the  spinsters  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
men,  or  life,  or  human  nature  anyhow  ;  the  widows  who 
judge  the  whole  world  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  late- 
lamented,  than  whom  was  never  a  better  man  born,  or  the 
undesired  well  rid  of. 

This  movement  among  women,  like  so  much  else,  is  due 
to  the  new  conditions  of  society  and  domestic  economy, 
whereby  restlessness  has  been  created  and  the  home  occupa- 
tions which  once  absorbed  the  sex  have  been  superseded  by 
general  and  special  providers.  In  the  days  when  things 
were  done  at  home  which  now  are  brought  in  from  the  out- 
side, the  lives  of  women  were  filled  to  the  brim  with  duties 
which  few  were  shameless  enough  to  neglect.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  everything  done  out  of  the  home,  the  time  once 
occupied  within  the  four  walls  is  left  vacant  and  disused,  and 
'Satan  vindicates  his  old  claim  to  be  considered  the  most  in- 
defatigable taskmaster  we  have.  With  this  loss  of  domestic 
duties  and  the  cessation  of  domestic  activities,  the  home 
naturally  becomes  monotonous,  and  the  girls  refuse  to  stay 
in  it  if  they  can  in  any  way  escape,  while  the  married  women 
delegate  their  dwindled  duties  to  the  servants  and  stream 
out  to  the  club  and  the  shops,  their  friends  and  the  office,  for 
the  excitement  home  can  not  afford  them.  Anything  for  a 
change  !  If  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  sameness  creates 
satiety,  and  a  change  from  even  good  to  bad  is  preferable  to 
an  unbroken  round  of  good.  This  dislike  of  monotony  and 
consequent  feverish  desire  for  novelty  lie  at  the  root  of  much 
in  this  new  woman's  movement.  It  is  not  that  the  thing  de- 
sired is  in  any  way  better  than  the  thing  rejected  ;  but  it  is 
different.  A  woman  will  gladly  enter  a  chemist's  shop  and 
find  her  pleasure  in  manipulating  evil-smelling  drugs  for  less 
wages  than  a  servant  at  home  costs  her  ;  but  she  will  despise 
cooking  and  bread-baking  and  the  saving  of  that  extra  servant 
by  her  own  labor.  In  manufacturing  towns  the  married 
women  who  are  "  hands  "  spend  more  on  a  care-taker  to  look 
after  their  children  in  their  absence  than  they  earn  in  the 


factory.  But  the  factory  is  eagerly  sought  after  and  the 
home  is  deserted.  So,  women  will  endure  the  hardships  of 
an  African  expedition  and  run  the  dangers  of  tiger-shooting 
and  buffalo-hunting  who  shudder  at  the  risks  of  child-bear- 
ing and  hold  the  apportionment  of  dangers  made  by  nature 
herself  as  the  last  expression  of  injustice. 

As  to  this  apportionment  of  work,  duties,  dangers,  the 
women  who  cry  out  the  loudest  against  things  as  they  are, 
cry  out  in  two  languages.  On  the  one  side  they  fall  foul  of 
the  work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  sex,  the  housekeeping, 
the  child-bearing  and  subsequent  care  of  the  children,  with- 
out which  life  could  not  go  on  at  all,  nor  society  hold  to- 
gether. On  the  other,  they  demand  to  share  in  all  the  occu- 
pations and  pursuits  of  men,  and  hold  the  barriers  which 
would  keep  them  from  pushing  those  men  from  their  stools 
as  iniquitous.  One  gets  up  and  complains  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  domestic  servants,  and  how  the  poor,  frail, 
nervous  sisterhood  in  cap  and  apron  merits  active  pity  and 
slacker  thongs.  Another  shrieks  for  leave  to  compete  with 
men,  even  in  the  barrack-yard  and  on  the  cross-trees  if  she 
wishes  ;  and  when  amiable  philanthropists  banish  her  from 
the  pits  where  men  work  nearly  naked,  and  the  presence  of 
the  sex  creates  a  very  pandemonium  tenanted  by  more 
demons  than  one,  she  howls  to  the  world  at  large,  and  calls 
the  very  gods  to  witness  to  her  wrongs.  So  that  really,  be- 
tween sobs  over  the  magnitude  of  the  work  they  have  to  do, 
and  shrieks  over  that,  much  bigger  and  harder,  which  they 
demand  to  do,  the  sane  and  quiet  by-stander  is  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  what  the  malcontents  would  be  at  and 
where  the  shoe  really  pinches. 

When  they  get  the  vote,  however,  all  this  will  be  rectified, 
and  the  Utopia  promised  so  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Aristophanes  will  be  a  living  fact.  When  they  get  the  vote  ! 
Does  any  one  ever  think  of  the  absurd  anomaly  involved  in 
this  gift  of  supremacy  to  the  sex,  which  among  its  own 
members  denies  the  simplest  right  of  personal  freedom — 
when  it  can  ?  Mind  !  I  do  not  say  that  the  house-mistress 
is  wrong  in  keeping  a  strict  hand  over  her  maids  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  in  the  person  of  her  servants  she  has 
potential  electors  whose  votes  would  go  toward  determining 
the  destinies  of  the  nation.  And  these  women  she  does 
not  think  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  after  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Side  by  side  with  this  view  runs  that 
other,  so  fashionable  with  some,  which  makes  the  virtue  of  a 
woman  not  her  own  affair  so  much  as  man's,  and  holds  her. 
to  be  not  responsible  for  her  own  fall  so  much  as  is  the 
man.  She  may  influence  politics,  but  that  one  precious  pos- 
session which  all  ages  have  agreed  to  give  into  her  own 
keeping,  with  punishment  to  her  primarily  and  chiefly  when 
she  loses  it,  is  now  handed  over  to  men,  and  they  are  in  fault 
while  she  is  exonerated.  And  no  one  has  the  courage  to  say 
that  more  men,  ten  times  over,  are  ruined  by  women  than 
there  are  women  ruined  by  men.  The  flabby  philanthro- 
pists who  vapor  about  the  "  poor  dear  harlots "  of  the 
streets,  and  call  them  soiled  doves  and  the  like,  never  think 
of  the  young  boys  who  are  ruined  for  life  by  some  specious, 
smiling  vampire — the  weak  and  passionate  men  who  go  down 
to  the  grave  dishonored,  destroyed  by  some  splendid  harpy, 
who,  for  their  mad  love  gave  cruel  calculation — for  their  sin- 
cerity, blind,  fatuous,  suicidal  as  it  might  have  been,  gave 
falsehood  as  deep  as  hell  and  treachery  as  infamous  as  that 
Judas's  kiss  in  the  garden.  All  the  sympathy  of  pitiful 
hearts  goes  out  to  the  lost  woman — none  is  kept  for  the 
ruined  man. 

By  nature,  educatidh,  and  function,  women  are  both  inter- 
fering and  arbitrary.  Almost  all  are  penetrated  with  the  de- 
sire to  set  things  and  people  to  rights.  What  they  are  not 
in  themselves  they  will  not  allow  others  to  be,  if  they  can  in 
any  way  prevent  it ;  and  to  pluck  brands  from  the  burning, 
reclaim  sinners,  and  reduce  the  whole  world  to  their  own 
pattern,  rank  as  virtues  with  the  average  woman  who  does 
not  understand  her  own  instincts.  From  the  afternoon 
costume  of  a  maid-servant  to  the  routing  out  of  the  Hindoo 
Zenana,  and  the  public  "  discovery  "  of  the  purdah  woman,  the 
sex,  which  hates  monotony  in  its  individual  person,  demands 
uniformity  from  others.  Where  they  can,  they  clip  the 
men's  lives  into  as  near  a  likeness  to  their  own  as  they  can 
manage.  Where  they  can  not,  they  copy  the  thing  which 
else  they  would  have  forbidden.  In  America,  they  raid  an 
obnoxious  gin-shop  ;  in  England,  they  walk  with  the  guns 
and  shoot  big  game  in  Africa,  smoke  in  public  carriages, 
and  dress  so  like  their  brothers  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  waist  upward.  When  we  have  added  the  perilous  arm 
of  political  power  to  the  restless  love  of  interference — or, 
failing  this,  of  assimilation  to  the  stronger  sex  —  which 
now  characterizes  the  weaker,  we  shall  pass  under  a  despot- 
ism greater  than  any  the  world  has  ever  seen  since  old 
Egypt  gave  the  reins  to  women,  and  she  transferred  them  to 
the  priesthood.  For  how  tyrannical  women  are  we  can  see 
for  ourselves  any  day  in  the  week.  See  them  as  paid  house- 
keepers, or  matrons,  or  upper  servants,  as  commanders  in 
any  class  of  life,  and  their  tyranny  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  men  over  one  another.  This  is  explicable  enough. 
Men  have  muscles,  and  an  obnoxious  "boss"  can  be 
knocked  down  and  kicked.  Women  have  only  nails  ;  and 
do  not  often  use  them.  But  whatever  the  explanation,  the 
fact  remains  the  same — women  use  authority  more  unscru- 
pulously than  men,  and  the  spindle  lies  heavier  than  the 
spear.  The  modern  craze  for  dispossessing  men  in  favor  of 
women  is  among  those  ideas  which,  like  the  primeval  tor- 
toise, stand  on  nothing.  It  is  a  vicious  circle,  and  the  evil 
of  the  whole  thing  increases  with  use.  The  more  women 
are  employed  where  men  used  to  be  the  sole  wage-earners, 
the  fewer  marriages  there  will  be,  and  the  yet  more  and 
more  number  of  women  will  be  left  unprovided  for. 
Women  work  for  less  than  men,  and  undercut  wages 
all  round.  Their  employment  necessitates  the  exodus 
of  the  stronger  sex ;  and  so  the  vicious  circle  goes, 
ever  increasing  in  evil  consequences  to  society.  And  the 
worst  of  it  all  is,  it  is  not  only  the  necessitous  women  who 
leave  home  and  seek  employment,  for  which  they  will  take  just 
as  little  remuneration  as  will  keep  body  and  soul  together — 
well-endowed  women  are  eager  to  do  work  for  any  or  no 


payment,  simply  for  the  sake  of  occupation  ;  or,  if  they 
stand  out  for  the  market  value  of  their  services,  they  liter- 
ally take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  hungry  sisters, 
and  in  either  case  they  add  to  the  congestion  of  the  already 
overstocked  labor  market.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  !  Women 
of  wealth  and  standing  lay  aside  their  inherited  pride,  their 
dignity,  their  delicacy,  and  come  down  among  the  coarse 
throngs  of  the  market-place,  eager  to  jostle,  callous  to  insult, 
and  hardened  against  the  natural  promptings  of  female 
shame  and  delicacy.  They  will  not  see  the  degradation  of 
this  competition  with  their  poorer  sisters  as  they  will  not  see 
the  folly  of  their  unequal  competition  with  men.  That 
oestrum  of  unrest — the  very  tsetse  fly  of  modern  life — has 
stung  them,  and  anywhere,  anywhere  out  in  the  world,  and 
out  of  the  home  ! 

And  what  is  the  truth  in  this  competition  with  men  ?  As 
a  race  women  are  not  equal  to  men  in  strength,  in  endur- 
ance, in  ability  to  accept  responsibility,  in  staying  power. 
The  strongest  woman  is  not  equal  to  the  strongest  man  ; 
the  most  neurotic  and  hysterical  man  is  not  so  neurotic  and 
hysterical  as  his  congenital  sister.  Of  course  a  strong  and 
purposeful  woman  beats  an  effeminate  man — is  far  and 
away  ahead  of  him  in  all  things,  mental  and  physical  ;  but 
range  the  sexes  according  to  degree,  and  the  men  are  rela- 
tively superior  to  the  women.  All  parallels  are  in  favor  of 
the  greater  strength  of  men  ;  but  the  advocates  of  the  new 
movement  contrast  an  Amazonian  woman  with  a  miserable, 
abortive  little  manikin,  and  then  say  :  "  Ha  !  ha  !  who  is 
the  stronger  here  ? "  This  is  the  kind  of  logic  that  holds 
good  with  the  multitude,  and  the  demurrers  are  assailed  with 
full-flavored  epithets  less  nice  than  suggestive. 

With  the  new  school  of  thought,  and  the  new  class  of 
woman  it  has  bred,  we  have  lost  both  the  grace  and  the 
sweetness — both  the  delicacy  and  the  virtues — of  the  real 
womanly  ideal.  The  manners  of  the  day  are  coarser, 
rougher,  more  unbraced  than  they  used  to  be  when  girls 
were  kept  nearer  to  their  mothers,  and  their  mothers  them- 
selves bided  more  at  home  and  held  a  stricter  rule  than 
they  do  now.  Think  of  the  advice  to  his  daughters  given 
by  the  Knight  of  Landry  ! — think  of  Ischomachus  and  his 
young  wife  ! — nay,  even  of  that  reproach  in  the  last  cent- 
ury made  against  the  mothers,  who,  "  instead  of  the  bashful 
posture  of  stooping  and  hanging  down  the  head,  taught  their 
daughters  the  comparative  boldness  of  tossing  and 
bridling"  1  As  if  we  would  submit  to  those  effete  coquet- 
ries of  tossing  and  bridling,  we  who  hail  our  young  men  as 
"chappies"  and  "Johnnies,"  and  who  find  Dodo  the  exact 
representative  of  a  certain  class  of  girls,  as,  indeed,  she  is. 
That  sweet  and  subtle  quality  of  maidenly  modesty,  which 
used  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  girls  ; 
that  delicate  innocence  and  ignorance  of  evil,  has  gone  by 
the  board  ;  and,  though  less  hoydenish,  our  modern  young 
ladies  of  the  new  school  are  not  a  whit  more  delicate  than 
was  "  Miss."  The  virile  woman  shoulders  the  fast  girl,  and 
the  contrast  is  displeasing  on  both  sides  alike.  On  the  top 
of  omnibuses,  down  the  river,  in  the  stubble-field,  and  in 
the  smoking-room,  wherever  men  go,  there  go,  too,  these 
loud-voiced,  Wild  Women,  with  their  slang  and  petty  oaths, 
their  bold  eyes,  swinging  gait,  and  doubtful  conversation. 
And  the  favorite  boast  among  them  is  that  they  are  no 
longer  the  complements,  but  the  rivals,  the  equals,  the  su- 
periors of  man.  And  women,  mothers  themselves,  advocate 
even  wider  license  still,  and  the  key  of  all  fields  free  of  the 
restraint  of  chaperonage.  The  one  grand  distinction  be- 
tween carefully  brought-up  lady-girls  and  the  wastrels  of 
the  streets  and  lanes — their  ignorance  of  certain  things  while 
young  and  inexperienced — their  unsullied  purity  of  mind  — 
this  distinction  it  is  now  seriously  proposed  to  destroy  ;  and 
the  premature  initiation  of  young  unmarried  women  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  as  of  the  vices  of  life,  is  one  of 
the  clauses  in  the  charter  of  the  New  Revolt.  It  is  said  this 
knowledge  will  preserve  the  girls  from  harm.  Do  we  find 
this  so  with  the  servant  and  peasant  class  who  know  all 
things  from  the  age  of  twelve  onward  ? 

All  this  is  disastrous  on  every  side.  What  society  wants 
in  its  women  is  a  race  of  beings  to  supplement  the  short- 
comings of  the  men,  each  sex  being  the  complement  of  the 
other.  What  society  wants  is  a  race  of  women  primarily 
fitted  to  be  good  mothers.  The  wealth  of  a  country  is  its 
population  ;  and  the  finer  and  healthier  the  children  of  to- 
day, the  stronger  and  nobler  will  be  the  men  of  to-morrow 
and  the  grander  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Whether  the 
new  woman,  with  her  unhomed  habits  and  manly  am- 
bitions, her  overtaxing  higher  education,  and  that 
deadly  spirit  of  rivalry  to  men  can  fulfill  either  of 
these  great  duties  of  her  sex,  as  hitherto  they  have  been 
fulfilled,  remains  to  be  seen.  Many  things  are  hidden 
in  the  closed  hand  of  time,  many  questions  lie  unanswered 
on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  The  ultimate  and  practical  out- 
come of  this  mad  desire  to  shoot  Niagara  and  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  whirlpool  at  the  end  of  the  fall  is  one  of  them. 
And  whether  the  modern  woman  can  travesty  nature,  upset 
all  old-established  distinctions,  and  come  out  of  the  flurry 
with  safety  to  herself  and  good  to  the  race  at  large,  is  as  yet 
a  problem  to  which  CEdipus  himself  would  have  no  answer, 
nor  through  the  difficulties  of  which  could  the  Master  Thief 
find  safe  issue. 

^  •  ^ 

Anybody  desiring  an  exciting  occupation  could  not  do 
better  than  to  obtain  a  job  at  one  of  the  numerous  metal  re- 
fineries in  Birmingham.  A  good  deal  of  scrap  metal, 
bought  for  the  melting-pots,  comes  from  the  Continent, 
where,  it  seems,  carelessness  has  almost  reached  the  rank  of 
a  virtue.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  loaded  military 
bombs  among  the  refuse.  The  workmen  must  always  be  on 
the  lookout  for  them.  Recently  a  scientific  and  up-to-date 
bomb  was  in  a  cargo  of  scrap  iron  shipped  at  Amsterdam, 
and  a  Birmingham  workman  just  missed  shoveling  it  into 
the  furnace.  It  weighed  only  two  pounds,  but  it  would  have 
done  damage  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  size,  for,  on 
being  tenderly  dissected  in  the  firm's  laboratory,  the  little 
stranger  was  found  to  contain  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  nitro- 
glycerine. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  26,  1894. 


THE    VALISE    OF    DAMOCLES. 

Showing  that  Conscience  doth  Make  Cowards  of  Us  All. 


yet  dry — gave  him 
ran  : 


a  terrible  and   unexpected   shock.      It 


After  the  regattas  at  Evian,  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de 
Reinepont  intended  to  stay  at  Leman  until  the  opening  of 
the  shooting  season  on  the  twenty-third  of  August.  But  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  Savoyard  coast  made  them  give  up  their 
project,  and  they  were  compelled  to  find  some  other  em- 
ployment for  the  intervening  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  question  was  discussed  in  a  conjugal  council,  and,  as 
often  happens  in  particularly  united  families,  each  came 
to  an  independent  determination  without  disturbing  the  har- 
mony that  existed  between  them.  It  was  decided  that  the 
marquis  should  go  to  Dieppe,  whence  he  could  easily  reach 
his  Chateau  de  la  Pointe  in  time  to  receive  the  five  or  six 
friends  he  had  invited  for  the  shooting. 

The  marquise,  on  the  other  hand,  escorted  by  her  faithful 
Justine,  should  refresh  herself  with  a  little  journey  in  the 
Alps.  Ah,  what  ecstatic  delight  it  would  be  to  shiver  in  the 
middle  of  August,  to  melt  in  the  palm  of  her  little  hand 
snow  gathered  from  the  roadside  at  the  top  of  some  mount- 
ain, swept  by  the  winds  from  the  neighboring  glaciers  ! 
What  a  new  and  untried  pleasure  it  would  be  to  travel 
alone,  wherever  her  fancy  led  her,  unhampered  by  trunks 
of  toilets,  among  people  she  was  not  continually  meeting  in 
Paris  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  no 
ubiquitous  reporter  sending  her  name  to  his  paper  as 
"among  the  notable  arrivals"  ! 
"  But  where  will  you  go  ?" 

"  If  I  knew  that,  there  would  not  be  any  fun  in  it.  No 
matter  where,  so  long  as  it  is  a  place  where  I  shall  not  see 
a  single  Parisian  and  where  it  will  be  very  cold." 
"  Suppose  the  men  make  love  to  you  ?  " 
"  What  men  ?  Shepherds,  chamois-hunters,  or  Scotch 
parsons  ?  No  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  frightfully 
ugly.  I  shall  wear  a  hat  like  an  English  woman's,  boots  like 
a  German  woman's,  and  a  gown  that  I  shall  borrow  from 
Justine.  By  the  way,  you  must  lend  me  one  of  your  travel- 
ing-bags for  our  things,  if  you  wilL  You  can  take  all  the 
rest  of  the  trunks  and  their  contents  to  the  chateau.  That 
is  guaranty  enough  for  you,  I  should  think." 

The  next  day  the  marquise  saw  her  husband,  with  seven- 
teen trunks,  off  on  the  train  for  Paris,  where  Reinepont 
would  stop  only  to  change  cars.  An  hour  later,  in  tourist 
garb,  in  which  she  was  scarcely  recognizable,  accompanied 
by  Justine,  who  carried  an  enormous  valise,  pretty  Ame*lie 
de  Reinepont  herself  took  the  train  in  the  opposite  direction, 
intending  to  sleep  that  night  at  Brigue. 

No  one  noticed  an  unknown  individual  who  had  timidly 
slipped  into  a  second-class  compartment.  He  wore  a  ridicu- 
lous costume,  such  as  one  buys  ready-made  in  the  little  shops 
near  railway  stations.  He  had  on  a  slouch  hat,  like  a 
"drummer's,"  blue  goggles,  and  cotton  gloves.  He  must 
have  been  suffering  cruelly  from  a  toothache,  for  he 
kept  an  enormous  bandana  handkerchief  pressed  to  his 
left  jaw  until  the  train  was  fairly  under  way.  Then,  un- 
masking, he  took  off  his  goggles  and  heaved  a  great  sigh 
of  relief. 

This  mysterious  traveler  was  no  other  than  the  young, 
dashing,  handsome,  and  very  chic  Vicomte  Gideon  de  Boisen- 
train. 

With  her — or  his — usual  sagacity,  the  reader  has  already 
scented  a  lover,  and  once  again  the  reader  is  right.  Some- 
how or  other,  the  experienced  viscount  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
jected departures  of  the  marquis  for  Dieppe  and  of  the  mar- 
quise for  "no  matter  where,"  and  that  fact,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  known  ardor  with  which  he  had  pursued 
the  marquise  for  six  months  past  in  Paris,  accounts  abun- 
dantly for  his  presence,  grotesquely  disguised,  in  a  second- 
class  compartment  of  the  train  that  was  whirling  the  Mar- 
quise de  Reinepont  to  Brigue. 

Not  daring  to  leave  the  train  lest  he  be  recognized, 
Boisentrain  reached  Brigue  half-dead  with  hunger,  thirst, 
heat,  dust,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  And  when  he  got  into 
the  omnibus  to  ride  to  the  hotel,  he  had  to  sit  opposite  the 
marquise,  who  almost  laughed  in  his  face  when  she  recog- 
nized the  elegant  Vicomte  de  Boisentrain  in  this  extraor- 
dinary individual.  As  for  Justine,  who  also  knew  him  at 
once,  she  had  to  keep  her  head  turned  the  other  way  and 
hold  her  handkerchief  over  her  smiling  lips.  Boisentrain, 
however,  made  the  best  of  the  situation,  referred  lightly  to 
the  "happy  chance"  that  made  him  her  fellow -traveler,  and 
told  some  incoherent  tale  about  losing  his  hat  and  traveling- 
rugs. 

To  put  a  climax  to  his  unhappiness,  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre 
was  packed  full.  The  last  room  was  given  to  the  marquise, 
and  Gideon  was  tucked  away  in  a  neighboring  house.  After 
a  horrible  dinner — eaten  in  the  same  room,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  at  the  same  table  with  Amelie — the  poor  lover  had  to 
hasten  off  to  his  lodging,  after  a  glance  at  the  pretty  mar- 
quise "in  which  he  put  all  his  soul."  He  hoped,  too,  that 
the  morrow  would  put  an  end  to  his  misfortunes,,  for  he  had 
heard  that  she  was  to  take  a  private  conveyance  for  La  Furca 
in  the  morning.  Boisentrain  would  walk  out  on  the  road, 
and  when  the  marquise  overtook  him,  she  would  doubtless 
offer  him  a  lift,  he  would  accept,  and — things  would  go  swim- 
mingly. He  would,  at  least,  have  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  her 
on  the  way  to  Gceschenen,  and  who  knew  what  the  Hotel  du 
Glacier  du  Rhone  might  bring  forth  ? 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  radiant,  and  Gideon  fol- 
lowed its  example.  Then  he  breakfasted  at  the  Angleterre 
before  setting  forth  $edibus  cum  jambis.  He  had  discarded 
his  disguise  of  the  day  before,  and  now  wore  a  tourist  cos- 
tume revealing  his  shapely  calves  under  heavy-ribbed  woolen 
stockings.  An  alpenstock  seven  feet  long  completed  the 
equipment  of  the  young  conqueror.  He  saw  himself  in  a 
glass,  as  he  went  to  the  office  to  pay  his  bill,  and  was  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  his  appearance. 

On  the  counter  the  hotel  register  lay  open.  Gideon 
mechanically  cast  bis  eyes  over  it  while  waiting  for  bis 
-hange.       The    last    written     name  —  the     ink     was    not 


Le  Marquis  de  Reinepont, 

10  Avenue  de  Messine,  Paris. 
"So,"  thought  the  viscount,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead,  "the  old  beast  has  changed  his  mind,  or, 
perhaps,  he  expects  to  catch  his  wife  in  deceiving  him. 
Lord,  but  it  was  lucky  they  had  no  room  in  the  hotel  and 
had  to  send  me  out  to  lodgings  !  But  what  the  deuce  shall 
I  do  now  ?  " 

What  he  did  first  was  to  leave  the  hotel  as  quickly  and  as 
quietly  as  possible  and  to  get  out  into  the  country.  After 
all,  if  Reinepont  had  not  seen  him,  the  situation  was  not  so 
serious.  But  what  should  he  himself  do  ?  He  must  cut  a 
ridiculous  figure  out  there  in  the  country,  with  his  Tyrolean 
hat  with  a  feather  in  it,  his  great,  nailed  boots,  and  his 
alpenstock.  A  pretty  wild-goose  chase  he  had  come  down 
to  this  desert  for  ! 

But  he  did  not  know  which  way  to  go.  He  had  sent  his 
baggage  on  before  him  by  express.  Should  he  go  back  to 
Brigue  and  take  the  train?  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
an  instant.  He  would  probably  stumble  upon  the  marquis 
and  marquise  returning  to  France,  arm  in  arm.  Mean- 
while, he  did  not  even  know  on  what  road  he  was.  He 
resolved  to  press  forward  until  some  diligence  should  come 
along  and  pick  him  up.  Or  perhaps  a  country  wagon  would 
come  along,  and  the  driver  offer  him  a  place.  Might  the 
devil  fly  'way  with  Switzerland,  love,  wily  husbands,  and 
cobblers  who  make  shoes  too  tight ! 

As  he  was  thus  communing  with  himself,  a  cloud  of  dust 
announced  the  approach  of  a  vehicle  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  himself.  You  may  imagine  his  astonishment 
when  he  saw  Justine  on  the  seat  and,  inside,  a  woman 
veiled  like  a  Turkish  beauty  of  the  old  regime,  absolutely 
alone. 

"  Why,  M.  de  Boisentrain  !  "  exclaimed  a  voice  he  had 
hardly  hoped  to  hear  that  day  ;  "  you  are  going  my  way  ? 
Jump  in." 

The  horses  had  stopped.     He  clambered  in,  like  a  man  in 
a  dream,  and  the  vehicle  started  on  again. 
"You  seem  a  trifle  dazed,"  remarked  Ame'lie. 
"  Dazed,"  he  replied  ;  "  I — er — but  your  husband,  where 
is  he?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose  he  must  be  in  Paris  by  this 
time." 

"In  Paris!  Why — er — don't  you  know  he  arrived  this 
morning  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  ?  Haven't  you  seen  him  ?  " 
It  was  Mme.  de  Reinepont's  turn  to  be  dazed,  then  un- 
easy, then  quite  terrified.  Her  husband  must  suspect  her  of 
some  trick  if  he  followed  her  thus  secretly,  without  letting 
her  know  of  his  presence.  Very  well,  she  would  show  him 
— but  here  she  was,  alone  in  the  open  country  with  Boisen- 
train, whose  admiration  for  her  was  well  known  !  If  Reine- 
pont came  upon  them  now,  he  would  kill  them  both. 

Justine  was  questioned  as  to  whether  she  had  made  a 
blunder  in  the  hotel  office.  Vain  hope  !  The  trembling 
maid  swore  she  had  not  pronounced  the  real  name  of  her 
mistress.  She  had  not  even  had  occasion  to  give  the  name 
agreed  upon  in  advance,  for  no  one  had  asked  her  whom  she 
was  traveling  with. 

"  It  is  quite  clear,  then,"  declared  the  marquise.  "  He 
has  suspected  me,  and  he  is  following  me.  We  are  lost  ! 
If  he  finds  us,  he  will  kill  us  and  throw  our  bodies  in  some 
ravine.  Unhappy  man,  what  a  terrible  position  you  have 
put  me  in  !  "  • 

Then,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  she  demanded  in  a  voice 
that  made  her  companion  shiver  : 
"  Are  you  armed  ?  " 

"  Armed  !  "  he  said.  "Do  you  think  I  carry  an  arsenal 
with  me  when  I  take  a  little  pleasure  trip  in  Switzerland  ? 
Listen,  Mme.  de  Reinepont.  The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
for  me  to  leave  you.  He  can  not  accuse  you  of  anything 
if  he  finds  you  traveling  alone  with  Justine." 

"Wretched  man  !"  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  about 
him.  "  Are  you  going  to  abandon  me  ?  I  feel  it  in  my 
bones  that  he  is  right  behind  us  now.  I  was  foolish  enough, 
at  the  hotel,  to  say  I  was  going  to  La  Furca." 

Then  Boisentrain  had  a  luminous  idea.  He  consulted  his 
Baedeker  feverishly,  for  time  was  precious,  and,  after  giving 
the  driver  a  louis,  ordered  him  to  continue  on  to  Gceschenen. 
Then,  stopping  a  passing  mountaineer,  he  put  the  lady's 
valise  on  the  man's  back,  and  the  quartet  directed  their  steps 
to  Bellalp  by  paths  impassible  by  wagons. 

At  the  end  of  six  hours'  weary  march,  they  arrived  at  the 
hotel,  isolated  in  a  desert  of  ice  at  an  altitude  of  six  thou- 
sand feet.  The  marquise's  shoes  were  wrecks,  and  Justine 
could  no  longer  stand  up,  but  Reinepont  had  not  appeared. 
Undoubtedly  he  must  be  pursuing  them  toward  the  glaciers 
of  the  Rhone. 

"We  are  saved,"  said  Boisentrain.  "You  can  sleep  here, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  find  means  to  get  you  down  to  Brigue. 
From  there  you  can  return  to  France  and  await  your  husband 
tranquilly." 

"Tranquilly!"  repeated  the  marquise,  with  fine  scorn. 
"  That  is  easy  for  you  to  say,  heartless  man  ! " 

Mme.  de  Reinepont  was  given  a  room  with  two  beds  in  it, 
in  which  she  locked  herself  with  Justine.  They  were  not 
visible  again  that  evening.  Gideon,  on  his  part,  avoided 
showing  himself,  and  had  his  dinner  served  in  his  room. 

As  he  dismissed  the  waiter,  after  giving  his  orders  for  the 
morrow,  the  servant  replied  with  a  low  bow  : 
"Very  good,  M.  le  Marquis." 
Gideon  bounded  from  his  chair. 

"  I  am  not  a  marquis,"  he  declared  ;  "  let  me  have  no 
more  of  your  titles." 

"Pardon,  sir,  but  a  French  marquis  has  just  arrived.  I 
thought  it  was  you." 

Boisentrain  asked  the  name  of  the  new  arrival.  The 
servant  brought  from  the  office  a  bit  of  paper  on  which 
was  written  : 

Le  Marquis  de  Reinepont, 

10  Avenue  de  Messine,  Paris. 

"Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Boisentrain,  "this  time  he 


has  us  surely  !     The  confounded  man  follows  the  scent  like 
a  bloodhound." 

Midnight !  All  were  asleep  in  the  Hotel  Bellalp,  or, 
rather,  not  all  were  asleep,  for  a  man,  tiptoeing  with  infinite 
caution,  wandered  about  the  corridors,  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand.  Re-assure  yourself,  gentle  reader.  This  mysterious 
personage  is  no  thief  nor  husband  on  vengeance  bent.  It  is 
a  gallant  man,  braving  death  to  save  a  woman  :  it  is  Gideon. 
Before  each  door  he  stoops  down,  and  his  features  express 
horror  at  the  frightful  English  shoes  spread  forth  under  his 
eyes.  At  last  two  dainty  bottines  attract  his  attention  and 
bring  a  wan  smile  to  his  lips,  though,  heaven  knows,  he  has 
not  the  heart  for  love-making  at  this  moment.  It  is  there 
that  she  sleeps.  Alas,  is  she  still  alive?  What  terrible 
tragedy  has,  perhaps,  taken  place  behind  that  door  ? 

Trembling,  he  listens,  his  ear  glued  to  the  key-hole. 
Suddenly  he  straightens  up,  relieved,  but  surprised.  He  has 
just  heard  a  burst  of  smothered  laughter  !  He  listens  again. 
Amelie  is  chatting  with  her  maid,  and,  from  the  words  that 
come  to  him,  he  concludes,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  unhappy  women  suspect  nothing.  Shall  he  warn 
them  of  the  danger  hanging  over  their  heads?  Shall  he 
leave  them  in  ignorance?  No,  he  must  speak.  A  man 
forewarned  is  as  good  as  two,  and  a  womap  forewarned  is  a 
match  for  four.  He  taps  lightly  on  the  door.  The  voices 
cease. 

"  It's  me,"  he  murmurs  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  it's  Gideon." 

The  door  is  opened  the  least  crack.  Justine  shows  her 
face,  and  Boisentrain  whispers  in  her  ear  the  terrible  words  : 

"He  is  here  /" 

A  smothered  cry,  then  the  door  closes.  Within  the  room 
are  heard  lamentations  and  sighs.  To  remain  would  be  the 
worst  of  follies.  The  viscount  returns  to  his  room,  and 
passes  the  rest  of  the  night  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
starting  at  every  sound. 

"What  does  the  man  want  ?  Where  does  he  hide  him- 
self?" demanded  Boisentrain  for  the  hundredth  time,  press- 
ing his  clenched  hand  to  his  burning  brow. 

It  is  midday.  Dying  of  hunger,  he  has  something  to 
eat  brought  to  his  room,  and  the  waiter  eyes  with  a  curious 
air  this  gentleman  who  has  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  to  stay  twenty-four  hours  locked  up  in  a  hotel  bedroom. 
At  nightfall,  Gideon  has  not  budged.  However,  they  can 
not  stay  there  till  the  Hotel  Bellalp  closes  for  the  winter.  Ob, 
this  demoralizing  uncertainty  is  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  a  known  evil ! 

There  is  a  knock  on  the  door.  He  opens  it.  It  is 
Justine. 

"M.  le  Vicomte,"  she  says,  "we  have  seen  absolutely  no 
one.  But  Mme.  la  Marquise  is  ill,  and  she  is  in  the  dili- 
gence down-stairs.  She  says  you  must  not  come  down.  She 
is  going  straight  to  Paris,  and  she  begs  you  to  send  her  valise 
after  her,"  and  with  that  the  maid  disappeared,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Boisentrain  heard  the  sound  of  the  departing  coach. 

An  hour  later,  no  enraged  husband  having  burst  into  his 
room  to  welter  in  his  gore,  Boisentrain  went  to  bed  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  utterly  worn  out,  if  not  of  the  just. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  cautiously  left  his  room, 
and,  preceded  by  a  servant,  entered  the  apartment  lately 
occupied  by  Mme.  de  Reinepont.  The  valise  was  already 
packed  and  strapped,  and  the  servant  was  just  affixing  the 
tag  that  bore  the  marquise's  address,  when  Boisentrain's 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  small  brass  plate  on  its  fat  side, 
imperceptible  to  all  save  the  trained  eye  of  a  hotel  porter. 
He  leaned  down  and  read  it,  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
heaved  a  mighty  sigh  of  relief.  At  last  he  comprehended 
the  sombre  mystery  that  had  haunted  him  for  three  days 
past — him  and  his  unhappy  companion — as  he  read,  engraved 
on  the  metal,  these  words  which  had  betrayed  the  travelers' 
incognito  : 

Le  Marquis  de  Reinepont, 

10  Avenue  de  Messine,  Paris. 

— Adapted  for  tJte  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Lion  de 
Tinseau  by  L.  S.  V. 


A  triumph  in  engineering  is  reported  from  the  mountains 
of  Peru,  where  a  twin-screw  steamer  of  five  hundred  and 
forty  tons,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  thirty 
feet  wide,  has  been  successfully  launched  on  Lake  Titacaca, 
the  highest  navigable  waters  in  the  world,  more  than  thirteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  This  steamer,  which  belongs 
to  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  is  to  be  used  for  freight 
and  passenger  traffic,  was  built  on  the  Clyde,  then  taken 
apart  in  more  than  a  thousand  pieces,  and  shipped  to  Mol- 
lendo  by  sea.  It  was  then  carried  to  Puno  by  railway  and 
transported  over  the  mountains  on  the  backs  of  llamas  and 
mules,  and  put  together  by  a  Scotch  engineer. 


A  curious  defect  in  French  law  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
suit  of  the  ex-King  of  Naples  against  his  brother,  Count  de 
Bari,  and  Richard,  the  recognized  son  of  the  latter.  The 
question  was,  whose  son  is  Richard?  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  Richard's  mother  would  be  a  useful  witness. 
But,  as  the  affair  is  a  civil  one,  Richard's  mother  can  not  be 
questioned  ;  for  in  French  law  a  woman  is  considered  in- 
capable of  answering  a  civil  question. 


Three  expositions  are  to  be  held  in  Europe  in  1894,  more 
or  less  international  in  their  character.  At  Lyons  will  be 
held  a  great  show  of  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  etc.,  and  all  the 
varied  and  beautiful  products  of  the  silkworm  and  the  loom. 
At  Madrid  will  be  held  an  exhibition  of  Spanish  arts  and 
industries.  At  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  however,  will  be  held 
the  only  really  international  exhibition  of  the  year. 


Instead  of  the  time  -  honored  "  dearly  beloved,"  or 
"brethren,"  in  which  the  pulpit  has  always  addressed  the 
congregation,  the  famous  Canon  Body  has  introduced  an  in- 
novation in  one  of  the  "highest"  of  English  churches.  He 
speaks  to  his  hearers  with  the  simple  word  "  gentlemen." 
The  change  is  exciting  discussion  and  free  comment. 


March  26,  1894. 
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THEATRICAL  TRIFLES. 


What  the  New  York  Theatres  are  Doing— "  Love's  Extract"—  W.  D. 

Howells's    "  Bride    Rosea  "  —  Lloyd    Brice's    "  Mrs. 

Dascof— The  Success  of  "The  Tornado." 


The  shows  at  the  theatres  are  not  calculated  to  lure  good 
Christians  from  the  seclusion  which  becomes  the  Lenten 
season.  There  is  little  that  is  new,  and  still  less  that  is 
good. 

A  trifle  in  one  act,  adapted  from  the  French,  and  called 
"  Love's  Extract,"  has  seen  the  light  at  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  Messrs.  Rosenfeld  being  responsible  for  its  parentage. 
The  story  turns  on  the  attempt  of  a  New  England  family  to 
extrude  an  actress  from  a  New  York  house  to  which  she  has 
secured  a  squatter's  title.  The  young  man  of  the  family 
plies  her  with  "  love's  extract,"  but  it  fails  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  writ  of  ejectment,  and  the  actress  holds  the 
fort.  Another  trifle  is  a  delicate  piece  of  arabesque  tracery 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  entitled  "  Bride  Roses."  This  is  a 
story  told  in  a  florist's  shop,  in  which  three  persons  buy 
roses  for  the  same  girl,  and,  in  choosing  them,  tell  the 
mournful  tale  of  her  life,  from  the  day  when  she  poured  out 
tea  at  a  fashionable  reception  to  the  day  when  she  is  carried 
out  in  her  bier.  Mr.  Howells  has  written  a  score  of  such 
delicate,  graceful  trifles.  They  are  delightful  reading  on  a 
hotel  piazza  or  in  a  club  corner,  but  they  have  no  theatrical 
value,  as  Mr.  Howells  must  have  learned  by  this  time.  The 
faint  suggestions  of  drama  which  it  is  pleasant  to  detect  un- 
der Mr.  Howells's  frills  in  his  pleasant  dialogues  have  not 
body  enough  to  sustain  a  piece  on  the  boards. 

Another  piece  which  has  been  produced  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  is  "  Mrs.  Dascot,"  by  Lloyd  S.  Bryce  and  Stanislaus 
Stange.  It  contains  some  pretty  vigorous  melodrama,  but 
nothing  very  original.  A  girl  whose  lover  proposes  to 
marry  some  one  else,  insists  on  his  fulfilling  promises  he 
has  made  to  herself.  He  refusing,  she  locks  herself  in  a 
room  with  him,  drops  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  arouses 
the  neighborhood  by  her  screams,  shrieking  that  she  has 
been  insulted.  The  interest  of  the  piece  depends  upon  her 
retention  of  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  and  this,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  do. 

A  more  exciting  piece  has  been  staged  at  Niblo's  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Tornado."  The  author  is  Lincoln  T. 
Carter,  who  appears  to  be  a  master  of  stage  effects.  His 
plot  is  stale,  his  dialogue  dull,  and  his  characters  flimsy  ;  but 
his  mechanical  effects  are  surprising,  and  surpass  anything 
that  has  thus  far  been  seen  in  spectacular  pieces.  In  one 
act  a  heavily  sparred  ocean  steamer  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground rising  and  falling  with  the  waves,  her  deck-houses 
showing  plainly  against  the  sky.  A  storm  comes  up.  The 
wind  whistles  and  the  sea  roars.  Suddenly,  as  darkness  falls 
upon  the  scene,  the  ship's  back  breaks,  her  stern  sinks  out 
of  sight,  and  flashes  of  lightning  reveal  four  sailors  on  the 
main-yard  clinging  to  the  rigging.  The  audience  fairly  holds 
its  breath.  In  another  act  the  stage  represents  a  high  sea, 
in  which  monstrous  waves  roll  over  each  other.  On  the  top 
of  one  wave  is  seen  a  man  struggling  for  his  life.  He  drops 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  is  presently  hoisted  to  the 
crest  of  a  billow,  only  to  sink  again  with  a  thud.  The  curtain 
falls  on  the  prospect  of  his  drowning.  In  yet  another  act, 
a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  is  interrupted  by  a 
tornado,  which  unroofs  houses,  uproots  trees,  and  fills  the 
stage  with  flying  debris.  This  sort  of  thing,  though  not 
new,  is  better  done  in  "  The  Tornado  "  than  in  most  pieces 
of  the  spectacular  order,  and  it  takes  with  the  audience. 

Another  piece,  which  also  relies  somewhat  on  the  spec- 
tacular, but  has  merit  as  a  comedy,  is  the  well-known  play 
called  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  which  is  on  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  It  is  a  military  play,  with  a  complete 
military  band  and  several  companies  of  soldiers ;  the  hero 
enters  on  horseback,  followed  by  twenty  troopers,  also 
mounted,  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  cavalry.  To 
offset  this,  the  Star  has  revived  "  Rosedale,"  which  used  to 
be  played  with  such  success  at  Wallack's  old  theatre.  A 
comparison  of  the  present  cast  with,  the  old  one  may  make 
old  play-goers  pensive.  Lester  Wallack  is  replaced  by  Joe 
Haworth,  John  Gilbert  by  Frank  J.  Keenan,  George  Holland 
by  William  Mestayer,  Charles  Fisher  by  Howard  Gould, 
Mrs.  John  Hoey  by  Annie  Clarke. 

Abbey  has  put  on  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  with  Stuart 
Robson  as  the  leading  Dromio.  This  used  to  be  a  favorite 
piece  in  Robson  and  Crane's  repertory.  Crane  played  the 
other  Dromio,  and  made  up  and  spoke  and  acted  so  like 
Robson  that  the  illusion  was  perfect.  Giles  Shine  now  takes 
his  part,  and  does  it  well ;  but  old  stagers  never  cease  to  re- 
gret Crane. 

At  the  Empire,  " Sowing  the  Wind"  is  approaching  its 
hundredth  night;  "Charley's  Aunt"  is  near  its  two  hun- 
dredth at  the  Standard  ;  and  John  Drew  is  on  for  an  in- 
definite period  at  Palmer's  with  the  "  Butterflies."  John 
Drew  is  what  Lester  Wallack  and  poor  Montague  used  to 
be — the  darling  of  the  girls  ;  when  he  plays  at  a  matinee 
the  house  is  filled  with  the  prettiest,  best-dressed,  and  most 
fashionable  girls  in  the  city.  He  is  not  so  handsome  as 
Lester  or  Montague  ;  but  he  has  that  particular  air  and  style 
which  are  irresistible  to  the  feminine  heart. 

Henry  Irving  wound  up  his  tour  with  the  famous  old 
melodrama,  "  The  Lyons  Mail." 

In  the  way  of  light  music,  the  Bostonians  are  still  playing 
"Robin  Hood"  to  fair  houses  at  the  Broadway,  and  Mr. 
Reginald  de  Koven's  bank  account  is  assuming  plethoric 
dimensions.  At  Harrigan's,  Pauline  Hall  has  revived  "  The 
Princess  of  Trebizonde,"  in  which  Lillian  Russell  won  her 
first  laurels.  Pauline  is  prettier  than  Lillian  ever  was,  and 
her  voice  is  sweeter  than  that  of  Mrs.  Lillian-Russell- 
Solomon-Chatterton-Perugini  ;  she  can  not  act,  and,  in  that 
respect,  honors  are  easy  between  the  two  ladies.  Pauline's 
beauty  is  of  that  soothing,  satisfying  kind  that  a  connoisseur 
observed,  "Whenever  I  see  her,  she  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
had  just  eaten  a  good  dinner."  Flaneur.  . 

New  York,  March-17,  1894. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Mariana. 
With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all; 
The  rustic  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  looked  sad  and  strange: 
Unlilted  was  the  clinking  latch  ; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "  My  hfe  is  dreary, 

He  cometb  not,"  she  said  ; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  1 " 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even  ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried  ; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 
And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats, 

She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not."  she  said  ; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  1 " 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round,  and  small. 
The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark : 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 

She  said.  "I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  I  " 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro. 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway, 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell. 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  "  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not."  she  said  ; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! " 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 

The  doors  upon  their  binges  creaked  ; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane  ;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  moldering  wainscot  shrieked, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 

Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors. 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 

She  said,  "  1  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  I  " 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof. 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense  ;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
Wnen  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower. 
Then  she  said,  "  I  am  very  dreary. 

He  will  not  come,"  she  said  ; 

She  wept.     "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

O  God,  that  I  were  dead  I  " 

— Alfred  Tennyson, 

The  Sun-Dial. 
'Tis  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain  ; 

In  summer  crowned  with  drifting  orchard  bloom. 
Tricked  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain. 

And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb  ; 
And  round  about  its  gray,  time  eaten  brow 

Lean  letters  speak — a  worn  and  shattered  row  : 
'  I  am  a  shade  ;  a  Shadowe,  too,  arte  thou  ; 

I  marke  the  Time  ;  saye,  Gossip,  dost  thou  soe?" 
The  tardy  shade  slid  forward  to  the  noon  ; 

There  came  a  dainty  lady  to  the  place, 
Smelling  a  flower,  humming  a  quiet  tune, 

Smoothing  the  willful  waving  of  her  lace. 
O'er  her  blue  dress  an  endless  blossom  strayed. 

About  her  tendril-curls  the  sunlight  shone  ; 
And  round  her  train  the  tiger-lilies  swayed. 

Like  courtiers  bowing  till  the  queen  be  gone. 
She  leaned  upon  the  slab  a  little  space, 

Then  drew  a  jeweled  pencil  from  her  zone, 
Scribbled  a  something,  with  a  frolic  face, 

Folded,  inscribed  and  niched  it  in  the  stone. 
The  shade  slipped  on,  no  swifter  than  the  snail ; 

There  came  a  second  lady  to  the  place, 
Dove-eyed,  dove-robed,  and  something  wan  and  pale — 

An  inner  beauty  shining  from  her  face. 
All  the  mute  loveliness  of  lonely  love. 

She,  straying  in  the  alleys  with  her  book — 
Herrick  or  Herbert — watched  the  circling  dove, 

And  spied  the  tiny  letter  in  the  nook. 
Then,  like  to  one  who  confirmation  finds 

Of  some  dread  secret  half  accounted  true. 
Who  knows  what  hands  and  hearts  the  letter  binds, 

And  argues  loving  commerce  "twixt  the  two, 
She  bent  her  fair  young  forehead  on  the  stone  ; 

The  dark  shade  gloomed  an  instant  on  her  head ; 
And  'twixt  her  taper  fingers  pearled  and  shone 

The  single  tear  that  tear-worn  eyes  will  shed. 
The  shade  slipped  onward  to  the  falling  gloom  ; 

There  came  a  soldier  gallant  in  her  stead. 
Swinging  a  beaver  with  a  swaling  plume, 

A  ribboned  love-lock  rippling  from  his  head  ; 
Blue-eyed,  frank-faced,  with  clear  and  open  brow. 

Scar-seamed  a  little,  as  the  women  love  ; 
So  kindly  fronted  that  you  marveled  how 

The  frequent  sword-hilt  had  so  frayed  his  glove  ; 
Who  switched  at  Psyche  plunging  in  the  sun  ; 

Uncrowned  three  lilies  with  a  backward  sweep  ; 
And  standing  somewhat  widely,  like  to  one 

More  used  to  "  Boot  and  Saddle"  than  to  creep 
As  courtiers  do,  yet  gentleman  withal, 

Took  out  the  note,  held  it  as  one  who  feared 
The  fragile  thing  he  held  would  slip  and  fall ; 

Read  and  re-read,  pulling  bis  tawny  beard  ; 
Kissed  it,  I  think,  and  hid  it  in  his  vest ; 

Laughed  softly  in  a  flattered  happy  way, 
Shifted  the  broidered  baldrick  on  his  breast. 

And  sauntered  past,  singing  a  roundelay. 
The  shade  crept  forward  through  the  d>ing  glow  ; 

There  came  no  more  nor  dame  nor  cavalier  ; 
But  for  a  little  time  the  brass  will  show 

A  small  gray  spot — the  record  of  a  tear. — Anon. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Tosti,  the  great  song  writer,  is  an  accomplished  amateur 
upholsterer.  He  spends  his  leisure  in  making  sofas  and 
cushioned  chairs. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  offer  to  contribute  a  dollar  for  every 
dollar  raised  otherwise  before  March  1st  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Pittsburg  cost  himjust  $125,170.72. 

General  Jubal  Early  was  celebrated  for  picturesque  and 
profuse  profanity.  His  accomplishment  in  this  particular 
earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Lee's  Bad  Old  Man." 

Swinburne,  the  poet,  and  Theodore  Watts,  the  painter, 
live  together  in  an  English  manor-house.  The  poet  is  said 
to  have  grown  so  deaf  that  he  hears  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion with  great  difficulty.  • 

General  O.  O.  Howard  is  credited  with  the  ambition  to 
sit  in  Congress  after  he  is  retired.  His  desire  has  increased 
notably  since  the  decision  that  General  Sickles  is  entitled  to 
the  salaries  of  a  congressman  and  a  retired  army  officer. 

Ibsen  dines  every  day  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Christiana. 
He  sits  in  solitary  grandeur  at  a  little  table,  seldom  speaking 
to  any  one  except  the  waiter,  but  very  often  taking  notes  of 
those  around  him.  Ibsen's  wife  is  alive,  but  they  are  never 
seen  together. 

Gladstone,  in  addition  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
left  him  by  his  father,  has  a  rent-roll  of  the  Hawarden  estate 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  his  wife  on  the  death  of 
the  last  male  Glynne.  His  annual  income  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

An  exemplified  copy  of  the  will  of  James  G.  Blaine,  filed 
in  Washington  recently  on  account  of  a  real-estate  trans- 
action, is  very  brief,  merely  giving  to  each  of  his  children 
fifty  dollars  and  to  each  of  his  grandchildren  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  the  rest  of  his  estate  absolutely  to  Mrs.  Blaine. 

Senator  Blanchard,  who  will  occupy  Justice  White's  seat 
in  the  Senate,  can  toss  a  coin  in  the  air  and  bore  it  with  a 
bullet  from  a  pistol  two  times  out  of  three,  and  occasionally 
he  drops  into  a  Washington  shooting-gallery  and  surprises 
the  spectators  with  his  bull's-eye  accuracy.  Only  one  man 
ever  challenged  Mr.  Blanchard  to  a  duel,  and  he  withdrew 
the  challenge  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  his  opponent's  repu- 
tation as  a  shot. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  the  great  English  painter,  is  a 
stalwart,  long-nosed  man  of  pompous  manner,  with  curly 
hair  and  a  flowing  gray  beard,  and  always  wears  a  volumin- 
ous silk  tie,  loosely  knotted,  the  ends  flowing  superbly  over 
his  shoulders.  He  is  a  profoundly  ornate  speaker,  but  his 
periods,  like  his  paintings,  smell  too  strongly  of  the  lamp, 
and  the  art  students,  whom  he  addresses  with  immense 
suavity  once  a  year,  find  him  a  bit  of  a  bore. 

Secretary  Hoke  Smith  has  given  a  fat  place  in  the  Interior 
Department  to  Ed  Persons,  a  colored  Republican  leader  of 
Georgia.  The  wife  of  Persons  is  an  expert  pastrycook. 
Hoke  Smith  was  anxious  to  secure  her  services  in  Washing- 
ton, and  she  would  not  go  unless  the  secretary  would  give 
her  husband  an  honorable  position.  The  woman  triumphed, 
and  now  they  are  comfortably  established  in  Washington, 
while  the  colored  Democrats  of  Georgia  are  left. 

George  Frederick  Watts,  the  celebrated  English  painter, 
recently  presented  his  painting  of  "  Love  and  Life "  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  future  it  will  hang  in  the 
reception-room  of  the  White  House  at  Washington.  Its 
companion  picture,  "  Love  and  Death,"  in  which  Love,  with 
crushed  wing,  is  trying  to  keep  the  fatal  messenger  from 
entering  a  house,  will,  it  is  understood,  become  the  property 
of  the  English  nation  upon  the  demise  of  the  painter.  Mr. 
Watts,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's 
husbands,  was  born  in  London  in  1S20. 

The  Russian  Emperor's  physician,  Professor  Zakharin, 
is  famous  for  his  eccentricities.  When  he  is  called  in  to 
attend  a  patient,  special  arrangements  must  be  made  in  the 
house — all  dogs  have  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  all  clocks 
must  be  stopped,  and  all  doors  have  to  be  thrown  wide  open. 
The  professor,  on  entering,  goes  through  a  process  of  pro- 
gressive undressing,  leaving  his  furs  in  the  hall,  his  over- 
coat in  the  next  room,  his  goloshes  in  the  third,  his  hat  in  the 
fourth,  etc.  He  iosists  on  perfect  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
afflicted  relatives,  except  in  reply  to  his  questions,  when 
their  speech  must  be  literally  "  Yea "  and  "  Nay."  His 
maxim  is  "  Take  a  rest  before  you  are  tired"  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  ascending  a  staircase,  he  sits  down  every  six  or 
seven  steps.  His  eccentricities,  however,  cease  at  the  bed- 
side of  his  patient.  There  he  is  courteous  and  painstaking. 
So  successful  has  his  practice  been  that  he  is  now  worth 
close  upon  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  accession  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  premiership  of  the 
British  Empire  increases  the  prestige  of  the  famous  banking 
house  of  Rothschild.  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  identified 
with  the  latter  ever  since  his  marriage  with  Miss  Hannah 
Rothschild.  She  bequeathed  to  him  her  vast  fortune  when 
she  died  ;  but  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Rothschild 
firm.  Not  a  dinner-party  does  he  give  but  that  one  of  the 
Rothschilds  is  present,  and  his  political  power  and  social 
prestige  are  increased  a  hundredfold  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  at  his  back  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  Roths- 
childs, who  control  the  finances  of  nearly  every  Continental 
country.  At  Paris  they  have  one  of  their  co-religionists  and 
adherents,  M.  Raynal,  who  is  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
possessed  of  the  most  extensive  executive  power  in  France. 
In  Italy,  it  is  a  member  of  their  race  again,  Sig.  Sonnino, 
who  is  minister  of  the  treasury.  At  Vienna  and  at  Pesth, 
their  word  is  law  at  the  ministry  of  finance.  At  Brussels, 
King  Leopold  does  nothing  without  consulting  M.  Lambert, 
the  son-in-law  and  representative  of  Baron  Alphonse  Roths- 
child, while  in  Portugal  and  Spain  the  treasury  is  - 
and  there  is  no  Jew  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
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L-ITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  active  preparation  the 
fourth  volume  of  McMaster's  "  History  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States."  It  opens  with  the  War 
of  1812  and  ends  with  the  inauguration  of  Jackson, 
covering  the  history  of  finance  after  1814,  the  rise  of 
manufacturing  industries,  Mormonism,  the  move- 
ment of  population  westward,  and  many  other  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  mental  fermentation  of  the  time. 

Rolf  Boldrewood,  whose  stories  of  adventure  are 
always  more  or  less  thrilling  and  decidedly  artistic  in 
construction,  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  book.  It 
is  to  be  called  "  A  Modern  Buccaneer." 

A  book  now  in  press  in  London  bears  the  title 
"The  Story  of  My  Two  Wives,  by  one  of  Their 
Husbands."  It  will  be  issued  in  two  parts — "My 
First  Wife,  by  Her  Second  Husband,"  and  "My 
Second  Wife,"  by  Her  First  Husband" — and  will 
contain  an  editorial  preface  by  Eldon  Phewfees, 
Esq.,  and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Timothy  Moleskin, 
husbind  of  the  two  Mrs.  Moleskins. 

The  last  story  that  will  ever  appear  over  the  name 
of  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  not  previously 
published,  will  appear  in  Harper's  in  May,  entitled, 
"  A  Waitress's  Life  at  Oxford." 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  statement  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Hardy  that  he  has  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  material  for  future  stories.  Mr.  Hardy,  by  the 
way,  has  abandoned  tobacco,  wherein  he  is  unlike 
Alphonse  Daudet,  who  says  that  in  writing  he  has 
always  found  his  capacity  for  work  diminish  as  the 
tobacco  in  his  pipe  burned  lower  and  lower. 

Mr.  Bok  gives  this  list  of  literary  men  and  women 
in  America  whose  earnings,  purely  from  a  literary 
career,  give  them  "  what  may  be  called  a  comfort- 
able living — a  living  such  as  comes  to  men  as  fore- 
most in  other  professions  as  are  those  in  literature  "  : 

Men— Lew  Wallace,  Marion  Crawford,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Frank  R,  Stockton,  Will  Carleton,  Mark  Twain, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Rudyard  Kioling,  Hamlin  Garland ;  women —  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- 
Ward,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

Men  such  as  Eugene  Field,  George  W.  Cable,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  and  Thomas* 
Bailey  Aldrich,  might  support  themselves  in  comfort  by 
their  unsalaried  literary  work.  But  they  do  not.  Mr. 
Field  has  an  editorial  connection  worth  five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year  to  him  ;  Mr.  Stedman  has  a  banking  business  ; 
Mr.  Aldrich  is  independently  rich ;  while  Mr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Cable  derive  their  greatest  incomes  from  their  readings. 
Women  such  as  Margaret  Deland,  Mary  Hallock  Fooie, 
Anna  Katharine  Greene,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  others 
might,  too,  if  they  chose,  perhaps,  support  themselves  by 
the  pen  if  they  wrote  more  than  they  do.  But,  in  each  of 
these  cases,  the  income  of  the  husband  makes  any  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  unnecessary.  AH  the  other  literary 
men  one  might  name  have  some  "anchor  to  the  wind- 
ward." H.  H.  Boyesen  is  a  Columbia  College  professor  ; 
so  is  Brander  Matthews.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  and  John  Hab- 
berton  have  editorial  salaries.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  a 
pastor  and  an  editor;  John  Burroughs  has  a  fruit  farm; 
Robert  Grant  is  a  lawyer  ;  Edward  Bellamy  has  indepen- 
dent means. 

"  Benefits  Forgot,"  the  novel  of  American  life  by 
Wolcott  Balestier,  which  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Century,  is  to  be  published  immediately  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

M.  Maxime  du  Camp  has  bequeathed  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  a  bundle  of  manuscripts  on 
"  Les  Moeurs  de  Mon  Temps,"  with  directions  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  before  1910,  which 
13  also  the  year  set  for  the  publication  of  Alfred  de 
Mussel's  letters  and  correspondence,  of  which  the 
library  is  likewise  the  custodian,  as  it  is  of  Gautier's 
"  Lettres  a  la  Pr6sidente,"  to  be  published  in  1920. 

A  Cincinnati  publisher  has  in  preparation  "  Recol- 
lections of  Life  in  Ohio  from  1813  to  1840,"  by  Will- 
iam Cooper  Howells,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
author's  son,  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  poet,  Jose"  Maria  de  Heredia,  Zola's  success- 
ful rival  for  membership  of  the  French  Academy,  is 
a  mulatto,  born  in  Cuba,  and  was  naturalized  in 
France  a  year  ago.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
elder  Dumas  had  a  strong  strain  of  negro  blood  in 
his  veins.  Eleven  members  of  the  Academy  who 
voted  for  Zola  were  Copp6e,  Dumas.  Pasteur,  Sar- 
dou,  Meilhac,  Claretie,  Bertrand,  Doucet,  Legouve1, 
Hale>y,  and  Gerard. 

Mr.  Howells's  daughter,  Miss  Mildred,  has  drawn 
a  head-piece  for  a  poem  which  her  father  contributes 
to  the  April  number  of  Harpers  Magazine. 

The  "  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,"  upon 
which  Mr.  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  last  nine  years,  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  complete  history 


of  the  navy  has  been  published  since  Fenimore 
Cooper's  time.  Mr.  Maclay's  history  comes  down 
to  1894. 

Thomas  Hardy  tells  how  he  once  went  with  J. 
M.  Barrie  to  see  the  latter's  farcical  comedy, 
"  Walker,  London."  "It  was  most  awkward,"  he 
says;  "I  would  laugh  at  some  line  or  other,  and 
say  :  '  Ah,  now,  that's  good.'  '  Oh,  that's  not  mine, 
that's  Toole's,'  Barrie  would  mournfully  reply." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  to  publish  "The  Biography 
of  General  Robert  E  Lee,"  by  his  nephew,  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  their  Great  Commanders  Series. 
Nearly  two  hundred  letters,  written  by  General  Lee 
to  Mrs.  Lee  during  the  four  years  he  was  in  the 
field,  will  be  incorporated  in  the  work.  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee  was  intimately  associated  with  his 
uncle  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  second  volume  in  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's 
series  of  novels  illustrating  New  York  life  will  be 
published  in  the  autumn,  and  will  bear  the  title  of 
"  The  Ralstons." 

The  table  of  contents  of  Harper's  Magazine  for 
April  is  as  follows  : 

"A  Battle-Ship  in  Action,"  by  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Staun- 
ton, U.  S.  N. ;  "The  Writing  on  the  Wall,"  a  story,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis ;  "  The  English  Senate,"  by 
George  W.  Sinalley;  "The  Monument  toCorder,"  a  story, 
by  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson  ;  "  Yale  University,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  T.  Hadley ;  "Spring  in  a  Side  Street,"  a 
vignette  of  Manhattan,  by  Brander  Matthews;  "The 
Winter's  Tale,"  illustrations  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  with 
comment  by  Andrew  Lang;  "An  Interrupted  Story,"  by 
William  McLennan;  "  Emperor  William's  Stud- Farm  and 
Hunung  Forest."  by  Poultney  BiEelow;  "  Their  Story," 
by  George  A.  Hibbard ;  "An  Affair  of  the  Heart,"  a 
story,  by  Grace  King ;  "  The  Promised  Land,"  a  story,  by 
Owen  Wister;  "A  Vigorous  Politician  of  the  Olden 
Time,"  by  John  Gilmer  Speed  ;  "  A  Pale  Girl's  Face,"  the 
history  of  a  scoop,  by  Ewan  Macpherson  ;  "Trilby,"  a 
story,  by  George  du  Maurier,  Part  III.  ;  poems  by  W,  D. 
Howells,  Eli2abeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and  James  E.  Learned  ; 
and  the  departments. 

Mrs.  Henry  Norman,  the  author  of  "The  Girl  in 
the  Karpathians,"  is  now  finishing  a  novel  to  be 
issued  in  three  volumes,  with  a  title  that  has  not  yet 
been  selected. 

General  D.  H.  Maury,  of  Virginia,  who  has  had 
many  unusual  and  interesting  experiences  in  military 
and  civil  life,  is  about  to  publish  a  book  of  reminis- 
cences. It  is  to  be  entitled  "  Recollections  of  a  Vir- 
ginian in  the  Mexican,  Indian,  and  Civil  Wars,"  and 
will  have  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page. 

New  Publications. 
"  St.  Ronan's  Well,"  illustrated  from  drawings  by 
the  popular  English  draughtsman,  Hugh  Thomson,, 
has  been  issued  as  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
new  Dryburgh  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Waver- 
ley  Novels.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"A  Family  Tree  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Brander 
Matthews— including  "  Memories,"  "  Idle  Notes  of 
an  Uneventful  Voyage,"  "On  the  Battle-Field,"  and 
"  Scherzi  and  Skizzen  " — has  been  reprinted  in  Long- 
mans' Paper  Library  published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"From  Earth's  Center:  A  Polar  Gateway  Mess- 
age," a  fantastic  story  by  S.  Byron  Welcome,  in 
which  he  contrasts  various.  American  social  and 
political  conditions  with  their  correlatives  in  an 
Utopia  of  his  own,  has  been  published  in  paper 
covers  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago;  price, 
25  cents. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  striking  book,  "  The  Love- 
Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,"  has  been  seized  upon 
by  a  ruthless  female  writer  of  Chicago— Maibe lie 
Justice— who  has  furnished  it  with  a  prologue,  and 
marks  certain  passages  in  the  prologue  and  in  the 
letters  after  the  fashion  of  a  sentimental  school-girl. 
Published  by  F.  T.  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  A  Modern  Love-Story  :  Which  does  not  End  at 
the  Altar,"  by  Harriet  E.  Orcutl,  is  a  novel  in  which 
a  woman  no  longer  young  loves  her  brother-in-law — 
he  is  a  widower  and  a  clergyman — but  does  not  wish 
to  marry  him  lest  her  independence  be  curtailed. 
They  talk  the  situation  over  at  great  length,  she 
gives  way  and  marries  him,  and  the  tale  continues 
the  history  of  this  somewhat  unusual  match.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  According  to  Season  "  is  the  tide  of  a  little  book 
by  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  which  is  equally  pleas- 
ing in  its  tasteful  exterior  and  in  its  contents.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  talks  about  flowers  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance  in  the  woods  and  fields.  Such  a 
book  describes,  of  course,  the  flora  of  a  particular 
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region,  but  many  of  the  flowers  mentioned  are  found 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  many 
who  read  the  book  will  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Dana  for 
arousing  in  them  a  new  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

The  misuse  of  hypnotism  for  criminal  purposes 
and  the  thwarting  of  those  purposes  by  equal  knowl- 
edge of  that  little  known  science  is  the  theme  of 
"The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets,"  by  Frank 
Barrett.  The  story  is  told  by  an  English  physician 
of  the  old  school,  who  rescues  from  a  railroad  wreck 
a  young  woman  who  is  being  taken,  handcuffed,  to 
prison  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Later  she  is  brought 
to  his  house  by  an  artist  who  is  in  love  with  her,  and 
then  the  story  goes  on  to  narrate  how  she  thwarts 
the  schemes  of  the  artist's  step-father,  who  has 
hypnotized  his  wife  and  her  daughter  and  endeavors, 
by  every  resource  of  his  strange  power,  to  get 
control  of  the  artist's  father's  estate.  Published  by 
J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New  York ;  price,  $1  00. 

"  The  King  of  Schnorrers  "  is  the  title  of  I.  Zang- 
will's  new  book  of  short  stories.  Mr.  Zangwill  is  an 
English  Jew,  and  has  only  recently  come  up  as  a 
writer,  but  his  popularity  is  as  great  as  it  has  been 
sudden.  He  was  one  of  the  exponents  of  what 
English  literary  faddists  call  "  the  new  humor,"  of 
which  Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  Robert  Barr  are  fecund 
producers  ;  but  Mr.  Zangwill  has  also  done  more 
serious  and  permanent  work  in  his  "  Children  of  the 
Ghetto"  and  "Ghetto  Tragedies."  In  these  he 
wrote  of  Jews,  developing  a  field  which  he  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  and  the  best  tales  in 
this  latest  book  are  those  which  have  to  do 
with  his  co-religionists.  "  The  King  of  the 
Schnorrers"  —  a  schnorrer  is  a  Jewish  beggar  — 
is  a  character  that  deserves  to  live  in  literature  ;  a 
more  "  cheeky,"  grandiose,  and  eloquent  rascal  has 
not  been  conceived,  and  Mr.  Zangwill's  narration  of 
his  adventures  with  the  pompous  treasurer  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  in  the  London  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  vastly  entertaining,  The  story  which  fol- 
lows is  "The  Semi-Sentimental  Dragon,"  in  which 
the  man  who  animates  the  hind  legs  of  a  theatrical 
monster  is  led  by  mute,  but  none  the  less  violent, 
admiration  for  the  actress  who  plays  the  i6le  of  the 
fairy  to  produce  an  altogether  novel  stage  effect. 
"  An  Honest  Log-Roller "  is  a  tale  of  literary 
Bohemia;  "  A  Tragi-Coraedy  of  Creeds"  tells  how 
a  Jewish  rabbi  administers  consolation  to  a  dying 
Christian  woman  ;  and  the  twelve  remaining  stories 
range  from  grave  to  gay  and  include  many  strange 
phases  of  life.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  second  volume  of  "The  Memoirs  of  Chan- 
cellor Pasquier,"  by  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier, 
which  has  just  been  translated  into  English  by 
Charles  E.  Roche,  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  That 
period  is  the  two  years  in  which  Napoleon's  empire 
tottered,  from  1812  to  1814.  The  first  chapter  deals 
with  the  battle  of  Moskowa,  and  the  twenty-first  con- 
cludes with  the  promulgation  of  his  charter  by  Louis 
the  Eighteenth.  Of  the  history  of  these  trying 
times,  M.  Pasquier  is  the  historian,  rather  than  a 
mere  diarist,  as  he  modestly  styles  himself.  Born  of 
a  race  of  lawyers  and  office-holders,  he  served  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  Napoleon  the  First,  Louis  the  Eight- 
eenth, Charles  the  Tenth,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Napoleon  the  Third,  and  to  each  he  was,  not  a 
time-serving  sycophant,  but  a  conscientious  official, 
striving  always  to  maintain  order  and  to  support  the 
established  form  of  government.  He  views  the 
events  in  which  he  bore  no  inconspicuous  part 
fairly  and  with  keen  judgment  of  men  and  mo- 
tives, and  the  scandal-mongering  that  is  generally 
the  diarist's  raison  d'ttre  is  notably  lacking  in  bis 
pages.  The  only  mention  he  makes  of  such  matters 
is  where  he  tells  how  Napoleon's  brother,  Joseph, 
left  almost  in  supreme  power  in  Paris  while  the  em- 
peror was  making  his  last  stand  against  the  allied 
powers,  made  hot  love  to  Marie  Louise^  Pasquier's 
judgments  of  men  are  among  the  best  parts  of  the 
book,  particularly  those  of  Napoleon,  whose  marvel- 
ous personal  magnetism  he,  alone  among  his  con- 
temporaries, was  able  to  withstand,  and  of  Talley- 
rand, whom  he  exposes  ruthlessly,  almost  with  a 
grim  pleasure.  The  next  volume  will  deal  with  the 
Waterloo  campaign.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 


The  information  on  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
based  its  recent  sensation  of  Gladstone's  resignation 
was  hawked  about  among  the  newspapers  of  the 
English  metropolis  before  it  reached  Mr.  Astor's 
office.  The  story  runs  that  a  friend  of  the  premier 
wrote  a  friend  a  confidential  letter  about  the  "  Grand 
Old  Man's  "  future  plans  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  valet  of  the  latter.  This  fellow  immediately  offered 
it  to  the  Times  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
With  the  ghost  of  Pigott  still  haunting  Printing 
House  Square  it  was,  of  course,  promptly  declined. 
It  was  also  refused  by  the  staid  editors  of  the  Stand- 
ard, the  Telegraph,  and  the  Chronicle,  although  the 
price  dropped  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be- 
fore it  reached  the  latter.  The  acting  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  accepted  it  and  made  one  of  the 
most  notable  journalistic  sensations  of  late  years  by 
its  publication.  It  is  just  a  little  bit  odd  that  this 
achievement  is  now  denounced  by  the  English 
papers  as  a  "  Yankee  trick." 
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A  History  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

From  1775  to  1894.  By  Edgar  STANTON 
Maclay,  A.  M.  With  Technical  Revision 
by  Lieut.  Roy  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol .  I .  With  numerous  Maps, 
Diagrams,  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $3.50  per  volume. 

For  nine  years  the  author  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  supplying  the  want  of  a  complete  history 
of  our  navy.  His  researches  in  France,  with  the 
assistance  of  Admiral  Aube,  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  Marine,  and  in  England  with  the  aid 
of  the  late  Sir  Provo  Wallis  and  others,  together 
with  the  use  of  private  papers  and  unpublished 
documents  in  this  country,  the  aid  of  descendants 
of  naval  heroes  and  the  suggestions  of  naval  officers 
who  have  taken  part  in  some  of  the  events  described, 
render  the  results  of  his  diligent  labor  complete  and 
authoritative.  The  appearance  of  a  standard  history 
of  the  navy  is  a  peculiarly  happy  accompaniment  of 
the  development  of  our  new  navy. 

{Vol.  II  will  be  published  in  May  next.) 


Lot  13. 


By  Dorothea  Gerard,  author  of  "  Lady 
Baby,"  "  Orthodox,"  "  A  Queen  of  Curds 
and  Cream,"  etc.  No.  135,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  121110.  Paper,  50  cents ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

"Miss  Gerard  is  a  novelist  who  has  made  a  place  for 
herself,  in  which  she  stands  alone.  An  excellent  delineator 
of  character,  she  has  a  charmingly  fresh  style,  and  a 
knowledge  of  cosmopolitan  life  in  all  its  phases  which  is 
hardly  equaled  by  any  other  English  writer."— London 
Morning  Post. 

"A  new  novel  by  this  aifthor  is  always  something  to 
be  thankful  Sot."— Providence  Journal. 

Our  Manifold  Nature. 

Stories   from    Life.     By   Sarah    Grand,    author 

of    "The    Heavenly    Twins,"    "  Ideab,"    etc. 

""No.      136,      Town      and      Country      Library. 

i2mo.    Paper,  50  cents  ;   cloth,  with  portrait 

of  author,  $1.00. 

In  these  stories  the  author  of  "The  Heavenly 
Twins''  shows  some  of  her  strongest  and  most  im- 
pressive work.  The  great  number  of  readers  who 
have  been  charmed  with  her  previous  books  will  not 
fail  to  discern  in  this  new  volume  the  qualities  which 
have  gained  for  her  such  prompt  and  widespread 
recognition. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tltc  publislters, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

t,  3,  &  5  Bond  Sthkht,  Nhw  York. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  et  the  manufacture* 
of  above  company,  hnve  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  1 30  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-iuoh  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces.  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


March  26,  1894. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

La  Belle  Amiricaine  has  lately  (perhaps  only  in- 
formally) been  received  into  the  society  of  "  Souls." 
The  "  Souls,"  be  it  known  (though  young  in  years 
as  a  society),  have  already  made  themselves  a  name 
and  a  mysterious  fame  in  smartest  London.  They 
coDsist  of  a  group  of  men  and  women,  mostly 
blessed  with  rank  and  riches,  all  clever  and  cult- 
ured, a  few  with  the  divine  spark  of  genius,  more 
than  half  the  women  beauties,  the  men  famous 
either  in  literature  or  art,  politics,  or  at  least  socially. 
Miss  Margot  Tennant  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
talked-of  "Soul"  since  the  publication  of  "that 
hateful  Dodo,"  as  she  calls  it.  Then  there  are  her 
only  married  sister,  besides  Mrs.  Henry  Stanley, 
Lady  Ribblesdale,  the  Duchesses  of  Portland  and 
Sutherland,  Lady  Brownlow,  Lady  Cowper,  Lady 
Pembroke^  and  many  other  well-known  women. 
Among  the  men  are  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  As- 
quith,  Mr.  Henry  Cust  (the  young  member  of  Par- 
liament and  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette),  Mr. 
George  Curzon,  and  Mr.  R.  Rodd,  the  well-known 
diplomatist.  The  "Souls,"  among  other  theories, 
have  lately  tried  very  hard  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  Platonic  friendship,  but,  alas!  in  this  they 
have  been  unsuccessful,  for  Mr.  Cust  lately  con- 
tracted a  romantic  secret  marriage  with  a  lady  not  a 
"  Soul,"  and  the  engagement  of  two  "  Souls  " — Miss 
Margot  Tennant  and  Mr.  Asquith — has  just  been 
announced. 

Hyphens,  when  used  in  this  country  in  connection 
with  the  family  name,  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  harmless  but  somewhat 
ridiculous  piece  of  conceit.  In  most  instances  they 
are  adopted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  endowing  com- 
monplace Anglo-Saxon  patronymics  with  a  glamour  of 
gentility  and  aristocracy — just  in  the  same  way  that 
so  many  people  bearing  Dutch  or  German  sounding 
names  coolly  assume  without  any  right  the  predicate 
of  "  van  "  or  "  von,"  and  those  possessing  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish  names  prefix  thereto  either  a 
"  de  "  or  "  di."  The  assumption  of  the  hyphen  is 
only  justified  when  the  bequest  of  landed  estates  or 
personal  property  is  made  conditional  on  the  legatee's 
adopiion  of  the  name  of  the  testator  in  addition  to 
his  own,  the  two  patronymics  being  in  that  event 
connected  by  the  hyphen. 


Washington  society  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
social  organizations  extant.  Too  small  to  form  itself 
into  distinct  classes,  which  would  also  be  impossible 
on  account  of  political  obligations  and  diplomatic 
usages,  there  are,  nevertheless,  marked  sets  and 
cliques  ;  and  these,  however  often  they  mingle  in 
public,  have  very  defined  lines  and  boundaries.  The 
transitory  character  of  Washington  life,  made  in- 
evitable by  reason  of  the  constant  changes  in  official 
and  diplomatic  circles,  and  which  heretofore  has 
rendered  anything  like  a  permanent  social  organiza- 
tion impossible,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  its  greatest 
charms  ;  and  cultivated  people  of  leisure  and  com- 
fortable fortunes  are  beginning  to  find  that,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  they  can  "  get  more  for  their  money"  at 
the  nation's  capital  than  anywhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try. Every  year,  therefore,  brings  desirable  addi- 
tions to  the  permanent  resident  population,  which 
will  form  the  real  nucleus  of  Washington  society  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  which  will,  undoubtedly,  be- 
come as  conventional  and  stereotyped  as  that  of 
London  or  Paris.  Said  one  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
recently  :  "  I  find  that  New  York,  although  much 
more  in  touch  with  the  world,  does  not  really  pos- 
sess the  ingredients  for  a  good  society  that  exist  in 
Washington  ;  it  is  too  commercial,  and  the  finer  de- 
velopments of  society  are   not  possible  in  such  an 
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atmosphere.  But  for  Washington,  there  are  great 
possibilities."  The  big  political  functions  which  are 
open  to  all  comers,  and  which  are  necessarily  com- 
posed of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  consti- 
tute the  first  or  outer  circle,  into  which  every  one  can 
enter  who  owns  a  decent  gown  and  a  card-case. 
The  entertainments  in  this  circle  are  the  various  re- 
ceptions held  by  those  in  official  life  ;  the  levees  at 
the  White  House  and,  of  course,  the  congressional 
galleries.  Next  comes  the  regular  political  society, 
which  is  also  very  general  in  its  character,  and  into 
which  it  is  easy  to  effect  an  entrie.  Decidedly  more 
exclusive,  however,  is  the  circle  within — a  charming 
coterie  composed  of  the  old  residents  and  army  and 
navy  magnates,  who  have  been  in  the  different  de- 
partments until  they  have  become  completely  identi- 
fied with  Washington  life  ;  who  live  modestly,  enter- 
tain hospitably,  in  simple  fashion,  and  who  mix  more 
or  less  with  the  political  as  well  as  the  fashionable 
sets.  It  is  the  latter  which  may  be  called  the  inner 
circle  of  all,  and  one  equivalent  to  the  "  smart  set  " 
in  New  York  or  Boston.  This  consists  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  diplomatique. 

The  cbaperonage  of  girls,  which  has  become — or 
rather  had  become — one  of  the  articles  of  English 
social  religion,  originally  sprang  from  those  dis- 
turbances integral  to  an  unorganized  society  by 
which  the  weaker  were  ever  in  danger  ;  and  when, 
outside  the  safe  precincts  of  home,  women  ran  in- 
numerable perils.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
the  ladies  of  a  household  should  be  protected  by  the 
presence  of  guards  and  serving-men ;  and  the  custom 
continued,  ever  slackening  in  the  amount  of  care 
required  and  the  strength  of  defense  contributed, 
till  it  dwindled  down  to  the  mere  chaperonage  of 
the  young  while  fresh  to  the  world's  ways  and  inno- 
cent of  the  guiles  of  men. 

An  Englishman  declares  in  Vogue  that  there  is 
one  reason  why  the  colored  dress-coat  will  never  be 
definitely  accepted  as  the  correct  thing.  It  is, 
namely,  that  a  colored  dress-coat  necessarily  entails 
black  knee-breeches  and  black  silk  stockings  in  lieu 
of  ordinary  trousers.  Otherwise  the  wearers  would 
present  the  appearance  of  footmen  in  semi-livery. 
Colored  coats  can  only  be  worn  with  white  waistcoats 
and  knee-breeches,  and  the  latter  are  out  of  the 
question  in  this  democratic  era.  Breeches  are  all 
very  well  for  men  who  merely  go  to  one  dinner  or 
one  ball  in  an  evening,  and  nowhere  else.  Few, 
however,  restrict  themselves  to  that  nowadays  during 
the  crowded  season,  and  a  dinner  in  one  house,  fol- 
lowed by  a  look  in  at  the  opera,  and  an  appearance 
at  two  or  three  dances,  and  possibly  a  concert,  are 
nothing  exceptional.  This  involves  walking,  or  else 
the  use  of  public  conveyances,  only  a  small  minority 
of  men  being  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  night 
brougham,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  keep 
their  horse  standing  half  the  night  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  bad  weather.  Now,  you  can  not  walk  the 
streets  in  knee-breeches  and  pumps,  whereas  you 
can  do  so  in  trousers.  The  consequence  is  that  until 
we  all  can  afford  to  keep  night  broughams  or  sedan- 
chairs,  we  will  abstain  from  wearing  knee-breeches, 
and,  as  long  as  we  refrain  from  knee-breeches,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  dispense  with  the  colored  dress- 
coat.  Even  royalty  has  been  forced  to  give  way  in 
the  matter  of  knee-breeches.  Until  the  early  ^o's, 
silk  stockings  and  pumps  were  de  rigueuraX  all  the 
parties  and  dinners  given  by  members  of  the  British 
royal  family,  as  well  as  the  Tuileries,  and  a  great 
sensation  was  created,  when,  in  1873,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  gave  a  dinner-party,  followed  by  a  reception, 
at  which  the  men  were  permitted  to  wear  trousers. 
The  innovation  was  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
leveling  tendency  of  the  age,  and  when,  later  on,  the 
queen  even  followed  suit  and  permitted  men  to  attend 
her  dinner-parties  at  Windsor  in  trousers,  it  was  felt 
by  the  classes  that  England  was  on  the  eve  of  a  so- 
cial cataclysm  ;  not  altogether  an  unnatural  notion 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  the  great  French 
revolution  of  a  hundred  years  ago  which  inaugurated 
the  democracy  of  the  present  century  and  taught  the 
world  that  all  men  are  equal,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
introduced  the  fashion  of  wearing  trousers.  Knee- 
breeches  and  silk  stockings  must  be  regarded  to  this 
day,  as  they  were  then,  as  defining  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  classes  from  the  masses,  and  as  imply- 
ing the  domination  of  the  silk-stocking  aristocracy — 
or  plutocracy — over  the  formerly  woolen-stockinged 
and  now  trousered  bourgeois.  It  is  probably  on  this 
account  that  Emperor  William,  who  professes  more 
regard  for  blue  blood  and  ancient  lineage  than  any 
sovereign  of  modern  times  has  ventured  to  display, 
recently  gave  orders  that  all  civilians  attending  enter- 
tainments at  the  court  of  Berlin  or  Potsdam  should 
don  knee-breeches  and  black  silk  stockings  in  lieu  of 
trousers. 

The  presentation  of  the  Countess  of  Craven,  for- 
merly Miss  Bradley-Martin,  of  New  York,  to  the 
queen  at  the  last  Drawing  Room  by  the  American 
Embassador,  is  awakening  a  good  deal  of  remark 
among  her  friends  on  this  side.  As  the  countess  has 
become  by  her  marriage  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  a  peeress  of  the  realm,  it  seems  strange  that  she 
was  not  presented  by  one  of  her  husband's  family,  of 
whom  there  are  several  entitled  by  their  rank  to 
make  presentations  to  the  sovereign.  The  costume 
of  the  young  countess  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other  dress  at  the  Drawing  Room.     She  wore  a 


dress  of  pure  white  satin,  draped  with  old  point 
d'Alencon  lace,  said  to  be  worth  more  than  diamonds, 
because  practically  matchless.  The  train  was  bro- 
caded with  silver  in  a  way  which  gave  an  imposing 
effect.  A  shower  of  lilies  of  the  valley  was  carried 
with  long  trails  of  pure  white  orchids  falling  down 
over  the  dress,  and  with  spikes  of  similar  flowers 
standing  out  from  the  lilies  and  mingled  with  white 
and  green  foliage. 

The  most  ancient  moralist  that  we  know — the 
Egyptian  Ptahhotpou — spoke  of  women  as  bundles 
of  mischief  and  bags  full  of  lies  and  wickedness 
(according  to  an  article  by  Theodore  Child  in  the 
Bazar).  The  testimony  of  the  wall-paintings  of 
Thebes,  of  the  bass-reliefs  of  Louqsor,  and  of  the 
antique  papyri  written  by  the  remote  predecessors  of 
Boccaccio,  goes  to  show  that  the  ladies  of  old 
Egypt,  with  their  plaited  hair  and  jeweled  bosoms, 
were  ardent  to  attack  and  weak  to  resist.  Princesses, 
daughters  of  the  priestly  class,  or  peasants,  all  re- 
sembled the  wife  of  Potiphar,  if  we  may  believe  the 
ingenious  stories,  the  popular  tales,  and  the  golden 
legends  which  the  modern  readers  of  hieroglyphics 
are  now  deciphering  for  the  better  comprehension  of 
the  most  ancient  and  perhaps  the  gayest  of  civiliza- 
tions. Modern  erudition  has  succeeded  in  decipher- 
ing love-lyrics  that  were  sung  four  or  five  thousand 
years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile — lyrics  in  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  expressed  the  sentiments  that 
devoured  them— sometimes  with  exquisite  sweetness, 
at  other  times  with  an  exuberance  and  a  boldness 
of  imagination  that  alarm  our  more  sober  Western 
minds.  The  Egyptian  woman  was  almost  the  equal 
of  the  man  ;  she  was  free  to  come  and  go,  to  tempt  and 
to  be  tempted,  and  she  made  use  of  her  privileges. 
The  land  of  Potiphar's  wife  is  not  the  land  either  of 
the  harem  or  of  the  veil.  It  is  in  the  palaces  of 
Assyria  that  we  must  look  for  the  harem.  It  is  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  the 
cradle  of  civilization,  that  we  shall  find  the  veil,  that 
emblem  of  modesty  and  submission  which  became 
one  of  the  arms  of  coquetry  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
invented.  The  first  woman  who  saw  her  own  image 
reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  the  river — whether 
Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  or  Euphrates — was  the  first 
coquette,  and  when  she  began  to  arrange  her  hair, 
to  smooth  it,  to  hide  it  with  a  veil  or  shawl,  to  con- 
ceal one  part  of  her  face  and  to  reveal  another,  the 
art  of  coiffure  was  invented. 


A  veritable  craze  raged  in  England,  last  year, 
against  the  substantial,  heavy  build  of  which  En- 
glishmen were  formerly  so  proud.  Edwin  Yates 
and  Labouchere,  both  of  whom  are  quite  shapeless 
and  utterly  guiltless  of  the  lines  of  beauty,  have  been 
abusing  the  anti-fat  people  vehemently  in  public  and 
private,  but  the  anti-fat  crusade  goes  on  with  un- 
abated vigor.  According  to  Yates  and  Labouchere, 
one-half  the  people  of  the  upper  circles  in  Great 
Britain  have  given  up  trying  to  get  thin.  About 
two-thirds  of  them  have  succeeded.  One  duke — 
whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  is  probably  the 
Duke  of  Portland — has  taken  seventeen  inches  off 
his  waist  measure  by  living  on  beefsteak,  dry  toast, 
and  prunes.  He  has  not  varied  from  this  diet  in  six 
months,  and  he  now  has  a  beautifully  small  waist. 
But  he  is  not  beautiful.  Like  a  number  of  other  fat 
people  who  have  reduced  themselves,  it  is  found  that 
the  skin,  which  had  been  stretched  by  abundant 
avoirdupois,  refuses  to  contract  after  the  fat  has 
been  melted  away,  and  the  duke's  face  is  a  mass  of 
wrinkles.  So  are  the  shoulders  of  a  famous  duchess 
and  the  cheeks  of  a  once  beautiful  countess,  who 
was  once  plump,  and  rosy,  and  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  Now  she  is  slightly  stoop  -  shouldered, 
emaciated,  and  poetical ;  but  she  does  not  please 
the  anti  -  fat  reformers  in  any  way.  An  essay- 
ist, who  has  taken  up  this  weighty  subject  in 
the  London  Times,  attributes  all  the  hubbub  over 
it  to  Du  Maurier,  of  Punch.  All  of  his  men  are 
built  as  though  they  stood  six  feet  four  in  height, 
with  a  chest  measure  of  fifty-two  inches,  and  a  waist 
measure  of  about  eighteen  inches.  It  is  the  ghastly 
struggle  of  the  English  race  to  live  up  to  the  Du 
Maurier  standard  that  is  causing  all  the  trouble. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Maria  Kip  OrphanaEe  Entertainment. 
The  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maria 
Kip  Orphanage,  to  be  given  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Goad,  north-west  corner  of  Washington  and 
Gough  Streets,  will  take  place  next  Wednesday 
afternoon.  It  is  given  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Mrs.  Nicholas  G.  Kittle,  and  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury.  The  programme  is  short  and  will  begin 
promptly  at  half-past  five  o'clock.  Among  the  num- 
bers are  vocal  solos  by  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Miss 
Hinshelwood,  and  Miss  Lillie  Lawler,  and  a  violin 
solo  by  Miss  Ames.  Original  papers  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hart.  Tea  will  be  served  after  the  enter- 
tainment. There  will  be  absolutely  nothing  for  sale. 
The  tickets,  the  price  of  which  is  one  dollar,  will  be 
for  sale  at  the  door.  The  orphanage  is  a  most 
worthy  institution,  and  the  sale  of  tickets  indicates  a 
large  and  fashionable  attendance. 


The  Festina  Lente  Skating  Club. 

The  Festina  Lente  Skating  Club  held  a  meeting 
last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  skating  rink,  and 
passed  several  hours  there  pleasantly.  The  club 
will  meet  twice  a  week  hereafter.  The  club  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
visitors'  list  of  about  three  hundred  names,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  all  of  the  privileges  of  the  club  upon 
the  payment  of  one  dollar  each  time  they  visit  the 
rink.  The  regular  members  of  the  club  are  as 
follows : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis  Bovd,  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose,  Jr.,   Mrs.  W.  F.  Bowers,  Mrs. 

A.  Borel,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  Mrs.  L.  de  la  I  ande,  Mrs. 
Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ford.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Gwin.  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  N.  G. 
Kittle,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Thomas  Maeee,  Jr., 
Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen,  Mrs.  McLennan,  Mrs.E.  W.  New- 
hall.  Mrs.  J.  R.K.Nuttall,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  Louis 

B.  ParroU,  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.C.  A.Spreckels, 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scoit.  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Russell  J.  Wilson,  Miss  Alice  B.  Ames,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  Miss  Borel,  Miss  Bowie,  Miss  Emma 
Butler,  Miss  Maud  Bourn,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  Miss 
Elhel  Cohen,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  Miss 
Crawshay,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Deming,  Miss  May 
Friedlander,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Aileen  Goad,  Miss 
Mary  Kelle  Gwin,  Miss  Guthrie,  Miss  Alice  Hobart, 
Miss  Ella  Hobart.  Miss  Henshaw,  Miss  May  Hoffman, 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Alice 
Hager,  Miss  Floieuce  Lockwood,  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln. 
Miss  Louise  Moulder,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen,  Miss 
Edith  McKean,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Katherine 
M  itchier,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry, 
Miss  Grace  Martin,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Susie  Morgan. 
Miss  H.  Mason,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Scott,  Miss 
Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Fanny  Sprague,  MUs  Beth  Sperry, 
Miss  >chneely.  Miss  M.  Sabatie,  Miss  Helen  J.  Smith, 
Mis-;  Taylor,  Miss  Maie  Tucker,  Miss  Celia  Tobin,  Miss 
Mary  Thomas,  Miss  Vassault,  Miss  Woolrich,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Wallace  Miss  Eleanor  Wood.  Miss  Maud  Younger, 
Miss  Bessie  Younger,  Consul  Vladimir  Art>imovitch,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Lieutenant  H.  C. 
Benson.  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  A.  Page  Brown,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn, 
Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker.  Mr.  S.  R.  Chu-ch,  Lieutenant 
R.  McN.  Dutton,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Mr.  William  Edwards, 
Mr.  K.  B.  Findley,  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
D.  Grant,  Mr.  P.  Grant.  Ir..  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Paul  Jarboe,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr. 
John  Lawson,  Mr.  A.  C.  Mizner,  Mr.  W.  O'B.  Macdon- 
ough,  Mr.  George  A.  Newhrill,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr. 
Cesare  Poma,  Mr.  Willis  Polk,  Mr.  E.  L.  Parker,  Lieu- 
tenant T.  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  J.  P.  Redington,  Dr. 
George  M.  Richardson.  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Randol,  Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes.  Mr.  R.  J.  Sprague,  Mr, 
Frederick  Sharon.  Mr.  J.  S.  Severance,  Mr,  Harry  Simp- 
kins,  Mr  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Tubin,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  L.  E.  Van 
Winkle,  and  Mr.  Gustavus  Wiengreen. 


Princess  Youssoupoff,  who  has  just  died  at  her 
home  near  Paris,  was  once  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  Europe.  At  a  very  early  age  she.  was  a 
widow,  and  refused  many  offers  of  marriage.  How- 
ever, when  more  than  sixty  years  old,  she  fellin  love 
with  a  young  man  named  Chauveau,  and  became 
his  wife.  Two  years  ago  he  died,  and  the  incon- 
solable widow  retired  to  her  country  home,  and  there 
passed  away.  Princess  Youssoupoff  had  an  income 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually, 
and  her  turquoises  are  said  to  be  the  most  wonder- 
ful in  the  world. 


A  leading  lawyer  of  London  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  Henry  Labouchfere  has  paid  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  defending  libel 
suits. 
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SARAH    GRAND    AGAIN. 


Another  Lively  Picture  of  London  Society. 

Sarah  Grand  reminds  Miss  Jeanette  Gilder  of  an 
ostrich:  "She  thinks  that  because  she  hides  her 
bead,  no  one  will  discover  her  identity  ;  or  to  be  ac- 
curate, that  because  she  hides  her  name  and  shows 
her  head,  none  will  find  her  out." 

Sarah  Grand  writes  over  a  pseudonym,  and  yet 
allows  her  portrait  to  be  published,  and  even  denies 
her  name,  but  permits  descriptions  of  herself  to  be 
printed.  Although  her  name  is  not  Sarah  Grand, 
she  insists  upon  being  called  Sarah  Grand,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  her  family.  She  is  of  English  parent- 
age, but  was  born  in  Ireland,  where  her  father  held 
a  government  position.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she 
married  an  officer  in  the  army,  a  widower  with  two 
small  sons.  She  went  with  him  to  Japan,  and 
knocked  about  the  Orient  a  bit ;  then  she  returned 
to  England  and  took  to  writing.  She  had  a  "  mes- 
sage "  to  deliver,  and  she  began  its  delivery  in 
"Ideala"  and  continued  it  in  "The  Heavenly 
Twins."  The  latter  has  gained  for  her  an  enormous 
audience,  and  she  now  has  a  following  that  a  great 
preacher  might  envy.  She  believes  that  it  is  every 
woman's  duty  to  advance  the  "  higher  education  of 
man,"  and  that  higher  education,  according  to  the 
gospel  of  Mme.  Grand,  means  moral  purity. 

Since  the  publication  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins," 
Mme.  Grand  has  written  a  number  of  short  stories, 
which  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  under  the 
title,  "Our  Manifold  Nature,"  and  js  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Even  in  these  bits  of  fiction, 
Mme.  Grand  touches  upon  her  favorite  theme  ;  but 
she  does  not  pound  it  into  the  reader,  as  she  does  in 
her  more  important  books.  Of  the  stories  in  this 
book,  "Eugenia"  is  the  best.  It  is  a  very  good 
story,  indeed,  with  that  touch  of  humor  in  it  that 
runs  so  gayly  through  the  very  serious  book  that 
made  her  reputation. 

The  story,  as  are  all  in  the  book,  is  written  in  the 
first  person.  The  woman  who  writes  it  is  studying 
certain  phases  of  life,  and  in  the  line  of  her  studies 
visits,  in  the  company  of  her  brother,  the  region  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  a  variety  theatre  : 

I  remember  that  we  were  wedged  in  a  crowd  of  theatrical 
characters  variously  and  even  fantastically  attired,  as  if  for 
a  fancy-dress  ball,  and  that  the  claiter  of  tongues  was  be- 
wildering. Rank  odors  of  a  variety  of  scents  saluted  one's 
afflicted  nostrils  on  all  sides.  This  way  white  rose  flowed 
from  a  fan,  which  a  much-bedizened,  vulgarly  handsome 
daughter  of  the  people  was  waving  over  a  repulsively  dissi- 
pated-looking young  man  in  evening-dress,  who  was 
sprawling  disrespectfully  on  a  couch.  On  the  other  side 
patchouly  polluted  the  air,  and  wood  violet  on  a  nymph  in 
front  of  us  was  waging  war  with  the  whisky  and  eau-de- 
Cologne  which  were  being  wafted  abroad  by  an  old,  un- 
venerable  man  who  was  essaying  to  ogle  with  dim,  watery 
eyes,  and  to  simper  with  loose  lips  that  were  too  tremulous 
to  respond  simultaneously  to  the  weak-willed  intention. 
Every  affectation  of  society  was  apparent  about  us,  but 
coarsened  into  caricature.  Flirtations  were  more  evident 
and  grosser  in  the  conduct  of  them  than  in  Helgravia,  and 
powder,  paint,  and  paste  diamonds  were  flaunted  more  con- 
spicuously. Ti^ht  lacing  was  also  carried  to  a  more  pain- 
ful extent.  Women's  voices  shrilled  loudly,  the  cockney 
accent  predominating.  Most  of  the  thines  said  struck  me 
as  being  disagreeably  personal  and  flippant,  when  not 
actually  coarse  and  rude.  The  laughter  was  noisy  and  in- 
cessant, but  mirthless,  and  although  there  was  plenty  of 
excitement  in  the  assembly,  there  was  obviously  little,  if 
any,  genuine  pleasure,  and  as  to  happiness,  I  could  detect 
no  line,  even  on  the  youngest  face,  to  indicate  it. 

The  scene  was  not  a  lovely  one,  but  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  such  places  it  is  familiar  enough.  Her 
brother  knew  a  number  of  the  people  present,  but  she 
only  saw  one  man  with  whom  she  was  personally 
acquainted — young  Lord  Brinkhampton,  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood.     She  continues  : 

He  was  standing  talking  to  some  woman  just  behind  me, 
and  I  recognized  his  voice  before  I  saw  him. 

"  I'm  sure  your  waist's  smaller  than  Kitty  Green's,"  he 
was  saying,  quite  earnestly. 

"  Aow.  nao,  you  flatter  me,"  the  lady  responded,  nasally; 
"  only  I  don't  tight  loice." 

There  was  a  little  pause;  then  Brinkhampton  asked: 
"What  are  you  looking  fort" 

"  My  fan.     I  laid  it  on  the  table." 

"  Here  it  is.     Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  fanning  you." 

"  Pleasure,  indeed  !  Aow,  I  saiy  !  What  do  you  want, 
I'd  like  to  knaw?     With  those  sheep's  eyes  !     I'm  up  to 

you "     And   so  on  all   up  the  gamut  of  the   cheapest 

inanity— silly,  sillier,  and  silliest. 

I  turned  to  look  at  ihe  lady,  expecting  to  see  something 
so  satisfy  ing  to  the  eye  of  man  that  no  other  sense  asked 
for  anything ;  but  she  struck  me  as  being  a  joyless  antique, 
largely  proportioned,  well  preserved,  and  still  able  to  affect 
a  sprightliness  she  must  have  been  far  from  feeling  spon- 
taneously at  that  time  of  life.  "That  was  the  celebrated 
Sylvia,"  my  brother  told  me  as  we  came  away. 

"  Wherein  lieth  the  charm  of  her  fatal  fascination?"  I 
asked. 

"'  In  prestige,  which  lasts  longer  than  anything  else,"  he 
answered. 

On  another  evening,  not  long  after  that,  she  met 
Lord  Brinkhampton,  who  thus  informed  her  that  his 
nerves  were  terribly  shaken,  and  that  he  felt  inclined 
to  ' '  marry  and  settle  "  : 

"Not  merely  inclined,"  he  said;  "I  am  quite  deter- 
mined. I've  had  a  good  time,  if  anylhing,  too  good  a  time, 
and  now  I  feel  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  settle;  and  I 
want  something  nice,  and  young,  and  fresh,  with  money, 
for  a  wife,  so  that  I  may  repair  all  m\  errors  at  once.  Some 
one  who  has  lived  all  ber  life  at  the  back  of  beyond,  never 
been  anywhere  nor  seen  any  one  to  speak  ot,  and  is  refresh- 
ingly unsophisticated  enough  to  mistake  the  first  man  who 
proposes  to  her  for  an  unsullied  hero  of  romance.  And  I 
mean  to  be  that  man.  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"But  where  do  I  come  into  this  delightfully  delicate, 
original  plan?"  1  dryly  inquired. 

"  Well,  you  go  a  good  deal  to  country-houses,"  he 
answered,  with  what  might  have  been  either  a  dash  of  diffi- 
dence or  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  manner.  "  You  must 
have  met  the  kind  of  girl  1  want— good-looking,  you  know, 
with  an  ivory  skin— and— and  money.  Don't  jeer  at  me. 
I'm  in  earnest." 

I  composed  my  countenance  and  took  time  to  reflect. 
How  to  decline  to  help  him  without  hurting  his  feelings  was 
the  difficulty.  There  used  to  be  a  superstition  in  society 
that  a  man  could  at  any  time  repair  the  errors  of  his  youth 
by  making  a  good  match,  and  there  are  women  still fvho 
will  introduce  "used-up"  brothers  and  so  on  to  their  girl 
friends  as  eligible  husbands  ;  but  I  belong  to  the  party  of 
progress  myself,  and  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  done  such  a  thing.  I  had  not  the  courage  of  mv  opin- 
ions, however,  at  that  time  to  the  extent  of  saying  so  bluntly, 
and  therefore  I ,  "  smiling,  passed  the  question  by." 

Some  weeks  later  she  was  visiting  at  one  of  those 
country  houses,  when  who  should  appear  upon  the 


scene  but  his  young  lordship,  who  had  hired  the 
shooting  on  the  place  from  the  owner,  who  was  a 
woman.  That  she  was  a  woman  was  all  that  he  knew. 
That  she  was  young,  attractive,  and  rich,  he  did  not 
know  until  later.  She  seemed  to  realize  Brinkhamp- 
ton's  ideal.  She  was  rich,  had  the  "ivory  skin," 
and  was  not  of  the  world  worldly.  He  made  up  his 
mind  at  once  that  he  would  marry  her,  and  he  con- 
fided his  sentiments  to  the  lady  who  writes  the  story. 

"  I've  had  a  good  time,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  quite  used 
up.  My  nerve's  gone  to  that  extent  that  I'm  afraid  to  fire 
my  own  gun,  if  I  think  about  it.  It  would  certair.lv  be 
better  for  me  to  settle,  and  the  more  I  see  of  the  place,  the 
more  I  like  it.  The  air's  delicious  and  suits  me,  too.  I'm 
beginning  to  revive  already." 

He  had  just  come  from  "  potting  "  rabbits,  and  we  were 
sitting  on  a  seat  in  ihe  garden,  he  nursing  his  gun  when  he 
said  this,  and,  after  he  had  spoken,  he  reflected  a  little,  then 
added  :  "  It  would  suit  me  down  to  the  ground  to  have  this 
quiet  retreat,  and  Eugenia  to  come  to  whenever  I  felt 
played  out,  as  I  am  now." 

"  Then  you've  abandoned  the  idea  of  making  a  society 
woman  of  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  But  I  should  require  her  to  be  here 
when  I'm  otherwise  engaged,  and  can't  look  after  her,  don't 
you  know  ?  "  .  .  . 

He  talked  of  her  incessantly  and  of  what  he  called  his 
"  love  "  for  her.  He  even  got  so  far  as  to  consider  the  set- 
tlements, and  if  there  would  be  ready  money  enough  in 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  to  pay  off  his  innumer- 
able debts  and  start  them  clear,  because  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  have  to  sell  out  an j thing,  don't  you  know.  The  "love" 
and  the  lucre  longings  mixed  in  his  conversation  in  curi- 
ously exact  proportions,  but  still  the  frank  boyishness  of  it 
all  was  taking. 

One  doubts  if  an  American  would  call  this  "  frank 
boyishness,"  or  find  it  "taking,"  but  they  have  an- 
other point  of  view  in  England.  Even  such  an 
emancipated  woman  as  Sarah  Grand  can  not  but  be 
influenced  by  it. 

At  last  Brinkhampton  screwed  up  his  courage  and 
proposed.  He  was  rejected  summarily— a  little 
rudely,  perhaps — but  then  what  right  had  such  a 
fellow  to  ask  a  decent  girl  to  marry  him  t  When  re- 
lieving his  feelings  to  the  writer  of  the  story,  he  said  : 

"A  girl  has  no  business  to  have  opinions  of  any  kind — 
she  should  adopt  her  husband's  when  she  marries.  Noth- 
ing but  mischief  comes  of  women  thinking  for  themselves. 
She  would  have  accepted  me  but  for  her  opinions."  He 
reflected  a  little  upon  this,  frowning  portentously,  and  then 
broke  out  again  :  "I've  been  regularly  laker  in  !  I  gave 
her  the  credit  of  being  a  nice  little  English  country  girl, 
quite  uninformed,  and  here  1  find  her  old  in  ideas  already  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  advanced.  She  didn't  tell  me  coarsely, 
in  so  many  words,  to  my  face,  that  I'm  not  good  enough 
for  her  ;  but,  by  Jove,  that  is  what  she  meant.  She  says 
she  always  thinks  of  me  as  a  sou  of  man  out  of  a  novel  by 
'  Ouida.'  What  on  earth  have  you  all  been  doing  to  let  her 
rjad  such  books  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  old  uncle  of  hers,  an  ex-guardsman  of  your 
own  corps,  by  the  way,"  1  rejoined,  "  who  first  introduced 
her  to  that  kind  of  literature.  He  used  to  give  Eugenia 
'  Ouida's  '  books  as  they  came  out,  with  the  emphatic  com- 
ment, 'She  shows  'em  up!  She  shows  'em  up!'  And 
Eugenia,  after  careful  study  of  them,  has  drawn  her  own 
conclusions." 

And  so  Lord  Brinkhampton  took  his  departure, 
and  Eugenia  did  her  own  proposing.  A  sturdy  yeo- 
man, the  "  wrangler  of  his  year,"  was  loath  to  take 
the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  and  Eugenia  crossed 
the  bridge  for  him. 


For  many  years  the  lovers  of  horseflesh  have  held 
an  annual  exhibition  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  where  those  owning  fine  horses  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  allowing  the  public  to  judge  of 
their  merits.  The  California  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion, which  has  just  been  organized  in  this  city,  will 
give  a  similar  exhibition  at  Central  Park,  October 
iSth,  19th,  and  20th.  There  will  be  horses  for  the 
saddle,  for  tandem  driving,  for  private  turn-outs, 
polo  ponies,  jumpers,  horses  in  and  out  of  harness, 
roadsters,  and  others,  and  in  deciding  upon  their 
merits,  style  and  action  will  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation as  well  as  speed.  R.  A.  Irving,  of  216  Bush 
Street,  is  the  organizer. 


Stationery  and  Art  Goods. 

We  have  on  display  in  our  stationery  department 
a  large  assortment  of  choice  materials  for  corre- 
spondence, including  fine  writing-papers  in  all 
the  new  tints  ;  envelopes,  pens,  inks,  pencils, 
seals,  sealing-wax,  blotting  paper,  etc.  The  tis- 
sue paper  and  all  materials  for  making  paper 
flowers  and  lamp-shades  are  also  located  in  the  sta- 
tionery department.  The  entire  second  floor,  50  by 
170,  is  devoted  to  ready-framed  pictures,  easels, 
onyx  tables,  and  mirrors.  Our  ready-framed  pict- 
ures are  all  finished  with  ornamented  corners,  giving 
them  much  better  style  than  is  found  in  ordinary 
sawed-off  moldings.  They  are  cheap,  too.  Many 
new  patterns  have  lately  been  added  to  our  picture- 
frame  stock,  located  on  the  ground  floor,  back  of  the 
artists'  material  department,  and  all  at  reasonable 
prices.  There  are  over  two  hundred  patterns  of 
Paris  panels  and  cabinet  frames,  ranging  in  price  from 
25  cents  to  $5.00  each.  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co., 
Nos.  741,  743.  745  Market  Street. 


John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  editor  of  the  humor- 
ous department  of  Harper's  Bazar  and  has  charge  of 
the  "  Drawer"  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


"Oar  Society"  Blue  Booh. 
The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi-. 
cations  and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Hubeb's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


—  The  agency  for  Rountree's  English 
Chocolates  is  at  205  Sutter  Street,  one  door  above 
Kearny. 

—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  .  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


f    The  Best  Quality  Visiting  Cards  from  • 
your  plate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


Unexce'Ied  In  Appointments. 
Unfluip48*ed  in  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE   GRILL    ROOM* 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  the  Most   Elegant  Dining   Apartment    for 
Men  In  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate 


CUT-AWAY  COATS  are  LONGER  NOW 

You  can  see  the  New  Styles  in  every 
kind  of  Cloth 

—  AT  — 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE    AND    MANUFACTURER  OF  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schillinger'a  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
New  York 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 


VnUICD    9    PUACC  SOLE  AGENTS, 

MlnLLn   &  UflAOL,26,  38,  30O'FarrellSt 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 
French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 
Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 

MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2127  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  Sts. 
Board,  English,  French,  German,  Music.  Dancing,  $35 
per  month.    Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

PHILIP    KEALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

735a    ELLIS     STREET. 
Best  of  references.    Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


MISS  MOORE'S  SELECT  SCHOOL, 
515  Haight  Street. 

French  Taught  in  all  grades  without  extra  charge.     A 
limited  number  of  boarders  accommodated. 


BRYN  IYIAWR  COLLEGE,  ?8S  ^oSkSr 

Situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction.  Awards  annually  two  Euro- 
pean Fellowships  (value  5500).  five  Graduate  Scholarships 
(value  $200),  and  nine  Resident-Graduate  Fellowships 
(value  $525)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English.  Tuetonics,  Romance 
Languages,  Mathematics,  History  or  Politics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology.  Competition  open  until- April  15th.  Full 
undergraduate  and  graduate  Courses  in  these  departments, 
and  in  Philosophy  and  Physics.  Graduate  Courses  in 
Semitic  languages.  For  Program  or  Graduate  Pamphlet! 
address  as  above. 


LANGUAGES  MASTERED  IN  10  WEEKS 

Part  I.,  either  language,  sent  free  for  a  a-c.  stamp. 
Mristrrschaft  Pun,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 


A  CAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  COAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


—  A  PERFECT  POLISH  FOR  WINDOWS,  CALLUSTRO. 


All  Kind*  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grated.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   GAS-LICHT    COMPANY, 

286    POST    STREET. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice 
Decker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Peter  Decker,  to  Mr. 
Elliott  McAllister. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Evelyn  Carolan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Carolan,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  William  F.  Timlow,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  date  of  the  wedding  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mamie  R 
Masten,  daughter  of  Mr.  N.  K.  Masten,  and  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Wilson,  son  of  the  late  Samuel  M.  Wilson. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April  3d. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Washington 
D.  C,  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Hattie  Blaine, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  James  G.  Blaine,  to  Mr. 
Truxton  Beale,  only  son  of  the  late  General  Edward 
Beale.  It  is  understood  that  the  wedding  will  not 
take  place  before  autumn. 

Miss  Helen  Walker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
V.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Charles  Fox  Tay.son  of  the  late 
George  H.  Tay,  will  be  united  in  marriage  next 
Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
1116  Fulton  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence  on  California 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington 
and  Prince  and  Princess  Hatzfeldt.  The  floral  deco- 
rations were  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  menu  was 
most  elaborate. 

Chevalier  and  Mme.  de  Kontski  gave  an  enjoy- 
able dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence  on 
Geary  Street,  to  several  of  their  friends.  After  din- 
ner they  received  quite  a  number  of  guests  who 
were  entertained  by  the  playing  of  Chevalier  de 
Kontski,  some  Spanish  songs  by  Mrs.  Cooper,  and 
some  French  recitations  by  M.  Flamant. 

The  pupils  of  Miss  West's  School  have  issued  in- 
vitations for  a  rosebud  tea  which  they  will  give  next 
Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  of  Vassar  College. 

The  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society  will  give  an  en- 
tertainment at  Miss  Lake's  School,  534  Sutter  Street, 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  31st.  A  theatrical  and 
musical  programme  will  be  presented,  and  the  price 
of  tickets  has  been  set  at  one  dollar  each. 

The  Santa  Barbara  flower  festival  will  commence 
on  Wednesday,  April  25th,  and  continue  three  days. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  on 
the  first  day,  a  floral  procession  and  bataillt  des 
fieurs  on  the  second  day,  an  illumination  of  the 
corso  and  tribunes,  and  a  review  of  the  floral  pro- 
cession on  Thursday  evening,  and  a  flower  festival 
and  dance  in  the  pavilion  on  Friday  evening. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Lathrop  have  returned 
to  the  city  after  making  a  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Herbert  E  Carolan  left  last  Sunday  for  New  York, 
where  he  will  continue  his  medical  studies. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Young  will  receive  on  the  first  and  second 
Thursdays  of  each  month  at  her  new  residence,  902  Devis- 
adero  Street. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  are  occupying  their  residence  on  Jackson  Street, 
in  Oakland.  They  expect  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  here 
from  Hartford,  Conn,  to  pass  the  summer  with  them. 

Miss  Alice  Decker  has  been  passing  the  week  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  are  ex- 
pected to  return  from  Honolulu  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  the  well-known  artist,  will  leave 
next  Saturday  for  New  York  city,  where  he  will^  remain 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  wfll  fit  up  a_  studio  there, 
and  will  probably  give  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures  in  the 
autumn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lent  visited  San  Jose"  early  in 
the  week. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Redondo  Beach  and  other  Southern  resorts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sonntag  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael,  where  they  wQl  reside  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Miss  Beth  Sperry,  and  Miss 
Deming  have  returned  to  the  city  after  a  three  weeks'  visit 
to  the  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Bishop  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  at 
Honolulu 

Mrs.  James  Irvine,  Sr.,  and  her  sons,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  Bvrne,  returned  to  the  city  last  Tues- 
day, after  an  enjoyable  visit  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  at  her 
villa  near  the  Burlingame  Tract. 

Miss  Cecfle  E.  Payen.  of  Chicago,  a  pupD  of  Topart, 
the  celebrated  miniaturist  of  Paris,  and  who  herself  took 
first  honors  in  the  Salon  of  1886-7,  has  arrived  in  this  city 
on  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which  she  is  accompanied 
by  her  friend  and  pupil.  Miss  Coleman,  of  Chicago.  It  is 
probable  that  Miss  Payen  will  give  an  exhibition  of  her 
work  during  her  stay  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Gertrude  Goewey  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Vincent  Wright  at  their  residence  in  San  Jose*. 

Dr.  William  P.  Simpson  will  soon  leave  to  make  a  pro- 
longed tour  of  Europe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Maldonado  and  Miss  Clotilde  Acosta 
have  departed  for  Mazallan,  where  they  will  remain  some 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gillig.  Mr.  Harry  M.  Gilhg,  Mr. 
Clay  M.  Greene,  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  sailed  from 
England  the  first  week  in  March,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
city  on  March  nth,  completing  their  trip  around  the  world. 
They  were  met  at  New  York  city  by  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Gilhg, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Bermuda,  where  she  has  been 
spending  a  part  ol  the  winter  to  convalesce  from  an  attack 
of  la  gnppe.  The  party  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
Japan  on  September  30,  1893,  and  have  since  traveled 
through  Japan,  China,  India. -and  Egypt,  crossing  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  10  England,  whence  they  sailed  for  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gillig  intend  to  spend  some  time  in 
New  York  with  Mrs,  Margaret  Crocker  in  the  house  she 
has  rented  there — the  old  Barlow  mansion  in  Irving  Place. 
They  think  of  going  to  Hawaii  in  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
week,  and  registered  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf. 

Mr.  Samuel  Boardman  is  at  the  Hotel  Imperial  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Van  Norden  went  East  overland  last  Tues- 
day for  an  extended  trip  to  England  and  the  Continent. 
She  expects  to  be  absent  several  months.  She  anticipates 
meeting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  David  Hearfield,  in  New  York. 
The  family  left  England  on  the  seventeenth  instant  on  their 
return  home  from  a  few  months'  visit  to  Mr.  Hearfield's 
mother  at  the  Cliff-Hessle,  Hull,  England. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Mclver,  Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  went  to  Petaluma  on  March  16th  with  General  John  H. 
Dickinson.  N.G.C,  and  his  staff,  to  inspect  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment o[  the  National  Guard  comprising  the  companies  of 
Petaluma,  San  Rafael,  and  Santa  Rosa. 

Captain  Henrv  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  captain  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  has  been  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
protected  cruiser  Cincinnati,  which  is  now  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard.  Captain  John  W.  Philip,  U.  S.  N  ,  is 
spoken  of  as  his  successor  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  J .  C.  Cantwell,  U.  S.  N„  have  gone 
to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  the  lieutenant  will  be  stationed. 

Major  Charles  Bentzoni,  Fi«st  Infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  lour  months'  ordinary  leave  of  absence,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  his  present  sick  leave  of 
absence. 

Major  Marcus  P.  Mfller.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
passing  a  month  at  the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs,  seeking  re- 
lief from  a  severe  and  prolonged  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Ensign  Henry  George,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  Mare  Island  su- 
perintending the  preparation  of  putting  in  the  electric-light 
plants  on  the  Bosttm  and  the  Alert.  He  will  also  superin- 
tend installing  the  plant  of  the  monitor  Monadnock.  Mrs. 
George  is  at  Mare  Island  with  her  husband.  She  will  be 
remembered  here  as  Miss  Eugenia  Chapin. 

Assistant- Surg  eon  C.  E.  Riggs,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  at  the  naval  hospital  at  Mare  Island,  and 
ordered  to  instruction  at  the  naval  laboratory  and  depart- 
ment of  instruction  at  New  York. 

Lieutenant  H.  C.  Carbangh,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  released  from  duty,  on  April  7th,  as  acting  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Department  of  Dakota  and  will  then  join 
his  regiment. 

Lieutenant  Dwight  E.  Holley,  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A,,  has  arrived  here  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  is  on 
duty  at  San  Rafael.  His  mother  and  sister  are  in  the 
East. 

Captain  Thomas  Britton,  U.  S.  A.,  reiired,  is  passing  a 
few  months  at  National  City,  San  Diego  County. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  Willcox,  U.  S.  A.,  will  soon 
be  relieved  from  temporary  duty  at  Boise  Barracks,  Idaho, 
and  return  to  the  Presidio. 

Commander  J.  J.  Brice,  U.  S.  N.,  left  here  last  Satur- 
day for  Honolulu  to  take  commamd  of  the  Adams,  reliev- 
ing Commander  Thomas  Nelson,  U.S.  N. 

Lieutenant  John  McClellan,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
enjoying  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence. 

Ensign  H.  J.  Zeigmeier,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Philadelphia,  as  watch  and  division  officer,  and 
ordered  to  the  Adams,  at  Honolulu.  He  will  exchange 
positions  with  Ensign  Edward  Moale,  U.  S.  N. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Miss  Kate  Field  originally  intended  to  go  upon  the 
operatic  stage',  and  was  a  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia, 
who  taught  Jenny  Lind.  Garcia.it  may  be  added, 
is  still  teaching,  though  he  enters  his  ninetieth  year 
this  month. 

Mrs.  Terry,  of  Rome,  Italy,  the  mother  of  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  American 
resident  of  the  Eternal  City.  She  was  living  there 
with  her  first  husband,  Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculp- 
tor, when  Hawthorne  wrote  "The  Marble  Faun," 
in  which  Mr.  Crawford,  his  identity  lightly  veiled, 
figures  conspicuously. 

The  women  of  Canada  who  subscribed  for  a  pair 
of  horses,  a  sleigh,  and  furs  as  a  wedding  gift  to 
Princess  May,  are  highly  indignant  that  the  horses' 
tails  were  docked  before  the  gift  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, and  have  telegraphed  to  the  princess,  asking 
her  to  refuse  to  accept  the  horses.  They  propose  to 
prosecute  the  parties  responsible  for  the  docking. 

Mme.  Carnot,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  is  very  dark,  with  magnificent  black  eyes, 
rather  delicate-looking,  and  with  an  expression  of 
great  intelligence  and  kindness.  She  speaks  several 
languages,  and  when  M.  Dupont  White,  her  father, 
published  the  first  translation  of  John  Stuart  Mills's 
works  in  France,  it  was  his  daughter,  Mme.  Carnot, 
who  had  translated  it. 

The  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  pre- 
served the  historic  Old  South  Church  from  demo- 
lition, and  that  act  alone  will  keep  her  memory  green 
at  the  Hub.  She  was.  too,  the  main  support  of  the 
Hampton  Institute  for  the  education  of  negroes  and 
Indians,  and  equipped  Frank  Cushing's  archaeolog- 
ical expedition,  while  she  did  American  history  a 
good  turn  in  makiDg  John  Fiske  her  protege^ 

The  case  by  means  of  which  Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin 
(Victoria  Woodhull)  springs  back  into  notoriety  is  one 
of  some  interest  and  importance  : 

She  has  sued  the  British  Museum  because  the  manage- 
ment declines  to  remove  from  the  library  a  book  which, 
she  asserts,  contains  libelous  statements  against  her.  The 
cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff  by  the  attorney-general 
demonstrated  that  her  sharp  tongue  has  lost  none  of  its 
keenness.  Even  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  taken  aback  by 
some  of  her  incisive  replies  to  his  questions.  Many  feat- 
ures of  the  Beecher  scandal  were  revived  by  Sir  Charles, 
and  the  witness  gave  him  a  plain -spoken  review  of  her  free- 
love  theories. 

Both  the  Qoeen  of  Portugal  and  the  Queen-Regent 
of  Spain  have  distinguished  themselves  by  saving 
life.  The  Portuguese  queen  threw  herself  into  the 
Tagus  on  one  occasion  to  save  her  children  from 
drowning,  and  received  a  medal  in  recognition  of  her 
bravery;  while  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  rescued 
a  little  girl,  not  long  ago,  from  a  railway  train  that 
was  rapidly  approaching  a  level  crossing  on  which 
the  child  was  playing. 

Two  women  journalists  have  been  sent  on  a  tour 
of  the  world  by  the  Dundee  Courier  and  Weekly 
News.  They  are  Miss  F.  Marie  Imandt  and  Miss 
Bessie  Maxwell,  and  their  purpose  is,  not  to  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  in  eighty  days  as  "  Nellie 
Bly"and  Miss  Bisland  did  for  American  journals, 
but  to  study  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
women  in  the  various  countries  they  visit.  Their 
trip  will  cover  twenty-six  thousand  miles. 

This  year  the  most  venturesome  player  at  Monte 
Carlo  is  Mrs.  Langtry,  although  she  always  knows 
when  she  has  won  or  lost  enough.  M .  Max  Lebaudy 
has  returned  to  Paris,  and  his  place  at  the  fair  lady's 
side  is  filled  with  the  greatest  devotion  by  Mr.  Peel. 


A  graphic  description  of  a  hat  worn  by  Mrs.  Langtry 
at  the  tables  one  day  was  lately  sent  by  a  lady  from 
Monte  Carlo  :  "  A  bright  green  straw,  trimmed  with 
huge  peacock-blue  bows  and  mauve  and  white  lilac." 

Margot  Tennant,  the  original  of  Dodo,  is  "  loud, " 
according  to  the  Recorder,  which  tells  this  story  to 
describe  her  loudness  : 

"After  a  luncheon  given  last  summer  in  London,  the 
party  was  to  drive  afterward  to  Hampton  Court  on  a  coach. 
Miss  Tennant  appeared  ia  a  remarkably  smart  covert  coat, 
which  fitted  her  to  perfection.  As  the  day  was  piping  hot, 
the  hostess,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  begged  Miss  Ten- 
nant to  take  the  jacket  off.  "Oh,  no!"  she  preferred  to 
keep  it  on.  Being  badgered  somewhat  for  her  reason,  she 
suddenly  unbuttoned  the  coar,  and,  throwing  it  back,  dis- 
played her  bare  neck,  and  arms,  and  stays  !  "  There's  the 
reason,  if  you  must  know  !  "  she  shouted  ;  "  I've  been  set- 
ting fat,  and  couldn't  get  my  coat  on  over  a  bodice  '. "  The 
reason  seemed  sufficient. 

Mrs.  William  Dean  Howells  is  not  a  literary 
woman.  This  the  world  already  knows,  as  it  also 
knows  that  the  particular  form  of  femininity  that 
Mr.  Howells  is  so  famous  at  portraying  is  typical  of 
his  wife.  Still  it  is  something  of  a  shock  to  learn 
the  following:  Some  one,  in  speaking  of  one  of 
Mr.  Howells's  novels  to  the  author's  wife,  re- 
marked :  "  1  think  it  altogether  the  finest  thing  he 
has  ever  written,  don't  you?"  To  which  Mrs. 
Howells  replied,  carelessly  enough  :  "I  don't  even 
remember  it.  I  don't  pretend  to  read  half  he 
writes,  anyway." 

Books  which  bear  the  arms  of  Marie  Antoinette 
(France  and  Austria)  have  obtained  a  very  great 
value  since  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
Empress  Eugenie  contributed  more  than  anybody 
to  increase  their  price  by  becoming  a  collector  of 
all  the  relics  of  the  unfortunate  queen.  She  had  a 
notion  that  she  would,  perhaps,  some  day  have  the 
same  fate — a  notion  which  has  fortunately  been  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts,  as  the  Empress  Eugenie  goes 
to  Paris  as  often  as  she  likes,  and  nobody  has  ever 
shown  the  slightest  intention  to  interfere  with  her 
liberty. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  commence  a  new  series  of 
ballad  and  operatic  concerts  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and 
will  give  two  more  concerts  on  April  25th  and  May 
gth.  Mr.  Maurice  Leon  Driver,  dean  of  the  con- 
servatory of  music  at  th?  University  of  the  Pacific, 
will  be  a  particular  attraction  at  the  first  concert, 
and  will  play  the  "  Paganini  Etude,"  by  Liszt. 
Mr.  Wilkie  will  sing  Beethoven's  "Adelaide,"  and 
there  will  be  several  other  pleasing  selections  by 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Dickman,  Mrs.  Martin  Scbultz.  Miss 
Charlotte  Gruenhagen,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rickard. 

The  Vienna  Prater  Orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Heir  Fritz  Scheel,  and  assisted  by  Ovide  Musin, 
Annie  Louise  Tanner  Musin,  Bessie  Bonsall,  Edou- 
ard  Scharf,  and  Frederic  W.  Elliott,  will  give 
a  grand  sacred  concert  to-morrow  (Easter  Sunday) 
morning  at  Metropolitan  Hall. 


Mr.  Adolph  Bauer  will  give  a  symphony  concert 
next  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 
The    principal    number  will    be   Raffs    "  Leonore 

Symphony." 

■  ■    -• — ♦ — * 

—  For  Easter.  Get  a  box  of  fine  imported 
chocolates  at  Wm.  L.  Greenbaum's,  205  Suiter 
Street,  above  Kearny. 


New  York  society  is  much  perturbed  at  the  de- 
cision of  one  of  its  scions  to  become  a  professional 
pianist.  The  young  man  is  Courtlandt  Palmer — his 
two  names  indicate  his  aristocratic  connection — and 
he  has  already  made  a  debut  which  has  placed  him 
in  the  ranks  of  really  good  professional  players. 


If  your  cake  gets  dry, 
change  your  baking  powder. 
Use  Cleveland's,  then  it  will 
keep  its  freshness  and  flavor. 


(feveiand's 

"BakingPowder 
(Sure) 


A    rounded    teaspoon ful    of 
•Cleveland's  baking  powder 
does    better    work    than   a 
heaping  one  of  others. 

'  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co., New  York, 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 


Luxuriant  Hair 

WITH  a  clean,  wholesome  scalp,  free 
from  irritating  and  scaly  eruptions, 
is  produced  by  the  Cuticura  Soap,  the 
most  effective  skin-purifying  and  beauti- 
fying soap  in  the  world,  as  well  as  purest 
and  sweetest  for  toilet  and  nursery.  It 
clears  the  scalp  and  hair  of  crusts,  scales, 
and  dandruff,  destroys  microscopic  insects 
which  feed  on  the  hair,  soothes  irritated 
and  itching  surfaces,  stimulates  the  hair 
follicles,  and  nourishes  the  roots. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  25c.  Potteb  Dbt/8 
and  Chem.  Corp.,  Bole  Props.,  Boston.  "  All 
about  the  Skin  and  Hair,"  free. 


KILLED    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

Superfluous  hair  forever  destroyed 
when  treated  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Har- 
rison, who  is  the  only  skillful  and 
reliable  operator  on  this  coast.  No 
pain,  no  scars,  do  failure.  Once  only 
will  you  have  to  undergo  this  treat' 
ment  if  yon  will  come  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison.  The  terms  are  very  reason- 
able, and  even  in  one  sitting  the 
most  prominent  and  obnoxious  ones 
1  can  be  forever  destroyed  and  per- 
manently removed.  All  facial  blem- 
/Ur£TKr„SKS01L  isijgs  successfully  treated. 

MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON, 

America's  Beauty  Doctor, 
26  GEARY  ST.,  S.  F. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BTJSH    STREET, 

Opposite  trie  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Koom  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Sehlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Bcergerliches  Erauhaos, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien   Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbacb,  Ba- 


Our  customers  say : 

"  Everything-  just  as  repre- 
sented and  goods  are  A .  So. 
1.  Shipping  is  promptly  at- 
tended to  ;  everything  as 
ordered  and  no  mistakes 
made." 

We  carry  the  largest  gen- 
eral merchandise  stock  on 
the  coast.  SMITH'S  CASH 
STOKE,  416-418  Front  St., 
S.  F.  Shipping  our  specialty. 
Send  for  our  Price  Last. 

Country  produce  taken. 


LA  GRANDER  LAUNDRY 

PKIXCIPAI.    OFFICE  : 

No.    23    POWELL    STREET 

BRANCH:     11  TATIOE  STKEET, 

Laundry  :     Twelfth     St.,    bet.    Folsom     and 

Howard,  San  Francisco. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including:  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

335  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Cop/rights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  gives  to  Inventor*  without 
Charge.   Address 

.      PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney! 

P.  O.  BOX  468.  WASHE.0T05,  D.  C 

lyrMn  Company  Is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  Influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect 
In*  their  tnbsttrlbera  against  unscrnpnJoua 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  pnper 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  f  ct"  :_ 
billty  and  high  standing  of  the  Press  O  a 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  26,  1894. 


REAL    ELEGANT    SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Pincheck  shows  a  Friend  that  he  is  Right  in  It. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  remember  that  these  are 
very  elegant  people  we're  going  to  call  on  to-night, 
even  if  they  do  live  in  a  modest  little  flat.  Their 
father  was  worth  a  half  a  million,  but  he  lost  all  his 
money,  and  so,  of  course,  they  don't  get  around  among 
the  Four  Hundred  as  they  used  to.  But  their  man- 
ners are  just  as  high-toned  and  elegant  as  they 
ever  were,  and,  what's  more,  nobody  can  catch  on 
there  unless  his  deportment  is  gilt-edged.  If  you've 
got  a  pair  of  gloves  about  you,  you'd  better  draw  one 
of  them  on  and  hold  the  other  in  your  hand.  It's 
best  to  look  as  genteel  as  you  possibly  can." 

It  was  Mr.  Job  Pincheck  who  addressed  these 
words  to  me  as  we  started  down  a  cross  street  in 
which  dwelt  the  once  wealthy  and  always  high-toned 
family  to  whom  I  was  to  be  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pincheck.  The  hint  on  the  subject  of  gloves  I  acted 
upon  promptly,  and  the  inference  conveyed  in  the 
delicate  emphasis  on  the  word  "look"  I  accepted 
with  becoming  meekness,  for  was  not  Mr.  Pincheck 
an  authority  on  all  matters  of  fashion  and  etiquette? 
In  offering  to  introduce  me  to  this  coterie  of  gifted 
and  charming  people  to  which  he  has  long  enjoyed 
the  entrie,  Mr.  Pincheck  paid  me  a  high  honor,  and 
I  was  visibly  conscious  of  it.  I  was  conscious  of  it 
myself,  and  realized,  with  deep  humility,  that  I  was 
sadly  lacking  in  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  so- 
ciety favorite  of  the  Pincheck  type.  So  I  resolved  to 
watch  my  friend  closely,  and  learn  the  real  cause  of 
his  phenomenal  popularity. 

It  was  Mrs.  de  Cay  herself  who  admitted  us  to 
the  little  front  parlor  of  the  apartment  in  which  she 
and  her  daughters  dwelt.  A  meek,  faded  little 
woman,  with  a  false  front  of  brown  hair  and  a  per- 
petual smirk,  she  greeted  us  with  elaborate  courtesy, 
apologized  for  opening  the  door  in  person — a  for- 
mula, by  the  way,  which  must  never  be  omitted,  in 
the  society  of  which  I  am  treating — then  asked  us  to 
be  seated  while  she  went  in  search  of  her  daughters. 
No  sooner  had  she  disappeared  into  the  region  of 
cavernous  darkness,  whence  issued  a  sound  as  of  the 
furtive  washing  of  muffled  dishes,  than  Mr. 
Pincheck  tip-toed  over  to  the  looking-glass,  and, 
after  leering  at  himself  complacently,  took  a  small 
comb  from  his  vest  pocket,  and,  with  the  aid  of  that 
instrument  and  his  own  long  and  bony  fingers,  pro- 
ceeded to  claw  his  coarse  reddish  hair  into  a  fan- 
tastic feathery  shape,  which  made  me  blush  for  my 
own  sparse,  straight  locks.  His  toilet  finished,  he 
bestowed  upon  me  a  critical  glance,  conjured  me  not 
to  forget  that  real  elegance  and  style  were  the  dis- 
tinguished traits  of  the  family  whom  I  was  to  meet, 
then  had  just  time  to  hurl  himself  into  the  nearest 
chair  when  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  de  Cay  en- 
tered the  room,  followed  by  her  two  daughters. 

Of  course  we  both  rose  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ladies,  while  Mr.  Pincheck's  features  broke  into  a 
smile  of  winning  sweetness,  and  I  grinned  as  pleas- 
antly as  I  could,  and  bowed  fully  as  low  as  did  my 
companion.  The  elder  Miss  de  Cay  said  she  was 
"pleased  to  meet  me";  the  younger  Miss  de  Cay 
said:  "Won't  you  be  seated?  Let  me  take  your 
hats,  please,"  thus  obeying  one  of  the  first  laws  of 
fashion  prevailing  in  that  grade  of  society.  As  for 
Mrs.  de  Cay,  she  smiled  feebly  upon  us  and  hoped 
we  would  make  ourselves  quite  at  home. 

Then  we  all  sat  down,  I  in  a  red  plush  arm-chair, 
and  Mr.  Pincheck  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
with  a  young  lady  on  either  side  of  him.  I  was  led 
to  suspect  that  he  chose  this  position  so  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  saying  something  about  "  a  thorn 
between  two  roses,"  for  he  speedily  enunciated  that 
novel  bit  of  pleasantry,  accompanying  it  with  an 
inane  chuckle  which  woke  an  answering  titter  from 
the  ladies,  and  then  the  elder  Miss  de  Cay  tapped 
him  playfully  with  her  fan  and  said:  "  Always  so 
quick  at  repartee,  Mr.  Pincheck.  We're  positively 
afraid  to  open  our  mouths  while  you're  here." 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  de  Cay,  who 
had  been  feebly  leering  at  us  from  a  low  rocking- 
chair,  arose,  and,  with  an  apologetic  murmur,  dis- 
appeared into  the  dark  depths  whence  she  had 
come. 

All  eyes,  including  my  own,  were  now  fixed  on  the 
irresistible  Mr.  Pincheck,  who  had  become  meta- 
morphosed into  something  between  a  barber's  assist- 
ant of  the  simian  type  and  a  jumping-jack.  His 
face  was  wreathed  with  smiles,  he  bowed  to  the  right 
and  the  left  as  he  murmured  compliments  in  the  ears 
of  the  two  young  girls,  and,  as  for  his  language,  it 
seemed  suddenly  to  blossom  out  with  a  crop  of  long 
words  and  elegant  sentences,  such  as  I  had  never 
beard  him  use  before. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Pincheck  had  on  his  society 
manners  and  was  "showing  ofT"  with  the  view  of 
dazzling  the  company  with  his  brilliancy,  and  letting 
me  know,  incidentally,  that  he  held  a  social  trick  or 
so  in  reserve  that  could  be  played  whenever  occasion 
demanded  it.  I  am  sure  he  made  a  tremendous  im- 
pression on  all  of  us,  for  the  young  ladies  giggled 
and  laughed,  and  said:  "Get  away,  now  I  "  inces- 
santly, while  I  sat  literally  spellbound  with  admira- 
tion at  his  ease  of  manner  and  steady  flow  of  idiocy. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Pincheck,"  cried  the  younger  Miss  de 
Cay,  "we  really  must  do  something  to  slop  your 
mouth  ;  I  never  saw  you  in  such  a  wicked,  satirical 
mood  as  you  are  to-night  I  There  !  Take  some  of 
'.he  caramels  and  don't  make  us  all  laugh  any  more 
this  evening." 


"No,  thanks,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pincheck,  with  a 
captivating  bow,  "  there's  such  a  profusion  of  sweet- 
ness here  already  that  I  really  could  not  think  of  eat- 
ing any  candy." 

As  he  said  this  he  cast  a  languishing  glance  at  the 
younger  Miss  de  Cay,  to  which  she  responded,  look- 
ing at  him  over  the  top  of  her  fan  :  "  I  don't  believe 
you  mean  what  you  say  half  the  time." 

"Ah,  how  cruel  you  are,  Miss  Mamie,"  returned 
the  other,  rising  from  his  seat  and  taking  his  hat 
from  the  piano  ;  "  but  once  in  a  while  I  mean  what 
I  say,  so  if  you'll  just  excuse  me  a  moment  I'll  prove 
to  you  that  sometimes  my  deeds  are  better  than  my 
words,"  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  withdrew, 
taking  with  him  a  richly  ornamented  pitcher  which  I 
had  noticed  standing  rather  conspicuously  on  the 
centre-table. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  him  than 
the  young  ladies  burst  into  paeans  of  praise,  declaring 
that,  qf  all  their  gentlemen  friends  who  visited  them, 
there  was  none  to  compare  in  elegance  of  diction, 
refinement  of  manner,  or  quickness  of  repartee  with 
Mr.  Job  Pincheck. 

"  And  what  I  like  most  about  him,"  exclaimed  the 
elder  Miss  de  Cay,  "  is  that  there's  nothing  common 
about  him.  Every  action  you  see  him  make  is  re- 
fined. Just  look  at  how  elegant  he  took  the  pitcher 
and  stepped  out.  Not  a  word  about  chasing  the 
duck,  or  rolling  the  rock,  nor  any  of  them  fearful 
low  expressions." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  chimed  in  her  sifter,  "it's  easy  to 
see  that  Mr.  Pincheck's  been  used  to  good  society. 
Very  different  from  that  Mr.  Polkadot,  who  came 
here  once  or  twice,  and  used  such  common  slang 
terms  that  we  were  all  mortified  to  death.  Why, 
one  night  he  was  here,  and  we  had  two  young  lady 
friends  visiting  us.  And  what  do  you  think  he  said? 
He  turned  to  me  as  cool  as  you  please,  and  said  : 
'  Let's  get  together  ten  cents  and  push  the  can.' 
Well,  I  never  was  so  ashamed  in  all  my  life.  I 
just  turned  to  him  and  says,  very  quiet  and  very 
sarcastic  :  '  Mr.  Polkadot,  when  the  lime  comes  that 
we  have  to  take  up  a  collection  for  a  pitcher  of  beer, 
I'll  pass  the  hat  myself."  But  it's  very  seldom  any 
of  our  gentlemen  friends  calls  here  without  the  price 
of  a  pint  in  their  pockets." 

"Yes,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  way  Mame 
looked  when  she  said  it  to  him,"  exclaimed  the  elder 
Miss  de  Cay  ;  "  but  you'll  never  hear  a  real  gentle- 
man like  Mr.  Pincheck  say  anything  like  that.  With 
him  it's  generally,  '  perhaps  these  ladies  will  partake 
of  some  refreshments,'  and  then  pour  it  out  without 
making  any  remarks  about  the  collar  on  it." 

At  this  moment  the  subject  of  this  glowing  eulogy 
reentered  the  parlor  and  placed  on  the  centre-table 
the  pitcher,  which  was  now  full  of  beer.  Glasses 
were  produced  by  the  younger  Miss  de  Cay,  and  the 
cheering  beverage  was  gracefully  and  speedily  served 
by  the  engaging  Pincheck. 

I  now  determined  to  establish  myself  by  one  bold 
coup  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  family,  and 
as  the  beer  began  to  run  low,  and  finally  ceased 
altogether,  I  arose,  took  my  hat  and  the  richly  deco- 
rated pitcher,  and  withdrew  from  this  scene  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  a  bow,  which  I  felt  sure  must 
have  their  effect. 

"  Leave  the  door  open,  so  you  can  see,  and  mind 
the  broken  rail,"  called  the  younger  Miss  de  Cay,  as 
I  groped  my  way  down  the  dark  staircase. 

"I'll  light  a  match  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pinc*heck, 
following  me  out  into  the  hall  and  whispering : 
"  On  the  middle  of  the  block  above  ;  a  little  Dutch 
place  across  the  street ;  you  can't  miss  it.  And 
while  you're  about  it,  you  might  as  well  get  a  quart ; 
it'll  last  longer." 

Following  these  instructions,  I  found  the  "  little 
Dutch  place  "  indicated  by  Mr.  Pincheck,  bad  the 
pitcher  filled  to  the  brim  with  foaming  beer,  and 
then  bent  my  steps  toward  the  De  Cay  tenement. 

As  I  walked  I  reflected  upon  my  good  fortune  in 
having,  through  my  friend's  kindness,  obtained  the 
entrde  to  a  circle  in  which  elegance  and  true  refine- 
ment were  the  guiding  stars.  With  the  adorable 
Mr.  Pincheck  to  copy  and  learn  from,  I  felt  certain 
that  in  a  very  short  time  I  could  become  a  veritable 
ornament  to  the  society  into  which  I  had  been  intro- 
duced. 

Occupied  with  these  pleasant  reflections,  I  entered 
the  dark  hallway  of  the  apartment-house  and  began 
the  toilsome  ascent  to  the  third  floor.  I  climbed 
slowly  and  paused  for  breath  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
flight.  The  door  of  the  De  Cay  apartment  was 
still  open,  and  the  sound  of  voices  reached  my  ears. 
And  this  is  what  I  heard : 

Mr.  Pincheck—"  Well,  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use  try- 
ing to  make  a  society  man  out  of  him.  I've  had  him 
out  once  before,  but  he  didn't  catch  on  at  all.  He 
just  saved  himself  this  time  by  going  out  for  the 
beer,  but  I  don't  think  I'll  try  it  with  him  again.  The 
poor  chap  means  well,  but  he  hain't  got  no  style." 

Elder  Miss  de  Coy— "Well,  anyway,  Mr.  Pin- 
check, he  ain't  so  bad  as  that  fearful  Polkadot,  with 
his  low,  common  expressions." 

Younger  Miss  de  Cay— "Oh,  mercy,  no  ;  nothing' 
half  so  awful  as  that  man  was.  The  only  trouble 
with  this  one  is  that  you  can  see  at  once  he  hain't 
never  been  in  no  society  to  speak  of.  He  hain't  hatl 
the  advantages  you  have,  Mr.  Pincheck,  and  I'm 
sure,  if  he  was  to  go  about  oftener  with  you,  he'd 
improve  a  good  deal." 

Mr.  Pincheck  (ani  I  knew  he  was  shaking  his 
head  sadly)—"  No  use,  I'm  afraid  ;  he  hain't  got  so- 
ciety in  his  blood,  and  he  won't  never  be  any  good. 


Hush  1  here  he  comes  up  the  stairs."  (A  moment 
later.)  "  Well,  old  man,  back  again  ?  Pretty  tough 
climbing  for  a  fat  man  like  you.  Just  go  to  the 
glass  and  look  at  your  cheeks." 

I  have  given  up  trying  to  shine  in  a  circle  for  which 
nature  .never  intended  me. — James  L.  Ford  in  the 
New  York  Herald. 


EASTER    DAY. 

The  Easter  Flower. 
Of  all  the  Spring's  beloved, 

O  fair  and  fickle  Spring, 
Not  one,  excapt  Arbutus. 

Can  trust  what  she  will  bring. 

The  rest,  one  year,  get  blossoms 
In  punctual  sunshine  bright ; 

The  next,  they  wait  and  shiver. 
And  droop  in  icy  blight. 

Arbutus,  witch  and  lover, 

Has  forged  for  Spring  such  chain, 
However  far  she  wanders, 

She's  back  on  time  again. 

And  whether  snows  have  melted, 

Or  lie  all  solid  white. 
Arbutus  blossoms  blossom, 

Their  rosy  cups  all  right. 

And  happy  youths  and  maidens, 
Its  secret  haunts  who  know, 

Go  confident  to  seek  it, 
And  find  it  'neath  the  snow. 

Of  all  the  Spring's  beloved. 

Of  all  that  she  can  bring, 
If  she'll  give  us  Arbutus, 

The  rest  may  wait  all  Spring  ! — H. 


Easter  Morning. 
1. 
Ostera  !  spirit  of  spring-time, 

Awake  from  thy  slumbers  deep  I 
Arise,  and  with  hands  that  are  glowing 

Put  off  the  white  garments  of  sleep  ! 
Make  thyself  fair,  O  goddess  ! 

In  new  and  resplendent  array, 
For  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  has  risen 

Shall  be  heard  in  the  dawn  of  day. 

Flushes  the  trailing  arbutus 

Low  under  the  forest  leaves — 
A  sign  that  the  drowsy  goddess 

The  breath  of  her  Lord  perceives. 
While  He  suffered,  her  pulse  beat  numbly  ; 

While  He  slept,  she  was  still  with  pain  ; 
But  now  He  awakes — He  has  risen — 

Her  beauty  shall  bloom  again. 

Oh,  hark  !  in  the  budding  woodlands. 

Now  far,  now  near,  is  heard 
The  first  prelusive  warble 

Of  rivulet  and  of  bird. 
Oh,  listen  !  the  Jubilate 

From  every  bough  is  poured, 
And  earth  in  the  smile  of  spring-time 

Arises  to  greet  her  Lord  ! 

11. 
Radiant  goddess  Aurora  I 

Open  the  chambers  of  dawn  ; 
Let  the  Hours  like  a  garland  of  graces 

Encircle  the  chariot  of  morn. 
Thou  dost  herald  no  longer  Apollo, 

The  god  of  the  sunbeam  and  lyre  ; 
The  pride  of  his  empire  is  ended, 

And  pale  is  his  armor  of  fire. 

From  a  loftier  height  than  Olympus 

Light  flows,  from  the  Temple  above, 
And  the  mists  of  old  legends  are  scattered 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Kingdom  of  Love. 
Come  forth  from  the  cloud-land  of  fable, 

For  day  in  full  splendor  make  room — 
For  a  triumph  that  lost  not  its  glory 

As  it  passed  in  the  sepulchre's  gloom. 

She  comes  1  the  bright  goddess  of  morning, 

In  crimson  and  purple  array ; 
Far  down  on  the  hill-tops  she  tosses 

The  first  golden  lilies  of  day. 
On  mountains  her  sandals  are  glowing, 

O'er  the  valleys  she  speeds  on  the  wing, 
Til  the  earth  is  all  rosy  and  radiant 

For  the  feet  of  the  new-risen  King. 

III. 
Open  the  gates  of  the  Temple ; 

Spread  branches  of  palm  and  of  bay  ; 
Let  not  the  spirits  of  nature 

Alone  deck  the  Conqueror's  way. 
While  Spring  from  her  death-sleep  arises, 

And  joyous  His  presence  awaits, 
While  morning's  smile  lights  up  the  heavens, 

Open  the  Beautiful  Gates. 

He  is  here  !  the  long  watches  are  over, 
The  stone  from  the  grave  rolled  away  ; 
'  We  shall  sleep,"  was  the  sigh  of  the  midnight; 

"  We  shall  rise  ! "  is  the  song  of  to-day. 

O  Music  I  no  longer  lamenting, 
On  pinions  of  tremulous  flame, 

Go  soaring  to  meet  the  Beloved, 
And  swell  the  new  song  of  His  fame  ! 

The  altar  is  snowy  with  blossoms. 

The  font  is  a  vase  of  perfume, 
On  pillar  and  chancel  are  twining 

Fresh  garlands  of  eloquent  bloom. 
Christ  is  risen  /  with  glad  lips  we  utter, 

And  far  up  the  infinite  height 
Archangels  the  paean  reecho, 

And  crown  Him  with  Lilies  of  Light ! 

— Frances  L .  Mace. 


#IdonotEatPastry/| 


How  often  you  hear  this 
expression,  and  the  ex- 
planation that  usually 
follows:  "I  am  troubled 
with  dyspepsia. ' '  The 
explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  past  Lard 
has  been  used  as  the  prin- 
cipal shortening  in  all 
pastry,  the  result — dys- 
pepsia. The  dyspeptic 
need  no  longer  be 
troubled,  providing 

COTTOLENE 

is  substituted  for  lard  in 
■%  the  preparation  of  all  food. 
It  is  composed  strictly  of  ! 
highly  refined  vegetable 
oil  and  beef  suet.     When 
used  as  a  shortening,  it 
produces  wholesome  and 
healthful  pastry.     Physi- 
Jlf  cians   and   expert  cooks 
indorse  it.  Ref ase  snbstitntes. 
Send  three  cents  in  stamps  to  N.  K. 
Fairbank  &  Co. ,  Chicago,  for  handsome  j 
^  Cottolene  Cook  Book,    containing  six  ( 
hundred   recipes,  prepared  by  nine  emi- 
nent authorities  on  cooking. 
Cottolene  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 


n 


/lade  only  by 

^N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  j 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

^CHICAGO,    NEW  YORK,  BOSTON/ 


Listener — "Isn'tit  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-CutUng  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


STUDY . 

!i      A  \Af    Correspondence' 


Take  a  Course 

in  the 
SPRAGUE 


AT 


School  of  Law 

(Incorporated. 


New  Settlers  In  Alkali  DletrlotB 

SHOULD  USE  HORSFORD'S   ACID  PHOSPHATE. 
If  you  have  to  drink  alkali  water,  add  a  few  drops 
of  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  to  render  its  ill-effects 
harmless. 


purlieu  la 
J.  Cotner.  Jr..  Sec'y, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 


MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

Sterling    Silver  Inlaid 

Spoone  and  Forks  will  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting: and  profitable.  Also  a  full  line  of 
FANCY  PIECES  in  XIY  quality  plato, 
showing  beautiful  effects  in  gliding  and 
engraving. 


Cut  shows  where  silver  is  inlaid  before  plating.  Positive 
>roof  against  wear  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  and  handle. 
Stamped  on  back, 

E.    STERLING  INLAID.     HE. 


PACIFIC   COAST  SALESROOMS: 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Full  Line  of  Samples  on  Hand. 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co » 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


March  26,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Somebody  complimented  Sydney  Smith  on  a 
charity  sermon  he  had  preached,  to  which  the  divine 
replied:  "  I  believe  it  was  effective,  for  old  Lady 
Cork  borrowed  a  sovereign  of  a  stranger  in  the 
pew  to  put  in  the  plate." 


In  Lynchburg,  not  long  ago,  a  house  fell  on  Gen- 
eral Jubal  Early.  Something  was  wrong  with  a 
wall  that  was  being  built,  andiLfellin.  Early  was 
under  it.  Every  one  thought  he  was  dead.  They 
began  to  dig  the  bricks  away  to  secure  the  mangled 
remains.  Finally  bis  head  showed.  He  was  swear- 
ing. He  pulled  himself  out  and  walked  away,  say- 
ing :  "Damme,  I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many 
bricks  in  the  world  ! " 


A  professor  was  lately  lecturing  at  the  Harvard 
Annex  to  a  class  of  three.  In  the  course  of  his 
talk,  he  came  to  an  exposition  of  his  views  as  to 
woman's  functions  in  the  body  politic.  "Women," 
he  said,  "are  merely  the  element  of  beauty  in  life  ; 
their  business  is  to  make  life  graceful,  and  they  can't 
do  that,  you  know,  unless  they  themselves  are  pretty 
and  graceful.  If  a  girl  is  not  pretty,  she  might  just 
as  well  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth — that  is," 
he  qualified,  as  he  gazed  at  the  three  sober-specta- 
cled faces  in  front  of  him — "  er,  unless — she's  toler- 
ably pretty,  you  know." 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  American  publisher  wrote  to 
Oscar  Wilde,  asking  him  for  a  "story  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  words,"  for  which  he  offered  to  pay 
"  so  and  so."  The  gentle  soul  of  the  artist  was  dis- 
turbed. He  did  not  take  it  kindly  that  his  wares 
should  be  appraised  by  the  yard,  like  ribbon.  He 
wrote  back  to  the  New  York  publisher:  "Dear 
Sir  :  I  have  received  your  charming  letter,  and  have 
spent  two  or  three  days  in  delightful  contemplation. 
I  should  like  to  write  the  story,  but  I  do  not  see  bow 
I  can  do  so.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  one  hun- 
dred thousand  words  in  the  English  language." 


Lieutenant  Schwatka,  the  soldier  and  explorer, 
after  his  return  from  Alaska,  met  Colonel  Ingersoll 
on  Broadway.  At  the  time  the  colonel  was  suffering 
from  a  sprain,  and  explained  that  he  had  slipped  and 
fallen  on  the  ice  some  days  before.  "  Then  you 
must  be  a  good  man,  colonel,"  said  Schwatka. 
"Why  so,  Schwatka?"  "Why,  the  Bible  says '  the 
wicked  tbey  shall  stand  in  slippery  places."  "  On 
another  occasion,  meeting  an  army  officer,  he  asked 
him  his  station.  The  officer  replied,  "San  Carlos, 
Arizona."  "  Pretty  hot  place,"  said  Schwatka  ; 
"  was  stationed  there  one  summer  myself,  and  being 
afflicted  with  bad  teeth,  all  the  fillings  melted." 


Napoleon,  in  the  course  of  his  Italian  campaign, 
took  a  Hungarian  battalion  prisoners.  The  colonel, 
an  old  man,  complained  bitterly  of  the  French  mode 
of  fighting,  by  rapid  and  desultory  attacks  on  the 
flank,  the  rear,  the  lines  of  communication,  etc., 
concluding  by  saying  that  he  fought  in  the  army  of 
Maria  Theresa.  "You  must  be  old,"  said  Napo- 
leon. "  Yes,  I  am  either  sixty  or  seventy,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Why,  colonel,"  remarked  the  Corsican, 
"  you  have  certainly  lived  long  enough  to  know  how 
to  count  years  a  Hide  more  closely."  "General," 
said  the  Hungarian,  "I  reckon  my  money,  my 
shirts,  and  my  horses  ;  but  as  for  my  years,  I  know 
that  nobody  will  want  to  steal  them,  and  that  I  shall 
never  lose  one  of  them." 


The  late  James  Montgomery  Bailey,  the  "Dan- 
bury  News  Man,"  used  to  relate  that  a  poor  man 
came  to  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  one  day,  asking 
for  help  for  his  destitute  and  starving  children. 
"What  do  you  need  most?"  asked  Mr.  Bailey. 
"  Well,  we  need  bread  ;  but  if  I  can't  have  that,  I'll 
take  tobacco."  One  day  Mr.  Bailey  was  asked  if 
they  had  lazy  men  in  Connecticut.  "Lazy  men  I " 
he  exclaimed,  "  why,  we  have  a  man  in  Danbury  so 
lazy  that  instead  of  shoveling  a  path  to  the  front  gate, 
he  pinches  the  baby's  ear  with  the  nippers  till  the 
neighbors  come  rushing  in  to  tread  down  the  snow." 
Mr.  McMasters  was  buying  a  home  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  asked  him  if  the  house  was  cold  in  the  winter. 
"  Cold?"  said  Bailey,  cautiously  ;  "  I  can't  say  as  to 
that ;  it  stands  outdoors." 


An  Irishman  who  served  on  board  a  man-of-war 
was  selected  by  one  of  the  officers  to  haul  in  a  tow- 
line  of  considerable  length  that  was  towing  over  the 
taffrail.  After  pulling  in  forty  or  fifty  fathoms, 
which  had  put  his  patience  severely  to  proof,  as  well 
as  every  muscle  of  his  arms,  he  muttered  to  himself: 
"  Surely,  it's  as  long  as  to-day  and  to-morTow  !  It's 
a  good  week's  work  for  any  five  in  the  ship.  Bad 
luck  to  the  leg  or  the  arm  it'll  leave  at  last.  What  1 
more  of  it  yet?  Och,  murder  1  the  say's  mighty 
deep,  to  be  sure  I  "  After  continuing  in  a  similar 
strain,  and  conceiving  there  was  little  probability  of 
the  completion  of  his  labor,  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and,  addressing  the  officer  of  the  watch,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Bad  manners  to  me,  sir,  if  I  don't  think 
somebody's  cut  off  the  other  end  of  it  1 " 


I 


the  lawless  badkwoods  element.  Judge  Clarke  once 
went  there  to  hold  court.  The  first  day  he  had  a 
bucket  of  water  poured  over  him  from  a  chimney- 
hole  in  the  roof,  and  several  pistol-shots  were  fired 
in  the  court-room.  The  next  day,  as  he  opened 
court,  he  laid  two  large  pistols  on  the  desk,  and  at 
the  first  sign  of  disturbance  leveled  the  pistol  at  the 
man  and  conducted  him  to  jail.  After  that  there 
was  no  more  disturbance,  and  the  better  element  of 
the  community  were  anxious  that  he  should  return 
the  next  term  ;  but  he  declined  with  a  sentence  that 
has  passed  into  a  political  proverb  in  Mississippi : 
"  I  regarded  my  coming  into  this  county  as  an  ad- 
venture ;  I  regard  my  leaving  it  as  an  escape." 


An  Italian,  who  had  a  pair  of  showy  black  eyes 
and  was  excessively  vain  of  them,  permitted  himself, 
in  a  peculiarly  outrageous  manner,  to  insult  a  de- 
fenseless young  Englishwoman  who  had  recently 
lost  her  husband.  An  American  painter  slapped  his 
face,  and  received  his  challenge.  In  the  art  of 
fence  the  American  was  a  proficient ;  and,  as  swords 
were  chosen,  I  asked  him  (writes  Henry  Harland  in 
the  Idler)  on  the  night  before  the  meeting  what  be 
was  going  to  do  to  the  litde  beast.  "  Not  kill  him  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no,  I  shan't  kill  him.  I  don't  want  to  soil  my 
hands  with  his  dirty  little  life.  I  think  I'll  just  put 
out  one  of  his  handsome  black  eyes."  The  next 
morning,  in  a  wood  near  Viroflay,  the  men  crossed 
their  swords,  made  a  few  feints  and  passes,  and 
then,  before  they  had  been  at  it  a  full  half-minute, 
the  Italian  gave  a  scream.  Surely  enough,  the 
American  had  pinked  bitn  in  the  eye. 

Peter  the  Great  particularly  delighted  in  drawing 
teeth,  and  he  strictly  enjoined  his  servants  to  send 
for  him  when  anything  of  that  son  was  to  be  done. 
One  day  his  favorite  valet  de  ckambre  seemed  very 
melancholy  ;  the  Czar  asked  him  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. *'  Oh,  your  majesty,"  said  the  man,  "  my  wife 
is  suffering  the  greatest  agony  from  toothache, 
and  she  obstinately  refuses  to  have  the  tooth  taken 
out."  "  If  that  is  all,"  said  Peter,  "we  will  soon 
cure  it ;  take  me  to  her  at  once."  When  they  ar- 
rived, the  woman  declared  that  she  was  not  suffering 
at  all ;  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 
"  That  is  the  way  she  talks,  your  majesty,"  said  the 
valet ;  "  she  is  suffering  tortures."  "  Hold  her  head 
and  hands,"  said  the  Czar  ;  "  I  will  have  it  out  in  a 
moment."  And  he  instantly  pulled  out  the  indicated 
tooth  with  great  dexterity,  amid  profuse  thanks  from 
the  husband.  What  was  Peter's  indignation  to  dis- 
cover a  little  later  that  his  valet  had  used  him  as  an 
executioner  to  punish  his  wife,  who  had  never  had 
an  unsound  tooth  in  her  head. 

The  use  of  the  expression  "  Hear  I  hear  1  "  is  so 
cornmon  in  England  that  Mr.  O'Connor  declares 
that  American  audiences  struck  him  as  cold  and  un- 
sympathetic. Of  the  House  of  Commons  he  says  : 
"  A  speaker  is  hardly  allowed  to  utter  half  a  sen- 
tence without  an  interruption  of  some  kind,  either  of 
assent  or  dissent,  while  the  '  Hear  1  hear  1 '  itself 
carries  a  speaker  along  from  point  to  point  in  a 
way  that  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
been  subjected  to  its  influence."  At  a  time  when  a 
contingent  of  troops  from  India  were  visiting  Eng- 
land, a  number  of  their  native  officers,  arrayed  in 
strange  and  gorgeous  uniforms,  were  ushered  into 
the  gallery  for  distinguished  strangers.  The  sudden 
contrast  of  these  Oriental  soldiers  with  British  law- 
makers— its  proud  suggestion  of  the  vastness  of  the 
empire  to  which  both  belonged,  and  which  both  so 
differently  served — aroused  an  unusual  sentiment  in 
the  House,  and  spontaneously,  from  all  directions 
and  all  parties,  broke  a  great  "  Hear  1  hear!"  so 
loud,  so  prolonged,  so  charged  with  welcome  and 
emotion,  that  the  strangers  understood.  They 
started  to  their  feet,  and  standing  erect  and  soldierly, 
with  grave  faces  and  flashing  eyes,  each  man 
brought  his  hand  to  his  turban  in  salute. 


In  Mississippi  there  used  to  be  a  county  where  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  hold  court  on  account  of 


A  Singular  Form  of  Slonomania. 
There  is  a  class  of  people,  rational  enough  in 
other  respects,  who  are  certainly  monomaniacs  in 
dosing  themselves.  They  are  constantly  trying  ex- 
periments upon  their  stomachs,  their  digestive  organs, 
their  livers  and  their  kidneys  with  trashy  nostrums. 
When  these  organs  are  really  out  of  order,  if  they 
would  only  use  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  they 
would,  if  not  hopelessly  insane,  perceive  its  supe- 
riority. 

G.  A.  K.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C„  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 
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CXTC&  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figa  is  taken;  it  fa  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  ia  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ard  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  60c 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•OU1SVIUE.  KT.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


quina- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 
ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTIN 
EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

1  Tnls  Invigorating  tonio  is  powerful,  but 
gentle.  In  lte  effect,  ia  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thoroajrhly  and  quietly  'with  the 
gastrio  Juices,  without  deranging  the  action 
of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  axe  the  m  ost  powerful 
weaponB  employed  in  the  art  of  enring: 
Iron  iH  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organ*  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue  Drouor,  Paxil. 

E,  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  WiUIam  St.,  N.  T. 


LAROCHE 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE  ONLY   LINE   RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with    Pullman 
Buffet  Sleeping-Cars,  Free  Re- 
clining;-Chair  Care. 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLOlo  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with   Direct  Route*  to 

CHICAGO      TSE    "WOKI'I>'9    FAIR     CITY 

The  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeRTJSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  W.   COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

121  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWNSKND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from   Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 


Teutonic May  2d 

Britannic May  oth 

Majestic May  16th 

Germanic May  23d 


Teutonic April  4th 

Britannic April  1 1  th 

Majestic April  18th 

Germanic April  25th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms,  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  S45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  fow  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
rauroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY ,  Agent, 

ag  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  l 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Mar.  21,  1894. 


7.00  a.     Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 

East 6-4s  A. 

7.00  a.     Benicia, Vacaville,§Rumsey, Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis..  7.15  P. 
7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 6.15   p. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Josi,  Los  Banos.Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *OrovilIe. .  4.15  P. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Demjng,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East..  5.45   P. 

9.00  a.     Martinez  and  Stockton 10.45  a. 

*  9.00  a.     Peters  and  Milton *    7.15   p. 

12.30  p.     Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Livermore. .  8.45  A. 

*  loop.     Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  P. 

4.00  p.     Martinez,    San    Ramon,   Vallejo, 

Naoa,    Calistoga,    El    Verano, 

and  Santa  Rosa 9. 15  a 

4-00  P.  Benicia,  Vacavule,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knight's 
Landing.  Marysvuio,  C'roville, 
and  Sacramento 10,45  A- 

4.30  P.  Niles,  San  Jose, Livermore,  Stock- 
ton, M  odesto,  M  erced ,  and 
Fresno 7.15  p. 

5.00  P.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 10.45  a. 

5.00  p.     Santa  Fi  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojaveand  East 10.45  a. 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.45  a. 

6.00  p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose"..  7.45  a. 

t     7.00  P.     Vallejo t     7.45   P. 

7.00  P.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 

Puget  Sound,  and  East 10.4s  A- 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 


8.IS. 


"415  p. 
t  11.45  p- 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  ]os&, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 

Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations 


11.50  A. 
9-5°  *. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


6.45  a.     San    Jose",    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 1.45   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  p. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 5.06   P. 

12.01   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  P. 

*  s.20  P.    San  Jose\  GQroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  A*. 

*  3-3°  p-    San    Jose    and     principal    Way 

Stations g.47  a. 

*  4.25   P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a, 

5.10   p.     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations *    8-48  a. 

6.30  P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  A. 

t  11.45  p-    Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations t     7.26  P. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7.co     *8.oo      9.00    *iq.oo  and   11.00  a.  m.,    *i3.3o 

J1.00    *2.oo       3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo  p.  -a. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       "7.00 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.   m.,    J12.00   *I2.30 

2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.  m. 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.    §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
sc(  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
"|  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The   PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY  win 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Juan March  28th 

SS.  Colon April  9th 

SS.  Colima April  18th 

SS.  SanTose" April  28th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China  Line  for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hougkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG.  VIA  YOKOHAMA : 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Sydney(freightonly)Wednesday,  April  *,  at  3  P.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  K. 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COSLPAlfT. 

FOR  JAP  AX  AST*  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OP  SAILING : 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Houekonp.       1894. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  20 

Belglc Thursday,  April  10 

Oceanic Tuesday.  May  8 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Paof-c  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Genl  Passeneer  Arent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
0  a.  m..  March  26.  April  and  May  10,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24, 
July  5,  9,  19,  24,  August  3.  8,  iS,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March 
21,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  Fox 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 
port every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  u.  For  ports  in 
Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office.  Palace  Hotel, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  26,  1894. 


^SmwMv^ 


After  witnessing  a  performance  of  Boker's  * '  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini,"  one  comes  away  wonderiDg  whether 
in  any  country  in  any  age  the  Fools  had  the  license 
to  say  whatever  they  chose  that  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  Beppo  Pep£. 

The  Court  Fool,  and  the  Fool  kept  by  great  fami- 
lies to  make  the  seigneur  and  his  guests  laugh,  when 
one  reaos  about  him,  seems  to  have  been  a  decidedly 
unfortunate  creature.  He  underwent  a  severe  train- 
ing for  his  office,  and  when  his  jests  were  not  witty 
or  absurd  enough  to  make  the  great  man  laugh,  he 
was  whipped.  At  meals  he  sat  at  his  master's  feet, 
and  received  such  scraps  as  the  seigneur  thought  fit 
to  throw  down  to  him.  When  he  grew  dull,  or  sad, 
or  sick,  he  was  supplanted  by  a  Fool  who  was  suffi- 
cient of  an  imbecile  or  sufficient  of  a  wit  to  make  his 
masters  merry. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  average  Fool,  but 
when  the  Fool  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  he  became 
quite  a  personage  and  invested  his  position  with 
some  importance.  The  ages  when  the  jester  flour- 
ished were  coarse  ages,  cruel  and  hard.  The  Fool 
who  was  bitter  enough  to  turn  the  jest  against  any 
of  the  company,  who  was  shrewd-eyed  and  sharp- 
tongued  enough  to  raise  a  laugh  against  his  betters, 
was  a  valuable  Fool,  worthy  to  be  encouraged.  The 
more  his  sallies  stung,  the  greater  grew  his  glory. 
Brusquet,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  fun- 
niest Fool  in  Europe,  and  who  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  made  four  kings  laugh,  once  con- 
vulsed Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  by  getting  on  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  a  state  banquet,  rolling  up  the 
cloth  with  everything  on  it,  and  then  dragging  the 
whole  out  of  one  of  the  doors.  This  was  considered 
a  brilliant  joke,  and  the  king,  who  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  have  Brusquet  killed  if  he  had  bored  him, 
laughed  till  he  "  shook  his  sides." 

To  understand  the  license  of  insulting  speech  that 
the  celebrated  Fools  were  allowed,  one  has  only  to 
read  Hugo's  "  Le  Roi  s" Amuse."  Triboulet  was  a 
trifle  more  savagely  aggressive  than  even  Beppo 
Pepe.  For  furious  and  brutal  persiflage,  there  is 
only  one  character  in  the  drama  which  beats  him, 
and  this  is  Thersites  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida." 
Beyond  the  heights  reached  by  Thersites,  human  in- 
solence can  not  go.  With  Triboulet,  as  with  Pepe\ 
under  the  outward  veneer  of  a  caustic  and  scorching 
wit  lay  a  heart  seared  and  infuriated  by  cruelty  and 
a  sense  of  helplessness  and  injustice.  Both  have 
proud  and  independent  spirits,  which,  forced  under, 
beaten  down,  chained  out  of  sight,  have  writhed, 
and  burned,  and  agonized  under  unjust  punishment, 
arbitrary  dominion,  contempt — as  often  sneeringly 
bitter  as  carelessly  good-humored — biting  disdain, 
and  tolerant  indifference.  The  playwrights  bring 
them  before  us  in  middle  life,  when  a  surface 
cringing  cunningly  hides  the  rage  and  hate  which 
seethe  beneath,  breaking  out  now  and  then  in  a 
sentence  which  sends  a  shaft  straight  to  the  hidden 
wound. 

Why  "  II  Sciancato,"  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Malatesta,  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  own  domain, 
did  not  kill  or  send  away  the  Fool  who  so  girded  at 
and  tortured  him,  is  a  question.  If  he  had  done  so, 
however,  there  probably  would  not  have  been  any 
play.  Triboulet  was  secure  in  the  favor  of  his  king. 
This  fascinating  monarch — one  of  the  stage  heroes 
who,  while  they  are  most  deplorably  wicked,  are 
also  most  triumphantly  captivating — liked  to  laugh 
lazily  at  the  pungent  sallies  of  his  "all-licensed 
Fool."  The-  laughter-loving  king  could  not  restrain 
his  appreciation  of  some  of  those  razor-edged  jests 
that  the  Fool  directed  against  the  angry  courtiers, 
who  knew  his  power  to  stab  too  well  even  to  risk  an 
open  encounter  with  him. 

Beppo  Pep£  and  Triboulet,  as  presented  by  two 
playwrights,  certainly  explode  the  theory  that  the 
Fool  was  chosen  for  his  imbecility.  Neither  of  these 
two  are  in  the  least  imbecile.  Marot,  however,  in 
writing  of  Triboulet,  said  of  him  in  high  commenda- 
tion that  he  had  no  more  sense  when  he  was  thirty 
than  he  had  when  be  was  born.  This,  as  said  of  a 
Fool,  was  supposed  to  be  the  highest  compliment. 
Another  French  Fool,  the  famous  Sibilot,  jester 
under  Henry  the  Third,  was  such  a  celebrity  that 
"  as  mad  as  Sibilot"  became  aproverbial  expression. 
Yet  all  the  great  Fools  of  the  drama  have  been  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  wisdom,  shrewdness,  and  wit. 

In  Shakespeare's  Fools  there  is  the  same  caustic 
humor,  the  same  unlimited  license  of  speech,  the 
same  shrewd  insight  and  extreme  intrusive  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  family  they  serve.  Fools 
had  not  yet  gone  out  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  as  fond  of  a  good  jest  as  any  other 
gay  and  high-spirited  lady  of  her  time,  had  attached 
to  Ler  court  her  father's  great  jester,  the  famous 
Across  the  channel,  the  Fool  was  enjoy- 


ing a  still  brilliant  vogue.  The  great  Brusquet  had 
not  yet  stopped  makiDg  his  last  king  laugh.  They 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  see  what  success  a  female 
Fool  would  have,  and,  in  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  a  folle — Mathurine  by  name — had  made 
them  all  laugh  for  a  time.  It  was  no  longer  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  Champagne  to  furnish  the  fou  to 
the  French  court.  Other  districts  could  enter  into 
the  competition,  only  the  fou  must  be  worthy  of  his 
high  position.  Le  Glorieux  had  left  a  great  record, 
Sibilot  had  inspired  a  proverbial  saying,  Thevenin 
de  Saint  Legier  had  been  honored  by  having  his 
sculptured  image,  all  wrought  out  in  his  full  costume 
of  cap,  and  bells,  and  ears,  and  bauble,  laid  out 
upon  his  tomb.  The  Fool  was  still  a  figure  full  in 
the  public's  eye. 

Shakespeare's  two  great  Fools,  while  they  are  im- 
pudent, are  both  full  of  love  for  the  families  they 
served.  They  were  the  Fools  in  their  ideal  aspect. 
Their  tongues  could  sting  and  irritate,  but  never  stab 
and  lash.  Under  all  his  cynicism,  his  worldly  affec- 
tion for  the  court  life,  his  patronizing  air  of  a  vast, 
world-wide  experience,  there  is  something  truly  lov- 
able about  Touchstone.  He  loved  Celia  deeply, 
and,  one  always  has  the  fancy,  was  fonder  of  Audrey 
than  he  pretended.  His  complacent  cynicism  was 
mingled  with  the  richest  humor,  as  one  may  see  in 
his  sly  and  demure  persiflage  with  Jaques,  when  the 
melancholy  man  "  met  a  Fool  in  the  forest." 

Some  one  has  said  "that  our  estimate  of  King 
Lear  as  a  whole  depends  very  much  on  the  interest 
we  take  in  the  Fool."  This  is  the  only  famous  Fool 
in  the  drama  who  gives  one  the  impression  that  he 
was  what  some  of  the  chroniclers  maintain  all  the 
Fools  to  have  been — not  necessarily  imbecile,  yet 
slightly  wanting.  Some  of  the  Shakespeare  com- 
mentators think  he  was  old — an  old  man  like  Lear 
himself,  grown  feeble  in  the  service  of  the  fiery 
king.  Yet,  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  play,  he  is  as 
daring,  as  sharp- ton gued,  as  shrewd  and  witty  as 
ever  Touchstone  was.  The  caustic  humor  with  which 
he  describes  the  deserted  condition  of  his  master — 
which  calls  from  the  king  the  dejected,  dreary  com- 
ment "A  bitter  Fool  "—bespeaks  a  mind,  which, 
feeble  in  some  directions,  is  yet  painfully  alert  in  all 
that  concerns  the  choleric  and  deserted  old  monarch 
whom  he  has  always  loved. 

In  Beppo  P£pe\  as  Mr.  James  enacts  the  character, 
there  is  a  vigor  of  hatred,  a  burning  depth  of 
malice,  a  malign,  savage,  humorous  joy  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  his  scheme  of  revenge  which  has  in  it 
something  diabolical.  In  Triboulet,  the  love  for 
his  daughter,  the  paroxysms  of  anguish  over  her  fate 
and  his  own  impotent  helplessness,  lend  to  the  sav- 
age character  an  element  of  gloomy  humanity  that 
wins  an  instantaneous  response  of  sympathy  from 
the  auditor. 

The  character  of  Pep6  is  unrelieved  by  any  such 
gleam  of  light.  He  is  inspired  by  the  purest  spirit 
of  fiendish  malice  and  gnawing  hate.  As  person- 
ated by  Mr.  James,  he  is  a  large,  robust,  vigorous 
man  in  the  prime  of  middle  life.  This  very  sugges- 
tion of  physical  strength  and  muscular  vigor  makes 
the  spirit  of  the  Fool  seem  more  demoniac  than  it 
would  have  done  had  he  been  the  small,  misshapen, 
dwarfed  creature  that  the  Fools  so  often  were.  The 
deformed  spirit  in  the  deformed  body  is  not  so  re- 
pulsively hideous  as  the  deformed  spirit  cowering 
within  the  straight,  and  stalwart,  and  fair  exterior. 
Mr.  James  also  heightens  the  effect  of  Mephis- 
tophelian  joy  in  making  trouble  by  his  introduction  of 
bursts  of  laughter  throughout  the  play.  This  is  not 
the  mean,  suppressed,  chuckling  laughier  of  the  typ- 
ical, sly,  side-looking  villain— it  is  splendid,  loud-roll- 
ing, reverberating  roars  of  laughter  that  we  may  imag- 
ine went  resounding  and  reechoing  down  those  leafy, 
silent,  summer- decked  alleys  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  Rimini.  These  triumphant  paroxysms  of  mirth — 
so  broad,  so  large,  so  generously  warm  and  exultant 
— are  the  last  bold  dash  in  the  picture.  The  idea 
was  daring  and  rash,  but  it  added  brilliancy  and 
deep  color  to  the  already  deeply  colored  study. 
There  is  one  thing  which  might  be  said  against  Mr. 
James's  rendering  of  the  character.  He  makes  the 
Fool,  against  the  intention  of  the  author,  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  the  play.  Beppo  Pepg  dwarfs 
every  one  else  in  the  tragedy,  and  beside  this 
deeply  wicked,  bold,  broadly  laughing  villain, 
Lanciotto,  Francesca,  and  Paolo  look  pale  as  the 
phantoms  of  them  that  Dante  saw  in  the  second 
circle  of  hell. 

•    ♦ — • 

—  H.  C.  Massik— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  slock.     Low  prices. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


—Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  preventa- 
tive as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been  recog- 
nized for  over  fifty  years. 


Coughs  and  Hoarseness.— The  irritation  which 
induces  coughing  immediately  relieved  by  use  of  "  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troc/us."    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Daly's  Theatre,  in  London,  is  coming  to  be  the 
international  play-house  of  the  British  metropolis. 
After  the  season  of  Daly's  American  players,  Eleanora 
Duse  will  repeat  her  Italian  performances  in  May, 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  to  follow  her  in  a  French 
repertoire  in  June. 

Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House — as  the  former 
Wade's,  Maguire's,  and  the  Grand  is  now  called — 
will  be  opened  Monday  night,  at  popular  prices, 
after  a  thorough  overhauling  and  renovation.  The 
play  will  be  "  Youth,"  elaborately  staged  under  the 
direction  of  E.J.  Holden. 

Two  Frohman  companies  are  to  present  "The 
Amazons  "  outside  of  New  York  this  year.  There 
will  be  the  original  New  York  company,  in  which 
are  Georgia  Cayvan  and  Bessie  Tyree,  and  the  other 
company  will  be  headed  by  Miss  Johnstone  Bennett, 
who  is  to  have  Miss  Tyree's  t61e. 

After  witnessing  what  he  is  pleased  to  terra  "  that 
rancid  play,  '  Ghosts,'  "  Andrew  Lang,  the  English 
essayist,  defines  the  word  "morbid"  after  this 
fashion : 

"  What  do  we  mean  by  '  morbid  '  ?  We  mean  a  brood- 
ing, desolated  spirit,  which  sees  everything  draped  in  black, 
which  finds  life  a  muddle,  and  an  uneDJoyable  muddle, 
which  takes  no  delight  in  the  great  natural  things— sun, 
stars,  and  sea,  and  the  beauty  of  women,  and  the  freshness 
of  woods,  and  innocent  laugnter." 

John  Pailip  Sousa,  who  is  now  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  with  his  famous  band,  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
light  opera.  It  is  to  be  called  "  El  Capitan,"  and 
has  already  been  sold  to  De  Wolf  Hopper.  The 
comedian  is  not  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  however, 
for  a  single  march  like  "  The  High  School  Cadets" 
or  "  The  Washington  Post "  would  be  almost  enough 
to  carry  a  comic  opera. 

Grattan  Donnelly's  farcical  nautical  opera,  "Ship 
Ahoy,"  will  be  revived  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on 
Monday  night,  with  the  following  cast : 

Commodore  Columbus  Cook,  Phil  Branson ;  Colonel 
Mapleson  Mulberry,  Ferris  Hartman  ;  Lieutenant  Charles 
Lollypop,  George  Olmi;  Ensign  Chauncey  Toddles,  H.  A. 
Barkelew ;  Barnacle  Duff,  Thomas  C.  Leary;  Simpson 
Christy,  Fred  Kavanaugh ;  Executive  Officer  U.  S.  S. 
Chicago,  J.  P.  Wilson  ;  Benedict,  Duncan  Smith  ;  Captain 
Woods,  Alice  Neilson ;  Mile.  Georgia  Carolina,  tanny 
Liddiard ;  Mile.  Auburni  Ernani,  Carrie  Roma ;  Mile. 
Lula  Lola,  Gracie  Plaisted ;  Brunetta,  Rose  Emerson ; 
Annetta,  Irene  Mull ;  Susetta,  Julia  Simmons. 

Stockwell's  Theatre  will  be  re-opened  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  night  with  an  elaborate  revival  of  "The 
Black  Crook."  It  is  to  be  presented  by  Springer  & 
Welby's  New  York  company,  which  comprises  more 
than  one  hundred  .persons.  The  mechanical  effects, 
scenery,  and  costumes  are  promised  to  be  very  hand- 
some, the  ballet  will  consist  of  forty  trained  dancers, 
and  there  will  be  a  number  of  notable  specialists  in 
the  cast.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
famous  French  Quadrille  Dancers,  whose  eccentrici- 
ties in  the  chahut  created  a  sensation  in  New  York 
last  winter  ;  a  juvenile  quadrille,  whose  imitations  of 
their  elders  afford  much  amusement ;  and  the  Rbc- 
ford  Brothers,  a  well-known  team  of  acrobats. 

A  French  idea  that  is  new  to  American  theatres  is 
to  be  tried  at  the  New  York  Casino  at  the  conclusion 
of  Lillian  Russell's  four  weeks  engagement  there, 
which  begins  on  Monday  night.   It  is  thus  described  : 

A  review  of  all  the  events  of  the  year  will  be  given. 
Plays,  politics,  and  all  subjects  of  newspaper  interest  will 
be  satirically  pictured.  Sydney  KosenMd  has  been 
selected  to  write  the  review.  The  manager  has  already  en- 
gaged a  comedian  named  Henshaw,  and  he  is  now  looking 
for  talent  wherever  he  can  find  it,  irrespective  of  cost.  A 
prima  donna,  at  present  starring  at  the  head  of  her  own 
company,  may,  perhaps,  be  engaged.  The  idea  which  the 
Casino  manager  is  about  to  put  in  operation  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  Paris,  where  the  revue  is  one  of  the  season's 
events. 

A  frequent  change  of  bill  will  characterize  the  last 
week  of  Frederick  Warde  and  Louis  James  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  On  Monday  and  Wednesday 
nights,  Shakespeare's  "  Othello"  will  be  given,  with 
Mr.  James  as  Othello,  Mr.  Warde  as  Iago,  and  Miss 
Chapman  as  Desdemona  ;  Henry  Guy  Carleton's 
romantic  play,  "The  Lion's  Mouth,"  will  be  given 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights,  Mr.  Warde  will 
be  seen  in  his  original  character  of  Rinaldo  and 
Mr.  James  as  Fra  Angelo.  "Julius  Caesar  "  will  be 
presented  again  on  Friday  night  and  at  the  matinee 
on  Saturday,  and  the  tragedians'  second  San  Fran- 
cisco engagement  will  end  on  Saturday  night  with 
the  first  local  production  of  "  Damon  and  Pjthias," 
with  Mr.  James  as  Damon  and  Mr.  Warde  as 
Pythias. 

An  English  playwright  has  utilized  with  much 
effect  the  pendulum  motif  of  Poe's  story  of  "  The 
Pit  and  the  Pendulum."  The  title  of  his  play  is 
"  A  White  Devil,"  and  the  villain  of  the  piece  is  a 
Dr.  Leyton,  a  morphomaniac.  This  unscrupulous 
person,  not  content  with  giving  the  heroine  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia  and  placing  her  body 
on  the  demonstration  table  of  a  hospital  mortuary, 
contrives  in  the  last  act  a  plan  which  he  thinks  will 
rid  him  for  good  of  a  woman  once  100  dear.  So  he 
inveigles  her  into  his  laboratory,  which  is  situated  in 
a  cellar,  and  binds  her  on  the  floor  immediately  be- 
neath a  diabolical  instrument  of  destruction.  He 
has  suspended  from  the  ceiling  a  pendulum  weighted 
with  a  huge  semicircular  knife,  with  machinery  so 
arranged  that  the  blade  of  the  knife  approaches 
nearer  to  the  prostrate  woman  with  each  sweep  of 
the  pendulum.  Of  course,  just  as  the  last  fell  sweep 
is  commencing,  help  arrives,  and  the  morphomaniac 
doctor  becomes  then  a  gibbering  idiot. 


TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and    Sunday   Evenings.      Last    Nights   of    the 
Oriental  Spectacular  Fantasie, 

-:-   THE    HOOLAH   -:- 

Monday,  March  26 SHIP  AHOY 

Popular  Prices 35  and  5Q  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

AL.  HaVMAN  &  CO LE5SRES  AND  MANAGERS 

To-Night JTJLIUS  CESAR 

Monday,  March  26th.     Last  Week  of 

FREDERICK  WARDE.     -:-     LODIS  JAMES. 

Monday  and  Wednesday  Evenings,  "  Othello." 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings,  "  The  Lion's  Mouth." 

Friday  Evening  and  Saturday  Matinee,  "Julius  Caesar." 

Saturday  Night,  "  Damon  and  Pythias." 

Monday,  April  3— Conreid's  Feren7y  Comic  Opera  Co. 

STOCKWELL'S    THKATRE. 

The  Handsomest  Theatre  in  San  Francisco. 
J.   P.   Howe Manager 

Two  Weeks,  Commencing  Sunda5T,  March  25th.  Mat 
inees  Saturday.  Magnificent  reproduction  of  the  famous 
Melodrama  and  Ballet  Spectacle, 

-:-   THE    BLACK    CROOK   -:- 

1  00  People  on  the  Stage.     As  Presented  One  Year  in  New 

York,  200  Nights  in  Boston,  and  150  Nights  in  Chicago. 

Popular  Prices — 25c,  50c,  7-c,  and  $1.00. 

Morosco'8    Grand    Opeka   House. 

Walter  Morosco Sole  Proprietor  and  Lessee 

Monday   Evening,  March   26th,  Opening  of  the  Famous 
Family  Theatre,  on  which  occasion  will  be  produced 

-=-    YOCTra:    -:- 

Staged  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  never  before  attempted 

in  San  Francisco,  under  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Holden. 
Dress  Circle  and   Paryuet  (reserved),  25c.  ;  Orchestra  {re- 
served),  50c.;  Mezzanine  Boxes,$i.oo;  Proscenium  Boxes, 
extra  ;  Admission,  10c.     Box-sheet  open   Monday,  March 
19th,  from    o  A.  M.  until  6  '.  M. 

THE   VIENNA    PRATER. 
(MIDWINTER   FAIR.) 

VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IMPERIAL 

Vienna    Prater    Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String-  Concert.     Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  6  to  11  p.  m. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph   Hall. 

as*  The  Finest  Cuisine   in  tlie  City   of  San 
Francisco. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 

Cor.  Larkin  and  Grove  Sts. 
FRISCO'S    FASHIONABLE    FAD  ! 

Natural  Ice  Skating  Rink 

Open  Mornings,  Afternoons,  and  Evenings. 

NEW     FEATURES     DAILY. 

Admission,  25   cents.      Children,    10    cents. 


MAPLE  HALL,  PALACE  HOTEL 

Wednesday,  Eve  ,  March  28th.  at  8.15  P.  M. 

WILKIE'S 

Ballad  and  Operatic  Concerts 

(First  Concert  of  Fourth  Series.) 
ARTISTS  : 

Mrs.  Martin  Schultz.  Mrs.  Charles  Dickman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Rickard,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkle.  Vocalists.  Mr.  Maurice 
Leon  Driver  (Dean  of  Conservatory  of  Music,  University 
of  [he  Pacific),  Solo  Pianist.  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen, 
Solo  Violinist,  Mr.  R.  Fletcher  Tilton,  Accompanist. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dunster,  Musical  Director. 

Subscription  (4   Concerts).  Rese'Ted,    S3. 00 
Admission,  Reserved SI. 00 

Seats  may  now  be  secured  at  news-stand,  Palace  Hotel. 
Single  seats,  Tuesday,  March  27th. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  -with  modern  improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
S45,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  36,  Argonaut  Office. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 
Telephone  No.  101. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


March  26,  1894. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  New  Zealand. 

Sydney,  Australia,  February  19,  1894. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Let  me  hasten  to  assure  yon — 
ane.it  your  paragraph,  re  woman's  suffrage  In  New  Zealand, 
in  a  recent  issuer — that  the  matter  was  no  joke.  The 
measure  was  introduced  into  and  passed  by  the  house  of 
representatives  at  the  instance  of  the  Liberal,  or  Radical, 
party,  and  was  at  no  part  of  the  proceedings  treated  in  any 
but  a  serious  strain. 

Instead  of  the  lower  house  hoping  that  the  council 
would  reject  the  bill,  the  latter  only  passed  it  after  it  be- 
ing demonstrated,  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  that  the 
representatives  were  determined  on  the  measure,  which  had 
been  asked  for  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  becoming 
law.  No  "mere  visitor"  can  vote  under  its  provisions, 
either. 

The  result  was  shown  at  the  last  general  election,  when 
the  ladies  utterly  demolished  the  Conservative  party.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  in  the  British  press  about  the  gov- 
ernor reserving  the  act  for  the  assent  of  the  home  govern- 
ment ;  but  after  the  recent  experiences  of  one  or  two  of  ihe 
governors  of  Maoriland,  none  of  the  vice-regal  representa- 
tives in  that  colony  are  likely  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  their  ministers.  As  ex-Governor  Gordon  put  it  when 
suffering  under  the  bitterness  of  a  recall:  "The  New  Zea- 
land people  do  not  want  a  man  for  a  governor — all  they  re- 
quire is  a  rubber  stamp,"  and  ex-Governor  Gordon  was 
about  right.  Faithfully  yours, 

Arthur  N.  Walcot. 


The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Merced,  Cal.,  March  13,  189+- 

Editors  Argonaut:  Having  been  an  Argonaut  reader, 
admirer,  and  subscriber  since  its  first  publication,  and 
knowing  through  the  teachings  of  your  valuable  paper 
that  you  believe  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  masses,  I  have  been  moved  to 
ask  that  you  will  do  a  little  missionary  work  through  its 
columns  by  answering  the  following  questions  regarding 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  thereby  settling  a  contro- 
versy that  has  arisen  here,  to  wit :  Did  Abraham  Lincoln 
issue  the  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  without  submitting 
it  to  Congress  ?  And  if  so,  did  he  by  so  doing  exceed  his 
constitutional  authority?    Your  obedient  sen-ant, 

L.  R.  Fancher. 

[The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued  January  1, 
1863,  a  preliminary  proclamation  having  been  issued  Sep- 
tember 22d  of  the  previous  year.  The  preliminary  procla- 
mation was  issued  during  a  recess  of  Congress,  and  without 
any  suggestion  to  Congress  or  to  the  public  generally  of 
such  an  intention.  It  was  submitted  to  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
but  only  as  a  declaration  of  the  policy  already  decided 
upon,  and  was,  therefore,  practically  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent individually.  While  this  is  true,  the  proclamation 
recited  two  acts  of  Congress  passed  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year,  thus  indicating  at  least  a  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  that  body  with  the  policy  of  emancipation.  The 
first  of  these  acts  provided  that  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  useu  to  return  fugitive 
slaves  ;  the  second,  that  the  slaves  of  all  persons  in  rebell- 
ion, or  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  rebels,  should  be  freed 
upon  coming  under  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  These  acts,  while  they  by  no  means  fore- 
shadowed or  gave  authority  for  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, evidenced  the  hostility  of  Congress  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  The  preliminary  proclamation  ordered  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws,  and  further  declared  that  on  the 
first  of  January  following  a  proclamation  would  be  issued, 
freeing  the  slaves  in  all  territory  then  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  government,  and  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  forces.  This  proclamation  irrevocably 
committed  the  administration  to  the  policy  of  aboli- 
tion before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  the 
movement  was  completed  by  the  issuing  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  January  z,  1863.  As  to  the  power  of  the  President 
to  abolish  slavery,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that, 
under  ordinary*  circumstances,  he  has  no  such  power. 
Slaves  were,  under  the  law,  recognized  as  personal  prop- 
erty, and  as  such  all  regulation  of  their  ownership  was  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  State  legislatures.  Neither 
the  President  nor  Congress  had  constitutional  power  to 
free  them.  It  was  as  commander-in-chief,  and  as  a  war 
measure,  that  President  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Its  operation  was  expressly  confined  to 
those  States,  or  parts  of  States,  in  open  rebellion  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  the  preliminary  proclamation 
was  practically  an  invitation  for  the  revolted  States  to  lay 
down  their  arms  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  threat 
of  punishment  if  they  failed  to  do  so.  The  question  as  to 
the  legal  effect  of  the  proclamation  was,  however,  set  at 
rest  by  the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  it  now  has  only  an  historical  interest. — 
Eds.] 

A  Protesting  Bachelor. 
Oswego,  Alturas  Co.,  Idaho,  March  12,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  The  bachelors  ot  Idaho  wish  to 
enter  their  solemn  protest  against  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  Argonaut  suggesting  that  the  Democrats  levy  a 
tax  upon  bachelors.  The  trouble  with  this  country  is  that 
there  has  been  too  much  marrying  and  far  too  many  children 
brought  into  the  world  without  any  provision  having  been 
made  for  them.  Born,  as  many  of  them  were,  in  abject 
poverty,  they  have  had  no  chance  to  acquire  an  education 
or  to  learn  any  of  the  useful  trades.  They  naturally  run 
wild  with  other  and  more  useful  animals  on  the  range,  for 
a  time,  and  then  gravitate  to  the  cities,  where  they  consti- 
tute the  hordes  of  lazy,  worthless  tramps  and  thieves  the 
Argonaut  complains  of  so  bitterly  in  San  Francisco.  These 
worthless  vagabonds  are  not  to  blame  for  their  unfortunate 
advent  into  the  world.  The  blame  is  with  their  parents 
and  the  ministers,  priests,  and  cranks  who  are  eternally 
advising  and  harping  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  You 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Democratic  administration  in  your 
warfare  against  the  bachelors  at  a  time  when  no  sensible 
man  would  enter  into  business  enterprises  of  any  kind, 
least  of  all,  matrimony.  Yours  truly, 

Samuel  Erund. 

The  Irish  in  the  Civil  War. 

San  Francisco,  March  19,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Apropos  of  an  article  in  your  last 
week's  paper  on  hoisting  the  Irish  flag  over  American  pub* 


lie  buildings,  you  copy  a  remark  from  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
pertaining  to  the  hoisting  of  an  Irish  flag  over  the  City 
Hall  in  that  city,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The  Citizen  says : 
"  The  race  that  gave  more  fighting  men  to  the  armies  of  the 
North  in  the  late  war  than  all  the  other  nations  combined,*' 
etc.  May  I  ask  the  insertion  of  the  following  statement  of 
facts  on  that  point : 

Union  Army,  1861-1865. 
Enlisted.  Deserted. 

Germans 1S7  858 30,057— 16  per  cent. 

Irish 144,221...   104  000— 72  percent. 

British  America 53.532 3.737—  7  per  cent. 

English 45508 

Other  Foreigners   ...      48  410 

Native  Americans. . .  1,523,267 76,163 —  5  per  cent. 

These  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  adjutant-general's 
office,  and  are  presumably  correct.  They  may  be  found  in 
a  book  entitled  "  The  German  Soldier."  The  book  can  be 
found  in  the  Free  Library  at  the  new  City  Hall,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Very  truly,        A  Veteran  of  the  War. 


Some  Specimen  Letters. 
Port  Arthur,  Canada,  February  18,  1S94. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  renewing 
my  subscription  for  the  Argonaut. 

It  seems  unjust  that  you  can't  reach  the  "  goal  of  your 
ambition" — to  be  placed  on  the  "  Index  Expurgatorius." 
I  consider  your  efforts  in  that  direction  fully  entide  you  to 
the  privilege.     Prolonged  power  to  your  elbow. 

Yours  respectfully,        John  M.  Hamilton. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  March  10,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  No  doubt  through  inadvertency 
last  week's  copy  of  your  delightful  paper  failed  to  reach 
me,  and  as  you  know  how  impossible  life  is  without  it,  I 
hope  to  see  it  very  soon.  Its  weekly  arrival  has  been  one 
of  my  chief  comforts  during  the  past  four  years,  and  I  can 
not  afford  to  miss  a  single  number — especially  the  first 
three  pages.        Yours  faithfully,        Mrs.  E.  A.  Sloan. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  February  28,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  to-day,  under  separate  cover,  some  newspaper  dip- 
pings containing  Rev.  Thomas  Sherman's  speech  and  ex- 
planations, respectively.  I  have  enjoyed  the  articles  appear- 
ing from  time  to  time  in  the  Argonaut  on  this  question,  and 
believe  you  will  discuss  the  position  the  reverend  father 
has  got  himself  into  by  his  carelessness. 

Yours  truly,        E.  B.  Reynolds. 

Selma,  Cal.,  March  10,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Please  find  inclosed  four  dollars, 
being  subscription  for  your  paper  for  one  year.  I  have 
been  taking  the  Argonaut  for  several  years,  buying  it  here 
from  an  agent,  who  has  left  town.  I  find  I  can  not  get 
along  without  it.  Please  commence  with  the  March  3d 
number.  Yours  truly,  S.  Lewald. 

Hartford,  Conn,  February  28,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  My  present  subscription  to  the 
Argonaut -will  expire  March  5,  1894.  I  inclose  post-office 
money-order  to  pay  for  new  subscription  for  the  Argonaut, 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  best  weekly  published.  Please 
acknowledge  receipt.     Yours  truly, 

William  B.  D  wight. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  22,  1894. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Please  reenter  my  name  on  the 

mailing  list  of  the  the  fearless  Argonaut  for  another  year. 

Inclosed  find  the  "  wherewith  "  to  cancel  charges  for  same. 

I  wish  every  man  in  our  great  land,  with  love  for  America 

in  his  heart,  could  read  the  A  rgonaui  one  year. 

Yours  truly,        J.  B.  Davis, 
1208  Union  Avenue,  Station  "A." 

Hope,  Idaho,  February  23,  1894. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Inclosed  find  four  dollars  for  a 
renewal  of  my  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  another 
year. 

I  was  never  forced  to  cut  down  my  list  of  magazines  and 
papers  till  this  year — the  year  of  "  Democratic  Blight" — 
yet  I  find  I  can  not  do  without  the  Argonaut  as  long  as  I 
can  raise  four  dollars  to  pay  for  my  favorite  journal. 

Wishing  you  success  always,  I  am, 

Truly  yours,        W.  F.  Copenhaver. 


the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  the  whipping-post  still 
exists.  Very  truly  yours,         C  H.  Woodard. 


A  Remedy  for  La  Grippe. 

Chicago,  February  27,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  inclose  an  article  by  Dr.  Leslie 
E.  Keeley,  of  D wight,  on  "La  Grippe"  and  its  cure. 
I  can  attest  to  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy  given  from  ex- 
perience of  its  use  in  my  own  family  and  in  several  hun- 
dred cases  which  have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 
In  view  of  the  great  suffering  from  this  disease.  Dr.  Keeley 
requested  me  to  send  this  to  the  leading  papers  of  the  world, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  minimize  deaths  and  sufferings. 
Very  truly  yours,  N.  A.  Reed,   Jr., 

Editor  of  Banner  of  Gold. 
[The  remedy  given  is  :  Iodoform,  one-eighth  grain  ;  asa- 
fedda,  four  grains,  in  one  capsule.     Four  of  these  to  be 
taken  every  six  hours,  during  day  and  night. — Eds.] 


Joan  of  Arc. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  March  13,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Herewith  find  a  clipping  from 
the  Galveston  News  of  this  date,  announcing  "the  beati- 
fication of  Joan  of  Arc."  This  lady.  Miss  Joan,  was 
burned  either  at  Orleans  or  at  Rouen.  Was  it  not  the 
Catholic  Church  that  did  the  burning?  Being  a  constant 
reader  of  your  paper,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  re- 
ply and  the  benefit  of  your  researches. 

Angus  McD.  Peete. 
[She  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians  while  mak- 
ing a  sortie  from  Compiegne  ;  she  was  by  them  sold  to  the 
English  army,  who  tried,  condemned,  and   burned  her. — 

Eds.] 

m 

The  Whipping-Post. 

Portland.  Or.,  March  13,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Referring  again  to  your  editorials 
on  the  flogging  of  brutal  criminals,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  private  secretary  of  Governor  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina,  under  date  Columbia,  wherein  he  says :  "  Gov- 
ernor Tillman  directs  me  to  reply  to  yours  of  the  first  Feb- 
ruary and  say,  '  The  whipping-post  is  not  a  part  of  our 
system  of  punishment.'  "     This,  then,  leaves  Delaware  as 


A  Bull  and  a  Comet. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  March  11,  1894. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  believe  you  are  the  only  persons 
who  can  and  will,  perhaps,  take  notice  of  the  within, 
which  is  clipped  from  the  Mercury.  Any  light  shed  by 
you  on  the  subject  will,  no  doubt,  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  community.  Respectfully,         A.  T.  Herrmann. 

[In  the  clipping,  one  Peter  O'Connor  offered  to  bet  Pro- 
fessor Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars that  the  Pope  did  not  issue  bulls  against  the  comet  and 
the  Turks.     Peter  would  lose. — Eds,] 


DCCXLVIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Ten  Persons,  Easter 

Sunday,  March  25,  1894. 

California  Oysters  on  Half-Shell. 

Puree  of  Cauliflower  Soup. 

Fillet  of  Sole,  Tartar  Sauce.    New  Potatoes.    Cucumbers. 

Sweetbread  Patties. 

Fillet  of  Beef  with  Truffles  and  Mushrooms. 

Paris ienne  Potatoes.     Green  Peas. 

Pineapple  Sherbet. 

Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce. 

Asparagus.     Mayonnaise  Dressing.     Cheese  Straws. 

Charlotte  Russe.     Jelly  Moulded  in  Egg-Shells. 

Fancy  Cakes. 

Wines  and  Coffee. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  gTocer  for  it. 


A  funny  scene  occurred  during  the  first  night  of 
"  Mrs.  Dascot,"  which  was  written  by  Stanislas 
Stange  and  General  Lloyd  Brjce.  A  New  York 
paper  says : 

"After  the  third  act,  in  response  to  enthusiastic  calls, 
Mr.  Stange  stepped  before  the  curtain.  Mr.  Stange  was  in 
an  effervescent  mood,  and  began  to  congratulate  both  him- 
self and  the  audience  on  the  success  of  the  play.  After  in- 
troducing himself  in  a  speech  of  some  length  and  assur- 
ance, Mr.  Stange  pointed  dramatically  to  one  of  the  upper 
boxes. 

"'There,  ladies  and  gendemen,*  he  exclaimed.  '  sits  my 
distinguished  collaborateur.'  General  Bryce  arose  and 
bowed.  Mr.  Stange  continued  to  converse  with  the  audi- 
ence. Cries  of  'Bryce!  Bryce!'  broke  out  anew.  Gen- 
eral Bryce  hurried  down  from  his  box  and  walked  down  the 
centre  aisle  of  the  orchestra.  When  he  reached  the  bald- 
headed  row  he  faced  about  and  began  to  bow  to  right  and 
left.  Mr.  Stange  was  still  talking.  Owing  to  the  glare  of 
the  foodlghts,  he  was  unable  to  see  that  General  Bryce  was 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways. 

"'Ladies   and  gentlemen '   began    General    Bryce, 

twirling  his  eyeglass. 

'"Just  a  moment!  Jnst  a  moment!'  cried  Stange. 
'  My  distinguished  collaborator  is  now  making  his  way  be- 
hind the  scenes.  He  will  join  me  here  in  a  moment.'  At 
this  remark,  the  house  broke  out  into  a  roar.  General 
Bryce  made  another  effort  to  speak.  Again  Stange  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Pointing  toward  the  upper  box,  he  exclaimed  : 

'"The  lady  in  that  box  is  Mrs.  Bryce,  the  wife  of  my 
distin^uished  collaborator.' 

"At  this  remark,  General  Bryce  collapsed  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  up  the  aisle.  At  ihe  same  moment,  a  relief 
committee  from  behind  the  scenes  yanked  Mr.  Stange  out 
of  sight  and  hearing." 


$35±000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


HIS 


Country  Place 


.T- 


' !  r™ce  Cj^ScyiA  Cuin§jMJ  5S6C-l25c- 

ii  Dislodge  Bile, 
|:  Stir  up  the  Liver, 
iiOure  Sick-Headache, 
i;  Female  Ailments, 
ijKemove  Disease  and 
;  Promote  Good  Health. 

\  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 
|        Famous  the  world  over. 

1      Ask  for  Beecham's  and   take  no  others. 
[Of  all  dniEfgists.     Price  25  cents  a   box. 

New  Vont  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 
.+»»%»»■*»»»%  »%%W»*V»****tftfN**«14  9 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 
THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPACT, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN.      -     -     Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.Box  463.    WASHINGTON, D.C. 

PENSIONS  PEOCTEED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  In  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  resmlar  Army  or  Navy  since  the  war. 
Sorrlvora  of  the  Indian  wars  of  1S32  to  1&42,  and 
their  widows,  now  entitled.  Old  and  refected  claims 
a  specialty.  Thousands  entitled  to  higher  rates. 
Bend  for  new  laws.  No  charge  for  advice.  No  fee 
»<Ji  (tuccesHfoi 


GORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals.  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GEAXD  PLACE  FOB  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  hand.ome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 


For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  <£  CO., 

218-320  Montgomery   St.,  Mdls  Building,  S.  F. 


■ETTR 

Parisian  New  Perfumes. 


^  AMARYLLIS  DTJ  JAPON. 

VIOLETTES   KOYALES. 

HELIOPHAR-HELENIA. 

The  Perfection  of  Refinement  in  Perfumery. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  receipt  of  15  cents,  we  will  mail  free  a  sample  vial. 

DELETTREZ  AGENCY,  41-43  Warren  St.,  New 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing;  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing-  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital     83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 

January  1,  1893. 

WttxiAM  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLSFARGO&CO.'SBANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sta . , 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj,  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridga,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Gio.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalh, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,632,238 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,689 

ROBERT  DICKSON.  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,   San   Francisco   Agents,  501    Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  ANY 
BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Jf?e  <?lub 
^oe^tails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  GIN, 
TOM  GIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 


We  ci aranteo 
JT^^**  ^v-";!  I    these    Cocktails    to 

I  /rtflUs*  (fl(r  It  \  be  made  of  abse- 
il lutelypureand  well 
matured  11  quors, 
and  the  mixing 
equal  to  the  best 
cocktails  ae rv ed 
over  any'bar  In  the 
world;  being   com- 

J  proportions,  they 
will  always  be 
found  of  uniform 
quality,  and,  blend- 
ing thoroughly,  are 
superior  to  those 
mixed  as  wanted. 
We  prefer  you  should  buy  of  your  dealer.     If 

be  does  not  keep  them  we  will  send  a  selection 

of  four  bottles,  prepaid,  for  gG.OO. 

fi.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  prop%„r., 

89  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 

20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 

twyor  Mlo  by  nil  Dru.-.-utu  tad  LeiU.rm. 

SHERWOOD  .V  s  11 1  r  n  no  11.  Sun  KranclKco 

Agent,  for  PuolUc  Cou.t. 


ANDREW!'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Pout  »nd  Stockton  Sis.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

A. — "  What  is  the  extreme  penalty  for  bigamy  ?" 
B. — "  Two  mothers-in-law." — Life. 

Jones—"  I  say,  Miss  Brown,  how  is  it  that  you  are 
always  out  when  I  call?"  She—"  Oh,  just  luck." — 
Vogue. 

She — "  The  majority  of  men  are  heroes?  I  don't 
believe  it  I  "  He— "  The  statistics  bear  it  out.  Less 
than  half  are  bachelors." — Life. 

The  gallant  (humbly)— "  I  am  not  wealthy,  Miss 

Laura,  but  I "      The  beauty— "  That  will  do, 

Mr.  Golightly.    No  !  "—fudge. 

Guardian—"  Why  should  a  rich  and  happily  situ- 
ated young  woman  like  you  want  to  get  married?" 
She—"  I'm  afraid  of  burglars."— Texas  Siftings. 

"  Why,  the  fellow  kept  asking  me,  his  ho^t,  if  my 
witticisms  were  original.  What  does  that  show?" 
"  It  shows  he  is  a  man  who  has  read  very  little." — 
Truth, 

Mistress  (arranging  for  the  dinner) — "Didn't  the 
grocer  send  the  macaroni  yet?"  Cook — "  Yes, 
mum,  but  Oi  sent  it  back.  Every  wan  of  them  stims 
wus  empty." — Vogue. 

Millie—"  Fred  asked  me  last  night  what  I  thought 
of  love  in  a  cottage."  Mertie — "  What  did  you 
say  ?"  Millie—"  Oh,  I  told  him  that  I  was  opposed 
to  labor  unions."— Puck. 

"There  are  several  young  men  in  the  car,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Holdstrap,  with  some  feeling,  "but 
they  can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  nsing  genera- 
tion."— Boston  Transcript. 

Old  de  Whiskers—"  I  have  had  my  life  insured  for 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  your  favor.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  do  to  please  you?"  Mrs.  de  Whis- 
kers (his  young  wife) — "  Nothing  on  earth,  dear." — 
fudge. 

Porter—"  Dear  Herr  Baron,  would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  put  it  down  in  writing  that  you  haven't  given 
me  a  tip  this  time,  else  my  wife  will  think  I've  gone 
and  spent  it  in  drink."  —  Remscheider  General- 
Anzeiger. 

"  While  I  can't  say  that  I  .am  in  favor  of  letting 
Colorado  secede  entirely,"  said  Watts,  "  still  I  think 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  give  her  a  vacation  till 
the  expiration  of  Governor  Waite's  term." — Indian- 
apolis fournal. 

Travers — '  'Why  don't  you  try  ten  grains  of  quinine 
for  that  cold  ?  "  fagway  (emphatically} — "  No,  sir  ; 
every  time  I  take  quinine  my  hand  trembles  so  the 
next  day  I  can't  write."  Travers — "Well,  you  try 
it  this  time,  old  man,  without  any  whisky." — Truth. 

Friend — "Your  story  in  the  Hightone  Magazine 
begins  all  right ;  but  it  seems  to  break  off  in  the 
middle."  Successful  author — "That's  the  way  the 
editors  like  things  nowadays.  You  will  find  the  other 
half  in  the  Bangup  Monthly,  under  a  different 
title."— Puck. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  young  man 
to  the  scientist,  "  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  merely 
an  electrical  display  1 "  "  Certainly."  "  Well,  well  1 
I  wonder  if  it  isn't  the  exhaust  for  some  of  the  re- 
marks that  get  into  our  telephone." — Washington 
Evening  Star, 

They  came  to  a  sidewalk  where  the  ice  was  well 
covered  with  ashes.  Said  the  young  lady,  in  grate- 
ful accents  :  "Thank  goodness  1  there's  one  Chris- 
tian on  this  street."  "  Yes,"  said  her  escort,  ab- 
stractedly ;  "Mr.  Solomon  Isaacstein  lives  here." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Rev.  Dr.  Groner—"  Surely  during  this  solemn 
Lenten  season  every  Christian  ought  to  make  some 
sacrifice  to  show  his  devotion."  Joblots — "You're 
right,  doctor.  Sacrifice  ?  I  should  say  so  1  Why, 
I'm  sellin'  off  every  article  in  my  store  twenty-five 
per  cent,  under  cost.  You  can  give  it  out  from  the 
pulpit,  if  you  like  I " — Puck. 

Mrs.  Hyflye — "  George,  dear,  while  you  are  hav- 
ing money  troubles  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  learned 
to-day  why  your  rival  Soapem's  credit  has  suddenly 
become  so  good."  Mr,  Hyflye— "  Why  ?"  Mrs. 
Hyflye—"  1  overheard  some  one  remark  that  Soak- 
em's  finances  must  be  all  right,  because  his  wife  was 
wearing  such  elegant  new  hats  and  dresses."—  Chi- 
cago Record. 

The  force  of  habit.  A  widower  is  being  married 
for  the  fourth  time.  During  the  ceremony  one  of 
the  guests  is  surprised  to  hear  violent  sobs  proceed- 
ing from  a  woman  in  a  corner  of  the  church  : 
"Who  is  that  lady  who  is  crying  so  bitterly  ?"  he 
asks  of  the  by-standers.  "  Oh,  it's  only  Martha,  our 
cook,"  answers  one  of  the  bridegroom's  children  ; 
"she  always  blubbers  when  papa  gets  married." 
— Ex. 


President  Lincoln 
Used  to  say  that  you  could  fool  some  people  all  the 
time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  of  the  time.  This  ex- 
plains why  people  come  back  to  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrank,  Dkntist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  "hours.  9  to  5. 

—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething.         Bud  Wrapping. 


SPIDERS    and    TRAPS 

Full  Line  of  Latest  Novelties  at  Lowest  Prices. 

We  Lead  tlie  World  in  New  Styles  of  Vehicles. 

We  were  Awarded    Five   Gold    Medals  aud  Diploma  at  World's 
Fair,  Chicago.  

COLUMBUS   BUGGY  CO. 

213  and  215  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 
362-366  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


atWorld'sColumbianExpositiou,  Chicago,1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &  CO. 

Slakere,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :    BOOT   &  SANDERSON,    132    Market  St.. 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  ELAUBEE  &  LEVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall..     6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall ' 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  S.fiO 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Axgonaut  and  the  .English.  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail g  30 

The  Argonaut  aud  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7  75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7,50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7. 25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall..... 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Ltpplncott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  Oup  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 
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THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDED 

a  strictly  reliable  high  grade  bicycle 
and  have  liberally  recognized  the 
way  in  which  their  demands  have 
been  met  in 

BICYCLES 

'highest  GRADE  GUARANTEED  WHEELS." 
Ontiilofruc  freo  at  any  Rambler  Atrency  or  by 
mall  for  two  9-Cflnt  Rtainps. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago.       Boston.      Washington.      Now  York. 


boktestelxj    eh  <uo. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  the 
BEST! 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us:  Boston  Brown  Bread.  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts,  Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  Parties 
Supplied  witb  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Fraucisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,  San  Fraucisco. 
475   Eleventh  St..  Oakland. 


An  As 


very  town.     Send  for  circulai 
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PUBLISHERS*  NOTICE.—  T/te  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is  p,<b- 
lis/ted  every  -week  at  No.  213  Grant  A  venue,  by  t/te  A  rgonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  mont Its,  $2.25 ;  three  mor.t/ts,  $130 ; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  $3.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
&t  S-fJo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
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The  Chicago  Post,  in  commenting  upon  what  it  calls  the 
'partisan  editorials"  of  the  Argonaut,  remarks  that  the 
ronstant  attribution  of  the  panic  of  1893  to  the  Democratic 
>arty  is  unjust,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  had  nothing 
o  do  with  the  panic  of  1893. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  the  tone  of  the  press  has 
hanged  upon  this  matter  in  the  last  eight  months.  Last 
ummer  the  Democratic  papers  united   in   sneering  at   the 


"calamity-howlers,"  as  they  stigmatized  Republican  news- 
papers. It  was  said  of  a  last-century  diplomat  that  if  a  man 
were  kicking  him  violently  from  behind,  no  one  could  tell  it 
from  the  expression  of  his  face.  So  with  the  Democratic 
press.  They  affected  a  scornful  impassivity  while  the  Repub- 
licans were  kicking  them  violently  from  behind.  Most  of 
them  have  abandoned  this  polished  but  painful  attitude,  and, 
admitting  that  hostilities  exist,  are  vigorously  kicking  back. 
An  instance  is  Henry  Watterson,  with  his  Courier-Journal. 
But  Mr.  Watterson  is  an  extremely  virile  and  vigorous  jour- 
nalist, although  not,  perhaps,  so  polished  as  the  Post.  That 
journal  still  stands  sneering,  but  secretly  and  dorsally  ill  at 
ease. 

If,  as  the  Post  contends,  the  Democratic  party  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  panic  which  has  desolated  the  land 
since  Grover  Cleveland  came  in,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  make 
the  people  believe  it.  The  party  in  power  is  always  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  Republican 
party  justly  received  the  credit  for  the  prosperity  which  pre- 
vailed under  Benjamin  Harrison's  administration.  When  in 
1892  a  lot  of  overpaid  workmen  in  Pennsylvania — some  of 
them  receiving  a  wage  as  high  as  eighteen  dollars  per  day — 
waxed  fat,  and  kicked,  demanding  still  higher  wages,  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  Democratic  press  threw  oil  upon 
the  fire.  They  scented  a  partisan  advantage.  They  secured 
it.  The  workingmen  throughout  the  country  held  the  Re- 
publican party  responsible  for  the  disturbed  conditions  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  hoodwinked  by  the  Democrats 
into  believing  that  the  Republican  party  was  "the  enemy  of 
labor"  ;  they  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 

They  are  now  reaping  their  reward.  The  Democratic 
party,  "the  friend  of  labor,"  inaugurated  a  panic  followed 
by  a  period  of  depression  such  as  had  not  been  seen  for  a 
generation — not  since  they  had  been  in  power  before,  to  be 
exact.  Their  poor  dupes  have  been  living  through  the 
winter  at  charity  soup-houses,  and  waiting  for  the  "  spring 
trade " — which  does  not  come.  Neither  does  the  "  revival 
of  industry" — except  in  the  Democratic  newspapers.  This 
has  been  the  result  to  the  workingman  of  voting  with  "  the 
friends  of  labor." 

If  the  Democrats  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  panic  of 
1893,  it  will  be  hard  to  make  a  hungry  workingman  think  so. 
He  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  on  the  promise  that  he 
would  have  higher  wages,  and  that  food  and  clothing  would 
cost  him  less.  Since  the  Democratic  accession  to  power,  he 
has  had  very  little  food,  less  clothing,  and  no  wages  at  all. 
This  is  not  spread  out  over  a  number  of  years — it  is  only  a 
few  months  since  frothy  Democratic  demagogues  were  mak- 
ing to  the  workingmen  preposterous  promises.  From  pros- 
perity and  plenty  under  Harrison  to  penury  and  squalor  under 
Cleveland — it  has  been  less  than  a  year.  The  workingman's 
memory  is  short,  but  he  can  remember  for  a  year,  and  he 
will  remember  the  panic  of  1893  for  many  years. 

If  the  Democrats  are  not  responsible  for  the  panic  of 
1893,  they  are  most  unfortunate.  The  party  seems  to  be 
haunted  by  panics  for  which  they  are  not  responsible. 
They  were  the  ruling  party  during  the  panic  of  1837;  it 
drove  them  from  power.  They  were  the  ruling  party  during 
the  panic  of  1857  ;  it  drove  them  from  power.  They  were 
the  ruling  party  during  the  panic  of  1893;  it  will  drive 
them  from  power.  If  the  Democrats  are  not  responsible 
for  these  panics  which  occur  whenever  the  country  is  weak 
enough  to  place  them  in  power,  they  are  certainly  playing  in 
hard  luck. 

We  said  but  now  that  the  workingman  will  long  remem- 
ber the  Democratic  panic  of  1893.  He  will.  In  years  to 
come  it  will  be  spoken  of  by  workingmen  as  the  year  which 
followed  the  Republican  administration  when  the  highest 
wages  ever  known  were  paid  in  the  United  States.  It  struck 
twelve  o'clock  for  the  workingman  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration of  1892.  The  highest  wages  ever  paid  in  the 
world  were  paid  during  the  incumbency  of  Harrison.  Such 
wages  will  never  be  paid  again.  The  Democratic  party, 
"  the  friend  of  labor,"  has  knocked  off  of  workingmen's 
wages  more  in  a  short  ten  months  than  the  Republican  party 
laboriously  added  to  them  in  thirty  long  years.     Not  content 


with  this,  "the  friend  of  labor"  has  practically  destroyed 
the  trades-unions.  The  land  is  filled  with  ragged  and  hungry 
artisans.  They  pay  no  heed  to  union  rules  or  union  wages — 
they  want  work.  The  Democratic  party,  "the  friend  of 
labor,"  has  knocked  trades-unionism  cold. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of 
Divine  Providence  why  the  Democratic  party  has  been  per- 
mitted to  exist.  It  never  does  anything — it  is  the  party  of 
negation.  It  has  originated  none  of  the  great  legislative 
measures  which  have  shaped  communities  and  carved  out 
commonwealths  in  this  vast  country.  From  the  homestead 
bill  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  Democratic  party  has  never 
created  anything.  It  could  not  last  year  agree  upon  the 
silver  bill.  It  can  not  even  now  agree  upon  a  tariff  bill.  It 
can  not  create — it  can  only  destroy.  But  perhaps  Divine 
Providence  permits  it  to  exist  that  it  may,  like  swarms  of 
noxious  insects,  destroy  other  organisms  even  more  noxious. 
So  the  Democratic  party  has  blundered  into  destroying 
trades-unionism  and  partially  shutting  off  foreign  immigra- 
tion. Its  methods  have  been  severe — like  decapitation  for 
laryngeal  cancer — for  it  has  nearly  ruined  the  country  as 
well  as  the  trades  unions.  But  the  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion which  have  come  in  the  train  of  "  triumphant  Democ- 
racy "  have  scared  off  foreign  immigrants  and  broken  up 
the  trades-unions.  For  this,  at  least,  let  us  be  thankful  to 
the  Democratic  party. 

It  pains  us  that  the  Chicago  Post  does  not  like  our  "  par- 
tisanship." But  if  it  is  partisan  to  tell  the  truth,  we  shall 
continue  to  be  extremely  partisan.  Many  facts  and  figures 
touching  the  condition  of  the  country  have  been  presented 
in  these  pages  during  the  last  nine  months,  none  of  which 
facts  and  figures  have  been  controverted.  They  may  have 
been  "partisan,"  but  they  were  correct 

As  we  have  said  before,  in  these  columns,  if  it  is  partisan- 
ship which,  under  Republican  rule,  kept  American  mills  in 
operation,  kept  American  workmen  employed,  and  placed 
the  tariff  duties  where  American  labor  would  be  protected, 
we  are  partisans. 

If  it  is  partisanship  which,  under  thirty  years  of  Republi- 
can rule,  made  the  United  States  the  wealthiest  and  most 
prosperous  country  in  the  world,  we  are  partisan. 

If  it  is  partisanship  which,  under  Republican  rule,  paid  off 
the  larger  part  of  the  public  debt  and  advanced  the  credit  of 
this  government  so  that  it  could  borrow  money  at  two  and 
one-half  per  cent.,  we  are  partisans. 

If  it  is  partisanship  which  enlarged  the  free  list  so  that 
free  imports  rose  from  $208,000,000  in  1880  to  $519,000,000 
in  1893,  we  are  partisans. 

If  it  is  partisanship  to  object  to  a  free-trade  plan  which 
throws  a  million  of  men  out  of  work,  we  are  partisans. 

If  it  is  partisanship  to  oppose  a  policy  and  a  party  which, 
since  its  accession  to  power,  has  shut  the  gates  of  hundreds 
of  mills,  lowered  and  cut  off  wages,  filled  the  land  with  idle 
men,  wrecked  banks,  created  a  wild  panic  in  financial  circles, 
and  plunged  the  country  from  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  to 
the  depth  of  depression,  then  we  are  partisans. 


Is  it  not  about  time  for  Mgr.  Satolli  to  cast  his  eye  upon 
the  doings  of  the  ministers  of  his  church  on  this  side  of  the 
continent  ?  It  seems  to  an  unbiased  observer  that  they  are 
rather  too  generally  imitating  the  Irishman  who  begged 
by-passers  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat — which,  after  all, 
will  not  help  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Here  is  Archbishop  Riordan  who  undertakes  to  interfere 
with  the  selection  of  text-books  in  the  public  schools,  and 
objects  to  books  which  do  not  favor  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
superstition.  He — the  local  head  of  Satolli's  church — de- 
livers on  St.  Patrick's  Day  an  address  which  would  have 
exasperated  the  mass  of  Protestants  if  they  had  heard  or 
read  it.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  his  grace  that  it  was 
in  bad  taste  for  the  head  of  a  minority  church  to  insult  the 
faith  of  the  majority  church.  And  now  another  Irish 
priest,  Father  Caraher,  of  San  Jose,  thunders  at  the  erection 
of  the  cross  which  the  late  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadel- 
phia, set  up  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was    erected    in    commemoration    of    the    discoveries  of    : 
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Protestant  sailor  and  the  reading  of  a  Protestant  religious 
service  on  this  coast  by  a  Protestant  clergyman.  This  Irish 
priest  would  probably  have  been  better  satisfied  if  the  park 
monument  had  commemorated  the  scourging  of  a  savage 
by  the  Franciscan  fathers  on  account  of  his  heathenism. 

If  these  Irish  priests  were  men  of  education  and  learning, 
their  diatribes,  foolish  as  they  are,  would  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  imparting  some  information.  But  considering  that 
they  must  have  read  something  in  order  to  obtain  ordina- 
tion, they  are  phenomenally  and  crassly  ignorant.  If  a 
graduating  student  at  Berkeley  or  at  Palo  Alto  were  to 
commit  such  blunders  in  history  as  Archbishop  Riordan  did 
in  his  polemic  on  Myers's  School  History,  as  set  forth  in  our 
last  number,  he  would  be  sent  back  for  further  study.  And 
Father  Caraher  says  of  the  heroic  sailor  Drake  that  he  was 
"a  cruel  coast-plunderer  and  red-handed  sea-robber  who  de- 
served death  at  every  knot  of  his  voyage."  See  to  what 
little  purpose  history  lies  open  for  :his  clerical  bigot ! 

Francis  Drake  was  a  merchant  sailor,  who  traded  in  his 
own  ships  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Attempting  to  make  a 
landing  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  Mexico,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  Spanish  fleet,  though  Spain  was  at  peace  with  England, 
his  ships  and  goods  were  destroyed,  and  he  was  left  penni- 
less. He  applied  to  Madrid  for  indemnity,  and  was  told 
that  heretics  had  no  rights  which  the  King  of  Spain  pro- 
posed to  respect.  On  this,  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  fiery 
nature,  he  swore  an  oath  to  be  revenged  on  Spain  ;  it  was 
an  oath  which  a  good  many  people  de  par  le  moitde  in  those 
days  were  swearing.  War  breaking  out  between  England 
and  Spain,  he  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  commission 
as  privateer,  and  waged  merciless  war  on  Spanish  commerce. 
He  was  knighted  in  reward  for  his  services,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  the  Raleigh  expedi- 
tion. Placed  at  the  head  of  a  royal  squadron,  he  destroyed  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail  at  Cadiz,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  defeating  the  Spanish  Armada.  To  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  fought  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  fair  fight,  whenever 
and  wherever  he  found  them.  This  is  the  hero  whom  this 
Irish  priest  calls  a  "coward,"  "one  of  the  monsters  of  his- 
tory," a  "  pirate,"  and  a  "  fiend." 

What  does  this  priest  expect  to  gain  for  himself  or  for  his 
church  by  distorting  history  and  mouthing  spluttering  ap- 
peals to  dynamiters  to  destroy  the  prayer-book  cross  ?  No 
one  is  molesting  his  faith.  Roman  Catholics  are  free  to  cele- 
brate mass  and  to  perform  all  the  rites  of  their  church  with- 
out molestation.  If  they  are  declining  in  numbers  relatively 
to  the  Protestants,  the  cause  is  not  persecution  or  interference 
by  members  of  the  dominant  faith,  but  simply  because  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  here  as  everywhere  fatal  to  super- 
stition, and  the  sons  of  Roman  Catholics,  when  they  are 
educated,  shake  off  time-worn  delusions.  A  Roman  Catholic 
graduate  of  one  of  our  universities,  observing  how  grossly 
Father  Caraher's  statements  regarding  Sir  Francis  Drake  are 
at  variance  with  the  truth,  must  be  inclined  to  mistrust  any 
statements  he  may  make,  and  to  step  out  of  a  church  whose 
ministers  appear  to  be  disciples  not  of  Christ,  but  of  Ananias. 
Protestants  are  willing  that  priests  like  Riordan  and 
Caraher  should  have  all  the  rope  they  want.  They  are  do- 
ing more  in  a  year  to  break  down  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  all  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
could  do  in  a  century.  But  it  can  not  be  the  desire  of  the 
Pope,  who  is  a  politic  and  discreet  prelate,  to  have  his 
house  pulled  down  about  his  ears  by  its  own  inmates.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  Vatican  is  not  the  man  to  let  a 
parcel  of  wild  Irishmen  repel  intelligent  men  from  his  altars 
by  their  intemperate  zeal  and  their  monumental  ignorance. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  atheism  spread  over 
Europe,  there  was  a  Pope  who  declared  that  he  was  not  at 
all  afraid  of  the  philosophers  ;  it  was  the  folly  and  stupidity 
of  the  clergy  that  he  feared.  So,  now,  the  church  runs 
little  risk  from  the  agnostics ;  the  cogent  reasoning  in 
Huxley's  fifth  volume  will  fall  for  the  most  part  on  deaf 
ears  ;  but  when  a  minister  of  the  church  makes  an  exhibi- 
tion of  himself,  and  excites  the  derision  and  indignation  of 
the  intelligent,  then,  indeed,  the  danger-signal  may  be  hoisted 
for  the  cause  of  religion. 

These  Irish  priests  may  hold  their  congregations  so  long 
as  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  ignorant  immigration  from 
Ireland.  But  that  stream  is  slackening  ;  presently  it  will  be 
a  mere  rill.  And  meanwhile  the  sons  of  the  immigrants 
who  have  found  a  home  here  will  be  educated,  not  at  paro- 
chial schools,  where  few  of  the  teachers  could  pass  an  ex- 
amination at  our  normal  school,  but  at  our  own  non-sectarian 
public  schools.  There  they  will  learn  that  the  burning  of 
Huss,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Galileo,  and  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition  were  wrong  ;  that  the  miracles  of  Lourdes 
and  Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupre  were  absurd  ;  that  a  church 
which  relies  on  appeals  to  the  supernatural  for  support  is  not 
a  church  to  belong  to  ;  and  that  priests  who  try  to  justify 
medieval  crime  by  misquoting  history  are  really  apostles  of 
agnrsticism. 

A  word  in  closing.     In  the  letter  of  this  priest,  Caraher, 


there  is  a  significant  allusion  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  Andre 
monument  in  New  York  "  by  the  resources  of  civilization." 
This  is  a  direct  incitement  to  the  use  of  dynamite.  If  the 
prayer-book  cross  is  ever  blown  to  atoms  by  some  of  the 
powerful  explosives  used  by  anarchists  and  dynamiters,  the 
act  will  have  been  inspired  by  the  suggestion  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

The  subject  which  was  discussed  in  the  Argonaut  a  few 
weeks  ago,  apropos  of  the  Portia  Club,  has  attracted  atten- 
tion in  the  East,  and  lawyers  and  newspapers  are  debating 
the  question  whether  women  ought  to  be  lawyers  or  not.  A 
few  years  ago  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  bill  ad- 
mitting women  to  the  practice  of  law.  To  carry  out  this 
measure,  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  admitted 
members  of  the  sex  to  the  law  lectures,  and  authorized  them 
to  take  a  degree  to  entitle  them  to  practice.  A  few  such  degrees 
have  been  granted,  but  none  of  the  lady  lawyers  have  been 
thus  far  heard  from  in  the  courts. 

Among  leading  members  of  the  bar,  the  preponderance 
of  opinion  is  that  women  should  have  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do  as  lawyers.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  :  "  For 
those  women  who  like  that  kind  of  thing,  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  those  women  would  like." 

Governor  Hoadley,  of  Ohio,  sees  no  reason  why  women 
should  make  a  failure  at  the  bar,  though  he  thinks  that  it  is 
vanity  and  a  desire  to  create  a  sensation  which  induces  them 
to  want  to  be  lawyers.  James  C.  Carter  also  ascribes  the 
feminine  desire  to  figure  at  the  bar  to  vanity,  and  he  advises 
them  to  let  the  law  alone  :  "  There  are  many  occupations 
for  which  their  talents  are  qualified,  but  the  law  is  not  among 
them.  Law  is  essentially  a  masculine  pursuit."  Chancellor 
McCracken  says  there  are  not  a  dozen  women  lawyers  in 
New  York,  and  they  have  not  made  themselves  prominent 
enough  for  the  profession  to  be  aware  of  their  existence. 
Colonel  Ingersoll  hardly  thinks  the  nature  of  women  is  well 
adapted  to  the  practice  of  law.  He  "  would  not  like  to  try 
cases  against  them  if  they  were  handsome,  especially  before 
an  old  judge  or  a  young  jury."  Still,  if  they  want  to  prac- 
tice, he  would  throw  no  obstacles  in  their  way.  Robert 
Sewall  commends  the  study  of  law  to  women,  because  they 
"are  very  deficient  in  that  side  of  education  which  teaches 
them  practical  common  sense,  and  I  don't  know  anything 
which  would  so  well  supply  the  desideratum."  Dean  Austin 
Abbott  is  opposed  to  discriminating  against  women  in  the 
study  of  law,  but  he  does  not  advise  women  to  undertake 
it. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  New  York,  female  aspirants  for 
forensic  glory  have  no  prospect  of  martyrdom.  They  have 
equal  chances  with  their  brothers,  and  with  equal  knowledge 
can  as  easily  obtain  a  diploma  as  they.  It  is  when  they 
have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  and  have  hung  out  their 
shingles  that  the  difference  will  tell.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  demonstrate  by  reasoning  that  a  lady  lawyer  would  have 
the  slimmest  sort  of  prospect  of  getting  clients.  People  do 
not  engage  in  litigation  for  fun.  They  are  in  grim  earnest. 
They  want  to  win  their  cases.  In  that  purpose  they  neglect 
no  means  which  may  command  success,  and  one  of  those 
is  the  retaining  of  a  competent,  experienced  attorney. 
To  place  their  case  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  would  be  to 
assume  a  needless  handicap.  Neither  courts,  nor  lawyers, 
nor  juries  will  ever  get  over  the  idea  that  a  female  attorney 
is  playing  at  the  practice  of  law.  They  will  treat  her  with 
politeness,  deference,  generosity,  indulgence  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  business,  they  will  not  take  her  seriously. 

This  community,  calloused  though  it  is  by  familiarity  with 
crimes  of  violence,  has  been  deeply  moved  by  the  dastardly 
murder  of  Cashier  Herrick.  That  an  unoffending  man,  in  a 
bank  opening  upon  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  a  populous 
city,  in  plain  view  of  the  passers-by,  should  be  shot  to 
death  for  his  refusal  to  give  money  to  a  thief,  evidences  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  human  life  so  low,  that  all  were 
thrilled  with  horror.  Since  his  capture  and  imprisonment, 
the  murderer  has  displayed  a  singularly  depraved  and  brutal 
nature.  The  magnitude  of  his  crime  does  not  impress 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expresses  only  a  contempt  for  the 
man  whose  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  his  life  in 
protecting  the  property  intrusted  to  his  care.  "  Mulish  reck- 
lessness," the  murderer  calls  the  conduct  of  the  dead  cashier. 
He  even  expresses  resentment  that  Herrick  should  have 
compelled  him  to  shoot  and  kill. 

As  a  scientific  and  psychological  study,  Fredericks  is  an 
interesting  criminal.  But  just  at  present  the  community  is 
not  in  a  state  of  mind  conducive  to  scientific  study.  There 
is  a  burning  hatred  and  detestation  of  this  wild  beast  in 
human  form  that  is,  perhaps,  intensified  by  the  sense  of  in- 
security that  he  has  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  all.  If  one 
criminal  has  taken  such  desperate  chances,  why  should  not 
others  ?  It  is  difficult  for  other  criminals  to  resist  the  fasci- 
nation of  such  an  example  of  daring.  The  desperate  deeds 
of  Evans  endeared  him  to  the  entire  criminal  class  ;  Morrill 


and  this  same  Fredericks  were  ready  to  risk  their  liberty  and 
their  lives  to  assist  a  hero  so  grand  and  so  inspiring. 

This  feeling  of  hostility  and  resentment  toward  the  mur- 
derer is  unfortunately  purely  emotional,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  indifference.  In  a  few  months  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  average  man  who  Fredericks  is  ;  a  few 
months  more,  and  he  will  be  an  object  of  maudlin  sym- 
pathy. It  will  be  during  the  era  of  indifference  that  he  will 
again  be  brought  to  the  public  mind  by  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  of  the  lawyers  who  are  to  take  part  in  his  trial. 
Under  our  ultra-humane  laws,  at  least  three  months  generally 
pass  before  criminals  are  indicted  and  arraigned.  Then  the 
feeling  of  resentment  may  be  fanned  into  a  feeble  flame  ; 
but  the  last  dying  embers  will  be  cold  before  the  trial 
actually  begins,  with  its  interminable  continuances  and  post- 
ponements, and  appeals,  and  every  species  of  delay  that  the 
ingenuity  of  a  lawyer  can  suggest. 

It  is  well  that  a  criminal  trial  should  be  free  from  this 
emotional  resentment  against  the  accused,  but  there  should 
be  a  strong  public  sentiment  demanding  an  enforcement  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  With  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
public  reflected  in  the  prosecution  ;  a  weak  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  jury,  shared  by  many  in  the  community  from 
which  they  are  drawn  ;  with  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law 
thrown  around  the  accused  to  shield  him  from  the  attacks  of 
an  impliedly  vengeful  community  ;  and  with  a  criminal 
lawyer  using  all  his  ingenuity  to  find  some  loop-hole  through 
which  the  guilty  man  may  escape,  the  demands  of  justice  are 
little  likely  to  be  satisfied. 

Against  the  unscrupulous  shrewdness  of  the  criminal  lawyer, 
the  community  should  protect  itself.  Accepting  for  himself 
the  security  and  protection  of  an  orderly  government,  he 
devotes  himself  for  hire  to  depriving  others  of  that  same  pro- 
tection. The  criminal  law  and  the  criminal  lawyers  throw  all 
sorts  of  safeguards  around  thieves  and  murderers  ;  it  is  high 
time  that  the  law  should  extend  some  protection  to  honest  men. 

A  glaring  instance  of  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  crimi- 
nal lawyer  for  his  associate,  the  criminal  prisoner,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  case  of  Prendergast,  the  assassin  of  Carter 
Harrison.  Under  an  old  Illinois  statute,  the  attorney  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  into  Prendergast's  sanity  so  shortly  before 
the  day  set  for  the  execution  that  the  hanging  was  necessa- 
rily delayed.  Then  he  urged  that  as  the  sheriff  had  author- 
ity to  detain  the  assassin  only  until  the  day  set  for  the  exe- 
cution, his  longer  detention  was  unlawful,  and  an  execution 
on  any  other  day  would  be  murder.  It  was  a  shrewd  trick, 
and  thoroughly  typical  of  the  absurd  technicalities  under 
which  less  conspicuous  criminals  escape  the  just  penalty  of 
their  crimes.  Such  an  attempt  to  cheat  the  gallows  of  a 
wretch  who  so  richly  deserves  hanging,  and  to  encourage 
other  murderous  cranks  to  assassinate  those  who  displease 
them,  should  earn  for  this  distinguished  legal  luminary  the  un- 
ending contempt  of  the  entire  country. 

The  crime  of  Fredericks  is  but  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
attitude  of  this  community  toward  crimes  of  violence.  He 
does  not  look  forward  to  any  punishment,  and  why  should 
he?  Have  not  criminals  repeatedly  committed  brutal 
murders  here,  only  to  suffer  a  brief  incarceration  while 
their  trials  were  progressing,  during  which  time  they  were 
lionized  as  heroes  by  maudlin  sentimentalists  and  sensational 
newspapers,  and  finally  to  be  released  with  the  law's  certifi- 
cate of  innocence  and  purity  ?  The  community  is  reaping 
the  reward  of  its  sentimental  sympathy  with  criminals.  If 
it  does  not  like  this  unbridled  carnival  of  crime,  it  has  the 
remedy  in  its  own  hands. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  expedite  the  trial  of  this  murderer 
Fredericks?  Under  Article  I.,  Section  S,  of  the  Cor  'itution 
of  California,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  officers  of  tht  d.oo  ■ 
accelerate  matters  if  they  choose.  Suppose  t.  ..;. 
Fredericks  ought  to  be  tried  in  a  week  and  hanged  in  a 
fortnight.  District- Attorney  Barnes  has  made  a  good  offi- 
cial. He  is  credited  with  a  somewhat  lofty  political  ambi- 
tion. Nothing  could  give  him  greater  prestige  than  the 
speedy  trial  and  quick  hanging  of  this  brutal,  bloody  wretch. 


A  discussion  has  broken  out  in  the  press  over  the  question 
whether  the  female  type-writer  is,  or  is  not,  an  element  of 
domestic  discord.  So  many  bachelors  have  married  their 
type-writers,  and  so  many  married  men  have  fallen  in  love 
with  theirs,  that  unprofessional  ladies  have  become  jeal- 
ous of  them,  and  call  for  their  suppression  in  the  interest  of 
conjugal  happiness.  One  of  these  wives  thus  vigorously 
liberates  her  soul : 

"The  employer  finds  a  personal  gratification  in  his  typ  .-writer's 
looks.  Suppose  she  does  assume  a  modest  demeanor.  Will  it  not  the 
more  certainly  attract  his  attention  ?  Yes,  and  the  type-writing  person 
well  knows  it.  She  may  be  well-mannered,  well-bred,  and  modest, 
but  she  is  under  his  eye  ;  he  notes  all  these  things,  and  they  reflect  un- 
favorably on  the  one  at  home,  whose  beauty,  youth,  health,  and 
strength  have  gone  to  give  him  gratification.  No  matrimonial  cares, 
no  maternal  duties,  no  loving  anxieties  have  as  yet  robbed  the  type- 
writer of  her  bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  or  rounded  form.  Therefore, 
she  has  all  her  own  way.  Her  sauciness  is  smiled  at  and  condoned. 
Her  assumed   modesty   is  regarded   as  the  genuine    article.      I   say 
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assumed,  for  no  really  modest,  lady-like  girl  will  ever  permit  herself  to 
take  such  a  position  in  a  gentleman's  office.  Could  these  forward 
creatures  but  see  and  know  in  what  disesteem  they  are  held  by  a 
majority  of  ladies,  certainly  it  would  teach  them  a  wholesome  lesson. 
No  man  is  ever  insensible  to  the  charm  of  exuberant  youth." 

This  writer  is  evidently  an  acidulated  wife,  who  has  not  the 
wit  to  retain  her  husband's  affections,  and  who  overflows  with 
jealousy  of  the  more  amiable  person  he  finds  at  his  office. 
Conscious  of  the  waning  of  her  husband's  love,  she  falls  foul 
of  every  woman  he  meets,  and  the  type-writer  happens  to  be 
in  the  line  of  her  fire. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relations  between  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  his  type-writer  are  normally  so  unromantic  that  it 
requires  a  wrench  to  place  them  on  a  flirtatious  footing. 
What  a  man  wants  of  his  type-writer  is  that  she  shall  copy  his 
letters  accurately  and  quickly,  and  that  she  shall  not  put  him 
to  the  trouble  of  correcting  them  after  she  has  done.  His 
intercourse  with  her  is  a  purely  business  intercourse.  Being 
of  opposite  sexes,  an  employer  may,  of  course,  notice  that 
his  type-writer  possesses  fleshly  charms,  just  as  some  young 
men  observe  the  fine  figure  of  a  house-maid.  But  both  cases 
are  exceptional  Men  do  not  fall  in  love  with  women  with 
whom  they  habitually  associate  in  a  business  capacity.  They 
'  are  much  more  likely  to  get  up  a  flirtation  with  their  neigh- 
bor's type-writer  than  with  their  own. 

Some  of  the  wives  who  have  expressed  their  views  on  this 
subject  take  it  ill  that  so  many  type-writers  are  young  and 
pretty.  It  is,  of  course,  a  blemish  in  the  male  character  that 
men  should  allow  themselves  to  be  attracted  by  beauty. 
But  they  do,  in  their  choice  not  only  of  type-writers,  but  also 
of  wives.  But  all  type-writers  are  not  young  and  pretty — 
some  are  middle-aged  women,  and  these  are  not  the  least- 
valued  members  of  the  profession.  As  a  rule,  pretty  type- 
writers marry  ;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  female 
veterans  in  the  calling  were  not  gifted  in  their  youth  with  the 
beauty  which  is  a  joy  forever. 

The  attack  on  the  "  pretty  type-writer  "  is  an  attack  on  the 
right  of  women  to  make  themselves  independent.  It  should 
be  frowned  down  as  an  outcrop  of  mean,  narrow-minded 
jealousy.  As  to  their  "exciting  domestic  discord,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  kind  of  wives  who  fear  them  would  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  domestic  discord  around  the  house  had 
there  never  been  any  type-writers  at  all. 

For  years,  almost  alone  and  unaided,  the  Argonaut  waged 
war  against  the  evils  of  unrestricted  foreign  immigration. 
Slowly  an  appreciation  of  these  evils  became  more  and 
more  widely  diffused,  until  Congress  was  compelled  to  take 
the  matter  up.  Laws  of  increasing  strictness  were  passed 
in  18S2,  1885,  1S87,  1891,  and  1893.  This  legislation 
does  not  go  as  far  as  it  should  ;  but  already  it  has  had  most 
gratifying  results.  The  flood  of  immigration,  which  had 
been  unprecedentedly  heavy  during  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890,  and  continued  at  enormous  figures  during  the  first 
two  years  of  this  decade,  now  shows  an  enormous  falling 
off  This  has  been  partly  owing  to  the  law  of  1893  and  partly 
to  the  Democratic  business  panic.  When  times  were  good, 
those  who  had  come  here  from  Europe  wrote  letters  home  de- 
scribing in  glowing  terms  their  success  and  their  prospects. 
In  many  cases  financial  assistance  was  given  to  friends  and 
relatives  to  enable  them  to  come  here  and  share  in  the  good 
fortune.  Now  such  assistance  is  restricted,  and  the  tone  of  the 
letter  is  more  calculated  to  discourage  immigration  than  to  en- 
courage it.  While  this  temporary  influence  has  undoubtedly 
had  this  desirable  effect,  the  law  has  also  been  beneficial,  and 
will  be  more  lasting.  Under  its  operation  up  to  March  1  st  of  this 
year,  7>3°7  immigrants  were  examined  at  the  port  of  New 
York  alone,  and  of  these  1,653,  or  nearly  one-quarter,  were 
refused  ad"  'on  to  the  country.  In  addition  to  this  win- 
nowing c  av  fhe  commissioners  in  this  country,  the  steam- 
ship coitip^1  ;'  are  required  to  refuse  passage  to  certain  un- 
desirable immigrants  while  in  Europe.  Under  this  regula- 
tion, an  even  larger  percentage  of  intending  immigrants  is 
undoubtedly  prevented  from  coming  to  this  country.  It  is 
no  exaggeration,  therefore,  to  say  that  fully  one-half  of  those 
desiring  to  come  here  are  prevented,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  become  a  public  burden.  How  extensive  the 
falling  off  in  immigrants  has  been  is  shown  by  compar- 
ing the  numbers  arriving  during  the  five  months  end- 
ing in  February,  1891,  1892,  and  1894.  The  winter  of 
1893  is  excluded  because  of  the  unusual  conditions  incident 
0  the  cholera  scare.  For  these  five  months  the  arrivals 
»ere  105,541  in  1891,  119,576  in  1892,  and  51,645  in  1894. 
The  percentage  of  loss  is  shown  more  clearly  by  counting 
1892  at  100.  In  proportion  to  this,  the  arrivals  in  1891 
«ouId  be  88  ;  in  1894,  43 — a  decrease  of  more  than  one- 
ialf.  The  falling  off  is  even  greater  when  the  month  of  Feb- 
uary  in  taken  alone,  the  figures  for  the  three  years  under 
onsideration  being  15,377,  20,882,  and  6,841.  This  is  a 
aost  satisfactory  showing,  and  gives  promise  of  even  better 
bings  in  the  future. 


views,  entitled  "The  Republican  Outlook,"  which  has  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  the  Examiner,  the  Democratic  organ  of 
San  Francisco.  In  this  article  he  gives  tables  showing  the 
percentage  of  the  popular  vote  polled  by  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  for  a  number  of  years.  By  these  tables 
it  is  shown  that  while  the  Republican  percentage  of  the 
popular  vote  fell  from  47.95  in  1876  to  42.84  in  1892,  the 
Democratic  percentage  fell  from  50.94  in  1876  to  45.98  in 
1892.  This  decrease  in  the  percentages  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  is  of  course  due  to  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  votes  polled  by  the  "side-show"  parties,  like 
the  Populists.  The  striking  fact  is  shown  by  these  tables 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  received  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
popular  vote  in  1892  than  had  been  cast  for  any  candidate 
of  his  party  since  1872.  There  was,  therefore,  no  such 
popular  uprising  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  Clevelandism  as 
the  Democratic  press  have  been  so  fond  of  descanting  upon. 
The  election  of  Cleveland  was  due  to  defections  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Republicans.  The  Populists  drew  from  both 
parties,  but  less  from  the  Democrats  than  from  the  Repub- 
licans. The  Democratic  popular  vote  fell  off  from  1884  to 
1S92  about  three  per  cent.,  while  the  Republican  popular 
vote  in  the  same  time  fell  off  about  five  per  cent.  This  will 
show  how  close  a  margin  there  was  in  the  election  of  1S92. 
The  Republican  defeat  was  caused  by  the  large  Populist 
vote.  But  the  last  two  years  have  been  unfortunate  ones 
for  the  Populists  as  a  party.  In  three  States,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, and  Oregon,  they  elected  governors — Llewelling, 
Waite,  and  Pennoyer,  respectively — of  whom  they  are 
heartily  ashamed.  In  two  of  these  States— Kansas  and 
Cplorado — there  have  been  riots  caused  by  the  actions  of 
the  Populist  governors,  and  the  shameful  spectacle  has  been 
presented  of  troops  attacking  public  buildings  under  the 
orders  of  these  Populist  governors.  In  Kansas,  it  was  the 
State-house  which  was  the  centre  of  military  operations,  and 
in  Colorado  it  was  the  Denver  City  Hall.  The  people  of 
these  States,  whether  Populists  or  not,  are  so  disgusted  with 
the  misrule  of  these  accidental  governors,  that  the  Populists, 
as  a  party,  may  be  considered  moribund.  The  next  elec- 
tion will  be  fought  out  principally  between  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  parties.  At  the  Presidential  election  of 
1S92  there  was  a  difference  of  only  3.14  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote  in  favor  of  the  Democrats.  With  the  partial 
wiping  out  of  the  "  side-show  "  parties,  and  with  the  signifi- 
cant Republican  victories  in  recent  elections  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  other  States,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  a  Waterloo  for  the  Democracy  next  No- 
vember. 

What  seems  mainly  to  have  angered  the  Examiner  in  Mr. 
Carter's  article  is  his  remark  that  "  decreased  exports  and 
increased  imports,  closed  factories  and  open  soup-houses, 
New  England  idle  and  old  England  active,  cheap  things  and 
no  chance  to  earn  a  dollar  to  buy  them,"  are  conducing  to 
Republican  success.  Concerning  this,  the  Examiner  says  : 
"  The  mechanical  conditions  governing  the  production  of  magazines 
are  hard  on  statesmen  who  wish  to  illustrate  their  arguments  with  ref- 
erences to  current  history.  Before  the  magazine  is  printed  the  argu- 
ment is  out  of  date.  When  Mr.  Carter  wrote  he  found  his  crowning 
reason  for  future  Republican  success  in  closed  factories,  etc.  The  peo- 
ple who  read  his  plaint  look  about  them  and  find  our  exports  exceed- 
ing our  imports  in  unprecedented  proportion,  the  factories  open  and 
the  soup-houses  closed,  New  England  working  night  and  day." 

The  mechanical  conditions  governing  the  production  of 
daily  newspapers  are  hard  on  editors  who  wish  to  illustrate 
their  arguments  with  references  to  current  history.  The 
people  who  read  this  article  in  the  Examiner  found  immedi- 
ately beside  it,  in  the  next  column,  another  editorial,  which 


Gangloff,  French,  Wassmufh,  Doran,  Boyd,  and  O'Don- 
nell. 

The  Irish  societies  of  Brooklyn  have  issued  a  pronuncia- 
mento,  in  which  they  say  : 

"The  request  of  ten  thousand  Irish. American  citizens  to  Mayor 
Schieren  to  fly  the  green  Bag  on  the  City  Hall  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
having  been  refused,  we  regard  this  as  a  direct  insult  to  every  Irishman 
in  this  city.  We,  the  Irish-American  citizens,  shall  consider  it  a  point 
of  future  duty  to  our  people  to  resent  the  insult  in  every  manner  not  in 
conflict  with  manhood,  justice,  and  honor.  On  behalf  of  the  Irish 
organizations,  we  are,  Myles  F.  McPartiand,  president,  James  O'Don- 
nell,  secretary." 

Is  there  any  other  country  in  the  world  where  foreigners 
could  threaten  a  public  official  for  refusing  to  fly  their  flag  on 
a  public  building? 

In  New  York,  as  we  have  said,  the  Irish  flag  was  flown, 
but  nothing  American  is  to  be  expected  of  New  York. 
There  were  some  evidences  of  feeling,  however.  A  number 
of  letters  reached  Acting  Mayor  McClellan  (Mayor  Gilroy 
was  absent),  denouncing  the  proposed  proceeding.  The 
Italian  National  Society  complained  that  the  mayor  had  re- 
fused to  fly  the  Italian  flag  on  the  anniversary  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy.  Some  German  societies  asked  that  if  the 
Irish  be  allowed  to  fly  their  flag  over  the  City  Hall  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  they  should  be  allowed  to  fly  the  German  flag 
in  the  same  place  on  "  Pfingst  Monday."  Grammar  School 
No.  55  sent  a  committee  of  four  boys  who  waited  on  the 
acting  mayor,  and  their  spokesman  said  :  "We  appear  here 
as  representatives  of  the  public  schools,  and  we  protest 
against  any  flag  being  raised  over  the  City  Hall,  except  the 
American  flag."  To  this,  Acting  Mayor  McClellan  made  a 
nice  little  speech,  talking  about  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the 
rebellion  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  winding  up  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  I  must  refuse  to  grant  your  petition.  The  Irish 
flag  will  be  displayed  on  the  City  Hall  to-morrow." 

And  so  it  was.  But  the  seed  had  been  sown.  And  two 
days  afterward,  one  thousand  public-school  children  sent  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  asking  them  to  pass 
a  law  "forbidding  any  flag  but  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  be  raised  over  the  public  buildings  of  the  city 
of  New  York." 

Why  should  not  such  a  law  be  passed  ?  What  business 
has  the  Irish  flag,  or  any  other  foreign  flag,  upon  the  public 
buildings  of  any  American  city  ?  Is  not  the  American  flag 
good  enough  for  these  semi-foreign  citizens  ?  It  is  good 
enough  for  those  of  us  who  were  born  here.  If  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  them,  they  had  better  get  out 


Mr.   Thomas   H.    Carter,   chairman   of   the   Republican 
National  Committee,  has  an  article  in  one  of  the  April  re- 


"  The  question  of  the  treatment  of  men  out  of  employment  has 
reached  an  importance  that  has  never  before  been  known  in  the  United 
States.  The  commercial  distress  of  last  year  threw  millions  of  persons 
out  of  work,  and  swelled  the  vagrant  class  beyond  all  bounds.  The 
organized  private  charities  are  doing  much  to  relieve  distress  and  sup- 
press imposition." 

This  unconscious  "parallel  passage,"  this  accidental  juxta- 
position of  the  "make-up,"  gives  a  most  ludicrous  effect  to 
the  Examiner's  rosy  picture,  in  the  first  column,  of  a  "  re- 
vival of  industry." 

Since  the  seventeenth  of  March,  the  Argonaut  has  had  its 
exchanges  carefully  scanned  in  order  to  see  what  success 
attended  the  efforts  to  fly  the  Irish  flag  on  American  public 
buildings  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  We  are  gratified  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  results  were  very  meagre.  The  only  large 
city  where  it  was  done  was  New  York,  and  that  Tammany- 
ridden,  slum-governed,  Irish-ruled  city  can  not  be  called 
American. 

In  Brooklyn,  Mayor  Schieren  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
Irish  flag  off  the  City  Hall.  He  was  threatened  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  other  Irish  societies,  but 
he  remained  firm.  The  Kings  County  board  of  supervisors 
attempted  to  over-rule  him,  but  failed.  The  names  of  those 
supervisors  who  voted  to  fly  the  Irish  flag  are  significant. 
They  are  as  follows :  Conley,  McKeoun,  Carey,  Judge, 
Reeves,    Linde,  Shaw,  Donohue,  Mahon,  Murtagh,  Juengst, 


Since  the  election  of  Galusha  A.  Grow  to  Congress  by  a 
majority  of  188,000  Republican  votes,  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable quiescence  among  the  Democratic  politicians  of 
Pennsylvania.  Not  a  Democratic  candidate  has  yet  been 
heard  from.  No  "  gentleman  has  been  mentioned  "  for  the 
office  of  governor,  or  any  other  office,  although  Patterson, 
the  present  Democratic  governor,  was  elected  by  16,000 
majority.  No  patriotic  and  unselfish  Democrat  has  "  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  friends."  There  is  a  sneaking 
idea  permeating  the  Democratic  mind  that  it  will  require  a 
large  and  healthy  campaign  fund  to  keep  the  Republican 
majority  from  exceeding  200,000  next  November.  Under 
the  circumstances,  there  is  no  Democratic  Quintus  Curtius 
ready  to  leap  into  the  breach  to  save  the  Keystone  Rome. 

"■'  There  has  been  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Examiner  and  the  Chronicle  as  to  the  rate  of  admission 
to  the  Midwinter  Fair.  The  Examiner  maintains  that 
twenty-five  cents  is  enough ;  the  Chronicle  declares  that  a 
twenty-five-cent  fee  would  leave  a  large  deficit  at  the  close  of 
the  fair.  The  Examiner  then  sent  around  reporters,  and  in- 
terviewed some  two  hundred  San  Francisco  business  men, 
all  of  whom,  according  to  its  reporters,  declared  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  reducing  the  admission  fee  to  twenty-five 
cents,  and  believed  that  it  would  increase  the  receipts  of  the 
fair.  The  next  day  the  Chronicle  sent  around  its  reporters 
to  the  two  hundred  critical  and  generous  gentlemen.  The 
reporters  were  armed  with  subscription  blanks,  reciting  that 
inasmuch  as  those  who  signed  believed  in  reducing  the  ad- 
mission fee,  they  subscribed dollars  as  an  indemnity 

fund  in  case  the  reduction  caused  a  deficit. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  San  Franciscans  are  not 
unanimous  on  public  questions,  but  in  this  case  the  accusa- 
tion fell  to  the  ground.  Although  it  was  pointed  out  to  the 
two  hundred  critical  and  generous  gentlemen  that  they  would 
not  be  responsible  for  a  cent  if  their  own  predictions  were  car- 
ried out — to  wit,  that  the  reduction  would  largely  increase  the 
receipts  of  the  fair — they  refused  to  believe  in  their  own  pre- 
dictions— at  least  to  the  extent  of  backing  them  up  with  coin. 
For  the  first  time  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco  were 
unanimous.  The  way  in  which  the  entire  two  hundred  flew 
to  timber  when  the  blanks  were  presented  to  them  was  as  in- 
structive as  it  was  extraordinary. 

In  newspaper  slang,  the  Chronicle  seems  to  have  rather  a 
"  horse  "  on  the  Examiner. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  2,  1894. 


THE    HEART    OF    A    MAID. 

How  Sefiorita  Cleofas  Proved  that  a  Woman  Need  not  be  a  Coward. 


The  long  overland  train  for  the  West  had  pulled  out  of 
Grants  and  was  snorting  up  the  grade,  leaving  behind  round 
masses  of  black  vapor  in  the  air,  like  visible  breaths  of  the 
panting  engine.  In  the  lighted  Pullman  could  be  seen,  as  in 
a  mist,  the  soft,  delicate  faces  of  two  young  women — such 
young  women  as  come  out  from  the  towns  of  New  England 
to  the  pueblo  to  teach  the  little  brown  wards  of  a  paternal 
government. 

The  "gang" — the  vaqueros  on  their  way  to  the  "round- 
up" beyond  San  Rafael  —  stared  at  them  as  men  do  at 
women  in  a  comparatively  womanless  country,  with  a  kind 
of  open,  innocent,  decent  yearning  that  is  half-pathetic,  half- 
absurd. 

Then  they  went  back  to  "the  store"  and  strung  them- 
selves along  the  porch  on  the  piles  of  sheep-pelts,  smoking 
and  swearing  amiably,  and  watching  the  day  die  against  the 
white  cliffs  of  El  Gallo.  And  then  they  missed  Longley. 
"  Appolyer,"  as  they  called  him  in  tender  scorn  of  his  young 
beauty. 

"  Where's  the  cuss  ?"  asked  Dick  Hart 

"  Hoofed  it  down  the  track  efter  them  gurls,"  suggested 
Hank,  ironically. 

Then  Roberts,  who  had  seen  "  white  times,"  sent  out  a 
yell  that  cut  the  crisp  air  like  an  arrow. 

"Appolyer,  approach  !" 

He  was  answered  by  a  grunt,  and  Longley's  legs  ap- 
peared, leaping  up  the  steps  of  the  portal,  and  followed  as 
usual  by  a  dog  or  two,  previously  kicked  out  of  the  way  by 
somebody,  but  now  showing  a  sneaking  security  under 
Longley's  lee.  Appolyer  spread  himself  down  the  steps, 
his  blonde,  sun-burned  head  making  a  pale  shadow  against 
the  adobe  wall.  For  a  while  there  was  simply  silence  and 
acrid  smoke.  Then  Longley,  whose  boyish  thinkings  were 
aptest  to  lead  to  speech,  said  contemplatively  : 

"Say,  them  wuz  nice  gurls — end  they  hev  sand,  too. 
These  here  Spanish  gurls  ain't  got  none.  They're  all-fired 
cute  Jnd  just  as  soft  end  gentle  as  a  doe — but  I  don't  believe 
they've  got  any  grit  in  'em,  'thout  it's  'bout  some  fellar  they 
get  gone  on.  I  reckon  they'd  fight  then,  'cause  'bout  that, 
womin  folks  are  purt'  nigh  alike  everywhar." 

Longley,  who  had  been  filling  his  pipe  as  he  spoke,  be- 
gan to  pull  steadily,  fixing  his  whole  mind  on  a  complex 
series  of  rings  that  curled,  and  writhed,  and  wavered  off  into 
the  pure  darkness  of  the  New  Mexican  night. 

Beyond  the  duty  of  adding  an  original  oath  to  the  classic 
store,  "the  gang"  rather  eschewed  conversation  ;  but 
Longley  had  only  been  in  camp  about  six  weeks,  and  was 
still  in  that  platitudinizing  stage  that  precedes  actual  knowl- 
edge. "The  gang"  put  up  with  it  because  they  liked  him, 
and  because,  as  Hank  said  : 

"Ef  he  is  a  calf,  he  ain't  no  maverick.  He's  got  our 
brand." 

Appolyer  himself  said  later :  "Ef  a  man's  got  sense 
he  gets  to  holdin'  onto  hisself,  'cause  ef  he  stays  a  fool  he 
hcz  to  leave  the  country." 

And  as  Longley  lounged  there,  outlined  now  by  the 
blurred  light  of  the  dingy  lamp  just  lighted  in  the  store,  big 
and  bovine,  blue  of  eye  and  yellow  of  hair,  he  looked  no 
fool,  but  what  he  shortly  became,  a  Compeller  of  Hearts  and 
of  Cattle. 

All  the  gang  envied  him,  affectionately  or  sourly  as  their 
luck  ran,  even  to  Dick  Hart,  who  had  rich  relatives  and  a 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

But  the  gods — who  have  jurisdiction  even  in  New  Mexico 
— had  a  well-barbed  arrow  pointed  Appolyer's  way,  and 
away  over  at  San  Miguel  were  preparing  a  little  "  experi- 
ence" for  him,  which,  like  all  such  things  properly  digested, 
led  to  the  curtailment  of  opinion  and  amplification  of 
vision. 


It  was  the  blackest  kind  of  a  night  at  San  Miguel,  but  so 
clear  that  the  stars  shone  like  tiny  points  of  cold  fire,  too  far 
for  light.  The  cluster  of  adobes  that,  grouped  around  a 
central  larger  one,  made  the  ranch  of  San  Miguel,  were 
mere  brown  blots.  Here  and  there  a  dully  lighted  window 
showed  where  some  belated  task  was  being  finished  or  some 
young  mother  watched  her  first-born's  unknowing  slumber. 
But  the  family,  from  Don  Vicente  of  heroic  history  to  the 
lowest  of  the  fond  and  faithful  house-servants,  were  gathered 
in  the  large  house,  overflowing  the  hall  and  kitchen  and 
stamping  and  laughing  in  the  long  portal,  barred  by  lines  of 
light  from  window  and  open  doors. 

"The  gang,"  just  finishing  the  fall  driving  at  old  man 
Baca's,  were  there,  too,  the  shyest  and  most  exuberant  of 
the  party.  So  pervaded  was  the  little  placita  with  their  long 
legs,  flapping  sombreros,  shoving  shoulders,  and  shrill  voices, 
that  the  clatter  reached  the  ears  of  old  Wodan,  deaf  to  all 
but  Don  Vicente's  voice  these  many  years.  At  least,  the 
mastiff  growled  and  moved  from  his  warm  corner,  showing 
a  great  toothless  grin  of  discontent.  The  tough  old  hens, 
perched  along  the  warm  wall  of  the  kitchen,  clucked  pro- 
testingly,  and  a  litter  of  very  misguided  kittens  forsook  the 
safe  shelter  of  the  round  oven  and  scuttled  off  crazily.  One, 
having  mistaken  Longley's  leg  for  a  better  shelter,  it  was  he 
who  was  allowed  to  help  Miss  Cleofas  gather  them  up  again. 
He  encompassed  the  entire  family  in  one  fist,  tenderly 
enough,  and  restored  them  to  an  indifferent  mother  under 
the  soft,  directing  gaze  of  this,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
prolific  house  of  Ortiz. 

A  slender  little  thing  she  was,  too,  with  great  black  eyes 
shining  under  a  demure  forehead  ;  the  creamy  amber  of  her 
skin  overcoming  the  pallor  of  childhood  ;  the  thin  cheek 
just  rounding  into  a  perfect  oval.  But  the  soul  of  her 
soldier  father  was  aiive  in  her,  and  many  complex  problems 
of  the  busy  life  of  the  tiny  town  were  settled  according  to 
her  wish  and  will — softly  and  all  sweetly,  too,  for  Cleofas 
.v.uni-hearted  as  well  as  quick-witted.      And  so  it  hap- 


pened that  when  the  best  of  everything  had  been  given  up  to 
the  guests,  and  there  was  still  more  room  needed,  it  was 
Cleofas  who  decided  to  make  her  simple  and  brief  bed  in  a 
large  deserted  room  some  few  yards  away  in  the  open. 

"  It  is  I,  certainly,  that  will  go,  and  Rosita  shall  care  for 
the  madre.  Juan  shall  build  me  a  little  fire  of  ten  sticks, 
and  before  it  is  out,  pouf  !  there  is  the  sun  coming  in." 

Brushing  the  withered  cheek  of  the  madre  with  her  soft 
lips,  the  girl  ran  out  into  the  star-lit  autumn  darkness,  her 
cousin  Juan  following  with  skins  and  blankets  for  the  bed, 
which  was  stretched  in  a  corner  behind  the  triangular  fire- 
place. 

High  up  in  the  thick  adobe  wall,  a  small  square  hole  ad- 
mitted the  air,  and  the  heavy  door  swung  on  grating 
hinges.  Juan,  whose  jealous  eyes  had  followed  every  glance 
and  motion  of  "  Senor  Longley,"  since  his  arrival,  knelt  on 
the  floor  adjusting  the  sticks  of  wood  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
raised  fire-place  and  the  customs  of  the  country  demanded — 
on  one  end. 

He  did  not  speak,  and  Cleofas  watched  him  as  silently,  a 
sparkle  of  coquetry  in  her  eyes,  already  heavy  with  sleep. 

"  Good-night,  cousin,"  said  Juan,  in  the  careful  English 
he  affected  since  coming  from  school. 

The  girl  nodded,  and  the  young  man  stepped  over  the  sill. 
Then  he  turned  sullenly. 

"  Senor  Longley  have  love  for  you.  He  says  Spanish  girl 
nice,  but  coward.     Cuidado  /  " 

Cleofas  sprang  from  her  seat  on  the  hearth  like  an  arrow 
from  a  tense  string.     Her  eyes  shone  with  anger  and  fun. 

"  Cuidado  thou  ! "  she  cried,  and  swung  the  door  to  with  a 
crash,  forgetting  even  to  push  home  the  rude  bolt  of  buck- 
skin and  wood.  Folding  her  reboso  tightly  under  her  chin, 
she  crept  under  the  blankets,  and  the  flames  as  they  danced 
revealed  only  a  formless  shadow,  from  which  came  the  soft, 
regular  breaths  of  sound  sleep.  Suddenly  Cleofas  awoke. 
Her  cheek  flushed  again  at  the  memory  of  Juan's  speech. 

"  No  grit.  That  is  the  queer  word  the  Senor  Longley 
have  use."  Cleofas  smiled  again  and  murmured  as  she  rolled 
over  on  her  side  for  a  fresh  nap  :  "  And  yet  it  is  I  who  will 
grind  him." 

The  girl  had  not  slept  long  ;  but  they  had  danced  late,  and 
already  a  pale  morning  was  abroad.  Suddenly  there  came  a 
slight  scratching  at  the  door.  The  girl  sat  up  in  the  shadow 
listening  for  a  moment,  and  then  lay  back  again  sleepily.  It 
was  some  wandering  horse  or  sheep  rubbing  stealthily  along 
the  wall.  Then  Cleofas  remembered  the  unbolted  door. 
As  she  rose  to  bolt  it,  it  swung  open  cautiously  and  a  head 
was  thrust  in — a  hideous,  shaved  head,  set  on  a  thick,  fat 
neck.  On  the  hard,  cruel  line  of  the  lower  jaw  there  was 
the  white  cicatrix  of  a  wound,  which  drew  up  the  lip  with  a 
sneering  twist.  To  sink  down  in  a  crouching,  limp  heap 
and  throw  her  reboso  over  her  face  was  the  girl's  instinctive 
act.  Through  its  folds  she  watched  breathlessly.  It  was 
Cuyas,  the  murderer,  who  had  beaten  his  wife  to  death  in  a 
rage.  Cleofas  had  seen  him  pass  through  the  streets  of 
Albuqurque  on  his  way  to  prison.  He  had  escaped  from 
Santa  Fe"  and  come  over  the  mountains  in  desperate  flight. 

The  convict,  fearing  only  an  enemy  from  without,  closed 
and  bolted  the  door,  and,  without  a  glance  toward  the 
dusky  corner  where  Cleofas  was  flattened  against  the  floor, 
threw  himself  heavily  down  in  front  of  the  dead  fire.  The 
chain  still  fastened  to  one  wrist  clanked  sharply,  and  the 
man  jerked  at  it  savagely,  with  an  oath. 

Even  in  the  deadly  fear  that  made  her  skin  prickle  like  a 
thousand  fiery  needles  and  her  limbs  feel  lead-like,  Cleofas 
was  an  Ortiz  still. 

"  I  will  not  die  like  a  miserable  sheep,"  thought  she  ; 
"  nor  will  I  kneel  and  beg  for  mercy  as  the  little  wife  did, 
and  vainly.  No,  I  shall  say  :  '  Murder  me  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  coward  ;  and  may  thy  wretched  soul  burn  in  hell  for- 
ever.' " 

But  the  convict's  head  had  rolled  heavily  on  to  his  breast, 
and  he  slept,  his  breath  coming  in  long  waves  of  exhaus- 
tion. Hope  grew  in  the  heart  of  the  motionless  spectator  in 
the  corner. 

"  Holy  Mother,"  she  prayed,  "keep  me  as  a  mouse.  Let 
me  live  as  if  I  lived  not,  and  save  me  for  the  little  madras 
sake." 

An  hour  rolled  on.  Through  the  window  the  day  was 
broadening.     Cleofas  was  stiff,  was  cold,  was  impatient. 

"  He  will  sleep  on  and  on,  like  the  pig  and  wolf  that  he  is," 
she  thought,  indignantly,  "and  I  must  wait  his  pleasure  to 
be  killed  and  eaten.  Or  he  will  wake  and  go  far  away  and  be 
free — he,  the  wicked  one.     It  shall  not  be.     Dear  Jesu,  help." 

With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  convict,  the  girl 
began  to  fold  back  her  reboso  and  the  twisted  blankets. 
When  her  limbs  were  free,  with  one  quick,  silent  effort,  she 
stood  upright.  Never  once  removing  her  gaze,  she  followed 
the  shadow  of  the  wall,  groping  cat-like,  her  very  breath 
suspended  to  the  faintest  flutter  of  her  throat. 

She  has  reached  the  door,  and  still  the  murderer  sleeps. 
But,  at  the  slight  noise  of  the  slipping  bolt,  he  stirs  and  turns. 
With  a  stifled  cry,  the  girl  throws  up  one  slender  arm  to  hide 
her  eyes  from  the  dreadful  death  she  believes  so  near.  An 
instant's  silence  follows.  Fatigue  and  sleep  weigh  on  the 
man,  body  and  spirit.  Cleofas  throws  herself  against  the 
door,  it  swings  out  with  her  into  freedom. 

Appolyer  Longley's  dreams  had  been  full  of  enchanting 
visions  of  coquettish  girls  appearing  under  different  forms, 
but  all  bearing  the  name  of  Cleofas.  So  restless  was  he  in 
consequence  that  he  had  risen  early  to  try  the  famous  counter- 
irritant  of  the  chase. 

To  have  the  real  Cleofas  run  into  his  arms,  to  have  her 
point  gaspingly  to  a  fleeing  figure  a  few  yards  away,  and  to 
bring  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  were  all  parts  of  a  lively  and 
interesting  moment. 

His  voice  rang  out  with  pleasant  firmness  : 

11  Hold  on,  pard." 

The  man  ran  on.  A  little  spirt  of  opal  smoke  rose  on  the 
air,  and  the  figure  became  a  crumpled  brown  bundle  on  the 
brown  earth. 

"  I'll  go  bring  him  in,  Miss  Cleofas,"  said  Longley,  cheer- 


fully, and  then  he  caught  the  girl  about  the  waist  and  car- 
ried her  tenderly  into  the  house.  Forthwith  Cleofas's  speech 
had  failed,  and  her  eyes  shone  darkly  in  a  face  as  white  as 
milk. 


It  was  thirty  amply  surveyed  miles  from  the  sheep-shear- 
ing at  Grant's  to  San  Miguel,  but  Longley's  tough  little 
Navajo  pony  "  couldn't  sleep  nowhere  else  "  but  in  the  all 
out-doors  corral  of  Don  Vicente.  At  least,  so  his  master 
said.  But  this  Saturday  night  the  shearing  was  finished. 
The  last  scared,  homely,  jagged  little  sheep  had  escaped  the 
shearers,  and  was  huddled  under  the  lee  of  the  mesa,  for 
when  the  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  he  for- 
gets New  Mexico,  and  the  top  of  Mount  Taylor  supplies  an 
icy  variety. 

The  great  brown  bags  of  fleece  were  tied,  and  marked^ 
and  piled  on  the  platform  for  the  East-bound  freight.  The 
shearers  were  eating  and  drinking  monstrously  about  their 
camp-fire  on  the  malpais,  across  the  Puerco. 

Appolyer  had  a  good  season's  wage  in  his  belt,  but  his 
spirits  were  low  as  he  turned  his  tired  pony  loose  in  the 
corral  at  the  Ortiz  ranch. 

"En  I  said  they  wasn't  gritty,"  he  mutters;  "en  she 
knows  it,  end,  of  course,  she  won't  hev  me.  Laws  !  I  wud- 
dent,  either." 

The  door  opens  and  Cleofas  comes  out. 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  Senor  Tawm,"  she  cries,  not  very  loudly  ; 
"it  is  very  nice  luck  for  you  to  be  here.     It  is  a.  fiesta." 

"Hullo,  is  thet  so?  What  for?"  stammers  Tom,  who 
has  never  been  called  Tawm  before. 

"My  cousin,  Luz,  she  marrying  Juan,"  said  Cleofas,  look- 
ing down. 

"  A  wedding  !     Oh,  Lord  !  "  groaned  Longley. 

"  You  just  like  Spanish  girl,  Senbr  Tawm  ?     No  grit,  no  ?  " 

Longley  turned  his  head  sharply.  There  was  the  dawn  of 
a  great  hope  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  Cleofas,  darlin',"  his  voice  cracked  and  broke. 

"You  not  ask  me  marrying  you?"  whispered  Cleofas. 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  discussion,  in  after  years,  where 
the  courage  of  Cleofas  came  in,  but  Appolyer  Longley  never 
had  any  doubts.  DOROTHEA  Lummis. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1894. 


THREE    NEW    POEMS. 

Race. 

Leave  rae,  here,  those  looks  of  yours! 

All  those  pretty  airs  and  lures : 

Flush  of  cheek,  and  flash  of  eye  ; 

Your  lips'  smile  and  their  deep  dye; 

Gleam  of  the  white  teeth  within  ; 

Dimple  of  the  cloven  chin  ; 

All  the  sunshine  that  you  wear 

In  the  summer  of  your  hair ; 

All  the  morning  of  your  face  ; 

All  your  figure's  wilding  grace  ; 

The  flower-pose  of  your  head,  the  light 

Flutter  of  your  footsteps'  flight : 

I  own  all,  and  that  glad  heart 

I  must  claim  ere  you  depart. 

Go,  yet  go  not  unconsoled  1 
Some  time,  after  you  are  old, 
You  shall  come,  and  I  will  take 
From  your  brow  the  sullen  ache, 
From  your  eyes  the  twilight  gaze 
Darkening  upon  winter  days, 
From  your  feet  their  palsy  pace, 
And  the  wrinkles  from  your  face, 
From  your  locks  the  snow  ;  the  droop 
Of  your  head,  your  worn  frame's  stoop, 
And  that  withered  smile  within 
The  kissing  of  the  nose  and  chin  : 
I  owe  all,  and  that  sad  heart 
I  will  claim  ere  you  depart. 

I  am  Race,  and  both  are  mine, 
Mortal  Age  and  Youth  divine : 
Mine  to  grant,  but  not  in  fee  ; 
Both  again  revert  to  me 
From  each  that  lives,  that  I  may  give 
Unto  each  that  vet  shall  live. 

—  IV.  D.  Howells  in  April  Harper's. 

Mors  Benefica. 

Give  me  to  die  unwitting  of  the  day. 
And  stricken  in  Life's  brave  heal,  with  senses  clear : 
Not  swathed  and  couched  until  the  lines  appear 

Of  Death's  wan  mask  upon  this  withering  clay, 

But  as  that  old  man  eloquent  made  way 
From  Earth,  a  nation's  conclave  hushed  anear  ; 
Or  as  the  chief  whose  fates,  that  he  may  hear 

The  victory,  one  glorious  moment  stay. 

Or,  if  not  thus,  then  with  no  cry  in  vain. 
No  ministrant  beside  to  wafd  and  weep, 

Hand  upon  helm  I  would  my  quittance  gain 
In  some  wild  turmoil  of  the  waters  deep, 
And  sink  content  into  a  dreamless  sleep 

(Spared  grave  and  shroud)  balow  the  ancient  main. 
— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  in  April  Century. 

Ellen  Terry  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
As  there  she  lives  and  moves  upon  the  scene, 

So  lived  and  moved  this  radiant  womanhood 

In  Shakespeare's  vision  ;  in  such  wise  she  stood 
Smiling  upon  Bassanio  ;  such  her  mien 
When  pity  dimmed  her  eyelids'  golden  sheen, 

Hearing  Antonio's  story,  and  the  blood 

Paled  on  her  cheek,  and  all  her  lightsome  mood 
Was  gone.    This  shape  in  Shakespeare's  thought  has  been  I 
Thus  dreamt  he  of  her  in  gray  London  town  ; 

Such  were  her  eyes  ;  on  such  gold-colored  hair, 
The  grave  young  judge's  velvet  cap  was  set ; 
So  stood  she  lovely  in  her  crimson  gown  1 

Mine  were  a  happy  cast,  could  I  but  snare 
Her  beauty  in  a  sonnet's  fragile  net  I 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  April  Century. 


"St.  Patrick  never  was  a  Romanist,"  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Woolston,  pastor  of  the  East  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
declared  in  his  sermon  the  day  after  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
"  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  plain  Protestant  reformer. 
He  did  not  believe  in  purgatory.  He  believed  in  repentance 
before  baptism,  and  was  baptized  by  immersion,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  eleven  thousand  were  baptized  in  one  day.  He  was 
the  John  the  Baptist  of  Ireland,  the  Spurgeon  of  his  day,  a 
stout  Protestant,  and  a  Christian  hero." 


April  2,  1894. 
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THE    ANARCHISTS    IN    LONDON. 


An  Attempt  to  Blow  Up  the  Greenwich  Observatory— Bourdio,  the 

Anarchist    who    was    Killed  —  The    Raid    on    the 

Club  Autonomie. 

The  British  public  is  rejoicing  in  the  cleverness  of  its 
police  as  it  has  never  had  occasion  to  rejoice  for  like  reason 
before.  Inspector  Buckett  has  always  been  a  figure  that  the 
readers  of  Dickens's  novels  admired  as  one  admires  a  fairy 
prince,  and  we  have  even  sometimes  hoped  that  that  super- 
naturally  astute  individual  might,  at  some  future  time,  be 
realized  in  the  flesh  ;  but  the  "bobby"  whose  functions  are 
to  make  suspicious  loiterers  move  on,  and  to  perform,  with 
such  facetiousness  as  his  wit  permits,  the  functions  of  an 
ambulant  directory — the  "  bobby  "  has  not  attained  as  yet  to 
that  ideal.  And,  as  a  consequence  of  national  jealousy,  the 
sneers  of  the  French  detectives  at  the  inability  of  the  Lon- 
don police  to  run  down  the  infamous  Jack  the  Ripper  have 
been  to  Englishmen  as  salt  poured  on  a  raw  wound.  But  the 
raid  on  the  Club  Autonomie  was  a  really  clever  piece  of 
work,  and  London  rejoices  in  it  as  if  Paris  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  trick  known  as  "the  mouse-trap." 

It  was  the  death  of  the  anarchist,  Martial  Bourdin,  that 
gave  the  London  police  this  opportunity  to  distinguish  it- 
self. Young  Bourdin — he  was  only  between  twenty-six  and 
twenty-seven  years  of  age — was  a  French  tailor,  born  in 
Tours,  who  had  spent  some  years  in  America  and  had 
been  in  London  for  four  months  past.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed by  his  brother,  Henri  Bourdin,  a  small  tailor  in 
Great  Titchfield  Street  who  did  piece-work  for  the  great 
shops  of  Oxford  Street,  and  had  earned  something  like 
eleven  dollars  a  week  when  work  was  plenty.  But  work 
had  been  slack,  his  brother  could  employ  him  no  longer, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  out  of  funds  just  before  the  fate- 
ful Thursday,  February  15th. 

On  that  day  he  had  dined  at  a  cafe  which  he  frequented, 
in  Great  Litchfield  Street,  and  had  aftenvard  been  seen  to 
speak  to  a  man  in  Hanover  Square  and  thence  go  to  Charing 
Cross,  where  he  took  a  tram  to  Greenwich.  Arrived  at  the 
latter  place,  he  had  proceeded  to  the  park  in  which  stands 
the  Royal  Observatory,  and,  it  being  then  dusk,  was  pro- 
ceeding up  the  hill  toward  the  observatory  when  the  explosion 
took  place  that  ended  his  life. 

From  the  evidence  given  at  the  coroner's  jury — which,  by 
the  way,  found  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se,  or  suicide — it  was  de- 
veloped that  Bourdin  had  about'  him  a  bomb.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  he  intended  it  for  the  destruction  of 
some  building  in  Paris,  having  been  provided  with  funds  to 
that  end  by  the  man  he  met  in  Hanover  Square,  but  had 
been  turned  from  his  course  by  fear  of  the  police,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  panic,  had  pitched  upon  Greenwich  as  a  tem- 
porary destination.  But  it  seems  probable,  since  he  be- 
longed to  the  Individual  Action  Section  of  the  anarchists — 
whose  work  of  destruction  is  planned  and  executed  by  the 
individual,  quite  independently  of  any  accomplice,  thus 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  betrayal — that  Bourdin's  original 
intention  was  against  the  observatory.  In  any  case,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  he  had  poured  over  some  cotton  in  the 
bomb  the  sulphuric  acid,  which,  on  seeping  through  to  the 
chemicals  inside,  would  explode  the  bomb,  and  had  then  re- 
stored to  his  pocket  the  vial  from  which  he  took  the  acid. 
But  the  acid  had  worked  more  quickly  than  he  calculated, 
and  the  bomb  had  exploded  while  he  was  still  some  forty- 
five  yards  from  the  observatory.  His  wounds  were  some- 
thing frightful,  extending  from  his  knees  to  his  chin.  There 
were  great,  gaping  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  his 
thighs  were  terribly  torn,  and  his  left  hand,  in  which  he  had 
evidently  held  the  bomb,  was  blown  completely  away. 
Pieces  of  flesh  and  sinew,  all,  strangely  enough,  blown  in 
the  same  direction,  were  found  next  day  strewn  in  a  line  that 
culminated,  at  a  distance  of  forty-five  yards,  in  two  knuckles 
of  the  missing  hand.  He  was  removed  immediately  to  the 
Seamen's  Hospital,  and  died  ten  minutes  after  reaching 
there,  having  been  unconscious  all  the  time,  except  as  he 
was  being  put  to  bed,  when  he  said  :  "  I  am  very  cold." 

In  the  pockets  of  the  dead  anarchist  were  found  nearly 
twenty  pounds  sterling  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  a  ball 
ticket,  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  explosives,  and  his 
card  of  membership  to  the  Club  Autonomie,  which  was 
raided  by  Chief  Inspector  Melville  that  evening. 

The  Club  Autonomie,  which  is  in  Windmill  Street,  just 
off  Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  which  district  are  gathered 
the  Germans,  French,  Poles,  and  other  foreigners  who  con- 
stitute the  anarchists  of  London,  has  been  under  police 
surveillance  for  some  time.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Emile 
Henry,  who  threw  the  bomb  which  demolished  a  cafe"  in 
Paris  recently,  had  been  seen  to  visit  the  club,  an  unusual 
commotion  had  been  observed  there  on  the  following  night, 
and  thereafter  the  attendance  had  notably  fallen  off.  But 
this  night  Chief  Inspector  Melville,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  men,  went  to  Windmill  Street,  gave  the  peculiar 
knock  used  by  the  members,  was  admitted,  and,  seizing  the 
door-keeper,  put  one  of  his  men  in  the  hitter's  place.  The 
building  is  an  ordinary  tenement,  with  a  large  room  down- 
stairs used  as  a  hall.  The  members  already  present  were 
quickly  persuaded  to  accept  arrest  quietly,  and  each  new 
man  as  he  came — and  the  news  of  Bourdin's  death  brought 
out  the  anarchists  to  the  number  of  seventy  or  eighty — 
was  admitted  by  the  officer  at  the  door,  and  told  to 
"  Step  inside,  please."  If  he  resisted,  he  was  helped  none 
too  gently — only  one  or  two  required  to  be  handcuffed — and 
in  the  bar  he  was  met  by  Chief-Inspector  Melville,  who 
greeted  the  man  by  name  as  often  as  not ;  he  was  searched 
for  arms,  and  then  was  conducted  to  the  hall  down- 
stairs, where  he  was  examined  and  his  address  ascertained. 
After  a  while  the  anarchists  noticed  that  the  police  officers 
were  coming  and  going,  and  it  dawned  upon  them  that 
the  police  were  making  domiciliary  visits.  Such  was  the 
case,  and  the  amount  of  documentary  and  other  evidence 
obtained  from  these  visits  and  from  the  Club  Autonomie  it- 


self, which  was  thoroughly  searched,  was  sufficient  to  keep 
the  Home  Office  busy  for  three  days  sorting,  classifying, 
and  examining  it.  What  was  discovered  has  not  been 
made  public  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  important  information 
of  future  plans  was  obtained,  which  has  been  transmitted 
by  the  Foreign  Office  to  various  Continental  governments. 

Bourdin's  funeral  on  Friday  presented  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  police  protecting  anarchists.  When  the 
coffin  was  being  placed  in  the  hearse,  women  and  children 
in  the  crowd  and  at  windows  began  to  hiss  ;  but  when  two 
anarchist  banners  were  unfurled  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, the  male  Briton  awoke  and  proceeded  from  hooting 
to  giving  the  flag-bearers  a  taste  of  real  anarchy.  The 
police  formed  a  cordon  and  cleared  the  street,  and  the 
funeral  procession  set  out  at  a  brisk  trot  for  East  Finchley 
Cemetery.  Here  the  burial  took  place  very  quietly.  One 
enthusiast  attempted  to  make  an  anarchistic  speech  at  the 
grave,  but  he  was  speedily  hustled  out  of  the  cemetery. 

This  episode  has  brought  out  most  forcibly  the  folly  of 
England's  longer  refusing  to  join  the  international  alliance 
of  European  governments  against  the  anarchists,  and  the 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  is  being  roundly  denounced 
for  his  masterly  inaction  in  the  matter.  It  is  all  well  enough 
to  prate  of  an  "enlightened  government"  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  "  the  liberty  of  the  individual,"  but  such  ene- 
mies of  society  as  the  anarchists  deserve  no  more  considera- 
tion than  so  many  mad  dogs.  The  first  bomb — that  thrown 
by  Orsini  at  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  in  February, 
1858 — was  made  in  England," and  it  is  not  till  February, 
1894,  that  the  vipers  to  whom  we  have  given  asylum  have 
turned  against  us.  But  an  accident  most  fortunate  for  us 
has  shown  that  we,  too,  may  be  bitten,  and  it  is  time  we 
crushed  the  adder  beneath  our  heeL  PICCADILLY. 

London,  March  3,  1894. 


PARIS    NOTES. 


Our  Correspondent  writes  of  Loie   Fuller   and  the  Musee  Grevin- 

Otero,  the  Dancer,  and  her  Diamonds— A  Lively 

Night  at  the  Opera  Comique. 


Popularity  means,  nowadays,  an  effigy  at  Grevin's.  This 
is  the  modern  French  Pantheon.  The  test  of  success  for 
the  politician,  diplomatist,  and  soldier,  for  the  author, 
artist,  and  actor,  is  to  be  included  in  this  gallery  of  illustra- 
tions. 

With  French  people  charity  generally  begins  at  home,  and 
not  one  out  of  ten  of  the  figures  herein  exhibited  are  what 
Frenchmen  would  call  a  "foreigner."  True,  a  galaxy  of 
European  sovereigns  occupies  one  side  of  the  wall.  These 
are  the  pieces  de  resistance;  but  the  centre  is  devoted  to  in- 
dividuals on  whom  present  interest  is  specially  centred,  and 
for  an  alien  to  find  a  place  there  is  an  unusual  bit  of  good 
luck,  and  is  undeniable  proof  of  their  having  attained  popu- 
larity in  Paris. 

Considering  all  things,  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  fascinating  Loie  Fuller  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  wax,  and  that  a  central  position  had  been  chosen 
for  her  at  the  Muse'e  Grevin.  I  immediately  remembered  that 
I  had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  M.  Bernshamm — the 
artist  who  makes  the  models  for  the  wax  figures — and  be- 
took myself  to  his  studio,  where,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I 
happened  to  fall  on  no  less  a  person  than  Loie  herself. 

There  are  wax-works  and  wax-works.  Grevin's  as  far 
surpasses  the  famous  Mme.  Tussaud's  as  that  time-honored 
London  gallery  did  all  others.  The  far  greater  merit  of  the 
establishment  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  artistic  portion  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
really  great  artist  like  the  Russian  sculptor,  M.  Bernshamm. 
I  know  no  one  who  so  thoroughly  catches  the  life-like  physi- 
ognomy and  characteristics  of  man  or  woman.  Round 
the  walls  of  his  studio  stand  the  plaster  busts — some  on 
pedestals,  others  on  shelves — of  the  many  personages  whom 
he  has  been  commissioned  to  portray  from  time  to  time — 
upwards  of  a  hundred,  a  motley  throng.  Zola,  Coppee, 
Renan,  Sardou,  Colonel  Cody,  very  conspicuous  in  his 
broad-brimmed  hat,  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  the  handsomest 
man  in  Europe,  they  say,  Yvette  Guilbert,  Carolus  Duran, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  immediately 
recognizable.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  room  several  clay 
models,  some  ready  to  be  cast  in  plaster,  others  as  yet  un- 
finished. _  Among  the  last,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  had  only 
given  him  a  single  sitting  as  yet — Sarah  as  Theodora,  her 
head  thrown  back,  the  heavy  lids  half-closed  over  those 
marvelous  eyes  of  hers.  M.  Bernshamm  excels  in  giving 
expression  to  eyes  of  plaster  or  wax.  But  successful  as  he 
has  so  often  been,  I  do  not  think  he  ever  modeled  a  more 
faithful  likeness  than  tljat  of  Loie  Fuller,  with  her  delicate 
little  retrousse  nose,  her  mouth  so  full  of  expression,  and 
her  laughing  eyes.  There  was  the  girl  before  me,  and  I 
could  judge  of  the  exactitude  of  the  portrait.  She  saw  her- 
self in  it  as  she  is,  and,  like  a  child  who  kisses  its  reflection 
in  a  mirror,  she  pursed  up  a  pair  of  rosy  lips  and  kissed  the 
lips  of  damp  clay,  at  which  we  all  reechoed  her  cheery 
laugh.  The  bust  will  not  only  be  copied  in  wax  for  the 
Muse'e  Grevin — the  sculptor  has  made  studies  of  the  dan- 
cing figure,  too — but  will  likewise  be  copied  in  marble  and 
shown  at  St.  Petersburg  this  spring,  where  M.  Bernshamm 
is  going  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  his  works,  the  Czar  having 
consented  to  lend  for  the  occasion  a  beautiful  statue  of  a 
nymph,  by  the  artist,  which  is  in  his  possession. 

At  Grevin's  we  shall  see  Loie  Fuller  as  she  appears  before 
the  Parisian  public  nightly  at  the  Folies  Bergeres,  with  a 
nimbus  of  light  drapery  shrouding  the  rounded  limbs.  Ah  ! 
that  revolving  drapery,  how  it  has  bothered  the  artists  ! 
How  many  have  tried  it  and  failed.  Their  eyes  rejoice  in 
the  exquisite  harmonies  of  colors,  but  their  brushes  are  un- 
able to  fix  its  ever-varying  chameleon  effects  on  canvas.  The 
man  who  has  been  most  successful  is  one  newly  arrived  in 
the  great  European  metropolis — a  young  Bostonian  artist, 
Louis  Kronberg.      He  has  not  tried  any  complicated  effects, 


just  a  glint  of  pearly  hues  on  the  billowing  gossamer,  but  so 
far  as  it  goes,  the  impression  given  is  pleasing,  and  I  ex- 
pect the  public  to  indorse  this  opinion  when  the  picture  ap- 
pears on  the  walls  of  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
where  it  is  to  be  sent. 

There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  famous  little  American  dancer  than  the 
interest  she  has  excited  in  the  world  of  art  here  and  the  pains 
which  painters  and  sculptors  have  been  at  to  present  her 
faithfully  on  canvas  or  in  plaster.  Lerolle,  the  delineator  of 
mystic  scenes  of  white-robed  figures  grouped  in  weird  land- 
scapes, set  himself  the  task.  After  several  attempts  to  re- 
produce the  whirling  figure  as  it  appears  in  the  fitful  glow  of 
iridescent  coloring,  he  contented  himself  with  an  impression, 
and  has  given  us  a  Loie  transformed  into  a  dryad  ;  the  float- 
ing skirts  float  like  gigantic  rose-petals  about  her  bust,  and 
her  feet  trip  along  a  pathway  checkered  with  shade  and  sun- 
light. 

We  have  a  new  dancer — a  Spaniard — Mile.  Otero  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  she  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  formidable 
rival  to  the  American,  though  she  is  certainly  handsome. 
Her  talent  is  principally  one  of  imitation  ;  there  is  nothing 
new  or  extremely  clever  in  her  posturing.  When  she  ac- 
companies her  dance  with  song,  she  reminds  you  of 
Yvette  Guilbert — a  tame  Yvette  ;  and,  so  far  as  real  dan- 
cing goes,  she  is  far  below  the  rank  of  other  Spanish 
ballerines  we  have  seen,  and  to  mention  her  in  the  same 
breath  with  Carmencita  would  be  rank  heresy.  Yet,  on  the 
first  night  of  her  appearance,  she  had  a  huge  success — 
succes  de  beauti  for  one  thing  and  succes  de  diamants  for 
another.  To  be  applauded  to  the  echo  for  the  sake  of 
your  diamonds  is  a  novel  idea.  The  jewels,  I  grant  you, 
are  splendid.  Public  report  says  that  the  belle  Otero  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  upward  of  a  million  francs  of  gems 
rich  and  rare,  and  she  puts  them  all  on  at  once  !  They  ab- 
solutely blaze — the  solitaires  in  her  ears  glisten  like  stars  of 
first  magnitude,  and  from  throat  to  waist  is  one  brilliant 
sheen  of  diamonds,  with  here  and  there  a  ruby.  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  jeweler's  shops  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
The  fact  that  each  row  of  brilliants,  each  bracelet  and 
brooch,  has  its  little  story  helps  in  the  success.  Those 
who  pride  themselves  on  knowing  all  the  scandals  of  the 
day  will  tell  you  who  purchased  this  or  that  particular  gem. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  point  of  honor  among  Mile. 
Otero's  many  admirers  to  outdo  each  other  on  the  cost- 
liness and  splendor  of  their  gifts  ;  and  there  they  were, 
on  the  first  night  of  her  appearance,  clapping  and  crying 
"Brava!"  from  the  stalls  and  boxes,  all  the  more  de- 
lighted that  they  themselves  had  played  a  part  in  the  show 
perhaps.  It  is  a  queer  world,  and  queer  things  are  enacted 
in  it 

The  lady  is  proud  of  the  number  and  social  importance 
of  her  lovers,  and  is  ready  to  publish  the  account  of  their 
generosities  on  the  house-tops.  La  Otero  comes  to  us  from 
St.  Petersburg  straight,  and,  it  is  whispered,  a  grand  duke 
was  her  traveling  companion  to  the  frontier.  How  far  this 
helped  to  get  her  a  good  engagement,  I  can  not  say. 

Scandal  1  We  have  been  reveling  in  it  this  past  week. 
You  can  not  go  anywhere  without  being  treated  to  fresh 
items  connected  with  the  Jeanne  Harding  scandal.  This 
young  woman  had  a  fancy  to  try  her  chances  on  the  stage 
(she  had  previously,  it  appears,  exercised  a  different  profes- 
sion), having  gone  through  a  course  of  training,  and  being 
backed  by  considerable  influence,  she  managed  to  be  taken 
on  by  M.  Carvalho.  So  when  "Phryn^"  was  revived  at  the 
Ope*ra  Comique,  she  was  cast  for  the  title  part.  In  person, 
Jeanne  Harding  very  fairly  represents  the  irresistible  Greek 
beauty.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  her  a  sudden  and  some- 
what unaccountable  fit  of  morality  had  seized  the  tout  Paris 
des  premieres,  and  instead  of  applauding  her  beauty  and 
ignoring  her  insufficiency  of  voice,  as  they  might  have 
done  at  other  times,  they  hissed  her  lustily,  and  not 
only  hissed,  but  pelted  the  stage  with  vegetables,  vary- 
ing the  missiles  every  now  and  then  with  a  dead  rab- 
bit or  a  salt  cod.  She  put  a  brave  face  upon  it 
and  went  through  her  part  without  turning  a  hair.  Her 
courage  might  have  disarmed  her  adversaries,  but  it  rather 
seemed  to  stimulate  them  to  fresh  exertions.  You  see,  there 
is  nothing  so  cruel  as  a  woman,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
woman  in  the  case  ;  some  say  more  than  one.  The  wife  of 
a  count,  who  had  dissipated  a  large  fortune  for  the  sake  of  this 
modern  Phryne,  led  the  tumult  from  her  box,  and  was  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  bevy  of  Mile.  Harding's  comrades  of  the 
Opera,  each  of  whom  considered  she  had  better  right  to  be 
standing  in  Jeanne's  shoes  than  Jeanne  herself.  Neglected 
wives  do  not  always  find  people  so  ready  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  their  behalf,  but  the  countess  in  question  has 
many  friends,  and  is  a  very  pretty  woman  to  boot ;  so  things 
explain  themselves,  as  we  say  here. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  organizers  of  this  cabal 
had  the  game  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  The  police  inter- 
fered, some  "  white  cravats  "  were  dragged  off  to  the  station- 
house  and  locked  up,  but  enough  remained  to  keep  the  house 
in  an  uproar,  and  the  opera  ended  as  it  had  commenced,  in 
a  hubbub  that  utterly  drowned  the  music  and  sent  some  of 
the  actresses — more  impressionable  than  Mile.  Harding — 
into  hysterics,  and  so  terrified  the  tenor  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  if  he  were  standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  The 
next  night  the  hostile  demonstration  recommenced,  but  this 
time  there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  spectators  who  had  a 
mind  to  hear  the  piece  and  stand  no  nonsense,  and,  with 
their  help,  order  was  reestablished,  the  countess  having  been 
forcibly  expelled  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  No 
wonder  Parisians  are  discussing  this  spicy  affair  in  all  its 
phases !  Parisina. 

Paris,  February  28,  1894. 


An  old  law  of  Paris  forbids  kissing  in  public  places.    A 
cabman   who  saw  his  wife  only  once  a  week  gave  her  his 
weekly  kiss   in   front  of  a  restaurant  the  other  day 
were  arrested.     The    cabman  was   fined   five   doll 
gallantly  paid  the  fine,  remarking  that  the  kiss  wa 
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A    MELOMANIAC. 


How  Captain  Tavernier  was  "Transferred  to  the  Thirteenth." 

The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France  have  a 
queer  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  one  of  their  number 
has  become  deranged.  They  say  of  the  afflicted  man  that 
he  is  "Transferred  to  the  Thirteenth" — for  it  is  statistically 
true  that  every  thirteenth  man  succumbs  to  the  severe  mental 
strain  required  for  a  successful  completion  of  the  prescribed 
course. 

Rene  Tavernier  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and 
was  consequently  free  to  embrace  the  civil  career.  To  every 
one's  surprise,  he  preferred  to  enter  the  artillery.  In  all 
scientific  requirements  he  ranked  preeminent,  but  his  records 
for  military  tactics  and  horsemanship  were  deplorable,  as 
was  also  his  want  of  neatness  and  discipline.  He  would 
appear  on  parade  without  a  collar  or  minus  his  buttons, 
which  usually  only  clung  to  him  by  a  thread.  He  would 
answer  roll-call  long  after  the  drum  had  ceased  beating,  and 
then  wonder  why  his  appearance  should  create  such  a  dis- 
turbance. 

In  his  opinion  the  captain  had  a  queer  way  of  instruct- 
ing the  men. 

"  Mr.    Tavernier,    you    will   report   for   two    days    under 
arrest.     Return  to  the  line.     You  do  not  know  your  lesson." 
"  Permit  me  to  remark,  captain,  that  this  is  hardly  the 
way  to  teach  it  to  me." 

"  You  may  take  four  days  more." 

"  Delighted,  captain,  to  see  that  you  appreciate  the  justice 
of  my  remark." 

Why  this  singular  fellow  had  chosen  a  military  career  was 
a  mystery  to  his  companions,  who  even  then  considered  him 
"slightly  off." 

Once  assigned  to  a  regiment,  matters  were  infinitely  worse. 
Arrests  rained  upon  his  indifferent  head,  for  he  whiled  away 
his  hours  of  captivity  by  solving  intricate  problems  destined 
for  publication,  works  which  gained  for  him  complimentary 
letters  from  the  leading  mathematical  lights  of  Paris. 

When  I  met  Tavernier,  he  was  with  the  Eighth  Artillery, 
stationed  at  Metz.  He  seemed  placid  enough,  but  his  wide- 
open  eyes  had  a  somewhat  restless  glance,  and  his  eccentrici- 
ties had  already  become  proverbial  in  the  regiment. 

He  occupied  an  apartment  consisting  of  a  small  bedroom 
and  an  enormous  parlor,  scantily  furnished  with  a  grand 
piano  placed  between  the  two  windows  and  a  round  table  in 
one  corner.  This  arrangement  of  things  removed  all  useless 
obstacles  which  Tavernier  might  have  encountered  in.  his 
endless  walk  up  and  down.  On  the  table  were  invariably 
placed  a  bottle  of  absinthe,  one  of  syrup,  a  decanter  of  water, 
glasses,  and  plates  heaped  with  sweets  and  cakes.  His 
orderly  had  instructions  to  replenish  these  provisions  every 
morning,  for  each  afternoon  they  were  consumed  by  a  bevy 
of  pretty  actresses,  chorus-girls,  and  ballerinas,  whom  the 
"crazy  captain,"  as  they  called  him,  invited  to  a  "five- 
o'clock." 

These  ladies,  in  more  or  less  startling  gowns,  seemed  to 
enjoy  these  gatherings,  where  they  dissected  their  neighbors' 
reputations,  chattered,  nibbled  cakes,  and  imbibed  sweet 
wines,  while  their  host,  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  walked 
through  the  long  extent  of  the  room. 

In  summer  he  wore  a  long  coat  of  light,  figured  material ; 
in  winter,  a  wadded  silk  kimono.  Turkish  shoes  curved  up 
at  the  toes,  and  a  smoking-cap,  jauntily  poised  upon  the  back 
of  his  head,  completed  his  singular  attire. 

Passing  by  each  group,  he  had  a  word  for  each  fair  friend. 
"  Dear  lady,  why  did  you  not  come  yesterday  ?  I  was 
so  uneasy  about  you."  "  My  dear,  you  are  positively  be- 
witching in  that  hat."  "  Couldn't  I  persuade  my  charming 
friend  to  nibble  just  one  more  little  cake?"  etc.  Then,  re- 
lapsing into  his  habitual  silence,  he  would  continue  his  walk, 
completely  absorbed  in  thought. 

Nothing  ever  occurred  at  these  somewhat  equivocal  gath- 
erings that  would  not  have  been  considered  perfectly  correct 
in  the  best  society.  Only  once  the  usual  calm  was  disturbed 
by  a  little  variety  actress,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  had  brought 
a  Turkish  fez  with  her.  As  the  captain  passed  her,  she 
whipped  off  his  cap,  and,  substituting  the  fez,  exclaimed  : 
"  Behold  the  pasha  !  " 

A  general  laugh  greeted  this  sally.  Tavernier,  at  first  sur- 
prised at  this  lack  of  respect,  tore  off  the  offending  head- 
dress. He  grew  pale  ;  such  a  terrible  expression  crept  into 
his  eyes,  that  the  light-hearted  culprit  trembled  in  fear,  and 
her  companions  no  longer  laughed. 

At  length,  pointing  to  the  door,  Tavernier  thundered  forth 
these  three  words,  which  sounded  like  an  anathema  from 
heaven  : 

"  Leave  my  presence  ! " 

At  the  stroke  of  five,  Tavernier  brusquely  stopped  in  his 
walk. 

"My  dears,"  said  he,  "it  breaks  my  heart  to  interrupt 
your  conversation,  but  I  am  forced  to  beg  for  five  minutes' 
silence." 

He  opened  the  window,  sat  down  before  the  piano,  played 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  leaned  forward,  anxiously 
listening  to  the  sounds  without. 

Evidently  satisfied,  he  returned  to  the  instrument,  and 
again  executed  several  bars,  then  closed  the  window,  and 
rapidly  wrote  something  in  his  note-book. 

"  Now,  my  dears,  pray  continue  your  charming  chatter." 
His  feminine  friends  had  not  failed  to  comment  upon  the 
apparent  coldness  of  their  host,  whose  friendship  they  would 
have  been  willing  enough  to  meet  more  than  half-way.  He, 
however,  was  evidently  satisfied  with  their  multitudinous 
presence,  and  had  never  evinced  an  individual  preference. 

In  fact,  he  was  desperately  in  love.  Opposite  his  house 
lived  M.  de  Vermon,  whose  young  wife  was  the  object  of 
Tavernier's  adoration.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  never  spoken 
to  her  and  had  barely  seen  her.  One  evening  her  pretty 
si'houette  had  appeared  outlined  against  the  curtains  ;  that 
v.  as  alL 

But  the  sounds  of  her  piano  had  often   reached   nis  ear 


and  soothed  his  poor  sick  brain.  He  was  satisfied  with  that 
ideal  language  which  she  and  he  alone  might  understand. 
He  never  doubted  that  her  confidences  were  sent  to  him 
through  her  music,  and  that  she  alone  understood  him. 

Her  piano  told  him  all  her  life.  She  was  unhappy.  She 
was  married  when  very  young  to  a  man  whose  despotic  nat- 
ure blighted  her  life.  She  thanked  him  for  his  love  ;  it  was 
her  one  consolation  and  hope.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
swore  an  unending  devotion,  wished  to  live  for  her  alone,  to 
be  her  saviour,  to  free  her  from  her  loveless  life. 

Every  night,  Tavernier  indited  his  imaginary  conversa- 
tions in  his  note-book.  The  last  leaf  was  found  in  his 
apartment  after  he  had  left  it  for  good.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

He— 1  could  not  close  my  eyes  all  night.  At  the  thought  of  your 
unhappiness,  my  soul  s  desire,  I  wept.  I  must  save  you.  Say  the 
word,  and  I  am  at  your  side. 

She — My  life  has  become  unbearable  ;  come,  my  beloved,  I  await 
you. 

HE — Thank  you — thank  you,  I  will  come  to  you  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
carnage  will  wait  at  the  corner. 

That  same  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Tavernier,  in  traveling 
garb,  rang  the  bell  at  Mme.  de  Vermon's  door. 

"Announce  Captain  Tavernier,"  said  he  to  the  servant. 

M.  and  Mme.  de  Vermon  were  seated  near  the  fire.  She 
was  embroidering,  while  her  husband  read  aloud. 

"  To  what  may  I  attribute  the  honor  of  your  visit,  cap- 
tain ? "  asked  M.  de  Vermon. 

"  I  have  come  for  madame." 

"  You  have  come  for  my  wife  ?  How  dare  you  !  Cap- 
tain, if  this  is  a  joke,  I  swear  to  you " 

"  It  is  no  joke.  I  am  aware  of  madame's  sufferings  in 
this  house — besides  it  is  all  arranged  between  us." 

"  What !     My  wife  asked  you  ? " 

"  Madame  herself  has  said  nothing  to  me,  but  her  piano 
has  spoken." 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  M.  de  Vermon  saw  the 
restless  look  in  his  visitor's  eyes,  and  he  took  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance.  Re-assuring  Mme  de  Vermon,  who  clung 
to  him,  frightened,  he  instantly  added  : 

"  Very  well,  I  consent.  My  wife  shall  go  and  make  her 
final  preparations  for  departure.  But  before  she  leaves, 
captain,  will  you  allow  me  to  give  her  a  little  advice?" 

"  Certainly,  with  pleasure." 

M.  de  Vermon  led  his  trembling  wife  to  the  door  of  her 
room,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Tell  Pierre  to  call  an  officer  immediately." 

Then  he  returned  and  sat  down  near  Tavernier. 

"  So,  captain,  you  are  persuaded  that  my  wife  is  unhappy 
here,  and  you  hope  to  better  her  lot  by  taking  her  with  you. 
You  are  positively  noble  in  your  devotion  to  her."       • 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all.     I  love  her  with  all  my  soul  " 

"Where  do  you  propose  going?" 

"  First  to  Italy,  then  to  Spain,  and  finally  to  Jerusalem." 

"  Splendid  ;  but  for  such  an  extended  trip,  I  suppose  you 
have  ample  funds  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  and  Tavernier  poured  seven  or  eight  five- 
franc  pieces,  the  entire  contents  of  his  purse,  into  his  hand, 
exclaiming  :  "Judge  for  yourself ! " 

"  You  are  indeed  well  provided  in  that  respect,"  said 
De  Vermon.  "  One  more  question — are  your  papers  in 
order?" 

"I  have  no  papers,"  said  Tavernier;  "besides,  if  any 
difficulty  arises,  I  shall  simply  say  that  I  am  captain  in  the 
Eighth  Artillery — that  will  suffice." 

"Still,  I  have  my  doubts." 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
officer  entered. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  De  Vermon  ;  "here  is 
Captain  Tavernier,  who  proposes  to  abduct  my  wife,  only 
his  papers  are  not  in  order." 

"Then  the  captain  will  not  be  able  to  go  very  far  without 
annoyance.  If  he  will  accompany  me,  I  will  procure  the 
necessary  passport." 

"Very  well,"  said  Tavernier;  "but  be  quick,  for  the 
carriage  is  wa'iting." 

Just  then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  piano. 

"  I  should  like  to  notify  madame,  so  that  she  will  wait  a 
few  minutes."  He  struck  several  chords,  then  followed  the 
officer. 

After  they  had  gone,  Mme.  de  Vermon  entered,  and 
threw  herself  trembling  into  her  husband's  arms. 

"  He  was  mad  !  "  said  she. 

"  Mad  for  love  of  you,"  said  M.  de  Vermon,  tenderly 
kissing  her.  "  Poor  Gabrielle,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
unhappy  ! " 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  friends,  Taver- 
nier left  for  Paris.  They  had  persuaded  him  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  War  Department  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  trip.  He  was  first  taken  to  Val-de-Grace  for  treatment. 
He  became  worse  every  day. 

If  you  visit  the  hospital  at  Charenton,  you  may  see  in  the 
main  ward  a  poor  maniac  incessantly  walking,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him.  Whenever  he  reaches  a  window,  he 
runs  his  fingers  over  the  sill,  as  on  the  keyboard  of  a  piano, 
leans  back,  and  listens,  then  again  resumes  his  walk. 

This  is  Rine  Tavernier,  "transferred  to  the  Thirteenth." 
— Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Victor 
Joly  by  Alice  Ziska. 


The  editor  of  a  French  press-cutting  agency,  who  deals 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  entire  world,  made  a  calculation  as 
to  who  is  oftenest  mentioned  as  a  public  character.  Napo- 
leon the  First  stands  first,  although  this  is  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passing  fashion  of  things  Napoleonic  that  set 
in  some  time  ago.  Then  comes  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
then  Prince  Bismarck,  and,  only  in  the  fourth  place,  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Immediately  after  comes  President  Carnot,  and 
the  Pope  is  rather  a  bad  sixth. 


THE    FAD    FOR    COACHING. 

A  Line  of  Tally-ho  Coaches  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia- 
Fare,    Fifteen    Dollars— Society    takes    up 
the  New  Fad. 


A  recent  advertisement  in  a  country  newspaper  reads  thus  : 
11  For  sale,  a  bull-terrier  dog,  two  years  old.  Will  eat  any- 
thing ;  very  fond  of  children.     Apply  at  this  office." 


The  newest  fad  is  coaching.  A  party  of  enterprising 
Philadelphians,  with  Edward  Browning  and  Nelson  Brown 
at  their  head,  have  started  a  line  of  tally-ho  coaches 
to  run  daily  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  about  eighty-eight  miles ; 
but  by  the  road  which  the  coaches  will  take  it  is  nearer 
one  hundred.  This  distance  it  is  expected  to  cover  in 
not  less  than  ten  and  not  more  than  twelve  hours. 
The  coaches  will  leave  simultaneously,  at  about  seven 
A.  M.,  from  the  Hotel  Waldorf  in  New  York  and  the 
Hotel  Stratford  in  Philadelphia.  The  line  of  march  will  be 
by  way  of  Newark,  Rahway,  Metuchin,  New  Brunswick, 
Franklin  Park,  Kingston,  Princeton,  Trenton,  Red  Lion  Inn, 
Bristol,  Seven  Stars,  and  Frankford.  At  each  of  these 
there  will  be  a  change  of  horses,  so  that  each  team  of  four 
will  travel  about  eight  miles,  going  over  the  same  distance 
later  in  the  day  with  the  coach  traveling  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Seventy-five  horses  have  been  bought,  and  have  been  in 
training  for  some  weeks.  It  has  been  necessary  to  harden 
them  on  oats  and  to  cut  down  their  supply  of  hay,  so  that 
they  can  keep  up  a  spanking  gait  for  eight  miles.  Five 
horses  will  be  stationed  at  each  stopping-place,  one  as  a  re- 
serve horse,  in  case  an  animal  falls  ill.  The  five  will  be 
cared  for  by  two  grooms,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  har- 
ness them  as  soon  as  the  coach  horn  is  heard  in  the  distance, 
so  that  the  change  of  horses  will  not  take  over  a  couple  of 
minutes.  The  coaches  are  to  be  driven  by  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club  of  Philadelphia,  At  Tren- 
ton— which  is  nearly  midway  between  the  two  cities — the 
two  coaches  will  meet,  and  the  passengers  will  lunch  to- 
gether, with  appetites  sharpened  by  the  fifty  miles'  ride 
through  the  open  air.  It  is  expected  that  the  coaches  will 
arrive  at  their  respective  destinations  in  time  for  dinner. 

Unlike  the  old  English  coaches,  these  Philadelphia  vehicles 
will  not  carry  inside  passengers,  except  in  bad  weather. 
Their  twelve  passengers  will  all  be  provided  with  seats  on 
the  outside  ;  this  plan  will  be  likely  to  render  the  coach  top- 
heavy,  and  may  require  the  introduction  of  ballast  into  its 
body,  but  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  objection.  Those 
who,  in  the  ante-railroad  days,  made  long  journeys  in  Con- 
cord coaches,  will  appreciate  the  joy  with  which  the  outside 
seats  will  be  welcomed  and  inside  seats  eschewed.  A  hun- 
dred-mile drive  through  the  bracing  air,  with  pleasant  scenery 
on  either  side,  is  even  more  enjoyable  than  a  sail  on  a  yacht. 
So  the  world  of  fashion  thinks,  for  all  the  seats  for  the 
first  ten  trips  have  been  taken.  The  fare  has  been  fixed  at 
a  price  commensurate  with  the  luxury.  A  single  trip  is  to 
cost  fifteen  dollars,  and  the  round  trip,  twenty-five  dollars  ; 
the  railroad  need  not,  therefore,  cut  rates  to  meet  this  new 
competitor.  Profit  has  not  been  considered  by  the  projectors 
of  the  enterprise  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
there  will  be  a  loss.  If  every  seat  on  each  coach  is  taken, 
the  receipts  will  be  something  like  three  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  a  day  ;  but  the  expenses  are  estimated  at  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  without  counting  interest  on  capital  invested, 
and  such  estimates  always  fall  below  the  fact.  Still,  if  the 
thing  can  be  made  self-supporting,  the  beau  monde  will  have 
discovered  a  royal  sport  in  which  it  can  indulge. 

Some  years  have  passed  since  James  Gordon  Bennett  and 
one  or  two  others  tried  to  establish  coaching  in  this  country 
as  a  popular  sport.  They  were  never  able  to  enlist  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  enthusiasts  in  the  scheme.  Englishmen 
have  for  a  long  time  supported  a  four-in-hand  coach  line, 
driven  by  gentlemen  from  London  to  Brighton — fifty-four 
miles  ;  and  Bennett  himself,  in  the  hope  of  popularizing  the 
sport  in  France,  drove  a  four-in-hand  from  Paris  to  Cannes. 
But  coaching  comes  more  natural  to  Englishmen  than  to 
Frenchmen  or  Americans.  The  proud  aim  of  all  ambitious 
Oxonians  in  the  old  days  was  to  bribe  the  coachman  to  let 
them  handle  the  ribbons  on  the  road  to  London.  Those 
were  days  when  coach  proprietors  issued  posters,  in  which 
they  announced  that  they  would  drive  through  to  their  desti- 
nation in  so  many  hours,  "  if  God  permit,"  and  the  phrase 
was  not  an  unmeaning  term  of  devotion.  Quite  often  God 
did  not  permit.  The  coach  and  its  inmates,  as  old  Weller 
tells  us,  were  sometimes  dumped  in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside. 
Whether  the  new  tally-ho  coach  line  will  succeed  is  a 
mooted  question.  So  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  society 
fad,  the  coaches  will  probably  run  full,  for  there  are  a  good 
many  people  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  who  can  afford 
to  give  twenty-five  dollars  for  two  days'  fun.  But  society  is 
fickle,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  attractions  of  coaching 
may  fade.  Men  who  are  fond  of  driving  will  want  to 
handle  the  reins  themselves,  and  will  not  care  to  sit  behind 
merely  to  smile  at  a  pretty  girl  or  to  blow  a  horn.  Among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  society  which  is  not  gilt-edged,  the 
coach  line  is  hardly  likely  to  become  widely  popular.  The 
average  young  American  likes  to  take  his  girl  out  behind  a 
smart  trotting-horse,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  his  fancy 
leads  him  in  the  horsey  business.  He  is  not  much  given  to 
horse  riding,  and  less  to  driving  in  a  coach.  If  he  wants  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  from  New  York,  he  will  pay  his  three 
dollars  for  a  seat  in  a  railroad  car  ;  and  if  his  wife  goes  with 
him,  he  will  secure  places  in  a  parlor  car. 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  gilded  youth  of  the 
period  devoting  themselves  to  a  sport  which  must  promote 
health,  and  may  in  a  way  be  described  as  manly.  Coaches 
do  not  upset  so  often  as  they  used  to  do,  but  still  they  do 
upset  sometimes,  and  when  they  do,  bones  are  apt  to  crack. 
It  takes  sound  and  strong  muscles  to  handle  four  spirited 
horses  who  have  their  own  notions  as  to  their  duty,  and 
resent  interference  by  their  driver.  That  is  a  much  better 
occupation  for  millionaires'  sons  than  playing  cards  or  bill- 
iards at  clubs,  or  leading  germans  at  assemblies. 

New  York,  March  24,  1894.  Flaneur. 


April  2,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"SHARPS    AND    FLATS." 

How  the  Guileful  Gambler  Plucks  the  Unwary  Pigeon— An  Expose 

by  Maskelyne,  of  Egyptian  Hall— Devices  for  Winning 

at  Games  of  Chance. 


The  latest  exposition  of  the  methods  by  which  sharpers 
lure  ducats  from  the  pockets  of  the  gullible  is  "  Sharps  and 
Flats,"  by  John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Maskelyne  is  a  member  of  the  famous  firm  of  Maskelyne  & 
Cook,  of  Egyptian  Hall,  in  London,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  expose  the  illusions  of  spiritualists  and  others,  and 
his  new  book  makes  a  very  complete  and  up-to-date  revela- 
tion of  the  secrets  of  cheating  at  games. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Common  Sharps  and  their  Tricks," 
Mr.  Maskelyne  describes  the  methods  of  the  three-card- 
monte  man  and  other  gentry  who  fleece  the  unwary  at  the 
races,  including  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  invariably  wins 
at  coin-spinning,  because  he  uses  at  discretion  one  of  two 
coins  beveled  at  the  edges  so  that  one  always  comes  up 
heads  and  the  other  tails.  The  "purse  trick,"  too,  is 
noticed,  and  also  the  sociable  individuals  who  inveigle 
strangers  into  playing  penny  Nap  on  the  train. 

The  real  substance  of  the  book  begins,  however,  with  the 
third  chapter,  in  which  the  methods  of  marking  cards  and 
the  manner  of  their  employment  are  explained.  From  the 
crude  work  of  the  gambler  who  indented  certain  high  cards 
with  his  finger-nail  to  the  methods  of  the  modern  blackleg, 
is  a  long  stride.  An  ingenious  device  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : 

A  card-sharper  having  been  detected  in  cheating,  a  great  quantity  of 
cards  were  found  in  his  possession.  The  authorities,  thinking  that 
there  might  possibly  be  some  preparation  or  falsification  of  them,  sent 
them  to  Houdin  for  examination.  To  all  appearance,  however,  the 
cards  were  perfectly  genuine.  He,  however,  persevered  in  his  efforts 
to  solve  the  problem.  At  length,  disgusted  by  such  prolonged  and  re- 
peated failure,  he  flung  a  pack  of  the  cards  carelessly  across  the  table 
at  which  he  was  silting.  Then,  in  an  instant,  the  long-sought  revela- 
tion was  presented  to  his  view. 

The  cards  in  question  were  of  the  ordinary  glazed  kind,  and,  lying 
at  some  little  distance  upon  the  table,  the  light  from  the  window  was 
reflected  from  their  backs.  This  circumstance  disclosed  the  fact  that 
each  one  had  a  small  unglazed  spot  upon  it,  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  indicate  the  suit  and  value.  The  glaze  is  removed  by  putting  a 
drop  of  water  upon  the  required  spot  and  blotting  it  off  after  a  few 
seconds.  Such  a  mark  is  quite  invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  when  the  cards  are  held  at  a  suitable  angle  to  the  light,  the  un- 
glazed spot  is  readily  apparent. 

But  card-marking  has  developed  since  then,  and,  though 
some  gamblers  use  the  marked  cards  made  by  manufact- 
urers of  such  goods,  others  will  make  their  own  by  tinting 
or  shading  certain  devices  in  the  pattern  on  the  card-back, 
or  by  the  most  delicate  line  and  scroll-work,  whereby  they 
can  read  from  the  back  of  the  card  not  only  its  suit,  but  also 
its  precise  value.  The  man  who  marks  the  cards  during  the 
course  of  the  game  is  more  successful,  and,  to  aid  him  in  his 
work,  he  can  buy  either  a  thin  strip  of  metal  with  a  pin- 
point in  it,  to  slip  under  his  thumb-nail,  or  a  ring  with  a 
needle-point  on  its  circumference,  by  which  he  makes  the 
backs  of  the  cards  as  legible  to  him  as  their  faces.  A 
similar  plan  is  that  of  the  man  who  has  under  the  flap  of  his 
coat-pocket,  or  just  inside  his  waistcoat,  a  specially  devised 
pot  of  aniline  color,  to  which  he  touches  his  finger  and 
thence  transfers  a  point  of  pigment  to  the  appropriate  spot 
on  the  card. 

Reflectors  are  another  ingenious  device,  and  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne devotes  a  chapter  to  them.  Starting  from  the  chance 
spilling  of  a  drop  of  wine  upon  the  table  in  front  of  the 
dealer,  in  which  he  saw  the  cards  reflected  in  little  as  he 
dealt  them,  the  idea  has  been  utilized  in  many  ways.  The 
boldest  is  a  mirror-topped  coin,  or  "chip,"  lying  among  the 
others  in  front  of  the  dealer.  Then  there  are  the  little  con- 
cave mirror  that  may  be  affixed  by  a  steel  spur  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  table  and  folded  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use  ; 
the  bit  of  cork  with  mirror  top,  which  is  to  be  laid  in  a  pipe- 
bowl  after  smoking  and  may  be  left  on  the  table  without 
arousing  suspicion  ;  and,  finally,  a  similar  but  tiny  mirror 
that  lies  perdu  in  an  ordinary  quill  toothpick.-  These  little 
trifles  cost  from  two  and  one-half  to  twenty-five  dollars.  But 
in  cheating  at  cards,  as  in  some  other  things,  simple  methods 
are  best,  and  "according  to  one  of  the  leading  experts  of 
America"  (whom  Mr.  Maskelyne  puts  far  ahead  of  their 
British  brethren),  "a  bit  of  cobbler's- wax  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  near  the  edge,  by  which  a  plain,  unmounted  mirror  is 
attached,  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  employing  a  reflector." 

The  "hold-out,"  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  a 
player  can  "hold  out,"  or  conceal,  a  card,  bringing  it  into 
play  later  in  the  game,  is  one  of  the  gambling  implements 
on  which  much  ingenuity  is  expended.  This  is  derived 
from  what  the  French  call  the  coup  de  cuisse — slipping  a 
card  under  the  knee  for  future  use.  The  simplest  form  of 
"hold-out"  is  "the  bug" — a  bit  of  watch-spring  to  be 
pinned  under  the  table  so  that  it  will  hold  a  card  there 
until  wanted.  The  "cuff  hold-out,"  the  "ring  hold-out," 
the  " brass-plate,"  the  "arm  pressure,"  "Jacob's  Ladder," 
and  the  "  Kepplinger"  or  "San  Francisco  hold-out,"  are 
among  other  varieties,  some  of  which  cost  as  much  as  one 
hundred  dollars. 

San  Francisco,  it  seems,  had  the  honor  of  harboring  for  a 
time  the  inventor  of  the  last-named  device,  the  exposure  of 
which  to  the  world  at  large  was  quite  involuntary.  The  in- 
cident is  thus  described  : 

In  1888,  Kepplinger's  relaxation  for  some  months  consisted  of  a 
"  hard  game,"  in  San  Francisco,  with  players  who  were  all  professional 
sharps  like  himself.  However  much  the  fortunes  of  the  others  might 
vary,  Kleppinger  always  won.  The  hands  he  held  were  enough  to 
turn  any  gambler  green  with  envy,  and  yet  no  one  could  detect  him  in 
cheating.  His  companions  were,  of  course,  all  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  appliances  of  their  craft.  Hold-outs  in  a  game  of  that  description 
would  have  been,  one  would  think,  useless  incumbrances.  The  players 
were  all  too  well  acquainted  with  the  signs  and  tokens  accompanying 
such  devices,  and  Kepplinger  gave  no  sign  of  the  employment  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  sat  like  a  statue  at  the  table,  be  kept  his  cards 
right  away  from  him,  he  did  not  move  a  muscle  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  ;  his  opponents  could  look  up  his  sleeve  almost  to  the  elbow,  and 
yet  he  won. 

Having  borne  with  the  untoward  circumstances  as  long  as  their  curi- 


osity and  cupidity  would  allow  them,  his  associates  at  length  resolved 
upon  concerted  action.  Arranging  their  plan  of  attack,  they  arrived 
once  again  at  the  rendezvous,  and  commenced  the  game  as  usual. 
Then,  suddenly  and  without  a  moment's  warning,  Kepplinger  was 
seized,  gagged,  and  held  hard  and  fast. 

Then  the  investigation  commenced.  The  great  master-cheat  was 
searched,  and  upon  him  was  discovered  the  most  ingenious  hold-out 
ever  devised. 

What  did  the  conspirators  do  then?  Did  they  "  lay  into  him"  with 
cudgels,  or  "get  the  drop  "  on  him  with  "six-shooters"?  Did  they, 
for  instance,  hand  him  over  to  the  police?  No!  ten  thousand  times 
no  !  Being  only  human — and  sharps — they  did  what  they  considered 
would  serve  their  own  interests  best.  A  compact  was  entered  into, 
whereby  Kepplinger  agreed  to  make  a  similar  instrument  to  the  one  he 
was  wearing  for  each  of  his  captors,  and  once  again  the  temporary  and 
short-lived  discord  gave  place  to  harmony  and  content. 

This  "  Kepplinger  "  is  an  elaborate  contrivance  not  easily 
understood  without  explanation  by  diagram,  but  it  consists 
of  a  clip  which  will  hold  a  card  or  cards  between  the  shirt- 
sleeve and  a  false  sleeve,  so  that  other  players  could  look  up 
its  possessor's  sleeve  and  yet  suspect  nothing.  It  is  operated 
by  a  series  of  cords  and  pulleys  which  pass  up  the  man's 
sleeve,  down  inside  his  clothing,  and  terminate  in  a  cord  ex- 
tended from  knee  to  knee,  but  which  is  slipped  inside  the 
trouser-leg  when  not  in  use. 

Under  "  Manipulation,"  Mr.  Maskelyne  considers  such 
feats  of  legerdemain  as  the  "bottom  deal,"  "dealing  sec- 
onds," the  "pass,"  "double-handed  pass,"  "bridge,"  "false 
shuffle,"  and  so  on,  bringing  up  to  date  the  practices  ex- 
plained in  every  book  of  tricks  with  cards.  "Collusion  and 
Conspiracy"  is  the  next  chapter,  and  in  it  he  tells  some 
strange  tales,  among  them  the  following  story  of  a  well- 
planned  fraud  on  a  large  scale  : 

At  the  date  of  the  narrative,  Havana,  according  to  the  historian,  was 
the  place  most  addicted  to  gambling  of  any  in  the  world.  A  Spanish 
sharp,  named  Bianco,  purchased  in  his  own  country  a  tremendous 
stock  of  playing-cards,  and  he  opened  every  one  of  the  packs,  marked 
all  the  cards,  and  sealed  them  up  again  in  their  wrappers.  This  he 
did  so  skillfully  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  pack- 
ages had  ever  been  tampered  with.  The  stupendous  feat  successfully 
accomplished,  the  cards  were  shipped  off  to  Havana  and  there  dis- 
posed of  to  the  card-dealers  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  So  good,  indeed, 
were  these  cards,  and  so  cheap,  that  in  a  very  little  while  the  dealers 
could  not  be  induced  to  purchase  those  of  any  other  make.  Thus, 
after  a  time,  there  were  hardly  any  cards  circulating  in  the  place  other 
than  those  which  had  been  falsified  by  Bianco. 

The  sharp  was  not  long  in  following  upon  the  track  of  his  cards  ; 
and  being  a  man  of  good  address,  he  contrived  to  obtain  introductions 
into  the  best  society.  He  played  everywhere,  of  course,  and  where  he 
played  he  won.  Hardly  ever  being  called  upon  to  use  any  cards  but 
his  own,  he  rapidly  acquired  wealth.  To  avert  suspicion,  however,  he 
was  careful  to  complain  constantly  of  the  losses  he  had  sustained. 

Among  the  various  clubs  in  Havana  was  one  that  hitherto  had  been 
kept  free  from  the  contamination  of  cheating.  Into  this  club,  how- 
ever, Bianco  contrived  to  effect  an  entrance,  and  carried  on  his  opera- 
tions therein  with  much  success.  He  was  destined,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  of  the  committee,  to  remain  alone  in  the  field  but  a  very  short 
time. .  Another  sharp,  a  Frenchman  this  time,  contrived  also  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  club ;  and  he,  too,  set  to  work  to  prospect  the 
country. 

Accordingly,  this  second  adventurer,  Laforcade  by  name,  seized  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  appropriating  a  quantity  of  the  club  cards. 
These  he  took  home  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  marking  them,  in- 
tending to  return  them  when  marked  to  the  stock  from  which  they  had 
been  taken.  One  may  imagine  the  man's  surprise  upon  opening  the 
packs  to  find  that  every  card  had  already  been  marked. 

Evidently,  then,  somebody  had  been  before  him,  and  Laforcade  de- 
termined to  find  out  who  it  could  be.  He  made  inquiries  as  to  where 
the  cards  were  obtained,  and,  purchasing  some  at  the  same  place, 
found  that  these  also  were  marked.  In  fact,  every  pack  that  he  could 
procure  had  been  tampered  with  in  like  manner.  Here,  then,  was  a 
gigantic  swindle,  and  he  determined  to  profit  by  it. 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision,  he  set  to  work  to  watch  the  play  of 
the  various  members  of  the  club,  and.  naturally,  the  invariably  good 
fortune  of  Bianco  could  not  fail  to  attract  his  attention.  He,  therefore, 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  engaging  his  brother-swindler  in  a  quiet 
game  of  ecari£,  while  no  other  members  of  the  club  were  present. 

The  game  was  played,  and  Bianco  won,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Then,  as  usual,  the  winner  asked  his  opponent  if  he  would  prefer  to 
have  his  revenge  in  another  game.  Much  to  his  surprise,  however, 
the  loser  coolly  rested  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and,  regarding  his  ad- 
versary composedly,  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  entire  secret  of 
the  cheerful  little  deception  which  was  being  practiced  was  in  his 
possession.  This,  of  course,  came  rather  as  a  bomb-shell  into  Bianco's 
camp,  and  reduced  him  at  once  to  a  condition  in  which  any  terms  of 
compromise  would  be  acceptable,  in  preference  to  exposure  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Matters  having  arrived  at  this  point,  Laforcade  proposed  terms  upon 
which  he  was  willing  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Spaniard. 
These  were,  briefly',  that  Bianco  should  continue  his  system  of  plunder, 
on  condition  that  he  handed  over  to  his  fellow-cheat  one-half  of  the 
proceeds.  These  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  upon  that  basis  of  settle- 
ment the  agreement  was  entered  into. 

For  some  time  after  this  all  went  well  with  the  two  swindlers. 
Laforcade  established  himself  in  luxury,  and  gave  his  days  to  pleasure. 
Bianco  ran  all  the  risk  ;  the  other  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  at  home 
and  receive  his  share  of  the  profits.  It  is  true  he  could  keep  no  check 
upon  his  associate,  to  see  that  he  divided  the  spoil  equitably  ;  but, 
holding  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  him,  he  could  always  threaten  him 
with  exposure  if  the  profits  were  not  sufficiently  great. 

At  length,  however,  the  supply  of  marked  cards  began  to  run  short. 
This  being  so,  the  prime  mover  of  the  plot  having  won  as  much  as  he 
possibly  could,  promptly  vacated  the  scene  of  his  exploits. 

The  unfortunate  Laforcade  thus  found  himself  "  left."  He  was  com- 
pelled to  (metaphorically)  roll  up  his  sleaves  and  work.  There  were 
still  a  good  number  of  falsified  cards  in  use  ;  so  he  determined  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  his  opportunities  while  they  remained.  At  last, 
however,  the  crash  came.  He  was  detected  in  cheating,  and  the  whole 
secret  of  the  marked  cards  was  brought  to  light. ' 

Even  in  this  unfortunate  predicament  Laforcade's  good  fortune, 
strange  to  say,  did  not  desert  him.  He  was  taken  before  the  tribunal, 
tried,  and  acquitted.  Absolutely  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him. 
It  is  true  the  cards  were  marked  ;  but,  then,  so  were  nearly  all  the  others 
in  Havana.  Laforcade  did  not  mark  them,  as  was  proved  in  the  evi- 
dence. He  did  not  import  them.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,' he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  whatever.  It  could  not  even  be  proved  that 
he  knew  of  the  cards  being  marked  at  all.     He  got  off  scot  free. 

Chapters  on  faro,  in  which  both  manipulation  and  me- 
chanical devices  aid  the  sharper,  and  on  cards  prepared  by 
being  shaved  at  the  sides  or  top,  follow,  and  others  on  dice, 
high-ball  poker,  roulette,  and  allied  games,  bring  the  volume 
up  to  the  "sporting-houses" — the  firms  that  supply  devices 
for  fleecing  the  unwary.  In  this  chapter,  Mr.  Maskelyne 
prints  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  price-list  of  such  a 
firm  doing  business  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  are  cata- 
logued "faro  tools,"' from  the  "very  latest  combination  deal- 
ing-box to  work  in  five  different  ways,  size  up,  sand  tell,  end 
squeeze,  and  needle,  lock  up  to  a  square  box,"  which  costs 
two  hundred  dollars,  down.  In  club-room  furniture,  there 
is  a  poker  and  dice-table  combined  that  costs  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars ;  the  mechanical  and  electrical  devices  it 
conceals  must  be  enough  to  make  one's  head  swim.  Under 
the  head  of  "short  games"  are  "sleeve  hold-outs,"  costing 
from  twenty-five  dollars  to  one  hundred   and   fifty  dollars, 


"reflectors,"  "nail-pricks,"  and  "acid  fluid"  for  shading 
cards  galore. 

As  a  sample  of  this  "sporting-house"  literature,  Mr. 
Maskelyne  quotes  verbatim  the  following  directions  for  the 
use  of  clipped  cards  : 

"  Directions.— When  you  part  the  pack  to  shuffle,  press  down  a 
trifle  and  the  cards  will  part  to  an  Ace  (the  Ace  will  be  on  top  of  the 
lower  part)  put  that  part  with  the  Ace  on  top  and  pan  again  to  another 
Ace  now  shuffle  in  all  but  the  four  top  cards,  part  the  cards  again  to 
the  third  Ace  and  shuffle  in  all  but  the  top  four  cards,  then  put  three 
cards  on  top  of  the  last  Ace  (this  puts  up  three  Aces  with  three  cards 
between  them  and  three  on  top  and  is  for  a  four  handed  game)  if  one 
more  or  less  than  four  are  playing  shuffle  in  one  more  or  less  cards, 
(always  have  as  many  cards  between  and  on  top  of  the  Aces  as  there 
are  players  excluding  yourself)  when  the  left  hand  man  deals  and 
offers  the  cards  to  you  to  cut  you  can  shuffle  them  up  in  the  same  way 
(but  you  must  put  '  one  less  '  card  on  top  of  the  three  Aces  to  get  the 
Aces  yourself.)"  *• 

The  final  chapter,  "  Sharps  and  Flats,"  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  chances  of  winning  in  games  of  chance 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  probability  of  losing  ;  and  this 
is  supplemented  with  a  postscript,  in  which  a  resume'  is  given 
of  Professor  Carl  Pearson's  recent  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review^  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  notable  difference  be- 
tween the  results  of  roulette  as  practiced  at  Monte  Carlo  and 
as  indicated  by  the  theory  of  probabilities. 

m  •  m 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


William  Waldorf  Astor  has  been  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  most  exclusive,  as  well  as  the  most  English,  of 
all  English  clubs,  the  Carlton — the  Tory  stronghold. 

Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  left  an  enormous  quantity  of  cor- 
respondence. Every  letter  that  was  ever  written  to  him, 
even  down  to  those  asking  for  autographs  and  garden  seed, 
was  preserved  by  him. 

The  Duke  of  Parma,  father  of  the  Princess  of  Bulgaria, 
is  the  prince  who  can  boast  of  the  most  children  among  the 
princes  of  Europe.  He  has  fifteen,  viz.,  ten  daughters  and 
five  sons,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

Mayor  Schieren,  of  Brooklyn,  is  talked  of  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York.  He  is  the 
plucky  official  who  declared  recently  that  "  the  American 
flag  is  good  enough  for  American  citizens." 

Johann  Strauss,  the  celebrated  composer  of  waltz  music, 
is  shortly  to  celebrate  his  artistic  jubilee  in  Vienna.  He 
made  his  debut  in  1 844  at  the  head  of  a  dance  band  in  the 
gardens  attached  to  a  Viennese  restaurant. 

A  joker  in  Chicago  recently  sent  pictures  of  W.  D. 
Howells  and  Archibald  Forbes  to  the  police  of  that  city  to 
have  them  identified.  The  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
police  was  that,  while  the  faces  were  not  in  the  rogues1 
gallery,  they  were  undoubtedly  crooks. 

J.  M.  Bailey,  the  Danbury  News  man,  left  the  newspaper 
plant  to  his  relatives,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided 
between  the  Connecticut  Humane  Society  and  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  of  Danbury,  and  all  his  other  personal 
property  to  the  Danbury  Relief  Society. 

Albert  Hoesch,  who  holds  the  office  of  Italian  Consul  at 
Dortmund,  is  shown  by  recent  treasury  returns,  published  in 
Berlin,  to  be  the  Kaiser's  wealthiest  subject.  Mr.  Hoesch, 
who  is  principal  owner  of  a  great  steel  works  near  Dort- 
mund, has  an  annual  income  of  over  two  million  dollars. 

William  Astor  Chanler,  the  African  explorer,  is  rather 
slender,  although  large-boned,  but  is  not  muscularly  devel- 
oped. He  found  the  New  York  winters  too  rigorous  for 
him,  and  for  several  weeks  previous  to  his  trip  to  Africa 
went  to  Florida  between  the  months  of  November  and  April. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  completes  this 
year  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  office,  and  the  Harvard  clubs 
throughout  the  country  intend  to  unite  in  commemorating 
his  silver  anniversary  by  presenting  him  a  gold  medal,  ap- 
propriately inscribed,  at  the  alumni  dinner  on  next  com- 
mencement day. 

South  Carolina  society  has  boycotted  Governor  Tillman 
and  all  his  family.  His  charming  niece  had  a  lovely  evening- 
dress  made,  and  expected  to  attend  the  annual  grand  ball 
at  Columbus  ;  but  nobody  would  sell  a  ticket  to  any  of  the 
Tillmans,  and  so  the  poor  girl  stayed  at  home  and  cried  her 
eyes  out  about  it. 

Although  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  is  nearly  sixty,  he  looks 
younger.  His  hair  is  slightly  tinged  with  gray,  but  his  face 
is  ruddy  and  fresh  and  his  voice  genial.  A  stranger  meeting 
Mr.  Aldrich  for  the  first  time  might  take  him  for  a  well- 
groomed  Englishman,  though  there  is  a  Gallic  suggestion  in 
the  carefully  waxed  ends  of  his  mustache. 

President  Cleveland  is  very  indifferent  to  newspapers  and 
their  comments.  The  one  periodical  he  never  misses  to 
read  daily  is  the  Congressional  Record,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  has  the  principal  papers  of  the  country  placed  before 
him.  He  spends  but  little  time  with  them,  however,  and 
pays  more  attention  to  the  news  columns  than  the  editorials. 

Senator  Blackburn,  it  appears,  has  not  been  converted 
after  all.  He  explains  that  all  he  said  was  that  he  thought 
the  Moody  and  Sankey  meetings  were  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  give  to  them  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  his  month's  salary.  "  Which,"  remarked 
Senator  George,  who  was  present  when  the  statement  was 
made,  "would  leave  the  preacher  and  his  colleague  of  the 
organ  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  hole." 

Great  sensation  has  been  caused  in  Paris  by  the  dismissal 
of  Comte  d'Aunay,  lately  French  Minister  at  Copenhagen, 
from  the  diplomatic  service,  in  consequence  of  his  alleged 
connection  with  the  unauthorized  attempt  to  ascertain,  through 
the  Princess  Waldemar,  to  what  extent  the  Czar  considered 
himself  pledged  by  the  alliance  with  France.  Comte  d'Aunay 
is  Marion  Crawford's  brother-in-law,  having  married 
of  the  daughters  of  General  Berdarf,  the  inventor. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
With  the  April  (Midwinter  Fair)  number,  the 
editorial  and  business  control  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  will  be  assumed  by  Rounsevelle  Wildraan, 
late  United  States  Consul  at  Singapore,  and  at  Bre- 
men. Germany,  and  United  States  World's  Fair 
Commissioner  for  Straits  Settlements  and  Borneo. 
Mr.  Wildman  has  been  the  proprietor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise  City,  and  prominent  in  Idaho 
politics.  He  is  also  known  in  literature  as  a  con- 
tributor of  stories  and  sketches  to  Harper's  Weekly, 
St.  Nicholas,  the  Youth's  Companion,  and  other 
periodicals.  The  general  standards  of  the  magazine 
will  remain  unchanged,  and,  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  retiring  editor,  Miss  Shinn,  will  be  somewhat 
closely  connected  with  the  literary  management. 
The  April  Overland  is  given  up  to  the  Midwinter 
Fair : 

There  are  articles  on  the  Architecture,  by  Edwards  Rob- 
erts ;  die  Educational  Exhibits,  by  Processor  Thomas  R. 
Bacon  ;  the  Congresses,  by  Professor  Bernard  Moses  ;  the 
Electrical  effecis,  by  Lieutenant  Hasson,  engineer  in 
charge;  the  Purposes  of  die  Fair,  by  James  D.  Phelan  ; 
the  Agricultural  display,  by  Charles  H.  Shinn  ;  Fine  Arts, 
by  John  A.  Stanton,  head  of  the  department;  the  Mining 
Exhibit,  by  Edward  H.  benjamin,  head  of  the  department ; 
the  Russian  Exhibit,  by  Nathan  M.  Babad.  There  are 
also  light  and  sketchy  articles  :  "  The  Wild  and  Woolly  at 
the  Fair."  by  Ninette  Eames  ;  "  Some  Breadwinners  of  the 
Fair,"  by  Elizabeth  S.  Bales ;  and  "  Going  With  the 
Swim,"  by  Phil  Weaver,  Jr.  The  number  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  snap-shots,  sketches,  and  studies. 

Truth,  of  London,  hears  that  "nearly  all  the 
modern  books  in  Maupassant's  library  were  pres- 
entation copies,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  found 
with  their  leaves  uncut." 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  in  her  new  story,  which  is 
shortly  to  appear  in  the  Century,  will  not  devote  her- 
self exclusively  to  New  York  society.  She  will  take 
a  party  of  Americans  over  to  Europe,  through  por- 
tions of  France  and  Spain,  and  across  to  Tangier, 
and  in  the  course  of  her  narrative  she  will  give  many 
bits  of  picturesque  description. 

Mr.  Kipling's  latest  ballad,  "  The  Rhyme  of  the 
True  Thomas,"  will  shortly  be  published. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Boston  contemporary  denies 
the  allegation  of  another  correspondent  that  the  aim 
of  the  author  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins"  was  to 
show  how  bad  men  are.  She  points  out  that  there 
are  only  two  particularly  objectionable  men  in  the 
book  (and  one  of  these  is  not  so  desperately  bad), 
while  there  are  a  number  of  tolerable  men,  and  half 
a  dozen  extra  good  ones.  The  book,  she  asserts, 
does  not  concern  men,  but  is  altogether  intended  for 
the  enlightenment  and  education  of  women.  Says 
Harper's  Weekly: 

"  It  is  proper  that  this  view  of  the  mission  of  the  'Twins  ' 
should  be  recognized,  if  only  out  of  consideration  for  the 
husband  of  the  author.  Very  little  is^  known  about  that 
£endeman  as  yet,  and  not  many  intimations  concerning  him 
have  yet  got  into  print.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
many  thousand  readers  have  said  to  themselves  as  they  laid 
the  '  Twins  *  down  :  'What  a  lamentably  perverse  gentle- 
man that  Mr.  Grand  must  be  1*  This  may  not  be  an  unnat- 
ural conclusion,  but  it  is  rash,  and  reflection  does  not  con- 
firm it.  Mr.  Grand  is  understood  to  be  a  military  man,  and 
his  wife,  who  has  dwelt  with  him  at  divers  military  stations, 
has  doubtless  had  chances  to  become  familiar  with  many 
varieties  of  the  British  bad  man  without  studying  him 
under  her  own  roof." 

Marion  Crawford  has  published  two  novels  since 
last  October,  and  has  finished  another.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford is  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  is  paid  spot  cash 
for  his  stories  as  soon  as  they  are  published,  prefer- 
ring this  to  a  royalty  arrangement.  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  Mrs.  Deland  take  the  same  course. 
Novelists  of  their  popularity  can  dictate  their  own 
terms. 

"  A  Drop  of  Blood  "  is  the  title  of  Maarten  Maar- 
ten's  latest  story.  Off  his  title-page  this  popular 
Dutch  writer  rejoices  in  the  name  of  J.  M.  W.  Van 
der  Pooten  Schwartz. 

The  table  of  contents  of  St.  Nicholas  fcr  April  is 
as  follows : 

"  Our  Wolves  and  Foxes,"  by  W.  T.  Hornaday;  "On 
a  Glacier  in  Greenland,"  by  Albert  White  Vorse  ;  "  Jack 
Balltster's  Fortunes,"  Chapters  I.,  II.,  III.,  by  Howard 
Pyle;  "  The  Real  Sunflower,"  by  Rudolph  Francis  Bun- 
ner;  "Recollections  of  the  Wild  Life— V.,  The  Boy 
Hunter,"  by  Charles  Alexander  Eastman;  "Too  Sharp 
for  the  Czar,"  by  David  Ker ;  "San  Francisco,"  by 
Charles  H.  Shinn  ;  "  The  Brownies  in  Fairyland,"  a  play, 
Act  II.,  by  Palmer  Cox  ;  "  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad  "  (con- 
cluded), by  Mark  Twain;  "  Toinette's  Philip"  (con- 
cluded), by  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison;  "Mrs.  Cecile  Viets 
iamison,"  by  Olive  Otis  ;  "  The  True  History  of  the 
"lood,"  by  Mary  Bendey  Thomas;  "  Daffodils,"  by 
Frances  E.  Clifford ;  "A  Letter  from  Bruin  Polar  Bear,  ' 
by  F.  S.  Church;  verses  by  Helen  Gray  Cone,  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others ;  and  the  depart- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Graham  R.  Tomson  is  preparing  to  publish 
a  new  book  of  poems. 

Conan  Doyle  has  decided  not  to  read  from  his 
works  during  his  tour  in  this  country  next  year,  but 
to  tell  new  stories.  "  Doyle  has  invented  a  new 
character,"  a  friend  of  his  says;  "a  wonderfully 
keen  fellow,  a  little  like  Sherlock  Holmes,  who  has 
all  kinds  of  thrilling  adventures.  These  adventures 
will  be  described  in  public,  and  afterward  they  will 
probably  be  published  in  a  book." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  recently  said  of  her  new 
novel : 

"  I  would  not  call  it  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  It  is  a  story 
of  English  country  life,  and  of  life  among  the  London  poor, 
called  out  by  the  perpetual  debate  of  our  time— the  relation 
of  poverty  to  wealth,  and  the  social  burden  on  the  individ- 
ual conscience.  It  does  not  attempt  a  solution  ;  it  offers  a 
picture." 

M-nry  James  has  abandoned  novel-writing  for  a 

,  and  he  is  now  devoting  himself  to  the  writing 

'I  plays.     He  has  already  rompl'-ted  three  dramas, 


and  one  of  these  has  been  purchased  by  Augustine 
Daly.  Mr.  James's  friends  in  this  country  expect 
him  to  pay  a  visit  here  this  year. 

Major  Pond,  the  lecture-manager,  says  that  au- 
thors are  driving  elocutionists  from  the  lecture  plat- 
form.    He  asks  : 

"  Who  wants  to  hear  elocutionists  now  ?  People  want  to 
see  and  hear  authors.  The  most  popular  readers  are  Mark 
Twain,  George  W.  Cable,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  and  the  most  popular  lecturer  on  liter- 
ature is  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  the  essayist  and  editor  of  the 
Outlook.  Kipling  would  doubtless  attract  more  than  any 
of  these — probably  more  than  any  author  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time— so  great  is  the  interest  in  his  personality, 
which  he  has  unintentionally  fostered  by  studiously  keep- 
ing himserf  out  of  the  gaze  of  the  public." 

George  du  Maurier's  "  Trilby  "  is  well  known  to 
the  author's  friends  to  be  largely  autobiographical, 
and  several  of  the  characters  have  already  been 
recognized  as  portraits  of  celebrated  artists  who 
lived  in  the  Bohemia  of  Paris  while  Du  Maurier  was 
studying  there.  A  short  time  ago,  Du  Maurier  told 
an  American  friend  who  some  of  these  were,  so 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  resemblances  are  more 
than  accidental. 

A  paragrapher  in  the  New  York  Recorder  says  : 
"  Though  Mr.  F.  Marioo  Crawford  probably  earns  more 
money  by  his  pen  than  any  other  living  writer,  he  is  per- 
haps not  so  well  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work 
that  he  does  as  is  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Mr.  Aldrich  always 
puts  his  own  price  on  his  work,  and  he  is  always  sure  of 
getting  it.  One  macazine  of  this  city  takes  everything  that 
he  sends  it.  He  simply  writes  the  price  in  a  corner  of  the 
manuscript,  and  it  is  paid.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  editor 
wrote  to  Mr.  Aldrich :  '  Won't  you  please  drop  a  poem  into 
our  slot,  and  draw  out  as  much  money  as  you  want  for  it?  ' 
Mr.  Aldrich  dropped  a  dozen  lines,  as  directed,  and  drew 
out  fifty  dollars." 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  hand  "The  Temple 
Shakespeare,"  to  be  published  at  the  rate  of  two 
volumes  monthly,  a  play  to  a  volume,  in  rubricated 
text  (that  of  the  Globe  edition  emended  from  the 
Cambridge),  edited  by  Israel  Gollancz,  with  notes 
and  glossary,  and  adorned  by  Walter  Crane.  Each 
volume,  of  pocket  size,  will  have  a  frontispiece  in 
photogravure.  For  the  use  of  teachers,  an  edition 
will  be  printed  on  writing-paper,  with  broad  margins 
for  annotations.    The  price  will  be  very  low. 


New    Publications. 
"  Thistle  Down  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  light 
poems  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ditton  Young,  which  has  been 
published  by  Peter  Paul  &  Brother,  Buffalo  ;  price, 

$1.25. 

"  The  Price  of  a  Pearl,"  a  long  novel  by  Eleanor 
Holmes,  has  been  issued  in  the  Franklin  Square 
Library  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  60  cents. 

"'96:  A  Romance  of  Utopia,"  by  Frank  Rose- 
water,  in  which  are  expressed  the  author's  views  of 
political  and  social  questions,  has  been  published  by 
the  Utopia  Company,  Omaha  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Burgo's  Romance,"  by  T.  W.  Speight,  a  novel 
of  society  and  politics  in  London,  has  been  issued 
in  the  Select  Novels  Series  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincolt  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Sharps  and  Flats,"  by  John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  a 
clever  and  very  thorough  exposition  of  the  methods 
of  cheating  employed  by  gamblers  in  various  games 
of  chance  and  skill,  is  noticed  at  length  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&Co.,  New  York. 

"  Cheap  Jack  Zeta,"  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  is  a  story 
of  life  in  the  fen  country  of  England  half  a  century 
or  so  ago.  His  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  wander- 
ing peddler  — called  Cheap  Jack  Zeta— and  her 
father's  death  in  this  wild  country  gives  opportunity 
for  the  author  to  put  her  through  a  series  of  more  or 
less  interesting  adventures.  The  chief  value  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  pictures  of  the  ignorant  people  who 
lived  in  the  reclaimed  lands  where  the  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid.  Published  by  J.  Selwyn  Tait  &  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Short  Selections  for  Translating  English  into 
French,"  with  explanatory  and  grammatical  notes, 
by  Paul  Bercy  ;  "  Le  Francais  par  la  Conversa- 
tion," by  Charles  P.  du  Croquet ;  and  a  book  of 
"  Contes  de  Balzac,"  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  George  McL.  Harper  and  Louis  E.  Livin- 
good,  containing  :  "  Une  Passion  dans  le  Desert," 
"  Le  RfSquisitionnaire,"  "  Un  Episode  sous  la 
Terreur,"  "La  Bourse,"  "Jesus  Christ  en  Flan- 
dre,"  and  "  Le  Colonel  Chaberl,"  have  been  pub- 
lishing by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price, 
respectively,  75  cents,  $1.00,  and  $1.00. 

"  Euthanasia"  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  in  which 
Baron  Harden  Hickey  has  gathered  together  four 
hundred  aphorisms  and  thoughts  in  praise  of  suicide, 
taken  from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Zeno, 
Diogenes,  Cicero,  Montaigne,  Rousseau,  Hume, 
Montesquieu,  etc.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of 
pictures  showing  various  methods  of  performing  the 
happy  dispatch  :  by  pistol,  drowning,  hanging,  char- 
coal, poison,  and  cutting  the  throat.  None  of  the 
pictures  portrays  suicide  as  a  pleasure,  and  some  of 
them  exhibit  an  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  that 
in  other  cases  has  more  than  once  proved  fatal  to 
the  successful  issue  of  the  operation.  Published  by 
the  Truth-Seeker  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

Colonel  Richard  Henry  Savage,  who  threatens  to 

j  rival  Archibald  Clavering  Gunler  in  the  mass  as  well 

I  as    the    manner  of    his  works,   has    added   "The 

Anarchi.'.i"   to  hi;;  already    long    list  of   sensational 


novels.  The  capitalist  who  feels  that  an  earthquake 
may  at  any  minute  rend  the  ground  he  stands  on, 
the  sullen  anarchist  who  would  cure  his  own  ills  by 
terrorizing  the  rich,  the  fair  and  unsuspecting  daugh- 
ter of  the  cruel  capitalist,  the  hero  who  combines 
the  brains  of  the  rich  with  the  heart  of  the  poor,  and 
all  the  old  familiar  faces  of  the  anarchistic  melo- 
drama are  put  through  their  paces  in  "  The  Anarch- 
ist," and  make  an  absorbing  tale— for  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  Published  by  F.  T.  Neely,  Chi- 
cago ;  price,  50  cents. 

"A  Bird- Lover  in  the  West,"  by  Olive  Thorne 
Miller,  contains  a  number  of  the  charming  articles 
on  bird-life  which  Mrs.  Miller  has  contributed  to 
various  periodicals  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  with  several  notable  additions.  The  subject 
she  divides  under  three  heads;  "In  the  Rocky 
Mountains,"  in  which  she  records  her  impressions 
of  bird  nature  in  Colorado,  acquired  in  1891  ;  "In 
the  Middle  Country,"  the  result  of  a  brief  residence 
in  Southern  Ohio;  and  "Beside  the  Great  Salt 
Lake."  Mrs.  Miller  is  a  keen  observer  of  her 
feathered  friends  and  fin  Is  much  of  interest  to 
record  of  them,  which  she  does  in  a  pleasant,  chatty 
manner  that  gives  her  books  a  distinct  personal 
charm.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1  25. 

A  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  been 
issued  of  "The  Principles  of  Strategy:  Illustrated 
Mainly  from  American  Campaigns,"  by  Captain 
John  Bigelow,  Jr.,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  U.  S.  A. 
The  scope  of  the  book  may  be  judged  from  the 
table  of  contents,  which  includes  "  General  Defini- 
tions," "  An  Army  on  the  March,"  "The  Organiza- 
tion and  Size  of  Armies,"  "  The  Strategic  Chess- 
Board,"  "Operating  Independently  of  a  Base," 
"Operating  from  a  Base,"  "Counter  Offensive 
Operations,"  "Tactical  Strategy,"  "Political  Strat- 
egy," etc.,  with  discussions  of  several  important 
campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Maps,  diagrams,  and  a  very  full  index  add  much  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  bnok.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $5.00. 

The  simple,  tasteful  bindings  of  Stone  &  Kimball's 
books,  their  admirable  paper  and  printing,  and  the 
chaste  elegance  of  their  artistically  designed  title- 
pages  cast  a  glamour  over  the  casual  inspector  that 
leads  him  to  think  well  of  their  contents  even  before 
he  has  read  a  line  ;  and  this  is  no  false  omen  in  the 
case  of  "Sonnets  and  Other  Verses,"  by  George 
Santayana.  Professor  Santayana  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard — '86  was  his  year — and  he  now  holds 
a  professorship  in  philosophy  in  that  college.  This, 
his  first  book  of  verses,  contains  a  score  of  sonnets, 
exquisite  in  form  and  elevated  in  thought,  several 
odes  and  other  short  poems,  and  "  Lucifer,"  a  dra- 
matic fragment,  in  which  the  fallen  angel  tells  to 
Hermes  the  story  of  his  fall.  Purity  of  thought  and 
extreme  grace  and  elegance  of  diction  are  Professor 
Santayana's  characteristics,  and  though  neither  pas- 
sionate nor  dramatic,  his  poems  will  find  many  ad- 
mirers. Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  New  Novel  by  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

KATHARINE  LAUDERDALE. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "  Saracin- 
esca,"  "  Pietro  Ghisleri,"  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  etc. 
With  illustrations  by  Alfred  Brennan,  and  a 
new  portrait  of  the  author.  In  two  volumes. 
Small  i2tno,  in  a  box,  $2.00. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  in  the  new  novel  on  which  he 
has  been  at  work  during  the  winter,  has  forsaken  the  haunts 
of  Roman  life,  with  its  high-born  knights  and  dames,  for 
the  more  interesting,  if  seemingly  less  romantic,  scenes  of 
New  York.  It  is  always  the  New  York  of  the  upper 
classes  that  Mr.  Crawford  shows  to  us;  and  yet  even  here, 
commonplace  and  conventional  as  it  may  be  thought, 
he  reveals  the  same  undercurrent  of  strife  and  intrigue,  of 
love  and  jealousy  and  hatred,  that  lent  to  his  tales  of 
Roman  life  their  peculiar  power  and  fascination.  Not  even 
the  Saracinesca  series  are  more  alive  with  romance  than 
are  this  and  its  companion  story  which  Mr.  Crawford 
promises  us,  and  in  which  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lauderdales  and  Ralstons — the  family  to  which  this  his 
latest  heroine,  Katharine  Lauderdale,  belongs.  The  inter- 
est of  this  book,  especially  to  New  Yorkers,  mil  be  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  illustrated  by  a  New 
York  artist. 

Olher  Works  by  F.  Marion  Crawford 

Marion  Darche $1.00 

Pietro  Ghisleri 1.00 

Children  op  the  King 1.00 

Don  Orsino  1.00 

The  Three  Fates 1.00 

The  Witch  of  Prague 1,00 

Khaled 1.00 

A  Cigarette-maker's  Romance 1.00 

Sant'  Ilario 1,00 

Greifenstein 1 .00 

With  the  Immortals 1.00 

To  Leeward.  . .     1.00 

A  Roman  Singhr ■  x.oo 

An  American  Politician 1.00 

Paul  Patoff i  ,00 

Marzio's  Crucifix j.od 

Saracinesca 1,00 

A  Tale  op  a  Lonely  Parish  1.00 

Zoroaster 1 .00 

Dr.  Claudius 1,00 

Mr.  Isaacs 1,00 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Life  has  recently  excited  some  comment,  both 
commendatory  and  adverse,  by  printing  a  paragraph 
every  week,  in  which  certain  members  of  the  fash- 
ionable set  in  New  York  society  are  "  guyed  "  for  an 
imputed  snobbish  gratification  in  having  their  names 
printed  in  the  papers  as  "  among  those  present  "  at 
certain  social  functions.  Commenting  on  this  and 
on  the  social  chroniclings  of  the  papers  generally, 
Colonel  Higginson  says  in  the  Bazar:  "To  say 
that  people  give  superb  entertainments  simply  that 
they  may  be  duly  paraded  in  the  Daily  Tattler,  is 
like  saying  that  fine  ladies  dress  for  the  ball-room  in 
order  to  be  admired  by  the  staring  idlers  who  gather 
round  their  carriages  at  the  door.  The  ladies  dress 
for  those  whom  they  meet  within.  Their  diamonds 
are  to  be  compared  with  other  diamonds  ;  but  the 
mob  at  the  door  is  as  the  dust  beneath  their  feet. 
The  Four  Hundred  adorn  themselves  and  their 
houses  for  one  another,  not  for  those  who  buy  the 
penny  paper.  Those  who  know  themselves  to  be  in 
an  established  position  do  not  care,  probably,  for 
newspaper  notoriety.  It  is  the  unestablished  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  it.  It  is  the  desire  for  this 
knowledge,  and  not  the  desire  for  self-exhibition, 
which  keeps  certain  names  perpetually  in  the  news- 
papers. People  usually  seek  notoriety  only  while 
they  are  seeking  success,  and  perhaps  again  when 
success  is  waning,  as  in  the  case  of  that  celebrated 
English  beauty  who  knew  that  her  charms  had  faded 
when  the  chimney-sweeps  no  longer  turned  to  look 
at  her.  But  during  the  period  of  success  itself, 
when  admiration  comes  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  puff 
more  or  less  in  a  daily  paper  is  of  inconceivably 
small  importance." 

But  there  are  persons  who  have  not  yet  succeeded, 
there  are  social  strugglers  who  send  editors  such 
notes  as  the  following  : 

"Sir:  In  publishing  names  of  attendants  at  the  

Ball,   will   you  kindly  mention   Mr.  and  Mrs. ?     If 

you   mention    costumes,  Mrs.   in    pink    and    Nile 

novelty  satin  '  decollete,*  old  lace,  diamond  ornaments. 
We  were  late  and  missed  the  newspaper  men.  If  there  is 
any  charge,  kindly  let  me  know  by  bearer,  and  greatly 
oblige.  Signed  by  Mr. ." 

What  is  interesting  about  this  (says  the  New  York 
Post  J  is  the  belief  it  reveals  that  by  getting  into  the 
newspaper  you  get  into  "society."  If  the  public 
only  knew  the  extent  to  which  the  givers  of  teas, 
receptions,  and  little  gatherings  of  all  sorts  cooperate 
with  the  reporters  in  getting  an  account  of  these 
festivities  into  the  "society  column  "  of  the  papers, 
it  would  read  that  column  with  renewed  zest. 
"  Society  "  really  means  nothing  except  a  collection, 
more  or  less  large,  of  people  who  invite  other  peo- 
ple to  their  houses,  either  to  dinners,  or  to.  dances, 
or  to  parties  of  some  kind.  It  connotes  nothing  as 
to  manners,  or  education,  or  birth.  As  soon  as  a 
man  or  woman  begins  to  do  this,  he  or  she  is  on  the 
way  to  society.  By  persistently  issuing  invitations 
to  entertainments  for  two  or  three  years,  people  at 
last  begin  to  accept  them,  and  the  aspirant  is  "in 
society."  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  such 
rapid  progress  would  be  possible  without  the  aid  of 
the  press.  Being  a  candidate  for  society  would  be 
a  very  tedious  business  if  nobody  knew  it  but  the 
people  who  get  your  invitations.  So  the  reporters 
are  called  in,  and  through  them  it  is  given  to  the 
world  that  on  a  certain  afternoon  Mrs.  A.  gave  a 
tea,  which  was  attended  by  Mrs.  B.,  Mrs.  C,  and 
Mrs.  D.,  and  Miss  G.,  and  so  on.  And  once  Mrs. 
A.'s  social  doings  get  into  the  newspapers,  they 
never  get  out  of  them  so  long  as  money  lasts.  Public- 
ity, in  other  words,  carries  the  day.  To  the  outside 
world  the  "society  column"  is  paradise,  where  the 
men  and  women  live  in  silks  and  satins  and  drink 
champagne  all  day  long,  and  are  eagerly  watched 
by  mankind.     In  reality  it  is  a  region  of  very  hard 


work  and  some  anxiety.  Mrs.  A.  has  to  get  as 
much  space  as  Mrs.  B.,  and  "  newspaper  men  "  are 
notoriously  slippery  customers,  and  have  to  be 
cajoled  and  "  placated."  Then  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  them  get  the  costume  right  without  giving  it 
to  them  yourself  in  writing,  and  once  you  do  this 
you  are  in  the  creature's  power  forever. 


The  rise  of  the  sentiment  of  equality  has  debarred 
gentlemen  in  Western  Europe  from  a  general  use  of 
ornament,  and  has  induced  them  even  to  declare 
the  wearing  of  jewelry  by  a  man  a  vulgar  preten- 
sion ;  but  whenever  they  dare,  that  is,  whenever 
usage  justifies  the  practice  —  say,  when  wearing 
orders  or  at  a  fancy-dress  ball — they  exult  in  their 
bedizenment  as  much  as  ever.  An  English  paper 
says  that,  if  opinion  allowed  it,  the  gentleman  of  to- 
day would  imitate  Count  Esterhazy,  and  would  be 
visible  from  the  flashes  of  their  jewelry  hundreds  of 
yards  away.  Kings  are  so  decked  on  every  state  occa- 
sion, and  kings'  wives,  who  wear  what  their  lords  wish 
worn.  Besides,  though  the  women  wear  the  jewels, 
it  is  the  men  who  pay  for  them,  and  though  they 
pay  in  part  from  readiness  to  please  their  wives  or 
fiancies,  it  is  also  to  please  themselves  through  the 
indulgence  of  their  eyes. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  clears 
and  smoothes  and 
softens  the  skin; 
makes  it  transparent 
if  possible;  empties 
it ;  stimulates  action ; 
and  so  affects  the 
complexion  and 
health. 


In  many  ways  American  women  indulge  in  larger 
freedom  of  movement  and  attitude  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  would  have  been  thought  seemly.  All 
these,  however,  have  a  distinguishing  feminine 
stamp.  An  Englishwoman,  writing  in  one  of  the 
journals  dedicated  to  women,  remarks  this  of  Ameri- 
can women:  "The  mannish  woman  is  peculiar  to 
England,"  she  says.  An  "  American  woman  does 
pretty  nearly  everything  a  man  does,  but  she  doesn't 
do  it  in  a  mannish  way."  Women  do  cross  their 
legs,  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  stand  with 
their  hands  behind  them  and  feet  firmly  planted  ; 
but  their  manner  of  doing  it  is  as  essentially  femi- 
nine as  when  they  folded  their  hands  demurely  and 
kept  their  feet  side  by  side.  The  Italian  actress, 
Duse,  introduced  in  New  York  many  attitudes  out- 
side of  the  conventional  range,  such  as  sitting  side- 
ways, with  both  elbows  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
bending  over  to  clasp  one  knee  with  the  hands. 
Both  of  these  are  positions  for  which  a  growing  girl 
would  once  have  been  corrected  ;  but  now,  in  days 
of  greater  liberty,  neither  of  these  is  out  of  place, 
and,  as  practiced  by  the  New  York  girls,  are  delight- 
fully familiar  and  wholly  feminine. 


Divorce  dinner-parties  have  been  frequent  in  Paris 
this  season  (according  to  the  correspondent  of  Lon- 
don Truth).  The  cards  of  invitation  mention  that 
they  (the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed)  are 
asked  to  celebrate  the  happy  liberation  of  the  person 
sending  them  from  an  unsuitable  marriage.  A  regu- 
lar formula  has  sprung  up  which  may  be  safely 
adopted.  It  is  not  thought  good  taste  for  a  man  who 
has  come  out  of  the  divorce  court  with  the  honors  of 
war  to  call  his  friends  of  both  sexes  to  rejoice  with 
him  on  the  event.  All  that  is  tolerated  is  a  private 
dinner.  But  ladies  may  rejoice  as  much  as  they 
please.  The  most  strait-laced  and  orthodox  persons 
see  no  harm  in  going  to  a  divorce  dinner,  if  the  in- 
viting lady  mentions  in  a  foot-note  of  the  card  that 
she  is  suing  for  a  religious  divorce  at  Rome,  and  has 
every  reason  to  expect  that  her  suit  will  succeed. 
This  only  means  that  she  does  not  object,  for  respec- 
tability's sake,  to  pay  sixty  thousand  francs  to  the 
Congregation  of  Rites.  The  court  of  Rome  allows 
thirteen  pleas  for  divorce.  The  most  usual  one  now 
for  women  of  rank  and  fortune  to  plead  is  not  having 
really  consented  to  be  married  in  the  church.  Lady 
Mary  Hamilton  urged  this  plea  when  she  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  marry  Count 
Festetics.  The  divorcie  now  resumes  her  family 
name,  and  usage  will  soon  authorize  her  in  borrow- 
ing her  family  title.  Thus  the  ci-devant  Comtesse 
Fleury,  daughter-in-law  of  General  Fleury,  the  late 
emperor's  master  of  the  horse,  calls  herself  Baroness 
Deslandes,  her  father  having  been  a  financial  baron. 
She  gave  a  dinner  the  other  day  to  celebrate  her 
happy  deliverance  from  Comte  Fleury,  and  had  at  it 
the  Princesse  de  Polignac  {daughter  of  the  so-called 
Duchesse  de  Camposelice,  a  divorcie  who  has  mar- 
ried again),  the  Princesse  Jeanne  Bonaparte,  and 
different  artists  and  authors.  Truth's  correspondent, 
by  the  way,  has  this  to  say  of  divorce  in  France  : 
"The  divorce  law  is  killing  society.  No  woman, 
with  a  husband  worth  keeping,  can  now  endure  the 
idea  of  letting  another  person  of  her  sex,  who  is  at 
all  attraotive,  speak  to  him.  Enterprising  and  dow- 
erless  girls  marry  any  one  at  all. who  can  introduce 
them  to  rich  men  from  among  whom  they  can,  after 
skillful  management  and  intrigue,  secure  husbands. 
A  girl  with  a  great  fortune  is  pretty  certain  after 
marriage  to  get  discontented  with  her  matrimonial 
lot,  and  to  look  out  for  some  one  who  suits  her  fancy 
better.  There  can  be  no  peace  or  quietness  under 
such  circumstances.  The  divorce  suit  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  an  engagement.  Curiously  enough, 
French  widows  are  not  inclined  to  marry  a  second 
time;  but  the  divorcie  is  nearly- always  in  haste  to 
re-marry." 

At  a  recent  dance  of  the  Radnor  Hunt  ball  at 
Philadelphia,  the  men  all  wore  the  costumes  of  the 
club,  consisting  of  pink  satin  coat  and  waistcoat, 
with  gray  watered  silk  facings.  The  riding-breeches 
gave  place  to  black  satin  knickerbockers,  black  silk 
stockings,  and  low  shoes.    The  ball  was  the  only  one 


given  in  the  country  in  imitation  of  the  English  hunt 
ball,  when  the  gentlemen  go  in  hunting  costume. 
A  hunting  cotillion  was  the  unique  feature  of  the 
evening,  and  the  gentlemen  as  they  danced  sang  old 
English  hunting-songs.  During  the  first  figure  the 
gentlemen  sang  "  We'll  all  go  out  hunting  to-day." 
The  singing  was  excellently  done,  and  the  time  was 
as  perfect  as  that  kept  by  a  lot  of  college  boys  in 
yelling  their  class  cries  in  unison.  In  the  next  figure 
the  song  was  the  famous  English  hunting  ballad, 
"Drink,  Puppy,  Drink,"  in  which  health  "to  the 
fox  in  his  earth  below  the  rocks"  and  "  to  the  hound 
with'  his  nose  upon  the  ground  "  is  proposed.  "A 
Southerly  Wind  and  a  Cloudy  Sky,"  "  Hark,  Hark, 
Forward,  Tally-ho,"  and  the  familiar  "D'ye  ken 
John  Pell  with  his  Coat  so  Gray  ?  "  were  the  songs  of 
the  last  figures. 


Apropos  of  the  elevation  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  the 
premiership,  the  New  York  Sun  tells  of  a  ball  given  by 
Lady  Rosebery  in  London  during  the  early  '8o"s,  the 
invitations  for  which  went  out  "  to  meet  the  kings  and 
princes  now  in  London."  At  this  party,  the  hostess 
made  an  effort,  in  conjunction  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  abolish  the  conventional  evening-dress  of 
the  day,  and  requested  all  the  notabilities,  as  well  as 
the  more  ordinary  mortals  invited  to  meet  them,  to 
"  come  in  frock-coat,  white  waistcoat,  knee-breeches, 
silk  stockings,  and  Windsor  shoes."  The  request 
was  complied  with,  and  the  ball  was  the  talk  of  Lon- 
don for  a  very  long  time.  The  fashion  never  took 
root,  however,  as  the  men  complained  of  feeling  cold 
about  the  calves,  and  there  were  so  many  who  had 
very  little  calf  to  speak  of  that  the  noes  carried  the 
day. 

Marriage  does  not  at  present  enjoy  the  universal 
favor  which  so  ancient  and  admirable  an  institution 
merits.  Every  sensible  young  fellow  knows  that  the 
best  capital  to  start  life  with  is  a  discreet  and  amiable 
wife.  Young  men  of  intelligence  and  ambitious 
purpose  regard  marriage  as  a  prudent  investment  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  romance.  Young  women,  how- 
ever (according  to  the  New  York  Press),  are  not 
always  actuated  by  such  economic  principles  in  matri- 
mony. It  would  seem  that  they  have  a  fixed  and 
romantic  standard  whereby  they  measure  men  and 
reject  those  unfortunates  who  do  not  come  up  to  its 
requirements.  This  is  a  system  that  is  certain  to 
meet  with  disappointment.  The  ideal  manhood  that 
is  taught  by  the  novelist  and  preached  by  the  play- 
wright exists  only  in  fancy.  "We  have  not  pro- 
gressed," says  the  Press,  "in  the  rapid  pace  at  which 
our  sisters  advanced  within  the  last  century.  Since 
she  gained  educational  emancipation,  woman  has 
developed  with  a  celerity  that  was  quite  unexpected. 
She  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  whiskers  and  gallantry 
in  one  who  aspires  to  her  companionship.  Men  are 
doing  their  utmost  with  what  powers  heaven  has 
given  them  ;  but,  try  as  they  may,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  keep  the  pace  to  which  the  new  and  lively  intelli- 
gence of  women  has  set  them.  It  is  possibly  for 
this  reason  that  young  women  who  do  not  perceive 
in  matrimony  that  achievement  of  ambition  which 
was  formerly  the  object  of  feminine  hopes  have  re- 
cently adopted  the  habit  of  beginning  an  independ- 
ent career.  They  no  longer  wait  patiently  and  dully 
for  the  arrival  of  a  Sir  Lancelot  who  may  never 
come,  but  regard  marriage  as  an  incident,  not  a 
necessity,  of  life.  They  have  discovered  in  the  vari- 
ous professions  a  certain  employment  for  the  in- 
stincts of  sentiment  and  perseverance  that  used  to 
be  less  successfully  engaged  in  needle-work  and 
domestic  cares.  In  this  new  phase  of  affairs  women 
can  wait  for  the  coming  suitors  who  are  worthy  to 
wear  their  favors.  They  are  not  compelled  to  matri- 
mony as  a  means  of  getting  a  home,  but  by  their 
own  industry  and  skill  can  establish  the  lares  and 
penates  for  themselves.  The  reason  why  they  do 
not  get  married  is  not  through  any  unusual  lack  of 
romance  in  them,  but  because  men  do  not  always 
come  up  to  their  requirements.  In  their  recent  de- 
velopment, women  have  not  surrendered  romance, 
but  they  have  gained  common  sense,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  they  are  wisely  determined 
to  marry  no  one  who  is  not  a  man  as  well  as  a 
gentleman." 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4,  1804. 
MME.  B    ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 


DR, 


w  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 

from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2127  Jackson  and  2428  Buchanan  Sts. 
Board,  English,  French,  German,  Music,  Dancing,  $35 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

PHILIP    KRALL, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 

735a    ELLIS    STREET. 

Best  of  references.    Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


MISS   MOORE'S  SELECT  SCHOOL, 

515  Haight  Street. 

French  Taught  in  all  grades  without  extra  charge.     A 
limited  number  of  boarders  accommodated. 


TRAVEL  AND  STUDY. 

A  lady  who  speaks  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
fluently,  and  has  had  much  experience  as  a  tourist 
guide  in  Europe,  will  take  a  party— ladies  or  families — 
abroad.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney, 
30Q  Post  Street,  S.  F. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  58S«B&£r!- 

Situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction.  Awards  annually  two  Euro- 
pean Fellowships  (value  $500).  five  Graduate  Scholarships 
(value  $200),  and  nine  Resident-Graduate  Fellowships 
(value  $525)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English.  Tuetonics,  Romance 
Languages,  Mathematics,  History  or  Politics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology.  Competition  open  until  April  15th.  Full 
undergraduate  and  graduate  Courses  in  these  departments, 
and  in  Philosophy  and  Physics.  Graduate  Courses  in 
Semitic  languages.  For  Program  or  Graduate  Pamphlet, 
address  as  above. 


LANGUAGES  MASTERED  IN  10  WEEKS 

Part  I.,  either  language,  sent  free  for  a  2-a.  stamp. 
Mkisterschaft  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN. 


Don't  Fail  to  See  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  the  Exhibit  of 

Doxsee's  Pur^Clam  Juice 

IS  PACKED  ONLY  m  CANS 

For  that  is  the    only    way    it  can  be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  use  of  chemicals. 


It  is  subjected  to  so  great  a  heat  (no  glass 
bottle  could  stand  it  without  breaking), 
that  absolute  destruction  of  all  germ  life  is 
assured)  which,  together  with  air-tight 
cans,  alone  can  assure  perfect  preservation. 

Office  of  J.  L.  Halsey,  M.  D.,  Islip,  L.  I. 
Living  in  close  proximity  to  the  Clam  Canning  Factory 
of  J.  H.  Doxsee  &  Son,  I  have  had  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  visiting  the  establishment  and  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  the  clams  and  juice  are  prepared  for  the  market. 
The  steaming  process  employed  destroys  aU  germ  life,  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  juice — no  adul- 
terants being  used.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  M.  D. 

Testimonials  from  hundreds  of  other  physi- 
cians on  file. 

GROCEKS-lOc.  and  20c.  can. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject* 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn   St.,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 

MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  without 
charge.   Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 
P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

K^Thifi  Company  Is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  Influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  subscriber*  against 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and 
printing  tbU  advertisement  vouches  for  i 
Mllty  und  high  standing  of  the  Prr 
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society. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Mamie  R.  Masten  and  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Wilson  will  take  place  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  N.  K. 
Masten,  2218  Clay  Street. 

Miss  Lillian  Lee,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  G.  C.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Crosby  Mills,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be 
united  in  marriage  at  the  Presidio  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  10th.  They  will  reside  in  Dakota,  where 
Lieutenant  Mills  is  stationed. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Bessie  Gorham,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Gorham,  to  Mr.  Schuyler  Cole,  son  of  ex-Senator 
Cole,  of  Santa  Monica. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Josephine 
Haxe  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Wilson,  of  Oakland.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  next  June. 

Miss  Miriam  Moore  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to-day 
at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Isabel  McKenna  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day at  her  residence  in  honor  of  Miss  Mulligan,  of 
Chicago. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
take  place  at  Odd  Fellows*  Hall  next  Friday  evening. 
It  will  be  an  assembly. 

The  members  of  The  Assembly  will  give  their 
final  party  of  this -season  next  Thursday  evening  in 
the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Dancing  Class  of  '94  will  meet  this  evening  at 
Lunt's  Hall.  The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hunt- 
ington, Mrs.  A.  D.  Moore,  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith, 
and  Mrs. -J.  C.  Stubbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie  gave  an  enjoyable  din- 
ner-party recently  at  their  home  on  Clay  Street,  and 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  Miss  Fried- 
lander,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  Coleman,  Miss 
Katberine  Lee  Jones,  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Sharon,  and  Mr.  T.  Cary  Friedlander. 

A  pleasant  dinner-party  was  given  recently  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  at  their  residence  on 
Pacific  Avenue.  Their  guests  comprised  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Miss  Maud  Howard,  Miss 
Mamie  Thomas,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Edith 
McBean,  Mr.  Ryland  Wallace,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small, 
and  Mr.  P.  Grant,  Jr. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
James  Irvine,  Sr.,  at  the  Palace  Hotel  during  the 
past  week.  Last  Sunday,  Mrs.  Spreckels  gave  a 
breakfast  in  honor  of  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  at 
her  villa  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle  gave  an  enjoyable  matinee 
tea  last  Monday  at  the  home  of  her  parents.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  2100  Washington  Street, 
and  delightfully. entertained  many  of  her  friends. 

Miss  Florence  Davis  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Mon- 
day at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Davis,  corner  of  Devisadero  and  Jackson  Streets. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Van  Dyke,  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  hours  were  from  three  until  six, 
and  the  callers  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Carr  will  return  to  their 
home,  near  Bakersfield,  on  April  1st.  On  Wednes- 
day they  entertained  a  number  of  their  friends  at 
2122  California  Street,  the  occasion  being  the  christ- 
ening of  their  young  son.  After  the  ceremony  by 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Church,  music  and  refreshments 
by  Ludwig  added  to  lh|j  eDjoyment  of  the  guests. 

Cards  have  been  received  from  New  York  an- 
nouncing a  recent  addition  to  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Townsend,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Ruth  Townsend. 

The  Vassar  Students  Aid  Society  will  give  an  en- 
tertainment at  Miss  Lake'sSchool,  1534  Sutter  Street, 
this  evening.  An  interesting  programme  will  be  pre- 
sented.   The  tickets  are  one  dollar  each. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  most  splendid  club-house  in 
New  York  is  by  no  means  the  one  most  haunted  of 
its  owners.  It  may  easily  be  true,  for,  indeed,  as 
Harper's  Weekly  puts  it,  "  to  the  unimproved  mind, 
to  loiter  in  a  two-million-dollar  club-bouse  seems  a 
species  of  delight  not  remotely  akin  to  the  joy  of 
wearing  cloth-of-gold  trousers." 


Absolutely 

Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE    CHIEF    MOURNERS. 

In  at  least  one  respect  The  Bachelor  was  unique. 
He  spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  a  club  without  be- 
coming a  cynic.  In  fact,  his  enjoyment  of  life  was 
such  as  to  rouse  the  envy  of  many  a  domesticated 
friend  whose  quiver  was  full  of  blessings.  He  main- 
tained an  establishment  on  the  avenue,  where  old 
cronies  often  met  to  play  whist  and  enjoy  the  treas- 
ures of  a  carefully  stocked  cellar,  and  on  first-nights 
at  the  opera,  he  always  had  his  box,  where  he  was 
sure  to  be  the  centre  of  a  happy  group  of  friends, 
either  young  or  old — for  you  must  know  he  had  his 
full  allowance  of  nephews  and  nieces,  who  considered 
him  the  dearest  of  uncles.  To  his  nephews  he  often 
gave  money  to  help  them  out  of  boyish  difficulties, 
without  spoiling  his  generosity  with  over-much  good 
advice.  To  his  nieces  he  gave  presents  and  tips  at 
every  opportunity,  and  in  return  they  fondled  and 
kissed  him  to  their  hearts'  content. 

But  a  time  came  when  The  Bachelor  was  missed 
from  his  place  in  the  club,  and  there  were  no  more 
whist-parties  in  his  cozy  home.  Nephews  with  grave 
faces  and  nieces  with  tear -swollen  eyes  passed  in  and 
out  through  the  doorway,  while  brisk  doctors  came 
and  went  with  ever-increasing  frequency.  In  this 
way  several  days  passed,  till  one  morning  there  was 
crape  on  the  door,  and  men  who  were  hurrying 
down-town  to  business  said  to  one  another :  "  '  The 
Bachelor'  is  dead." 

In  one  of  the  stateliest  mansions  on  the  avenue  an 
old  lady  sat  behind  the  curtains,  watching  the  cor- 
tege pass.  The  romping  children  came  clattering  in 
to  look  at  the  horses  and  carriages ;  but  seeing 
grandmamma  weeping,  they  tiptoed  away  and  soon 
forgot  their  awe  in  the  delights  of  a  new  game. 
When  the  slow  procession  had  passed  from  sight, 
the  old  lady  rose,  and  with  tottering  steps  retired 
to  her  private  room.  There  she  took  from  an  old 
escritoire  a  little  bundle  tied  with  a  piece  of  ribbon. 
In  it  there  were  several  old  play-bills  and  a  couple  of 
crumpled  letters.  For  a  few  moments  her  tears  fell 
silently  as  she  looked  at  the  faded  mementos,  then 
she  murmured  to  herself: 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  treasuring  these  things. 
I  loved  my  husband   sincerely,  and  was  happy  as 

his  wife,   and   yet — and  yet There  are  those 

who  say  that  even  the  happiest  marriage  brings  its 
disappointments.  But  I  know  that  he  loved  me. 
When  I  rejected  him  he  said  he  could  never  love 
again,  and  he  did  not.  He  is  dead,  and  to-day  has 
gone  down  to  a  lonely  grave — a  man  who  loved  but 
once  and  forever." 

She  put  away  the.  letters  and  the  old  play-bills, 
and,  as  she  dried  her  eyes,  there  was  a  glow  of  hap- 
piness on  her  face  ;  for  what  greater  joy  can  life  give 
than  the  knowledge  of  having  been  truly  loved  ? 

"  Alas  1  "  sighed  an  aged  spinster,  as  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  housekeeper's  room,  of  which  she  was 
mistress,  she  scanned  her  pinched  and  withered  feat- 
ures in  a  glass,  "  one  would  not  think  this  face  had  once 
inspired  such  love  as  romancers  dream  of  and  poets 
sing.  But  twoscore  years,  with  their  sorrows,  have 
worked  a  change,"  and  she  sighed  heavily.  "  Here 
is  the  fan  he  broke  when  be  tried  to  kiss  me  that 
night  in  the  conservatory,"  and  she  fondled  it  ten- 
derly. "  Why  was  I  so  proud  and  coquettish  ?"  she 
asked  herself,  bitterly  ;  "  I  drove  him  from  me  with 
my  scorn.  Why  was  I  too  unyielding  to  beg  his  for- 
giveness, and  show  him  that  his  love  was  not  in 
vain  ?  When  we  parted  in  anger,  he  said  he  could 
never  love  again,  and  he  did  not.  He  died  the  other 
day,  an  old  bachelor,  and  here  am  I,  an  old  maid. 
Well,  people  may  mock  at  me,  but  I  am  happy  in 
the  thought  that  I  have  been  loved  by  a  man  who 
could  love  but  once  and  forever." 

In  meagrely  furnished  apartments  on  the  West 
Side,  an  aged  woman  of  still  majestic  bearing  was 
holding  to  the  light  a  cluster  of  diamonds.  As  the 
light  flashed  and  danced  about  the  precious  gems, 
her  face  lit  up  with  memories  of  other  days. 

"Those  were  days  of  triumph,"  she  murmured; 
"night  after  night  the  multitudes  applauded  me. 
By  turns  I  felt  the  merry  moods  of  Rosalind,  the 
miseries  of  Juliet,  the  sweet  sorrows  of  Viola,  the 
madness  of  Ophelia.  There  were  lovers  in  plenty 
in  those  days,  and  rich  gifts.     He  gave  roe  these : 

1  And  with  them  words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed 
As  made  the  things  more  rich.* 

We  were  happy  in  each  other's  love  ;  but  who  can 
bind  with  the  bonds  of  affection  the  artist  in  her 
hours  of  triumph  ?  I  parted  with  him  lightly,  for  my 
path  was  strewn  with  roses,  and  I  did  not  know  that 
his  love  alone  realized  the  love  I  nightly  pictured  in 
mimic  scenes.  When  we  parted,  he  said  he  could 
never  love  again,  and  he  did  not.  He  was  buried 
to-day,  and  I  mourned  him  too  sincerely  to  mingle 
my  tears  with  those  of  people  who  will  cease  to 
sorrow  when  they  divide  his  wealth.  But  not  even 
the  strong  hand  of  poverty  can  wrest  from  me  these 
Jewel*— the  gift  of  the  one  man  of  all  the  world  who 
loved  once  and  forever." 

"Yes,  Harry  was  a  prince  of  good  fellows,"  said 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  club.  "I  knew 
him  all  his  life." 

"Strange  he  never  married,"  said  another  mem- 
ber. 


"Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it  seems  so  to  those  who 
do  not  know  his  story." 

"Then  he  had  a  romance  in  his  life  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead  I  do  not  feel  I  will 
be  doing  any  wrong  to  tell  why  he  never  married. 
He  and  I  were  playmates,  and  ray  youngest  sister 
was  often  a  sharer  of  our  sports.  As  they  grew  up 
together  they  learned  to  love  each  other  ;  but  when 
he  and  I  were  in  college  she  died.  Harry  was 
heart-broken,  and  he  told  me  then  he  could  never 
love  again.  You  know  yourselves  that  he  spoke  the 
truth." 

All  who  were  of  the  company  admired  such  devo- 
tion, which  had  once  been  their  own  ideal,  and  felt 
an  uneasy  consciousness  of  how  far  they  had  fallen 
short  of  it.  Each  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  he 
had  loved  often,  and  had  recovered  from  heart- 
breaks with  unroraantic  ease. 

When  the  next  Sabbath  came,  the  old  clubman 
went  out  to  Greenwood  and  scattered  flowers  on  the 
graves  of  his  sister  and  the  faithful  bachelor.  It 
made  him  happy  to  think  he  had  known  one  man 
who  loved  with  the  devotion  of  nobler  and  earlier 
ages. 

"They  must  be  happy  now,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  took  a  last  look  at  the  flower-covered  graves, 
"after  having  been  parted  for  so  many  years." — 
P.  McArlkur  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

The  largest  fleet  of  coal-boats  ever  started  down 
the  river  from  Louisville  in  tow  of  one  propeller  is 
on  its  way  to  New  Orleans.  The  coal  in  the  boats 
is  enough  to  load  a  train  of  cars  eleven  miles  long, 
and  the  fleet  is  more  than  eight  acres  in  extent. 


Rural  Cemeteries. 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." — Gray. 

As  there  is  almost  nothing  else  so  deeply  interest- 
ing'to  the  living  as  the  disposal  of  those  whom  they 
have  loved  and  lost,  so  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so 
distinctive  of  the  condition  and  character  of  a  people 
as  the  method  in  which  they  treat  their  dead.  The 
earliest  traditions  of  our  race,  as  well  as  the  first 
records  that  history  furnishes  us.  show  the  great  care 
that  man  in  every  age  and  generation  has  taken  of 
his  kindred  when  dead. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  methods 
and  customs  of  different  races  and  nations  as  to  the 
disposal  and  caring  for  their  dead.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the 
tendency  of  our  age  and  times  is  toward  develop- 
ment and  improvement. 

This  variety  of  evolution  is  especially  noticeable 
in  our  own  time,  for  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
there  is  a  great  and  striking  contrast  between  the 
gloomy,  sombre,  and  unhealthy  church-yards  of  our 
forefathers  and  the  latest  development  in  cemeteries, 
with  all  their  humanizing  and  elevating  influences. 

We  now  find  that  the  advanced  cemeteries  of  the 
Eastern  States  and  Europe  are  found  in  the  most 
beautiful  places,  far  from  the  busy  hum  of  the  din  of 
great  cities  and  where  nature  and  art  conspire  to 
surround  the  burial  places  of  the  dead  with  beautiful 
trees  and  flowers,  natural  scenery,  and  works  of 
monumental  art. 

The  aforesaid  cemeteries  are,  of  course,  not  all 
planned  in  the  same  way,  but  the  so-called  lawn- 
plan  is  certainly  the  latest  and  favored  one,  and  has 
evidently  come  to  stay.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  have  paid  the  subject  no  attention,  we 
would  simply  say  :  That  all  fences,  copings,  and  arti- 
ficial irregularities  around  burial  lots  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited in  lawn-planned  cemeteries.  Only  in  this 
way  can  nature  be  trained  to  develop  her  perfection 
and  blend  with  true  art,  unhampered  by  unnecessary 
stones  and  iron  fences,  the  stone-yard  and  foundry 
are  thus  left  out  of  Ike  landscape,  and  works  of  art, 
such  as  stately  monuments  or  graceful  statues,  can 
be  easily  seen,  and,  as  it  were,  stand  out  by  them- 
selves for  admiration,  and  the  visitor  can  not  fail  to 
see  them.  To  quote  a  well-known  paragraph  from 
the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Washington  Irving  on 
this  subject : 

"Why,"  says  he,  "should  we  seek  to  clothe 
Death  with  unnecessary  terror  and  spread  horror 
around  the  tomb  of  those  we  love  ?  The  grave 
should  be  surrounded  with  everything  that  might  in- 
sure tenderness  and  veneration.  Can  this  be  done 
by  having  lots  inclosed  with  stone  posts,  iron  bars, 
and  chains,  the  sight  of  which  is  repulsive  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  rudeness  and  confine- 
ment?" 

In  cemeteries  on  the  lawn-plan,  the  expense  of 
keeping  inclosures  clean  is  only  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  that  is  necessary  in  the  old  order  of  things, 
thus  saving  a  great  waste  of  money. 

If  the  lot-owners  wish  to  spend  their  money  on 
their  lots,  let  them  concentrate  it  on  their  monuments 
and  statuary,  which  are  ornamental,  more  durable, 
and  much  more  to  the  credit  of  the  owner  and  ceme- 
tery than  stone  and  iron  inclosures.  Thus  they  can 
avoid  this  constant  repetition  of  doubtful  art  that  is 
noticeable  in  these  inclosures. 

By  keeping  as  close  as  practicable  to  the  strict  lawn 
plan,  with  its  beautiful  carpet  of  green,  its  stately 
monument  and  graceful  statue  pointing  heavenward, 
its  background  of  nature's  trees  and  flowering  shrub- 
bery, all  must  combine  to  move  the  heart  and  elevate 
the  mind  to  Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  nature,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  loved  ones  gone  before  us  whom 
we  hope  to  meet  in  a  never-ending  and  betterAvorld. 

The  above  was  suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to 
Cypress  Lawn,  which  we  believe  is  the  only  lawn 
cemetery  on  this  coast. 


■•  Our  Society  "  Bine  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Hubkr's  Orchestra,  known  as  Hungarian 
Orchestra,  is  recommended  for  its  excellent  Concert 
and  Dance  Music.  Address  Mr.  Valentine  Huber, 
420  Eddy  Street,  or  Sherman  8c  Clay's  Music  Store. 


DCCXLIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
April  1,  1894. 
Clear  Soup. 
Boiled  Salmon,  Egg  Sauce.     New  Potatoes. 
Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelalse. 
Striae  Beans.     Baked  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 
Asparagus  Salad. 
Cocoanut  Pies. 
Coffee. 
Rich  Cocoanut  Pies.     One  quart  of  milk,  six  eggs, 
one  cocoanut.     Grate  the  cocoanut  tine  ;  flavor  with  rose- 
water  and  a  little  brandy,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  strain  the 
custard  over  the  grated   cocoanut.     Take  two  deep  pie- 
plates,  line  with  puff-paste,  fill  the  plates  with  the  custard, 
and  bake. 


*  rlrHB^S 


COMFORTABLE 
EVERYWHERE 

These  are  days  of  fashionable  sense — the 
underdress  of  woman  allows  full  ease  of  move- 
ment —  to   stand    comfortably  j 

—  to  walk  —  to  ride  —  to  work 

—  and  all  this  ease  and  dressy  ' 
grace  are  given  the  wearer  of  4 
die  Equipoise  Waist,  the 
fashionable  corset  substitute.  * 
To  know  all  about  it,  and  j 
where  to  buy  it,  write  to  the 
GeorgeFrostCo^Boston,Mass.  ' 


Unexcelled  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  In  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE   GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  In  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate. 


$50,000 

3l]VTE 


ON  IMPROVED  COUNTRY    PROPERTIES. 
Gilt-edge  Securities. 

I.E  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO.,  Agents. 
518  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  npon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern-  Improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes*  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  mau  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
845,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  Is 
that  ho  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  BoxJ36,  Argonaut  Office. 


Tfis  Best  Quality  Visiting  Cards  from 
1  your  ptaUy  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


9>  <% 
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—  Callustro  polishes  Everything. 


April 


1894. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Tay- Walker  Wedding. 

A  pretty  wedding  took  place  2t  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  V.  Walker,  1116  Fulton  Street, 
last  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  their  daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Walker,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
Charles  Fox  Tay.  The  young  couple  are  well 
known  in  society  circles  and  are  very  popular.  The 
residence  was  beautifully  decorated  by  Miss  Mary 
Bates  with  apple- blossoms,  eschscholtzias,  iris,  but- 
tercups, and  other  wild  flowers,  and  appeared  very 
attractive. 

A  limited  number  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
were  present  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  at  three  o'clock  by  Rev.  H.  D.  Lathrop, 
of  Oakland.  The  bride  was  attended  by  little  Miss 
Clara  Sawyer,  who  wore  a  gown  of  white  silk,  em- 
broidered with  buttercups,  and  carried  a  bouquet  of 
these  flowers,  and  Master  Edgar  Zook,  who  carried 
a  bunch  of  lilies.  Mr.  W.  R.  WbiUier  acted  as  best 
man,  and  the  bride's  father  gave  her  into  the  keeping 
of  the  groom.  The  bride,  who  is  a  beautiful  blonde, 
was  attired  as  follows  : 

Her  robe  was  of  blaoc-ivoire  Duchesse  satin  made  with 
a  long  court  train,  the  skirt  being  perfectly  plain.  The 
corsage  was  high  at  the  neck  and  the  sleeves  were  long 
and  bouffant,  with  trimmings  of  point  applique  lace.  In 
her  coiffure  was  a  spray  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  which  held 
in  place  the  flowing  veil  of  white  silk  moleiue.  Her  hand- 
bouquet  was  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  orange-blossoms. 

After  the  ceremony  and  congratulations,  refresh- 
ments were  served  at  small  tables.  An  hour  later  the 
happy  couple  left  to  proceed  on  a  tour  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  will  be  away  about  two  months.  The 
wedding  gifts  were  numerous  and  elegant. 

A  Charity  Entertainment. 

The  entertainment  given  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Goad,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage,  was  a  success 
in  every  particular.  There  was  an  attendance  of  at 
least  four  hundred  ladies  and  genUemen,  and  about 
one  thousand  dollars  was  realized  from  the  sale  of 
tickets.  A  stage  had  been  erected  in  the  music- 
room,  and  the  spectators  filled  that  room,  the  adjoin- 
ing parlors,  and  the  large  hallway.  The  performance 
commenced  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  the  follow- 
ing programme  was  presented : 

Chorus,  "  La  Cueillette,"  from  the  opera  of  "  Mireille," 
Gounod  ;  paper,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt .  piano  solo.  Miss 
Bessie  Wall;  duet,  "  Barcarolle,"  Offenbach,  "  Les  file's." 
Mendelssohn,  Mrs.  McGavin  and  Miss  Hlnshelwood ;  violin 
solo,  Miss  Ames;  "Noel,"  Adams,  Miss  Lawlor;  paper, 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  ;  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  Crouch, 
Miss  Bowie ;  banjo  solo,  Mr.  Daniel  Polk  ;  "  II  va  Venir," 
Halevy,  "  Sylvains  et  Faunes,"  Bemberg,  Mrs.  McGavin  ; 
"  The  Two  Grenadiers,"  Schumann,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mc- 
intosh ;  paper,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  Hart;  chorus,  "Charity," 
Rossini. 

The  numbers  were  all  well  presented  and  favor- 
ably received.  After  the  performance,  tea  and  other 
light  refreshments  were  served  by  the  following 
ladies :  ' 

Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Aileen  Goad,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss 
Edith  Findlay,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss  Mercado,  Miss 
Breeze,  Miss  Susie  Russell,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  -Miss 
Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Sophie  Coleman, 
Miss  Ella  Wall,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Bessie  Glas- 
cock, Miss  Bessie  Wall,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  May 
Friedlander,  Miss  Hinshelwood,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss 
Mary  Belle  Gwio,  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Bayne.  _ 

A  Theatre  Party. 

As  a  return  for  social  courtesies  extended  to  them 
during  the  past  season,  a  theatre  party  was  given 
last  Thursday  evening  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Adams,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  H.  C.  Benson,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Eyre,  Mr.  C.  A.  Fernald,  Mr.  E.  M.  Larranaga, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Macondray,  Mr.  H.  W.  Poett,  Lieutenant 
W.  R.  Smedberg.  Jr..  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  F.  McC.  Van 
Ness,  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Van  Winkle.  The  party,  num- 
bering sixty-four  in  all,  attended  the  performance  of 
"  The  Lion's  Mouth"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  and 
afterward  went  to  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  where  a  delicious  supper  was  served.  A  few 
dances  were  also  enjoyed  as  a  pleasant  ending  to  the 
affair.    The  guests  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  D. 
Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore,  Miss  Emily  Caro- 
lan.  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Dora 
Collier,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss 
Nellie  HDIyer,  Miss  Mary  Thomas,  Miss  Aileen  Goad, 
Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Ethel 
Murphy,  Miss  L.  Campbell,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss 
Jessie  Coleman,  Miss  Bee  Hooper,  Miss  Nellie  Woolrich, 
Miss  E.  Hooper,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Hattie  Graham, 
Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness, 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Grace  Martin,  Miss  Mary  Eyre, 
Miss  Frances  Moore,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Mamie 
Holbrook,  Mr.  Milton  S,  Latham,  Mr.  E  Sessions,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Pringle,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph  Clement,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Collier,  Jr.,  Mr.  Addison  E.  Mizner,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Sheldon,  Mr.  F.  L.  Macondray,  Mr.  L.  McMullin,  Mr.  A. 
Redington,  Mr.  John  O.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt, 
Mr.  Georee  de  Long,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  Lieutenant  F.  A. 
Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Charles  Otis.  Mr.  Harry  Simpkins, 
Mr.  George  Loughborough,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way. 

The  Hager  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs,  Hager  gave  an  elaborate  lunch-party  last 
Tuesday  at  her  home,  on  Gough  Street,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  de  Ruyter,  of  New  York,  who  is  here  on  a 
visit  to  her  son.  Lilies  and  other  beautiful  flowers 
graced  the  table  and  the  room.  Several  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  delicious  menu. 
Those  present  were : 

Mrs.  Hager.  Mrs.  de  Ruyter,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Louts  B.  Parrott, 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Newhall,  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  Mrs. 
Charles  Page,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nut- 
tall,  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter. 


The  Woods  Matinee  Tea. 
Miss  Woods  gave  a  delightful   matinee  tea  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home,  on  the  north-west  corner 


of  California  and  Octavia  Streets,  complimentary  to 
Miss  Emma  Butler,  who  recently  returned  from 
abroad.  A  number  of  ladies  called  and  were  very 
pleasantly  entertained.  Among  those  present  were  : 
Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy,  Miss 
Edith  Cohen,  Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  Miss  Belle  O'Connor, 
Miss  Tioie  O'Connor,  Miss  Gertrude  Allen,  Miss  Alberta 
Bancroft,  Miss  Maude  Younger,  Miss  Bessie  Younger, 
Miss  Florence  Dunham,  Miss  Mitchler,  Miss  Baldwin, 
Miss  Hilda  Macdonald,  Miss  Clarke,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss 
Latham,  Miss  Florence  Davis,  Miss  Hecht,  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Miss  Whittier. 

The  McCarthy  Matinee  Tea. 

Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy  entertained  a  few  of  her 
friends  at  a  matinee  tea  last  Tuesday,  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1413  Hyde  Street.  The  hours  were  most 
pleasantly  passed  with  music  and  conversation  and 
the  enjoyment  of  light  refreshments.  Among  those 
present  were  : 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Matthieu,  Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle,  Miss 
Maude  Younger,  Miss  Bessie  Younger,  Miss  Maie  Tucker, 
Miss  Gertrude  Allen,  Miss  Woods,  Miss  Hilda  Macdonald, 
Miss  McCarthy,  Miss  Florence  Davis,  Miss  Ethel  Murphy, 
Miss  Clarke,  Miss  Bates,  Miss  Edith  Cohen,  Miss  Ethel 
Cohen,  Miss  Hobbs,  and  Miss  Rising. 


The  Festina  Lente  Skating  Club. 
The  Festina  Lente  Skating  Club  is  now  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  is  becoming  very  popular.  At 
the  last  meeting  there  was  almost  a  full  complement 
of  members  present  and  about  thirty  visitors.  The 
meetings  are  held  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  after- 
noon, and  also  on  Monday  mornings.  Light  re- 
freshments are  served  at  the  meetings,  and  a  band  is 
in  attendance.  Mr.  Stokes  has  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  who  states  that  she  and 
the  President  will  be  happy  to  become  members, 
though  they  can  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  club. 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  name  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
patronesses. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume'  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif  orni  ans  : 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  Miss  Lena  Maynard  have 
gone  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  visit  relatives.  They  will  also 
visit  other  Eastern  cities,  and  will  be  away  about  six 
weeks. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  left  last 
Tuesday  for  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  will  return  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  and  will  go  to  New  York  late  in  April. 
Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  will  remain  in  Los  Angeles  about 
seven  months  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  five-story 
building  his  mother  is  having  erected  opposite  the  City 
Hall. 

Mrs.  Belle  Donahue  and  Miss  Romie  Wallace  are  ex- 
pected to  return  from  India  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Richard  Wallace  has  been  here  from  Fresno  during 
the  past  week  on  a  visit  to  his  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ryan  and  the  Misses  Daisy  and 
Ruth  Ryan  will  leave  the  city  next  week  to  pass  the  next 
six  months  at  their  villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  will  pass  the  summer 
months  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Audenreid  will  go  to  San  Rafael 
early  in  May  to  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  have  leased  the  resi- 
dence of  Ansel  Easton,  near  San  Mateo,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd  will  soon  leave  the  city 
to  pass  the  season  in  San  Ralael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wflliam  S.  Barnes  will  be  at  Santa  Cruz 
during  May  and  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn  and  the  Misses  Bourn  will 
pass  the  season  at  their  home  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faxon  D.  Atherton  will  be  at  their  Menlo 
Park  villa  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  and  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Bean will  pass  the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Lewis  and  family  will  leave  in  a 
few  days  to  pass  the  season  in  their  cottage  at  Sausalito. 

Miss  Emelie  Hager  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  at  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Ada  Dougherty  and  Miss  May  Robinson  will  re- 
ceive on  Wednesdays  at  1738  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  have  returned  from  a  pro- 
longed visit  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hirsch,  n4e  Weil,  are  occupying 
their  new  home  at  2831  Pine  Street,  corner  of  Baker  Street. 

Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood  returned  to  the  city  last  Tuesday 
after  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Gorham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gorham,  Miss 
Bessie  Gorham,  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  the  Misses  Jones,  and 
Mr.  Winfred  Lester  are  here  from  Santa  Monica  on  a  visit 
to  the  Misses  Hobart  at  their  residence  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  F. 
Finn,  United  States  Consul  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Schloss,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Greenewald,  and  Mr.  Philip  Anspacher  were  at 
the  Hotel  d'ltalie,  in  Florence,  Italy,  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Miss  Fanny  Crocker  has  been  paying  a  brief  visit  to  Miss 
Florence  Reed  at  her  home  in  Auburn. 

Miss  Mary  Struve  will  return  to  Seattle  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas  will 
pass  the  summer  at  their  villa  near  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  have  taken  a  cottage  in 
San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter  will  leave  next  week  to 
pass  the  season  in  a  cottage  at  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  will  pass  the  summer  at  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown  will  occupy  their  cottage 
at  Burlingame  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bruguiere  and  family  will  pass  most 
of  the  summer  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Galvani  will  leave  in  June  to  make  a  three 
months'  visit  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  returned  last  Wednesday  from 
Santa  Barbara,  leaving  his  mother  and  his  son  there. 

Miss  Belle  McPherson  is  visiting  relatives  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  will  pass  the  season  in  Sausa- 
lito. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd  will  pass  the  next  four  months  in  Sausa- 
lito. 

Mr.  T.  Brin  Berry  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Berry  will  pass  the 
summer  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  George  Cheesman  came  up  from  his  ranch  in  Mexico 
a  week  ago,  and  is  visiting  his  mother  and  sister. 

Miss  Susie  Basselder,  of  San  Jose,  is  paying  a  month's 
visit  to  Miss  Annie  Keane  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mr.  J  Hubert  Vos  arrived  here  from  the  East  last  Satur- 
day, and  is  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  was  the  com- 
missioner from  Holland  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in 
charge  of  the  Holland  art  galleries.  Mr.  Vos  ranks  as  the 
first  portrait  artist  of  Holland. 

General  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Clunie  have  returned  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Irving  W.  Mills  passed  the  first  part  of  the  week  in 
Sacramento. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  returned  from  San 
Jose  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Parrott  at  her  residence  on  Sutter  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  and  Miss  Alice  Mc- 
Cutchen will  leave  to-day  to  occupy  their  villa  in  Ross 
Valley. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  will  leave  to-day  for 
New  York  city,  where  he  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  He  will  open  a  studio  there  and  hold  an  exhibition 
of  his  pictures. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor 


left  last  Wednesday  on  a  brief  visit  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Otis  has  returned  from  a  brief  visit  at  Del 
Monte. 

Army  and   Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  B.  M.  Young,  Fourth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  will  leave  the  Presidio  next  Wednesday 
with  Troops  B.,  C,  I.,  and  K.,  on  a  practice  march  to 
Vasquez  Canyon  near  Gilroy,  and  there  go  into  camp  for 
instruction  in  field  service. 

Rear-Admiral  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
leave  his  present  station  as  president  of  the  board  of  in- 
spection and  survey  and  proceed  to  this  city  en  route  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  will  relieve  Rear-Admiral  Irwin,  U. 
S.  N.,  about  April  rath.  He  will  have  the  Philadelphia 
as  his  flag-ship.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
S.  A.  Stanton,  U.  S.  N.,  who  will  act  as  flag  lieutenant, 
and  Ensign  Spencer  S.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  who  will  be  flag 
secretary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  H.  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  has  ar- 
rived from  the  East,  and  is  announced  as  Chief  Commissary 
of  Subsistence  of  the  Department  of  California,  relieving 
Major  Charles  P.  Eagan,  U.  S.  A. 

General  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.  and  Miss 
Ruger  will  pass  most  of  the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Mclver,  U.  S.  A.,  is  inspecting 
the  National  Guard  armories  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.     Mrs.  Mclver  is  improving  in  health  rapidly. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  W.  E. 
SafTord,  U.  S.  N..  Passed-Assistant  Surgeon  L.  W.  Sprat- 
ling,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed-Assistant  Engineer  W.  D.  Bayley, 
U.  S.  N.,  Passed-Assistant  Paymaster,  J.  S.  Phillips, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  H.  H.  Caldwell,  U.S.  N„  have  been 
ordered  to  the  Alert. 

Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  retired  from 
active  service  on  April  oth,  and  is  expected  to  arrive  here 
from  Honolulu  late  in  April. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Adams,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  H.  E. 
Parmenter,  U.  S.  N..  will  return  from  Honolulu  late  in 
April. 

Lieuteoant  C.  P.  Pond,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  H.  C. 
Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached  from  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  on  April  2d  and  ordered  to  the  Alert. 

Captain  Luigi  Lomia,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to 
apply  for  an  extension  of  two  months. 

Major  Alexander  Sharp,  U.  S.  A.,  of  West  Duluth, 
Minn.,  is  en  route  here  to  visit  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Colonel  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A.,  is  in  Genoa,  Italy,  at- 
tending the  International  Medical  Congress.  Miss  Irwin 
is  visiting  her  brother,  Lieutenant  George  Le_R.  Irwin,  U. 
S.  A.,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Wilkie  Concert. 


Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  gave  his  first  concert  of  the 
fourth  series  last  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Maple 
Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  attendance  was 
not  as  large  as  the  excellence  of  the  concert  should 
have  secured,  but  the  audience  was  a  fashionable 
one  and  was  quite  appreciative.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

The  celebrated  glee  from  "Guy  Mannering,"  "The 
Chough  and  Crow,"  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop,-  Mrs.  Schultz,  Mrs. 
Dickman,  Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Rickard;  cavadna,  "  Ade- 
laide." Beethoven,  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie;  lied,  "  Sei  Still," 
Raff,  Mrs.  Charles  Dickman ;  piano  solo,  "  Paganini 
e*tude,"  Fr.  Liszt,  Mr.  Maurice  Leon  Driver ;  ballata, 
"Cera  una  volta  un  principe"  ("  II  Guaranv  "),  Gomez, 
Mrs.  Martin  Schultz;  recit,  "  Un  di  si  ben,*  quartet, 
"  Bella  figlia,"  ("  Rigoletto"),  Verdi,  Mrs.  Schultz,  Mrs. 
Dickman,  Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Rickard ;  violin  solo, 
"  Sonate  for  Violin  and  Bass,"  G.  F.  Haendel,  arranged 
for  violin  and  piano  by  Ferdinand  David,  Miss  Charlotte 
Gruenhagen ;  aria,  "To  Anthea,"  Hatton,  Mr.  Thomas 
Rickard  ;  duet,  "  Dews  of  the  Summer  Night,"  Buck,  Mrs. 
Dickman  and  Mr.  Wilkie  ;  quartet,  "Good  Night  Beloved," 
Pinsuti,  Mrs.  Schultz,  Mrs.  Dickman,  Messrs.  Wilkie  and 
Rickard. 

The  second  concert  of  this  series  will  be  postponed 
one  day,  on  account  of  the  University  Day  exercises 
at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  and  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  12th. 


Bauer  Symphony  Concert. 

Mr.  Adolph  Bauer  gave  his  fifth  Symphony  Con- 
cert of  the  second  series  last  Friday  afternoon  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House.  A  large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Overture,  "Sakuntala,"  Goldmark ;  violin  solo,  "Bal- 
lade," Moszkowski,  Mr.  Sigmund  Eeel ;  ballet  music, 
"  Ritter  Pazmann,"  Strauss  (by  request) ;  trombone 
quartet,  (a.)  adagio,  Mendelssohn,  (b)  presto,  David, 
Messrs.  Pruefer,  Stross.  Schulz,  and  Scheiner;  symphony, 
"  Leonore,"  (/)  Love's  Happiness,  (2)  Separation,  (3)  Re- 
union in  Death,  Raff. 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  on  Friday  after- 
noon, April  13th, 

Press  Club  Benefit  Concert. 

An  interesting  concert  was  given  at  the  Vienna 
Prater  Hall  last  Thursday  evening  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Press  Club.  A  large  audience  enjoyed 
the  following  programme : 

"  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  overture,  orchestra  ;  selection, 
Swedish  Ladies  Quartet ;  "  Der  Freischuetz,"  Miss  Maggie 
Coleman  ;  "  Carmen,"  fantazia,  orchestra  ;  "  Mia  Sposa 
Sara  la  Mia  Bandera,"  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller ; 
"  Mignon,"  overture,  orchestra;  "The  Better  Land," 
Miss  Anna  Selkirk;  "Der  Trompeter  von  Sackkingen." 
Herr  Franz  Hell ;  "  Perfumes  of  the  Orient,"  Mrs.  Martin 
Schultz;  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  orchestra;  selections, 
California  Quartet;  "  Lohengrin,"  orchestra. 


The  San  Francisco  Whist  Club  will  meet  this  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  to  study  the  laws,  rules,  and 
etiquette  of  the  game. 
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And  yet  lives  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
a  single  application  of  Ct-ricuiiA  will  afford 
instant  relief,  permit  rest  and  sleep,  and 
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all  other  remedies  fail.  Cuxic^nA  works  won- 
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humors  are  the  most  wonderful  everretorded. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  Cuticura, 
50c;  Soap,  25c;  Resolvent,  SI.  PoiTEit  Uttua 
and  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Proprietors,  Ronton. 

,85r  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases."  free. 


HOTEL  MONTE  VISTA, 

Mill   Valley, 

Will  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  April 
1, 1894..  Mrs.  Gregg. 


GRAND  EXHIBITION! 

SATURDAY MARCH  31,  1894 

From  11  a.  M.  to  5  and  7:30  to  9  p.  m. 

MIDWINTER    SOUVENIR    AUCTION 

OF 

JAPANESE  GOODS 

(875,000  CONSIGNMENT) 

COMMENCING  II  A.  M., 

MONDAY APRIL  2,  1804 

1  WILL  SELL 

-A-T    ATJCTION, 
On  Premises.   No.    116   Salter  Street, 

Near   Montgomery,  without   limit,  the  largest  and   finest 
selected  consignment  of 

JAPANESE    GOODS 

Ever  shown  in  this  city,  comprising,  in  part,  Cloisonne  and 
Satsuma  Vases  t"  new  and  rich  designs  ;  Pedestals,  Screens, 
Placques,  Cabinets,  Silk  Goods,  etc.,  of  every  description. 
Curios  in  endless  variety  too  numerous  to  mention.  In 
fact  this  collection  represents  wares  from  all  the  principal 
provinces  of  Japan. 

PERCY  t.  DAVIS,  Auctioneer. 
Chairs  provided  for  ladies,  who  are  specially  invited. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BTJSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Euergerliches  Erauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actieo  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 


Our  customers  say : 

"  Everything- just  as  repre- 
sented, and  goods  are  A.  No. 
1.  Shipping  is  promptly  at- 
tended to  ;  everything  as 
ordered  and  no  mistakes 
made." 

We  carry  the  largest  gen- 
eral merchandise  stock  on 
the  coast.  SMITH'S  CASH 
STORE,  416-418  Front  St., 
S.  F.  Shipping  our  specialty. 
Send  for  our  Price  List. 

Country  produce  taken. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE  AND   MANUFACTURER  OF  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schillinger's  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


Hi 


Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to  

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPABTT, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,     •     .     Managing  Attorney, 

P.O.Box  463.    WASHINGTON.D.C. 

PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

J    AIao»for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  dlsahled  In  the  llneof 
.  dnty  lntheresjnlar  Armyor  Navy  win  r.-    te  wir. 

Survivors  of  the  Indian  ware  o4 
■their  widows,  now  entitled.  Oldandr 

a  specialty.     Thousands   entitled  t 

Bend  for  new  laws.   No  charge  for 

taxi)  success*  ol 
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April  2,  1894. 


CHURCH    AND    STAGE. 

Or,  the  Clergyman  and  the  Skirt-Dancer. 

[Telegram.] 
From  Polly  Groves,  dresser  at  the  Bonbon    The- 
atre,   to   Miss   Kitty   de    Montalt,  Royal 
Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
Have  sent  your  lace  petticoats,  as  directed,  to  the 
wash,  but  none  have  arrived  in  their  place.    What 
shall  I  do?    The  washerwoman  only  speaks  French. 

Polly. 

[Telegram.] 

From   Miss    Kitty  de   Montalt  to  Mme.  Le- 

BLANC,  French   laundress,    Church  Street,  Soho. 

Mes  chose  na  pas  arriver  au  theatre.     Envoyer 

riteraent  racs  jupes  et  mes  tiroirs  de  dentelles  pour 

ce  soir. 

[Telegram.] 
From  Mme.  Leblanc,  btanchisseuse,  Church  Street, 
Soho,  to  Miss  de  Montalt,  Royal  Mansions, 
Victoria  Street. 
Me  no  understand  the  telegram  of  mademoiselle. 
What  is  tiroirs  de  dentelles?    Please  send  hira  in 
English. 

[Telegram.] 

From  Miss  de  Montalt  to  Mme.  Leblanc. 

My  lace  petticoats  and  things  have  not  arrived  at 
the  theatre.  Send  at  once.  The  silly  owls  at  the 
telegraph  office  can't  wire  French  when  they  see  it. 

[Letter  by  cab.] 

From   Kitty   de    Montalt    to   Lord    Robert 

Bryant,  the  Albany. 

Saturday. 

Dear  Old  Bob  :  Awfully  sorry  can't  lunch  with 
you  and  the  boys  as  had  hoped.  My  fat-headed  old 
washerwoman  has  never  sent  my  skirts  and  things  to 
the  theatre,  and  dare  not  move  till  I  hear  they  are  all 
right.  Am  expecting  a  wire  to  say  they  are  all  right, 
and  when  I  receive  it  will  join  you  at  Richmond. 
Order  dinner  at  seven  sharp,  as  I  must  be  back  at 
the  theatre  by  half-past  nine  at  latest,  and  then  it  will 
be  a  rush  to  get  into  my  clobber  in  time. 

Yours  ever,  Kitty. 

[Telegram.] 

From  Mme.  Leblanc  to  Miss  Kitty  de  Mokt- 

alt. 

Lesjuponset  le  calecon  de  theatre  sont  envoy£s 

adresses  a  mademoiselle. 

From  The  Very  Rev.  The  Archdeacon  Trem- 
LETT,  Incumbent  of  St. ,  South  Kensing- 
ton, to  John  Hopkins,  lay  brother  of  the  same. 
Saturday. 
Dearly   Beloved  Brother  :   I  have  just  re- 
ceived an   intonation   that  an  exceedingly  wealthy 
lady,  who  is  not  young  and  frivolous,  but  has  a  heart 
leaning  towards  the  poetry  and  music  of  our  ritual 

at  St. ,  will  join  us  in  our  service  of  song   at 

eleven  o'clock  to-morrow.  In  the  event  of  her  being 
moved  by  my  discourse  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Music 
and  Moonlight  in  Browning's  poems,"  or  by  Signor 
O'Mara's  upper  C  in  the  three-quarter  solo  which  he 
will  sing  during  the  collection,  she  will  probably  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  fund  for  providing  a  band  of 
harps  to  the  choir.  Knowing,  my  dear  Brother 
Hopkins,  as  we  do,  the 'susceptibilities  of  the  sex,  I 
feel  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  a  good 
show.  See,  therefore,  that  the  hair  of  the  choir- 
boys is  extra  well  brushed  (young  Tom  Saunders 
always  has  a  feather  sticking  up  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  O'Mara  is  never  properly  shaved  1},  and 
that  my  best  surplice — that  with  the  Brussels  point 
flounce  and  sleeves — is  carefully  ironed  at  the  plaits 
and  well  aired.  Put  fresh  candles  everywhere,  and 
see  that  a  high  and  extra  soft  hassock  is  provided  in 
my  own  sitting,  which  I  have  placed,  by  letter,  at  her 
disposal.  Yours  in  brotherly  love, 

Cuthbert  Tremlett.  ' 

From  John  Hopkins,  lay  brother,  St. ,  South 

Kensington,  to  Mme.  Leblanc,  French  laun- 
dress. Church  Street,  Soho. 
Madame  :  I  am  sending  herewith  the  best  surplice 

of  the  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Tremlett,  of  St. , 

I  beg  you  will  get  it  up  with  great  care,  particularly 
starching  and  ironing  the  plaits  with  great  nicety, 
and,  in  the  event  of  its  smelling  at  all  of  soap,  be  so 
good  as  to  sprinkle  it  with  lavender,  as  the  arch- 
deacon is  very  sensitive.  Please  return  it  to  the 
vestry  before  eight  o'clock. 

Yours  faithfully,       John  Hopkins. 
P.  S. — Kindly  do  not  omit  the  pink  tissue  under 
the  lace  flounce.— J.  H. 

[Letter  by  hand.] 

From  Miss  Kitty  de  Montalt  to  Lord  Robert 

Bryant. 

Sunday. 

My  Dear  Bobbie  :  It  really  is  too  bad  that  again 

I  should  be  done  out  of  a  little  "glass  of  lunch" 

with  you.     But  the  same  reason  that  spoilt  my  fun 

yesterday  has  got   me  on  toast  to-day.     Perhaps, 

though,  I  had  better  tell  you  the  whole  business  at 

once,  or  you'll  be  thinking  that  my  excuses  are  all 

Tommy  rot,  and  thai  I  am  really  out  on  the  spree 

1  auJther  Johnnie. 

'1 11, 1  got  to  the  theatre  awfully  late  last  evening- 


twenty  mortal  minutes  to  make-up,  dress,  and  be  on 
the  stage.  Being  in  such  a  ghastly  hurry,  of  course, 
I  found  old  Polly  Groves  more  than  usually  stupid 
and  slow.  She  hadn't  got  one  of  my  rags  ready, 
and  hadn't  even  unpacked  my  clean  things  from 
Leblanc's.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  let  her  have 
it  hot  and  strong,  although  there  wasn't  much  time 
to  waste  in  words,  and  I  was  hard  at  work  putting 
on  the  paint  all  the  time. 

Never  did  I  jump  into  my  stockings  so  quick  ; 
but  when  Polly  came  to  hand  me  my  next  garment 
I  nearly  had  a  fit.  Leblanc  had  sent  me,  instead  of 
my  lovely  laces  and  flounces,  the  rummi est- looking 
thing  you  ever  saw.  It  was  like  a  night-gown,  only 
more  so.  What  to  do  with  the  thing  I  simply  didn't 
know— and  Polly  couldn't  help  me  to  an  idea. 
Then  the  boy  called  out  "  Beginners  I  "  and  I  knew 
I'd  only  ten  minutes.  Not  a  girl  in  the  place  had  a 
second  set  of  things— they're  an  improvident  lot,  the 
girls  at  the  Bonbon— except  that  Maud  Santley, 
and  I  wouldn't  ask  her  for  so  much  as  a  pin.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  I  did  it.  I 
caught  up  the  scissors,  slashed  the  sleeves— such 
baggy  things  they  were,  too — out  of  the  garment, 
and  simply  put  them  on.  The  rest  of  it  had  to  do 
for  a  petticoat ;  but  I  felt  awfully  skimpy  and  mean 
about  the  skirts,  though  old  Polly  did  say  I'd  a  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth  of  lace  round  my  ankles. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  now  I've  got  to  go  tear- 
ing off  to  Brixton,  where  I've  found  out  that  old  Le- 
blanc always  spends  Sunday  with  her  married 
daughter.  I  am  going  to  give  her  an  awful  slang- 
ing for  making  such  a  giddy-goat  mistake. 

Yours  disgustedly,        Kitty, 

From  The  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Tremlett 

to  John  Hopkins,  lay  brother,  of  St. , 

South  Kensington. 

Sunday  Afternoon. 

Dear  Brother  :  I  can  not  express  to  you  how 
sorry  I  am  to  hear  of  your  sudden  indisposition 
which  kept  you  away  from  church  this  morning,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  better  ere  this  reaches  you.  As 
for  myself,  I  am  a  mere  wreck.  Never  have  I  passed 
through  such  an  ordeal.  To  my  horror  I  discovered, 
when  I  went  to  assume  my  canonicals  in  the  vestry, 
that  the  washerwoman  had  sent  me  two  garments 
instead  of  one,  and  that  neither  of  then?  belonged 
to  me. 

A  happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  Brother  Thom- 
son (who  is  a  married  man)  solved  the  difficulty  which 
might  otherwise  have  prevented  me  from  making  my 
appearance  and  fulfilling  my  duties.  The  thing  was 
slipped  over  my  head,  tied  around  my  neck,  and  two 
large  holes  cut  at  either  side  for  my  arms.  About 
the  other  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  in  the  predica- 
ment I  tore  it  in  two,  using  the  portions  as  sleeves, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  Brother  Thomson,  who  be- 
haved nobly,  were  pinned  upon  my  arms. 

The  sacrifice  to  my  position  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion,  I  hope  you  will  understand  and  never 
refer  to.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall  remember  for  my 
sins  the  humiliation  I  suffered  when  delivering  my 
most  eloquent  discourse  in  garments  which,  however 
useful  they  may  be  to  their  owner,  were  to  me  a 
veritable  shirt  of  Nessus.  There  was  only  one  con- 
solation, the  lace  was  exceedingly  fine  and  full. 
Yours  in  brotherly  love, 

Cuthbert  Tremlett. 

—Pick-Me-Up. 


For  Indigestion 

USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Secord,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  says  :  "  I  have 
used  it  with  marked  success  in  cases  of  slow  diges- 
tion, in  toning  the  nerve  centres,  and   in  extreme 
nervous  debility,  producing  refreshing  sleep." 


Most  of  the  droll  stories  attributed  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  are  supposed  to  be  apocryphal,  but  Robert 
Bonner  makes  public  a  letter  he  received  years  ago 
from  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  which  the  Plymouth 
pastor  says  concerning  a  visit  to  Lincoln  :  ' '  Abraham 
told  me  three  stories,  two  of  which  I  forget  and  the 
other  won't  bear  telling." 


Do  You  Use 

Evaporated  cream  or  unsweetened  Condensed  Milk, 
and  desire  the  best  ?  Then  obtain  from  your  grocer 
Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream,  which 
ranks  first  in  quality.  Prepared  by  New  York  Con- 
densed Milk  Company. 


Mr.  Monson,  who  so  narrowly  escaped  conviction 
for  the  murder  of  young  Lieutenant  Hamboro  in 
Scotland  last  December,  is  being  sued  by  a  London 
cabman  upon  a  dishonored  check  drawn  on  a  bank 
where  Monson  had  never  deposited  any  funds. 


-  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


—  Ladies,  call atthe  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024.26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  preventa- 
tive as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been  recog- 
nized for  over  fifty  years. 


No  Safer  Remedy  can  be  had  for  Coughs  and  Colds, 
or  any  trouble  of  the  Throat,  than  "  Brown's  Brenrhtal 
Troches."     Vr.ce  55  cts.     Sold  only  in  boxts. 


CENTURY  VERSE. 

The  Lost  Friend. 
I  lost  a  friend,  and  gained  thereby 

A  lover  generous  and  true ; 
1  spoke  with  grief  the  fatal  nay, 
But  dreamed  when  love  was  once  away 

Our  friendship  would  renew. 

But  only  sorrow  came  instead, 

Nor  was  renewed  sweet  friendship's  growth  ; 
I  scorned  the  gift  Fate  chose  to  send, 
Nor  deemed  the  lover  was  the  friend, 

And  so  I  lost  them  both. 

— Mary  Berri  Ctiapman. 

The  Red  Box  at  Vesey  Street. 
Past  the  Red  Eox  at  Vesey  Street 
Swing  two  strong  tides  of  hurrying  feet. 
And  up  and  down  and  all  the  day 
Rises  a  sullen  roar,  to  say 
The  Bowery  has  met  Broadway. 
And  where  the  confluent  current  brawls, 
Stands,  fair  and  dear  and  old,  St.  Paul's, 
Through  her  grand  window  looking  down 
Upon  the  fever  of  the  town  ; 
Rearing  her  shrine  of  patriot  pride 
Above  that  hungry  human  tide 
Mad  with  the  lust  of  sordid  gain, 
Wild  for  the  things  that  God  holds  vain  ; 
Blind,  selfish,  cruel— Stay  there  !  out 
A  man  is  turning  from  the  rout, 
And  stops  to  drop  a  folded  sheet 
In  the  Red  Box  at  Vesey  Street. 

On  goes  he  to  the  money-mart, 
A  broker,  shrewd  and  tricky-smart ; 
But  in  the  space  you  saw  him  stand, 
He  reached  and  grasped  a  brother's  hand : 
And  some  poor  bed-rid  wretch  will  find 
Bed-Hfe  a  little  less  unkind 
For  that  man's  stopping.     They  who  pass 
Under  St.  Paul's  broad  roseate  glass 
Have  but  to  reach  their  hands  to  gain 
The  pitiful  world  of  prisoned  pain. 
The  hospital's  poor  captive  lies 
Waiting  the  day  with  weary  eyes, 
Waiting  the  day,  to  hear  again 
News  of  the  outer  world  of  men, 
Brought  to  him  in  a  crumpled  sheet 
From  the  Red  Box  at  Vesey  Street. 

For  the  Red  Box  at  Vesey  Street 

Was  made  because  men's  hearts  must  beat ; 

Because  the  humblest  kindly  thought 

May  do  what  wealth  has  never  bought. 

That  journal  in  your  hand  you  hold 

To  you  already  has  grown  old — 

Stale,  dull,  a  thing  to  throw  away — 

Yet  since  the  earliest  gleam  of  day 

Men  in  a  score  of  hospitals 

Have  lain  and  watched  the  whitewashed  walls ; 

Waiting  the  hour  that  brings  more  near 

The  Life  so  infinitely  dear — 

The  Life  of  trouble,  toil,  and  strife, 

Hard,  if  you  will — but  Life,  Life,  Life  ! 

Tell  them,  O  friend  \  that  life  is  sweet 

Through  the  Red  Box  at  Vesey  Street. 

— H.  C.  Bunner. 

Miranda. 
They  had  "a  small  and  early"  at  "  The  Elms  "  across  the 

way, 
Where  the  season's  budding  beauties  blushed  in  summer- 
time array ; 
A  galaxy  of  loveliness  rose  beaming  on  the  view. 
And  only  tresses  harbored  gloom,  and  only  eyes  were  blue  ; 
But  in  all  that  starry  gathering  the  fairest  spot  to  me 
Was  where  the  sweet  Miranda  poured  the  coffee  and  the 
tea. 

Oh,  her  face  was  like  the  lily  when  the  sunshine  follows 

shower, 
And  the  men  around  her  hovered  like  the  bees  around  a 

flower. 
How  they  hungered   for  her   glances  when  her  lids   were 

lifted  up  ! 
If  she  smiled  on  one  'twas  sweeter  than  the  sugar  in  his 

cup ; 
And  her  little  trills  of  laughter  seemed  celestial  melody 
To  the  swains  who  watched  Miranda  pour  the  coffee  and 

the  tea. 

Skillful  sculptor    never  molded  who   could  reproduce   the 

turn 
Of  the  arm  of    sweet    Miranda    as  she  tips  the   steaming 

urn. 
Yellow  blooms  will  be  the  fashion  when  the  news  is  spread 

abroad ; 
Each  gallant  of  the  country-side  will  woo  the  jealous  god  : 
For  before  the  season's  over,  tete-a-tete,  for  happy  me, 
Will  Miranda's  dainty  fingers  pour  the  coffee  and  the  tea. 
—  The  Century  for  April.  —  Clinton  Scollard. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OR  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are   used    in    the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

reakfastCocoa 

which   is    absolutely 
pure  and  soluble. 

\  It  has  more  than  th  ree  times 
J  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
_  'Sugar,  and  Is  far  more  eco- 
nomical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
It  1b  delicious,  nourishing,  and  easily 
DIGESTED.  

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mais. 
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1  Good 
Digestion 

have  little  sympathy 
for  the  dyspeptic.  They 
can  eat  everything  that 
comes  along.  While 
they  can  eat  rich  food 
without  fear  of  the 
dyspeptic's  bad  experi- 
ences, they  neverthe- 
less greatly  appreciate 
a  delicate  flavor  in 
their  pastry. 

ECottolcnei 

when  used  as  a  short-  , 
ening,  always  pro- 
duces the  finest  flavor- 
ed pastry,  which  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the 
many  objections  which 
the  use  of  lard  always 
produces.  Test  its 
value  by  one  trial. 

Refuse  all  substitutes. 

Send  three  centa  in  stamps  to  N.  K.  ' 
Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  hand- 
some Cottolene  Coot  Book,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  recipes,  prepared  by 
nine  eminent  authorities  on  cooking. 
Cottolene  Is  sold  by  all  grocers.        I 

Made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  I 

ST.  LOUIS  and 

DHICAGO.    NEW  YORK,    BOSTON.1 
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Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Komhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  TtOFJIEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  TORE 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


LA  GRANDE^  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE  : 

iVo.    33    POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH  :  11  TAYLOR  STREET. 

Laundry  :    Twelfth    St.,    net.    Folsom    and. 
Howard,  San  Francisco. 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 


MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

Sterling'    Silver   Inlaid 

Spoons  and  Forks  will  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Also  a  fall  line  of 
FANCY  PIECES  in  XIV  quality  plate, 
showing  beantiful  effects  in  gilding  and 
engraving. 


Cut  shows  where  silver  is  inlaid  before  plating.  Positive 
aroof  against  wear  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  and  handle, 
stamped  on  back, 

E.    STERLING  INLAID.     HE. 


PACIFIC    COAST  SALESROOMS: 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Full  Idne  of  Samples  on  Hand. 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 


April  2,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  a  Maine  town  a  little  while  ago  the  local  cham- 
pion liar  was  brought  up  before  the  justice  for  steal- 
ing hens.  It  was  a  pretty  plain  case,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  his  lawyers,  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  plead 
guilty."  This  surprising  answer  in  place  of  the 
string  of  lies  expected  staggered  the  justice.  He 
rubbed  his  head.  "  I  guess— I'm  afraid— well, 
Hiram,"  said  he,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  "  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  have  more  evidence  before  I  sentence 
you."  _ 

One  day  a  group  of  staff-officers  were  discussing 
in  Sheridan's  presence  the  quaUties  most  essential 
for  a  soldier.  Some  thought  personal  bravery,  others 
moral  courage,  strong  love  of  country,  while  one  in- 
sisted rather  obtrusively  that  obedience — unreasoning 
obedience — was  everything.  "  Give  me  the  man  who 
always  obeys  orders,"  he  declared,  then  appealing 
to  Sheridan,  this  officer  asked  :  "  Isn't  he  the  perfect 
soldier,  general  ?  "  "  No,"  replied  Sheridan,  shortly, 
"  I  prefer  the  soldier  who  knows  when  to  disobey 
them."  _ 

Some  years  ago  an  enormous  deposit  of  anthracite 
coal  was  discovered  in  Canada,  and  it  was  thought 
that  if  a  duty  was  not  placed  upon  it,  our  miners  in 
Pennsylvania  would  be  driven  from  the  field.  Some- 
body secured  a  specimen  of  the  Canadian  anthracite 
and  sent  it  to  a  savant  at  Yale,  who  was  asked  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  it.  He  made  an  examination 
of  it,  andwrote  back  :  "  My  opinion,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  this  coal,  is  that  the  man  who  sits 
upon  it  on  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  the  last  to 
burn." 

A  Japanese  student  is  now  going  through  a  course 
of  study  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  The 
pride  of  the  Mikado's  representative  is  a  fine  young 
dog.  At  Christmas,  the  voung  Jap's  attentions  to  a 
pretty  Washington  girl  were  so  marked  as  to  call 
forth  comment  on  the  part  of  his  classmates,  who 
made  some  remarks  of  a  complimentary  nature  as  to 
her  dancing.  At  this  the  Jap  paused  ecstatically  for 
a  suitable  simile,  then  electrified  bis  hearers  by  en- 
thusiastically exclaiming  :  "  Dance  !  Yes,  she  dances 
like  a  dog." 

In  his  younger  days  Henry  Labouchere,  when 
attached  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Rome,  received 
instructions  to  make  inquiries  about  Florence  or 
some  distant  place.  He  wrote  for  expenses,  but 
they  were  not  allowed.  However,  Mr.  Labouchere 
started.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  weeks. 
Eventually,  in  reply  to  many  dispatches  sent  out  to 
ask  how  he  was  getting  on,  a  letter  arrived.  "As 
expenses  are  not  allowed,  Mr.  Labouchere  is  obliged 
to  walk.  He  expects  to  reach  his  destination  by  the 
end  of  the  year." 

Sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  French  Huguenot 
preacher  in  New  York  who  modeled  his  sermons 
exactly  after  the  pattern  laid  down  in  Claude's 
"Essay  on  Preaching."  Usually  he  preached  in 
French,  but  when  he  resorted  to  English,  the  effect 
was  irresistible.  He  not  only  built  his  discourse  upon 
a  set  plan,  but  was  careful  to  have  the  fact  known 
and  appreciated.  To  that  end,  he  announced  in 
turn  each  of  its  divisions,  "Now  we  have  de 
oration,"  he  would  say,  gravely;  and  then,  "Now 
we  have  de  peroration."  His  masterpiece  of  effect- 
iveness was  exhibited  when,  with  a  befittingly  solemn 
face,  he  gave  out  the  thrilling  announcement :  "  And 
now,  my  friends,  we  come  to  de  pa-tet-ic." 

A  Mr.  A.,  of  Dublin,  who  was  famous  for  his 
cook  and  his  wines,  gave  a  dinner,  at  which  a  few  of 
the  most  agreeable  men  of  the  city  met  and  spent  a 
delightful  evening.  Not  long  after,  one  of  these 
guests — Chief-Justice  Doherty — met  the  host  and  said 
to  him  :  "  What  a  pleasant  party  we  had  with  you 
last  Tuesday."  "  Do  you  call  that  a  pleasant 
party?"  said  A. ;  "I  don't."  "Why  not?"  said 
the  chief-justice.  "  Too  much  talk — too  much 
talk ;  you  couldn't  enjoy  your  wine  ;  you  drank 
little  more  than  a  bottle  each.  On  Wednesday  I  had 
nine  men  to  dinner,  and  they  drank  three  bottles 
a  man,  and  you'd  have  heard  a  pin  drop  the  whole 
time.    That's  what  I  call  a  pleasant  party." 


i 


Judge  Underwood,  of  Georgia,  once  met  a  friend 
on  a  train  and  said  to  him  :  "  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a 
case  I  had  before  me  at  Cedartown,  the  other  day, 
and  see  what  you  think  of  it."  He  then  stated  the 
case,  and  his  friend  expressed  a  view  of  it,  to  which 
he  replied  :  "  That  same  view  you  express  was  very 
largely,  ably,  and  elaborately  maintained  before  me 
on  this  hearing  by  Wright,  Branham,  Featherstone, 
and  several  other  lawyers  from  Rome — old  lawyers, 
experienced  lawyers — and  there  was  not  a  soul  on 
the  other  side  but  a  bright  young  lawyer  from 
Cedartown,  who  had  never  had  any  experience,  and 
myself.  This,  in  fact,  was  his  first  case,  and  they 
out-argued  us  ;    but   we   beat  them,   sir — we   beat 

'em  ! " 

♦ 

When  "  Sunset "  Cox  was  in  Congress,  he  had  had 
some  things  to  say  about  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  and 
Representative  Cannon — noted  for  the  violence  of 
his  gestures  —  wanted   to    defend   his    constituent. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me  ?  " 


said  Mr.  Cannon.  "Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Cox. 
"  For  how  long  ?"  inquired  the  Speaker.  "As  long 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  keep  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,"  said  Mr.  Cox,  laughingly.  Mr.  Cannon 
accepted  the  terms  and  proceeded  with  his  remarks. 
He  uttered  just  one  sentence  and  a  half,  and  then 
his  hands,  which  had  been  snugly  stuck  into  his 
pockets,  came  out  and  were  flying  through  the  air 
like  a  couple  of  wind-mills.  "Time's  up,"  said  Mr. 
Cox,  who  knew  his  man,  and  then  Mr.  Cannon  sat 
down. 

A  few  years  ago.  Professor  Jowett  was  one  of  those 
who  extended  an  invitation  to  the  extension  students 
to  meet  at  Oxford.  Desiring  to  find  lodgings  for 
some  of  them  at  Balliol  College,  he  suggested  to  the 
dons  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  thing  for  them  to 
vacate  their  rooms  for  a  fortnight,  and  allow  him  to 
assign  their  rooms  to  the  visitors.  The  dons  de- 
murred. The  master,  however,  had  sole  control  of 
the  chapel  services  and  of  the  buttery.  The  former 
he  lengthened  very  considerably,  and  the  resources 
of  the  latter  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  This 
policy  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  dons  began  to 
leave  town  for  a  holiday.  As  the  last  of  them  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station, 
weighed  down  with  hand-luggage,- the  master  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  said  :  "  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting." 

One  day  a  compositor  entered  the  late  J.  M. 
Bailey's  sanctum  in  the  Danbury  News  office  with  a 
rueful  countenance.  "Mr.  Bailey,"  he  said,  "I'm 
hungry,  and  have  no  money.  Will  you  lend  me 
ten  cents  for  a  sandwich?"  "Certainly,"  replied 
Mr.  Bailey,  handing  him  a  dime.  Five  minutes 
later  another  compositor  approached  him.  "  Will 
you  let  me  have  ten  cents,  Mr.  Bailey,  for  a  sand- 
wich?" be  asked.  "  With  pleasure,"  answered  Mr. 
Bailey.  A  third  compositor  entered  the  room. 
"Mr.  Bailey,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  ten  cents  for  a 
sandwich."  "All  right,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  cheer- 
fully. A  fourth  and  then  a  fifth  man  followed  with 
similar  requests.  Finally  another  compositor  stood 
before  the  editor.  "Mr.  Bailey,"  he  said,  "will 
you  please  let  me  have  a  dime  for  a  drink?"  Mr. 
Bailey  looked  at  him  in  feigned  amazement.  "  Why 
do  you  lie  to  me?"  he  asked,  reproachfully;  "I 
know,  sir,  what  you  want  the  money  for.  You  want 
a  sandwich  /  "  The  compositor  collapsed.  But  he 
got  the  dime. 


On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
Kershaw's  brigade  occupied  Mary's  Hill,  and  Sykes's 
division  lay  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ahead,  with 
a  stone  wall  between  the  two  forces.  The  interven- 
ing space  between  Sykes's  men  and  the  stone  wall 
was  strewn  with  dead,  dying,  and  wounded  Union 
soldiers,  victims  of  the  battle  of  the  day  before. 
The  air  was  rent  with  their  groans  and  agonizing 
cries  of  "  Water  I  water  I  "  "  General,"  said  a  boy- 
sergeant  in  gray,  "  I  can't  stand  this."  "  What  is 
the  matter,  sergeant?"  asked  the  general.  "It 
breaks  me  all  up  to  hear  those  wounded  Yankees 
crying  for  water.  May  I  go  and  give  them  some  ?  " 
"  Kirkland,  do  you  know  what  you  are  asking?" 
said  the  general ;  "  the  moment  you  step  in  sight 
and  over  the  wall,  you'll  get  a  bullet  through  your 
head.  The  skirmishing  has  been  murderous  all 
day."  "  If  you'll  give  me  permission,  I'll  try  it,"  said 
the  young  man.  "My  boy,  I  ought  not  to  let  you 
run  such  a  risk,  but  how  can  I  refuse  ?  You  may  go, 
and  God  protect  you."  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and, 
with  a  smile  on  his  bright,  handsome  face,  the  boy- 
sergeant  sprang  away  over  the  wall,  down  among 
the  sufferers,  pouring  the  blessed  water  down  their 
parched  throats.  After  the  first  few  bullets,  his 
noble  errand  became  understood,  and  shouts  of  ad- 
miration instead  of  bullets  followed  him.  He  re- 
turned to  his  post  in  safety. 


Frightful  Phantoms 

Haunt  the  dreams  of  the  sufferer  from  indigestion. 
What  should  the  nightmare  -  ridden  dyspeptic  do 
when  waking  with  a  start,  the  sweat  oozing  from  the 
pores,  sleep  for  ths  remainder  of  the  night  seems 
unattainable  ?  Swallow  a  wineglassful  of  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  which,  if  taken  before  going  to 
bed,  would  have  insured  repose.  Use  the  Bitters 
for  nervousness,  dyspepsia, rheumatism,  and  malaria. 


G.  A.  K.  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 
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Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
bealthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar<l  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
'OUISVILLE,  Kf.  NEW  YORK.  *.K 


THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

—  THE    ONLV    LINE   RUNNING  — 

SOLID    TRAINS    Equipped    with.    Pullman 
Buffet  Sleeping- Cars,  Free  Re- 
clining-Chair  Cars* 

DENVER  AND  PUEBLOlfl  KANSAS  CITY  AND 
ST.  LOUIS, 

Connecting  with    Direct  Routes  to 

CHICAGO      THE    WORLD'S    FAIR     CITY 

Tbe  Only  Line  Reaching  the  Celebrated 

ARKANSAS  HPT  SPRINGS. 

A.  J.  DeRUSSY,  Pac.  Coast  Agent, 
H.  *W.  COLE,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent, 

121  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW   VORK  '. 


Britannic April  nth 

Majestic April  18th 

Germanic April  25th 

Teutonic May  2d 


Britannic May  gth 

Majestic May  i6lh 

Germanic May  23d 

Teutonic May  30th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 
ag  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERNIPACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave*  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LEAVE 

From  Mar.  21,  1894. 

|      ARR1VH, 

7.00  A. 

Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

6.45  A. 

7.00  A, 

Betucia,Vacavule,§Rumsey,Sacra- 

mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis.. 

7-15    P- 

7.30  A. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

6.15    P. 

8.3O  A. 

Niles,  San  Jose*,  Los  Banos, Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 

vdle.  Red  Bluff,  and  *OrovilIe . . 

9.OO  A. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East.. 

10.45  A. 

*       9.00   A. 

12.30  P. 

Niles,  San  Jos6,  and  Livermore. . 

8.45   A. 

*      I. OO  P. 

*     9.00    P. 

4.OO    P. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,   Calistoga,    El    Verano, 

4.OO    P. 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knight's 
Landing,    Marysville,  Oroville, 

4.30    P. 

Niles,  San  Jose",Livermore,  Stock- 
ton,    Modesto,     Merced,     and 

7-15   P- 

5.00    P. 

Los    Angeles     Express,    Fresno, 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

5.00    P. 

6.CO    F. 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

9-45  A. 

6.00   P. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\  . 

7-45  A. 

t      700    P. 

Vallejo 

t     7-45   ^ 

7.00   P. 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 

10.45  a. 

SANTA 

CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos£, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20  P. 

*  2.15  p.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  11.50  a. 

1*^4.15  p.     Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos... .  9.50  A. 

t  11.45  "*■  Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations t     7 .  20  p. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


6.45  a.    San    Jose,    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 1 .  45  p. 

8 .  15  a.  San  Jose*,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San.Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6 .  26   P. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 5.06  P. 

12.01  P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  p. 

*  s.20  P.    San  Jos^,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  a. 

*  3.30   P.     San     Jose1     and     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a. 

*  4.25  P.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  A. 

5.10  p.     San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations *    8.48  A. 

6 .  30   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations fi .  35  a, 

t  11-45  p>     P*^0    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations t    7.26  P. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7-oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  m„    *I2.3o 

Ji.oo    *2.oo       3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo  p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *9.oo    10.00  and    *ii,oo  a.    m.,    ti2.oo   *l2,3o 

2.00     *3.oo      4.00      and     *5.oo  p.   m. 


a  for  morning,    p  for  afternoon.    *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.    §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
eel  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
59  J  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to  New  York,   via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Juan March  28th 

SS.  Colon April  9th 

SS.  Colima April  18th 

SS.  San  Jose* April  28th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and   China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG.  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  March  29,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Sydney(freight  only)Wednesday,  April  4,  at  3  p.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu).. .  .Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  r.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  p.  K. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANT. 

FOB  JAPAN  ANJ>  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M„  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.      1894. 

Belglc Thursday,  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belglc (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran.isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passeneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
q  a.  m.,  March  26,  April  and  May  10,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24, 
July  s,  9,  19,  24,  August  3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March 
ai,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 
port every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in 
Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office.  Palace  Hotel, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  to  Market  Street,  San  Fracclj 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  2,  1894. 


Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  "  The  Black 
Crook  "  goes  on  forever — unfortunately.  Why  can 
not  this  poor  old  spectacle  be  allowed  to  die  decently 
and  in  order?  The  age  has  passed  it  long  ago. 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  a  mere  child  beside  it ; 
it  was  old  and  hoary  when  "  Kit,  the  Arkansas  Trav- 
eler" was  in  its  golden  prime. 

The  friends  and  companions  of  its  resplendent 
youth  have  all  gone  the  way  of  poor  plays.  "The 
White  Fawn,"  which  immediately  followed  it  and 
enjoyed  almost  as  great  a  popularity,  is  now  as  dead 
as  Julius  Caesar.  The  pantomimes  of  the  Ravels 
and  the  Foxes  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  the 
unknown.  Even  the  clever  spectacles  that  the 
Kiralfys  used  to  put  on— "Sieba,"  "Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days,"  "Mazulra" — are  drifting 
into  the  region  of  dead  plays.  "  The  Black  Crook," 
like  the  last  rose  of  summer,  is  left  blooming  sadly 
alone,  and  may  the  happy  day  soon  arrive  when  it 
will  go  to  join  its  companions  in  the  place  of  de- 
parted plays. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  war  that  this  time-honored 
spectacle  first  cast  its  spell  over  the  American  public. 
It  was  produced  at  Niblo's  Garden,  and  made  an  im- 
mense hit.  Niblo's  Garden,  which  still  stands  and 
gives  a  temporary  home  to  such  brilliant  Thespians 
as  John  L.  Sullivan  and  wandering  Hibernian  com- 
edians, was  started  by  an  old  Irishman,  named 
Niblo.  Niblo  knew  the  prejudice  existing  among  a 
large  class  against  the  theatre,  so,  to  propitiate  this 
class  and  obtain  their  patronage,  he  called  his  theatre 
a  garden.  To  Niblo's  Garden,  therefore,  the  most 
rigorous  Presbyterian  might  go  and  feel  that  he 
had  not  offended  the  prejudices  of  his  creed  or 
his  class.  Here  "  The  Black  Crook  "  was  produced, 
and  people  who  bad  qualms  about  the  propriety  of 
witnessing  the  plays  given  by  Booth  and  Lester 
Wallack,  went  down  to  Niblo's  and  saw  the  new  ex- 
travaganza. 

The  story  and  dialogue  of  this  immortal  spectacle 
were  adapted  from  the  German  by  a  man  who  made 
sixty  thousand  dollars  from  his  royalties  on  the  first 
few  years  of  its  production.  Why  this  particular 
story  should  be  able  to  hold  the  stage,  when  the 
equally  good  ones  of  "Mazulm"or  "Sieba"  sink 
into  speedy  oblivion,  is  one  of  those  questions  that  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  might  have  been  excused  for  put- 
ting 10  Solomon.  It  is  the  most  absurd  sort  of  a 
story.  It  is  told  in  the  most  inflated,  old-fashioned 
style  of  dialogue,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  so 
idiotically  nonsensical  that  they  have  reached  that 
pitch  where  they  amuse  instead  of  terrifying. 

Yet  it  was  interesting  to  notice  that  the  audience 
seemed  to  give  the  most  undivided  attention  to  the 
narrative  parts  of  the  performance.  The  much- 
vaunted  dancers  and  acrobats  did  not  seem  to  charm 
as  much  as  those  portions  of  the  play  where  the 
Black  Crook  came  in  and  invoked  the  spirits  of  the 
damned  and  wrote  his  name  in  the  fatal  register 
with  a  sulphurous  flaming  pen.  Even  that  mystic 
sentence,  "  Let  the  revels  proceed,"  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  exercise  such  a  charm  for  holding  the 
attention  of  the  gods  as  the  equally  famous  one, 
"There's  blood  on  the  face  of  the  moon — our 
queen's  in  danger." 

"The  Black  Crook"  at  Stockwell's,  being  per- 
formed by  the  same  company  which  had  such  success 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston — at  least,  so 
says  the  programme — reminds  one  a  good  deal  of 
the  performances  of  "  Kajanka"  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  and  "  Antiope  "  at  the  California  some  years 
ago.  All  three  were  marked  by  the  same  triumphant 
silliness  and  inadequate  talent,  to  put  things  mildly. 
In  "  Kajanka,"  to  be  sure,  the  opening  of  the  play 
was  rather  blighted  by  the  fact  that  the  electric  lights 
obstinately  refused  to  be  lit,  and  the  good  spirit,  who 
opened  the  scene  with  a  good  deal  of  explanatory 
soliloquizing,  was  heard  discoursing  in  a  still,  small 
voice  somewhere  in  mid-air,  but  was  not  discoverable 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  so  dense  was  the  obscurity 
of  the  scene. 

Nothing  quite  so  disastrous  marred  the  perform- 
ances of  "  Antiope."  It  ts  true  that  a  band  of  cory- 
phees, attired  as  white  doves,  got  rather  lost  in  the 
confusion  of  the  grand  ballet,  and  kept  darting 
hither  and  thither  across  the  stage  in  bewildered 
dismay,  while  the  voices  of  prompters  and  scene- 
shifters  could  be  heard  denouncing  them  with  winged 
words  of  wrath  from  the  side-scenes.  It  was  also  in 
"  Antiope"  that  the  Fairy  Queen  was  carried  on  in  a 
gilded,  Howery  car,  borne  by  four  stalwart  minions, 
who  became  the  victims  of  stage-fright  in  the  glare 
of  the  footlights,  and  would  not  put  the  car  down. 
The  audience  mightily  enjoyed  listening  to  the  com- 
mands and  cries  of  execration  that  were  directed  to 
the  terrified  quartet  from  the  wings,  and  even  the 
Fairj  Queen  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  shake  with 


unqueenly  laughter  in  her  golden  car.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful performance.  Everyone  laughed  more  than 
they  ever  remembered  to  have  done  before  at  any  ex- 
travaganza. 

The  spectacular  play  to  be  tolerable  must  be  ex- 
cellent. The  dialogue  is  always  poor  when  it  is  not 
absolutely  idiotic.  The  story,  which  is  sometimes 
good,  is  generally  choked  up  with  outside  matter — 
songs,  slang,  local  gags,  puns — till  it  is  overwhelmed 
and  almost  lost  sight  of.  The  setting,  scenery,  cos- 
tuming, must  be  good — artistic  and  handsome.  The 
dancing  must  be  good.  The  extra  performers — 
tumblers,  acrobats,  jugglers,  or  whatever  they  may 
be — must  be  good.  When  these  are  poor,  the  ex- 
travaganza—its raison  d'etre  gone — falls  to  the 
ground,  a  mass  of  ruin. 

Apart  from  the  dreariness  of  these  poor  perform- 
ances, an  element  of  actual  melancholy  is  intro- 
duced in  the  obvious  unsuitability  of  many  of  the 
performers  for  the  work  allotted  to  them.  To  see  a 
company  of  thin,  ungraceful,  angular  women  at- 
tempting to  execute  an  elaborate  and  difficult  dance 
is  not  at  all  an  attractive  sight.  Beautiful  dancing, 
by  well-trained,  lithe,  and  agile  dancers,  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  But  to  witness  the 
awkward  and  clumsy  gyrations  of  coryphees  who 
are  obviously  untrained,  who  are  neither  young, 
pretty,  graceful,  nor  supple  ;  whose  faces  are  decked 
with  an  expression  of  tense  and  painful  anxiety 
which  betrays  the  consciousness  of  their  inability  to 
perform  the  work  to  which  they  are  set— is,  indeed, 
"  a  pleasure  that  is  almost  a  pain." 

In  "The  Black  Crook  "at  Stockwell's  there  are 
the  usual  ballets  of  eight,  and  the  ballets  of  all  the 
dancers  of  the  company.  Among  these  there  are 
not  more  than  three  or  four  who  are  even  fair  per- 
formers. Of  the  two  premieres—  who  have  both 
been  here  before  with  other  companies — one  is  a 
good  dancer  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  other,  who 
is  quite  pretty  and  graceful,  poses  prettily,  but 
hardly  dances  at  all.  In  the  ballet  of  "The  Birth 
of  the  Rainbow "  there  is  no  dancing  done  at  all. 
It  is  all  a  series  of  poses  by  the  two  premieres 
against  a  background  of  melancholy,  lean,  dejected- 
looking  coryphees,  who  look  more  like  the  ghosts  of 
dead  servant-girls  than  the  blithesome  spirits  of  the 
rainbow. 

To  study  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  theatre- 
going  public  is  a  pursuit  calculated  to  turn  the 
cheeriest  of  people  into  soured  misanthropists. 
The  French  quadrille  dancers — who  made  some  sen- 
sation in  the  East,  and  were  greeted  with  a  good 
deal  of  applause  here — are  four  large,  muscular- 
looking  women,  who  dance  a  sort  of  quadrille 
which  they  seem  to  make  up  as  they  go  along,  and 
which  they  render  remarkable  by  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, ungraceful,  and  ugly  acrobatic  contortions. 
To  see  these  extremely  plain  women  going  through 
the  most  hideous  and  ungraceful  contortions,  leap- 
ing over  each  other,  turning  and  twisting  like  india- 
rubber  dolls,  may  please  the  gods  ;  but  that  such  a 
performance  should  be  attractive  to  what  is  roughly 
called  the  educated  class  seems  incredible. 

The  four  children  who  follow  the  quadrille  dancers 
are  quite  as  remarkable,  and  it  is  not  so  surprising 
that  these  little  creatures  should  earn  many  rounds 
of  applause,  for  they  do  their  work  well.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  see  a  child, 
who,  whatever  her  age  may  be,  does  not  look  over 
five,  going  through  acrobatic  evolutions  which,  how- 
ever amusing  they  may  be  to  the  audience,  must  be 
injurious  to  the  child.  It  can  hardly  be  conducive  to 
the  health  of  this  little  girl  to  go  round  the  stage 
holding  one  leg  up  against  her  ear,  or  flattening  her- 
self out  on  the  floor  with  a  thump.  Unthinking 
audiences  are  always  eager  to  applaud  these  infant 
phenomena,  who  by  rights  ought  to  be  hissed  off 
the  stage,  not  for  work  badly  done — for  the  little 
creatures  conscientiously  do  their  best — but  because 
they  are  unfit  for  th'e  metier  they  find  themselves  in. 

This  whole  performance  of  "The  Black  Crook," 
even  considering  the  moderate  prices,  is  poorer 
than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  Stockwell's. 
The  commonness  and  vulgarity  of  the  performance 
are  extreme.  The  girl  who  takes  the  part  of  Carline 
comes  in  and  sings  two  comic  songs  of  the  most 
vulgar  and  dull  description.  Miss  Lottie  Collins 
herself  would  have  found  them  a  little  too  common. 
When  one  recollects  how  charmingly  Louise  Allen 
used  to  do  this  scene,  with  what  a  grace  and  gayely 
she  used  to  sing  her  little  song  and  dance  her  little 
dance,  one  is  filled  with  melancholy  regrets  for  the 
dear  dead  days  of  the  Kiralfy  spectacles,  in  which 
the  dancers  could  dance,  the  singers  could  sing,  and 
the  actors  could  act. 


Mounet-Sully,  the  great  French  tragedian,  arrived 
in  this  country  some  days  ago,  and  began  his  Ameri- 
can engagement  at  Abbey's  Theatre  in  New  York 
on  Monday  last.  His  two  greatest  r61es  are  CEdipe 
in  "CEdipe  Roi"  and  Hamlet  in  the  version  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  made  by  Dumas  and  Meurice. 
He  wiil  be  seen  in  these  characters,  as  Creon  in 
"Antigone,"  as  Ruy  Bias  and  Hernani,  as  Don 
Rodrigue  in  "  Lc  Cid,"  and  as  Oreste  during  his 
American  engagement. 


■  H.  C.  Massib—  Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—  Extra  Mince  Piks,  Swain's,  213  Suiter  St. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Good  Times  Coming. 
The  stamp  Columbian  has  gone. 

Or  will  go  very  quick. 
And  humanity  may  post  again 

A  lettsr  at  a  lick.— Puck, 


The  Bachelor's  Will. 
There  was  a  jolly  bachelor 

Who  died  at  eighty-eight. 
And  by  his  will  the  good  man  left 

The  whole  of  his  estate 
To  women  who  had  answered  nay, 

When  asked  by  him  to  wed. 
For  he  declared  he  owed  to  them 

The  happy  life  he'd  led.—  Life. 


To  Miss  Bell. 

Daisy  !    Daisy  ! 

Give  him  your  answer,  do! 
We're  half  crazy 

Hearing  him  sing  of  you. 
Just  name  the  day  for  the  marriage. 
We'll  all  chip  in  for  a  carriage, 
And  'twill  be  our  treat. 
If  you'll  put  in  a  seat 

For  those  two  little  girls  in  blue. — Puck. 

Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes. 
Shrewd  wisdom  did  that  school-boy  small 

Unconsciously  display, 
When  he  defined  a  plagiarist 
As  one  who  wrote  a  play. — Puck. 

The  Delinquent. 
Goo'-by,  Jinks.  I  got  to  hump, 
Got  to  mek  dis  pony  jump, 
See  dat  sun  agoin*  down 
'N*  me  a  foolin'  hyeah  in  town  ! 
Git  up  Luke— go  long. 

Guess  Mirandy'll  think  I'se  tight 
Me  not  home  an*  coming  on  night, 
What's  dat  stan'in'  by  de  fence! 
Pshaw  !  why  don't  I  lu'n  some  sence. 
Git  up  Luke — go  long. 

Guess  I  spent  down  dar  at  Jinks' 
Mos'  a  dollah  fur  de  drinks. 
Bless  yo'r  soul,  you  see  dat  star, 
Lawd,  but  won't  Mirandy  rarl 
Git  up  Luke — go  long. 

Went  dis  mawnin',  hyeah  its  night, 
Dar's  de  cabin  dar  in  sight. 
Who's  dat  stan'in'  in  de  do', 
Dat  mus*  be  Mirandy  sho\ 

Git  up  Luke — go  long. 

Got  de  close-stick  in  huh  han', 
Dat  look  funny,  goodness  Ian". 
Sakes  alibe,  but  she  look  glum. 
Hyeah,  Mirandy,  hyeah  I  come. 
Git  up  Luke — go  long. 
Ef  't  hadn't  a  be'n  fur  you,  you  slow  ole  fool,  I'd  'a' 
be'n  home  long  fo'  now. — Ex. 

Freaks  of  Fortune. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air ; 
Full  many  a  tramp  in  filth  and  rags  is  seen 
Who  might,  with  pluck,  have  been  a  millionaire. 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

Ungrammatical  but  True. 
"  What  are  the  wild  waves  saying?" 

Sighed  Sue  to  the  pert  young  Pete. 
"  I  reckon  they  are  saying  from  the  way  they  are  spraying 
That  it's  move,  or  wet  them  feet." 

—Jacksonville  Times-  Union. 


The  Jtngler. 
The  ancient  poetry  machine  is  going  out  of  style, 
And  the  box  of  late  invention  is  now  purchased  by  the  pile. 
For  the  old  one  was  a  nuisance ;  it  was  heavy,  it  was  large, 
And  about  as  hard  to  manage  as  a  Hudson  River  barge. 
You  had  to  wind  it  up  at  night  and  oil  it  every  day, 
And  it  made  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  poet  every  way. 
And  the  thing  was  so  uncertain  you  could  never  count  upon 

■t; 

If  you  wanteM  an  advertisement  it  ratded  off  a  sonnet ; 
Sometimes  it  had  a  spasm  and  would  warble  in  the  night 
And  awaken    savage    neighbors    from   their  slumber:,    in 

affright, 
With  consequences  awful  for  a  bard  to  contemplate. 
And  so  its  disadvantages  were  numerous  and  great. 
But  the  Jingler  is  a  jewel  and  has  surely  come  to  stay  ; 
It  is  easy  of  adjustment  and  is  always  sure  to  play. 
You  can  focus  it  at  pleasure  for  a  poem  grave  or  gay, 
You  can  set  the  indicator  for  a  minute  or  a  day — 
No  matter  what  the  metre  is  or  how  severe  the  test — 
You  simply  press  the  button  and  the  Jingler  does  the  rest. 
_      -W.  A.C. 

Remenyi  is  a  vegetarian.  While  in  Topeka  the 
other  day  he  received  a  letter  from  his  son,  who 
lives  now  on  Staten  Island,  announcing  that  he,  too, 
was  determined  to  give  up  eating  any  animal  food. 
Remenyi's  reply  was  ;  "  Don't  you  think  that  one 
d d  fool  in  the  family  is  enough?" 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


—  Dr.  J.  M.  Porter,  Dentist,  room  52, 
Crocker  Building,  has  purchased  the  exclusive  right 
for  San  Francisco  to  use  the  Hale  process,  which  has 
been  successfully  used  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  appreciative  patients  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Dr,  Porter  solicits  the  patronage  of  those  desiring 
teeth  filled  without  pain. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOXJSE. 

Krsling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and   Sunday  Evenings.     The  World's   Greatest 

Laugh-Maker,  Donnelly  and  Miller's  Nautical 

Farcical  Opera, 

-:-    SXXXF    AHOY    -:- 

The  Cyclonic  Success  ot  Last  Season. 

Monday,  April  ad Look  Out  for  the  50th  Performance 

Popular  Prices 26  and  BO  cent* 

BALDWEN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  April   sd—  Musical    Event— Conried's    Ferenc2y 

Comic  Opera  Company,  presenting  Carl  Zeller's 

Charming  Operetta, 

THIE      T  V  JbiOT_iIE  AUNT  £ 

(Der  Vogelhasndler,)  in  its  Entirety. 

As   produced   for   over    100    Consecutive   Nights   at  the 

Irving  Place  Theatre  in  New  York. 

STOCKWELL'S    THEATRE. 

Handsomest  Theatre  in  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  Howe Manager 

Monday,  April  2d.    Every  Evening  and  Saturday  Matinee. 

Positively  Last  Week  of  the  Greatest  Stage  Sensation  of 

the  Season.     Houses  packed  to  the  doors. 

-:-   THE    BLACK    CROOK   -:- 

The  Spectacular  Success  of  30  Years. 

Popular  Prices— 25c,  50c.,  75c,  and  Si.oo. 

Monday,  April  9,  Tbe  International  Vaudevilles 

Mokosco'S   Grand    Opera   House. 

Walter  Morosco Sole  Proprietor  and  Lessee 

Commencing  Monday,  April  2d.     Second  and  Last  Week 
of  the  Greatest  of  Military  Dramas, 

-:-    YOUTH    -:- 

Thousands   Turned    Away   Every   Night.      Secure   Seats 
Early. 
Dress  Circle  and  Parquet  (reserved),  25c.  ;  Orchestra  (re- 
served), 50c.;  Mezzanine  Boxes,$i.oo;  Proscenium  Boxes, 
exira  ;  Admission,  10c.    Seats  on  sale  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  h. 

THE    VIENNA    PRATEK. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 


VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IMPERIAL 

Vienna   Prater   Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.     Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  6  to  II  p.  M. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  Hall. 

S3T  The  Finest  Cuisine  in  the  City   of  San 
Francisco. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 

Cor.  Larkin  and  Grove  Sts. 

Natural  Ice  Skating  Rink 

Open  Mornings,  Afternoons,  and  Evenings. 
FINE  MUSIC.  B.  &  B.  SKATES. 

FINE  ICE.       •       HEALTHFUL  SPORT. 
AdmissioD,  35   cents.      Children,    10    cents. 


Coming  to  San  Francisco. 

EX-PRIEST 
SLATTERY 

And  Wife,  of  Boston,  Mass.     They  will  give 

THREE    LECTURES, 

ODD     FELLOWS'     HALL,     Seventh     and 
Market  Streets. 

First  Lecture,  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  April  1st. 

His  subject,  "  Why  I  Left  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood, 
and  What  I  Saw  Therein." 
Second  Lecture,  MONDAY  AFTERNOON, 

By  MRS.   SLATTERY. 

Life  in  a  convent  is  a  world  in  itself.  She  will  also  ex- 
plain the  ceremony  of  "  taking  the  veil,"  and  the  "  curse" 
pronounced  by  Rome  on  any  one  helping  a  Nun  to  escape. 

MRS.  SLATTERY,  known  as  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  in 
the  convent,  speaks  to  ladies  only,  MONDAY  AFTER- 
NOON. 

MR.  SLATTERY,  to  men  only,  MONDAY  NIGHT, 
on  "The  Secrets  of  the  Confessional." 

Admission  Sunday  Night,  25c.  Reserved 
Seats,  35c, 

Admission  Monday  Afternoon  and  Night, 
35c.    Reserved  Seats,  50c. 

Ladies  and  gendemen  admitted  Sunday  night,  when  ad- 
missions are  cheaper. 

All  lectures  djfferent.  To  commence  at  half-past  two 
and  eight  o'clock,  DoorS  open  an  hour  before.  Good 
advice,  come  earlv. 


AGENTS  $75  A  week 

UMUEur  ft.-l.ifc4    PRACTICAL 

PLATING  DYNAMO,  i  ■  r,  i. 
itu  inetbuJ,  ustxl  iu  all  factories 
i.i  plate  nw  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  etc  .  en  watches, 
J e miry,  labie-ware,  blejclesand 
all  metal  poodi;  Hue  outfits  for 
acenu;  different  sin**;  always 
ready;  no  battery;  at  Iot;  do 
experience;  no  limit  lo  plating 

W7P.  HARRISON  &  CO..  Clerk  No.'lB^ColumK.Ohio! 


mi  ■  w  A  '  lialogTieR,  Sneakers,  for  School 
III  H  f  \Ciuli  :rnl  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
rUHl  WT.  S.  DEN-SON,  Publisher.    Chicago. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 
Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Tklbphonh  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  ai,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
345  East  Street. 

Storagk  Warehouses:  449  and  45'  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 
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$35,000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


HIS 


Country  Place 

-.A.T- 

CORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
,  half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 


Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons ;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  - porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOW.D  BE  A  GKAND  PLACE  FOB  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

wbich  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY    TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 
For  any  further  particulars  apply 


to 


. 


SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

8-220  Montgomery  St.,  Mills  Building,  S.   *'. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Henry  Watterson,  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal, is  due  in  San  Francisco  in  a  few  days. 
He  will  deliver  his  celebrated  lecture  on  "  Money 
and  Morals  "  during  his  stay  here. 

Modjeska  has  reconsidered  her  determination  to 
quit  the  stage  ;  in  fact,  she  is  already  back  in  the 
glare  of  the  footlights,  and  will  soon  reach  San 
Francisco.  She  will  appear  at  the  Baldwin  after  the 
Conreid  company's  engagement. 

Donnelly  and  Miller's  farcical  nautical  opera, 
"  Ship  Ahoy,"  will  be  continued  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  next  week.  The  fiftieth  performance  .will 
take  place  on  Monday  evening,  April  2d,  and  the 
occasion  will  be  fittingly  observed. 

"The  Black  Crook,"  with  its  French  quadrille 
dancers  and  olher  features,  will  be  continued  at 
StockwelTs  Theatre  through  the  week,  and  on  Sun- 
day evening,  April  8th,  the  International  Vaude- 
villes, a  company  of  forty  persons  direct  from  New 
York  city,  will  appear. 

"The  New  Boy"  is  the  new  comedy  success  in 
London.  It  is  said  to  be  somewhat  like  Anstey's 
"Vice  Versa,"  and  in  it  Weedon  Grossmith,  who 
was  in  this  country  some  years  ago  with  Rosina 
Vokes,  has  the  r6le  of  a  young-looking  husband 
whose  middle-aged  wife  makes  him  pretend  he  is  her 
son. 

For  the  first  time  on  record  the  skirt-dance  has 
been  danced  on  ship-board.  It  was  on  the  Majestic 
when  she  was  five  hundred  miles  from  land  on  her 
last  trip  to  New  York,  and  the  dancers  were  the 
Lynn  Sisters,  three  tall,  slim-waisied,  and  acrobatic 
British  blondes.  George  Kennan,  the  Siberian  trav- 
eler, was  one  of  their  fellow-passengers  who  wit- 
nessed it,  and  he  says  he  enjoyed  it  immensely, 
though  he  "  never  saw  anything  like  it  on  a  steam- 
ship before."  Some  of  the  other  passengers  were 
very  much  shocked. 

The  Vienna  Prater  people  are  sparing  no  effort  to 
make  their  concerts  popular.  The  fine  music  alone 
has  been  enough  to  draw  good  audiences  every  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  on  those  special  nights  when 
a  reduction  is  made  in  the  price  of  admission  to 
grounds  and  Prater,  the  Franz  Joseph  Halle  has  been 
crowded  to  the  doors.  But  the  management  hungers 
for  more,  and,  as  an  inducement,  Eugene  Sandow, 
the  real  "strong  man,"  and  the  Jordan  Family  will 
be  seen  on  April  i6ih  and  thereafter  in  their  special- 
ties. This  (Saturday)  evening  a  fancy-dress  ball  if 
all  nations  will  be  given  in  the  Prater. 

Georgia  Cay  van's  donning  the  breeks  in  "The 
Amazons  "  filled  the  dress -reformers  with  a  wild 
hope  that  she  would  never  lay  them  aside— or,  at 
least,  never  revert  to  petticoats.  But  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  a  reporter  who  inter- 
viewed her  on  the  subject  quotes  her  as  saying,  very 
sensibly,  that  dress  should  be  suited  to  the  occasion 
on  which  it  is  worn  and  the  work  the  wearer  has  to 
do.  If  she  is  to  hunt,  fish,  and  climb  fences,  trous- 
ers are  comfortable  ;  in  bad  weather,  a  rainy-day 
costume  is  desirable  ;  but  for  the  house,  a  woman 
should  hold  fast  to  pretty  fripperies,  to  trained  skirls, 
delicate  laces,  soft  colors  and  fabrics.  * 

Among  the  "  Questions  of  the  Hour  "  propounded 
and  answered  in  Lift  is  :  "Is  anything  more  igno- 
rant than  a  professional  musician  P  "  Our  humorous 
contemporary's  answer  is  as  follows  : 

"  Probably  not. 

"  Some  of  the  lower  animals  know  less  of  music,  but 
none  possess  so  little  general  information.  The  ordinary 
American  turtle,  for  instance,  occasionally  puts  forth  its 
head  for  purposes  of  observation ;  but  the  professional 
musician  has  no  curiosity  concerning  matters  beyond  music 
and  himself.  Those  topics  which  interest  other  men — poli- 
tics, art,  mechanics,  business,  and  current  history — only 
bore  him.  He  always  prefers  to  talk  of  himself.  When 
the  conversation  departs  from  that  subject,  his  attention 
wanders.  Other  musicians  and  their  work  interest  4iim, 
because  it  all  relates,  more  or  less  directly,  to  himself.  He 
finds  no  enjoyment  in  reading  unless  it  refers  to  his  own 
performances,  excepting,  of  course,  adverse  criticism  upon 
other  musicians.  Beyond  this,  literature  has  no  charm. 
The  result  is  that  he  acquires  an  ignorance  on  general  sub- 
jects that  is  comprehensive  and  solid.  To  hear  the  praises 
of  a  rival  is  an  exquisite  torture. 

"  When  he  marries,  he  chooses  the  woman  who  displays 
the  most  thorough  appreciation  of  his  genius." 

Conreid's  Ferenczy  Comic  Opera  Company  is  an 
organization  well  commended  by  the  Eastern  press. 
The  members  are  Germans  and  sing  in  German  ; 
but  German  thoroughness  characterizes  their  pro- 
ductions musically  and  dramatically :  they  have 
good  voices  and  use  them  well,  and  the  members 
are  so  evenly  good  that  the  average  of  the  company 
is  high.  At  least,  so  it  was  when  they  were  here  be- 
fore, and  so  it  should  be  now,  if  the  Eastern  press 
is  to  be  believed.  The  company  will  come  to  the 
Baldwin  on  Monday  night,  April  2d,  when  Carl 
Zeller's  operette,  "  Der  Vogelhandler,"  known  in 
America  as  "  The  Tyrolean,"  will  be  sung,  with  the 
following  cast : 

Princess  Marie,  Charlotte  Tischler ;  Baroness  Adelaide, 
Kitty  Wiesinger;  Countess  Mimi,  Ellena  Martinez  ;  Baron 
Weps,  Leopold  Deutsch  ;  Count  Stanislaus,  Max  Monti ; 
Suffle,  Carl  Delfs ;  Worm,  Joseph  von  Fielitz  ;  Quendel, 
Fr.  Burmester;  Adam,  Carl  Schulz ;  Christel,  Lucie  Ver- 
dier;  Schneck,  Carl  Bartl ;  Emmerenz,  Christel  Sellner ; 
Nebel,  Auguste  LuU  ;  Jette,  Gertrude  Norden  ;  Mauroner, 
Lucie  Era ;  Egydi,  Anna  Swoboda ;  Magerl,  Martha 
Wittig. 

The  career  of  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  is 
being  watched  with  interest  by  those  who  know  the 
theatrical  history  of  the  city.  The  Grand  has  been 
taken  up  a  dozen  times  by  as  many  different  man- 
agers, and  it  has  never  paid  except  when  an  extra- 


ordinary attraction,  like  an  opera  company,  or  Irving, 
or  Bernhardt,  has  lured  the  usual  theatre-goers  of 
the  city  across  Market  Street,  or  when  some  clever 
manager  has  confined  the  productions  to  cheap  and 
sanguinary  melodrama  in  which  virtue  is  always 
triumphant  and  there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  most 
prudish.  Of  the  latter  class  is  Morosco's  man- 
agement. He  has  been  running  a  cheap,  popular 
theatre  on  Howard  Street  for  several  years,  and  his 
shrewdness  and  perseverance  enabled  him  to  make 
a  very  snug  fortune  out  of  it.  Last  year  he  deter- 
mined to  branch  out,  and  accordingly  he  has 
secured  a  long  lease  of  the  Grand — now  Morosco's 
Grand  Opera  House — and  will  either  make  a  big  fort- 
une or  smash  there.  The  probability  is  that  he  will 
make  the  fortune.  He  has  made  extensive  alterations 
in  the  theatre,  cleaning  and  renovating  it  throughout 
and  making  a  number  of  changes.  A  large  and  hand- 
some cafe"  has  been  fitted  up  on  the  Mission  Street 
side  of  the  foyer,  which  is  easy  of  access  from  par- 
quet and  family  circle  ;  the  great  chandelier — which 
theatrical  people  have  decided  was  the  embodied 
"hoodoo"  of  the  Grand — has  been  removed;  the 
boxes  have  been  improved  in  various  ways ;  and 
altogether,  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  is  a  new 
and  modern  theatre.  The  Mission  Street  front 
of  the  building,  by  the  way,  has  been  luxuriously 
fitted  up  by  the  lessee  for  his  own  living  apart- 
ment. The  stage  has  not  been  curtailed  in  any  way, 
and,  indeed,  all  its  space  is  needed  for  such  perform- 
ances as  that  now  going  on — "Youth" — in  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  come  on  at  one  time. 
The  company  is  managed  by  E.  J.  Holden. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor,  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  q  to  e. 


A.  box  of 

BEECHAM'S 

PILLS 

constitutes    t 
family    medi- 
cine chest. 
Sick  Head- 
ache, Weak\ 

Stomach, 
Xossof  Ap- 
petite, Windy 
andPainitv 
tlieStomach,1 
Giddiness, 
FuTlness^SweUing  aftermedls, Dizziness, 
Droivsiness,  Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of\ 
Heat,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness, 
Blotclies  on  the  Shin,  Disturbed  Sleep, 
and  all  nervous  and  trrtnbling  sensa-\ 
tions  are  relieved  by  using  tliese  Pills 
1 '  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating 
!!  Of  alldrnsreiBts.  Price  35  oentsa  box. 
1  New  York  Dermt,  366  Canal  St. 
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Because  a  few  ill-advised  or  ignorant  ad- 
vertisers prostitute  the  art  of  display  adver- 
tising by  the  use  of  objectionable  cuts  and 
a  general  conglomeration  of  black  letters, 
is  no  reason  why  display  advertising  should 
be  condemned.  People  who  run  an  im- 
properly displayed  or  poorly  worded  ad- 
vertisement fail  to  get  the  returns  which 
would  most  invariably  follow  had  they 
exercised  more  care  or  skill  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  announcements.  Ugly  black 
cuts  and  bill-poster  type  in  a  newspaper 
are  an  offense  to  good  taste,  to  be  sure ; 
but  the  advertiser  pays  the  penalty  in 
meagre  returns,  and  the  "punishment  fits 
the  crime." — IV.  IV.  Hallock,  Advertising 
Manager  Kellogg' s  Lists. 


WILL    NOT    BITE    OK    DRY    THE    TONGUE    OR    THROAT. 


-_,.  '  "    -  ■_ 


HIIBHBI 


gURBRUC'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 


If  you  are  a  Pipe-Smoker, 


we  want  YOU  to  try  GOLDEN 
SCEPTRE  — all  the  talk  in  the 
world  will  not  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on 
receipt  of  ioc.  a  sample  to  any  address.  Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE,  I  lb.,  $1.30  ; 
X  lb.,  40c.     Postage  paid.     Send  for  pamphlet. 

M.  BLASKOWER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 

IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDIIESS  A  LETTER  OR  POSTAL  CARD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war. 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWSof  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN'  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s;nce  died  or  remarried. 

PAJEtENTSare  entiued  if  soldier  leftneitker  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  without  losing  any  rights* 

Thousandsof  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  uuder  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1832  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o*-  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
later  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  Illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY. 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.     All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the   ■'  Domestic "   before   buying    a 
Bewing  machine.         J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 
29  Post  Street. 


THE  BAM  OF  CAjLIFOKNTIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital  83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,376,480  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis. Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N. E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

f  no.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Director?— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,|Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Gro.    W.    Scott.    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalh, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. ^^ 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

ABSets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Bovd  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco  Agents,  501   Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Office,  4.01  Montgomery  Street". 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  et  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

8AIX  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
BTDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  2Sj^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive* 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


WIPF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
"Jij        it  and  PaY  FREiGHT. 

SlABnvB  oar  2  drawer  wajnnl  or  osk  lm- 
TrTproipd  High  Arm  Singersewinp machine 
finely  finished,  nickel  piaUd,  adapted  to  light 
I  :.r.d  heavy  work;  pnnraritced  for  10  Tear*;  with 
I  Aalomatle Bobbin  Hinder,  S«lf-Thr*adlneCjIIn- 
I.  d.T  SbnUle.Seir.SeUingr  Xrcdle  and  &  complela 
\-.tt  of  Sle'I  AlUehmenti;  shipped  any  where  on 
80  Dsy's  Trial,  No  money  required  in  advance. 
7B,000cow  fouie.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach, 
menta.  Boy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profits, 
rnrr  Cot  Tola  Oat  and  send  today  for  machine  or  large  free 
rnCC  catalogue,  testimonial!  nnrt  Glimpwn  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  343  W»ta=b  Atd.  QHICAGO.IU, 

a  CAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

«  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  a  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  tiaR  Cooking  StovuB  and  Obr 
Orates.    Stove  Department, 

8.    F.    CAS-UCHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STKKET. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Pont  and  Stockton  St*.,  s.  F, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  any  man  try  to  kiss  me." 
"  No  doubt ;  but  you  shouldn't  admit  it." — Piek-Me- 
Up. 

"  What  do  you  do  when  your  wife  gets  at  you  for 
coming  home  late  ?"  asked  the  first  deaf  and  dumb 
man.  "Turn  out  the  gas,"  responded  the  other. — 
Life. 

Priscilla — "  My  dear,  your  dress  is  so  short  that 
I'm  half  afraid  they  can  see  your  ankles."  Pru- 
nella—" And  it's  so  long  that  I'm  half  afraid  they 
can't." — Puck. 

Jess—"  You  said  you  were  going  to  speak  to  father 
when  you  met  him  at  the  club."  Jack — "  I  saw  him 
only  once,  and  then  he  was  two  hundred  dollars  be- 
hind the  game." — Puck. 

Miss  Gush—"  Oh,  colonel,  just  look  at  those  mag- 
nificent elms.  I  am  sure  you  love  trees."  Colonel 
Blank—"  Dearly,  Miss  Gush.  I  learned  to  love 
them  during  the  war." — Life. 

Cobble— "I  played  poker  recently  where  the  limit 
was  a  cent  and  the  ante  a  mill.  Did  you  ever  play 
such  a  small  game  ?  "  Stone—"  No.  I  never  played 
at  the  Millionaires'  Club." — Life. 

"  Wonderful  country ! "  exclaimed  the  Kansas 
man;  "why,  when  I  moved  out  here  it  was  forty 
miles  to  Brown's,  my  nearest  neighbor."  "And 
how  far  is  it  to  Brown's  now  ? "  put  in  the  Eastern 
man. — Life. 

Mrs.  Hicks — "Dick  teased  in  vain  for  two  years 
before  he  got  his  bicycle."  Mrs,  Dix — "How  did 
his  Uncle  Ned  happen  to  buy  it  for  him?"  Mrs. 
Hicks — "  I  don't  know  ;  he  took  a  sudden  dislike  to 
the  boy." — Puck. 

Minister — "  So  you  don't  think  I  practice  what  I 
teach,  deacon?"  Deacon — "Well,  considering  that 
you  have  been  preaching  on  the  subject  of  resigna- 
tion for  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  I  don't  quite 
think  you  do." — Truth. 

Rural  Ragges — "  Dey  tell  me  yer  gittin'  ter  be  a 
wuss  dood  dan  ever,  Tatts."  Tramping  Tatters — 
"Who's  been  givin'  yer  dat  lay-out?"  Rural 
Ragges — "  All  of  de  boys.  Dey  say  yer  put  bnllan- 
tine  on  de  fringe  o'  yer  pants." — Puck. 

Missouri  judge — "  Stand  up,  sir.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not 
be  passed  on  you?"     "I'm  not  the  prisoner,  yer 

honor,  I'm  a  detective "    Judge  (fiercely) — "Is 

that  any  reason  ? ' '—  Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

"  I  am  told  that  you  are  actually  studying  Italian." 
"Yes.  Didn't  you  know?  I  have  now  been  at  it 
six  months  under  a  master."  "With  any  marked 
success?"  "Oh,  certainly.  He  is  beginning  to 
talk  German  fairly  well." — Fliegende  Blatter, 

Mme.  M.,  a  very  clever  pianist,  when  sitting  next 
to  Colonel  Ramollot  at  the  dinner-table,  asked  him, 
in  a  winning  tone  of  voice  :  "  Are  you  fond  of  music, 
colonel?"  "  Madame,"  replied  the  warrior,  rolling 
a  savage  pair  of  ..eyes,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  it." — Le 
Rappel. 

"How  is  your  son  getting  along  in  college?" 
asked  Farmer  Corntossel's  neighbor.  "  Purty  well 
in  some  ways.  I  don't  know  how  he's  doin'  in  his 
studies.  But  from  his  last  photograph,  I  jedge  he's 
discovered  a  hair-tonic  that'll  make  his  fortune." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  Pop,  how  are  they  going  to  collect  the  income 
tax  when  it  goes  into  force  ?"  "  They  are  going  to 
leave  it  to  everybody's  honor,  Bobby."  "  Pop,  will 
everybody  that  has  an  income  have  honor  ?  "  "  Yes, 
Bobby,  but  in  inverse  ratio.  The  bigger  the  income, 
the  less  honor  they  will  have." — Life. 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  circulation  agent  of  the  Daily 
Bungstarter,  "  why  this  man  Lawrence  on  B  Street 
always  takes  two  copies  of  the  paper?"  "Oh,  that's 
all  right,"  replied  the  advertising  solicitor,  "he's  so 
cross-eyed  that  he  has  to  hold  one  paper  in  each 
hand  when  he  reads."— Detroit  Tribune. 

Advance  agent  (in  Oklahoma)— "  What  1  Only 
one  dressing-room  in  this  theatre?  You  surely  don't 
expect  a  dramatic  company  of  eighteen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  dress  in  that  one  room,  do  you?" 
Manager  Dinks  (of  the  Spread  Eagle  Theatre)— 
"What's  the  matter?  Hain't  they  on  speakin' 
terms  ?  "—Puck. 

Peddler—"  I've  got  some  signs  that  I'm  selling  to 
storekeepers  right  along.  Everybody  buys  'em. 
Here's  one,  *  If  You  Don't  See  What  You  Want, 
Ask  For  It.'"  Country  storekeeper  — "  Think  I 
want  to  be  bothered  with  people  askin'  fer  things  I 
ain't  got  ?  Give  me  one  readin',  '  Ef  Yeh  Don't  See 
What  Yeh  Want,  Ask  Fer  Something  Else  l"  "— 
Puck. 

"  Papa,"  said  the  Fiji  Island  maiden,  as  she  laid 
down  her  paper,  "  I  have  just  read  that  ball-room 
dresses  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  decollete. 
What  does  that  mean?"  "It  means,  my  child." 
replied  her  grizzled  warrior  father,  as  a  flush  of  pride 
struggled  with  the  Pacific  tan  on  his  brow— "it 
means  th.it,  uncivilized  as  they  call  us,  we  are  not 
beyond  establishing  a  precedent."— Life. 

—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


SPIDERS    and    TRAPS 

Full  Line  of  Latest  Novelties  at  Lowest  Prices. 

We  Lead  the  "World  in  New  Styles  of  Vehicles. 

We  were  Awarded    Five  Gold    Medals  and  Diploma  at  World's 
Fair,  Chicago. 

COLUMBUS   BUCCY  CO. 

2(3  and  215  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 
362-366  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland. 


Exact  Size. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


EWorld's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  are.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTEES  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    122  Market  St.,   San 
Francisco,  Cal.;    and  KLAIJ15EE  &  I.JSVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  £.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1894 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail ST. 00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall a.OO 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail... 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5,00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 
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The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  .English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood'B  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Denaorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5,75 

The  Argonaut  and  Llppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 


TAKE 

A 

BICYCLE 

which  is  all  right— 
with  a  plainly  worded 
guarantee,  backed  by 
financial  strength  and 
integrity— 

LIKE  THE 

RAMBLER 

swift,  light,  strong  and  handsome— the  result 

of  fourteen  years  of  bicycle  building— and 

YOU  RUN  NO   RISK. 

ONE  PRICE  FOR  ALL  STYLES  AND  WEIGHTS. 

Catalogue  free  at  any  Rambler  npenov,  or  by 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our  Home-Made  Bread  is  tbe 
best: 

We  give  it  our  attention.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  of  us:  Boston  Brown  Bread,  Biscuits,  Puffs,  Dough- 
nuts, Crullers,  and  Fried  Cakes.  Wedding  PartieB 
Supplied  with  all  the  Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley. 

Main  Offices— 4O0  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 
475   Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

W  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.     Send  for  circular. 
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In  the  United  States  Senate,  on  Monday,  April  2d 
Senator  Voorhees,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
tead  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  Wilson  tariff  bill.  The 
ipeech  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  tele- 
graphed to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  words  by  the 
\ssociated  Press.  According  to  the  dispatches,  the  Senate 
-camber  was  filled,  and  when  Senator  Voorhees  concluded, 
'a  wave  of  applause  swept  over  the  galleries,  which  the 
/ice-President  had  some  difficulty  in  quelling."  With  these 
acts  in  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  speech  was  in  a  way  a 
emi-official  document — an  informal  report  of  the  chairman 
f  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance — a  view  which  is  cor- 
oborated  by  the  extreme  importance  which  Democrats,  in 
nd  out  of  Congress,  attach  to  its  delivery. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  their  point  of  view.  Senator 
'oorhees  is  a  fiery  and  an  eloquent  speaker,  but  in  discuss- 
ig  such  a  matter  as  the  tariff,  fire  and  eloquence  serve  little 
urpose.  Facts  are  what  the  people  want.  And  it  is  in  this 
Articular  element   that   the  speech  of  Senator  Voorhees  is 


conspicuously  lacking.  For  example,  he  says  :  "  The  pro- 
tective system  of  tariff  taxation,  as  developed  and  fastened 
upon  the  business  and  labor  of  the  American  people  during 
the  third  of  a  century  past,  growing  worse  at  every  stage,  is 
a  system  of  indescribable  injustice  and  oppression."  It 
would  be  difficult,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  to  prove  that  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  American  people  "  have  suffered 
indescribable  injustice  and  oppression  during  the  past  thirty 
years."  If  they  have,  it  is  most  remarkable  how  the  busi- 
ness and  the  people  have  thrived  under  this  injustice  and 
oppression.  There  is  no  country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe 
which  has  so  prospered  during  the  last  thirty  years  as  has 
this  country  of  ours*.  During  most  of  those  thirty  years,  we 
may  point  out  to  Senator  Voorhees,  it  was  handicapped  with 
a  colossal  public  debt,  the  legacy  of  the  Civil  War.  Yet 
despite  the  "indescribable  injustice  and  oppression"  of  the 
Republican  administrative  plan,  the  country  not  only  pros- 
pered exceedingly  during  these  thirty  years,  but  largely  re- 
duced the  war  debt,  and  advanced  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment so  that  money  was  offered  it  freely  at  two  and  one-half 
per  cent. 

During  ten  of  those  thirty  years,  according  to  a  late 
census  bulletin,  this  change  was  noted  :  The  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  1890  was  355,401,  with  an 
invested  capital  of  $6,524,475,305,  as  against  253,352  estab- 
lishments, with  an  invested  capital  of  $2,790,272,606,  in 
1880.  In  ten  years  the  capital  invested  more  than  doubled. 
If  there  is  any  country  or  any  system  that  can  make  a 
better  showing  than  that,  we  would  like  to  have  Senator 
Voorhees  tell  us  what  and  where  it  is. 

Senator  Voorhees  takes  up  the  question  of  specific  versus 
ad  valorem  duties,  and  defends  the  ad  valorem  system  of 
the  Wilson  bill  as  "fairer,  honester,  and  more  easily  under- 
stood than  specific  duties."  He  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
best  minds  of  this  and  other  countries  when  he  makes  this 
declaration.  Henry  Clay  said  :  "  Let  me  fix  the  value  of 
the  foreign  merchandise,  and  I  do  not  care  what  your  duty 
is.y  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
said  in  1795:  "Specific  duties  will  contribute  as  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  as  to  that  of  the  revenue."  In 
1801,  Gallatin  opposed  ad  valorem  duties,  "in  order  to  pre- 
vent goods  being  underrated."  In  1816,  1817,  1S19,  1849, 
1S76,  1877,  1878,  and  1885,  various  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  recommended  the  substitution  of  specific  duties 
for  ad  valorems,  in  order  to  make  the  fixing  of  duties 
more  simple,  certain,  and  safe,  and  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent undervaluation.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  whose  free- 
trade  tariff  Senator  Voorhees  must  admire,  nearly  all  the 
duties  are  specific.  In  the  light,  therefore,  of  the  ex- 
perience of  a  hundred  years,  the  senator  advocates  the  ad 
valorem  feature  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  which  feature  has 
been  condemned  by  the  experience  of  all  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  many  of  them  Democrats,  during  that  hun- 
dred years.  Under  the  ad  valorem  system,  importers  are 
practically  given  a  premium  on  fraud.  We  may  admire 
the  senator's  faith  in  human  nature,  but  we  can  not  com- 
mend his  logic. 

Senator  Voorhees,  in  referring  to  the  wool  schedule,  said  : 
"  If  the  farmer  should  get  an  increased  price  for  his  wool  by 
reason  of  a  tariff  for  its  protection,  he  will  pay  it  all  out, 
and  much  more,  to  the  manufacturer  as  a  duty  on  woolen 
goods  when  he  next  buys  a  flannel  shirt." 

The  farmers  do  not  seem  to  look  forward  with  any  great 
degree  of  enthusiasm  toward  free  wool.  They  are  selling 
their  sheep  for  mutton,  and  the  vast  wool  industry  of  the 
country  will  disappear.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  killing  their  sheep  and  wiping  "WOOL"  off 
the  national  list  of  products,  the  farmers  have  not  yet  re- 
placed that  industry  with  any  other  wherewith  to  buy  these 
cheaper  flannel  shirts.  The  American  people  are  poor — 
made  so  by  the  business  wreck  caused  by  the  Democratic 
party — and  they  have  not  so  much  money  as  they  used  to 
have  with  which  to  buy  farm  products  from  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  was  told  that  he  was  a  consumer,  and  that 
the  manufacturer  was  robbing  him ;  that  if  he  would  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  he  would  get  not  only  woolen  goods, 


but  all  kinds  of  goods  cheaper.  He  could  doubtless  get  them 
cheaper,  but  he  will  have  no  money  to  buy  them  with. 
Before  the  Democratic  party  is  through  with  the  tariff,  the 
farmer  will  not,  as  Senator  Voorhees  fears,  "  pay  out 
profit  on  his  wool  when  next  he  buys  a  flannel  shirt,"  but  he 
will  have  no  profit  on  his  wool,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
buy  any  flannel  shirt  at  all. 


The  controversy  now  pending  in  the  board  of  education 
over  "Myers's  Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History" 
narrows  itself  down  to  the  simple  question  whether  young 
San  Franciscans  shall  be  taught  history  or  not.  If  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  board  that  the  study  of  history  does  not  form  a 
proper  part  of  a  course  of  modern  education,  then  Myers's 
book  may  be  excluded  from  the  schools  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  study  of  history  be  pronounced  an  indispensable 
branch  of  study,  then  the  book  should  be  retained,  for 
Myers  simply  states  facts  which  are  undeniable,  such  as  any 
writer  of  history — even  were  he  a  Roman  Catholic — would 
have  to  state.  It  is  these  facts,  and  not  Myers's  statement 
of  them,  that  Archbishop  Riordan  and  his  priests  object  to. 
They  want  the  facts  of  history  blotted  out,  because  they  tell 
against  the  Roman  Church. 

It  appears,  from  a  perusal  of  the  book,  that  Mr.  Myers, 
who  is  president  of  a  college  in  Ohio,  is  not  in  any  degree  a 
bigoted  Protestant,  or  even  a  religious  partisan.  He  tells 
the  truth  impartially,  and  often  spares  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  when  he  might  honestly  have  criticised  it  with  sever- 
ity. Archbishop  Riordan  arraigns  him  for  misrepresenting 
the  effect  of  the  Reformation.  What  the  historian  does  say 
is  that  it  secured  "the  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  man 
to  hold,  avow,  and  teach  such  views  in  regard  to  religious 
matters  as  may  seem  to  him  to  be  true."  It  is  precisely  that 
right  which,  according  to  Father  Montgomery,  the  church  to 
this  day  denies. 

The  archbishop  accuses  him  of  injustice  to  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics. What  he  does  say  is  that  "never  did  any  race  receive 
the  gospel  with  more  ardent  enthusiasm  than  the  Irish. 
The  Irish  sent  their  missionaries  all  over  Europe."  What 
more  could  Archbishop  Riordan  have  said  himself? 

The  archbishop  charges  Mr.  Myers  with  unfairness  to  the 
monastic  system.  What  he  does  say,  after  pointing  out  the 
disorders  which  crept  into  the  system,  and  as  to  which 
eminent  popes  have  borne  testimony,  is  this  : 

"  It  was  largely  due  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  monks  that  Chris- 
tianity won  its  victories  over  barbarism  ;  that  their  schools  were  the 
nurseries  of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  that  their  industry  preserved 
to  the  world  much  ancient  learning  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost." 

What  are  we  to  say  of  a  priest  who  charges  the  writer  of 
these  words  with  slandering  the  monastic  system  ?  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  a  prelate  in  Archbishop  Riordan's  station 
puts  words  in  a  man's  mouth  which  he  never  uttered? 

There  are  chapters,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Myers's  book  which 
an  impartial  critic  may  condemn  as  being  unduly  generous 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Such  is  the  chapter  on  the 
crusades.  Those  insensate  expeditions — which  kept  Europe 
in  a  tumult  for  two  centuries,  cost  Christendom  several  mill- 
ions of  lives,  imbued  young  men  with  an  ardent  appetite  for 
bloodshed,  and  roused  the  decaying  spirit  of  persecution  for 
opinion's  sake — were  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the 
church,  and  the  church  is  responsible  for  them.  Mr. 
Myers  implies  that  they  were  largely  due  to  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  the  martial  ardor  which  prevailed  among  the 
laity.  He  is  mistaken.  The  first  and  last  crusaders  were 
monks  ;  and  the  poor  fool  kings  and  counts,  who  led  their 
vassals  to  die  on  the  sands  of  Palestine,  were  goaded  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise  by'  monks.  It  was  the  popes  and 
bishops  who  went  round  bawling  that  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  must  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  It 
was  by  promises  of  indefinite  indulgences  granted  by  the 
popes  that  the  chivalry  were  tempted  to  don  the  cross  ;  it 
was  by  the  bequests  of  crusaders  to  the  church,  and  by  gifts 
of  lands  and  demesnes  in  return  for  prayers  for  living 
crusaders  and  masses  for  dead  crusaders,  that  the 
acquired    the  enormous   wealth    which    it    possessed 
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twelfth  century.  Of  all  the  parties  engaged,  the  church 
alone  benefited  by  the  crusades.  Mr.  Myers,  doubtless 
from  a  kindly  desire  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  readers,  does  not  say  this.  It  seems  he  might  as 
well  have  told  the  whole  truth. 

Nor  does  he  dwell  with  as  much  emphasis  as  the  facts 
warranted  on  the  scandalous  events  connected  with  the 
Council  of  Constance.  As  Archbishop  Riordan  says  that 
the  church  has  never  changed  its  doctrines,  nor  altered  its 
practices,  we  judge  that  he  never  heard  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  we  are  happy  to  impart  to  him  information 
which  will  be  new  and  interesting.  In  1414,  there  were 
three  Popes,  .11  vicars  of  Christ.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance depose  them  all,  and  elected  Martin  the  Fifth.  But 
it  likewise  provided  that,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  there 
should  be  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  an  ecumenical  coun- 
cil, and  that  such  a  council  should  be  held  every  ten  years. 
Martin  no  sooner  got  firmly  seated  at  the  Vatican  than  he 
issued  a  bull  declaring  it  to  be  "  unlawful  for  any  one  to  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  the  apostolic  see."  In  fact,  but 
few  councils  have  been  held  since  then — one  in  1545,  to 
condemn  Luther  ;  one  in  1S59,  to  proclaim  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870,  to  re-assert  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  A  partisan  writer  would  have  reviewed  these  transac- 
tions with  the  scorn  they  deserve.  Myers  relates  the  facts 
with  cold  impartiality. 

In  dealing  with  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Myers  takes  the 
philosophic  view  which  is  embraced  by  all  modern  writers  on 
the  subject,  whatever  their  faith  ;  Archbishop  Riordan  takes 
the  narrow  view  of  a  bigot  who  has  never  been  outside  of 
his  cloister.  The  necessity  of  a  reformation  was  seen  by 
no  one  more  clearly  than  by  the  intelligent  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier  went 
quite  as  far  in  their  denunciations  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  as  Luther  and  Calvin.  Their  methods  differed,  while 
their  purpose  was  the  same.  Loyola  proposed  to  conduct 
his  reformation  within  the  church.  Luther  started  his  with- 
out the  church.  The  counterpart  of  the  points  made  in 
Luther's  ninety-five  theses  may  all  be  found  in  Loyola's 
"  Constitutions."  How  desperately  the  church  stood  in  need 
of  reformation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  organization  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  was  a 
report  of  cardinals  and  archbishops  to  Paul  the  Third,  de- 
nouncing the  prevailing  clerical  abuses  and  scandals  and 
protesting  against  the  creation  of  new  religious  orders.  No 
one  knew  better  than  the  College  of  Cardinals  how  badly 
Luther  was  needed,  or  how  much  justification  there  was  for 
his  appearance.  Should  Archbishop  Riordan  steal  an  hour 
or  two  from  writing  about  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
period  to  read  it,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
he  misunderstood  the  condition  of  his  church  when  he 
implied  that  the  Reformation  was  uncalled  for. 

A  history  may  be  condemned  if  it  be  ignorant,  or  immoral, 
or  grossly  partisan.  A  historian  has  no  right  to  burden  the 
booksellers'  shelves  with  an  historical  work  which  he  has 
written  without  previous  study  of  the  period  treated.  He 
has  no  right  to  pollute  the  minds  of  readers  with  coarse  and 
vulgar  details  of  vice  or  crime.  He  has  no  business  to 
undertake  to  write  history  if  his  mind  be  so  constituted  that 
he  can  not  take  a  judicial  view  of  events  and  see  both  sides 
of  a  question.  To  none  of  these  criticisms  is  Mr.  Myers's 
work  obnoxious.  If  it  is  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  schools, 
the  board  of  school  directors  should  adopt  a  resolution 
abolishing  the  study  of  history  in  the  public  schools,  because 
its  facts  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Irish  priesthood  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 


The  recent  outbreak  in  South  Carolina  carries  with  it 
several  instructive  lessons.  The  Palmetto  State  has  always 
been  a  rebellious  member  of  this  great  commonwealth. 
Sixty- two  years  ago,  South  Carolina  passed  the  celebrated 
"  nullification  ordinance,"  setting  aside  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  Even  then  she  chafed  against  the  Federal  Union. 
In  1861,  South  Carolina  fired  upon  the  American  flag,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  rebellious  States  to  secede  from  the 
American  Union.  Rebellion  is  in  her  blood.  Now  her 
towns  are  revolting  against  the  authority  of  their  own  State, 
and  Darlington  and  Florence  declare  themselves  "  inde- 
pendent." If  the  citizens  of  an  American  State  have  no 
other  way  of  protesting  against  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
which  they  have  themselves  passed,  than  by  shooting  down 
the  officers  of  the  law,  then  is  republican  government  in 
South  Carolina  fallen  beneath  contempt. 

Another  lesson  which  South  Carolina  gives  to  her  sister 
States  and  to  the  world  is  concerning  the  value  of  the  South 
Carolina  militia.  Governor  Tillman  sent  to  the  town  where 
the  constables  were  murdered  the  following  companies  of 
militia  :  the  Dibble  Light  Dragoons,  Santee  Rifles,  Maxwell 
Guards,  Morgan  Rifles,  Hampton  Guards,  Lally  Rifles, 
Palmetto  Rifles,  Fort  Motto  Guards,  Edgefield  Hussars, 
Kdgefield   Light  Dragoons,  Greenville  Guards,  and  Abbey- 


ville  Rifles.     This  detachment  of   militia  numbered  about 
four  hundred  men. 

From  the  dispatches  it  appears  that  these  warriors  must 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  martial  moot-court  immed- 
iately upon  their  arrival,  for  they  at  once  proceeded  to  debate 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  they  should  or  should  not 
obey  orders.  The  first  move  was  made  by  the  Newbery 
Rifles,  who  had  been  stationed  at  the  telegraph  offices  to 
supervise  telegrams.  These  highly  disciplined  veterans 
abandoned  their  posts,  and  sent  notice  to  the  governor  of 
their  "  resignations,"  because,  they  said,  "  a  scrutiny  over  the 
private  affairs  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  was  not  only 
distasteful,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  company,  unneces- 
sary, and  calculated  to  irritate  the  people." 

This  was  undeniable.  Troops  often  irritate.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Federal  armies  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  is  said  to  have  been  distasteful  to  the  South.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Newbery  Rifles  at  the  telegraph  offices  was  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  irritation,  which  might  lead  to  outbreaks, 
which  might  lead  to  suffusion  of  blood.  The  action  of  the 
Newbery  Rifles  was  therefore  not  only  thoughtful,  but 
humane.  These  qualities,  while  entirely  admirable  in  hospi- 
tal nurses,  have  not  as  a  rule  been  considered  the  most  de- 
sirable for  soldiers  in  action. 

Of  all  the  remaining  "  troops,"  only  two  companies,  the 
Edgefield  Hussars  and  the  Santee  Rifles,  decided  to  uphold 
the  officers  of  the  law.  The  rest  of  the  militia  announced 
that  they  would  "  side  with  the  people,"  and  that  if  their 
comrades  attempted  to  assist  the  arresting  officers,  they 
would  turn  their  guns  upon  their  comrades.  The  South  Caro- 
lina militia  is  certainly  not  remarkable  for  its  esprit  de  corps. 

Some  of  the  militia  companies  in  Columbia,  the  capital  city 
of  the  State,  disbanded  when  ordered  to  duty  by  the  governor. 
These  young  men,  in  a  number  of  cases,  carried  off  the 
guns  which  were  the  property  of  the  State.  Such  "soldiers  " 
as  these  are  petty-larceny  thieves. 

The  law  which  has  brought  about  all  this  condition  of 
things  is  doubtless  a  bad  one.  By  it,  the  liquor  traffic  is  con- 
fined to  "  State  dispensaries,"  where  liquor  is  sold  under 
certain  regulations,  and  the  houses  of  citizens  can  be 
searched  for  illicit  liquor.  But  whether  the  law  be  bad  or 
good,  it  is  the  law.  If  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  did 
not  want  it,  they  should  not  have  passed  it.  If  they  do  not 
like  it  now,  they  should  repeal  it.  But  riot  and  murder  are 
not  the  means  to  repeal  laws.  The  State  of  South  Carolina 
is  disgraced  before  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  before  these  outbreaks  are 
suppressed,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  will  be  forced 
to  call  for  Federal  aid.  It  would*  be  inexpressibly  gratify- 
ing to  have  this  turbulent  State  compelled  to  sue  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  power  at  which  it  has  so  often 
sneered.  But  it  is  not  probable.  The  shame  of  it  would 
prevent  the  governor  from  making  such  an  appeal,  even  if 
he  were  in  extremity. 

But  the  futile  attempt  to  suppress  domestic  disorder  with 
these  "  Dragoons,"  "  Rifles,"  "  Guards,"  and  "  Hussars,"  the 
throwing  down  of  arms,  the  disbanding  of  troops  and 
abandonment  of  armories,  the  mutiny  and  desertion  of  the 
South  Carolina  militia — all  these  things  tend  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  usefulness  of  that  form  of  soldiery  in  local  disturb- 
ances. The  material  which  goes  to  make  up  the  militia  is 
of  a  much  higher  grade  than  that  which  forms  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  United  States  army.  But  when  it  comes  to 
action,  there  is  no  comparison.  The  Federal  troops  are 
parts  of  a  vast  machine,  and  they  move  like  machinery. 
Their  only  duty  is  to  obey  orders,  and  that  they  always  do. 
If  they  are  ordered  to  fire  upon  law-breakers,  they  do  not 
"  hesitate,"  "  temporize,"  or  "  sympathize."  They  fire. 
This  fact  is  so  well  known  that  the  arrival  of  a  single  com- 
pany of  United  States  troops  always  restores  order  like 
magic  in  any  riotous  region,  where  regiments  of  militia  had 
pitched  their  tents  in  vain. 

The  evident  disposition  of  the  authorities  to  expedite  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Fredericks,  who  murdered  Bank 
Cashier  Herrick,  is  an  encouraging  sign.  The  district-attor- 
ney's office  and  the  police  department  are  hurrying  the  pre- 
liminaries and  pushing  the  trial  in  every  possible  way.  It  is 
true  that  this  access  of  energy  is  in  response  to  an  over- 
whelming public  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  unusual  expe- 
dition is  confined  to  this  one  case,  and  that  it  is  being  pushed 
ahead  of  the  cases  of  other  criminals  who  committed  their 
crimes  and  were  arrested  long  before  Fredericks.  But  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  however  short  a  step,  and  it  evi- 
dences an  awakening  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  on 
the  subject  of  murder  that  ought  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
all  trials.  Further,  it  serves  to  emphasize  and  make  clear 
to  the  non-legal  public  the  unnecessary  and  exasperating  de- 
lays that  are  prescribed  and  demanded  by  the  law  itself. 
The  moral  effect  that  the  punishment  of  a  crime  is  intended 
to  have  upon  other  criminals  is  almost  wholly  lost  when  the 
punishment  is  postponed  until  the  crime  itself  has  become 
only  an  indistinct  memory.     The  harm   to  the  community 


that  was  wrought  by  the  McNulty  case  is  incalculable. 
Criminals  who  watched  McNulty's  struggle  for  life — extend- 
ing over  six  or  seven  years,  finally  ending  in  a  practical  tri- 
umph for  him — can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  punishment  for  murder  is  uncertain,  and  that  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  a  murderer  escaping  that  punishment 
altogether. 

In  the  case  of  Fredericks  there  is  no  question  as  to  his 
guilt.  Whether  he  fired  the  first  shot  or  not,  he  killed 
Herrick  while  he  was  attempting  to  force  the  bank  cashier 
to  deliver  up  the  money  in  his  keeping,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
guilty  of  murder.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  delay  ; 
the  more  rapid  the  punishment  the  more  effective  it  will  be 
in  restraining  other  would-be  murderers.  Yet  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  delays  demanded  by  the  law  alone  will 
postpone  the  murderer's  execution  until  January  of  next 
year.  Allowing  only  four  days  for  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings and  five  days  for  the  trial  itself,  it  would  still  require 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  days  before  he  could  be  exe- 
cuted. This  is  under  the  supposition  that  no  delays  are 
interposed  by  the  attorney  for  the  defense.  But  already 
such  delays  have  been  interposed,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  Fredericks  will  be  hanged  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  defense  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  delay.  Public  interest  in  any  criminal  case  seldom 
lasts  long.  And  public  opinion  is  necessarily  reflected  in 
the  actions  of  lawyers,  court,  and  jury.  Where  the  public  is 
indifferent,  the  jury,  drawn  from  that  public,  is  indifferent; 
the  prosecution  is  not  stimulated  to  its  best  efforts  ;  the 
court  is  more  inclined  to  be  unnecessarily  lenient.  Perhaps 
the  participants  in  a  trial  are  not  conscious  of  this  ;  but  it  is 
human  nature  that  it  should  be  so. 

The  utmost  expedition  that  is  possible  under  the  laws  of 
this  State  was  shown  in  the  trial  of  Frank  G.  Hutchings 
some  years  ago.  He  had  murdered  a  woman  who  had  been 
living  with  him  as  his  wife.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  the 
crime.  He  refused  the  assistance  of  counsel,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  hanged  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  this  most  meritorious  desire  the  law  interfered.  He 
was  assigned  counsel  and  the  usual  delays  inaugurated.  He 
would  not  consent  to  an  appeal,  yet  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  prisoner,  who  announced  himself  guilty  and  pleaded  to 
be  hanged,  it  was  two  months  before  the  law,  the  lawyers, 
and  the  court  would  let  him  hang. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  McNulty  case,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  progress  of  Vaillant's  trial  in  France,  recently 
commented  upon  in  these  columns.  In  this  case,  the  in- 
terval between  the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalty  was  fifty-eight  days.  The  details  of  the 
crime  were  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind  when  the  guillotine 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  No  mental  effort  was  required  to 
connect  the  two  as  cause  and  effect,  and,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sane enthusiasm  of  his  associates,  which  led  them  to  think 
and  speak  of  him  as  a  martyr,  there  were  few  who  desired 
to  follow  him  to  a  martyr's  grave.  Another  case  that  oc- 
curred in  Paris  some  years  ago  occupied  a  large  share  of 
public  attention  at  the  time.  Rene'  de  la  Roche,  a  young 
man  who  was  soon  to  be  married,  was  assaulted  one  night 
when  returning  from  the  opera,  and  cruelly  burned  by  vitriol. 
The  deed  had  been  carefully  planned,  and  its  perpetrators 
were  unknown  to  the  police.  But  an  investigation  was 
started,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  crime  was  fastened  upon 
the  Widow  Gras,  who  had  been  living  with  De  la  Roche  as 
his  mistress.  She  used  as  an  accomplice  and  a  tool  a 
soldier  named  Gaudry,  who  was  infatuated  with  her.  It  was 
learned  that  she  had  concocted  the  plot  as  a  revenge  upon 
the  man  who  was  about  to  cast  her  off  for  a  wife,  and  her 
absolute  heartlessness  was  shown  by  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that,  while  attending  her  victim,  she  was  mixing  more 
vitriol  with  the  lotions  intended  to  relieve  his  eyes.  The 
first  assault  was  committed  on  the  sixth  of  March,  she  was 
brought  to  trial  during  the  following  July,  and,  after  a  trial 
of  four  days,  she  and  Gaudry  were  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Though  much  time  was 
lost  in  discovering  the  culprits  and  in  perfecting  the  evidence, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  days  elapsed  between 
the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the  infliction  of  the  penalty. 
After  that  the  throwing  of  vitriol  became  unfashionable  for 
some  time  in  the  French  capital,  a  result  that  is  scarcely 
likely  to  follow  the  recent  acquittal  by  a  flabby  jury  of  a 
woman  guilty  of  the  same  offense  in  San  Francisco. 

The  restraining  influence  of  such  speedy  justice  has  an 
excellent  effect  upon  the  criminal  classes.  The  interest  that 
has  been  aroused  by  the  Fredericks  case  should  not  be 
allowed  to  die  out,  but  should  result  in  such  amendment  of 
the  law  that  the  punishment,  particularly  in  such  cases  where 
the  guilt  is  so  evident,  should  swiftly  follow  the  commission 
of  the  crime. 

It  is  gradually  stealing  in  upon  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  law,  as  adminis- 
tered in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  has  grown  so  cum- 
brous that  it  has  defeated  its  ends,  and  it  extends  inadequate 
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protection  to  life  and  property.  Under  our  system  of  civil 
jurisprudence,  an  honest  man  may  be  deprived  of  what  is 
justly  his,  and  for  years  remain  so  deprived  through  the  low 
cunning  of  a  pettifogging  attorney.  Under  our  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  a  brutal  murderer  may  escape  the 
I  noose  for  years,  and  then  slink  for  a  time  behind  the  pro- 
tecting walls  of  the  penitentiary  under  the  guidance  of  a  foxy 

,   criminal  lawyer. 

How  fallen  is  the  great  profession  of  the  law  from  the 
days  when  it  was  the  duty  of  an  advocate  to  relieve  the  op- 
pressed, to  succor  the  lowly  victims  of  the  great,  when  the 
modern  "fee"  was  an  honorarium,' or  frequently  nothing  at 
all,  when  advocates  were  in  reality  officers  of  justice,  and 
attorneys  were  in  reality  "friends  of  the  court"  instead  oi 
its  enemies.  Would  that  the  day  might  come  when  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  once  great  profession  would  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  simplifying  the  statutes  instead  of  complicating  them  ; 
to  accelerating  the  car  of  justice  instead  of  clogging  its 
wheels  ;  to  devoting  themselves  to  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth as  well  as  to  the  swelling  of  their  purses  ;    and  to 

;  wiping  the  mud  of  the  people's  contempt  from  the  toga  of 

I  the  counselor  and  the  ermine  of  the  judge. 

An  excursion  which  casts  into  the  shade  the  largest  party 
of  Cook's  tourists  is  announced  to  sail  from  New  York  for 
Southampton  on  October  24th.  It  is  to  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred ladies,  crusaders  for  temperance,  virtue,  anti-opium, 
anti-tobacco,  and  anti-social  evil.  The  purpose  of  the  ladies 
is  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
mission,  and  to  visit  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  Asia  to 
beseech  them  to  repress  bad  habits  among  their  subjects, 
and  to  circumscribe  demoralization  caused  by  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  other  stimulants.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  is  to 
head  the  excursion,  with  Lady  Somerset  as  her  chief- of- staff. 
The  move  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  If  any- 
thing will  stir  the  hearts  of  kings  and  potentates,  a  delega- 
tion of  a  hundred  ladies,  none  of  whom  are  young  and  all 
of  whom  are  eloquent,  should  do  it.  A  sovereign  would 
surrender  much  rather  than  expose  himself  to  a  second  fusi- 
lade  from  such  a  body.  Teetotalism  can  hardly  commend 
itself  to  the  Emperor  William,  who  reigns  over  a  nation  of 
beer- drinkers,  nor  to  President  Carnot,  who  presides  over 
the  largest  winegrowing  country  in  the  world  ;  but  rather 
than  undergo  sermons  from  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  those 
sovereigns  might  sacrifice  their  dearest  interests.  A  man 
may  fly  from  some  dangers  without  disparagement  to 
his  courage  ;  a- bombardment  by  one  hundred  strong-lunged 
women,  all  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  temperance  literature, 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  dangers. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  by  the  time  the  excursion 
reaches  Paris  and  Berlin,  its  numbers  may  have  been 
thinned.  If  one  hundred  women,  shut  up  in  one  ship  for 
six  days,  can  reach  their  landing-place  without  battles  and 
sudden  deaths,  it  will  be  the  first  example  on  record  of  such 
a  consummation.  We  have  in  this  city  several  ladies'  clubs, 
which  are  conducted  by  executive  committees,  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  administration.  These  com- 
mittees meet  at  weekly,  or  fortnightly,  or  monthly  intervals 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  respective  clubs.  If  the  mem- 
bers are  frank  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  they  will  certify  that 
there  never  is  a  meeting  at  which  all  the  members  do  not 
speak  at  once,  and  the  possibility  of  transacting  business  is 
not  defeated  by  unseemly  wrangles.  Women  who  are  sensi- 
ble and  clear-headed  in  their  individual  capacity  no  sooner 
constitute  an  aggregate  body,  than  they  seem  to  be  partly 
maniacal,  partly  hysterical.  Was  there  ever  such  a  belliger- 
ent body  as  the  Woman's  Board  of  Managers  at  the  Chi- 
j  cago  World's  Fair  ? 

That  is  the  danger  which  threatens  Miss  Willard's  female 
crusade.  Before  the  temperance  ladies  get  half  way  across 
the  ocean,  they  will  have  held  meetings  in  the  great  saloon, 
and  to  a  dead  certainty  will  have  split  into  factions,  each 
thirsting  for  blood.  Each  will  be  prepared  to  testify  that 
the  mission  would  have  been  a  success  but  for  the  ill-judged 
language  and  idiotic  purposes  of  some  other  faction.  When 
men  cooperate,  they  admit  the  adage  that  when  two  people 
ride  the  same  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.  Every  woman 
always  wants  to  ride  in  front,  and,  therefore,  they  never 
accomplish  anything  by  cooperation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cruise  will  finish  by  the  stronger 
spirits  taking  possession  of  the  ship,  and  a  vision  rises  be- 
fore the  imaginative  mind  of  Lady  Somerset  in  boots  and 
3 — ch — s  stamping  upon  the  quarter-deck  and  waving  a 
cutlass,  while  below,  beneath  battened  hatches,  lie  scores  of 
ffeeping  temperance  Andromedas,  waiting  for  a  Perseus 
who  does  not  come. 


Since  the  American  people  in  November,  1892,  made  the 
jrave  error  of  placing  the  Democratic  party  in  power,  they 
lave  grievously  repented  of  their  fault.  Not  an  election  has 
aeen  held  since  then,  congressional,  State,  or  municipal, 
which  has  not  borne  abundant  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
issertion.     The  elections  of  November,   1S93,  when  Cleve- 
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land  and  his  cohorts  had  been  one  year  in  power,  alarmed 
the  Democrats,  but  they  comforted  themselves  with  the  be- 
lief that  their  free-trade  panic  would  pass  away  in  a  few 
months,  and  the  people's  anger  be  appeased.  Neither  has 
happened.  The  effects  of  the  panic  are  evident  on  every 
hand,  from  the  closed  factories  and  shut-down  mills  to  the 
armies  of  tramps  marching  across  the  continent ;  that  the 
people's  just  resentment  against  the  Democratic  party  is  not 
appeased  is  shown  by  the  elections  in  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  land.  Here  are  extracts  from  the  dispatches 
for  the  last  few  days  : 

Rye,  N.  Y.,  March  27th. — The  Republican  candidates  were  all  elected  to- 
day by  large  majorities. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  V.,  March  27th. — The  election  to-day  resulted  in  a 
sweeping  victory  for  the  Republicans. 

Little  Falls,  N.  V. — The  election  to-day  throws  the  town  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans.     Total  vote  largest  ever  polled. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  March  27th. — All  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  alder- 
men were  elected  to-day.  W,  Peene,  Republican  candidate  for  mayor,  de- 
feated John  Kendrick  Bangs,  humorous  editor  of  Harper's  Bazar. 

Cincinnati,  Aprfl  2d. — The  Republicans  are  victorious  in  this  city  over  the 
fusion  of  the  Democratic  and  Citizens'  ticket.  There  are  Republican  gains  in 
many  town  elections  throughout  Ohio  over  McKinley's  vote.  The  Republicans 
have  carried  everything  at  Lima,  Hamilton,  and  Wapakoneta  for  the  first  time. 

Alliance,  O.,  April  2d. — Republicans  elect  every  candidate. 

Wooster,  O.,  April  2d. — Republicans  made  a  clean  sweep. 

Denison,  O.,  April  2d.— Republicans  elected  all  their  candidates. 

London,  O.,  April  2d. — Republicans  victorious  ;  first  time  in  ten  years. 

Waverly,  O.,  April  2d. — Republicans  successful ;  first  time  here. 

Tostoria,  0-,  April  2d. — Republicans  sweep  everything,  except  one  ward. 

Cleveland,  O.,  April  2d. — City  has  gone  Republican  by  about  5,000.  In 
1S93  it  went  Democratic  by  about  4,000. 

Mansfield,  O.,  April  2d. — Republicans  elected  entire"  ticket ;  first  time. 

Toledo,  O.,  April  2d. — Entire  Republican  ticket  elected  to-day. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  April  2d. — Election  resulted  in  a  Republican  sweep. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  April  2d. — Entire  Republican  ticket  elected. 

Yankton,  S.  D.,  April  2d. — Straight  Republican  ticket  elected. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  April  2d. — Overwhelming  Republican  victory. 

Des  Moines,  Ia.,  April  2d. — Republicans  elected  entire  ticket. 

Pleasanton,  Kas.,  April  sd. — Republicans  swept  the  town. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  3d. — Republicans  carried  the  day  here. 

Brooklyn,  April  3d. — In  to-day's  town  elections  in  Kings,  Queens,  and 
Suffolk  Counties,  the  Republicans  were  successful. 

Denver,  Col.,  April  3d. — Returns  from  the  greater  part  of  the  State  show  a 
general  Republican  sweep. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  April  3d. — The  whole  Republican  ticket  elected. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  4th. — Cdunt  of  votes  for  mayor  is  as  follows : 
Davis  (R.),  12,283;  Johnson  (Labor  candidate),  5,327;  Cooper  (D.),  4,402. 
The  entire  Republican  ticket  runs  very  close  to  Davis. 

Springfield,  III.,  April  3d. — Republicans  carried  every  ward  in  the  city. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  3d.— Entire  Republican  ticket  elected. 

In  the  foregoing  list  there  are  dispatches  from  towns  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  South  Dakota, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Illinois.  That  is  a  tolerably  scattering  list  of  States. 
In  one  State — Ohio — elections  were  held  in  twenty-two  cities 
and  towns,  and  twenty-one  went  Republican.  Even  in  dark- 
est New  Mexico  there  is  a  ray  of  Republican  light — 
Albuquerque  has  gone  Republican.  And  in  the  district  on 
Long  Island  lately  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Y.  McKane, 
sometime  Irish  Democratic  boss  of  Coney  Island,  the  elec- 
tions have  gone  Republican.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Mr.  McKane,  who  is  now  taking  a  long  vacation 
at  Sing  Sing  for  his  health. 

There  is  cold  comfort  for  the  Democratic  party  in  perus- 
ing these  election  returns.  They  are  dismal  reading.  The 
only  light  and  trivial  turn  given  to  these  elections  is  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  humorous  editor  of 
Harper's  Bazar,  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Yonkers. 
Mr.  Bangs  was  turned  down.  Evidently  the  Yonkers  voters 
considered  Mr.  Bangs  himself  as  a  joke. 


A  correspondent  inquires  whether  American  pastures  are 
ravaged  by  the  broken-down  and  unprincipled  roui%  who, 
according  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Grand,  plays  Minotaur  among 
British  virgins?  We  should  answer,  on  a  superficial  glance 
at  the  social  world,  that  no  such  creature  flourishes  here. 
Battered  beaux,  leering  out  of  watery  eyes  and  affecting 
feminjne  connoisseurship,  are  not  unknown  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  American  girl  has  never  believed  in  the  adage  that  a 
reformed  rake  makes  a  good  husband.  According  to  Mrs. 
Grand,  English  girls  are  so  innocent  that,  when  the  Mino- 
taur comes  round  with  his  gnashing  teeth  and  his  hooked 
claws,  they  fall  helpless  into  his  clutch.  American  girls  are 
built  on  a  different  plan.  They  are  far  more  sophisticated 
than  their  English  sisters  ;  they  know  about  the  Minotaur. 

The  well-bred  American  girl,  in  her  second  year,  runs  no 
sort  of  risk.  So  long  as  matrimony  continues  to  be  the 
main  objective  of  American  girls,  they  will  continue  to 
classify  men  according  to  a  set  scale.  A  girl,  on  entering 
society,  wants  to  marry  a  man  who  is  rich,  young,  good- 
looking,  and  well-mannered.  If  no  such  man  turns  up,  she 
will,  in  her  second  season,  drop  the  manners  and  marry  a 
cub  who  is  rich,  young,  and  good-looking.  In  her  fourth 
season,  she  will  even  sacrifice  lgoks,  if  be  be  young  and  rich. 
In  her  sixth  season,  if  there  are  no  millionaires'  sons  in  the 
market,  she  will  take  a  middle-aged  or  even  an  old  man,  if 
he  is  rich.  In  her  seventh  season,  she  will  take  a  man — just 
a  plain  man.  Each  reduction  in  her  requirements  is  delib- 
erate and  well  considered.  As  she  can  not  get  what  she 
wanted,  she  is  content  with  what  she  can  get.  It  is  perfect 
nonsec.se  to  picture  this  girl  as  an  innocent  Iamb,  and  to  de- 
scribe 'he   old  lover  as  a  debilitated  debauchc.     They  may 


both  be  perfectly  well-intentioned  people  engaged  in  a 
praiseworthy  pursuit.  The  girl  may  make  her  elderly  spouse 
an  excellent  wife,  and  he,  if  he  can  not  offer  her  youth,  may 
yet  bestow  on  her  an  affection  which  is  a  fair  substitute  for  love. 
The  mistake  made  by  Mrs.  Grand  and  writers  of  her 
school  is  forgetting  that  there  is  in  life  more  prose  than 
poetry,  more  knowledge  of  common  things  than  ignorance. 
And  the  social  philosopher  is  forced  to  admit  that  there  beats 
in  the  bosom  of  lovely  woman  a  well-regulated,  clock-like 
heart,  and  that  there  lies  at  the  base  of  her  brain  a  strong 
stratum  of  practicality. 

The  crowd  of  loafers  and  tramps,  nearly  all  of  them  for- 
eigners, styling  themselves  "  The  Industrial  Army,"  that  were 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Alameda  County  some  days 
ago,  lingered  in  Oakland.  The  authorities  there  treated 
them  well,  fed  them,  and  lodged  them  for  three  days,  on 
condition  that  they  would  leave  the  city.  This  they  refused 
to  do,  unless  they  were  furnished  railroad  transportation. 
Then  the  Oakland  authorities  paid  several  hundred  dollars  for 
a  train  of  box-cars  to  carry  them  on  their  eastward  journey. 
These  proud-stomached  vagrants  refused  to  travel  in  the  cars, 
saying  they  wanted  "passenger-coaches."  Passenger- coaches, 
forsooth  !  If  King  Mob  continues  to  rule  in  this  country, 
the  beggars  will  be  riding  in  Pullmans,  and  the  rest  of  us  in 
box-cars.  But  this  demand  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
authorities,  and  Mayor  Pardee  took  immediate  action.  He 
telegraphed  to  Sacramento  for  permission  to  call  out  the 
militia,  but  a  masterly  inertia  characterized  the  governor's  and 
adjutant-general's  offices,  and  no  answer  was  received.  Then 
Mayor  Pardee  ordered  Chief  of  Police  Schaffer  and  Sheriff 
McKillican  to  call  out  all  of  the  police,  the  fire  department, 
and  the  deputy- sheriffs,  to  arm  them  with  stout  clubs,  to  go 
to  the  building  where  the  "army"  was,  and  drive  them  to 
the  train.  The  order  was  carried  out.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  officers  entered  the  building,  and  ordered 
the  "army"  to  move.  They  refused.  The  officers  at  once 
collared  the  leaders,  and  herded  the  "  army  "  into  one  end  of 
the  building.  When  the  leaders  found  themselves  manacled, 
and  about  to  be  dragged  off  to  jail,  they  were  cowed.  They 
addressed  the  "army,"  advising  them  to  go  peaceably.  So 
the  Oakland  police,  firemen,  and  sheriffs  rounded  up  these 
six  hundred  tramps,  marched  them  to  the  train,  and  herded 
them  into  the  box-cars. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  "unemployed"  trouble  be- 
gan that  it  has  not  been  met  by  municipal  officials  with  a 
mixture  of  pseudo-sentimentality  and  political  timidity.  All 
honor  to  little  Oakland  !  All  honor  to  Mayor  Pardee,  Chief 
Schaffer,  and  Sheriff  McKillican  ! 

The  election  riot  at  Kansas  City  last  Tuesday,  during 
which  one  man  was  killed  and  several  wounded,  is  much  to 
be  deplored.  The  dispatches  to  the  daily  papers  ascribe  it 
to  attacks  upon  members  of  the  American  Protective  Asso* 
ciation  by  toughs  and  heelers  employed  by  Roman  Catholic 
candidates,  who  feared  that  their  elections  were  jeopardized 
by  the  influence  of  the  A.  P.  A.  All  good  citizens  will  re- 
gret such  scenes  of  bloodshed  around  the  polls  as  have  re- 
cently taken  place  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
But  it  may  be  as  well  for  all  concerned  to  understand  that 
this  is  a  country  of  free  speech  and  free  votes.  No  attempt 
to  terrorize  will  be  permitted  here.  Every  citizen  has  a 
right,  within  the  law,  to  vote  and  speak  freely.  The  attempt 
of  a  San  Francisco  mob  to  bulldoze  the  ex-priest,  Father 
Slattery,  who  has  been  lecturing  here  on  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  the  attempt  of  a  Kansas  City  mob  to  drive  members  of 
the  American  Protective  Association  away  from  the  polls, 
must  be  sternly  put  down. 

In  the  Pollard-Breckinridge  trial,  at  Washington,  the  other 
day,  the  unseemly  and  morbid  curiosity  of  the  court-room 
crowd  so  disgusted  Judge  Bradley  that  he  rebuked  them 
sternly,  closing  with  these  scathing  remarks:  "The  spec- 
tators here  have  been  on  trial  for  their  decency,  and  they 
have  been  proved  guilty  of  indecent  conduct.  These  people 
who  come  here  day  after  day  are  like  buzzards  waiting  for  a 
pile  of  carrion." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  old  Presbyterian  divine  who  re- 
marked that,  although  the  Psalmist  wrote  "  I  said  in  my 
haste  all  men  are  liars,"  he  might,  had  he  lived  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  have  said  it  at  his  leisure.  So,  Judge  Bradley  need 
not  have  confined  his  remarks  to  the  eager  listeners  in  the 
court-room.  All  through  the  land  there  are  morbid  mill- 
ions— men,  women,  and  girls — waiting  for  their  daily  mess 
in  the  Daily  Buzzard.  There  has  been  almost  a  revolt  in  a 
girls'  seminary  near  Chicago,  because  the  teachers  forbade 
the  sale,  within  the  precincts  of  the  institution,  of  Daily 
Buzzards  containing  Pollard-Breckinridge  carrion. 

This  curious  taste  on  the  part  of  young  women  of  educa- 
tion and  good  standing — future  mothers  of  the  republic — is 
rather  startling.  Not  long  ago  the  ladies  of  San  Francisco 
were  attempting  to  reform  the  press.  May  it  not  be  possi- 
ble, judging  from  this  revelation,  that  they  ought  to  be: 
reforming  the  readers — including  their  own  sex? 
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THE    MYSTERY    OF    BURBASS. 

A  Story  of  Strange  Beings  from  Another  World. 

"Where  did  I  pick  it  up?" 

"  Yes.     It  has  a  history,  I  am  sure." 

"  It  is  a  memento  of  a  singular  and,  in  some  ways,  inex- 
plicable experience  of  mine.  If  you  like,  I  will  give  you  the 
story." 

The  object  referred  to  was  a  stone  disk,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  translucent,  dull  red,  highly  polished,  and  with  a 
number  of  deep,  sharply  cut  symbols  on  the  obverse,  not  un- 
like the  small  grotesque  face  hieroglyphs  on  the  ruined  altars 
at  Palenque.     The  reverse  bore  a  T  set  within  a  triple  circle. 

Ingram's  account  of  his  coming  into  possession  of  this 
curious  stone  I  consider  so  remarkable  that  I  feel  it  should 
not  be  lost,  and  I  here  give  his  narrative  as  nearly  in  his 
own  words  as  I  can  recall  them. 

In  the  summer  cf  '84,  I  had  gone  to  the  country  west 
of  Buena  Vista  Lake  and  the  connecting  sloughs  running  to 
the  north,  in  the  interest  of  parties  wishing  a  report  upon 
certain  lands  in  that  section  represented  as  showing  indica- 
tions of  oiL  I  left  San  Francisco  by  the  evening  train  on 
the  fifth  of  July,  and  was  joined  at  Bakersfield  by  a  surveyor 
named  Wackenrader,  sent  there  to  meet  me  and  render  such 
assistance  in  ascertaining  the  lines  of  the  lands  under  exam- 
ination as  I  might  require.  As  we  needed  only  to  determine 
roughly  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  in  question,  Wacken- 
rader's party  consisted  merely  of  Miiller,  a  chainman, 
Stephens,  cook  and  general-utility  man,  and  Juan,  driver. 

The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  as  the  weather  was  oppress- 
ively hot,  we  started  late  in  the  afternoon,  intending  to  keep 
on  by  moonlight  to  a  point  just  beyond  the  eastern  face  of 
Mount  San  Emigdio  before  going  into  camp,  and  to  reach 
our  destination  on  the  following  day. 

I  found  Wackenrader  a  most  interesting  fellow-traveler ; 
he  had  been  everywhere,  and  talked  well  of  what  he  had 
seen.  His  father,  a  German,  had  lived  in  India  for  many 
years,  and  had  there  married  a  Punjabi  woman,  my  com- 
panion's mother.  Although  brought  up  in  that  country  amid 
native  influences  and  superstitions,  Wackenrader  had  received 
there  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  European  education,  which, 
later  in  life — he  was  now  past  middle  age — he  had  more  fully 
developed  in  many  lines.  For  some  years  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  India  as  an 
assistant-engineer  in  railroad  and  irrigation  work  ;  had  found 
occupation  for  a  time  in  the  same  class  of  construction  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  later  in  Mexico.  Thence  he  had 
drifted  into  California,  and  was  now  looking  out  for  any 
small  surveying  or  engineering  job  that  might  offer  until 
something  better  came  in  his  way.  He  was  by  nature  a 
wanderer,  somewhat  inclined  to  mysticism,  and  had  had  many 
curious  experiences  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Our  drive  was  uneventful,  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
ordinary  incidents  common  to  all  such  journeys,  save  one. 
We  were  oppressed  by  the  heat,  choked  by  the  dust,  and 
had  little  disposition  to  find  interest  in  the  monotonously 
flat  country  through  which  we  drove,  intersected  at  intervals 
by  irrigating  ditches  carrying  sluggish  streams  to  the  thirsty 
fields  of  alfalfa,  whose  bloom  filled  the  air  with  a  stifling, 
sickening  fragrance.  The  only  relief  to  the  eye  was  the 
sharply  cut  outline  of  the  Tehachapi  Range  and  the  dis- 
tant face  of  the  connecting  San  Emigdio  Mountains,  seen 
for  a  moment  clearly  through  some  occasional  break  in  the 
dust-cloud  in  the  heart  of  which  we  traveled. 

Shortly  before  sunset  we  drew  up  before  a  shabby  little 
adobe  by  the  road-side.  Cultivation  had  grown  less  con- 
tinuous as  we  had  advanced  ;  the  stretches  of  alfalfa  were 
more  and  more  broken  by  long  intervals  of  uninclosed  and 
uncultivated  land,  and  the  road  now  entered  upon  a  broad 
sweep  of  dry  gravelly  country,  relieved  from  absolute 
barrenness  only  by  innumerable  gray  patches  of  sage  and 
the  deep,  dust-clouded  green  of  the  yerba  santa.  The  little 
adobe  seemed  an  outpost,  and  one  which  had  been  sorely 
neglected.  In  contrast  to  the  dull,  rain-worn  surface  of  the 
walls  were  the  fresh-colored  redwood  shakes  on  the  roof 
and  forming  the  small  gables.  There  were  a  well  and 
watering-trough  here.  On  a  small  board  nailed  to  the  door- 
casing  was  an  inscription  roughly  scrawled  in  black  paint, 
most  welcome  to  a  tired,  dust-smothered  party  such  as  ours  : 
"M.  Cassidy.     Beer." 

A  brush  shade  in  front  of  the  door,  and  for  a  few  feet  on 
either  side,  was  propped  by  poles  and  fulfilled  the  function 
of  a  porch.  Cassidy — a  tall,  raw-boned,  dark-haired  man, 
with  a  common,  heavy,  good-natured  face — anticipating 
trade,  rose  from  his  seat  in  the  shade  as  we  reined  up. 

A  tired-looking  woman,  slowly  stirring  something  in  a 
bowl,  stood  in  the  doorway,  and,  holding  to  her  skirts,  two 
small,  untidy  children  looked  out  at  us  with  interest. 
Cassidy  was  alert  in  administering  to  our  wants  and  helping 
with  the  horses,  and,  after  a  ten  minutes'  halt,  we  left  re- 
freshed, with  but  two  prominent  impressions — that  Cassidy's 
brogue  was  unusually  rich  and  his  beer  remarkably  good. 

The  sun  had  long  since  set  before  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  rough-board  store  building  of  the  Rancho  San  Emigdio, 
and  still  some  miles  from  our  proposed  camp  for  the  night. 
Here  we  took  on  additional  feed  for  the  horses,  and  soon 
were  again  upon  our  way.  I  will  hurriedly  pass  over  the  in- 
cidents of  the  next  three  days,  as  they  have  but  little  bearing 
upon  the  occurrences  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  Our  final 
camp  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  little  canon  opening 
from  the  foot-hills  toward  the  west.  It  was  a  barren, 
desolate  sort  of  place,  but  an  improvement  on  the  coun- 
try on  all  sides  of  us.  There  had  been,  in  years 
past,  some  feeble  attempts  at  oil  development  in  this 
section,  which  had  been  long  ago  abandoned.  The  com- 
pany which  had  undertaken  the  venture  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  build  a  small  experimental  refinery  and  a  long  adobe 
house  for  storage  and  shelter,  but  both  buildings  had  been 
long  in  ruins.  We  found  here  a  fairly  good  spring  of  water, 
1  t.,fle  brackish,  and  close  at  hand,  a  sickly  looking  peach- 


tree  and  rankly  growing  pomegranate-bush,  with  other  indi- 
cations that  a  small  garden  had  been  at  one  time  contem- 
plated. The  heat  was  almost  unbearable  in  this  shadeless 
country.  Scattered  everywhere  were  great  patches  of  finely 
splintered  light-gray  shale,  which  tired  one's  eyes  with  the 
reflection  of  the  sun.  Looking  across  the  country  in  any 
direction,  the  atmosphere  fairly  shimmered  and  vibrated  with 
the  heat.  Here  and  there,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  barrenness 
and  desolation  of  the  land,  were  black  mounds  of  brea,  where 
little  by  little  it  had  oozed  from  clefts  in  the  underlying 
shale,  accumulated  and  hardened.  Far  off  toward  the  dim, 
green  line  of  the  sloughs,  the  mirage  was  often  striking. 
There  could  be  seen  for  hours  palm-shaded  islands  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and,  at  times,  long  reaches  of  blue,  rip- 
pling water  showed  far  out  upon  the  plain,  where  in  reality 
was  nothing  but  parching  sand,  and  alkali,  and  broken  shale. 
In  this  clear,  dry,  heated  atmosphere,  objects  seen  at  any 
distance  took  on  new  forms  as  you  approached  them.  One's 
eyes  became  discredited.  Once  we  all  were  confident  we 
saw  a  horseman  halting  upon  the  brow  of  a  slope  to  the 
south  of  us.  His  figure  stood  out  clearly  against  the  sky- 
line. While  we  spoke  of  him,  the  horse  and  rider  disap- 
peared, as  from  their  place  a  crow  flew  lazily  away. 

At  noon  of  the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  my  labors  were 
completed  and  the  material  for  my  report  procured.  We 
broke  camp  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  bore  away  toward  the 
sloughs.  It  was  our  intention  to  camp  by  the  water,  but  ar- 
riving long  after  sunset,  we  found  the  mosquitoes  in  such 
force  that,  after  watering  our  stock,  we  turned  back  over  the 
barren  slope  upon  which  we  had  been  traveling,  and  made  a 
"  dry  camp  "  two  miles  from  the  water's  edge.  The  coun- 
try immediately  about  us  was  flat,  barren,  and  unbroken. 
There  was  no  brush  nor  growth  of  any  kind  ;  no  clump  of 
cactus,  even,  broke  the  surface  of  the  plain  which  lay 
shadowless  and  clear  under  the  full  light  of  the  moon.  The 
horses  were  tied  to  the  wheels  and  given  their  night's  feed  of 
barley  ;  our  blankets  were  unrolled,  and  after  a  pipe  and  a 
little  general  chaff,  the  camp  settled  into  silence,  save  for  the 
comfortable,  munching  sound  of  the  horses  at  their  grain. 

I  was  awakened  by  feeling  my  shoulder  shaken,  and, 
looking  up,  found  Wackenrader  bending  over  me.  I  could 
not  have  been  long  asleep,  for  the  moon  was  apparently  at 
the  same  angle  at  which  I  had  last  seen  it.  I  had  looked  at 
my  watch  when  winding  it  for  the  night,  and  found  the  time 
a  quarter  after  ten.  This,  on  after  reflection,  I  concluded 
could  not  have  been  over  twenty  minutes  before  I  dropped 
to  sleep.  This  matter  of  the  hour  became,  as  you  will  see, 
important. 

Before  I  could  ask  Wackenrader  why  he  had  aroused  me, 
he,  seeing  me  awake,  said  in  a  voice  lowered  so  as  not  to 
awaken  the  rest  of  the  party  :  "  A  man  is  close  in,  coming 
alone,  on  foot  from  the  west."  To  the  west,  for  miles,  lay  a 
drear,  barren  stretch  of  country,  such  as  that  over  which  we 
had  lately  passed. 

I  half  arose  from  my  blankets,  hearing  the  crunching 
sound  of  heavy  shoes  on  gravel,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Wackenrader,  saw  clearly  a  bare-headed  man 
bending  under  some  great  weight  borne  upon  his  back, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  camp,  and  coming  slowly 
toward  us,  stumbling  now  and  again,  as  though  weary  and 
overburdened.  I  arose  instantly,  my  first  thought  being 
that  the  man  approaching  had  been  lost,  and  was  coming  to 
us  for  succor. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  hurriedly  advanced  with  Wacken- 
rader. We  had  but  a  few  steps  to  take  before  we  were 
beside  him.  As  I  drew  near  I  was  impressed  with  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  stranger's  face  and  half-bent  figure,  and 
a  moment  later  Wackenrader's  greeting  of  "  Great  Scott ! 
Cassidy,  what's  up  now  ? "  brought  to  me  an  instant  recog- 
nition of  the  hospitable  proprietor  of  the  little  adobe  beer- 
house, where  we  had  halted  some  four  days  since. 

Cassidy  did  not  stop  as  we  came  up,  evinced  no  surprise 
or  interest  at  our  meeting,  looked  at  us  with  vacant  eyes, 
and,  without  reply  to  Wackenrader,  stumbled  toward  the 
wagon.  With  a  deep-drawn  breath  of  relief,  he  carefully 
dropped  his  burden  to  the  ground.  It  was  closely  tied  in  a 
gunny-sack,  and  judging  from  such  of  its  outlines  as  the 
tight  wrapping  of  the  sack  betrayed,  it  was  some  solid  body 
of  irregular  surface,  eighteen  inches,  perhaps,  in  length,  and 
a  foot  through  either  way.  Its  great  and  unusual  weight 
for  a  mass  of  such  comparatively  small  proportions  was  evi- 
dent, as  I  helped  Cassidy  to  place  it  on  the  ground.  Our 
visitor's  appearance  and  the  dropping  of  his  heavy  sack  had 
startled  the  horses,  who  pulled  back  upon  their  ropes  with 
little  purring  snorts  of  alarm,  which  awakened  the  rest  of 
our  party,  save  Juan,  the  driver,  who,  once  asleep,  was 
always  unwakeable  until  morning. 

Both  Miiller  and  Stephens  recognized  Cassidy  at  once,  ad- 
dressing him  by  name,  but  he  barely  turned  his  lack-lustre 
eyes  toward  them,  and  vouchsafed  no  response  to  their 
greeting. 

He  lay  on  his  back  upon  the  ground,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  wagon,  with  face  upturned,  his  head  resting  on  the 
sack.  Thinking  that  he  might  be  dazed  through  exposure  to 
the  sun,  or  overcome  with  thirst  from  a  day's  wandering  in 
the  barren,  arid  country  to  the  west,  we  brought  him  a  cup 
of  water  from  the  canteen,  but  after  looking  at  it  stupidly 
for  a  moment,  he  wearily  pushed  it  from  him.  We  offered 
him  food,  but  he  would  take  none. 

He  had  evidently  fallen  forward  at  length  shortly  before 
he  reached  the  camp,  overcome  by  fatigue  or  the  weight  of 
his  burden.  The  skin  of  his  face  had  been  broken,  and 
there  was  a  slight  cut  upon  his  forehead,  as  though,  in  fall- 
ing, he  had  struck  some  sharp  or  pointed  stone.  His  bruises 
were  clearly  very  recent,  as  the  blood  still  flowed  from  the 
cut,  and  there  had  been  no  coagulation.  "  After  all,"  I 
thought,  "  it  may  have  been  his  fall  which  has  partially 
stunned  him,  and  presently  he  will  be  himself  again."  We 
did  our  best  to  make  him  comfortable  ;  we  laid  out  a  spare 
blanket  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  rest  upon  it  instead  of  on 
the  ground,  but  he  would  not  change  his  place  or  positirn. 
He  still  lay  with  his  face  upturned  toward  the  moon,  fue 
mouth  half-open,  and  in  his  eyes  the  same  dull,  vacant  stare. 


Had  it  not  been  for  his  deep,  regular  breathing,  one  might 
well  have  thought  him  dead.  I  washed  the  blood  from  his 
face,  and  placed  a  cross  of  court-plaster  over  the  cut  upon 
his  forehead.  The  man's  head  showed  no  sign  of  fever,  his 
respiration  was  deep  and  regular.  I  mentioned  this  to 
Wackenrader,  who,  with  Stephens  and  Miiller,  stood  by 
silently  watching  my  care  of  Cassidy's  bruises.  Wacken- 
rader's face  was  more  than  usually  serious.  He  remained 
silent,  looking  into  Cassidy's  face  intently.  A  certain  sup- 
pressed excitement  in  his  manner  in  some  vague  way  dis- 
turbed me.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  made  no  reply,  and 
seemed  unmindful  of  my  presence. 

At  last,  as  though  slowly  bringing  back  some  yet  hardly 
awakened  recollection,  half  speaking  to  himself,  he  said  : 
"  Once  only  have  I  seen  all  this — long,  long  ago — that  third 
night  of  the  Mohurrum,  when  the  fakir  Bhurtee  came  to 
Meerut !  " 

He  was  again  silent  for  a  moment,  sunk  in  reverie  ;  then, 
in  an  urgent,  earnest  voice,  he  said  :  "  Stand  back  from  us  ! 
I  will  try  the  almost  forgotten  test !  " 

We  obeyed  instinctively,  and  drew  a  few  yards  away, 
standing  there  close  together,  waiting  silently  for  what  was 
to  come. 

Wackenrader's  manner  was  ordinarily  calm  and  unaggress- 
ive. Now  he  spoke  quickly,  and  his  tone  was  intense  and 
masterful.  Coming  from  a  staid,  sober,  hard-headed  man, 
as  I  had  already  learned  to  regard  my  friend,  one  whose 
general  strong  sense,  even  on  this  short  acquaintance,  had 
greatly  impressed  me,  his  present  words  and  action  seemed 
unaccountable,  and  at  another  time  would  have  suggested 
either  a  shallow  charlatan  or  a  man  mentally  unbalanced. 
No  such  thought,  however,  now  occurred  to  me.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  night,  the  desolation  of  the  moonlit  plain, 
coupled  with  Wackenrader's  evident  excitement  and  the  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  of  his  manner,  combined  to  dull  all 
instinct  of  critical  skepticism  and  to  give  his  speech  and 
conduct  an  appearance  of  congruity. 

Kneeling  as  he  spoke,  he  took  the  canteen  and  poured  a 
little  water  into  the  palm  of  his  right  hand.  Then,  with  a 
deliberate,  measured  motion  of  the  wrist  and  arm,  he 
sprinkled  a  few  drops  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  to  the  south, 
and  to  the  west,  accompanying  the  action  with  a  few  low, 
half-chanted  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  passed  his  extended  palms  slowly  over, 
yet  not  touching,  the  upturned  face,  repeating  as  before  the 
same  unfamiliar  words.  The  body  before  him  grew  inert ; 
the  respiration  became  barely  perceptible.  The  hands,  re- 
lieved from  the  little  muscular  energy  and  tension,  which 
until  now  had  held  them  half  resting  on  the  breast,  slipped 
to  the  ground.  Wackenrader  took  the  right  hand  thus 
fallen  within  his  own  in  a  strong,  firm  clasp,  and  lightly 
placed  the  open  palm  of  his  left  upon  the  upturned  forehead. 
Then,  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  he  asked  : 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  us  ? " 

For  a  moment  there  came  no  reply.  There  was  a  con- 
vulsive movement  of  the  throat,  a  striving  for  breath,  and 
then  the  lips  moved,  muttering.  Then,  with  stress  and 
labor,  in  a  voice  familiar,  yet  with  an  accent  marked  and 
strange  to  us,  came  the  unintelligible  answer  : 

"  It  fell  here." 

"  Speak  plainly.     Why  are  you  here  ? " 

"  You  would  speak  to  one  whom  I  am  not." 

"  Who  are  you  ? " 

"  Burbass." 

"  Burbass,  whence  came  you  ?  " 

In  reply  the  left  hand  was  slowly  raised  and  a  trembling 
finger  pointed  for  a  moment  to  a  bright  planet  sinking  in  the 
west. 

"From  that  far-off  sphere." 

"  Impossible  ! " 

"Not  impossible,  for  I  am  here." 

"  How  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  By  that  power  whose  subtleties  you  understand  not,  and 
called  will." 

"  If  you  in  truth  are  from  that  distant  orb,  why  do  you 
simulate  a  face  and  form  we  all  know  well  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  simulate.  This  shell,  though  his,  is  yet  my 
instrument." 

"  Your  instrument  for  what  end?" 

"To  regain  the  fallen  Rishi-stone.  Here  I  traced  its 
flaming  flight.  Incorporeal,  alone,  I  could  not  save  it  from 
The  Three  who  followed." 

"  The  Three  !     Speak  not  in  riddles." 

"  Let  me  rest.  This  questioning  heard  through  space 
awakens  them.     There  is  danger  here  !  " 

The  man  moved  restlessly  with  apparently  returning 
energy  and  as  though  striving  to  be  freed  from  the  influence 
which  held  him.  Half-rising  and  pointing  toward  the  south 
with  trembling  hand,  he  cried  : 

"  There  !  Close  !  Drawing  ever  closer  !  The  Three  ! 
Loose  me  !     It  is  not  yet  too  late  ! " 

Wackenrader  dropped  the  man's  hand,  arose,  and  hurried 
toward  us.  We  stood  there  together  silently,  with  a  vague, 
overwhelming  sense  of  horror.  We  turned  toward  the  south, 
where  Burbass  pointed,  and,  turning,  raw,  or  thought  we 
saw,  three  long-drawn  figures  stretched  upon  the  plain — 
huge,  shadowy,  writhing  shapes,  with  burning  eyes  turned 
toward  us. 

Instantly  these  images  were  gone,  and  nothing  lay  before 
us  but  a  broad,  moon-lighted  barren  stretch  of  sand,  with 
the  glint  of  a  moonbeam  here  and  there  caught  on  some 
patch  of  alkali  or  the  sharp  angle  of  a  tilted  stone. 

We  turned  toward  Burbass.  He  was  gone /  We  hurried 
to  the  spot  where  we  had  seen  him  but  a  moment  since. 
There  was  a  light  disturbance  of  the  ground  and  a  well- 
defined  impression  where  the  gunny-sack  had  been.  It  was 
also  gone  .'  What  it  contained  I  never  knew  nor  could  con- 
jecture, save  for  the  reference  to  the  Rishi-stone. 

Nothing  was  moving  on  the  plain.  There  was  no  cover 
where  a  rabbit  even  might  have  hidden.  Juan,  the  driver, 
still  slept  on.  The  horses  were  nosing  their  feed-boxes  and 
seemed  undisturbed.  The  wagon  was  empty,  save  for  the 
surveying  outfit  and  a   box  or  two   of   canned  provisions. 
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We  stood  looking  at  one  another,  speechless,  amazed.  Could 
we  have  dreamed  all  this  ?  The  coincidence  of  our  dreams, 
then,  was  as  remarkable  as  were  the  dreams  themselves. 
Stephens  first  broke  the  silence  :  "  Well,  gents,  this  beats 
me.  If  we'd  had  ary  drink  since  we  left  Cassidy's,  four 
days  ago,  I'd  have  passed  this  by  and  wouldn't  be  so  im- 
perlite  as  to  hurt  any  man's  feelin's,  let  alone  my  own,  by 
referrin'  to  this  'ere  circus  over  on  the  plain  there  ;  but  bein' 
as  we've  none  of  us  had  nuthin'  more  excitin'  or  jag-pro- 
ducin'  than  alkali  water,  I'll  allow  we  must  all  be  jest  the 
least  bit  loco  from  the  moon." 

Miiller  merely  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  went  to  his 
blankets. 

Wackenrader  and  I  stood  silently  regarding  one  another. 
At  last  I  exclaimed  :  "  What  in  heaven's  name  is  it  all  ? 
What  can  you  make  out  of  it?" 

After  a  moment,  he  replied  :  "  I  have  first  and  last  seen 
some  curious  things,  but  this  is  far  and  away  the  strangest. 
The  affair,  as  a  whole,  is  beyond  me,  although  I  have  a 
theory  as  to  some  of  its  features — probably  like  most  such,  an 
undemonstrable  one.  To-morrow  we  may  have  some  test 
of  it.  You  know,  of  course,  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  ;  that,  strictly,  covered  but  the  reincarnation 
of  the  soul  released  by  death.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
human  body  occupied  and  controlled  by  another  than  its 
owner,  yet  it  in  turn  unconsciously  holding  mastery  over  its 
new  tenant  in  minor  ways,  hampering  him,  and  subjecting 
him  to  the  innate  force  of  his  new  environment  ?  I  have 
seen  that — once  only — years  ago.  There  was  something  in 
common  between  that  case  and  this." 

"  I  follow  you  in  the  theory  you  suggest,"  I  replied, 
"and  can,  perhaps,  dimly  comprehend  what  may  be  its  bear- 
ing upon  that  which  we  have  just  seen  and  heard — but  in 
part  only.  I  am  not  disposed  just  now  to  be  too  analytical 
or  critical,  but  how  can  it,  upon  any  wildest  theory,  be  ex- 
plained that  a  being  from  another  sphere  can  converse  with 
us  in  our  own  tongue  ?  " 

"  My  suggestion  covers  even  that,  in  part,"  answered 
Wackenrader.  "  Your  proposition  is  of  too  profound  a 
nature  to  be  answered  off-hand,  even  were  I  sure  I  could 
ever  fully  answer  it.  I  can  only  now  say  this  :  Cassidy 
speaks  English  badly  ;  I  speak  it  rather  better.  It  is,  how- 
ever, known  to  both  of  us.  My  own  mind  and  will  were,  at 
the  time  I  held  the  stranger's  hand,  in  close  relation  and 
sympathy  with  his  own,  working  through  the  medium  of  the 
duller,  denser  brain-cells  he  had  temporarily  adopted. 
While  in  a  sense  clogged  by  them,  the  stranger's  mind  was 
yet,  by  their  aid,  in  a  way  enlightened.  Instantly  mastering, 
it  could  utilize  what  it  found  there."     Wackenrader  paused. 

Stephens,  who  had  been  intently  listening,  seeking  to  fol- 
low what  was  said,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and, 
addressing  Wackenrader,  said:  "That  may  be  all  right, 
cap.  I'll  bet  you  know  what  you're  givin'  us,  but  it  rattles 
me.  I  won't  come  in,  this  hand.  I'll  let  the  colonel  call  you. 
I'm  going  to  turn  in."  Wackenrader  laughed,  and  we  fol- 
lowed Stephens's  example. 

We  slept  late  the  next  morning,  and  found  the  sun  well 
up  when  we  awoke.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  the  truthful, 
healthy  light  of  day  once  more.  The  remembrance  of  the 
night's  experience  was  as  of  an  evil  dream.  Each  was  un- 
usually silent  and  avoided  speaking  of  the  subject  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts. 

By  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  had  left  the  sloughs 
far  behind,  and,  but  half  a  mile  before  us,  again  saw  the 
little  adobe  beer -house.  We  were  shortly  before  the 
door. 

Cassidy  came  out  wearily,  followed  by  his  wife.  His  face 
was  bruised,  and  a  recent  cut  upon  his  forehead  had  been 
crossed  with  strips  of  plaster. 

We  went  into  the  Jittle  front  room,  led  by  the  Cassidys,  in 
response  to  our  request  for  beer. 

"  I  see  you've  been  having  a  scrap,  Cassidy,"  said 
Stephens,  indicating  the  bruises. 

Cassidy  paused  in  his  task  of  drawing  the  beer,  setting 
the  half-filled  pitcher  on  the  table  near  him.  He  had  grown 
pale.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  it's  no  scrap.  Since  ye  was 
here,  I've  bin  bedeviled  ! " 

"How  was  that?" 

"  Tell  the  gentlemen,  Mike,''  said  Mrs.  Cassidy. 

"Well,  it  was  this  way.  It  was  between  ten  and  twelve 
last  night,  d'ye  mind,  and  I  was  sittin'  back  in  the  chair 
outside,  smokin'  and  manin'  to  turn  in  presently.  A  little 
after  ten  by  the  clock,  all  at  onct,  I  felt  meself  laid  hold  of, 
like,  all  over — a  queer,  cold,  clammy  feelin'  it  was.  I 
couldn't  stir  for  the  life  of  me.  Nor  could  I  call  out.  I 
was  struck  dumb,  like.  I  dropped  me  pipe,  and  saw  the 
red  coal  fall  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  me  chair,  but  I 
couldn't  pick  it  up,  though  I  tried.  Thin  the  queer  part 
came.  The  body  was  drawn  off  of  me — yes,  sir — with  a 
wrench,  like  a  tight  coat,  an'  I,  meself,  was  left  sittin'  there 
by  the  door,  all  cool  and  still  like.  When  I  dropped  the 
pipe,  Katy  come  out  at  the  noise  and  looked  at  me  in  the 
chair,  but  didn't  see  me  at  all,  she  says.  Then  she  cried 
out,  '  Mike ! '  an'  after  waitin'  a  bit,  an'  receivin'  no 
answer,  she  ran  about  the  place  lookin'  for  me,  an' 
callin'  out  ■  like  a  wild  woman.  I  did  me  best  to 
ease  her  mind  by  answerin',  but  divil  a  sound  could 
I  make!  I  can't  say  how  long  I'd  been  sittin'  there, 
with  Katy  inside,  sobbin'  an'  scoldin'  the  children, 
whin  all  at  onct,  the  same  feelin'  of  bein'  laid  hold  of 
came  on  again,  an'  the  sensation  of  bein'  put  again  into  me 
coat  along  with  it.  This  was  all  like  a  flash,  an'  there  I  was 
sittin'  in  the  chair,  just  like  before,  barrin'  me  pipe  was  down 
an'  out,  an'  I  had  these  welts  on  me  face,  an'  the  cut  all 
plasthered  up  over  me  eye,  an'  me  back  an'  shoulders  achin' 
like  I'd  been  packin'  a  steer  !  Yes,  sir,  an'  one  thing  more. 
Me  right  hand  was  holdin'  on  like  death  to  the  trinkit  ye  see 
in  Katy's  hand  there  !  Where  I  got  it,  or  the  scratches,  or 
any  of  it  all,  I'm  damned  if  I  know  !  Show  them  that, 
"aty." 

Mrs.  Cassidy  handed  me  the  "  trinket " — the  disk  in  the 
inet  there — for  inspection.     Cassidy   was    glad   to    part 

;h  it  for  a  trifle,  and  that  is  how  I  came  by  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 

I  am  genuinely  superstitious  about  the  "  Cassidy  Trinket," 
as  I  have  christened  it.  It  seems  to  have  brought  with  it 
the  best  of  continuous  good  luck.  Everything  has  pros- 
pered unaccountably  with  me  since  the  day  I  got  it.  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  good  luck  it  brings  was  meant  for  poor 
Cassidy  as  a  reward  for  his  involuntary  service  that  night. 
I  made  inquiries  for  him  shortly  after  we  were  there,  but 
found  he  had  sold  out  and  left  the  country. 

Edmund  Stuart  Roche. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1894. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Euphrosyne  ;  or,  the  Prospect. 
"  Freed  from  its  tenement  of  clay," 
(bo  the  prophetic  legend  ran), 
"  As  pure  as  dew,  as  bright  as  day, 
Shall  rise  the  soul  of  Man," 
I  read  ;  and  in  the  shade  by  me 
Sat  golden-haired  Euphrosyne. 

Above  our  shaded  orchard-seat 

The  boughs  stirred,  scented  in  the  light, 

And  on  the  grass  beneath  our  feet 
Lay  blossoms  pink  and  white  ; 

I  held  the  book  upon  my  knee, 

Translating  to  Euphrosyne. 

'Twas  an  old  melancholy  rune, 

Writ  by  a  Norseman  long  ago — 
Sad  with  the  sense  of  stars  and  moon, 

Sea-wash,  and  frost,  and  snow — 
A  vision  of  futurity  ! 
And  wide-eyed  heard  Euphrosyne. 

"  Stately  and  slow  the  heart  shall  beat 
To  the  low  throb  of  Time's  soft  tide, 

While  shaded  from  the  solar  heat 
The  Shapes  walk  heavenly-eyed." 

All  round  us  burnt  the  starry  lea, 

And  warmly  sighed  Euphrosyne. 

"  All  shall  be  innocent  and  fair; 

Dim  as  a  dream  the  days  shall  pass  ; 
No  weed  of  shame  shall  blossom  there, 
No  snake  crawl  on  the  grass." 
"  How  happy  such  a  world  will  be  1  " 
Sighed  beautiful  Euphrosyne. 

'  Flesh  shall  be  fled,  sense  shall  be  still, 
The  old  gray  earth  buried  and  dead  ; 
The  wicked  world,  with  all  things  ill — 
Stone,  rock,  and  tree — be  fled." 

'  No  earth,  no  world  !  "  softly  sighed  she, 
The  little  maid,  Euphrosyne. 

She  clasped  her  hands,  she  cast  her  eyes 
Over  the  landscape  bright  with  May — 

Scented  and  sweet,  with  cloudless  skies, 
Smiled  the  green  world  that  day — 

Loud  sang  the  thrush,  low  hummed  the  bee. 

And  softly  sighed  Euphrosyne. 

'  Sickness  shall  perish,  grief  and  pain 

Be  buried  with  the  buried  life  ; 
The  aching  heart,  the  weary  brain, 

At  last  shall  cease  their  strife." 
The  gray  tome  trembled  on  my  knee, 
But  happy  sat  Euphrosyne. 

'  The  luminous  house  wherein  we  dwell, 
The  haunted  house  of  shame  and  lust, 

The  callow  spirit's  fleshly  shell, 
Shall  crumble  into  dust  ; 

The  flower  shall  fade,  the  scent  fly  free." 

She  trembled  now,  Euphrosyne. 

Her  warm,  white  bosom  heaved  with  sighs  ; 

I  felt  her  light  breath  come  and  go  ; 
She  drank,  with  glorious  lips  and  eyes, 

The  summer's  golden  glow  ; 
She  felt  her  life,  and  sighed  "  Ah  me  I  " 
The  flower  of  maids  Euphrosyne. 

1  And  with  the  flower  of  flesh  shall  fade 
The  venomed  bloom  of  earthly  love  ; 

No  passion  trance  of  man  and  maid 
Shall  taint  the  life  above  ; 

Flesh  shall  be  fled,  sex  shall  not  be  1" 

I  paused,  and  watched  Euphrosyne. 

Her  hands  were  folded  round  her  knees, 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  half  dream  ; 

She  shared  the  flame  of  flowers  and  trees, 
And  drank  the  summer  gleam  ; 
1  Kiss  sweet,  kiss  sweet!"  upon  the  tree 

The  thrush  sang  to  Euphrosyne. 

A  little  maid  of  seventeen  Mays, 

A  happy  child  with  golden  hair, 
What  should  she  know  of  Love's  wild  ways, 

Its  hope,  its  pain,  and  prayer? 
'No  love  in  heaven? — how  strange  'twill  be  1" 
Still  musing,  sighed  Euphrosyne. 

'  No  thoughts  of  perishable  mold 

Shall  break  the  rule  of  heavenly  rest, 
But  larger  light,  more  still,  more  cold, 

More  beautiful  and  blest." 
Her  heart  was  fluttering  close  to  me, 
And  quickly  breathed  Euphrosyne. 

'  There  shall  be  no  more  love!" — but  here 
I  paused,  for  from  my  side  she  sprang, 
And  in  her  bird's  voice  loud  and  clear, 
Of  love's  young  dream  she  sang — 
1  Oh,  close  the  foolish  book  1  "  cried  she, 
The  happy  maid,  Euphrosyne. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  from  my  hold 
She  took  it  with  her  fingers  white, 

Then  down  the  path  of  green-and-gold 

She  tripped  with  laughter  light — 

'  The  book,  not  the  glad  world,  shall  be 

Deep-buried,"  said  Euphrosyne. 

Within  an  elm-tree's  hollow  bole, 
Into  the  darkness  damp  and  green, 

She  thrust  it,  closing  up  the  hole 
With  sprays  of  lilac  sheen — 

Then  all  the  radiant  flush  of  glee 

Fast  faded  from  Euphrosyne. 

Pensively  in  the  summer  shine 

Her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  bliss, 

She  held  her  little  mouth  to  mine 
In  one  long,  heavenly  kiss — 
'  I  love  the  earth,  and  life,  and  thee  I " 

She  whispered,  my  Euphrosyne. 

Sleep,  Book,  within  thy  burial-place, 
With  flowers  and  fruits  for  epitaph  I 

Kind  Heaven,  stoop  down  thy  sunny  face 
To  hear  the  earth's  glad  laugh  1 

Smile  with  your  glorious  eyes  on  me, 

Oh,  child  of  joy  I  Euphrosyne  1— Robert  Buchanan. 


FRENCH  DRAMA  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Mounet-Sully,  the  French  Tragedian— He  Plays  "The  Cid,"   "Er- 
nani,"   and    "  CEdipe  Roi  "—Theatricals 
in   General. 


The  event  of  the  post-Easter  week  in  theatrical  circles  has 
been  the  appearance  of  the  great  French  tragedian,  Mounet- 
Sully,  in  three  French  plays — "  Ernani,"  "  CEdipe  Roi,"  and 
"  The  Cid."  They  are  types  of  the  schools  which  have 
flourished  in  Paris  during  the  past  half-century.  "  The  Cid  " 
is  Corneille's  masterpiece.  It  was  played  before  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  has  held  the  stage  ever  since.  Its  hold  on 
public  favor  was  not  shaken  by  the  modem  doubts  whether 
any  such  person  as  the  Cid  ever  lived,  or  by  the  discovery 
that,  if  he  did  live  in  the  flesh,  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  drew  the  sword  with  equal  alacrity  for  Moor  and  for 
Christian.  Fact  or  fiction,  the  drama  contains  such  irre- 
sistible appeals  to  the  heroic  instinct  that  it  always  makes 
the  blood  thrill,  especially  when  the  appeal  is  conveyed  in 
the  sonorous  verse  of  the  most  virile  of  French  poets. 

What  "The  Cid"  was  to  the  classic  school,  "Ernani" 
was  to  the  romantic  school.  It  was  a  challenge,  trumpet- 
toned,  to  the  traditions  of  French  literature.  It  was  a 
declaration  of  independence  of  all  existing  laws  and  conven- 
tionalities. It  proclaimed  that  young  France  shook  off  the 
shackles  of  the  past  in  letters  as  in  politics.  The  censors 
declared  that  the  piece  was  "a  tissue  of  extravagances,  gen- 
erally trivial  and  often  coarse,  abounding  in  improprieties 
and  flagrant  faults."  On  the  other  hand,  the  brightest  minds 
of  Paris,  with  The'ophile  Gautier,  Balzac,  Berlioz,  and  Gerard 
de  Nerval  at  their  head,  pronounced  it  a  work  of  true 
genius,  and,  after  a  battle  in  the  parterre,  which  lasted  the 
whole  evening,  the  young  men  won  the  day,  and  the  old 
fogies  were  driven  to  the  wall.  That  night  placed  Victor 
Hugo  at  the  head  of  French  dramatic  authors.  We  in  this 
country  know  Ernani,  and  Dona  Sol,  and  Ruy  Gomez  better 
from  Verdi's  opera  than  from  Victor  Hugo's  drama  ;  but 
those  who  make  any  pretense  to  an  acquaintance  with 
French  literature  are  familiar  with  both. 

The  third  piece  which  M.  Mounet-Sully  presented  to  a 
New  York  audience  was  the  curious  work  in  which  M.  Jules 
Lacroix  attempted  to  adapt  the  "  CEdipus  "  of  Sophocles  to 
modern  taste.  The  endeavor  was  ingenious  and  was  con- 
scientiously executed  ;  but  it  reminds  one  of  those  modern 
French  pictures  in  which  the  Saviour  and  Mary  Magdalene 
are  depicted  in  conversation  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  in 
modern  evening-dress.  The  turn  of  mind  which  made  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  delightful  to  an  Athenian  audience  does 
not  exist  to-day.  We  can  not  place  ourselves  on  the  plane 
occupied  by  the  old  Greeks  ;  their  thoughts  were  not  our 
thoughts  ;  their  point  of  view  was  not  ours ;  we  do  not 
understand  CEdipus  and  Jocasta  any  more  than  they — if  they 
could  come  to  life  again — would  understand  one  of  Mr. 
Hoyt's  farces. 

A  play  which  has  commanded  more  favor  this  week  has 
been  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  which  has  been  revived  by 
Stuart  Robson.  There,  also,  the  scene  is  cast  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  but  Shakespeare  imbued  them  with  feelings, 
and  impulses,  and  thoughts  which  were  not  peculiar  to 
Grecian  life,  but  are  common  to  all  mankind.  The  piece  is, 
above  all  things,  a  comedy — droll,  funny,  and  mirth-provok- 
ing ;  but  there  is  a  background  of  sentiment  and  pathos 
which  relieves  it  from  falling  to  the  farce  level.  It  used  to 
be  a  favorite  with  Robson  and  Crane  when  they  played  to- 
gether ;  it  will  lose  none  of  its  attractions  now  that  Mr. 
Shine  has  taken  Mr.  Crane's  place.  The  success  of  this,  as 
of  all  Shakespeare's  plays,  is  due  to  the  touch  of  nature 
which  they  contain.  No  one  lays  his  finger  on  the  human 
heart  as  he  does. 

"  Rosedale "  is  running  to  crowded  houses  at  the  Star. 
Most  of  the  thousands  who  heard  it  in  the  old  palmy  days 
of  Lester  Wallack  and  John  Gilbert  are  laid  where  the 
mossy  marbles  rest  on  their  heads.  It  is  new  to  the  present 
generation,  and  is  as  delightful  as  the  struggle  between  deeds 
of  darkness  and  deeds  of  valor  must  always  be,  especially 
when  the  valor  is  enlisted  for  the  protection  of  innocence. 
What  a  stirring  play  it  is  !  Did  Lester  Wallack  write  it,  or 
was  it  really  the  conception  of  poor  Effie  Germon  ?  If  it 
was  his,  why  did  he  not  enrich  the  stage  with  other  come- 
dies ? 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  latest  opera  comique,  '•  LUopia 
(Limited),"  has  been  produced  at  the  Broadway.  Many  of 
the  lines  are  already  being  sung  by  the  street-boys.  They 
are  rattling,  and  as  witty  as  everything  Gilbert  ever  did, 
and  Sullivan's  music  is  graceful  and  melodious.  The  piece 
had  quite  a  run  at  the  Savoy  in  London. 

Another  English  piece,  entitled  "The  White  Devil,"  is 
drawing  good  houses  in  London,  and  will  probably  be  played 
in  this  city  before  the  close  of  the  season.  Its  plot  is  some- 
thing out  of  the  common,  and  may  be  worth  sketching. 
The  White  Devil,  being  minded  to  make  away  with  a  girl, 
injects  a  sufficient  quantity  of  morphia  into  her  arm  to  make 
him  believe  that  he  has  killed  her.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  corpse,  he  sells  it  to  a  party  of  medical  students,  who 
carry  it  off  to  the  dissecting-room.  Placing  it  on  the  dissect- 
ing-table,  one  of  the  students  plunges  his  dissecting-knife 
into  the  body,  whereupon  a  spurt  of  warm,  red  blood  spurts 
out  in  his  face,  and  sends  him  and  his  companions  flying  into 
hiding.  The  lady  comes  to  her  senses  and  makes  her  escape. 
But  the  villain  catches  her  again,  carries  her  into  an  under- 
ground laboratory,  binds  'her  firmly  to  a  board,  and  sets  in 
motion  a  pendulum  shod  with  a  semicircular  knife,  which  will 
presently  slice  her  up.  The  girl  shrieks  as  the  knife  begins 
to  swing  and  descends  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  to  her  quiver- 
ing body.  The  audience  catch  their  breaths.  But  just  as 
the  next  turn  of  the  knife  will  bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
fair  maiden's  epidermis,  the  hero  rushes  in,  knocks  the 
machinery  out  of  gear  with  a  single  blow,  and  hauls  the  girl 
out  of  its  reach.  Edgar  Poe  redivivus.  Blood-curdling  can 
no  further  go.  Flak 

New  York,  March  31,  1894. 
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CRAWFORD'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


'Katharine    Lauderdale,"    a  Picture  of   Modern  American   Life- 

The    Story    of    a    Secret    Marriage    in    a    Great 

Millionaire    Family. 


In  "  Katharine  Lauderdale,"  Marion  Crawford's  latest 
novel,  which  has  just  been  published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.  in  two  volumes,  he  has  abandoned  the  Old  World, 
in  whose  least-trodden  paths  he  has  shown  himself  so 
much  at  home,  and  has  taken  his  readers  into  the 
Upper  Tendom  of  New  York  society.  It  is  literally 
the  upper  ten  that  we  meet,  for  the  characters  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  one  family — the  Lauderdales 
and  their  connections.  The  name  is  as  mighty  in  the  pages 
of  the  novel  as  that  of  Astor  or  Vanderbilt  to  a  genuine 
New  Yorker,  and  Robert  the  Rich — as  an  irreverent  niece 
has  dubbed  him — the  head  of  the  family  and  the  possessor 
of  fabulous  wealth,  is  an  excellent  study  of  a  typical  Ameri- 
can millionaire.  That  the  life  of  that  envied  being  is  not  all 
a  bed  of  roses,  the  following  glimpse  will  show  : 

He  was  well  aware  that  he  and  a  score  of  others,  some  richer,  some 
less  rich  lhan  himself,  were  execrated  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
community  and  pointed  out  as  the  disturbers  of  the  equal  distribution 
of  wealth.  He  was  made  personally  sure  of  the  fact  by  hundreds  of 
letters,  anonymous  and  signed,  warning  him  of  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  himself  and  his  property.  He  was  threatened,  entreated, 
admonished,  preached  at,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  by  every  species  of 
fanatic  which  the  age  produces.  He  was  not  afraid  of  any  of  them. 
He  did  not  have  himself  guarded  bv  detectives  in  plain  clothes  and 
athletes  in  fashionable  coats,  when  he  chose  to  walk  in  the  streets,  and 
he  did  not  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  women  who  wrote  to  him  from 
Texas  that  they  should  be  perfectly  happy  if  he  would  send  them  grand 
pianos  to  the  addresses  they  gave.  He  was  discriminating,  he  was 
just  according  to  his  light,  and  he  tried  to  do  good,  while  he  took  no 
notice  of  those  who  raved  and  abused  him.  But  he  knew  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  the  storm,  and  was  much  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  than  any  of  his  anonymous  correspondents 

He  had  in  his  own  hands,  and  at  his  absolute  disposal,  the  wealth  which, 
under  a  proper  administration,  would  perpetually  supply  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  could 
count  half  a  dozen  men  who,  together  with  himself,  could  upset  the 
finances  of  the  world  if  they  chose.  It  needed  no  tortuous  reasoning 
and  but  little  vanity  to  show  him  that  he  and  they  did  not  stand  toward 
mankind  as  other  men  stood. 

This  was  the  man  whom  all  the  Lauderdale  tribe  called  Uncle 
Robert. 

Upon  his  nod  depends  the  destiny  of  those  two  of  the 
family  in  whom  the  reader  takes  the  warmest  interest. 
These  are  his  grand-niece,  Katharine  Lauderdale,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  nineteen  who  has  been  "  out "  just  a  year,  and  his 
nephew,  John  Ralston.  These  young  people  love  each 
other,  and  would  marry  if  they  had  anything  to  marry  on. 
So  far,  John  Ralston  is  somewhat  of  a  failure,  having  de- 
veloped merely  a  liking  for  a  luxurious  life  and  a  sufficiently 
marked  taste  for  whisky  and  champagne  to  alarm  his  friends 
and  family.  But  he  is  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  his  faults, 
and  that  Katharine  loves  him  ardently  is  shown  in  this 
scene,  where  she  rather  plays  the  part  of  the  wooer  : 

"Jack,  there  is  something  you  could  do,  if  you  would.  I  know  you 
wouldn't  like  to  do  it." 

It  flashed  across  Ralston's  mind  that  she  was  about  to  ask  him  to 
make  a  great  sacrifice  for  her — to  give  up  wine  for  her  sake,  having 
heard,  perhaps— even  probably — of  some  of  his  excesses.  He  felt 
positively  sure  of  what  she  was  about  to  ask  him,  and  as  he  looked 
into  her  great  gray  eyes  he  believed  that  he  could  keep  the  pledge  he 
was  about  to  give  her  ;  that  it  would  save,  him  from  destruction  ;  and 
that  he  should  thus  owe  his  happiness  to  her  more  wholly  than  ever. 

•'  I'll  do  it,"  he  answered,  and  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  slowly 
closed  till  his  fist  was  clenched. 

"Thank  you,  dear  one,"  answered  Katharine,  softly;  "but  you 
mustn't  promise  until  you  know  what  it  is." 

"  I  know  what  I've  said." 

"  But  1  won't  let  you  promise.  You  wouldn't  forgive  me— you'd 
think  that  I  had  caught  you— that  it  was  a  trap— all  sorts  of  things." 

Ralston  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  He  felt  quite  sure  of  her  and 
of  himself.  And  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  and  for  him  if  she 
had  asked  what  he  expected. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  lowering  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "  I  want 
you  to  marry  roe  privately — quite  in  secret — that's  what  I  mean.  Not 
a  human  being  must  know,  but  you  and  I  and  the  clergyman.  You  see 
why  I  didn't  want  you  to  promise  anything  rashly.  You  couldn't 
possibly  foresee  what  I  was  going  to  ask  any  more  than  you  can  under- 
stand why  1  ask  it.    Could  you?" 

"  No  ;  of  course  not.    Who  could  ?  " 

"I'm  not  going  to  ask  any  one  else  to,  you  may  be  sure.  In  the  first 
place,  do  you  think  it  wrong  ?  " 

"  Wrong?  That  depends— there  are  so  many  things "  he  hesi- 
tated. 

"Say  what  you  think,  Jack.     I  want  to  know  just  what  you  think." 

"That's  the  trouble.  I  hardly  know  myself.  Of  course  there's 
nothing  absolutely  wrong  in  a  secret  marriage.  No  marriage  is  wrong, 
exactly,  if  the  people  are  free." 

"  That's  the  main  thing  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Katharine,  quietly. 

"Yes— but  there  are  other  things.  Men  don't  think  it  exactly  hon- 
orable to  persuade  a  girl  to  be  married  secretly,  against  the  wishes  of 
her  people.  A  great  many  men  would,  but  don't.  It's  somehow  not 
quite  fair  to  the  girl.  Running  away  is  all  fair  and  square,  if  people 
are  ready  to  face  the  consequences.  Perhaps  it  is  that  there  are  con- 
sequences to  face  that  makes  it  a  sort  of  pitched  battle,  and  the 
parents  generally  give  in  at  the  end,  because  there's  no  other  way  out 
of  it.  But  a  secret  marriage — well,  it  doesn't  exactly  have  conse- 
quences, in  the  ordinary  way.  The  gir!  goes  on  living  at  home  as 
though  she  were  not  married,  deceiving  everybody  all  round — and  so 
must  the  man.     In  fad,  it's  a  kind  of  lie.  and  I  don't  like  it." 

Katharine  is  unconvinced  by  his  words,  and  goes  on  to 
state  her  reasons  for  taking  the  step  : 

"  III  suppose  that  we're  married — secretly.  Very  well.  That  same 
day,  or  the  next  day,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  I  shall  go  to  Uncle 
Robert  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth." 

"  To  Uncle  Robert  I  "  exclaimed  Ralston,  who  had  not  yet  come  to 
the  end  of  the  surprises  in  store  for  him.  "And  ask  him  for  some 
money,  I  suppose?  That  won't  do,  Katharine.  Indeed,  it  won'!.  I 
should  be  lining  you  go  begging  for  inc.  Thai's  the  plain  English  of 
it.     No.no!    That  can't  be  done." 

But  Katharine  stands  up  stoutly  for  her  plan,  explaining 
that  she  does  not  mean  to  ask  for  money,  but  merely  to  tell 
her  uncle  that  he  must  find  work  for  Ralston  which  shall 
bring  him  in  a  sufficient  income  to  marry  on.  Ralston 
finally  consents,  though  much  against  his  better  judgment, 
since  he  really  believes  that  old  Robert  Lauderdale  will  do 
nothing  for  him,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  angry  and 
blame  him  bitterly.  But  who  will  blame  him  for  consenting 
when  he  reads  this  vigorous  wooing  on  the  part  of  the 
maiden  ? 

"You  will.  Jack,"  she  said,  under  her  breath.    "Say  that  you  will— 

lick  l" 

kaiston  hesitated  one  moment.    He  tried  to  think,  but  her  eyes 


were  upon  him  and  he  seemed  to  be  under  a  spell.  They  were  close 
together,  and  there  was  not  much  light  in  the  room.  They  were  side 
by  side,  very  near,  and  the  darkness  was  sweet. 

It  was  only  an  instant.    Then  their  lips  met. 

"  Yes,"  he  whispered,  and  drew  back  as  the  door  opened. 

A  day  or  two  later,  therefore,  they  are  privately  married, 
and  immediately  after  the  ceremony  Katharine  betakes  her- 
self to  her  Uncle  Robert's  house. 

"I've  done  something  very  unusual,  Uncle  Robert,"  she  began. 
She  paused,  though  a  pause  was  certainly  not  necessary  in  order  to 
give  the  plain  statement  more  force.  "  I've  just  been  married  to  Jack 
Ralston." 

"  Good — gracious— heavens  !  " 

The  old  man  half  rose  from  his  seat  as  he  uttered  the  words,  one 
by  one,  in  his  deep  voice.  Then  he  dropped  into  his  chair  again  and 
stared  at  the  young  girl  in  downright  amazement. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  induced  you  to  do  such  a  mad 
thing?"  he  asked  very  quietly,  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  breath. 

Katharine  had  expected  that  he  would  be  surprised,  as  was  rather 
natural,  and  regained  her  coolness  and  decision  at  once. 

"We've  loved  each  other  ever  since  we  were  children,"  she  said, 
speaking  calmly  and  distinctly.  "  Theie's  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  shouldn't  love  each  other,  and  I  hadn't  the  smallest  intention  of  be- 
ing made  miserable  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  so  I  persuaded  Jack  to 
marry  me " 

"  I  suppose  he  didn't  need  much  persuasion,"  observed  the  old  gen- 
deman,  angrily. 

"You're  quite  wrong,  Uncle  Robert  1  He  didn't  want  to  do  it  at 
all.     He  bad  an  idea  that  it  wasn't  all  right " 

"  Then  why  in  the  world  did  he  do  it  ?  Ob,  I  hate  that  sort  of  young 
fellow,  who  pretends  that  he  doesn't  want  to  do  a  thing  because  he 
means  to  do  it  all  the  time — and  knows  perfectly  well  that  it's  a  low 
thing  to  do  !  " 

■'  I  won't  let  you  say  that  of  Jack  !  "  Katharine's  gray  eyes  began 
to  flash.  "  If  you  knew  how  hard  it  was  to  persuade  him  I  He  only 
consented  at  last — and  so  did  the  clergyman — because  I  promised  to 
come  and  tell  you  at  once " 

"That's  just  like  the  young  good-for-nothing,  too!"  muttered  the 
old  man. 

"I  insist  upon  taking  the  whole  responsibility,"  said  Katharine. 
"  It  was  I  who  proposed  it,  and  it  was  I  who  made  him  do  it." 

"  You're  evidently  the  strong-minded  member,  my  dear." 

"  In  this — yes.  I  love  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
right  to  love  him,  and  that  I  would  marry  him.     Now  I  have." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  more  direct  statement  of  an  unpleasant 
truth.  And  now  that  you've  done  it,  you  mean  that  your  family  shall 
take  the  consequences — which  shows  a  strong  sense  of  that  responsi- 
bility you  mentioned — and  so  you've  come  to  me.  Why  didn't  you 
come  to  me  yesterday  ?    It  would  have  been  far  more  sensible." 

"I  did  think  of  coming  yesterday  afternoon — and  then  it  rained, 

and  Charlotte  came " 

."  Well — never  mind  the  rain  now  1 "  Uncle  Robert  spoke  a  little 
impatiently.  "  You  didn't  come — and  you've  come  to-day,  when  it's 
too  late  to  do  anything,  except  regret  what  you've  done." 

"  I  don't  regret  it  at  all — and  I  don't  intend  to,"  Katharine  answered, 
firmly. 

"And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  in  the  future?  Live  with  Ralston's 
mother  ?    Is  that  your  idea  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  want  you  to  give  Jack  something  to  do,  and  we'll 
live  together,  wherever  you  make  him  go — if  it's  to  Alaska." 

"  Oh — that's  it,  is  it  ?  I  begin  to  understand.  I  suppose  Jack  would 
think  it  would  simplify  matters  very  much  if  I  gave  him  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  wouldn't  he?  That  would  be  an  even  shorter  way  of 
giving  him  the  means  to  support  his  family." 

"Jack  wouldn't  take  money  from  you,"  answered  Katharine, 
quickly. 

"  Wouldn't  be?  If  it  were  not  such  a  risk,  I'd  try  it,  just  to  con- 
vince you.  You  seem  to  have  a  very  exalted  idea  of  Jack  Ralston, 
altogether.     I've  not.     Do  you  know  anything  about  his  life?" 

."  Of  course  I  do.  I  know  how  you  all  talk  about  the  chances  you've 
given  him — between  you.  And  I  know  just  what  they  were — to  try 
his  hand  at  being  a  lawyer's  clerk  first,  and  a  banker's  clerk  afterwards, 
with  no  salary  and " 

"If  he  had  stuck  to  either  for  a  year,  he  would  have  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  chance,"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  told  him  so. 
There  was  litde  enough  expected  of  him,  I'm  sure— just  to  go  to  an 
office  every  day,  as  most  people  do,  and  write  what  he  was  told  to 
write.    It  wasn't  much  to  ask." 

The  old  gentleman  goes  on  to  expound  his  views  with  such 
force  on  the  subject  of  Ralston's  opportunities  and  capabili- 
ties in  the  way  of  business  that  Katherine  "begins  to  feel  a 
blank  disappointment  closing  between  her  and  her  visions  of 
the  future  in  regard  to  an  occupation  for  John."  But  she 
holds  out  bravely  ; 

"Still — men  do  succeed,  Uncle  Robert,"  she  said,  clinging  rather 
desperately  to  the  hope  that  he  had  only  been  lecturing  her  and  had 
some  pleasant  surprise  in  store. 

"  Of  course  they  do,  my  dear,"  he  answered  ;  "  and  it's  possible  for 
Jack  to  succeed,  too.  if  he'll  go  about  it  in  the  right  way." 

"How?"  asked  Katharine,  eagerly,  and  immediately  her  face 
brightened  again. 

"Just  as  I  said.  If  he'll  show  that  he  can  stick  to  any  sort  of  occu- 
pation for  a  year,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  But  that  slicking,  as  you  call  it — all  day  at  a  desk — is  just  what  he 
can't  do.     He  wasn't  made  for  it,  he " 

"Well,  then,  what  is  he  made  for?  I  wish  you  would  get  him  to 
make  a  statement  explaining  his  peculiar  gifts " 

"  Now  don't  be  angry  again,  Uncle  Robert  I  This  is  rather  a  serious 
matter  for  Jack  and  me.  Do  you  tell  me,  in  real  earnest,  quite,  quite 
honestly,  that  as  far  as  you  know  the  only  way  for  Jack  to  earn  his 
living  is  to  go  into  an  office  for  a  year,  to  begin  with  ?  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  child.  Upon  my  word — there,  you'll  believe  me  now,  won't 
you  ?  That's  the  only  way  1  can  see,  if  he  really  means  to  work.  My 
dear — I'm  not  a  boy,  and  I'm  very  fond  of  you — I've  no  reason  for  de- 
ceiving you,  have  I  ?" 

"  No,  uncle  dear— but  you  were  angry  at  first,  you  know." 

"  No  doubt.  But  I'm  not  angry  now,  nor  are  you.  We've  dis- 
cussed the  matter  calmly.  And  we're  putting  out  of  the  question  the 
fact  that  if  I  chose  to  give  Jack  anything  in  the  way  of  money,  my 
check-book  is  in  this  drawer,  and  I  have  the  power  to  do  it — without 
any  inconvenience,"  added  the  very  rich  man.  thoughtfully.  "  But  you 
tell  me  that  he  would  not  accept  it.  It's  hard  to  believe,  but  you  know 
him  better  than  I  do,  and  I  accept  your  statement.  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  that,  for  the  honor  of  the  family  and  to  get  rid  of  all  this  nonsense 
about  a  secret  marriage,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  do  this.  Listen.  I'll 
invite  you  all — the  whole  family — to  my  place  on  the  river,  and  I'll  tell 
them  all  what  has  happened,  and  we'll  have  a  sort  of  post-facto  wed- 
ding there,  very  quietly,  and  then  announce  it  to  the  world.  And  I'll 
settle  enough  on  you,  personally — not  on  your  husband — to  give  you 
an  income  you  can  manage  to  live  on  comfortably " 

"Oh  I  '  cried  Katharine.  "You're  too  kind,  Uncle  Robert — and  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart — just  as  though  we  could  take  it  from  you 
— I  do,  indeed " 

"  Never  mind  that,  child.  But  you  say  you  can't  take  it.  You  mean, 
I  suppose,  that  if  it  were  your  money — if  I  made  it  so — Jack  would  re- 
fuse to  live  on  it.     Let's  be  quite  clear." 

"  Thai's  exactly  it.  He  would  never  consent  to  live  on  it.  He  would 
feel— he'd  be  quite  right,  too — that  we  had  got  married  first  in  order  to 
force  money  out  of  you,  for  the  honor  of  the  family,  as  you  said  your- 
self." 

"  Yes.  And  it's  particularly  hard  to  force  money  out  of  me,  loo, 
though  I'm  not  stingy,  my  dear.  But  I  must  say,  if  you  had  meant  to 
do  it,  you  couldn't  have  invented  anything  more  ingenious  or  more 
successful.  But  you  won't  take  the  money,  so  that  settles  it.  Then 
there's  no  other  way  but  for  Jack  to  go  to  work  like  a  man  and  stick 
to  It." 

When  they  finally  part,  it  is  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  the  best  way  out  of  a  bad  business  is 
for  the  present  to  keep  the  marriage  a  secret. 


That  same  afternoon,  Ralston  has  an  equally  interesting 
conversation  with  his  uncle  at  the  hitter's  house  : 

"So  you're  married,"  said  Robert  Lauderdale,  abruptly  opening  the 
conversation. 

"Then  you've  seen  Katharine,"  answered  the  young  man;  "I 
wasn't  sure  you  had." 

"  Hasn't  she  told  you?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  to  have  seen  her  this  afternoon,  but— she  couldn't  do 
more  than  tell  me  that  she  would  talk  it  all  over  this  evening." 

"Oh,  well  1    If  I've  got  to  go  through  the  whole  affair  again " 

The  old  man  stopped  abruptly  and  tapped  the  table  with  his  big  fin- 
gers, looking  across  the  room  at  one  of  the  lamps. 

"I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary,"  said  Ralston  ;  "  if  you'll  tell 
me  why  you  sent  for  me  that  will  be  quite  enough." 

Robert  Lauderdale  looked  at  him  m  some  surprise,  for  the  tone  of 
his  voice  sounded  unaccountably  hostile. 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  come  for  the  sake  of  quarreling  with  you, 
Jack,"  he  replied. 

"  No  ;  I  didn't  suppose  so." 

"  But  you  seem  to  be  in  a  confoundedly  bad  temper  all  the  same,"  ob- 
served the  old  gentleman,  and  his  bushy  eyebrows  moved  oddly  above 
his  bright  old  eyes. 

"Ami?  I  didn't  know  it."  Ralston  sat  very  quietly  in  his  chair, 
holding  his  hat  on  his  knees,  but  looking  steadily  at  Mr.  Lauderdale. 

The  latter  suddenly  sniffed  the  air  discontentedly  and  frowned. 

"It's  those  abominable  cocktails  you're  always  drinking.  Jack,"  he 
said. 

"  I've  not  been  drinking  any,"  answered  Ralston,  momentarily  forget- 
ting the  forgetfulness  which  had  so  angered  him  ten  minutes  earlier. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  angrily.  "  Do  you  think  that  I'm 
in  my  dotage.  Jack?    It's  whisky.     I  can  smell  it !  " 

"  Oh  I  "  Ralston  paused.  "  It's  true — on  my  way  here,  I  began  to 
drink  something,  and  then  put  it  down." 

"Hml"  Robert  Lauderdale  snorted  and  looked  at  him.  "It's 
none  of  my  business  how  many  cocktails  you  drink,  I  suppose— and  it's 
natural  that  you  should  wish  to  celebrate  the  wedding  day.  Might 
drink  wine,  though,  like  a  gentleman."  he  added,  audibly. 

Again  Ralston  felt  that  sharp  thrust  of  pain  which  a  man  feels  under 
a  wholly  unjust  accusation  brought  against  him  when  he  has  been  doing 
his  best  and  has  more  than  partially  succeeded.  The  fiery  temper — 
barely  under  control  when  he  had  entered  the  house — broke  out  again. 

"  If  you've  sent  for  me  to  lecture  me  on  my  habits,  I  shall  go,"  he 
said,  moving  as  though  about  to  rise. 

"  I  didn't,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  I  asked 
you  to  come  here  on  a  matter  of  business — and  you've  come  smelling 
of  whisky  and  flying  into  a  passion  at  everything  I  say — and  I  tell  you 
— pah  !     I  can  smell  it  here  1 " 

He  took  a  bit  of  paper  from  the  table  and  held  it  out  toward  Ralston. 

"That's  what  I  sent  for  you  about,"  he  said. 

Ralston  turned  suddenly  and  faced  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  sharply. 

"  Take  it  and  see." 

"  If  it's  money,  I  won't  touch  it,"  Ralston  answered,  beginning  to 
grow  pale,  for  he  saw  that  it  was  a  check,  and  it  seemed  just  then  like 
a  worse  insult  than  the  first. 

"  It's  not  for  you.    It's  a  matter  of  business.    Take  it !  " 

Ralston  shifted  his  hat  into  his  left  hand  and  look  the  check  in  his 
right  and  glanced  at  it.  It  was  drawn  in  favor  of  Katharine  Lauder- 
dale for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  laughed  in  the  old  man's 
face,  being  very  angry. 

"  It's  a  curiosity,  at  all  events,"  he  said,  with  contempt,  laying  it  on 
the  table. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  his  uncle,  growing  redder  as  Ralston 
turned  white. 

"  There  is  no  Katharine  Lauderdale,  in  the  first  place,"  answered 
the  young  man.  "  The  thing  isn't  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on.  If 
it  were  worth  money,  I'd  tear  it  up — if  it  were  for  a  million." 

"  Oh — would  you."  The  old  gentleman  looked  at  Ralston  with  a 
sort  of  fierce,  contemptuous  unbelief. 

"  Yes — I  would.     So  would  Katharine.     I  daresay  she  told  you  so." 

Robert  Lauderdale  bit  his  cigar  savagely.  It  was  a  little  too  much 
to  be  browbeaten  by  a  mere  boy,  when  he  had  been  used  to  command- 
ing all  his  life.  Whether  he  understood  Ralston,  or  whether  he  com- 
pletely lost  his  head,  was  never  clear  to  either  of  them,  then  or  after- 
wards. He  took  a  fresh  check  and  filled  it  in  carefully.  His  face  was 
scarlet  now,  and  his  sandy  eyebrows  were  knitted  angrily  together. 
When  he  had  done,  he  scrutinized  the  order  closely,  and  then  laid  it 
upon  the  end  of  the  desk  under  Ralston's  eyes. 

"  Pay  to  the  order  of  John  Ralston  one  million  dollars.  Robert 
Lauderdale." 

Ralston  glanced  at  the  writing  without  touching  the  paper,  and  in- 
voluntarily his  eyes  were  fascinated  by  it  for  a  moment.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  about  the  check  ibis  time. 

In  the  instant  during  which  he  looked  at  it,  as  it  lay  there,  the  temp- 
tation to  take  it  was  hardly  perceptible  to  him.  He  knew  it  was  real, 
and  yet  it  did  not  look  real.  In  the  progress  of  his  increasing  anger 
there  was  a  momentary  pause.  The  exceeding  magnitude  of  the 
figure  arrested  his  attention  and  diverted  his  thoughts.  He  had  never 
seen  a  check  for  a  million  of  dollars  before,  and  he  could  not  help 
looking  at  it  for  its  own  sake. 

"  That's  a  curiosity,  too,"  he  said,  almost  unconsciously.  "I  never 
saw  one." 

A  moment  later  he  set  down  bis  hat,  took  the  slip  of  paper  and  tore 
it  across,  doubled  it  and  tore  it  again,  and  mechanically  looked  for  the 
waste-paper  basket.  Robert  Lauderdale  watched  him,  not  without  an 
anxiety  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  for  he  had  realized  the  stupendous 
risk  into  which  his  anger  had  led  him  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  the  check 
on  the  desk,  but  had  been  too  proud  to  take  it  back.  He  would  not 
have  been  Robert  the  Rich  if  he  had  often  been  tempted  to  such  folly, 
but  the  young  man's  manner  had  exasperated  him  beyond  measure. 

"That  was  a  million  of  dollars,"  he  said,  in  an  odd  voice,  as  the 
shreds  fell  into  the  basket. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Ralston,  with  a  sneer,  as  he  took  his  hat 
again.  "  You  could  have  drawn  it  for  nfty  millions,  I  daresay,  if  you 
had  chosen.     It's  lucky  you  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  family." 

"  You're  either  tipsv — or  you're  a  better  man  lhan  I  took  you  for," 
said  Robert  Lauderdale,  slowly  regaining  his  composure. 

"You've  suggested  already  that  I  am  probably  drunk,"  answered 
Ralston,  brutally ;  "I'll  leave  you  to  consider  the  matter.  Good- 
evening." 

He  went  toward  the  door.  Old  Lauderdale  looked  after  him  a 
moment  and  then  rose,  heavily,  as  big  old  men  do. 

"Jack  1    Come  back  !     Don't  be  a  fool,  my  boy  I  " 

The  young  man  refuses  to  accept  his  uncle's  advances,  and 
more  high  words  ensue,  after  which  he  leaves  the  house  in  a 
rage,  feeling  that  he  has  been  played  with  and  put  through  a 
comedy  in  the  matter  of  the  checks  merely  to  try  him.  In 
his  excitement,  as  he  rushes  along,  he  stumbles  and  falls,  re- 
ceiving a  blow  on  the  head  which  half-stuns  him.  A  series 
of  accidents  follows,  including  a  meeting  with  a  professional 
prize-fighter  in  a  street  brawl,  and  ending  in  his  being  taken 
home  by  two  policemen  in  such  a  condition  that  his  own 
mother  can  not  be  convinced  that  he  is  sober. 

How  Katharine  awoke  on  the  morning  after  her  wedding 
day  to  find  that,  according  to  the  belief  of  all  New  York 
society,  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  secretly  married 
"had  publicly  disgraced  himself  on  the  very  day  of  the 
marriage,  had  been  tipsy  in  the  club,  had  been  seen  drunk 
in  the  streets,  had  been  in  a  fight  with  a  professional  boxer, 
and  had  been  incapable  of  getting  home  alone"  ;  how  they 
quarreled,  how  Jack  cleared  himself,  how  they  were  recon- 
ciled— all  these  things  the  reader  must  find  out  in  the  pages 
of  the  book  itself. 

It  is  understood  that  "  Katharine  Lauderdale"  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three  stories  in  which  Mr.  Crawford  will  de- 
scribe New  York  society  as  he  did  that  of  Rome  in  the 
Saracinesca  novels. 


April  9,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


JULES    MASSENET. 

Our    Correspondent    describes    the     Famous     Composer  —  His    Art 
Typical  of  Modern,  Fashionable  Paris— His  Inter- 
esting Personality. 


The  definition  of  Massenef  s  talent  can  be  expressed  in  a 
word — it  is  charming.  The  author  of  "Thais" — which, 
when  these  words  will  be  read,  will  have  been  represented 
at  the  Grand  Opera — received  the  gift  of  fascination  at  his 
birth.  Take  Gounod's  caressing  grace,  his  passionate  ten- 
derness, refine  it  still  more,  and  add  to  it  a  personal  and 
distinctive  note,  but  with  less  grandeur,  less  effusiveness  and 
variety  than  that  of  the  author  of  "  Faust,"  but  with  an  even 
more  delicate  accent,  and  you  will  have  Massenet's  artistic 
formula.  Besides,  he  knows  the  technique  of  his  art  to  per- 
fection, and  all  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to  make  him  an 
excellent  and  exquisite  composer. 

He  has  been  called  by  some  carpers  "  a  confectioner "  ; 
there  are  others  who  say  his  music  is  like  pomatum,  that  his 
distinction  and  elegance  are  "  as  adulterated  as  those  of  a 
Bon  Marche  clerk."  There  is  some  truth  in  these  epigrams, 
as  there  is  in  everything.  But  one  must  not  be  hypercritical. 
That,  in  the  name  of  high  art,  Massenet's  aesthetical  quality 
may  be  questioned  is  evident.  But  this  charming  man's  talent 
answers  a  required  need.  He  is  the  musician  far  excellence 
of  fashionable  and  superficial  Paris — of  Paris  whose  loves 
are  only  skin-deep  and  passably  perverse,  of  good,  blase 
society,  and  of  pretty,  frivolous  women.  He  does  not  like  to 
frighten,  to  sadden,  or,  above  all,  to  scandalize  his  public, 
but  to  please  it  and  cradle  it  with  loving  tenderness. 

Massenet  is  exactly  like  his  art — a  charming,  fascinating 
man  of  the  world.  He  has  the  physical  type  as  well  as  the 
moral  temperament  of  an  artist.  "Tout  Paris"  knows  this 
refined  face,  whose  features  bear  signs  of  weariness,  al- 
though his  slight  figure,  full  of  feminine  grace,  gives  the 
effect  of  a  person  younger  than  he  really  is,  for  the  master 
has  lived  his  fifty  summers.  His  hair,  rather  thin  at 
present,  is  worn  long  and  brushed  back,  showing  his  ample 
forehead,  full  of  intelligence ;  his  blue  eyes  are  often 
languishing,  sometimes  vivacious,  always  clear  and  pene- 
trating ;  his  physiognomy  mobile  and  clever ;  a  smiling 
mouth  under  a  light,  blonde  mustache  ;  the  courteous  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman,  with  the  coaxing  ways  of  a  spoiled  child 
and  the  coquetry  of  a  pretty  woman. 

A  picture  that  was  much  remarked  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
Salon  represented  him  seated  at  a  piano,  on  which  was  some 
open  music,  in  a  splendid  drawing-room,  surrounded  by  half 
a  dozen  fashionable  women  who  were  singing  and  listening — 
a  lovely  flock,  of  which  he  was  the  shepherd.  One  of  the 
sides  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  "  Roi  de  Lahore" — and 
not  the  least  important — was  faithfully  represented  in  this 
painting.  In  the  upper  ten  to-day  there  are  a  number  of 
persons  possessing  very  distinguished  amateur  musical  talent, 
especially  among  the  women  ;  and  the  supreme  fashion,  the 
latest  style,  is  to  sing  or  to  play  contemporaneous  music 
only  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
poser. The  celebrated  masters  lend  themselves  with  extreme 
good  grace  to  this  coquettish  exigency,  and  Massenet  more 
than  any  of  them.  He  is  amiable,  encouraging,  and  flatter- 
ing. "Charming!  delicious!  exquisite!"  he  exclaims,  al- 
most swooning  with  apparent  delight  when  some  handsome 
woman  has  sung  one  of  his  songs.  Then  the  master,  whose 
severity  is  never  really  disarmed,  adds  :  "  You  will  please 
sing  it  over  again,"  which  means  :  "  You  did  not  sing  it  well 
at  all,"  and  he  makes  his  fair  pupil  repeat  it  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  times,  without  sparing  her,  until  she  sings  it  as  he 
wishes,  which  always  ends  by  being  accomplished,  the  fash- 
ionable, Parisian  cantatrice  possessing  a  rare  intelligence. 
After  which  he  goes  off  into  ecstasies  again,  and  is  over- 
whelming in  thanks  and  praise,  which  he  more  or  less  sin- 
cerely feels.  One  day  one  of  his  fascinating  pupils  asked 
him  to  put  his  autograph  on  a  score  of  the  "Serenade  du 
Passant"  which  she  had  just  been  singing,  and  he  wrote  : 
"  To  the  Marquise  X.,  the  author  very  much  pleased  with — 
himself."  These  little  comedies  are  so  delightful  that  all 
Paris  sings  Massenet,  and  Massenet  forever,  and  the  public 
naturally  follows  the  steps  of  \iit_fleur  des  fois. 

This  kind  of  society  comedy  is  practiced  with  more  art  by 
Massenet  than  by  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  is  one  element 
of  his  success  ;  another  is  the  devoted  partisanship  of  the 
press.  The  author  of  so  many  beautiful  compositions 
understands  his  age  well,  and  does  not  rely  on  his  talent 
alone  for  his  renown.  He  is  none  the  less  liberal  with  his 
smiles  and  his  graces  to  bearded  journalists  than  he  is  to 
the  fashionable  women,  and,  now  that  he  has  conciliated 
them  by  clever  advances,  he  can  rely  on  them  to  blow  the 
trumpets  of  renown  in  his  honor.  And,  then,  he  has  asso- 
ciated his  fortunes  with  those  of  M.  Hartmann,  a  past- 
master  in  advertising.  Data  are  sent  to  the  journals,  which 
either  commit  adroit  indiscretion  on  the  opera  in  rehearsal, 
or  else,  on  the  contrary,  they  guard  the  secret  jealously,  an- 
nouncing the  fact  according  to  circumstances  which  alone 
decide  which  trick  is  the  best.  They  publish  beautiful 
scores  of  the  opera,  ornamented  with  vignettes,  printed  on 
finest  paper  and  with  an  artistic  cover.  No  musician  is  so 
well  dressed  up  in  Paris  as  Massenet. 

Finally,  Massenet  is  never  idle,  always  traveling  from 
place  to  place,  or  else,  when  he  is  in  Paris,  always  in  society. 
When  he  finds  the  time  to  compose  is  a  mystery.  To-day, 
for  instance,  he  will  direct  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera  in 
Paris  ;  to-morrow  he  will  go  and  lead  a  performance  at  Bor- 
deaux ;  two  days  after  he  will  be  at  Brussels  for  a  concert  ; 
and  the  week  after  at  Geneva  for  a  festival.  The  list  of  his 
works,  which  we  here  give,  is  already  long.  Grand  operas 
and  operas  comiques  :  "  Le  Roi  de  Lahore,"  "  Herodiade," 
"Le  Cid,"  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  "  Manon,"  "Esclar- 
monde,"  "  Werther,"  and  "  Thais,"  now  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Opera  ;  oratorios  :  "  Eve,"  "  La  Vierge,"  "  Marie  Magda- 
lene "  ;  scenic  music  for  a  drama  :  "  Les  Erynnies  "  ;  col- 
lections of  songs  :    "  Poeme  d'Avril,"  with  several  others  ; 


symphonies  :  "  Scenes  Pittoresques,"  "  Scenes  Alsaciennes," 
and  other  smaller  compositions. 

Though  played,  sung,  petted,  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Massenet  does  not 
possess  the  fortune  which  his  brilliant  position  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  It  is  necessary  to  fill  up  a  great  many  quires 
of  ruled  paper  in  order  to  become  rich,  and  only  a  few  years 
ago  the  master  still  gave  lessons.  It  was  the  success  of 
"Manon"  which  enabled  him  to  renounce  them.  He  has 
kept  his  "class  of  composition"  at  the  Conservatoire,  which 
he  directs  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  intelligence,  and 
where  he  forms  excellent  pupils,  who  worship  him  as  a  man, 
which  is  well,  but  who  imitate  him  as  a  composer,  which  is 
unfortunate.  Nothing  is  easier  for  a  young,  gifted,  and 
hard-working  scholar  than  "to  write  Massenet."  The  ex- 
pression has  become  a  proverb  in  schools.  But  it  does  not 
give  our  young  musicians  originality. 

Massenet  lives  in  the  Rue  General-Foy,  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Augustin  and  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  where — a 
piquant  detail — there  is  not  a  piano  in  his  apartment.  At 
least,  that  is  his  legal  domicile.  Practically  he  leaves  it  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  does  not  return  until  late 
at  night.  The  surest  way  to  find  him,  when  you  wish  to 
see  him,  is  to  repair  to  his  editor's — Hartmann — in  the  Rue 
Daunon,  where  he  works  every  day.  That  Massenet,  lead- 
ing so  irregular  a  life,  can  find  the  quietude  necessary  for 
musical  composition,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vivacity  of  his 
intelligence.  Doubtless,  Mme.  Massenet  would  prefer  that 
he  should  have  more  need  of  the  calm  of  home-life  in  order 
to  work.  But  it  is  the  destiny  of  wives  of  great  men  to 
suffer.  She  married  him  when  he  was  young,  unknown, 
and  poor  ;  she  has  devoted  her  life  to  his  success,  and  has 
her  reward  in  the  thought  of  having  done  her  utmost  duty 
to  him  and  in  witnessing  his  triumph.  This  is  almost  al- 
ways the  case.  The  brilliant  and  perfumed  flower  which  we 
call  an  artist  can  generally  only  blossom  through  the  wife's 
self-sacrifice.  DORSEY. 

Paris,  March  14,  1894. 


Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  prints  the  following  on 
its  editorial  page  : 

"  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  made  to  suffer  severely  during  his  career 
at  Washington  for  the  reputation  which  he  gained  in  Buffalo  as  '  one 
of  the  boys.'  Being  '  one  of  the  boys '  is  not  a  subject  for  criticism  in 
a  sheriff;  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  in  a  mayor  ;  it  may  even  be 
the  theme  of  jest  and  laughter  in  the  governor  of  a  great  State.  But 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  reckoned  among  '  the 
boys '  is  quite  another  thing.  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the 
Presidential  office  brings  a  man's  failings  into  strong  relief.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  take  the  President  of  their  country  right 
into  their  homes.  They  hold  him  up  as  an  exemplar  for  youth. 
They  take  pride  in  pointing  to  him  as  a  model  of  all  the  vir- 
tues. So  Mr.  Cleveland  has  found  that  the  reputation  which 
might  help  him  to  secure  votes  in  a  local  election  was  a  source  of 
danger  in  a  Presidential  campaign.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  un- 
pleasant rumors  about  Mr.  Cleveland's  domestic  relations,  which  were 
in  general  circulation  six  years  ago,  did  much  to  help  Mr.  Harrison's 
election.  The  newspapers  which  took  liberties  with  him  then  have  not 
failed  to  do  so  since,  when  occasion  offered.  And  it  has  come  to  be, 
that  whenever  Mr.  Cleveland  is  reported  ill,  or  when  he  goes  into  the 
wilderness  to  seek  rest  and  recreation,  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
lay  their  fingers  to  their  noses  and  wink  one  eye  at  the  reading  public. 

"This  is  what  happened  when  the  President  put  Congress  off  bis 
hands  recently  and  went  into  the  Dismal  Swamp  to  commune  with 
nature.  The  innuendo  started  with  a  paper  published  at  the  capital, 
where  the  President's  personal  habits  are  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of 
daily  observation.  As  the  rumor  spread,  it  was  supposed  to  have  the 
authority  of  the  newly  appointed  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 
Mr.  White  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  President  was  just  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  over-indulgence,  and  that  he  was  going 
down  into  the  Dismal  Swamp  to  '  get  a  good  grip  on  himself.'  The 
ridiculousness  of  this  report  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  trustworthy 
witness  who  has  often  been  the  President's  defender,  and  who  is  quali- 
fied for  that  position  by  reason  of  his  intimate  relations  at  the  White 
House.  This  gentleman  called  on  Mr.  Cleveland  on  the  day  Mr. 
White  was  appointed,  and  found  him  in  full  possession  and  control  of 
his  faculties.  Moreover,  he  testifies,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent's habits,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  not  tasted  ardent  spirits  for  more 
than  a  year — in  fact,  since  his  physician  warned  him  that  to  continue 
drinking  was  to  invite  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  which  was  at  that  time 
giving  him  much  uneasiness  and  pain — the  gout.  From  the  day  of 
this  warning,  says  this  authority,  the  President  has  confined  his  attention 
to  such  light  wines  as  are  served  at  the  dinner-table,  with  an  occasional 
glass  of  champagne. 

"  This  ought  to  set  at  rest  the  unpleasant  reports  which  have  been  in 
the  air  for  some  weeks.  But  it  will  not  prevent  like  speculation  when 
the  President  takes  his  next  outing.  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  a  great 
many  years  living  down  his  Buffalo  reputation. 

"  But  the  query  is  naturally  suggested  whether,  after  all,  contrasting 
the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration,  when  he  was  admit- 
tedly bibulous,  with  the  failures  of  the  first  year  of  his  present  adminis- 
tration, when  he  is  declared  to  have  refrained  from  strong  drink,  his 
abstinence  has  conduced  to  the  public  advantage." 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  some  particulars 
concerning  the  Republican  victories  in  numerous  cities  and 
towns  scattered  over  many  States.  Since  that  was  written, 
a  general  election  has  taken  place  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  Republican  vic- 
tory. Although  Baker,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rhode  Island,  he 
was  defeated  by  Brown,  the  Republican  candidate,  by  over 
4,500  votes.  Numbers  of  Democratic  strongholds  have 
gone  Republican  for  the  first  time,  among  them  the  town  of 
Woonsocket.  The  new  legislature  will  be  almost  entirely  Re- 
publican, there  being  very  few  Democrats  elected  in  either 
branch.  This  insures  the  election  of  a  Republican  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  succeed  Senator  Dixon.  His  successor  will 
probably  be  ex  -  Governor  George  Peabody  Wetmore. 
This  land-slide  will  probably  convince  our  Democratic 
friends  that  there  are  a  great  many  Republicans  in  the 
country  this  year.  Rhode  Island  is  a  little  State  ;  but  there 
are  more  to  follow. 


Last  week,  the  Woman's  Purity  League  of  Boston  adopted 
a  series  of  resolutions  concerning  the  Pollard-Breckinridge 
case,  in  which  they  say :  "  This  cowardly,  silver-haired 
monstrosity,  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  deliberately 
decoys,  entraps,  and  betrays  a  poor  school-girl."  In  closing, 
the  resolutions  say:  "We  extend  to  Madeline  Pollard  our 
sympathies.  There  are  few  women  to-day  who  have  not 
done  indiscreet  things  in  their  school-girl  days."  This  last 
sentence  must  make  the  husbands  of  the  Purity  Leaguers 
quite  pensive. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Wilberforce,  the  new  canon  of  Westminster,  is  an  inveter- 
ate cigarette-smoker. 

M.  Carnot  completed  his  term  as  president  of  the  French 
Republic  on  December  3d.  His  salary  for  the  last  seven 
years  has  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  besides  allowances. 

Sabit  Bey,  who  is  to  become  the  husband  of  Miss  Alberta 
Ulman,  daughter  of  a  Baltimore  millionaire,  is  the  son  of  a 
reigning  prince  in  Cairo,  and,  as  he  is  a  Mussulman,  is 
allowed  in  his  own  country  a  plurality  of  wives. 

J.  S.  Coxey's  son  Jesse,  a  lad  still  in  his  teens,  has  a  keen 
taste  for  adventure.  Last  year  he  went  to  New  York  city 
and  shipped  as  a  "  cub"  before  the  mast  on  a  sailing  vessel. 
A  trip  to  Africa  and  back  was  enough  for  him,  however. 

M.  de  Giers,  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Czar  and  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  latter,  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  his  im- 
mediate ancestors  having  borne  the  name  of  Hirsch,  which, 
in  its  Anglicized  form  becomes  Harris,  and  in  Russian,  Giers. 

It  is  curious,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  when  Congress- 
man-at-Large  Galusha  A.  Grow  entered  politics,  Lincoln  and 
Sherman  were  country  lawyers,  Grant  an  obscure  captain  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Garfield  a  mule-driver  on  the  Ohio 
CanaL 

The  richest  actor  in  the  world  is  M.  Coquelin,  whose 
fortune  is  estimated  at  one  million  dollars.  Next  to  him,  in 
point  of  wealth,  is  probably  Henry  Irving.  Of  actresses, 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  indubitably  made  the  most 
money,  and — spent  the  most. 

Kipling's  Vermont  neighbors  characterize  the  author  as 
"odd."  He  is  never  seen  without  his  pipe,  never  carries 
spending  money  with  him,  wears  shabby  clothes,  says 
"  begad "  a  great  deal,  drives  shaggy  horses,  and  likes  to 
play  with  his  baby.     He  sailed  for  England  last  week. 

E.  A.  Colbaith,  brother  of  the  late  Vice-President 
Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Colbaith,  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding at  their  home  in  Natick,  Mass.,  last  Saturday.  The 
Vice-President's  name  was  Jeremiah  Jones  Colbaith,  but  he 
had  it  changed  by  legislative  enactment  to  the  simpler  one  of 
Henry  Wilson. 

Lord  Rosebery,  while  at  college,  remarked  that  he  had 
three  ambitions  in  life  :  to  marry  the  richest  heiress  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  the  premier  of  England,  and  to  win  the  Derby. 
Rosebery  did  marry  Miss  de  Rothschild,  he  is  now  Eng- 
land's premier,  and  his  colt  Ladas  is  a  great  favorite  for  this 
year's  Derby.  Lord  Rosebery's  son  and  heir,  who  bears  the 
title  of  Lord  Dalmeny,  is  a  bright  boy  about  twelve  years 
old.  There  are  also  several  little  daughters  in  the  big  man- 
sion in  Berkeley  Square,  London. 

The  mitre  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  wears,  when  he  ap- 
pears in  St.  Peter's  on  ceremonious  occasions,  is  a  light- 
weight fac-simile  in  painted  silk  of  the  real  mitre,  and  even 
the  apostolic  and  other  rings  he  wears  are  made  as  light  in 
weight  as  custom  will  permit.  The  convulsive  tremor  of  his 
hands  is  not  a  result  of  age,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
the  consequence  of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  suffered  at 
Perugia  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  So  great  is  his  trem- 
bling that  he  can  no  longer  write. 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  not  ashamed  of  his  negro  blood. 
The  Bishop  of  Autun  having  recently  delivered  an  address 
on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  M.  Dumas  wrote  him  a  sympa- 
thetic letter,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  "  A  reader  like 
myself,  who  has  only  to  go  back  four  generations  to  find 
negro  slaves  among  his  ancestors,  could  not  remain  deaf  to 
this  eloquent  appeal.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  for  our  broth- 
ers, from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  that  I  thank  you,  mon- 
seigneur,  but,  perhaps,  also  for  some  real  relatives  whom  I 
may  still  have  on  board  the  slave-traders'  vessels." 

Sir  James  Fitz-James  Stephen,  who  has  just  died,  was  the 
iudge  who  tried  Mrs.  Maybrick.  After  the  trial  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  mental  weakness.  The  defense  thereupon  claimed 
that  his  failing  was  the  actual  reason  why  he  charged  against 
Mrs.  Maybrick.  A  serious  question  arose  when  the  weak- 
ness was  discovered.  The  government  could  not  depose  the 
judge,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  him  to  continue 
on  the  bench.  In  this  emergency  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  he  submit  himself  to  medical  examination,  which  he  did. 
The  result  was  his  retirement. 

About  two  months  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  his  medical  adviser,  who  found  him  to  be  a  won- 
derfully strong  and  healthy  man  for  his  age,  with  a  vigorous 
heart,  a  good  appetite,  sound  lungs,  muscular  limbs,  and  a 
full  and  deep  voice.  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  his  medical 
attendant  that  he  slept  excellently,  and  that  in  the  intervals 
of  work  he  still  found  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  his  literary 
pursuits.  Mrs.  Drew,  Mr.  Gladstone's  daughter,  first  looks 
through  all  the  books  sent  to  the  ex-premier,  and  selects  for 
him  only  those  she  thinks  he  would  care  to  read.  The 
rapidity  of  his  own  reading  is  extraordinary.  He  has  been 
known  to  go  through  an  ordinary  volume  in  less  than  an 
hour. 

Young  Baron  Bleichroeder,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Ger- 
man financier,  was  practically  driven  out  of  the  German  army 
by  the  persecutions  to  which  he,  his  father,  and  his  sister 
were  subjected  by  satellites  of  the  German  Emperor,  who 
dislikes  the  Bleichroeder  family.  Now  the  young  baron 
is  revenging  himself  by  having  built  in  Berlin  a  palace  which 
is  to  have  nothing  German  about  it.  The  architect  who  de- 
signed it  is  French,  the  workmen  and  artisans  who  build  it 
are  French,  and  the  artists  who  decorate  and  the  upholsterers 
who  furnish  it  are  French,  and  the  Emperor  William  has  a 
noted  aversion  to  everything  Gallic.  But  Bleichroeder  hopes 
for  no  social  favors  from  the  Kaiser,  and  he  is 
the  dreams  of  avarice. 


s 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
What  is  called  by  one  of  the  magazines  the 
"most  interesting  literary  event  of  the  age,"  is  the 
publication,  in  its  April  number,  of  a  Corsican  story 
by  Napoleon.  It  is  from  "a  manuscript  prepared 
by  Napoleon  when  a  boy  and  confided  to  his  uncle, 
Cardinal  Fesch." 

The  new  story  by  the  author  of  "  Dodo,"  upon 
which  the  Appletons  have  secured  the  American 
copyright,  is  called  "  The  Rubicon."  The  book  has 
been  in  type  for  some  lime,  but  Mr.  Benson  could 
not  decide  upon  a  title.  As  he  was  in  Greece,  out 
of  the  reach  of  mails  or  cablegrams,  his  publishers 
could  not  get  at  him  to  hurry  his  decision. 

Some  heretofore  unpublished  fragments  from  the 
college  lectures  of  Mr.  Lowell  are  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  the  Harvard  Crimson. 

A  London  literary  man,  now  visiting  New  York, 
says  of  Oscar  Wilde  : 

"  I  don't  think  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  from  Oscar  for 
a  while  now— that  is,  after  the  new  work  which  he  has  on 
hand  appears.  He  will  probably  take  a  rest  and  devote 
himself  to  gathering  new  material.  Much  of  his  material 
he  gleans  from  the  people  he  meets.  He  is  the  greatest 
note-taker  that  I  have  ever  known.  In  his  house,  in 
Chelsea,  I  have  seen  piles  of  note-books,  which  he  has  been 
accumulating  for  years.  Oscar,  by  the  way,  is  greatly 
elated  over  his  success  during  the  past  three  years  in  this 
country  and  in  England." 

Bliss  Carman,  the  Canadian  poet,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  the  literary  adviser  for  Stone  &  Kimball,  of 
Cambridge  and  Boston. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  now  ready  the  first  volume 
of  the  "Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer," 
edited  from  numerous  manuscripts  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  who  has  devoted  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  his  great  work.  "The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose  "  is  the  beginning  of  the  first  modern  edition 
that  will  contain  the  whole  of  Chaucer's  works,  and 
it  is  promised  complete  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Edwin  L.  Shuman,  of  the  Chicago  Journal  staff, 
has  in  press  a  volume  entitled  "  Steps  into  Journal- 
ism." which  treats  of  newspaper  work  as  a  more  or 
less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its  laws  in  an  in- 
formal way  for  beginners. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel.  "  Marcella," 
was  issued  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  last  Tuesday. 

Walter  Hemes  Pollock,  himself  a  very  clever 
swordsman,  gives  this  biography  of  "the  first  lady 
fencer,"  the  heroine  of  The'ophile  Gautier's  famous 
novel,  "  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  "  : 

"  Mile.  d'Anbigny-Maupin  was  born  in  1673.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Comte  d'Armagnac's  secretary.  While  al- 
most a  girl  she  married  M.  Maupin,  who  owed  a  good  deal 
more  to  her  than  she  owed  to  him.  She  had  a  fine  taste  for 
the  practice  of  fence,  and  a  master  named  Seranne  en- 
gaged her  affections.  They  eloped  to  Provence;  but  the 
elopement  did  not  lead  to  entire  happiness — Seranne  and 
she  quarreled.  Mile.  Maupin  left  him,  took  the  name 
again  of  D'Aubigny,  disguised  herself  as  a  youne  man, 
and  fought  several  duels,  Irom  which  she  always  came  out 
as  the  victor.  Some  time  after  this  she  dropped  her  dis- 
guise as  a  man.  and  appeared  as  an  actress,  with  great 
success.  From  Paris  she  went  to  Brussels  and  involved 
the  Elector  in  some  trouble,  which  apparently  was  not  of 
her  seeking.  She  then,  in  old  phraseology,  commenced  poet, 
and  wrote  verses  which  had  not  a  litde  merit.  She  left  the 
stage  in  1705,  and  died  afterward  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
Her,  perhaps,  most  famous  quarrel  was  with  an  actor 
named  Dumesnil,  whom  she  met  disguised  as  a  man,  and  put 
completely  to  shame,  since  he  avoided  a  due]  and  submitted 
to  be  beaten  with  a  stick  bv  a  woman  whom  he  took  for  a 

"  Social  Evolution,"  by  Benjamin  Kidd,  is  a  new 
book  by  a  new  author  which  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention among  thinking  men.  It  is  published  by  the 
Macraillans. 

One  of  the  autograph  sales  of  the  last  year  was 
of  an  early  manuscript  by  Tennyson  which  was 
never  published.  It  was  written  in  1823,  and  was 
entitled  "  Mungo,  the  American.  A  Tale  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Showing  how  he  found  a  sword,  and 
afterwards  how  it  came  to  the  possession  of  the 
right  owner,  after  the  space  of  two  years." 

Mr.  Spofford,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  says  in 
an  interview  reported  in  Lippincott,  that  a  title  can 
not  be  copyrighted.     He  says : 

"  The  law  is  that  the  substance— the  literary  contents  — 
of  a  book  or  publication  may  be  protected  by  copyright, 
but  not  the  name— not  the  title.  You  may  call  your  next 
book  *  Vanity  Fair'  or  'The  Quick  or  the  Dead,'  if  you 
please ;  the  law  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  it  is  well  not  to  duplicate  titles. 
Only  you  must  be  careful  not  to  put  the  original  story, 
whatever  it  may  be,  between  the  covers." 

The  first  English  edition  of  S.  R.  Crockett's  new 
work,  "  The  Raiders,"  comprised  thirty-six  thousand 
copies,  and  was  all  sold  before  publication.  The 
American  edition  has  just  been  issued  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.    It  is  said  that  when  R.  L.  Stevenson 


read    Crockett's   "  Stickit  Minister,"  he    remarked 
that  he  should  read  everv  word  the  author  wrote. 

A  very  valuable  companion  for  intending  travelers 
— that  is,  those  intending  to  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships— is  "Sea-Sickness,"  by  Herman  Partsch, 
M.  D.,  of  San  Francisco.  In  it  are  careful  directions 
for  avoiding  sea-sickness,  as  well  as  for  alleviating  it 
when  it  comes  on  ;  with  these  directions  are  instruc- 
tions as  to  a  judicious  dietary  aboard  ship.  Dr. 
Partsch  has  published  two  works  on  the  subject— one 
quite  an  elaborate  treatise,  the  price  of  which  is  a 
dollar,  the  other  a  condensed  pamphlet,  price  25 
cents.     Both  are  for  sale  in  the  local  bookstores. 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  :  A  Startling  Scientific 
Study  of  the  Original  Sin  and  the  Sin  of  the  Angels, 
with  a  History  of  Spiritism  in  All  Ages,"  by  Captain 
R.  Kelso  Carter,  C.  E.,  has  been  published  by  O.  H. 
Elliott,  San  Francisco. 

A  new— the  nineteenth — edition  of  "  The  Ameri- 
can Setder's  Guide  :  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the 
Public  Land  System  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," by  Henry  N.  Copp,  has  been  issued  by  the 
author  in  Washington,  D.  C;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Laboratory  Siudies  in  Elementary  Chemistry," 
by  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley,  Ph.  D.,  and  "Inductive 
Studies  in  English  Grammar,"  by  Professors  Harper 
and  Burgess,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  have 
been  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  and  40  cents,  respectively. 

Two  novels  which  have  made  something  of  a  stir 
in  London  are  "  A  Double  Overture,"  by  E.  F.  Ben- 
son— son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  au- 
thor of  "Dodo" — and  "A  Yellow  Aster,"  by  Iota. 
Both  have  been  republished  in  this  country  in  paper 
covers  by  the  Charles  H.  Sergei  Company,  Chicago  ; 
price  :  50  and  25  cents,  respectively. 

Marion  Crawford's  new  novel,  "  Katharine  Lauder- 
dale," is  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
It  is  published  in  two  volumes,  and  is  illustrated  by 
Arthur  Brennan,  who  is  said  to  have  drawn  portraits 
of  well-known  New  Yorkers  in  his  pictures.  The 
demand  for  the  book  has  been  so  great  that  two 
editions  were  exhausted  within  a  week  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  a  third  is  now  being  pushed  forward.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2  00, 

"  'Lisbeth,"  by  Leslie  Keith,  is  a  long  novel,  but 
it  has  an  interesting  story  to  tell  and  presents  good 
pictures  of  types  and  phases  of  life  in  London.  It 
follows  the  fortunes  of  a  Scotch  family  of  women 
who  migrate  to  the  British  metropolis,  and  there  two 
of  them  marry — one  to  a  sort  of  wholesale  baker 
and  the  other  to  a  ne'er-do-well.  "Lisbeth,  the  hero- 
ine of  the  tale,  is  the  child  of  the  latter  couple,  and 
in  following  her  career  the  author  gives  us  many  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  London  life,  especially  in  jour- 
nalistic circles.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Stoddard,  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Observer,  and  author  of  several  books  of 
travel,  has  published  the  latest  account  of  his  wander- 
ings in  a  volume  called  "  Beyond  the  Rockies." 
His  itinerary  led  to  the  Gulf,  through  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  and  thence  he  passed  along  the  Sunset 
Route  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  South- 
ern California,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco  and 
home  again  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  way  of 
Colorado  Springs  and  Denver.  The  book  is  a 
pleasant  record  of  a  traveler's  impressions,  and  is 
plentifully  illustrated  from  photographs.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

A  great  many  people  will  be  interested  in  "  Sandow 
on  Physical  Training,"  compiled  and  edited  under 
the  famous  strong  man's  direction  by  Captain  G. 
Mercer  Adam.  It  is  a  handsome  royal-quarto  vol- 
ume of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  is 
illustrated  with  more  than  seventy  half-tone  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  of  Sandow  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  marginal  drawings  by  A.  Casarin,  a 
pupil  of  Meissonier.  After  a  plea  for  physical  educa- 
tion, the  first  chapters  describe  Sandow's  boyhood 
and  early  life,  his  career  as  a  strong  man  in  Holland 
and  as  a  wrestler  in  Italy,  his  first  successes 
in  London,  and  so  through  his  record  up  to 
the  present  day.  Then  Sandow  speaks  for  him- 
self, giving  his  views  on  physical  training,  diet,  bath- 
ing, exercising,  hygienic  and  medical  gymnastics, 
exercise  and  the  bodily  functions,  and,  finally,  the 
position  and  use  of  the  chief  muscles.  The  last 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  practical  exercises 
wilh   dumb-bells,    bar-bells.   Sandow's    leg-training 


"  Too  Many  Cooks 

spoil  the  broth."     Probably  because  they  don't  use 
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Armour's  Extract  enables  a  poor  cook  to  rival  the 
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machine,  etc.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
every  man  can,  by  following  these  directions,  bring 
himself  to  a  state  of  physical  perfection  in  which  he 
could  rival  Sandow  himself,  but  he  can  at  least  make 
great  improvement  in  his  appearance  as  well  as  in 
his  muscular  powers,  mental  energy,  and  capacity 
for  accomplishing  his  aim  in  life.  Published  by  J. 
Selwyn  Tail  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $3-5°- 

Count  Tolstoi's  new  book,  "The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  Within  You  " — which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Constance  Garnett— is  a  continua- 
tion, or  revision,  of  bis  "What  I  Believe,"  pub- 
lished in  1884.  His  idea  of  Christianity — "  not  as  a 
mystic  religion,  but  as  a  new  theory  of  life  " — is  em- 
bodied in  the  precept,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  and  this  he 
interprets  as  a  prohibition  of  war,  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  of  the  support  of  government  that  pro- 
vides for  war  and  punishment.  This  idea  he  pro- 
mulgated in  "  What  I  Believe,"  but  his  knowledge 
of  what  peace  societies  have  done  in  the  world  was 
so  imperfect  that  many  responses  to  the  book  came 
to  him,  telling  of  the  achievements  of  the  Quakers, 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Adin  Ballou,  and 
others  in  America,  which  information  he  now  sets 
before  his  readers.  This  the  author  follows  up  with 
replies  to  his  critics,  notably  Canon  Farrar  and 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  and  then  devotes  himself  to  a 
further  exposition  of  his  theme.  Published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1 ,50. 

The  various  books  noticed  on  this  page  are  for  sale 
at  the  San  Francisco  bookstores. 
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THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CINTL 


Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


TO  BE  READY  APRIL  3d. 
A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "Robert  Elsmere." 

MARCELLA 


Robert   Elsmere,"   etc.,   etc. 


By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  "The  History  of  David   Grieve," 
With  new  Portrait.     In  two  volumes,  small  i2rao.     Cloth,  price  52*00. 

"  In  *  Robert  Elsmere '  and  '  David  Grieve '  a  great  talent  was  at  work  ;  but  the  question  whether  behind  the  talent 
there  was  that  originating  force  which  we  call  genius,  was  left  unanswered.  In  'Marcella'  that  question  is  answered 
beyond  a  doubt.  ..."  Marcella '  marks  a  long  advance  in  the  art  of  novel-wriiing.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ward  has  worked 
through  her  culture,  and  found  herself;  she  speaks  at  last,  in  clear,  resonant  tones,  out  of  the  depths  of  her  own 
nature,  and  her  voice  is  the  voice  of  an  artist  by  the  grace  of  God  as  well  as  by  the  nurture  of  the  schools.  ...  As  in 
the  earlier  stories  Mrs.  Ward's  task  is  to  dramatize  the  strife  of  the  soul  with  its  inheritance  and  its  conditions.  .  .  . 
She  makes  eveiy  step  in  the  vital  development  of  Marcella  clear  not  so  much  by  description  as  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  happenings  of  her  outward  life.  We  are  concerned  from  first  to  last  with  the  question  of  her  late.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Ward  deals  with  problems;  but  her  real  interest  is  in  the  problein  of  the  personal  life.  ...  In  '  Marcella'  Mrs. 
Ward  presents  the  question  of  the  day  in  strict  subordination  to  its  influence  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  a  girl  of 
brilliant  temperament,  deep  feeling,  intense  idealism  and  noble  but  impetuous  and  untrained  character.  She  exhibits 
the  so:ial  revolution  as  it  touches  a  personality  of  native  force  and  artistic  sensitiveness.  ...  It  is  with  these  subtler 
contacts  .  .  .  that  art  legitimately  deals ;  and  it  is  these  aspects  of  the  modern  problem  which  are  set  forth  with 
marvelous  vividness  and  power  in  the  story  of  Marcella's  career." — Mr,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  Tlu  Porum  for 
April. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 
A  New  Novel  by  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Katharine  Lauderdale 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "  Saracinesca," 
"Pietxo  Ghisleri,"  "Mr.  Isaacs."  etc.  With  illus- 
trations by  Alfred  Brennan,  and  a  new  Portrait  of  the 
Author.     In  two  volumes.     Small  i2mo,  in  box,  $2.00, 

*#*  The  publishers  beg  to  announce  that,  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  Mr.  Crawford's  new  novel  being  already 
exhausted,  a  third  edition  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
ready  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  ZangwilTs  New  Book. 

The  King  of  Schnorrers 

GROTESQUES  AND  FANTASIES.     By  I.  Zangwill, 
author  of  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  "The  Old  Maid's 
Club,"'  "Merely  Mary  Ann,"   etc.     With   numerous 
Illustrations,     ismo.  $1.50. 
"  The  stories  have  to  deal  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people;   they  are   fantastic,   light,   serious,  and   semi- 
burlesque;  they   are  all   clever,   and   told  with  rare  good 
humor,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  the  grotesque. — 
Boston  Jon  rnal. 


A  New  Novel  by  tlu  Author  of 
"  The  Stickit  Minister." 

The  Raiders 

Being  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  John  Faa,  Lord  and 
Earl  of  Little  Egypt.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of 
"The  Stickit  Minister,  and   Some  Common  Men." 

iamo,  51.50. 

"In  'The  Raiders'  Mr.  Crockett  achieves  a  brilliant 
success.  A  more  fascinating  and  absorbing  narrative  it 
has  not  been  our  lot  to  encounter  in  a  long  while." — Bos- 
ton Courier. 

The  Scotsman,  reviewing  Mr.  Crockett's  new  and  im- 
portant novel,  says  :  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  tale  of  the 
Galloway  of  the  early  part  of  last  century  will  bring  him 
at  a  bound  into  the  front  rank  of  those  writers  of  the  day 
who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  among  them  a  new 
school  of  Scottish  romance.  'The  Raiders'  is  alive  and 
throbbing  with  the  Gallowgian  spirit ;  the  strong  and 
wholesome  air  of  the  hills  and  seas  of  the  Stewartry  blows 
through  it.  .  .  .  Although  of  wild  adventure  there  is  full 
measure,  heaped  up  and  running  over.  .  .  .  you  instinct- 
ively know  that  in  its  marrow  the  tale  is  true — true  in  the 
scenery,  in  the  local  traits  of  character,  dialect,  and  cus- 
toms, and  in  the  human  nature  which  it  contains." 


"A   Great  Book"  by  a  New  Author. 

SOCIAL   EVOLUTION 


By  Benjamin  Kidd.    8vo,  $2.50. 

"The  name  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  author  of  a  very  striking  work  on  '  Social  Evolution,'  is.  so  far  as  we  know, 
new  to  the  literary  world  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  a  new  and  unknown  writer  makes  his  first  appearance  with  a 
work  so  novel  in  conception,  so  fertile  in  suggestion,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  powerful  in  exposition  as  '  Social  Evolu- 
tion '  appears  to  us  to  be,  ...  a  book  which  no  serious  thinker  should  neglect,  and  no  reader  can  study  without 
recognizing  it  as  the  work  of  a  singularly  penetrating  and  original  mind." — The  Times  (tendon). 


New  Books  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  Autltor  of  "  The  United  States : 

ijq2-iS~i,"  etc. 


Ah  Outline  of  Political  History, 


Oxford  and  Her  Colleges 

A   View   from   the   Radcliffe.     With  Frontispiece.     iSmo, 
cloth,  gilt  tops,  75  cents. 

"An  interesting  and  compact  essay  in  which  descrip- 
tion and  history  are  mingled." — New  York  Tribune. 

"  In  a  clear  yet  terse  style  he  depicts  Oxford  as  it  is, 
and  thousands  of  Americans  who  know  but  little  con- 
cerning Oxford  save  that  it  is  the  oldest  of  English  uni- 
versities will  gain  from  this  sketch  a  clear  and  definite 
idea  of  what  Oxford  really  is." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 


Essays  on  Questions  of 
the  Day 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.     i;mo,  S*.*5. 

"  One  might  profitably  read  the  volume  through  simply 
as  an  exercise  in  the  art  of  arranging  words  and  building 
sentences  according  to  their  best  values,  and  to  enjoy  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  the  English  language  in  the  hands 
of  a  master.  .  .  .  There  is  no  mistakiog  what  Professor 
Smith  means,  for  his  essays  always  start  out  with  a  propo- 
sition which  he  proceeds  to  elucidate  and  to  prove  in 
language  crystal  clear." — Literary  World. 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York* 


Colonel  Tom  Moonlight,  the  new  Minister  to 
Bolivia,  relates  a  reminiscence:  "I  never  wore  a 
high  silk  hat  except  once.  When  I  was  governor  of 
Wyoming,  we  were  celebrating  Fourth  of  July.  I 
was  told  that  the  governor  ought  to  wear  a  tile,  and 
so  I  put  one  on.  I  had  not  gone  fifty  yards  before  a 
cowboy,  just  in  from  the  plains,  sent  a  bullet  through! 
it.  He  said  that  a  man  ought  to  have  belter  sense 
than  to  wear  a  silk  hat  in  Cheyenne,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  my  sympathies  were  with  the  cowboy.  When 
I  get  to  Bolivia,  however,  I  am  going  to  wear  one 
again." 

A  St.  Louis  man  wants  to  divorce  bis  wife  because 
she  is  completely  under  the  domination  of  the  hired 
girl. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

A  generation  ago,  presentation  at  court  in  Dresden 
was  comparatively  an  easy  matter.  Numbers  of 
fair  women  who  had  chatted  afternoons  in  the 
parlor  of  the  American  consulate  reappeared  in  the 
evening  in  the  chandeliered  throne-room.  The 
consul  was  obliging,  and  proposed  them  for  presen- 
tation, and  the  Court  of  Saxony  was  sumptuously 
hospitable  by  tradition,  and  received  them  all. 
Then  there  came  a  time,  however — it  must  have 
been  twenty-odd  years  ago — when  an  American 
planter  tumbled  in  intoxicated  helplessness  upon 
the  floor  of  the  buffet-room.  Then  three  American 
girls,  hailing  from  Chicago,  made  their  courtesies  to 
majesty  in  gowns  cut  so  low  that  the  queen  saw  fit 
to  send  them  shoulder  shawls  with  which  to  cover 
themselves.  An  Irish  swindler  and  defaulter,  from 
New  York,  was  arrested,  and  society  learned,  to  its 
indignation,  that  he  had  been  duly  presented  at 
court.  Finally,  it  came  out,  through  the  public 
papers,  that  the  American — Thomas — who  insured 
goods  on  a  ship  after  making  an  infernal  machine  to 
go  with  them  and  blow  the  vessel  up — this  gentle- 
man, too,  had  made  his  bow  to  the  Saxon  king  in  the 
Dresden  palace.  So  a  note  was  dispatched  to  the 
American  representative.  Rumor  in  the  American 
quarter  went  to  the  effect  that  United  States 
citizens  would  be  received  at  court  in  future  only 
after  they  had  subjected  certificates  of  their  birth 
and  origin,  and  of  their  prominence  at  home. 
The  consul,  officially,  is  wont  to  say  that  the  appli- 
cant must  be  recommended  for  presentation  by  some 
member  of  the  Saxon  court.  Americans  often  begin, 
therefore,  by  trying  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Saxon  families,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing some  one  of  the  families  to  propose  their  names  ; 
but  the  making  of  acquaintances  takes  time,  and 
meanwhile  the  social  season,  with  the  round  of 
court  balls,  passes  by.  It  becomes  too  late  to  be 
presented.  Nor  is  there  any  use  longer  in  being 
presented,  festivities  at  the  palace  having  ceased. 
So  many  ladies,  whose  names  only  the  consul  knows, 
relinquish  the  idea  altogether.  Being  mortified  over 
their  failure,  they  keep  their  experiences  to  them- 
selves. Out  of  similar  feelings,  those  are  apt  to  be 
silent  who  go  to  Berlin  to  obtain  letters  from  the 
American  Embassador  there,  or  resort  to  other 
means  in  order  to  obtain  presentation.  If  they  were 
outspoken,  more  of  their  countrywomen  would  learn 
exactly  what  experiences  to  expect,  and  exactly  what 
is  the  best  thing  to  do  from  the  start.  "  There  is  a 
best  thing,"  writes  J  uliaH.  Chesney  in  the  Independ- 
ent, "  and  that  is  to  provide  yourself  with  papers,  a 
passport,  and  an  order  from  Washington,  or  from 
the  United  States  Embassador  in  Berlin,  directing 
the  consul  at  Dresden  to  send  in  your  name  to  the 
king's  marshal.  The  consul  will  not  always  accept 
the  recommendation  oF  a  Saxon  nobleman.  Some 
consuls  even  hesitate  to  act  on  recommendations 
from  the  American  Embassador  in  Berlin,  saying 
that  the  embassador's  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to 
Dresden  as  respects  this  matter  ;  so  the  more  official 
papers  and  red  tape  you  can  command,  the  better." 


Attempts  have  been  made  for  several  years  to 
create  a  Rotten  Row  for  Washington,  and  for  one  or 
two  seasons  there  was  a  satisfactory  carriage  parade 
to  be  witnessed  on  certain  afternoons  in  the  park 
south  of  the  White  House.  When  entertainments 
were  few,  the  gay  world  knew  where  to  drive  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  all  whom  they  knew,  and  visitors  in 
town  were  interested  in  seeing  Washington  on 
wheels,  and  seeking  for  national  celebrities  in  the 
parade  of  fashion.  It  has  been  the  frequent  com- 
ment of  visitors  that  there  was  no  great  promenade 
where  every  one  could  be  seen  in  time,  as  in  Hyde 
Park  or  Fifth  Avenue  ;  for  Washington  people  walk 
everywhere,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Avenues 
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and  K  Street  being  almost  equally  in  favor  for 
pleasure  pedestrians.  Nor  was  there  any  one  drive 
where  all  the  smartest  equipages  could  be  seen.  In 
fact,  it  has  even  been  charged  that  horses  and  car- 
riages are  too  much  objects  of  pure  utility  in 
Washington — vehicles  to  market,  shop,  call,  and 
use  for  going  to  and  from  entertainments. 
When  the  Washington  residents  drive  for  rec- 
reation, too,  they  scatter  to  a  dozen  country 
roads,  giving  up  the  noble  open  park  between  the 
White  House  and  the  river  to  the  sight-seers  and 
the  visitors  to  the  Washington  Monument.  But  this 
spring,  the  original  spirits  have  again  revived  the 
carriage-club  idea,  and  induced  the  owners  of  hand- 
some equipages  to  promise  to  drive  in  the  Monument 
Park  every  pleasant  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon from'  four  o'clock. 

"  Choose  a  wife  with  a  low,  soft  voice  and  a  pretty 
foot,"  said  a  veteran  man  of  the  world  the  other  day 
to  a  man  about  to  marry.  "They  are  the  only 
things  which  won't  change,  and  when  you  are  old 
you  can  close  your  eyes  and  listen  to  your  wife's 
chatter,  or  glance  down  at  her  little  foot  resting  on 
the  fender,  and  imagine  you  are  still  young.  Now, 
a  pretty  figure  sometimes  grows  spare  and  gaunt,  or 
the  contour  is  covered  up  by  a  burden  of  adipose. 
The  sunny  hair  grows  gray.  Even  the  eyes  change 
when  surrounded  by  wrinkles.  The  little  hand 
grows  yellow  and  shriveled.  But  the  neatly  booted 
foot  may  look  just  as  it  did  long  ago,  and  the  pretty 
voice  be  as  harmonious  as  ever." 


Hair-powder  was  first  introduced  into  England  by 
ballad- singers  at  the  fair  of  St.  Gerraaine  in  the 
year  1614,  and  it  was  long  before  it  became  adopted 
as  a  fashionable  ornament.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  First,  only  two  ladies  of  rank 
wore  powder  in  their  hair,  and  they  were  laughed  at 
for  their  singularity  ;  and  at  the  coronation  of 
George  the  Second  there  were  only  two  hair-dressers 
in  London.  The  rapidity  with  which  dressing  the 
hair  and  wearing  powder  increased,  is  evident  from 
the  calculation  made  by  Pitt,  in  1795,  when  he  pro- 
posed the  hair-powder  tax.  It  was  then  estimated 
that  there  were  in  Great  Britain  50,000  hair-dressers  ; 
that  the  flour  they  consumed  annually  in  hair-powder 
was  of  the  value  of  Sio  000.000,  and  the  number  of 
persons  wearing  it  amounted  to  200.000  ;  so  that, 
supposing  a  tax  of  one  guinea  a  head  were  laid  on, 
it  would  yield  over  31,000,000  per  annum.  The 
amount,  however,  fell  far  short  of  this  sum,  and  con- 
stantly decreased.  In  the  first  year  of  the  tax,  1795, 
it  only  produced  $950,000,  and  in  1803  it  had  sunk 
to  £250,000. 

The  "Daughters  in  Revolt"  make  their  wrongs 
definite  and  detailed  in  the  March  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury. Speaking  "  in  the  name  of  the  average  more- 
or-less-unemployed,  tea-drinking,  lawn-tennis-play- 
ing, ball-going  damsel,"  Lady  Kathleen  considers 
it  hard  that  she  can  not  walk  the  length  of  two  or 
three  streets,  to  visit  a  friend,  without  having  first 
provided  herself  with  an  unhappy  maid  or  attend- 
ant of  some  description  ;  or,  if  the  friend  she  wishes 
to  visit  resides  at  a  greater  distance,  she  is  not  con- 
sidered capable,  without  the  aforesaid  chaperon,  of 
driving  quietly  in  a  hansom  as  far  as  that  abode.  So 
it  is  in  everything.  No  early  morning  stroll  in  the 
park,  or  afternoon  tea-party,  may  be  undertaken 
without  the  same  faithful  domestic  walking  gloomily 
by  her  side,  or  waiting  drearily  for  her  in  alien  front 
halls.  A  young  married  woman  does  not  wear  her 
wedding-ring  on  her  nose  or  other  prominent  spot  to 
assure  the  passer-by  of  her  social  status  ;  and,  owing 
to  prevailing  fashion,  her  clothes  do  little  to  distin- 
guish her  from  her  unwedded  sister.  Yet  she  can 
walk  through  the  streets  alone  and  drive  in  hansoms 
alone.  Why  can  not  the  girl?  LadyKathleen.it 
would  seem,  is  inclined  to  frivolity.  But  Miss 
Pearsall  Smith,  who  is  not  English,  but  American, 
plumbs  the  depths  more  thoroughly  :  "  Possessing 
no  money  in  her  own  right,  and  obliged  to  beg — too 
often  from  an  unwilling  father — for  all  she  gets,  a 
girl  of  character,  as  she  grows  into  maturity  and 
lives  on  as  a  woman  in  her  father's  house,  suffers 
from  a  sense  of  bitter  humiliation  that  no  one  who 
has  not  experienced  it  can  understand.  Many  young 
women,  under  these  circumstances,  would  gladly 
engage  in  any  honorable  labor  that  would  enable 
them  to  be  independent  and  to  own  themselves.  But 
this,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
Could  the  parents  of  these  daughters,  who  have 
never  thought  of  them  as  independent  beings,  but 
only  as  appendages  to  themselves,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  their  pleasures  and  waiting 
upon  their  fancies — could  they  for  one  single  moment 
get  a  glimpse  into  the  hearts  of  their  quiet,  uncom- 
plaining daughters,  they  would  be  astonished  and 
perhaps  horrified.  '  What  can  our  daughters  want 
more  than  they  have  now?"  they  would  ask;  'they 
have  agood  home,  and  every  comfort,  and  the  society 
of  their  parents'  friends  ;  perhaps  a  carriage  to  drive 
in  and  horses  to  ride.  What  more  can  they  possibly 
desire?'  To  such  parents  I  would  reply:  'Your 
daughter  wants  herself.' " 


Here  are  some  of  the  conceits  employed  in  the 
Easter  cotillions  in  Paris  :  The  most  ingenious  is  the 
smiling  and  frowning  cotillion.  The  dancers  all 
cover  their  faces  with  their  hands,  and  smile  or  frown 
as  they  fancy.  At  a  signal  the  hands  fall,  and  each 
frowning  man  chooses  a  smiling  maid,  or  vice  versa. 


for  a  partner.  In  the  bracelet  cotillion,  the  dancers 
are  blindfolded,  and  on  each  a  bracelet  is  clasped. 
When  the  handkerchiefs  are  taken  off,  those  wearing 
the  same  bauble  dance  together.  Or  croquet-balls, 
ninepins,  and  bowls  are  thrown  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  general  scramble  for 
these  is  one  of  the  interesting  features.  Those  se- 
curing the  same  numbers  are  partners.  In  the  but- 
terfly chase,  the  ladies  flutter  brightly  tinted  butter- 
flies. The  men  rush  on  these  with  nets,  and  each 
may  waltz  with  her  whose  butterfly  he  captures.  A 
novelty  among  favors  are  pierced  hearts.  These  are 
distributed  and  then  weighed.  Those  whose  weight 
is  identical  determine  the  partners. 

A  fad  of  recent  birth  among  members  of  New 
York  society  is  to  personate  mythological  nymphs 
and  goddesses  in  their  photographs.  A  writer  in  the 
Times  declares  that  this  is  done  with  great  success 
by  many  fair  women  whose  forms  and  faces  would 
not  discredit  the  originals.  Of  course  such  pictures 
are  not  for  general  distribution,  but  form  a  most  in- 
teresting collection,  as  the  dress,  pose,  and  even  ex- 
pression of  the  original  conceptions  are  often  copied 
with  wonderful  fidelity.  The  effect  of  wind-blown 
hair  and  drapery,  usually  a  feature  of  these  photo- 
graphs, is  produced  by  means  of  a  powerful  electric 
faa,  near  the  subject,  in  operation. 


The  clothes  a  well-dressed  man  needs  in  the  sum- 
mer are  practically  the  same  in  kind  that  he  wears  in 
the  winter,  except  that  they  are  adapted  in  texture  to 
the  different  seasons.  The  average  man,  of  course, 
finds  very  much  less  occasion  for  full  dress  in  the 
summer,  and  for  that  reason  the  frock-coat  and  the 
dress-suit  are  never  matters  of  much  concern  during 
the  summer  months.  At  Newport,  last  summer,  a 
style  was  adopted  which  is  (says  the  Sun)  as  contra- 
dictory in  its  nature  as  anything  of  the  kind  could 
well  be — men  appeared  at  the  Casino  in  the  early 
afternoon  wearing  white  duck  trousers,  black  frock- 
coat,  and  a  straw  hat.  The  innovation  was  startling, 
but  the  costume,  as  much  opposed  as  it  was  to  our 
conventional  ideas  of  things,  became  popular  before 
the  season  was  over.  It  claims  an  established  En- 
glish precedent,  and  will  no  doubt  be  revived  with 
even  greater  vogue  during  the  coming  summer. 
The  dress-suit,  men  find  very  little  use  for  during 
the  summer.  There  are  few  occasions  when  a  din- 
ner-coat is  not  full  enough  dress.  It  can  be  worn, 
moreover,  with  a  straw  hat.  These  dinner-jackets 
are  distinctly  informal,  and  adapted  only  for  gather- 
ings of  men,  but  the  laxity  of  summer  manners  is 
such  that  one  often  sees  men  who  are  careful  in 
such  matters  wearing  dinner-ccats  when  they  are 
accompanied  by  women.  The  clothes  of  interest 
to  most  men  in  summer  are  the  suits  which  they 
buy  for  every-day  use.  We  have  a  style  of  summer 
dressing  in  America  which  is  distinctly  our  own.  The 
neglige"  shirts,  the  light-colored  shoes,  the  straw  hats, 
are  outgrowths  of  American  life  and  planning. 
While  these  incidentals  of  summer  dressing  origi- 
nated with  us,  we  look  to  England  for  our  style  in 
cloths  and  cuts.  An  Englishman  who  aims  to  be 
well  dressed  wears  in  the  country  only  the  suits 
which  we  know  as  "  sacks,"  or  cutaway  suits,  but  we 
take  our  ideas  of  patterns  and  styles  from  them. 
American  customers  of  English  tailors  have  already 
received  the  usual  bunches  of  cloths  which  show 
patterns  that  will  be  worn  this  summer  by  the  right 
sort  of  people  over  there.  These  goods  are  practi- 
cally all  checked  this  year,  and  the  majority  are 
dark  in  color.  One  rarely  sees  in  England  the  very 
light  suits  which  we  wear  here.  Nothing  in  Amer- 
ican summer  fashions  has  changed  so  much  as  the 
flannels  for  out-of-door  wear.  Seven  years  ago,  the 
flashiest  "  blazer  "  was  not  too  striking.  When  the 
blazer  dropped  out  of  favor,  after  two  brilliant 
seasons,  whole  suits  of  flannels,  with  pale-colored 
checks  and  stripes,  came  into  vogue  ;  they  have,  in 
turn,  passed  away,  and  a  most  sensible  fashion  has 
taken  their  place.  The  flannels  now  are  usually  in 
pale  brown  and  gray  checks,  of  a  cooler  material 
than  the  old  suits  were  made,  and  far  more  durable 
in  the  matter  of  wear.  They  require  as  much  skill 
in  the  making  as  an  ordinary  suit,  and  cost  almost  as 
much. 
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MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 
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and  taste  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  beautiful  specie 
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Trade-Mark. 

C.  £>o,-Jii;:ger  &  Sons, 
-V<tl'  York. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

160G  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 
MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 


MISS    BOLTE'S    SCHOOL, 

2127  Jackson  and  242S  Buchanan  Sta. 

Board,  English,  French.  German,  Music,  Dancing,  S35 
per  month.     Boys  taken  in  Primary  and  Kindergarten. 
Coach  calls. 

PHILIP    KKALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

735a    ET.T.IS    STKEET. 

Best  of  references.    Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


MISS   MOORE'S  SELECT  SCHOOL, 

515  Haight  Street. 

French  Taught  in  all  grades  without  extra  charge.     A 
limited  number  of  boarders  accommodated. 


TRAVEL  AND  STUDY, 

A  lady  who  speaks  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
fluently,  and  has  had  much  experience  as  a  tourist 
guide  in  Europe,  will  take  a  party— ladies  or  families — 
abroad.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney 
300  Post  Street.  S.  F. 

DBTN  MAWE  COLLEGE,  ERYX  MAWR, 
-*-•  Pa.  10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A  College  tor 
Women.  The  Program,  stating  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  of  study  for  the  academic  year,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

BECKER 


BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
NewYork 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CAUL  AND  SEE  THEM. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 
26,  28,  30  O'Farrell  St. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

**  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame."— Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  muk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 


WIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ei  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— AXE  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.    28J4-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces  te 

15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORM/WON  ABOUT 


Hg 


Addr?=3  a  lettor  or  postal  card  to 
THE  PRESS  CLAI7IS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,      -     ■     Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.Box  463.    WASH  IIS  GTON.D.C. 

FESSIOXS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also, for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  In  the  line  of 
onty  In  the  reenlar  Army  or  Kaw  wince  '.he-  war. 
Survivors  of  the  Indian  wars  of  1832 
their -widows,  now  entitled.  Olda^    - 
a  specialty.     Thousands   entitled  to  fc: 
Bend  for  new  laws.   No  Charge  lor 
raiHdJ  successful. 
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April  9,   1894, 


SOCIETY. 

The  Wilson-Masten  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Rosa  Masten,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  N.  K.  Masten.  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Wilson, 
son  of  the  late  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  took  place  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father, 
2218  Clay  Street.  Pink  roses,  peach  and  apple- 
blossoms,  and  ferns  and  palms  were  used  extensively 
and  with  much  taste  in  decorating  the  rooms,  where 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  of  Grace  Church,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  bridal  cortege,  as  it  entered  the  parlors,  was 
headed  by  two  little  flower -bearers,  the  Misses 
Margaret  and  Helen  Wilson,  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Russell  J.  Wilson,  who  wore  gowns  of  white  silk  and 
carried  Parma  violets.  They  untied  the  white-satin 
ribbons  at  the  entrance.  Then  came  another  little 
flower-girl,  Miss  Isabel  Kendall,  who  was  gowned 
in  pink  silk  and  carried  violets.  Following  her  were 
the  four  bridesmaids— Miss  Alice  Masten,  in  pink 
satin  ;  Miss  Bessie  Wall,  in  yellow  satin  ;  Miss 
Jennie  Masten,  in  pink  satin  ;  and  Miss  Susie 
Russell,  in  white  satin.  Then  came  Miss  Louise 
Wall,  the  maid  of  honor,  who  was  attired  in  lavender- 
hued  faille  Francaise.  Last  of  all  was  the  bride, 
escorted  by  her  father.  They  were  met  by  the 
groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr.  Harry  Durbrow.  The 
bride's  robe  is  described  as  follows  : 

It  was  of  lustrous  white  satin,  made  with  a  long  court 
train  and  trimmed  elaborately  with  old  point  de  Venise  lace. 
From  her  coiffure  depended  a  veil  of  white  tulle  that  fell 
gracefully  to  the  end  of  the  court  train.  A  sunburst  of  dia- 
monds gleamed  in  her  hair,  and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of 
Bride  roses. 

After  the  ceremony  congratulations  were  extended 
to  the  newly  wedded  couple,  and  then  a  delicious 
supper  was  served  under  Ludwig's  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra  played 
concert  selections  and  also  for  dancing  after  supper. 
The  presents  were  numerous  and  of  unusual  ele- 
gance. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  left  on  Wednesday  to 
make  a  fortnight's  tour  of  Southern  California. 
When  they  return  they  will  reside  at  2218  Clay 
Street,  and  will  receive  on  the  second  and  third 
Fridays  of  each  month. 

♦■ 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  held  their 
final  meeting  of  this  season  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on 
Friday  evening.  There  were  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  and  guests  present,  and 
there  was  an  elegant  display  of  beautiful  gowns. 
The  hall,  with  its  canvassed  floor,  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  draperies  of  colored  cloth,  hanging 
baskets  of  ferns,  Japanese  lanterns,  and  parasols, 
which  made  the  scene  bright  and  attractive.  The 
stage  was  occupied  by  Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra 
amid  a  setting  of  tropical  plants. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  before  the  ball  was  well 
under  way,  and  a  series  of  regular  dances  were  en- 
joyed until  midnight,  when  an  elaborate  supper  was 
served  in  the  spacious  dining-hall  under  Ludwig's 
direction.  After  supper  an  impromptu  cotillion  was 
started,  and  a  few  figures  were  danced  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway.  Some 
pretty  effects  were  produced  by  the  use  of  colored 
calcium  lights.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  the  affair 
came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Greenway  was  the  recipient  of 
many  congratulations  for  his  successful  management 
of  the  club.  Among  the  invited  guests  present 
were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Prince  and  Princess  Hatz- 
feldt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  Miss  Edith  Coxhead, 
Miss  Katherine  Stone,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Crocker,  Mr.  R.  C.  Z.  Roby.  Mr.  J.  G.  Oxnard,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Bull.  Mr.  \V.  Sorcbon,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
all  of  New  York  ;  Baron  Uechtritz.  of  Germany;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Sanborn, of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Churchill,  of  Napa  ;  Miss  Mulligan,  of  Chicago  ; 
Mr.  Tara  McGrew,  of  Honolulu ;  Mr.  J,  D.  Sherwood,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Miss  Guthrie  and  Miss  Mary  Guthrie,  of 
England  ;  and  ML>s  Emma  Butler,  of  this  city. 

The  Huntington  Dinner- Party. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party to  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  his  residence  on 
California  Street  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
28th.  The  appointments  were  perfect  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  the  evening  was  passed  in  a  most  pleas- 
ant manner.     Mr.  Huntington's  guests  comprised  : 

Mr.  E.  L.  Caxthill,  Mr.  William  H.  Mills,  Mr.  W.  W. 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Montague,  Mr.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mr. 
D  O  Mills,  General  T.  H.  Hubbard,  Mr.  H.  M.  J.  Mc- 
Michael,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Mr.  Alban  B.  Butler,  Mr. 
A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  Sidney  M.  Smith, 
Mr.  George  W.  McNear,  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  Mr.  William 
Alvord,  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  Oliver  Eldridge,  Mr. 
George  Loomis,  Mr.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Prince  Hatzfeldt, 
General  W.  H.  Dimond,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington. 


The  Scott  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  last  Wednesday  evening,  in 
honor  of  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
is  en  route  to  Honolulu.  An  elaborate  menu  was 
served,  and  several  hours  were  eojoyably  passed  at 
the  festal  board.     Mr.  Scott's  guests  were  : 

Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  Judge  W.  W. 
Morrow,  Mr.  Frank  McCoppin,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Alexander  Center,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bishop,  Mr.  E.  W 
Hopkins,  Mr.  W.  S.  Wood,  Mr.  E.J.  de  Pue,  Mr.  A 
Cheesbrough,  Chief- Engineer  Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu, 
tenant  Sidney  A.  Staunton,  U.  S.  N.,  General  W.  H 
Dimond,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hart,  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  J 
B.  Crockett,  Mr.  R.  B.  Forman,  Professor  E.  S.  Holden; 
Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Eells. 


The  Younger  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  recently  at  her  residence  on  California  Street. 
The  luncheon  was  served  in  the  ball-room,  which 
was  ornamented  with  calla  lilies  and  ferns.  After 
partaking  of  a  delicious  menu,  the  ladies  enjoyed 
several  vocal  and  instrumental  selections.  Those 
present  were  : 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger,  Mrs.  William  H.  Brown,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Mills,  Mrs.  Horace  Wilson,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cutter,  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mrs. 
Cluness,  Mrs.  Lansing,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  and  Mrs. 
Gibbons.  _ 

An  Evening  With  the  Muses. 

An  entertainment  of  artistic  merit  and  novelty, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Solly  Walter,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Helping  Hand  Kindergarten,  will  be 
given  in  Golden  Gate  Hall,  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  April  13th  and  14th,  to  be  followed  by 
dancing.  The  best  local  talent  will  aid  in  the  char- 
itable enterprise,  and  many  of  our  society  young 
people  are  assisting. 

The  Helping  Hand  Society  trusts  that  its  many 
friends  and  patrons  will  remember  it  in  this,  its  time 
of  great  need.    Its  patronesses  are : 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Charles  Lux,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Pope,  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mrs.  John 
Spruance,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Story,  Mrs.  W.  Greenebaum, 
Mrs.  PhcebeA.  Hearst,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Folger,  Miss  Harriet 
Cooper,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss  Virginia  Fitch,  and  Miss 
Mary  Wygant. 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 

My  Fair  Friends. 

(carefully  selected.) 

I  have  a  friend — a  beauteous  friend, 

Sweet  as  the  flowers  in  May  ; 
I  love  to  stare  at  her  dark  hair 

And  eyes  of  honest  gray. 
Spellbound,  I  blink  and  can  not  think 
Of  anything  to  say. 

I  have  a  friend — a  cultured  friend, 
Who  fathoms  Browning's  mode, 

To  whom  I  sing  my  newest  thing 
In  vitlanelle  or  ode, 

Who  likes  my  prints  and  mezzotints, 
My  quartos  and  my  Spode. 

I  have  a  friend — a  waltzing  friend, 

With  figure  trim  and  neat, 
Whom  by  some  chance  from  dance  to  dance 

I  never  seem  to  meet ; 
Yet  at  a  ball,  before  them  all, 

She  has  me  at  her  feet. 

I  have  a  friend — a  tennis  friend ; 

We  challenge  all  who  come ; 
Her  forehand  smash  is  full  of  dash, 

She  makes  the  service  hum ; 
Her  strokes  divine,  down  the  side  line. 

Leave  me  amazed  and  dumb. 

Stormed  with  such  various  charms,  my  heart 

Is  sore  beset  to  choose ; 
If  one  but  smile,  It  throbs  awhile ; 

The  voice  of  one  subdues ; 
To  one  it  jumps  in  dancing-pumps. 

To  one  in  tennis-shoes. 

Each  in  her  element,  I  fear, 

Will  ever  me  enthrall 
While  I  love  books  and  comely  looks, 

The  tournament  and  ball ; 
For  such  a  man  the  only  plan 

Is  to  adore  them  all. — ExcJiange. 


To  Sylvia— Nervously. 

[Flirtation  is,  it  appears,  so  largely  on  the  increase,  that, 
according  to  rumor,  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  ap- 
proached on  the  subject,  and  has  consented  to  introduce 
next  session  a  Chaperons'  Liability  Bill.] 

Sylvia,  in  accents  of  distress. 

Your  playmate,  through  the  public  press, 

Thus  feelingly  protests 
Against  what  seems  an  effort  clear, 
Of  Pailiament,  to  interfere 

With  vested  interests. 

For  wc  have  waltzed  till  morning  light, 
Or  wandered  when  the  summer  night 

Its  own  enchantment  lends, 
In  gardens  underneath  the  stars, 
And  still,  unwounded,  jest  at  scars, 

And  are  the  best  of  friends. 

Yes  :  wc  have  walked  and  talked  and  chaffed. 
And  at  the  little  god  have  laughed, 

Nor  stumbled  in  his  toils  ; 
Greeting,  with  smiles,  the  rage  intense 
With  which  lie  watches  those  who  fence 

With  buttons  on  the  foils. 


But  new  spectators  now,  in  fact, 
Will  watch  what  is  a  lawless  act. 

And,  coming-unawares, 
Will  with  a  comprehensive  glance. 
When  we  are  sitting  out  a  dance, 
Arrest  us  ou  the  stairs. 

Oh  \  come  with  me,  in  Friendship's  name. 
And  represent  to  such  as  frame 

This  novelty  in  laws, 
That  there  must  surely  added  be, 
In  justice  unto  you  and  me. 

Some  Compensation  clause. 

Yet  stay  ! — the  thought  relief  affords — 
Perhaps  it  may  not  pass  the  Lords  ; 

Or,  if  it  does,  no  doubt 
Some  gallant  speaker  on  the  Bill, 
In  deference  to  our  wishes,  will 

Suggest  Contracting  out. 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 

Till  Ethel  Came. 
Till  Ethel  came  I  thought  the  ball 

Extremely  dull— the  maidens  all 
Most  plain — the  men  a  dismal  lot 
Of  bores — the  rooms  extremely  hot. 
I  wondered  why  I  danced  this  fall. 

I  thought  the  orchestra  too  small ; 
I  felt  the  draught  blow  through  the  hall ; 
I  swore  I'd  go — then  swore  I'd  not — 
Till  Ethel  came. 

A  wondrous  change  did  then  befall ; 
The  music  Strauss  might  well  extol ; 
The  surface  suited  to  a  dot ; 
Then  stairs  were  cool  when  rooms  were  hot, 
I  think  I'd  not  been  feeling  well 
Till  Ethel  came  ! 

—Jeannette  Saverel  in  Life. 

Development. 

Yes,  people  change :  we  did,  you  know  ; 

Last  August,  just  a  year  ago, 
You  wore  red  poppies  in  your  hair 
That  night  at  Brown's ;  I  called  you  fair. 

And  you  were  pleased  I  thought  you  so. 

The  music,  throbbing  soft  and  low, 
Seemed  filled  with  joy — or  was  it  woe  ? 
I  could  not  tell,  for  you  were  there — 
Yes,  people  change. 

To-night  your  gown's  like  drifted  snow ; 
The  wedding-march  peals  softly,  slow; 
For  Tom  a  bridal  wreath  you  wear, 
And  I — some  way  I  do  not  care. 
I  should  have  cared  a  year  ago — 
Yes,  people  change. 
— Helen  Nicolay  in  tJte  April  Century. 

Fin  de  Siecle. 
Oh,  this  is  an  end-of-the-century  tale, 

Of  the  calm,  analytical  passion, 
Of  a  man  and  a  maiden  who  walked  into  love 

Iu  the  end-of-the-century  fashion. 

Now  perhaps  you  suppose  that  he  read  in  her  eyes 
The  sweet  message  that  made  him  grow  bolder ; 

Not  at  all  1    'Twas  expressed  in  the  bend  of  her  back, 
And  disclosed  in  the  set  of  her  shoulder. 

They  talked  about  art,  and  religion,  and  cults, 

In  a  way  condescending  and  airy  ; 
They  gave  Mr.  Kipling  their  qualified  praise. 

And  expressed  their  approval  of  Barrie. 

And  when,  on  occasion,  they  talked  of  their  love, 

They  analyzed  all  their  sensations, 
Dissecting  poor  love  very  neatly,  because 

They  wanted  to  make  observations. 

But  the  end  !  were  they  wed  in  the  usual  way? 

Did  fate  their  lives  cruelly  sever? 
Oh,  this  is  ah  end-of-the-century  tale, 

And  has  no  sort  of  ending  whatever. 

— Hilda  Johnson  in  X'o£uc. 


The  Best  Quality  Visiting  Cards  from 
1  your  plate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


The  Brother  Racket. 
SCENE   FROM   ANY  MODERN  MELODRAMA. 

Arabella  [the  heroine] — No,  Lionel  Montmor- 
ency, I  can  never  be  yours.  I  have  plighted  my 
troth  to  Chester  Carringford  ;  but  I  will  be  a  sister 
to  you. 

Lionel  Montmorency  [the  villain]  — Then  I 
can  claim  a  brother's  privileges.    [Kisses  her.] 

Enter  Chester  Carringford  [the  hero]  — 
Heavens  1     What  is  this  I  see  ? 

[Draws  pistol ;  exit  Lionel  Montmorency.] 

Arabella — Is  it  wrong  for  a  brother  to  kiss  a 
sister  ? 

Chester  [weeping]— Forgive  me,  Arabella,  if  1 
have  wronged  you.  [Embraces  her;  orchestra  plays 
"After  the  Ball"  softly  while  curtain  falls.]— Puck. 


Mrs.  H.  Guptil,  a  dressmaker,  was  a  witness  in  a 
case  on  trial  at  Grand  Rapids  several  days  ago,  and 
refused  to  go  on  with  her  testimony  until  one  of  the 
lawyers  removed  the  gum  he  was  chewing. 


"Our  Society"  Bine  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Krittko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


-Callustro  outshines  the  Sunshine. 


225   Tdx^^i^u, 


OUR  CLOAK  DEPARTMENT 

—  IS  THE  — 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  in  the  city,  and 
comprises  the  SWELLEST  STYLES, 

made  of  the  Finest  Material 
and  Perfect  Fitting. 

—  OUK  ASSORTMENT  OF — 

New  and  Stylish  Jackets 
and  Capes 

CAN  NOT  BE  FOUND  EI.SEWHERE. 


FRATINGER  &  CO, 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Cloak  and  Suit  House 

105    KEARNY   STREET. 


100 


STJPERFIXE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 


Unexcelled  in  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  in  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE    GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  tbe  Most   Elegant   Dining   Apartment  for 
Men  In  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate. 


$50,000 

KTTED 

ON  IMPROVED  COUNTRY  PROPERTIES. 

Gilt-edge  Securities. 

L£  ROY  G.  HARVEY  &  CO.,  Agents. 
518  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

Those  Soft,  Rough-Finished  Cloths 

ARE  WORN  NOW  BY  GENTLEMEN. 
YOC    CAN    SEE   A   LARGE   ASSORTMENT 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

AGENTSSlOadayathome 

bcIUdr    LIGUTSl.NO   rUTER 
and  plating  Jcwelrr,  Walshes, 

Tnlik  ware,  Bicycle*,  etc.  Plait* 
Iiul-.i  jewelry  good  as  new,  and 
on  all  kiods  of  metal  with  gold, 
»llvcror  nickel.  No  -  xpt  ri  l;v, 
A  nyoric  can  plate  the  flnt  effort. 
Oooda  nt-id  platlnp  at  every 
bouse.  Outfits  complete.  Differ* 
rut  lUea,  nil  warrantecl.Wliole- 
u!o  to  agent*  $5  np.  Big  pro- 
1  n-llcr.  Circular*  free, 
H.  F.  Delno&Co.  Dept.  No.  6,  Columbus. O. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Hanchett  Rutherford  to  Mr.  George  Crocker. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Daisy  D.  Dresbach  and  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fuller  was  quietly  celebrated  on  Wednes- 
day, March  28th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dresbach.  Rev. 
Robert  Mackenzie  officiated  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
relatives  and  friends. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry  and  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry  gave  a  dinner-party  on  Friday  at 
their  residence  on  O'Farrell  Street,  after  which  the 
party  attended  the  assembly.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Belle  Dona- 
hue, Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Sprague. 

Mr.  P.  Grant,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
University  Club  on  Friday  evening  to  several  of  his 
friends,  after  which  the  entire  party  attended  the 
assembly  of  the  Friday  Night  Club.  Mrs.  Moses 
Hopkins  and  Miss  May  Hoffman  also  gave  dinners 
at  their  respective  residences,  and  their  guests  ac- 
companied them  to  the  ball. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  gave  an  enjoyable  dinner- 
party last  Tuesday  at  her  residence  on  Sutter  Street, 
and  hospitably  entertained  eleven  of  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  gave  an\  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence,  1800  Broadway, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Sanborn,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  H.Jewett  gave  a  pleasant  matinee  tea 
last  Saturday,  at  her  residence  on  Bush  Street,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catherwood,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  prolonged  Eastern  trip. 

The  second  Rugby  foot-ball  match  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic  and  Children's  Hospital  charity  cup 
will  be  played  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  Central 
Park.  The  contestants  will  be  the  British  Foot-ball 
Club,  of  Bakersfield,  and  the  Nomads,  of  this  city. 
An  interesting  game  is  expected.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission will  be  fifty  cents. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Whist  Club 
will  meet  this  evening  at  their  rooms.  It  will  be 
an  "  Evening  with  Cavendish,"  and  Miss  Kate  I. 
Wheelock  will  preside. 


J 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Eeth  Sperry  will 
leave  here  late  in  April  for  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe, 
where  they  will  travel  for  a  few  months. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  returned  from  Del  Monte  early  in  the 
week  after  a  brief  visit  there. 

Prince  Poniatowski  visited  Del  Monte  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  will 
pass  the  summer  at  the  Balfour  villa,  in  Menlo  Park,  which 
they  have  leased  for  the  season. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  left  last  Wednes- 
day to  occupy  their  villa.  "Craig  Hazel,"  at  Sausalito, 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  has  gone  to  New  York  city 
on  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr..  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  where 
he  will  reside  permanently. 

Mr.  William  Gerstle  will  leave  to-day  for  Sitka,  and, 
after  making  a  tour  of  the  surrounding  country,  he  will  go 
to  Unalaska  and  Unga.     He  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  will  pass  the  summer  at  San  Raiael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  are  making  a  tour  of  Southern 
California. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  and  Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin 
and  family,  who  are  now  in  Paris,  are  expected  here  late  in 
June,  and  will  then  occupy  their  cottages  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  will  leave  next  Wednesday  for 
Unga,  Alaska.  Mr.  Neumann  will  remain  there  until  next 
September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Mrs.  Hunter  are  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  their  ranch  near  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Roger  Jones  and  Miss  Katherine  Lee  Jones  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  the  East  after  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson  and  Miss  Davidson  will 
pass  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Freese  will  be  in  Sausalito  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Henshaw  have  gone  East 
and  will  be  away  about  five  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Alfred  Ford  will  pass  the  summer  at 
San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly,  Miss  Daisy  Casserly.  and  Mr.  J. 
B.  Casserly  have  leased  the  Marks  villa  at  Menlo  Park  for 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  n£t  Crocker,  are  ex- 
pected here  from  New  York  in  about  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Miss  Susie  Blanding, 
and  Mr.  Tevis  Blanding  will  pass  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd  has  gone  to  Sausalito  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Louis  Hirsch,  n4e  Weil,  will  receive  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  each  month  at  her  residence,  2831  Pine  Street, 
corner  of  Baker  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruvter  are  occupying  a  cottage 
at  Sausalito,  where  they  wfll  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  have  gone  to  Florida  on 
a  short  visit.  When  they  return  they  will  pass  the  season 
at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  George  T.  Folsom,  who  was  severely  injured  in  a 
cable-car  accident  some  time  ago,  is  rapidly  improving  in 
health. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  Garber  will  be  at  San 
Rafael  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  nee  Ashe,  were  in  Rome, 
Italy,  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  the  Misses  Hellman 
have  decided  to  pass  the  summer  months  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Fisher  have  leased  "Shamrock 
Lodge  "  at  Belvedere  for  the  season. 

Miss  Throckmorton  will  leave  on  May  1st  to  pass  the 
summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Belle  Donahue  and  Miss  Romie  Walla,-*-  returned 
home  last  Sunday  after  a  prolonged  visit  to  China,  Japan, 
and  India. 

Mr.  Charles  K..  Mcintosh  has  gone  to  Sausalito,  where 
he  will  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs  will  pass  the  summer  at 
the  Tubbs's  villa,  near  Calistoga. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Heitschu,  of  Portland,  Or.,  is  visiting  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutard  at  her  residence,  1920  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Phccbe  A.  Hearst  is  occupying  her  residence  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland  and  Mr.  Hugo  Toland  will  pass 
the  summer  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Samuel   H.  Eoardman  has  returned  from  New  York. 
Miss  Virginia  Fair  passed  the   Easter  holidays  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  d  as  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Brice. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  will  leave  to-day  for  Boston,  to  meet 
her  daughter,   who  has  completed  her    education    there. 


They  will  return  here  early  in  June,  and  will  pass  the  sea- 
son at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Woohvorth  and  Miss  Woolworth  will  not  go 
to  Del  Monte  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  will  re- 
main there  several  weeks.  They  will  be  in  San  Rafael  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa  and  family  will  leave  Piedmont  on  July 
1st  to  pass  a  month  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  and  family  will  leave 
here  on  June  1st  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Poindexter,  nee  Mosgrove,  of 
Los  Angeles,  are  visiting  Mr.  F.  H.  Poindexter  at  his  resi- 
dence, 1719  Chapin  Street,  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.ScholIe  and  family  wfll  go  to  Del 
Monie  on  June  1st  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  pass  the  month  of  June  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  E.  J.de  Santa  Marina  will  go  to  Del  Monte  on 
May  iSth  to  remain  during  the  season. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Gorham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gorham,  Miss 
Bessie  Gorbam,  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  the  Misses  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Winfred  Lester  returned  to  Santa  Barbara  last 
Thursday.  Miss  Alice  Hobart  accompanied  them,  and 
will  be  away  a  couple  of  weeks 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Major-General  and  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  TJ.  S.  A., 
Miss  Cecilia  Miles,  Master  Sherman  Miles,  Miss  Sherman, 
daughter  of  Senator  John  Sherman,  Captain  Francis 
Michler.  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Marion  P. 
Maus,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  are  en  route  here  from 
Chicago  to  visit  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Major-General  John  A.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.,  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Army,  his  son,  Lieutenant  Richmond 
McA.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  Mr. 
R.  T.  Lincoln,  Mr.  D.  W.  Doane.  Mr.  John  de  Koven, 
Mr.  P.  L.  Yoe,  and  Mr.  William  L.  Elliott  have  arrived 
here  from  New  York  to  visit  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  F.  Flagler,  Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  wfll 
pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Admiral  J.  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  accompanied  by  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  and  Lieutenant  S.  A. 
Staunton,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  last  Monday,  en  route  to  Honolulu  "where  the  ad- 
miral is  to  act  as  the  representative  of  President  Cleveland 
in  some  public  matter." 

Lieutenant  Harvey  C.  Carbaugb,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  been  acting  as  judge  advocate  since  1S90,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  Ms  rejoined  his  batten'  at  Alcatraz 
Island.  Next  August  he  wfll  go  to  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  to 
take  a  course  at  the  Artillery  School.  He  is  hard  at  work 
on  his  proposed  book,  soon  to  be  issued,  on  military  law. 

Lieutenant  Edmund  Molyneux  Blake,  Fifth  Artillery-, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Brent,  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Joseph  Pearson  Farley,  TJ-  S.  A.,  were  united  in 
marriage  on  March  28th,  at  Bridesburg,  a  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs.  John  Stafford,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Stafford,  Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs  at  their  residence  on  Post  Street. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  E.  K.  Benham,  U.  S.  N„  will  be  re- 
tired from  active  service  next  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  A.,  have  re- 
turned from  Coronado,  and  are  visiting  Judge  and  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Morrow  at  San  Rafael. 

Lieutenant  Commander  William  A.  Morgan,  U.  S.  N., 
has  assumed  command  of  the  Alert  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Bentley  Mott,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
from  a  two  months'  trip  to  Europe,  and  resumed  his  duties 
as  tactical  officer  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.' 

Captain  James  Parker,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

Mrs.  Clermont  L.  Best  has  joined  her  husband,  Lieu- 
tenant C.  L.  Best,  TJ.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
after  a  prolonged  and  pleasant  visit  to  relatives  here. 

Captain  Ogden  Rafferty,  assistant-surgeon.  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence,  with  permission 
to  apply  for  an  extension  until  May  20th. 


v         THE    MIDWINTER    FAIR. 

According  to  the  financial  statement  submitted  to 
the  Committee  of  Fifty  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  California  Midwinter  Exposition,  the  fair  is 
not  only  holding  its  own  financially,  but  making 
money.  The  running  expenses  appear  to  amount  to 
about  52.500  a  day  and  the  revenues  to  $4,000,  leav- 
ing a  daily  profit  of  $1,500  with  which  to  pay  off  the 
deficit  of  about  $t25,ooo. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  during  the  past 
ten  weeks  has  passed  well  beyond  the  nine  hundred 
thousand  mark,  and  it  is  growing  steadily  at  the  rate 
of  about  ten  thousand  a  day,  with  occasional  tre- 
mendous spurts,  as  on  "  Chronicle  Day,"  when  the 
turnstiles  registered  more  than  ninety-one  thousand 
admittances.  Of  course,  many  of  those  registered 
by  the  turnstiles  are  officials,  concessionaires,  em- 
ployees, and  others  admitted  free,  some  of  whom 
pass  in  and  out  several  times  a  day.  But,  though 
exact  figures  are  not  obtainable,  a  moderate  esti- 
mate puts  the  paying  patrons  of  the  fair  at  more 
than  half  a  million  in  this  first  ten  weeks. 

This  is  a  better  showing  than  was  made  in  the 
earlier  weeks  of  the  exposition,  and  indicates  not 
merely  an  unflagging  but  a  growing  interest  among 
all  classes  of  citizens.  There  are,  too,  many  visitors 
attracted  to  the  city  from  various  interior  and  East- 
ern points,  for  the  city  hotels  are  unusually  crowded 
for  this  time  of  year. 

And  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  an 
increased  attendance.  Not  sufficient  time  has  passed 
for  the  novelty  of  the  exhibition  to  wear  off,  and  new 
features  are  constantly  being  added  and  more  com- 
plete arrangements  being  made  for  the  comfort  of 
visitors.  Three  bands — the  Vienna  Prater,  Sousa's, 
and  the  Exposition  Band — give  concerts  every  day  ; 
the  electric  tower  and  fountain  play  almost  every 
evening ;  there  are  frequent  displays  of  fire-works  ; 
the  restaurants  are  aow  in  running  order  to  accom- 
modate their  patrons  with  very  fair  meals  ;  and  the 
exhibits  and  side-shows  are  a  never-failing  source  of 

pleasure. 

*    ♦ — • 

The  San  Francisco  Boys'  Club  will  receive  their 
friends  at  Buford  Kitchen-Garden  Hall,  928  Harri- 
son Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  nth.  There 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  various  forms  of  manual 
training,  carried  on  and  explained  by  the  boys,  and 
also  a  drill  by  the  brigade.  All  who  are  interested 
are  invited  to  attend.  The  hours  are  from  eight  till 
ten. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Massenet's  new  opera,  "  Werther,"  was  given  its 
first  American  representation  a  few  days  ago  in  Chi- 
cago by  the  Abbey-Grau  organization,  the  cast  being 
as  follows : 

Charlotte,  Mme.  Emma  Eames ;  Sophie,  Mme.  Sigrid 
Amoldson ;  Albert,  M.  Martapoura;  Le  Baflli,  Signor 
Carbone ;  Schmidt,  Signor  Guetary ;  Johann,  Signor  de 
Vaschetti  ;  Werther,  M.  Jean  de  Reszke\ 

The  first  production  of  "Werther"  took  place 
early  in  1892,  in  Vienna,  where  it  achieved  a  notable 
success,  as  it  did  later  in  Paris.  In  Chicago,  how- 
ever, it  was  deemed  rather  heavy.  The  story  follows 
Goethe's  "Sorrows  of  Werther"  closely,  and  there 
are  only  seven  r61es,  with  no  chorus — except  the  in- 
troduction of  a  choir  of  children  in  one  scene — but 
the  orchestral  effects  are  considered  very  full  and 
rich.  This  production,  by  the  way,  makes  very 
timely  the  sketch  of  Massenet  by  our  Paris  corre- 
spondent which  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Profesor  Zifferer's  pupils  gave  a  concert  recently 
at  Miss  Bolte's  School,  2127  Jackson  Street,  before 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  programme, 
which  was  an  interesting  one,  comprised  a  piano 
duet,  by  Diabelli,  played  by  Master  Leo  Caros  and 
Miss  Eva  Elfen  ;  a  recitation  by  Miss  Eva  Elfen  ; 
piano  solos  and  duets  by  Master  B.  E.  Dudley, 
Misses  Roden,  Miss  Emma  Brown,  Miss  Edythe 
Lewthwayte,  and  Miss  Stella  Tyler  ;  vocal  solos  by 
Miss  Ida  Decker  and  Miss  Bates  ;  and  a  recitation 
by  Miss  Lyda  Littlefield.  The  concert  was  an  artistic 
success,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  many 
auditors. 


Miss  Alyce  Gates,  a  young  lady  whose  family  have 
been  well  known  in  San  Francisco  for  many  years, 
recently  returned  to  this  city  after  a  long  course  of 
vocal  study  in  New  York.  When  she  left  here,  her 
voice  had  already  attracted  much  attention  by  its 
purity,  range,  and  richness.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  it  is  mellower  and  richer  than  it  was,  and  her 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  will  give  a 
concert,  to  take  place  at  the  Maple  Hall  in  the 
Palace  Hotel,  on  Monday,  April  gth,  at  a  quarter- 
past  eight  P.  M.  She  will  most  certainly  have  a  large 
and  fashionable  attendance. 

Mme.  Carletta  Bluetta,  a  dramatic  soprano  who 
has  just  returned  from  her  studies  in  Europe,  an- 
nounces a  concert  to  be  given  at  Metropolitan  Hall, 
Wednesday  evening,  April  25th. 

Mr.  Alfred  WflKie  will  give  a  concert  next  Thurs- 
day evening  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Mrs.  Waldo  Richards,  the  delineator  of  character 
and  dialect  sketches,  has  returned  to  the  city,  and 
will  make  her  re-appearance  at  Golden  Gate  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  April  9th,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mercantile  Library. 


Society  Assumes  the  Lead. 

The  continued  efforts  to  establish  a  name  for  cer- 
tain brands  of  champagne  which  have  outlived 
original  merit,  ana  obtain  for  them  a  foothold 
similar  to  that  which  Pommery  Sec  enjoys  among 
all  lovers  of  a  good  and  incomparable  wine,  reminds 
one  vividly  of  the  antique  coquettish  damsel  who  can 
not  grow  old  gracefully.  These  spasmodic  attempts 
are  like  puny  shadows  passing  before  the  sun, 
through  which  the  reputation  of  Pommery  Sec 
shines  all  the  brighter,  and  its  hold  upon  the  esteem 
of  the  aristocratic  and  refined  grows  stronger  and 
more  enduring  than  ever.  Pommery  Sec  is  the 
wine  of  princes  and  the  prince  of  wines,  and  the  high 
place  it  has  steadily  won  among  the  refined  and 
epicurean  of  this  country  is  a  good  sign  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  discrimination  of  the  best  things  in 
life.  The  verdict  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
wine-drinkers  of  Europe  has  received  the  amplest 
confirmation  from  the  aristocracy  of  this  country. 


There  are  many  "show"  houses  in  New  York 
— being  the  homes  of  the  rich — where  casual  stran- 
gers call  to  see  the"  furniture  and  decoration.  The 
servant  who  answers  the  bell  accepts  a  tip,  and  for 
such  consideration  shows  the  house  to  the  caller. 
The  tips  of  the  curious  are  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  servants  of  the  rich. 


At  church  the  deacon  raised  the  tune 
With  nasal  twang  first  low,  then  louder; 

At  home  his  good  wife  raised  the  cake 
With  some  of  Cleveland's  Baking  Powder: — 

Twas  vainly  hoped  his  tunes  he'd  make 
One  half  as  good  as  her  fine  cake. 


" Disfigured  For  Life" 

Is  the  despairin<rery  of 

thousands     afflicted 

with  unsightly  skin 

diseases. 
Do  you   realize   what 

this      disfiguration  , 

means    to   sensitive  ' 

souls? 
It  means  isolation,  se- 
clusion. 
It  is  a  bar  to  social  and 

business  success. 
Do  you   wonder   that 

despair  seizes  upon  these  sufferers  when 
Doctors  fail,  standard  remedies  fail. 
And  nostrums  prove  worse  than  useless  ? 
Skin  diseases  are  most  obstinate  to  cure. 
Ccticura  Remedies 
Have  earned  the  title  Skin  Specifics, 
Uecause  for  years  they  have  met  with  most 

remarkable"  success. 
There  are  cases  that  they  cannot  cure,  but 

thev  are  few  indeed. 
It  is  nolong-drawn-out  expensiveexperiment. 
2-\>p.  invested  in  a  cake  of  Cuticlra  Soap 
Will  prove  more  than  we  dare  claim. 
In  short  Cuttctjra  works  wonders, 
And  its  cures  are  simply  marvellous. 

Bold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  Cm' ;mu, 
50c;  Soap,25c;  Resolvent, SI.  PottekDkug 
XKJJ  Chejc.  Corp.,  Sole  Props..  Boston. 

ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

targe  Dining-Koom  for  Ladies. 
SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Sehlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Erauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 

DR.  J.  DENNIS  ARNOLD 

EYE,    EAR,    NOSE,   THROAT, 

—  HAS   REMOVED    TO  — 

530  SLITTER  STREET,  COR.  MASON 


LATEST  AND   BEST 


The  LOVELL    DIAMOND    BICYCLE 

Is  the  CORRECT  Mount  for  '94. 


SMITH'S    CASH    STORE,  Coast    Agents. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE  A>"D  MANUFACTURER  OF  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schillinger's  Patent  Side  TTalk  and  Garden 
'Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


MASTERPIECES 

—  FROM  THE  — 

ART  GALLERIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

In  portfolios  of  15  full-page  pictures  each,  issued  weekly. 
The  pictures  are  the  choice  works  of  the  greatest  artists. 
Part  Three  now  readv.     Postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.      GOLDEN  GATE  PUB.  CO., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


STUDY 

|_  A\A/   Correspondence 


Take  a  Course 

in  the 
SPRAGUE 


AT 


School  of  Law, 

(Incorporated. 


pirticuLiTS 

J.  Cotmer.  Jr..  Sec'y, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No.  33  Telephone  Bdq 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Coprrighte, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  without 
Charge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

(fyThls  Company  Is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  Influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  subscribers  against  unscrupulous 
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CONFESSIONS    OF    THREE    WOMEN. 

They  Pine  for  the  Approbation  of  Men. 

Scene.— Mrs.  Harding's  studio.    A  large,  pleas- 
ant room,   with    three  wide,   north  windows; 
enough  rugs  and  easy-chairs  to  make  it  comfort- 
able, and  sufficient  color  in   its  cushions  and 
hangings  to  warm   it  to  the  eye,  without  any 
prominent  effort  at  artistic  decoration.     MRS. 
Harding  is  standing  by  a  round-table  at  one 
side  of  the  room ,  fingering  her  watch,  and  wait- 
ing.    The  knocker  on  the  door  into  the  corridor 
sounds,  and  she  calls,  "  Come  in."    Mrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Mrs.  Egerton  enter. 
Mrs.  Egerton  —  We   met   at   the   front-door, 
Maria,  and  came  up  together.    Oh,  what  a  perfectly 
beautiful  light  in  this  room  1 

Mrs.  Armstrong— Yes,  and  isn't  a  studio  a  lovely 
place,  no  matter  whether  anybody  knows  how  to 
paint  or  not. 

[  The  ladies  aid  each  other  in  taking  off  their  wraps, 
and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  seem  prompted 
by  the  same  understanding,  and  take  off  their 
bonnets  and  gloves  as  well,  and  put  them  down 
on  a  distant  sofa.     They  then  seat  themselves  at 
the  table.      The    three   are   refined,  well-bred- 
looking  women,   under  forty.     They  are  well- 
dressed,  well-appointed,  and  agreeable -voiced ; 
no  one  of  them  is  without  personal  charm,  and 
Mrs.  Egerton,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  is 
strikingly  beautiful.     They  all  share,  too,  in  a 
certain   seriousness  of  demeanor,    and,  though 
old  friends,  they  seem  a  little  constrained  and 
anxious    as  they  confront  each   other.     Mrs. 
Harding  is  the  oldest  and  gravest  of  face,  and 
it  is  she  who  speaks  first.] 
Mrs.  Harding— I  am  going  to  run  over  the  talk 
we  had  the  other  day  which  led  up  to  our  meeting 
this  afternoon,  because  I  think  it  will  lead  us  more 
easily    into    what  we  want  to  discuss.    We  were 
speaking  of  Alice  Fitzpatrick's  elopement  with  her 
husband's  secretary,  and  you  said,  Eleanor,  thatshe 
was  the  last  woman  you  would  have  thought  likely  to 
do  such  a  thing,  she  always  seemed  so  reserved  and 
thinking  of  serious  things  ;  and  I  said  that  we  should 
all  be  very  much  astonished,  probably,  if  we  knew 
what  our  neighbors  were  really  thinking  about ;  and 
then  I  broached  an  idea  which  I've  often  had— that 
it  would  be  interesting  for  two  or  three  friends  to 
meet    and  tell   each    other    honestly    their    inmost 
thoughts  and  guiding  impulses.    Molly  took  it  up, 
and  we  agreed  to  meet  to-day  and  confess  the  abso- 
lute, searching  truth  of  our  lives  to  each  other,  not 
from  mere  curiosity,  but  from  psychological  interest, 
and  an  idea  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  us.     I  am  the 
oldest,  and  I  am  ready  to  begin.     I  shall  tell  you  the 
truth. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen  up  to  my  present  age  of 
forty,  the  dominant  pervading  instinct  and  interest  of 
my  life  has  been  to  please  and  attract  men  ;  and  next 
to  that  has  been  the  wish  to  conceal  that  this  was  so. 
I  was  more  carefully  looked  after  than  most  young 
girls,  for  I  never  was  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  street 
without  a  maid,  and  that  was  more  unusual  twenty 
years  ago,  you  know,  than  now.  But  the  prim  little 
girl  who  walked  down  the  avenue,  with  a  respectable 
attendant  at  her  side  and  two  pig-tails  down  her 
back,  was  in  a  quiver  of  joy  because  she  was  going 
to  see  the  elocution-master  at  eleven;  not  childish, 
pretty  joy,  but  passionate  joy.  It  sickens  me  with 
distaste  to  recall  the  state  of  that  child's  mind,  and 
to  think  that  my  Ijttle  Sylvia  may  be  in  the  excite- 
ment of  some  kindred  condition  now.  From  the 
very  first  it  has  brought  concealment  with  it.  I  did 
not  even  confide  in  my  schoolmates  about  the  elocu- 
tion-teacher. I  wasn't  considered  frivolous,  and  my 
school-mistresses  always  treated  me  with  considera- 
tion as  a  sensible  and  thoughtful  young  woman. 
The  idea  that  any  nice  young  girl  could  be  occupied 
with  such  sentiments  as  mine  would  have  shocked 
them  beyond  words.  Had  they  been  different  in 
their  youth,  or  had  they  forgotten  ?  Were  our 
mothers  different,  or  do  they  forget,  or  do  they  lie? 
The  school  that  I  went  to  was  the  usual  first-class 
girls'  school  of  that  day.  I  was  there  for  ten  years, 
and  graduated  with  a  roiled  and  muddled  brain  at 
eighteen.  Through  those  years  no  study  or  ten- 
dency of  thought  had  been  presented  to  me  which, 
after  various  other  undeveloped  attractions  beside  the 
elocution -master — an  oratorio  singer  here,  a  lecturer 
on  chemistry  there — served  to  distract  me  from  what 
now  seemed  to  me  at  eighteen  to  be  the  chief  busi- 
ness and  charm  of  life :  the  business  of  attracting 
the  approbation  of  men.  I  never  sat  down  to  think 
it  over,  but  my  senses,  my  brain,  my  heart  were  as 
permeated  with  fancies  about  it,  and  unacknowl- 
edged plans  about  It,  as  a  wet  sponge  is  soaked  with 
water. 

I  married  when  I  was  twenty-two,  and  I  was  in 
love  with  the  man  1  married.  And  ever  since  I  have 
loved  and  even  liked  my  husband  ;  his  temperament 
is  sympathetic  to  mine.  I  like  the  work  he  does, 
and  I  admire  and  respect  him, 

For  the  first  five  years  after  my  marriage,  the 
whole  question  seemed  settled  for  me  ;  but  then  the 
old  Instincts  gradually  awoke  in  mc  again.  You 
must  not  think  that  I  did  not  do  my  duty.  I  kept 
my  house  carefully,  and,  indeed,  I  gave  devoted 
care  to  my  children.  In  fict,  I  am  called  domestic, 
for  I  teach  Sylvia  to  sew,  and  I  hear  my  boys'  I^atin 
very  d*v.     I  have  never  fallen  in  love  since 


my  marriage  ;  there  has  never  been  a  time  when,  if 
my  husband  or  one  of  my  children  had  fallen  ill,  I 
should  not  have  given  myself  up  utterly  to  loving 
care  and  nursing.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ray 
household  goes  on  easily,  just  as  yours  do,  and  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  is  given  over  to  vagrant 
emotions  concerning  the  half-dozen  men  who  come 
intimately  to  the  house,  and  the  agreeable  novelties 
whom  I  meet  here  and  there.  Do  they  like  me  ? 
Do  they  admire  me  ?  How  can  I  best  show  sym- 
pathy with  this  one  and  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the 
other  ?  Now,  isn't  this  a  pretty  business  to  absorb 
the  vitality  and  activity  of  a  woman's  brain  ?  I 
resent  it.  I  want  some  other  things  to  think  about. 
During  my  early  youth,  life  went  with  a  rush  of  ex- 
citement and  enjoyment,  and  I  accepted  my  in- 
herited habits  without  much  question  and  very  little 
effort  to  get  the  better  of  them,  I  admit ;  the  nearest 
I  came  to  that  was  my  successful  effort  to  hide  them. 
I  don't  remember  when  there  began  to  be  a  sense  of 
two  struggling  natures  within  me — one  impelling  me 
to  an  effort  to  attract  men,  and  the  other  scorning 
me  for  being  willing  to  take  so  much  trouble  about 
it.  The  second  nature  has  never  by  any  chance 
beaten  the  first ;  but  the  first  has  felt  the  scorn  of 
the  second.  Even  now,  when  I  go  down-stairs  to 
see  the  carpenter,  I  glance  in  the  glass  as  I  pass  it 
to  see  if  I  am  in  order  and  looking  well.  You  have 
the  same  carpenter,  Molly  ;  you  know  how  hand- 
some Henderson  is.  But  I  am  sure  of  one  thing— 
that  he's  not  concerned  with  how  he's  looking,  but 
with  planning  the  nursery  shelves,  or  which  way  he 
had  better  swing  the  basement  door. 

Now,  I  wish  one  of  you  would  speak  out.  There 
are  some  other  things  I  want  to  say,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  first  whether  I  am  going  to  get  any 
sympathy  from  you. 

[  While  Mrs.  Harding  had  been  talking,  the  strain 
upon  the  ladies'  spirits  had  evidently  relaxed. 
They  saw  that  the  truth  was  going  to  be  told, 
and  in  that  way  the  occasion  was  successful,  and 
that  after  all  it  was  not  so  hard  to  tell  when  one 
got  used  to  it.    Mrs.  Harding  had  been  a  Utile 
over-solemn  and  intense  at  the  start,  but  after 
the  first  break  she  spoke  easily,  naturally,  and 
comfortably,    and    her  audience  also  relaxed. 
They  did  not  cease  to  look  earnest,  but  they  fell 
into  more  easy  attitudes,  and  the  severe  set  of 
their  features  seemed  to  soften.'] 
Mrs.  Armstrong — I  shan't  go  over  ray  own  life 
from  the  beginning,  because  it  would  be  very  much 
a  repetition  of  what  Maria  has  told  us.    Only  in  my 
case  it  was  a  music-teacher  instead  of  an  elocution- 
teacher.     My  poor  mother,  she  tried  to  be  so  care- 
ful 1     Poor  old  Koopman  was  foriv-five  years  old  and 
five  feet  five  in  his  boots,  but  it  didn't  make  any 
difference.     My  maiden  fancy  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  I  lived  from  lesson  to  lesson.    Since  then  I've 
been  in  love,  or  attracted  by,  or  interested  in,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  with  a  dozen  different 
manly  objects — big,  little,  ugly,  beautiful,  geniuses, 
dudes,  peers,  mechanics — with  whatever  I  happened 
to  meet  that  was  not  personally  or  mentally  distaste- 
ful to  me.    And  I  agree  with  Maria  ;  I  think  it's  per- 
fectly horrid,  and  I  want  to  get  out  of  it.     And  yet, 
do  you  know,  I  have  always  regarded  the  situation 
with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  philosophy.     I   have 
said  to  myself,  when  I  was  archly  putting  on  my  best 
silk  stockings  for  the  chiropodist,  or  my  most  becom- 
ing dressing-gown  for  the  doctor,  "  It  isn't  really  you 
that  is  doing  these  paltry  things  ;  you  love  your  hus- 
band and  your  children,  and  practically  you  are  go- 
ing to  keep  on  doing  your  duty  like  a  respectable 
woman.     These  wanton  impulses  are  nothing  but 
imperfect  little  survivals  of  old  conditions,  like  the 
canine  teeth  of  the  horse,  when  a  woman's  life  and 
her  children's  depended  upon  placating  and  pleasing 
her  master.     Don't  pay  too  much  attention  to  them  ; 
let  them  wear  themselves  out."     But,  like  Maria,  I 
confess  that  I  didn't  arrive  at  these  Spencerian  ideas 
until  after  I  was  thirty. 

The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Egerton— Do  you  really 
think  that  we  think  so  much  more  about  men  than 
they  think  about  us? 

\Both  Mrs.  Harding  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  burst 
into  hearty,  affectionate  laughter.] 
Mrs.  Armstrong — Eleanor  looks  so  worried 
when  she  says  that  I  No,  in  your  case,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  think  more 
about  them  than  they  do  about  you.  I  think  that 
beauty  like  yours,  Nelly,  is  just  the  thing  to  inspire 
men  with  a  tender  interest  in  you  on  the  most  casual 
glance,  the  same  sort  of  vague  sentimentality  that 
we  lazy  women  are  ready  to  feel  about  most  men, 
whether  they  are  beautiful  or  not.  I  haven't  any 
doubt  that  all  the  clerks  in  the  shops  you  go  to  feel 
about  you  as  Maria  and  I  feel  about  the  carpenter. 
Mrs.  Egerton— What  do  you  think  is  the  matter 
with  us  ? 

Mrs.  Armstrong— I  think  the  matter  with  us  is 
that  for  several  thousand  years  our  occupations  and 
attendant  emotions  have  been  focused  for  us  upon 
our  relation  to  men  until  we  are  saturated  with  ideas 
dependent  upon  sex.  All  our  instincts,  our  brains, 
our  physique,  have  been  developed  solely  upon  the 
lines  of  man,  love,  marriage,  maternity.  Our  rela- 
tion to  State  and  country  is  never  considered  in  our 
education,  for  it  is  not  practically  necessary  that  it 
should  be.  This  general  sexual  sentimentality  must 
be  the  aim  of  our  sex,  as  if  men  were  still  our  cap- 
tors and  would  hit  us  on  the  head  with  a  club  if  we 
didn't  succeed  in  suiting  them.    One  of  the  other 


things  that  is  the  matter  with  us,  Eleanor,  is  that  we 
haven't  enough  to  actively  and  ardently  interest  our 
minds  outside  of  love,  and  marriage,  and  the  rest  of 
it,  to  keep  us  wholesome.  I  know  that  busy  men  do 
not  waste  so  much  thought  and  namby-pamby  emo- 
tion upon  us.  Of  course,  where  they  are  in  love, 
they  are  in  love,  and  then  it  is  a  tremendous  affair 
with  them,  but,  generally  speaking,  nice,  interesting 
men  have  too  many  other  engrossing  things  to  think 
about  to  let  their  brains  philander  through  all  the 
hours  of  the  twenty-four.  They  are  keen  about 
their  legal  cases,  or  anxious  about  their  patients  or 
stocks. 

Mrs.  Harding  — Goldwin  Smith  says  that  if 
women  take  their  places  beside  men  in  the  struggle 
for  maintenance  and  honors,  chivalry  will  go  down 
in  the  antagonism  of  rivalry.  I  want  the  old  chivalry 
to  go  down— chivalry  that  is  based  upon  sex.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  unfair,  but  all  my  life  I  have  had  the 
fortune  to  be  associated  only  with  men  of  courtesy 
and  honor,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  chivalry 
based  upon  questions  of  sex  is  only  skin  deep  ;  a 
hard  scratch  penetrates  it,  or  daily  wear  rubs  it  off. 
It  seems  to  me  a  poetic  quality,  like  the  coldness  of 
woman.  Do  we  find  it  as  an  inherited  quality  in 
our  boys,  or  do  we  not  ourselves  have  to  impress  it 
upon  them  as  an  attribute  expected  of  gentlemen? 
Do  we  not  hear  the  loving  son  of  a  judicious  mother 
say  to  her,  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen:  "Oh,  women  are  no  good.  They  don't 
know  anything  "  ;  and  the  father  smiles  at  his  clever 
and  appreciative  boy.  The  chivalry  that  will  endure 
is  the  same  chivalry  that  exists  between  men  and 
friends  now — the  chivalry  of  humanity,  loyalty,  con- 
sideration, tenderness.  After  ten  years  of  marriage, 
does  a  woman  meet  her  husband  as  woman  to  man, 
or  as  brain  to  brain,  heart  to  heart,  and  soul  to 
soul  ?  I  shall  welcome  everything  that  tends  to 
disentangle  us  from  the  sticky  mesh  of  inter- 
ests, activities,  attractions  absorbed  and  governed 
by  sex,  in  which  we  have  been  entangled  so 
long.  Of  course  there  will  be  fewer  marriages — 
fewer  marriages,  fewer  children,  less  amorousness, 
less  crime.  Some  of  us  are  afraid  we  shan't  like  it 
so  well.  Do  we  enjoy  less  our  delicately  served  din- 
ners where  men  eat  and  drink  in  moderation  than 
the  mediaeval  gluttons  enjoyed  their  huge,  guzzling 
feasts?  Mr.  Smith  laments  how  much  less  fascinat- 
ing we  are  going  to  be,  I  do  not  think  that  the  pure 
graces  and  beauties  of  life  will  die  out.  Women  will 
always  love  color  and  form,  and  men  will  love  us 
more  for  ourselves  and  less  because  we  are  women. 

Mrs.  Egerton — It  gives  me  a  shudder,  though, 
Maria,  to  think  that  for  a  time,  at  least — the  transition 
time — we  are  not  going  to  be  so  attractive. — New 
York  Sun. 


Horsford's  Acid  Plioepliate 

IN   ALKALI   WATER. 

Superior  to  lime-juice  or  lemons,  as  it  not  only 
neutralizes  the  alkali,  but  renders  the  beverage  a 
refreshing  one,  assisting  digestion  and  giving  tone  to 
all  the  organs  of  the  body. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  is  quite  proficient  on  skates. 
She  wears  very  high-laced  boots,  lined  with  fur  and 
having  low,  square  heels  ;  her  skates  are  of  a  kind 
which  work  on  acme  principles,  but  fit  with  a  metal 
sole  to  the  boot.  The  princess  has  a  favorite  pair, 
which  she  has  used  for  years.  Her  royal  highness 
and  her  daughters  have  always  been  patronesses  of 
short,  wide  skirts  for  country  wear,  and  these  are 
ideal  skating  skirts,  in  soft,  warm  woolen  material. 


—Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Alma-Tadema  is  said  to  ask  more  conundrums 
and  to  tell  more  funny  stories  than  any  other  diner- 
out  in  London. 


aamwnmws 

ICQTTOLENEi 


What  Is  it 


4^ — It  Is  the  new  shortening— ■^ 
2^Z taking  the  place  of  lard__^ 
<•>  or  cooking  butter,  or— ^J 
^L~both.  Costs  less,  "•""'  tg 
^ — farther,  and  is  easily — ^* 
55^Idigested  by  anyone.  ^ 

^—  AT  ALL  GROCERS.    ~4© 

t^Z  Refuse  All  Substitutes.  S 

^^—  Made  only  by  — ^^P 

ST  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Z^ 

j/p  ST.  LOUIS  and         -~& 

£^> —      CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK, <P 


WANTED  —  SALESMEN    TO     CARRY     A 
line  of  our  popular  cigars  and  sell  sample  lots.  Big 
pay.     DIXIE  CIGAR  CO.,  Winston,  N.  C. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


LA  GRANDER  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE  : 

No.    23     POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH  :  11  TAYLOR  STREET. 

Laundry :     Twelfth     St.,    bet.    Folsoiu    and 
Howard,  Sau  Francisco. 


More  than  a  Million  Ladles  after  trvina  one  eahc  have  become  constant  users  of  BUTTERMILK  TOILET  SOAP, 


Buttermilk 

Toilet  Soap 

contains  all  of  the  healing,  cooling  and  soft- 
ening qualities  which  have  always  followed 
the  use  of  pure  Buttermilk. 

These  qualities  make  it  a  pleasing  soap 
to  use,  and  give  the  face  and  hands  a  beauty 
and  clearness  that  is  co  prized  by  Ladies. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

It  is  offered  at  a  popular  price,  and  yet 
excels  any  25-ccnt  soap  on  the  market. 


SEND  32  CENTS  IN  STAMPS   FOR 
FULL-SIZE  CAKE  FOR  TRIAL 


f      3 

Buttermilk 

SHAVING  STICK. 

The  Gentleman's  DellRht. 

ISficKj 

The  Purest.      Soothing. 

Healing.            Tlie  Best. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
10  Cents  for  Sample. 

COSMO   BUTTERMILK   SOAP   COMPANY, 

185-187  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  a  council  of  generals  early  in  the  war,  one  of 

them  remarked  that  Major was  wounded,  and 

would  be  unable  to  perform  a  certain  duty  for  which 
he  had  been  suggested.  "Wounded!"  said  old 
"  Stonewall "  Jackson  ;  "  if  that  is  really  so,  I  think 
it  must  have  been  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  his 

duty  1  " 

♦ 

When  Rome  was  under  the  Papal  power,  a  play 
was  once  submitted  to  the  prelate  charged  with  the 
revision  of  manuscripts  for  the  press.  In  the  first 
scene,  an  actor  is  represented  as  sitting  at  a  table  and 
calling:  "Waiter,  a  beefsteak."  The  scrupulous 
censor  wrote  in  the  margin:  "  Note— When  the 
piece  is  played  during  Lent,  the  actor,  instead  of  call- 
ing for  a  beefsteak,  will  order  an  omelet." 


Among  some  old  papers  in  an  Arkansas  pro- 
bate court  was  found  a  doctor's  account  for  medical 
attendance  during  the  last  illness  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  back  the  administrator  had  made  the  follow- 
ing indorsement:  "This  claim  is  not  verified  by 
affidavit  as  the  statute  requires,  but  the  death  of  the 
deceased  is  satisfactory  evidence  to  my  mind  that  the 
doctor  did  the  work.    W S ,  Adm." 

Charles  Dickens  once  received  an  invitation  to  a 
"  Walter  Scott  "  party,  each  guest  being  expected  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  one  or  the  other  of  Scott's 
heroes.  On  the  eventful  night,  however,  Dickens 
appeared  in  simple  evening-dress.  The  host  asked 
him  which  of  Scott's  characters  he  represented. 
"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Dickens,  "  I  am  a  character  you 
will  find  in  every  one  of  Scott's  novels.  I  am  the 
'  gentle  reader.'  " 

When,  during  the  war,  the  late  General  Jubal  A. 
Early  was  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  was  one 
Sunday  attending  a  village  church.  The  minister 
was  inclined  to  make  the  occasion  patriotic,  if  not 
heroic,  and,  with  animation,  went  over  the  doings  of 
Washington,  Sumter,  Marion,  Jackson  ;  then,  since 
he  must  halt  somewhere,  when  he  thought  he  had 
stirred  his  hearers  to  a  high  pitch  of  admiration,  he 
said:  "Now,  if  we  had  all  these  honored  men 
among  us  to-day,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  Jubal  piped 
out,  with  his  high-pitched  voice  :  "I'd  conscript 
every one  of  'em  I  " 


When  the  late  Lord  Falmouth  was  in  the  middle 
of  his  victorious  racing  career,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
have  a  lease  of  all  the  great  races,  Lord  Rosebery 
excited  a  good  deal  of  amusement  among  their 
friends  by  getting  a  hundred  letters  of  congratulation 
lithographed  in  the  following  words:  "My  Dear 
Falmouth  :  Allow  me  once  again  to  congratulate 

you  on  the  success  of  your  horse in  another 

classic  race,  the  .     Believe  me,  etc.,   ROSE- 

bery."  The  blanks  for  the  name  of  the  horse  and 
the  race  were  duly  filled  in,  and  one  of  the  forms  was 
sent  to  Lord  Falmouth  at  each  fresh  success. 


Colonel  Breckinridge  has  two  sons — one  a  lawyer 
aiding  in  the  defense  of  his  father  ;  the  other,  named 
for  his  grandfather,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  is  of  a 
wild  disposition.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Breckin ridge-Pollard  scandal,  Bob  got  on  a  spree 
and  had  several  fights.  Colonel  Breckinridge  tele- 
graphed from  Washington  to  put  him  in  jail  and 
keep  him  there  until  he  returned,  which  instructions 
were  followed.  It  was  decided  to  send  Bob  on  a  sea 
-voyage,  and  just  as  he  was  boarding  a  vessel,  he 
read  an  account  of  his  father's  doings  with  Miss 
Pollard,  and  wired  his  brother:  "  Put  the  old  man 
in  jail,  and  keep  him  until  I  return,  three  years 
hence." 

An  artist,  who  frequented  Carlyle's  house,  painted 
a  picture  of  him  in  his  dressing-gown  smoking  a 
pipe  by  the  fireside,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  an  arm- 
chair sitting  opposite  him.  The  picture  was  hung  at 
one  of  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibitions,  and,  though 
not  a  striking  work  of  art,  was  purchased  by  Lord 
Ashburton  —  Carlyle's  friend  —  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  delighted  artist  hurried  off  to  the 
Carlyles,  expecting  congratulations  on  the  sale,  and 
some  manifestation  of  pleasure  on  their  part  at  hav- 
ing such  a  value  set  on  a  picture  of  themselves  and 
their  domestic  interior.  He  delivered  his  glad  tidings, 
but  all  the  response  he  received  from  Carlyle  was : 
"  Well,  in  my  opinion,  five  hundred  pounds  was  just 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  too  much." 


il 


Never  was  there  a  greater  enthusiast  over  his  own 
countrymen  than  Sir  David  Wilkie,  the  celebrated 
Scotch  artist.  One  amusing  story  connected  with 
this  trait  of  bis  character  was  told  by  Henry  Thom- 
son. "  Thomson  1  Ye  maun  be  a  Scotch  Thomson, 
I'll  warrant,"  said  Sir  David,  as  they  sat  together 
for  the  first  time  at  an  academy  dinner.  "  I  am  of 
that  ilk,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  my  father  was  a  Scotch- 
man." "Was  he,  really?"  exclaimed  Wilkie, 
grasping  the  other's  hand  warmly.  "And  my 
mother  was  Irish."  "Aye,  aye,  was  she,  really?" 
and  the  hand  relaxed  its  grasp  a  trifle.  "  And  I  was 
born  in  England."  Upon  that,  Wilkie  dropped  his 
new  friend's  hand,  and  almost  turned  his  back  upon 
him.    His  disappointment  was  so  evident  that  Thom- 


son actually  felt  regret  instead  of  indignation  at  this 
treatment,  and  later  on  endeavored  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  his  unfortunate  nationality.  But  from  that 
day  Wilkie  had  no  further  desire  to  talk  to  him,  and 
showed  it  plainly. 

There  is  no  class  of  person  of  whom  one  may  say 
that  "  Knowledge  pufFeth  up"  more  truly  (according 
to  James  Payn)  than  our  classical  scholars.  There  is 
something  in  the  dead  languages  which  causes  those 
who  make  them  their  study  to  have,  as  the  Scotch 
say,  "A  guid  conceit  of  theirsels."  Of  Whewell,  it 
was  said  that  "  science  was  his  forte  and  omniscience 
his  foible."  Professor  Donaldson  used  modestly  to 
admit  that  he  knew  nothing  of  botany  ;  but  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences  was,  with  this  exception, 
supposed  to  be  at  his  fingers'  end.  "  What  I  do  not 
know,"  said  Jowett  (for  though  somebody  said  it  for 
him,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing),  "  is  not  knowledge." 
The  last  utterance  of  a  well-known  classical  authority 
is  said  to  be  as  follows  :  "  Tennyson  dead.  Browning 
dead,  Jowett  dead  ;  I  feel  almost  alone." 


When  in  Munich,  a  few  years  ago,  directing  the 
Wagner  operas,  a  woman  of  society  asked  the  late 
Hans  von  Biilow,  one  evening,  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  rehearsal  of  the  orchestra  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Biilow  replied  that  it  would  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  have  her  .  present  later  in  the  week, 
when  the  orchestra  had  played  oftener.  However, 
on  the  following  day,  Biilow  caught  sight  of  her  in 
the  theatre  as  he  took  his  baton  in  hand.  He 
stopped  the  music,  held  a  hurried  conversation  with 
one  of  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  then 
ascended  to  his  place  again.  He  flourished  his 
baton,  and  one  instrument  began  to  sound.  He  con- 
tinued to  beat  the  air,  and  the  instrument  continued 
to  play — only  three  different  notes.  For  five  min- 
utes this  was  kept  up,  the  other  musicians  remaining 
silent.  The  poor  lady  became  half-crazy  in  the 
course  of  time,  and,  in  disgust  at  Biilow  and 
Wagner,   left  the  room.    The  rehearsal  was  then 

continued. On  another  occasion,  he  was  acting 

as  director  of  the  orchestra  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Germany.  He  had  complained  of  the  vari- 
ous singers,  who  were  unable,  he  declared,  to  sing 
correctly  or  in  time.  One  evening,  a  friend  visited 
him  in  the  theatre-room  reserved  for  Biilow,  and 
found  an  immense  portrait  of  the  prima  ballerina, 
surrounded  by    a    huge  wreath,   above    his    desk. 

"  Are  you  so  great  an  admirer  of  Mile. and 

of  dancing,  Biilow?"  the  friend  asked.  "Yes," 
was  the  cynical  answer;  "she  is  the  only  one  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  who  does  not  sing  out  of 

tune." When    walking  up   Leipziger-strasse,   in 

Berlin,  one  day  with  Professor  Ehrlich,  a  feminine 
member  of  the  Royal  Opera,  whom  Biilow  disliked, 
rushed  up  to  him,  and,  in  a  familiar  tone,  greeted 
him  effusively:  "Oh,  Herr  von  Biilow,  bow  are 
you  ?  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time."  Biilow 
simply  stared  at  the  young  woman  and  did  not 
deign  to  reply.  The  singer  became  embarrassed, 
and,  to  break  the  awkward  pause,  added:  "I'll 
make  the  bet  that  you  do  not  recognize  me."  "  You 
have  won  the  bet,"  answered  Biilow,  and  continued 
his  promenade  without  another  word. 


General  J.  A.  Chalaron,  of  New  Orleans,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  NewS'Register,  of  Brooksville,  Fla.,  say- 
ing: "Your  correction  of  the  San  Francisco  Argo- 
naut's episode  of  '  Butler  and  Father  Ryan '  is  itself 
open  to  correction.  The  witty  retort  was  made  by 
Father  Mullen,  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  of  our  city,  a 
most  fearless  and  devoted  Confederate.  Neither 
Father  Ryan  nor  Father  Hurbertwas  in  New  Orleans 
during  Butler's  occupation.  They  were  with  our 
troops  in  the  field." 


Freshets  that  Deluge 

The  lowlands  breed  miasma,  the  parent  of  chills 
and  fever,  bilious  remittent,  and  other  forms  of  ma- 
larial disease.  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  a  sure 
defense  against  them  all.  Nor  is  it  less  effectual  as 
a  safeguard  against  rheumatic  and  kidney  complaints 
caused  by  a  wetting.  Dyspepsia,  liver  complaint, 
constipation,  and  nervousness  are  likewise  eradicated 
by  it.    Take  it  regularly. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  claim  to  be  preventa- 
tive as  well  as  curative.  The  claim  has  been  recog- 
nized for  over  fifty  years. 


G.  A.  K.   Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  beany  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  385. 


QTC&  E2VJOY8 

Both  the  method  and  results  ■when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  aH  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRAN01S0O,  CAU 
'OUISVILLE.  KY.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
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QUINA 


JAROGEE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC. 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S„ 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gag  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    CAS-LICHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mail     Steamers. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW   YORK : 

Majestic April  i8th  Majestic May  i6th 

Germanic April  25th  Germanic May  33d 

Teutonic May  2d  Teutonic May  30th 

Britannic May  9th  Britannic June  6th 

Saloon  rates,  S50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 


PACIFIC  SYSTE3 


Trains  leave*  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE       J 


From  Mar.  21,  1804. 


Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 
East 

Benicia,Vacaville,§Rumsey,Sacra- 
mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *  Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos,  Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys* 
ville,  Red  Bluff,  and  *Orovflle. . 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

Peters  and  Milton 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Livermore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacavflle,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knight's 
Tending.  Marysville,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

Nfles,  San  Jose*, Livermore,  Stock- 
ton,    Modesto,     Merced,     and 

Fresno 

5.00  p.     Los    Angeles     Express,    Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 

5.00  P.    Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 
Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose". . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysvule,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


1.30, 


9.00  A. 


9.OO   A. 

9.OO   A. 
12.30  P. 

I. OO  P. 


4.30 


6.00    P. 
6.00    P. 

X    7-oo  P. 

7.00  P. 


6-45    A. 

7-15  P. 
6.15   P. 

4.15  P- 


S-4S  *. 
10.45  a. 
7-'S  P. 
8.45  A. 
9. 00  P. 


9-X5  A 

IO.45  A. 
7-15   P. 

IO.45  A. 
IO.45    A. 

9-45  A. 
7-45  A. 
7-45   P. 

IO.45   A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DITISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
8.15  a.     Newark,  Centerville,    San    Jose", 
Felton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa 

Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   p. 

*  2.15  p.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose', 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  11.50  A. 

4.15  P.     Newark,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos 9.50A. 

t  11.45  P-  Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations t     7  ■  20  P. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  TownsendSts. 


6.45  a.     San    Jose",    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 1.45   P. 

8. 15  a.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26   P. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06   P. 

12.01   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3-3o  P. 

*  a. 20  p.    San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  a. 

*  3-3°  P-    San    Jose"    and     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a. 

*  4.25   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.10  P.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *    8 .  48  a. 

6.30  P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

t  n-45   p.     Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations t    7.26  p. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a,  m„    *I2.30 

Ji.oo    *2.oo      3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo  P.  it. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.    m.,    J12.00   *I2.30 

2.00     *3  00      4.00      and     *5.oo  p.   m. 


a  for  morning.     P  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
f  Saturdays  only.     \  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
5c|  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
J  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC   TRANSFER  COMPANY  wul 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line  to   New  York,   via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colon April  9th 

SS.  Colima April  18th 

SS.  San  Jose April  28th 

SS   Acapulco May  8th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China   Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA  : 

City  of  Sydney(ffeight  only)Wednesday,  April  4,  at  3  p.  m. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  M. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AJTO  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Belgic Thursday,  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belgic (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran.isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  :■'..  March  26.  April  and  May  10,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24, 
July  5.  9,  19,  24,  August  3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March 
ax,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 
port  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in 
Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  G 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  9,  1894. 


Neither  German  genius  nor  German  physique  is 
adapted  to  comic  opera.  Both  are  too  ponderous. 
The  German  histrionic  talent  is  serious,  intense,  and 
earnest,  the  German  type  of  beauty  is  massive,  large- 
limbed,  mighty  in  girth  and  weight— the  heroines  of 
the  Teutonic  drama  are  daughters  of  the  gods, 
divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fat. 

A  German  singer  in  the  Wagnerian  rdles  is  not  to 
be  rivaled.  These  serious  characters,  with  the 
simple  breadth  and  straightforward,  large  serenity  of 
the  days  of  the  gods  and  the  demi-gods,  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  German  histrionic  capacity.  In 
the  Wagner  epics,  the  figures  stand  out  in  Titanic, 
solemn,  undisturbed  majesty  almost  as  elementary 
types.  The  feelings  that  swayed  them  were  few  and 
strong,  and  they  followed  them  with  the  unresisting 
obedience  of  the  seif-indulgent  gods  of  pagan  ages. 
About  them  all  there  is  an  epic  grandeur,  a  broad 
simplicity-  They  are  the  children  of  the  world's 
youth,  unhampered  by  tradition,  uncrushed  by  an 
over-crowded,  complex  part,  living  in  close  com- 
munion with  the  heart  of  Nature,  swayed  by  her 
moods,  reflecting  her  sweeping  transitions  from  tur- 
bulence to  tranquillity.  They  move  with  slow,  un- 
hurried pace,  and  have  that  capacity  for  stillness  and 
quietude  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  mighty  figure 
of  the  demi-god,  tranquil  in  its  consciousness  of 
power. 

The  actors  of  no  other  nation  can  portray  this 
class  of  characters  as  the  Germans  can.  No  other 
artists — putting  the  musical  side  of  the  question  out 
of  consideration— can  give  to  the  great  Wagner 
roles  the  calm,  impressive  majesty  that  the  Germans 
give.  The  earnestness  of  their  style  tells  here. 
The  outward,  phlegmatic  placidity,  the  inward,  un- 
hurried steadfastness  and  hushed  meditativeness  of 
the  national  character,  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
invest  these  rdles  with  an  extraordinarily  lofty  dig- 
nity. Such  great  Wagnerians  as  Albert  Niemann 
and  Lillie  Lehmann  can  lend  to  the  demi-gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  master  the  solemn,  broad-fronted 
majesty  that  marked  the  dwellers  in  Valhalla. 

With  their  aptitude  for  the  majestic  and  the  mystic 
on  the  stage,  it  is  not  natural  that  they  should  also 
have  an  aptitude  for  the  gay,  the  frivolous,  the 
sprightly.  They  have  not' the  brilliancy  and  wit  of 
the  French  or  the  exuberant,  splendid  humor  of  the 
English.  When  not  portraying  the  most  elevated 
and  serious  types,  they  become  phlegmatic,  and  their 
art  drops  back  into  a  heavy,  bovine  style  that  would 
take  the  verve  and  gayety  out  of  the  "  Barber  of 
Seville"  or  "La  Grande  Duchesse."  There  is  a 
time-honored  proverb  about  the  inability  to  construct 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  It  is  not  a  particu- 
larly elegant  aphorism,  but  it  is  truthful.  And  you 
can  no  more  make  the  average  German,  with  his 
heavy  voice,  his  heavy  style,  and  his  heavy  form, 
a  successful  performer  in  comic  opera  than  you  can 
make  the  silk  purse  out  of  the  ear  of  the  porcine 
quadruped. 

"  The  Tyrolean  "  is  a  good  example  of  this.  The 
little  operetta  itself  is  very  gay  and  pretty.  Some 
of  the  melodies  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  be  carried 
away  with  one  from  the  theatre.  They..are  not  as 
persistently  reminiscent  as  the  airs  with  which  De 
Koven  begins  his  scores  ;  but  they  are  not  so  start- 
lingly  new  that  they  make  one  ejaculate  in  be- 
wildered surprise:  "Why.  I  never  heard  that  be- 
fore I "  This  would  be  a  shock  to  most  people,  and 
the  composer  has  kindly  protected  us  from  it.  One 
feels,  with  a  pleasant  sensation  of  comfortable 
familiarity,  that  one  heard  them  all  in  a  previous 
existence  when  one  was  a  bird  of  paradise,  or  a 
pterodactyl,  or  an  elephant,  or  some  other  animal 
that  ranged  through  the  primeval  forests  to  the  tune 
of  the  nightingale's  song. 

The  singers  bring  to  the  performance  of  this 
lively  little  operetta  a  seriousness  of  purpose  which 
bespeaks  their  determination  to  earn  honestly  their 
wage.  They  make  the  effort  of  their  lives,  and  in 
the  finales  of  each  act  the  Baldwin's  roof  is  nearly 
lifted  by  the  mighty  volume  of  sound  that  comes 
from  their  hearty  German  lungs.  It  is  what 
Browning  would  call  "  a  blaze  of  joy  and  a  crash  of 
song,"  and  when  the  curtain  falls,  one  would  fain 
make  another  quotation  from  a  less  dignified  and 
more  humorous  author,  when  he  spoke  of  the  time 
when  "silence,  like  a  poultice,  came  to  heal  the 
blows  of  sound." 

Not  only  are  these  stalwart  Teutons  vigorous  of 
voice,  but  they  are  mighty  of  physique.  "There 
were  giants  in  those  days,"  it  says  somewhere  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  evidently  there  arc 
giants  in  these  days  still  living  in  Germany.  Such  a 
gathering  together  of  large  people — tall,  and  broad, 
and  massive — has  not  been  seen  since  the  Liliputians 
'  \ja_-on  march  here  with  a  selected  com- 


pany of  gigantic  Amazons  who  were  all  over  six  feet. 
It  is  said  in  England  that  the  women  are  growing  so 
tall  and  the  men  are  growing  so  short  that  it  is 
feared  the  British  race  is  going  to  deteriorate  into 
female  giants  and  male  pigmies.  But  Germany 
beats  it;  for  there,  judging  by  this  company,  the 
whole  race  is  shooting  up  and  broadening  out  into  a 
tribe  of  Titans.  Emperor  William  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  example  of  King  Mtesa,  and  have  a  com- 
pany of  Amazons  in  his  army  who  will  be  able  to 
sweep  the  foes  of  Germany  off  the  face  of  creation. 

The  plot  of  a  comic  opera  is  generally,  like  the 
voices  of  the  singers,  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
In  "  The  Tyrolean  "  it  is  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  usual,  being  of  such  a  puzzling  nature  that  it 
keeps  the  mind  of  the  auditor  perpetually  on  the 
alert.  Getting  the  pig  in  the  pen  is  a  playful  joy 
compared  to  finding  out  what  is  happening  in  "  The 
Tyrolean."  The  management  —  evidently  fearing 
that  if  the  audience  were  allowed  to  wrestle  unaided 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  plot  they  would  do  some- 
thing desperate — has  appended  to  the  programme  a 
little  synopsis  of  the  story.  But  this,  like  the  ex- 
planation of  Justice  Parker,  "makes  that  darker 
which  was  dark  enough  before."  It  is  a  healthful 
exercise  to  the  brain  to  take  this  synopsis  and  try 
and  extract  from  it  the  plain,  unvarnished  tale  upon 
which  the  operetta  is  built. 

Many  and  various  are  the  incidents  and  the  people 
that  crowd  into  "The  Tyrolean."  There  is  a 
princess  and  a  duenna  masquerading  as  peasants  ; 
there  is  a  postmistress,  who  is  dressed  like  a  sort 
of  Pierrette,  and  who  looks  like  one  of  the  ladies  in 
masquerade  dress  Van  Beers  is  fond  of  painting  ; 
there  is  a  bird-fancier,  who  wants  to  be  made 
keeper  of  the  royal  menagerie  ;  there  is  a  young 
count,  who  makes  love  to  the  disguised  princess, 
the  postmistress,  and  the  duenna ;  there  is  an  old 
baron,  who  has  nobody  to  make  love  to  and  has  to 
content  himself  by  being  as  funny  as  he  can  under 
such  depressing  circumstances  ;  there  are  a  good 
many  villagers,  who  come  skipping  in  two  by  two, 
and  who,  having  killed  all  the  boars  in  the  vicinity, 
have  to  pay  a  tax  of  five  hundred  florins  to  the  court 
and  furnish  a  maid  of  honor  to  the  retinue  of  the 
princess. 

Besides  all  this,  several  people  in  the  operetta  have 
a  bewildering  habit  of  personating  other  people. 
The  duenna  and  the  princess  personate  peasants  and 
mix  things  up  a  good  deal ;  then  the  young  count 
personates  the  prince  and  mixes  them  up  a  little 
more.  Also  the  way  they  get  engaged  to  be  married, 
first  to  one  person  and  then  to  another,  is  very  con- 
fusing. Now  the  bird-fancier,  in  the  beginning  of 
act  one,  is  engaged  to  the  postmistress.  But  before 
the  act  is  over,  he  discards  her  and  says  he  is  going 
to  marry  the  peasant  girl  Marie.  The  young  count, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  about  to  marry  the 
duenna,  when  everything  is  changed,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  he  should  marry  the  postmistress.  Yet 
before  the  operetta  ends,  in  a  burst  of  glory  and  a 
crash  of  song,  all  this  is  changed  once  more,  and  the 
couples  are  re-betrothed  as  they  were  in  the  first  act. 
It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  triumphantly  con- 
fusing plots  that  ever  did  duty  as  a  frame-work  upon 
which  to  hang  cheerful  melodies. 

It  is  a  most  singular  thing  that  the  composers  of 
operettas  can  not  seem  to  get  better  librettos.  It 
would  surely  pay  some  of  the  clever  people  who 
write  plays  to  write  a  few  plots  for  the  composers 
who  are  capable  of  writing  good  scores.  We  are  not 
unreasonable  in  our  demands.  We  do  not  want 
anything  very  good  ;  but  just  a  libretto  which  would 
not  be  superlatively  idiotic.  That  this  can  be  writ- 
ten is  proved  by  "  Erminie,"  which  was  built  on  a 
capital  story,  and  is  a  modern  work.  Why  can  not 
more  composers  go  to  the  works  of  the  established 
drama  for  their  plots,  as  Mascagni  did  when  he 
selected  "  L'Ami  Fritz"?  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such 
pretty  music  as  that  of  "The  Tyrolean  "  wedded  to 
such  a  ridiculously  silly  libretto. 

Yet  most  of  the  composers  of  comic  opera  seem  to 
have  the  same  trouble.  The  deadly  stupidity  of  the 
stories  to  which  De  Koven  has  attached  his  music 
has  often  been  noticed.  With  "  Robin  Hood,"  the 
gayety  of  the  melodies  triumphed  over  the  dullness 
of  the  dialogue.  But  in  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  "  The 
Knickerbockers,"  the  wretchedness  of  the  librettos 
would  have  been  too  much  for  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  It  is  said  that  millions  await  the  inventor 
of  a  self-adjusting  car-coupling  and  a  not  too  expensive 
way  of  destroying  the  phylloxera.  To  these  two 
ways  of  making  a  fortune  a  third  may  be  added— 
countless  thousands  will  fall  to  the  share  of  him  who 
will  take  to  writing  really  brilliant  light-opera 
librettos. 


Good  Cooking 

Is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  every  home.  To 
always  insure  good  custards,  puddings,  sauces,  etc., 
use  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
Directions  on  the  label.  Take  no  substitute  for  the 
Eagle  Brand. 

—  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—  Ladies, call attheWondbb  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  slock.     Low  prices. 


For  Coughs  and  Throat  troubles  use  Brown's  Bron- 
fhlnl  Troches.  —  "They  itop  an  attack  of  my  asthma 
cough  very  promptly."— C.  Falch,  MtamwOU,  Okie. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Mme.  Modjeska  will  begin  a  three  weeks'  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday,  April  23d. 

Joseph  J.  Dowling,  supported  by  Miss  Myra 
Davis,  will  be  seen  at  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House 
next  week  in  a  melodrama  entitled  "Never  Say 
Die." 

Henry  Watterson,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"Money  and  Morals"  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  April  9th. 

Miss  Julia  Fletcher,  otherwise  "  Dudu  *'  Fletcher, 
otherwise  George  Fleming,  the  novelist,  has  written 
a  play — one  so  promising  that  Mr.  Hare  has  ac- 
cepted it  for  production  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 

"Ship  Ahoy"  will  be  continued  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  all  next  week.  Monday  night  will 
mark  the  advent  of  a  new  dancer,  Elsie  Adair,  who 
is  said  to  be  remarkably  graceful  and  to  possess  a 
good  voice  as  well. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  management  of 
the  New  California  Theatre  by  which  Mr..  J.  J. 
Gottlob  is  retired  and  the  direction  of  affairs 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Friedlander.  The 
latter  has  been  in  Mr.  Hayman's  employ  for  some 
time,  and  comes  here  from  Portland,  Or.,  where  he 
has  been  managing  one  of  Mr.  Hayman's  circuit  of 
theatres,  the  Marquam  Grand. 

The  Conreid  Company  announce  a  varied  list  of 
operas  for  next  week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  On 
Monday  night  they  will  present  Weinbergers 
"  Laughing  Heirs,"  which  will  be  repeated  on  Tues- 
day night  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee.  On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights  ' '  Gasparone " 
will  be  given  ;  on  Thursday,  "  The  Tyrolean"  ;  and 
on  Friday,  "  Die  Fledermaus." 

Joseph  Grismer  and  Phcebe  Davies  have  come 
back  from  the  East,  where  their  experience  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  encouraging,  and  will  begin  a  two 
weeks'  engagement  at  the  California  Theatre  on 
Monday  night  in  "The  New  South."  The  play 
was  not  well  received  by  the  New  York  press  at 
first,  but  its  popular  success  was  unquestionable,  and 
the  critics  soon  found  points  to  commend  in  it.  The 
play  was  written  by  Clay  Greene  and  Mr.  Grismer, 
and  was  first  produced,  it  will  be  remembered,  at 
Stockwell's  some  months  ago. 

The  International  Vaudevilles,  who  come  to  Stock- 
well's  Theatre  next  week,  number  some  fifty  artists, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Bonita  Family 
of  six,  pan tonii mists  from  Vienna  ;  Luciere  and 
Archmere,  a  musical  team  ;  the  Clemmenco  Broth- 
ers, comic  acrobats  ;  Florence  Thropp,  of  the  Lon- 
don Gaiety,  who  acquired  fame  by  marrying  a  Cali- 
fornia millionaire  ;  Delprada,  a  prestidigitator  ;  the 
three  Delina  Sisters,  Viennese  warblers,  who  have 
sung  at  the  Folies  Bergeres  in  Paris  ;  Baldwin  and 
Daly,  a  negro-minstrel  team  ;  Unthan,  the  armless 
wonder  who  does  with  his  toes  things  that  it  would 
puzzle  many  persons  possessed  of  all  their  members 
to  imitate,  and  others. 

"Tom"  Maguire,  one  of  the  pioneer  theatrical 
managers  of  San  Francisco  and  the  man  under 
whose  direction  the  Old  California  attained  to  the 
fame  which  gave  San  Francisco  world-wide  prestige 
as  a  theatrical  centre,  is  in  financial  distress,  from 
which  the  theatrical  profession  intends  to  res- 
cue him  by  a  benefit  performance.  It  will  take 
place  on  May  10th  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York — Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  &  Grau 
having  tendered  the  use  of  the  house  for  the  occa- 
sion— and  any  friends  of  the  old  manager  who  wish 
to  give  him  substantial  testimony  of  their  regard 
may  purchase  tickets  by  addressing  Mr.  Frank  Mc- 
Kee  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York 
city. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


THE    ^EMA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 


VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IBIPER1AI. 

Vienna    Prater    Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.     Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  6  to  n  p.  M. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph   Hall. 

«2TThe  Finest  Cuisine   In  the  City    of  San 
Francisco. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION. 


Cor.  Larkin  and  Gro 


:  Sts. 


Natural  Ice  Skating  Rink 

Open  MonilngHi  Afternoons,  and  Evenings. 

FINE  MCSIC.  B.  *  B.  SKATES. 

FINE  ICE.  HEALTHFUL  SPORT. 

Admission,  25   cents.      Children,    10    cents. 


TTVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krbling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings.     Bigger  Hit  Than  Ever. 
Donnelly  and  Miller's  Nautical  Farcical  Opera, 

-:-    SIEXIIE*    AIEIOTr    -:- 

All  New  Songs.     All  New  Specialties. 

Monday,  April  9th First  Appearance  of  Elsie  Adair 

Popalar  Prices 2  5  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

SUCCESS  '.    Conried's  Ferenczy  Comic  Opera  Company. 

To-night  and  Sunday  nighi,  the  great  success, 

by  Carl  Zeller, 

T^E     TTHOLBAN  ! 

Second  week — Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday  matinee, 
"Laughing  Heirs"  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
"  Gasparone."  Thursday  evening,  "  The  Tyrolean." 
Friday  evening,  "  Die  Fledermaus." 

SS~  Coming-Tne  Great  MODJESKA. 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Ax.  Hayman  &  Co.,  Lessees  |  S.  H.  Friedlander,  Mgr. 

To-night  and  Sunday  Evening, 
ROLAND  REED  in  DAKOTA. 

Monday  evening,  April  o/h  (Matinee).  Joseph  Grismer  and 
Phcebe  Davies  in  the  beautiful  American  drama, 

TECXS    KTE-\7*7"  SOUTH  I 

April  16th— Last  week  Grismer- Davies,  The  Burglar. 

STOCKWELL'S    THEATRE. 

Handsomest  Theatre  in  San  Francisco. 
J.  P.   Howe Manager 

Commencing   Monday,  April  oth.   Matinees   Wednesdays 

and  Saturdays, 
THE      INTERNATIONAL      VAVDEVILLES 

Direct  from  New  York.  Numbering  over  fifty  of  the  most 
brilliant  American  and  European  artists  from  the  world's 
greatest  music-halls. 

Prices — 25c,  50c.,  75c,  and  Si.oo.  General  admission,  50c. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  last  time  "  Black  Crook." 

Moeosco'S   Grand   Opera  House. 

Walter  Morosco Sole  Proprietor  and  Lessee 

Monday,  April  gth,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Dowling,  supported  by 
Miss  Myra  Davis,  in  the  great  melodrama, 

IKTEVIEH.    JS-A-TT    T3IS  ! 

Evening  prices— Orchestra  (reserved),  50c.;  Dress  Circle 
(reserved),  25c.  ;  Parquet  (reserved),  25c;  Family  Circle 
and  Gallery,  10c.  Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  prices, 
10c.,  15c,  25c.     Seats  on  sale  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  M. 

METROPOLITAN  HALL. 

Monday  Evening April  9th. 

THE  ORATOR  AND  JOURNALIST, 

HENRY  WATTERSON 

IN  HIS  GREAT  TALK 

MONEY   AND    MORALS 

Seats  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  139  Kearny 
Street. 

golden  gate  hall. 


Monday  Evening April  9th 

Dramatic  Recital 

MRS.   WALDO    RICHARDS 

FOR   THE    BENEFIT    OF    THE 

Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary. 

Admission SO   Cents 


agaln-by  special  request 

EX-PRIEST 
SLATTERY 

Five  Thousand    Persons   have  attended  the 
past  week. 

ODD    FELLOWS1    HALL, 

Sunday  Night  April  8th 

The  Last  Lecture.     Subject, 

WHERE  IS  PURGATORY, 

Or,  How  To  Get  In,  And  How  To  Get  Out. 

A  Trip  to  Purgatory  and  Back  Again. 

Mr.  Slatterv  will  wear  the  full  Vestments  of  the  Romish 
Priests.  All  kinds  of  scapulars  and  beads  will  be  exhib- 
ited, together  with  the  Romish  wafer  god. 

Ladies  and  Gentlumen  Admitted. 

Admission  25c.    Reserved  Seats  35c. 


CENTRAL  PARK. 

Corner  Market  and  Eighth  Streets. 

Saturday April  7th 

At  3  o'clock  r.  11. 
SECOKTD 

Rugby  Football  Match 


KTWKEN    TIIK  - 


British  Football  Club  of  Bakersfield 

—  AND   THE — 

Nomads  of  San  Francisco, 


SAN     FRANCISCO    1'OLYCLINIC    and    SAN 

FRANCISCO  CHII.DKKN'S  HOSPITAL, 

CHARITY  CUP. 


Tickets 50  cents 

For  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s ;  also  at  Chronicle 
office;  of  Mrs.  Hotaling,  1905  Franklin  Street;  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Dunbar,  500  Suiter  Street. 


April  g,  1894. 
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$35,000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 

Country  Place 

GORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons ;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old  -  fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GKAND  PLACE  FOB  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on    the  low  price   at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 


For  any  further  particulars  apply 


to 


SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-230  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  Building,  S.  F, 


POETS    IN    LOVE. 

Rondel  :   A  Compound  Fracture. 
Since  Amaryllis  Smith  no  more  is  Smith, 

And  wed  and  fled  is  sweet  Neaera  Jones, 
I  loudly  cry  that  Cupid  is  a  myth. 

But  secretly  I  weep  his  chubby  bones, 

And  covertly  I  make  these  many  moans ; 
For  of  the  world  I  seem  not  part  nor  lith 
Since  Amaryllis  Smith  no  more  is  Smith, 

And  wed  and  fled  is  sweet  Neaera  Jones. 
The  pumpkin-pie  has  lost  a  certain  pith, 

The  tender  turkey  sings  in  saddened  tones  ; 
The  buckwheat  batter  blooms  and  bears— but  with 

That  lack  of  flavor  all  existence  owns, 
Since  Amaryllis  Smith  no  more  is  Smith, 

And  wed  and  fled  is  sweet  Neaera  Jones. 

— /.  Edmund  V.  Cooke  in  Truth. 

M.  M.  M.  McMuec. 
Mary  Medora  Matilda  McMug 
Is  looking  for  leaflets  to  paint  on  a  jug  : 
She  walks   through  the  woodland,  she  walks  through  the 

mead, 
Where  nature  is  fading  and  running  to  seed, 
And  as  pleased  as  a  child  who's  asleep  on  a  rug. 
Is  Mary  Medora  Matilda  McMug. 

Oh,  Mary  Medora  Matilda  McMug 

Paints  flowers  and  sumach  and  gay  tumble-bug ; 

I  like  to  walk  with  her  through  meadow  and  dale, 

To  pluck  Indian  pipe  and  the  russet  cat-tail, 

At  her  feet  I'm  as  charmed  as  her  Willoughby  pug, 

Oh,  Mary  Medora  Matilda  McMug. 

Oh,  Mary  Medora  Matilda  McMug. 

The  vines  all  around  us  the  hickories  hug, 

The  sunbeams  all  kiss,  and  the  flowers  all  lean 

On  each  other,  and  that's  why  their  lives  are  serene, 

Serene  as  the  mouming-band  round  a  white  plug, 

Oh,  Mary  Medora  Matilda  McMug. 

Oh,  Mary  Medora  Matilda  McMug, 

As  a  paintress  you're  quite  a  success  and  I'd  sug- 

Gest  that  you  paint  us  in  this  brilliant  sun 

Together  as  though  we  were  really  one ; 

Then  the  grave  of  my  wishes  will  never  be  dug, 

Oh,  Mary  Medora  Matilda  McMug.— Puck. 


Talk  About  Your  Cold  Weather  ! 

"  Talk  about  your  cold  weather,"  said  a  traveling 
man  just  from  the  North- West,  "  you  ought  to  see  it 
out  there  once." 

The  crowd  shivered  and  pulled  up  closer  to  the 
stove. 

"  I  had  a  friend  up  in  North  Dakota,"  he  went  on, 
"who  sent  to  Ohio  for  a  Gordon  setter  last  fall,  and 
expected  to  have  some  fine  hunting  with  him.  In 
January,  I  stopped  over  in  his  town  one  day  and 
went  to  his  house  to  see  him.  Going  up  the  lawn,  I 
noticed  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  terra-cotta  work 
I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  dog  standing  near  the  front- 
door, and  it  was  so  natural  I  almost  spoke  to  him  as 
I  went  inside.  After  a  while,  I  spoke  to  my  friend 
about  the  specimen. 

"  '  That's  the  finest  terra-cotta  dog  you've  got  out 
there  I  ever  saw,"  said  I. 

"'What  terra-cotta  dog? 'said  he,  going  to  the 
window,  from  where  I  pointed  out  the  dog  to  him. 

He  looked  at  it  a  minute  or  two  intently,  and 
started  outside. 

*' '  Terra-cotta  nothing,'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  that's  my 
Gordon  setter,  frozen  stiff  and  hard.'  " — Detroit  Free 
Press.  ^__^^ 

Items    from    Old    Giddiboy's    Memorandum-Book. 
March    4    Advertising  for  girl  to  do  type- 
writing.    $*-3° 

9    Violets  for  new  type-writer .50 

13    Week's  salary — type-writer 10. 

16    Roses  for  type-writer 2. 

20    Miss  Remington's  salary 15. 

20    Candy    for    wife    and    children 

over  Sunday .60 

22     Box  of  bonbons  for  Miss  Rem- 
ington   4. 

26  Lunch  with  Miss  R 5.75 

27  Daisy's  salary 20. 

-     29    Theatre  and  supper  with  Daisy 

at  Del's 19* 

30    Sealskin  for  wife 225. 

30    Silk  dress  for  wife's  mother 50. 

30    Advertising  for  young  man  to  do 

type-writing 1.30 

—  Truth. 


Not  Honest. 

The  old  man  pondered  long  and  deeply. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  a  deep,  solemn, 
hollow  voice,  "you  have  always  thought  yourself  the 
offspring  of  poor  but  honest  parents." 

The  youth  turned  pale. 

"Father,"  he  gasped,  "can  it  be  that  you  are 
rich,  after  all?" 

The  patriarch's  head  sank  upon  his  bosom. 

"Boy,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  have  arrived  at  an 
age  when  you  should  be  deceived  no  longer." 

Leading  the  way  to  the  attic,  with  trembling,  eager 
hands  he  removed  a  few  loose  boards  and  showed 
his  child  how  he  made  the  gas-meter  lose  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  every  month. —  Truth. 


—  Dr.  J.  M.  Porter,  Dentist,  room  52, 
Crocker  Building,  has  purchased  the  exclusive  right 
for  San  Francisco  to  use  the  Hale  process,  which  has 
been  successfully  used  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  appreciative  patients  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Dr.  Porter  solicits  the  patronage  of  those  desiring 
teeth  filled  without  pain. 


DCCL.— Bill    or    Fare    for    Six    Persons,    Sunday, 
April  S,  1894. 
Sorrel  Soup. 
Fried  Trout.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Asparagus. 
Beef  a  la  Mode. 
French  Artichokes. 
English  Roly-Poly  Pudding. 
Coffee. 
English  Rolv-Polv  Pudding. — Make  a  paste  like  pie- 
crust ;  roll  it  out  on  the  bread-board  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  thick ;    spread  it   over  with   preserved  gooseberries, 
apricots,  or  jelly,  and   roll  it  over  and  over  till  it  forms  a 
long,  round  roll ;  tie  it  in  a  cloth ;  boil  one  hour ;  serve 
with  a  rich  sauce,  flavored  with  wine  or  vanilla. 


During  the  queen's  jubilee  year,  the  judges  in 
solemn  conclave  assembled  were  preparing  a  jubilee 
address,  and  it  was  to  run :  "  Conscious  as  we  are 
of  our  own  shortcomings,"  etc.  Some  of  their  lord- 
ships thought  this  was  rather  too  groveling.  "  Con- 
scious as  we  are  of  each  other's  shortcomings,"  was 
Lord  Bowen's  humorous  suggestion,  by  way  of 
amendment. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  piDt 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 

:  m^Z%^^s.DICTIONAR  Y 

A  Grand  Educator.  '  ■"" 

Successor  of  the 
"  Unabridged. ' ' 


Everybody  j 
should  own  this  < 
Dictionary.  It  an- 
swers all  questions  ] 
concerning  the  his- 
tory, spelling,  pro-  J 
nunciation,  and  ' 
meaning  of  words. 

A  Library  in  j 
Itself,     it  also  j 
gives  the  often  de- 
sired   information  i 
concerning  eminent  persons ;  facts  concern- 
ing the  countries,  cities,  towns,  and  nat- 
ural features  of  the  globe ;  particulars  con- 
cerning noted  fictitious  persons  and  places ; 
translation  of  foreign  quotations.    It  is  in-  . 
valuable  in  the  home,  office,  study,  and  < 
schoolroom. 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority,  i 

Hon.  D.  J.  Breirer,  Justice  of  TJ.  S.  Supreme  ', 

Court,  writes  :    "The  International  Dictionary  is  1 

the  perfection  of  dictionaries.    I  commend  it  to  < 
1  all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority." 


•OOOOOOOOOOf 

O  Worry  tells,  sadly,  on  O 
O  woman's  health  and  Q 
O  beauty.  Q 

Beecham's 

(aGuioea)  r^lllS 

\a  Box.       / 

(TasteiessJ 

fortify   the  nerves  and 
will  help   to  banish 
many  an  anxiety. 

Price  25  cents. 
#000000000° 


Recommended  by 

Every  State  Superintendent  of 

Schools  Now  in  Office. 

U^^A  saving  of  three  cents  per  day  for  a 
'  year  will  provide  more  than  enough  money 
\  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  International. 
Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it? 

Have  your  Bookseller  show  it  to  you.  \ 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Publishers, 

^?rtfcWK£  1 IOTERSSIIDNAI.  J 

r^?01?,    ,  *.  \  DICTIONHHr*/ 

•  ^p^send  for  free  prospectus    * 
containinyspecimen  pages, 
illastrations,  etc. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Stetiart  Street. 
Telephone  No.  101. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses  :  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


FOR    SALE 

-:-    BEAUTIFUL,     -:- 

Suburban  Home 

NEAR 

Stanford  University. 


"With  ten  acres  choice  orchard,  all  In  bear- 
ing. On  Santa  Cruz  Avenue,  about  one  mile 
from  Stanford  University,  and  same  distance 
from  Menlo  Park  Station.  A  handsome 
modern  residence;  eight  rooms,  wide  ve- 
randa, and  hall,  all  conveniences.  Stable, 
carriage-house,  poultry-house,  etc.  Trees 
are  mainly  apricots,  peaches,  and  Bartlett 
pears,  with  smaller  assortment  of  cherries, 
plnms,  nectarines,  figs,  apples.  English 
walnuts,  almonds,  late  pears  and  peaches, 
and.  a  variety  of  table  grapes.  Vegetable 
garden,  with  asparagus  bed,  currants, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Many  fine 
evergreen  oaks  are  on  the  place,  with  a  great 
variety  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  climb- 
ing vines,  roses,  etc.  Furniture  will  be  sold 
if  desired,  'with  carriages,  farming  imple- 
ments, etc. 

A  very  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a  charm- 
ing home,  all  complete,  which  has  taken 
years  to  create.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Apply  on  premises,  or 

CUTTING  PACKING  COMPAM, 
125  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR^ALE. 

A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodions  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts* 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  fanning  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
S45.000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


PATENTS 


FOR  INVENTIONS. 

Equal  with  the  interest  of  those  having  claims  against  the  government  is 
that  of  INVENTORS,  who  often  lose  the  benefit  of  valuable  inventions  because 
of  the  incompetency  or  inattention  of  the  attorneys  employed  to  obtain  their 
patents.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  employing  competent  and  reli- 
able solicitors  to  procure  patents,  for  the  value  of  a  patent  depends  greatly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  the  care  and  skill  of  the  attorney. 

With  the  view  of  protecting  inventors  from  worthless  or  careless  attorneys, 
and  of  seeing  that  inventions  are  well  protected  by  valid  patents,  we  have  re- 
tained counsel  expert  in  patent  practice,  and  therefore  are  prepared  to 

Obtain  Patents  in  the  United  States  and  all  Foreign  Countries,  Conduct  In- 
terferences, Make  Special  Examinations,  Prosecute  Rejected  Cases, 
Register  Trade=Marks  and  Copyrights,  Render  Opinions  as  to 
Scope  and  Validity  of  Patents,    Prosecute  and 
Defend  Infringement  Suits,  Etc.,  Etc. 

If  you  have  an  invention  on  hand  send  a  sketch  or  photograph  thereof,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  description  of  the  important  features,  and  you  willbe  atonce 
advised  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Models  are  seldom  necessary.  If 
others  are  infringing  on  your  rights,  or  if  you  are  charged  with  infringement  by 
others,  submit  the  matter  to  us  for  a  reliable  OPINION  before  acting  on  the 
matter. 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
618  F  STREET,  NORTHWEST,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

p.  o.  box  463.  JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney. 

43"  Cut  this  out  and  send  It  with  your  Inquiry.  -£» 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  gee  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BA^TK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83.000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Fronts    3,276,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvosd President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker.^Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SiSSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalh, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFOBD. 

C»Bh  Capital 81,000,000 

Aieete 2,632,228 

Barplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco  Agents,  501   Mont- 
gomery Street.    General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  ANY 
BAR  IN  THEWORLD. 

Jf?e<?lub 
^oe^tails 

MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI. 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  CIN, 
TOM  CIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee 
7\^  *V^T     thc'fe    C'-cktatls    to 

£  UMt  7m  lately  pure  and  well 
matured  liquors, 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Sometimes  a  man  feels  the  lightest  when  he  has  a 
heavy  load  on. — Glens  Falls  Republican. 

' '  Was  there  no  one  to  sympathize  with  the  poor 
wretch  who  was  being  lynched?"  "1  believe  a 
voice  did  call  out  and  tell  him  his  necktie  was  up  be- 
hind."— Puck. 

"Now.  as  to  the  degree  of  justifiable  homicide," 
said  the  Eastern  judge  in  charging  the  jury,  "  that  is 
where  a  man  is  killed  in  self-defense  or  in  college." 
— Plaindealer. 

Author  (whose  new  play  is  being  hissed  by  the 
whole  audience)—"  Heavens  !  I  shall  have  to  hiss, 
too,  or  they  will  find  out  that  I  am  the  author." — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

Miss  Gush—"  Oh,  colonel,  just  look  at  those  mag- 
nificent elms  I  I  am  sure  you  love  trees."  Colonel 
Blank—"  Dearly,  Miss  Gush.  I  learned  to  love  them 
during  the  war." — Life. 

"  It  pains  me  very  much  to  spank  you,  Jonnny," 
said  his  mother,  with  deep  feeling,  "  and  I  shall 
have  to  turn  you  over  to  your  father.  His  hands  are 
harder." — Chicago  Tribune. 

La  Fiancie—"  I  am  awfully  sorry,  Jack,  but  those 
roses  you  sent  me  don't  match  my  gown."  Le 
Fianci  (who  paid  nine  dollars  a  dozen) — "  Can't  you 
change  your  gown,  dear  ?  " — Vogue. 

"  The  advantage  of  being  an  alderman,"  said  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  the  'steenth  ward,  in  re- 
flective mood,  "  is  that  you  do  a  good  business  and 
don't  have  to  advertise." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  a  friend, 
finding  the  Colorado  lawyer  putting  a  special  point 
on  his  bowie.  "  Why,  old  Hanks  has  brought  suit 
against  me,  and  I'm  filing  my  answer." — Puck. 

Mr.  Hubstcr — "I  suppose  you  say,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Western  girls,  '  See  Chicago  and  die  '  ?  "  Miss 
Candlard—"  Indeed,  I  don't  use  such  English  as 
that!  I  say:  'See  Chicago  and  me.'"— Chicago 
Tribune. 

She — "  No,  it  can  never  be.  I  do  not  love  you 
enough  to  be  your  wife.  But,  before  you  go,  I 
want  to  ask  one  favor."  He  (dejectedly) — "Well, 
what?"  She — "  Please  do  not  marry  any  one  else." 
— New  York  Weekly. 

"The  little  mermaids  and  merboys  never  have 
any  snow  under  the  ocean,  do  they,  mamma?"  said 
Jacky.  "  No,  dear."  "  I  suppose  instead  of  snow- 
ball fights  they  have  fish-ball  fights,  eh  ?  "  said  Jacky. 
— Harpers  Young  People. 

Gladys — "  When  I  go  West  next  week,  I'll  leave 
you  my  pet  chameleon  as  a  souvenir."  Gwendolen — 
"Oh,  thanks  1  That  will  be  just  lovely  1  He  will 
remind  me  of  you  constantly.  They  change  their 
complexions  so  often,  you  know  1 " — Puck. 

And  she  believed  him  :  Angelina — "  That  was  a 
lovely  engagement-ring  you  gave  me  last  night, 
dear  ;  but  what  do  those  initials,  E.  C,  mean  on  the 
inside?"  Edwin — "Why — er — that  is — don't  you 
know  that's  the  new  way  of  stamping  eighteen 
carats  ?  " — Judge. 

Pastor  (to  peasant  girl)— "  Why  do  you  weep  so 
much?"  Peasant  girl — "Because  my  lover  has 
gone  to  the  army  for  three  years."  Pastor—"  But 
those  will  soon  be  over ;  then  he  will  return." 
Peasant  girl — "Yes;  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  the 
meantime  another  man  will  marry  me." — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Suspiciously  familiar:  Police  magistrate — "This 
ain't  the  furst  toime  you've  been  arristed  fer  bein' 
droonk."  Prisoner — "  It's  iojoostice  yez  do  me, 
y'r  anner."  Magistrate — "  Moind  phwat  ye  say  I 
Oi've  seen  your  face  scores  av  toiraes ;  an'  lately, 
too."  Prisoner — "Plaze,  y'r  anner,  Oi'ni  the  new 
bartinder  at  Mickey  Doolan's." — Puck. 

Johnny—"  Maw,  what  makes  you  always  count  the 
things  when  you  send  them  out  to  the  washer- 
woman?" His  mother — "I've  always  done  it, 
Johnny,  ever  since  your  father  and  I  began  house- 
keeping." Johnny—"  Why  don't  you  count  them 
when  they  come  back?"  His  mother— '"Well,  I 
never  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  that."—  Chicago 
Tribune. 

"  I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  you  do  me,  Mr. 
Spoonamore,  in  the  proposal  of  marriage  you  have 
just  made,"  said  the  young  woman,  with  a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip;  "but  circumstances  over  which  I 
have  no  control  will  compel  me  to  decline  the  honor." 
"  What  are  those  circumstances,  Miss  Grimshaw?" 
fiercely  demanded  the  young  man.  "  Your  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Spoonamore."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  man  coming  down  the  office-stairs  tripped, 
lost  his  balance,  and  fell  forward.  Then  he  de- 
scribed several  geometrical  figures  in  the  air,  shot 
through  the  swinging-doors,  and  alighted  on  the 
pavement,  near  the  gutter,  in  a  sitting  position.  An 
actor  happened  to  be  passing,  and  said,  with  feeling  : 
"  I  say,  old  man,  will  you  teach  me  that  trick  ?  If  1 
could  make  an  entrance  on  the  stage  that  way,  it 
would  bring  down  the  house."  The  other  heard 
only  the  last  words,  and  turned  a  sadly  surprised  face 
toward  the  actor.  "  D-didn't  the  house  come  down, 
after  all  ?  "  he  asked  in  amazement. — Baxar. 
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The  speech  on  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  Monday,  April  9th,  by  David  Bennett  Hill,  had 
an  effect  in  the  Democratic  camp  very  much  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  bomb. 

But  it  was  not  the  explosion  of  a  bomb — it  was  the  boom 
of  a  gun — the  first  gun  fired  in  the  internecine  war  which  is 
doomed  to  break  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy.  Like 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  line  of  division  will  be  largely 
along  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  There  are  other  lines  of 
cleavage  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — the  protection  Demo- 
crats of  the  North  have  revolted  against  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  the  free-trade  Democrats  of  the  South. 

There  are  a  great  many  protection  Democrats  in  this 
country — there  always  have  been.  There  are  more  now,  by 
the  way,  than  there  were  last  year.  Some  of  the  greatest 
names  on  the  Democratic  roll  of  honor  have  been  protection- 
ists. Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  protectionist.  Coming  down 
to  more  recent  times,  Samuel  Randall  was  a  protectionist, 
and  Randall  was  the  ablest  leader  the  Democratic  party  has 


had  for  many  years.  From  Speaker  Randall  to  Speaker 
Crisp,  from  President  Jefferson  to  President  Cleveland,  it  is 
a  far  cry. 

The  Democrats  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  New  Eng- 
land States  were  hoodwinked  into  passing  a  platform  upon 
which  they  could  not  stand.  Through  the  efforts  of  Henry 
Watterson,  a  plank  was  inserted  in  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1S92  which  denounced  "protection  as  unconstitutional, 
as  a  robbery  and  a  fraud,"  and  which  committed  the  party 
to  flat-footed  free  trade.  Free  trade  never  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  toiling  millions  of  the  North  ;  it  never  will  be  ; 
yet  the  South,  which  is  not  a  manufacturing  community,  has 
for  half  a  century,  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  demanded 
free  trade.  Under  the  leadership  of  Grover  Cleveland  and 
Speaker  Crisp,  it  has  forced  the  Democratic  party  to  yield 
a  reluctant  assent  to  its  ardent  desire.  Even  as  it  was,  it 
was  only  after  a  struggle  in  convention  that  the  Southern 
delegates  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  designs,  and  the 
wave  of  popular  discontent  caused  by  the  labor  troubles  of 
ib'92  carried  the  day  and  swept  the  Democracy  into  power, 
Cleveland,  free  trade,  and  all. 

But  now  that  the  free-trade  dreams  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
other  Southern  statesmen  are  about  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
the  Northern  Democrats  begin  to  see  that  the  partial  ruin 
caused  by  the  anticipation  of  free  trade  is  as  nothing  to  that 
which  will  result  if  the  Wilson  bill  is  passed.  They  also  see 
that  throughout  the  bill  there  runs  that  same  old  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  South.  Protection  for  this  Southern 
product,  protection  for  that  Southern  product,  yet  no  protec- 
tion for  the  products  of  the  North,  because  the  South  con- 
sumes them.  This  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats to  swallow,  but  when,  in  addition  to  that,  the  South 
proposes  to  levy  an  income  tax  upon  the  North,  human 
nature  can  not  stand  it.  The  Northern  Democracy  have  re- 
volted. Senator  Hill  will  be  their  standard-bearer  in  the 
war,  and  his  speech  of  Monday  was  the  first  gun. 

In  that  speech,  Senator  Hill  pointed  out  the  sectional  dis- 
crimination of  the  income  tax.  The  same  statistics  were 
given  in  these  columns  at  the  time  the  income  tax  was  first 
mooted  in  Congress  last  falL  We  then  published  the  figures, 
giving  the  total  returns  of  the  income  tax  from  1863  to 
1S73.  The  aggregate  amount  was  $347,229,897.  Of  this 
sum,  the  New  England  States  paid  eighteen  per  cent  and 
the  Middle  States  fifty-three  per  cent.  New  York  alone 
paid  thirty  per  cent.,  about  twice  as  much  as  all  the 
Southern  States  put  together.  And  it  is  this  iniquitous, 
inquisitorial,  and  sectional  tax  that  the  Southern  Democracy 
propose  to  revive.  By  it  they  will  attempt  to  throw  nine- 
tenths  of  the  financial  burdens  of  the  government  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  brethren  of  the  North  and  East.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  it  has  caused  disaffection  among  the 
Northern  Democrats.  If  it  did  not  they  would  be  poor, 
paltry,  time-serving  creatures,  unworthy  to  be  called  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  income-tax 
scheme  makes  a  distinction  between  sections,  it  also  makes  a 
distinction  between  men.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
with  an  income  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  should  pay  a 
tax,  and  a  man  with  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  should 
not.  This  is  a  republic.  Every  man  under  the  shelter  of 
its  flag  should  help  to  maintain  it.  Any  exemption  from 
taxation  is  an  act  of  charity  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral government  The  class  exempted  are  receiving 
alms  from  those  who  are  not  exempted.  No  class 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  classified  by  money 
alone,  should  shirk  the  burdens  of  helping  to  maintain 
this  government  of  ours.  If  the  Democratic  party  shall 
attempt  to  erect  such  a  class  distinction  in  this  country,  based 
on  money  purely,  it  will  be  false  to  its  traditions,  it  will  prove 
itself  to  be  demagogic  and  cowardly,  it  will  show  that  it  has 
allied  itself  with  socialists  and  anarchists,  and  it  will  deserve 
and  will  receive  the  contempt  of  all  honorable  men. 

George  Montgomery,  who,  on  Sunday  last,  was  conse- 
crated Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  took 


an  oath  on  assuming  office  in  which  the  following  words 
occur : 

"I,  George  Montgomery,  will  be  from  this  hour  henceforth  obedient 
to  Blessed  Peter,  the  Apostle,  and  to  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  to 
the  Most  Blessed  Father  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  and  to  his  success- 
ors, canonically  chosen.  /  will  assist  them  to  retain  and  defend 
against  any  man  whatever  the  Roman  Popedom  without  prejudice  to 
my  rank.  I  will  take  care  to  preserve,  defend,  and  promote  the  rights, 
honors,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  his  successors,  as  aforesaid.  With  my  whole  strength  I 
will  observe,  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  others,  the  rules  of  the  Holy 
Father,  the  decrees,  ordinances,  or  dispositions  and  mandates  of  the 
Apostolic  See." 

At  a  hasty  glance,  it  is  not  apparent  how  George  Mont- 
gomery reconciles  this  oath  with  the  allegiance  which  he, 
an  American  citizen,  bears  to  the  United  States.  Pope  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  is  a  temporal  sovereign  as  well  as  a  Pope. 
He  has  a  court,  a  revenue,  and  representatives  at  other 
courts.  His  dominions  are  small,  but  he  deals  with  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  world  as  one  potentate  with  another.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make  and  carry  on  wars  as 
his  predecessors  did  three  centuries  ago.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  could  enlist  an  army  from  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  in 
Italy,  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  if  he  could  pay  them,  and 
he  might  declare  war  upon  the  United  States,  as  other  popes 
declared  war  on  obnoxious  nations  in  the  Middle  Ages.  If 
this  should  happen,  where  would  George  Montgomery  stand  ? 
Would  he  continue  an  American  citizen,  or  would  he  obey 
the  oath  he  has  just  taken,  and  take  the  side  of  the  enemies 
of  his  country  ? 

Even  without  assuming  that  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Papacy  became  so  strained  that  war 
was  the  only  alternative,  it  is  possible,  nay,  under  circum- 
stances easily  imaginable,  it  is  probable  that  an  embarrass- 
ing antagonism  might  arise  between  the  government  at 
Washington  and  the  government  at  the  Vatican.  Are  we  to 
assume  that  George  Montgomery  would,  in  that  case,  obey 
his  oath,  or  would  he  stand  by  his  country?  If  he  thinks  it 
likely  that  the  former  would  be  his  true  line  of  duty,  would 
it  not  be  fair  for  him  to  pitch  his  tent  at  Rome  instead  of 
Los  Angeles  ? 

The  day  of  sectarian  polemics  has  passed.  Nobody  seri- 
ously discusses  theological  questions  in  our  day.  A  man 
who  undertakes  to  assail  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  or 
pitches  into  purgatory  may  safely  be  set  down  as  a  crank. 
But  the  Roman  Catholics  are  more  than  a  sect.  They  aspire 
to  be  a  "temporal  power,"  and  they  swear  allegiance  to  the 
head  of  that  power.  Therein  they  differ  from  the  Jews,  who 
are  also  a  race  as  well  as  a  sect.  But  tenaciously  as  the  Jew 
adheres  to  "his  race,  he  carefully  identifies  himself  as  to  his 
nationality  with  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells,  and 
knows  no  other  allegiance.  The  London  Rothschild  is  an 
Englishman,  the  Frankfort  Rothschild  is  a  German,  the 
Paris  Rothschild  is  a  Frenchman.  But  the  strict  Roman 
Catholic  is  first  and  above  all  a  subject  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  In  his  heart,  the  interest  of  the  Papacy  comes  first, 
the  interest  of  his  country  second.  In  the  oath  which 
George  Montgomery  took  there  was  no  reservation.  He 
did  not  swear  that  he  would  obey  an  Italian  prelate  so  long 
as  his  obedience  did  not  conflict  with  his  duty  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  He  simply  said  he  would  obey,  and  the  in- 
ference is  irresistible  that  if  a  conflict  arose,  he  would  be 
bound  by  his  oath,  and  that  he  is  loyal — not  to  his  native 
land,  the  United  States  of  America,  but  to  the  "  Roman 
Popedom." 


If  anything  was  needed  to  discredit  thoroughly  the  plea 
of  insanity  in  murder  trials,  it  would  be  furnished  by  the 
action  of  the  counsel  for  Fredericks  in  setting  up  such  a 
defense  for  his  client.  It  has  come  to  be  the  accepted 
practice  to  plead  insanity  in  those  cases  where  the  atrocity 
is  such  that  no  other  defense  is  possible,  and  by  this  plea 
justice  is  more  often  defeated  than  promoted.  In  this 
crowning  crime  of  ■  Fredericks' s  career  there  is  as  little  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  diseased  as  is  possible  where  a  human  life 
has  been  so  recklessly  sacrificed.  And  if  the  a' 
murder  is  to  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  irrespons 
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the  murderer,  what  protection  will  society  have  against  such 
cold-blooded  brutes  ?  His  plan  of  operations  was  a  desper- 
ate one  ;  he  incurred  unusual  risks,  and  there  was  but  little 
probability  of  success.  But  he  argued  that  others  had  taken 
similar  chances  and  succeeded  ;  he  carefully  planned  his 
mode  of  attack,  and  studied  every  avenue  of  escape  before 
he  ventured  upon  his  enterprise.  There  was  throughout  the 
care  and  forethought  of  a  cool  and  desperate  criminal  as 
dangerous  to  the  law-abiding  classes  as  is  a  wild  beast, 
rather  than  the  unreasoning  impulse  of  a  lunatic. 

Even  admitting  mental  derangement,  is  there  any  reason 
why  he  should,  on  that  account,  be  turned  loose  upon  the 
community  to  continue  his  career  of  crime  and  violence  ? 
Does  not  society  owe  itself  protection  against  dangerous 
lunatics  ?  The  most  expert  alienists  have  become  convinced, 
after  years  of  study  of  thousands  of  cases  of  insanity,  that 
there  are  few  absolutely  normal  minds.  The  degree  of 
abnormality  may  not  be  such  as  to  require  treatment,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  that  do  require  treatment  there  is  still  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, an  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong.  Most 
lunatics  in  asylums  are  restrained  from  the  commission  of 
certain  acts  by  the  fear  of  punishment  They  understand 
when  they  are  doing  wrong,  and  seek  to  hide  their  wrong- 
doing with  a  cunning  that  often  surpasses  that  of  sane  per- 
sons. The  lunatic,  of  whom  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams  speaks, 
who  said  to  him,  "  I  might  kill  you  if  I  wished  to,  and  I 
could  not  be  punished,  because,  being  in  an  asylum,  I  could 
introduce  the  plea  of  insanity,"  showed  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  a  course  of  reasoning 
that  undoubtedly  occurs  to  the  mentally  unbalanced  who  are 
not  confined  in  asylums.  But  this  lunatic  restrained  any  de- 
sire to  kill  Dr.  Williams,  because  he  knew  that,  though  he 
might  not  be  hanged,  he  would  certainly  be  punished  in 
other  ways.  And  other  lunatics  would  exercise  the  same 
restraint  did  they  see  a  certainty  of  punishment  as  a  result 
of  their  crime,  instead  of  the  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
going  free  without  punishment.  Many  murderers — whether 
mentally  unsound  or  not — have  been  inspired  to  commit 
their  crime  by  seeing  how  effective  is  the  plea  of  insanity. 
Many  such  murderers,  had  they  not  taken  human  life,  would 
never  have  been  considered  irresponsible  or  fit  subjects  for 
an  insane  asylum. 

For  this  class  of  criminals  insanity  is  not,  and  should  not 
be,  an  excuse.  They  are  dangerous  to  the  community. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  they  are  incapable  of  committing 
crime.  Should  they  take  human  life,  the  law  declares  that 
it  is  not  murder,  and  the  court  instructs  the  jury  that  it  is 
their  sworn  duty  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  if  they 
are  satisfied  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner.  The  question 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  prisoner  ;  his  ability  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  not  his  insanity. 
It  would  be  far  wiser  and  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  justice  were  the  irresponsibility  arising  from 
insanity  made  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  decide,  in- 
stead of  a  conclusive  presumption  of  law.  The  jury  should 
determine  whether,  admitting  a  certain  degree  of  insanity, 
the  accused  is  still  responsible  for  his  acts,  and  if  they  find 
that  he  is,  they  should  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Intense  egotism  is  an  almost  invariable  concomitant  of  in- 
sanity. All  murderers  are  egotists.  Nearly  all  criminals — 
murderers  and  others — find,  through  their  excessive  egotism, 
justification  for  their  crimes.  It  frequently  takes  the  form  of 
vindictive  abuse  of  the  witnesses,  the  officers  of  the  law,  and 
the  newspapers,  as  having  prevented  them  from  getting  a 
"  fair  trial."  Their  egotism  blinds  them  to  the  wrong  they 
have  done  the  victim  and  his  family,  and  narrows  their 
mental  vision  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  wrong  done 
themselves.  Mr.  Christopher  Evans  looks  upon  himself  as 
a  hero,  and  defends  his  many  murders  by  the  plea  that  the 
"corporations  were  leagued  against  him."  Fredericks  de- 
fends his  crime  by  the  strange  plea  that  the  cashier  whom  he 
murdered  was  "  a  reckless  fool,"  and  ought  to  have  delivered 
up  the  money  behind  the  counter  without  recourse  to  arms. 
But  people  are  growing  tired  of  the  false  logic  of  crim- 
inals and  the  specious  pleas  of  lawyers.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered horrible  by  many  people  to  hang  a  lunatic.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  doctors  are  persuading  us  that  everybody  is 
more  or  less  crazy,  and  that  all  criminals  have  "hereditary 
lesions "  in  the  brain  impelling  them  toward  drunkenness, 
arson,  rape,  or  murder,  let  us  overcome  our  horror  of  hang- 
ing crazy  people.  Let  us  hang  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to 
see  what  effect  it  has  on  the  rest. 

In  the  address  delivered  before  the  Ethical  Society  by 
ex-President  Harrison,  something  was  said  on  the  old  lines 
about  the  failure  of  municipal  government  in  American 
cities.  Mr.  Harrison  very  justly  imputed  the  blame  to  the 
neglect  of  civic  duty  by  Americans  of  the  better  class.  But 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  noticed  another  cause  for  the 
failure,  namely,  the  domination  of  the  Irish  race  in  our 
rities.     The  Irish  have  proved  themselves  incapable  of  con- 


ducting an  orderly  and  honest  government  at  home  ;  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  exhibit  the  same  incapacity 
here. 

No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  facts  is  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Irish  race  have  usurped  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  in  American  cities.  An  article  in  the 
April  Forum  presents  statistics  on  the  subject  which  are 
appalling,  and  show  that  municipal  government  in  this 
country  is  really  the  domination  of  an  Irish  oligarchy. 
When  an  Irishman  lands  in  the  United  States,  he  gets 
naturalized  in  as  brief  a  delay  as  possible,  and  proceeds  at 
once  to  engage  in  municipal  politics.  Although,  in  1890, 
the  number  of  citizens  of  Irish  birth  in  the  whole  country 
did  not  exceed  3,250,000 — that  is  to  say,  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  total  population,  yet  a  proportion  which  may 
amount  to  one-half  of  the  policemen,  firemen,  councilmen, 
aldermen,  city  hall  clerks,  city  contractors,  employees  in 
municipal  departments,  and  mayors  in  the  chief  American 
cities  are  either  of  Irish  birth  or  the  sons  of  Irishmen  ;  and, 
though  the  salaries  attached  to  these  various  municipal 
offices  are  not  princely,  the  bulk  of  these  Irishmen  manage, 
after  a  few  years'  service,  to  acquire  competencies  and  some- 
times fortunes.  Among  the  cities  which  the  Forum  article 
designates  as  being,  or  having  been  till  now,  ruled  by  Irish- 
men are  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Troy, 
Boston,  Albany,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Mayor  of  New  York,  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  is  an  Irish- 
man ;  he  and  three  other  Irishmen — Croker  and  the 
brothers  Martin — are  the  dispensers  of  patronage,  and 
choose  judges,  magistrates,  commissioners,  congressmen, 
and  senators.  One  of  the  Martins  is  president  of  the  board 
of  police  commissioners  ;  the  other  brother  is  police  judge. 
These  Irishmen  have  filled  the  municipal  offices  with  their 
relatives  and  fellow-countrymen.  The  boss  of  Brooklyn, 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  is  the  son  of  an  Irishman.  The  list  of 
Brooklyn  office-holders  on  January  1,  1894,  contained  few 
names  that  were  not  Irish.  The  Mayor  of  Boston,  though 
born  in  this  country,  was  the  Irish  candidate.  The  bosses 
of  Chicago,  as  was  revealed  in  the  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Patrick  Cronin,  are  Irish  ;  the  chief  of  police  and  the  city 
treasurer  are  both  Irish  born.  The  Mayor  of  Pittsburg  is 
the  son  of  an  Irishman  ;  the  chief  detective  is  Irish  born. 
The  present  boss  of  the  State  of  New  York,  William  F. 
Sheehan,  is  an  Irish-American  who  hails  from  Buffalo. 
Until  lately,  the  politics  of  Philadelphia  were  run  by  two 
Irishmen — McManus,  an  Irish  Democrat,  and  McManes, 
an  Irish  Republican.  The  last  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  was  an 
Irishman,  and  so  are  the  present  chief  of  police,  chief  of 
detectives,  and  director  of  public  works.  The  lists  of  mayors 
and  police  superintendents  of  smaller  towns  bristle  with 
such  names  as  Cudihee,  Tim  Splan,  Harrigan,  Desmond, 
Dougherty,  McMath,  Dennis  Whelan,  Tiernan,  Coughlin, 
Larry  Hazen,  Dennis  Farr,  O'Connell,  and  the  like.  To 
wind  up  the  list,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  late  boss  of  San  Francisco,  Chris  Buckley,  is  an 
Irishman  ;  that  his  party  adversary,  Higgins,  was  also  an 
Irishman  ;  and  that  their  successors  at  the  last  election  were 
named  Sullivan,  O'Dwyer,  Crimmins,  and  Kelly. 

The  secret  of  the  triumph  of  the  Irish  minority  over  the 
American  majority  in  municipal  affairs  arises  from  the  ardor 
with  which  the  Irish  devote  themselves  to  municipal  politics, 
and  the  apathy  with  which  that  business  is  regarded  by 
Americans.  Commerce  has  generally  been  so  profitable  in 
this  country  and  the  mischief  done  by  municipal  misgovern- 
ment  so  comparatively  small  that  Americans,  not  caring  to 
be  city  hall  clerks,  or  couacilmen,  or  policemen,  have  let 
the  Irishmen  have  the  run  of  the  city  offices,  and  have 
merely  shrugged  their  shoulders  when  tax-payers  were 
robbed.  There  are  indications  that  this  halcyon  era  of  in- 
difference is  drawing  to  a  close.  If  the  Irish  had  given  us 
good  and  honest  government,  we  might  acquiesce  in  their 
usurped  despotism.  But  they  have  given  us — everywhere — 
bad  and  corrupt  government.  It  has  been  so  abominably 
bad  that  it  has  shaken  the  faith  of  many  in  the  capacity  of 
Americans  to  conduct  self-government  in  cities.  In  every 
city  taxes  swell  year  by  year,  and  there  is  less  to  show  for 
the  money  they  yield.  Corrupt  knaves  get  upon  the  bench, 
and  rascals  with  a  "  pull "  commit  crime  with  impunity.  In  this 
city,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  elsewhere,  widows  and 
orphans  are  taxed  out  of  their  property  to  fatten  Irish  con- 
tractors and  their  confederates  in  the  street  department.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  system  of  government  which  fails 
more  conspicuously  to  attain  its  purpose  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  leading  American  cities. 

If  this  is  the  fruit  of  letting  the  Irish  run  our  cities,  surely 
it  is  time  to  try  some  other  kind  of  despots.  When  a  system 
is  found  not  to  work,  common  sense  suggests  that  an  experi- 
ment should  be  made  with  another  system.  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City,  and  Indianapolis  have  lately  thrown  off  the  Irish  yoke, 
and  have  established  American  city  governments  on  the  plan 
of  Milwaukee  and   Cincinnati.     Let  this  plan   be  followed 


elsewhere.  The  Irish  conquer  by  voting  solidly,  while  Amer- 
icans divide.  In  this  city  about  one-fourth  of  the  vote  is 
Irish  ;  but  if  the  remaining  three-fourths  split  in  two,  the  Irish 
fourth  holds  the  balance  of  power  and  can  dictate  nomina- 
tions agreeable  to  the  "illiment"  However,  if  the  rank 
and  file  of  voters  agreed  quietly  with  each  other  to  scratch 
every  Irish  name,  there  might  be  a  chance  for  Americans 
and  for  decent  government 

It  is  announced  from  New  York  that  the  number  of 
weddings  which  are  to  follow  Easter  will  be  unusually  large 
this  year.  This  evidently  refers  to  the  upper  circles  ;  for, 
at  the  marriage  bureau  in  the  City  Hall,  a  marked  decline 
in  business  is  reported — the  marriages  by  aldermen  having 
declined  one-half  in  the  past  few  months.  The  chief  of  the 
bureau,  whose  income  depends  on  fees  on  marriage  licenses, 
says  that  "  nobody's  getting  married,  and  business  is  simply 
awfuL"  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  that  here  ;  but  the  talk  in 
social  circles  is  that  the  crop  of  post-Easter  marriages  is  far 
below  the  usual  average. 

As  a  rule,  men  do  not  marry  as  readily  when  times  are 
hard  as  when  they  are  flush.  Even  the  announcements  of 
relief  committees  that  the  wants  of  married  men  are  to  be 
supplied  before  those  of  bachelors  are  considered,  have 
failed  to  promote  matrimony,  except  among  the  Poles  and 
Hungarians  of  Pittsburg,  who,  when  they  heard  that  the  city 
was  employing  married  men  on  the  parks  at  a  dollar  a  day, 
rushed  off  and  proposed  to  the  first  girls  they  met.  Men 
who  are  American  bred  are  not  so  reckless.  It  may  be,  as 
girls  say,  that  it  costs  no  more  to  support  two  than  one  ; 
but  when  the  one  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  support,  he  is 
naturally  disinclined  to  make  himself  two.  Marriage  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  a  gamble.  A  young  couple  marry  on 
what  barely  supports  them,  hoping  that  when  new  expenses 
must  be  incurred  their  income  will  increase  in  proportion. 
In  ordinary  times,  the  calculation  is  reasonable.  But  when 
waves  of  depression  sweep  over  the  land,  it  is  rash  to  assume 
that  the  rewards  of  labor  are  going  to  swell  year  by  year  ;  their 
tendency  may  be  in  the  other  direction.  Times  may  be 
harder  next  year  than  they  are  this  ;  and  then  what  will  be- 
come of  the  babies  ? 

Whether  the  increasing  independence  of  women  is  operat- 
ing to  lower  the  marriage  rate  is  open  to  discussion.  When 
a  girl  feels  that  she  need  not  marry  for  a  home,  she  is  likely 
to  make  less  energetic  efforts  to  capture  a  mate  than  she 
would  have  done  if  the  husband  had  personified  bread  and 
clothes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  class  of  ambitious 
women  who  aspire  at  being  something  more  than  mere  wives 
and  mothers,  are  pretty  sure  to  acquire  a  mental  and  moral 
development  which  renders  them  more  attractive  to  men 
than  the  nursery  dolls  of  the  past.  A  bright,  modest,  intelli- 
gent girl,  who  is  earning  her  living  in  the  sphere  in  which 
accident  has  placed  her,  is  far  more  likely  to  capture  the 
admiration  and  love  of  a  man  than  a  chit  who  can  only 
simper  and  be  kissed.  Against  this  effect  of  female  inde- 
pendence must  be  offset  the  tendency  of  self-support  to  deter 
girls  from  marrying  men  who  are  not  their  ideals.  Marriage 
to  any  man  involves  a  wrench  to  a  delicate,  sensitive,  shrink- 
ing girl ;  when  the  man  is  not  only  not  an  ideal,  but  was 
actually  repellent  at  first,  the  girl  passes  through  a  severe 
struggle  before  she  can  accept  him.  In  the  old  days  she 
succumbed  to  mamma's  argument:  "And  pray  what  are 
you  going  to  do  when  your  father  dies?"  But  now  her 
answer  comes  pat :  "  I  am  going  to  support  myself  as  I  do 
now." 

Writers  in  newspapers  never  tire  of  telling  us  that  men 
are  eschewing  matrimony,  because  girls  spend  so  much  on 
their  clothes,  and  because  men  are  really  so  comfortable  out- 
side of  matrimony  that  they  do  not  see  why  they  should 
enter  the  fold.  Those  who  express  these  sentiments  are  not 
familiar  with  life.  There  is  no  more  miserable  being  on 
earth  than  an  old  bachelor  who  has  not  some  engrossing 
pursuit  which  may  take  the  place  of  home,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. Most  old  bachelors  become  curmudgeons,  who  are  in 
every  one's  way,  and  in  their  own  most  of  all.  Everybody 
hates  them  and  they  hate  everybody.  They  generally  realize 
the  mistake  they  made,  and  never  cease  to  grind  their  teeth 
when  they  think  of  it ;  they  foresee  that  their  ultimate  des- 
tiny is  to  marry  their  cook,  or  to  be  tended  in  illness  and  old 
age  by  a  hired  servant  who  despises  and  robs  them.  Every 
man  who  crosses  the  dividing  line  between  young  manhood 
and  middle  age  has  some  friend  who  points  this  out  to  him, 
and  the  kindly  seed  rarely  falls  on  barren  ground.  The  hint 
is  the  more  likely  to  take  effect  as  bachelors  observe  that  the 
longer  a  man  waits,  the  more  limited  his  choice  in  the  wife 
market.  He  who  could  at  thirty  have  chosen  from  flower- 
gardens  of  girls — plump,  blushing,  and  young — is  often  com- 
pelled to  put  up,  at  forty,  with  a  scraggy  spinster  with 
elbows.     What  could  he  expect  ?     Tardt  venienlibus  ossa. 

Ingenious  writers  like  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Grand  find  fault  with  marriage,  and  superficial  thinkers 
fancy  that  the  institution  is  on  its  last  legs.     But  it  is  ob- 
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served  that  both  Mrs.  Caird  and  Mrs.  Grand  are  married 
women,  living,  so  far  as  is  known,  happily  with  their  hus- 
bands. So  are  the  other  lady  philosophers  who  find  fault 
with  matrimony  because,  like  other  human  institutions,  it  is 
not  faultless.  It  is  no  trick  to  pick  holes  in  any  institution 
and  to  show  wherein  it  fails  to  reach  perfection.  But  the 
fault-finder  has  no  claim  to  be  heard  until  he  is  prepared 
with  a  substitute  which  can  be  warranted  to  work  smoothly. 
Now  no  one,  however  advanced  in  ethical  science,  has  ever 
devised  a  connubial  system  that  can  take  the  place  of  our 
modern  plan  of  marriage,  corrected  by  divorce.  Mrs. 
Caird's  "  time-marriages "  would  simply  involve  women  in 
social  ruin. 


Of  all  those  who  have,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  taken 
part  in  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  "  Industrial  Army," 
Mayor  Pardee  is  most  deserving  of  credit.  Before  the  San 
Francisco  contingent  reached  Oakland,  a  weak  and  cowardly 
policy  had  characterized  the  treatment  of  these  organized 
bodies  of  tramps  who  moved  around  the  country  intimidat- 

Iing  small  communities  and  distressing  the  cities.  Their  un- 
blushing demand  to  stand  and  deliver  was  weakly  complied 
with  ;  they  were  furnished  with  shelter,  abundant  provisions, 
and  comfortable  traveling  facilities  when  they  expressed  a 
willingness  to  move  on  to  their  next  foraging  ground  ;  but 
their  tender  sensibilities  were  never  wounded  by  a  suggestion 
that  a  hastened  departure  would  be  desirable.  When  they 
were  ready  to  go,  however,  abundant  facilities  were  offered 
them,  for  every  community  displayed  a  cheerful  alacrity  in 
unloading  them  upon  the  next  victims.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  inevitable.  The  prospect  of  riding  in  passenger- 
coaches  or  in  box-cars  instead  of  on  brake-beams,  of  having 
meals  served  out  to  them  without  even  the  inconvenience  of 
begging  for  them,  of  substituting  comfortable  shelter  for  the 
haystack  or  the  empty  dry-goods  box,  has  proved  all  too 
alluring  to  the  tramp  population. 

Those  who  saw  the  "army"  marching  through  the  streets 
of  this  city  to  the  ferry  could  not  but  have  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  practically  all  foreigners,  and  that 
the  tramp  was  out  in  force.  The  Salt  Lake  "census,"  which 
made  out  a  majority  of  them  to  be  native  Americans,  was  a 
bald  farce.  More  than  three-fourths  of  these  men  are 
foreigners.  As  to  their  desire  for  work,  even  those  who 
were  employed  have  been  infected,  and  many  of  them  have 
thrown  up  their  jobs  and  joined  the  "army." 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  new  "  armies "  have  been 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  like  mushrooms.  From 
Denver,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  San  Antonio,  Little  Rock, 
East  Liverpool,  Detroit,  Oakland,  Reno,  and  Sacramento 
have  come  reports  of  organizations  in  addition  to  Coxey's 
original  army,  the  two  Los  Angeles  contingents,  and  San 
Francisco's  delegation.  Into  the  larger  currents  numerous 
small  streams  have  swept  and  been  absorbed,  taking  the 
place  of  the  natural  evaporation  en  route.  That  the  entire 
labor  market  should  be  demoralized  was  inevitable,  and 
already  the  air  is  filled  with  rumors  of  impending  strikes 
of  serious  dimensions. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  cowardly  policy  that  has  been  pursued.  Politicians 
in  office  have  feared  to  arouse  the  resentment  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  the  enmity  of  professional  agitators,  and 
have  truckled  to  the  leaders  of  the  "  armies."  But  Mayor 
Pardee  has  inaugurated  a  new  policy.  It  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  comparatively  small  community, 
like  Oakland,  to  accept  and  retain  the  burden  that  had  been 
foisted  upon  it.  But  instead  of  letting  the  industrials  feel 
that  they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  they  were  made  to 
understand  that  they  were  there  by  sufferance  and  that  the 
assistance  rendered  them  was  a  gratuity  and  not  the  recogni- 
tion of  what  they  had  a  right  to  demand.  Their  indignation 
at  this  rude  shock  has  left  a  fiery  trail  of  denunciation  along 
their  entire  eastward  course.  Their  insolent  refusal  to  leave 
the  comfortable  quarters  and  abundant  rations  in  Oakland, 
unless  they  could  ride  in  passenger- coaches  instead  of  box- 
cars, exposed  the  hollowness  of  their  protestations  that  their 
only  desire  was  to  get  East,  and  received  the  scant  consider- 
ation that  it  deserved.  They  were  persuaded  to  take  to  the 
box-cars  when  they  found. they  could  no  longer  "  work"  the 
town. 

The  effect  of  Mayor  Pardee's  action  is  already  being 
seen.  The  invasion  of  the  tramps  having  once  been  success- 
fully resisted,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  resistance  is  springing 
up  in  all  directions.  Sacramento  treated  them  almost 
cavalierly,  and  Governor  West,  of  Utah,  has  received  them 
with  marked  inhospitality.  This  policy,  which  Mayor 
Pardee  has  inaugurated,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
When  they  can  no  longer  get  free  food  from  the  commu- 
nities they  invade,  the  armies  will  drop  apart  by  their  own 
weight. 

But  Governor  West,  of  Utah,  is  apparently  trying  to 
force  these  vagabonds  to  return  to  California.  This  is  un- 
just, and  must  not  be  permitted.  All  of  these  men  are 
strangers  here,  and  most  of   them  have  been  fed  through 


the  winter  by  the  charitable  people  of  San  Francisco. 
They  claim  that  they  came  from  the  East,  and  are  on  their 
way  back  there.  But  Governor  West  insists  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  must  be  enjoined  from  landing  them  on 
Utah  soil  as  "  indigent  persons,  having  no  means  of  sup- 
port." That  is  all  very  well,  but  California  may  interpose 
a  similar  objection  to  receiving  them  back  from  Utah.  So, 
too,  may  Nevada,  which  will  have  to  receive  them  if  Cali- 
fornia stops  them  at  the  State  line,  which  she  ought  to  do. 
These  "industrial  armies"  are  much  like  counterfeit  coins  ; 
the  last  community  receiving  them  is  apt  to  be  "  stuck." 


From  the  report  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Midwinter  Fair  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Citizens'  Committee  of 
San  Francisco  two  facts  are  apparent :  first,  that  the  fair  is 
apparently  not  going  to  be  a  financial  failure  ;  second,  that 
if  it  is  not  a  financial  failure,  that  condition  will  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  exhibitors  and  the  concessionaires. 

When  the  director-general  made  his  verbal  report  to  the 
Citizens'  Committee,  he  said,  in  substance,  that  such  an  ex- 
position had  never  been  created  with  such  a  small  amount  of 
money;  that  this  success  had  been  attained  by  "charging 
for  everything"  ;  that  the  exhibitors  and  concessionaires  had 
been  charged  for  space,  for  power,  for  water,  for  lighting, 
and  then  mulcted  in  a  portion  of  their  receipts — about 
twenty-five  per  cent.  By  this  means,  the  director-general 
remarked  with  pride,  the  fair  had  become  feasible. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  director-general  is  an  excellent 
business  man.  But  there  are  methods  of  doing  business 
which  may  be  justifiable  in  an  individual  or  a  corporation, 
but  are  unworthy  of  a  city  or  a  State.  This,  we  think,  is 
one  of  the  instances.  If  the  financial  success  of  the  fair 
means  the  financial  ruin  of  the  exhibitors,  San  Francisco 
can  not  afford  and  California  can  not  afford  to  make  the  fair 
a  financial  success. 

We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  commenting  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  admission  fee  from  fifty  to  twenty-five 
cents.  The  position  of  the  director-general  seemed  to  be  a 
just  one — that  the  fair  would  pay  for  itself  at  fifty  cents,  and 
that  at  twenty-five  cents  there  would  be  a  large  deficit.  He 
further  said — and  again  with  justice — that  those  who  believed 
in  reducing  the  fee  to  twenty-five  cents  should  subscribe 
toward  a  guaranty  fund  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Both  points 
are  well  taken,  if  the  financial  success  of  the  fair  is  the  only 
end  in  view.  But  there  are  other  things  in  the  world  beside 
money.  There  is  State  and  municipal  honor.  If  San  Fran- 
cisco makes  a  financial  success  of  the  Midwinter  Exposition, 
and  ruins  all  the  poor  devils  whose  exhibits  made  up  the  fair, 
she  may  look  upon  her  balance-sheet  with  pride,  but  she  can 
never  think  of  her  action  without  shame. 


Last  week  we  printed  dispatches  showing  sweeping  Re- 
publican victories  in  towns  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio, 
Connecticut,  South  Dakota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Illinois.  In  Ohio,  last 
week,  elections  were  held  in  twenty-two  cities  and  towns,  and 
twenty-one  went  Republican.  Since  then,  more  elections 
have  been  held  in  New  York,  and  a  number  are  reported 
from  New  Jersey.  The  Republican  wave  is  still  sweeping 
over  the  country.  In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  election  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  ioth,  resulted  in  the  election  of  all  the  Re- 
publican candidates  by  large  majorities.  Last  fall  the  Dem- 
ocrats carried  Albany  by  over  three  thousand  majority  ;  on 
Tuesday,  the  Republicans  carried  it  by  over  three  thousand, 
making  a  reversal  of  six  thousand  votes.  But  here  is  the 
story  of  the  dispatches  : 

Albany,  N,  Y.,  April  ioth. — The  municipal  election  to-day  was  followed  by 
pandemonium  on  the  streets  when  the  returns  showed  that  the  Democratic 
ticket  had  been  defeated  by  a  tremendous  majority.  The  reiult  to-night  is  that 
the  party  that  has  controlled  the  city  for  fifteen  years  must  leave  the  offices. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  April  ioth. — For  the  first  time  in  twenty-eight  years  the 
town  has  gone  strongly  Republican. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  ioth. — In  to-day's  election  the  Democrats  were  beaten 
by  over  2,000  votes. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J„  April  ioth. — The  city  went  Republican  by  3,217. 

Patterson,  N.  J.,  April  ioth. — The  Republicans  elect  three  aldermen  and 
the  Democrats  two. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  April  ioth— The  Republicans  elected  their  tickets  in  three  of 
the  four  wards  of  the  city  to-day. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  April  ioth. — The  Republicans  swept  this  city  to-day,  and 
elected  every  man  on  their  ticket.  This  is  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  that  the 
Republicans  have  controlled  all  the  branches  of  the  city  government. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  April  ioth. — The  Republicans  elect  their  mayor  and  four 
aldermen. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  ioth. — The  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  has 
carried  the  city. 

New  Brunswick,  X.  J.,  April  ioth. — The  election  to-day  went  in  favor  of 
the  Republicans. 

CaHDEN,  N.  J.,  April  ioth.— The  Republicans  elected  everything.  Not  a 
man  on  the  Democratic  ticket  was  elected. 

When  New  Jersey  begins  to  go  Republican,  there  is  hope 
for  almost  any  community — even  Texas.  Over  New  Jersey, 
there  has  for  years  brooded  a  dark  cloud  of  malaria,  mos- 
quitoes, and  Democracy.  Such  is  its  reputation  that  the 
story  is  told  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  who  swam  to  and  fell 
exhausted  upon  its  sandy  shores.  When  the  natives  gath-  I 
ered  around  him,  he  lifted  his  head  and  feebly  asked  :  ( 
"What  place  is   this?"     When    the  answer  came — "New 


Jersey" — with   a   look  of  despair  upon    his    wan  face,   he 
struck  out  to  sea  again. 

This  plain,  unvarnished  tale  will  serve  to  show  the  reputa- 
tion that  New  Jersey  bears.  But  if  she  recants,  and  fore- 
swears Democracy,  she  may  again  lift  up  her  head  among 
the  sisterhood  of  States. 

In  the  petition  of  the  unfortunate  exhibitors  at  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  to  the  Citizens'  Committee,  they  beg  that  body 
to  influence  the  daily  press  to  devote  some  space  to  the  main 
buildings,  as  they  say  the  daily  journals  completely  ignore 
that  part  of  the  exposition.  The  point  is  well  taken.  In 
Chicago,  the  daily  papers  devoted  columns  of  space  daily 
to  descriptions  of  the  exhibits  in  the  various  buildings. 
They  took  up  the  various  structures  country  by  country, 
section  by  section,  exhibit  by  exhibit.  The  result  was  a 
vast  amount  of  interesting  matter.  Arranged  as  it  was  under 
attractive  headings,  it  served  as  a  kind  of  diurnal  index  to  the 
fair.  A  visitor  would  see  in  his  morning  paper  that  in  a  certain 
section  of  a  certain  building  he  would  find  something  in 
which  possibly  he  took  a  keen  interest,  and  which  he  never 
would  have  found  otherwise,  unless  he  read  the  official  cata- 
logue through — which  no  human  being  ever  did.  The  con- 
tents of  the  buildings  here  can  not,  of  course,  be  compared 
with  those  in  Chicago.  But  still  there  is  much  of  interest  in 
them,  and  material  for  excellent  reading  matter.  It  certainly 
could  not  be  as  poor  stuff  as  all  the  dailies  now  run  about 
the  fair,  which  consists  of  the  machine-made  items  ground 
out  by  the  Department  of  Publicity  and  served  to  all  the 
papers  alike,  fakes  about  freaks,  and  columns  of  county  cup 
coupons. 

In  the  superior  court  of  San  Francisco  there  has  recently 
been  filed  a  complaint  in  an  action  for  divorce,  which  brings 
up  some  points  new  to  the  law.  There  is  an  opportunity 
here  for  one  of  our  superior  judges  to  signalize  himself  by 
stating  what  is  the  law  on  certain  matters  which  deeply  in- 
terest many  women.  The  complaint  to  which  we  refer  is  in 
a  suit  for  divorce  which  is  pending  between  John  B.  Russell 
and  Eva  B.  Russell.  The  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Russell 
desires  his  divorce  are  numerous,  but  we  will  not  enter  into 
all  of  them.  That  to  which  we  refer  more  particularly  is  an 
allegation  of  "cruelty"  which  Mr.  Russell  makes  against 
his  wife.  He  itemizes  her  cruelty,  and  one  of  his  specifica- 
tions reads : 

"  Bleached  or  artificially  colored  hair  is  easily  distinguished  as  such, 
and  does  not  appear  natural  nor  does  it  deceive  any  person,  but  it  is 
perfectly  patent  and  noticeably  conspicuous.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  right-thinking  persons  as  an  indiciiion  of  a  loose,  dissolute, 
and  wanlon  disposition,  and  is  regarded  as,  and  commonly  held  to  be, 
a  practice  never  affected  by  modest,  pure,  and  respectable  women." 

After  expressing  this  general  view  of  the  practice  of  women 
who  bleach  their  hair,  Mr.  Russell  takes  up  its  particular 
application  to  him.     In  his  document  he  avers  : 

"Mrs.  Russell  is  a  brunette  naturally.  Her  hair  is  of  a  chestoat- 
brown  color,  which,  in  its  normal  state,  is  modest  and  becoming,  and 
harmonizes  with  the  natural  color  of  her  skin  and  ey*es.  Since  we 
married  she  has,  against  my  wishes  and  protests,  and  with  intent  to 
vex,  annoy,  exasperate,  and  shame  me,  dyed  her  hair  and  changed  its 
shade  to  a  conspicuous  and  showy  straw  or  canary  color.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  artificial  coloring,  she  has  been  obliged  to  paint  her  face 
to  secure  an  artificial  complexion  in  keeping  with  the  artificial  color  of 
her  hair.  The  combination  has  given  her  a  giddy,  fast,  and  sporty  ap- 
pearance." 

This,  Mr.  Russell  deposes,  constitutes  cruelty,  inasmuch 
as  the  bleaching^ "  greatly  mortified,  shamed,  and  humiliated 
him,  and  caused  him  great  and  grievous  mental  suffering." 

The  decision  of  this  point  will  be  a  most  interesting  one. 
If  the  court  holds  with  Mr.  Russell,  and  decides  that 
bleached  hair  gives  "a  giddy,  fast,  and  sporty  appearance," 
and  thereby  constitutes  cruelty,  will  not  the  court  find  itself 
in  an  embarrassing  position  ?  There  are  other  devices 
beside  the  bleaching  of  hair  which  women  employ  to  add  to 
their  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Paints,  pow- 
ders, and  plumpers,  false  hips  and  false  hair — all  of  these 
and  many  other  mysterious  things  might  be  brought  under 
judicial  notice.  If  it  is  "  cruel "  to  a  husband  for  a  wife  to 
bleach  her  hair,  is  it  cruel  for  her  to  wear  a  false  bang?  If 
she  is  semi-bald,  is  it  cruelty  to  him  for  her  to  wear  a  wig? 
And  if  it  is  not  "  cruelty  "  for  a  woman  to  bleach  her  hair, 
are  not  the  terms  "  bleached  blonde,"  "  soda-water  hair," 
and  "  chemical  blonde,"  when  applied  to  her,  actionable  as 
libelous?     All  these  things  should  be  res  adjudicata. 

The  second  trial  of  Richard  S.  Heath,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Louis  B.  McWhirter,  has  resulted,  as  did  the 
first,  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  On  the  first  trial,  the 
jury  stood  eleven  for  conviction  and  one  for  acquittal ;  on 
the  second  trial,  ten  for  conviction  and  two  for  acquittal 
Richard  S.  Heath  has  certainly  been  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  gallows.  But  whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  no 
good  end  can  be  subserved  by  trying  him  again  in  the 
County  of  Fresno.  His  trials  there  seem  to  result  in  noth- 
ing but  perjury  and  brawls.  Let  a  change  of  venue  be  made, 
and  in  another  county  perhaps  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
the  death  of  Louis  B.  McWhirter  may  be  cleared 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  16,  1894. 


THE    STIRRUP-CUP. 


A  Traei-Comedy  of  Garrison  Life  on  the  Frontier. 


They  certainly  were  made  for  each  other.  Everybody 
saw  that  The  young  lady  herself  saw  it  better  than  any. 
They  were  beautifully  matched  in  every  way.  He  was  a 
dapper  little  cavalryman  who  only  exceeded  the  regulation 
height  by  two  inches.  She  was  a  dowdy  little  per- 
son, about  as  big  as  a  twelve-year-old  child.  He  was 
handsome,  in  a  French  miniature  sort  of  way,  and  she 
was  pretty,  with  the  bread-and-milk  beauty  of  extreme 
youth.  As  to  mental  qualifications,  no  two  could  have 
suited  better,  for  his  love  of  domineering  was  that  not  only 
of  the  little  man  but  of  an  army  officer  to  boot  ;  and  she 
was  submissiveness  itself ;  it  really  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to 
be  walked  over  and  stepped  upon  by  anything  masculine, 
which  just  met  the  young  officer's  ideas  as  to  what  a  wife 
should  be.  As  if  to  leave  nothing  wanting  to  complete  this 
match — so  evidently  of  celestial  making — fortune  had  given 
to  her  only  a  spendthrift  father,  and  to  him  the  vast  wealth 
of  a  second  lieutenant's  pay.  They  could  have  loved  very 
comfortably  on  such  means,  and  paid  off  their  accumu- 
lated debts  of  years  when  he  came  to  be  a  captain,  as  others 
have  done  before.  But  they  may  as  well  be  introduced  ; 
you  may  meet  them  some  time.     She,  then,  was  Miss  Rug- 

gles,  daughter  of  Captain  Ruggles,  of  the th  Infantry  ;  he 

was  Second  Lieutenant  Patten,  of  the d  Cavalry. 

The  thing  started  beautifully.  Patten  had  been  twirling 
his  thumbs  between  reveille  and  taps,  with  more  or  less  curs- 
ing of  fate,  for  a  year.  He  was  pretty  badly  in  debt  to  the 
sutler,  and  was  likely  to  become  more  so  if  he  was  not 
given  something  to  do  with  his  evenings  very  soon.  He 
did  not  like  reading  ;  he  was  too  lazy  to  hunt,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  the  elusive  prairie  dog  to  hunt  in  any  case  ; 
he  was  the  only  bachelor  at  the  fort — which  was  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  railroad,  by  the  by — and  the  married  women 
could  not  be  induced  to  flirt — with  him,  at  any  rate.  So  the 
soil  was  ripe. 

Now,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  Captain  Ruggles's  pretty 
daughter  came  on  from  a  New  England  boarding-school,  as 
innocent,  simple,  pink  and  white  as  such  girls  should  be. 
Of  course  Patten  called  on  her  the  night  of  her  arrival,  as  is 
customary  in  army  posts.  He  found  her  quite  interesting. 
She  sat  and  smiled  and  drank  in  his  poured-out  wisdom  as 
the  soil  of  the  plains  drinks  a  rain,  and  the  wisdom  was  lost 
in  the  sandy  depths  of  her  unsophisticated  soul,  as  is  also 
lost  the  little  rain  which  falls  on  the  parched  prairies.  How- 
ever, she  evidently  admired  him,  and  he  went  home  con- 
vinced that  this  really  was  his  first  love,  this  time.  In  New 
England  boarding-schools  a  man  is  never  seen,  so  he  was 
Miss  Ruggles's  first  experience  of  the  sex,  and  she  was  sure, 
too,  that  this  was  not  only  her  first,  but  her  only  love.  Now 
Patten  liked  the  sensation  of  thinking  of  some  one  else  ;  it 
was  novel,  and  there  was  "blessed  little  novelty"  in  the  post 
at  any  time,  as  he  said — only  he  did  not  say  "  blessed  "  ex- 
actly. 

The  trouble  with  novelties  is  that  as  soon  as  they  are  ex- 
perienced a  few  times,  they  cease  to  be  novelties,  and  so  lose 
their  spice.  That  was  the  way  with  this  one.  After  a  week 
or  two  of  thinking  of  Miss  Ruggles — whom  he  fondly  called 
"  Bertha  "  in  what  answered  for  his  mind — Patten  got  tired 
of  it,  and  concluded  that  "old  things  are  best,"  that  he  pre- 
ferred his  quondam  occupation  of  thinking  only  of  himself, 
and  he  went  back  to  it — it  was  far  less  trouble,  and  he  ob- 
jected to  trouble,  attending  reveille  was  enough  of  it  for  him 
in  one  day.  Then  a  delightful  element  was  added  to  his 
former  employment :  he  discovered  in  a  short  time  that 
some  one  else  was  thinking  of  him.  That  was  charming  ; 
he  sat  back  and  enjoyed  it,  absorbed  it.  Heretofore  the 
garrison  had  never  bothered  its  head  about  him,  and  he  had 
had  only  the  sickly  comfort  of  telling  himself  that  he  repre- 
sented pearls,  the  garrison  swine.  Here,  however,  was  a 
girl  who  knew  a  priceless  jewel  when  she  saw  it.  He  ad- 
mired her  taste,  and  smiled  on  her  approvingly.  She  smiled 
back,  even  more  sweetly  and,  in  little  ways  entirely  original 
and  clever,  she  tried  to  lead  him  on.  For  instance,  she 
walked  up  and  down  her  porch  on  nice  starry  nights,  and 
coughed  now  and  then,  a  gentle  little  cough.  She  would  go 
to  the  sutler's  for  crewels  and  ribbons  at  the  hours  when 
Patten  was  likely  to  be  there  for  his  mail.  Her  horse  never 
would  stand  still  at  the  mounting-block,  the  exasperating 
animal !  if  the  young  officer  were  in  sight.  All  these  little 
tendrils  reaching  out  are  such,  we  all  know,  as  the  world  has 
Dever  known  before. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment mule  in  Patten.  The  instant  he  could  see  that  some 
one  was  attempting  to  lead  him,  he  would  refuse  to  advance 
a  step  ;  and  he  did  see,  despite  Bertha's  wholly  original 
methods  of  procedure.  So  he  stood  still,  and  the  poor  girl 
tugged  and  pulled,  but  Patten  refused  to  move  ever  so  little. 
She  really  became  quite  desperate  and  struck  him  in  the  face, 
metaphorically,  with  some  remarks  that  were  meant  to  be 
scornful  and  sarcastic.  Of  course,  if  she  had  known  any- 
thing about  mules,  she  would  have  been  aware  that  such 
treatment  only  makes  them  jump  back  ;  but  she  was  of  the 
infantry,  and  can  be  excused  for  not  knowing  anything 
about  livestock.  Experience  taught  her,  though,  and  she 
came  to  learn  to  let  the  mule  think  he  was  free  and  going 
alone.  The  experiment  worked  like  a  charm.  Patten  be- 
gan to  fear  that  he  was  losing  the  adoration,  and  advanced 
a  few  steps.  Bertha  received  his  overtures  with  delight,  and 
Patten  was  wise  enough  to  keep  her  a  little  delighted  all  the 
time.  He  did  not  think,  now,  that  he  was  really  in  love  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  sure  that  his  first  love  was  yet  to  come  ; 
but  Bertha  was  a  pastime,  at  any  rate. 

Things  progressed  nicely  now.     Patten  and  Miss  Ruggles 

took    frequent    horseback    rides,    and    often    did    not   get 

home  until  after  dark.     The  first  time  this  happened,  Bertha 

approached  her  mamma's  presence  with  fear  and  trembling  ; 

I  '1  not  know  what  her  mother  would  say,  but  she  was 

rl  a   good    berating  from  a  none  too  gentle  tongue. 


Fancy,  then,  her  surprise  and  delight  at  being  met  with  a 
sweet  "  go  and  eat  your  dinner,  dear  ;  I've  had  it  kept  warm." 
At  the  monthly  hop  Patten  danced  most  of  the  time  with 
Bertha,  and  forgot  to  complain  of  the  scratches  she  made  on 
his  beautiful  pumps.  Every  one  was  sure  they  were  engaged; 
only  Miss  Ruggles  and  her  mother  were  the  least  bit  uneasy. 
If  it  happened,  as  it  sometimes  did,  that  a  day  passed 
without  Bertha's  spending  several  hours  in  the  lieutenant's 
society,  home  was  made  generally  uncomfortable  for  her,  for 
at  such  times  Mrs.  Ruggles's  temper  returned  to  its  natural 
state,  from  which  it  only  emerged  when  Patten's  form  rose 
against  the  horizon. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  lady's  temper  did  not 
sweeten  for  whole  weeks — it  was  when  the  troops  were 
ordered  away. 

Patten's  troop  was  among  them,  and  Captain  Ruggles's 
company  was  not.  This  was  bad  ;  it  meant  that  Bertha 
would  be  "the  girl  he  left  behind  him"  if  she  did  not  man- 
age to  "  land  her  fish  "  before  the  appointed  time,  which  was 
only  a  fortnight  hence.  Time  wore  on  ;  only  a  week  was 
left,  and  things  were  at  a  standstill.  Bertha  was  nervous 
and  her  mother  was  cross.  The  week  became  a  day,  and 
still  things  were  the  same.  There  remained  one  more 
chance,  however  ;  it  was  a  forlorn  hope. 

The  troops  were  to  camp  the  first  night  only  ten  miles 
away  from  the  post,  and  most  of  the  ladies  of  the  garrison 
were  going  out  to  take  supper  with  the  departing  officers, 
then  they  were  to  ride  back  by  moonlight.  Now  or  never 
must  Patten  declare  his  intentions.  When  he  rode  away 
with  his  troop  that  last  morning,  he  stopped  at  Bertha's 
house  and  impressed  upon  her  that  she  must  not  fail  to  come 
out  that  evening,  he  "  wanted  to  see  her  very  much,"  he 
added,  in  what  the  listening  Mrs.  Ruggles  considered  a  very 
significant  way.  The  good  woman  actually  kissed  Bertha 
after  the  lieutenant  had  ridden  away,  and  the  child  was  so 
surprised  that  she  forgot  to  cry  because  her  "warrior  bold" 
had  ridden  "  bravely  to  the  fray." 

She  really  looked  very  pretty  when  she  cantered  off  to  the 
camp  that  afternoon  ;  she  felt  quite  confident  of  victory  ;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  others  went  very  slowly  through  the 
pine  woods.  She  would  have  run  her  little  bronco  even" 
step  of  the  way  had  she  been  alone.  Lieutenant  Patten  was 
mounted  when  the  party  arrived,  and  he  suggested  that  he 
and  Bertha  go  for  a  little  ride,  if  she  were  not  too  tired. 
Tired  !  not  she  ;  she  fairly  beamed  with  delight.  But,  after 
an  hour's  scramble  on  the  foothills,  they  came  back,  and 
matters  had  not  progressed  at  all  Patten  was  lovely,  but 
not  quite  lovely  enough.  Visions  of  maternal  wrath  began 
to  float  before  Bertha's  eyes  and  dimmed  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  which  she  and  the  young  cavalryman  watched  to- 
gether from  under  a  big  pine.  Sunset  is  the  accepted  time 
for  saying  those  things  which  Patten  should  have  said  ;  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  it. 

Then  they  had  supper,  cooked  over  the  camp-fire.  The 
married  women  seemed  to  find  it  very  jolly,  Bertha  thought, 
wistfully.  It  was  determined  after  supper  that  a  couple  of 
"A"  tents  should  be  prepared  for  the  party  of  women,  that 
they  might  spend  the  night  in  camp,  and  a  courier  was  sent 
off  to  tell  those  left  behind. 

There  was  still  life  and  still  hope,  thought  Bertha,  but 
every  moment  was  precious.  Why,  then,  should  those 
women,  with  all  the  traditional  barbarity  of  chaperons,  say 
that  they  were  tired  and  carry  Miss  Ruggles  off  to  bed  ? 
But  so  it  was  ;  and  that  evening,  which  might  have  turned 
out  so  well,  was  spoiled  and  lost  forever. 

At  daylight,  however,  Bertha  emerged  from  her  tent 
She  looked  haggard  after  her  sleepless  night,  and  the  cold, 
cruel  light  of  the  morning  was  not  becoming. 

The  soldiers  had  been  up  -several  hours  already,  and 
breakfast — real  camp  breakfast  of  bacon,  coffee,  yeast- 
powder  biscuits,  and  canned  beans — was  nearly  ready. 
Miss  Ruggles  felt  her  breath  come  in  gasps  as  Patten  strode 
up  to  her  and  doffed  his  campaign  hat.  He  only  mentioned 
the  weather  and  asked  how  she  had  slept.  Bertha  said 
"  Not  well,"  in  a  tone  that  should  have  melted  the  heart  of 
any  officer  ;  but  he  only  "  supposed  it  was  the  mosquitoes — 
they  had  bothered  him,  too."  Then  they  had  breakfast, 
and  Miss  Ruggles  hid  her  white  face  behind  the  regulation 
tin  quart-cup  of  coffee. 

After  that  the  tents  were  struck  and  the  wagons  loaded  with 
true  soldierly  dispatch,  and  the  men  stood,  foot  in  stirrup, 
awaiting  the  order  "  Mount."  Patten  and  Miss  Ruggles 
stood  a  little  apart.  He  was  already  on  horseback,  and  she, 
in  her  habit,  stood  beside  him,  giving  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Her  whole  anxious  little  soul  was  in  her  eyes  and  she  beat  the 
toe  of  her  broad  little  boot  nervously  with  her  willow  riding- 
switch. 

Patten  leaned  over  her.  "  This  is  a  stirrup-cup,  I  suppose," 
he  said  ;  "  let's  call  it  so  any  way  ;  it  sounds  romantic  and  " 
— tenderly — "  I  love  romance,  don't  you  ? "  Bertha  said 
"Yes."  The  lieutenant  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips,  then 
lowered  it  again  :  "  I  must  drink  your  health  in  my  stirrup- 
cup,  and" — an  awful  pause — "and  I  wonder  if  one  dare 
mention  the  word  'love'  to  a  girl  so  young  as  you?" 
Bertha's  lips  parted  dryly,  and  her  head  swam.  Patten  con- 
tinued :  "  1  fancy  I  may.  Then  let  me  drink  your  very 
good  health,  and  wish  that  the  first  time  you  love  it  may  be 
happily,  and  that  you  will  let  me,  as  an  old  friend,  be  the 
first  to  know  the  name  of  the  happy  man."  He  emptied 
the  cup  and,  at  the  command,  trotted  away  with  his  troop, 
strapping  the  tin  cup  to  his  saddle. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1894. 


THE    CIRCUS    IN    TOWN. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Medical  Bulletin  printed  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  offer:  "Physicians  desiring  to  obtain  a 
subject  on  which  to  observe  the  process  of  digestion  or  other 
workings  of  the  vital  organs,  or  on  whom  to  try  the  effects 
of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  may  probably  do  so  by  com- 
municating with  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Subject  is  un- 
married and  not  prevented  by  any  ties  or  responsibilities 
from  acting  in  this  matter  as  he  chooses,  and  does  not  object 
to  a  probable  fatal  termination  of  the  affair." 


It  has  Struck  New  York — What  they  have  in  the  Barnum  &  Bailey 

Show — Amateur    Competition — Bunner,    Poet   and 

Editor,  as  a  Circus-Manager. 

We  have  improved  since  the  days  when  people  were  satis- 
fied with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  circus ;  but  still  a  circus — 
with  its  bareback  riders,  its  gentlemen  who  turn  somer- 
saults over  the  backs  of  three  elephants  abreast,  the 
clown  who  fires  off  his  old  Joe  Millers  with  an  air  of 
unconsciousness,  the  divine  equestriennes  in  short  skirts  and 
spangles  who  whip  their  horses  till  they  go  round  the  ring 
at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  with  the  sawdust,  and,  above 
all,  the  grand  march,  when  the  crusaders  come  cantering  in 
by  the  side  of  their  queens  of  beauty,  while  the  brass  band 
plays  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes" — is  a  thing  to  which 
no  man,  if  he  be  honest,  can  say  that  he  is  utterly  indiffer- 
ent. In  the  country  towns,  the  advent  of  the  circus  is  the 
event  of  the  year.  Stores  are  closed,  business  stops  ;  farm- 
hands leave  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  the  pruning-knife  in  the 
bark,  to  feast  their  rustic  eyes  on  the  sight.  Boys  crawl 
under  the  canvas  in  defiance  of  gate-keeper  and  constable, 
and  run  risk  of  suffocation  in  the  hope  of  seeing  something 
through  a  crack  in  the  boards.  Circus-managers  say  that 
they  never  leave  a  country  town  without  an  offer  of  recruits, 
male  and  female.     It  is  a  fascinating  calling. 

In  a  great  city  like  New  York,  pleasure-seekers  look  down 
on  the  circus,  or  pretend  they  do.  So,  when  the  gentlemen 
who  do  business  under  the  name,  style,  and  firm  of  Barnum 
&  Bailey  undertook  to  present  to  New  Yorkers  a  circus  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  they  had  to  look  out  for  new 
attractions.  And  they  took  a  hint  from  the  Chicago  Fair, 
and  sought  them  in  distant  lands.  They  had  already  draw- 
ing-cards in  a  herd  of  elephants,  who  are  educated  up  to  the 
peanut  notch  and  not  exclusively  devoted  to  cold  mission- 
ary ;  likewise  in  the  apparently  ill-assorted  menage  of  Chiks 
and  Johanna.  They  are  like  an  Irish  couple.  He  swears  at 
his  mate  until  a  bottle  is  shown  him  ;  then  he  becomes  an 
amiable  creature  until  he  has  extracted  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  through  its  neck  ;  she  scolds  wet  or  dry.  The  assort- 
ment of  trick  horses  is  not  bad,  either. 

But  the  novelty  of  the  show  was  the  ethnological  collec- 
tion. This  was  really  droll.  There  was  a  family  from 
Burmah  consisting  of  two  gentlemen,  in  loose,  cloth  jackets 
and  silk  pink  trousers,  three  ladies  who  were  similarly  attired, 
except  that  their  jackets  were  of  thin  white  muslin,  and  two 
babies  dresed  like  their  parents  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  family 
being  that  the  babies  had  never  learned  to  cry  until  they 
were  a  year  old.  Then  there  was  a  couple  from  Ceylon  ; 
the  gentleman  had  his  hair  done  up  in  a  Psyche  twist,  with  a 
tortoise-shell  comb  stuck  in  it,  and  spoke  English  remark- 
ably well  Two  Siamese  girls  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. Their  hair  was  jet  black,  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  and  stand- 
ing on  end ;  it  was  only  three  inches  long.  The  girls' 
costume  consisted  of  a  white  basque  and  a  long  piece  of 
purple  calico,  which,  being  the  only  article  of  clothing  worn 
below  the  waist,  wound  around  the  body  and  legs,  and  was 
finally  pulled  up  between  the  knees  and  fastened  to  the  waist 
behind.  A  majestic-looking  man,  wearing  a  turban  and  a 
long  green  coat  embroidered  with  gold,  was  a  Sikh  ;  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  with  him.  The  little  maiden,  who 
was  twelve,  wore  a  profusion  of  jewelry.  In  her  ears,  which 
were  pierced  all  round  the  edges,  were  six  or  eight  hoop- 
rings,  some  of  them  two  inches  in  diameter.  She  wore  three 
nose-rings,  besides  bracelets  and  necklaces.  Her  mother 
wore  no  nose-rings  ;  but  the  two  outside  edges  of  her  nostrils 
were  buttoned  to  the  central  cartilage. 

The  most  popular  figures  of  the  show  were  a  Caucasian 
prince  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Dimitri.  She  is  well  built, 
rather  handsome  than  pretty,  speaks  the  languages,  and  is 
quite  communicative.  She  is  a  champion  equestrienne  ; 
she  says  she  thinks  she  was  born  on  a  horse,  and  used  to 
amuse  herself  in  her  childhood  by  standing  on  her  head  on 
a  horse  at  full  gallop.  Having  lost  some  of  her  property  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  her  country,  she  joined  this  show  to  make 
up  the  deficit,  and  does  not  regret  the  step,  as  she  regards 
the  circus  as  an  instructive  exhibition.  "We  Caucasian 
women,"  said  she,  "  enjoy  more  liberty  than  American 
women,  though  we  do  not  become  lawyers.  We  dress  like 
our  husbands,  in  baggy  trousers  to  the  knee,  cutaway  coats, 
long  boots,  white  Astrakhan  cloaks,  and  Astrakhan  caps  ;  we 
drink  wine  as  they  do,  and  smoke  with  them.  No  one  in 
my  country  drinks  spirits  or  gets  drunk.  Wine  is  so  abun- 
dant that  it  costs  nothing.  I  am  a  pretty  good  shot  with 
pistol  and  rifle  ;  1  have  shot  every  animal  that  is  found  in 
the  Caucasian  Mountains."  Mine.  Dimitri  is  twenty-three, 
and  has  won  many  hearts  here.  In  her  suite  is  a  very  hand- 
some Cairo  youth,  who  is  playing  havoc  among  the  girls. 
As  he  says  :  "  Me  make  plenty  mash.  All  kinds  girls  want 
to  see  me  by  and  by.  Me  say,  '  All  right — come  Sunday  ; 
other  days  too  busy.'  All  same,  American  girl  good  ;  better 
than  Cairo  girl." 

Lest  Messrs.  Barnum  &  Bailey  should  pretend  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  circus  business,  the  poet  H.  C.  Bunner 
and  a  few  friends  got  up,  one  day  last  week,  an  amateur 
circus  for  charitable  purposes  at  Nutley,  in  Jersey.  They 
had  an  example  before  them  in  the  amateur  performance  got 
up  a  few  years  ago  at  Paris  by  M.  Molier  and  his  friends, 
when  some  of  the  flower  of  the  finest  society  in  the  world 
appeared  in  circus  costumes  and  spangles,  and  rode  madly 
round  the  ring  for  sweet  charity's  sake.  Mr.  Bunner*s  per- 
formers comprised  some  well  known  society  people,  and 
rumor  states  that  the  riding  of  the  ladies  and  the  acrobatic 
performances  of  the  gentlemen  were  worthy  of  professionals. 
The  night  was  cold  and  the  tent  was  old,  so  that  some  of  the 
spectators  carried  away  not  only  pleasant  recollections  of  a 
delightful  evening,  but  likewise  colds  in  their  heads.  But  it 
is  worth  an  influenza  to  see  a  fine  lady  bestride  a  white 
horse,  with  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes,  and 
rattling  good  music  wherever  she  goes.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  April  7,  1894. 
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MRS.  WARD'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


Marcella,"  by  the  Author  of  "Robert  Elsmere"— The  Story  of  a 

Girl   with   a    Mission  —  She    Learns    that    her 

Mission  is  to  Love. 


The  appearance  of  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
is  an  event  of  importance  in  the  literary  world.  Her  first 
novel,  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  was  published  six  years  ago,  and 
was  at  once — and  still  is,  for  the  matter  of  that — one 
of  the  most  widely  discussed  novels  that  have  appeared  in 
a  dozen  years.  Two  years  ago,  Mrs.  Ward  published  a 
second  novel,  "The  History  of  David  Grieve,"  to  which  the 
critics  ascribed  even  a  higher  rank  as  a  novel,  though  it  did 
not  enjoy  the  really  astonishing  popularity  its  predecessor  had 
been  accorded.  Now  a  third  novel  has  come  from  her  pen, 
and,  though  the  Macmillans  published  it  only  last  week,  there 
has  already  been  a  lively  demand  for  it.  The  Forum  for 
April  has  a  long  review  of  it,  written  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
from  advance  sheets,  and  the  press  generally  is  discussing  it. 

Mrs.  Ward  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
of  Rugby,  and  her  father  was  a  brother  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
the  poet  and  critic.  She  was  born  in  Tasmania,  and  married 
in  1872,  her  husband,  Mr.  T.  Humphry  Ward,  then  being  a 
tutor  at  Oxford.  More  recently  he  has  been  art-critic  of  the 
London  Times.  He  has  edited  a  number  of  important  com- 
pilations and  art  works.  Mrs.  Ward  has  written  a  great  deal 
for  cyclopedias,  and  had  contributed  numerous  critical  arti- 
cles to  Macmillans  Magazine  before  she  published  her  first 
important  work,  the  translation  of  Amiel's  "  Journal  Intime." 
Since  the  appearance  of  "Robert  Elsmere,"  Mrs.  Ward  has 
taken  part  in  the  founding  of  the  University  Hall,  a  London 
institution,  based  on  the  "  Christian  Brotherhood"  settlement 
described  in  that  novel. 

"  Marcella "  is  the  title  of  the  new  novel,  which  narrates 
the  life  of  Marcella  Boyce  in  the  two  or  three  years  that  in- 
tervene between  girlhood  and  the  full  development  of  her 
character.  The  child  of  a  well-born  but  disgraced  man,  and 
of  a  woman  the  springs  of  whose  affection  had  been  dried 
up  by  her  husband's  egotism,  Marcella  is  reared  in  an  im- 
poverished and  unsympathetic  atmosphere,  and,  during  an 
unchaperoned  term  of  art-study  in  Bohemian  London,  ac- 
quired such  socialistic  views  as  are  preached  by  William 
Morris  and  his  cult.  But  the  death  of  her  father's  elder 
brother  suddenly  lifts  her  to  comparative  luxury  and  undeni- 
able position,  and  here  begins  Mrs.  Ward's  study  of  the  in- 
fluences of  heredity  and  environment. 

Marcella  is  wooed  by  Aldous  Raeburn,  heir  of  Lord  Max- 
well, the  great  man  of  the  county,  and,  seeing  how  his  wealth 
and  influence  can  aid  her  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety, she  becomes  engaged  to  marry  him.  Her  motive  in 
this  is  thus  described  by  the  author  : 

What  was  stirring  in  her  was  really  a  passionate  ambition — ambition 
to  be  the  queen  and  arbitress  of  human  lives — to  be  believed  in  by  her 
friends,  to  make  a  mark  for  herself  among  women,  and  to  make  it  in 
the  most  romantic  and  yet  natural  way,  without  what  had  always 
seemed  to  her  the  sordid  and  unpleasant  drudgeries  of  the  platform,  of 
a  tiresome  cooperation  with,  or  subordination  to,  others  who  could  not 
understand  your  ideas. 

Of  course  if  it  happened,  people  would  say  that  she  had  tried  to 
capture  Aldous  Raeburn  for  his  money  and  position's  sake.  Let  them 
say  so.  People  with  base  minds  must  think  basely  ;  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  Those  whom  she  would  make  her  friends  would  know  very  well 
for  what  purpose  she  wanted  money,  power,  and  the  support  of  such 
a  man  and  such  a  marriage.  Her  modern  realism  played  with  the 
thought  quite  freely  ;  her  maidenliness,  proud  and  pure  as  it  was,  being 
nowise  ashamed.  Oh,  for  something  to  carry  her  deep  into  life — into 
the  heart  of  its  widest  and  most  splendid  opportunities  I 

She  threw  up  her  hands,  clasping  them  above  her  head  amid  her 
clouds  of  curly  hair — a  girlish,  excited  gesture. 

"  I  could  revive  the  straw-plaiting;  give  them  better  teaching  and 
better  models.  The  cottages  should  be  rebuilt.  Papa  would  willingly 
hand  the  village  over  to  me  if  I  found  the  money  I  We  would  have  a 
parish  committee  to  deal  with  the  charities — oh  1  the  Hardens  (the 
rector  and  his  sister)  would  come  in.  The  old  people  should  have  their 
pensions  as  of  right.  No  hopeless  old  age,  no  cringing  dependence  1 
We  would  try  cooperation  on  the  land  and  pull  it  through.  And  not 
in  the  Mellor  alone.  One  might  be  the  ruler,  the  regenerator  of  half 
a  century." 

Here  is  the  picture  of  Marcella  at  this  time,  as  Raeburn 
drew  for  a  friend  : 

Would  you  call  her  beautiful?  I  asked  myself  again  and  again, 
trying  to  put  myself  behind  your  eyes.  She  has  nothing,  at  any  rate, 
in  common  with  the  beauties  we  have  down  here,  or  with  those  ray 
aunt  bade  me  admire  in  London  last  May.  The  face  has  a  strong 
Italian  look,  but  not  Italian  of  to-day.  Do  you  remember  the 
Ghirlandajo  frescoes  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  or  the  side-groups  in 
Andrea's  frescoes  at  the  Annunziata  ?  Among  them — among  the  beau- 
tiful, tall  women  of  them — there  are,  I  am  sure,  noble,  freely-posed, 
suggestive  heads  like  hers  ;  hair— black,  wavy  hair — folded,  like  hers, 
in  large,  simple  lines  ;  and  faces  with  the  same  long,  subtle  curves. 
It  is  a  face  of  the  Renaissance,  extraordinarily  beautiful,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  in  color  and  expression,  imperfect  in  line,  as  the  beauty  which 
marks  the  meeting-point  between  antique  perfection  and  modern  char- 
acter must  always  be.  It  has  raorbidezza — unquiet,  melancholy  charm, 
then  passionate  gayety — everything  that  is  most  modern  grafted  on 
things  Greek  and  old.  I  am  told  that  Burne  Jones  drew  her  several 
times  while  she  was  in  London,  with  delight.  It  is  the  most  artistic 
beauty,  having  both  the  harmonies  and  the  dissonances  that  a  full- 
grown  art  loves. 

Marcella  starts  a  lively  socialistic  propaganda  among  the 
tenants  of  the  estate,  and  has  a  quarrel  with  Raeburn  over 
the  murder  of  a  game-keeper  by  a  poacher  that  results  in 
the  breaking  of  their  engagement.  The  prominence,  by  the 
way,  that  Mrs.  Ward  gives  to  the  English  game-laws  in 
Marcella's  speeches  will  be  remarked  by  American  readers. 
The  circumstances  of  the  killing  are  thus  discussed  by  the 
betrothed  couple  as  they  were  walking  home  together  from 
the  poacher's  cottage : 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  Marcella,  when  they  had  passed 
the  village.  "  Oh,  please  don't  think  of  my  being  tired  1  I  had  so 
much  rather  know  it  all.     I  must  know  it  all." 

She  was  deathly  pale,  but  her  black  eyes  flashed  impatience  and  ex- 
citement. She  even  drew  her  hand  out  of  the  arm  where  Aldous  was 
tenderly  holding  it,  and  walked  on  erect  by  herself. 

"  I  have  been  with  poor  Dynes,"  said  Aldous,  sadly  ;  "  we  had  to 
take  his  deposition.     He  died  while  I  was  there."    . 

"He  died?" 

"Yes.  The  fiends  who  killed  him  had  left  small  doubt  of  that. 
But  he  lived  long  enough,  thank  God,  to  give  the  information  which 
will,  I  think,  bring  them  to  justice  1 " 

The  tone  of  the  magistrate  and  magnate  goaded  Marcella's  quiver- 
ing nerves.     ' 


"  What  is  justice  ?  "  she  cried  ;  "  the  system  that  wastes  human  lives 
in  protecting  your  tame  pheasants  ?  " 

A  cloud  came  over  the  stern  clearness  of  his  look.  He  gave  a 
bitter  sigh — the  sigh  of  a  man  to  whom  his  own  position  in  life  had 
been,  as  it  were,  one  long  scruple. 

"You  may  well  ask  that  I"  he  said  ;  "you  can  not  imagine  that  I 
did  not  ask  it  of  myself  a  hundred  times  as  I  stood  by  that  poor  fello  w's 
bedside." 

They  walked  on  in  silence.  She  was  hardly  appeased.  There  was 
a  deep,  inner  excitement  in  her,  urging  her  toward  difference,  toward 
attack.     At  last  he  resumed  : 

"  But  whatever  the  merits  of  our  present  game  system  may  be,  the 
present  case  is  surely  clear — horribly  clear.  Six  men,  with  at  least 
three  guns  among  them,  probably  more,  go  out  on  a  pheasant-stealing 
expedition.  They  come  across  two  keepers — one  a  lad  of  seventeen 
— who  have  nothing  but  a  light  stick  apiece.  The  boy  is  beaten  to 
death,  the  keeper  shot  dead  at  the  first  brush  by  a  man  who  has  been 
his  life-long  enemy  and  threatened  several  times  in  public  to  '  do  for 
him."  If  that  is  not  brutal  and  deliberate  murder  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  I " 

Marcella  stood  still  in  the  misty  road  trying  to  command  herself. 

"  It  was  not  deliberate,"  she  said  at  last,  with  difficulty  ;  "  not  in 
Hurd's  case.  I  have  heard  it  all  from  his  own  mouth.  It  was  a 
struggle — he  might  have  been  killed  instead  of  Westall — Westall 
attacked,  Hurd  defended  himself." 

Aldous  shook  his  head. 

"  Of  course  Hurd  would  tell  you  so,"  he  said,  sadly,  "  and  his  poor 
wife.  He  is  not  a  bad  or  vicious  fellow,  like  the  rest  of  the  rascally 
pack.  Probably  when  he  came  to  himself,  after  the  moment  of  rage, 
he  could  not  simply  believe  what  he  had  done.  But  that  makes  no 
difference.  It  was  murder  ;  no  judge  or  jury  could  possibly  take  any 
other  view."  / 

The  man  Hurd  is  tried  and  convicted,  and  Marcella  passes 
the  night  before  his  execution  in  his  cottage,  where  one  of 
his  children  is  dying.     The  scene  is  described  as  follows  : 

From  time  to  time,  Marcella  probably  slept  in  her  chair.  Or  else  it 
was  the  perpetual  rush  of  images  and  sensations  through  the  mind  that 
hastened  the  hours.  Once  when  the  first  streaks  of  the  March  dawn 
were  showing  through  the  curtains,  Minta  Hurd  sprang  up  with  a  loud 
cry : 

"  Oh,  my  God  I  Jim,  Jim  1  Oh,  no  1 — take  that  off.  Oh,  please,  sir, 
please  I    Oh,  for  God's  sake,  sir  !  " 

Agony  struggled  with  sleep.  Marcella,  shuddering,  held  and  soothed 
her,  and  for  a  while  sleep,  or,  rather,  the  drug  in  her  veins,  triumphed 
again.  For  another  hour  or  two,  she  lay  restlessly  tossing  from  side  to 
side,  but  unconscious. 

Willie  hardly  moved  all  night.  Again  and  again  Marcella  held  beef- 
tea  or  milk  to  his  mouth,  and  tried  to  rouse  him  to  take  it ;  but  she 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  passive  lips,  the  sleeping  serenity  of 
the  brow  never  changed. 

At  last,  with  a  start,  Marcella  looked  round  and  saw  that  the  morn- 
ing was  fully  there.  A  cold  light  was  streaming  through  the  curtains, 
the  fire  was  still  glowing,  but  her  limbs  were  stiff  and  chilled  under  her 
shawl.  She  sprang  up,  horror  descending  on  her.  Her  shaking  fingers 
could  hardly  draw  out  the  watch  in  her  belt. 

Ten  minutes  to  eight  1 

For  the  first  time  the  girl  felt  nerve  and  resolution  fail  her.  She 
looked  at  Mrs.  Hurd  and  wrung  her  hands.  The  mother  was  mutter- 
ing and  moving,  but  not  yet  fully  awake,  and  Willie  lay  as  before. 
Hardly  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  she  drew  the  curtains  back,  as 
though  inspiration  might  come  with  the  light.  The  rain-clouds  trailed 
across  the  common  ;  water  dripped  heavily  from  the  thatch  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  a  few  birds  twittered  from  some  bedraggled  larches  at  the 
edge  of  the  common.  Far  away,  beyond  and  beneath  those  woods  to 
the  right,  Widrington  lay  on  the  plain,  with  that  high-walled  stone- 
building  at  its  edge.  She  saw  everything  as  it  must  now  be  happening 
as  plainly  as  though  she  were  bodily  present  there — the  last  meal — 
the  pinioning — the  chaplain. 

Goaded  by  the  passing  seconds,  she  turned  back  at  last  to  wake  that 
poor  sleeper  behind  her.  But  something  diverted  her.  With  a  start 
she  saw  that  Willie's  eyes  were  open. 

"  Willie,"  she  said,  running  to  him,  "  how  are  you,  dear  ?  Shall  I 
lift  your  head  a  little  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  though  she  thought  he  tried,  and  she  was  struck 
by  the  blueness  under  the  eyes  and  nose.  Hurriedly  she  felt  his  tiny 
feet.    They  were  quite  cold. 

".Mrs.  Hurd  I"  she  cried,  rousing  her,  in  haste  ;  "  dear  Mrs.  Hurd, 
come  and  see  Willie  1  " 

The  mother  sprang  up,  bewildered,  and,  hurrying  across  the  room, 
threw  herself  upon  him. 

"Willie,  what  is  it  ails  you,  dear?  Tell  mother.  Is  it  your  feet 
are  so  cold  ?  But  we'll  rub  them — we'll  get  you  warm  soon.  And 
here's  something  to  make  you  better."  Marcella  banded  her  some 
brandv.  "Drink  it,  dear;  drink  it,  sweetheart  I  "  Her  voice  grew 
shrill." 

"  He  can't,"  said  Marcella.  "  Do  not  let  us  plague  him  ;  it  is  the 
end.     Dr.  Clarke  said  it  would  come  in  the  morning." 

They  hung  over  him,  forgetting  everything  but  him  for  the  moment 
— the  only  moment  in  his  little  life  he  came  first,  even  with  his 
mother. 

There  was  a  slight  movement  of  the  hand. 

"  He  wants  his  animals,"  said  Marcella,  the  tears  pouring  down  her 
cheeks.  She  lifted  them  and  put  them  on  bis  breast,  laying  the  cold 
fingers  over  them. 

Then  he  tried  to  speak. 

"  Daddy  1  "  he  whispered,  looking  up  fully  at  his  mother  ;  "  take  'em 
to  daddy  1  " 

She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him  >with  a  shriek,  hiding  her  face  and 
shaking  from  head  to  foot.  Marcella  alone  saw  the  slight,  mysterious 
smile,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  lids,  the  shudder  of  departing  life  that 
ran  through  the  limbs. 

A  heavy  sound  swung  through  the  air — a  heavy,  repeated  sound. 
Mrs.  Hurd  held  up  her  head  and  listened.  The  church  clock  tolled 
eight.     She  knelt  there,  struck  motionless  by  terror — by  recollection. 

"  Oh,  Jim  I  "  she  said,  under  her  breath — "  my  Jim  1 " 

The  plaintive  tone — as  of  a  creature  that  has  not  even  breath  and 
strength  left  wherewith  to  chide  the  fate  that  crushes  it — broke  Mar- 
cella's heart.  Sitting  beside  the  dead  son,  she  wrapped  the  mother  in 
her  arms,  and  the  only  words  that  even  her  wild  spirit  could  find  where- 
with to  sustain  this  woman  through  the  moments  of  her  husband's 
death  were  words  of  prayer — the  old  shuddering  cries  wherewith  the 
human  soul  from  the  beginning  has  thrown  itself  on  that  awful  encom- 
passing life  whence  it  issued,  and  whither  it  returns. 

Marcella  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  secure  the  poacher's 
pardon,  and  the  fact  that  neither  Raeburn  nor  his  grand- 
father, Lord  Maxwell,  would  sign  the  petition  she  was  cir- 
culating, led  to  the  rupture  between  the  two.  She  then  went 
up  to  London  and  became  a  charity  nurse.  Her  experiences 
here  are  graphically  described,  and  prove  that  Mrs.  Ward 
knows  the  slums  of  London  thoroughly.  The  episode 
which  brings  Marcella  and  Raeburn  together  again  is  thus 
narrated  : 

"  It's  a  fight  1 "  said  Peabody,  as  the  crowd  came  up  with  them. 
"  Listen  I " 

Shrieks  of  the  most  ghastly  and  piercing  note  rang  through  the  air. 
The  men  and  women  who  rushed  past  the  two  strangers — hustling 
them,  yet  too  excited  to  notice  them — were  all  making  for  a  house 
some  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  front  of  them,  to  their  left.  Aldous  had 
turned  white. 

"  It's  a  woman  1  "  he  said,  after  an  instant's  listening,  "  and  it  sounds 
like  murder.    You  go  back  for  that  policeman  1  " 

And,  without  another  word,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  crowd,  forcing 
his  way  through  it  by  the  help  of  arms  and  shoulders  which  in  years 
gone  by  had  done  good  service  for  the  Trinity  eight.  Drink-sodden 
men  and  screaming  women  gave  way  before  him.  He  found  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  hammering  upon  it  with  two  or  three 
other  men  who  were  there  before  him.  The  noise  from  within  was 
appalling— cries,  groans,  uproar,  all  the  sounds  of  a  deadly  struggle 
proceeding  apparently  from  the  second  floor  of  the  house.  Then  came 
a  heavy  fall— then  the  sound  of  a  voice,  different  in  quality  and  accent 


from  any  that  had  gone  before,  crying  piteously  and  as  though  in  ex- 
haustion :  "  Help  1 " 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  door  which  Aldous  and  his  com- 
panions were  trying  to  force  was  burst  open  from  within,  and  three  men 
seemed  to  be  shot  out  from  the  dark  passage  inside — two  wrestling  with 
the  third,  a  wild  beast  in  human  shape,  maddened  apparently  with 
drink,  and  splashed  with  blood. 

" 'Ee's  done  for  her!"  shouted  one  of  the  captors;  "an"  for  the 
sister,  too  I  " 

"The  sister  I"  shrieked  a  woman  behind  Aldous — "it's  the  nuss  he 
means  1  1  sor  her  go  in  when  I  wor  at  my  window  half  an  hour  ago. 
Oh,  yer  blackguard,  you  I  "—and  she  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
wretch  in  a  frenzy,  had  not  the  by-standers  caught  hold  of  her. 

"  Stand  back  1  "  cried  a  policeman.  Three  of  them  had  come  up  at 
Peabody's  call.  The  man  was  instantly  secured,  and  the  crowd  pushed 
back. 

Aldous  was  already  upstairs. 

"  Which  room  ?"  he  asked  of  a  group  of  women  crying  and  cower- 
ing on  the  first  landing — for  all  sounds  from  above  had  ceased. 

"Third  floor  front  I  "  cried  one  of  them.  "  We  all  of  us  begged  and 
implored  of  that  young  person,  sir,  not  to  go  a-near  him.  Didn't  we, 
Betsy  ?— didn't  we,  Doll?" 

Aldous  ran  up. 

On  the  third  floor  the  door  of  the  front  room  was  open.  A  woman 
lay  on  the  ground,  apparently  beaten  to  death. 

By  her  side— torn,  disheveled,  and  gasping — knelt  Marcella  Boyce. 
Two  or  three  other  women  were  standing  by  in  helpless  terror  and 
curiosity.  Marcella  was  bending  over  the  bleeding  victim  before  her. 
Her  own  left  arm  hung  as  though  disabled  by  her  side  ;  but  with  the 
right  hand  she  was  doing  her  best  to  stanch  some  of  the  bleeding  from 
the  head.  Her  bag  stood  open  beside  her,  and  one  of  the  chattering 
women  was  handing  her  what  she  asked  for.  The  sight  stamped  itself 
in  lines  of  horror  on  Raeburn's  heart. 

In  such  an  exaltation  of  nerve  she  could  be  surprised  at  nothing. 
When  she  saw  Raeburn  enter  the  room,  she  did  not  even  start. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  as  he  stooped  down  to  her — speaking  with 
pauses,  as  though  to  get  her  breath — "  he  has — killed  her.  But  there 
— is  a  chance.     Are  the — police  there — and  a  stretcher  ?" 

Two  constables  entered  as  she  spoke,  and  the  first  of  them  instantly 
sent  his  companion  back  for  a  stretcher.  Then  noticing  Marcella's 
nursing-dress  and  cloak,  he  came  up  to  her  respectfully. 

■ '  Did  you  see  it,  miss  ?  " 

"  I — I  tried  to  separate  them,"  she  replied,  still  speaking  with  the 
same  difficulty,  while  she  silently  motioned  to  Aldous,  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  unconscious  and  apparently  dying  woman,  to  help 
her  with  the  bandages  she  was  applying.  "  But  he  was — such  a  great 
— powerful  brute." 

Aldous,  hating  the  clumsiness  of  his  man's  fingers,  knelt  down  and 
tried  to  help  her.     Her  trembling  hand,  touched,  mingled  with  his. 

"  I  was  down-stairs,"  she  went  on,  while  the  constable  took  out  his 
note-book,  "  attending  a  child — that's  ill — when  I  heard  the  screams. 
They  were  on  the  landing  ;  he  had  turned  her  out  of  the  room — then 
rushed  after  her — I  think — to  throw  her  down-stairs — I  stopped  that. 
Then  he  took  up  something — oh  1  there  it  is  I  "  She  shuddered,  point- 
ing to  a  broken  piece  of  a  chair  which  lay  on  the  floor.  ' '  He  was  quite 
mad  with  drink — I  couldn't— do  much." 

Her  voice  slipped  into  a  weak,  piteous  note. 

"  Isn't  your  arm  hurt  ?  "  said  Aldous,  pointing  to  it. 

"  It's  not  broken — it's  wrenched;  I  can't  use  it.  There — that's  all 
we  can  do— till  she  gets— to  hospital." 

Then  she  stood  up,  pale  and  staggering,  and  asked  the  policeman  if 
he  could  put  on  a  bandage.  The  man  had  got  his  ambulance  certifi- 
cate, and  was  proud  to  say  that  he  could.  She  took  a  roll  out  of  her 
bag  and  quietly  pointed  to  her  arm.  He  did  his  best,  not  without 
skill,  and  the  deep  line  of  pain  furrowing  the  centre  of  the  brow  re- 
laxed a  little.  Then  she  sank  down  on  the  floor  again  beside  her 
patient,  gazing  at  the  woman's  marred  face — indescribably  patient  in 
its  deep  unconsciousness — at  the  gnarled  and  blood-stained  hands, 
with  their  wedding-ring  ;  at  the  thin  locks  of  torn  gray  hair,  with  tears 
that  ran  unheeded  down  her  cheeks,  in  a  passion  of  anguished  pity, 
which  touched  a  chord  of  memory  in  Raeburn's  mind.  He  had  seen 
her  look  so  once  before — beside  Minta  Hurd,  on  the  day  of  Hurd's 
capture. 

Marcella  has  been  observing  life  with  no  unseeing  eyes, 
and  her  views  of  society  change.  One  of  her  old  socialist 
friends — one  of  those  who  had  converted  her  to  the  belief — 
said  to  her ; 

"  You  are  not  a  socialist.  Half  the  things  you  say,  or  imply,  show 
it.    And  we  are  socialists." 

She  hesitated,  looking  at  him  steadily. 

"  No  I — so  far  as  socialism  means  a  political  system — the  trampling 
out  of  private  enterprise,  and  competition,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — I  find 
myself  slipping  away  from  it  more  and  more.  No  ! — as  I  go  about 
among  these  wage-earners,  the  emphasis — do  what  I  will — comes  to  lie 
less  and  less  on  possession — more  and  raore  on  character.  I  go  to  two 
tenements  in  the  same  building.  One  is  hell — the  other  heaven. 
Why  ?  Both  belong  to  well-paid  artisans  with  equal  opportunities. 
Both,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  might  have  a  decent  and  pleasant  life  of  it. 
But  one  is  a  man — the  other,  with  all  his  belongings,  will  soon  be  a 
vagabond.  That  is  not  all,  I  know — oh  I  don't  trouble  to  tell  me  so  I 
— but  it  is  more  than  I  thought.  No,  my  sympathies  in  this  district 
where  I  work  are  not  so  much  with  the  socialists  that  I  know  here — 
saving  your  presence — but  with  the  people,  for  instance,  that  slave  at 
charity  organization  and  get  all  the  abuse  from  all  sides." 

Anthony  laughed  scornfully. 

"  It  is  always  the  way  with  a  woman,"  he  said  ;  "  she  invariably  pre- 
fers the  tinkers  to  the  reformers." 

"  And  as  to  your  socialism,"  she  went  on,  unheeding,  the  thought  of 
many  days  finding  defiant  expression — "it  seems  to  me  like  all  other 
interesting  and  important  things — destined  to  help  something  else  ! 
Christianity  begins  with  the  poor  and  division  of  goods — it  becomes  the 
great  bulwark  of  property  and  the  feudal  state.  The  crusades— they 
set  out  to  recover  the  tomb  of  the  Lord  1 — what  they  did  was  to  in- 
crease trade  and  knowledge.  And  so  with  socialism.  It  talks  of  a  new 
order — what  it  will  do  is  to  help  to  make  the  old  sound  I  " 

Raeburn  now  sees  more  of  Marcella,  and  in  time  she 
comes  to  love  him.  "She  begins  by  falling  in  love  with  a 
mission,"  as  it  has  been  expressed  ;  "  she  ends  by  realizing 
that  her  mission  is  love." 

"  Marcella  "  will  not  be  as  much  discussed  as  was  ,(  Robert 
Elsmere,"  for  nothing  is  so  fruitful  of  discussion  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  doubts  and  questions  that  are  in  the 
air,  and  none  has  yet  dared  to  formulate.  But  there  is  much 
food  for  thought  in  Mrs.  Ward's  presentation  of  social  prob- 
lems, and  "  Marcella"  is  fascinating  as  a  story,  and  admirable 
as  a  work  of  art. 

The  ffaringtons  (with  two  little  f ' s)  are  now  said  to  be  ex- 
tinct ;  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  done  anything  par- 
ticular during  their  existence  except  using  the  double  initial. 
Many  people  supposed  that  they  had  the  monopoly  of  this 
privilege  and  that  it  betokened  something  of  importance. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  the  sensible  practice  of  using  the  cap- 
ital letter  at  the  commencement  of  a  name  instead  of  the 
small  ones  came  in,  a  few  families  retained  the  old  form,  and 
the  ffarington  family  were  one  of  them. 


The  illustrated  press  scored  a  high  point  in  the  recent 
capture,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  the  notorious  English 
swindler,  Jabez  Balfour.  An  Englishman  at  Salta,  Argen- 
tina, saw  in  the  London  Penny  Illustrated  Paper  a  picture 
of  Balfour,  and  promptly  recognized  the  original  in  a  new 
arrival  calling  himself  Samuel  Butler.  He  communicated 
with  the  British  Consul,  and  Balfour's  arrest  followed.  The 
smartest  detectives  had  failed  to  get  track  of  the  absc 
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THE    LESSON    OF    LOVE. 


How  Nature  : 


st  the  Bonds  of  Custom  in  a  Serf. 


"  Yann  ! " 

"  Excellency." 

"  Here." 

With  bowed  head,  and  drawing  one  foot  after  the  other 
slowly  along  the  ground,  as  if  to  show  great  humility,  the 
favorite  huntsman  of  Prince  Horostienko  entered  the  arbor 
where  his  illustrious  master  was  wont  to  repose  after  eating. 

"  Approach,  son  of  a  dog,  and  listen." 

Yann  Barsouck  came  nearer  and  bent  forward  until  his 
face  touched  his  master's  boot. 

"  Are  you  always  sure  of  your  hand  and  your  sight  ?  " 

"  God  help  me,  yes,  excellency." 

"Well,  you  are  to  wander  away  from  the  castle, as  is  your 
habit.  You  must  pretend  to  have  lost  your  way.  At  night- 
fall enter  the  garden  secretly,  and,  jumping  the  hedge,  con- 
ceal yourself  in  yonder  clump  of  bushes,  which  is  directly 
in  front  of  the  window  of  the  blue  salon." 

"  Yes,  excellency." 

"The  salon  is  sure  to  be  lighted.  There  you  will  see  the 
princess  and  Count  Alexis  Karagine.  Watch  well.  When 
you  see  me  enter  the  room,  raise  your  gun  and  aim  at  the 
count." 

Drawn  up  in  his  rustic  chair,  his  face  more  wrinkled  and 
distorted  than  ever  before,  the  old  prince  spoke  authorita- 
tively. His  gaze  was  intently  fixed  upon  his  huntsman,  in 
whose  features  no  other  sentiment  was  discernible  save  that 
of  servile  obedience.     He  continued  : 

"  Aim  at  the  count,  but  do  not  shoot  at  once.  Before  you 
blow  out  his  brains,  I  wish  to  make  him  understand  that  he  is 
to  die." 

"  Yes,  excellency." 

"  Therefore,  you  will  stand,  your  finger  on  the  trigger, 
until  I  let  fall  a  handkerchief  which  I  shall  carry  in  my 
hand.  Then,  Yann,  shoot,  and  hit  your  mark.  You  under- 
stand ? " 

"  Yes,  excellency." 

"  Go." 

Yann  was  more  than  a  man — he  was  a  brute.  Whence 
he  came,  no  one  knew.  From  Lithuania,  perhaps,  judging 
from  his  name — the  only  words  he  could  speak  when  they 
found  him,  a  tiny  babe,  under  a  bush  on  the  high-road  that 
crossed  Prince  Horostienko's  estates.  They  left  him  to 
grow  up  in  the  court-yard  among  the  servants  and  grooms. 
For  his  daily  nourishment,  he  depended  upon  the  charity  of 
the  peasants  and  the  scullions. 

At  sixteen  he  had  made  a  bow,  with  which  he  could 
bring  down  all  the  apples  and  pears  he  wanted.  Never 
once  did  he  miss  his  aim. 

One  day  the  prince  saw  Yann's  arrow  pierce  the  blossom 
of  a  bergamot-tree,  and  he  commanded  him  to  be  brought 
before  him.  The  servant  who  led  Yann  to  his  excellency 
trembled.  But  his  excellency  was  in  a  good  humor.  He 
contented  himself  with  giving  the  culprit  fifteen  lashes  ;  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  head-huntsman,  with  orders  that  he 
was  to  have  a  uniform  and  a  gun. 

Yann  retained  an  agreeable  remembrance  of  his  master's 
clemency  ;  he  wished  to  show  that  he  was  grateful ;  be- 
sides, shooting  was  his  ruling  passion. 

His  skill  surpassed  that  of  all  the  most  renowned  marks- 
men of  his  time.  At  forty  paces  he  could  send  a  bullet 
directly  through  the  eye  of  an  otter  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  fur.  Then  he  would  silently  deposit  the  dead 
beast  at  his  master's  feet.  Being  repaid  with  a  simple, 
"  Well  done,"  Yann  would  return  to  his  thatched  hut,  surly 
and  taciturn,  without  even  a  glance  at  the  group  of  maidens, 
who,  with  petticoats  daintly  tucked  up,  washed  their  linen  in 
the  river. 

He  never  spoke  to  any  one.  The  peasants  held  him  in 
awe.  Evil  stories  were  current  about  him.  They  may  have 
been  true.  For  Yann,  there  was  but  one  law — the  word  of 
his  master  ;  but  one  love — that  for  his  gun. 

When  the  evening  tea  had  been  drunk,  the  prince,  mak- 
ing a  pretext  of  having  some  orders  to  give,  took  leave  of 
the  count,  his  only  guest  that  day,  and,  having  kissed  his 
wife's  hand,  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment. 

A  half-hour  later  he  went  down  into  the  garden. 

There  everything  spoke  of  love.  Oppressed  by  the  heat 
of  the  day,  the  plants  and  flowers  had  blossomed  once  more 
into  life,  filling  the  air  with  their  heavy  fragrance.  The  fire- 
flies floated  like  bright  emeralds  on  the  night  breeze  to 
where  their  mates  awaited  them  under  the  thick  leaves.  In 
the  grass,  the  crickets  sang  softly  to  their  love-mates  of  an 
hour. 

The  prince  took  a  circuitous  route,  and  returned  on  the 
grass,  so  that  his  footsteps  might  not  be  heard.  Drawing 
aside  the  heavy  leaves  of  an  elder-tree  :  "  Are  you  there  ? 
Very  well.  Remember  the  signal,  and  fire  at  once  !  In  the 
count's  eye,  Yann — like  the  otter's." 
"  Yes,  excellency." 

Certainly  the  poor  princess  had  struggled  conscientiously 
to  resist  the  ardent  supplications  of  Alexis  Petrovitch.  But 
he  was  twenty-five  and  she  was  only  twenty. 

The  grave  caresses  of  her  husband  suggested  to  the  prin- 
cess what  the  infinite  joys  of  young  love  might  be,  with  its 
divine  intoxication,  its  ardent  embraces.  Never  yet  had  she 
given  her  lips  unasked  to  her  husband.  Must  she  always 
submit  to  his  almost  paternal  kisses?  And  what  promises 
she  read  in  the  eyes  of  Alexis  ! 

The  princess  did  not  stop  to  analyze  either  her  preferences 
or  her  aversions  ;  she  loved  Alexis,  that  was  enough.  Love 
at  twenty  has  a  spark  of  divinity  in  it  ;  it  does  not  even  care 
to  understand  itself. 

One  day  Alexis  swore  to  the  princess  that  he  would  only 
put  his  lips  to  the  hem  of  her  gown  ;  but,  carried  on  by  the 
torrent  of  his  youthful  love,  he  kissed  her  passionately.     She 


fled  to  her  favorite  blue  salon,  which  she  never  allowed  any 
one  to  enter.     There  she  permitted  the  count  to  join  her. 

After  that  they  sat  there  whenever  they  were  alone  together. 

So  it  was  that,  seated  on  a  divan  opposite  the  long  win- 
dow, the  princess  saw  kneeling  before  her  him  who  was  not 
yet  her  lover,  but  to  whom  she  felt  already  that  she  entirely 
belonged. 

"  Ah,  my  life,  how  I  love  you  !  "  he  was  saying. 

His  arms  were  about  her.  Drawing  her  closer  to  him,  he 
sought  her  lips.  She  was  uneasy,  and  made  as  if  she  would 
release  herself ;  when,  suddenly  conquered  by  the  convul- 
sion which  rent  her  heart,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  lips 
met  his. 

Yann  Barsouck  watched.  Before  those  two  young  creat- 
ures rapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  love,  he  smiled. 

This  love,  what  was  it  ?  A  pit,  into  which  man  led 
woman  ;  and  she  ran  to  it  blindly,  careless  of  her  fate. 

Yann  understood  this  love.  No  one  could  imitate  as  he 
could  the  moaning  love-lamentations  of  the  otter  to  his 
mate.  How  many  had  he  shot,  to  save  them  from  their 
"  doom,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Meanwhile,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  count,  Yann  silently 
leveled  his  carbine. 

Inflamed  by  the  long,  voluptuous  embrace  and  moved  by 
the  strength  of  his  passion,  Alexis  arose.  Little  by  little  he 
pressed  closer  against  him  the  slight  form  lying  so  unresist- 
ing in  his  arms.  With  his  impatient  fingers  he  tore  aside 
the  silk  folds  of  her  gown. 

But  the  princess  stood  erect.  The  adorable  modesty  of 
her  gesture,  the  look  of  amazement  in  her  eyes,  accompanied 
by  so  much  love,  so  much  fear,  reminded  Alexis  of  his 
promise.  Falling  once  more  upon  his  knees,  respectfully, 
reverently,  he  laid  his  lips  to  the  hem  of  her  gown. 

Barsouck  saw  all  ;  even  the  look  of  mad  passion  with 
which  the  princess  thanked  Alexis,  unconsciously  promising 
to  repay  him  a  hundred  fold  for  the  sacrifice  she  now  im- 
posed on  him. 

A  veil  was  suddenly  torn  away  from  the  soul  of  the  brute. 
His  savage  nature  was  electrified  by  the  ray  of  understand- 
ing which  penetrated  his  very  heart.  It  was  a  new  idea — 
exquisite,  elevating — that  of  woman's  modesty. 

Now  he  understood  pure  love. 

As  Alexis  rose  from  his  knees,  the  prince  entered.  Certain 
of  satiating  his  hatred,  gloating  over  the  horror  into  which 
his  unexpected  entrance  had  thrown  them,  the  prince  ad- 
vanced deliberately  toward  the  lovers,  who  stood  trembling 
before  him.  He  went  cautiously,  like  a  caterpillar  creeping 
under  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

Alexis  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  princess.  But  quickly 
disengaging  herself,  the  woman  boldly  confessed  all.  Then, 
with  a  superb  audacity,  she  stood  staring  in  her  husband's 
face. 

Old  Horostienko  was  beside  himself  with  rage.  Grasp- 
ing the  handkerchief  which  was  to  serve  as  signal  to  Bar- 
souck, he  threw  it,  with  the  force  of  a  blow,  in  his  wife's 
face. 

Surprised  to  see  the  count  still  erect,  he  turned  toward  the 
window — and  fell,  shot  through  the  eye. 

Like  the  otters  ! — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
Russian  by  Richard  Burr  March. 


SOCIETY    AND    THE    STAGE. 


Our  Correspondent    discusses  the   Position  of  the   Player  Folk 
England — Not  Received  as  Social  Equals— Hired, 
Paid,  and  Dismissed. 


One  of  the  big  mistakes  of  the  day  in  America  is  the  sup- 
position that  actors  and  actresses,  public  singers,  and  musi- 
cians are  admitted  into  high  English  society  on  terms  of 
equality  with  its  legitimate  members.  I  do  not  say  that 
actors  and  actresses,  public  singers  and  musicians  are 
never  seen  in  the  houses  of  great  people,  from  the  queen 
down,  for  they  are.  It  is  nothing  new  for  illustrious  singers 
to  visit  the  queen,  and  to  be  entertained  by  the  English 
aristocracy.  Forty  years  ago,  Grisi  and  Mario  were  fre- 
quently to  be  met  at  the  houses  of  titled  people.  Charles 
Matthews,  the  celebrated  comedian,  was  a  constant  guest  at 
the  dinner-tables  of  some  of  the  greatest  social  swells  in  the 
kingdom.     However,  perhaps  it  was  different  in  his  case. 

"  Dear  me,  yes,"  said  an  old  lady  of  high  rank  to  me  not 
long  ago.  (Her  father  was  an  earl  and  her  grandfather  a 
duke,  so  she  was  pretty  good  authority.)  "Dear  me,  yes. 
I  often  used  to  meet  Charles  Matthews  at  dinner-parties  in 
London  when  I  was  a  girl.  And  how  amusing  he  was,  to  be 
sure,"  and  she  laughed  at  some  recollection  of  his  witticisms. 
"  But,"  she  added,  with  a  suddenly  recovered  seriousness  in 
face  and  voice,  "  he  was  a  gentleman."  People  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  strict  limits  of  the  English  definition  will  not 
understand.  Yet  the  fact  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,  and  permitted  the  actor's  reception  on  equal  terms. 

Americans  who  possess  a  slight  and  faulty  knowledge  of 
English  society  as  it  exists  among  the  upper  classes,  gener- 
ally (with  some  few  exceptions)  judge  of  English  society  as 
based  upon  the  same  foundation  and  formed  upon  the  same 
lines  as  American  society.  Of  course,  people  like  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  and  Mrs.  Mackay  know  all 
about  it.  The  fact  is,  you  must  live  in  England  to  under- 
stand these  things,  and  go  into  the  society  to  which  the 
actors  and  actresses,  the  public  singers  and  musicians  are 
given  the  entn'e  by  some  correspondents  of  the  American 
press — both  foreign  and  domestic.  Else  you  will  fall  into 
the  same  errors. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  English  society  in  its  formation 
and  rules  is  so  vastly  different  from  American  society  that 
you  can  not  compare  the  two,  or  attempt  to  copy  the  one  in 
the  other,  or  form  any  opinions  of  the  one  drawn  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  other.  There  is  one  head  to  English  so- 
ciety of  the  highest  plane,  as  it  surrounds  the  court  and 
mingles  with  royalty,  and  that   is  the  queen — the  sovereign. 


Owing  to  the  queen's  age  and  voluntary  seclusion  of  late 
years,  the  position  in  its  active  sense  has  been  filled  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  However,  the  queen  always  controls 
things  and  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  supervision.  In 
the  course  of  her  dealings  with  her  subjects,  the  queen  fre- 
quently condescends  to  many  acts  which  a  few  reigns  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sovereign.  But  they  are  acts  which,  as  a  sovereign,  she  can 
do  with  impunity,  and  which  no  one  would  dream  of  imitat- 
ing. By  no  one,  I  mean  no  one  of  the  nobility  or  gentry 
who  compose  the  highest  society  of  the  land.  What  the 
snobs,  the  fortune-made  brewers,  the  retired  tradesmen,  the 
nouveaux  riches  generally  would  do  is  another  matter. 

Well,  among  her  other  condescensions,  the  queen  some- 
times has  some  prominent  actor  to  act,  singer  to  sing,  or 
musician  to  play  before  her  at  Osborne,  or  Windsor,  or 
wherever  else  she  may  be.  These  people  are  commanded 
to  come  and  appear  before  her,  and  they  come.  All  other 
engagements  must  be  thrown  over.  They  go  through  their 
performances  before  her,  and  her  court  circle,  and  a  few 
favored  invited  guests.  During,  and  after  the  performance 
— the  former,  if  the  intermissions  permit  it — she  graciously 
talks  to  them,  compliments  them,  and  makes  a  few  kindly 
criticisms  that  they  carry  away  and  cherish  as  mental  heir- 
looms in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  are  never  tired  of  repeat- 
ing to  their  friends.  Frequently  she  bestows  some  souvenir 
of  the  occasion  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  a  bracelet,  or  pin, 
or  brooch,  or  locket.  But  she  does  not  associate  with  these 
people.  They  are  not  her  guests  in  the  sense  in  which  her 
friends  visit  her.  They  sleep  and  eat  under  her  roof,  but  how  ? 
They  dine,  and  breakfast,  and  lunch  by  themselves.  Unless 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
either  at  the  time  of  their  performances  or  whenever  she 
may  "command"  their  attendance  in  her  presence,  they 
wander  about  the  place,  looked  after  by  the  servants,  with, 
perhaps,  a  distant  word  or  two  now  and  then  with  some  of 
the  secondary  courtiers. 

Take  Leo  Stern,  the  eminent  young  violoncellist,  for  ex- 
ample. He  has  been  invited  (commanded)  to  play  before 
the  queen  several  times.  She  has  given  him  a  jeweled  pin, 
which  he  wears  at  concerts  with  becoming  pride  in  the  lapel 
of  his  dress-coat.  She  has  also  presented  him  with  a  white 
marble  paper-weight,  in  which  is  inlaid  a  golden  five-pound 
"Jubilee"  piece.  From  Princess  Beatrice  he  has  received  a 
handsome  pair  of  sleeve-links.  And  both  the  queen  and 
Princess  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  spoke  to  him  and 
complimented  him  on  his  playing,  and  sent  him  into  the 
highest  realms  of  earthly  beatitude  by  their  condescension. 
Mark  the  point — their  condescension.  They  did  not  make 
a  friend  of  him,  or  even  an  acquaintance.  He  had  his  meals 
by  himself,  and  neither  was  his  coming  welcomed  nor  his 
going  "  speeded  "  by  his  royal  hostess.  He  came  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  he  went  when  the  purpose  was  at  an  end.  But  to 
gather  from  this  and  similar  events  with  other  artists  that 
the  queen  has  set  the  fashion  of  receiving  actors  and  singers 
into  society  is  the  sheerest  nonsense.  She  has  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  And  for  American  leaders  of  society  in  New 
York  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  doing  what  the  queen 
does  when  they  give  dinners  and  receptions  for  leading 
actors,  and  singers,  and  musicians,  verges  on  the  ridiculous. 
But  let  us  leave  out  the  queen.  Can  anybody  tell  me  any 
recognized  leader  of  London  society,  titled  or  otherwise,  who 
gives  dinners  and  receptions  for  actors,  or  singers,  or  musi- 
cians ?  I  do  not  wish  to  contend  that  these  artistes  are  not 
worthy  of  it.  Far  from  it.  Take  Leo  Stern  for  example, 
again.  A  nicer,  pleasanter,  more  agreeable,  well-mannered 
man  you  would  not  ask  to  meet.  I  am  only  stating  the  fact. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  Americans  who  come  to  London  are 
often  misled  about  good  society  and  the  people  who  compose 
it.  They  see  lots  of  people,  of  apparently  enormous  means, 
who  live  in  the  biggest  houses  in  the  swellest  West  End 
quarters.  They  have  scores  of  servants,  powdered-headed 
footmen,  the  smartest  carriages  and  horses,  and  they  dress — 
both  men  and  women — in  the  most  expensive  fashions  of 
the  day.  Their  entertainments  are  lavish  in  the  extreme, 
and  lack  nothing  that  money  can  procure.  Seemingly  they 
are  very  great  swells.  People  who  lived  like  that,  and 
dressed  like  that,  and  entertained  like  that  in  New  York 
would  be  swells.  Why  should  they  not  be  ?  It  is  natural 
that  New  Yorkers  in  London  should  think  these  people  so. 
But  are  they  ?  They  lack  in  nothing  but  the  quality  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and,  consequently,  in  their  guests. 
These  people,  I  daresay,  do  have  actors,  and  singers,  and 
musicians  to  dine  with  them  and  meet  their  friends  on  equal 
terms.  But  who  are  their  friends  ?  People  like  themselves, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  nearly  so  good  from  a  society 
point  of  view  as  the  actors,  and  singers,  and  musicians  they 
are  invited  to  meet.     But  they  are  no  people  to  copy. 

When  really  great  people  (I  use  great  in  a  society  sense 
purely)  have  artistes  at  their  houses,  they  have  them  to 
amuse  their  other  guests.  For  the  time  they  are  in  the 
house,  they  are  treated  with  civility  and  even  cordiality. 
They  may  mix  with  the  guests  and  be  yielded  a  certain  de- 
gree of  familiarity.  I  have  seen  Corney  Grain  take  the  wife 
of  a  (since  then)  bishop  into  supper  after  one  of  his  perform- 
ances at  a  country-house,  for  which  he  was  receiving  pay. 
But  I  do  not  suppose  the  lady  kept  up  the  acquaintance 
afterward — at  all  events,  as  she  would  have  done  with  any 
other  gentleman  present.  Yet  I  believe  that  Corney  Grain 
is  really  a  gentleman  in  the  English  sense.  And  so  it  would 
be  with  the  people  of  the  house.  They  were  not  called  upon 
or  even  expected  to  recognize  again  the  man  they  had  paid 
to  make  their  friends  laugh.  Let  me  be  vulgar  enough  to 
say  it  would  be  the  same  at  the  house  of  a  duke,  or  a  mar- 
quis, or  an  earl. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  explain  the  exact  position  that 
artistes  do  occupy  when  they  appear  at  private  houses,  if  you 
go  by  the  treatment  they  seem  to  get  at  the  time.  Some 
people  may  go  farther  than  others  in  the  latitude  they 
allow.  1  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  familiar  footing  is 
kept  up  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.  And  therein'  lies 
the  difference  between  artistes  and  ordinary  social  equals. 
London,  March  23,  1894.  Cockaigne. 
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A    STUDENTS'    RIOT. 

The  Young   Men  of  the   Quartier  Latin  Mob   M.  Brunetiere— Whv 

they  Dislike  the   New   Editor  of  the  "Revue  des 

Deux  Mondes." 


The  students  of  the  Quartier  Latin  may  generally  be  relied 
on  to  furnish  food  for  gossip  when  all  else  fails,  and,  though 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  topics  to  interest  "Tout  Paris"  in 
the  past  fortnight,  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  has  been 
the  students'  demonstration  against  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  at 
the  Sorbonne  on  the  day  before  Mi-Careme.  They  were 
already  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  mid-Lent  festivities, 
and  their  long-smoldering  resentment  against  the  new  editor 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  was  brought  to  the  point 
where  it  boiled  over  by  the  dissemination  among  them  of  a 
circular  which  read  as  follows  : 

Grand  Chahut. 

Chez  Brunetiere.  Grand  Ampithe'a.tre  (Sorbonne). 

Serpentins,  etc. 

Rendez-vous  a  l'Ecole  de  M^decine,  a  2  h.  moins  %. 

On  partira  en  mondme  et  sans  bruit. 

Faire  circuler,  S.  V.  P. 

Their  count  against  M.  Brunetiere  is  threefold.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  not  reserved  places  for  the  students  at  the 
series  of  free  lectures  on  the  movement  of  ideas  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  which  he  has  been  delivering  at  the  Sor- 
bonne ;  in  the  second  place,  he  defeated  the  students'  hero, 
Emile  Zola,  in  the  election  for  the  French  Academy,  last 
June,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  four  ;  and,  third — and 
herein  lies  their  chief  animus — he  is  an  exasperatingly  bril- 
liant champion  of  the  old  order  of  things,  while  they  are  all 
for  the  new. 

Ferdinand  Brunetiere  was  born  in  Toulon  less  than  forty- 
five  years  ago,  and,  though  he  was  not  deemed  a  notable 
student  and,  indeed,  failed  to  pass  the  Superior  Normal 
School  examinations,  he  has,  by  hard  work  and  his  own 
brilliant  abilities,  won  for  himself  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  admission  to  the  Academy,  the  editorship 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Professorship  of  French 
Literature  and  Language  at  the  Higher  Normal  School,  and 
the  name  of  being  the  representative  classic  critic  among 
modern  French  men  of  letters. 

After  the  failure  to  pass  the  Normal  School  examinations, 
he  determined  to  wrest  from  the  institution  a  higher  grade 
than  it  had  just  refused  him.  For  ten  years  he  studied,  he 
read  everything,  he  cultivated  his  style,  and  suddenly  he 
came  into  prominence  as  the  literary  critic  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  a  post  won  for  him  by  his  abilities  alone. 
He  had  formed  a  theory  of  literature  in  which  the  classic 
principles  were  adapted  to  modern  needs,  and  he  not  only 
made  a  special  cult  of  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Descartes,  and  other 
classics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  vigorously  assailed 
the  modern  scientific  and  psychological  school  of  the  Gon- 
courts,  Zola,  and  Bourget. 

Two  of  his  volumes  of  essays  have  been  crowned  by  the 
Academy — where  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  always 
had  a  heavy  influence — and  two  years  ago  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  French  drama  at 
the  Odeon,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  complete  performance 
of  each  play  he  discussed.  Naturally,  these  lectures  drew 
enormous  crowds.  The  students  were  there  to  take  notes, 
literary  men  to  agree  or  to  dissent,  conservatives  from  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  applaud,  and  bas  bleus  and 
women  of  fashion  to  listen  and  to  be  seen.  M.  Brunetiere 
wields  a  trenchant  pen,  and,  if  he  stands  alone  for  classicism, 
he  is  no  mean  foeman.  He  has  attacked  Zola,  Bourget,  and 
the  rest,  and — they  have  not  silenced  him. 

When  Buloz,  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
went  under  a  cloud,  last  year,  Brunetiere  was  raised  to  the 
direction  of  that  bulwark  of  conservatism.  Buloz,  you  will 
remember,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  it  came  out  that  he 
had  long  been  in  the  toils  of  a  gang  of  black-mailers. 
Whether  they  were  fair  contributors,  frail  ones  of  more  com- 
mon clay,  or  accomplices  of  the  black-mailers,  certain  it  is 
that  Buloz  wandered  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  his 
derelictions  were  noted,  and  he  was  made  to  pay  for  silence 
— a  little  at  first,  then  more  and  more,  until  finally  the  total 
had  rolled  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,625,000  francs.' 
The  money  was  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Revue,  and  dis- 
covery was  inevitable,  but  Mme.  Buloz  was  the  chief  stock- 
holder in  the  concern,  and  she  forgave  him  and  paid  the 
money  out  of  their  common  fortune.  But  Buloz  could  not 
be  restored  to  his  post,  and  accordingly  Brunetiere  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Revue  in  November  of  last  year. 

Well,  to  this  lecture  on  the  day  before  Mi-Careme,  the 
students  came  early,  and  soon  had  packed  the  galleries. 
They  made  the  apartment  ring  with  cat-calls  and  noisy 
songs,  and  when  the  lecturer  appeared,  he  was  greeted  with 
a  thunder  of  groans  and  hisses.  He  attempted  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  could  not  be  heard,  and  for  twenty  minutes 
pandemonium  reigned.  The  students  called  for  Zola  and 
rained  serpentins,  confetti,  and  paper  darts  upon  the  ladies 
below,  who  held  their  ground  for  a  time  and  applauded  the 
lecturer,  but  were  driven  out  by  threats  from  the  students  to 
spit  upon  them,  and  when  Brunetiere  at  last  withdrew,  the 
students  swarmed  down  and  proceeded  to  demolish  his  chair 
and  desk.  Finally  they  were  driven  out  by  the  police,  and 
started  out  to  loot  the  Revue  office  and  Brunetiere's  house  ; 
but  their  enthusiasm  waned  before  they  had  done  further 
damage,  and  they  eventually  dispersed. 

The  papers  have  been  full  of  the  affair,  of  course,  and 
have  had  to  denounce  the  students'  action.  But  they  have 
been  lukewarm  in  their  condemnation,  and  have  been  filled 
with  little  slurring  paragraphs  against  the  lecturer. 

Paris,  March  17,  1894.  Dorsey. 


We  must  no  longer  believe  that  "  A  green  Christmas 
makes  a  fat  church-yard."  The  figures  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  England  prove  that  a  cold  winter  is  unhealthy  and  a 
mild  winter  healthy.  A  hot  summer  is  always  unhealthy 
and  a  cold  summer  healthy. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Tragedy. 
[The  following  poem  first  appeared  anonymously  in  Harper's  Weekly  dur- 
ing 1857.  It  was  written  by  T.  E.  Aldrich.  then  a  struggling  young  journalist 
in  New  York.  It  has  appeared  in  the  published  volumes  of  his  works,  revised, 
and  with  the  eighty-four  lines  expunged  which  are  here  reprinted  in  smaller 
type.  Its  republication  in  its  original  form,  with  the  author's  emendations 
printed  below,  will  not  be  without  interest.] 

"  The  dame  with  the  Camellias" — 
["  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  ") 

I  think  that  was  the  play  ; 
The  house  was  packed  from  pit  to  dome 

With  the  gallant  and  the  gay, 
Who  had  come  to  see  the  tragedy, 

And  while  the  hours  away. 
There  was  the  faint  exquisite, 

[ruined  spendthrift] 
With  gloves  and  glass  sublime  ; 
[And  beauty  in  her  prime  ;] 
There  was  the  dull  historian, 
[grave] 
And  there  the  man  of  rhyme. 
And  the  snarling  critic,  front  to  front, 
[surly] 
To  see  the  play  of  crime. 
And  there  was  heavy  Ignorance, 
[pompous] 
And  Vice  in  Honiton  lace  ; 
[flowers  and] 
Sir  Croesus  and  Sir  Pandarus — 
And  the  music  played  apace. 
But  of  all  that  crowd  I  only  saw 

A  single,  single  face. 
'Twas  that  of  a  girl  whom  I  had  known 
[That] 

In  the  summers  long  ago. 
When  her  breath  was  like  the  new-mown  hay, 
Or  the  daintiest  flowers  that  grow — 
[sweetest] 
When  her  heart  was  light,  and  her  soul  was  white 
As  the  winter's  early  snow, 
[driven] 
['Twas  in  our  own  New  England 
She  breathed  the  morning  air ; 
"Twas  the  sunshine  of  New  England 

That  blended  with  her  hair; 
And  Modesty  and  Purity 

Walked  with  her  everywhere. 
The  years  went  by,  and  the  maiden  grew 

Like  a  halrbell  in  the  glade; 
The  chestnut  shadows  crept  in  her  eyes — 

Swett  eyes  that  were  not  afraid 
To  look  to  heaven  at  mom  or  even. 

Or  any  time  she  prayed. 
She  was  the  light  of  the  cottage  then ; 

She  was  the  golden  sun 
Of  her  grandsire's  life — the  poor  old  man 

Whose  toil  was  nearly  done. 
He  watched  her  in  the  clover-patch, 

And  among  the  tasseled  corn, 
And  in  the  lawns  where  apple-blooms 

Were  falling  night  and  morn ; 
And  he  saw  the  holy  thoughts  that  grew 

Within  her  eyes  like  dawn. 
She  walked  with  him  to  the  village  church, 

And  his  eyes  would  fill  with  pride 
To  see  her  walk  with  the  man  she  loved — 

To  see  them  side  by  side. 
Sweet  Heaven  !  she  were  an  angel  now 

If  she  had  only  died  ! 
If  she  had  only  died  !    Alas, 

How  keen  must  be  the  woe 
That  makes  it  better  one  should  lie 
Where  the  sunshine  can  not  go. 
Than  to  live  in  this  pleasant,  sunny  world, 

Where  the  happy  flowers  blow  ! 
Would  she  had  wed  some  country  boor 

Before  the  luckless  day 
When  her  cousin  came  to  that  simple  home— 

Hercousin,  Clarence  Maye, 
With  his  city  airs  and  handsome  eyes 

To  lead  her  soul  astray  ! 
God  dropped  a  pearl  in  his  path  of  life. 

The  heart  of  that  sinless  child, 
And  he  threw  it  away  with  a  cruel  laugh — 

He  murdered  while  he  smiled  ! 
Oh,  but  his  words  were  soft  as  dew. 

And  his  voice  was  frank  and  mild. 
One  night  they  left  the  cottage — 

One  night  in  the  raist  and  rain  ; 
And  the  old  man  never  saw  his  pet 

Nor  Clarence  Maye  again  ; 
Never  saw  his  pet  in  the  clover-patch, 

In  the  meadow,  nor  the  lane. 
And  day  by  day  he  looked  for  her, 

This  pitiful  old  man ; 
At  last  he  died,  and  they  buried  him 

Where  the  silver  waters  ran. 
Many  a  time,  like  milk-white  birds. 

The  daisies  flew  away, 
And  we  never  heard  of  her  who  fled 

In  the  night  with  Clarence  Maye — 
Never  knew  if  she  were  alive  or  dead, 

Till  I  met  her  at  the  play.] 
And  there  she  sat  with  her  great  brown  eyes — 

They  wore  a  troubled  look  ; 
And  I  read  the  history  of  her  life 

As  it  were  an  open  book  ; 
And  saw  her  Soul,  like  a  slimy  thing, 

In  the  bottom  of  a  brook. 
There  she  sat  in  her  glistening  silk, 
[rustling] 
With  emeralds  on  her  wrist, 
[diamonds] 
And  on  her  brow  a  slender  thread 
[gleaming] 
Of  pearl  and  amethyst. 
"  A  cheat,  a  gilded  grief!"  said  I, 
[I  said] 
And  my  eyes  were  filled  with  mist. 
I  could  not  see  the  players  play ; 
I  could  hear  the  music  moan — 
[heard] 
Moan  like  a  dismal  winter  wind, 
[It  moaned]  [autumn] 

That  dies  in  the  woods  alone  ; 
And  when  it  stopped  I  heard  it  still, 

The  mournful  monotone. 
What  if  the  Count  were  true  or  false  ? 

I  did  not  care,  not  I ; 
What  if  Camille  for  Armand  died? 

I  did  not  see  her  die. 
There  sat  a  woman  opposite 
Who  held  me  with  her  eye. 
[With  piteous  lip  and] 
The  great  green  curtain  fell  on  all — 

On  laugh,  and  wine,  and  woe — 
Just  as  death  some  day  will  fall 

'Twixt  us  and  life,  I  know. 
The  play  was  done — the  bitter  play — 

And  the  people  turned  to  go. 
And  did  they  see  the  Tragedy  ? 
They  saw  the  painted  scene  ; 
They  saw  Armand,  the  jealous  fool, 

And  the  sick  Parisian  queen  ; 
But  they  did  not  see  the  tragedy — 

The  one  /  saw,  I  mean. 
They  did  not  see  that  cold-cut  face, 
Those  golden  braids  of  hair  ; 
[That  furtive  look  of  care  ;  ] 
Or  seeing  her  jewels,  only  said  : 
"  The  lady's  rich  and  fair," 
But  I  tell  you,  'twas  the  Plav  of  Life, 
And  that  woman  played  Despair  I 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sarasate  has  had  thirty-two  watches  given  him  by  different 
persons,  most  of  them  being  in  the  shape  of  a  violin. 

Mr.  Louis  Stevenson,  son  of  the  Vice-President,  and  his 
bride,  while  recently  in  Rome,  were  received  by  the  Queen 
of  Italy,  who  gave  them  an  audience  for  half  an  hour. 

President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  is  low  of  stature,  has  a  small 
head,  retreating  forehead,  short  crisp  hair,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  sallow  face.     His  manner,  however,  is  fascination  itself. 

Foreign  papers  say  that  Mascagni  has  given  himself  up  to 
gambling,  and  has  lost  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  at  Monte 
Carlo.  It  is  also  said  that  he  has  severed  his  relations  with 
his  publisher,  Sonzogno. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London,  is  credited  with 
a  rather  clever  remark.  The  three  present-day  euphemisms 
for  the  "world,"  the  "flesh,"  and  the  "devil,"  he  said,  are 
"society,"  "environment,"  and  "tendency." 

Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  rented  a  big 
French  steam  yacht,  luxuriously  appointed,  and,  after  some 
preliminary  cruising  in  home  waters,  intends  to  take  a  select 
party  of  friends  to  China  and  back,  if  not  around  the  world. 

Prince  Oscar,  second  son  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Ebba  Munck,  lady-in-waiting 
to  his  mother,  is  about  to  enter  the  Swedish  Parliament  as  a 
simple  member. 

Since  his  retirement,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  received  many 
hundreds  of  tributes  from  admirers  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  gifts  are  still  pouring  in.  He  has  received 
several  dozen  walking-canes  and  umbrellas,  a  handsome  arm- 
chair, and  many  more  pretentious  presents. 

Lord  Houghton,  who  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Lord 
Crewe,  inherits  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  the 
youngest  lord-lieutenant  Ireland  has  ever  known.  He  is 
strikingly  good-looking,  and  has  for  some  time  been  one  of 
the  most  sought  after  widowers  in  London  society. 

Benjamin  Constant,  the  French  painter,  who  came  over  to 
attend  the  World's  Fair  and  to  paint  the  portraits  of  Messrs. 
Childs  and  Drexel,  has  recently  been  the  guest  of  the  French 
Embassador  at  Washington,  and  while  there  completed,  in 
eight  hours,  a  portrait  of  M.  Patenotre,  which  is  regarded  as 
his  best  work. 

In  society,  Lord  Rosebery  is  very  popular.  His  manner  is 
very  natural.  His  smallness  of  stature  is  carried  off  by  good 
looks  and  a  certain  dignity  which  is  a  curious  contrast  to  bis 
good-humored  bonhomie,  for  Rosebery  is  more  of  a  humorist 
than  a  wit,  and  his  clean-shaven  face,  coupled  with  a  stolid 
visage,  makes  his  little  quips  quite  irresistible. 

When  William  K.  Vanderbilt  went  abroad  the  last  time, 
he  sent  twenty-two  carriages  of  various  kinds  to  a  carriage- 
maker  for  repairs.  There  were  road  and  park  coaches, 
breaks,  drags,  carts,  gigs,  phaetons,  family  carriages,  opera 
stages,  broughams,  runabouts,  and  road  wagons.  The  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  vehicles  exceeded  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

One  day  at  the  Arts  Club,  after  going  from  room  to  room 
in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  clear  atmosphere  to  write  in, 
Swinburne,  the  poet,  delivered  himself  of  the  following : 
"  James  the  First  was  a  knave,  a  tyrant,  a  fool,  a  liar,  a 
coward.  But  I  love  him,  I  worship  him,  because  he  slit  the 
throat  of  that  blackguard  Raleigh,  who  invented  this  filthy 
smoking." 

The  German  Chancellor,  Caprivi,  is  of  Italian  origin  ; 
Count  Taaffe,  the  ex-Austrian  Premier,  is  of  Irish  origin  ; 
Brousart,  the  War  Minister  of  Prussia,  is  of  French  Hugue- 
not race  ;  the  O'Donnells  in  Spain  are  obviously  not  of 
Spanish  extraction  ;  and  General  Pelloux,  the  late  Italian 
Minister  of  War,  as  well  as  Baron  Blanc,  the  present  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Italy,  are  of  French  origin. 

The  hearing  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  impaired 
by  the  huge  wads  of  cotton  wool  with  which  he  is  forced  to 
pack  his  ears.  They  do  not  constitute  the  most  agreeable 
or  comely  feature  of  this  physically  afflicted  monarch,  and 
one  of  the  most  cutting  remarks  concerning  them  was  that 
made  by  Prince  Bismarck  when  he  sarcastically  remarked 
that  he  was  glad,  on  the  whole,  "not  to  possess  the  ear"  of 
his  sovereign. 

When  Professor  Garner  planned  his  expedition  to  Africa 
in  search  of  the  language  of  the  great  apes,  he  hoped  to  take 
with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  savage  negro  chieftain, 
in  the  form  of  a  phonograph  message  in  the  chief's  own 
language,  from  E.  J.  Glave,  Stanley's  young  lieutenant.  As 
Glave's  voice  is  well  known  to  the  chieftain,  the  message 
would  doubtless  have  been  effective  ;  but  Garner  failed  to 
receive  the  phonograph  before  leaving  England. 

Daniel,  of  Virginia,  perhaps  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  has  a  patrician  face  and  clear-cut  feat- 
ures that  remind  one  of  Booth.  Peffer,  the  most  striking  in 
appearance,  is  as  tall  as  a  telegraph-pole  and  his  whiskers 
grow  to  an  unnatural  length  beneath  a  small,  narrow  head. 
Dolph  and  Stewart,  both  fine-looking  men,  with  white  hair 
and  beards  of  the  same  color,  are  strikingly  similar  in  ap- 
pearance. Brice  is  small  and  dark.  Blackburn  is  a  man  of 
fine  appearance,  and  so  is  Wolcott,  of  Colorado. 

"Brick"  Pomeroy  was  the  discoverer  of  "Peck's  Bad 
Boy,"  now  Governor  George  W.  Peck,  of  Wisconsin.  He 
says  :  "  I  was  publishing  my  Democrat  at  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
before  the  war,  when  I  noticed,  in  an  obscure  country  news- 
paper, some  extremely  clever  paragraphs.  I  learned  that 
Peck  wrote  thern,  and  I  wrote  to  him  offering  him  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  to  work  for  me.  The  next  day  I  got  this 
telegram  :  'Mark  M.  Pomeroy,  La  Crosse — I  accept  your 
offer  quicker  than  instantly.  For  heaven's  sake  don't  with- 
draw it' " 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Crawford's  "  Katharine  Lauderdale"  was 
published  on  March  20th.  On  March  25th,  two 
editions,  of  over  ten  thousand  copies  each,  had  been 
sold,  and  a  third  was  on  the  press.  Mr.  Crawford 
ha^  already  finished  "The  Ralstons,"  another  novel 
in  the  Lauderdale  series,  in  which  he  follows  the 
fortunes  of  John  Ralston  and  his  wife,  who  was 
Katharine  Lauderdale.  This  latter  story  will  appear 
serially  before  it  is  published  in  book-form.  It  is 
surprising,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Crawford's  two 
latest  books  have  not  made  their  first  appearance  as 
serials.  Serial  publication  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  sales  of  his  stories  in  book-form,  for  most 
publishers  agree  that  this  is  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  the  sale  of  books. 

W.  T.  Smedley  is  illustrating  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  new  novel,  "The  Golden  House,"  a  study 
of  New  York  society,  which  is  to  be  published  serially 
later  in  the  year. 

Maxwell  Gray,  the  author  of  "  The  Silence  of 
Dean  Mailland,"  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mary 
Gleed  Tuttleit.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
who  lives  in  Newport,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
she  was  born.  Her  love  of  study  has  impaired  her 
health  so  seriously  that  in  recent  years  she  has  been 
a  great  invalid. 

"  A  Yellow  Aster,"  published  in  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.'s  Town  and  Country  Library,  is  said  by  the  au- 
thor to  be  to  some  extent  an  expression  of  her  views 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  maternal  instinct  upon  women's 
lives. 

W.  H.  Bishop  made  a  book  out  of  his  experiences 
in  searching  for  a  house  in  Europe,  and  now  he  has 
made  a  mafiazine  out  of  his  experiences  in  hunting 
for  an  abandoned  farm  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Bishop 
did  not  carry  out  his  scheme  of  becoming  an  "  aban- 
doned farmer"  however,  for  he  was  in  the  mean- 
time offered  a  professorship  at  Yale,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. 

"  II  means  a  good  deal  more  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  be  a  successful  author  in  England  than  in 
America,"  says  the  Critic 's  "  Lounger,"  who  con- 
tinues : 

"  The  average  novel  over  there  is  published  in  three  vol- 
umes and  sold  for  about  $7.50.  The  greater  number  of 
them  are  bought  by  the  circulating  libraries.  Mudie  alone 
has  been  known  to  take  five  thousand  copies  of  a  popular 
book  on  one  order.  1  don't  know  what  the  English  trade 
discounts  are,  but,  allowing  that  they  are  about  the  same  as 
ours,  there  is  5=2.500  right  back  in  the  publisher's  hands 
from  one  source  alone.  On  the  half-profit  plan,  the  author 
gets  a  good  lump  sum  down.  Five  thousand  more  sets  may 
be  sold  in  other  directions,  so  the  English  publisher  can 
well  afford  to  pay  his  author  a  much  larger  sum  of  money 
than  the  American  publisher  can.  With  us,  the  book  that 
sells  in  England  for  $7-5°  sells  for  $1.00,  which,  as  it  costs 
just  as  much  to  put  in  type,  does  not  leave  a  great  margin 
of  profit  for  either  author  or  publisher.  The  American 
bouse  of  Macmillan  &  Co.  is  trying  to  do  better  bv  its  au- 
thors by  putting  some  of  their  novels  into  two  volumes.  It 
is  not  every  author  who  can  stand  this  severe  trial  in 
America.  The  Harpers  did  it  with  General  Lew  Wallace's 
*  Prince  ot  India,'  and  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  done  it  with 
'  Katharine  Lauderdale '  and  '  Marcella ' ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  it  can  only  be  done  successfully  with  these  '  certain- 
ties.'" 

Mrs.  Alexander,  the  author  of  "The  Wooing 
o't,"  has  recently  completed  a  new  novel,  called 
"  A  Ward  in  Chancery,"  which  is  to  appear  at  once 
in  Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library. 

Jos£  Maria  de  Heredia,  recently  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  is  not  a  mulatto,  as  has  been 
widely  published.  The  error  is  due  to  confounding 
him  with  Leverians  Heredia,  who  was  minister  of 
public  works  in  France  some  years  ago.  The  latter 
is  a  mulatto,  who  was  adopted,  when  a  child,  by  a 
member  of  the  Heredia  family. 

New  editions  of  three  volumes  of  George  Mere- 
dith's poems,  which  have  been  out  of  print,  are  to 
be  published  immediately  by  the  Macmillans. 

The  lady  who  has  been  publishing,  under  the 
name  of  "  George  Egerton,"  a  volume  of  strong  but 
morbid  stories  called  "  Keynotes,"  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. She  is  a  Miss  Dunne,  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  for  many  years  an  Irish 
official.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Frank  Power,  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  who  was  killed 
when  making  his  way  from  Khartoum  with  General 
Gordon's  last  dispatches. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of 
the  essay,  is  going  abroad  in  May  to  spend  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  in  England  and  in  Egypt,  and 
the  result  of  her  sojourn  will  probably  be  another 
volume  of  "  Essays  in  Idleness." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  spends  a  few  hours  every 
day  on  his  memoirs.  They  will  not  be  published 
until  after  his  death. 

A  peculiar  book  coining  from  the  press  is  "The 
Lives  of  Twelve  Bad  Men.  Being  Original  Studies 
of  Eminent  Scoundrels  by  Various  Hands."  Both- 
well,  Judge  Jeffreys,  Titus  Oates,  Jonathan  Wild, 
and  Wainewright,  the  poisoner,  are  on  the  list. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  says  that  her  new  novel  is 
to  be  called  "  An  Errant  Wooing."  Since  complet- 
ing it  a  few  months  ago,  she  has  nearly  finished 
another,  and  she  is  also  engaged  on  a  third  piece  of 
work,  in  which  she  is  greatly  interested,  but  the 
nature  of  which  she  prefers  not  to  reveal  at  present. 
The  second  novel  deals  with  "  the  bachelor  girl." 

The  memoirs  of  Baron  dc   Meneval,  Napoleon's 
-  cretary,  are  awaited  with  great  interest  in 


Paris,  and  are  sure  of  close  attention  in  this  country, 
where  they  will  be  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Publication  will  take  place  simultaneously  here,  in 
Paris,  and  in  London.  The  work  comprises  three 
volumes,  and  probably  will  not  be  ready  before  May 
1st.  Respecting  new  Napoleonic  literature,  by  the 
way,  the  Times  says  : 

"  The  memoirs  of  Barras,  the  member  of  the  Directory 
to  whom  Napoleon  owed  his  appointment  as  general,  are 
in  type  in  France,  and  will  soon  be  published.  Neither 
Rousselin  de  Saint-Atbin,  to  whom  they  are  bequeathed  by 
Barras,  nor  Saint-Albin's  heirs,  would  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  their  publication,  for  they  are  scandalous.  Barras 
was  a  pitiable  personage  ;  but  his  testimony,  for  the  sake 
of  historical  integrity,  can  not  be  suppressed.  Georges 
Duruy  edits  his  memoirs.  He  has  written  a  preface,  in 
which  Barras  is  severely,  but  not  unjustly,  characterized  as 
a  pleutrt  and  a  faguin— that  is,  a  man  without  ability, 
without  courage,  insolent,  and  vile.  It_  is  an  odd  preface, 
certainly,  but  Barras  should  not  complain.  It  must  be  one 
of  the  rare  things  which  he  honesily  earned.  He  died  in 
1829,  at  seventy-four  years  of  age." 

The  Russian  society  of  booksellers  and  publishers, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  has  de- 
cided to  open  a  school  for  booksellers  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

A  story  of  regimental  life,  written  by  a  brother  of 
Rider  Haggard,  will  shortly  be  issued  under  the  title 
of  "Only  a  Drummer  Boy."  Mr.  Haggard  adopts 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Arthur  Aroyard." 

Count  Tolstoi  has  just  repeated  his  public  declara- 
tion that  he  does  not  give  any  one  the  exclusive,  or 
even  the  preferential,  right  of  publishing  his  works 
and  translating  from  them.  "I  offer  it  indiscrim- 
inately," he  says,  "  to  all  those  publishers  who  find 
the  publication  of  my  works  or  their  translation  de- 
sirable." 

Publishers'  Spring  Announcements. 

From  the  lists  of  new  books  announced  for  publi- 
cation this  spring  by  the  publishers,  we  make  the 
following  extracts : 

Macmillan  &  Co.:  Nine  volumes  of  the  "Works  of 
Charles  Dickens";  "American  Book-Plates,"  by  Charles 
Dexter  Allen,  corresponding  secretary  for  the  United  Slates 
of  the  Ex  Libris  Society;  two  new  volumes  in  Henry 
Craik's  "English  Prose  Selections,"  with  critical  introduc- 
tions bv  various  writers,  and  general  introductions  to  every 
period;  "Specimens  of  French  Literature,"  edited  by  G. 
Eugene  Fasnacht,  covering  French  literature  from  Cornetlie 
to  Victor  Hugo,  and  containing  literary  appreciations  by 
the  most  eminent  French  critics;  "Criticisms  on  Contem- 
porary Thought  and  Thinkers,"  a  series  of  essays  selected 
from  the  Spectator,  by  Richard  Holt  Hutton  ;  "  History  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Literature,"  translated  from  the  German  of 
Richard  P.  Wulcker,  by  R.  W.  Deering  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Mc- 
Clumpha ;  "The  Gypsy  Road:  A  Journey  from  Krakow 
to  Coblenz,"  by  Professor  G.  A.  J.  Cole ;  "  Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt."  translated  by  H.  M.  Tirard,  from  the  German  of 
Adolf  Erman  ;  "Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  by 
Alice  Stoplord  Green,  in  two  volumes  ;  "  The  Life  and  Art 
of  Joseph  Jefferson,"  by  William  Winter;  "Sermons  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Arjostles,"  by  F.  D.  Maurice;  "Western 
Europe  in  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Centuries,"  two  volumes 
by  the  late  E.  A.  Freeman  ;  and  the  new  Temple  "  Shakes- 
peare," of  which  the  first  volume,  containing  the  "  Tem- 
pest," is  now  ready. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  "Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de 
Meneval,  Private  Secretary  of  Napoleon  the  First,"  in 
three  volumes,  with  portraits  ;  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Edgar  Stanton  Maclay's  "  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy";  a  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  of  Smith's 
"  Classical  Dictionary"  ;  "  General  Washington,"  by 
General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  in  the  Great  Commanders 
Series;  "  Creatures  of  Other  Days,"  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
N.  Hutchinson,  author  of  "Extinct  Monsters";  "Aerial 
Navigation,"  by  J.  G.  W.  Fijnje,  translated  and  revised  by 
Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr. ;  "  Evolution  of  the  Public 
School  System  in  Massachusetts,"  by  G.  F.  Martin;  and 
"Symbolic  Education,"  by  Susan  E.  Blow.  In  fiction 
they  have  in  preparation  "A  Daughter  01  To-Day, "  by 
Sara  Jeannette  Duncan  ;  "  Cleopatra,"  by  Georg  Ebers  ; 
"  Red  Diamonds,"  by  Justin  McCarthy;  "  Oudaw  and 
Lawmaker,"  by  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed  ;  "  Dust  and 
Laurels,"  by  Mary  C.  Prenderel ;  "A  Beginner,"  by 
Rhoda  Broughton  ;  "  A  Yellow  Aster,"  by  "  Iota"  ;  "  The 
Trail  of  the  Sword,"  by  Gilbert  Parker  ;  and  a  new,  as  yet 
unnamed,  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Dodo." 


New    Publications. 
"  Fernwood  Leaves  ;  '49  to  '94,"  a  little  book  of 
California  verses  by  A.  Williams,  has  been  printed 
for  the  author  by  Upton  Brothers,  San  Francisco. 

"  Marcella,"  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel 
which  is  noticed  at  length  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  is  published  in  two  volumes  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2  00. 

"  Love  Affairs  of  a  Worldly  Man,"  by  Maibelle 
Justice,  a  sensational  novel,  has  been  published 
in  the  Library  of  Choice  Literature  issued  by 
F.  T.  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Documents  in  Evidence,"  by  Henry  M. 
Blossom,  Jr.,  is  a  novelette  of  "  love  when  a  game 
of  three,"  told  in  letters  and  newspaper  clippings  re- 
produced in  fac-simile.  Published  by  Buxton  & 
Skinner,  St.  Louis. 

"  The  Bedouin  Girl,"  by  Mrs.  S.J.  Higginson,  a 
story  of  a  fair  daughter  of  the  desert  who  flies  from 
marriage  with  an  ancient  sheik  to  the  tent  of  a  young 
Turkish  official,  who  has  her  educated,  and,  of 
course,  falls  in  love  with  her,  has  been  published  by 
J.  Sehvin  Tait  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"A  Man  of  To-Day, "  by  Helen  Mathers,  is  an 
example  of  what  really  dreadful  persons  a  British 
matron  can  imagine  when  she  gives  her  fancy  free 
rein  and  plies  the  spur  of  prospective  cheques  from 
her  publisher.  The  "man  of  to-dav  "  has  the  un- 
usual name  of  Basil  StrokofT,  which  is  not  badly 
chosen,  for  the  "  Basil"  is  appropriate  to  such  a 
Ouidaesque  hero,  and  Strokoff  hints  at  the  Russian 
whom  one  has  but  to  scratch  to  find  the  Tartar.  He 
is  a  man  of  many  loves,  and  the  story  relates  the 
lively  incidents  that  follow  his  advent  in  a  quiet  little 
English  community.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Bill  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States,"  illus- 
trated by  F.  Opper,  is  a  narration  of  the  leading 
events  in  our  country's  history,  from   the   time  of 


Columbus  down  to  the  Columbian  Fair.  Its  style 
mav  be  judged  from  the  following  paragraph,  imme- 
diately following  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  America:  "  A  saloon  was  at  once  started,  and 
the  first  step  thus  taken  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
republic.  From  that  one  Hole  timid  saloon,  with  its 
family  entrance,  has  sprung  the  magnificent  and 
majestic  machine  which,  lubricated  with  spoils  and 
driven  by  wind,  gives  to  every  American  to-day  the 
right  to  live  under  a  government  selected  for  him  by 
men  who  make  that  their  business."  Published  by 
thej.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
$2  00. 

Emile  Zola's  exposition  and  defense  of  his  theory 
of  "naturalism"  in  literature  is  set  forth  at  length 
in  "The  Experimental  Novel  and  Other  Essays" 
which  has  just  been  translated  from  the  French  by 
Belle  M.  Sherman.  The  entire  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  "scientific"  method  in  novel-writing 
which  M.  Zola  models  on  Claude  Bernard's  "  Intro- 
duction a  l'Etude  de  la  M^decine  Experimentale," 
and  includes  "  The  Experimental  Novel,"  "Natu- 
ralism on  the  Stage,"  "  The  Influence  of  Money  in 
Literature,"  "  The  Critical  Formula  Applied  to  the 
Novel,"  "  Human  Documents,"  "  Morality,"  and  a 
number  of  other  essays,  discussing  the  principles  of 
literature  or  criticising  authors.  Published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York ;  price, 
£2.00. 

Kate  Chopin  is  the  latest  of  the  new  Southern 
story-writers,  but  her  tales  of  the  'Cadians  are  as 
fresh  and  novel  as  if  no  one  had  ever  pictured  such 
types  and  scenes  before.  There  are  twenty-three  of 
her  stories  in  a  little  book  entitled  "  Bayou  Folk," 
and  each  one  is  full  of  quaint  charm.  "A  No- 
Account  Creole  "  is  the  first  and  most  ambi- 
tious of  the  tales,  and  tells  of  an  Acadian  who 
proves  his  love  by  self-sacrifice  when  he  finds 
that  his  betrothed  loves  another  man.  "  In  and 
Out  of  Old  Natchitoches"  has  for  its  heroine  Mile. 
Suzanne  St.  Denys  Godolph,  who  is  driven  from  her 
post  as  teacher  of  a  little  district  school  by  a  hot- 
headed planter's  insult,  and,  going  to  New  Orleans, 
unconsciously  has  such  an  experience  as  befell  "  A 
Protegd  of  Jack  Hamlin"  in  Bret  Harte's  story. 
"The  Return  of  Alcibiade,"  "  DesireVs  Baby," 
"Madame  CeJestin's  Divorce,"  "A  Gentleman  of 
Bayou  Teche,"  and  "A  Lady  of  Bayou  St.  John  " 
are  some  of  the  other  tales  in  the  book.  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 
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We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
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WANTED  —  SALESMEN     TO     CARRY     A 
line  of  our  popular  cigars  and  sell  sample  lots.  Big 
pay.     DIXIE  CIGAR  CO.,  Winston,  N.  C. 


JUST   PUBLISHED 

An  Important  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere  " 

MARCELLA 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  "The  History  of  David  Grieve,"  "Robert  Elsmere,"  etc.,  etc. 
With  new  Portrait.  In  two  volumes,  small  i2rao,  cloth,  in  box.  Price,  $2  00. 
"Each  of  the  novels  I' Marcella,'  'Robert  Elsmere,'  'David  Grieve']  is  a  chapter  torn  out  of  the  book  of 
life,  and  as  one  endeavors  to  formulate  the  deepest  impression  which  they  convey  in  common,  he  is  reminded 
of  Goethe's  comment  on  reading  Shakespeare  for  the  first  time,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  turning  the 
pages  of  the  book  of  fate  with  the  hurricane  of  life  tossing  its  leaves  to  and  fro.  Certainly  no  novelist  of 
our  time  has  felt  the  common  destiny  with  such  passionate  sympathy  or  has  described  the  experiences  of 
the  most  sensitive  and  thoughtful  natures  of  the  time  with  a  power  so  closely  allied  to  heartfelt  knowledge 
of  the  phases  of  life  with  which  she  deals." — Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  The  Forum  for  April. 


Marcella 


By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

"  In  '  Robert  Elsmere '  and  '  David  Grieve,'  a  great 
talent  was  at  work ;  but  the  question  whether  behind  the 
talent  there  was  that  originating  force  which  we  call  genius 
was  left  unanswered.  In  '  Marcella '  that  question  is  an- 
swered beyond  a  doubt.  .  .  .  'Marcella'  marks  a  long 
advance  in  the  art  of  novel-writing,  and  reveals  the  dra- 
matic purpose  in  full  command  of  all  the  materials  of  the 
story,  and  the  dramatic  power  dealing  with  them  with  the 
ease  and  freedom  which  come  only  with  mastery,  Mrs. 
Ward  has  worked  through  her  culture,  and  found  herself ; 
she  speaks  at  last,  in  clear,  resonant  tones,  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  own  nature,  and  her  voice  is  the  voice  of  an 
artist  by  the  grace  of  God  as  well  as  by  the  nurture  of  the 
schools."— Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Marih,  in  Tlie  Forum  for 
April. 


Marcella 


Marcella 


By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

"  It  is  certainly  no  accidental  ;nterest  in  what  are  called 
burning  questions  which  drew  Mrs.  Ward  ...  to  that 
social  problem  which  overshadows  society,  and  lies  on  so 
many  hearts  not  only  as  an  intolerable  mystery,  but  as  an 
intolerable  burden.  ...  In  '  Marcella '  Mrs.  Ward  pre- 
sents the  question  of  the  day  in  strict  subordination  to  its 
influence  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  a  girl  of  brilliant 
temperament,  deep  leeling,  intense  idealism,  and  noble  but 
impetuous  and  untrained  character." — Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  in  T/tc  Forum  for  April. 


Marcella 


By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

"  The  closeness  of  texture  in  Mrs.  Ward's  work  reminds 
one  at  times  of  Balzac.  ,  .  .  Many  readers  will  pass  rapidly 
over  the  initial  chapters,  which  describe  the  girlhood  of 
Marcella,  carrying  with  them  into  the  decisive  year  of  her 
life  only  a  vague  impression  of  very  rapid  and  effective 
sketching ;  but  other  readers  will  see  in  those  briefly 
related  experiences  a  study  of  adolescence  full  of  intelli- 
gence, and  bearing  with  full  force  on  the  later  revela- 
tions of  character.' — Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  T/te 
Forum  for  April. 


By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

"So  many  words  about  the  problem  with  which  the 
story  deals  must  not  be  suffered  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  '  Marcella  '  is  only  another  social  study  ;  it  is  dra- 
matic in  the  deepest  sense  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
more  than  once  its  dramatic  movement  rises  to  a  great 
height.  There  are  passages  and  scenes  in  it  which,  in 
force  and  intensity,  come  very  near  the  greatest  things  in 
English  fiction." — Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  The 
Forum  for  April. 


Marcella 


Marcella 


By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

"  The  narrative  is  full  of  strongly  drawn  figures  ;  men 
who  live  in  their  emotions  no  less  than  in  their  convictions 
and  interests,  and  whose  processes  of  thought  are  disclosed 
with  a  force  and  reality  that  constantly  recall  the  masters 
of  the  novel."— Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Maeiik,  in  The 
Forum  for  April. 


By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

"  Mrs.  Ward  has  learned  how  to  hold  her  material  in 
subjection  to  her  artistic  purpose,  but  she  has  lost  noth- 
ing of  that  passionate  seeking  for  truth  and  that  immense 
and  tender  pity  .  .  .  which  gave  her  earlier  novels  their 
immediate  and  pressing  interest.  .  .  .  There  is  a  touch  of 
divine  compassionateness  in  her  brooding  care  for  the 
human  soul,  however  strained  and  broken  ;  and  we 
recognize  in  her,  as  in  George  Eliot,  one  of  those  great 
natures  whose  largeness  of  vision  does  not  break  the 
closer  ties  with  common  humanity,  but  becomes  only 
another  name  for  pity  and  love."— Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  in  The  Forum  for  April. 


Other    Works   by  Mrs.    Humphry    Ward: 

The  History  of  David  Grieve  Robert   Elsmere 


i2mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.00.  Also  a  Library  Edition, 
uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere."    2  vols.,  i2mo.  $3.00. 


Library  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Library 
Edition  of  "  David  Grieve."  2  vols.,  i2mo, 
$3  00. 


Aniiel's  Journal. 

THE  JOURNAL  1NTIME  OF  HENRI-FREDERIC  AMIEL.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes.  With  a  Portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  i2mo,  $1  00.  Also  in  two  volumes, 
i8mo,  gilt  lop,  $1 .50  ;  in  ornamental  silk  binding,  $2.50  ;  in  half  calf,  $4.00  ;  or  half  morocco,  $5.00. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

"There  is  to  be  a  complete  change  of  fashion. 
We  have  done  with  1830  and  are  back  again  in  the 
Louis  Quinze  epoch."  This  startling  statement  is 
made  by  Vogue's  fashion  correspondent  in  Paris,  who 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  balloon  sleeves,  the  flounced 
skirt,  the  brimmed  hat.  with  feather  tufts,  are  from 
to-day  obsolete,  and  the  painters  whom  the 
couturiers  designers  are  now  studying  at  the 
Louvre  are  Boucher,  Watteau,  Lancret.and  Nattier. 
We  are  to  come  back  to  the  paniers  ;  the  genre 
Pompadour  is  to  prevail,  materials  are  to  be  trans- 
parent, colors  are  to  be  light,  plenty  of  lace,  plenty 
of  guipure,  and,  above  all,  plenty  of  essentially 
Parisian  frou-frou.  To  use  the  words  of  Worth, 
'  Woman  is  once  again  to  become  woman,  and 
fashion  is  to  find  its  task  in  giving  emphasis  to  femi- 
nine form  instead  of  concealing  it.  Masculine  modes 
are  to  be  abandoned.'  This  is  the  outcome  of  the 
long  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of 
the  new  fashions.  Time  and  again  ray  efforts 
to  draw  out  the  eminent  couturiers  with  regard 
to  the  coming  styles  were  fruitless,  and  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  finally  was  able  to  dis- 
cover what  they  had  determined  upon  doing,  a  few 
hours  only  before  the  public  announcement  was 
made.  The  decision  meets  with  universal  approba- 
tion alike  on  the  part  of  our  mondaines  and  their 
tradesmen,  for  the  Louis  Quinze  style  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  luxurious  of  all,  and  necessitates  no  end  of 
jewelry  and  trimmings  of  every  fashion  and  kind,  all 
of  which  will  help  to  revive  trade.  The  Louis 
Quinze  period  is,  taking  it  all  together,  the  most 
truly  French  of  all  genres.  There  is  a  frivolity,  a 
coquetry,  a  caprice,  and  a  dainty  grace  in  this  mode 
which  is  to  be  found  in  no  other,  and  which  seems 
the  most  appropriate  of  all  to  the  true  tUgante.  Of 
course  it  will  mean  a  heavy  increase  of  our  millinery 
bills  ;  but  that  is,  after  all,  the  affair  of  our  hus- 
bands, who  ought  to  be  charmed  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  having  our  attractions  enhanced  and  set 
off.  Whether  the  new  mode  will  affect  the  moral 
tone  of  Paris  remains  to  be  seen.  I  myself  have 
my  doubts  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain  that  we  are 
influenced  by  our  apparel,  and  that  a  mondaine 
severely  and  simply  arrayed  in  a  tailor-made  gown 
is  far  less  disposed  to  faire  des  folies  than  when 
arrayed  in  a  delicious  cloud  of  lace  and  ribbon,  with 
powdered  hair  and  patches." 


, 


Tne  distinguished  person,  considered  socially,  has 
proved  almost  too  much  for  one  who  writes  over  the 
signature  of  "An  Insignificant  Person."  "Don't 
you  hate  them?  They  are  so  irrelevant,"  she  says. 
The  insignificant  person  is  relieved  when,  if  ex- 
pected, they  do  not  come.  The  only  persons  not 
pleased  with  the  disappointment  are  alleged  to  be 
the  host  and  the  stupid  people  who  like  to  boast  of 
"having  met"  so-and-so.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
tinguished are  "  vulgar  people  who  monopolize  the 
conversation  or  annihilate  it."  What  recompense  is 
there  in  talking  to  a  man  who  has  newly  classified  a 
black  beetle  and  is  not  worth  talking  to  about  any- 
thing else?  "  A  man's  distinction  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered socially  something  he  has  to  live  down." 
One  of  Macaulay's  family  wrote  one  day  in  a  diary : 
"  Yesterday  Tom  dined  with  us  and  stayed  late.  He 
talked  almost  uninterruptedly  for  six  hours."  Com- 
monplace, who  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to 
assist  at  the  dinner,  must  have  felt  Tom  to  be  an  an- 
nihilator  of  conversation.  But  what  would  Tom 
have  done  had  he  not  talked  all  the  time  himself? 
Was  anybody  likely  to  be  there  from  whom  he  could 
have  derived  any  instruction  or  amusement  ?  The 
death  of  Kossuth  recalls  a  story  in  point.  Mrs. 
Daniel  Webster  entertained  the  great  Hungarian 
at  dinner.  She  dared  not  broach  politics  ;  her  hus- 
band was  Secretary  of  State  ;  she  might  be  indis- 
creet. So  she  fell  back  upon  the  weather.  The  re- 
sult was  disastrous.     Kossuth  replied  dryly  that  he 


Pears' 

soap  brings 
health  and 
the  color  of 
health  to 
many  a  sal- 
low skin. 


was  not  interested  in  the  weather.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  let  the  distinguished  man  anni- 
hilate or  monopolize  the  conversation  by  doing  all 
the  talking  himself?  Tennyson,  when  he  dined  out, 
used  to  take  along  the  latest  volume  of  bis  poems 
and  insisted  on  reading  them  aloud  to  bis  host  and 
friends  from  dinner  to  bed-time. 


The  court  function  in  "  Utopia  (Limited),"  as  it  is 
being  presented  in  New  York,  is  said  to  be  copied 
scrupulously  from  that  of  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
barring  the  effort  of  King  Paramount  to  kiss  all  the 
prettiest  of  the  debutantes,  the  present  monarch  of 
England  being  a  queen.  The  solemn  attention  of 
the  first-night  audience,  after  recovering  from  the 
first  splendor  of  the  illumination,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  it  looked  on  the  scene  as  an  object-lesson.  The 
waste-paper  basket  by  the  side  of  the  monarch  to  re- 
ceive the  cards  was  a  practical  detail  that  no  republi- 
can could  have  possibly  conceived.  The  basket 
seemed  to  disturb  a  large  matron  in  the  audience, 
who  thought  it  might  have  been  decorated.  "  Bat 
here  is  gorgeur,"  she  added,  as  the  chorus-girls,  in 
their  court-trains,  were  let  in  one  at  a  time.  The 
court-trains  were  most  impressive,  but,  as  every 
woman  in  the  audience  must  have  admitted,  avail- 
able in  this  country  only  on  the  stage,  which  can 
keep  a  space  cleared  for  their  display  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  police  or  a  polite  riot. 


There  are  few  moments  so  trying  to  the  persona 
dignity  of  a  man  as  when  sitting  below  awaiting  the 
descent  of  the  expected  one.  Such  is  the  proud 
spirit  of  man  that,  although  in  the  easiest  chair  in 
the  most  luxurious  room  of  the  house,  he  has  still 
the  uneasy  sense  of  one  left  by  the  footman  to  cool 
his  heels  in  the  hall.  These  preliminary  ten  minutes 
— which  a  man  assumes  is  the  usual  length  of  time — 
are  sufficient  to  throw  out  of  gear  the  most  composed 
nerves.  For  although  a  man  may  not  have  any 
definite  intent  in  his  mind  in  paying  a  visit,  the  mere 
act  of  waiting  and  the  sense  of  the  preparation  going 
on  upstairs  seems  to  give  an  hitherto  unsuspected 
importance  to  his  presence  in  the  house,  and  he  feels 
himself  getting  fidgety  and  uncertain.  A  man  who 
has  undergone  these  experiences  wants  to  know  why 
women  do  not  have  books  and  papers  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms to  engage  their  visitors  in  waiting.  He 
has  so  much  suffered  in  being  left  to  prey  upon  him- 
self at  such  times  that  he  avers  he  never  goes  now 
to  call  on  a  girl  without  a  book  in  his  pocket.  More- 
over, he  feels  that  the  girl  herself  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity in  not  having  books — favorites,  or  so  assumed 
— lying  about  casually  for  her  visitors  to  see.  In  this 
manner  she  might  acquaint  them  with  the  tastes,  or 
ideas  that  she  may  have,  or  prefers  to  have  thought 
that  she  has.  A  couple  of  generations  ago  no  parlor 
would  be  thought  complete  without  a  copy  of  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  to  be  thumbed  in  anxious  moments  by 
young  men  in  strapped  trousers  and  low  shoes.  A 
generation  ago  men  in  peg-tops  beguiled  themselves 
with  blue  and  gold  editions  of  "  Lucille."  The 
young  man  of  to-day,  it  appears,  is  left  to  himself 
among  cushions,  faience  statuettes,  and  contem- 
poraneous little  figures  in  parti-colored  French  bronze , 
until  he  feels,  indeed,  like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop. 


The  Viennese  woman  is  very  attractive,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World.  Both 
the  Austrian  men  and  women  are  undeniably  hand- 
some. The  woman  has  somewhat  of  the  Slavic 
vivacity  of  expression  and  dark  and  very  expressive 
eyes.  She  is  well  built,  slender,  and  with  a  pose  and 
carriage  that  are  enviable.  Her  foot  is  arched  and 
well  shaped,  her  hair  is  often  magnificent,  her  teeth 
fine  and  white.  Some  have  the  dull  complexion  of 
the  French,  some  are  fresh  and  rosy  like  the  English, 
some  brunette,  almost  golden,  like  the  Italian  ;  none 
have  the  delicate,  fresh  complexion  seen  only  with 
Americans.  One  might  say,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
Austrian  of  the  higher  class  is  almost  notably  hand- 
some. They  dress  well,  the  corset  being  the  one 
blemish  in  their  dress.  All  the  military  officers  wear 
corsets,  but  much  shorter  than  those  worn  by  the 
women.  Still,  that  line  across  the  shoulders  shows 
just  bow  high  a  corset  they  wear.  The  Viennese 
women  have  a  very  distinguished  air  in  their  tailor- 
made  gowns,  and  know  how  to  dress  for  the  street — 
the  one  defect  being  that  already  mentioned,  a  too- 
high  corset. 

At  a  recent  entertainment  for  women  in  New  York, 
the  programme  concluded  with  a  procession  of 
women — young  and  beautiful — whose  photographs 
were  thrown  up  by  a  magic  lantern.  The  pictures 
were  finely  taken,  and,  when  thrown  up  by  the 
camera  over  life-size,  every  detail  was  so  forcible  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  canvas  could  hardly  restrain  creat- 
ures so  instinct  with  life.  Yet  (says  the  Evening 
Sun  J  there  was  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  in 
the  presentation  of  native  beauty.  The  lack  of  sense 
of  pose,  which  would  not  be  missed  in  a  cabinet 
photograph,  was  painfully  apparent  in  a  photograph 
of  heroic  size.  Without  exception,  the  women 
looked  as  if  they  were  ready  for  a  tableau  or  had 
surrendered  to  the  artifices  of  the  professional  photo- 
grapher, whose  touch  at  head,  hand,  or  gown  had 
just  been  withdrawn.  Almost  all  the  photographs 
were  an  effort  to  reproduce  the  casual  or  incidental. 
They  were  reading,  looking  at  something,  had 
bunches  of  flowers,  examining  their  costumes  in  a 
triple  mirror,  poised  between  draperies,  smiling  at 
their  own  reflections,  laughing  to  show  their  teeth. 


All  these  were  less  agreeable  when  enlarged  than 
those  who  plainly  wore  the  look  of  being  photo- 
graphed. Two  women  only  carry  to  the  point  of  an 
art  the  ability  to  be  photographed.  These  are  Mary 
Anderson  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  plainly  attitudinized,  makes 
the  most  successful  photograph. 

It  would  appear,  according  to  an  English  authority 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun,  that  while  in  America 
we  are  going  along  practically  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
year  ago  in  the  matter  of  men's  fashions,  a  radical 
and  pronounced  change  is  taking  place  in  England. 
It  is  not  likely  that  those  fashions  which  are  extreme 
will  find  their  way  over  here  until  next  season,  how- 
ever. There  is  among  the  London  leaders  of  fashion 
a  pronounced  and  wholesale  return  to  the  fashions  of 
1830,  The  change  is  a  complete  one,  and  it  in- 
volves  the  use  of  Hessian  boots  and  the  old-style 
bell-crowned  hat.  The  coats  will  have  velvet  col- 
lars, and  when  they  are  overcoats,  velvet  cuffs  as 
well.  The  coats  are  cut  with  a  short  waist,  long 
skirts,  and  the  sleeves  are  fitted  close  to  the  arm. 
In  extreme  cases,  the  sleeves  are  made  so  that  they 
button  closely  around  the  wrist,  showing  a  very 
small  edge  of  the  cuff.  The  old  styles  of  peg-top, 
or  military,  trousers  naturally  go  with  a  coat  of  this 
sort,  and  the  man  who  walks  along  Pall  Mall  in  the 
very  height  of  the  fashion  at  the  present  day,  will 
bear  a  close  resemblance,  so  far  as  bis  attire  is  con- 
cerned, to  bis  great-grandfather,  when  that  ancestor 
was  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth. 


An  invitation  to  an  Egyptian  wedding  should  never 
be  declined  if  one  wishes  to  see  something  novel 
and  interesting,  and  the  high-class  Egyptians  are 
much  flattered  and  honored  if  Europeans  attend 
these  entertainments.  One  of  their  reasons  for  wel- 
coming European  women  is  that  this  is  one  of  the 
few  opportunities  which  the  male  Egyptians  have  to 
dance  and  talk  with  ladies — a  rare  treat  for  them. 
The  men  are  well  educated  and  intelligent.  They 
usually  speak  English,  and  they  all  speak  French. 
Then,  too,  the  European  woman  has  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  harem  and  penetrate  the  interior  of  that 
mysterious  spot.  Here  one  sees  the  native  women 
without  their  veils,  and  in  all  the  splendor  of  their 
jewels,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  very  few  chances  which  they  have  of 
displaying  their  possessions  to  each  other.  The 
little  bride  of  fifteen,  at  whose  wedding  a  Bazar 
writer  was  present,  had  among  her  wedding-gifts 
three  diamond  tiaras  and  fifty-six  shawls  1  Her  bed- 
room, which  she  furnished  herself,  was  very  beauti- 
ful, and,  among  other  luxurious  appointments, 
were  cut-glass  bowls  and  pitchers  on  the  wash-stand, 
fine  linen  towels  heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  a 
silver  toilet-set  on  the  dressing-table,  and,  on  the 
little  table  by  the  bed,  a  gold  tray,  with  gold  pitcher 
and  cups  to  match,  and  many  other  modern  Eu- 
ropean articles  about  the  room,  showing  that  the 
Egyptian  woman  is  progressing  in  some  directions 
at  least,  notwithstanding  her  h'mited  environment. 
There  is  no  church  ceremony  for  the  bride  ;  the 
groom  goes  to  the  mosque  and  prays,  she  mean- 
while waiting  for  his  return,  seated  on  a  throne  in 
her  apartment,  and  gazed  at  by  many  women. 
When  the  bridegroom  came,  at  a  wedding  witnessed 
by  the  Bazar's  correspondent,  the  little  trembling 
bride  arose,  her  veil  was  put  over  her  face,  and  from 
an  opposite  door  the  procession  entered — eunuchs 
carrying  torches,  singing-women,  and  then  the 
groom,  dressed  in  a  conventional  modern  European 
dress-suit.  He  was  a  good-looking  fellow  of  twenty- 
two  years.  He  had  been  educated  in  France,  and 
had  imbibed  many  progressive  ideas.  He  advanced 
to  the  bride  and  raised  her  veil,  seeing  thus  her  face 
for  the  first  time  (what  an  anxious  moment !),  looked 
at  her  intently  for  a  moment,  and  bent  over  and 
kissed  her.  The  friends  then  stepped  forward  and 
offered  their  congratulations,  much  as  we  do  at 
home.  Those  who  were  free  to  do  so  went  down- 
stairs, guided  by  the  eunuchs  through  many  intricate 
passages,  and  opening  a  number  of  heavily  bolted 
gates,  until  we  reached  the  main  part  of  the  palace, 
where  the  military  band  was  playing,  and  supper 
was  served  for  one  thousand  persons. 
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A  Policy  of  Free  Exchange. 

Essays  by  Various  Writers,  on  the  Economical 
and  Social  Aspects  of  Free  Exchange  and 
KindredSubjects.  Edited byTHOMAsMACKAY, 
editor  of  "A  Plea  for  Liberty."  8vo.  Cloth, 
$4.00. 

Vital  economic  questions  of  the  day  are  treated 
in  ibis  volume  by  recognized  authorities.  Among 
the  chapters  of  this  important  work  are:  "The 
Coming  Industrial  Struggle,"  by  William  Maitland  ; 
"National  Workshops,"  by  St.  Loe  Strachey ; 
"The  State  in  Relation  to  Railways,"  by  W.  M. 
Acworth  ;  "The  Principle  of  Progression  in  Taxa- 
tion," by  Bernard  Mallett ;  and  '*  The  Law  of  Trade 
Combinations,"  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton. 

Memories  of  My  Exile. 

By  Louis  Kosslth.  Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Hungarian  by  Ferencz  Jansz.  12010. 
Cloth,  $2,00. 

The  present  widespread  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
great  Hungarian  patriot  has  created  a  renewed  de- 
mand for  this  volume,  published  some  years  ago, 
and  a  new  edition  is  now  ready. 

A  Costly  Freak. 

By  Maxwell  Gray,  author  of  "  The  Silence 
of  Dean  Maitland,"  "  An  Innocent  Im- 
postor." etc.  No.  137,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  121110.  Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

This  story  demonstrates  that  the  author's  power 
to  hold  her  readers'  closest  attention  has  not  dimin- 
ished since  the  appearance  of  "  The  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland."  It  is  a  novel  which  compares  more 
nearly  to  that  remarkable  book  than  does  any  other 
of  her  writings. 


A  Beginner. 


By  Rhoda  Broughton,  author  of  "  Good-bye, 
Sweetheart  I  "  "  Nancy,"  etc.  No.  138,  Town 
and  Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  si. 00. 

The  long-standing  popularity  of  Rhoda  Brough- 
ton's  former  books  is  sufficient  introduction  for  the 
Dresent  volume,  which  is  pronounced  one  of  her 
best. 

A  Yellow  Aster. 

By  Iota.  No.  139,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2mo.     Paper.  50  cents  ;  cloth,  5100. 

"The  warmest  of  welcomes  is  due  from  the  reading 
public." — London  AtJuntrum. 

"  We  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  rank  among  the 
novels  of  the  year."—  Westminster  Gazette. 

"  A  Saul  has  arisen  among  the  fiction  prophets.  *  A 
Yellow  Aster '  is  distinctly  a  work  of  genius,  remarkable 
for  novelty  of  plot,  force  of  diction,  grace  of  literary  style, 
and  subtlety  of  psychical  analysis." — London  Telegraph. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  -atill  be  sent  by  mail  0 
receipt  of  price  by  tlu  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

r,  3,  &  =;  Eo.vp  Street.  New  York. 
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terants being  used.  J.  L.  HALSEY,  M.  D. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  large  and  elab- 
orate   luncheon  -  party  on    Thursday  in    honor  of 
Princess  Hatzfeldt. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edith  Kip,  daughter  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Kip,  of  New  York  city, 
and  Mr.  Richard  S.  McCreary,  son  of  Mr.  Andrew 
B.  McCreary,  of  this  city,  will  take  place  next  Wed- 
nesday at  Grace  Church,  in  New  York  city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Louise  Buchanan  Findley,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Findley,  to  Mr.  Frank  Stillman 
Lusk,  of  Denver,  Col.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  April  25th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother,  1910  Gough  Street.  Mr.  Lusk  is  expected 
to  arrive  here  soon  with  his  best  man,  Mr.  J.  B.  Kin- 
man,  of  New  York. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton 
will  give  a  reception  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  former,  corner  of  Leavenworth  and 
Pine  Streets.  About  seven  hundred  invitations  have 
been  issued. 

The  Dancing  Class  of  '94  will  meet  this  evening 
at  Lunt's  Hall.  The  cotillion  will  be  danced  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle. 

Mme.  A.  de  Kontski  has  issued  cards  for  musicales 
at  her  residence,  1527  Geary  Street,  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  April  18th  and  25th,  and  May  2d. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  gave  a  box- 
party  at  the  Vienna  Prater  last  Thursday  evening. 
After  the  concert  a  delicious  supper  was  enjoyed. 
Their  guests  were  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Alice 
Owen,  Misses  Fanny  and  Julia  Crocker,  Missjennie 
Blair,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  S.  G.  Buckbee,  and  Mr. 
Southard  Hoffman,  jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.Grant  gave  a  dinner  to  a  small  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  University  Club  on 
Tuesday  evening,  afterward  taking  his  guests  to  the 
joint  concert  of  the  Vienna  Prater  and  Sousa  bands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  gave  a  large  dinner- 
party last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence,  1800 
Franklin  Street. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson  gave  an  elabo- 
rate dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Sutler  Street,  in  honor  of  ex-President 
Harrison  and  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison  McKee.  The 
dining-room  was  handsomely  decorated  in  tones  of 
yellow.  It  was  purely  a  family  affair,  the  remaining 
guests  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.Jackson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wooster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Jackson,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  T.Jackson,  Mr. 
Andrew  Jackson,  Mr.  Stanley  H.Jackson,  Mr.  Percy 
H.  Jackson,  Miss  Lucy  May  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Jackson. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Missjennie  Blair  gave 
a  luncheon  at  their  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  last 
Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stone,  and 
Colonel  Young,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Guate- 
mala. The  table  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
Catherine  Mermet  roses  and  an  elaborate  menu  was 
enjoyed.  The  others  present  were  Miss  Nellie 
JolUffe,  Prince  Poniatowski,  Baron  Uechtritz,  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catheiwood  gave  a  lunch -parly  re- 
cently, and  had  as  her  guests  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton, Princess  Hatzfeldt,  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mrs. 
M.  H.  de  Young,  and  Mrs.  Seale.  The  floral  decora- 
tions were  beautiful  and  the  menu  a  delicious  one. 

Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Isabel  McKenna,  gave  a  delightful  matinee  tea  re- 
cently at  their  residence  on  Franklin  Street,  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison  McKee,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  a  string  orchestra  gave  concert  selec- 
tions during  the  hours  of  the  reception.  Light  re- 
freshments were  served  to  the  many  callers,  and  the 
afternoon  was  passed  most  pleasantly.  The  hostesses 
were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow, 
Mrs,  J .  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  William  S.  Wood,  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Carolan,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Mulligan  and  Miss 
Mulligan,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  McNutt  and  Miss  McNutt  enter- 
tained about  eighty  of  their  friends  very  pleasantly 
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United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence,  1805  Cali- 
fornia Street.  A  number  of  tableaux  were  given  in 
excellent  style,  and  they  were  followed  by  music  and 
the  service  of  refreshments. 

Miss  Ethel  Cohen  gave  a  lunch-party  recently  at 
her  home  "  Fernside,"  in  Alameda,  and  hospitably 
entertained  Mrs.  Harry  Haight,  Miss  Miriam 
Moore,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Mamie 
Thomas,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Belle  Hutchin- 
son, Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss 
Moulder,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Wheaton. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.Jones  gave  an  informal  musicale 
last  Wednesday  evening,  at  his  residence,  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Roger  Jones  and  Miss  Katherine  Lee  Jones, 
prior  to  their  return  to  the  East.  Mr.  Jones  will  ac- 
company the  ladies  as  far  as  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  entertained  several  ladies  at 
luncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  early  in  the  week.  As 
the  day  was  warm,  the  repast  was  served  in  the 
court.  The  table  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  an  elaborate  menu  was  served. 


"THE    REVOLT    OF   THE    MOTHERS." 
A  Dialogue  of  the  Near  Future. 

Frances  Sutherland.  Georgina  Beane. 
Julia  Trent. 
Scene. — Miss  Sutherland's  sitting-room.  Severe 
furniture;  golf-clubs,  guns,  fishing-rods,  and 
other  sporting  paraplicmalia,  MiSS  SUTHER- 
LAND in  tasseled  dressing-gown.  Miss  Beane 
in  derby  hat  and  coat,  with  walking-stick. 
Cigarette  smoke. 

Georgina —  .  .  .  whereupon  the  mater  appealed 
to  the  pater,  and  he  backed  her  up,  so  I  did  the  only 
thing  worth  doing  in  a  family  rumpus — I  left,  and 
came  straight  on  here  to  ease  my  soul  a  bit.  Oh, 
dear !  One  can't  help  envying  young  Hunter — 
plenty  of  cash  of  her  own,  jolly  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street,  and  everything  just  as  she  orders  it.  Well, 
I  must  slope,  I  suppose.  It's  twelve  o'clock,  and 
you'll  want  to  be  dressing  for  lunch. 

Frances — Only  just  breakfasted,  dear  girl.  Fact 
is,  I'm  feelin"  awfully  rocky  after  last  night. 

Georgina— Poor  old  Suthy  1  When  did  you  get 
home? 

Frances — Three  this  raornin'. 

Georgina— But  the  supper  broke  up  at  half-past 
one, 

Frances— Yes,  I  walked  home.  {Looks  at  herself 
in  glass. J  I  don't  look  quite  the  field  daisy  this 
mornin',  do  I  ? 

Georgina— Not  much  1  I  should  lie  down.  Got 
anythin"  to  read? 

Frances — Yes,  Granger  has  sent  me  her  book— a 
reprint  of  her  six  lectures.     Know  them  ? 

Georgina— No.  \Reads  out  index,]  1.  "The 
Discarded  Yoke."  2.  "  London  by  Lamplight."  3. 
"What  shall  we  do  with  Our  Mothers  :  Some  Sug- 
gestions." 4.  "Burnt  Questions."  5.  "The  New 
Revolution."  6.  "The  New  Code."  Yes.  I  must 
read  this  when  I  get  time.  Granger's  splendid. 
She's  lecturing  at  our  club  to-night  on  "Some 
Music-Hail  Experiences."    Come  and  hear  her. 

Frances— My  dear  Beane,  if  I'm  fit  for  anythin" 
whatever,  I'm  goin"  to  dine  with  Kate  Selby  at  "The 
Reformers."  Poker  to  follow.  No  penny  ante,  you 
know — the  real  game.  Take  another  cigarette, 
dear,  and  tell  me  some  more  about  your  grand  row  ; 
it's  so  amusin'. 

Georgina — I  will.  I  sav,  these  are  capital  cigar- 
ettes. Well,  there's  little  more  to  tell.  Of  course, 
I  shall  insist  on  having  my  latch-key  back,  and 
that'll  be  the  end  of  it,  presumably. 

Frances  — Thank  goodness,  I've  still  got  my 
liberty— and  my  latchkey  I  [Goes  to  small  table 
where  she  had  left  it,  and  finds  it  gone.]  Oh,  where 
have  I  put  it?  Hullo  I  What's  this  note?  From 
the  mater?  [Reads  out.]  "  My  dear  child  :  I  heard 
you  return  at  three  o'clock.  I  was  listening  for  you 
until  then.  This  is  the  last  link  in  a  heavy  chain. 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you  this  morning,  but  found  you 
still  sleeping  at  eleven  ;  and,  indeed,  I  fear  that 
kindness  or  entreaty  would  be  powerless  now  to  win 
you  to  womanhood,  much  less  to/£«M»womanhood." 
[Looking  up]  Gracious  I  [Reads  on]  "I  have  taken 
the  key  of  the  front  door  into  my  own  keeping,  and 
am  now  starting  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Greville. 
I  shall  communicate  my  intentions  to  you  on  ray  re- 
turn." [Drops  on  to  chair  in  amazement]  Beane, 
what  does  this  mean  ?  Greville  is  our  solicitor.  He 
is  consulted  in  a  crisis  and  dined  twice  a  year. 
[Jumping  up  again]  What  a  bluff  this  is  I  1  sup- 
pose it's  done  to  alarm  me.  [Rings.]  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  mater  were  in  her  room  at  this  mo- 
ment. [To  maid]  Ask  Mrs.  Sutherland  to  run  up 
and  speak  to  me  a  moment. 

Maid— Mrs.  Sutherland  is  hout,  miss. 

Frances  [with  calm]—  Oh,  is  she?  Thanks. 
[Exit  Maid.J    Beane,  this  is  rather  bad  ! 

Geokgina— Puts  you  into  my  box,  don't  it  ?  And 
it's  a  mighty  unpleasant  one,  as  you'll  find.  [A 
bell  rings.]  Heavens  I  Perhaps  that's  your  mater 
come  home  with  the  rod.  I  think  I'll  slope  in  good 
earnest  this  lime,  else 

Frances— Just  wait  and  see.  No,  that's  not  her 
voice.  Listen.  [Door  opens  violently.  Enter 
Julia  Trent  in  turbid  excitement;  a  scarf  over 
her  hair.]    Why.  it's  Trent  I    What  in  the  name 

Julia  — Girls!      Such  a  row  I      Fireworks    and 


thunder  I  Oh,  where  shall  I  begin  ?  [Sits  down  in 
a  heap.] 

The  Other  Two  [promiscuously]— Go  on.  What 
is  it  ?    Be  quick.     What's  up  ? 

Julia — What  isn't  up  1  You  know  we  had  a  sort 
of  soiree  at  the  All  Night  Club  yesterday?  Well, 
it  was  awfully  good,  and  we  kept  it  up  a  good  bit, 
of  course  —  no  chaperons  —  first-rate  champagne — 
and 

The  Other  Two— Go  on. 

Julia — Well,  when  I  got  home  at  two  o'clock  this 
morning,  I  found  a  little  surprise  awaiting  me— the 
front-door  locked  from  the  inside,  and  my  latch-key 
about  as  much  use  as — as  a  hairpin.  So  I  rang  and 
rang,  and  nearly  smashed  the  knocker,  till  I  saw 
that  it  was  hopeless,  when  I  drove  back  to  the  "  AH- 
Night "  for  a  bed.  There  I  found  nine  other  girls, 
who  had  all  been  locked  out  and  obliged  to  come 
back,  like  myself  1  Isn't  it  awful  ?  We  got  beds  at 
the  club,  of  course  ;  but  this  morning  we  all  had  to 
turn  out  in  our  evening  toggery  and  drive  off  in 
four-wheelers.  Behold  my  costume  1  [Throws  back 
long  cloak  and  reveals  evening-dress.] 

The  Two  Others— Charming  ! 

Julia — But  I  actually  got  a  letter  from  the  mater 
before  I  started  from  the  club,  and  I  wouldn't  go 
home  till  I'd  got  some  advice  on  it.  So  I  came  in 
here.  It  says  that  unless  I  give  up  my  latch-key, 
and  everything  else  worth  having,  you  know,  and 
behave  "  like  a  gentlewoman,"  I'm  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  house  without  a  penny.  Lots  of  the  other 
girls  got  the  same  sort  of  letter  from  their  maters. 
What  would  you  do  ? 

Georgina— What  can  you  do? 

Frances  [after  a  pause]— As  starvin'  is  a  borin" 
profession  to  go  in  for,  there  don't  seem  to  be  much 
choice,  I'm  afraid.  [Grimly.]  But  I  can  lend  you 
a  hat  to  make  your  reappearance  in.  [Pause.] 
Girls  1  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We've 
had  our  day,  I  suppose.  And  really,  after  all  our 
struggles  for  it—  [turning  to  the  glass  again]— I  don't 
know 

Julia — Didn't  the  French  Revolution  end  in  a 
monarchy,  or  something  ? 

Georgina  — I  suppose  it  did.  [Dejectedly.]  I 
shall  have  to  ring  the  front  door-bell  when  I  get 
home,  as  it  is  1 

Frances — I've  been  reading  some  statistics  in  this 
morning's  paper.  The  proportion  of  unmarried 
women  is  greater  than  it's  ever  been.  [Long  and  re- 
flective pause.] 

Julia — [droopingly] — Well,  Frances,  if  you'll  give 
me  a  hat,  I  think  I'll  go  home  now,  before  any  one 
else  catches  me  in  this  cinder-at-dawn  get-up. 

Georgina — I'll  drive  with  you  as  far  as  the  park. 
I  must  be  off,  too. 

Frances — Give  me  five  minutes  before  you  go. 
girls,  and  we'll  drink  to  ' '  The  Revolt  of  the  Mothers  " 
— in  lemonade  ! — Black  and  White. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 


The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S,  A.,  arrived  here 
Wednesday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  a  few  days. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Miles,  Misses  Celia  and 
Mary  Miles,  Master  Sherman  Miles,  Mr,  Volney  W. 
Foster,  Captain  M.  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain 
Francis  Michler,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Samuel  M.  Horton,  Medical  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  appear  before  General 
T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  for  examination  for  retirement. 

Captain  William  R.  Hall,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  here  and  ordered  to  report  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Whipple  Barracks,  A.  T. 

Lieutenant  Asher  C.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  is  en  route  here 
for  service  on  the  Alert  as  navigation  officer. 

Companies  B,  C.  I,  and  K.,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
are  now  in  camp  at  Vasquez  Canyon  near  Gilroy,  and  will 
remain  there  one  month  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in  field 
drill.  The  troops  are  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  B.  M.  Young.  The  colonel's  staff  consists  of 
Captain  James  Parker,  in  command  of  Company  B  ;  Cap- 
tain G.  H,  G.  Gale,  in  command  of  Company  C  ;  Dr.  W. 
D.  McCaw,  of  the  Hospital  Corps ;  First-Lieutenant  H. 
A,  Benson,  in  command  of  Company  K ;  First- Lieutenant 
J.  E.  Nolan,  of  Company  I,  acting  Quartermaster;  First- 
Lieutenant  A.  T.  Dean,  of  Company  B  ;  Second-Lieuten- 
ant M.  F.  Davis  in  command  of  Company  t ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  N.  F.  McCIure,  of  Company  C  ;  Second-Lieu- 
tenant S.  McP.  Rutherford,  of  Company  B  ;  and  Second- 
Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedbcrg,  Jr.,  of  Company  K. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Runcie,  First  Artillery,  U.S.A., 
who  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  a  few  years  ago,  was  re- 
tired from  active  service  on  March  32d,  owing  to  disability 
incident  to  service  in  the  army. 

Captain  Walter  T.  Duggan,  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  at  Angel  Island  during  the  past  week  as  a  witness 
before  the  general  court-martial  there. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Willcox,  assistant-surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  the  Presidio,  after  temporary  duty  at  Angel 
Island. 

A  recent  telegram  from  Washington,  D.  C,  contains  the 
following  information  :  The  court  martial  which  tried  Com- 
mander O.  F.  Heyerman  finds  him  guilty  of  negligence  in 
suffering  the  Kearsargc  to  be  wrecked  on  Roncador  Reef, 
and  of  "  inefficiency  in  the  performance  of  duty,"  the  word 
"  culpable,"  which  preceded  "  inefficiency  "  in  the  s'cond 
charge,  being  stricken  out.  The  sentence  is  two  years'  sus- 
pension on  waiting  orders,  Commander  Heyerman  to  re- 
tain his  number  and  rank.  In  view  of  his  long  service,  all 
the  members  of  the  court  recommended  him  to  the  mercv 
of  the  reviewing  authority.  The  sentence  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Com- 
mander Heyerman  was  prepared  for  the  news  of  his 
conviction.  He  had  received  an  intimation  on  Saturday  of 
what  the  verdict  would  be.  When  seen  he  said  :  "  I  ex- 
pected an  acquittal ;  but  my  shoulders  are  broad  and  I  can 
stand  the  result.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  plea  for 
clemency  will  produce.  I  still  hope  for  the  best,  so  far  as 
Secretary  Herbert's  action  is  concerned.  The  court  does 
not  .seem  to  have  taken  account  of  the  fact  that  I  saved 
two  hundred  and  two  lives  in  that  disaster.  Some  men 
would  have  had  a  gold  medal  voted  them  for  such  an 
action."  If  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  is  sustained, 
Commander  Heyerman,  who  is  No.  38  on  the  list  of  navy 
officers,  can  not  be  promoted  for  two  years,  the  term  of  his 
suspension.     His  pay  will  go  on  as  usual. 


—  Spectacles  and  kye-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  S:  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 

■    ■•■   » 

—  Callustro,  the  Universal  Polish. 


The  Best  Qualify  Visiting-  Cards  from 
1  your  plate,  One  Dollar  per  Hundred. 


OUR  CLOAK  DEPARTMENT 

—  IS  THE  — 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  in  the  city,  and 

comprises  the  SWELLEST  STYLES, 

made  of  the  Finest  Material 

and  Perfect  Fitting. 


—  OUR  ASSORTMENT  OF — 

New  and  Stylish  Jackets 
and  Capes 

CAN  NOT  BE  FOUND  ELSEWHERE. 


FRATINGER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Cloak  and  Suit  House 

105    KEARNY   STREET. 


Unexcelled  in  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  in  Cuisine* 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE    GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  tbe  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  In  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate 


100 


SUPERFINE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Unscrupulous  parties  make  all  manner  of  statements 
against  Refrigerated  Meats.  Examine  our  methods  of 
handling  and  Be  convinced  ol  their  superiority  over  meats 
prepared  by  the  old  and  less  healthy  method. 

S3T  We   never  freeze   our  meats. 


$50,000 


TXT1 


ON  IMPROVED  COUNTRY   PROPERTIES. 
OUt-edge  Securities. 

LE  ROT  a.  HARVEY  &  CO.,  Agents, 
518  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


April  16,  1894. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Mills-Lee  Wedding:- 
The  little  chapel  at  the  Presidio  was  the  scene  of 
a  pretty  wedding  last  Tuesday  evening,  when  Miss 
Lillian  Lee,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
G.  C.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Crosby  Mills,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  were 
united  in  marriage.  As  Colonel  Lee  has  been  in  the 
service  since  1862,  he  has  been  stationed  at  limes  in 
almost  all  quarters  of  the  United  States.  His  daugh- 
ter has  always  accompanied  him  since  her  birth, 
and,  being  a  bright,  interesting,  and  handsome  girl, 
she  has  made  at  the  army  posts  and  Eastern  cities 
many  friends,  with  whom  she  is  very  popular.  She 
is  of  the  de  mi-brunette  type  of  beauty,  a  graceful 
dancer,  and  an  accomplished  equestrienne.  Lieu- 
tenant Mills  was  graduated  from  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point  in  July,  1873.  and  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Sully,  Dakota.  He  holds  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant,  and  it  is  said  will  soon  be  appointed 
captain. 

The  chapel  was  handsomely  decorated  and  was 
filled  with  friends  of  the  happy  couple.  The  altar 
was  ornate  with  St.  Joseph's  lilies,  the  chancel-rail 
was  robed  with  fragrant  roses,  and  at  the  sides  were 
masses  of  Easter  lilies.  Overhead  the  national  and 
regimental  colors  were  gracefully  draped.  It  was 
half-past  eight  o'clock  when  the  wedding  march  was 
played  and  the  bridal  party  appeared.  The  two 
ushers,  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Martin.  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strother, 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  headed  the  cortege,  followed 
by  the  two  bridesmaids,  Miss  Emily  Preston,  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Adele  Wedemeyer,  of  Los  An- 
geles. Then  came  the  bride,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  her  father.  They  were  met  at  the  chancel  by  the 
groom  and  his  best  man,  Lieutenant  William  W. 
Galbraith,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S-  A.  The  officers 
were  all  attired  in  the  attractive  full-dress  uniform  of 
the'service.  The  toilets  of  the  bride  and  her  maids 
are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  appeared  in  an  elegant  robe  of  white  Duchesse 
satin  made  with  a  long  court  train,  and  trimmed  with  rare 
point  lace.  The  corsage  was  cut  dlcollete*,  and  the  sleeves 
were  quite  bouffant.  A  little  wreath  of  white  rosebuds  en- 
circled her  coiffure,  holding  in  place  the  flowing  veil  of 
white  silk  tulle.  Her  gloves  were  of  white  undressed  kid, 
and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  Niphetos  roses. 

Miss  Emily  Preston  wore  a  becoming  gown,  the  skirt 
being  of  striped  pink  and  blue  embroidered  gauze,  and  the 
waist  of  white  chiffon  garnitured  with  pink  and  blue.  She 
carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  pink  roses  and  forget-me- 
nots.  .  . 
Miss  Adele  Wedemeyer  appeared  in  a  pretty  gown  simi- 
lar in  design.  The  waist  was  of  white  chiffon,  with  a  gar- 
niture of  pink  and  yellow,  and  the  skirt  was  of  striped  pink 
and  yellow  gauze.  She  carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  Perle 
du  Jardin  roses  and  mignonette. 

The  ceremony  was  most  impressively  performed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Thompson,  of  Los  Angeles.  At  its 
conclusion,  the  bridal  party  and  a  limited  number  of 
relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  were  driven  to 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  2702  Sacra- 
mento Street,  where  an  informal  reception  was  held. 
The  parlors  were  artistically  decorated  with  roses, 
lilies,  cineraria,  and  other  attractive  flowers.  When 
the  congratulations  were  over,  a  delicious  supper 
was  served  and  the  evening  was  passed  most  pleas- 
antly. The  wedding  presents  were  numerous,  costly, 
and  both  useful  and  ornamental.  They  completely 
filled  a  large  room.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Mills  left 
on  Wednesday  to  make  a  tour  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, but  will  return  here  for  a  few  days  before  going 
to  Fort  Sully.  

The  Hager  Water-Party. 

Mrs.  Hager  has  issued  invitations  for  an  excursion 
around  the  bay,  which  will  take  place  to-day.  The 
guests  will  leave  Mission  Street  pier  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  Fearless,  and  will  visit 
the  various  points  of  interest  around  the  harbor. 
Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra  will  play  during  the 
afternoon  and  refreshments  will  be  served  under 
Ludwig's  direction.  The  affair  promises  to  be  very 
successful  and  enjoyable.  Mrs.  Hager's  guests  com- 
prise : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lobn  E. 
de  Ruyter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cole- 
man, The  Misses  Hager,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  Miss 
Romie  Wallace,  Miss  Satlie  Maynard,  Miss  Beth  Sperry, 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Nellie  Hiltyer,  Miss  Anna 
Head,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood.  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss 
Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Van  Ness,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss 
Hinshelwood,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Misses 
Hooper,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Miss  Jennte  Cbeesman,  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Alice  Scott,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Walter 
Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  William  S.  McMurtry,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Small,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Coon,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall, 
Mr,  George  B.  Richardson,  Mr.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  Elliott  McAllister,  Mr.  James  Brett 
Stokes,  Mr.  C.Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  BoardmaD, 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  E.  T.  Messersmith,  Mr. 
Colin  Smith.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  Mr.  Frank  McC.  Van 
Ness,  Mr.  Joseph  Clement,  Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strother,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Faison,  U.  S.  A, 


The  Assembly. 
The  final  assembly  of  this  season  given  by  the 
Friday  Night  Club  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
affairs  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  The  deco- 
rations were  in  excellent  taste,  the  music  melodious, 
the  supper  bounteous  and  admirably  served,  and  the 
cotillion  after  supper  ended  the  affair  in  a  delightful 
manner.  We  referred  in  our  last  issue  to  several 
dinner-parties  that  were  given  prior  to  the  ball. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry  and  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry  entertained  several  friends  at  their  home 
on  O'Farrell  Street,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  Jr.,  was 
the  host  at  a  very  pleasant  dinner  at  the  University 
Club. 

A  dinner-party  was  given  by  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins 


at  her  residence,  corner  of  Clay  and  Buchanan 
Streets.  The  table  was  very  prettily  decorated. 
Cherry  boughs  laden  with  the  pink  blossoms  were 
laid  upon  the  table  behind  semi -transparent  fans  of 
white  tarleton,  and  there  was  a  large  cluster  of  pink 
roses  near  the  end  of  the  table.  The  guests  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Miss 
Florence  Lockwood,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Hol- 
brook, Mr.  H.  B.  Houghton,  Mr.  Joseph  Clement, 
Mr.  Paul  Jarboe,  and  Lieutenant  Harry  Benson, 
U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
University  Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid.  Among  his  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
D.  Lanier,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton, 
Mr.  Sorchon,  Mr.  W.  G.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  E.  A, 
Johnson,  of  New  York. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  entertained  a  party 
of  friends  at  their  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Davis  Boyd,  Miss  Jennie  Cbeesman,  Miss  Edith 
McBean,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Mr.  Edward  H.Sheldon, 
Ensign  William  R.  Shoemaker,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Van  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Jr. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
An  exceptionally  pleasant  affair  of  the  past  week 
was  the  reception  given  by  Sequoia  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution,  last  Monday  afternoon  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  1605  Franklin 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison  McKee,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  visiting  this  coast  with 
her  father,  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mrs. 
McKee  is  vice-president  of  the  National  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft  is  Regent  of  Sequoia  Chapter.  The 
society  is  purely  American,  as  each  member  must 
be  a  lineal  descendant  of  some  American  soldier  or 
sailor  who  gave  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  The  aim  of  the  society  is  to 
keep  alive  the  "  Spirit  of  '76,"  and  to  foster  patriot- 
ism among  its  members.  Only  members  of  the 
society  and  their  families  were  present  at  the  recep- 
tion. Each  member  wore  the  badge  of  the  society 
— a  blue-enameled  spinning-wheel,  crossed  with  a 
distaff  filled  with  silver  flax  and  surrounded  by 
thirteen  small  stars.  The  decoration  of  the  house 
was  both  beautiful  and  patriotic,  as  the  national 
colors  were  quite  prominent.  The  hours  of  the  re- 
ception were  from  three  until  five  o'clock,  and  during 
that  time  the  guests  were  most  pleasantly  enter- 
tained. The  members  of  Sequoia  Chapter  will  plant 
the  seed  of  a  sequoia  gigantea  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
next  Thursday,  and.  will  celebrate  the  affair  in  a 
pleasant  way. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califoraians : 

Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  General  J.  M.  Schofield.  U. 
S.  A.,  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Robert 
T  Lincoln,  Mr.  John  de  Koven,  Mr.  P.  Lyon,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Elliott,  of  Chicago,  visited  Del  Monte  last  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  and  returned  to  the  East  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry  will 
leave  next  Wednesday  for  New  York  city,  en  route  to 
Europe,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer.  Prince  Ponia- 
towski  will  accompany  them  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  Miss  Evelyn  Carolan, 
and  Miss  Ella  Hobart  have  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Wise  and  Mr.  George  W,  Nagle  went  to 
Del  Monte  last  Saturday  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Longstreet,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wilcox  are  at  the  Hotel  Holland  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Sr.,  has  been  in  Los  Angeles  during 
the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  re- 
turned to  the  city  on  Thursday  after  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  has  been  visiting  Miss  Ethel  Cohen  at 
her  home  in  Alameda. 

Miss  Clara  Taylor  is  here  from  Sacramento  on  a  visit  to 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht  and  Miss  Sadie  Hecht  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Southern  California. 

Mr.  John  I.  Sabin,  Professor  E.  S.  Holden,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Pillsbury,  Mr.  J.  B.  Randol,  and  Mr.  Louis  Glass  went  to 
Del  Monte  last  Saturday  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Otis  and  Miss  Mary  B.  West  have  been  at 
Del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  have  been  visiting  Port- 
land, Or.,  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  William  Gerstle  lelt  last  Sunday  for  Sitka,  Alaska, 
He  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.Wilson  will  remain  here  until 
late  in  May,  when  they  will  go  to  St.  Michael's  Station, 
Alaska,  to  remain  there  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann,  who  has  been  here  during  the 
past  six  months,  will  return  on  Sunday  to  Unga,  Alaska, 
where  he  will  remain  until  next  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J,  Crooks  will  pass  the  summer  months 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  Cluff  has  been  in  Sacramento  for  several 
days  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  William  Beckman. 

Miss  Mabel  Love  is  visitiDg  Mr.  and  Mr.  Stanley  at  their 
ranch  near  Los  Gatos. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Warren  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Florence 
Warren,  left  last  Saturday  on  an  extended  Eastern  trip._ 

Mr,  James  D.  Phelan  and  Mr.  A.  Page  Brown  visited 
Santa  Cruz  early  in  the  week.  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Haas  and  family  will  pass  the 
season  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Robert  Eugene  Payne,  who  has  been  away  from  this 
city  for  a  couple  of  years,  was  graduated  from  a  Chicago 
medical  college  early  in  April.  Dr.  Redmond  W,  Payne, 
who  is  now  in  Rome,  Italy,  will  soon  leave  there  to  resume 
his  studies  at  Heidelberg,  These  gentlemen  are  brothers 
of  Dr.  Clyde  Payne,  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Mulligan  and  Miss  Mulligan,  of  Chicago, 
went  to  Del  Monte  last  Monday  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Crocker  and  Mr.  R.  C.  E.  Robey,  of  New 
York,  visited  Del  Monte  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  and  family  went  to  Del  Monte 
last  Tuesday  to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wores  is  staying  at  the  Hoffman  House 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
to  pass  the  season. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catherwood  left  last  Wednesday  to  visit 
her  ranch  in  Napa  County. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  returned  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing from  a  visit  to  friends  in  San  Jose". 

Mrs.    Llewellyn    Jones   and  Miss   Katherine    Llewellyn 


Jones  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Wednesday  to  remain  a  few 
days. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Mrs.  Hunter  will  return  to  the  city 
next  week  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis 
at  their  ranch  near  Bakersfield.  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  will 
meet  them  at  Bakersfield,  while  en  route  from  New  York, 
and  accompany  them  home. 

Mrs.  James  Phelan,  Miss  M.  S  Kelly,  and  Miss  L. 
Denman  are  passing  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Deane,  since  his  return  from  abroad,  has 
been  associated  with  Dr.  Knapp  in  his  New  York 
Opthalmic  Hospital.  The  doctor  has  found  him  a  valuable 
assistant  and  pronounces  his  ability  unquestioned.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  decide  to  seek  his  permanent  field  of  labor 
in  San  Francisco, 


Pacific-Union  and  Bohemian  Clubs. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
held  last  week,  the  fact  was  developed  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  club  to  raise  funds  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  new  building  erected  for  them  at 
the  corner  of  Sutter  and  Mason  Streets.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  on  a  contract  with  Simeon  Wenban, 
by  which  the  club  was  to  pay  him  six  per  cent,  net 
on  the  cost  of  the  ground  and  building.  The  total 
cost  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  has  cost 
already  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. To  finish  and  furnish  it  will  probably  cost 
seventy  thousand  dollars  more.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Bohemian  Club  is  looking  around  for 
some  one  to  take  the  contract  off  its  hands.  Accord- 
ing to  the  daily  papers,  the  scheme  is  to  be  offered 
to  the  Pacific-Union  Club  at  its  annual  meeting,  on 
Tuesday,  April  17th.  There  will  doubtless  be  a 
large  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  probably  a 
lively  debate.  Many  members  object  to  taking  a 
building  which  was  erected  for  another  club,  with 
different  needs,  and  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
modeled to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Pacific-Union 
Club.  Many  other  members  object  to  moving  at  all. 
They  maintain  that  the  present  site  on  Union  Square 
is  superior  to  any  on  a  sixty- eight- foot  street.  Alto- 
gether the  meeting  is  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest. 


—  In  anticipation  of  the  approaching  Jew- 
ish  holidays,  The  Maze  has  imported  from  Paris  the 
latest  dainty  creations  of  the  most  celebrated  milli- 
ners in  the  French  capital,  and  will  place  them  on 
exhibition  Tuesday,  April  17th,  in  their  spacious  and 
handsomely  appointed  parlors.  Their  patrons  and 
friends  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  these 
beautiful  models  of  the  latest  styles  and  shapes  in 
hats,  turbans,  and  bonnets.  The  Maze  deals  ex- 
clusively in  fine  millinery,  and  the  great  success  it 
has  achieved  in  this  specialty  is  well  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  more  orders  were  received  last  week 
than  could  be  filled,  and  an  extra  force  of  trimmers 
and  makers  had  to  be  employed.  This  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  the  company,  and  shows  that  its 
efforts  are  appreciated.  This  will  be  the  second 
millinery  opening  The  Maze  has  had  this  season, 
and  no  one  should  miss  the  opportunity  to  view  it. 
It  should  be  remembered,  particularly,  that  this  dis- 
play consists  of  new  models  that  have  never  been 
seen  on  this  coast,  and  they  can  not  be  obtained 
from  any  other  establishment. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Mrs.  Waldo  Richards  will  give  a  dramatic  and  dia- 
lect recital  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Huntington,  2840  Jackson  Street,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  18th,  at  half-past  eight.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  only  of  the  patrons  and  patronesses,  who 
are : 

Mrs,  Thomas  Bree7e,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Center, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M 
Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hallidie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Holladay,  General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Lansing,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy,  Judee  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Myrick,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pbdey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Red- 
ding, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  M  Smith,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Stebbins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  Stubbs,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne. 
Mrs.  Richards  will  read  extracts  from  Ouida's 
"  Under  Two  Flags  "  and  several  other  selections. 


Marion  Harland  writes :  "  I  use 
and  recommend  one  and  only  one 
baking  powder,  and  that  is  Cleve- 
land's." 

A 

'rounded 
r  spoonful  of 

'(TeYOMtfs'l 

^-Bakino;PoiHler 

^does  better  work 
^than  a  heaping 
spoonful 

of  others. 

Thos.  Price  &  Son,  leading 
chemists  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  say 
that  Cleveland's  baking  powder  is 
superior  in  strength,  wholesomeness 
and  keeping  qualities  to  any  other 
they  have  analyzed. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co., New  York, 
Succensor  to  Cleveland  brothers. 


The  most  Effective  Skin 

Purifying  and  Beautifying 

Soap  in  the  World. 
The  Purest,  Sweetest  and 

Most  Refreshing  for  Toilet 

Bath  and  Nursery. 


Sold    throughout    the    world.     Potter 
Drag  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props..  Boston. 


HOTEL  MONTE  VISTA, 
.    Mill   Valley, 

Will  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  April 
1, 1894.  Mrs.  Gregg. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BTJSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

L,arge  Dining-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Acrien   Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbacb,  Ba- 


DR.  J.  DENNIS  ARNOLD 

EYE,    EAR,    NOSE,   THROAT, 

—  HAS   REMOVED    TO  — 

530  SUTTER  STREET,  COR.  MASON 


The  Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 

Maintains  unquestioned  Supremacy 

Because 

It  Does  the  Work 

Quickly,  Easily,  and  Clearly, 

By  Improved  Mechanism  of 

TJneoualed  Simplicity  and  Durability 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
£21  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
108    Tuird    St.,   Portland,    Oregon 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  IN  ENDLESS 
VAKIETY, 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


LATEST   AND   BEST  ! 


The  LOVELL    DIAMOND    BICYCLE 

Is  the  CORRECT  Mount  for  '94. 


SMITHS   CASH    STORE,  < 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  i6,  iS 


HIS    FALL    FROM    GRACE. 

Being  the  Sad  Story  of  a  Gander's  Double  Life. 

There  be  tales  which  are  true  and  tales  which  are 
not  true  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  poor  humanity,  the 
dejeuner  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  its  resulting 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  did  not  include  an  in- 
tuitive perception  of  truth. 

I  was  led  to  this  profound  reflection  some  years 
ago  as  I  sat  on  a  flight  of  stone  steps  overlooking  the 
Minch.  Before  me  lay  an  expanse  of  blue  sky 
flecked  by  white  clouds,  an  expanse  of  blue  sea 
flecked  by  white  horses,  between  them  a  fishing 
solan,  blending  the  blues  and  whites  in  a  pillar  of 
spray  as  it  fell  from  sky  to  sea  after  its  invisible  prey. 
An  ideal  scene  ;  an  ideal  day.  But  I  had  just  lost  a 
five-pound  note  over  a  domesticated  graylag  gander, 
who  was  preening  himself  on  the  green  ;  and  the 
fact  that  four  of  my  companions  on  the  yacht,  which 
lay  anchored  in  the  bay.  had  lost  similar  sums,  did 
not  console  me.  It  was  not  our  host's  fault.  He 
had  warned  us  that  wild  geese  were  the  wisest  ani- 
mals in  creation  ;  he  had  sworn  the  tale  was  true, 
and  we  had  treated  him  with  contumely.  So  he  had 
brought  us  and  our  cigars  to  the  steps  whence,  five 
minutes  before,  we  had  seen  that  beast  of  a  gander 
go  deliberately  up  to  the  big  water-butt,  turn  the 
tap  with  his  bill,  and  take  a  leisurely  bath. 

"You  will  observe,"  said  our  host,  caressing  the 
ears  of  his  favorite  setter,  "that  he  does  not  close 
the  tap  again.  Indeed,  he  seems  unable  to  connect 
this  negligence  with  the  subsequent  phenomenon  of 
an  empty  butt.  Barring  this  failure  to  grasp  the  first 
principle  of  hydrostatics,  there  is  nothing,  I  verily 
believe,  which  that  graylag  does  not  understand." 

There  was  a  loud  silence.  We  had  learned  our 
lesson. 

"And  yet,"  continued  our  host,  meditatively, 
"  that  bird  is  a  living  example  of  the  truth  that  the 
wisest  of  us  may  stoop  to  folly.  It  is  two  years 
since,  and  he  has  almost  recovered  his  self-respect 
and  authority  in  the  farm-yard  ;  but  at  the  time  he 
was  quite  crushed.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  graylags  are  not  only  monogamous,  but  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  tie  is  binding  for  life  ?" 

One  of  our  party,  whose  wife  audits  his  monthly 
accounts,  murmured  his  belief  that  the  same  was 
true  of  the  whole  family  of  geese. 

"They  do  not  pair  until  the  second  year,  and 
when  our  colony  of  domesticated  graylags  began,  it 
so  happened  that  it  consisted  of  two  geese  and  a 
gander,  one  of  the  former  being,  as  it  were,  still  in 
the  school-room.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
gander  set  up  house  with  the  other,  whom,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  will  call  Eleanor.  He  was 
a  good  husband,  a  devoted  father,  for  you  are  also 
aware,  of  course,  that  the  goose  tribe  share  the 
duties  of  the  nursery.  During  the  time  of  incuba- 
tion, he  took  most  of  the  day  work,  so  as  to  allow 
Eleanor  the  solace  of  society.  Afterward  he  sat  up 
at  night  with  the  young  goslings  when  they  were 
teething.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  compendium  of  all  the 
domestic  virtues,  and  had,  let  us  hope,  his  reward  in 
the  affection  of  his  family. 

"  It  was  on  February  14th  in  the  following  year 
that  I  first  noticed  a  slight  friction  in  the  hitherto 
happy  home.  Until  then,  the  younger  goose,  whom 
we  will  call  Rosamund,  had  been  freely  admitted  to 
the  family  circle  and  permitted  to  graze  with  it.  I 
was  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  Eleanor,  after  watch- 
ing furtively  from  behind  a  bowlder,  advance  on 
Rosamund  and  drive  her  away  with  great  asperity  ; 
the  gander — I  could  see  from  his  expression— re- 
monstrating feebly  as  he  was  hurried  away  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  green.  After  that  poor  Rosamund 
used  to  sit  on  a  seaweed-covered  stone  on  the  shore 
and  look  out  over  the  Minch,  the  image  of  outraged 
innocence  and  patient  despair.  Eleanor  had  settled 
her  nest,  as  on  the  preceding  year,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  bouse,  and  on  the  principle,  I 
suppose,  of  Satan  finding  mischief  for  idle  hands, 
kept  the  gander  pretty  busy  with  preparations.  Con- 
sequently, I  saw  very  little  of  any  one  but  Rosamund, 
who  moped  on  the  edge  of  the  tide  like  Mariana  at 
the  window  of  the  Moated  Grange.  With  that  hu- 
man arrogance  which  must  be  so  aggravating  to  the 
inferior  animals,  I  concluded  she  was  on  the  look-out 
for  another  mate.  I  was  sorry  for  her  as  a  victim  to 
civilization. 

"  When,  however,  the  incubation  began,  I  noticed 
at  once  that  the  gander  had  insisted  on  having  his 
day  out.  After  all,  it  was  very  natural.  Eleanor 
was  no  longer  quite  young.  She  was  the  mother  of 
a  family,  and,  as  such,  society  had  doubtless  ceased 
to  have  charms  for  her.  I  may  say,  gentlemen, 
that  I  had  no  suspicions  until  in  the  dusk  one  even- 
ing I  met  the  gander  hurrying  up  the  path  from  the 
shore  with  Rosamund.  He  was  evidently  afraid  of 
being  late — somewhere. 

"  The  next  day  Rosamund  had  disappeared,  and, 
as  Eleanor  was  now  immersed  in  maternal  duties  all 
day,  I  saw  nothing  of  any  one,  save  the  gander.  In 
the  early  mornings  or  late  evenings,  he  appeared  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  green,  with  bill  down,  grazing 
hastily,  distractedly,  like  a  man  eating  his  dinner  at 
a  railway  station.  He  looked  ill  at  ease  ;  his  eyes 
had  the  sleepless,  harassed  look  of  one  burning  the 
candle  of  life  at  both  ends,  and  he  never  took  a  bath. 
At  the  time  I  wondered  :it  this,  for,  as  you  are 
aware,  he  is  a  very  cleanly  bird."  (A  faint  sigh  ran 
round  the  company.)  "  Afterward  I  learned,  by  the 
-,.b:>equent  events,  to  appreciate  the  self- 


sacrifice.  Though  erring,  he  was  not  utterly  dead 
to  duty,  and  the  fear  of  giving  a  chill  to  his  potential 
offspring  restrained  him  from  a  personal  pleasure. 

"  For,  about  three  weeks  after  I  had  seen  him 
hurrying  up  the  path,  I  had  to  go  over  to  Flodda— 
that  island  yonder— to  shoot  a  sheep  ;  and  there,  sit- 
ting on  three  eggs,  I  found  the  gander  ;  Rosamund, 
meanwhile,  being  allowed  the  solace  of  society,  as 
poor  Eleanor  had  been  the  year  before.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  expression  of  that  bird  when  he  saw 
me.  Perhaps  you  can  imagine  it,  gentlemen.  At 
any  rate,  I  can  not  describe  it  properly  ;  but  there 
was  a  pathetic  appeal  in  it,  as  much  as  to  say  :  '  Yes, 
old  man  ;  I've  made  a  mistake,  I  know  ;  but  I'm  not 
sparing  myself.  I  sit  all  day  here,  and  I  sit  all  night 
over  the  way,  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  think  either 
of  them  has  much  to  complain  about.' 

"  I  went  home,  curious  to  see  the  denouement  of 
the  little  tragedy.  It  began  with  the  appearance  of 
Eleanor,  bringing  with  her  two  green-and-gold  gos- 
lings like  balls  of  chenille.  They  were  children  any 
father  might  be  proud  of,  and  the  gander  gazed  at 
them  with  fondest  affection.  But  his  '  honor  rooted 
in  dishonor  stood,'  and  almost  before  the  mother  had 
finished  pointing  out  their  charms,  he  was  off  to  his 
other  duties.  I  don't  know  what  excuse  he  made. 
There  are  a  number  of  them  to  choose  from,  so  it 
can  be  left  to  the  imagination.  It  was  after  this  that 
I  noticed  for  the  first  time  what  I  may  call  moral  de- 
terioration in  the  gander.  Hitherto  he  had,  as  it 
were,  bolstered  up  his  self-respect  by  his  own  dis- 
comfort ;  now,  when  I  met  him  hurrying  toward  the 
kelp-house — where,  no  doubt,  he  had  a  sick  friend, 
or  something  of  that  sort— he  had  the  furtive  look  in 
his  eyes  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him- 
self. He  was  lying  horribly,  and  he  knew  it.  Still, 
in  his  limited  way,  he  was  really  trying  to  minimize 
the  evil.  To  no  purpose.  He  was  reckoning  with- 
out that  feminine  love  of  a  scene  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  so  many  tragedies  in  life.  One  day,  when 
the  sun  was  shining,  the  sea  and  sky  as  blue  as  blue 
could  be,  and  all  nature  seemed  one  vast  peace, 
Rosamund  walked  into  the  farm-yard  with  three 
green-and-gold  goslings  —  more  green-and-gold, 
more  fluffy,  more  utterably  desirable,  than  any  pre- 
vious goslings  I  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  many 
sermons  on  the  danger  of  yielding  to  temptation  ; 
they  are  all  weak  as  water  compared  to  my  memory 
of  the  gander  as  he  stood  there  in  the  sunlight,  sur- 
rounded by  five  goslings  and  two  geese.  Three 
weeks  after,  he  was  skin  and  bone." 

' '  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  one  of  our  party,  timorously. 

Our  host  sighed. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was.  Next  year  those  three 
goslings  were  motherless.  I  will  say  this  for  the 
gander,  that  I  am  convinced  he  was  innocent  of  all 
blame  ;  I  will  say  this  for  Eleanor,  that  she  did  her 
best  to  look  after  the  orphans  ;  but  there  is  a  sense 
of  duty  about  the  female  sex  which  makes  me  glad 
sometimes  that  I'm  not  a  married  man.  That  is  all. 
It  is  a  true  story,  and  if  any  of  you  doubt  it,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  prove  it  from  the  mouth  of  creditable 
witnesses — on  the  same  terms." 

There  was  another  loud  silence. — The  Sketch, 


CHESTNUTS. 
Things  We  Have  All  Heard  a  Hundred  Times. 

The  Hero  [sadly]  —  Miss  Marbleheart,  I  am 
going  away. 

The  Heroine  [with  a  gasp]— Heaven  1  Going 
aw-a-ay  ? 

First  Old  Man  [to  first  young  woman] — Come 
here,  me  ch — ee — ild,  and  sit  by  me  feet.  [Slow 
music.}  Many  years  ago,  when  your  father  was  but 
a  little  boy,  etc. 

The  Irate  Husband  [to  the  flirtatious  wife]— 
His  name,  woohman  I     Give  meh  his  n-name. 

The  Detective  [in  Act  4,  Scene  4,  to  the. 
Villain]— One  mo— ment  I     Come  with  me  I 

The  Heroine  [describing  the  Hero  to  the  Hero- 
ine's  bosom  friend]— -Oh,  Frances,  you  do  not  know 
him — how  noble  he  is,  how  good,  how  tr-r-r-ue  I 
[Repeat  with  coda.] 

The  Conspirators— Hsh  1  We  must  dissemble  I 

The  Hero  [to  the  Villain]- -Your  base  plot  has 
succeeded  now.  But  listen  to  me,  Archibald 
Maguffy.     An  hour  of  reckoning  w-will  come. 

The  Impecunious  Lover— And  you  will  wait  for 
me? 
The  Heiress— For-ever.    [Music] 

The  Leading  Lady  [to  anybody}— Listen,  Ger- 
trude. Labst  night,  as  I  was  coming  up  the  gahden 
walk,  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  behind  the  hedge. 
Thinking  it  might  be  some  of  the  servants,  at  first  I 
paid  no  attention,  when  suddenly,  tuhning  the 
cohneh,  I  came  face  to  face  with  a  man.  Hsh  I  It 
was  Algernon  Traverscourt ! 

The  Heroine  [excitedly]— 1  do  love  you.  But 
I — can — never — be — your — wife ! 

The  Wife— Harold,  you  are  keeping  something 
from  meh.    What  is  it? 

The  Leading  Gentleman  [to  the  Villain]— 
No,  sir  I  I  spurn  your  proposition  I  Better  poverty 
with  an  honest  name  than  riches  with  dishonor. 
[Prolonged  applause  from  the  galleries.]— Ex. 


THE    HARD    LUCK    OF    AN    INFANT. 
Nobody  would  Sign  for  It. 

Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  the  mes- 
senger-boy's lot  is  not  a  happy  one.  They  are  rung 
up  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  at  so  much  an  hour  ;  but 
the  strangest  adventure  that  ever  befell  one  of  the 
boys  had  its  location  on  the  West  Side.  A  woman 
came  into  the  office.  She  was  heavily  veiled,  as  are 
all  impetuous  females,  and  she  carried  a  baby.  The 
manager  was  out,  but  one  of  the  boys  was  there  to 
attend  to  business. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  this  baby  to Washington 

Boulevard,"  she  said. 

"  Write  a  card,  leddy,"  said  the  boy. 

"You  write  it." 

He  received  the  baby,  and  the  woman  gave  him  an 
extra  quarter.  It  was  a  well-behaved  infant,  and 
chuckled  at  him  as  he  danced  it  in  his  arms  on  the 
way  to  the  house  in  Washington  Boulevard. 

A  man  came  to  the  door.     He  seemed  surprised. 

"  Here's  d'  kid,"  said  the  boy. 

"  What  kid?"  asked  the  man  at  the  door. 

"  D'  kid  de  leddy  sent  me  with." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"  Here's  d'  number  in  de  book." 

"I  can't  help  that.  The  baby  does  not  belong 
here.  We  have  no  babies  and  never  had  any,  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  bring  any  here." 

The  boy  had  become  tired  of  shifting  his  tiny 
burden,  and  was  about  to  lay  it  on  the  doorstep 
when  the  man  of  the  house  objected. 

"  Keep  it,"  he  said  ;  "take  it  away." 

"  Won't  you  sign  for  it?" 

"No,  I  should  say  not.  Go  on  away,  now.  I 
don't  care  to  have  my  neighbors  see  this." 

The  boy  stood  out  in  front  for  awhile  and  then 
went  back  to  the  office.  On  the  way,  he  was  over- 
taken by  two  other  boys,  who  greeted  him  with  yowls 
of  derision. 

"  Oh,  chee  1  where  did  y'  get  it  at  ?"  they  asked 
him. 

But  be  was  too  much  worried  to  enter  into  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  When  he  reached  the  office,  the  man- 
ager was  there. 

"  Here's  a  kid,"  said  he,  placing  the  baby  on  the 
counter,  as  he  would  have  dropped  any  other  bundle. 
"  D"  man  wouldn't  sign  for  it." 

The  baby  began  to  kick  and  then  let  out  a  faint 
squall. 

"  Pick  it  up,"  said  the  manager  ;  "  you'll  have  to 
take  care  of  it  until  the  woman  comes  back.  I  don't 
want  it." 

The  boy  was  sure  he  had  gone  to  the  right  num- 
ber. He  had  not  taken  the  woman's  name,  however, 
and  could  give  no  description  of  her,  except  that  she 
wore  a  dark  dress  and  seemed  to  be  "all  right." 
Through  the  long  afternoon  he  cared  for  the  infant. 
Sometimes  he  had  to  carry  it  up  and  down  the  room 
or  jump  it  on  his  knee.  The  other  boys  assisted  in 
various  ways  to  entertain  the  small  and  blinking 
youngster.  No  woman  came.  That  evening  the 
police  were  summoned,  and  they  took  the  baby  that 
no  one  would  sign  for  and  put  it  in  a  foundling's 
home.  But  they  never  learned  anything  more  about 
the  veiled  woman. — Chicago  Record. 


For  Abuse  of  Alcohol 

use  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Crane,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  says : 
"  It  has  proven  almost  a  specific  for  this  disorder  ; 
it  checks  the  vomiting,  restores  the  appetite,  and  at 
the  same  time  allays  the  fear  of  impending  dissolu- 
tion that  is  so  common  to  heavy  drinkers." 


There  are  some  exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  when 
you  have  nothing  to  say,  it  is  best  to  say  it  silently. — 
Youth's  Companion. 
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SHE  CAN  BEND 


No  steels 
-no   sacrifice 


break  —  no    uncomfortableness 
of  grace   or     figure    outline  — 


charming  style  and  absolute  >vOOC^*OOC 
comfort  and  ease  of  motion —  >  "  ^^ 
And  the  little  one,  how  rugged 
she  looks — The  strength  of  pos- 
terity is  regulated  by  the  sense 
of  the  mother — TheEqtnpoise 
Waist  is  sensible.  To  know 
all  about  it,  and  where  to  buy  it, 
write  George  Frost  Co. .Boston 


THE 

Gentleman's  Smoke 

Adt>\i$\lfu\  Bland  of5rJume5    ^ 

Liflri5fi,Louuidnfl,PeriQue, Genuine  lm-> 

'ifporfed  Turkish. Wra  Brighr  Pluq  Cvm 

'  E*Ird  Bright  Long  CuT.and  Marburg 

Bros  Celebrated  Brand  "Peking" 

NAR8URG     BROS.. 

BALTIMORE      MD. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  ioud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


"I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises, 
but  from  proof." 


LARD 

MUST 

GO. 

Since  COTTOLENE  has  come  to 
take  its  place.  The  satisfaction 
with  which  the  people  have  hailed 
the  advent  of  the  New  Shortening 

iottolene 

evidenced  by  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing enormous  sales  is  PROOF 
POSITIVE  not  only  of  its  great 
value  as  a  new  article  of  diet 
but  is  also  sufficient  proof  of  the 
general  desire  to  be  rid  of  indi- 
gestible, unwholesome,  unappe- 
tizing lard,  and  of  all  the  ills  that 
lard  promotes.    Try 

Cottolene: 

at  once  and  waste  no  time  in 
discovering   like   thousands    of 
I  others  that  you  have  now 

NO  USE 

FOR  LARD. 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,' 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Otfter  listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeikk  sends  "em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~R~OMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


April  16,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  well-known  political  economist  was  accosted  in 
a  street  by  a  poor  woman  begging  alms  for  her  seven 
children,  under  ten,  who  were  starving  at  home. 
"Seven  children,  did  you  say,  seven  children?" 
"Yes,"  sobbed  the  woman,  "and  my 'usband  is  in 
the  'ospital."  "  Ah  1 "  said  the  philosopher,  solemnly, 
"seven  children  are  a  luxury  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  afford.     Good-morning." 


The  late  Ottowell  Wood,  one  of  the  leading  char- 
acters of  New  England,  was  once  summoned  as  a 
witness  in  court.  When  he  was  called  and  sworn, 
the  judge,  not  catching  his  name,  asked  him  to  spell 
it,  whereupon  Mr.  Wood  bsgan:  "O,  double  t,  o, 
double  u,  e,  double  1,  double  u,  double  o,  d."  The 
judge  was  too  thick-witted  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
this  string  of  words  and  letters,  and,  throwing  down 
his  pen  in  despair,  exclaimed  :  "  Most  extraordinary 
name  I  ever  heard  ;  will  you  write  it  for  me,  Mr. — 
Mr.— Mr.  Witness?" 

The  English  composer,  George  Osborne,  who 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  an  advanced  age,  was  the 
author  of  a  brilliant  salon  piece  called  "  La  Pluie  de 
Perles."  It  was  at  one  time  so  popular  in  England 
that  "  everybody  "  played  it.  At  a  certain  concert, 
when  the  piece  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity, 
Osborne,  without  having  been  expected,  suddenly 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  at  once  asked  to  play. 
He  began  his  own  piece,  "  La  Pluie  de  Perles,"  and 
at  once  provoked  roars  of  laughter.  "What  was 
there  to  laugh  at?  "  the  pianist  and  composer  asked 
himself.  Only  this— that  at  that  same  concert  "  La 
Pluie    de    Perles"  had  already  been  played  four 


The  foresight  Lord  Rosebery  displayed  in  arrang- 
ing his  matrimonial  plans  is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing anecdote :  Shortly  after  he  had  returned  from 
his  Continental  tour,  he  was  one  of  a  house-party  at 
Mentmore,  a  lordly  pleasure  house  which  Baron 
Meyer  Rothschild  had  built  for  himself  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. One  evening,  at  dinner,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  exquisite  decorations  of  the  room. 
Lord  Rosebery's  observation  to  his  next  neighbor, 
by  way  of  epilogue  to  the  conversation,  was  :  "  Yes, 
this  place  would  suit  me  excellently."  When,  seven 
years  later,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  and  was  the  owner  of  Mentmore,  his  friend, 
happening  to  meet  him,  reminded  him  of  this  obser- 
vation. Lord  Rosebery  replied  with  assumed  grav- 
ity, but  with  a  tell-tale  twinkle  in  his  eye:  "Well, 
of  course  you  know  that  the  unexpected  always  hap- 
pens." 

* 

A  story  is  told  of  a  lecturer  whose  stereopticon  man 
one  night  got  something  in  the  lantern  that  did  not 
belong  there.  The  slide  represented  some  insignifi- 
cant creatures  that  the  professor,  in  the  rapture  of 
his  lecture,  failed  to  recognize  at  once.     "  These  are 

the— these  are  the-e-e — these  are  the "  he  began, 

in  absent-minded  hesitancy,  but  the  stereopticon 
man  had  discovered  that  the  pictures  were  not  right, 
so  he  pulled  them  out,  while  the  doctor,  thankful  for 
the  roan's  thoughtfulness,  turned  to  the  audience  and 
filled  in  the  space  with  a  few  profound  remarks.  A 
new  picture  slid  into  place,  and,  with  joyful  tone,  the 
lecturer  turned  about  with  his  pointing  rod,  saying : 

"These  are "then  he  looked  thunderstruck,  but 

only  for  an  instant.  His  self-possession  came  to  his 
aid,  and,  in  an  impressive  tone,  the  lecturer  an- 
nounced :  "  And  these  are  some  more  of  the  same 
sort." 

Lieutenant  Blank,  of  the  army,  is  six  feet  four 
inches  tall,  and  tips  the  scale  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  He  was  stationed  for  many  years  in 
Washington,  and  would  sometimes  cany  home 
necessary  reference  books  and  return  them  to  his 
office  at  will.  One  morning  he  gathered  together 
several,  none  of  them  very  small,  and  putting  them 
under  his  arm,  started  for  his  office.  In  the  course 
of  his  walk  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  very 
black  little  negTo,  who,  with  arms  akimbo,  chin 
dropped,  and  his  shining  black  eyes  filled  with  won- 
der, had  planted  himself  directly  in  front  of  Lieu- 
tenant Blank.  Before  the  gentleman  had  time  to  do 
more  than  lake  in  this  apparition  of  darkness,  the 
little  "  piccaninny  "  had  thrown  back  his  head  so  as 
to  be  able  to  gaze  up  into  the  lieutenant's  face,  and 
in  a  tone  of  comical  amazement  exclaimed  :  "  Good 
gracious,  mister,  isyou  gwine  to  school  ?  " 

James  Payn  tells  of  a  friend  of  bis  who  had 
avoided  jury  duty  for  some  time  by  the  assistance  of 
a  government  official  in  acknowledgment  of  a  cer- 
tain douceur;  but  be  got  ured  of  paying  an  annuity, 
and  wanted  it  to  be  -lone  with  for  good  and  all. 
"  For  ten  pounds,"  saii  the  official,  "  1  will  guaran- 
tee that  you  shall  never  be  troubled  again,"  and  the 
money  was  paid.  When  the  day  came  for  his  at- 
tendance at  the  court,  John  Jones,  let  us  call  him, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  how  his 
money  had  been  ir.vested.  He  described  the  sensa- 
tion of  hearing  "John  Jones"  called  out  as  rather 
peculiar  ;  it  was  called  out  a  second  time,  and  he 
could  hardly  re.iit  answering  to  bis  name  ;  when  it 
was  called  out  a  third  time,  he  fell  quite  eerie,  and 


much  more  so  at  what  took  place  in  consequence. 
A  person  in  deep  mourning  and  with  a  voice  broken 
with  emotion,  exclaimed,  "John  Jones  is  dead,  my 
lord."  And  his  lordship,  with  a  little  reflected 
melancholy  in  his  tone,  observed,  "Poor  fellow; 
scratch  his  name  out." 


While  walking  along  the  streets  of  Vienna  one 
day  with  a  friend,  Von  Biilow  came  across  a  regi- 
mental band  on  its  way  to  the  castle  to  play  at  a 
certain  hour.  He  let  go  the  arm  of  his  companion, 
ran  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  joined  the  small 
boys  about  the  drummer.  Following  the  band,  he 
kept  bowing  to  the  surprised  drummer,  and  ap- 
plauded him  at  almost  every  beat.  "  That  is  rhythm  I 
Ex-cellent  1  That's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  it,"  he 
continued  to  ejaculate,  to  the  surprise  of  the  musical 
soldiers  and  the  great  delight  of  the  small  boys. 
People  in  the  streets  recognized  the  famous  pianist 
and  joined  the  procession,  so  that  the  band,  upon 
arriving  at  the  castle,  had  one  of  the  largest  audi- 
ences to  which  it  had  ever  played.  He  listened 
attentively  to  the  end  of  the  last  piece,  and  then 
made  a  deep  obeisance  before  the  drummer  and  his 
instrument.  "Thank  you,"  he  said;  "that  was 
refreshing  1  That  puts  my  nerves  in  good  condition 
again."  When  the  drummer  learned  the  identity  of 
his  strange  admirer,  he  was  the  proudest  man  in  the 
regiment. 

In  a  quiet  way  the  Italians  get  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  out  of  the  English  and  American  tourists 
(says  the  Chicago  Record),  On  a  steamer  on  Lake 
Como  the  captain  was  interrogated  by  an  English- 
woman as  to  the  name  of  a  certain  mountain  peak  to 
which  she  pointed.  The  captain  did  not  know,  but 
he  did  not  intend  to  confess  his  ignorance.  He 
glanced  at  the  mountain  in  question,  then  at  the 
woman.  Her  main  characteristic  was  embonpoint. 
And  the  captain,  suddenly  inspired,  gravely  replied  : 
"Monte  Stomacho."  The  woman,  in  all  serious- 
ness, described  in  her  little  note-book  the  mountain 
and  gave  to  it  the  name  the  captain  had  used.  An 
American  lady  was  visiting  the  Pitti  Gallery  at 
Florence,  when  she  came  to  a  picture  of  Pope  Leo 
the  Tenth,  in  which  the  Pope  is  represented  in  a 
silting  position.  The  lady  studied  her  Baedeker  in- 
dustriously, then  looked  at  the  picture,  then  again 
sought  information  from  Baedeker.  She  was 
puzzled,  and,  finally  turning  to  a  gentleman  near, 
who  happened  to  be  a  professor  from  the  college  at 
Padua,  said:  "Could  you  tell  me,  sir,  what 
madonna  is  this?"  "La  madonna  della  seggiola" 
("The  madonna  of  the  chair"),  said  the  professor, 

gravely. 

♦ 

Down  in  my  neighborhood,  once  upon  a  time 
(said  Congressman  John  Allen,  of  Mississippi,  re- 
cently), there  was  bad  feeling  between  two  lawyers. 
A  challenge  was  sent  and  duly  acknowledged.  The 
hour  was  appointed  and  the  two  men  met  in  a  se- 
cluded spot.  One  of  them  was  a  great  sufferer  from 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  the  other  was  cool  and  collected. 
As  they  faced  each  other,  the  afflicted  man  began  to 
tremble  from  head  to  foot,  while  his  pistol  described 
an  arc  with  varying  up  and  down  strokes.  His  op- 
ponent stood  firm  as  a  rock,  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
fire.  Before  it  came,  however,  he  laid  his  pistol  on 
the  ground,  walked  into  the  woods,  and  cut  a  limb 
off  a  tree,  with  a  fork  in  the  end  of  it.  This  he 
brought  back  and  stuck  in  the  ground  in  front  of  his 
antagonist.  Then,  turning  to  the  second,  he  said  : 
"  I  must  request  you  to  ask  your  principal  to  rest  his 
pistol  in  that  fork."  "What  for?"  asked  his  op- 
ponent's second.  "Well,"  replied  the  other,  "I 
have  no  objection  to  running  the  risk  of  one  shot, 
but  I  certainly  do  decline  having  one  bullet  make  a 
honeycomb  of  me.  If  that  man  was  to  shoot  while 
his  hand  is  shaking  the  way  it  is  now,  he  would  fill 
me  full  of  holes  at  his  first  shot."  This  was  too 
much  for  the  seconds,  and,  by  mutual  agreement,  a 
truce  was  patched  up  and  no  shots  were  exchanged. 


Breathing  Poison. 

You  can't  draw  a  breath  without  inhaling  poison, 
if  you  sojourn  in  a  malarious  locality  during  the 
unhealthy  seasons.  The  denizens  of  malaria-stricken 
regions  testify  that  the  only  certain  safeguard  against 
the  poisonous  vapor  and  its  pro iucts,  chills  and  fever, 
remittent  fever,  ague  cake  and  dumb  ague,  is  Hostel- 
ler's Stomach  Bitters,  which  remedies,  also,  consti- 
pation, biliousness,  dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  beany  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    P.  O.  Box,  385. 


S$E2?S 


CM*©   ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  -when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar-1  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  60c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
•OUISVIOE.  Kr.  NEW  YORK.  N.t. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIG, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Be«t  Earn  e  d  v  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  36  years  In  experi- 
mental analysis,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  nae  enabled  M, 
Laxoche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate  them  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
decree  ita  restorative  and  invitroratinfr  qualities,  free 
from  the  disagreeable  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


a  gamp  fire  is  good. 
&  wood  or  goal  stove  is  better. 

but  a  gas  stove  is  best. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 


FROM    NEW    YORK : 


Germanic April  25th 

Teutonic May  2d 

Britannic May  9th 

Majestic May  16th 


Germanic May  23d 

Teutonic May  30th 

Britannic June  6th 

Majestic June  13th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,. according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates._  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY ,  Agent, 

ag  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


leave      I         From  Mar.  31,  1894. 


7.00  a.    Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 

East 6.45  A. 

7.00  a.     B enicia.Vacavill e,§Rumsey, Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis. .  7.15   P. 
7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 6.15   P. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos, Stock- 
ton, lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *Orovule. .  4.15  p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. .  5 .  45  p. 

9.00  a.     Martinez  and  Stockton 10.4s  A- 

*  9.00  a.     Peters  and  Milton *    7.15   p. 

12.30  P.     Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Livennore. .  8.45  a. 

*  1. 00  P.     Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  p. 

4.00  P.     Martinez,    San    Ramon,   Vallejo, 

Napa,    Calistoga,    El    Verano, 

and  Santa  Rosa g .  15  a 

4.00  P.  Benicia,  Vacavule,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knight's 
Landing,  Marysvule,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 10.4s  a. 

4.30  p.  Niles,  San  Jose",Livermore,  Stock, 
ton,  Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 7 .  15  P. 

5.00  P.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 10.45  a. 

5.00  P.     Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojaveand  East 10.45  -*■• 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.45  A. 

6.00  p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\  .  7.45  a. 

t     7-oo  P.     Vallejo t     7.45   P. 

7.00  P.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysvule,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 10-45  *■ 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gange). 


8. is  A. 
2.15   P. 


4-15  P- 
T    n-45  P- 


Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

N  ewark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

Newark,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos. . . . 

Hunters'  Train  for  Newark, 
Alviso,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, 
and  Way  Stations 


'  11.50  A. 
9-5°  a. 


t     7.20  P. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


6.45  a.     San    Jose",    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 

8 .  is  A.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations.  * 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 

San  Jose"  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  principal  Way 
Stations 


10.40  A. 

12.01   p. 

k    2.20   p. 


6.30   p. 
xi. 45  p. 


6.26  p. 
5.06  p. 
3.30  P. 


*  IO.4O  A. 

9-47  A. 

*  8.06   A. 

*  8.48  A. 
6.35  A. 

t     7-g6  T. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.co    *8.oo      9.00    *ro.oo  and  11.00  a.  m.,    *ia.3o 

ti.oo    *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and  *6.oo    p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       '7.00 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.    m.,    Ji2.oo   *I2.30 

2.00    *3.oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.  m. 


1  for  morning.    P  for  afternoon.    *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.    §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
I  Goings — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
1  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  wfll 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.  Line  to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colon April  gth 

SS.  Colima.. .April  18th 

SS.  San  Josi April  28th 

SS  Acapulco May  8th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China  Line  for    Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA  : 

City  of  Sydney^ freight  only)Wednesday,  April  4,  at  3  P.  M. 

China (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  April  10,  at  3  p.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  P.  m. 

City  of  Rio^Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Bran  nan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.      1894. 

Belglc Thursday,  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  S 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  39 

Belglc (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
q  a,  M.,  March  26,  April  and  May  10,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24, 
July  s,  9,19,  24,  August  3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March 
21,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.m.  F01 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar. 
bara.  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 

Sort  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  h.     For  ports  in 
lejdco,  25th  of  each  month.     Ticket-office    Pi!a:e  Hotel, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  C 

No.  10  Market  Street,  Set; 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  i6,  1894. 


With  the  opening  of  Buck  Taylor's  Wild  West 
Show,  and  with  all  the  village  settlements  and  their 
characteristic  exhibitions  at  the  fair-grounds,  the 
"open-air  drama"  is  just  at  present  enjoying  a  local 
boom. 

It  has  taken  some  time  to  domesticate  this  at- 
tractive form  of  entertainment.  Long  before  the 
Kiralfys  were  arranging  the  most  effective  manner 
for  Babylon  to  fall,  before,  indeed,  interested  crowds 
used  to  go  down  to  Coney  Island  in  ships  to  see 
Vesuvius  burst  into  eruption  and  destroy  Pompeii 
with  a  devastating  fire  of  rockets  and  roman-can- 
dles,  the  open-air  drama  was  in  high  favor  in  Eng- 
land. The  passion  for  it  even  invaded  the  upper 
circles,  and, lords  and  ladies  gave  performances  of 
"As  You  Like  It "  under  historic  oaks  in  real  wood- 
land glades.  At  Henry  Labouchere's  place  on  the 
Thames,  a  performance  of  "  Midsummer's  Night's 
Dream  "  was  given  under  the  trees  by  moonlight. 
This  was  the  most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind  yet  seen, 
and  surpassed  even  the  open-air  production  of  Jon- 
son's  masque,  "The  Sad  Shepherd,"  in  which  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell,  a  pretty  woman  with  dramatic 
talent,  personated  the  hero. 

The  first  tentative  efforts  at  plays  out-of-doors 
were  made  in  this  country  in  the  shape  of  the  fire- 
work shows  at  Coney  Island.  These  were  hardly 
plays,  for  the  people  never  spoke  ;  but  that  was 
compensated  for  by  the  tremendous  crashing  and 
banging  of  the  fireworks,  which  would  have  drowned 
the  voice  of  Tamagno.  It  was  the  correct  thing  to 
run  down  these  distractingly  noisy  performances ; 
but,  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  most  people  found 
them  irresistibly  fascinating.  It  was  most  delightful 
to  sit  out-of-doors  in  the  cool  summer  night,  with  no 
glare  of  light  to  hurt  your  eyes  and  safe  from  the 
ravages  of  the  rockets  and  bombs  that  Vesuvius  was 
casting  up  in  every  direction,  and  look  across  a  space 
of  water  into  the  streets  and  by-ways  of  Pompeii. 
When  Vesuvius  really  warmed  up  to  its  work,  and 
threw  showers  of  roman  -  candles  and  different 
colored  stars  into  Pompeii,  the  people  began  to  sus- 
pect that  something  was  wrong,  and  flew  wildly  this 
way  and  that.  It  was  quite  thrilling  watching  them, 
in  their  fluttering  white  robes,  dashing  to  the  right 
and  left,  some  even  springing  into  the  river  and 
swimming  toward  you  through  the  illuminated  water, 
with  rocket-sticks  dropping  all  round  them. 

Pompeii  was  the  best  they  ever  had.  After  that, 
most  of  the  conquered  cities  of  Europe  were  shown 
at  the  exciting  moment  when  they  capitulated.  Se- 
bastopol  fell  with  more  noise  than  the  tympanums  of 
most  people's  ears  could  stand.  Perhaps  that  was 
why  this  class  of  performance  suddenly  ceased  to 
attract,  and  fell  into  absolute  insignificance  until 
the  Kiralfys  revived  it  in  "  The  Fall  of  Babylon." 

This  was  really  the  finest  open-air  performance  of 
a  spectacular  kind  ever  given  in  this  country.  It  was 
a  work  of  art,  and  has  never  been  done  justice  to. 
The  Kiralfys,  who  are  imbued  with  the  purely 
artistic  sense  of  color  and  form,  allowed  their  gor- 
geous imaginations  to  run  riot  in  the  production  of 
the  spectacle.  The  result  was  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  sumptuous  tableaux -vivant t .  Certain 
scenes  will  always  remain  in  the  memory  like  sepa- 
rate pictures — two  in  especial :  one,  where  the  great 
gates  in  the  long,  gray  walls  of  Babylon  were  swung 
open,  and  through  the  aperture  a  crowd  of  soldiers, 
in  brilliant  armor,  burst  suddenly,  spreading  in  a 
fan-shaped  throng  over  the  country  outside.  The 
other  was  the  scene  of  the  feast  of  Belshaztar.  The 
blaze  of  color  was  superb,  the  effect  of  an  oriental 
magnificence  admirably  arranged,  and,  against  a 
background  of  glittering  radiance,  the  long  lines  of 
dancing  girls,  with  locked  arms,  swayed  in  the  in- 
tricate evolutions  of  the  dance.  It  was  a  complete 
harmony  of  beauty  of  color  and  beauty  of  move- 
ment. 

Just  before  this,  Buffalo  Bill  had  introduced 
another  form  of  the  open-air  drama  which  appealed 
to  an  entirely  different  class  of  spectators.  The 
original  exhibition  of  the  Wild  West  Show  in  New 
York  owed  its  success  not  alone  to  the  absolute 
novelty  of  the  performance,  but  to  the  dash  and  ex- 
citement of  the  scenes  enacted.  The  very  manner 
in  which  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  were  intro- 
duced to  the  spectators  had  in  It  a  suggestion  of 
Western  wildness  and  savagery  that  captivated 
audiences  tired  of  the  drawing-room  inanities  of  the 
conventional  stage  plays.  There  was  a  spirited 
vigor  and  freedom,  a  reckless,  sweeping  vitality 
about  the  wild  rush  of  the  red  men  up  the  long 
ellipse  of  the  track.  With  their  ragged  little  ponies 
going  at  top  speed,  their  blankets  flapping,  their 
dark,  painted  faces  bent  low  over  their  horses'  necks, 
they  came  thundering  onward  in  a  cloud  of  dust ; 
-y. — i  at  the  grand  stand,  drew  up  short  with- 


out  a  preliminary  slackening  of  pace,  the  little 
broncoes  staggering  back  on  their  haunches,  the 
riders  almost  invisible  in  a  swirl  of  fiercely  churned 
up  red  dust. 

"The Fall  of  Babylon "  failed  because  it  appealed 
only  to  the  sense  of  form  and  color,  which  is  lack- 
ing in  the  ordinary  patron  of  the  drama,  whether  it  be 
in  the  open  air  or  in  a  theatre.  The  Wild  West  suc- 
ceeded by  its  appeal  to  that  half-savage  instinct  lying 
dormant  in  the  spectator  of  each  and  all  classes — 
the  instinct  which  led  the  Roman  crowds  to  the 
Coliseum  when  the  Gladiators  fought,  and  which 
makes  the  Spaniard  of  to-day  delight  in  the  bull- 
fight. 

The  open-air  drama  has  already  enjoyed  a  great 
vogue  in  the  East,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  When 
the  summer  is  well-established,  when  the  parks  are 
dried  up  and  dusty,  when  the  parching  heats  of 
noonday  get  caught  in  the  narrow  gorges  of  the 
streets  and  are  only  blown  out  by  the  gales  that  rush 
down  them  before  the  thunder-storms— it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  spend  the  whole  evening  in  a  close 
theatre,  which,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  ventilated,  is 
liot  and  stifling.  It  is  stifling  indoors  anywhere  on 
such  evenings.  From  the  East-Side  tenements  to 
the  conservative,  deserted  mansions  along  the  River- 
side Drive,  the  whole  city  is  gasping  in  the  smolder- 
ing heats  of  sunset  and  the  close,  dark  breathless- 
ness  of  evening.  A  little  coolness  strays  down  into 
the  streets  with  the  coming  of  the  dark,  but  the 
world  and  his  wife  are  too  tired  after  the  long, 
glaring  day  to  walk.  Even  in  the  little,  dusty  parks 
every  bench  under  the  shelter  of  dry  and  drooping 
trees  is  filled  with  silent,  weary  people  come  out  to 
breathe  a  breath  of  cool  air. 

To  these  prisoners  in  the  city's  sun-scorched  high- 
ways, the  roof-gardens  are  an  inestimable  boon. 
Here — lifted  far  above  the  narrow  grooves  of  the 
streets,  from  which  the  heated  air  has  no  means  of 
egress,  high  up  above  even  the  tree-tops  in  the  ad- 
jacent park,  with  the  cool  night  sky  above  them,  a 
cool  drink  on  the  table  in  front  of  them,  and  a  cool 
pavement  of  worn  brick  under  their  feet — they  may 
rest,  and  gossip,  and  watch  the  performance  in 
progress  on  the  stage,  that  looks  like  a  little  Greek 
temple,  till  it  is  time  to  go  home  through  the  silent, 
lamp-lit  streets,  which  are  ten  degrees  warmer  than 
the  garden  high  up  among  the  chimneys  and  the 
house-tops. 

That  the  roof-gardens  have  been  one  of  the  suc- 
cesses among  open-air  amusements  is  not  surprising. 
To  use  an  expression  remarkable  for  originality  and 
novelty,  they  filled  a  long-felt  want.  On  the  closest 
eveniDg  there  is  always  a  faint  air  that  flows  between 
the  pillars  of  the  balustrade  and  stirs  the  fans  of  the 
big  palms.  The  performance  that  takes  place  in  the 
little  Greek  temple  theatre  is  of  the  dullest  and  most 
fragmentary  kind.  It  mostly  consists  in  singing,  in- 
terspersed with  a  little  dancing.  Nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  either,  as  the  singing  is  all  dispersed  and 
lost  in  the  superambient  ether  and  the  dancing  is 
generally  poor.  Sometimes  a  wandering  minstrel 
appears  and  plays  on  the  banjo  and  the  bones,  or 
the  cornet  and  the  tambourine,  and  a  few  attentive 
spirits,  who  are  near  enough  to  the  Greek  temple  to 
hear  what  is  going  on,  applaud  languidly.  The 
musical  and  dramatic  entertainment,  notwithstand- 
ing its  dullness,  is  sufficient  of  a  performance  to  war- 
rant its  coming  under  the  head  of  the  open-air 
drama. 

Though  the  warmth  of  the  summer  in  the  East 
tends  to  making  plays  in  the  open  air  a  popular 
form  of  amusement,  yet  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  is  a  serious  drawback.  Out-of-door  enter- 
tainments have,  many  a  time  and  oft,  been  cut  off 
in  their  prime  by  the  untimely  intervention  of  a 
thunder-storm.  Every  one  remembers  the  mag- 
nificent production  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  given 
outside,  under  the  spreading  boughs  of  oak  and 
chestnut-trees,  at  Hoboken.  The  performance  was 
for  some  worthy  charity,  and  all  patrician  Gotham 
attended  in  its  good  clothes.  The  cast  was  a  picked 
one  —  Maurice  Barrymore  doing  Orlando  ;  Rose 
Coghlan,  Rosalind;  and  the  beautiful  Viola  Allen, 
one  of  the  most  charming  actresses  on  the  stage, 
Celia,  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell  until,  in  the 
second  act,  the  scene  became  darkened  and  a  pain- 
fully genuine  and  realistic  thunder-shower  broke 
over  the  Forest  of  Arden.  Shakespeare  had  not 
arranged  for  a  thunder-storm  in  his  comedy,  and  in 
the  distant  glades  of  the  forest  one  saw  the  actors 
waiting  for  their  cues  under  the  friendly  shelter  of 
large  umbrellas.  Couldock — who  was  acting  Adam, 
and  was  old  and  rheumatic — went  so  far  as  to  send 
round  word  to  the  manager  to  know  if  it  would  be 
too  destructive  to  the  dramatic  unities  for  old  Adam 
to  enter  the  scene  carrying  an  umbrella. 

In  California,  where  a  long,  rainless  summer  is 
one  of  the  things  one  can  be  sure  of,  the  open-air 
drama  should  find  its  home.  Unhampered  by  fears 
of  destructive  rains,  the  various  village  settlements 
at  the  fiir  have  built  their  houses,  and  settled  down 
to  an  interesting  out-of-door  existence,  undismayed 
by  fears  of  thunder-showers,  or  long  three-days' 
down-pours.  In  the  East,  Japanese  tea-house  and 
Hawaiian  grass-house  would  be  saturated  with  tor- 
rents of  rain  several  times  in  the  week.  To  the 
successful  open-air  performances  of  plays,  the  San 
Francisco  climate  presents  obstacles  in  the  shape  of 
chilliness  and  fog.  But  further  inland,  sheltered 
from  the  sea-air  and  the  fog,  there  are  charmingly 
sylvan  spots  in  which  open-air  plays  could  be  ad- 
mirably  set.      There    are    woodland    places  near 


Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo,  and  thereabout,  where, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  live-oaks,  an  out-of-door 
production  of  "As  You  Like  It"  could  be  given 
that,  if  the  requisite  talent  could  be  found,  ought  to 
be  ideal.     Unfortunately,  there  is  always  an  "  if." 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Wilkie  Concert. 


Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  gave  his  second  concert  of  the 
fourth  series  last  Thursday  evening  and  attracted  a 
large  and  fashionable  audience.  The  following  ex- 
cellent programme  was  presented  : 

(a)  Ballet  (five  voices),  "  Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying," 
Thomas  Morley  (A.  D.  1560-1604).  (b)  madrigal,  "  It  Was 
a  Lover  and  His  Lass,"  R.  J.  S.  Stevens  (A.  D.  1757-1837), 
Mis.  A.  E.  Emne,  Mrs.  M.  Schultz,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Somers,  Thomas  Rkkard,  C.  L.  Parent,  and 
A.  Wilkie;  new  ballad,  "Adieu  Marie,"  Adams,  Mr, 
Alfred  Wilkie ;  piano  solo,  allegro,  scherzo,  minuetto, 
presio,  op.  31,  No.  3,  Beethoven  (A.  D.  1770-1826),  Mr. 
Robert  Tolmie;song,  "The  W  How."  Goring  Thomas, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Brune;  sextet,  "Chi  mi  frema"  ("Lucia"), 
Donizetti,  Mrs.  M.  Schultz,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Messrs. 
A.  Wilkie,  B.  G.  Somers,  Thomas  Rickard,  and  C.  L. 
Parent ;  mandolin  solo,  "  Bolero."  op.  34.  De  Chrisiofaro, 
Signor  Cesare  Valisi;  scena,  "Ob!  Love  Thy  Help" 
("  Samson  and  Delilah  " ),  C.  Saint  -  Saens.  Mrs. 
Taylor;  grand  duet,  "Oh!  Maritana"  ("Maritana"), 
Wallace,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brune  and  Mr.  A.  Wilkie ;  glee, 
"The  Fisherman's  Good-Night,"  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop,  (A. 
D.  1786-1855),  Mrs.  M.  Schultz,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Rickard  and  A.  Wilkie. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  will  give  an  organ  recital  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  on  Monday  evening,  April 
23d.  The  programme  will  consist  of  organ  solos, 
and  two  violin  selections  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Ernst    Hartmann. 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1894. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Ernst  Hartmann,  the  great  musi- 
cian, died  in  this  city  Sunday  morning,  April  8th.  He 
came  here  in  1S64,  and  for  thirty  years  struggled  to  elevate 
the  musical  standard  and  taste  of  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  this  crooked  and  perverse  generation  appreciated 
not  the  genius  and  great  musical  abilities  of  this  man  who 
walked  in  their  midst. 

Eyes  had  they,  but  thev  saw  not,  ears  but  they  heard 
not,  and,  saddest  of  all,  even  now  they  know  not  what  they 
have  lost. 

In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  by  such  men  as  Moskowski 
and  others,  Mr.  Hartmann  was  recognized  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  musicians  in  America.  And  in  the  East, 
Behrmann,  of  Boston,  and  Mills  and  others,  of  New  York, 
readily  acknowledged  his  wonderful  ability  as  an  artist  and 
teacher. 

For  purity,  breadth,  and  beauty  in  his  conception  and 
rendering  of  the  old  masters,  he  was  unexcelled.  Shall  we 
then  write  failure  against  his  life  simply  because  he  did  not 
meet  with  success  in  this  city?  Nay;  he  who  keeps  ever 
before  his  own  inner  vision  the  purest,  noblest  ideal,  and 
who  strives  to  hold  the  same  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men,  fails  not,  but  has  developed  within  himself  the  divine, 
which  lasts  through  all  eternity.  Against  us,  as  a  people, 
be  written  failure — failure  to  appreciate  and  encourage 
one  who  strove  ever  to  do  us  good.  A.  F.  J. 


The  spring  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute of  Art,  beginning  Tuesday  evening,  April  17th, 
and  continuing  for  6ve  weeks  thereafter.  The  ex- 
hibition will  be  open  during  the  day  and  on  every 
Thursday  evening,  when  a  musical  entertainment 
will  be  given.  A  reception  for  members  and  their 
invited  guests  only  will  be  held  on  the  opening 
evening,  Tuesday,  April  17th.  The  rule  governing 
admissions  to  the  reception  is  as  follows:  A  mem- 
ber's ticket,  if  held  by  a  gentleman,  will  admit  the 
holder,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  one  lady.  A 
lady's  ticket  will  admit  herself  and  one  other  person. 


"  William  Lane  Booker  has  been  a  very  welcome 
guest  in  select  society  during  his  stay  in  this  city  as 
the  Consul-General  for  Great  Britain,"  says  the  New 
York  Sun;  "but  since  Queen  Victoria  has  been 
pleased  to  knight  him,  and  his  calling-cards  read 
'  Sir  William  Booker,"  be  has  been  more  lionized 
than  ever.  Several  congratulatory  dinners  were 
given  in  his  honor.  He  is  a  star  member  of  the 
Union  Club  and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Century 
Club." 


"Our  Society"  Bine  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  H.  C.  Massje— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—  Dr.  J.  M.  Porter,  Dentist,  room  52, 
Crocker  Building,  has  purchased  the  exclusive  right 
for  San  Francisco  to  use  the  Hale  process,  which  has 
been  successfully  used  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  appreciative  patients  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Dr.  Porter  solicits  ihe  patronage  of  those  desiring 
teelh  filled  without  pain. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 
Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

1841    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


TTVOUC    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Kreong  Bros Proprietors  and  M anagbbs 

Saturday  and   Sunday  Evenings.     Third   Week   of    Don- 
nelly and  Miller's  Nautical  Farcical  Opera, 

-:-    SXXXF    AHOT    -:- 

Greater  Success  Than  Last  Season. 

Next  Opera GENEVIEVE  DE  BRABANT 

Popular  Prices 25  and  GO  cents 

BALDWEN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

The  Conreid's  Ferenczy  Opera  Company.  To-night  (Satur- 
day), "Gasparone."    Sunday,  "  Die  Fledermaus." 
Third  and  last  week — Monday  and  Tuesday,  Leoncavello 
Grand  Opera,  "  I  PagUacci  "  ("  Punchinello"  ).    Wednes- 
day, "  The  Merry  War."    Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, "  The  Tyrolean."     Friday,  "  Laughing  Heirs." 
Monday,  April  23d,  The  Ore  tit  MODJESKA, 
In  a  brilliant  repertoiie. 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  5:  Co.,  Lessees  |  S.  N.  Friedlasder,  Mgr. 

Next   week,  Monday,  April    16th.     Last   week  of  Joseph 
Grismer  andPhcehe  Davies,  and  their  capable  com- 
pany,  in   Augustus  Thomas's   first  and 
best  comedy  drama, 

tee   srrnGXj^.n  : 

Coming— EFFIE  ELLSLEK,  in  "Doris." 

STOCKWELX/S    THEATRE. 

Handsomest  Theatre  in  San  Francisco. 
J.  P.  Howe Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  evening,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees.     Im- 
mense success  of 
THE      INTERNATIONAL      VAUDEVILLES 

Unthan  every  matinee  and  evening. 
Commencing   Monday,    April     16th,    entire    change    of 
programme. 

Popular  prices.     Full  cast.     Box-office  now  open. 

THE    VIENNA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 

VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IJIPEK1AL 

Vienna    Prater    Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.     Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  6  to  11  P.  m. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph   Hall. 

Z±T  The  Finest  Cuisine  in  trie  City   of  San 
Francisco. 


BUCK    TAYLOR'S   WIJLD   WEST 

Haight  Street  Grounds,  Stanyan  and  Waller  Streets. 

NOW   OPEN. 

Two   Performances    Daily,   rain   or  shine,    beginning    at 
2.30  and  8  p.  m. 

Realistic  Production  of  Frontier  Life 

By  Over  100  Performers,  Including 
A    BAND    OF    SIOUX    INDIANS, 

The  Greatest  of  Warriors. 
COWBOYS,    MEXICANS. 

Daring  Riders,  Crack  Shots. 
Over  100   Horses  and   a  Herd   of  Buffaloes. 
BUCK    TAYLOR. 
Late  Lieutenant  and  Master  of  Ceremonies  for 

BUFFALO    BILL. 

General  Admission 25  and  50  cents 

Reserved  seats  extra. 


NATURAL  ICE  SKATING  RINK, 

Mechanics'  Pavilion,  near  New  City  Hall. 
^>  ^%  |     ^\       Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Mr   W  Lv  Saturday  Nights. 

FINE    ICE.  FINE    MUSIC.         FREE    IN- 

STRUCTION.    CLUB  SKATES. 

Open  Mornings.  Afternoons,  and  Evenings. 

Ladies  and  their  Escorts — Every  Morning  and   Thurs- 
day Afternoons. 

Festina  Lente  Skating  Club  Exclusively— Tuesday  and 
Friday  Afternoons. 
Admission,   35    cents.      Children,    10    cents. 


CO    7R  Eu-"  (,Qr  $9  Natural  Finifh  Baby  Curiae* 
y£i  I  J  couplet*   niib    plated    steel    wliwli,    mile. 


_  apritua,  and  on*  j:(  jiiMol^othi 

rial.&nelr  finiihtireliaMcaodruaraatecl  for  3  jean.  f-Uj-wd 
»  cDlUdiyi'tr-il.  FKEIGUT  PAU>;no  ntttt  required in 
|  advance-  7a,'i.»j  in  urn-  We  are  tbs  oldrrt  and  betlknowa 
I  concern  of  our  kind,  reliable  nad  responilb'e.  Refereee. 
Xfurni'beia'anj  tinjf.  Hake  and  sell  nothiDcbut  irhtin 

dim  (ol»  airtpr»«nitd.*old  ai  ihe  Icnraal  factory 

.   WRITE  TO- 1) AT  for  our    larrc  FREE  illustrated 
eattlone  oflsi*-(  Jc-i^j  andmlrs  pobtUtwd. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schillinger'e  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
"Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


General  or  local  l.aaLi   C7K 

Ladic or 6rQu  Agents.  $/o 

a  week.  Rielusive  territory.    Too 

Ilaj.i.l  l)l.h\.a-b-r.  Washes  all  ibe 
dishes  for  a  family  In  one  minute, 
Vubd,  riBiM  and  drlei  tbem 
wltboat  welting  the  bands.  Ton 
push  the  birnon.  tbe  machine  doe* 
th  r-si.  Bright.  polished  dishes, 
Dl  cheerful  wife*.    No  scalded 

■  i-   rvnomlledbatiJinrclpihlDi-. 
o  bmken  dl  •  bes.  do  rouac  Cheap, 
i  ratii<-, warranted.  CireuUnfre*. 
W.  P.  HARRISON  J  -CO.,  Clerk  no.  12,  Columbus,  O. 


IF  YOU  WAKT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


JOHN  WEDDERBURN,      •"    .'     Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.  Box  463.    V-  >.D.C. 

PENSIONS  PROCURED  F  "»R 

SOLDIERS.  WIDOWS. 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  dii  tbledtntba  line  of 
duty  la  the  rccnlar  Army  or  Nsvv  ■!■■«•  tt'ewAr. 
Snrvlvors  of  the  Indian  wars  of  1S32  to  1.842,  and 
tbeir  widows, now  entitled.  Old  and  rejected  calms 
B  specialty.  Thousands  cntljjcd  lo  blotter J^es. 
Bend  for  new  laws.  No  charge  for  4<lTlce»  B<-  tot 
QaQtU  SaCCCt&f  Ui 
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$35,000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


-HIS 


Country  Place 


--A.T- 

CORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

"Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old  -  fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GKAND  PLACE  FOR  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY    TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-220  Montgomery  St.,  Mills  Buflding,  S.  F. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Mme.  Modjeska  is  to  follow  the  Conreid  company 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 

Effie  ELLsler  wiU  soon  appear  at  the  California 
Theatre  in  her  new  play,  "  Doris." 

There  will  he  a  complete  change  in  the  programme 
presented  by  the  International  Vaudevilles  at  Stock- 
well's  next  week. 

When  Johnstone  Bennett  appears  in  "  The  Ama- 
zons," in  the  fall,  she  will  have  for  trousered  com- 
panions Isabel  Irving  and  Elaine  Ellison. 

Sadie  Martinot  has  engaged  C.  D.  Marius  to  be 
her  leading  man  next  year,  and  will  present  one-act 
pieces,  after  the  fashion  inaugurated  by  Rosina 
Vokes. 

The  New  York  Sun  is  generally  pretty  reliable, 
and  it  says  that  it  is  "  weU  nigh  a  certainty  that  Lillian 
Russell  will  go  into  grand  opera  with  Abbey  next 
season." 

Joseph  R.  Grismer  and  Miss  Phcebe  Davies  will 
revive  "The  Burglar"  at  the  California  Theatre 
next  week.  The  litle-rdle  is  one  of  Mr.  Grismer's 
strongest  parts. 

Reginald  de  Koven  has  written  the  music  and 
Harry  B.  Smith  the  book  of  a  Scotch  comic  opera, 
called  "  Rob  Roy."  There  are  great  possibilities  of 
fun  in  a  Scotch  comic  opera. 

Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter — she  is  Mrs.  Cora 
Urquhart  Potter  on  the  bills  now — has  acquired  a 
new  play,  entitled  "  Charlotte  Corday,"  in  which  she 
will  have  the  title-rfile  and  Kyrle  Bellew  wiU  be 
Murat. 

"  Ship  Ahoy  "  seems  to  be  an  unfailing  source  of 
deUght  to  the  Tivoli  patrons,  and  Elsie  Adair,  the 
new  serpentine  dancer,  is  now  an  established  favor- 
ite. "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  wiU  be  the  next 
opera  produced,  but  it  has  not  been  necessary  yet  to 
set  the  date. 

The  Conreid  Ferenczy  Opera  Company  will  be 
seen  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights 
in  "  1  Pagliacci"  ;  on  Wednesday,  in  "  The  Merry 
War  "  ;  on  Thursday,  Saturday,  and.  Sunday  nights 
in  "The  Tyrolean"  ;  and  on  Friday  night  in 
"  Laughing  Heirs." 

Word  comes  from  London  that  Mrs.  Langtry  is 
soon  to  return  to  the  stage.  Robert  Buchanan,  it 
seems,  has  taken  the  Opera  Comique  Theatre  in 
London  and  is  going  to  produce  a  number  of  new 
plays,  some  his  own  and  some  David  Christie 
Murray's  ;  and  it  is  announced  that  Mrs.  Langtry  is 
to  appear  in  these  plays. 

Buck  Taylor's  Wild  West,  out  at  the  Haight 
Street  Grounds,  is  the  first  show  of  its  kind  to  visit 
San  Francisco,  and  amply  accounts  for  the  great 
vogue  such  entertainments  have  enjoyed  in  the  East 
and  Europe.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
performers  in  the  company,  including  Sioux  Indians, 
cowboys,  and  Mexicans,  who  give  a  thrilling  exhibi- 
tion of  daring  and  skill.  There  are  two  perform- 
ances daily — at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  and  at 
eight  in  the  evening. 

Eugene  Sandow,  the  famous  strong  man,  will  be 
among  the  attractions  of  the  Vienna  Prater  for  some 
time  to  come,  beginning  on  Monday,  April  16th. 
There  is  another  strong  man  who  has  taken  the 
same  name,  with  a  final  e  added,  but  this  one  who  is 
to  be  at  the  prater  is  the  real,  simon-pure  Sandow, 
the  man  who  uses  full-grown  men  as  weights  for  his 
bar-bells,  who  sustains  quite  a  horse-show  on  a 
platform  resting  on  his  chest,  and  whose  inter-rib 
muscles  were  explored  at  private  seances  in  New 
York  by  dainty,  gloved  hands  to  feel  the  "wash- 
board effect." 

The  Conreid  opera  company  will  give  Leon- 
cavallo's "  I  Pagliacci  "  its  first  presentation  in  San 
Francisco  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Baldwin, 
LeoncavaUo  is  about  as  famous  as  Mascagni,  and 
there  is  a  wild  story  that  they  wrote  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  together  and  then  matched  to  see  who 
should  father  it  before  the  world.  However  that 
may  be,  Leoncavallo  is  a  man  who  has  '*  arrived," 
and  his  opera  of  "  I  Pagliacci  "  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous success  in  Italy,  in  London,  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can cities  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
— Eames,  Melba,  Calve\  De  Res2k£,  and  the  rest — 
has  sung.  The  story  of  the  opera  is  a  play  within  a 
play,  the  singers  enacting  a  mimic  play  that  in  time 
turns  to  tragic  reality. 

The  International  VaudeviUe  Company,  now  play- 
ing at  Stockwell's  Theatre,  is  one  of  the  best  variety 
troupes  that  has  been  seen  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
long  time.  The  Delina  Sisters  are  three  Viennese  pei  - 
formers,  who  are  quite  clever,  and  who  give  droll 
imitations  of  English  music-hall  and  French  caff- 
chantant  artists.  Florence  Thropp  is  a  performer 
on  the  Lottie  Collins  order,  and  is  not  bad.  Duncan, 
the  ventriloquist,  is  one  of  the  best  in  his  class,  and 
the  musical  "  sketch  teams  "  are  very  good,  indeed. 
The  feature  of  the  bill  is  Unthan,  the  armless  man, 
who  takes  a  cigarette,  lights  a  match,  draws  a  cork 
from  a  bottle  of  wine,  plays  on  the  violin  and  the 
cornet,  and  does  some  remarkable  rifle-shooting,  all 
with  his  feet  and  toes.  There  are  some  weak  spots 
in  the  International's  bill,  but  asawhole  the  perform- 
ance is  entertaining. 


DCCLI.— Bill  of    Fare    for  Six  Persons,    Sunday, 

April  15,  1894. 

Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup. 

Fried  Toracods.     Cucumbers. 

Beefsteak.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

String.  Beans.    Cauliflower. 

Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce. 

Deviled  Eggs. 

Chocolate  Ice-Cream.    Fancy  Cakes. 

Coffee. 

Deviled  Eggs. — Boil  six  eggs  hard,  remove  the  shells 

and  cut  in  halves  lengthwise.    Take  out  the  yolks,  mix  them 

to  asmooth  paste  with  a  quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  mustard, 

salt,  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste,  add  half  a  teaspoonful 

of  Worcestershire  sauce.     Fill  the  whites  with  this  mixture, 

place  each  one  upon  a  finely  selected  lettuce-leaf,  and  pour 

a  little  mayonnaise  dressing  over  each. 


The  committee  having  in  charge  the  mining  ex- 
hibit at  the  Midwinter  Fair  has  issued  an  appeal  to 
persons  interested  in  the  mining  industry  to  provide 
it  with  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  exhibit  until 
July  1,  1894,  The  sum  needed  is  a  little  more  than 
twenty-two  hundred  dollars. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


St&rdman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teething 
period. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5' 


The  Throat. — "Brtmm's  BronckuU  Troclus"  act 
directly  on  the  organs  of  the  voice.  They  have  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  in  all  disorders  of  the  throat. 


An  international  exhibition  of  fruit-culture  is  to  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  present  year,  at 
which  fruits,  vegetables,  herbs,  and  the  various  ap- 
pliances used  in  their  production  will  be  exhibited. 
Information  may  be  had  by  addressing  Eugene 
Vimont,  Paris,  France. 


HABISHORN'S  -**** 


SHADE  ROLLERS 


w 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH  .Z/.&K*' "LABEL 

O  F  1    f"fil  "  AND  GET 

*^THE  GENUINE 


^HARTSHORN} 


For  Sale  or  Lease 

A  BEAUTIFUL  PLACE  OF 

38   ACRES 


MENLO     PARK. 

In  high  state  of  cultivation,  in 
lawns,  flowers,  etc. 
For  further  particulars,  apply 
225  BUSH  STREET. 


SOOOOOOOOOOf 
No  mineral  water will  pro  ^J 
8duce  the  beneficial  results  ^\ 
that  follow  taking  one  or  X 
more  of  *J 

Beecham's 

\J   with  a  glass  of  water  immediate-   \^ 
^J    1)'  upon  arising  in  the  morning.    1^% 

^\    Painless.    Effectual.   Covered  with  ^^ 

a  Tasteless,  Soluble  Coating.  \J 

§     "Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box."— Price  ^% 

only  25  cents.  Vr 

OC  all  drug-gists,  or  a  box  will  be  ^J 

mailed  on  receipt  of  25cts.  in  stamp-;  3L 

B.  F.Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  St..  X.  V  Q 

•OOOOOOOOO    • 


FOR    SALE 

-:-    BEAUTIFUL     -:- 

Suburban  Home 


Stanford  University. 


With  ten  acres  choice  orchard,  all  in  bear- 
ing. Oh  Santa  Cruz  Avenue,  about  one  mile 
from  Stanford  University,  and  same  distance 
from  31  en  1  o  Park  Station .  A  handsome 
modern  residence  ;  eight  rooms,  wide  ve- 
randa, and  hall,  all  conveniences.  Stable* 
carriage-house,  poultry- house,  etc.  Trees 
are  mainly  apricots,  peaches,  and  Bartlett 
pears,  with  smaller  assortment  of  cherrie*, 
plums,  nectarines,  ties,  apples.  English 
walnuts,  almonds,  late  pears  and  peaches, 
and  a  variety  of  table  grapes.  Tegetable 
garden,  with  asparagus  bed,  currants, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Many  fine 
evergreen  oaks  are  on  the  place,  with  a  great 
variety  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  climb- 
ing vines,  roses,  etc.  Furniture  will  be  sold 
if  desired,  with  carriages,  farming  imple- 
ments, etc. 

A  very  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a  charm- 
ing home,  all  complete,  which  has  taken 
years  to  create.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Apply  on  premises,  or 

CUTTING  PACKING  COMPANY, 
135  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR^ALE. 

A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres .  The  ranch  has  npon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nnts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
845,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


WIUL    NOT    BITE    OR    DRY    THE    TOXGUE    OR    THROAT. 


gURBRUG'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 

If  you  are  a   Pipe-Smoker,  ^^t^JTS  SFSm 

world  will  not  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on 
receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any  address.  Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE,  I  lb.,  $1.30  ; 
X  lb«)  4oc-     Postage  paid.     Send  for  pamphlet. 

M.  BLASKOWER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St 
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It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAY  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence ag  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  "Domestic"  before  buying  a 
gewlng  machine.  J.  W.  KVAN9,  Agent, 

29  Post  Street. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  33,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,376,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvosd President 

Thomas  Brows Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston         Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO &C0.S BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  SanBome  and  Sutter  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridga,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker..Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Aksdalh, 

Cashier ;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Ajsets...T. 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Bovd  &  Dickson,   San   Francisco   Agents,  501    Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  el  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28%-inch  Duch,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


LA  GRANDE^ LAUNDRY 

PKINCIPAt   OFFICE  -. 

No.   23    POWELL    STREET 

BRANCH  :  11  TAYLOR  STREET. 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  Two  Thanksgivings  in  one  year,"  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  the  chickens  along  Coxey's  line  of  march.— 
Buffalo  Express. 

Mrs.  S.—"  Well,  here  we  are  in  another  boarding- 
house.  We  are  regular  Arabs."  Mr.  S.— "  Yes  ; 
folding  Bed-ouins." — Life. 

Dedbrohe  (borrowing  five)—"  Words  can  never  re- 
pay this  kindness,  old  roan."  Cumso—"  No  ;  I  don't 
think  they  can." — Yale  Record. 

Bouttown—"  This  is  the  first  night  of  a  new  play, 
I  see."  Manager—  "Yes."  Bouttown— ■" 'I'll  go  in 
and  be  one  of  the  audience  for  a  dollar." — Life. 

He— "  And  what  would  you  do  if  I  kissed  you?" 
She  (with  dignity)—"  I'd  call  mamma."  (After  a 
pause.)    "  But  mamma's  out  this  evening."— Life. 

Employer—"  Boy,  take  this  letter,  and  wait  for  an 
answer."  Xew  boy  —  "Yes.  sir."  Employer  — 
"Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?"  New  boy — 
"The  answer,  sir." — Bazar. 

"  Have  these  youthful  bloom  preparations  been 
much  used  in  the  past?"  asked  the  customer  with 
the  purple  veil.  "  Yes,"  rejoined  the  salesman, 
lightly,  "  for  untold  ages." — Truth. 

Limitations  of  hypnotism  :  New  boarder — "  What's 
the  row  upstairs  ? "  Landlady—"  It's  that  professor 
of  hypnotism  trying  to  get  his  wife's  permission  to 
go  out  this  evening." — New  York  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Lakeside  (severely)— "So  you  are  going  to 
try  the  experiment  of  reforming  young  Scapegoat 
after  marriage.  Is  he  worth  reforming?"  Marie 
(deprecatingly)— "  Well,  he  is  worth  a  quarter  of  a 
million." — Vogue. 

Bertie  Van  Stay—' '  Isn't  that  an  alarm-clock  going 
off  in  the  hall?"  May  Wheat— "Yes."  Bertie 
Van  Stay— "Who  on  earth  in  your  family  rises  at 
midnight?"  May  Wheat — "  Papa  does,  if  I  haven't 
gone  to  bed  then." — Puck. 

A  lesson  from  industrial  war  :  Powers — "  England 
is  building  twenty  iron-clads,  and,  of  course,  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  will  feel  that  they  must 
follow  suit."  Bowers—"  It  would  pay  them  better  to 
form  a  combination  and  stop  production." — Puck. 

"  No,"  said  the  young  woman,  haughtily,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  request,  as  they  sat  on  the  porch  in  the 
twilight,  "  I  will  not  let  you  hold  my  hand.  I  don't 
believe  in  such  conduct  for  a  young  lady.  And.  be- 
sides," she  added,  after  a  pause,  "it  isn't  dark 
enough  yet." — Ex. 

"Well,  Charles,"  said  the  proud  father,  "  you  are 
to  be  graduated  in  June.  What  are  your  ideas  as  to 
selecting  your  profession  ?"  "  I  think  1 11  be  a  law- 
yer, father  ;  I  am  fond  of  ease."  "  Ease?  Do  you 
consider  the  lawyer's  profession  one  of  ease?"  "  It 
certainly  is  at  the  start ;  young  lawyers  never  have 
much  to  do." — Bazar. 

If  you  wish  to  retain  your  situation,  Mr.  Piper,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  your  per- 
sonal appearance.  You  look  as  though  you  had  not 
shaved  for  a  week."  "But  I  am  raising  a  beard, 
sir."  "  That's  no  excuse,  sir.'  You  must  do  that 
sort  of  thing  outside  of  business  hours." — Life. 

Sitting  in  a  graceful  morning-gown,  with  coffee- 
stain  effects  on  the  front,  the  poetess  mused.  "  My 
thoughts  are  burning ! "  she  suddenly  exclaimed. 
The  gaunt  man,  with  the  black  rings  under  his  eyes, 
evinced  interest.  "  Then  it  isn't  the  beefsteak,  after 
all  ?  "  he  ventured.    She  heard  him  not. — Truth. 

Jinks  —  "Mighty  mean  of  the  Masons  to  get 
back  at  Mrs.  Lease  the  way  they  did."  Winks — 
"  She  claimed  to  have  seen  an  initiation  by  peeping 
through  a  sliding  wicket  at  Lockport,  didn't  she?" 
Jinks — "Yes;  and  now  the  Lockport  Masons  say 
that  they  haven't  used  a  sliding  wicket  for  forty 
years." — Puck, 

Congressman — "  Yes,  sir  ;  we  want  the  design  to 
be  in  the  highest  style  of  art ;  but  it  must  be  moral, 
too — no  studies  from  the  nude,  remember.  Every 
figure  must  be  clothed."  Artist — "  H'm  !  Here  is 
the  card  of  a  gentleman  who  can  suit  you."  Con- 
gressman—" Eb  I  Isthisman  an  artist?"  Artist — 
"  No  ;  he's  a  tailor." — Puck. 

.\ortkern  traveler — "  Why  don't  you  put  up 
time-tables  in  the  station  ?"  Southern  station  agent 
— "What  fo'?"  Northern  traveler— "To  show 
what  time  the  trains  arrive."  Southern  station- 
agent  (scornfully)— ■"  Howse  we  goin'  to  make  out  a 
table  showin'  what  time  the  trains  get  hyah,  till  we 
see  what  time  they  does  get  hyah  ?" — Puck. 

Mormon  elder — "I  want  a  pair  of  boots  for  my 
wife."  Bootmaker — "Yes,  sir.  What  number 
please  ?  "  Mormon  elder  —  ' '  Seventeen."  Boot- 
maker—"  Seventeen  1  Great  Brigham  Young,  sir  I 
We  haven't  boots  of  that  size."  Mormon  elder 
(sternly)—"  I'm  not  speaking  of  the  number  of  the 
boot,  sir,  but  of  the  number  of  my  wife." — Vogue. 


A  Valuable  Addition 
To  the  culinary  list  is  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evapo- 
rated Cream,  an  abolulcly  pure,  unsweetened,  con- 
densed milk  so  carefully  prepared  that  it  keeps  in- 
definitely and  is  always  available  for  every  recipe 
calling  for  milk  or  cream. 
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The  Religious  Congress  held  in  this  city  this  week  has 
aroused  interest  even  among  those  not  usually  concerned 
with  questions  of  religion.  The  discussions  of  the  various 
religions  and  of  religious  questions  have  been  followed  ; 
but,  after  all,  there  are  two  questions  of  more  vital  interest 
that  have  not  been  touched  on  :  Is  faith  declining  ?  Will 
the  divisions  into  religious  sects  be  swept  aside  ?  Church- 
goers have  derived  comfort  from  Mr.  H.  K.  Carroll's  article 
in  the  March  Forum,  in  which  he  argues  that  there  is  at  the 
present  day  not  less  faith  in  the  church  than  there  was,  but 
more — not  a  feebler,  but  a  stronger  spiritual  life.  An  im- 
pression has  prevailed  that  agnosticism  had  made  such  in- 
roads upon  faith  that  the  churches  were  hanging  together  by 
shreds,  and  that  their  congregations  were  dissolving,  the 
brightest  members  being  the  first  to  secede.  Mr.  Carroll, 
who  ought  to  know,  as  he  was  the  special  agent  of  the 
census  for  church  statistics,  says  that  this  is  a  delusion. 

In  proof  of  his  assertion,  Mr.  Carroll  does  not  furnish 
what  a  mathematician  would  call  proofs,  but  makes  a  num- 
ber of  other  assertions.  He  says  that  "the  time  has  never 
been  since  the  advent  when  the  divine  mission  and  nature  of 


Jesus  Christ  were  so  fully  recognized  as  now,  or  when  the 
belief  in  him  as  Son  of  God  and  equal  with  God  was  stronger 
or  clearer"  ;  that  "the  Bible  was  never  so  widely  and  sys- 
tematically studied  and  so  thoroughly  taught  as  now"  ;  that 
the  pulpit  preaching  of  the  day  is  spiritual,  not  rationalistic  ; 
that  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  was  "  never  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  church  than  it  is,  and  that  there  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  means  and  men  devoted  to  it."  All  these  are 
assertions,  of  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Carroll  may  be  himself 
convinced  ;  but  he  can  not  expect  to  convince  others  of  their 
truth  without  some  testimony  that  would  carry  conviction  to 
a  rational  mind.  And  that  testimony  is  wholly  wanting, 
while  there  are  indications  all  round  us  that  the  converse  of 
Mr.  Carroll's  propositions  is  probably  true. 

For  example,  the  Godship  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine  on  which 
modern  religious  writers  and  speakers  touch  lightly.  Minis- 
ters acknowledge  it,  but  they  do  not  dwell  on  it  in  their  ser- 
mons. It  is  felt  in  religious  circles  that  the  whole  subject  of 
the  Trinity  had  better  not  be  too  prominently  brought  to  the 
front,  because  it  involves  a  mystery  which  the  clergy  can  not 
explain,  and  the  discussion  of  which  raises  doubts  and  per- 
plexities in  the  lay  mind.  It  is  not  believed  that  outside  of 
Sunday-schools  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  as  general  as  it 
used  to  be  when  it  was  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  the  young. 
It  is  not  taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  times  past,  the 
Bible  was  often  the  only  book  found  in  the  poor  man's  cot- 
tage ;  now  its  place  is  taken  by  novels  and  secular  works, 
and  there  are  many  houses  of  both  rich  and  poor  which  con- 
tain no  copy  of  the  Bible.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  that  preachers  in- 
cline to  spiritual  in  preference  to  rationalistic  sermons.  On 
the  contrary,  the  leading  ministers  of  the  day  are  fond  of 
dwelling  on  the  rationalist  aspects  of  religion,  having  found 
by  experience  that  their  congregations  will  not  listen  to  dis- 
courses on  faith.  Whether  foreign  missions  prove  anything 
for  the  cause  of  religion,  may  be  a  question.  The  heads 
of  the  churches  have  long  been  convinced  that  as  an  enter- 
prise the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  a  delusion  ;  but  rich 
church-goers  continue  to  contribute  money,  and  foreign  mis- 
sions offer  snug  berths  for  clergymen  who  are  not  inclined  to 
active  work  ;  so  the  missions  are  kept  up ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  their  existence  demonstrates  an  intensity  of  re- 
ligious fervor. 

In  one  statement  in  Mr.  Carroll's  paper  the  intelligent 
reader  can  concur.  He  thinks  the  churches  would  gain 
strength  if  they  dropped  their  negative  platforms  and  nar- 
rowed their  creed  to  affirmative  doctrines.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  denominations  are  being  drawn  closer  together, 
and  that  it  would  not  need  much  effort  to  unite  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  and  Congregation- 
alists  in  one  fold.  If  the  creed  were  narrowed  down  to  a 
few  affirmative  doctrines,  embracing  the  essential  ground- 
work of  Christianity,  and  ignored  the  points  on  which  the 
various  sects  differ,  leaving  each  sect  free  to  conduct  its  wor- 
ship and  to  organize  its  church  in  its  own  way,  it  would 
seem  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  sixty-odd  great  sects  now 
flourishing  in  the  United  States  would  go  out  of  existence  to 
fuse  in  one  strong  church.  This  is  the  idea  which  led  to  the 
Congress  of  Religions  at  Chicago  and  to  the  cognate  body 
which  has  been  in  session  in  this  city. 

The  Chicago  Congress  demonstrated  that  the  differences 
between  the  various  forms  of  religion  were  small.  But  here 
it  stopped.  By  attempting  to  embrace  too  much  it  defeated 
dreams  of  union.  It  was  an  enterprise  undertaken  under 
Protestant  auspices,  and  when  the  Protestants  invited  the 
Catholics  of  the  world  (who  are  to  the  Protestants  as  two  to 
one),  and  extended  the  invitation  to  the  Moslems  and 
Brahmins  (who  are  to  the  Christians  as  three  to  one),  to 
join  in  founding  a  universal  churcb,  there  was  something 
ludicrous  in  the  proposition.  A  consolidation  of  the 
churches  is  a  possibility  in  the  distant  future  ;  but  before  we 
can  hope  to  see  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Moslem  meet  in 
the  same  edifice  for  worship,  we  must  have  at  least  one  ex- 
ample, in  our  times,  of  a  community  changing  its  faith  for 
conscience  sake — and  their  is  no  such  example.  And, 
further,  before  we  start  proselytizing  among  Catholics  and 
Moslems,  we  had   better  begin  by  fusing  into  one  mass  the 


sixty  sects  which  are  more  or  less  Protestant  and  more  or 
less  harmonious  on  religious  essentials. 

The  two  great  non-Protestant  Churches  have  a  marked 
advantage  over  their  Protestant  rivals,  in  that  each  constitutes 
a  united  and  homogeneous  body.  When  a  schism  has  arisen 
in  the  Papal  Church,  the  schismatics  have  been  erected  by 
the  Pope  into  a  brotherhood.  Hostility  has  at  times  pre- 
vailed between  the  brotherhoods ;  it  has  sometimes  been 
war  to  the  knife  between  Jesuit  and  Franciscan,  between 
Capuchin  and  Dominican.  But  all  have  at  all  times  been 
subservient  to  the  same  central  authority,  have  professed  the 
same  uniform  faith,  and  performed  the  same  uniform  rites. 
No  brotherhood  ever  became  a  sect.  So  with  the  followers 
of  Mohammed.  Their  two  schools,  the  Sunnites  .and  the 
Shiites,  are  far  apart  on  many  questions  ;  but  they  are  all 
willing  to  pray  in  the  same  mosque,  and  all  would  treat  with 
Homeric  laughter  a  proposition  that  they  should  be  baptized. 


At  last,  and  by  a  vote  so  overwhelming  as  to  be  practically 
unanimous,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  recognized  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  reasonableness  of  the  so-called  Reed 
rules  of  the  Fifty-First  Congress,  which  provided  for  the 
determination  of  the  question  of  the  presence  of  a  quorum 
in  the  House.  The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  rule 
was  212  ayes  to  47  noes,  all  the  negative  votes  being  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  House.  To  make  this  matter 
clear  to  those  who  have  not  followed  it  closely,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  the  constitutional  provision  regarding  a 
quorum  in  each  branch  of  Congress.  Section  5  of  Article 
I.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  a 
majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business,  but  that  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as 
each  House  may  provide.  This  language  is  so  plain  and 
simple  as  to  be  incapable  of  misconstruction  ;  but  the 
trouble  arose  when  the  question  came  up  as  to  how  the 
House  should  determine  whether  a  majority  of  its  members 
were  present  or  not.  From  that  was  evolved  the  custom — 
for  it  was  never  a  rule — that  a  member  who  did  not  answer 
to  his  name  when  the  roll  was  called  should  be  deemed  ab- 
sent, even  though  he  were  actually,  visibly,  palpably,  and  tangi- 
bly present  in  his  allotted  and  accustomed  seat  in  the  House. 
This  custom,  it  should  be  observed,  was  confined  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  never  found  its  way  into  the  Senate. 
Obviously  such  a  custom  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  minority 
to  block  legislative  business.  There  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  actual  absentees,  and  when  to  these  have  been 
added  those  who  have  sat  mute  when  the  roll  was  called,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  there  have  been  continual  failures  of 
quorums  and  a  cessation  of  business.  When  the  Fifty-First 
Congress  convened,  and  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  was 
chosen  Speaker,  he  determined,  after  consultation  with  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  to  break  up  this  vicious  custom,  if  it 
could  be  done.  Before  the  House  adopted  rules  for  its  gov- 
ernment, as  each  House  must  do  at  the  beginning  of  a  new- 
term,  he  announced  that  he  would  count  the  House  when  a 
point  of  "  no  quorum "  was  made,  to  ascertain  whether 
a  majority  of  members  were  present  or  not.  Then  the 
storm  burst.  Reed  was  called  czar  and  tyrant ;  Constantine 
Buckley  Kilgore,  of  Texas,  kicked  a  door  open  and  pros- 
trated a  doorkeeper  in  his  efforts  to  escape  being  counted, 
and  the  Democratic  press  all  over  the  country  howled  and 
shrieked  and  frothed  at  the  mouth  over  the  unconstitutional 
conduct,  as  they  called  it,  of  Speaker  Reed.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  House  adopted  rules  which  embodied  Reed's  plans, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
those  rules  were  within1  the  power  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  enact. 

The  succeeding  Congress,  being  strongly  Democratic, 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Reed  rules,  even  though  it 
was  plain  to  every  one  that  they  tended  to  the  progress  of 
legislative  action  and  reduced  the  chances  of  obstruction  to 
a  minimum.  Then  came  the  present,  or  Fifty-Third,  Con- 
gress, which  was  equally  opposed  to  a  rule  for  de,f- 
the  presence  of  a  quorum,  except   by  the  old    i 
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method  of  responses  to  a  roll-call,  and  not  until  Tuesday 
last  did  the  Democratic  majority  in  that  body  come  to  its 
senses  and  decide,  as  Springer  well  put  it,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  tired,  and  the  House  was  tired,  of 
interminable  delay  and  filibustering,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
change  the  order  of  things,  so  that  the  House  could  perform 
its  sworn  duty — that  of  making  laws  for  the  nation. 

Thomas  B.  Reed  and  the  Republican  party  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  victory  they  have  won,  in  compelling  the 
Democrats  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
the  principles  which  underlay  the  rules  of  the  Fifty-First 
Congress  ;  but,  over  and  above  this,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  extinction  of  a 
vicious  and  silly  custom,  which  refused  to  permit  a  duly 
elected  and  sworn  officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
use  his  eyes  to  determine  whether,  out  of  a  body  of  men 
with  all  of  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  a  certain 
number  was  present  or  not.  The  custom  was  puerile  and 
foolish  to  a  degree,  and  it  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  it  has 
been  done  away  with.  Both  the  great  parties  are  now  com- 
mitted absolutely  to  a  quorum-counting  rule,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability no  other  rule  will  ever  be  adopted  by  the  House,  no 
matter  which  party  may  be  in  control.  To  such  a  plan  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection  on  the  part  of  any  sensible 
person.  The  rule  is  a  shield,  not  a  sword,  and  as  soon  as  it 
gets  to  working  easily,  the  House  will  accept  it,  even  with 
gladness.  It  might  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  is  the  most  creditable  piece  of  legislation  of  the 
present  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  cer- 
tainly insures  the  possibility  of  legislation  for  the  rest'of  the 


A  transaction  which  has  just  taken  place  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  illustrates  the  character  of  the  teachings  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  shows  how  far  the  Catholic  priesthood 
understand  the  institutions  under  which  they  live.  In  Saint 
Louis,  one  Father  Phelan,  who  is  himself  a  priest  in  the 
diocese,  edits  and  owns  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  called  the  Western  Watch- 
man. The  paper  is  able,  and  has  acquired  a  large  circula- 
tion. It  takes  the  modern  view  of  ecclesiastical  questions, 
approves  of  the  public  schools,  and  sided  with  Archbishop 
Ireland  in  his  late  controversy.  For  this  the  Archbishop, 
whose  name  is  Kain,  sent  for  Father  Phelan  to  discipline 
him.  The  prelate  took  special  exception  to  articles  in  the 
paper  stating  that  Catholic  bishops  were  subject  to  the  secu- 
lar laws  like  other  people,  whereas  the  canon  law,  according 
to  Mgr.  Satolli,  declares  that  bishops  are  not  amenable  to 
secular  courts,  either  in  ecclesiastical  or  in  civil  or  criminal 
cases.  Having  got  Father  Phelan  into  his  presence,  the 
archbishop  declared  that  such  articles  must  stop,  and  he 
tendered  the  priest  two  papers — one  an  apology,  the  other 
a  retraction — which  he  required  him  to  sign. 

The  editor  replied  in  the  following  number  of  his  paper 
in  the  following  words  : 

"  I  own  this  paper.  Now  let  me  say  to  Archbishop  Kain  :  No  man 
owns  me.  He  comes  from  an  ex-slave  State,  and  he  knows  what  that 
means.  No  man  owns  me.  I  will  go  further  and  say,  no  man  owns 
my  pen.  I  have  consecrated  it  to  the  service  of  religion,  and  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  my  writings  to  the  general  laws  of  the  church.  If  I  write 
anything  against  faith  or  morals,  or  fail  in  proper  respect  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  I  am  Uable  to  arraignment  and  trial  as  any  other 
writer ;  but  I  shall  allow  no  man  bora  to  dictate  how  I  shall  write  or 
what  I  shall  write.  .  .  .  Neither  Archbishop  Kain  nor  all  the  bishops 
that  assembled  in  Baltimore  have  any  authority  to  control  the  columns 
of  the  Watchman.  ...  As  long  as  I  am  editor,  I  shall  control  this 
paper,  and  while  expressing  honest  opinions  in  a  respectful  way,  I  shall 
never  apologize  for  them  at  the  point  of  a  threat  or  the  thrust  of  a 
censure.  If  the  future  is  to  be  stormy  for  me,  may  it  be  bright  for  my 
fellow-priests,  who  will  benefit  by  my  suffering." 

The  consequence  of  this  defiance  was  an  order  from  the 
archbishop  to  every  priest  in  his  diocese,  including  Father 
Phelan  himself,  to  denounce  the  Western  Watchman  from 
his  pulpit  next  Sunday,  as  a  paper  unfit  to  circulate  among 
Catholics  and  a  menace  to  their  religious  faith.  The  com- 
mand was  obeyed.  The  result,  of  course,  was  so  general  a 
withdrawal  of  patronage  from  the  Watchman  that  its  existence 
was  threatened.  It  was  thus  no  surprise  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  ways  of  the  church  to  read  a  dispatch,  dated  a 
week  afterward,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  13th.— Father  Phelan  has  signed  the  public 
apology  and  retraction  demanded  of  him  by  Archbishop  Kain,  because 
of  his  editorial  utterances  in  the  Western  Watchman." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  an  honest  priest  had  been 
coerced  by  clerical  authority  to  surrender  his  intellectual 
liberty  and  to  violate  his  conscience.  It  was  not  even  the 
first  time  that  the  outrage  had  been  committed  in  this 
country.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  pub- 
lished at  Cincinnati,  contained  an  article  which  offended  the 
church  authorities  in  the  diocese  of  Ohio.  Archbishop 
Elder  gave  the  publisher,  who  was  a  printer,  the  option  of 
apologizing  for  the  article  and  recanting  its  statements,  or 
of  having  his  paper  denounced  from  every  pulpit  in  the 
diocese.  The  printer  was  a  poor  man  ;  all  his  property  was 
ed  in  the  paper ;  he  could  not  afford  to  run  risks.     He 


published  the  apology  as  drawn  by  the  archbishop,  and 
promised  that  nothing  should  thereafter  appear  in  criticism 
of  the  church  authorities. 

Such  occurrences  make  people  wonder  whether  we  are 
living  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  or  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Neither  Philip  the  Second  nor  his 
servant,  Alva,  ever  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  church 
over  the  rights  of  the  citizen  more  impudently  than  these 
two  archbishops.  In  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  it  was 
allowable,  both  in  Rome  and  Naples,  to  criticise  its  acts  ;  in 
the  latter  kingdom,  the  institution  was  so  hotly  denounced 
that  the  attempt  to  establish  it  failed.  Yet  the  Neapolitans 
were  pretty  good  Catholics.  It  is  only  in  this  country  that 
a  man  renounces  the  right  of  free  speech  when  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  priests  must  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  reduced  their  flocks  to  a 
humiliating  subjection  which  Protestants  would  rather  die 
than  submit  to. 

A  dispassionate  observer  must  wonder  what  the  priests 
expect  to  gain  by  their  newly  adopted  aggressive  policy,  and 
where  they  will  really  land.  There  is  no  living  institution 
which  is  in  such  marked  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  an  embodiment  of 
faiths  which  are  obsolete,  rites  which  are  out  of  date,  forms 
which  are  ridiculous.  The  intelligent  people  who  cling  to  it 
do  so  because  there  is  something  venerable  in  the  old  church, 
and  because  its  chants  and  its  litanies  touch  the  heart  and 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  They  cherish  a  weak  fondness 
for  it,  just  as  they  encourage  their  children  to  read  fairy  tales 
in  order  to  feed  the  fancy.  But  the  fondness  can  only  be 
tolerated  when  its  object  is  inoffensive,  when  it  appeals  to 
tenderness  on  the  ground  of  its  helplessness,  and  when  it 
touches  our  sensibilities  by  a  reminder  of  its  hoary  antiquity, 
its  ancient  associations,  its  poetic  reminiscences.  The 
moment  Catholicity  becomes  a  church  militant,  and  under- 
takes to  interfere  with  the  peaceful  evolution  of  free  institu- 
tions, its  claims  to  sympathy  vanish  and  its  possibilities  for 
mischief  start  into  view.  The  religious  pulse  of  the  present 
day  beats  too  slowly  for  a  revival  of  sectarian  controversy. 
But,  by  making  itself  obtrusive  and  offensive,  a  church  may 
become  so  odious  that  it  may  perish  under  the  burden  of 
public  contempt.  These  are  not  times  to  play  tricks  with 
the  religious  instinct.  It  takes  the  acuteness  of  the  Protestant 
churches  to  prevent  the  march  of  scientific  discovery  luring 
their  congregations  into  the  mazes  of  agnosticism.  If  the 
Catholic  priests  think  that  they  can  stem  the  progress  of  free 
inquiry  by  reviving  the  restraints  on  personal  freedom  which 
priests  imposed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  will  do  no  harm  for 
them  to  try. 

i  ~ 

It  seems  not  improbable,  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
Midwinter  Fair  will  be  a  failure,  so  far  as  its  principal  object 
is  concerned.  In  its  secondary  purposes,  it  is  true,  there  has 
been  a  certain  measure  of  success.  As  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment or  instruction,  it  offers  attractions  at  which  nobody  can 
reasonably  complain  ;  the  buildings  and  grounds,  while  not 
the  grandest  or  most  artistic  the  world  has  known,  are  the 
finest  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  construction  and  preparation, 
are  a  monument  of  energy  and  enterprise  ;  financially,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  there  will  be  no  deficit,  and  that  is  all 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  It  is  no  small 
achievement  to  have  proved  to  the  world  that,  in  a  time  of 
great  commercial  depression,  California  could  carry  an  enter- 
prise of  such  magnitude  to  successful  completion. 

In  all  of  these  particulars  success  may  fairly  be  claimed  ; 
but  if  the  enterprise  had  no  broader  aim  than  this,  it  was 
conceived  in  gigantic  folly.  It  was  hoped,  when  the  exposi- 
tion was  first  broached,  that  it  would  result  in  closer  social 
and  commercial  relations  with  our  neighbors  and  with  those 
from  foreign  countries  who  came  to  exhibit  their  wares  and 
solicit  our  patronage.  It  was  hoped  that,  when  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  closed  its  gates  and  passed  into  history,  a  host 
of  newly  made  friends  of  California  would  go  forth  to  spread 
its  fame  and  laud  its  virtues  in  all  lands.  But,  as  yet,  our 
neighbors  have  not  visited  us  in  the  numbers  expected,  and  the 
exhibitors  do  not  look  upon  us  with  the  eye  of  friendship. 
They  feel  that  they  have  not  been  treated  with  fairness  and 
candor  ;  that  they  had  been  led  to  expect  much  more  than 
has  developed  ;  that  they  have  been  the  victims  of  unjust 
extortion.  Though  there  was  undoubtedly  no  intention  to 
deceive,  there  is  much  justice  in  these  complaints  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. They  were  led  to  believe  that  they  could  sell  out 
their  exhibits  here  long  before  the  fair  closed,  and  would  re- 
ceive orders  for  many  more  goods  to  be  ordered  from  home. 
They  were  easily  persuaded,  for  was  not  California  the  land 
of  gold — the  home  of  that  hearty  and  open-handed  hospitality 
of  which  they  had  heard  Californians  speak  so  much  ?  They 
were  easily  persuaded  to  pay  for  space  to  exhibit  their 
wares  ;  to  agree  to  pay  rent  for  this  same  space,  and  a 
liberal  commission  on  what  they  sold.  The  opportunity  was 
not  to  be  lost,  no  matter  what  they  had  to  pay  for  it.     The 


report  of  the  executive  committee  shows  that  one-third  of 
all  the  money  received  has  come  from  these  exhibitors  and 
the  purchasers  of  concessions.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  exhibitors  from  Ger- 
many, and  from  Austria,  and  from  Russia,  and  France,  and 
other  countries,  who  have  come  here  to  make  our  exposition 
attractive.  And,  while  they  have  contributed  thus  lavishly 
to  the  funds  of  the  exposition,  their  expectations  as  to  profits 
have  been  disappointed.  The  attendance  has  not  been  what 
was  expected^  and  those  who  have  visited  the  fair  have  been 
mostly  drawn  from  San  Francisco  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  These  have  gone  for  amusement  rather  than  to 
purchase.  The  exhibitors  have  steadily  lost  money,  and, 
unless  there  is  a  change  before  the  closing  of  the  fair,  their 
reports  about  California  when  they  return  home  will  be  any- 
thing but  rose-colored. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  discussion  about  ways  and 
means  for  increasing  the  attendance  assumes  a  new  import- 
ance. It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  question  has  been 
clouded  by  personal  animosities  and  jealousies.  Conceded 
that  the  management  of  the  fair  is  unpopular  in  this  com- 
munity, the  question  is  too  broad  and  too  important  for  per- 
sonal considerations  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  The  good  of 
the  community  should  be  the  sole  consideration.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Five  has  recommended  that  the  admission  fee  be 
reduced  one-half  on  Sundays  and  for  evenings.  This  would 
be  an  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  will  make  it  possible  for 
those  to  visit  the  fair  who  can  not  afford  the  fifty-cent  fee. 
And,  in  the  evenings,  there  is  the  additional  reason  for 
a  reduction  that  many  of  the  exhibits  are  covered  over, 
the  exhibitors  rightly  feeling  that  they  can  not  afford  to 
pay  for  attendants.  But  this  reform  will  not  reach  the  real 
trouble,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  a  uniform  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  should  not  be  established.  It  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  this  would  not  result  in  doubling  the  attendance, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  result  in  some  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
management.  But  it  would  increase  the  attendance  and 
would  decrease  the  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  ex- 
hibitors. Even  should  their  sales  not  be  much  increased, 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  their  goods  more 
widely  known,  and  could  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
business.  The  settlement  of  these  questions  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  ;  they  should  consider  them  in  the 
broadest  spirit,  freed  from  all  personal  considerations  and 
with  due  regard  to  all  the  interests  involved. 


Those  who  "  pooh-pooh "  the  pending  agitation  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  in  New  York  are  making  a 
grave  mistake.  Not  only  has  the  movement  been  taken  up 
by  the  leaders  of  social  life,  who  have  never  before  taken 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  being  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  are  familiar  with  practical  politics 
and  with  the  agencies  by  which  public  opinion  is  shaped. 
The  heads  of  the  Women  Suffrage  party  in  New  York  city 
are  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  Miss 
Callender,  Miss  de  Forest,  Mrs.  Henry  de  Coppet,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Putnam  Jacobi,  Mrs.  Runkle,  and  others  equally  well 
known.  They  meet  at  each  others'  houses,  and  the  central 
place  of  meeting  is  Sherry's  fashionable  restaurant,  where  a 
petition  for  female  suffrage  lies  on  an  ormolu  table,  with  pen 
and  ink  beside  it.  This  petition  reads  as  follows  : 
Petition  for  Equal  Suffrage  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  Meet  in 
Albany,  May,  1894. 
Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States  (twenty- 
one  years  of  age),  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New 
York,  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  body  to  strike  the  word  "  male  " 
from  Article  II.,  Section  I,  of  the  constitution,  and  thus  secure  to  the 
women  of  the  State  the  right  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

Copies  of  this  petition  have  been  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  election  districts  of  the  State, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  women  favorable  to  the  cause. 
When  the  district  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  the  signed 
petitions  are  to  be  sent  to  the  chairman  (or  chairwoman)  of 
the  county  committee,  and  by  him  or  her  transmitted  to  Jean 
Brooks  Greenleaf,  chairman  of  the  State  committee,  at 
Rochester,  who  will  see  that  they  are  laid  before  the  conven- 
tion. It  is  expected  by  politicians  that  the  petitions  will  be 
signed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  women  and  by  many  men 
in  each  election  district,  so  that  they  will  constitute  an  in- 
struction to  the  convention,  if  that  body  is  minded  to  receive 
instructions. 

Debates  are  being  held  in  the  cities  on  the  question,  and 
the  ladies  invite  those  who  are  opposed  to  female  suffrage  to 
come  forward  to  express  their  views,  it  being  secretly  ex- 
pected that  the  silunans  will  be  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of 
female  oratory.  Thus  far,  the  only  prominent  members  of 
the  community  who  have  avowed  hostility  to  the  proposed 
reform  are  members  of  the  clergy.  Bishop  Potter  and  Dr. 
Rainsford  appeared  on  a  platform  to  admonish  the  ladies  in 
the  old  stereotyped  phrases  that  the  proper  sphere  of 
women  was  the  home.  This  has  merely  led  to  charges  of 
silurianism  against  the  church.     When,  the  ladies  ask,  did 
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the  church  ever  take  the  side  of  any  movement  for  the  ad; 
vancement  of  progress  ? 

From  present  appearances  it  seems  more  likely  than  not 
that  the  convention  will  repqft  a  constitutional  provision  in 
accordance  with  the  ladies'  wish.  Whether  it  will  be  ratified 
by  the  people  is  quite  another  question.  Whenever,  in  any 
State,  a  plebiscite  has  been  taken  on  woman  suffrage,  a 
majority  of  votes  has  been  cast  against— except  in  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  There  is  in  New  York  a  reserved  power  of 
conservatism  which  it  will  be  hard  to  shake.  It  took  almost 
a  miracle  to  rouse  the  rural  voters  of  New  York  to  the  neces- 
sity of  opposing  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  when  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling  was  aroused,  it  survived  the  death  of  the 
institution  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  will  need  some 
oratory  to  convince  the  farmers  of  Northern  New  York  that 
women  have  ceased  to  be  chattels,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  men. 

If  the  suffrage  could  be  granted  to  women  of  American 
birth  only,  it  would  be  freely  conceded.  But  it  would  have 
to  be  given  to  foreign-born  women  as  well,  on  due  proof  of 
their  naturalization.  Here  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 
Ignorant  as  are  the  imported  Irishmen,  Hungarians,  Italians, 
and  Russians,  their  women  are  still  more  ignorant.  Except 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  teach  European  girls  to  read  or  write, 
much  less  to  think.  Thus  it  is  argued  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  would  not 
only  double  the  vote,  but  would  double  the  ignorant  vote. 
Something  would  be  gained  for  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment by  extending  the  franchise  to  American  women,  who 
would  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  grog-shop  or  the 
political  club  ;  but  how  much  this  gain  would  be  offset  by 
the  loss  involved  in  the  increased  power  of  the  ignorant 
class,  in  which  the  women  might  vote  with  their  husbands 
and  brothers,  is  a  point  not  easily  determined.  On  this  ac- 
count, some  broad-minded  and  liberal  women  are  opposed 
to  the  present  movement. 

It  is  plain  that  in  New  York  city,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
try  the  experiment,  the  women  of  the  working  and  servant- 
girl  class  outnumber  the  ladies  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  former  would  display  much  more  intelligence  than 
their  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers.  If,  for  the  sake  of 
granting  political  equality  to  women  of  knowledge,  educa- 
tion, and  high  moral  tone,  the  suffrage  had  to  be  conceded  to 
a  much  more  numerous  class,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
servant-girl  class,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  advantage 
of  the  change  is  to  come  from.  It  is  urged  that  in  Colorado 
the  servant-girl  class  did  not  vote  at  the  last  election,  and 
that  the  only  skirt-wearers  who  appeared  at  the  polls  were 
persons  of  education.  But  that  was  a  mere  beginning. 
When  people  get  rights,  they  exercise  them. 

The  amiable  enthusiasts  who  crowd  Sherry's  parlor  ob- 
serve the  domination  of  the  Irish  kern  in  New  York  city, 
and  they  say  that  the  outrage  might  be  prevented  if  the 
kern's  vote  were  offset  by  that  of  a  refined  and  virtuous 
lady.  They  forget  that  if  the  refined  and  virtuous  lady 
voted,  the  kern's  wife  and  sister  would  also  vote,  and  it  is 
safe  betting  that  they  would  vote  with  their  husband  and 
brother.  Tammany  is  too  shrewd  not  to  adapt  itself  to 
every  new  phase  of  legislation.  If  women  get  votes,  there 
will  be  female  Tammany  clubs,  at  which  the  ladies  of 
Archbishop  Corrigan's  congregation  will  be  mustered  to 
vote  as  solidly  as  the  men.  Indeed,  as  the  women  all 
attend  church,  while  the  men  do  not,  it  will  be  easier  to  en- 
roll them  for  voting  purposes  through  the  priests  than  it  is 
to  register  their  male  relatives.  All  this  must  not  be  read 
as  meaning  that  the  Argonaut  is  opposed  to  female  suffrage. 
We  merely  desire  to  show  that  it  would  not  bring  about  the 
millennium. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  is  nothing 
if  not  fatuous  and,  unconsciously,  humorous.  Having 
succeeded  in  humbugging  and  deceiving  the  people 
in  1892,  and  now  seeing  the  storm  of  indignation  brew- 
ing which  its  trickery  and  false  pretenses  have  con- 
jured up,  it  undertakes  to  rehabilitate  itself  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  by  offering  up  David  Bennett  Hill  as  a 
sort  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
chief  criminal  and  offender,  Grover  Cleveland.  To  this  end 
the  Cleveland  Democrats  in  various  cities  and  towns — that 
is  to  say,  the  Federal  brigade,  the  pap-suckers,  and  the 
lambs  who  still  live  in  hopes  of  being  led  into  green  pas- 
tures and  by  still  waters — have  held  meetings  and  passed 
resolutions,  more  or  less  indignant  and  grammatical,  in 
which  David  B.  Hill  has  been  read  out  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  renewed  vows  of  fealty  and  allegiance  expressed 
to  Grover  Cleveland.  Unfortunately  for  the  Democrats, 
this  show  of  indignation  comes  entirely  too  late.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Hill,  he  is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  the  great  State  of  New  York,  elected  by  the  Democ- 
racy of  that  State,  and  holding  its  political  fortunes  and 
future  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.     In  his  opposition   to  the 


income-tax  feature  of  the  Wilson  bill,  he  unquestionably 
voices  the  sentiment  of  Wall  Street  and  Tammany,  and 
those  two  are  the  main-stay  and  strength  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Empire  State.  Every  wind  that  blows  to-day 
bears  to  every  quarter  of  the  Union  the  positive  and  definite 
information  that  this  country  will  not  accept  free  trade, 
whether  it  be  presented  in  the  bald  and  unmistakable  terms 
of  the  Chicago  platform,  or  whether  it  be  concealed  behind 
the  mask  of  that  epicene  and  sexless  measure,  the  Wilson 
bill.  Hill,  who  has  more  brains  and  political  sense  in  his 
little  finger  than  Cleveland  has  in  his  whole  head,  has  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and,  as  the  royal  proverb-maker  put 
it,  being  a  prudent  man,  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  him- 
self, but  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  punished. 

The  amusing  feature  of  the  situation  at  present  is  that  the 
Cleveland  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  imagines  it  can 
blind  the  American  people  to  the  real  condition  of  things  by 
kicking  up  a  cloud  of  dust  and  declaring  that  for  the  dis- 
turbance Hill,  and  Hill  alone,  is  responsible.  The  dodge  of 
the  wicked  partner  is  so  old  that  one  could  hardly  suppose 
that  it  would  be  tried  again  ;  but  the  Democrats  have  taken 
it  up  as  though  it  were  an  original  discovery,  and  are  work- 
ing it  as  zealously  as  though  they  really  expected  to  make  it 
win.  All  that  need  be  said  on  this  proposition  may  be  put 
into  a  very  few  words.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can  let 
Cleveland  and  Hill  fight  out  their  battle  for  themselves — and  if 
the  result  be  the  same  as  the  historic  Kilkenny  cat  contest,  no 
one  will  gTieve  much  ;  but  they,  the  people,  have  more  serious 
matters  to  attend  to.  They  are  now  called  upon  to  do  some 
thinking  for  themselves,  and  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
they  are  doing  it.  McKinley's  majority  of  80,000  in  Ohio  ; 
Galusha  A.  Grow's  majority  of  180,000  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
Rhode  Island  going  Republican  by  nearly  6,000  ;  every  town 
in  Ohio  but  one  electing  Republican  municipal  officials  ;  and, 
later,  the  chief  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  follow- 
ing suit,  show  that  the  revolt  against  the  Democratic  party 
is  not  hysterical  or  spasmodic,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
universal  demand  that  the  United  States  be  put  once  more 
on  a  protective  platform,  and  that  the  policy  of  free  trade, 
with  its  delusive  promises  of  cheapness,  be  relegated  to  the 
obscurity  from  which  it  was  so  unwisely  resurrected.  When 
the  people  of  the  United  States — the  voters — had  installed 
the  Democratic  party  in  power,  it  took  them  but  a  short  time 
to  discover  that  they  had  insured  cheapness  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  but  it  was  cheapness  of  wages,  not  cheapness  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  which  the  Democratic 
party  had  promised  them. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1892,  the  Argonaut,  not 
once  but  many  times,  declared  that  if  Cleveland  were  elected, 
one  of  two  things  must  happen — either  wages  in  all  indus- 
trial enterprises  must  be  cut  down  or  manufactories  of  every 
kind  must  stop.  This  was  said,  naturally,  in  the  belief  that 
the  Democratic  party  would  carry  out  the  free-trade  plank  of 
the  Chicago  platform.  But  see  how  easy  it  is  to  be  mis- 
taken. That  plank  was  not  made  into  a  tariff  law,  and  yet, 
for  fear  that  it  might  be,  nearly  every  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  United  States  suffered  severely,  and  there  came  a  long 
and  doleful  catalogue  of  suspensions,  of  reductions  of  wages, 
of  strikes,  of  lock-outs,  and  of  irreconcilable  differences  be- 
tween wage-payers  and  wage-earners ;  and,  to-day,  as  the 
natural  and  inevitable  sequence  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
even  though  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  has  given  it 
no  more  than  the  feeblest  sort  of  recognition,  we  see  fifty 
thousand  "industrials"  marching  on  Washington,  in  the 
blind  and  deluded  hope  of  accomplishing  the  impossible. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  had  the  present  Congress  adopted 
free  trade,  in  pursuance  of  the  Chicago  platform,  imagina- 
tion pales  before  the  possible  result. 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
country  will  not  have  free  trade  or  anything  like  it,  and  is 
waiting  its  opportunity  to  renew  its  allegiance  to  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  products. 
This  being  so,  it  becomes  wholly  immaterial  whether  Cleve- 
land downs  Hill,  or  Hill,  Cleveland,  for  the  American  people, 
having  come  to  its  senses  and  found  out  how  it  has  been 
deceived  and  cajoled,  will  say,  with  Mercutio,  "A  plague  o' 
both  your  houses,"  and  will  bury  the  Democratic  party  so 
deep  beneath  a  snowfall  of  ballots  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
hear  the  trump  of  the  Angel  Gabriel. 


The  unnecessarily  cruel  treatment  to  which  Kelley's 
division  of  the  "  Industrial  Army  "  has  been  subjected  in 
Iowa  is  most  unfortunate.  The  authorities  would  be  justi- 
fied in  desiring  to  get  rid  of  this  mob  so  unceremoniously 
dumped  upon  them,  and  in  showing  extremely  cold  hospital- 
ity to  encourage  an  early  departure.  But  there  was  no 
necessity  for  such  inhuman  treatment  as  was  involved  in 
herding  them  together  in  the  open  country  without  shelter 
from  a  pelting  rain-storm.  The  result  has  been,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  large  access  of  sympathy  that  would 
not    otherwise    have    been    created,  and    thus    incalculable 


harm  has  been  done.  The  "Industrial  Army"  move- 
ment has  been  strengthened  instead  of  weakened,  and 
assistance  has  been  poured  in  upon  them  until  there 
is  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  The  craze  that  has  spread 
over  the  land  under  the  impetus  of  a  few  notoriety-loving 
scoundrels  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  have  oc- 
curred to  the  victims.  Those  who  saw  more  clearly  than 
they  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  undertaking  should  have 
crushed  it  in  the  beginning.  They  should  have  been  made 
to  see  that  no  good  could  possibly  be  accomplished,  even 
should  they  succeed  in  reaching  Washington  ;  that  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  gathering  together  in  large  numbers,  they 
diminished  the  ability  of  the  communities  which  they  in- 
vaded to  relieve  their  distress  either  by  giving  work  or  by 
charitable  donations.  The  movement  might  have  been 
quelled  in  its  inception  ;  but  the  local  authorities  were  in- 
active, each  community  wanted  to  shift  the  burden  on  some 
other  one,  and  the  newspapers,  scenting  a  sensation,  made 
heroes  of  the  leaders  and  exposed  new  victims  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  craze. 

The  development  of  the  movement  has  shown  the  wide 
dissemination  of  some  curious  economic  fallacies  that  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  recruits  of  the  "  Industrial  Army." 
The  belief  that  the  government  is  the  source  of  all  wealth, 
which  it  produces  in  some  mysterious  and  occult  manner, 
seems  childish  in  its  simple  assertion  by  the  industrials,  but 
it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  many  more  complex  and  more 
widely  respected  theories.  The  relation  between  govern- 
mental expenditure  and  taxation  is  obscure  in  more  minds 
than  those  of  the  unfortunates  who  are  tramping  through 
snow  and  sleet,  over  rough  roads,  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  Congress.  Their  sublime  confidence  in  the  rectitude 
of  their  actions  in  stealing  the  property  of  railroads,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  movements  from  place  to  place, 
is  but  an  extreme  expression  of  the  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  capital  that  has  been  thundered  forth  at  labor  meetings 
and  expressed  at  every  political  convention  of  every  political 
party  during  the  last  twenty  years.  If  strikers  may,  with 
impunity,  wreck  trains,  stone  the  laborers  who  take  their 
places  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad,  and  destroy  the  prop- 
erty of  the  railroad  in  every  way — if  these  things  may  be 
done,  what  possible  wrong  can  there  be  in  the  "in- 
dustrials "  capturing  a  freight-train  to  carry  them  on  their 
way  to  the  national  capital?  The  outbreak  of  the  "In- 
dustrial Army"  is  but  the  fruition  of  doctrines  that  have 
been  preached  by  political  demagogues  and  laughed  at  or 
applauded  by  their  hearers,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
moment. 

Another  sin  of  the  politicians  js  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  "  Industrial  Army."  Captain  McFee 
lately  published  some  interesting  statistics  regarding  these 
men,  gathered  while  they  were  here  and  enjoying  the  gratu- 
itous hospitality  of  the  city.  Of  the  1,162  who  were 
assisted,  less  than  half  were  native  Americans,  and  among 
the  foreigners  the  Irish  and  Germans  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  immi- 
gration to  this  country  from  Europe  has  fallen  off  during 
the  last  few  years,  but  those  who  have  come  here  have  fur- 
nished more  than  their  share  of  the  criminal  and  pauper 
classes,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  restriction.  If  the  "  In- 
dustrial Army "  should  expedite  more  effective  restriction 
upon  the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers,  it  will  have  served 
a  good  purpose. 


The  spring  house-cleaning  that  has  been  begun  in  the 
police  department  of  this  city  was  evidently  sorely  needed. 
From  time  to  time,  unpleasant  rumors  have  been  heard  as 
to  corruption  in  the  department,  but  the  chief  and  the  police 
commissioners  seemed  to  be  blind,  or,  at  least,  unwilling  to 
believe  that  any  corrupt  influences  could  find  a  place  in 
their  department.  Some  months  ago,  an  investigation  was 
held  that  convinced  everybody  except  the  commissioners 
that  gross  dishonesty  existed,  and  that  the  police  were  re- 
ceiving bribes  to  allow  illegal  institutions  to  flourish. 
But  the  commissioners,  after  full  investigation,  exonerated 
the  accused  officer,  and  everything  went  on  as  before.  It 
is  true  that  the  evidence  against  Sergeant  Wittman  was 
given  by  the  lowest  characters,  but  evidence  in  such  cases 
must  be  obtained  from  this  class.  That  gambling-houses  have 
been  running  in  this  city  for  some  time  has  been  well  known 
to  everybody  in  the  city  except,  apparently,  Chief  Crowley, 
whose  business  it  was  to  know  it.  The  robbery  on  Market 
Street  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  large  sum  was  stolen  from 
a  faro-bank,  ought  certainly  to  have  led  the  police  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  such  institutions,  had  they  not  done 
so  before.  Since  the  dismissal  of  Captain  Hall,  however, 
the  police  have  been  talking,  and  their  complete  knowledge 
of  everything  that  was  going  on  is  apparent.  The  calm 
manner  in  which  bribery  and  offers  of  bribery  were  dis- 
cussed, as  if  this  was  the  legitimate  business  of  a  police 
officer,  indicates  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  force  has  sunk  to 
the  lowest  ebb. 


il 
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A    PENITENTE    FLOWER-POT. 


How  Cleofes  Averted  the  Vengeance  of  the  Dread  Brotherhood. 


It  was  a  most  curious  plant  to  be  growing  there,  and  curi- 
ous for  any  plant  to  grow  so  high  on  the  frigid  flanks  of 
Mount  San  Mateo  so  early.  Down  in  the  valleys  there  was 
not  a  token  of  green  ;  even  the  hardy  chapparo  had  not  yet 
dared  think  of  budding.  But  up  in  this  dark  ravine,  over 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  with  strips  of  snow  still 
tapering  northward  from  the  pine-trunks  !  Some  one  had 
been  at  work  here  very  lately  ;  for  the  soaked  earth  was 
newly  turned,  and  muddy  finger-prints  were  still  fresh  on  the 
neck  of  an  enormous  jar  which  projected  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface.  One  must  be  crazy  to  pot  flowers  so  far  from 
home,  and  in  an  air  so  cold  that  even  the  rugged  cedars  had 
stopped  climbing  five  hundred  feet  below,  and  left  the 
heights  to  the  shivering  pines.  As  for  the  plant,  that  was 
even  stranger  than  its  garden — a  great,  black,  shaggy  ball 
upon  a  squat,  brown  stalk,  a  scant  four  inches  tall,  and  more 
than  that  in  thickness.  It  seemed  to  be  sadly  wilted,  too, 
and  was  drooping  very  much  to  one  side,  which  was  small 
wonder,  considering  the  icy  wind  that  drew  through  the 
ravine  with  dismal  sighs  and  now  and  then  a  hollow  waiL 
The  toughest  plant  might  well  freeze  in  such  weather. 

But  what  a  lloron  the  wind  is  to-day  !  One  expects  the 
March  airs  to  screech  and  wail  a  bit ;  but  not  to  play  cry- 
baby the  way  this  is  doing.  With  almost  every  gust,  its 
voice  seems  to  turn  more  and  more  to  tears,  till  one  could 
almost  swear  it  is  some  one  crying  bitterly. 

Now  the  sun,  sliding  past  a  pine-top,  falls  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  jar  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  there  is  a  new 
witchcraft — for  the  grotesque,  black  blossom  begins  to 
straighten  upon  its  stalk  ;  not  steadily,  but  by  fits  and  starts. 
What  new  sort  of  heliotrope  is  this,  that  blooms  so  un- 
timely among  the  New  Mexican  peaks,  and  goes  nid-nod- 
ding to  the  sun  like  a  boy  who  tries  to  keep  awake  in 
church  ? 

Suddenly  the  howls  of  the  wind  ceased — as  well  they 
might,  for  they  were  only  borrowed.  A  slender,  brown  girl, 
very  ragged  in  the  old  black  dress,  and  nearly  barefoot, 
despite  the  cold,  had  been  lending  them  ;  and  now,  round- 
ing a  big  pine,  dropped  her  sobs  in  the  same  breath  with 
her  steps,  and  stood  as  rooted  to  the  ground.  She  might  be 
fourteen  years  old,  and,  but  for  the  tears,  very  pretty — for 
her  swollen  eyes  were  still  big  and  dark,  and  in  the  soft, 
olive  cheeks  was  a  faint  bloom. 

"  What  flower  is  that  ? "  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  still 
shaky.  "  And  who  shall  plant  here  ?  Holiest  Mother  !  It 
is  bewitched  ! "  and,  with  a  scream  of  terror,  she  turned  to 
flee  down  the  mountain-side.  For  at  sound  of  her  voice, 
the  flower  had  twisted  on  its  clumsy  stalk  and  stared  straight 
at  her. 

Her  flight  might  have  been  more  successful  had  she  kept 
her  eyes  with  her  instead  of  turning  them  over  her  shoulder 
to  see  i(  that  hornble  blossom  were  in  pursuit.  As  it  was, 
she  had  not  gone  five  steps  before  a  big  pine  ran  against  her 
so  violently  as  to  fling  her  to  the  ground  quite  breathless. 
Rise  ?  Indeed,  she  could  not.  Only  twenty  feet  away  was 
that  accursed  plant  glaring  at  her  and  holding  her  spell- 
bound. She  could  neither  move  nor  cry  out,  but  lay  watch- 
ing with  an  awful  fascination,  in  which  her  very  thoughts 
were  far  off  and  unreal.  The  rude  little  cabin  in  the  pass, 
the  still  form  in  it,  the  weeping  woman  and  babes,  all  faded 
from  her  memory — and  how  she,  the  oldest  of  the  young 
flock,  had  bravely  tried  to  bring  the  news  across  the  mount- 
ain to  the  little  Mexican  village,  and  had  lost  her  way  amid 
the  errant  cattle-trails  and  wandered  for  hours  crying  with 
cold  and  terror.  All  she  could  think  of  now  was  this  grim 
plant,  with  its  wild  eyes. 

But  were  they  so  wild  ?  Now  she  began  to  fancy  that 
they  had  an  imploring  look,  and  as  she  gazed,  the  whole 
weird  flower  took  for  her  the  guise  of  a  prayer,  a  plea  for 
mercy.  Very  black  and  tousled  was  it ;  but,  oh,  it  looked 
so  pitiful !  and  the  woman  in  her  began  to  swell  above  her 
fears.     Perhaps  the  poor  thing  needed  help. 

In  some  conditions  of  the  mind,  one  does  quite  absurd 
things  in  perfect  good  faith.  Cleofes  was  living  in  a  very 
unreal  world  just  now  ;  but  in  it  she  acted  as  seriously  as  if 
everything  had  been  the  most  commonplace  affair  conceiva- 
ble. She  grew  so  lender-hearted  for  this  poor  vegetable 
which  seemed  to  be  suffering,  that  she  found,  to  get  up  and 
go  to  its  assistance,  the  strength  she  had  been  unable  to 
muster  to  save  her  own  life — which  shows  that  for  her  years 
she  was  already  very  much  a  woman. 

"Pobrecita  defter,"  she  said,  softly,  laying  her  slender, 
brown  hand  on  the  great  black  shock.  "  What  hast  thou  ? 
What  can  I  do?"  and  she  knelt  to  look  at  what  had  ap- 
peared to  be  its  face. 

A  face  it  certainly  was.  The  wild  black  hair  and  beard 
might  do  for  the  spiny  wig  of  some  strange  cactus  or  a  crazy 
chrysanthemum,  but  who  ever  saw  eyes  and  mouth  in  chrys- 
anthemum or  cactus  before?  Real  eyes,  that  moved  and 
begged,  bloodshot  as  they  were,  and  blue  lips,  forced  far 
apart  by  a  cruel  gag  ! 

"  Poor  plant !  "  repeated  Cleofes,  without  a  thought  of  her 
own  absurdity  ;  and,  tugging  hard,  she  tore  the  pine-cone 
from  between  the  swollen  jaws.  The  lips  were  dry  and 
rough  as  rawhide,  but  now  little  red  cracks  began  to  show 
on  them.  The  girl  ran  to  the  shadow  of  a  tall  tree  and 
caught  up  a  handful  of  snow.  With  that  she  began  rubbing 
the  frozen  lips,  and  little  by  little  forced  bits  into  the 
mouth. 

The  eyes  began  to  brighten  somewhat,  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, a  hoarse,  inarticulate  sound  issued  from  the  mouth 

whereat  Cleofes  recoiled  in  new  terror.  She  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  think  of  the  plant  as  a  plant ;  for,  you  must  re- 
member, she  lived  in  a  land  more  than  half  of  whose  people 
believe  in  witchcraft  to  this  day.  But,  in  another  moment, 
her  pity  again  conquered,  and  she  began  chafing  the  cold 
cheeks  and  putting  more  snow  to  the  mouth. 

tita — seas' "  croaked  a  husky  voice  at  last. 


"  What  art  thou — plant  or  human  ? "  stammered  the  girL 
uncertain  whether  to  stand  or  run. 

"Juan,  the — Penitente.  And — they — buried  me — here — 
to  die,  because — I — renounced — the  brotherhood  !  " 

At  this,  Cleofes  crossed  herself  and  lost  color.  To 
meddle  in  the  laws  of  the  fanatic  fraternity,  whose  self- 
tortures  and  crucifixions  are  a  barbarous  blot  on  New  Mexico 
to  this  day — she  knew  what  it  meant.  There  are  few  men 
reckless  enough  to  defy,  even  secretly,  that  remorseless 
power.  And  now  she  remembered  having  heard  of  this— 
that  brothers  who  had  broken  their  vows  were  buried  thus  in 
great  tinajo/ies,  and  left  to  perish. 

"  Thou  art  good,  little  one  !  "  groaned  the  human  plant ; 
"but  leave  me,  else  will  they  kill  thee,  also."  The  despair- 
ing eyes  seemed  to  push  her  away. 

But  now  Cleofes  was  quite  herself  again — the  muy  muger 
who  had  not  lived  fourteen  years  in  that  wilderness  for 
nothing.  The  prowling  Navajos  that  threatened  their  lonely 
hut,  the  bear  killed  in  the  very  door-yard,  meant  no  such 
danger  as  this.  But  she  could  not  leave  the  poor  head  to 
perish. 

"  No  !  Though  they  kill  me,  I  will  get  thee  out !  "  she 
cried  impulsively,  stamping  her  tattered  foot.  "  If  I  had 
only  a  spade  !  " 

"  That  is  not  far.  For  I  saw  them  hide  it  under  yon 
scrub-oak,"  and  he  thrust  out  his  chin  in  that  direction  ; 
"  but  what  canst  thou  ?  " 

"  With  help  of  God  I "  answered  Cleofes,  gravely  ;  and 
she  ran  to  the  bush.  There,  sure  enough,  was  the  spade, 
burrowed  under  the  dead  leaves,  and,  in  a  moment  more, 
she  was  digging  around  the  neck  of  the  great  jar. 

The  eyes  watched  her  hopelessly.  But,  really  now,  she 
was  much  woman  !  Good  spadefuls,  sisterling  !  With  an- 
other like  thee  it  might  be  done.  The  girl  worked  like  one 
possessed  ;  and  there  came  a  ray  of  light  in  the  eyes  that 
saw  the  hole  slowly  widening. 

"  But  I  die  of  cold,"  the  voice  croaked  ;  "  for  these  six 
hours  I  am  chilled  with  this  dead  earth." 

"  Tonta  that  I  am  !  When  there  is  so  much  to  burn  ! " 
Dropping  the  spade,  she  gathered  pine  cones  and  dead 
branches,  and  whirled  one  dry  stick  in  the  hollow  of  another 
till  both  began  to  smoke  ;  and,  laying  dry  leaves  to  them, 
blew  from  puffed  cheeks  till  a  wee  flame  leaped  among  them. 
In  a  few  moments  more  a  smart  fire  crackled  to  the  leeward 
of  the  jar,  and  its  life-giving  heat  began  to  thaw  the  frozen 
victim. 

"Seest  thou  not  that  the  saints  are  with  us?"  cried  the 
girl,  almost  gayly  ;  "  all  goes  well,  and  in  time  we  will  have 
thee  free  ! "  Then  she  dug  away  harder  than  ever,  while 
the  eager  eyes  followed  every  move  of  her. 

But  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Both  were  too  much 
occupied  with  her  work  to  think  of  anything  else,  or  they 
might  have  been  aware  of  something  quite  as  interesting. 
A  few  rods  up  the  hill  was  a  narrow  trail,  and,  over  the 
ridge,  a  pair  of  tall  ears  had  just  risen.  Very  big  ears  they 
were,  indeed,  and  cocked  well  forward  ;  and,  from  between, 
a  sinister  face  scowled  down  at  the  scene  under  the  blasted 
pine.  There  was  an  ugly  glitter  in  the  eyes  ;  and  suddenly 
the  lips  drew  into  a  hard  smile,  that  was  even  more  un- 
pleasant than  the  frown. 

"  See  !  We  are  at  the  swell  of  the  olla  already  ! "  ex- 
claimed Cleofes,  panting  with  her  work  and  making  a  wry 
face  at  a  big  blister  on  her  hand.  But  the  head  did  not 
answer  ;  and,  when  she  looked  down  at  it,  the  face  was  dis- 
torted, and  the  eyes  seemed  twice  their  size.  She  whirled 
to  follow  their  direction,  and,  in  the  moment,  sank  down  with 
a  gasp  of  terror.     "  Filomeno,  the  Brother  of  Light !  " 

Yes;  it  was  Filomeno  !  He  spurred  the  reluctant  mule 
forward,  grinning  savagely.  In  good  time  he  had  come 
back  from  Cerros  Cuates.  What  luck  had  sent  this  little 
she-fool  to  meddle  in  the  justice  of  the  brotherhood  ? 

"  God  give  you  good-day  !  "  he  sneered,  dismounting  with 
rifle  in  hand.  "It  is  slow  digging — no?  But  deeper  yet 
they  shall  dig  who  would  undo  the  work  of  the  Third 
Order.  At  it,  little  miner  ! — harder  !  Already  it  is  late,  and 
this  must  I  see  well  done  before  I  leave." 

What !  Was  he  going  to  let  her  finish  after  all — this 
evil  Filomeno,  whose  crimes  were  known  all  across  the 
county,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Peni- 
tentes  ?     The  girl  looked  at  him  in  wonder. 

"  Deeper,  1  tell  thee  !  It  still  lacks  much.  Lastima, 
only,  that  there  is  not  another  jar  for  so  pretty  a  flower  ! " 
And  he  gave  a  strange  chuckle  at  his  diabolic  wit. 

The  spade  dropped  from  Cleofes's  hands.  Now  she 
understood  !  Not  for  her  life  could  she  speak  a  word  ; 
and,  like  a  tattered  statue,  she  stared  at  the  Brother  of 
Light 

"  Here,  give  me  the  spade  !"  he  said,  after  enjoying  her 
terror  for  a  moment.  He  began  to  throw  out  the  earth  in 
great  wet  lumps — for  Filomeno  had  a  back  like  the  trunk  of 
an  oak.  The  bole  grew  fast,  while  Cleofes,  powerless  and 
speechless,  watched  as  in  a  dream.  As  for  the  head  in  the 
ar,  it  was  luckier.  It  hung  down  limply  to  one  side,  and 
the  horror  had  all  faded  from  the  half-closed  eyes. 

"  'State,  mula  I  Stop  him  !  "  For  the  animal,  wholly 
suspicious  of  that  strange  object,  had  not  ceased  to  snort 
and  fling  its  head,  and  now  began  to  sidle  off,  pretending  to 
see  some  new  terror. 

"  Stop  him,  daughter  of  idiots  ! "  cried  Filomeno,  an- 
grily. But  Cleofes  could  not  move  ;  and,  with  a  buffet  as 
he  passed  her,  the  ruffian  caught  his  beast  and  dragged  it 
back,  dealing  it  several  blows  in  the  face  with  his  heavy  fist. 
"Now  stand,  thrice-accursed!"  he  snarled,  picking  up 
the  spade  again.  But  the  mule  had  no  notion  of  standing, 
and  danced  and  plunged  till  he  was  like  to  break  the  bridle. 
"  Wilt  thou  not  ?  To  see,  beast  of  infamy  1  "  roared  the 
enraged  owner.  Uncoiling  the  rcata  from  the  saddle-horn, 
he  knotted  it  about  the  animal's  neck  and  brought  the  other 
end  back  to  the  hole,  twisting  it  around  his  fist  as  he  dug. 
Flojo  seemed  to  grow  more  nervous  every  moment,  as  is  the 
way  of  beasts  "  broken  "  with  blows  and  abuse.  He  kept 
snorting,  and  backing  off,  and  jerking  on  the  hair-rope  till  it 
spilled  the  spadefuls  back  into  the  hole.     Each  time   Filo- 


meno stopped  to  give  a  curse  and  a  savage  yank  which  was 
soothing  to  neither  Flojo's  neck  nor  feelings  ;  and,  finally, 
bracing  his  heels  against  the  edge  of  the  hole,  hauled  the 
unwilling  donkey  close  up  to  him,  hand  over  hand. 

"  Now  to  stand,  or  I  shoot  ^hee  the  head  off!  "  he  panted, 
with  a  fearful  oath  ;  and,  coiling  the  rope  under  his  feet,  he 
began  to  ply  the  spade  with  redoubled  energy. 

Flojo  seemed  to  have  concluded  that  further  protest  was 
useless  ;  and,  with  ears  and  head  drooping  and  a  look  of 
utter  dejection  in  his  long  face,  he  stood  mournfully  watching 
his  master.  He  would  be  a  good  mule  now — it  cost  too 
dear  to  yield  to  one's  feelings,  with  Filomeno  about 

These  good  resolutions  were  all  very  well,  if  only  Juan's 
swoon  had  lasted  a  little  longer.  But  now  there  was  a  faint 
sigh  from  the  jar,  and  the  bushy  head  moved  feebly  and  the 
eyes  began  to  open.  Flojo  cocked  up  one  ear,  and  then 
stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  very  wrong  time.  That  black 
thing  was  alive  !  And  without  waiting  for  more,  the  terror- 
stricken  mule  reared  madly  backward  and  started  off  at  a 
gallop.  In  an  instant  there  came  an  unexpected  hitch  in  his 
gait — at  the  same  time  tHat  Filomeno's  gray  sombrero  disap- 
peared and  his  clumsy  feet  popped  up,  as  if  the  two  had  in- 
continently changed  places. 

"Whoa!  Socorro /"  yelled  a  hoarse  voice.  But  Flojo 
did  not  understand  the  last  word  and  willfully  disregarded 
the  first — for  a  new  panic  seized  him  at  sight  of  the  ungainly 
dark  form  that  whopped  out  of  the  hole  and  began  tearing 
along  the  ground  after  him  like  a  gigantic  lizard.  He  would 
not  have  paused  for  all  the  "  Whoas  ! "  in  Valencia  County. 
"Whoa!  Stop  him!  Mur-der  !  "  screeched  Filomeno. 
But  Cleofes  could  only  answer  with  a  peal  of  hysterical 
laughter.  How  he  did  bump  along  !  No  maromero  on  a 
saint's  day  could  ever  be  half  so  funny  when  he  tried  his 
hardest.  Filomeno  had  been  just  a  little  too  smart.  The 
lasso  had  become  tangled  about  his  feet,  and  it  now  was  in  a 
close  hitch  which  defied  his  efforts  to  kick  it  off.  As  for 
doubling  up  and  grasping  the  rope,  Flojo's  gait  said  a  final 
"  No  "  to  that  Off  down  the  hill-side  dashed  the  maddened 
mule,  dragging  his  master  forty  feet  behind. 

A  rocky  ledge  here — but  it  was  too  late  to  stop.  The> 
runaway  leaped  forward  blindly  and  landed  in  the  mud 
twenty  feet  below,  all  in  a  heap.  A  dead  piflon  stood 
almost  against  the  rocks — so  close  that  Flojo  had  cleared  it 
safely.  But  the  rope  drew  across  a  stiff  branch  and  caught 
in  a  fork  and  stuck  there — and  there  dangled  Filomeno  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  head  down,  his  tom  moccasins  almost 
touching  the  branch.  Flojo  rose  painfully  and  tried  to 
hobble  off  downhill,  but  the  stout  reata  would  not  give,  and 
turning,  resignedly,  he  stood  gazing  with  an  interested  air  at 
his  dangling  master.  For  once  he  had  Filomeno  at  the  right 
end  of  the  rope. 

Three  hours  later,  the  pale  March  moon,  resting  a  moment 
on  the  sturdy  shoulder  of  San  Mateo,  after  her  climb  from 
the  east,  peered  down  through  the  pines  to  an  unaccustomed 
sight  A  camp-fire  burned  ruddily  by  a  deep  hole,  in  which 
were  jumbled  the  massy  fragments  of  a  huge  earthern  jar. 
Beside  the  grateful  blaze  lay  a  big,  shaggy  fellow,  his  tattered 
clothing  red-caked  with  mud  ;  and  near  him  sat  a  girL 
Filomeno  had  builded  better  than  he  knew.  A  stout  hand 
at  work  was  he  ;  and  when  he  so  abruptly  ceased  his  labors, 
the  digging  was  so  well  advanced  that,  by  doing  a  very  little 
more,  Cleofes  could  batter  the  olla  to  pieces  with  the  spade, 
and  presently  liberate  the  captive.  He  was  quite  unable  to 
move  at  first ;  but  with  time  the  glow  of  the  fire  gave  back 
life  to  his  chilled  frame,  and  he  was  saying  : 

"Puts,  little  one,  it  is  to  go — for  now  I  am  able." 
"  But  he — but  Filomeno  ? "  cried  Cleofes,  as  the  mournful 
bray  of  a  mule  echoed  through  the  woods.  The  shrieks, 
and  howls,  and  imprecations  had  ceased  long  ago  ;  only 
now  and  then  there  was  a  hollow  groan  from  down  yonder. 
"  Leave  him,  demonio  that  he  is  ! — well  hung  up  for  the 
crows  to-morrow  ! " 

"  No  !  No  !  We  must  not !  Else  his  blood  would  be 
on  us.  We  must  let  him  go — and  the  poor  mule  that  saved 
us." 

"EaJ  When  he  and  his  left  me  to  a  deeper  death  ?  And 
even  thee  he  was  to  bury  ! " 

"  Even  so,  let  us  not  be  murderers,  too  !  Come,  let  him 
go,  there's  a  good  Juan  !  " 

"  How  shall  I  say  no  to  the  mugerota  who  has  saved  me  ? 
But  ask  it  not — for  if  he  lives,  he  will  have  his  revenge  ; 
and  at  his  back  is  all  the  brotherhood.  For  me  it  is  easy  to 
flee,  and  for  my  son  ;  but  thy  family  ?  For  I  tell  thee  there 
is  no  corner  in  New  Mexico  where  one  can  hide  from  the 
anger  of  the  Penitentes." 

"  Oyes,  Juan  !  Here  thou  hast  his  rifle,  and,  anyway,  by 
now  he  will  be  past  fighting.  Only  take  him  down  from  the 
tree,  and  bind  him  well  by  the  trail,  and  let  the  mule  go. 
When  it  comes  home  empty,  they  will  look  for  Filomeno  ; 
and  by  Flojo's  trail  they  will  easily  find  him  before  he 
starves.  And  meantime  we  shall  all  be  safe — for  my  mother 
has  told  me  she  will  go  to  her  people  in  Chihuahua,  now 
that  papa  is  dead,  and  this  only  makes  it  to  go  a  little 
sooner.  Come,  good  Juan,  if  you  really  thank  me,  do  that  !  " 
And  Juan  did  even  so.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  did  a 
service  to  the  public  ;  for  horses  continue  to  disappear,  and 
travelers  are  sometimes  waylaid  in  that  part  of  Valencia 
County ;  and  when  one  speaks  of  it,  the  people  of  San 
Mateo  are  wont  to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  : 

"  Quien  sabe  ?  But  Filomeno  was  not  at  home  last  night. 
Ojala  they  had  left  him  up  the  pinon-tree  !  " 

But  that  is  not  the  wish  of  a  demure  and  very  good-look- 
ing matron,  whose  home  down  among  the  hills  of  Northern 
Mexico  is  undisturbed  by  anything  more  desperate  than  sev- 
eral round-faced  youngsters.  "  Penitentes  ?  "  she  says,  with 
a  shiver,  when  her  husband  tries  to  tease  her.  "  Boo  ! 
How  I  hate  the  very  name  !  But  none  the  less  am  I  glad  I 
made  thy  father  turn  loose  that  one.     No,  grandpa?" 

And  a  gray  and  very  rheumatic  man,  smoking  in  the  sun- 
shine by  the  door,  answers  : 

"  Pues,  hi/a,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well — though  for  me,  / 
would  have  left  him."  Charles  F.  LuMMIS. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1S94. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SIBYL    SANDERSON. 

A  Pen-Picture  of  the  California  Songstress  in  her  Paris  Home— Her 

Success     in     "Thais,"     the    New    Grand     Opera 

by  Massenet. 

Some  four  years  ago,  when  a  young  and  lovely  operatic 
star  appeared  in  the  musical  firmament  of  Paris,  all  the 
artistic  world  was  asking :  "  Who  is  this  charming  singer, 
this  graceful  actress,  this  delightful  artiste  ?  Where  does  she 
come  from  ?  By  whose  influence  has  she  got  into  the  Opera 
Comique?"  This  young  singer,  endowed  by  nature  with 
every  charm  of  person  and  mind,  and  possessing  a  voice  of 
exceptional  compass,  was  none  other  than  Miss  Sibyl  San- 
derson, who  has  just  added  to  her  gTeat  and  growing  reputa- 
tion by  her  successful  rendering  of  the  title-role  in  M.  Mas- 
senet's new  opera,  "  Thais,"  produced  last  month  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Music  in  Paris.  Her  first  success — if 
not,  also,  her  first  impersonation — was  as  Esclarmonde,  in 
the  opera  by  the  same  composer,  who  chose  her  to  personify 
Esclarmonde  simply  because  she  realized  in  an  astonishing 
degree  the  personage  dreamed  of  by  the  composer.  Miss 
Sanderson  is  of  an  almost  statuesque  beauty,  elegant  and 
fairly  tall,  with  a  distinguished  appearance  and  mobile  figure, 
and,  above  all,  blessed  with  a  voice  which  can  soar  to  such 
heights  as  to  appear  almost  supernatural.  Until  recently, 
the  high  F  has  been  considered  the  extreme  limit  of  the  so- 
prano. Mozart,  it  is  true,  had  the  audacity  to  use  it  in  the 
role  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  in  "  The  Magic  Flute,"  be- 
cause he  had  met  with  a  singer  who  was  able  to  rise  to  this 
height  with  such  ease  as  to  give  the  weird  impression  of  a 
being  soaring  above  ordinary  mortals.  It  was  for  a  similar 
reason  that  M.  Massenet  intrusted  the  role  of  Esclarmonde 
to  Miss  Sanderson,  who  has  even  greater  claims  to  the  part, 
for  she  can  sing  the  upper  G. 

Miss  Sanderson  lives  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  hidden 
in  a  palace — she  is  a  magician  of  radiant  beauty,  and  all  her 
powers  combine  to  call  forth  surprise  and  admiration. 
Massenet  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  secured  the 
services  of  one  so  amply  endowed  with  the  powers  and  quali- 
ties required  by  his  character.  But  who  was  she  ?  Whence 
came  she  ?  It  was  to  answer  these  and  similar  questions 
that  a  correspondent  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette  called  on  the 
famous  singer  at  her  pleasant  hotel  in  the  Avenue  Malakoff. 
She  received  him  graciously  and  answered  him  freely,  with 
the  remark  that  in  her  country — where  the  interview  was  in- 
vented— it  was  considered  a  compliment  to  be  interviewed. 
Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  then  lived  with  her  mother  and  sisters 
in  San  Francisco,  where  she  was  born.  Her  family  was  well 
off,  and  they  never  had  the  least  intention  of  letting  her  go 
on  the  stage.  Miss  Sanderson  had  learned  music  as  a  child 
with  her  sisters,  and  with  them  and  her  mother  migrated  to 
Paris  to  perfect  her  knowledge  of  French.  During  their 
sojourn  in  Paris,  she  took  private  singing  lessons  under 
Saint- Yves  Bax,  and  then  joined  his  class  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, where  she  remained,  however,  but  a  short  time. 

Leoncavallo,  having  heard  her  sing,  earnestly  besought 
her  to  adopt  the  theatrical  career  ;  but  to  this  her  relatives 
objected.  But  Leoncavallo  had  spoken  of  the  young  artiste 
to  Massenet,  and  one  fine  day  he  introduced  her  to  the  com- 
poser. The  author  of  "  Manon  "  was  enchanted  ;  he  joined 
his  entreaties  with  those  of  Leoncavallo,  and  even  offered 
her  the  role  of  Manon,  her  favorite  part.  She  lost  no  time 
in  learning  the  score,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  play  the 
part  on  the  boards  of  the  Paris  theatre.  Dreading  to  at- 
tempt this  trial,  she  went  to  The  Hague  to  make  her  first 
essay.  She  obtained  a  great  success,  and  was  much  en- 
couraged. Massenet  then  told  her  that  she  realized  his  ideal 
of  the  chief  character  in  the  work  he  was  then  composing, 
and  offered  her  the  task  of  creating  the  part.  She  would 
thus  make  her  debut  in  Paris  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, since  this  role  would  be  written  especially  for 
her,  and,  being  new,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  odious 
comparisons  with  previous  exponents  of  the  part.  She 
might  assuredly  anticipate  a  brilliant  success  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance. Before  these  arguments  all  opposition  faded 
away,  and  thus  a  new  star  arose  in  the  firmament  of  art. 
"  Esclarmonde  "  was  a  great  success,  and  ran  for  a  hundred 
nights.  During  the  run  of  the  piece  Miss  Sanderson  took 
her  part  every  night  without  once  failing  in  attendance  or  in 
power.  After  this  she  played  the  parts  of  Manon  and 
Lakme  alternately  on  the  boards  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
Now  she  has  invaded  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  has 
gained  another  success,  this  time  in  grand  opera,  the 
"  Thais  "  of  Massenet. 

Miss  Sanderson  has  been  domiciled  in  her  charming 
kitel  in  the  Aveflue  Malakoff  for  about  a  year.  Her  taste 
has  made  of  this  house  a  delightful  habitation — luxurious, 
elegant,  and  comfortable.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  are 
two  reception-rooms,  furnished  with  delicate  taste,  one  of 
which  contains  an  Erard  grand  pianoforte,  upon  which  the 
agile  fingers  of  Miss  Sanderson's  sisters  are  wont  to 
practice.  Near  by  is  a  little  table,  on  which  rest  two  tiny 
volumes  bound  in  blue  morocco — a  miniature  edition  of 
"  Manon  Lescaut,"  dedicated,  in  Massenet's  handwriting,  to 
Miss  Sanderson,  as  a  souvenir  of  her  success  in  the  play  of 
"  Manon "  at  the  Opera  Comique.  She  submitted  herself 
freely  to  the  necessities  of  the  interview,  for  she  spoke  with 
a  wonderful  facility,  and  expressed  herself  in  French  of 
irreproachable  purity.  Upon  complimenting  her  upon  this, 
she  said  :  (t  However,  we  speak  only  English  among  our- 
selves, though  it  is  quite  true  I  have  so  much  need  of 
speaking  French  that  that  language  has  become  quite  familiar 
to  me." 

When  asked  if  she  had  felt  at  all  nervous  before  her  repre- 
sentation of  "Thais,"  the  other  night,  she  replied:  "Oh, 
yes,  I  feel  much  more  nervous  nowadays  in  singing  be- 
fore a  large  audience  than  I  did  at  first.  When  I  was  at 
The  Hague  I  had  the  assurance  that  is  born  of  ignorance  of 
the  dangers.  To-day  it  is  very  different ;  there  are  difficul- 
ties which  I  did  not  even  dream  of  then.  The  more  I  come 
to  the  front,  the  more  people  expect  of  me  ;  the  more  I  suc- 


ceed, the  more  exacting  my  audiences  become,  and  much 
more  is  required  of  the  creator  of  the  parts  of  Esclar- 
monde and  Thais  than  of  the  unknown  and  modest  begin- 
ner who  sang  in  '  Manon '  as  an  inexperienced  debutante." 
As  the  word  "  Manon  "  was  spoken,  a  fine  black  dog  came 
bounding  into  the  room.  It  went  straight  to  Miss  Sanderson 
and  gave  the  interviewer  a  fierce  look,  growling  deeply  the 
while. 

"  What  a  vigilant  guardian  you  have  ! "  the  latter  cried. 
"  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  measure  his  strength 
with  him." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  don't  think  that,"  said  his  hostess,  "  Manon 
is  a  very  peaceful  dog,  and  quite  docile.  There,  Manon,  get 
down!" 

Wishing  to  assuage  the  fears  of  this  faithful  servant,  and 
to  assure  him  of  his  peaceful  intentions,  the  interviewer 
called  the  dog  in  a  coaxing  voice.  He  condescended  to 
approach,  and,  on  the  stranger's  caressing  him,  he  forgot  his 
fears  and  they  soon  became  fast  friends  ;  he  held  up  his  paw 
and  sealed  their  friendship  with  a  vigorous  hand-shake. 
"There,  now,"  said  the  interviewer,  "your  Manon  is  not  a 
bad  sort  after  all  !     Is  it  an  American  animal  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  of  purely  French  breed.  It  was  a  present 
from  my  master." 

The  "  master"  referred  to  was  Massenet.  Miss  Sanderson 
always  uses  this  term  when  speaking  of  the  composer  of 
"  Thais." 

When  asked  what  she  thought  of  the  new  opera  in  which 
she  had  created  the  chief  personage,  she  replied  that  she 
thought  it  a  very  brilliant  and  expressive  work.  With  her 
own  part  she  was  more  than  satisfied,  for  it  was  full  of 
charm.  The  range  was  not  very  high  and  her  part  was  of  a 
moderate  compass.  The  music  was  very  graceful  in  the 
opening  phrases  ;  as  it  proceeded,  it  became  more  animated 
and  rose  to  a  dramatic  pitch,  and  contained  toward  the  close 
some  passages  of  great  power  and  pathos. 

Although  Miss  Sanderson  was  almost  due  at  the  Opera, 
she  very  kindly  allowed  the  interviewer  to  look  over  the 
house,  and  personally  conducted  him  round  the  rooms.  The 
first  floor  is  reserved  for  Mrs.  Sanderson  and  Miss  Sibyl 
Sanderson.  The  mother's  room  is  a  fine  apartment  over- 
looking the  Avenue  Malakoff.  The  furniture  is  in  rosewood 
and  of  a  rather  severe  style  ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the 
chamber  is  comfortable.  Mrs.  Sanderson  does  the  honors 
of  her  room  with  much  affability.  In  that  of  Miss  Sander- 
son the  aspect  is  brighter,  and  the  eye  is  pleased  by  an  ele- 
gant jumble  of  silken  and  lace  materials  negligently  and 
artistically  arranged,  and  forming,  with  a  pretty  carelessness, 
a  very  harmonious  whole.  A  sweet  but  subtle  perfume 
pervades  the  room,  and  reminds  one  of  the  sweet  savor  of 
incense  burned  before  idols  by  devotees.  Upstairs  are  the 
rooms  occupied  by  Miss  Sanderson's  sisters.  The  first  is 
used  as  a  studio,  the  next  is  a  small  boudoir,  and  the  others 
are  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  young  ladies. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  House  of  Representatives  does  not  take  things  seri- 
ously ;  or,  rather,  it  is  decidedly  disposed  to  take  things 
jocosely.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  divided  not  too 
unequally  between  two  parties,  with  a  small  but  conspicuous 
third  party.  The  majority  party,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proved,  has  no  head  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ;  the  minor- 
ity has  a  head — experienced,  crafty,  eloquent,  and  jocose. 
He  sets  the  tone  at  all  times.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny 
to  Mr.  Reed  (says  the  New  York  Post)  not  only  great  par- 
liamentary and  partisan  talents,  but  great  talents  of  a  higher 
sort.  He  belongs  to  the  first  rank  of  politicians — he  is 
very  near  being  a  statesman.  But  he  is,  above  all,  a 
wit  He  loses  no  opportunity  to  make  a  joke  and  give  a  dig, 
chiefly  at  Democrats,  but  not  infrequently  at  Republicans 
who  lay  themselves  open  to  him.  He  is  as  willing  to  turn 
the  laugh  on  Morse  or  Pickler  as  on  Springer  or  Talbert. 
And  this  tone,  as  with  Lord  Palmerston,  has  infected  the 
members.  Seated  at  their  desks,  or  rather  wandering  among 
them,  they  look  from  the  gallery  like  a  body  of  school-boys,  and 
a  little  longer  acquaintance  with  them  does  not  fail  to  deepen 
that  impression.  They  behave  pretty  well  with  the  head- 
master in  the  chair  ;  they  are  much  less  orderly  when  he  puts  a 
sub-master  in  it.  They  are  always  availing  themselves  of  an 
excuse  to  go  out,  to  talk,  to  neglect  their  lessons,  to  play. 
When  they  get  up  to  speak,  both  the  Speaker  and  the  audience 
singularly  remind  one  of  a  boy  declaiming  or  reciting  sums  to 
a  very  listless  school  in  recitation  times,  with  the  master  an- 
swering questions  sotto  voce  at  his  desk.  When  i(  Buck " 
Kilgore  rises  to  object,  it  is  exactly  like  a  big,  idle  boy,  who 
has  not  got  his  own  lesson,  making  an  excuse  to  put  off  the 
recitation  he  dreads.  Anything  the  least  like  a  joke,  how- 
ever feeble  or  absurd,  is  instantly  seized  on,  sets  the  audience 
in  a  roar,  and  breaks  up  everything  ;  every  chance  for  a  per- 
sonal altercation,  "  You  did  !"  "I  didn't  ! "  is  seized  upon,  in 
spite  of  all  the  Speaker's  hammering. 


Two  years  ago,  on  April  14,  1892,  the  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Argonaut  published, 
in  supplement  form,  the  famous  memorial  address  delivered 
by  George  Bancroft,  the  historian  and  statesman,  before 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  foreign  ministers 
accredited  to  the  United  States.  This  we  circulated  by 
many  thousands  of  copies  over  and  above  those  sent  out 
with  the  regular  edition  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  great  war  President,  who  was  re- 
cently in  San  Francisco,  expressed  his  gratification  over  the 
republishing  of  the  memorial  address,  and  said  that  he  had 
met  with  it  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


Color  plays  an  interesting  and  important  part  in  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine.  The  examining-room  at  one  great  dis- 
pensary in  New  York  has  yellow  walls  and  semi-transparent 
J  white  glass  windows.  The  effect  of  yellow  reflected  upon 
the  face  of  a  patient  is  to  bring  out  clearly  slight  eruptions 
of  the  skin  that  in  ordinary  light  would  be  almost  invisible. 


Lord  Salisbury  habitually  dictates  official  papers  into  one 
of  Edison's  phonographs. 

Senator  Hale  is  known  in  Washington  as  the  most  skill- 
ful mixer  of  cocktails  of  all  the  men  in  public  life  there. 

Lord  Rosebery  once  dabbled  in  journalism.  During  the 
seventies  he  bought  the  London  Examitur,  but  parted  with 
it  at  a  loss. 

Berlioz,  the  composer,  never  learned  to  play  any  instru- 
ment save  the  guitar,  and  played  that  so  badly  that  no  one 
would  willingly  listen  to  him. 

Sir  Charles  Ross,  who  is  the  first  married  man  to  row  in 
English  university  boat-races,  rowed  in  one  of  the  crews  this 
year.     He  was  married  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  recently  to  a  friend  :  "  If  any  one 
asks  you  how  I  am,  tell  him  I  feel  like  an  established 
church,  with  bracing  breezes  blowing  around  me." 

Colonel  Bob  Ingersoll,  it  is  said,  will  realize  at  least  fifty 
thousand  dollars  from  his  lectures  this  year.  He  makes 
more  money  on  the  platform  than  by  his  law  practice. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  by  no  means  dependent  upon  the 
fruits  of  his  pen  for  an  income.  He  has  estates  in  Van- 
couver, which  bring  him  in  a  handsome  amount  yearly. 

Prince  Besolow,  an  African  prince,  at  present  a  student  in 
Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  has  received  official  notice 
to  return  to  Africa  and  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  now 
ruled  by  his  uncle. 

A  currently  reported  utterance  of  Queen  Victoria  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  two  men  who  not  only  never  toadied  to 
her,  but  who  at  times  flatly  contradicted  her.  One  is  Glad- 
stone, the  other  was  her  devoted  servant,  John  Brown. 

Lord  Rosebery  made  his  debut  as  an  orator  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  addressed  a  company  of  volunteers  to 
whom  his  grandfather  was  giving  a  luncheon,  and  spoke  so 
eloquently  and  with  so  much  self-possession  as  to  astonish 
his  auditors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet,  of  New  York,  recently  gave 
a  dinner-party  at  their  villa  in  Cannes  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  After  dinner,  the  party  was  entertained  by  Mile. 
Yvette  Guilbert,  who  came  from  Paris  for  the  occasion  and 
who  received  as  a  fee,  it  is  said,  three  thousand  dollars. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Alexander,  U.  S.  A.,  is  dead.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  colored  race  to  become  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  army.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1887,  and  had  been  on  duty  as  a  professor  of  military  tactics 
at  a  college  for  young  men  of  his  race  in  Wilberforce,  O. 

Ex-Postmaster-General  John  Wranamaker  has  purchased 
$1,200,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
last  eight  weeks,  paying  nearly  all  in  cash.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  the  most  heavily  insured  man  in 
this  country.    The  amount  he  carries  is  stated  at  $1,700,000. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  the  husband  of  Victoria  Woodhull, 
who  has  been  unsuccessfully  fighting  the  British  Museum, 
comes  of  an  old  English  Quaker  family  which  prides  itself 
on  its  intense  respectability.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  banking 
firm  of  Biddulph,  Martin  &  Co.,  the  oldest  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  is  a  writer  of  no  mean  repute. 

John  Chamberlin  says  that  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  the 
greatest  gourmet  of  his  time,  and  Roscoe  Conkling  came 
next.  Not  a  member  of  President  Harrison's  Cabinet  was 
particularly  devoted  to  fine  fare.  President  Cleveland  knows 
much  about  good  dining  and  appreciates  its  advantages,  and 
ex-Speaker  Reed  is  developing  an  artistic  comprehension  of 
what  is  best 

Oscar  Wilde  now  dresses,  as  he  imagines,  in  jzn-de-sucU 
fashion.  He  wears  a  long  sack-coat  of  gray  Scotch  cloth. 
It  reaches  nearly  to  the  knees.  His  cravat  is  enormous. 
His  hair  is  long,  and  parted  on  the  side.  His  cuffs  are 
many  sizes  too  large  for  him,  and  are  fastened  with  links. 
He  wears  a  golden  chain  bracelet ;  attached  to  it  is  a  heart- 
shaped  locket.  The  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  is  covered 
to  the  nail  with  conspicuous  rings. 

A  medal  of  honor  has  been  awarded  to  Congressman 
Amos  J.  Cummings,  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Com- 
mittee, in  recognition  of  his  bravery  at  the  engagement  at 
Salem  Heights,  Va.  Mr.  Cummings  was  a  sergeant-major. 
In  the  charge  upon  his  brigade,  when  the  men  were  driven 
back  from  their  guns,  he  rallied  about  two  hundred  men, 
and,  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire  and  against  a  superior 
force,  drove  back  the  enemy  and  recaptured  the  battery, 
which  resulted  in  a  victory  that  seemed  impossible. 

The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  holds  directorships  of  more 
joint-stock  companies  than  any  other  member  of  either  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  He  is  on  the  boards  of 
nearly  three  dozen  of  them.  Previous  to  his  accession  he 
occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  the  civil  service  ;  but  on 
becoming  a  marquis  at  once  turned  his  coronet  to  profitable 
account,  as  what  is  known  in  London  as  a  "guinea-pig" — 
directors  of  city  companies  receiving  ordinarily  a  fee  of  one 
or  two  guineas  for  each  meeting  of  the  board  that  they 
attend. 

Russell  Sage  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  since  January,  1874,  but  has  never  been  inside  of 
the  board  room.  It  is  said  that  neither  Jay  Gould  nor 
Sidney  Dillon  was  ever  in  the  exchange,  although  both 
were  members  for  many  years.  "Eddie"  Gould  is  a  mem- 
ber, but  has  never  been  in  the  exchange.  George  Gould 
made  one  visit  there  when  he  was  first  elected.  It  was 
thought  that,  being  his  father's  son,  he  would  be  let  off  with 
light  initiation  exercises  ;  but  his  father's  old  associate, 
"Wash"  Connor,  arranged  a  reception  for  George 
startled  him  by  its  warmth. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  23,  1894. 


A    FAIR    NIHILIST. 

How  a  Russian  Prince  made  a  Startling  Discovery  about  his  Wife. 


In  the  late  '  70's,  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  the  late  Czar, 
one  of  the  most  important  personages  of  the  Russian  Empire 
was  Prince  Michael  Radloff.  During  a  trip  to  France,  soon 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  had  met  at  a  reception  the 
superb  daughter  of  General  de  Contremont,  whom  the  Parisian 
world  already  knew  under  the  name  of  "  la  belle  Madeleine." 
Michael  was  hard  hit,  in  spite  of  his  forty  years  and  his 
confirmed  bachelorhood. 

"  Mother,"  Madeleine  remarked,  one  evening,  to  the 
widow  of  the  hero  of  Gravelotte,  "  would  you  be  satisfied  to 
see  me  a  princess  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  for  you  are  beautiful  enough  to  be  a  queen." 
In  fact,  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  met  in  any  assemblage 
so  perfect  a  type  of  human  beauty.  I  can  see  her  still,  as 
she  appeared  one  evening  at  the  Opera  some  weeks  after 
her  marriage.  There  were  in  the  orchestra,  I  should  judge, 
fifty  spectators  who  were  or  haa  been  more  or  less  in  love 
with  her.  It  was,  probaby,  the  most  memorable  night 
of  Madeleine's  younger  years.  She  felt  that  she  sated 
her  vengeance  then  on  a  sex  that  inspired  her  only 
with  hatred,  for  among  these  men  who  would  have  beggared 
themselves  now  to  be  loved  by  her  for  a  single  hour,  there 
was  not  one  who  had  not,  before  that,  found  her  too  poor  to 
make  her  the  companion  of  his  life. 

That  evening,  an  American  widow,  many  times  a  million- 
aire, but,  nevertheless,  a  very  pretty  woman,  made  the  fol- 
lowing avowal  as  she  sat  in  her  box  : 

"  I  do  not  hope  to  look  like  the  Princess  Michael,  for 
that  would  be  to  ask  too  much.  But  to  have  simply  her 
teeth,  I  would  give  my  hotel  in  the  Champs-Elysees  and 
everything  in  it,  even  to  my  jewels.  With  such  teeth  as 
hers,  a  woman  need  not  be  pretty.  She  can  smile  or  yawn, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  world  is  at  her  feet." 
"  That  is  to  say,  at  the  feet  of  her  teeth,"  said  a  diplo- 
mat. "  But  I  am  afraid  the  princess  is  not  destined  either 
to  smile  or  to  yawn.  His  excellency,  her  husband,  looks 
neither  amusing  nor  agreeable.  '  La  belle  Madeleine '  will 
live  to  regret  Paris  more  than  once." 

In  truth,  the  prince  was  not  agreeable,  even  on  his  mar- 
riage day.  But  a  few  years  later  he  was  even  less  so,  as  the 
princess  could  testify.  To  his  wife's  coquetry  he  owed  it 
that  he  had  become  jealous  as  a  tiger,  and  to  the  favor  of 
the  Czar  that  he  had  been  made  minister  of  police.  It  is 
scarcely  tenable  that  these  two  facts  combined  are  calculated 
to  make  a  man  amiable. 

However,  he  had  found  means  to  make  his  public  functions 
subserve  his  private  jealousy.  He  had  selected  from  among 
bis  best  men  in  the  secret  service  the  coachman  who  drove 
his  wife's  carriage  and  the  concierge  who  kept  the  door  of 
bis  hotel.  And  in  addition  to  these,  he  had  the  "  Cabinet 
Noir." 

At  first  the  unhappy  minister  of  police  read  dozens  of 
declarations  of  love,  addressed  to  his  wife  in  every  key  and 
every  measure.  Then  the  number  of  these  missives  fell  off 
— not  that  the  princess  had  become  less  beautiful,  but  that 
the  admirers  became  more  wary.  Those  who  had  confided 
their  avowals  to  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  had  not  failed  to  notice  that  ill-luck  sud- 
denly fastened  itself  upon  them  in  the  most  diverse  and 
unexpected  forms.  "  It  must  be,"  said  one  of  these  victims, 
11  that  the  princess  has  the  evil  eye,  or  that  her  husband's 
eyes  are  too  good." 

The  replies,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  first  letters,  passed 
through  the  "  Cabinet  Noir"  also,  and  his  excellency  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  the 
husband  of  a  most  outrageous  flirt,  but  nothing  more, 
from  which  be  derived  a  comparative  satisfaction.  It  is  con- 
soling when  one  hears  a  cry  of  "  Fire  ! "  in  the  house  to 
know  that  the  conflagration  is  confined  to  an  ill-swept 
chimney.  As  to  sweeping  the  chimney  himself,  the  poor 
prince  had  scarcely  the  time,  for  the  life  of  the  Czar  was 
as  much  assailed  by  nihilists  as  the  afTections  of  his  wife  by 
sighing  swains. 

Therefore  his  unbounded  surprise  may  be  imagined  when 
he  read  the  following  note,  written  in  a  too-familiar  hand, 
though  signed  only  with  an  initial : 

"  II  seems  that  the  emperor  starts  for  Varsovia  earlier  than  had  been 
expected.  Hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  travel  at  the  first  call,  for 
who  knows  when  we  shall  have  such  another  chance.  I  have  not  kept 
you  in  ignorance  o(  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  Be  ready,  then, 
to  succeed  at  ihe  first  alt-  mpt  and  without  any  pieliminary  trials.  You 
will  present  yourself  at  my  house  as  a  friend  of  my  family,  traveling  in 
Russia  for  pleasure,  see  my  mother  before  you  leave  :  she  will  give 
you  some  sort  of  a  commission  or  message  for  me,  and  it  will  serve  to 
introduce  you  in  case  of  need." 

The  poor  prince's  reason  nearly  left  him  by  the  time  he 
had  read  this  terrible  note.  So,  this  conspiracy  that  he 
fought  night  and  day  with  steel,  prison,  and  exile — this 
monstrous,  pitiless  war  of  a  whole  army  of  monsters  against 
a  single  man — it  confronted  him  even  at  his  own  fireside  ! 
It  was  his  own  wife — his  beautiful  Madeleine — who  said  to 
the  assassin  :  "  The  hour  is  come  ;  be  ready  ! " 

What  was  the  good  of  keeping  up  the  fight?  What 
fatality  ranged  even  foreigners  against  his  unfortunate  sover- 
eign ?  This  woman  had  everything — youth,  beauty,  luxury, 
admiration — yet  she  was  a  nihilist  !  What  could  possess 
her?  What  bitterness  was  it  that  drove  her  thus  to  crime, 
at  the  risk  of  the  dungeon  and  pallet  of  straw  that  would 
bruise  her  tender  flesh,  of  the  gallows  rope  that  would  crush 
her  ivory  throat,  of  the  Siberian  snows  that  would  turn  to 
ice  her  snowy  little  feet  ? 

"  Alas,"  thought  the  unhappy  man,  "  I  have  utterly  failed 
to  make  her  happy.  I  have  been  too  jealous.  She  hates 
me,  and  her  hate  has  devised  this  refinement  of  cruelty." 

However,  what  was  he  to  do  ?     He  thought  of  killing  his 

wife  and  himself  afterward,  leaving  the  public  to  imagine 

for  itself  some  story  of  love  surprised,  for  the  loyal  subject 

toed  that  form  of  dishonor   to  the   other.      Then   he 

nted  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  emr  eror 


and  tell  him  all,  after  which  he  would  disappear  forever  with 
the  guilty  woman. 

The  sentiment  of  duty  brought  him  to  himself.  He  held 
the  clew  to  a  plot ;  he  must  discover  its  furthest  ramifica- 
tions, and  to  that  end  he  must  let  the  letter  go  its  course. 
Of  his  own  accord,  the  assassin  would  deliver  himself  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  Already  the  minister  possessed  the 
man's  name  :  Nicholson — some  Englishman  or  American, 
perhaps  an  expert  in  dynamite  machines,  or  simply  a  Rus- 
sian student  who  had  taken  a  false  name. 

The  lelter  went  on  its  way,  and,  that  evening,  the  prince 
and  princess  were  at  the  Opera  in  their  box  ;  he,  pale,  trem- 
bling as  if  with  a  fever,  grown  fifteen  years  older  in  appear- 
ance— she,  more  seductive  and  more  sought  after  than  ever. 
"  You  are  ill,  Michael,"  said  Madeleine  to  her  husband, 
with  a  smile,  as  they  were  being  driven  home. 

"  In  what  respect  do  I  show  it  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  strangely 
sombre  air. 

"  You  have  not  been  jealous  the  whole  evening." 
A  week  later,  the  minister  of  police  remarked  casually  to 
his  wife,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  to  which  he  attached  no  im- 
portance : 

"  The  Czar  leaves  St.  Petersburg  on  Friday." 
"  Indeed  ?  "  she  answered,  not  disturbed  by  the  anounce- 
ment  ;  "the  papers  had  set  another  day  for  his  departure." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  intending  to   deceive  Nicholson's  ac- 
complice, "  the  idea  is  to  throw  off  the  scent  those  who  may 
have  criminal  intentions." 

Then  he  turned  the  talk  to  another  topic,  admiring  at 
bottom  this  unworthy  creature's  self-control. 

That  very  day  he  learned  that  his  ruse  had  succeeded,  for 
he  received  from  the  telegraph  a  dispatch,  addressed  by  the 
princess,  it  may  easily  be  guessed  to  whom,  which  read  : 
"  It  is  settled  for  Friday.     Be  on  time." 

Friday  passed,  of  course,  without  either  the  Czar  or  his 
minister  leaving  the  capital.  Madeleine  had  suddenly  be- 
come very  uneasy  at  the  announcement  of  this  pretended 
change  of  plan. 

The  next  day,  a  richly  dressed  personage,  his  lapel  orna- 
mented with  an  enormous  rosette,  presented  himself  in  the 
afternoon  at  Prince  Michael's  palace. 

"  What  does  your  excellency  desire  ? "  demanded  the 
concierge  from  the  redoubtable  Third  Section. 

11  To  pay  my  respects  to  the  princess  and  deliver  to  her  a 
message  from  her  mother.     I  am  Dr.  Nicholson." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "  your  excellency  is  ex- 
pected. Madame  the  Princess  is  visiting  a  friend  and  has 
given  orders  that  your  excellency  be  conducted  to  her.  The 
carriage  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes." 

Dr.  Nicholson  had  scarcely  had  time  to  admire  the  pict- 
ures in  the  reception-room,  for  he  was  something  of  a  con- 
noisseur, when  he  was  taken  to  a  carriage,  into  which  the 
concierge  stepped  after  him  and  sat  down  at  his  side  without 
asking  permission. 

•'  Odd  sort  of  custom,"  thought  Nicholson.  "  Wonder 
why  he  didn't  get  up  on  the  box." 

1  need  scarcely  say  that,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the 
self-styled  doctor  was  in  the  best — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
solid — prison  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  though  his  advent 
was  awaited,  it  was  not  by  the  princess. 

In  a  sort  of  musty  parlor,  ornamented  with  police  agents 
armed  to  the  teeth,  a  personage  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
and  who  was  the  prince  himself,  interrogated  him  with  an 
utter  absence  of  civility  to  which  poor  Nicholson  was  little 
accustomed. 

"  This  is  infamous  ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "  I  arrive 
from  Paris  this  morning,  I  have  not  spoken  three  words  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  and,  when  I  present  myself  at  the 
princess's  palace,  I  am  bundled  off  as  if  I  were  a  thief." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  princess  ? "  coldly  demanded 
the  minister. 

"  Am  I  acquainted  with  her  ?  Why,  I've  known  her  ever 
since  she  was  so  high  !  Here  is  a  letter  from  her  mother, 
the  general's  widow.     Sir,  I  am  an  American  citizen,  and  I 

protest " 

"Secure  this  man  and  take  every  precaution,"  interrupted 
the  official,  without  seeming  to  have  heard. 

Nothing  of  a  suspicious  nature  was  found  on  Nicholson — 
that  is,  nothing  but  a  dainty  little  box  carefully  sealed.  It 
might  be  an  infernal  machine  ! — though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, if  that  were  the  case,  that  the  science  of  explosives 
had  made  great  progress  since  the  days  of  Fieschi. 

An  engineer  from  the  torpedo  corps,  attached  to  the  min- 
istry for  such  occasions  as  this,  opened  the  package  with  all 
the  precautions  prescribed  by  modern  science.  The  greater 
number  of  those  present  were  anything  but  reassured,  and 
momentarily  expected  a  terrible  explosion. 

Nothing  unusual  happened,  however.  But  the  engineer 
smiled  a  singular  smile  as  he  handed  the  open  box  to  the 
prince,  who,  moreover,  hastened  to  slip  it  into  his  pocket 
after  having  glanced  at  it. 

"So,"  he  demanded  of  Nicholson,  "you  are " 

"  An  American  dentist,  sir,  and  in  a  great  hurry.  I  wish 
to  return  to  Paris  as  soon  as  possible.  My  clients  are  clamor- 
ing for  me." 

Five  minutes  later  Nicholson  was  in  a  coupe  once  more, 
having  for  companion  this  time  the  prince  himself,  who 
deluged  him  with  excuses. 

"But,"  said  "la  belle  Madeleine's"  husband,  "how  does 
it  happen  that  I  never — er — never  noticed  anything  ?" 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  the  American,  proudly,  "  if  you 
had '  noticed  anything,'  the  famous  Nicholson  plates  would  not 
deserve  their  world-wide  reputation." 

"So  the  princess's  teeth  are " 

"  False,  prince.  When  quite  a  little  girl,  Mile  de  Contre- 
mont had  a  fall  from  her  pony  that  broke  her  jaw.  I  per- 
formed for  her  then  one  of  the  most  marvelous  operations 
of  my  career.  But  nothing  lasts  forever,  and  I  had  come  to 
adjust  a  new  set  in  your  absence." 

The  public  never  learned  the  story.  It  is  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  prince  is  less  deeply  in  love  than  he  was. — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Le'on  de 
Tinseau. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Battle. 

Heavy  and  solemn, 
A  cloudy  column, 
Through  the  green  plain  they  marching  came  1 

Measureless  spread,  like  a  table  dread. 
For  the  wild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 

Looks  are  bent  on  the  shaking  ground, 

Hearts  beat  low  with  a  knelling  sound  ; 

Swift  by  the  breast  that  must  bear  the  brunt. 

Gallops  the  major  along  the  front — 
"Haiti" 

And  fettered  they  stand  at  the  stark  command, 

And  the  warriors,  silent,  halt. 

Proud  in  the  blush  of  morning  glowing, 

What  on  the  hill-top  shines  in  flowing? 
'  See  you  the  foeman's  banners  waving  ?  " 
'  We  see  the  foeman's  banners  waving  ! " 
'  God  be  with  you,  children  and  wife  !  " 

Hark  to  the  music — the  drum  and  fife — 

How  they  ring  through  the  ranks,  which  they  rouse  to  the 
strife  1 

Thrilting  they  sound,  with  their  glorious  tone — 

Thrilling  they  go  through  the  marrow  and  bone  1 

Brothers,  God  grant,  when  this  life  is  o'er. 

In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  morel 

See  the  smoke,  how  the  lightning  is  cleaving  asunder  I 

Hark!    the  guns,  peal  on   peal,  how  they  boom  in   their 
thunder ! 

From  host  to  host,  with  kindling  sound. 

The  shouted  signal  circles  round  ; 

Freer  already  breathes  the  breath  ! 

The  war  is  waging,  slaughter  raging, 

And  heavy  through  the  reeking  p&ll 

The  iron  death-dice  fall! 

Nearer  they  close — foes  upon  foes — 
*  Ready  !  " — from  square  to  square  it  goes. 

They  kneel  as  one  man  from  flank  to  flank, 

And  the  fire  comes  sharp  from  the  foremost  rank. 

Many  a  soldier  to  earth  is  sent, 

Many  a  gap  by  the  balls  is  rent ; 

O'er  the  corpse  before  springs  the  hinder  man, 

That  the  line  may  not  fall  to  the  fearless  van. 

To  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  around  and  around, 

Death  whirls  in  its  dance  on  the  bloody  ground. 

God's  sunlight  is  quenched  in  the  fiery  fight — 

Over  the  hosts  falls  a  brooding  night ! 

Brothers,  God  grant,  when  this  life  is  o'er. 

In  the  life  to  come  we  may  meet  once  more. 

The  dead  men  are  bathed  in  the  weltering  blood. 

And  the  living  are  blent  in  the  slippery  flood. 

And  the  feet,  as  they  reeling  and  sliding  go. 

Stumble  still  on  the  corpse  that  sleeps  below. 
"  What!     Francis  1 — Give  Charlotte  my  last  farewell." 

As  the  dying  man  murmurs,  the  thunders  swell — 
"  I'll  give — Oh.  God  !  are  the  guns  so  near  ? 

Ho  !  comrades  1  yon  volley  1  look  sharp  to  the  rear  1 

I'll  give  to  thy  Charlotte  thy  last  farewell ! 

Sleep  soft !  where  death  thickest  descendeth  in  rain, 

The  friend  thou  forsaketh  thy  side  may  regain  1" 

Hitherward,  thitherward,  reels  the  fight ; 

Dark  and  more  darkly  day  glooms  into  night. 

Brothers.  God  grant,  when  this  life  is  o'er. 

In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more. 

Hark  to  the  hoofs  that  galloping  go ! 
The  adjutants  flying — 

The  horsemen  press  hard  on  the  panting  foe, 
Their  thunder  booms  in  dying — 
Victory  ! 

Tremor  has  seized  on  the  dastards  all, 

And  their  leaders  fall ! 
Victory  I 

Closed  is  the  brunt  of  the  glorious  fight. 

And  the  day,  like  a  conqueror,  bursts  on  the  night  I  . 

Trumpet  and  fife  swelling  choral  along, 

The  triumph  already  sweeps  marching  in  song. 

Farewell,  fallen  brothers,  though  this  life  be  o'er, 

There's  another,  in  which  we  shall  meet  you  once  more  I 
—  Translated  from  Schiller  by  Bulwer. 


Sir  Nicholas  at  Marston  Moor. 

To  horse,  to  horse.  Sir  Nicholas!   the  clarion's  note  is  high  ; 

To  horse,  to  horse,  Sir  Nicholas  I  the  huge  drum  makes  reply  ; 

Ere  this  hath  Lucas  marched  with  his  gallant  cavaliers, 

And  the  bray  of  Rupert's  trumpets  grows  fainter  on  our  ears. 

To  horse,  to  horse,  Sir  Nicholas  !    White  Guy  is  at  the  door. 

And  the  vulture  whets  his  beak  o'er  the  field  of  Marston  Moor. 

Up  rose  the  Lady  Alice  from  her  brief  and  broken  prayer. 

And  she  brought  a  silken  standard  down  the  narrow  turret  stair. 

Oh,  many  were  the  tears  that  those  radiant  eyes  had  shed. 

As  she  worked  the  bright  word  "  Glory"  in  the  gay  and  glancing 

thread ; 
And  mournful  was  the  smile  that  o'er  those  beauteous  features  ran, 
As  she  said:    "  It  is  your  lady's  gift,  unfurl  it  in  the  van." 
'  It  shall  flutter,  noble  wench,  where  the  best  and  boldest  ride, 
Through  the  steel-clad  files  of  Skippon   and    the   black   dragoons 

of  Pride  ; 
The  recreant  soul  of  Fairfax  will  feel  a  sicklier  qualm, 
And  the  rebel  lips  of  Oliver  give  out  a  louder  psalm. 
When  they  see  my  lady's  gewgaw  flaunt  bravely  on  their  wing. 
And  hear  her  loyal  soldier's  shout  for  God  and  for  the  king  I " 


'Tis  noon  ;  the  ranks  are  broken  along  Ihe  royal  line  ; 
They  fly,  the  braggarts  of  the  court,  the  bullies  of  the  Rhine  ; 
Stout  Langley's  cheer  is  heard  no  more,  and  Astley's  helm  is  down, 
And  Rupert  sheaths  his  rapier  with  a  ciirse  and  with  a  frown  ; 
And  cold  Newcastle  mutters,  as  he  follows  in  the  flight, 
'  The  German  boar  had  better  far   have  supped  in  York  to-night." 
The  knight  is  all  alone,  his  steel  cap  cleft  in  twain. 
His  good  buff  jerkin  crimsoned  o'er  with  many  a  gory  stain  ; 
But  still  he  waves  the  standard,  and  cries  amid  the  rout : 

•  For  church  and  king,  fair  gentlemen,  spur  on   and   fight  it  out  1  " 
And  now  he  wards  a  Roundhead's  pike,  and  now  he  hums  a  stave, 
And  here  he  quotes  a  stage-play,  and  there  he  fells  a  knave. 
Good  speed  to  thee,  Sir  Nicholas !  thou  has  no  thought  of  fear  ; 
Good  speed  to  thee,  Sir  Nicholas!  but  fearful  odds  are  here. 
The  traitors  ring  the  round,  and  with  every  blow  and  thrust, 

'  Down,  down."  they  cry,  "  with  Belial,  down  with  him  to  the  dust !  " 

•  I  would,"  quoth  grim  old  Oliver,  "  that  Belial's  trusty  sword 
This  day  was  doing  battle  for  the  saints  and  for  the  Lord!" 
The  Lady  Alice  sits  with  her  maidens  in  her  bower ; 

The  fray-haired  warden  watches  on  the  castle's  highest  tower. 

•  What  news,  what  news,  old  Anthony  ? "    "  The  field  is  lost  and  won  ; 
The  ranks  of  war  are  melting,  as  the  mists  beneath  the  sun  ; 
And  a  wounded  man  speeds  hiiher — I  am  old  and  can  not  see. 
Or  sure  I  am  that  sturdy  step  my  master's  step  should  be." 

'  I  bring  thee  back  the  standard  from  as  rude  and  rough  a  fray, 
As  e'er  was  proof  of  soldier's  thews,  or  theme  for  minstrel's  lay. 
Bid  Hubert  fetch  the  silver  bowl,  and  liquor  quantum  suff; 
I'll  make  a  shift  to  drain  it,  ere  I  part  with  boot  and  buff; 
Though  Guy  through  many  a  gaping  wound  is  breathing  out  his  life. 
And  1  come  to  thee  a  landless  man.  my  fond  and  faithful  wife  I 
Sweet,  we  will  fill  our  money-bags  and  freight  a  ship  for  France, 
And  mourn  in  merrv  Paris  for  this  poor  realm's  mischance  ; 
Or.  if  the  worst  betide  me.  why,  better  axe  or  rope, 
Than  life  with  Lenthal  for  a  king,  and  Peters  for  a  Pope! 
Alas,  alas,  my  gallant  Guy! — out  on  the  crop-eared  boor, 
That  sent  me  with  my  standard  on  foot  from  Marston  Moor  1  " 
—  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


MODERN    NIMRODS. 

How  they  Search  the  World  to  Find  Exciting  Sport— A  New  Book 

on    "Shooting    Big    Game"  —  Hunters'    Tales    of 

Killing  Mighty  Beasts. 


There  are  a  number  of  delightful  tales  of  mighty  hunters 
in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Badminton  Library.  It  is  "  Big 
Game  Shooting,"  by  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley,  and  contains 
chapters  written  by  noted  nimrods  on  the  various  greater 
beasts  of  the  field  against  which  modern  sportsmen  train  their 
guns. 

Naturally  Africa  has  a  prominent  place  in  this  English 
book,  and  the  lion  is  almost  the  first  quarry  discussed.  That 
he  is  the  king  of  beasts  is  not  the  opinion  of  these  experi- 
enced hunters.  The  late  W.  Carton  Oswell,  in  an  essay  on 
sport  in  Africa  fifty  years  ago,  says  : 

Come  with  me  to  a  desert  pool  some  clear  moonlight  night,  when  the 
shadows  are  deep  and  sharply  cut,  and  the  moon  herself  in  the  dry, 
cloudless  air  looks  like  a  ball.  All  is  nearly  as  bright  as  day,  only  the 
light  is  silver,  not  gold.  Sit  down  on  that  rock  and  watch  the  thirsty 
animals  as  they  drink — buffalo,  rhinoceros,  antelope,  quagga.  and  oc- 
casionally, if  the  water  is  large,  lions,  too.  But  what  has  frightened 
the  antelope  and  quagga  that  they  throw  up  their  heads  for  a  second 
and  fade  away  into  the  shaiows  ?  The  other  beasts,  too,  are  listening, 
and  now  leave  the  sides  of  the  pond.  Nothing  but  the  inevitable,  irre- 
pressible jackal,  that  gamin  among  wild  things,  remains  in  view.  As 
yet  your  dull  human  ears  have  caught  no  sound  ;  but  very  soon  the 
heavy  tread,  and  low,  rumbling  note  of  an  on-coming  herd  of  elephants 
reaches  you.  They  are  at  the  water.  The  jackals  have  sat  down  with 
their  tails  straight  out  behind  them  ;  but  not  another  creature  is  to  be 
seen.  The  king  drinks.  Not  a  sound  is  heard.  He  squirts  the  water 
over  his  back,  makes  the  whole  pool  muddy,  and  retires  solemnly,  leav- 
ing his  subjects,  who  now  gather  round,  to  make  the  best  of  what  he 
has  fouled.    This  is  the  king,  in  the  opinion  of  beasts. 

Mr.  Oswell,  while  shooting  in  the  region  of  the  Limpopo 
River,  fell  in  with  a  Major  Vardon,  and  together  they  enjoyed 
some  fine  elephant,  lion,  and  buffalo  shooting.  One  day  the 
major  had  wounded  a  buffalo,  and  as  Mr.  Oswell  ran  up  he 
saw  that  a  lion  was  in  pursuit  of  the  beast,  and  he  witnessed 
one  of  the  finest  struggles  of  brute  force  he  had  ever  seen  : 

After  going  a  hundred  yards,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  sharp  snort 
of  the  buffalo  and  muffled  growl  of  its  assailant,  and  knew  that  the 
latter  had  got  hold.  I  still  ran  on,  looking  out  for  a  sight  of  the  com- 
batants, when  suddenly  the  man  who  had  kept  up  with  me  put  his 
hand  on  my  wrist,  and,  pulling  rather  harder  than  he  intended,  stoop- 
ing forward  and  running  as  I  was,  down  I  came,  overbalanced. 
"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  angrily.  "Look,"  he  answered.  Within 
twenty-five  yards,  a  magnificent  fight  was  going  on.  Two  other  male 
lions  had  joined  the  one  I  had  first  seen,  and  run  blood-spoor  till  they 
had  overtaken  and  stopped  the  buffalo.  They  were  now  all  standing 
rampant  on  him,  teeth  and  claws  both  at  work,  the  gallant  old  bull 
doing  his  utmost  to  hold  his  own  against  odds.  He  tried  to  gore  them, 
but  they  hugged  his  side,  putting  their  bodies  parallel  with  his,  and  so 
escaping  the  thrust ;  he  swung  the  lion  on  his  right  completely  off  his 
legs,  as  you  swing  a  child  by  his  arms.  It  was  only  by  glimpses  that 
you  saw  anything,  for  it  was  an  enfolding  cloud  of  dust,  out  of  which 
came  every  now  and  again  the  black  hide  of  the  bull  and  the  fulvous 
coats  of  the  lions.  Every  muscle  of  the  attackers  and  attacked  was  on 
the  stretch.  You  felt  rather  than  saw  the  terrible  strain.  Had  the 
buffalo  been  unwounded,  even  with  the  odds  of  three  to  one  against 
him,  he  would  have  left  his  mark.  It  did  not  last  much  more  than  a 
minute — perhaps  not  even  that — and  then  the  grand  old  "Naari" 
came  to  the  ground,  killed  by  the  ball,  not  by  the  lions. 

On  another  hunting  expedition,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Zouga,  Mr.  Oswell  came  across  a  young  fellow  who  ap- 
pears to  be  typical  of  a  certain  class  of  amateur  sportsmen. 
Of  him  Mr.  Oswell  writes  : 

Next  morning  I  found  all  his  men — they  were  Ba-Quaina,  and  knew 
me — had  followed  my  wagons,  and,  upon  my  questioning  them,  they 
said  they  really  could  not  stay  with  that  white  man,  as  he  starved 
them.  They  had  found  him  elephants  two  or  three  times,  but  he  never 
killed  any ;  he  only  rode  after  their  tails,  expecting  them  to  fall  off. 
Of  course  I  insisted  on  their  going  back,  and  shot  a  rhinoceros  on 
their  promise  of  doing  so,  just  for  the  present  distress.  Here  was  a 
country  swarming  with  animals,  a  man  with  guns  and  ammunition  in 
abundance,  and  yet  he  could  not  "keep  his  camp."  I  would  not 
blame  him  for  that ;  but  why  did  he  not  give  up  at  once  when  he  dis- 
covered, as  he  must  soon  have  done,  his  utter  incapacity  ?  My  friend 
Vardon  had  interviewed  him  before  he  started,  at  the  Cape,  I  after- 
ward learned,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  come  out  for.  "  To  shoot 
a  Hon,"  he  replied.  "  Was  that  all?"  he  was  asked  ;  and  he  replied  : 
"  Yes  ;  if  I  did  that  I  should  be  quite  content."  "  You'd  belter  have 
given  two  hundred  pounds  and  shot  the  one  at  the  Zoo  ;  it  would  have 
been  cheaper,  less  trouble,  and  less  dangerous,  too."  Poor  lad  !  he 
picked  up  another  mate  and  started  on  another  journey,  goodness 
knows  what  for ;  and,  on  my  second  return  from  the  Zouga,  we  found 
his  skull,  with  a  bullet-hole  through  it,  and  some  small  articles  of 
dress,  near  an  old  camp-fire  two  or  three  marches  only  from  where  we 
first  met.  The  hyenas  had  dragged  away  the  rest  of  the  bones. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  his  death  was  attributed  to  his  companion,  and, 
strangely  enough,  this  man,  subsequently  joining  himself  to  an  expedi- 
tion, met  a  similar  fate  himself. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson  contributes  many  delightful  chapters  on 
big-game  hunting  in  Africa.  Near  Kilima-Njaro,  in  1S86, 
he  shot  his  first  rhinoceros.  These  dangerous  and  uncouth 
animals,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  are  always  attended  and 
warned  of  danger  by  friendly  birds  which  act  as  sentinels — 
surely  one  of  the  oddest  arrangements  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Jackson  crawled  along  the  grass  till  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
beast : 

I  raised  ray  head,  saw  that  some  twenty  yards  farther  on  there  was  a 
tuft  of  slightly  longer  grass,  and  determined  to  get  up  to  this  before 
firing.  However,  just  before  we  reached  it.  some  half-dozen  birds 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  other  two  rhinos  and  settled  on  our 
cow's  back  ;  but  we  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  the  tuft.  The 
difficulty  now  was  to  get  into  a  sitting  position  and  ready  to  shoot  with- 
out being  seen  by  the  birds.  To  do  this,  I  worked  my  legs  toward  the 
rhino  as  I  lay  on  my  side,  and  gradually  raised  myself  into  a  sitting 
position  ;  but  at  that  instant  the  birds  saw  me,  and  flew  up  with  their 
usual  cry  of  alarm.  At  the  same  moment  the  rhino  raised  herself 
on  her  forelegs  like  a  huge  pig,  and  I  then  realized  that  I  was  nearer 
than  I  intended  to  get,  only  about  twenty  yards  separating  us,  but  she 
did  not  appear  to  see  me.  As  she  remained  sitting  in  this  position, 
without  moving  my  body,  which  I  knew  might  attract  attention,  1 
stretched  out  my  arm  behind  me  for  the  four-bore,  but  did  not  feel  it  at 
first,  and  thought  that  for  once  my  faithful  Ramazan  had  received 
rather  a  shock  to  his  nerves  on  finding  himself  at  such  close  quarters. 
However,  he  put  it  into  my  hand  at  last,  after  a  delay  of,  perhaps,  two 
seconds,  which  appeared  to  me  much  longer,  and,  I  quickly  planted  a 
bullet  on  the  point  of  her  left  shoulder,  which  knocked  her  over.  Re- 
loading before  I  moved,  I  saw  she  was  still  down,  but  making  desperate 
efforts  to  get  up  ;  but  as  she  was  lying  on  her  left  side,  with  her  broken 
shoulder  under  her,  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  I  ran  up  and  dis- 
patched her  with  a  shot  in  the  neck. 

Concerning  the  hunting  Gf  another  big  beast —  the  hippo- 
potamus— Mr.  Jackson  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  say  : 

Hippo-shooting,  compared  with  other  sport,  is  poor.  In  the  first 
place,  it  depends  more  on  accuracy  of  aim  and  proficiency  in  quick 
shooting  than  on  stalking.     To  crawl  up  to  the  edge  of  a  high  bank, 


probably  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  a  school 
of  these  huge  beasts  is  lying  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  shallows,  re- 
quires liule  skill,  provided  the  wind  is  fair.  Neither  is  a  steady  pot- 
shot at  a  range  of  twenty-five  yards,  at  a  well-defined  mark,  such  as  the 
beast's  eye  and  ear,  or  in  a  line  between  the  two,  as  he  lies  perfectly 
still,  half  out  of  the  water  and  possibly  asleep,  or  floating  quite  motion- 
less on  the  top  of  the  water,  a  great  test  of  prowess  in  shooting.  When 
once  scared,  however,  the  conditions  are  changed,  as  hippos  then  be- 
come very  cunning  and  take  a  great  deal  of  circumventing,  and  will 
test  the  sportsmen's  patience,  as  well  as  the  accuracy  and  quickness  of 
his  aim,  to  the  utmost.  If  they  have  not  been  much  shot  at  or  dis- 
turbed, they  will  show  up  again  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  first  shot. 

Perhaps  to  the  general  reader,  in  view  of  recent  events  in 
South-East  Africa,  the  chapter  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Selous  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book.  He 
treats  exclusively  of  the  lion,  although  he  has  not  made  that 
beast  his  especial  object  of  pursuit  in  South  Africa.  How- 
ever, he  has  shot  twenty-five  by  himself  alone,  and  has 
assisted  in  killing  many  others.  Discussing  the  question 
whether  the  lion  is  a  dangerous  beast  or  a  cur,  he  says  : 

When  lions  are  encountered  in  the  day-time  they  will  almost  in- 
variably give  way  before  the  presence  of  man,  even  when  several  are 
together  feeding  upon  the  carcase  of  an  animal  they  have  just  killed, 
and  at  a  time  when  they  are  presumably  hungry.  In  parts  of  the 
country  where  fire-arms  have  been  much  used,  lions  will  sometimes  re- 
treat so  rapidly,  when  they  are  disturbed,  that  it  is  nest  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  get  a  shot  at  one.  I  remember,  one  cold,  cloudy  winter's 
morning  in  Mashonaland,  coming  suddenly  upon  a  male  lion  as  he 
was  chasing  a  small  herd  of  koodoo  cows.  When  he  observed  me,  he 
at  once  stopped  and  gazed  fixedly  at  me  for  just  one  instant  of  time, 
and  then,  wheeling  round,  went  off  through  the  forest  at  such  a  pace 
that,  had  I  not  been  well  mounted,  I  should  never  have  seen  him  again. 
As  it  was,  I  galloped  after  him,  and,  when  he  found  that  my  horse  was 
gaining  on  him,  he  stopped  and  stood  at  bay,  when  I  shot  him.  In 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  have  been  but  little  disturbed,  lions 
will  only  walk  slowly  away  when  unexpectedly  encountered  in  the  day- 
time, often  turning  round  and  gazing  fixedly  at  the  intruder,  and  some- 
times growling  savagely  and  twitching  their  tails  angrily  the  while. 

Though  lions  be  timid  in  the  day-time,  when  the  sun  has 
set  and  darkness  comes  on,  they  become  bold  and  fearless  ; 
and  often,  when  urged  by  hunger,  incredibly  reckless  and 
daring,  as  the  following  incident  shows  : 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  oxen  to  be  seized  at  the  yokes,  or 
horses  to  be  killed  inside  a  stable,  or  when  tied  to  the  wheel  of  a 
wagon  ;  while  in  Mashonaland  alone  four  men  were  carried  off  and 
eaten  by  lions  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  occupation  of  that 
country.  One  of  these  unfortunates  was  a  young  man  who  was  about 
to  start  a  market-garden  in  the  neighborhood  of  Umtali  Settlement. 
He  had  gone  away  with  a  cart  and  four  oxen  to  buy  some  nauve  meal 
at  one  of  the  Kafir  kraals,  and  had  outspanned  for  the  night  at  a  spot 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  little  township.  The  oxen  were  tied 
up  to  the  yokes,  and  Mr.  Teale  was  lying  asleep  under  the  cart,  along- 
side of  a  native,  when  a  lion  walked  up.  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoul- 
der, carried  him  off  and  killed  and  ate  him.  This  lion,  be  it  noted, 
showed  a  refined  taste  in  disregarding  the  Kafir  and  seizing  the 
European. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Pike,  and  is  descriptive  of  walrus  and  polar-bear 
hunting.  The  scene  of  the  first  incident  is  Bird  Bay,  on  the 
north  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  time  a  lovely  morning  in  Sep- 
tember. The  bay  is  full  of  fast  ice,  but  eastward  the  sea  is 
fairly  open  ;  and  the  sportsman  is  rowing  slowly  back  to  the 
sloop,  when  the  harpooner  suddenly  lays  aside  his  glass  and 
heads  the  boat  for  a  black  mass  which  the  mirage  magnifies 
into  the  size  of  a  small  house,  but  which  is  really  a  walrus  : 
The  walrus  raises  his  head,  and  we  are  motionless.  It  is  intensely 
still,  and  the  scraping  of  a  piece  of  ice  along  the  boat  seems  like  the 
roar  of  a  railway  train  passing  overhead  on  some  bridge.  Down  goes 
the  head,  and  we  glide  forward  again.  The  walrus  is  uneasy  ;  again 
and  again  he  raises  his  bead  and  looks  around,  with  a  quick  motion, 
but  we  have  the  sun  right  at  our  back,  and  he  never  notices  us.  At 
last  we  are  within  a  few  feet,  and,  with  a  shout  of  "  Vcek  op.gamling  1" 
("Wake  up,  old  boy  1 "},  which  breaks  the  stillness  like  a  shot,  the  har- 
pooner is  on  his  feet,  his  weapon  clasped  in  both  hands  above 
his  head.  As  the  walrus  plunges  into  the  sea,  the  iron  is 
buried  in  his  side,  and,  with  a  quick  twist  to  prevent  the  head 
from  slipping  out  of  the  same  slit  that  it  has  cut  in  the  thick 
hide,  the  handle  is  withdrawn  and  thrown  into  the  boat.  Num- 
ber two,  who,  with  a  turn  round  the  forward  thwart,  has  been 
paying  out  the  fine,  now  checks  it,  as  stroke  and  the  "  hammelmand," 
facing  forward,  hang  back  on  their  oars  to  check  the  rush.  Bumping 
and  scraping  among  the  ice,  we  are  towed  along  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  stop  as  the  walrus  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  In  the 
old  days  the  lance  would  finish  the  business,  but  now  it  is  the  rifle.  He 
is  facing  the  boat,  I  sight  for  one  of  his  eyes,  and  let  him  have  both 
barrels,  without  much  effect  apparently,  for  away  we  rush  for  two  or 
three  minutes  more,  when  he  is  up  again,  still  facing  the  boat.  He 
seems  to  care  no  more  for  the  solid  Express  bullets  than  if  they  were 
peas  ;  but  he  is  slow  this  time,  and,  as  he  turns  to  dive,  exposes  the 
fatal  spot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  dies. 

In  India  there  are  two  ways  of  killing  crocodiles — one  is 
by  shooting  with  a  rifle,  but : 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  them,  besides  being  far 
the  most  sporting,  is  to  bait  a  good  large  hook  with  a  bird  or  small 
animal,  and  fasten  it  by  a  chain  to  a  good  long  rope,  the  end  of  which 
is  firmly  picketed,  the  rope  being  coiled  and  the  bait  laid  in 
shallow  water.  There  must  be  lots  of  slack  line,  as  the  crocodile  does 
not  swallow  anything  at  once,  but  seizes  it  and  takes  it  into  deep  water 
to  gorge.  A  number  of  lines  may  be  laid  and  looked  up  in  the  morn- 
ing or  cool  of  the  evening.  When  hooked,  it  will  take  a  good  many 
men  to  haul  a  crocodile  out,  and,  as  he  resents  the  operation  and  can 
use  his  tail  as  well  as  his  jaws,  one  or  two  sportsmen  will  find  consider- 
erable  entertainment  in  dispatching  him  with  spears.  Some  crocodiles 
grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  their  maws  always  contain  round,  white 
stones,  and  often  trinkets,  the  relics  of  inside  passengers.  The  writer 
assisted  at  the  death  of  a  not  extraordinarily  large  "  snub-nose,"  which 
bad  six  women's  rings  in  her. 

Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  is  a  true  sportsman,  and  understands 
the  ways  of  the  inhabitants,  both  brute  and  human.  One  of 
the  secrets  of  travel  is  never  to  allow  yourself,  when  in  a 
"  tight  place,"  any  luxuries  in  which  your  men  have  no  share. 
Says  he  : 

If  you  have  only  one  pipeful  of  tobacco,  when  provisions  are  short, 
share  it  with  your  men.  and  in  the  Caucasus,  at  any  rate,  you  will  not 
lose  your  reward.  It  is  a  good  many  years  ago  now,  but  the  memory 
of  one  chilly  night  among  the  mountains  is  with  me  still,  when  I  woke 
at  three  A.  M.  to  find  myself  warm  and  snug  under  two  extra  bourkas 
(native  blankets).  The  owners  of  the  blankets  were  squatting  on  their 
hams,  almost  in  the  fire,  and  talking  to  pass  the  long  cold  hours  until 
dawn.  Having  rated  them  for  their  folly  and  made  them  take  back 
their  blankets  and  turn  in,  I  rolled  over  and  slept  again.  When  I 
next  woke— it  was  seven  A.  M.  (shamefully  late  for  camp) — the  men 
were  still  crouching  over  the  embers,  helping  to  cook  breakfast,  their 
bourkas  having  been  replaced  upon  my  shoulders.  I  bad  paid  those 
men  off  the  day  before  this  happened,  and  they  left  me  with  a  hearty 
"  God  be  with  you." 

The  two  volumes  of  which  the  work  is  composed  are  filled 
with  a  mass  of  tales  which  will  delight  the  general  reader, 
while  the  sportsman  will  be  glad  to  see  the  minute  and  con- 
cise directions  for  tracking  and  killing  big  game,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  and  a  maximum  of  pleasure,  in  nearly  all 
the  countries  of  the  world. 


WIVES    FROM    THE    STAGE. 

The   Breaking   of  Odette   Tyler's  Engagement  to    Howard  Gould — 

Other  Men  who  have  Wedded  Actresses— George 

Gould  and  Young  Bob  Cutting. 


The  rupture  of  Howard  Gould's  engagement  to  Odette 
Tyler  will  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  mania  for  the 
Cophetua  business.  One  of  the  leading  men  in  the  city 
was  lately  appealed  to  by  a  friend  to  be  forgiving  to  his  son 
who  had  involved  himself  in  a  woman  scrape.  The  friend  re- 
minded the  father  that  they,  too,  had  once  been  young,  and 
had  kicked  up  their  heels  with  the  girls.      "  Yes,  str,  we  did," 

replied   the   angry  old  man,  "  but,  by ,  sir,  we  didn't 

marry  'em."  It  is  the  matrimonial  tendency  of  the  modern 
jeune  amoureux  which  is  so  alarming  to  parents  and  guard- 
ians. 

When  George  Gould  married  an  actress  at  Daly's 
Theatre — and  the  marriage  turned  out  well — he  set  a  fashion 
which  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme.  It  became  the  cor- 
rect caper  to  marry  an  actress,  and  papas  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  smirking  when  they  heard  of  young  Hopeful 
behind  the  scenes  became  all  at  once  alarmed  at  the  first 
sign  of  his  showing  theatrical  propensities.  For  a  wild  flut- 
ter of  the  wings  on  the  part  of  a  healthy  young  male  bird 
ne  porte  pas  a  consequence,  as  the  French  say  ;  but  when  it 
is  a  question  of  bringing  into  the  parental  home  a  young 
lady  of  unknown  antecedents  and  perfectly  well-known  legs, 
both  the  proprieties  and  the  parents  naturally  call  a  halt. 

Miss  Odette  Tyler  may  be  an  angel,  so  far  as  people 
know.  She  has  a  father,  who  is  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments at  Washington ;  he  is  from  Georgia,  where  the 
warriors  are  born.  She  had  a  husband  whose  name  was 
Crossman.  Whether  he  is  dead  or  has  merely  retired  into 
private  life,  no  one  knows.  She  plays  soubrettes  on  Froh- 
man's  stage,  and  does  it  well.  She  has  had  flighty  ways — 
a  fashion  of  throwing  up  her  parts  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
resuming  them  when  she  was  in  the  humor.  Managers  are 
familiar  with  this  class  of  actresses.  They  simply  infer,  in 
the  cynical  manner  of  men  of  the  world,  that,  as  pay-day  is 
immaterial,  there  must  be  some  one  whose  ardent  devotion 
to  the  dramatic  art  impels  him  to  stand  between  the  gifted 
artiste  and  poverty.  For  all  this,  rumors  affecting  Miss 
Tyler's  reputation  have  never  become  common  talk. 

It  was  known  that  George  Gould  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  his  brother  marrying  her,  and  that  Mrs.  George  and 
Miss  Helen  Gould  refused  to  calL  It  was  even  betting  at 
the  clubs  that  George  would  not  venture  to  interpose  the 
qualified  veto  on  the  alliance  with  which  his  father's  will 
clothed  a  majority  of  the  children.  He  did  not  He  did 
better.  A  still,  small  voice  came  up  from  Savannah,  and  it 
said  that  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  manners  but  unap- 
peasable curiosity  had  appeared  in  that  beautiful  city,  and  was 
asking  questions  about  Miss  or  Mrs.  Odette's  family  and  her 
early  life  and  adventures  in  the  land  of  the  magnolia.  The 
still,  small  voice  did  its  work.  Miss  Odette  did  not  wait  for 
Captain  Scott  to  shoot  She  wrote  a  letter  to  her  dear 
Howard,  breaking  off  the  engagement,  and  refused  to  see 
him  when  he  called.  Howard  cried  and  talked  so  much 
that,  by  common  consent,  he  has  been  dubbed  the  fool  of 
the  family. 

Mrs.  M ,  who  does  the  thinking  for  the  intellectual 

members  of  the  Four  Hundred,  says  that  when  women  get 
the  suffrage,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  legislation  which 
they  will  demand  will  be  a  law  for  the  protection  of  young 
men  from  the  ravages  of  the  siren.  There  is  young  Cutting, 
who  was  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  society,  a  member  of  a 
first-class  family,  and  a  bright,  open-faced,  honest  lad  ;  be 
has  married  a  Jewish  actress  ten  years  older  than  himself, 
and  who,  having  to  support  him,  is  already  tired  of  him. 
Now  Howard  Gould  has  been  with  difficulty  rescued  from 
the  clutches  of  another  Delilah.  It  is  odds  that  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  explain  those  mysterious  adventures  at 
Savannah,  Odette  would  have  stuck  to  her  point  and  married 

her  boy.     Mrs.  M says  that  our  social  laws  are  idiotic  ; 

we  build  Chinese  walls  round  our  girls  to  preserve  them 
from  a  fate  to  which  they  are  very  rarely  inclined  ;  and  we 
give  the  key  of  the  fields  to  our  boys,  who  are  very  much  in- 
clined, indeed,  to  look  for  four-leafed  clover,  and  whose 
destiny  is  of  more  consequence  than  that  of  whole  harems 

of  girls.     "  In  my  State,"  says  Mrs.  M (she  is  from  the 

land  of  chivalry),  "  if  a  man  is  rude  to  a  young  lady,  her 
father  or  brother  pistols  him  instantly  ;  but  a  devouring 
creature  in  petticoats  seizes  my  poor  innocent  boy,  drags 
him  off  to  her  charnel-house,  cracks  his  bones,  and  sucks 
the  marrow,  and  I  am  helpless  to  protect  him." 

The  same  trouble  is  distressing  mothers  in  England.  No 
year  passes  that  some  sprig  of  nobility  does  not  marry  a 
girl  out  of  the  music-halls.  When  the  countess  protests,  her 
son  overwhelms  her  with  the  dignified  inquiry  whether  she 
means  to  advise  an  irregular  connection  in  preference  to 
matrimony.  It  is  not  that  a  girl  may  not  be  a  perfectly 
virtuous  and  immaculate  creature,  who  would  adorn  any 
man's  home,  though  she  sing  "Boom  de-ay"  in  a  place 
where  men  smoke.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  not  girls  of 
this  class  who  attract  young  men,  but  girls  of  an  entirely 
different  class,  who  may  be  neither  virtuous  nor  immaculate. 
"What  attraction  have  I,"  asked  Ethel  Newcombe,  "in 
comparison  with  Mme.  de  Cruchecasse'e?"         FLANEUR. 

New  York,  April  14,  1894. 


James  Russell  Lowell  said  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  on 
one  occasion  :  "  What  do  you  do  with  autograph  fiends  ? " 
"  Why,"  answered  the  sage,  serenely,  "  they  are  my  chief 
source  of  supply  for  postage-stamps." 


An  "Ugly  Man  Competition"  is  shortly  to  be  held 
Brussels.     The  first  prize  is  to  be  of  valuable  pecun^ 
portions,  and  already  applications  for  enrollment  f 
men  in  all  parts  are  pouring  in. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  23,  1894. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  &  R.  Clark, 
of  Edinburgh,  said,  not  long  ago,  that  just  after 
Tennyson's  death  they  kept  for  three  weeks  twenty- 
six  printing-machines  turning  out  the  Laureate's 
works.  There  was  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
them,  but  they  were  out  of  print  for  only  two  hours. 
Mr.  Clark  also  said  that  for  the  past  thirty  years  the 
firm  has  had  thirty  hands  uninterruptedly  engaged  in 
producing  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works. 

As  a  young  journalist  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Howells 
first  visited  Boston  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is  a 
description  of  this  visit  that  he  has  contributed  to  the 
next  number  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

George  Egerton,  whose  acquaintance  with  Scan- 
dinavian literature  is  indicated  in  *"  Keynotes,"  has 
in  hand  a  translation  of  Ola  Hausson's  "  Tolke  og 
Seere,"  a  volume  of  critical  essays,  which  will  ap- 
pear under  the  title  of  •"Interpreters  and  Seers." 
George  Egerton  is  engaged  also  on  a  vocabulary  of 
fishing  terms  in  four  languages. 

Dodo  re-appears  in  the  last  pages  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Benson's  new  novel,  "The  Rubicon."  which  will 
soon  be  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Marion  Crawford  is  said  to  receive  ten  thousand 
dollars,  cash  down,  for  each  of  his  novels.  As  he 
always  writes  two  during  a  year,  and  sometimes 
three,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  starving.  He  has 
already  finished  the  second  volume  in  the  Lauder- 
dale Series  ;  it  is  called  "The  Ralslons,"  and  con- 
tinues the  history  of  Katharine  Lauderdale  and 
John  Ralston. 

Lord  Wolseley  is  quoted  as  saying  that  to  an 
American  belongs  the  honor  of  having  written  the 
roost  perfect  description  of  a  batde  in  the  English 
language.  This  American  is  Captain  Charles  King, 
and  the  episode  described  is  the  cavalry  fight  of 
Gettysburg  in  "  Between  the  Lines." 

The  table  of  contents  of  Harper's  Magazine  for 
May  is  as  follows : 

"My  First  Visit  to  New  England,"  by  William  Dean 
Howells,  Part  I.;  "The  Exiles,"  a  story,  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis :  "  The  Chastisement  of  the  Qualla  Bat- 
tooans,"  by  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay ;  "The  Miracle  of 
Tisha  Hofnagle."  a  story,  by  R.  C.  V.  Meyers  :  "The  Ad- 
vent of  Spring,"  by  Mark  W.  Harrington;  "  A  Kentucky 
Cardinal,  '  a  story,  by  James  Lane  Allen,  Part  I.  ;  "  Pe- 
cuniary Independence,"  by  Junius  Henri  Browne;  "At 
Cheniere  Caminada,"  a  story,  by  Grace  King;  "A  Note 
of  a  Philoeynist,"  a  story,  by  Marrion  Wilcox;  "A  Little 
Journey  in  Java,"  by  Frederic  M,  Burr;  "A  Kinsman  of 
"Red  Cloud,"  a  story,  by  Owen  Wister;  "Charleston, 
South  Carolina  (1861),"  by  Anna  C.  Brackett ;  "  The  End 
of  an  Animosity."  a  story,  by  L.  Clarkson  ;  "  The  Rela- 
tions of  Life  to  Style  in  Architecture, "  by  Thomas  Hast- 
ings; "Trilby,"  a  novel,  by  George  Du  Maurier,  Part 
V. ;  poems  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Charlotte  Fiske 
Bates  ;  and  the  departments. 

Mrs.  Ward,  it  is  said,  has  been  at  work  for  five 
years  on  "  Marcella,"  and  she  herself  regards  it  as 
the  strongest  thing  she  has  yet  written. 

Some  of  the  successful  feminine  novelists  are  try- 
ing their  pens  at  plays.  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has 
been  writing  one  in  collaboration  with  George 
Moore — and  a  nice  morbid  production  it  promises  to 
be.  Mrs.  Clifford,  the  author  of  "  Aunt  Anne,"  is 
also  writing  a  play. 

Kossuth's  "  Memories  of  My  Exile"  is  brought 
out  in  a  new  edition  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr,  Algernon  C.  Swinburne's  new  volume, 
"  Astrophel  and  Other  Poems,"  containing  about 
thirty  pieces,  will  be  published  shortly.  A  dedicatory 
poem  to  Mr.  William  Morris  will  preface  the  work. 

The  Book-Buyer  prints  the  following  note  : 
"John  Oliver  Hobbes  is  twenty-six  years  of  age  and  by 
birth  an  American.     Her  maiden  name  was   Pearl  Rich- 
ards, and  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mor- 
gan Richards,  residents  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  her  birth. 
bhe  was  taken  to  England  when  only  three  months  of  age, 
and  has  spent  her  life  there  and  in   France.     She   is   the 
author    of   three  books   entitled    '  Some   Emodons  and  a 
Moral,'   '  A  Sinner's   Comedy,'  and   '  A  Study  in  Temp- 
tations,'  all  of    which  have  attracted   considerable     com- 
ment, and  now  she  is  figuring  as  the  object  of  the  para- 
graphers'  sallies,  many  of  whom  are  quoting  the  following 
from  the  ■  London  Nursery  Rhymes  for  Novelists  ' : 
"  '  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  with  your  spasms  and  throbs, 
How  does  your  novel  grow  ? 
With  cynical  sneers  at  young  Love  and  his  tears, 
And  epigrams  all  in  a  row,' " 

R.  D.  Blackmore's  "  Perly  Cross"  will  be  issued 
in  book-form  by  the  Harpers  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley  suggests  in  the  Tribune  that 
American  and  English  publishers  adopt  the  French 
custom  of  printing  second,  third,  fourth  tkousand  on 


their  books,  instead  of  edition,  which  is  vague  and 
may  mean  anything,  from  three  hundred  copies  to 
one  thousand.  "  Then  we  know  where  we  are,"  he 
says,  "and  a  pretty  accurate  test  of  the  popularity 
and  commercial  success  of  the  book  is  supplied." 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  gave  a  charming  lecture  on 
"Social  Pictorial  Satire,"  in  London,  the  other  day, 
which  is  thus  summarized  : 

"  When  he  began  to  work  for  Punch,  he  was  allotted  the 
drawing-rooms  and  the  nurseries  ot  the  well-to-do,  and  told 
not  to  be  'too  desperately  funny,'  He  was  to  be  'the 
romantic  tenor  of  Mr.  Punch's  opera  bouffe  company, 
while  Keene  was  to  sing  the  comic  songs.'  He  liked  his 
drawing-room  portion,  because  it  was  his  own ;  yet  he 
tound  his  material  for  portraiture  more  interesting  than 
funny,  and  it  required  a  deal  of  '  cooking '  before  it  be- 
came palatable  for  publication.  If  he  had  not  eyesight  so 
weak  that  he  can  not  bear  ordinary  daylight  without  tinted 
glasses,  he  would  have  liked  to  take  his  incidents  from  the 
lower  walks  of  London  life.  He  had  been  originally  in- 
tended for  a  chemist,  and  worked  in  the  laboratory  of 
University  College  under  Dr.  Williamson,  who  admired  the 
caricatures  he  drew  of  students  and  masters — '  the  doctor 
didn't  see  them  all  '—but  told  him  he  would  make  a  '  shock- 
ing bad  chemist.'  He  accordingly  left  University  College, 
and  went  back  to  his  native  Paris,  where  he  studied  art  in 
the  same  academy  as  Poynter  and  Whistler,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Antwerp,  where  he  had  Alma  Tadema  for  a 
fellow-student.  A  litdc  later  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  sight  of  one  eye  completely." 

Edgar  Saltus  has  a  new  book  on  the  market.  It 
is  called  "  Enthralled,"  and  is  put  forth  by  the 
American  News  Company,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  it  is  published  for  the  author. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  a  young-looking  chap,  with 
an  expression  of  serene  satisfaction  on  his  face.  He 
went  to  London  a  penniless  lad,  and  now,  though 
still  in  his  twenties,  he  has  made  a  success  with  his 
books  and  also  with  his  two  periodicals,  the  Idler 
and  To-Day ,  and  he  has  started  a  publishing  house. 

A  third  volume  of  selections  from  George  William 
Curtis's  Easy  Chair  papers  in  Harper's  Magazine 
will  be  issued  within  a  few  weeks. 

Norwich,  where  Mroe.  Sarah  Grand  lived  for  some 
years,  is  recognized  as  the  scene  of  "  The  Heavenly 
Twins."  Some  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
book  are  reported  to  be  founded  pn  fact — for  example, 
the  tragedy  of  the  lay  clerk.    An  English  writer  says  : 

"  A  few  years  ago,  a  well  known  and  popular  tenor,  after 
hiding  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  clere-story  of  Norwich 
Cathedra],  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  there. 
Naturally  a  profound  sensation  resulted.  There  was  talk 
of  the  cathedral  being  reconstructed;  but,  in  the  end,  a 
solemn  service  of  humiliation  and  reconciliation  was  held  to 
be  sufficient." 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  new  volume  of  short 
stories,  entitled  "  The  Exiles  and  Other  Stories," 
will  be  ready  from  the  Harpers  about  the  end  of  this 
month . 

When  R.  L.  Stevenson's  book,  "  Travels  with  a 
Donkey,"  was  on  the  press,  some  delay  in  bringing 
it  out  caused  him  to  write  this  characteristic  note  to 
his  publishers  : 

"  Dear  Sirs  :  What  has  become  of  me  and  my  donkey? 
She  was  never  a  fast  traveler,  but  she  has  taken  longer  to 
come  through  Hanover  Street  than  to  cross  the  Gerandau. 
There  must  be  some  carrots  in  your  office.  Please  see  to  it 
and  let  me  hear.     Yours  truly, 

"  Roiiert  Louis  Stevenson." 

Among  the  economic  questions  treated  in  "  A 
Policy  of  Free  Exchange,"  shortly  to  be  issued  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mackay, 
are  :  "The  Coming  Industrial  Struggle,"  by  William 
Maitland ;  "  National  Workshops,"  by  St.  Loe 
Strachey  ;  "  The  State  in  Relation  to  Railways,"  by 
W.  M.  Acworth  ;  "  The  Principle  of  Progression  in 
Taxation,"  by  Bernard  Mallet;  and  "The  Law  of 
Trade  Combinations,"  £y  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttle- 
ton. 

"  The  Stark  Monro  Letters  "  is  to  be  the  title  of  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle's  new  novel.  A  collection  of  medical 
stories  and  papers  by  Dr.  Doyle  is  announced  for 
publication  in  the  autumn. 

Every  writer  or  raconteur  who  has  ever  been  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism  will  be  interested  in  this  note 
from  Paris  : 

"  Alexandre  Dumas  is  about  to  publish,  under  the  title  of 
'  Le  Theatre  des  Autres,"  the  pieces  the  first  ideas  of  which 
he  admits  do  not  belong  to  him.  At  the  head  of  each  piece 
he  will  give  a  short  account  of  how  he  borrowed  the  leading 
feature  thereof.  He  recalls  to  mind  how  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  and  other  dramatists  borrowed  the  main  plot  of 
many  of  their  works  from  other  authors,  and  points  out 
that  this  plagiarism  in  no  way  lessens  the  value  of  their 
work.  M.  Dumas  says  that  'an  author  may  conceive  a 
plot  and  yet  be  incapable  of  carrying  it  out,  whereas  the 
same  plot  in  other  hands  maybe  turned  into  a  masterpiece." 
In  one  word,  he  says  that  it  is  not  culpable  plagiarism  to 
borrow  a  plot,  and,  in  fact,  denies  the  right  of  '  property  ' 
therein." 

The  popularity  of  novels  is  probably  nowhere  so 
great  as  in  Australia.  It  is  said  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  female  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  male 
frequenters  of  the  public  libraries  read  novels  almost 
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exclusively.  According  to  the  Publishers'1  Circular, 
the  trustees  of  the  Melbourne  Free  Library  go  in  with 
a  vengeance  for  what  they  believe  to  be  unadulterated 
purity.  From  the  shelves  of  their  library,  Kipling,  the 
unconventional,  is  excluded.  Rider  Haggard,  the 
bold  "Ouida,"  the  dashing  Mrs.  Wood,  and  the 
frolicsome  Miss  Braddon  are  also  under  an- 
athema. 

Of  Beatrice  Harraden,  the  author  of  "  Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night,"  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Critic  says : 

"  Her  first  public  appearance  in  London,  I  believe,  was 
as  the  librettist  of  certain  slight  vaudevilles,  to  which  her 
sister,  an  accomplished  violinist,  wrote  the  music.  Miss 
Harraden  was  born  in  London,  and,  as  a  young  girl,  edu- 
cated in  Dresden.  Then  she  passed  to  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege, and  afterward  to  Bedford,  taking  her  degree  of  E.  A. 
at  London  University  in  1S83,  when  she  qualified  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  Her  principal  recreation  is  music,  and 
at  first  she  was  uncertain  whether  to  devote  her  life  to  this 
or  the  literary  profession.  She  got  a  few  short  stories  ac- 
cepted, and  then  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who  is  always  full  of 
sympathy  with  the  beginner,  encouraged  her  to  believe  in 
her  literary  talent.  She  showed  a  story,  "The  Umbrella- 
Mender,'  to  Mr.  William  Blackwood,  who  believed  in  it 
thoroughly,  and  her  beginning  seemed  well  made.  But  at 
this  time  Miss  Harraden  fell  ill,  and  is  still  more  or  less  an 
invalid.  She  suffers  from  a  weakness  of  the  right  hand 
through  failure  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  prostration 
which  follows  an  attack  amounts  almost  to  paralysis.  At 
present  she  is  in  California  for  her  health." 

A  new  volume  by  Miss  Harraden,  is  announced 
in  London,  with  the  title  "  In  Varying  Moods." 


New  Publications. 
Part  nine  of  "  The  Book  of  the  Fair,"  by  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  completes  the  twelfth  chapter  of  that 
monumental  work  and  gives  several  pages  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  exhibits  described  in  the  text 
and  depicted  in  the  admirable  illustrations  include 
machinery  and  agricultural  products.  Published  by 
the  Bancroft  Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  $t.oo. 

B.  L.  Farjeon  has  treated  an  interesting  theme 
in  his  latest  novel,  "  A  Fair  Jewess."  It  is  the  story 
of  an  English  girl,  born  out  of  wedlock,  who  is 
adopted  by  a  Jewish  couple  and  reared  as  their 
daughter  and  in  their  faith.  The  influence  of 
hereditary  tastes  and  inclinaiions  is  cleverly  shown 
as  the  story  develops,  and  there  is  some  excellent 
character-drawing,  particularly  in  that  of  the  girl's 
supposed  father.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Paving  the  Way  :  A  Romance  of  the  Australian 
Bush,"  by  Simpson  Newland,  is  a  lively  story  of  ad- 
venture in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  Its  hero  is 
an  English  lad  whose  parents  die  on  the  voyage  out 
to  the  new  land  where  they  hope  to  retrieve  their 
fortunes.  He  is  shipwrecked  before  he  reaches  his 
new  home,  and  his  experiences  and  exploits  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  bush,  among  savages  and  thieves, 
stockmen  and  bushrangers,  fill  a  volume  that  boys 
will  enjoy  reading.  Published  by  Gay  &  Bird,  Lon- 
don ;  price,  6  shillings. 

"The  Amateur  Telescopist's  Handbook,"  -by 
Frank  M.  Gibson,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  is  a  book  that 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  many  amateur  geogra- 
phers of  the  heavens.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
those  who  have,  at  most,  a  three-inch  telescope,  and 
catalogues  those  celestial  bodies  that  such  an  instru- 
ment will  reveal.  The  first  part  describes  the  tele- 
scope, its  principles  and  powers,  its  parts  and 
mechanism,  its  care  and  its  use  ;  and  the  second  part 
tells  how  to  find  the  stars,  and  then  gives  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  celestial 
objects.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York. 

"  Forest  Leaves  and  Other  Poems  "  is  the  title  of 
a  handsome  volume  of  verses  by  Charles  Wesley 
Kyle.  A  portrait  of  the  author,  by  H.  Raschen, 
serves  as  a  frontispiece,  and  through  the  book  are 
scattered  a  number  of  illustrations  by  C.  E.  Tebbs, 
W.  H.  Byrnes,  J.  K.  O'Neill,  and  others.  The 
short  poems  on  various  phases  of  nature,  which  are 
gathered  under  the  caption  "  Forest  Leaves,"  are 
followed  by  "The  Angels  of  Sbilob "  and  "The 
Lovers  of  Shiloh,"  two  long  poems  ;  dialect  poems  ; 
"  Mabel  Gray,"  another  longpoem  ;  "  Blossoms  and 
Briars,"  verses  on  love  and  other  themes ;  and 
"  Patriotic  and  Miscellaneous  Poems."  Published 
by  D.  S.  Stanley  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  cloth, 
$2.00  ;  leather,  $5.00. 

"  The  Raiders  :  Being  Some  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  John  Faa.  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt"  is  a 
book  that  has  made  some  stir  in  England,  and  is 
likely  to  repeat  its  success  in  this  country.  Its 
author  is  S.  R.  Crockett,  whose  book  of  sketches, 
"  The  Stickit  Minister,"  was  in  much  the  same  vein 
as  J.  M.  Barrie's  "Window  in  Thrums,"  and  en- 
joyed an  equal  vogue.  But  in  "  The  Raiders,"  Mr. 
Crockett  has  followed  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  lead 
in  "  Kidnapped,"  and  gone  back  for  his  scene  and 
period  to  Galloway,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  a 
century  ago.  The  people  among  whom  he  takes  us 
were  as  lawless  a  set  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
a  love-story  in  such  a  setting  fairly  bristles  with 
thrilling  incidents  aud  hair-raising  escapes.  The 
dialect  is,  to  the  American  eye — for  neither  American 
tongue  nor  ear  could  compass  it — something  atro- 
cious, and  much  of  the  speakers',  and  even  the 
author's,  meaning  has  to  be  taken  on  faith  ;  but 
even  if  the  main  story  is  a  trifle  obscured  by  minor 
episodes,  these  are  so  skillfully  sketched  that  the 
reader  forgives  the  man  who  penned  them  and  reads 
on  in  genuine  enjoyment.  Published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 
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Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
New  Novel 

Marcella 

Mr.   F.  Marion    Crawford,   in    Book 
Reviews,  says  : 

"There  are  scenes  of  cottage  life  in  the  book 
which  have  probably  never  been  outdone  in  clean 
accuracy  of  observation,  or  in  brilliancy  of  liter- 
ary finish." 

Mr.    Hamilton    W.    Mabie,    in    The 

Forum,  says  : 

"  The  narrative  is  full  of  strongly  drawn  fig- 
ures ;  men  who  live  in  their  emotions  no  less  than 
in  their  convictions  and  interests,  and  whose  pro- 
cesses of  thought  are  disclosed  with  a  force  and 
reality  that  constantly  recall  the  masters  of  the 
novel." 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"The  sentimental  interest  preponderates,  and 
the  heroine  remains,  first  and  last,  the  heroine  of 
a  love-story.  .  .  .  Her  portrait  is  drawn  with 
a  realism  which  Mrs.  Ward  has  not  hitherto 
surpassed." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says : 

"A  great  book,  ...  a  book  to  read  leisurely, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  to  read  leisurely 
again." 

The  World  says  : 

V  '  Marcella  '  is  a  strong  book,  .  .  .  not  a  book 
to  be  galloped  through  for  the  sake  of  the  story. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Ward  has  written  from  the  fullness  of 
her  own  experiences." 

The  Outlook  says : 

"  In  this  novel  Mrs.  Ward  settles  the  question 
of  her  position  as  an  artist,  .  .  .  writes  straight 
out  of  her  heart  with  a  directness,  a  freedom,  and 
a  power  which  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of 
novelists." 

MARCELLA 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  "  The 
History  of  David  Grieve,"  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  etc.,  etc.  With  new  Portrait. 
In  two  volumes,  small  i:mo,  cloth,  in 
box.     Price,  $2.00. 


Will  be  mailed  by  the  publishers,  postpaid,  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  recent  newspaper  inquiry,  "  Is  Flirting  on  the 
Increase?"  has  evoked  an  admirable  article  from 
the  Spectator.  Flirting  is  mainly  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  fair  sex,  for  as  for  men.  they 
get  no  serious  hurt  from  it.  The  yeoman  who  loved 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  and  cut  his  throat  on  her 
account,  must  have  been  a  very  poor  creature,  and 
would  have  made  a  mess  of  his  farm  in  any  case. 
If  he  had  had  the  least  modicum  of  common  sense, 
he  would,  on  the  discovery-  of  his  most  ridiculous 
error,  at  once  have  made  up  to  his  dairy-maid,  and 
found  in  her  a  real  helpmate.  "The  man  who 
looks  back  with  wrath  and  resentment  upon  a  flirta- 
tion because  the  woman  who  shared  it  has  married 
somebody  else,  must  be  a  curmudgeon "  ;  not,  in- 
deed, a  "  laggard  in  love,"  but  a  traitor  to  it.  "  The 
greater  her  charms  and  the  greater  number  they 
attract,  the  more  incumbent  is  the  duty  laid  upon  a 
woman  to  please  the  many  before  she  makes  happy 
the  one."  It  has  been,  we  are  reminded.  "  the  im- 
memorial privilege  of  her  sex."  This  strikes  one, 
indeed,  not  only  as  true  chivalry,  but  as  good  sense. 
"  For  what  has  the  disappointed  suitor  lost  ?  Nay, 
is  he  not  rather  the  gainer  by  such  favor  as  she 
showed  him?"  There  is,  indeed,  one  exception  to 
this  liberty  :  she  should  not  endeavor  to  win  the 
affections  of  one  who  is  another's  admirer.  She 
who  does  this  is  a  bad  lot,  and  generally  and  de- 
servedly goes  to  the  bad.  Of  course,  there  are 
selfish  and  egotistic  men,  who,  being  unsuccessful  in 
their  suits,  are  determined  that  no  other  shall  be 
more  fortunate,  and  shoot  down  his  bride  at  the  very 
altar  ;  but  to  call  these  miscreants  lovers  is  a  mis- 
nomer indeed.  As  a  rule,  men  get  over  these  little 
disappointments  very  easily,  whereas  women  do  not, 
for  a  host  of  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  lost  lover  is,  in  their  case,  much  more 
difficult  to  procure.  It  is  true  that  we  read  a  good 
deal  about  "  the  designing  woman "  in  novels 
written  by  ladies.  It  gives  them  pleasure  to  de- 
scribe these  dexterous  and  wily  creatures  doing  such 
mischief  among  the  other  sex  ;  mothers,  too,  believe 
that  their  pure  and  innocent  sons  are  always  in 
danger  from  these  unprincipled  young  persons. 
And  yet  (James  Payn  declares  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News)  the  fact  is  that  at  twenty-seven  none 
of  them  can  hold  a  candle  for  evil  intention  to  any 
ordinary  youth  of  seventeen.  The  hypocrisy  with 
which,  for  their  own  ends,  men  affect  to  fall  in  with 
the  female  view  of  flirtation  and  "  the  designing 
woman  "  is  contemptible  ;  even  the  most  impudent 
of  them  seldom  venture  to  adopt  it  among  them- 
selves. 

♦ 

An  advanced  young  woman  writes  as  follows  :  "  I 
shall  never,  never  be  satisfied  until  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  make  love  to  a  man  according  to  my  own 
sweet  will.  Beginning  at  the  very  first  meeting,  I 
want  to  enjoy  the  novel  sensation  of  telling  a  young 
man  how  I  admire  him  ;  how  his  large,  gray  eyes 
fascinate  me  ;  how  I  was  struck  by  his  graceful 
figure,  his  fine  open  countenance,  bronzed  to  a  soft 
brown  and  lighted  by  such  a  calm  and  thoughtful 
smile.  And  then,  not  with  downcast  eyes,  but  look- 
ing him  straight  in  his  fine,  honest  face,  I  want  to 
take  his  hand  and  say  :  '  Mr.  Thomas,  I  am  none  of 
your  gushing  society  girls,  with  no  thoughts  above 
matrons  glacis  and  pretty-faced  actors.  I  am  a 
voung  woman  of  sense,  and  ripe,  wholesome  senti- 
ment. May  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
again  ? '  I  should  want  to  taste  in  small  mouthfuls 
of  bliss  that  soft  and  gentle  gradient  which  leads  to 
the  telling  of  one's  love  in  English,  with  no  hems  or 
haws,  but  straight  to  the  point.  Something  like 
this  :  '  Dear  Tom,  how  grandly  handsome  you  look 
to-night.  Nay,  my  dear  Tom,  don't  blush,  you 
can't  help  it ;  I  have  heard  it  said  that  your  father 
was  an  uncommonly  handsome  man  ;  it's  a  matter 
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of  inheritance,  dear  Tom ;  pedigree,  don't  you 
know.  My  hair  is  naturally  curly.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  disarranging  my  bangs.  You  may  kiss  this  hand 
of  mine  if  you  choose,  Tom.  The  boys  all  tell  me 
it's  very  white  and  pretty,  but  I  haven't  let  any  of 
them  hold  it.  I've  been  waiting  for  you,  dearest 
Tom.  Might  I  sit  beside  you?  Don't  be  fright- 
ened, Tom  ;  there's  no  rice-powder  to  rub  off  on 
your  coat.  Thanks  again.  You  really  like  me, 
don't  you,  Tom  ?  I  love  you  with  all  a  true  woman's 
heart  and  soul.  Can't  you  see  it  in  my  eyes  ?  Isn't 
it  visible  on  my  very  lips  ?'  And  so  on  through  the 
whole  gamut,  until  at  length,  with  sweet  coyness,  bis 
love  burst  the  bonds  of  his  collegiate  bashfulness, 
and  he  whispered  that  he  was  my  own." 

The  official  organ  of  the  London  and  American 
tailors  asserts  that  the  time  will  come  very  shortly 
when  gentlemen  will  have  wardrobes  assorted  in 
colors  for  town  wear  alone.  "However  true  this 
may  be,"  comments  "  Him  "  in  Vogue,  "  one  who 
pays  attention  to  dress  can  not  afford  to  pass  this  by 
without  comment.  It  does  show  a  certain  trend. 
We  are  approaching  a  new  era  in  dress,  I  have 
canvassed  two  smart  clubs,  and  have  spoken  to  a 
number  of  men  whom  I  consider,  and  who  are  con- 
sidered, to  be  the  best  dressed  in  New  York.  I  find 
that  there  is  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  colored 
dress-coat.  The  sentiment  apparently  needs  careful 
nursing  and  encouragement  only  to  become  a  de- 
cisive measure.  In  the  meantime,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
tailors  have  invested  in  a  large  stock  of  material  to 
meet  the  expected  demand.  The  very  best  tailors  in 
London  are  beginning  to  put  the  idea  into  practical 
shape.  The  news  the  other  day  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  wore  the  new  coat  must  be  taken  with  a  large 
grain  of  salt.  The  order  of  the  Kaiser,  compelling 
its  adoption  in  Berlin,  is  a  matter  of  record  and  of 
history." 

They  are  organizing  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
(writes  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Book  Buyer) 
an  exhibition  that  will  constitute  probably  the  finest 
"  Book  of  Beauty"  ever  opened  for  public  inspection. 
The  project  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  on  the  ladies'  committee  will  be  found 
the  names  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Portland,  Lady  Salisbury,  Mrs  Astor,  and 
others.  The  show,  which  is  to  be  open  early  in 
May,  will  be  principally  devoted  to  the  best  portraits 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  all  periods.  It  will 
also  include  collections  of  lace,  fans,  jewelry,  and 
other  matters  which  seem  to  have  an  affinity  with 
the  main  object  of  the  exhibition.  The  committee 
have  already  such  a  wealth  of  material  placed  at 
their  disposal  that  their  main  difficulty  will  be  in 
making  a  selection  and  finding  room  for  the  various 
exhibits.  Otherwise  a  gallery  of  fashions  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  present  century  would  make  a  most 
attractive  addition  to  the  collection. 


I 


"  When  I  was  in  America,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  "  I  was  touched  by  the  sacri- 
ficial life  of  a  mother.  Girls  do  not  always  marry 
early  there.  They  like  a  good  time,  and  their 
mothers  can  not  bear  to  part  from  them,  say  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five.  But  when  they  marry,  they 
put  on  heavier  chains  than  any  English  mother  does, 
whose  love  expresses  itself  differently.  American 
devotion  to  the  children  is  a  religion.  The  husband 
never  dreams  of  demurring  to  wife  and  family 
quirting  him  for  months  at  a  time,  and  sending 
him  to  live  at  his  club,  if  the  babies'  health  or  en- 
tertainment seems  to  call  for  it.  The  mother  nurses 
them  in  sickness,  gives  up  her  likes  and  dislikes,  her 
accomplishments,  her  amusements,  her  husband, 
keeps  up  or  drops  a  circle  at  the  bidding  of  the  irre- 
sponsible small  things  ;  she  is  never  divided  from 
her  young  ones,  sometimes  not  night  or  day,  till  they 
are  well  on  in  their  teens  ;  she  is  nurse-maid,  gov- 
erness, sister,  all  in  one,  and  it  wears  her  out — some- 
times injures  them — this  long  subjection.  In  Eng- 
land, we  used  to  have  a  similar  subjection  ;  but  it 
was  of  the  child  to  the  mother.  English  mothers  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  rank  second  in  their  own 
house,  except  to  their  husbands,  and  husbands  are 
not  always  aware  how  much  of  self-abnegation  that 
involves ;  the  wife  herself  hardly  knows.  She 
writes  for  him,  intrigues  for  him,  gives  up  her  music, 
gives  up  her  painting,  her  reading  ;  she  can  not  do 
all,  and  husband  and  house  must  come  first.  When 
she  has  brought  up  all  the  children,  she  thinks  her 
toil  may  be  lightened.  The  girls  can  take  some  of 
the  housekeeping,  the  boys  can  lift  the  strain  on  the 
family  purse." 

An  outcome  of  this  season  (according  to  the  New 
York  Sun)  is  the  late  dioner-party.  The  time  was 
when  the  guests  sat  down  with  the  host  promptly  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  when  eight  o'clock  was 
late  ;  but  now  the  first  course  is  seldom  served  before 
nine  o'clock.  It  may  be  that  the  late  dinner-party  is 
the  result  of  the  hard  times,  as  an  early  dinner 
usually  involves  some  sort  of  a  musicale.  In  paying 
off  social  scores,  the  diner-out  can  not  always  bring 
together  a  thoroughly  congenial  party,  and  to  fill  up 
the  interval  between  the  coffee  and  the  adieus  some- 
thing had  to  be  introduced  to  sustain  interest. 
This  something  was  often  a  more  expensive  item 
than  the  dinner  itself,  and  the  late  party  does  away 
with  it.  The  caterer  and  the  waiters  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  fashionable  dinner-party  and  serve 
the  courses  with  a  studied  laziness  that  will  lengthen 


the  dinner  to  an  hour  and  a  half  and  sometimes  to 
two  hours.  As  it  is  not  proper  to  remain  late  after  a 
dinner,  no  time  now  remains  for  a  musicale. 


Paris  has  a  new  periodical  entitled  Journal  for 
Motkers-in-Law.  The  editor  says  that  his  object  is 
to  defend  the  social  interests  of  mothers-in-law,  and" 
to  correct  their  faults  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of 
friendly  criticism.  One  article  in  the  first  number  of 
this  novel  weekly  is  on  "  The  Ideal  Molher-in-Law." 
Another  is  under  the  head-line,  "A  Misunderstood 
Mother-in-Law."  The  author  of  the  latter  article  is 
a  woman,  who  complains  that  her  son-in-law  has 
been  so  prejudiced  against  her  by  current  jokes  con- 
cerning mothers-in-law  that  he  suspects  her  most  un- 
selfish motives  and  rejects  her  kindest  offers  of  advice 
or  assistance.  In  the  prospectus  of  future  numbers, 
the  editor  says  that  eminent  writers  have  agreed  to 
contribute  articles  on  "The  Young  and  Coquettish 
Mother-in-Law,"  "The  Beautiful  Mother-in-Law," 
"  My  Second  Mother,"  by  a  man  who  has  fallen  in 
love  with  his  wife's  mother,  "  The  Mother-in-Law 
Without  Tact,"  and  "  How  to  Make  a  Mother-in- 
Law  Useful  About  the  House." 


There  have  been  of  late  so  many  accessions  to  the 
already  large  number  of  marriages  between  Amer- 
ican girls  and  foreign  diplomats,  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  daughters  of  Uncle  Sam  possessed  in  a  more 
superlative  degree  than  women  of  other  nationalities 
those  qualities  that  are  most  highly  prized  by,  and  of 
particular  value  to,  envoys  and  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion. At  one  moment  there  were  no  less  than  four 
of  the  foreign  embassies  at  St.  Petersburg  where 
American  ladies  reigned  supreme  as  mistress  of  the 
house.  There  was  the  daughter  of  John  Jay,  who 
was  the  wife  of  the  German  Embassador.  The 
daughter  of  the  late  Loring  Andrews,  of  New  York, 
was  the  wife  of  the  Wurtemberg  envoy  ;  the  daugh- 
ter of  G.  W.  Riggs,  of  Washington,  dispensed  hos- 
pitality at  the  English  Embassy,  where  her  husband, 
Mr.  Henry  Howard,  was  charge  d'affaires,  and 
there  was  the  United  States  Legation  itself.  This, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Danish  Erabassadress  at 
Stockholm,  the  Dutch  Embassadress  at  Rome, 
the  British  Embassadress  at  Brussels,  and,  until 
quite  recently,  the  French  and  Belgian  Embassa- 
dresses  in  London,  as  well  as  the  German  Em- 
bassadress at  Madrid,  the  French  Embassadress 
at  Copenhagen,  and  the  Dutch  Embassadress  at 
Paris,  have  all  been  of  American  birth,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  diplomats — 
who,  owing  to  their  nomadic  life,  have  unrivaled 
opportunities  of  comparing  the  women  of  every 
race  and  clime — there  are  none  so  eminently 
suited  for  the  r61e  of  embassadress  as  Americans. 
When  diplomatic  appointments  are  made  by  the 
American  Government,  the  political  and  social  status 
of  the  envoy  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Scant  attention  is,  however,  accorded 
to  the  personality  of  the  appointee's  better  half. 
Fortunately,  American  women  (says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune)  possess  such  wonderful  powers 
of  adapting  themselves  to  surroundings  that  they 
have  added  to,  rather  than  diminished,  the  prestige 
and  diplomatic  success  of  their  husbands.  In  the 
words  of  the  great  Napoleon,  "  the  wife  is  the  most 
important  of  all  elements  in  the  embassy,"  and  in 
talking  to  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  when  she  was  on 
the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Lisbon  to  assist  her 
husband  in  the  representation  of  France  at  the 
Portuguese  court,  he  added  :  "  Sometimes  two  great 
powers  are  on  the  eve  of  destroying  one  another 
merely  because  two  silly  jades  have  squabbled." 
Napoleon's  views  with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
the  r61e  of  embassadress  are  shared  by  every  Euro- 
pean government,  and  there  are  several  countries 
where  diplomats  are  obliged  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
their  sovereign  and  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
under  whose  orders  they  serve,  before  marrying. 
Last  year  one  of  Emperor  William's  embassadors 
was  forced  to  resign  his  post,  because  he  persisted  in 
his  intention  of  marrying  a  foreigner  after  the  con- 
sent of  his  government  had  been  refused.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  an  embassadress  necessarily 
exercises  an  influence  over  her  husband,  and  also, 
to  a  great  extent,  is  called  upon  to  share  his  official 
secrets. 
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Edward  L.  Youmans, 

Interpreter  of  Science  for  the  People.  A  Sketch 
of  his  Life,  with  Selections  from  his  Pub- 
lished Writings,  and  Extracts  from  his 
Correspondence  with  Spencer,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  and  others.  By  John  Fiske. 
With  Two  Portraits.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  late  Dr.  Youmans 's  services  to  popular  edu- 
cation in  science,  as  a  lecturer  and  writer,  as  the 
founder  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the 
originator  of  the  Iniernational  Scientific  Series,  and 
the  introducer  of  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and 
others  to  an  American  audience,  have  been  so  sin- 
gularly rich  and  productive,  that  the  history  of  his 
life  is  in  large  measure  the  history  of  popular 
science  in  America  during  his  lifetime.  It  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  that  his  life  work  is  described  by  so 
competent,  eloquent,  and  appreciative  a  biographer. 

Aphorisms  from   the   Writ- 
ings oi  Herbert  Spencer. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  J  ulia  Raymond 
Gingell.  With  Portrait.  i2tno.  Cloth, 
Si. 00. 

".  .  .  All  the  aphorisms  have  been  selected  from 
the  latest  editions  of  the  works,  and  I  have  tried 
to  make  them  illustrate,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  wide 
range  taken  by  this  unique  philosophy,  which  not 
only  soars  to  the  sublimest  heights,  but  takes  note  of 
the  apparendy  most  trivial  matters,  showing  that 
nothing  is  too  insignificant  to  form  a  more  or  less 
important  factor  in  the  great  work  of  evolution." — 
From  the  Preface. 


The  Rubicon. 


By  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  "Dodo."    No.  140, 

Town    and    Country    Library.     i2mo.     Paper, 

50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1  00. 

An  eminent   English  critic  has  said  of  this  new 

novel :  "  I  think  '  The  Rubicon '  a  more  interesting 

society  story  than  any  that  has  been  published  in 

England  for  many  years.  .  .  .  It  is  a  tale  of  London 

fashionable  life  of  to-day,  .  .  .  introducing  a  novel 

situation  which  is  extremely  cleverly  managed  so  as 

to  form  a  singular  satire  on  our  artificial  modes  of 

life  and  springs  of  action.     Toward  the  close  of  the 

book,  Dodo  is  introduced  in  a  very  effective  manner, 

for  a  few  pages  ;  and  her  choice  in  life  is  cleverly 

contrasted  with  that  of  the  new  heroine." 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  the  publishers \ 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

i.  3.  &  5  Bond  Strbbt.  New  York. 


PHILIP    KRALL, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 

735a    ELLIS    STREET. 

Best  of  references.  Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  SSS&SkE- 

Situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction.  Awards  annually  two  Euro- 
pean Fellowships  (value  $500).  five  Graduate  Scholarships 
rvalue  $ioo),  and  nine  Resident-Graduate  Fellowships 
(value  S525)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Teutonics,  Romance 
Languages.  Mathematics,  History  or  Politics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology.  Full  undergraduate  and  graduate  Courses  in 
these  departments,  and  in  Philosophy  and  Physics.  Grad- 
uate Courses  in  Semitic  languages.  For  Program  or  Grad- 
uate Pamphlet,  address  as  above. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Crocker-Easton  Reception. 
A  brilliant  reception  was  given  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing by  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Easton  at  their  home,  corner  of  Leavenworth  and 
Pine  Streets,  in  honor  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  "Whitelaw 
Reid,  of  New  York.  The  residence  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  floors  were  covered 
with  canvas  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  doorways 
and  gilded  picture-frames  were  adorned  wilh  boughs 
of  fruit-blossoms,  and  the  mantels  were  embellished 
with  roses  and  a  variety  of  other  fragrant  flowers. 
The  scene  was  a  particulary  bright  one  after  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  guests  had  arrived.  They  were 
most  cordially  received  by  the  host  and  hostess,  and 
then  presented  to  the  honored  guests  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles  B.  Alexander,  who  arrived 
from  New  York  that  day,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry  assisted  in 
receiving.  There  were  about  four  hundred  guests 
present,  and  they  were  entertained  with  music  by 
the  Vienna  Prater  Orchestra.  The  dance  .nusic  was 
provided  by  Huber's  Hungarian  Orchestra.  At 
midnight  supper  was  served  under  the  direction  of 
Ludwig.  Small  tables  were  set  quickly  in  the  rooms 
up  and  down-stairs,  and  an  elaborate  menu  was  en- 
joyed. Afterward  there  was  dancing  until  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  delightful 
affair  came  to  an  end. 


The  De  Young  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  gave  an  elaborate  lunch- 
party  at  her  residence,  1919  California  Street,  last 
Monday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catherwood  and 
Princess  Galatro  di  Colonna.  The  dining-table  was 
fairly  canopied  with  apple-blossoms,  which  were  also 
arranged  among  the  rich  service.  The  handsome 
menu  cards  were  retained  as  souvenirs.  Covers 
were  laid  for  twelve,  and  a  delicious  menu  was 
served.  Late  in  the  afternoon  several  friends  called, 
and  an  impromptu  musicale  was  enjoyed.  Among 
those  who  contributed  musical  numbers  were  Prince 
Poniatowski,  Count  von  Gerichten,  Miss  Etta 
Bayley,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Stewart.  Mrs.  de  Young's  guests  at  the  luncheon 
were  : 

Mrs.  Catherwood,  Princess  Galatro  di  Colonna,  Mrs.  C. 
P.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry, 
Mis.  K.  P-  Schwerin.  Mrs.  William  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Philip 
LDienlhal,  Mrs.  S.  \V.  Holladay,  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewelt, 
and  Mrs.  Mulligan,  of  Chicago. 


A  Water-Party. 

A  number  of  young  ladies,  about  twenty  in  all, 
were*  the  hostesses  at  a  tug-boat  party  that  they  gave 
last  Saturday.  They  secured  the  Sea  fCing  and 
made  an  enjoyable  tour  of  the  bay  during  the  after- 
noon. Music  was  provided  and  refreshments  were 
served.    Those  in  the  party  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Magee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Miss 
Mamie  Thomas,  Miss  Ethel  Murphy,  Miss  Delle  Hutchin- 
son, Miss  Katie  Clark,  Miss  Kittle  Pierce,  Miss  Fanny 
Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Miss 
Bessie  Younger,  Miss  Male  Tucker,  Miss  Alice  Merry, 
Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  Miss  Emma  Butler, 
Miss  Dorothy  Collier,  Baron  Uechtritz,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
Lieutenant  C.  A.  F.  Flagler,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  S.  A. 
Cloman,  U.  i>.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Summerall,  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen.  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  Lieutenant  Willcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  C  Fernald, 
Lieutenant  Martin,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Dutton, 
U.  S.  M.  C,  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
Frederick  Magee,  Mr.  Duperu,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Mr. 
Lawience  E.  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee,  Mr. 
Charles  Hubbard,  Mr.  I.awson  S.  Adams.  Mr.  George  de 
Long,  Mr.  Harry  Miller,  Mr.  Horace  Miller,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Hayne,  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mr.  Harry  Poett,  Jiix. 
Stanley  Jackson,  Mr.  Page  Collier,  Mr.  Wayman,  and 
Mr.  Gardiner. 


The  Requa  Breakfast. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  gave  an  elaborate  breakfast 
last  Thursday  at  her  home  in  Piedmont  in  honor  of 
Princess  Galatro  di  Colonna.  Throughout  the  resi- 
dence the  decorations  were  in  exquisite  taste,  the 
dining-room  being  particularly  noticeable.  Lilacs, 
yellow  roses,  asparagus  tenuissimus,  and  maiden- 
hair ferns  were  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  tables, 
and  the  effect  was  very  pretty.  The  menu  was  a 
most  elaborate  one,  and  a  couple  of  hours  were  de- 
voted 10  its  enjoyment.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  r.;iat  L.  Requa,  Princess  Galatro  di  Colonna, 
Princcv  I  I  icorgc  H.  Wbeaton,  Mrs.  C.  P. 

Huntington,  Mr*.  J.   D.   Fry,   Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs. 


JIbsolateJy 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
io6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Clara  L.  Catherwood,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  Clinton  E. 
Worden,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Henshaw,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Carolan,  Mrs. 
R.  D.  Fry,  Mrs.  Booth,  Mrs.  Sanger,  Mrs.  Bugbee,  Mrs. 
Livermore,  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Selby,  Mrs.  Waldo 
Richards,  Miss  Requa,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss 
Booth.  Miss  iJrown,  Miss  Wheaton,  Miss  Huntington,  and 
Miss  Campbell. 

The  Johnson-Dore  Wedding. 
St.  Luke's  Church  was  the  scene  last  Thursday 
afternoon  of  the  wedding  of  Mrs.  Ada  Dore,  widow 
of  the  late  Charles  Dore,  and  Mr.  Frank  S.  John- 
son, of  the  Johnson-Locke  Company.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  two  o'clock  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Moreland  in  the  presence  of  but  a  few  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends.  Miss  Erzgraber, 
a  sister  of  the  bride,  acted  as  maid  of  honor.  Con- 
gratulations were  extended  to  the  newly  wedded 
couple  immediately  after  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  left  in  the  evening  to  visit  Del  Coro- 
nado.  They  will  reside  at  the  Palace  Hotel  when 
they  return.  _ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Buchanan  Findley, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Findley,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Stillman  Lusk,  of  Denver,  Col.,  will  take  place  next 
Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
ioro  Gough  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Wilson  have  issued  cards 
stating  that,  owing  to  a  recent  bereavement  in  the 
family,  they  have  indefinitely  postponed  the  recep- 
tions heretofore  announced  for  April  20th  and  27th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  gave  an  enjoyable 
dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence, 
1913  Franklin  Street.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  Miss 
Anna  Head,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Sharon,  Mr.  Charles 
Page,  and  Mr.  Henry  Redington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  very  pleas- 
ant dinner-party  last  Monday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Washington  Street,  and  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Judge  and  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Julia 
Crocker,  and  Miss  Ives.  The  affair  was  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday  anniversary  of  the  host. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  gave  an  enjoyable  musicale 
recently  at  her  residence  in  honor  of  Mrs.  C.  P, 
Huntington  and  Princess  Hatzfeldt.  A  delightful 
programme  was  presented,  followed  by  a  delicious 
supper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  gave  an  elabo- 
rate dinner-party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Harrison  Street,  and  hospitably  entertained 
fourteen  of  their  friends. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Whitney  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
at  her  residence  last  Saturday,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Elida  Wilbur.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve,  and  the 
table  was  decorated  with  peach- blossoms,  La  France 
roses,  and  pinks.  A  delicious  menu  was  served,  and 
the  time  at  the  table  was  made  most  enjoyable. 

The  Misses  Morrison  entertained  a  large  house- 
party  from  last  Saturday  until  Monday  at  their  resi- 
dence in  San  Jose\  Among  their  guests  were  :  Mrs. 
General  Rickets,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Ray  Burr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Goodrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Murphy,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
B.Sawyer,  Mr.  William  Matthews,  Judge  Gilbert, 
Judge  Houghton,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Morrison,  Mr.  L. 
G.  Nesmiih,  Colonel  Moorhead,  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Alvord. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  gave  a  lunch  eon -party  last 
Tuesday  at  her  residence,  1800  Broadway.  Covers 
were  laid  for  twelve,  and  the  decorations  were  very 
tasteful. 

Misses  Mae  and  Eleanor  Dimond  gave  a  matinee 
tea  last  Sunday  at  their  home,  2224  Washington 
Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Miles,  daughter  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  friends  called  from  four  until  six  o'clock,  and 
were  pleasantly  entertained. 

Miss  Schneely  gave  a  pleasant  matinee  tea  last 
Monday  at  her  residence,  and  entertained  quite  a 
number  of  her  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  D.  Boruck  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  last  Satur- 
day evening  at  their  residence,  2125  California  Street. 
A  number  of  their  intimate  friends  were  present ,  and 
were  very  pleasantlv  entertained. 

Mme.  de  Kontski  gave  her  second  literary  and 
musical  soirf-e  last  Wednesday  evening  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Geary  Street,  and  it  was  fully  as  successful 
as  its  predecessor.  Next  Wednesday  evening  will  be 
devoted  to  a  reading  on  CM.  von  Weber  and  his 
works. 


Mrs.  Waldo  Richards  gave  a  dialect  and  dramatic 
recital  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington 
last  Wednesday  evening,  which  was  attended  by 
about  seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen.  She  recited 
eight  selections— humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic — 
and  was  heaililv  encored  by  her  appreciative  audi- 
tors. Mrs.  Richards  intends  returning  to  her  Eastern 
home  in  the  near  future,  but  before  she  goes  she  will 
give  hreweU  recital  at  Pioneer  Hall  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  26th,  at  half-past  three.  An  inter- 
esting programme  has  been  selected,  and  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  large  and  fashionable  audience  pres- 
em,  as  it  will  be  the  last  opportunity  to  hear  this 
gifted  lady  for  many  months. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  will  give  an  organ  recital  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  on  Monday  evening,  April 
23d.  The  programme  will  consist  of  organ  solos 
and  two  violin  selections  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Fulfilled. 

She  drank  from  out  her  curving  palms 

A  draught  she  coukLnot  see; 
Full  filled  they  were  and  running  o'er, 
There  had  been  space  for  not  one  more — 

Full  filled  with  kisses  three. 

A  lover's  kisses,  newly  pressed 

On  sott  palms,  tenderly; 
With  thirsty  lips  she  eager  quaffed, 
And  smiled,  until  for  joy  she  laughed 

Through  tears,  and  could  not  see. 

— Anna  C.  Brackett  in  Scribner's. 


The  Serenade. 
Under  my  casement,  as  I  pray, 
My  lover  sings  my  cares  away 
With  many  a  half-forgotten  lay. 

He  leans  against  the  linden.tree 
And  sings  old  songs  of  Arcady 
That  he  knows  well  are  loved  by  me. 

AH  through  the  eve  the  sweet  strains  float 
Like  wind-blown  rose-leaves,  note  by  note, 
Over  the  great  wall  and  the  moat, 

Up  to  my  window  till  they  teem 
Into  my  soul ;  and  almost  seem 
To  be  there  even  when  I  dream. 

And  his  heart  trembling  beats  with  bliss. 
If  I  but  throw  him  one  small  kiss, 
Just  as  I  now  throw  this — and  this. 

— Tom  Halt  in  Life. 


L'Eau  Dormante. 
Curled  up  and  sitting  on  her  feet, 

Within  the  window's  deep  embrasure, 
Is  Lydia  ;  and  across  the  street, 

A  lad,  with  eyes  of  roguish  azure, 
Watches  her  buried  in  her  book. 
In  vain  he  tries  to  win  a  look. 
And  from  the  trellis  over  there 
Blows  sundry  kisses  through  the  air. 
Which  miss  the  mark,  and  fall  unseen, 
Uncared  for.     Lydia  is  thirteen. 

My  lad,  if  you,  without  abuse. 

Will  take  advice  from  one  who's  wiser. 
And  put  his  wisdom  to  more  use 

Than  ever  yet  did  your  adviser ; 
If  you  will  let,  as  none  will  do. 
Another's  heart-break  serve  for  two. 
You'll  have  a  care,  some  four  years  hence, 
How  you  lounge  there  by  yonder  fence 
And  blow  those  kisses  through  that  screen — 
For  Lydia  will  be  seventeen. 

1  —Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


A  Triolet  of  the  Faint  Heart  and  the  Fair  Lady. 
Rebuke  frowns  from  her  proud,  dark  eyes, 

Yet  those  pink  dimples  nurse  a  smile  ! 
Advance — retreat — which  were  it  wise? 
Rebuke  frowns  from  her  proud,  dark  eyes  ; 
God  aids  but  once— the  moment  flies — 

The  dimples  too  may  change  the  while- 
Rebuke  frowns  from  her  proud,  dark  eyes. 

Yet — those  pink  dimples  nurse  a  smile  ! 

— L .  Hereward  in  the  Independent. 


m  fi£MT   IT. 


While  it  isn't  true  that  we  have  the  largest  stock  of 
stationery  in  town,  we  have  as  large  as  any  retail  store. 
We  are  not  selling  it  at  cost,  but  we  are  coming  very  close 
to  the  other  side  of  the  cost  mark  in  our  prices. 

Apropos,  we  are  still  printing 
the  Best  Quality  Visiting  Cards 
from  plates,  for  One  Dollar  per 
hundred. 

PIERSON    BROS., 

225  Kearny  Street. 


OUR  CLOAK  DEPARTMENT 

'  —  IS  THE  — 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  in  the  city,  and 

comprises  the  SWELLEST  STYLES, 

made  of  the  Finest  Material 

and  Perfect  Fitting. 

—  OUK  ASSORTMENT  OF — 

New  and  Stylish  Jackets 
and  Capes 

CAN  NOT  BE  FOUND  ELSEWHERE. 


FRATINGER  &  CO. 

3  Largest  and  Leading  Cloak  and  Suit  House 

105    KEARNY    STREET. 


Miss  Maude  Burke,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  J. 
Frederick  Tichenor,  has  received  many  handsome 
congratulatory  presents  over  her  engagement  to 
Prince  Poniatowski.  Recently  she  was  presented 
with  a  marvelous  fan  of  rare  old  Flanders  lace 
studded  with  diamonds.  The  gems  are  embroidered 
on  the  fan  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  under  which  in 
small  gems  is  the  monogram  of  Miss  Burke.  The 
fan  came  from  the  mother  of  Prince  Poniatowski. — 
New  York  Sun. 


Some  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  will 
give  a  violin  recital  this  evening  at  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall.  A  very  interesting  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged, and  a  fashionable  audience  will  be  in  attend- 
ance.  

—  IN       THE       NEW       OPERA,      "THE       PRINCESS 

Nicotine,"  which  is  now  the  rage  in  New  York, 
Lillian  Russell  in  the  title-i61e  wears  a  charming  hat. 
This  superb  creation  has  been  so  much  admired 
that  it  has  become  the  "go."  By  kind  permission 
The  Hamburger  Company  have  obtained  a  copv 
from  the  original  "  Princess  Nicotine  "  hat,  which  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  millinery  parlors  of  The  Maze 
on  Tuesday  next.  It  will  be  a  great  "  Princess 
Nicotine  "  day.  The  model  of  the  original  as  well 
as  numerous  copies  in  different  styles  and  colors 
will  be  on  display.  Their  energy  in  bringing  out  all 
the  new  things  is  commendable. 


"Oar  Society"  Bine  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  Lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Spectacles  and  eve-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  K.RITIKO,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carraany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  All  Housekeepers  use  Callustro. 


Unexcelled  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  in  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 
THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE    GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  in  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate 


100 


SUPERFINE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 


LA  CUISINE  FRANCAISE. 

New  I  duns  in   Cookery.     Dainty,  Appetizing,  ard  Eco- 
nomical Dishes.     A  new  book  written  by  Francoise  Tanty, 
Chef  of  the  late  Napoleon   III.;  Chef  of  the  late  C/ar  of 
Russia. 
Over  500  Original  Recipes.     160  Pages. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on   receipt  of  35  cont*. 

GOLDEN  GATE  PUB.  CO., 
Oakland,  CrI. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Unscrupulous  parlies  make  all  manner  of  statements 
against  Refrigtrated  Meats.  Examine  our  methods  of 
handling  and  be  convinced  o[  their  superiority  over  meats 
prepared  by  the  old  and  less  healthy  method. 

S5T  We  never  freeze   our  nieats. 


I 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  arrived  here  from 
New  York  city  last  Tuesday,  and  are  occupying  the 
Crocker  mansion  on  California  Street.  The  duration  of 
their  visit  will  be  about  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle  and  the  Misses  Eva,  Blanche,  and 
Hilda  Castle  were  in  Florebce,  Italy,  when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Mrs.  Hunter  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  their  ranch  near 
Bakersfield.  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  has  returned  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  left  tor  the  East  last  week. 

Mr.  \V.  S.  McMurtry  left  for  Europe  last  week.  He  will 
be  absent  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  H,  Crocker  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry  left  on 
Thursday  for  New  York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they 
will  pass  the  summer.  Prince  Poniatowski  accompanied 
them,  but  will  remain  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  will  leave  next  week  to  attend  the 
flower  festival  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  General  Rickets,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  visit- 
ing her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Ray  Burr,  at  San  Jose',  where  they  are  residing  perma- 
nently. 

Dr.  Basil  Norris  passed  a  few  days  in  San  Jose  recently 
as  the-guest  of  Dr.  Chauncey  Ray  Burr. 

Mr.  William  Babcock  will  leave  next  week  for  Santa 
Barbara  to  attend  the  flower  festival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  have  rented  a  house  in 
Paris,  and  will  not  return  here  until  next  August. 

Mr.  Samuel  Knight  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin  and  the  Misses  Sabin  left 
Saturday  to  visit  Del  Monte, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Morgan  have  been  making  a  brief 
visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs:  Frederick  H.  Green  and  the  Misses  Fanny 
and  Julia  Crocker  will  pass  the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  returned  from  Del 
Monte  last  Mondav,  after  a  brief  visit  there. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Laughlin are  at  Golden  Gate  Villa  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Agnes  Burgin,  who  has  beeri  in  New  York  for  sev- 
eral months,  has  met  with  decidedjl success  and  a  marked 
improvement  in  her  voice.  She  inrends  to  go  to  Europe 
soon  to  study  there  for  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, left  last  Sunday  on  the  steamer  Dora  for  Unga, 
Alaska,  where  he  will  remain  until. next  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Gregory  are  occupying  their  villa  at 
Sausalilo. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Emeric  and  Miss  Lorena  Barbier 
will  leave  next  Wednesday  to  pass  the  season  at  the  Emeric 
ranch  near  San  Pablo.  Miss  Barbier  has  been  in  Santa 
Cruz  during  the  past  week  visiting  Miss  Haslam. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lincoln  was  in  New  York  city  last  week  and 
stayed  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  is  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  in  New 
York  city.  » 

Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  is  seriously  ill  at  her  cottage  near 
Cloverdale. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Thorne,  Sr.,  passed  several  days  with  mends 
in  San  Jose  while  attending  the  medical  convention. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolla  V.  Watt  have  returned  from  a  pleas- 
ant visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine,  of  Oakland,  passed  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Saturday  for 
a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Nevin  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Frank  Vincent  Wright  at  her  home  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Moore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  M.  Howe,  will  leave  for  Europe  on  May  2d,  to  join 
Mr.  J.  Moore  and  the  Misses  Annie  and  Charlotte  Moore. 
Mrs.  Moore  will  be  away  a  year. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  returned  last  Wednesday  after 
a  prolonged  visit  to  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  points  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Van  Winkle  and  Miss  Van  Winkle  returned 
last  Saturday  from  a  two  months'  visit  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  has  been  visiting  Sacramento  during 
the  past  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  went  to  Del  Monte  last 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Charles  Page  left  last  Tuesday  for  Europe  to  pass 
the  summer  at  Carlsbad. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  will  pass 
the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus.  L.  Gerstle  will  pass  the  summer 
at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  will  be 
•at  Menlo  Park  during  the  summer  months.- 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  and  Miss  Helene  Berger  will  pass  the 
summer  at  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Amalia  M.  Simon,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Simon,  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable  Eastern  trip,  after 
an  absence  of  seven  months.  She  will  receive  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Connor  and  her  two  nieces  will  pass  the 
summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty  have  secured  a  cottage  at 
San  Mateo  for  the  season. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  is  expected  here  soon  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
investigate  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  the  new  dry- 
dock  at  Port  Orchard.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Sur- 
geon-General James  R.  Tryon,  U.  S.  N.,  and  other  promi- 
nent naval  officers. 

Lieutenant  C.  W.  Jungen,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's 
Island,  N.Y.  He  had  acted  as  assistant-superintendent 
for  several  months,  and,  when  he  was  promoted,  strong  in- 
ducements were  offered  to  him  to  resign  his  commission  in 
the  navy  and  remain  in  the  position  permanently.  He  de- 
clined to  do  this,  and  will  remain  as  superintendent  for 
'  only  a  few  months.  He  is  the  youngest  man  ever  ap- 
pointed to  that  position,  for  he  is  only  thirty-four  years 

Lieutenant  Clement  A.  F.  Flagler,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  elected  a  companion  of  the  Command- 
ery  of  the  State  of  California,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion. 

Ensign  W.  R.  Shoemaker,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  the  Albatross. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  U.  S,  N.,  has  been  de- 
tailed as  executive  officer  of  the  Albatross  while  she  is  on 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Bering  Sea  patrol. 

Assistant  Engineer  William  C.  Myers,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S-, 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Bear  to  the  Mossier. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Newcomb,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  lately 
attached  to  the  Cor-win,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as  in- 
spector of  the  first  and  second  life-saving  district  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston,  and  will  leave  with  his  family  for  the 
East  in  a  few  days. 


: 


As  showing  how  easily  London  shop-keepers  are 
taken  in,  Miss  Halliday,  a  young  lady  of  twenty- 
five,  of  no  occupation,  and  with  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  has  just  passed  her  examination  in 
bankruptcy,  with  $10,000  liabilities  and  "  no  assets." 
Her  unpaid  dressmakers'  and  tailors'  bills  reached 
$4,650,  her  gloves  totaled  up  to  $120  (in  two  years), 
boots  to  $265,  jewelry  to  $270  photos  to  $300,  and 
she  also  ran  up  a  little  "  wine  bill  "  to  the  amount 

Of  $120. 


ART    NOTES. 


The  Art  Association. 
The  spring  exhibition  of' the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  was  opened  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.  As  has  always 
been  the  custom,  the  first  evening  was  for  the  mem- 
bers and  their  guests,  more  than  four  hundred  of 
whom  were  present.  The  rooms  were  tastefully 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  a  string  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  played  concert 
selections  at  intervals.  Light  refreshments  were 
served.  There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  oil  paint- 
ings, water  colors,  and  sketches  on  exhibition,  and 
the  ensemble  is  quite  creditable.  The  exhibition 
will  be  kept  open  for  five  weeks,  and  on  each  Thurs- 
day evening  a  concert  will  be  given.  The  titles  of 
the  pictures  and  names  of  the  artists  are  as  follows  : 
Title.  Artist. 

"  Avarice  " Elenor  Warren 

"  Study  of  a  Head" Henry  Raschen 

"  Apples" Florence  Lundborg 

"Twilight " William  Keith 

"  Sprine  Under  the  Wisteria" Theodore  Wores 

"  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado" Thomas  Hill 

"The  Yakin  Player" Theodore  Wores 

"  After  the  Storm  " Emile  M.  Pissis 

"  Study  " Henry  Raschen 

"  A  Paris  Model  " Julia  Heyneman 

"  Crescent  Lake" Thomas  Hill 

*'  Roses  " Alice  B.  Chittenden 

"  Portrait  of  Sefior  Martinez" G.  Cadenasso 

"In  the  Snow  " Emile  M.  Pissis 

"Adams  Point,  Oakland" Maren  M.  Froelich 

"  Study  of  a  Head" Henry  Raschen 

"  Portrait  of  Mr.  Delmue  " G.  Cadenasso 

"  Summer  Morning" William  Keith 

"  Portrait  of  Old  Man — Dress  "of  George  II.  Period  " 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Hartley 

"  Portrait  ol  Old  Man — Dress  of  Elizabethan  Period  " 

Alice  M .  Hartley 

"  Study — Garden  in  Berkeley" .Oscar  Deakin 

"  Portrait  of  Mr.  H.  Varian  ". G.  Cadenasso 

"  Mower  Girl" Emile  M.  Pissis 

"  Portrait  of  Senor  de  Uriinella" G.  Cadenasso 

' '  Stone- Yard,  M  ontmartre,  Paris  " Oscar  Deakin 

"  Spring  in  Berkeley  Hills  " .John  M.  Gamble 

"Portrait  Sketch" Julia  Heyneman 

"Portrait"... L.  Sleeth 

"  Early  Spring  in  Alameda" William  Hubaeck 

"  Ready  for  the  Storm" William  Hubaeck 

"A  Scene  in  Chinatown" William  Hubaeck 

"  Sand  Dunes,  Presidio" Maren  M.  Froelich 

"  Gates  of  the  Yosemite  " Thomas  Hill 

"  An  Evening  Walk" Emile  M.  Pissis 

"  The  Old  Dutch  Smoker  " A.  F.  Mathews 

"  Study  " Henry  Raschen 

"  When  Sluggish  Tides  Creep  In" R.  D.  Yelland 

"  Still  Life  '* William  Hubaeck 

"  In  Alameda" Charles  Burnett 

"Morning  at  Giverny,  France"  ...M.  Evelyn  McCormick 
"  Landscape— Seine  and  Oise,  France  ". .  ..Emile  M.  Pissis 

"  Dachaner  Study  from  Nature" William  Keith 

"  Portrait" .' Julia  Heyneman 

"  Elder" — sketch Louise  M.  Carpenter 

"  Near  the  Dunes,  Monterey" R.  D.  Yelland 

"Overlooking  the  Valley  of  the  Oise,  Anvers,  France  " 

Otto  Emerson 

"Out  Sketching" Marion  Holdea 

"Sunset" R.  D.  Yelland 

"  A  Gray  Day" William  Hubaeck 

"  A  Corner  in  My  Studio " G.  Cadenasso 

"  Under  the  Oaks" L.  Baker 

"  The  Court  of  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  " 

R.  M.  Has  Erouck 

"ThevBull  Fight" Emile  M.  Pissis 

"  Deserted  Miner's  Cabin  " Annie  L.  Harmon 

"The  Interior  of  Saint  Se'verin  (near  Notre  Dame),  Paris, 

France" R.  M.  Has  Brouck 

"Expectation" Thomas  Hill 

"  Portrait  of  Miss  M.  S.  J." C.  C.  Judson 

"Study" Henry  Raschen 

"The  Midwinter  Fair".... A.  F.  Mathews 

"Judge  Hoffman" David  Neal 

"  Study  of  Eschscholtzia  " Eva  Withrow 

"Life" Eva  Withrow 

"Portrait  of  Miss  W." Sarah  B.  Gamble 

"  Portrait  of  Miss  C." Selina  Newman 

"  Portrait " Amanda  Austin 

' '  Mission  ot  San  Luis  Rey  " Alex.  F.  Harmer 

"Portrait" Alice  M.  Hartley 

"Portrait" Eva  Withrow 

"Roses" M.  E.  Nicholl 

"Oaks" Marion  Holden 

"  Sunset  Beyond  the  Oaks  " Annie  L.  Harmon 

"  A  Wild  Boar  " Emile  M.  Pissis 

"  Portrait " L.  Baker 

" Seaside  Pasture" H.  R.  Bloomer 

"  Point  Lobos,  Golden  Gate,  from  Baker's  Beach"... . 

R.  D.  Yelland 

"  Sheep  Pasture" John  A.  Stanton 

"  Autumn — Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island" R.  D.  Yelland 

"  Study  of  Shell  and  Fruit " Alice  M.  Hartley 

"  Sketch  of  Sue  Chtng  " ...Mary  W.  Davison 

"  Wallflowers  " M.  E.  Nicholl 

"  Off  the  Coast  of  Kent,  England" Alice  M.  Hartley 

"  Study  in  Gray  " Marion  Holden 

"  Study  in  Golden  Gate  Park  " Lucia  Kleinhaus 

"  At  Tampico,  Mexico" O.  W.  Jackson 

"Spring  at  St.  Birce" :...John  M.  Gamble 

"Study" Nora  Cashin 

"  Looking  South  "     Mrs.  Thomas  Gihon 

"  Study  of  a  Stage-Coach  " Alice  M.  Hartley 

"  El  Mazo  Sorprcndido  " Alex.  F.  Harmer 

"  Springtime  "   Lucia  Kleinhaus 

"  Pont  des  Arts  " John  M.  Gamble 

"  From  Amsterdam  " John  M:  Gamble 

"  Beach  near  Cliff  House" Thomas  Gihon 

"  Sketch  of  a  Stage-Coach  " Alice  M.  Hartley 

"  Head— Japanese  Girl  " Theodore  Wores 

' '  Along  the  Massa  River,  Holland  " Otto  Emerson 

"  Sunset — Marine" Alice  M.  Hartley 

"  Marine" Alice  M.  Hartley 

"Portrait  of  Child" Alice  B.  Chittenden 

"A  Country HDlside " OttDie  Lehnhardt 

"Marsh  at  Sunset" A.  P.  Niles 

"  Portrait  Sketch" Alice  B.  Chittenden 

"  Street  in  Algiers  " John  M.  Gamble 

"  Spring" A.  P.  Niles 

"  Harbor  Scene— Honolulu  " Mrs.  Eda  Smitten 

"  St.  Maria  Delia  Salute,  Venice" John  M.  Gamble 

"  Moonlight " Florence  Lundborg 

"  Mount  Tallac" Mrs.  Thomas  Gihon 

"  A  Study" Louise  Schwamm 

"  Looking  Toward  Alameda" A.  F.  Briggs 

"Midday  Sketch" Alice  M.  Hartley 

"  Marine  off  the  Coast  of  Kent,  Eng." .  ..Alice  M.  Hartley 

"  Evening  " W.  A.  Akins 

"  Evening  " Louise  Schwamm 

"  Alameda  Marsh  " ' A.  F.  Briggs 

"  Sketch  at  the  Docks  " Ottilie  Lehnhardt 

"  Portrait" J°hn  M.  Gamble 

"Street — Anvers  sur  Oise" John  M.  Gamble 

"  Ktlty  " , Geneve  Rixford  Sargent 

"  Portrait  de  ma  Sceur  " K.  C.  Thompson 

"  Pencil  Sketch  at  Alameda" L.  P.  Latimer 

"Alameda  Oaks". L.  P.  Latimer 

"  View  from  Golf  Grounds,  Burlingame  Country  Club  " 

C.  Graham 

"  Early  Spring" Sidney  Armer 

"  The  Assistant-Editor  " Alex.  F.  Harmer 

"  Summer  Day  " A.  P.  Niles 

"  A  Sonoma  County  Pastoral  " L.  P.  Latimer 

"  Sunset " L.  P.  Latimer 

"At  Boulder  Creek  " L.  P.  Latimer 

"  Study  " Lou  Wall 

"  Oak-Trees  " Lucy  Croll 

"  The  Courier  " Alex.  F.  Harmer 

"  Springtime — France  " Mrs.  Susan  Sroufe  Loosley 


Title.  Artist. 

"  Fields  of  Holland" Otto  Emerson 

"  Belvedere" .Marion  Holden 

"Marsh  Land  at  Harbor  View" Ottilie  Lehnhardt 

' '  Sketch  " J.  Godart 

"Venetian  Boats" John  M.  Gamble 

"  A  Hazy  Morning  on  San  Francisco  Bay  " 

Ottilie  Lehnhardt 

"  Morning  in  Napa  Valley  " Oscar  Kunath 

"  A  Marine  " Gertrude  Dorgan 

"Study  of  a  Lemon" Alice  M.  Hartley 

"In  Alameda" M.  Delmue 

"Near  Hunter's  Point"    M.  Delmue 

"  In  Alameda  " M.  Delmue 

"  Beachy  Head  on  the  Coast  of  Kent,  England  " 

Alice  M .  Hartley 

"  Sketch  from  Sixteenth  Street  Station  " A.  F.  Briggs 

"  Contrasts  " Oscar  Kunath 

"The  Model  Asleep" Oscar  Kunath 

"  Contrasts" Oscar  Kunath 

"  Blossom  Time  " Sidney  Armer 

"  A  Glimpse  of  the  Water  Front " Gertrude  Dorgan 

"  Contrasts" Oscar  Kunath 

"  A  Bleak  Morning  on  the  Marsh" Ottilie  Lehnhardt 

1 '  Twilight "  Gertrude  Dorgan 

"  Sioux  Camp  " C.  Graham 

"  Evening  in  California  " .C.  Graham 

"A  Winter  Day" C.  Graham 

"Departing  Day" R.  D.  Yelland 

"  Landscape  " C.  D.  Robinson 

"In  the  Poppy-Field" A.  F.  Mathews 

"  Paintings  on  Ivory" Miffs  Cecelia  Payen 

"Uncle  Remus" Mrs.  F.  G.  Vaux 

"  Portrait  Bust" Rupert  Schmid 

"  Bust  of  Governor  Stanford  " Rupert  Schmid 

"  " Rupert  Schmid 

"  Medallion  " .' . . . .  W.  E.  McCormick 

"  Fruit-Picking  " F.  Peano 

"  Equestrian  Portrait " F.  Peano 

"  Steering  Bolombo  " F.  Peano 

''  Statue — Poppy  " Rupert  Schmid 

"Study  of  a  Head" John  A.  Stanton 

"Cafe  Riche" John  A.  Stanton 

"  Proofs  of  Wood  Engravings" Irving  Butler 

"Proofs  of  Wood  Engravings" Irving  Butler 

"Sketch  in  Pen  and  Ink" Amanda  Austin 

"Sketch  in  Pen  and  Ink" Amanda  Austin 

"Sketch  in  Pen  and  Ink" Amanda  Austin 

"  Sketch  in  Pen  and  Ink  " Amanda  Austin 

"  English  Strawberries" Mrs.  William  Hahn 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Late  George  Loomis. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  recent  death  of  Mr.  George 
Looiiiis,  after  only  a  short  illness,  was  a  grievous  surprise. 
It  followed  so  quickly  upon  his  last  appearance  in  San 
Francisco  that  it  was  difficult  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
was  dead.  He  was  one  of  those  men  with  whom  one  did 
not  associate  the  idea  of  death.  It  is  a  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 

Mr.  Loomis  lived  so  that  the  world  was  brighter  for  his 
living.  His  dying  has  made  it  dark  to  many.  He  lived  so 
that  his  co-mingling  among  his  fellow-men  made  their 
burdens  seem  lighter.  Since  his  death,  their  heaviness 
makes  life  more  wearisome.  He  lived  so  that  as  youth  gave 
way  to  old  age,  it  left  its  sunshine  in  the  heart.  He  died,  and 
all  who  knew  him  miss  the  sunshine.  He  lived  for  others. 
To  serve  his  friends,  to  be  kind  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
m  contact,  to  do  his  duty  in  every  state  of  life  in  which  he 
was  placed,  was  his  religion.  In  business  he  was  honest 
from  instinct,  not  from  policy.  He  followed  no  crooked 
paths,  and  did  not  believe  that  the  end  justified  the  means. 
He  was  possessed  of  remarkable  business  ability,  and 
justly  earned  the  reputation  one  and  all  accord  him.  He 
believed  that  the  post  of  honor  was  a  private  station.  He 
loved  his  country  for  what  it  was,  not  for  what  it  could 
give  him.  Patriotism  was  to  him  an  inspiration,  not  an 
asset. 

When  some  men  die,  their  place  is  immediately  filled. 
When  others  die,  a  gap  remains  that  the  survivors  endure 
but  can  not  fill.  Mr.  Loomis's  death  leaves  such  a  gap. 
His  business  associates,  his  friends,  his  family,  appreciate 
a  loss  that  is  irrevocable,  and  feel  a  grief  that  time  can  only 
dull,  but  never  extinguish.  When  he  died,  the  world  lost  a 
good  man. 

He  was  devoted  to  flowers,  and  loving  friends  piled  high 
his  coffin  with  floral  offerings.  His  obsequies,  like  his  life, 
were  simple,  beautiful,  and  of  pleasant  memory. 

A  Friend. 


The  Channing  Auxiliary  will  give  a  unique  enter- 
tainment Friday  evening,  April  27th,  in  the  parlors 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sunday-school.  It  is  called  "  Scenes  from  Syrian 
Life,"  and  consists  of  a  wedding,  a  funeral,  and  some 
of  the  domestic  customs,  including  the  preparation 
of  Turkish  bread.  About  a  dozen  people  will  take 
part,  dressed  in  the  beautiful  native  costume.  The 
stage  will  be  entirely  oriental  in  drapery  effects,  and 
after  the  entertainment,  Turkish  coffee,  bread,  and 
sweetmeats  will  be  served.  The  entertainment  will 
be  given  under  the  management  of  natives  of 
Damascus. 


Dr.  Paul  Gamier,  of  Paris,  has  made  a  special 
study  of  those  slum  children  who  are  the  offspring  of 
habitual  drunkards.  He  says  :  "  There  is  a  flaw  in 
the  very  nature  of  these  young  wretches  that  the 
psychologist  sees  clearly  and  notes  with  apprehen- 
sion— the  absence  of  affectionate  emotions";  and 
where  they  do  not  become  lunatics,  they  show  "  in- 
sensibility and  pitilessness." 


Bread  and 
cake   raised   with 

^"DakingPomler 

keep   their   freshness 


and  flavor. 

'  Pure  "  and  "  Sure' 


THIS  CURIOUS  THING 

Is  a  Sweat  or  Excretory  Gland. 

Its  mouth  is  called  a  Pore. 

There  are  7,000,000  in  the  hu- 
man skin. 

Through  them  are  discharged 
many  impurities. 

To  close  them  means  death. 

Sluggish  or  clogged  pores 
mean  yellow,  mothy  Bkin, 
pimples,  blotches,  eczema. 

The  blood   becomes    impure. 

Hence  serious  blood  humors. 

Perfect  action  of  the  pores 

Means  clear,  wholesome  Bkin, 

Means  pure  blood, 

Means  beauty  and  health. 

Cuticura  Resolvent 

Exerts  a  peculiar,  purifying 
action  upon  the  skin,  ana 
through  it  upon  the  blood. 

Hence  its  cures  of  distressing 
humors  are  speedy,  per- 
manent and  economical. 

Like  all  of  the  CuTiruRAs,  it 
is  pure,  sweet,  gentle,  and 
effective.  Mothers  are  its 
warmest  friends. 


MAGNIFIED. 

Sold  everywhere.    Price.  $1. 
&  Chem.  Corp..  Sole  I'rrm*.    R< 
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166  Pages;    52   Illustrations. 

My  First  Visit  to  New  England.  By 
William  Dean  Howklls.  First  Part.  With 
5  Illustrations. 

The  Exiles.  A  Story.  By  Richard  Har- 
ding Davis.  With  3  Illustrations  by  T.  de 
Thulstrcp. 

The  Chastisement  of  the  Qualla  Bat- 
tooans.  By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay. 
Willi  7  Illustrations  by  T.  de  Thuxstrup. 

The  Miracle  of  Tisha  Hofnagle.  A 
Story.  By  R.  C.  V.  Meykrs.  With  4  Illus- 
trations by  W.  T.  Smedley. 

The  Advent  of  Spring.  By  Mark  W. 
Harrington.     With  6  Maps. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal.  A  Story.  By 
James  Lane  Allen.  Part  I.  With  4  Il- 
lustrations by  Albert  E.  Sterner. 

Pecuniary  Independence.  By  Junius 
'Henri  Browne. 

At  Cheniere  Caminada.     A  Story.     By 

Grace  King. 
A  Note  of  a  Philogynist.     A  Story.    By 

Marrion  Wilcox. 

A  Little  Journey  in  Java.  By  Frederic 
M.  Burr.     With  6  Illustrations. 

A  Kinsman  of  Red  Cloud.  A  Story.  By 
Owen  Wister.  With  4  Illustrations  by 
Frederic  Remington. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  (1861).  By 
Anna  C.  Brackett. 

The   End   of  an   Animosity.     A  Story. 

By  L.  Clarkson. 
The    Relations    of    Life    to    Style    in 

Architecture.     By  Thomas  Hastings. 

Trilby.  A  Novel.  By  George  du  Macrier. 
Part  V.  With  15  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor. 

Poems  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldricb  (with  il- 
lustration) and  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 

Editor's  Study.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

Editor's  Drawer  contains  an  illustrated 
story  by  Roth  McEnery  Stuart  and  other 
humorous  Sketches  and  Illustrations. 

Literary  Notes.     By  Laurence  Hutton. 

Now  Heady 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 
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33  UNION  SDUARE 
New  York 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 


KOHLER   4  CHASE.26.28,  30O*FarrellSt 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  being  asked 
what  he  mixed  his  colors  with,  replied : 
"  With  brains,  sir."  Apply  this  to  your 
advertising.— S.  C.  Patterson. 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  IN  ENDLESS 
VARIETY, 

H.    8.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

822  MARKET  STREET  (Up 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  23,  1894. 


AN    IDYL    UP    TO    DATE. 


Being  Another  British  Picture  of  the  American  Girl. 

Miss  Hattie  R.  C.  Noyes,  an  American  "Bud." 
Mr.  Teddy  Anstruther,  a  flirtatious  under- 
graduate. 

Scene.— Chris tckurch  Meadows. 
Miss  Hattie  [to  herself]—  Anstruther.  Anstruther. 
I  wonder  if  the  name's  a  common  one ?    [Aloud] 
This  walk  is  perfectly  lovely.    It's  a  pity.  I  reckon, 
we're  leaving  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Teddy— It  was  sweet  of  you  to  consent  to 
come. 

Miss  Hattie— Why,  I  can't  be  sick  every  time 

mother's  sick.    She  can't  go  round,  but  she's  real 

mad  if  I  don't.    She  likes  me  to  be  going  round  all 

the  time. 

Mr.  Teddy— So  I'm  indebted  to  Mrs.  Noyes's 

kindness 

Miss  Hattie— What's  the  matter  with  ray  coming, 
any  way  ? 
Mr.  Teddy— Oh  1  I  mean  we  only  met  at  lunch 

to-day,  and — and  some  girls  are,  don't  you  know 

Miss  Hattie  —  Some  girls  are  what,  Mr. 
Anstruther?  [To  herself.]  I  wonder  if  he  can  be 
any  relative. 

Mr.  Teddy  [shyly]— Well— some  girls  are  shy,  I 
believe. 

Miss  Hattie  [reflectively]— \  don't  know  that  I'm 
exactly  shy.    I  don't  know  that  any  one  ever  told  me 
that.    I  take  things  pretty  much  as  they  come. 
Mr.  Teddy — Even  if  the  "  things"  are  new. 
Miss  Hattie— I  put  up  with  them  as  I  do  with 
other  indifferent  things. 

Mr.  Teddy  [interrupting  gallantly]  —  You 
shouldn't  call  them  indifferent,  at  any  rate.  I'm  sure 
you  have  never  found  Englishmen  so. 

Miss   Hattie— Hum.    I  don't  know  many  En- 
glishmen. 
Mr.  Teddy  [encouragingly] — Oh  !  you  will  soon. 
Miss  Hattie  [smiling  as  at  some  pleasant  recol- 
lection]—-W 'ell,  I  guess  I  know  one. 

Mr.  Teddy — One  I  That's  nothing.  I'd  like  to 
introduce  you  to  the  fellows  here.  And  you'd  have 
no  end  of  sport  at  Chase  Court  at  one  of  the 
governor's  Saturday  to  Monday  parties. 

Miss  Hattie  [astonished]— Chase  Court,  did  you 
say  ?  [  To  herself.]  What  an  extraordinary  thing  ! 
[Aloud.]  You  were  speaking  about — about  your 
father,  Mr.  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Teddy  [swinging  hts  stick] — The  governor? 
Well,  the  fact  is,  he's  my  grandfather,  though  no- 
body would  think  so  to  look  at  us.  You  see  my 
pater  died  ever  so  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  kid, 
and  I've  been  brought  up  at  Chase  Court,  [Slopping 
with  an  Englishman's  confusion  at  having  been 
drawn  into  a  confidence.] 

Miss  Hattie  [with  American  expansiveness] — 
Now  I  just  love  to  hear  all  about  your  old  English 
country  homes.  It's  perfectly  delightful.  I'd  like 
to  hear  about  Chase  Court. 

Mr.  Teddy — Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you've 
heard  of  Chase  Court  in  America  ? 

Miss  Hattie  [guardedly]— Even  in  the  wilds 
we've  heard  of  it.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  society 
columns  of  some  of  our  prominent  newspapers  last 
winter. 

Mr.  Teddy— By  Jove  I  Was  it  now  ?  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  governor  was  in  New  York. 
Miss  Hattie  [dryly]—  Perhaps. 
Mr.  Teddy  [ruminatingly] — Wonderful  old  boy, 
the  governor  1  Never  still  a  minute.  Off  here,  and 
rushing  there.  Monte  Carlo  one  minute,  New  York 
the  next,  and  the  angels  know  where  next ! 

Miss  Hattie— You  think  your  grandfather  lacks 
concentration  ? 

Mr.  Teddy — By  Jove  !  perhaps  it  is  concentra- 
tion. I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were.  Not  that  he's 
a  bad  old  chap,  don't  you  know.     He  isn't  that— 

though  he  may  be  a  bit  of  a 

Miss  Hattie  [with  much  interest]— A  bit  of  a 

what  were  you  going  to  say  ? 

Mr,  Teddy  [with  the  charming  candor  of  a 
modern  young  man  discussing  his  relatives]— Oh,  a 
bit  of  a  flyer.  Rather  a  gay  old  boy,  don't  you 
know.    Goes  the  pace  a  bit. 

Miss  Hattie  [demurely]— Possibly  he  has  had 
little  to  interest  him  permanently  ? 

Mr.  Teddy— Isn't  there  me?    Or,  if  he  don't 
take  what  the  scientist  chaps  call  an   "exhaustive" 
interest  in  me  {though  it's  deuced  bad  taste,  don't 
you    know),    there's    the    place.      There's    Chase 
Court. 
Miss  Hattie  [brightening]— \  guess  there  is. 
Mr.  Teddy— But  the  governor's  never  there. 
Miss  Hattie— I  guess  your  grandfather  will  like 
Chase  Court  better  by  and  bye. 
Mr.   Teddy— I  doubt   it.     You   see    my  Aunt 

Jane 

Miss  Hattie— Gracious  I    There's  an  aunt? 
Mr.  Teddy— By  Jove  1    There  is.    Aunt  Jane 
is  what  vou  call  a  corker. 
Miss  Hattie— Perhaps  she  isn't  managed. 
Mr.  Teddy— It's  Chase  Court  and  all  its  con- 
tents and  inhabitants  that's  managed,  I  can  tell  you  1 
Why,  it  was  Aunt  Jane  that  prevented  the  governor 
buying  a  splendid  piece  of  shooting   last  year.    A 
sir-  M  only  three  miles  off,  in  fact,  just   touching  a 
the  property. 

Hattie—  I  guess  she's  a  foolish  woman. 
eddy— Oh  I  it's  not  only  that.    Don't  you 


Doctor- 
Patient—' 
Hallo. 


"  You  cough  more  easily  this  morning?" 
I    ought   to;   I   practiced  all    night."1— 


Horsford'a  Acid  Phosphate, 

IK  YOU  ARE  NERVOUS 

And  cannot  sleep,  try  it. 


know,  the  garden's  going  to  pieces,  and  the  rose- 
garden  used  to  be  famous  all  over  the  county. 

Miss  Hattie— Mercy  1  Don't  Aunt  Jane  like 
roses  ? 

Mr.  Teddy — Well,  she's  always  getting  up  a  row 
with  the  head-gardener,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out. 

Miss  Hattie  [decidedly]—  If  I  lived  at  Chase 
Court,  I'd  grow  roses.    I'd  grow  fifty  kinds.    There  ! 
Mr.  Teddy— Oh  I    But  Aunt  Jane? 
Miss  Hattie— Has  Aunt  Jane  a  house  of  her 
own? 

Mr.  Teddy — Why,  of  course.  She's  got  a  house 
at  Brighton  she's  never  in.  Says  she  doesn't  like  it, 
for  some  cranky  reason  or  other  —  the  wind,  I 
believe. 

Miss  Hattie— Hum.  If  /  lived  at  Chase  Court, 
Aunt  Jane  would  like  roses — or  Brighton. 

Mr.  Teddy  [amazed  at  the  prosfect]— By  Jove! 
I  wonder  which  she  would  like  under  the  circum- 
stances ? 

******* 

[An  hour  later.     A  boat  pulled  up  into  the  reeds  near 

Magdalen  Bridge. 

Miss  Hattie — We've  had  a  real  nice  time,  Mr. 

Anstruther,  but  I  guess  it's  late,  and  there's  mother 

waiting  dinner, 

Mr.  Teddy  [who  has  become  sentimental] — Din- 
ner !    Don't  talk  of  anything  so  prosaic. 

Miss  Hattie — Gracious  I    It's  the  nicest  hour  of 
the  day.    I'm  prouder  of  my  appetite  than  of  most 
things.    You  should  have  seen  me  on  the  ship  I 
Mr.  Teddy— I  only  wish  I  had. 
Miss  Hattie  [reflectively]— I  like  a  ship.    The 
ocean,  I've  noticed,  makes  people  real  friendly. 

Mr.  Teddy  [in  juvenile  disgust]  —  Friendly, 
pshaw  1 

Miss  Hattie  [dabbling  her  hands  in  the  water] — 
Now,  that's  queer.  I  like  to  be  friends  with  folks. 
Mr.  Teddy  [with  meaning]—!  like  to  be  more. 
Miss  Hattie  [pretending  not  to  understand] — 
Well,  we  are  given  friends  and  relatives  in  this 
world.  But,  my !  you  didn't  seem  so  entirely 
wrapped  up  in  your  relatives  when  you  were  telling 
me  of  them  a  while  back. 

Mr.  Teddy — Oh,  those  sort  of  people  don't  mean 
much.  They're  just  what  you've  inherited — like 
gout.  I  don't  mean  the  relatives  you  inherit,  but 
[blushing]  the  ones  you  choose. 

Miss  Hattie  [with  a  wicked  chuckle  to  herself] — 
I  guess  the  boy  will  have  a  relative  not  entirely  of 
his  own  choosing.  [Aloud.]  You  see,  Mr.  Anstruther, 
relatives  are  of  many  kinds.  They're  like  [smiling] 
— they  are  like  fame,  either  you  are  born  to  them  or 
they  are  thrust  upon  you. 

Mr.  Teddy  [to  himself] — Can  she  mean  Aunt 
Jane  ?  No,  she's  getting  out  of  answering  me. 
{Aloud,  gazing  at  Miss  HATTIE  romantically^  If 
you  imagine  that  I  would  let  sny  one  dictate  to  me 
on   all-important   matters,   and,   by   George  !   on  a 

matter  so  closely  affecting  myself  as  the  choice  of 

Miss  Hattie  [interrupting] — A  relative. 
Mr.  Teddy  [sentimentally] — A  close — a  very  close 
relative,    [To  himself]    How  provoking  the  girl  is  t 
Hang  it !  and  she  means  to  be.    There  are  none  so 
dense  as  those  who  won't  understand. 

Miss  Hattie  [fishing  uf  a  long  weed  with  her 
wet  hand] — A  sister,  now,  is  a  delightful  relative. 
I'm  sistering  six — no,  just  seven  young  men  myself 
at  the  present  moment ;  or  I  was  before  I  left  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Teddy  [indignantly]  —  You  know  I  don't 
mean  any  rot  of  that  kind.     I  don't  want  a  sister. 

Miss  Hattie  [continuing  philosophically]  — 
What's  the  matter  with  a  mother,  either  ?  There 
was  a  perfectly  fascinating  boy  at  Newport  I 
"  mothered  "  right  through  August,  lean  tell  you 
it  took  me  all  my  time.     That  boy  was  smart. 

Mr.  Teddy  [taking  up  the  oars,  pushing  from 
s/iore,  and  beginning  to  row] — Is  there  any  other  re- 
lationship you  would  like  to  fill,  I  wonder  ? 

Miss  Hattie  [with  meaning]— I  don't  know  that 
there  isn't. 

[Teddy  Anstruther  is  too  angry  to  ask  more  ques- 
tions.    They  proceed  in  silence  back  to  the  land- 
ing-stage.] 
Miss  Hattie — I  guess  I'll  get  out  just  here. 
Mr.  TEDDY  [relenting  and  detaining  his  compan- 
ion's hand  as  he  helps  her  out  of  the  boat]— Dear 
Miss  Hattie,  you'll  think  over  what  I've  said  ? 

Miss  Hattie  [with  solemnity]— My  dear  boy,  it 
is  much  more  necessary  that  you  should  think  over 
what  I've  said. 

Mr.  Teddy  [letting  go  her  hand  as  the  girl 
springs  on  land]—  You  said  such  horrid  things,  I 
don't  want  to  remember  them. 

Miss  Hattie— You  just  shied  when  I  talked  ot 
mothers  and  sisters,  now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going 
to  be  to  you, 
Mr.  Teddy— Oh,  what  ? 

Miss  Hattie  [smiling  angelically  down  from  the 
height  of  the  landing-stage] — Your  grandmother. 
You  see  I  met  your  grandfather,  Mr.  Anstruther,  on 
the  steamer— and  I've  decided  to  marry  him  next 
month.  We're  going  to  Chase  Court,  right  awav  I 
—Black  and  White. 


IT    LOOKED    LIKE    OATMEAL. 

In  a  college  boarding-house  Friday  evening,  after 
toes  were  thawed  and  fingers  unbenumbed,  they  told 
this : 

Two  girls  have  recently  come  to  Bates  to  board 
themselves  and  discuss  conic  sections  and  the  abla- 
tive absolute.  They  took  rooms  where  two  girls 
fought  it  out  a  year  ago.  They  cook  and  they  eat 
there,  and  they  study  there,  and  they  don't  go  out 
nights,  and  they  don't  hang  on  the  front  gate  with 
any  Adolphus  or  any  George,  dear.  They  just  eat 
to  live  and  live  to  learn. 

In  the  pantry  the  departed  girls  left  some  para- 
phernalia for  their  successors. 

"  I'd  like  some  oatmeal,"  said  one  of  the  girls  last 
Wednesday. 

"  There's  some  in  the  pantry  that  Mamie  and 
Susie  left,"  said  the  other. 

They  cooked  and  they  ate  it.  It  went  down  hard. 
It  didn't  seem  superlatively  good. 

"I — I,"  gasped  one  of  the  girls — "I  don't  think 
this  is  real  good,  do  you  ?  " 

"N-o,"  said  the  other,  doubtfully  ;  "  but  you  put 
lots  of  milk  on  it  and  it  goes." 
It  went.     Next  day  they  saw  the  other  girls. 
"  We  are  indebted  to  you,"  said  they;  "we  ate 
some  of  your  oatmeal  that  you  left." 

"We  leave  oatmeal?    I  guess  not,  sissy,"   said 
they  ;  "we  left  nothing  eatable." 
"  Why,  what  was  it,  then?" 
' '  What  was  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  stuff  in  the  brown  paper  parcel,  on 
the  second  shelf,  way  back?    Quick,  what  was  it?" 
"Thatl      Why,    you    never    ate    that!      What! 
Why,  that  was  bran  and  sawdust  that  dear  old  ma 
sent  us  some  eggs  in." 
Two  girls  looked  pale  and  wan.    One  said  : 
"I  thought— bah  I— I    thought  it  tasted"    (ooh, 
shiver)  "  awful  chippy." 
The  other  said  : 
"  Girls,  I've  got  it  1  " 
"  Got  what?" 

"Appendicitis,"    said    she.  —  Lewislon    Evening 
Journal. 
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The   New  Vegetable  Shortening 
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In  the  Far  North. 

The  Thane  of  Coon  Creek  perceived,  the  moment 
Alfreda  entered  the  room  with  a  delicate  flush  upon 
her  cheek,  that  Athelstane,  the  Bowlegged,  had  been 
calling  again. 

"  What,  ho,  daughter  I"  exclaimed  the  old  war- 
rior. 

With  lowering  glance  and  trembling  limbs,  she 
advanced. 

"  Pa,"  she  murmured,  timidly,  "  he  has  spoken." 

The  parent  turned  pale  with  sudden  foreboding, 

'  ■  What  said  the  youth  ?  "  he  sternly  demanded. 

"  He  asked  me  if  I  could  return " 

She  faltered.  The  great  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  chieftain. 

"  What,  child  ?    Speak  ;  I  command  you  1  " 

"  His  love,"  said  the  maiden,  simply. 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
thane. 

"  Ha  1 "  he  cried.  "  Then  he  said  naught  of  the 
umbrella  I  borrowed  of  him  last  week?  Return  his 
love?    That  were  dead  easy." 

In  his  joy,  the  proud  father  bought  wassail  for  the 
crowd. — Puck. 
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—  Dr.  J.  M.  Porter,  Dentist,  room  52, 
Crocker  Building,  has  purchased  the  exclusive  right 
for  San  Francisco  to  use  the  Hale  process,  which  has 
been  successfully  used  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  appreciative  patients  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Dr.  Porter  solicits  the  patronage  of  those  desiring 
teeth  filled  without  pain. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 


new  story  to  fit  everything 
"Ya-; 


Otlur  listener- — ' 
of  newspaper  yarns 


Makes  'em  up.  you  know,  out 
Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


Hoffman  Howes—"  Haven't  seen  Dick  at  the  club 
lately."  Puttson  Calls—"  No  ;  he's  engaged.  But 
he's  to  be  married  soon," — Puck. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  Gl  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  120 inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28 '.--Inch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


More  than  a  ATiltion  Ladles  after  trying  one  cole  hare  become  constant  users  of  BUTTERMILK  TOILET  SOAP. 

Buttermilk 

Toilet  Soap 

contains  all  of  the  healing,  cooling  and  soft- 
ening qualities  which  have  always  followed 
the  use  of  pure  Buttermilk. 

These  qualities  make  it  a  pleasing  soap 
to  use,  and  give  the  face  and  hands  a  beauty 
and  clearness  that   is  so  prized   by  Ladies. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

It  is  offered  at  a  popular  price,  and  yet 
excels  any  25-cent  soap  on  the  market. 


SEXD  IS  CENTS  IX  STAMPS  FOR  . 
FULL-SIZE  CAKE  FOR  TRIAL. 


Buttermilk 
SHAVING  STICK. 

The  Gentleman's  Delisht. 
The  Purest.       Soothing. 
Healing.  Tlie  Beat. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

10  Cents  for  Sample. 


COSMO    B'JTTERMILK   SOAP   COMPANY, 

185-187  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  1LU 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Lawyer  Adams,  of  Buffalo,  once  went  into  the 
office  of  Judge  Barrett,  who  happened  to  be  busy 
and  cross,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  certain  book. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  Will  you  lend  it  to  me?" 
"No."  "Won't  lend  it  1  Why,  you're  a  regular 
dog  in  the  manger."  "Mr.  Adams,"  said  Judge 
Barrett,  sternly,  "  if  that  ox  had  been  an  ass,  that 
dog  would  have  been  perfectly  justified." 

The  other  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
W.  Field  delivered  himself  of  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  In  the  words  of  Scripture,  it  was  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing."  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  House  that  this  was  received  with  roars  of 
laughter.  Misquotations  are  always  amusing.  We 
have  all  heard'of  that  mayor  who  said  that  a  mayor 
should  be  like  Csesar's  wife — all  things  to  all  men. 

In  the  suite  of  Princess  Amelia  there  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Miss  Russell.  On 
January  30th,  she  was  in  attendance  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  came  into  the  room  and  remarked  :  "  For 
shame,  Miss  Russell !  Why  have  you  not  been  at 
church,  humbling  yourself  for  the  sins  committed  on 
this  day  by  your  grandfather?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Miss 
Russell,  "for  a  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
it  is  humiliation  enough  to  wait  upon  your  sister." 

A  Confederate  brigadier  affirms  that  a  single  epi- 
grammatic expression  from  a  private  soldier  con- 
vinced him  late  in  the  Civil  War  that  there  were 
other  things  than  the  arms  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment working  against  the  South,  that  the  Southern 
cracker  was  beginning  to  wonder  where  he  would 
profit  by  the  triumph  of  the  rich  slave-holders. 
What  the  soldier  said  to  his  superior  was  :  "  Gen'I, 
it  begins  to  look  to  me  as  ef  this  was  a  rich  man's 
war  and  a  po"  man's  fight." 


Ballard  Smith  (says  the  New  York  Morning 
Journal)  left  the  newpaper  business  for  a  time,  and 
began  speculating.  He  was  at  first  so  successful 
that  he  told  his  old  friend,  Paton,  who  was  then  also 
a  newspaper  man,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return  to 
the  old  business.  "I  can  make  more  in  a  day  in 
Wall  Street,"  he  said,  "  than  I  can  in  a  year  in  a 
newspaper  office."  "True,"  said  Paton;  "any- 
body can  do  that.  The  thing  is  to  make  more  in  a 
year  in  Wall  Street  than  you  can  in  a  newspaper 
office."  Soon  afterward,  Mr.  Smith  took  another 
editorial  position. 

Lyman  Gage,  after  a  tiring  meeting,  had  just  gone 
off  to  bed,  and  was  in  his  first  sleep  when  he  heard 
a  loud  knocking  at  his  door,  and  a  voice  called  out : 
"  I  am  gathering  the  opinions  of  several  prominent 
citizens  on  the  so-and-so  question  ;  kindly  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it."  The  next  day  Mr.  Gage  sent 
round  a  polite  note  to  the  proprietor  of  tbe  paper  in 
which  this  nocturnal  interview  was  to  have  appeared  : 
"If  anything  of  the  kind  ever  occurs  again,"  he 
wrote,  "I  shall  engage  a  man  to  go  after  midnight 
to  your  house  and  knock  you  up  at  three  A.  m. ,  in 
order  to  ask  you  a  question  from  me."  He  was 
never  again  troubled  in  the  same  way. 

Theodor  Mommsen ,  the  famous  historian  of 
Rome,  had  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  manner 
of  a  scholar.  Once  during  the  half-hour's  drive  from 
Berlin  to  Charlottenburg,  the  car  in  which  the  pro- 
fessor rode  went  badly  off  the  track.  The  rest  of 
the  passengers  alighted,  the  horses  were  removed, 
and  the  stranded  car  was  left  until  help  could  be 
found.  Mommsen  remained,  reading  his  book.  An 
hour  passed,  and  the  sound  of  levers  and  jacks  and 
the  plunging  of  horses'  hoofs  aroused  him  from  his 
reverie.  With  no  sign  of  discomposure,  he  rose 
from  his  seat  and  went  to  the  door.  "  Ah,"  said  he, 
"  we  seem  to  have  come  to  a  stand-still." 

Some  extraordinary  but  well-authenticated  stories 
of  the  Bank  of  France  are  related.  One  day  a 
sheep  ate  up  a  bundred-franc  note  belonging  to  a 
butcher.  The  butcher  ran  into  the  house  of  a 
friend,  seized  a  gun,  and  shot  the  sheep.  He  had 
no  sooner  done  this  than  the  owner  of  the  gun 
rushed  up.  "  That  was  an  expensive  shot  of  yours 
for  me,"  he  said.  "What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
the  butcher.  "Well,"  said  the  other,  "I  had 
seventy  francs  in  bills  hidden  in  the  barrel  of  that 
gun  1  "  The  sheep's  carcass  was  pretty  thoroughly 
searched,  and  enough  of  the  pieces  of  the  notes  re- 
covered so  that  the  bank  redeemed  them  all. 


The  late  Hans  von  Biilow  was  very  witty,  though 
mot  always  good-naturedly  so.  He  often  spoke  of 
his  aversion  for  fat  people,  especially  for  the  frequent 
inartistic  dimensions  of  actors  and  singers.  A  con- 
cert-singer in  Hanover  of  large  dimensions  was 
present  at  a  supper,  when  Biilow  arose  and  proposed 
a  toast  for  "die  prima  tonna"  (barrel),  instead  of 
the  prima  donna.  On  another  occasion,  an  old 
musical  director  in  Meiningen  had  composed  a  suite 
for  orchestra,  of  which  Biilow  was  to  give  his  opin- 
ion. After  the  orchestra  began,  Biilow  suddenly 
took  off  his  hat.  The  composer  asked  him  to  put  it 
on.  Suddenly  he  again  took  it  off,  and  again  and 
again,  to  the  consternation  of  the  composer.     Finally 


the  latter  asked  why  Biilow  did  it.  He  answered  : 
"  I  am  a  polite  man  ;  I  always  greet  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  I  find  many  here  1  "  And,  with  that,  the 
composition  was  shelved. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  once  went  to  stay  with  Words- 
worth, but  he  found  the  living  very  poor.  Sir 
Walter  was  accustomed  to  better  living,  and  every 
morning  he  used  to  go  off  before  breakfast  to  the 
Swan  Inn  and  have  a  good  breakfast  on  eggs  and 
ham,  and  come  back  in  time  for  the  modest  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer  fare  at  Wordsworth's  cottage. 
One  day,  when  Wordsworth  and  Sir  Walter  were 
going  on  an  early  excursion,  they  looked  in  at  the 
Swan.  "Hoi"  said  the  innkeeper,  "so  you're 
early  for  breakfast,  Sir  Walter,  to-day."  "  What's 
this,"  said  Wordsworth  ;  "  now  I  see  why  you  get 
up  and  go  out  so  early,  and  you  only  come  back  to 
me  for  your  pints." 

The  author  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Lord  Drayton 
was  accompanying  the  earl,  then  eighty-five  years  of 
age,  down  the  stairs  of  a  London  club  to  see  him 
safely  into  his  cab.  On  descending  the  stairs,  they 
were  met  by  a  cheery  old  gentleman,  small  of 
stature,  Mr.  John  Levien,  who  was  slowly  ascend- 
ing, hat  in  hand,  mopping  the  dew  off  his  bald  head 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief.  The  writer,  knowing 
that  both  his  friends — strangers  to  each  other — were 
proud  of  their  ages,  said  to  them  as  they  met  on  the 
stairs  :  "  Let  me  introduce  a  gendeman  of  eighty- 
five  to  a  gentleman  of  eighty-two."  "  Eighty-two, 
sir  !  "  echoed  the  earl,  slightly  lifting  his  hat  to  Mr. 
Levien  ;  "  I'll  run  you  round  tbe  square  for  a  fiver." 
Some  days  afterward,  Mr.  Levien  called  on  the 
writer  again,  and  remarked  slowly  and  with  much 
solemnity:  "  I've  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
that  challenge.    I  wish  I  had  taken  it." 


Many  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  was 
in  his  usual  place  at  the  end  of  a  bench  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  a  gendeman,  leaning 
across  the  passage,  inquired  :  "  Sir,  will  you  permit 
me  to  ask  you  who  is  the  person  now  addressing  the 
House  ?  "  Sir  Walter  gazed  at  the  man  with  horror 
and  amazement,  and  said,  with  scant  courtesy : 
"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  gendeman."  At  this  the  Sussex 
blood  of  the  Barttelots  was  roused.  "  Sir,  are  you 
a  member  of  this  House?"  "  Oh,  no,  sir."  "Then 
what  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  "  Well,  I  was 
under  the  gallery  and  could  not  hear  very  well,  so  I 
stepped  over."  Sir  Walter  Barttelot's  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  judicial  severity,  but  he  mixed  kind- 
ness with  judgment.  He  said  to  the  wretched  man  : 
"  Don't  move  ;  listen  attentively  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  You  have  incurred  fearful  penalties  by  doing 
as  you  have  done,  and  if  the  Speaker  had  happened 
to  receive  a  number  of  petitions  while  you  were 
here,  you  would  have  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds 
for  every  time  he  said,  '  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  this 
petition  do  lie  on  the  table  ? '  "  The  stranger  turned 
pale.  "Now,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "attend  to  me. 
Get  up  quietiy  the  moment  I  have  done  speaking  to 
you  ;  walk  behind  me,  and  go  out  at  the  littie  door 
that  you  see  not  far  from  my  left  shoulder  ;  go  down 
to  the  division  lobby  to  the  door  of  the  House,  and 
don't  stop  for  a  moment  till  you  get  to  your  abode, 
and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  divulge  the 
horrible  offense  which  you  have  committed."  The 
man  feebly  thanked  him,  with  tremulous  knees  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  vanished.  Having  given  the  stranger 
ample  time  to  escape,  Sir  Walter  related  the  inci- 
dent to  his  friends  with  much  relish. 


I'aUe  Guides 
Are  they  who  recommend  the  use  of  mercury  to  the 
bilious,  and  gullible  indeed  are  those  who  follow 
such  advice.  Blue  pill  and  calomel  poison  the  sys- 
tem. Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  a  safe  substi- 
tute for  such  dangerous  drugs.  It  arouses  the 
liver  when  inactive  most  effectually,  and  promotes, 
not  imperils,  general  health.  Constipation,  malaria, 
dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  yield  to  the  Bitters. 


—  Ladies,  call atthe  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


The  Oxford  Sewing  Machines. 

There  is  nothing  more  truly  a  household  treasure 
than  a  good  sewing  machine.  To  be  without  it  is 
to  be  willfully  deprived  of  the  immense  advantage  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  inventions.  A  machine  once 
bought  is  a  perpetual  treasure.  It  demands  no 
wages,  occasions  no  expense  or  trouble,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  without  a  moment's  notice  to  render  the 
work  of  the  laborious  housewife  tenfold  more  effi- 
cient and  expeditious.  Some  machines  combine  the 
best  ideas  and  suggestions  which  have  been  so 
abundantly  introduced  in  this  remarkable  mechanism. 

A  machine  which  exhibits  in  liberal  combination 
all  the  best  features  introduced  is  the  Oxford  Sewing 
Machine,  made  by  the  Oxford  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  with  lock-stitch,  shuttle  running  light 
and  quiet.  These  machines  have  the  following  im- 
portant features  :  cheapness,  perfect,  self-adjusting, 
and  graduated  tension,  are  under  control  of  the 
operator  and  are  always  positive  in  their  working. 
They  are  entirely  self-threading  in  all  points,  includ- 
ing the  shuide.  The  needle  is  self-setting,  the  at- 
tachments are  quickly  and  easily  placed  and  fastened. 
The  shuttle  has  an  easy  oscillating  motion,  causing 
it  to  keep  its  proper  place  against  the  race.  Their 
Oxford,  Home,  and  Columbia  machines,  with  attach- 
ments, were  awarded  tbe  medal  premium  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago. 


S^/^S 


Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  ia  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy;  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar*l  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
•0V1SVIU£.  Kr.  NEW  YORK.  N.I. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs* 


a  Stimulating  Eestorative, 

COHXAISING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 
the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PREVENTION  and  CUKE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

22  Rue  Drouor.  Paris* 

E.  FOUGER A  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S, 

SO  North  William  Street,  N.  T. 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

326    POST    STREET. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut, 
from  1877  to  1893— Volumes  I.  to 
XXXII.—  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 


FROM    NEW  YORK  : 


Teutonic May  2d 

Britannic May  ath 

Majestic May  16th 

Germanic May  23d 


Teutonic May  30th 

Britannic June  6lh 

Majestic June  13th 

Germanic June  20th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  .  Agent, 

19  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


leave      I       From  April  15,  1894. 


7.00  j 


7-00   A. 


Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 
East . 

Benida,  VacaviDe,  §  Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis. . 
7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa. 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos, Stock* 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *Orovilfe. . 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

Peters  and  Milton 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Liv«_ 

Sacramento  River  Steamers. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Eenicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knights 
Landing.  Marysvulo,  OroviUe, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jose'.Livermorc,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Eakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Ft*  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 
6.00  p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose".. 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


i.30  A. 


9.00  t 


9-00  A, 
9.00   A. 

12.30  P. 
I. OO  P. 

4.OO    P. 


4-3° 


5.00 


5.00  p. 


7.00  P 
7.00  p 


6-45  A. 
7- IS  *■ 
6.15   P. 

4.15  P- 


5-45   *• 

IO.45   A- 

7.  is  *■- 

8.45   A. 

9 -co  P. 


9.15   A. 
IO.45  A. 

715  p. 

IO.45  A. 
IO-45   A. 

9-45  A. 
7-45  A. 
7-45  P- 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

*  7-45  a.     Sunday    Excursion    for   Newark, 

San  Jose,    Los  Gatos,  Felton, 

and  Santa  Cruz J     8.05  p. 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jos*', 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   P. 

*  2.45  p.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose", 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  11.50  a. 

4.45  ?•     Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 9.50  a. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  TownaendStB. 
6.45  a.     San    Jose",    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations 1.45   p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26   P. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06   P. 

12.01   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  P. 

*  a. 20  P.     San  Jose",  Guroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  a. 

*  3-3°  p-     San     Jose     and     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a. 

*  4.25  P.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.10  r.    San  Jos£  and  Way  Stations *    8.48  a. 

6.30  r.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

t  n-45   ?■     Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations t    7.26  p. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and    11.00  a.  m.,    *I3.3o 

J1.00    *3.oo       3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo   p.  u. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       '7.00 

8.00  *9.oo  10.00  and   *n.oo  a.  m.,    £12.00  *ia.3o 

2.00    *3-oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.  m. 


a  fer  morning.     P  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
s(  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
s  )  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
caU  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to   New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Jose" April  28th 

SS   Acapulco May  8th 

SS.  San  Bias. . . ; May  t8th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  00  Sunday,  s 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and    China   Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA : 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio^aneiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  u. 

China Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOL'R   OF  SAILING; 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Belgic Thursday,  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belglc (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  38 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  GenT  Passenrer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 

?a.  m.,  March  36.  April  and  May  10,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,24, 
uly  5>  9<  '?•  24i  August  3,  8,  iS,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March 
31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day.  8  a.  m.  F01 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 
port  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  it  a.  u.  For  ports  in 
Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  rente. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  Sac  ".-..-  0,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  23,  1894. 


The  "  music-drama,"  as  written  and  composed  by 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo,  is  the  last  outcome  in 
the  evolution  of  Italian  opera.  Between  these  and 
the  gTeat  operas  of  the  century's  opening  a  gulf 
yawns.  Verdi  alone,  of  all  the  composers,  has 
bridged,  with  a  half-century  of  compositions,  this 
gulf.  Between  "  II  Trovaiore"  and  "Falstaff"  is 
shown,  in  perfect  sequence,  the  nineteenth  century 
gradations  of  evolution  in  operatic  composition. 

"I  Pagliacci"is  modern  with  the  modemness  of 
the  very  moment.  It  is  the  last  thing,  le  dernier 
cri — if  one  may  use  such  an  expression — in  the  oper- 
atic mode.  It  has  not  even  the  contemporaneousness 
of  the  work  of  the  composer  who  has  expanded  and 
advanced  with  his  century.  It  has  the  freshness,  the 
daring,  the  quality  of  surprising  originality  of  the 
composer  who  is  himself  young,  who  is  not  alone 
the  interpreter  of  the  musical  tendencies  of  his  age, 
but  xs  the  pioneer  who  advances  before  his  contem- 
poraries into  strange,  undiscovered  regions — "  the 
first  that  ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea."  He  is  the 
torch-bearer  who  goes  before  his  world,  carrying 
the  light  into  dark  places— the  heir  of  all  the  ages 
in  the  foremost  files  of  time. 

Like  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  "  I  Pagliacci "  is  not 
an  opera  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The 
composers  call  their  two  compositions  "music- 
dramas."  The  modern  spirit,  brought  down  to 
earth  by  Wagner,  which  mingles  words  and  music 
in  an  equal  degree,  lending  a  doubled  intensity  to 
the  drama  unfolded  by  dramatic  action  and  by  musi- 
cal harmonies,  finds  its  last  expression  in  this  work 
of  Leoncavallo's.  It  seems  as  if  the  assistance  of 
music  to  bring  out  and  be  associated  with  drama 
could  hardly  go  farther.  Music,  indeed,  is  here  sub- 
ordinated to  dramatic  expression.  The  play,  lurid 
with  the  fire  of  the  fierce  Italian  story,  holds  one 
fast,  the  deeply  colored  music  rolling  and  throbbing 
between  actors  and  audience,  like  an  illuminating 
light  playing  over  the  drama. 

In  their  effort  to  shake  themselves  free,  to  break 
from  the  bond  and  tradition  of  old,  established  ways, 
these  young  composers  have  shunned  all  that  sug- 
gests past  methods.  The  desire  for  innovation,  the 
longing  for  novelty,  has  induced  them  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  would  be  reminiscent  of  opera  as  Doni- 
zetti, and  Bellini,  and  Rossini  understood  it.  Aria, 
solo,  and  chorus  are  not.  The  moment  when  tenor 
or  soprano  advances  toward  the  footlights  and,  after 
a  second's  pause,  begins  to  trill  a  lay  that  is  to  stir 
the  house  to  its  foundations,  never  comes.  The 
hero's  high  C's,  the  heroine's  roulades  and  trills, 
must  be  taken  to  another  market.  It  is  the  whole 
that  counts,  not  dashing  touches  in  the  picture. 
There  must  be  no  memory  of  brilliant  cavaiina  or 
soul-stirring  duo  for  the  auditor  to  carry  home  with 
him  ;  instead,  there  must  be  the  memory  of  a  story, 
complete  in  a  perfection  where  dramatic  expression 
has  drawn  in  power,  and  passion,  and  color  from 
musical  expression — a  story  where  there  is  no  point 
that  protrudes  and  catches  the  spectator's  attention, 
but  where  the  whole,  in  harmonious,  level  evenness, 
lives  in  the  memory  a  glowing  picture  of  concen- 
trated power  and  romance. 

During  the  first  act,  the  music,  in  an  unflinching 
spirit  of  resolute  realism,  is  hard  and  strident.  The 
turbulent  emotions  agitating  the  little  company  of 
mountebanks  are  expressed  in  the  restless,  angry 
uneasiness  of  the  orchestral  harmonies.  Even  in 
the  love-scenes  the  musical  accompaniment  is  tu- 
multuous and  sombre,  the  stormy  loves  burning  in 
the  hearts  of  Nedda,  Tonio,  and  Silvio  finding  voice 
in  music  which  reveals  their  nature  with  none  of  the 
reserve  of  words.  Now  and  then  a  strain — the  dis- 
tant gleam  from  a  lost  Paradise,  rises  pensively 
through  the  agitation  of  the  perturbed  harmonies 
and  melts  away  in  soft,  shuddering  cadences.  When 
Nedda — her  demanded  kiss  given — hides  her  face 
on  Silvio's  shoulder,  a  few  bars  of  a  dreamy  sweet- 
ness speak  where  words  would  have  been  foolish  or 
inadequate.  Thus  the  "music-drama,"  in  this 
association  of  musical  and  dramatic  expression,  lets 
the  one  art  assist  the  other,  to  neither's  undue 
prominence  or  enforced  insignificance.  Wagner's 
ideal  that  the  music  in  opera  should  be  merely  in- 
tensified speech  is  perfectly  realized. 

In  the  second  act,  where  the  little  play  takes  place, 
all  is  changed.  There  is  a  charming,  conscious, 
mincing  gayety  about  the  dance-measure  to  which  the 
debonair  Columbine  pirouettes  about  the  stage.  In 
contrast  to  the  disturbed,  harsh,  and,  at  times,  almost 
clumsy  turbulence  of  the  first  act,  come  these  strains, 
tripping  in  their  neat,  piquant  smartness,  trim,  self- 
conscious,  precise,  the  acme  of  a  dainty,  artificial 
frivolousness.  This  is  real  marionette  music  —  a 
music    with    the    exquisite,   fine    coquettishness    of 


Dresden  china  figures,  of  delicate  miniatures,  of 
Boucher's  shepherdesses  and  Watteau's  court  ladies, 
and  all  other  over-dainty,  subtly  fine,  fair,  and  de- 
sirable things  that  are  executed  without  much  pur- 
pose and  without  much  heart.  To  the  pert,  staccato 
measure,  the  little  Columbine  flits  with  bird-like 
grace,  smiling  with  the  same  studied,  soulless  gayety 
that  marks  the  music  which  tinkles  on  and  on  with  a 
self-satisfied,  admiring  delight  in  its  over-capricious 
prettiness. 

Into  all  this  trivial  lightness  comes  suddenly  the 
darker  strain.  With  the  entrance  of  the  Punchinello, 
the  dramatic  action  becomes  immediately  intensified, 
working  upward  in  a  steady  crescendo  toward  the 
fierce  and  bloody  finale.  All  considerations  of  music 
and  art  are  lost  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  scene. 
Take  it  for  all  in  all,  this  is  one  of  the  most  purely 
exciting  scenes  ever  given  in  opera.  The  action  is 
so  compressed,  the  situation  is  treated  with  such  ex- 
traordinary faithfulness  and  sympathy,  that  the  living, 
human  interest  of  the  story  sweeps  everything  before 
it.  With  breathless  intensity,  the  auditor  apprehends 
the  approaching  tragedy.  Through  the  simulated 
gayety  of  the  Columbine's  fantastic,  tripping  song, 
flash  outbursts  of  her  choking,  frenzied  rage.  At 
the  end  of  one  little  dainty  bit  of  mingled  pirouetting 
and  singing,  comes  a  look  that  could  kill  and  a  word 
hissed  in  the  strangling  undertone  of  fury  touched 
with  terror. 

In  the  horror  of  the  approaching  climax,  all  that 
is  grotesque  and  bizarre  sinks  into  the  subordinate 
position  necessary.  It  is  not  forced  on  our  notice 
— as  it  would  have  been  with  an  ioferior  dramatist — 
that  the  actors  in  this  blood-stained  tragedy  are 
mountebanks  acting  a  life's  drama  in  the  guise  of 
Columbine,  Clown,  and  Punchinello.  So  deeply 
realistic,  so  intensely  true,  are  the  situation  and  the 
dialogue,  that  all  that  is  fantastic,  stagey,  or 
grotesque  dies  down,  abashed  before  the  might  of 
those  trttglc  emotions.  The  anguish  of  the  Punch- 
inello is  not  augmented  by  the  contrast  of  his  antic 
dress  or  his  artificially  whitened  face.  The  disguise 
is  forgotten  ;  only  the  man's  despair  is  felt. 

As  his  frenzy  increases  before  Columbine's  mad- 
dening defiance  and  crisp  self-possession,  the  drama 
draws  together  for  the  climax.  In  the  peasant 
audience  a  stir — fitful  at  first,  then  more  marked — 
moves  the  simple  rustics,  who  feel  with  vague,  un- 
easy terror  that  something  is  wrong.  With  the  aug- 
menting of  his  jealous  fury,  the  voice  of  the  Punch- 
inello rises  in  awesome  menace.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  the  Harlequin  and  Clown,  called  there  by  a 
sudden  rush  of  cold  apprehension,  creep  in  by  separate 
doors.  The  woman  herself,  struck  with  terror  by  a 
revealing  sense  of  her  fate,  loses  for  the  first  time 
her  boldness  and  her  courage.  There  is  the  one 
moment  of  sickening,  throttling  fear,  when,  in  her 
agony,  she  turns  to  the  audience  and,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  makes  a  wild  rush  down  the  steps 
toward  them.  But  the  Punchinello,  snatching  up 
the  knife  from  the  table,  is  quick  as  she,  seizes 
her  as  she  flies,  and  buries  the  steel  in  her  side. 

Justice  demands  that  with  her  must  die  her  lover. 
Here  again  the  sense  of  the  dramatist  has  been  per- 
fectly balanced.  The  killing  of  the  woman  and  the 
murdering  of  her  lover  over  her  dead  body  are  diffi- 
cult to  manage  without  creating  the  effect  of  a  gen- 
era) carnage.  But  Nedda,  true  to  her  character  in 
the  face  of  death,  turns  her  dim  eyes  upon  her  lover 
and,  stretching  out  a  weak,  imploring  hand,  calls 
him  by  name.  With  the  last,  flattering  breath,  she 
reveals  the  secret  that  her  husband  has  tried  to  force 
from  her.  The  maddened  Punchinello  rushes  upon 
his  rival  and  drives  the  same  knife  into  his  heart. 
So  the  curtain  falls  in  an  awe-stricken  silence.  Tonio 
has  paid  his  debt  and  Punchinello  is  avenged. 

With  a  story  such  as  this,  unfolded  with  such  ex- 
traordinarily terse,  vivid  intensity,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility for  the  performers  to  be  artificial.  Artificiality 
could  not  find  place  in  this  drama  of  throbbing, 
blood-stained  reality.  The  actors  are  forced  into  a 
realism  that  is  vital  and  genuine  as  the  story  they  are 
engaged  in  unfolding.  The  Germans,  with  their 
seriousness  of  purpose,  sincerity,  and  almost  heavy 
earnestness,  give  a  splendid  performance  of  this  re- 
markable "  music-drama."  In  them  the  spirit  incul- 
cated into  the  singers  of  Germany  by  the  Wagnerian 
system — the  spirit  which  holds  that  music  in  opera  is 
only  intensified  speech— is  clearly  visible.  It  en- 
ables them  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  side  of  the  opera 
to  its  fullest  extent.  Their  deep  sincerity,  the  high 
regard  which  they  pay  to  their  art,  makes  the  operatic 
work  that  they  do  seriously  and  gravely  almost  the 
best  of  its  kind.  One  can  only  wonder,  with  regard 
to  the  season  here  of  the  Ferenczy  Opera  Company, 
why  they  were  so  foolish  as  to  begin  their  engage- 
ment with  an  ordinary  operetta,  which  was  unsuit- 
able to  their  abilities,  when  they  had  upon  their 
repertoire  a  piece  so  new,  so  brilliant,  and  so  admi- 
rably performed  by  their  company  as  "  I  Pagliacci." 

All  the  actors  in  the  music-drama  showed  the  re- 
spect to  the  dramatic  side  of  their  portrayals  which 
is  now  seen  only  in  Germans  and  a  few  Italians,  who 
are  imbibing  the  German  methods.  The  perform- 
ance of  Frida  Felser  as  Nedda  is  a  perfect  example 
of  how  complete  the  dramatic  portrayal  may  be  in 
an  opera,  where  we  are  used  to  having  the  dramatic 
side  entirely  ignored  while  the  musical  side  is  brought 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  Nedda,  as  Miss 
Felser  represented  her,  was  a  living  figure,  consistent 
and  human,  not  a  dressed-up  concert-singer  who 
warbles  through  the  score  of  an  opera  with  as  much 


animation  as  she  would  exhibit  if  she  were  singing 
her  part  in  an  oratorio. 

The  Nedda  of  Monday  evening,  though  she  was 
not  pretty,  yet  possessed  that  impudent  coquetry, 
that  inborn  malign  ingenuity  in  torturing  and  be- 
guiling her  admirers,  that  hard  and  brazen  self- 
reliance,  that  lack  of  all  deep  feeling,  and  that  un- 
quenchable craving  for  admiration  which  rise  from 
an  ever-restless  vanity,  which  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  have  gained  such  absolute  ascendency  over  the 
little  court  in  which  she  ruled  a  queen.  The  char- 
acter was  depicted  with  admirable  skill ;  the  woman 
shown  in  all  her  petty,  passionless,  unscrupulous, 
irresponsible,  petulant  femininity— a  woman  all  of 
whose  power  lay  in  her  lowest  faults  and  most  con- 
temptible impulses.  Miss  Felser  was  too  much  of 
an  artist  to  make  Nedda  a  grand  sinner,  with  the 
strength  of  magnificent  wickedness.  She  was  a 
little,  trivial,  waspish  person,  who  did  more  harm 
than  she  probably  intended  to  do.  Her  acting  when 
Canio,  seeing  her  parting  with  Silvio,  upbraids  her 
and  finally  flings  her  on  the  ground,  was  admirably 
consistent  with  the  type  to  which  her  character  be- 
longed. There  was  no  remorse  shown  and  very 
little  fear  of  her  husband's  anger,  but  a  tempest  of 
rage — the  choking,  impotent  rage  of  a  spoiled  child 
— shook  her  as  a  tornado  shakes  a  tree.  In  the 
helplessness  of  her  anger,  in  the  maddened  petu- 
lance of  the  hateful  position  in  which  she  finds  her- 
self, she  hurls  herself  against  the  wall  as  though 
she  would  like  to  dash  herself  to  pieces. 


It  was  the  custom  of  the  country  gentlemen,  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  to  retire  after  dinner,  which 
generally  took  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  to 
the  garden-bower  or  an  arbor  in  the  orchard,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  banquet  or  dessert.  Thus 
Shallow,  addressing  Falstaff  after  dinner,  exclaims : 
"  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where  in  an 
arbor  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
grafting,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth." 
From  the  banquet  it  was  usual  to  retire  to  evening 
prayers,  and  thence  to  supper,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  ;  for  there  were  seldom  more  than  two  meals 
— dinner  and  supper.  The  supper  on  days  of  fes- 
tivity was  often  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and  often 
was  as  substantial  as  the  dinner.  The  posset  at  bed- 
time was  universal,  to  which  Shakespeare  frequently 
alludes.  The  carte,  or  bill  of  fare,  was  introduced 
about  this  period  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility, 
for  Harrison  tells  us  that  "the  clearke  of  the 
kitchen  useth  {by  a  tricke  taken  up  of  late}  to 
give  in  a  briefe  rehersale  of  such  and  so  manie 
dishes  as  are  to  come  in  everie  course  through- 
out the  whole  service  in  the  dinner  or  supper ; 
which  bill  some  do  call  a  memorial ;  others,  a 
billet ;  but  some,  a  fillet,  because  such  are  com- 
monly hanged  on  the  file."  None,  we  are  told,  pre- 
sumed to  touch  the  most  dainty  dishes  until  they  had 
first  been  offered  to  the  principal  personage  at  the 
table,  after  which,  in  due  course,  they  were  again 
passed  downward,  and  were  free  to  all. 


The  many  teapots  proudly  exhibited  in  New  Eng- 
land as  having  been  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower, 
have  been  proved  to  be  frauds.  Tea  was  scarcely 
known  in  England  up  to  1660,  when  Samuel  Pepys 
tasted  it  for  the  first  time.  It  certainly  had  not  been 
introduced  into  Europe  in  1620.  The  fo-ks,  too, 
that  came  over  in  that  most  elastic  of  vesstls,  had 
also  belter  be  put  away  with  the  teapots,  for  the  very 
earliest  to  be  found  in  England  are  not  older  than 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  A 
few  exist  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  and  they 
are  three- pronged.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of 
George  the  Third  that  the  four-pronged  fork  was 

used. 

«  ♦  ■ 

A  curious  effect  of  the  Vatican's  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  Italian  Government  was  noted  a  few  days 
ago.  A  Vatican  official  embezzled  thii  teen  thousand 
Lire  and  disappeared.  No  notice  has  been  given  to 
the  Italian  authorities,  but  the  Papal  Nuncios  abroad 
have  been  notified,  in  case  the  defaulter  appears  in 
any  place  under  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  criminal 
can  live  in  Rome  undisturbed  as  long  as  he  chooses. 


Dr.  Charles  Forbes,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Pathological  Society,  as  well  as  of 
a  church  of  that  city,  found  upon  examining  the 
dregs  of  a  communion  cup  enough  microbes  to  com- 
municate twenty  different  kinds  of  disease,  and  upon 
this  showing,  two  thousand  small  glass  cups  have 
been  purchased  for  individual  use  in  that  church. 


The  interesting  fact  is  noted  in  connection  with  the 
famous  Oxford-Cambridge  boat-race  that  the  heavier 
crew  has  won  the  yearly  race  forty-one  times  out  of 
fifty-sevsn  races. 


An  Ohio  farmer  fell  dead  of  heart  disease  when  he 
saw  Coxey's  army. 


-  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teething 
period. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store].    Office  hours,  9  to  5' 


TIVOUC    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Keeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings.     Fourth  and  Last  Week. 
"Pull  'em  Down,  Christy  !        The  Success  of  Successes, 

-:-  s:hi:e»  .a-IEXo-st  -:- 

Brand   New   Edition.     Second  and    Last   Week   of  Elsie 

Adair. 
Monday,  April  30th.  ..Genevieve  de  Brabant 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing  Monday,   April  23d,  last  appearance  before 

her  European  tour, 

MODJESKA  and  OTIS  SKLVXER 

In  the  following  productions:  Monday.  Wednesday ,   and 
Saturday  Evenings,  "  Mary  Stuart."    Tuesday  and  Fiiday 
Evenings  and   Saturday  Matinee,   "  Mag  da."     Thursday 
Evening,  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Complete  New  York  cast  guaranteed. 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.,  Lessees  |  S.  H.  Friedlandek,  Mgr. 


Week  commencing  Monday,  April  23d,  the  distinguished 
American  actress.  EFFIE  £LLSL£R,  assisted  by 
Frank  Weston,  Robert  Drouet,  C.  W.  Couldock,  and  a 
competent  company,  presenting  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city  the  season's  greater  dramatic  success. 

33  o  rt  X  S    ! 

Written  by  Robert  Drouet. 

STOCKWELL'S    THEATRE. 

J.  P.  Howe Lessee  and  Manager 

Week  commencing  Monday,  April   23d.     Every   evening 
and  Saturday  matinee,     Farewell  week  and  last 
performances  of 
THE      INTERNATIONAL      VAUDEVILLES 
The  entire  company  in  a  New  Programme.     The  strong- 
est array  of  Vaudeville  features  ever  offered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    I  nt hau  !  The  Wonder  !  at  every  performance. 
Popular  prices.     Box-office  now  open. 


THE    VIENNA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 


VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IMPERIAL 

Vienna   Prater   Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

String  Concert.     Military  Concert. 

Daily  from  6  to  u  p.  M. 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  Hall. 

IS"  The  Finest  Cuisine   In  tie  City   of  San 
Francisco. 


BUCK    TAYLOR'S   WILD   WEST 

Haight  Street  Grounds,  Stanyan  and  Waller  Streets. 

NOW  OPEN. 

Two   Performances    Daily,   rain   or   shine,   beginning    at 
z. 30  and  8  p.  M. 

Realistic  Production  of  Frontier  Life 

By  Over  100  Performers,  Including 
A   BAND    OF    SIOUX    INDIANS, 

The  Greatest  of  Warriors. 
COWBOYS,    MEXICANS. 

Daring  Riders,  Crack  Shots. 
Over  100  Horses  and   a  Herd,   of  Buffaloes. 
BUCK    TAYLOR, 

Late  Lieutenant  and  Master  of  Ceremonies  for 

BUFFALO    BILL. 

General  Admission 25  and  50  cents 

Reserved  seats  extra. 


NATURAL  ICE  SKATING  RINK, 

Mechanics*  Pavilion,  near  New  City  Hall. 
MOST  HEAITHFI1L  OF  SPORTS  ! 

SKATING   ON    REAL   ICE  ! 

Large  pond  frozen  daily.     Open  Mornings,  Afternoons, 
and  Evenings. 

pQ  g\  I     ^\       "Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
T~  \J  LV/  Saturday  Nights. 

Game  occupies  thirty  minutes. 
Admission  for  Young  and  Old,  10  cts. 


PIONEER    HALL, 

Fourth  Street,  nr.  Market. 
Thursday  Afternoon,    April    36th,    at    3.30 

Mrs.  WALDO  RICHARDS'  FAREWELL  RECITAL 

DRAMATIC    AND    DIALECT. 

Tickets  50  cents 

For  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  S:   Co.'s,  at   Doxey's,  and 
at  Palace  Hotel  news-stand. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dlning-Booni  for  Ladles. 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Sclilitz   Milwaukee    Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia;  Actien   Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 


C RATE FUL    COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists!  London,  England. 


April  23,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IB 


$35,000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


-HIS 


Country  Place 


GORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 


Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  - porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc . 

WOITLD  BE  A  GRAND  PLACE  FOB  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-330  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  Building.  S.  F. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Sandow,  the  famous  strong  man,  and  the  Jordan 
Family  are  proving  a  powerful  attraction  to  the 
patrons  of  the  Vienna  Prater  at  the  fair. 

The  recent  revival  of  Alexandre  Dumas's  "  Monte 
Cristo"  in  Paris  recalls  the  fact  that  the  original 
dramatization  took  four  evenings  for  its  complete 
representation. 

Edwin  Hoff  has  resigned  from  the  Bostonians, 
and  will  take  a  long  rest.  He  deserves  it,  for  he  has 
sung  almost  continuously  for  fifteen  years  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Boston  Ideals  and  Bostonians. 

Offenbach's  merry  opera,  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant," 
is  to  be  revived  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Mon- 
day night.  It  is  full  of  lively  music,  and  its  funny 
situations  will  give  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
Tivoli's  comedians. 

Evans  and  Hoey  have  dissolved  partnership,  after 
making  a  fortune  apiece  in  the  past  ten  years  with 
"  A  Parlor  Match."  Evans  will  retire  from  the 
stage,  but  Hoey  will  start  out  again  soon  with  a  new 
play,  entitled  "  Flemus,"  written  for  him  by  Harry 
and  Edward  Paulton. 

The  International  Vaudevilles  commence  their  last 
week  at  Stockwell's  Theatre  on  Monday  night. 
They  have  suffered  little  diminution  in  their  audi- 
ences during  the  past  week,  despite  the  Mardi  Gras 
festival  and  other  counter  attractions,  and  an  entire 
change  of  bill  is  promised  for  next  week,  which 
should  insure  full  houses  for  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

At  last  it  is  announced  that  Ada  Rehan  is  to  be  a 
star.  She  is  to  make  a  tour  of  the  larger  American 
cities,  supported  by  a  new  company,  beginning  in 
September,  while  the  remnants  of  the  Daly  Com- 
pany, headed  by  James  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  are 
to  play  in  various  Western  cities.  Then,  after  three 
months  of  separation,  the  Daly  Company  will  re- 
unite in  its  original  no-star  form  at  Daly's  Theatre  in 
New  York. 

Effie  Ellsler  made  such  a  success  in  "  Hazel 
Kirke,"  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  that  she  and  Mr. 
Couldock  were  able  to  play  in  it  almost  continuously 
from  that  time  to  this.  But  she  tired  of  it,  as  James 
O'Neill  did  of  "  Monte  Cristo,"  and  this  year  she 
has  been  presenting  a  new  play,  "  Doris."  It  was 
written  by  Robert  Drouet,  especially  to  fit  her  pecul- 
iar talents,  and  it  has  gone  well  wherever  she  ap- 
peared in  it.  On  Monday  night  Miss  Ellsler  will 
begin  an  engagement  in  "  Doris  "  at  the  California 
Theatre. 

Modjeska  comes  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre  next 
Monday  night,  supported  by  a  company  headed  by 
Otis  Skinner.  On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Satur- 
day nights  she  will  be  seen  in  "  Mary  Stuart,"  on 
Thursday  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  nights  and  Saturday  afternoon 
in  "Magda."  This  last-named  play  is  one  of  the 
novelties  of  the  dramatic  year.  It  is  a  translation  of 
"  Heimath"  ("Home"),  by  Hermann  Sudermann, 
a  young  German  novelist  and  dramatist  of  the  Ibsen 
school. 

The  Wild  West  Show  out  at  the  Haight  Street 
Grounds  has  had  nothing  to  complain  of  during  the 
week.  The  warm  weather  made  open-air  shows  par- 
ticularly attractive,  and  this,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
entertainment,  brought  crowds.  The  performance 
is  an  interesting  one,  including  races  between  cow- 
boys, Mexicans,  and  Indians  ;  an  attack  on  an  emi- 
grant-train by  Indians  ;  feats  of  lariat-throwing  and 
bronco-riding ;  phases  of  Indian  life  and  war- 
dances  ;  roping  and  riding  of  Texas  steers  ;  and 
other  scenes  of  Western  life. 

There  are  rumors  of  a  possible  divorce  in  the 
Patti-Nicolini  minage.  Mme.  Patti.  it  seems,  is 
growing  crochety,  as  well  as  capricious,  and  has 
been  tightening  the  purse-strings.  She  is  entirely 
ruled  by  her  maid  and  factotum,  Caroline  Bauer- 
meister,  whom  Patti's  first  husband,  the  Marquis  de 
Caux,  hated  so  bitterly,  and  this  woman  is  said  to 
have  drawn  the  singer's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Nicolini  has  been  paying  inordinate  sums  for  Cre- 
mona violins,  presumably  pocketing  the  difference 
between  the  actual  price  and  the  price  named  in 
the  vouchers  he  turns  in  to  his  spouse.  Patti,  who 
has  not  been  making  much  money  lately,  and  whose 
extravagances  are  enormous,  can  not  stand  such 
performances,  and  so  there  is  a  suit  for  divorce 
hovering  in  the  air. 


S.  It.  Jfiles  Business. 

The  advertising  business  of  the  late  S.  R.  Nfles, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  be  carried  on  by  The  S.  R. 
Niles  Advertising  Agency,  which  was  incorporated 
prior  to  Mr.  Niles's  death.  The  management  is  as 
follows:  E.  G.  Niles,  President;  Carl  G.  Z;iTahn, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  ;  J.  C.  How- 
ard, Treasurer. 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young,  Dentist. 

Extraction  painless  ;  plate  work,  bridge  work, 
and  teeth  without  plates  a  specialty. 

184.1    Polk  Street,  near  Jackson. 


— Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


A  slight  cold,  if  neglected,  often  attacks  the  lungs. 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  give  sure  and  immediate 
relief.    Sold  only  in  boxes.    Price  25  cts. 


DCCLII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,    Sunday, 
April  22,  1894. 
Clear  Soup. 
Baked  Rock  Cod.    Marble  Potatoes. 
Curried  Mutton  Chops. 
Green  Peas.     Spinach. 
Roast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce. 
Indian  Salad . 
Strawberries  and  Cream.     Orange  Cake. 
Coffee. 
Curried  Mutton  Cho^s—  Get  some  of  the  best  rib- 
chops,  about  an  inch   thick.     Put   them  in  melted  butter 
about  three  hoars  before  cooking.      Half  an  hour  before 
dinner,  put  the  pan  in  which  they  are  with  the  butter  into 
the  oven  and  melt  the  butter  the  second  time.     Then  cut 
the   yolks  of  three  hard-boiled   eggs  very   fine,  and   put 
some  fine,  dried,  and  sifted  bread-crumbs  with  them,  add 
a  little   chopped  parsley,  a  teaspoonful   of  grated  onion, 
salt,  pepper,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder.     Mix 
thoroughly.     Roll   the  chops  in  this,  then  put  them  in  a 
deep  frying-pan  ;  add  the  melted  butter,  a  half  of  a  sour 
apple  very  finely  minced,  and  enough  port  wine  to  keep 
them  from  burning.     Cook  untfl  done,  basting  frequently  ; 
after  they  are   cooked,   butter  some  fancy  papers,  butter 
them  well  and  wrap  a  chop   in  each,  carefully  closing  the 
edges.     Put  them  in  the  oven  for  three  minutes,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


The  polo  contests  on  the  natural  ice  skating-rink 
at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings.  The  rink  is  open, 
however,  every  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening, 
and  there  is  always  something  interesting  to  see,  if 
one  does  not  care  to  venture  on  the  ice. 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  told  the  other  day  that 
a  certain  Boston  "blue-stocking"  had  called  him 
effeminate.  "  So  I  am,"  he  at  once  admitted,  "  com- 
pared with  her." 


G.  A.  It,  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  38s 


THE  BAJTK  OF  CAIJTORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,376,486  60 

January  1,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Bbown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  "F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  I  .of  is Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kanga-;  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Ftankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

/no.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridgs,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker, .Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Gbo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


GDNNEGTIGUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital »1 ,000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON.  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Bovd  &  Dickson,   San    Francisco   Agents,  501    Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Ofpich,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


LA  GRANDE_  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE  : 

No.    23    POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH  :  11  TAYLOR  STREET. 

Laundry  :     Twelfth     St.,    bet.    Folsom     and 
Howard,  San  Francisco. 


{ '  WOHTHA  GUINEA.  A  BOX/ 

f   (Tasteless— Effectual.) 

♦  FOR  ALL 

IBIUOUS  and  NERVOUS: 

DISORDERS, 

Such  as  Sick  Headache, 

Weak   Stomach, 

Impaired   Digestion, 

Constipation, 

Liver  Complaint, 

and  Female  Ailments. 

|  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 

Of  all  druggists.     Price  25  cents  a  box. 

New  \  ork  Depot.  i6s  Canal  St. 

Furnished 

Residence 

TO    LEASE. 

SAN     RAFAEL. 

To  lease,  furnished,  one  of  trie  handsomest 
residences  and  grounds  in  San  Rafael.  The 
residence  contains  15  spacious  chambers 
('exclusive  of  servants'  rooms),  including  bil- 
liard-room, parlors,  dining-room,  and  con- 
servatory. Ample  stabling  for  horses  and 
carriages.  The  grounds  are  very  extensive 
and  highly  ornamented.  This  elegant  es- 
tablishment will  be  leased  for  a  term,  at  a 
low  rent,  to  a  desirable  tenant.  Ownertakes 
care  of  the  groundg. 

For    particulars    and    card    of   admission, 
apply  to  P.  C.  MOLLOY, 
138  Montgomery  Street. 


FOR    SALE 

-:-    BEAUTIFUL    -:- 

Suburban  Home 

SEAR 

Stanford  University. 


"With  ten  acres  choice  orchard,  all  in  bear- 
ing. Oh  Santa  Cruz  Avenue,  about  ooe  mile 
from  Stanford  University,  and  same  distance 
from  Menlo  Park  Station.  A  handsome 
modern  residence;  eight  rooms,  wide  ve- 
randa, and  hall,  all  conveniences.  Stable, 
carriage-house,  poultry-house,  etc.  Trees 
are  mainly  apricots,  peaches,  and  Bartlett 
pears,  with  smaller  assortment  of  cherries, 
plums,  nectarines,  figs,  apples,  English 
walnuts,  almonds,  late  pears  and  peaches, 
and  a  variety  of  table  grapes.  Vegetable 
garden,  with  asparagus  bed,  currants, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Many  fine 
evergreen  oaks  are  on  the  place,  with  a  great 
variety  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  climb- 
ing vines,  roses,  etc.  Furniture  will  be  sold 
if  desired,  "with  carriages,  farming  imple- 
ments, etc. 

A  very  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a  charm- 
ing home,  all  complete,  which  has  taken 
years  to  create.  "Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Apply  on  premises,  or 

CUTTING  PACKING  COMPANY, 
125  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOI^SALE. 

A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
■who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Price, 
845,000.  The  owner's  reason  for  selling  is 
that  he  has  recovered  his  health  here  and 
desires  to  return  to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26.  Argonaut  Office. 


IF  VOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 
THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,     -     -     Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.Box  463.    WASHPf&TOH, P. O. 

_  _  PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Aiscs  for  Soldiers  and  Saljors  disabled  In  the  line  of 
duty  in  tbe  rcjrular  Army  or  Fannin  cetbe  war. 
Survivors  of  toe  Indian  vara  of  1832  to  1942,  and 
their  widows,now  entitled.  Oldan'i re  ■  '.  -  Jims 
a  specialty.  Thousands  entitled  to 
Send  for  new  laws.    No  charge  lor 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  23,  1894. 


It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence as  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  it*  Work.    All  we  claim. 

I>o  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  yon, 

but  see  the  "Domestic"    before  buying    a 

sewing  machine.         J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, ^ 

29  Post  Street. 


-THE- 


Sterlinc    Worth 


Caligraph 

Typewriter 

IS  EECOGNIZED  THE  WOEID  OVEE. 


Our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Caligraphs, 
Desks  and  Supplies  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. 
t-.-rr  a  «b    e.   NATIjOH., 

Manufacturers'  Agent, 
19     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 


A  BETTER  COCKTAIL 
AT  HOME  THAN  IS 
SERVED  OVER  ANY 
BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

^oel^tails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKY, 
HOLLAND  GIN, 
TOM  GIN  and 
VERMOUTH. 

We  guarantee 
these  Cocktails  to 
be  made  of  abso- 
lutely pure  and  well 
matured  liquors, 
and  the  mixing 
equal  to  toe  best 
cocktails  served 
over  any  bar  in  the 
world;  being  com- 
pounded In  accurate 
proportions,  they 
will  always  be 
found  of  uniform 
quality,  and,  blend- 
ing thoroughly,  are 
superior  to  those 
mixed  as  wanted. 
We  prefer  you  should  buy  of  your  dealer.     If 

he  does  not  keep  them  we  will  send  a  selection 

of  four  bottles,  prepaid,  for  $9.00. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  rmft£on, 

89  Broadway,  K.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn,,  and 

20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 

tWVor  sale  by  nil  Druggists  and  Deal.ra 

SHERWOOD  £  SHERWOOD,  San  Francisco 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


GEORGE  GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE   AND   MANUFACTURER  OP  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schlllinger'H  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 
SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  31,  Steuart  Street. 

Tblbphonk  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warbhousks:  Pier  a  i  ,  Sleuart  Street  and  24.  to 

34S  E**'  Street. 

Storage  Wahhhousks:   Mg  and  451  Eerry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  "WEBER  &  CO. 

Poit  and  Stockton  8U.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  Poets  are  born,  not  made,"  he  said,  loftily.  "  I 
know  it,"  said  the  editor,  "and  that  is  the  reason 
there  are  so  many  of  tbem." — Life. 

Ske—"  They  say  that  persons  of  opposite  qualities 
make  the  happiest  marriages."  He—"  That's  why 
I'm  looking  for  a  girl  with  money." — Truth. 

Robinson— ■"  Does  your  baby  cry  so  much  as  it 
used  to?"  Parker— "No,  not  quite;  the  nights 
are  getting  a  little  shorter  now,  you  know."—  Truth. 

Wife— "John,  who's  speaking  on  the  tariff  to- 
day?" Husband  (with  paper)— "  They've  just  fin- 
ished the  crois- examination." — Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer. 

Brown— "That  will  be  a  great  debate  between 
Yale  and  Harvard."  Jones— "On  what  subject?" 
Brown—"  '  Should  the  pitcher  be  placed  back  five 
feet?'  "—Puck, 

Teacher—'1  What  did  King  John  of  France  say 
when  he  was  ransomed  for  such  an  enormous 
sum  of  money?"  Brightest  in  tlut  class— "  Dear 
me." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Upton—"  These  Chinese  laundrymen  never  ob- 
serve any  of  the  American  holidays."  Downton — 
"  I  notice  that  they  are  generally  closed  up  tight  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day."— Puck. 

It  is  only  guileless  boyhood  that  vows  he  "will 
never  do  it  again."  Even  when  caught  in  the  act, 
the  full-grown  man  of  sound  mind  tries  to  prove  that 
he  didn't  do  it  at  all. — Puck. 

Mrs.  Gofrequenl—"  Your  husband  has  insured  his 
life  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  ?  t  How  good  of 
him  1 "  Mrs.  Offenround—"  Good  of  him  ?  He  did 
it  just  to  tantalize  me  1  "—Chicago  Tribune. 

Albino— "  Help  1  Help  1  The  contortionist  has 
got  his  leg  up  over  his  neck  and  can't  get  it  down." 
Lemonade  man—"  It  beats  all  how  these  professional 
people  will  get  stuck  on  themselves." — Puck. 

Officer  (angrily)— "Say,  I've  moved  you  on  three 
times  to-night."  Sleepy  Singleton—"  Well,  dey  say 
t'ree  movin's  is  as  good  as  'r  fire.  I  guess  I'll  git  fer 
good  dis  time,  cap'n,  afore  anyt'ing  serious  happens." 
— Puck. 

The  husband—"  Oh.  give  me  a  rest  1  You  remind 
me  of  a  parrot."  Tlie  wife— "  Why  ?  Because  I 
talk  so  much,  I  suppose  1 "  The  husband — "  Not  at 
all ;  because  you  never  know  what  you  are  talking 
about." — Truth. 

The  prince's  tutor — "And  now  we  come  to  the 
Emperor  Caligula.  What  does  your  royal  highness 
know  of  him?"  The  prince  is  silent.  Tutor — 
"Quite  right,  sir.  The  less  said  about  such  a 
monster  the  better." — To-Day. 

Playing  for  safety :  Mr.  Cox— "John,  why  do  you 
call  that  pretty  type-writer  of  yours  Mary  Ann  ?  You 
told  me  her  name  was  Mabel."  Mr.  Fox — "  Well, 
you  see,  I  have  a  bad  habit  of  speaking  in  my  sleep, 
and  my  wife's  name  is  Mary  Ann." — Judge. 

Pegg—' '  Sometimes  the  absolute  faith  my  boy  has 
in  my  wisdom  makes  me  almost  ashamed  of  myself." 
Potts — "  You  need  not  worry/  It  will  average  up  all 
right.  By  the  time  he  is  twenty,  he  will  think  you 
know  nothing  at  all." — New  York  Advertiser. 

"Whatl  You  rooming  on  the  top  floor?"  said 
the  first  drummer  ;  "  I  thought  you  were  too  afraid 
of  fire  ?  "  "  There  won't  be  any  fire  here  to-night," 
said  the  second  drummer  ;  "  I  overheard  the  landlord 
say  that  his  insurance  had  run  out." — Indianapolis 
Journal, 

Attendant—"  Professor  Pithon,  the  naturalist,  has 
got  the  d.  t.'s  to-night.  Imagines  he's  surrounded 
by  all  sorts  of  queer  snakes."  Head  physician — "  Is 
he  greatly  terrified?"  Attendant — "  Not  at  all ;  he's 
sitting  there,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  classify- 
ing them."— Puck. 

Banks—"  What  did  her  father  say  when  you  told 
him  that  you  wanted  to  marry  his  daughter?" 
Rivers—"  Well,  he  didn't  absolutely  refuse,  but  he 
imposed  a  very  serious  condition."  Banks — "  What 
was  it?"  Rivers — "He  said  he  would  see  me 
hanged  first." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Mrs.  Slimson — "My  little  boy  has  been  veiy 
wicked  to-day.  He  got  into  a  fight  and  got  a  black 
eye."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Drowsie— "So  I  perceive. 
Willie,  come  into  the  other  room  and  I  will  wrestle 
in  prayer  for  you."  Willie — "  You'd  better  go  home 
and  wrestle  in  prayer  for  your  own  little  boy.  He's 
got  two  black  eyes." — Life. 

The  young  lady  at  the  piano  was  playing  a  dif- 
ficult selection  from  Wagner.  In  the  midst  of  it  she 
suddenly  stopped  in  confusion.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" inquired  one  of  the  company.  "I  struck  a 
false  note,"  she  replied.  "Well,  what  of  it?"  asked 
another  ;  "  nobody  but  Wagner  would  ever  know  it, 
and  he's  dead.  Go  ahead  with  the  music."  And  she 
went  ahead.— Chicago  Tribune. 


Uoii't  Worry  Yournulf 

And  don't  worry  the  baby  ;  avoid  both  unpleasant 
conditions  by  giving  the  child  pure,  digestible  food. 
Don't  use  solid  preparations.  Nature  intended  in- 
fants should  be  raised  on  milk.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Condensed  Milk  is  the  safest  solution  of  the 
problem. 
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£        SPERRY   Be.   CO.    ■■   STOCKTON^AL'i 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  (34  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


FOLDING 
/tt0.lHES 


Electricity  for  Registering  Sheets 
is  something  you  ought  to  know 
about.  Highest  Award  at  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Largest  output 
of  Folding  Machines.      


HIGHEST   GRADE    MACHINERY. 

Your  own  interests  will  suggest  that  you  should,  at  least,  send  for 
our  Catalogue  hefore  buying  a  Folding  Machine. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

OFFICES  :  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  London,  Eng. 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &  CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    122    Market  St.,   San 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  EXAUBEK  &  LEVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Centrnxy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall . . 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper'B  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and.  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'B  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Llppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  bj*  Mail 6.50 


which  is  all  right — 
with  a  plainly  worded 
guarantee,  backed  by 
financial  strength  and 
integrity — 

LIKE  THE 

RAMBLER 

swift,  light,  strong  and  handsome— the  result 

of  fourteen  years  of  bicycle  building — and 

YOU   RUN  NO   RISK. 

ONE  PRICE  FOR  ALL  STYLES  AND  WEIGHTS. 

Catalogue  free  at  any  Rambler  agency,  or  by 
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MALTED  BREAD. 


This  bread  contains  extract  of  malt,  having  large  propor- 
tions of  nitrogenous  malter,  carbohydrates,  and  phosphates, 
and,  therefore,  is  rich  in  bone-producing,  fat-making,  and 
strengthening  elements.  ComL»ined  with  whole  wheat- 
meal,  it  forms  an  ideal  food  for  old  and  young. 

it  is  better  than  medicine  for  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and 
constipation. 

It  is  the  natural  bread  for  the  brain-worker  and  laborer, 
as  it  supplies  the  brain  and  muscle  with  proper  nourish- 
ment. 

Made  only  in  OVAL  LOAF. 

For  sale  at  branch  bakeries  and  groceries  having  our 
other  bread  and  by  our  wagons. 

Log  Cabin  Bakery  Co. 
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by  him,"  and  prints  in  his  valuable  journal  column  after 
column  on  Kelley.  Mayor  Bemis,  of  Omaha,  passes  round 
the  hat,  and  takes  up  some  hundreds  of  dollars  for  Kelley. 
The  governor  of  the  State  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
apologize  (through  the  Omaha  press)  for  carrying  out  their 
sworn  duty,  and  protecting  life  and  property. 

As  for  the  Omaha  press  itself,  that  engine  of  civilization 
labors  diligently  at  its  task  of  discrediting  law  and  good 
government.  It  abuses  the  railway  superintendents  for  re- 
fusing to  turn  over  their  employers'  trains  to  tramps ;  it 
abuses  the  governor  of  Iowa  for  calling  out  the  militia  to 
protect  railroad  property  at  Council  Bluffs ;  it  abuses 
Messrs.  Hebbard  and  Baldwin,  attorneys  of  two  of  the 
Iowa  roads,  for  taking  legal  measures  to  prevent  their 
clients'  property  from  being  trespassed  upon,  injured,  or 
destroyed;  it  prints  inflammatory  resolutions  from  labor 
unions,  denouncing  such  courageous  officials  by  name,  and 
demanding  that  they  be  "bounced  from  the  city"  ;  it  pub- 
lishes yards  of  flapdoodle  and  gush  about  "General" 
Kelley  and  his  followers  ;  it  applauds  the  action  of  "  the  six 
earnest  engineers  and  six  earnest  firemen  "  who  "capture" 
a  Union  Pacific  train  and  take  it  across  the  river  to  Council 
Bluffs — this  stealing  of  the  Union  Pacific's  property  being 
done  after  that  road  had  generously  given  the  "army"  a 
special  train  of  box-cars,  and  hauled  them  over  a  thousand 
miles,  all  the  way  from  Ogden  to  Omaha.  The  leading 
journal  of  Omaha,  the  Bee,  remarked  with  great  impressive- 
ness  : 

"  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad.  The  railroad 
magnates  who  control  the  lines  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Chi- 
cago appear  to  be  determined  to  precipitate  a  conflict  between  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities  and  the  body  of  unemployed  men  who 
are  peacefully  moving  from  the  Pacific  Coast  toward  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, with  a  view  of  getting  relief  either  by  government  employment 
or  in  the  work-shops  of  the  great  factory  cities. 

"  A  spark  has  many  a  time  exploded  a  powder  magazine.  An  egre- 
gious blunder  on  the  part  of  corporation  managers  may  at  this  juncture 
explode  the  pent-up  dynamite  between  labor  and  capital,  not  only  at 
one  point,  but  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  conditions  are  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  such  an  outbreak.  The  tension  between  the 
masses  and  the  classes  has  never  been  more  critical  since  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  when  a  mere  mob  of  exasperated  men  and  women 
stormed  and  demolished  the  Bastile,  which  was  considered  an  impreg- 
nable fortress. 

"Instead  of  exhibiting  forbearance  and  exercising  prudence,  the 
railway  autocrats  seek  to  put  down  destitution  with  bayonets.  Such  a 
course  is  almost  certain  to  bring  on  a  revolution  that  may  shake  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  government  to  its  foundations.  A  civil  war  between  labor 
and  capital  would  only  end  with  the  destruction  or  appropriation  of  the 
railroads  and  the  subjection  of  corporations  to  rigid  public  control  or 
their  absolute  extermination. 

"  If  the  railroad  managers  desire  to  continue  in  the  peaceful  opera- 
tion and  possession  of  their  roads,  they  will  meet  the  demands  of  the 
hour  by  pursuing  a  humane  and  conciliatory  policy." 

This  means  that  the  Iowa  railroads  should  haul  gratis  six- 
teen hundred  vagrants  to  Chicago.  It  is,  of  course,  drivel. 
If  the  Rock  Island  or  any  other  road  ought  to  give  its  trains 
to  General  Kelley's  "industrials"  as  "a  conciliatory  policy," 
why  should  not  Editor  Rosewater  give  his  Bee  newspaper, 
his  Bee  building,  his  type  and  presses  to  the  Typographical 
Union  next  time  there  are  a  number  of  printers  out  of  work? 
There  is  as  much  reason  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

But  the  daily  press,  unlike  the  Roman  Church,  is  always 
changing.  A  few  days  of  this  nickel-chasing  Bee  business 
disgusted  the  solid  citizens  of  Omaha,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  buy  the  paper  and  advertise  in  it.  The  railroads 
stopped  running  trains.  For  three  days  not  a  train  went 
into  or  out  of  Council  Bluffs.  The  railroads  refused  to  run 
them  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  "  captured,"  as  the 
Union  Pacific  train  had  been,  and  when  time-serving  news- 
papers encouraged  demagogic  mayors  and  sheriffs  to  refuse 
protection  to  railroad  property.  For  three  days  the  people 
had  no  mails.  The  electric  light,  gas,  and  power  companies 
began  to  run  out  of  coaL  Through  passengers,  east  and 
west-bound,  complained  bitterly  of  a  town  which  permitted 
a  motley  army  of  ragamuffins  to  paralyze  transcontinental 
traffic.  Omaha  began  to  be  ashamed.  Her  decent  citizens 
revolted.  The  press  changed  its  tone.  The  Omaha  munici- 
pal officials  informed  Kelley  and  his  army  that  the  railroads 
would  be  protected  in  their  firm  stand,  and  that  if  the   "in- 


dustrials" wanted  to  get  across  Iowa,  they  could  walk.     So, 
on  Sunday,  April  22d,  they  began  their  walk. 

The  whole  episode  is  an  extremely  discreditable  one  to 
Omaha.  But  the  most  discreditable  part  of  it  is  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  daily  press  of  that  city.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Bee,  the  leading  paper  there,  apparently  preferred  to  be  the 
organ  of  bummers  rather  than  of  decent  citizens,  we  sug- 
gest that  it  change  its  name,  and  hereafter,  instead  of  the 
Daily  Bee,  be  known  as  the  Daily  Bum. 

Were  it  not  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  so 
profoundly  and  even  vitally  interested  in  the  outcome,  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  subject 
of  finance,  and  its  congener,  the  tariff,  would  form  a  wild, 
howling,  side-splitting  farce.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  for- 
gotten that  the  Chicago  platform — which  was  the  formulation 
of  the  policy  of  the  National  Democratic  party — declared,  in 
no  uncertain  tones,  that  protection  was  not  only  a  fraud,  but 
was  absolutely  unconstitutional.  This  meant,  if  any  mean- 
ing could  be  attached  to  it,  that  if  the  Democratic  party 
were  put  into  control  of  national  affairs,  it  would  substitute 
free  trade  for  protection,  and  rely  upon  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  to  provide  revenue  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  government.  Unless  the  Chicago  platform 
meant  this,  it  was  utterly  meaningless.  The  Democratic 
party  elected  its  President  and  secured  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  was  its  bounden  duty, 
undertook  the  formation  and  creation  of  a  tariff  bill  which 
should  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  every  vestige  of 
McKinleyism  and  should  destroy  every  relic  of  the  protec- 
tionist policy  under  which  the  nation  had  prospered  and 
flourished  for  a  third  of  a  century.  In  due  time  the  Wilson 
bill  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but  to 
the  horror  and  dismay  of  those  who  had  relied  upon  the 
wisdom  and  political  sagacity  of  Wilson  and  his  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  it  was  discovered,  almost  at  once,  that 
the  proposed  bill  reduced  the  revenues  of  the  government 
by  about  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  without  giv- 
ing any  substantial  relief  to  those  whom  the  free-traders  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  toiling  millions,  and  that  the 
only  expedient  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
able  to  devise  to  make  good  the  deficit  was  to  revert  to  that 
most  odious  of  all  war  measures,  an  income  tax. 

In  the  interim — that  is,  while  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  fellow- 
Democrats  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  ex- 
hausting the  gray  matter  of  their  brains  in  an  effort  to  recon- 
cile the  Chicago  platform  with  the  condition  that  confronted 
them — mills,  and  factories,  and  shops  were  shutting  down  or 
reducing  wages,  and  there  grew  up,  perforce,  a  vast  army  of 
the  unemployed,  to  which  joined  themselves — as  was  in- 
evitable— all  the  tramps,  and  bummers,  and  road-walkers  in 
the  country,  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  those  out  of 
work,  and  more  than  ready  to  aid  in  creating  commotion 
and  disturbance,  from  which  no  harm  could  come  to  them — 
for  naught  is  never  in  danger — and  from  which,  by  chance 
or  good  fortune,  they  might  be  able  to  gather  the  means  of 
sustenance  without  the  horrible  and  disgusting  necessity  of 
having  to  work  for  a  living. 

This,  however,  is  only  an  episode — a  sort  of  side  issue,  as 
it  were.  The  question  of  interest  is  the  discrepancy  between 
the  promises  and  the  performance  of  the  Democratic  party  ; 
between  the  free  trade  promised  by  the  Chicago  platform  and 
the  tariff  duties  provided  for  by  the  Wilson  bill.  On  the 
authority  of  a  writer  in  the  leading  Democratic  organ  of 
California,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  reduction  in  the  average 
rate  of  import  duties  as  proposed  by  the  Wilson  bill  is  six 
per  cent — that  is,  while,  the  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill, 
which  was  about  forty-seven  per  cent,  average,  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  a  fraud,  the  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill,  which 
averages  forty-one  per  cent.,  is  grand,  glorious,  and  sublime, 
and  fits  that  great  instrument,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  though  it  had  been  measured  and  made  for  it. 
Every  sensible  person  knows  that  an  average  rate  of  duty, 
as  applied  to  the  tariff,  is  a  meaningless  and  nonsensical  ex- 
pression, but  even  were  this  not  so,  is  it  not  the  very  acme 
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and  climax  of  impudence  for  the  Democratic  party  to  assert 
that  a  reduction  of  six  per  cent,  in  such  an  average  creates  a 
well-defined  border  and  boundary  between  protection  and 
free  trade  ? 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  has  been 
aptly  called  the  "party  of  negation."  It  is  always  ready  to 
pull  down  and  destroy,  but  is  incapable  of  creating  and 
building  up.  It  undertakes  to  pull  the  McKinley  bill  to 
pieces,  and  then,  finding  that  the  duty  has  been  forced  upon 
it  of  putting  something  in  its  place,  it  tries  to  humbug  and 
bimboozle  the  people  by  crowing  over  the  substitution  of 
ad  valorem  for  specific  duties  ;  and  then,  as  a  complete  con- 
fession of  imbecility  and  weakness,  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  an  income  tax,  with  all  its  repulsive  features  of  in- 
quisition and  espionage,  and  all  its  invitations  to  evasion  of 
the  truth  and  even  rank  perjury.  No  Democrat,  in  Con- 
gress or  out,  has  shown  that,  in  any  respect  which  concerns 
the  general  public  of  the  United  States,  the  Wilson  bill  is 
any  improvement  on  the  McKinley  bill ;  while,  per  contra, 
there  have  come  protests  and  remonstrances  from  working- 
men,  from  capitalists,  and  from  nearly  every  class  of  the 
community  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  against  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  is  not  even  Democratic — if  Democ- 
racy is  to  be  gauged  by  the  declarations  of  the  platform  of 
the  National  Democratic  party  at  Chicago. 

It  need  not  be  said,  we  presume,  that  the  real  reason  for 
the  Democratic  party  taking  up  free  trade  was  that  protec- 
tion to  American  labor  and  American  industries  had  become 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  Republican  party.  The 
Democrats  had  to  find  or  invent  an  issue  for  the  campaign 
of  1 S92,  and  free  trade  proved  a  "  good  enough  Morgan" 
for  the  time.  The  party  won  its  fight  on  that  issue,  beyond 
any  question  ;  but  when  it  undertook  to  reduce  its  theory  to 
practice  and  to  redeem  its  pledges,  there  was  another  kind 
of  fish  to  fry.  As  a  party  of  negation,  of  unreasoning  op- 
position, the  Democratic  party  succeeded  in  hiding  its  weak- 
ness. As  the  party  of  positive  measures  and  affirmative 
policy,  it  stands  before  the  whole  country  revealed,  by  its 
own  acts,  in  all  its  intellectual  nakedness. 

The  Liberty  Tree  planted  last  week  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
will  be  symbolic  of  the  fidelity  of  California  to  the  American 
nation.  Its  roots  will  be  clasped  by  earth  taken  from  the 
battle- field  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution,  by  other 
earth  taken  from  Washington's  grave  in  Virginia,  by  other 
earth  which  has  been  brought  across  the  ocean  from  the 
grave  of  Lafayette,  by  soil  from  Bunker  Hill,  from  the  spot 
where  the  trenches  ran  at  Valley  Forge,  from  the  field  of 
Concord,  and  from  the  grave  of  the  author  of  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  No  contribution  has  come  from  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  ;  by  common  consent,  good  Ameri- 
cans agree  that  they  should  not  be  commemorated  in  a  na- 
tional monument,  such  as  this  tree  is  designed  to  be. 

It  is  important  that  young  Californians  should  not  mistake 
the  true  significance  of  this  tree.  It  means  that,  though  we 
are  three  and  four  thousand  miles  away  from  the  settle- 
ments which  first  constituted  the  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States,  we  here  are  bone  of  the  American  bone, 
flesh  of  the  American  flesh,  imbued  with  American  blood, 
and  spirit,  and  soul  to  as  full  a  degree  as  the  natives  of 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  foreign  populations  which  have  usurped  control  of 
Eastern  cities  and  have  raised  the  question  whether  the 
name  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Empire  State  should 
not  be  changed  to  New  Cork.  It  is  destined  to  teach  the 
rising  generation  that  they  are  to  be  Americans  first  and 
Californians  after  ;  that,  though  the  events  which  ushered 
the  American  nation  into  the  world  occurred  when  this  soil 
of  ours  was  inhabited  by  foreigners,  we  can  take  the  same 
pride  in  them  as  the  descendants  of  the  continental  soldiers, 
who  still  inhabit  the  classic  ground  where  the  battles  of  free- 
dom were  fought. 

The  lesson  is  important  from  two  points  of  view.  There 
is  a  disposition  among  the  ignorant  class  here — it  has  been 
encouraged  by  an  ignorant  press — to  argue  that  principles 
vary  with  meridians  of  longitude,  and  that  that  which  is 
true  on  the  coast  of  New  England  may  be  false  on  the 
shores  of  California.  That  is  a  mistake.  Truth  is  invari- 
able. The  multiplication  table  yields  the  same  results 
everywhere,  and  so  does  the  moral  law.  A  policy  which  is 
wrong  on  the  Atlantic  is  wrong  on  the  Pacific.  Right  never 
changes.  When  an  orator  or  a  newspaper  affirms  that  this 
or  that  view  which  is  cherished  in  the  East  is  not  applicable 
to  California,  because  the  conditions  of  life  are  so  different 
here,  he  is  either  deceived  or  deceiving.  Trivial  and  super- 
ficial matters,  such  as  clothing,  and  diet,  and  social  habits, 
vary  with  climate  and  temperature  ;  but  the  great  laws  of 
life  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  man  and  man,  and  the 
duties  of  the  individual  to  society,  are  the  same  under 
every  sky. 

The  Liberty  Tree  should  teach  us,  moreover,  that  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  national  territory  into  States,  separated 
each  other  by   State  lines,  is  merely  an  arrangement 


adopted  for  convenience  of  administration,  and  does  not 
properly  involve  a  division  of  allegiance.  This  is  a  doctrine 
that  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  thirteen  colonies 
were  regarded  by  their  citizens  as  separate  nationalities  which 
formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protection.  It  was  a  corol- 
lary from  this  notion  which  led  the  South  into  the  error  of 
secession  ;  men  like  Robert  E.  Lee  held  that  their  first  alle- 
giance was  due  to  their  States,  and  only  their  second  duty  to 
the  nation.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
war  was  the  dispelling  of  this  error.  Intelligent  men  now 
concede  everywhere  that  the  first  allegiance  of  an  American 
is  to  the  flag,  that  there  can  not  be  two  flags.  He  may  be  a 
citizen  of  a  State,  as  he  is  a  citizen  of  a  county  ;  but  over 
and  above  all,  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  doctrine  which  has  been  known  in  this  country  as  the 
State  Rights  doctrine  is,  in  fact,  a  legacy  from  past  ages, 
when  local  prejudices  ran  high  and  broad  patriotism  was 
scarce.  Most  of  the  present  nations  of  Europe  were,  in  the 
last  century,  collections  of  separate  states,  independent  of 
each  other,  and  whose  inhabitants  owed  no  allegiance  except 
to  their  local  governments.  There  were  nineteen  such  states 
in  Italy,  thirty-six  in  France,  thirty-nine  in  Germany  ;  there 
are  still  forty-nine  in  Spain.  The  Revolution  in  France 
swept  away  provincial  lines  in  that  country  ;  it  was  the  glory 
of  Cavour,  in  Italy,  and  Bismarck,  in  Germany,  to  over- 
ride the  state  rights  parties  in  their  respective  nations,  and 
to  fuse  the  whole  territory  into  a  united  whole.  How  much 
strength  the  nations  have  derived  from  union,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  point  out. 

The  drift  of  opinion  in  this  country  since  the  war  has 
been  in  the  same  direction.  The  national  banking  system 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  both  denials  of  the 
State  Rights  doctrine  ;  so  is  the  proposed  national  quarantine  ; 
so  is  the  movement,  which  will  presently  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose, for  a  uniform  law  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Nothing 
is  more  clearly  discernible  in  the  future  than  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  Code  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Code  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Code  of  California  will  share  the  fate  of 
the  Coutume  de  Paris,  and  the  Coutume  de  Normandie,  and 
the  Coutume  du  Languedoc,  and  there  will  be  but  one  code 
in  force  everywhere  in  the  whole  territory  over  which  the 
stars  and  stripes  float.  That  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  desired,  as  it  will  make  for  national  strength,  and  peace, 
and  order.  Men  will  always  cherish  a  tender  affection  for 
the  State  of  their  birth,  as  their  memory  clings  fondly  to  the 
mountains  which  they  saw  in  their  childhood  and  the  rivers 
in  which  they  learned  to  swim  ;  but  the  nation  for  which 
they  draw  the  sword  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  which 
they  are  proud  of  belonging,  will  be  the  United  States, 
whose  record  this  Liberty  Tree  will  help  to  keep  fresh  in 
the  youthful  mind. 

Senator  Stephen  M.  White,  of  California,  like  many  of 
his  political  associates  in  the  United  States  Senate,  finds 
himself  confronted  by  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is 
manifestly  beyond  him — how  he  can  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  protectionist  in  California  and  a  free-trader  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  White  is  a  man  of  brains  and  ability,  and  he 
knows  very  well  that,  even  though  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  a  Democratic  legislature,  he  was  expected  to  work 
for  protection  to  the  specialized  industries  of  California,  and 
that  unless  he  does  so,  he  can  not  hope  to  please  or  satisfy 
his  constituents.  This  being  so — and  no  one  knows  it  bet- 
ter than  himself — his  flounderings  and  contortions  over  the 
Wilson  bill  become  very  amusing.  He  sees,  written  in  let- 
ters of  light  on  the  walls  of  the  Senate  chamber,  the  declar- 
ation of  the  Chicago  Convention,  that  protection  is  a  fraud 
and  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  while  his  visual  organs  are  employed  in 
scanning  that  legend,  a  voice  is  whispering  in  his  ear — no,  not 
whispering,  but  shouting  in  stentorian  tones — that  his  first  and 
highest  duty  is  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  and  that 
to  them  free  trade  spells  ruin.  Poor  Stephen,  where  is  he  at, 
and  what  is  he  going  to  do  ?  He  knows  that  the  great  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  and  pastoral  industries  of  this  State 
can  not  flourish  or  even  survive  under  free  trade,  nor  even 
under  the  Wilson  bill.  He  knows  that  a  sharp  reduction  in 
import  duties  means  the  abandonment  of  the  raisin  and 
prune  industry,  the  cessation  of  wine-making,  the  digging 
up  of  orchards,  and  the  downfall  of  the  wool  industry.  All 
these  things,  and  more,  he  knows  full  well.  But  what  does 
he  say  in  his  own  behalf?  "  If  I  could  get  free  bags,  free 
iron,  and  free  coal,  I  would  be  happy  ;  but  I  shall  probably 
have  to  be  content  with  a  reduced  tariff  upon  each  article. 
This  will  be,  at  least,  an  improvement  upon  the  McKinley 
bill."  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  what 
has  caused  Senator  White  to  lose  interest  in  raisins,  prunes, 
fruit,  wine,  and  other  products  of  California  ?  We  do  not 
produce  iron,  nor  coal,  nor  jute,  but  we  do  produce  fruits 
and  wines,  and  yet  the  senator  seems  to  ignore  our  products 
and  content  himself  with  placing  on  the  free  list  alien 
products.     He  is  very  willing  that  other  States  should  suffer 


from  free  trade  ;  but  he  wants  protection — that  fraudulent, 
unconstitutional,  Republican  abomination — for  California. 
He  has  evidently  been  studying  that  latest  society  fad,  the 
chameleon,  and  seeks  to  imitate  that  amusing  little  iguanian. 
In  Washington,  he  would  assume  a  free-trade  brown,  while 
in  California  he  desires  to  appear  as  true  protectionist  blue 
in  color.    As  a  chameleon,  Senator  White  is  a  decided  failure. 


The  pending  expurgation  of  the  police  force  in  this  city 
implies  that  the  chief  of  police  and  the  police  commissioners 
have  at  last  decided  to  abolish  a  scandal  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  public  has  long  been  aware.  As  in  all  American 
cities,  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Louis,  the  social  evil 
and  the  gambling-house  have  been  tolerated  here  on  the 
condition  of  their  paying  blood-money  to  the  police.  But 
there  has  been  this  difference  between  the  regime  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  regime  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia  :  there  the  sums  of  money  collected  from 
the  law-breakers  either  went  into  the  general  municipal 
fund,  or  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  special  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  destitute  ex-policemen,  or  the  relief  of  sick  or 
wounded  policemen  ;  whereas  here  they  were  pocketed  by  cer- 
tain lucky  individuals  who  constituted  the  police  ring.  It 
has  always  been  supposed  that  the  officers  in  control  of  the 
police  were  members  of  the  ring,  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
money  went  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  mistake.  Chief  Crowley  would  not 
have  headed  the  crusade  if  he  had  shared  in  the  ill-gotten 
gains.  No  sympathy  need  be  wasted  on  the  decapitated 
policemen.  Decapitation  was  one  of  the  ordinary  risks  of 
the  business  in  which  they  engaged.  When  they  took 
money  from  unfortunate  women,  faro-bank  dealers,  and 
Chinese  gamblers,  they  knew  that  they  carried  their  official 
lives  in  their  hands.     Their  fate  is  no  concern  to  the  public. 

But  when  all  the  black-mailers  have  been  dismissed  the 
force,  the  question  will  recur — how  shall  we  deal  with  call- 
ings which  the  law  proscribes  as  criminal,  but  on  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  public  insists  ?  One  of  three  courses 
must  be  pursued.  We  may  adopt  the  plan  which  is  followed 
in  Eastern  cities,  and  require  the  law-breakers  to  pay  a 
monthly  fine,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  into  a  fund  for  muni- 
cipal or  police  purposes.  This  plan  is  in  effect  a  license  in 
disguise.  In  New  York  such  people  pay  to  the  policeman 
on  the  beat  a  sum  which  is  predicated  upon  the  probable 
volume  of  business  transacted.  If  the  payment  is  regularly 
made,  the  payer  is  exempt  from  molestation  by  the  police, 
unless  the  place  becomes  disorderly.  No  policeman  thinks 
of  "  pulling  "  a  place  which  is  quietly  conducted,  so  long  as 
the  monthly  fine  is  forthcoming  on  the  day  set.  In  order 
not  to  shock  delicate  sensibilities,  the  keepers  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  not  said  to  be  licensed  ;  but  in  reality  they 
are  :  the  keepers  pay  so  much  money  for  the  privilege  of 
transgressing  the  law.  The  system  is  defective  in  that,  un- 
like other  licensed  callings,  the  unlawful  calling  is  not  made 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  police,  as  it  is  in  places 
where  the  license  is  issued  by  the  authorities  under  express 
provisions  of  law. 

The  second  course  which  may  be  adopted  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  system  of  monthly  fines  and  to  execute  rigidly  the 
law  against  such  places.  The  trouble  with  this  plan  is  that 
men  profess  to  require  these  blots  on  civilization,  and  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  them.  What  people  want  and  can  pay 
for,  they  always  get.  The  practical  effect  of  a  policy  of 
suppression  would  be  to  revive  the  system  which  has  now 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  policemen.  Sergeants  and  rounds- 
men would  connive,  for  money,  at  the  continuance  of  evils 
which  they  were  commanded  to  suppress.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be  that  impunity  would  come  higher  than  at 
present.  These  are  problems  which  are  not  new,  and  have 
been  worked  out  to  a  solution.  Many  years  ago,  the  Dow- 
ager-Empress of  Austria,  who  was  a  pious  but  not  a  worldly 
woman,  prevailed  upon  her  son  to  close  all  resorts  of  vice  in 
Vienna.  In  that  city  there  was  no  trifling  with  an  imperial 
edict.  It  was  executed  to  the  letter.  The  consequence  was 
a  prodigious  extension  of  immorality  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  ;  and  to  this  day  the  habits  of  Viennese  stu- 
dents are  not  only  notorious,  but  they  entail  no  disgrace. 
Similar  consequences  followed  the  adoption  of  the  same 
policy  at  Rome  during  the  later  years  of  the  Pope's  tempo- 
ral authority. 

The  third  course  is  to  accept  facts  as  they  are  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  Paris  an'd  other  European  cities, 
which,  despairing  of  being  able  to  abolish  an  evil,  try  to 
regulate  it.  The  difficulty  with  this  plan  is  the  one  which 
was  encountered  in  St.  Louis  when  the  license  system  was 
first  tried  there.  The  clergy  and  the  respectable  classes  flew 
to  arms.  The  city  was  said  to  be  a  copartner  in  the  vilest 
form  of  wickedness.  It  was  said  to  encourage  the  social 
evil,  as  Antioch  did  in  the  old  days,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting strangers  to  its  markets.  It  is  very  certain  that  a 
municipal  ordinance  licensing  resorts  of  vice  here  would 
raise  a  storm  about  the  ears  of  the  supervisors  from  which 
the  honest  would  flinch,  and  the  arguments  that  such  a  sys- 
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tern  would  introduce  order  into  a  life  which  is  normally  dis- 
orderly and  would  work  beneficially  for  the  public  health, 
would  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 

It  thus  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  dis- 
missal of  a  few  corrupt  sergeants  and  patrolmen  is  going  to 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  practical  reform.  The  guilty  ones 
whose  heads  have  been  cut  off  will  wear  the  star  no  more  ; 
but  they  will  be  succeeded  by  others,  who,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, will  tread  the  path  they  trod.  Some  things  can 
not  be  accomplished  by  law.  One  of  these,  for  instance,  is 
the  suppression  of  gambling-houses.  There  is  a  cast-iron 
ordinance  in  New  York  against  such  places  ;  but  there  are 
always  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  in  full  blast,  where  a  gen- 
tleman can  lose  a  hundred  dollars  in  an  evening  with  perfect 
ease  and  enjoyment.  The  hotel-clerks  and  carriage-drivers 
know  their  addresses  ;  you  meet  the  best  people  there.  John 
Morrissey  kept  one  of  them  while  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress ;  only  a  year  or  two  since,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
broke  the  bank  at  Johnny  Chamberlain's,  and  the  papers 
next  day  had  a  full  account  of  the  transaction.  In  Europe, 
Monte  Carlo  acts  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  spirit  of  agio. 
It  has  taken  the  place  of  Baden  and  Wiesbaden.  But  a 
good  game  is  still  played,  under  the  rose,  at  Homburg,  and 
not  infrequently  among  the  players  is  seen  the  fat  figure  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

At  the  Congress  of  Letters,  which  has  been  in  session  this 
week,  much  has  been  said  about  a  California  school  of  litera- 
ture. Papers  have  been  read  enumerating  the  distinguished 
writers  of  the  coast,  and  due  praise  has  been  bestowed  on 
their  compositions.  This  is  all  right.  It  chances  that  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  California  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  skillful  handlers  of  the  pen  than  any  State  which 
can  be  named,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  New  York.  But  when 
we  speak  of  our  literary  product  as  we  speak  of  our  fruit 
product  or  our  wine  product  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  our  soil 
and  climate  and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  we  lapse  into  con- 
fusion of  thought. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  California 
school  of  letters.  It  is  not  certain  that  there  is  as  yet  a  dis- 
tinctive American  school  of  letters ;  but  certainly  no  State 
can  claim  to  possess  such  a  school,  and  those  who  might 
be  regarded  as  the  disciples  of  a  California  school  are  not 
Californians.  Of  the  popular  writers  of  the  day,  the  one 
who  came  nearest  to  being  distinctively  Californian  was  Bret 
Harte,  who  was  born  in  New  York  and  lives  in  London. 
The  other  California  writers  of  whom  we  boast  were  also, 
for  the  most  part,  born  out  of  the  State  and  live  out  of  the 
State.  When  a  Californian  finds  that  his  writings  command 
a  market,  he  usually  leaves'  the  State,  unless  his  health  or 
uncontrollable  circumstances  require  him  to  remain  here.  A 
writer  who  resides  in  San  Francisco  is  handicapped  when  he 
tries  to  sell  his  product  in  New  York.  Publishers  do  not 
care  to  transact  business  at  such  long  range.  Therefore  the 
San  Franciscan  folds  his  tent,  and  does  not  pitch  it  again 
until  he  is  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy.  When  he 
reaches  New  York,  he  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
New  Yorker.  The  rule  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country. 
Victor  Hugo  was  a  Breton,  Zola  is  a  Provencal,  Lamartine 
was  a  Burgundian,  but  the  home  of  all  was  Paris,  and  they 
never  thought  of  themselves  as  members  of  provincial 
schools ;  so  the  English  writers,  from  Bulwer  to  Hardy, 
came  from  separate  shires  in  England,  but  centred  in  Lon- 
don, and  built  up  an  English  school  of  letters. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  cultivation  of 
letters  should  be  discouraged  in  this  State.  It  should,  on 
the  contrary,  be  fostered  in  every  way,  because  there  is  no 
saying  that  the  next  great  novelist  or  historian  may  not  first 
see  the  light  in  California.  But  it  is  well  that  writers  should 
understand  that  the  home  market  for  their  wares  is  extremely 
limited,  that  if  they  can  do  good  work,  it  must  be  offered  to 
the  public  from  an  Eastern  stand,  and  that  they  must  pre- 
pare to  call  themselves  Americans,  and  not  Californians. 
In  New  York,  they  would  no  more  talk  of  a  Californian 
school  of  letters  than  they  would  talk  of  a  Californian  mul- 
tiplication table. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Arena,  by  Hamlin  Garland,  in  which  the  birth  of  a 
Western  school  of  letters  is  predicted.  Mr.  Garland's  idea 
is  that  the  present  school  of  letters  is  a  hybrid  school,  being 
partly  American,  partly  Bostonian,  and  partly  English,  and 
that  it  does  not  reflect  the  temper  or  spirit  of  the  American 
people  ;  he  thinks  that  that  spirit  will  not  find  expression  in 
letters  until  books  and  magazines  appear  which  are  breezy 
of  the  prairies.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  his  side 
of  the  question.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  tone  of 
society  in  New  York  is  more  European  than  American,  and 
it  is  natural  that  that  tone  should  be  reflected  in  its  literature. 
It  is  not  only  that  anglomania  is  prevalent,  but  that  the  lead- 
ing minds  who  make  and  publish  the  books  and  magazines 
are  in  constant  touch  with  the  leading  minds  of  Germany 
and  France,  and  necessarily  imbibe,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
foreign  way  of  looking    at  things.     New   York  is  oftener 


guided  in  its  judgments  by  Paris  than  by  Chicago.  Hence 
it  is  a  question  whether  any  school  of  letters  has  taken  root 
in  this  country  which  can  be  pronounced  to  be  thoroughly 
American.     If  we  have  any  school,  it  is  cosmopolitan. 

Mr.  Garland's  opinion  is  that  there  will  arise  at  Chicago, 
or  at  some  other  Western  point,  a  school  of  literature  which 
shall  reflect  the  American  idea  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  European  idea.  And  the  thing  is  possible,  though  no 
signs  of  it  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  moment.  Art  and 
letters  always  tread  on  the  heels  of  wealth.  They  are  some- 
times a  long  way  behind  ;  but  if  the  wealth  continues  to 
accumulate,  they  are  sure  to  come,  and  their  quality  will  de- 
pend on  the  virility  of  the  owners  of  the  wealth.  At  the 
present  time,  Chicago  appears  to  be  unable  to  support  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  many  of  the  books  which  are  issued 
by  her  publishers  are  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  But  Cincinnati 
has  established  a  high  rank  in  music,  and  St.  Louis  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  plastic  art.  Letters  will  probably  fol- 
low. These  fruits  of  high  civilization  ripen  gradually  until 
maturity  is  reached,  and  then  they  burst  into  gorgeous 
efflorescence. 

There  is  just  this  argument  against  Mr.  Garland's  theory  : 
it  tells  with  equal  force  against  the  dream  that  we  may  have 
a  distinctively  Californian  school  on  this  coast.  That  is, 
that  there  never  are  in  one  country  two  seats  of  literary  ac- 
tivity at  the  same  time.  When  a  city  becomes  a  literary 
centre,  centripetal  forces  come  into  play,  and  all  who  can 
write  and  are  ambitious  flock  to  that  centre.  Every  English- 
man who  asprres  to  fame  drifts  to  London,  as  every  French- 
man who  feels  that  there  is  something  in  him  goes  to  Paris, 
and  every  American  who  feels  the  spur  of  genius  takes  the 
train  to  New  York.  Chicago  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
overcome  this  normal  tendency.  Writers  may  arise  imbued 
with  racy  Americanism  ;  they  may  show  us  that  there  is  a 
thought  here  which  rises  above  the  old  conventionalities  of 
the  foreign  world  ;  but  it  is  odds  that  they  will  carry  the 
thought  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  let  it  expand  there, 
in  which  case  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  writers  take  on 
the  color  of  their  surroundings  and  content  themselves  with 
trying  to  put  an  American  stick  into  the  weak  European 
dilution  which  now  passes  for  literature.  Still,  that  will  be  a 
gain.  It  is  only  by  drawing  on  the  provinces  for  fresh  sup- 
plies of  raw  intellect  that  Paris  and  London  maintain  their 
supremacy.  New  York,  too,  is  likely  to  depend  on  other 
States  for  the  means  to  keep  her  hold  on  the  literary  taste  of 
the  day.     Here  is  where  California's  chance  will  come  in. 


A  correspondent  calls  the  Argonaut  to  task  for  not  join- 
ing issue  with  the  women  of  New  York  who  are  petitioning 
for  the  privilege  of  voting,  or  "  woman's  equality,"  as  they 
call  it  now.  It  is  one  of  the  amusing  features  of  this  agita- 
tion that  centres  around  Sherry's  and  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Gotham  that  its  promoters  disclaim  all  relationship  with  the 
short-haired  variety  of  woman's  suffrage  and  declare  them- 
selves crusaders  battling  for  a  principle — the  principle  of 
equality  between  man  and  woman.  As  an  individual  right, 
a  privilege  to  be  exercised  by  them  personally,  they  would 
regard  the  franchise  as  something  unworthy  to  be  struggled 
for,  perhaps  even  a  trifle  vulgar.  But  principles  are 
what  heroes  struggle  and  die  for.  Our  correspondent, 
however,  ignores  this  new  point  of  view  and  bluntly 
objects  to  women  voting  on  plainly  practical  grounds.  He 
urges  that  women  know  little  of  economic  questions,  and 
would  be  wholly  incapable  of  correctly  solving  the  monetary 
and  tariff  problems.  The  women  would  reply  that  men 
seem  to  be  equally  incapable  of  solving  them,  and  are  still 
fighting  and  abusing  each  other  in  their  attempts  to  solve 
them.  He  pictures  a  group  of  tailor-made  girls,  standing 
about  the  polls,  puffing  their  fragrant  Havanas  and  unfra- 
grant  cigarettes,  and  discussing,  with  abundance  of  profanity, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  men  and  measures.  But  this 
objection  ignores  the  essential  differences  between  the  man 
and  the  female  of  his  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
game  of  politics  that  would  of  necessity  dispel  feminine 
modesty ;  the  act  of  voting  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  all 
the  eccentricities  of  the  ward  politician.  He  urges  that  per- 
sonal beauty  and  social  graces  would  have  an  overwhelming 
influence  in  determining  the  support  of  the  voter  in  skirts. 
But  these  considerations  are  all-powerful  only  with  the  so- 
ciety bud,  and  she,  like  her  male  congener,  would  be  most 
likely  to  shun  her  civic  duties. 

The  fact  is  that  opposition  to  woman's  suffrage  has  been 
strongest  among  those  who  fear  it  as  a  step  in  the  dark. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  its  effect,  both  upon  the  body  politic 
and  upon  woman  herself,  restrains  the  support  of  the  con- 
servatives— and  no  people  are  more  conservative  than  the 
people  of  this  country.  But  among  this  class  the  opposi- 
tion has  been  decreasing,  for  their  fears  as  to  the  effect 
upon  women  have  been  largely  set  at  rest.  They  realize 
that  the  average  woman's  desire  to  be  admired  by  men  is 
at  least  as  great  as  men's  desire  to  admire  them,  and,  there- 
fore, any  evil  influence  of  political  life  upon  the  feminine 
qualities  of  the  sex  can  be  counteracted  by  a  withdrawal  of 


this  admiration.  It  is  true  that  this  influence  will  not  be 
felt  by  a  certain  class  of  women  ;  but  in  their  case  there  is 
already  very  little  admiration  left  to  withdraw.  The  popular 
verdict  is,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  woman  herself  is  con- 
cerned, no  harm  can  come  from  the  experiment. 

The  effect  upon  politics  of  admitting  women  into  the 
political  reserve  is  not  so  easy  to  predict.  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  intention  of  the  woman's 
vote  will  be  on  the  side  of  morality  and  good  government. 
There  might  be  mistakes  of  judgment — there  probably 
would  be — but  time  and  experience  would  reduce  these. 
The  women  of  the  lawless  classes — those  who  associate  with 
criminals  and  vagabonds — would  probably  not  desire  to 
vote.  This  has  been  the  experience  in  Colorado,  where  the 
franchise  has  recently  been  granted,  and  in  other  Western 
States.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign-born  woman 
and  the  servant-girl  class  would  probably  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege  with  the  avidity  that  the  male  of  this  class  now 
displays.  And  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  under  the  dominance  of 
the  priests,  their  political  activity  would  undoubtedly  be  di- 
rected by  the  church,  and  a  menace  to  the  republic  would  be 
considerably  augmented.  The  female  crank  would  also  dis- 
play great  political  activity,  and  in  the  enlarged  field  find 
ample  opportunity  to  expand  her  reputation  as  a  nuisance. 

The  experiment  of  granting  the  suffrage  to  women  is, 
however,  not  wholly  an  experiment.  It  has  been  tried  in 
several  of  the  Western  States.  Wyoming  gives  her  the  full 
franchise,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  voice  in  the  choice  of 
Presidential  electors.  Colorado,  as  has  been  said,  has  re- 
cently granted  the  same  privileges.  In  Kansas,  they  vote 
in  municipal  elections  ;  and  in  twenty-two  States  they  have 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  school  officers.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  experiment  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  influence,  good  or  bad.  It  is  not  probable  that 
political  affairs  in  these  States  would  have  been  different  had 
the  voting  been  confined  to  the  male  sex.  Nor  is  there 
much  to  be  learned  from  their  experience  as  to  what  the 
effect  throughout  the  country  would  be.  Their  conditions 
of  life  are  peculiar  ;  the  population  is  largely  agricultural, 
and  the  experience  of  the  women  in  practical  affairs  has 
been  about  equal  to  that  of  the  men.  They  have  gone 
about  political  affairs  in  a  business-like  way,  forming  political 
clubs,  not  for  the  manipulation  of  politics,  but  for  the  study 
of  political  questions  ;  and  though  some  cranky  ideas  have 
been  developed  as  a  result  of  half-knowledge,  the  tone  of 
political  life  has  not  been  lowered. 

But  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  different  conditions 
exist,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  female  participation  in  politics.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  both  for  and  against  it,  and  we,  here  in  California,  can 
watch  the  progress  of  the  experiment  in  New  York,  should 
it  be  tried  there,  with  perfect  equanimity. 

For  the  serious  trouble  which  seems  to  be  impending  at 
Washington  from  the  "  Industrial  Armies,"  the  President 
and  Congress  are  directly  responsible.  They  seem  to  have 
believed  that  the  movement  would  be  self-destructive,  and 
that  the  army  of  the  unemployed  would  melt  away  or  be  ab- 
sorbed before  it  could  reach  the  confines  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  exact  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The 
"army"  has  grown  in  numbers  and  has  not  declined  in 
persistency,  and  now  it  is  at  the  gates  of  Washington,  and 
boldly  declares  that  it  will  stay  in  that  city  until  Congress 
complies  with  its  demands.  Had  President  Cleveland,  a 
month  ago,  addressed  a  special  message  to  Congress,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs,  and  had  that  body,  either  by  bill  or  joint  resolution, 
informed  Coxey  and  his  followers  of  the  limitations  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  imposes  upon  the 
national  legislature,  the  advance  upon  Washington  would 
have  been  checked  ;  but  this  not  having  been  done,  the 
silence  of  the  President  and  Congress  has  been  construed 
into  assent,  or  at  least  encouragement,  to  the  wild  schemes 
of  Coxey  and  his  followers.  They  have  had  no  official 
utterance  to  discourage  them,  no  word  from  the  na- 
tional capital  to  impede  their  progress.  There  is,  we 
fancy,  no  danger  of  an  actual  collision  between  the  Coxey 
army  and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  defense  of  the 
city  of  Washington  ;  but  unless  these  men  can  be  convinced 
of  the  futility  and  folly  of  their  errand,  the  next  thing  to 
happen  may  be  an  armed  crusade  and  a  sanguinary  battle  in 
the  streets  of  the  national  capital.  Had  the  United  States 
had  in  the  Presidential  chair  such  a  man  as  Jackson,  or 
Lincoln,  or  Grant,  or  Garfield,  or  Harrison,  timely  steps 
would  have  been  taken  to  convince  these  misguided  men  of 
their  folly  ;  but  with  Cleveland  in  the  White  House,  what 
could  be  expected  but  delay,  indifference,  and  total  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  on?  If  any  harm  comes  to  the  capital, 
whether  from  the  present  invasion  or  from  the  incursion  of 
Goths  and  Vandals  that  may  succeed  the  present  movement, 
the  people  will  be  justified  in  locating  the  blame  upon  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  the  present  Democratic  Congress. 
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THE     MOOR'S     HEAD. 

How  the  Sin  of  a  Father  was  Visited  upon  Many  Generations. 

« 

"  Curses  are  nonsensical  at  all  times,  Thorndyke,  and  to 
talk  of  them  descending  from  generation  to  generation — 
bah  ! "  and  the  speaker  flipped  the  ashes  from  his  cigar  and 
curled  his  lip  scornfully. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  younger  man,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
as  he  leaned  against  the  mantel,  thereby  endangering  all  the 
many  priceless  bits  of  bric-a-brac  scattered  over  it ;  "  and 
perhaps  not,"  he  added,  after  a  short  pause.  "  One  opinion, 
you  must  remember,  Carwin,  doesn't  necessarily  establish 

a  theory  as  a  fact  any  more  than  a  single  swallow " 

"  Relieves  one's  thirst  ?  No  doubt,  my  boy,  no  doubt ; 
but  since  when,  I  want  to  know,  have  you  turned  so  cred- 
ulous ?  Since  when  have  you  given  yourself  over  to  believ- 
ing all  the  old-woman  tales  you  hear,  and  to  accepting  for 
truth  every  idle  legend  you  come  across?  For  heaven's 
sake,  Thorndyke,  don't  lose  the  best  trait  you  ever  had,  and 
forget  that  you  once  belonged  to  a  Thirteen  Club  !  Come, 
old  man,  you  do  not  really  think  that  a  curse,  such  as  you 
mention,  could  go  traveling  down  a  man's  family,  for  cent- 
uries and  centuries,  and  finally  crop  out  and  nail  a  grandson 
who  has  twenty  '  greats '  before  his  name  ?  Of  course  you 
don't!" 

The  younger  man  changed  his  easy  position  to  the  jingle 
of  trembling  glasses  and  other  dainty  things  back  of  him, 
and  smiled. 

"Of  course  I  don't,  then,"  said  he,  "  except  in  this  single 
case.  But  because  it  is  in  my  own  family,  and  because  I 
have  the  written  record  of  it — not  relying  upon  '  old-woman 
tales,'  as  you  express  it — I'm  afraid  I  do  rather  put  faith  in 
that  wretched  curse,  much  as  I  would  like  not  to." 

l<  Then  I  say  you  are  a  fool.     Any  man  would  be  a  fool  to 

believe  such  a  lot  of  pure " 

"Tommy-rot?"  suggested  Thorndyke;  "that  is  what 
you'd  like  to  say,  if  you  were  not  quite  so  elegant,  I  know — 
so  I'll  say  it  for  you.  Yes,  it  looks  very  much  like  that,  I 
know,  but  there's  no  help  for  it — I  do  believe  in  this  partic- 
ular curse,  as  I  said,  and  no  amount  of  ridicule  can  change 
it.  I've  tried  to  change  my  mind,  but — well,  perhaps  I 
haven't  such  small  change  with  me,"  and  he  smiled  again  at 
the  little  pleasantry. 

Carwin  picked  up  the  sword  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
which  had  brought  up  the  whole  subject,  and  looked  at  it 
curiously.  It  was  a  heavy  old  weapon,  with  bejeweled 
handle  and  guard,  and,  though  the  blade  was  rusty  and 
nicked  now,  one  could  see  it  had  been  used  in  more  than 
one  deadly  conflict,  and  had  seen  hard  service  and  years  of 
use  in  the  dim  past.  It  had  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  an- 
cestor of  Thorndyke's,  and  had  been  handed  down  to  him, 
with  the  few  other  family  relics  that  his  father  had  managed 
to  collect  the  last  time  he  had  been  abroad.  Beside  the 
sword  lay  a  yellow  old  paper,  from  which  Thorndyke  had 
been  reading  when  Carwin,  his  best  friend,  dropped  in  for 
the  evening. 

"Then  what  I  gather  from  your  narrative,"  said  the  latter, 
after  turning  the  weapon  about  in  his  hands  a  few  moments,  "is, 
that  this  is  the  very  sword  that  did  the  deed.     Am  I  right  ? " 
"  You  are." 

"  And  the  story  is,  that  away  back  in  the  dark  ages,  before 
people  found  that  killing  every  man  who  crossed  you  was 
not  the  shortest  way  to  heaven,  one  of  your  respected  fore- 
fathers"— nodding  to  the  row  of  dim  old  portraits  which 
ran  around  the  cozy  room  above  the  book-shelves — "owned 
this  sword  and  was  a  knight.  When  the  Crusades  got  to  be 
the  fashion,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  wear  a  cross  upon 
his  shoulder — and  also  cross  his  feet  when  he  was  buried — 
and  girding  this  self-same  weapon  about  him,  he  'gat  himself 
unto  the  wars  and  whooped  it  up,  as  it  were,  racing  off  like 
the  rest  of  humanity  to  fight  with  the  Saracens  and  have  a 
good  time  generally.  And  as  he  had  a  daughter — a  young 
and  pretty  daughter — whom  he  could  not  take  along  with  the 
rest  of  his  impedimenta,  he  left  her  at  home.  How  do  I 
come  on  ? " 

"  Finely  ;  proceed,"  said  Thorndyke,  twirling  the  sword 
about  his  head  and  showing  himself  no  mean  fencer  as  he 
did  so. 

"  Before  leaving,  this  charmingly  dull-witted  individual — 
pardon  me  for  calling  him  names,  Thorndyke,  but  he  was  a 
chump — called  all  the  servants  up  and  made  them  a  speech, 
in  which  he  told  of  the  great  things  he  intended  to  do  while 
away,  and  instructed  them  to  be  good  boys  and  girls  and 
mind  their  mistress's  slightest  wish,  or  prepare  to  hunt  other 
places  when  he  returned  from  his  little  jaunt.  Then  he 
turned  over  the  keys  to  her  and  left. 

"  When  he  got  to  the  wars,  he  did  some  big  fighting  and 
distinguished  himself,  as  you  Thorndykes  have  a  faculty  of 
doing,  and  though  he  did  not  write  home  every  week,  as  you 
do,  he  picked  up  a  young  Moor  and  shipped  him  back  with 
letters  and  money  for  household  expenses  for  the  castle. 
The  Moor  was  a  slave,  of  course,  but  a  handsome  fellow — 
quiet,  grave,  and  intelligent,  and  he  made  a  great  impression 
on  every  one  connected  with  the  castle,  the  mistress  included. 
He  got  there  about  Christmas  time,  and  settled  right  down 
as  if  he  had  intended  coming  all  his  life,  but  only  just  found 
the  opportunity.  For  a  while  the  other  servants  liked  him  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  found  he  was  fast  becoming  a  favorite 
with  the  daughter  of  the  house,  their  mistress,  they  veered 
around  and  took  to  despising  him  in  good  old  English  fashion, 
and  proceeded  to  make  things  as  hot  for  his  Moorship  as 
possible.  Naturally  enough,  this  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  mistress  like  him  all  the  more — no,  I  did  not  say  all  the 
Moor — and  to  show  them  she  was  the  head  of  the  house 
while  papa  was  away,  she  took  the  Moor  as  her  constant 
attendant.  He  waited  upon  her  everywhere,  excepting  in 
her  boudoir,  and  was  with  her  constantly  whenever  she  drove 
or  walked  about  the  grounds  of  that  palatial  pile.  It  is  a 
grand  old  place,  Thorndyke,"  added  Carwin,  breaking  into 
his  narrative  to  look  at  the  photograph  of  an  old  castle  that 
\bove  the  mantel.     "Who  owns  it  now  ?" 


"  A  man — who — made — his  money,"  replied  Thorndyke, 
still  busy  with  upper-cut  and  thrust  and  putting  his  words  in 
between  whirls — "  in  soap  and  glycerine.  I  shall— buy — it 
back  again  before  many  years,  however." 

"Oh,  the  irony  of  fate  !  "  murmured  Carwin — "soap  and 
glycerine  !  Imagine  it  !  All  those  grand  old  walls  covered 
with  legends  reading  '  Have  you  used  Mud's  Soap  ? '  'In- 
sist on  having  Mud's  Glycerine,  none  genuine  without  our 
signature  blown  in  every  bottle.'  Imagine  it,  Thorndyke  ! 
It  is  heart-rending  to  think  of.  But  where  was  I  ?  Oh, 
yes,  I  remember.  The  Moor,  being  with  her  so  much, 
very  naturally,  too,  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  and,  as  girls  then 
were  no  more  proof  against  the  wiles  of  foreigners  than 
they  are  in  this  matter-of-fact  century,  she  succumbed  to  his 
dusky  charms,  and  one  morning  bright  and  early  they 
slipped  across  the  great  lawn  and  into  the  little  chapel  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  where,  by  alternately  brow- beating  and 
cajoling  the  deaf  and  blind  old  parson,  they  were  married. 
Then  they  walked  back  to  the  castle  in  the  sweet  spring  sun- 
light, hand  in  hand  like  a  couple  of  children — which  they 
were,  in  one  sense.  Like  two  simpletons,  they  did  not  tell 
any  one  of  their  marriage,  and  hereon  hinges  all  the 
trouble  that  followed.     Am  I  interesting,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Very,"  said  Thorndyke,  laughing  at  his  friend's  frank 
manner  ;  "there  is  added  charm  to  the  tale  when  'tis  told 
by  you." 

"Thank  you.  Well,  they  were  good  and  married,  and  all 
went  well " 

"  Until  a  year  had  passed,"  put  in  Thorndyke. 

"  Until  a  year  had  passed.  Then  a  little  one  was  born — 
a  tiny,  light-skinned  Moor,  with  blue  eyes  like  its  mother, 
and  other  features  copied  in  miniature  from  its  proud  father. 
Of  course  there  was  a  great  stir  when  the  youngster  came, 
and  the  truth  leaked  out  ;  but  it  was  almost  forgotten  in  the 
additional  excitement  caused  by  the  return  of  my  lady's 
father.  An  uninformed  servant,  who  had  heard  only  half  of 
the  truth,  met  him  at  the  draw-bridge,  and  told  him  the  sup- 
posed-to-be sad  news  of  his  daughter's  shame  ;  and  the  old 
gentleman,  still  with  the  blood  of  war  in  his  nostrils  and 
heeding  nothing  else  but  the  fact,  as  he  thought  it  was,  that 
his  name  had  been  dragged  in  the  dust  by  his  child,  dashed 
into  the  castle  and  pushed  his  way  unceremoniously  into  her 
room,  where  she  lay  like  a  sweet  picture  upon  her  bed,  the 
child  in  her  young  arms,  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the 
open  window  over  her  and  the  little  one. 

"  Without  a  word,  the  half-crazed  Crusader  snatched  the 
baby  from  its  mother's  arms  and,  swinging  it  about  his 
head,  he  dashed  it  down  to  the  court-yard  below,  where  it 
lay  dead  almost  before  it  had  breathed  the  breath  of  life. 
Then,  before  the  terrified  and  stricken  young  mother  could 
realize  what  had  happened,  the  Moor  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, his  dark  face  wreathed  in  a  Christian-like  smile,  waiting 
to  greet  the  father.  With  an  oath,  the  Crusader  sprang  at 
him,  and,  ere  the  Moor  could  draw  and  defend  himself,  he 
was  run  through  by  the  sword  that  had  been  the  death  of 
many  a  Saracen  before  him,  and  lay  weltering  in  his  own 
blood  at  his  father-in-law's  feet.  Then  the  girl-widow  under- 
stood, and  mad  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  terrible  deed, 
she  pulled  herself  to  her  knees,  and  stretching  her  white 
arms  out,  her  yellow  hair  glistening  like  burnished  gold  in 
the  sunlight,  she  cursed  the  wretched  man — cursed  him  as 
only  a  woman  of  that  day  and  age  could  curse  one.  Not 
wildly  or  weakly  ;  but  with  her  low,  strong  voice  she  spoke, 
in  which  the  pent-up  emotion  and  hate  she  felt  showed  only 
too  plainly,  bringing  the  white  of  fear  to  his  sun-burned 
cheeks.  Kneeling  there,  she  called  heaven  to  bear  witness 
to  the  awful  sin  her  father  had  committed,  and  to  visit  that 
sin  upon  him  and  upon  his,  unto  generation  and  generation, 
until  the  name  of  Thorndyke  ceased  to  exist,  that  they  might 
never  forget  the  unforgivable  crime.  As  the  last  awful 
word  dropped  from  her  lips,  she  sank  back  upon  the  bed  un- 
conscious, and  a  few  hours  after  she  was  dead. 

"  From  that  hour  the  knight  was  a  changed  man.  Serious 
and  grave,  with  a  haunted,  frightened  look  upon  his  hitherto 
rugged  countenance,  he  went  about  his  estate,  a  broken,  de- 
crepit old  man,  hardly  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  A  few 
years  later  he,  too,  died,  but — but — I  believe  that  is  as  far 
as  I  can  go  unaided,  old  man,"  concluded  Carwin,  abruptly, 
turning  to  Thorndyke. 

"  Why — why — you  leave  off  in  the  most  interesting  part, 
Carwin,"  said  the  other,  resting  from  his  exercise,  which  he 
had  kept  up  in  a  lazy  way  while  the  other  talked,  "just  as  if 
you  were  a  nickel  weekly.  The  old  knight  died,  to  be  sure, 
but  have  you  forgotten  how  ?  Well,  he  got  into  trouble 
with  another  old  fellow  over  some  land,  and  the  other  chap 
fell  upon  him,  unarmed  though  my  forefather  was,  and  slew 
him.  As  he  fell,  he  turned  his  head  and  gazed  at  the  wound, 
which  was  in  his  right  side,  and  which  he  tore  the  clothing 
from,  and  after  one  glance  he  covered  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  shrieking  out  something  about  the  Moor's  head  as 
he  did  so.  There,  in  the  shadow  of  his  castle,  he  died  a 
few  moments  later,  and  when  the  servants  came  running  to 
find  him — having  heard  his  death-screams — they  knew  the 
first  curse  had  fallen,  for  from  the  gaping  wound  in  their 
master's  side  a  clot  of  blood  had  risen  and  taken  the  form 
of  a  head.  And  to  their  excited  imaginations,  and  from 
the  color  of  the  dark  fluid,  it  took  upon  itself  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Moor  whom  the  knight  had  slain  as  unmerci- 
fully as  his  enemy  had  just  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Then 
they  remembered  the  curse,  and  looked  at  each  other 
frightened  and  awed.  The  old  knight's  only  son  lived  to 
be  thirty,  when  one  day  he  wounded  himself  slightly  in  the 
arm.  He  thought  nothing  of  it  until  the  Moor's  head  ap- 
peared, when  he  lost  his  nerve,  too,  and  died  the  next  day. 
And  so,  for  generations,  it  ran,  and  never  once  has  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eldest  son  died  aught  but  a  violent  death, 
and  his  death  has  always  been  preceded  by  the  appearance 
of  this  silent  messenger  who  has  never  given  a  false  warn- 
ing. That  is  the  legend,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  my  death  would  have  to  be  a  violent  one  to  carry 
out  the  wretched  curse.  Being  the  eldest  son  of  my  father, 
it  would  end  with  me  were  I  to  die  now." 

"  I  trust  so  ;   but  pray  try  to  be  a  little  more  cheerful,  and 


talk  of  something  else  besides  dying  just  to  accommodate 
this  charming  malediction.  You  are  good  for  many  years 
yet,  and — be  careful,  Thorndyke  ! " 

The  other  man  was  lunging  at  a  heavy  old  bronze  plaque 
which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  him  as  Carwin  spoke,  and 
the  sword  bent  and  snapped  back  again  at  each  thrust  in  a 
manner  unpleasant  to  the  latter's  ears,  as  if  foreboding  some 
evil.  Indeed,  hardly  had  he  spoken,  when  there  was  the 
sharp  crack  of  breaking  steeL,  and  the  point  of  the  weapon 
whistled  back  from  the  wall.  Thorndyke  sprang  aside,  but 
too  late  ;  the  rusty  tip  of  the  sword — broken  only  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  point — had  already  reached  him,  and  sank 
deep  into  his  breast,  just  below  the  heart,  and  with  a  sup- 
pressed groan  of  pain  he  tumbled  into  his  friend's  out- 
stretched arms. 

Carrying  him  to  the  cushioned  seat  near  the  fire-place, 
Carwin  tore  the  coat  and  shirt  from  about  the  wound,  and 
taking  a  firm  grip  upon  the  bit  of  steel,  which  just  showed 
itself  above  the  wound,  he  withdrew  it  slowly  with  his  mus- 
cular fingers  and  hurled  it  into  the  glowing  fire. 

As  he  did  so,  Thorndyke  opened  his  eyes  and  straggled 
to  a  sitting  position,  though  the  other  strove  to  keep  him 
upon  the  pillows. 

"  I — I — is  it  deep  ?  "  asked  the  younger  man,  faintly, 
smiling  slightly  as  he  spoke,  though  the  pain  had  twisted 
his  face  sadly.     "  How  did  it  happen,  Jack?  " 

"  Never  mind,  now,"  answered  the  other,  stopping  as  best 
he  could  the  flow  of  blood  with  his  handkerchief,  "  you  put 
your  hand — so — upon  the  artery  and  hold  it  as  tighf  as  you 
can.  It  was  that  beastly  old  steel,  and  you  were  putting 
too  much  weight  upon  it,  old  fellow.  That's  all.  I  am 
going  to  step  to  the  door  and  call  Dr.  Redmond  ;  he  has 
rooms  on  this  floor,  has  he  not  ?" 

"  I — I  believe  so,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  weakly, 
sinking  back  upon  the  pillows,  and  Carwin  hurried  to  the 
door.  As  he  was  about  to  open  it,  a  wild  shriek  burst  from 
Thorndyke's  parched  lips,  and  the  other  man  turned  and 
saw  what  he  had  dreaded. 

The  wounded  man  was  sitting  up  again,  but  not  looking 
at  his  friend  ;  he  was  staring  down  at  the  wound  with  horror- 
stricken  eyes,  and  clutching  convulsively  at  his  breast.  In  a 
moment  Carwin  was  at  his  side,  trying  to  press  him  back 
again  that  he  might  not  see  the  small,  brownish-red  Thing 
slowly  rising  from  the  sword-cut,  but  he  could  not. 

"  God  !  God  1  "  screamed  the  younger  man,  wildly. 
"  Look,  Carwin,  look  !     It  is — it  is  the  Moor's  Head!     And 

I — I "     He  stopped,  a  shiver  passed  over  his  now  damp 

body,  and  he  swayed  against  the  wall,  and  from  there  slid 
down  to  the  couch  again,  dead. 

Carwin,  with  a  curious  light  in  his  eyes,  glanced  about  the 
room,  as  an  animal  might,  and  then  back  at  the  Moor's 
head.  Then  he  swept  one  hand  down  over  his  friend's  bare 
breast  and  tore  the  clot  from  the  wound,  squeezing  it 
viciously  in  his  hand  as  he  did  so. 

A  moment  passed,  during  which  there  was  no  sound  save 
the  deep,  nervous  breathing  of  the  man  crouching  beside 
the  dead  body  of  Thorndyke.  Then  slowly  the  head  ap- 
peared again,  and  again  he  swept  it  off  and  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  the  dark  blood  dripping  througli  his  fingers  as  he 
did  it. 

A  third  time  the  head  came,  and  Carwin,  with  staring 
eyes  and  chalk-like  face,  staggered  to  his  feet.  Then,  with 
one  mad  look  at  the  horrible  Thing,  he  rushed  to  the  door, 
and,  wrenching  it  open,  screamed  for  help. 

Everard'  Jack  Appleton. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1894. 


The  famous  mosque  of  Damascus  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  last  October ;  but  the  Turkish  Government,  regard- 
ing it  in  the  light  of  a  national  calamity,  and  fearful  of  the 
effects  upon  its  subjects,  has  successfully  concealed  the  fact 
till  recently.  From  a  letter  in  the  London  Times,  it  appears 
that  while  the  library,  containing  many  priceless  manuscripts, 
was  saved,  the  greatest  literary  treasure  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  was  destroyed.  This  was  the  only  remaining  one  of 
the  four  copies  of  the  Koran  made  by  order  of  the  Caliph 
Othman  in  the  year  A.  H.  30  (A.  D.  650-1).  All  other  copies 
were  collected  and  burned  at  that  time,  and  these  four  were 
deposited  in  Medina  and  the  three  metropolitan  cities,  Kufa, 
Bussorah,  and  Damascus.  These  constituted  the  binding 
authority  for  the  text,  and  the  later  manuscripts  have  been 
derived  from  them.  The  Damascus  copy,  of  whose  genuine- 
ness there  is  said  to  have  been  no  doubt,  was  not  kept  with 
the  library,  but  in  a  separate  place  in  the  mosque,  and  was 
unfortunately  forgotten  until  it  was  too  late  to  rescue  it 


There  is  a  marked  need  for  an  international  stamp  that 
shall  work  both  ways  between  the  countries  belonging  to 
the  postal  union.  As  it  now  stands,  when  one  writes  to 
ask  a  question  of  a  stranger  abroad,  one  must  hunt  up  a 
stamp-dealer  and  pay  double  rate  for  a  foreign  stamp  of  the 
proper  denomination  for  return  postage.  Doubtless  most 
persons  in  such  cases  content  themselves  by  inclosing  an 
extra  value  of  domestic  stamps,  though  this  puts  the  corres- 
pondent abroad  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  exchange  if 
he  would  realize  upon  the  inclosure. 


Apropos  of  the  canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  comes  the  canonization  of  a  Mr.  Collins  by  a 
church  of  colored  Episcopalians  in  South  Carolina.  The 
circumstance  which  led  to  this  rather  remarkable  result  was 
the  donation  by  Mr.  Collins  of  a  house  of  worship  to  the 
congregation.  Thereupon  the  church  was  called  St.  Collins's 
Church  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  the  donor. 
It  is  the  first  example  on  record  of  the  elevation  of  a  living 
American  to  the  sainthood. 


The  De  Beers  Diamond  Mining  Company  of  South  Africa 
has  paid  its  shareholders  an  average  of  about  2  5  per  cent,  yearly 
profit  during  the  past  five  years.  It  paid  12J2  per  cent,  for 
the  first  half  of  last  year,  and  had  over  $10,000,000  worth  of 
property  credited  on  its  balance  sheet.  Its  capital  is  about 
$40,000,000. 


April  30,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    LOVELESS    MARRIAGE. 


The    Strange    Story    Told    in    "A    Yellow    Aster"— A    New    Novel 

that  Discusses  a  Daring  Experiment  with  Human 

Hearts  and  Souls. 

What  is  come  over  the  writing  women  of  England  ?  The 
maids  have  revolted  and  publish  in  the  prints  their  fine 
scorn  of  the  maternal  leading-strings,  and  the  matrons  make 
such  revelations  regarding  love  and  the  conjugal  relation  as 
seem — well,  more  appropriate  for  the  physiologist's  lecture- 
room  than  for  novels  scattered  broadcast  for  young  and  old 
to  read.  "The  Heavenly  Twins"  and  "A  Superfluous 
Woman  "  have  been  elaborate  discussions  of  social  questions 
ordinarily  not  canvassed  in  polite  society,  and  now  comes 
"A  Yellow  Aster,"  which  goes  a  bit  beyond  either  of  its 
predecessors. 

"A  Yellow  Aster"  was  published  in  London  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  has  already  gone  through  several  editions  there  ;  it 
has  also  been  issued  by  three  American  firms.  It  was  put 
forth  over  the  pseudonym  of  "  Iota,"  but  success  has  lured 
the  author  from  her  concealment,  and  she  stands  revealed  as 
Mrs.  Mannington  Caffyn,  the  wife  of  an  English  physi- 
cian. She  was  born  in  Ireland,  where  her  father  was  a 
hunting  squire  and  allowed  her  to  read  no  novels  but  to 
roam  at  will  among  the  classics  and  more  modern  poets — 
Byron,  author  of  "  Don  Juan,"  among  the  rest.  Upon  his 
second  marriage  she  left  home,  and  was  trained  as  a  hos- 
pital nurse  ;  and  it  was  while  exercising  her  profession  in 
the  London  slums  that  she  met  her  husband,  who  was  prac- 
ticing in  the  hospitals  there.  "  A  Yellow  Aster"  was  written 
in  Australia,  where  her  husband's  health  compelled  them  to 
reside  for  some  years.  It  is  her  first  published  book,  though 
she  had  already  written  another  which  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  publisher. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from  a  quotation  asking 
if  Nature  would  be  more  beautiful  if — through  the  invasion 
of  science — blue  chrysanthemums  or  yellow  asters  could  be 
produced  at  will.  The  two  important  questions  it  proposes 
to  work  out  are  these :  First,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  bringing  children  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Bible 
until  such  time  as  they  should  be  of  sufficient  age  to  judge 
for  themselves  without  bias  ?  Second,  what  would  be  the 
results  of  rearing  children  without  giving  them  the  natural 
love  of  parents,  and  without  allowing  them  opportunity  for 
expressing  their  own  affection  or  satisfying  their  inborn 
craving  for  love  ? 

The  story  opens  with  a  description  of  the  domestic  life  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waring,  the  couple  who  determine  to  try  the 
experiment.     The  following  is  a  description  of  the  father  : 

A  Senior  Wrangler  and  a  Fellow  of  his' college,  who  at  twenty-six 
eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  mathematics,  besides  being  possessed  of  other 
devouring  passions  for  certain  of  the  minor  sciences,  does  not  sefem  a 
very  fit  subject  for  matrimony,  with  its  petty  follies  and  cares.  If  one 
is,  besides,  the  son  of  a  cynic  and  a  book-worm,  who  loathed  and 
eschewed  the  sex  with  bitter  reason,  and  whose  own  practical  knowl- 
edge had  been  gained  chiefly  through  the  classics  and  the  bed-makers, 
the  one  of  which  appeals  but  little  to  one's  sense  of  propriety,  the  other 
still  less  to  one's  fleshly  sense,  the  prospect  of  a  domestic  and  patri- 
archal career  must  seem  as  remote  as  it  is  undesirable. 

This  son  of  a  cynic  came  to  marry  his  wife  through  rather 
unusual  means.  The  year  previous  to  his  marriage,  he 
suffered  from  ennui  and  took  to  propounding  stray  problems 
in  the  newspapers.  Among  the  answers  which  reached  him 
was  one  letter  different  from  all  the  rest.  It  was  delicately 
scented,  and  the  solution  of  his  query  was  accurate.  It  was 
followed  by  others  from  the  same  source,  and  by  and  bye 
a  longing  for  these  little  notes  took  possession  of  him  : 

One  morning  the  yearning  for  a  letter  grew  suddenly  quite  over- 
mastering ;  and  none  came.  This  was  the  climax.  By  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, which  he  never  succeeded  in  explaining  to  himself  on  any  satis- 
factory grounds,  Mr.  Waring  went  to  his  bedroom,  knelt  down  by  his 
big  chest  of  drawers,  and  proceeded  to  pack  a  little  valise  with  every 
article  he  did  not  want,  leaving  out  all  those  he  did.  Then  he  stepped 
iito  a  cab  and  made  for  the  station.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  he 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  a  queer  old  red-brick  manor-house  in 
Kent,  owned  by  a  Colonel  Selwyn  and  his  wife,  and  asked  simply  for 
"  Miss  Grace  Selwyn."  In  three  months  from  that  day  the  two  came 
down  the  path  hand  in  hand  and  stepped  out  together  on  life's  journey  ; 
and  six  months  later,  through  the  d.*ath  of  a  cousin.  Waring  Park  fell 
to  them  and  made  up  for  the  loss  of  the  fellowship. 

In  due  course  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  born  to 
this  peculiarly  mated  couple.  The  youthful  heroine  and  her 
brother  ran  practically  wild.  But  at  last  their  childish 
pranks  and  unconventional  behavior  forced  their  parents  to 
seek  tutorial  help  for  their  unmanageable  offspring.  Accord- 
ingly they  applied  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  a  very  estima- 
ble gentleman,  with  a  sweet  young  American  wife,  for  his 
advice  and  aid.  After  the  interview,  Mr.  Fellowes,  the 
rector,  tells  bis  helpmeet  what  had  occurred  thereat : 

"  U  ^jpears  the  pair  meditate  a  definite  experiment  on  those  wretched 
c  i!dten,  and  want  my  help  in  securing  a  bear-leader  for  the  task." 
k  'Good  gracious  I  "  gasped  Mrs.  Fellows  ;  "go  on,"  she  commanded, 
grimly,  "what  is  it?"  "On  no  account  whaiever  is  either  to  be  sent 
to  school  or  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  other  children  ;  no  woman 
is  to  have  any  hand  in  their  tuition  ;  naturally,  cricket,  foot-ball,  and 
every  other  boyish  sport  is  to  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  curriculum , 
and  all  Christian  teaching  is  to  be  utterly  tabooed."  "  Mercy  on  us  I  " 
"The  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  imparted  to  them  with 
other  ancient  history,  and  they  are  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  natural 
sciences.  By  these  means  they  will  learn  to  know  God  in  His  Works 
— with  a  capital  '  W.'  " 

When  the  boy  grew  up,  he  became  so  unmanageable  that 
he  had  to  be  sent  to  Eton  ;  but  before  this,  a  family  con- 
clave was  held,  and  a  sort  of  examination  took  place  in  mat- 
ters religious,  both  of  the  boy  and  his  sister,  for  the  latter 
was  now  to  receive  some  amount  of  religious  instruction 
twice  a  week  from  the  rector.  The  rector  interrogated  the 
children  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  whom  they  had  but  a  very  poor  opinion.  The 
next  question  was  as  to  who  they  thought  had  made  the 
world,  when  the  little  girl  gave  her  evidently  "unbiassed" 
and  naive  opinion  : 

"  I  never  could  think  of  any  one  person  undertaking  such  a  work," 
said  she,  looking  rather  interested  ;  "  I  have  always  thought  it  was 
done  by  some  ceaseless  force  that  keeps  things  wound  up."  "  Do  you 
think  this  force  a  beneficent  one  or  the  contrary?"  "Just  as  the 
humor  takes  it.     It  seems  sometimes  quite  human  in  its  tempers  and 


its  injustice;  rather  capricious  and  old-womanish,  too — I  often  think 
that."  "Why?"  "  Why  1  From  the  stupid  times  and  places  that 
earthquakes,  and  water-spouts,  and  things  come  ;  they  hardly  ever 
burst  up  or  beat  down  desert  islands,  or  places  like  that  ;  they  always 
flock  to  populated  places,  where  people  have  been  working  for  years 
to  make  themselves  comfortable,  and  then,  all  in  a  minute,  their  work 
is  undone,  and  they  may  think  themselves  lucky  if  they  aren't  undone 
altogether.  That  sort  of  thing  seems  reasonless  and  like  an  old 
woman." 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Miss  Gwen  Waring  had  developed 
into  a  strong,  handsome  girl ;  but  inwardly  she  lacked  much. 
Her  heart,  whose  first  childish  cravings  for  a  mother's  love 
had  never  been  nourished,  had  become  as  dead  within  her. 
Humphrey  Strange,  who  marries  Gwen,  is  a  handsome  fellow, 
with  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a  title.  He  falls  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  the  heroine,  who  likes  his  company, 
but  is  as  incapable  of  returning  his  love  as  a  mummy — as 
he  phrases  it,  "  her  want  of  self-consciousness  is  next  to 
ghastly,  it  has  an  uncanny,  sexless  sort  of  air  about  it 
that  gives  one  the  shivers."  Strange  confesses  his  love,  but 
before  that  he  confesses  to  something  else  which  is  not 
usually  told,  at  least  before  marriage  : 

"  Miss  Waring,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  will  listen 
to  the  shady  side  of  a  man's  life."  There  was  no  more  tremble  or 
hesitation  about  him  now,  he  looked  as  cool  as  she  did.  "  It  is  a  side 
that  men,  as  a  rule,  keep  to  themselves  and  to  their  male  companions  ; 
no  matter  how  near  a  man  and  a  woman  may  come  to  each  other,  this 
impalpable  barrier  keeps  them  apart.  This  has  always  struck  me  as  a 
rather  low  form  of  lie  and  distinctly  dishonorable,  especially  practiced, 
as  it  is.  by  the  stronger  on  the  presumably  weaker.  If  a  woman  is  not 
strong,  and  pure,  and  magnanimous  enough  to  bear  this  knowledge,  a 
man  should  find  it  out  and  go  his  way  before  he  has  dared  to  touch  her 
life  ;  if  she  is  strong  enough,  she  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  this  knowledge  at  first  hand,  and  taking  her  subsequent  course 
accordingly.  You  are  immeasurably  nobler  than  any  other  woman 
who  has  crossed  my  path.  .  .  .  No  decent  man  could  deceive  you." 
he  went  on,  "  even  if  every  word  he  spoke  were  to  cut  his  own  throat. 
May  I  speak  to  you  as  man  to  man  ?  "  He  watched  the  palpitations  of 
her  throat — which  unfortunately  were  beyond  her  control — with  a  sort 
of  choking  sensation.  "  Or  more,"  be  added,  simply,  "  as  if  you  were 
God." 

After  he  had  told  her  of  his  gay  life  as  a  bachelor  of 
means,  he  offered  her  his  heart  and  hand  : 

"  You  have  done  me  a  very  high  honor,"  she  said;  "thank  you." 
He  came  nearer  and  looked  down  on  her.  "  I  have  tried  to  be  perfectly 
honest,"  he  said,  "  and  you  have  no  idea  what  an  awful  grind  it  has 
been.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any  idea  of 
how  I  honor  you,  and  as  for  love" — he  stopped,  breathing  hard — "  I 
have  a  heart  full  for  you,  dear  ;  I  don't  think  I  know  myself  how  much 
1  love  you."  The  girl  looked  at  him  curiously,  the  simple  intensity  of 
manner  struck  her,  then  her  eyes  fell,  and  she  sighed.  "  Love  is  such 
a  mere  name  to  me,"  she  said,  "it  seems  such  a  collapsible,  bubbly 
thing  and  put  to  such  feeble  uses.  You  want  me  to  be  your  wife,  then, 
and  you  offer  me  a  whole  heart  full  of  love,  whatever  that  may  mean. 
I  must  be  honest,  too.  and  tell  you  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  dispose  of 
a  whole  heart  full  of  love.  I  know  nothing  at  all,  practically,  about  the 
matter,  and.  theoretically,  it  has  never  interested  me.  My  situation  is 
hard  to  explain,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  petulant,  sweeping  movement 
of  her  hand  ;  "  in  the  face  of  all  this,  I  want  to  accept  your  offer,  I 
don't  know  why  ;  I  really  believe  it  is  not  I,  Gwen  Waring,  that  wants 
this  ;  it  is  something  outside  me  that  wants  it  for  me.  I  never  felt  so 
impersonal  in  all  my  life." 

A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  show  Gwen  the  terrible  trial 
that  married  life  without  love  was  doomed  to  be.  After  their 
long  honeymoon  without  any  honey,  they  went  to  the  family 
estate  in  the  country.  One  afternoon,  when  her  lord  and 
master  was  away,  Gwen  went  out  into  the  park  in  a  snow- 
storm to  thresh  the  matter  out. 

She  looked  down  on  herself  with  curling  lips  :  "  Soul  1  Well,  any 
soul  I  have,  and  all  my  body  belongs  to  Humphrey  Strange,  as  sure 
as  any  horse  in  his  stable  does.  And  he  calls  this  thing  wife,  and 
loves  it — loves  it,  bless  you  1  and  in  a  most  astonishing  way.  Then 
this  wife,  she  honors  Humphrey  Strange,  she  obeys  him  ;  I  have 
never  gone  contrary  to  him  in  one  solitary  thing,  and  I  never  will — 
that  is  vulgar.  But  as  for  love  1  I  don't  love  the  man  ;  I  see  every 
good  point  in  him  ;  he  dominates  me  in  a  way  that  is  simply  horrible  ; 
but  love  him  1  Why,  every  day  it  seems  less  possible  to  do  it  ;  yet  it 
seems  that  one's  first  and  paramount  duty  in  this  amazing  contract  is 
to  love — and  now  1  have  got  to  face  this  duty.  How,  I  wonder?  Am 
I  to  set  diligently  to  fall  in  love  with  this  husband  of  mine,  and  how  ? 
And  how  ?  "  she  cried. 

After  the  struggle  in  the  park,  Gwen  came  down  to  tea 
apparently  composed  ;  but  her  vigorous  self-examination  had 
left  her  in  a  somewhat  softened  frame  of  mind.  During  the 
evening  she  went  to  the  piano,  played  in  a  vague,  fitful  way, 
unlike  her  usual  style,  and  expressive  of  unrest  and  anger. 
Then  she  sang  song  after  song  with  a  sort  of  excited  vehe- 
mence. There  was  no  passion  in*  the  voice,  but  it  was  full 
of  "consuming  self-tumults,  of  vague,  sad  unrest"  : 

"  This  is  rather  a  pleasanter  modification  of  her  first  storms,"  thought 
Strange.  "  What  possibilities  there  are  in  that  voice  !  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  I  went  over  and  tried  to  kiss  that  dead  woman  into 
life  1  Pygmalion's  task  was  a  fool  to  mine  ;  what's  marble  to  an  unde- 
veloped woman  I  "  He  stood  behind  her  and  joined  in  with  her  song, 
his  bass  to  her  contralto.  The  combination  gave  one  rather  a  shock  at 
first,  but  it  grew  fascinating  as  they  went  on.  Gwen  stopped  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  a  song.  "  I  could  not  have  believed  our  two  voices 
could  ever  mix  and  make  completeness."  "  It  is  a  '  sport.'  "  "  I  like 
explicable  things  best,"  she  said,  peering  out  into  the  semi-gloom. 
"You  go  about  with  a  scalpel  in  your  brain,  Gwen  !  What  a  thing  it 
is  to  come  of  scientific  stock  I  "  "Oh,  it's  a  diabolical  thing  for  a 
woman,"  said  Gwen.  She  shut  the  piano  up  softly — she  never  by  any 
chance  banged  things — and  went  upstairs  to  dress.  ..."  Oh,  I  wish  I 
could  let  things  be,  and  stop  poking  about  among  mysteries.  I  will 
touch  him  to-night — yes,  I  will.  I  wonder — I  wonder— if  I  can  possibly 
muster  up  strength  for  a  kiss." 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  Gwen  conscientiously  tries  to 
love  her  husband,  but  without  success  ;  she  failed  to  ex- 
perience one  thrill,  or  even  the  ghost  of  a  tremor.  It  is  not 
until  a  child  is  born  to  them  that  love  awakens  in  her  heart 
Gwen  telegraphs  for  her  husband  to  come  home  to  the  an- 
cestral estate,  to  which  she  had  gone  before  the  birth  of  the 
heir.     In  her  new-born  love  and  joy,  she  cries  : 

"Will  he  wonder  when  he  sees  I  am  here — will  he  guess  why  I 
came  ?  "  she  went  on  in  her  glad  excitement.  "  Darling,  sweet  beauty  ! 
What  will  he  think  of  you?"  "Gwen,  sit  down,  or  let  me  take  him, 
you  are  not  perfectly  strong  yet."  "  I  am,"  she  cried,  with  a  happy 
laugh  ;  "  I  am  a  giant  refreshed  with  wins,  a  whole  volume  of  new  life 
has  flowed  into  me.  I  could  move  the  world  at  this  moment,  not  to 
say  carry  this  mite.  I  am  a  woman  at  last — a  full,  complete,  proper 
woman,  and  it  is  magnificent.  No  other  living  woman  can  feel  as  I 
do  ;  other  women  absorb  these  feelings  as  they  do  their  daily  bread 
and  butter,  and  they  have  to  them  the  same  placid,  every-day  taste — 
they  slip  into  their  womanhood  ;  mine  has  rushed  into  me  with  a  great 
torrent — I  love  my  husband,  I  worship  him,  I  adore  him — do  you  hear, 
my  dear?" 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  space,  to  more  than  hint  at 
the  surprising  contents  of  "A  Yellow  Aster"  ;  but  enough 
is  here  given  to  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  the 
strange  books  that  women  in  this  end  of  the  century  are 
writing. 


AN    AMERICAN    INN    OF    COURT. 

The  University  Building  in  Washington  Square— Famous  Men  who 

Lived  there— Romances    from   an    Historic    Pile 

in  Gotham. 

The  law  of  change  which  has  decreed  that  nothing  Amer- 
ican shall  be  lasting  has  been  invoked  against  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  our  historic  buildings  ;  a  writ  of  de- 
struction against  the  University  Building  in  Washington 
Square  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor.  The 
University  moves  to  its  new  quarters  on  Harlem  Heights. 
Thus  a  monument  which  has  been  dear  to  two  generations 
of  New  Yorkers  will  pass  away. 

Nearly  sixty-four  years  have  passed  since  it  was  felt  that 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ought  to  have  a 
home,  and  through  the  energy  of  such  men  as  Albert 
Gallatin,  Loring  Andrews,  and  George  Griswold,  the  build- 
ing now  doomed  to  destruction  was  erected.  It  was  far  too 
large  for  the  purposes  sought,  and  far  too  poor  to  dispense 
with  rents  which  might  be  earned  by  leasing  rooms.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  university  classes  and  some  of  the  offi- 
cials were  accommodated  in  odd  corners,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  space  was  rented  out  to  roomers,  and  the  building  was 
converted  into  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  London  Inns  of 
Court,  which  Thackeray  describes  as  "  places  where  men 
are  contented  to  sleep  in  dingy  closets,  and  to  pay  for  the 
sitting-room  and  the  cupboard,  which  is  their  dormitory,  the 
price  of  a  good  villa  and  garden  in  the  suburbs,  or  of  a 
roomy  house  in  the  neglected  squares  of  the  town." 

The  rooms  in  the  University  Building  were,  in  effect,  the 
perfection  of  discomfort.  Even  a  month  ago,  the  tenants 
were  supplied  with  water  in  pitchers  by  their  bed-makers  ; 
with  warmth  from  fire-places  which  sent  most  of  the  heat 
up  the  chimney  and  most  of  the  smoke  into  the  room  ;  with 
light  struggling  through  a  veil  of  darkness  from  sparse  gas- 
jets.  But  all  this  was  in  keeping  with  the  Inn  of  Court  in 
which  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  lived,  and  eccentric  New  Yorkers 
reveled  in  their  dirt  and  discomfort.  Classic  memories 
hung  round  some  of  the  rooms.  In  one  suite,  sixty  years 
ago,  lived  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph — his  first  wires  were  strung  from  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  to  a  hotel  on  Thompson  Street.  In  rooms  near 
by,  John  W.  Draper  perfected  his  photographic  camera — his 
first  plates  were  taken  on  the  roof  of  the  building.  On  the 
first  floor  of  the  main  building,  William  Henry  Hurlburt,  in 
one  of  his  periods  of  affluence,  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms 
and  entertained  royally.  A  second-floor  studio  was  occu- 
pied by  Theodore  Winthrop ;  it  was  here  that  he  wrote 
"  Cecil  Dreeme."  At  the  top  of  the  south  tower,  five  stories 
above  the  street,  Colt  perfected  the  revolver  which  bears  his 
name  ;  when  wealth  came  to  him,  he  vacated  the  rooms, 
which  were  taken  by  an  astronomer,  and  afterward  by 
George  Kennan,  the  traveler  and  lecturer.  On  the  second 
floor,  Robert  C.  Minor,  the  painter,  has  had  a  studio  for 
years  ;  and,  in  the  north  wing,  Ballard  Smith,  the  newspaper 
man,  has  occupied  a  whole  floor.  About  such  places 
romances  were  sure  to  cling.  On  February  13,  1892,  in  a 
room  on  the  north  end,  Henry  Ten  Brook  Gamage  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  had  lived  there  forty-nine  years, 
and  was  seventy-four  years  old.  His  fad  was  collecting 
pictures  which  he  believed  to  be  old  masters,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  poor  daubs  painted  by  unknown  artists  as 
pot-boilers.  Of  these  he  had  such  a  collection  that  they 
stood  six  and  eight  deep  against  the  wall ;  for  fear  of  injur- 
ing the  precious  works  of  art,  he  would  not  allow  a  fire  to 
be  built  in  his  room,  and  sat  with  his  teeth  chattering  in  the 
bitterest  weather.  He  had  no  servant,  but  bought  and 
cooked  his  scanty  meals  in  a  closet  off  his  chamber.  He 
slept  on  a  small  iron  bed,  which,  when  he  was  found  in  it, 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  made  for  years. 

It  was  the  etiquette  of  this  American  Inn  of  Court  that 
no  visits  were  exchanged,  and  that  no  one  knew  his  neigh- 
bor. By  hiring  a  room  in  the  University  Building,  perfect 
privacy  was  secured.  Men  lived  alongside  each  other  for 
years  without  ever  exchanging  a  word.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  it  did  not  contain  well-known  artists,  writers,  law- 
yers, who  knew  each  other  quite  well  when  they  met  in  the 
street  or  at  the  club.  But  once  inside  their  home,  they  were 
strangers.  Their  room  was  their  castle,  with  portcullis 
always  down. 

The  American  Inn  of  Court  was,  in  a  measure,  a  succes- 
sor to  the  monastic  hostelries  where  Knights  of  Malta  and 
other  warrior-priests  lived  in  mediaeval  times.  It  was  a  law 
of  the  institution  that  no  women  could  live  there.  Cases, 
nevertheless,  occurred  in  which  this  law  was  honored  in  the 
breach.  Hurlburt's  gallantries  were  a  source  of  sad  con- 
templation by  the  anchorites  of  the  story  above.  For  a 
wager,  Lola  Montez  entered  the  building  one  night,  and, 
in  a  spacious  hall,  gave  a  specimen  of  dancing  which 
took  away  the  breath  of  the  old  professors.  More  re- 
cently, Carmencita  is  known  to  have  given  in  a  room  on  the 
second  floor  a  private  performance  to  a  few  friends  before 
her  debut.  More  daring  still,  Adah  Isaacs  Mencken  is  said 
to  have  disguised  herself  as  a  man,  and  hired  a  room  which 
she  occupied  for  a  week  and  in  which  she  gave  delicious 
suppers.  There  was  no  attempt  at  concealing  the  fact  that 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  was  entertained  at  supper  by  a  coterie  of 
friends  in  a  second-floor  suite. 

There  is  one  room,  or  suite  of  rooms,  on  the  first  floor  of 
which  a  sad  romance  is  told.  It  was  the  old  story — a  young 
and  loving  couple  and"  an  obdurate  parent.  The  girl  fled 
and  took  refuge  in  her  lover's  rooms  in  the  University. 
For  several  weeks  the  door  of  the  rooms  was  locked,  and 
no  one  was  ever  seen  to  leave  or  enter.  One  day  a  curtain 
was  lifted,  a  glimpse  of  a  girl's  face  was  seen,  she  walked 
forth  to  a  church,  and  was  married  to  the  man  of  her 
choice.  Her  drama  was  short.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  an 
upturned  yacht  drifted  ashore  in  Great  South  Bay,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  yacht,  two  bodies  with  clasped  hands — the 
groom  and  the  bride.  Fl 
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THE    BLACK    BEAUTY-SPOT. 

A  Tale  of  a  Petit  Abba's  Apostasy. 

Mile.  Solange  d'Estoume!  had  passed  her  sixteenth  year  ; 
the  Chevalier  Sylvandre  de  Bassompierre,  his  eighteenth. 
Her  eyes  were  bright  ;  her  complexion  had  the  whiteness  of 
the  lily,  blended  with  the  pink  of  the  rose  ;  little  tendrils  of 
blonde  hair  played  about  her  forehead  like  a  swarm  of 
butterflies  ;  her  manner  was  a  trifle  petulant.  His  eyes 
looked  down  ;  his  expression  was  solemn  ;  the  pink  of  his 
cheeks  colored  to  carnation  and  purple  at  the  lightest 
jest. 

She  had  just  finished  her  studies  at  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois  ;  she  knew  enough  of  history  not  to  ask  if  the  then 
reigning  king,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  were  the  son  of  his 
predecessor,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  ;  enough  of  geography  not 
to  place  the  Seine  at  Lyons,  as  Mme.  de  Talleyrand  had 
done.  Besides,  she  played  the  harp  and  harpsichord 
passably  well ;  she  danced  the  minuet  and  gavotte  charm- 
ingly ;  she  bowed  gracefully,  and  showed  an  exquisite  taste 
in  her  dress. 

He,  destined  at  first  for  the  priesthood,  was  just  fresh 
from  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  his  head  muddled  with 
scholasticism  and  crammed  with  theology.  Commenting  on 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  digging  into  Ecclesiastes,  he  was 
insensible  to  every  other  pleasure.  In  fact,  he  was  awk- 
ward, timid,  embarrassed,  as  little  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
music  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  dancing,  although  he  had  a 
well-turned  leg,  a  fresh  voice,  and  lips  as  rosy  as  those  of  a 
cherub.  He  had  never  sung  except  in  the  church,  had  never 
admired  himself  in  the  glass,  and  had  never  worn  a  coat 
not  made  of  black  ratteen. 

In  short,  she  resembled  a  rosebud  just  ready  to  open  ;  he, 
a  dull-black  tulip— the  Hollander's  ideal. 

The  grandparents  had  decided  to  unite  this  young 
couple,  and  the  old  marquis  was  severely  scolding  his  off- 
spring for  the  lack  of  ardor  he  manifested  in  fulfilling  his 
wishes. 

"  Remember,  sir,  that  by  the  death  of  your  elder  brother, 
the  preservation  of  our  race  devolves  on  you.  Rid  yourself 
of  this  humble  manner,  that  you  should  have  put  off  with 
your  cassock,  and  comport  yourself  as  a  worthy  scion  of  a 
race  that  never  winced  before  blade,  glass,  or  cotillion." 
"  Oh,  sir  ! "  said  the  young  man,  modestly. 
"  Now  you  are  as  red  as  a  cherry  !  Zounds,  sir,  you  are 
no  longer  in  the  seminary.  What  will  you  choose  ?  The 
sword  ? " 

«  N — no,  sir  !  " 
"Wine?" 
"  No,  sir  !  !  " 
"  Pretty  girls  ? " 
"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  !  !  " 

"  Really  !     And  why  not,  I  beg  of  you  ?  " 
"  Because  my  confessor  has  told  me  many  times  they  are 
the  devil's  snares  that  drag  men  to  destruction,  and  I  would 
seek  salvation,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  Tut,  tut !  It  pleases  me  to  have  you  do  my  will.  I  have 
chosen  a  fiancee  for  you  who  is  worthy  of  you  by  her  birth, 
her  youth,  her  mind,  and  her  beauty.  What  more  do  you 
want  ?  " 

M  Much  less,  sir." 

"  Nonsense  !  My  word  is  given  ;  you  must  honor  it. 
The  presentation  will  take  place  this  evening  at  the  ball. 
You  will  see  Mile.  d'Estournel  at  her  best.  Endeavor  not 
to  displease  her." 

"  But,  sir " 

"  Enough.  You  will  find  a  costume  in  your  room  more 
suitable  than  this  funereal  garb.  Jasmin  will  help  you 
dress.     Go,  my  son." 

A  father's  orders  were  not  to  be  disputed,  and  the  would- 
be  abb/,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  followed  the  valet  de  chambre, 
into  whose  hands  he  meekly  abandoned  himself.  Jasmin 
powdered  and  curled  his  hair,  replaced  his  coarse  pumps 
with  fine  slippers  with  silver  buckles,  his  common  linen  with 
a  shirt  of  fine  fabric  with  a  lace  frill.  Sylvandre  endured 
these  attentions  with  a  good  enough  grace  ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  coquettish  suit  prepared  for  his  use,  he  gave  a  sudden 
start  What,  he  !  the  grave  theologian,  the  fluent  philoso- 
pher, the  pride  of  the  Jesuit  College,  to  be  clothed  in  such  a 
profane  costume  !  What  would  the  reverend  Father  Damase 
say,  whose  threadbare  cassock  seemed  to  the  young  neophyte 
the  emblem  of  all  the  virtues  ?  No,  never,  never,  never  ! 
"  Leave  me,  Jasmin.  I  shall  finish  my  toilet  myself." 
Left  alone,  he  threw  a  glance  that  betrayed  something  of 
regret  upon  the  heliotrope  coat,  with  its  silver  embroideries. 
It  might  have  been  tempting.  It  might  have  been  irresist- 
ible. But  resisting  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One,  he  pon- 
dered over  a  plan  that  had  germinated  in  his  brain  under  the 
skillfully  manipulated  comb  of  Jasmin — a  plan  that  would 
have  greatly  rejoiced  his  pious  director  and  exceedingly  dis- 
gusted the  author  of  his  being. 

"  This  young  woman,  whom  they  are  determined  to  make 
me  marry,  must  have  some  Christian  feeling,  since  she  has 
just  left  the  convent.  If  I  could  succeed  in  persuading  her 
to  return  there  by  praising  the  charms  of  a  monastic  life,  I 
should  thus  retain  a  lamb  in  the  Lord's  fold,  and  I  should 
regain  my  independence  and  be  able  to  follow  my  own  way 
freely." 

He  prepared  a  discourse  full  of  eloquence.  But  deliver  it 
dressed  in  a  heliotrope  coat !  She  would  laugh  at  sermon 
and  sermonizer.  No,  for  this  solemn  occasion,  a  decent  but 
austere  dress  was  the  thing.  He  then  chose  from  his  ward- 
robe an  appropriate  suit  of  immaculate  black,  a  noble  setting 
for  his  lace  frill  and  handsome,  powdered  head. 

His  toilet  finished,  he  was  troubled  with  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  appearance  was  too  imposing  ;  he  did  not  wish 
to  frighten  that  young  soul.  He  cast  a  furtive  glance  in  his 
mirror.  No ;  there  was  surely  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
sombre  personage  reflected  in  his  dressing-glass.  However, 
there  were  many  expressions  of  surprise  when  he  made  his 
r:  1  into  the  drawing-room. 


"  He  is  not  a  bridegroom,  he  is  a  petit  abbe1,"  whispered 
the  Dowager  d'Estournel  into  the  ear  of  the  marquis. 

"  Really,  this  is  unseemly  conduct,"  and  the  old  gentle- 
man threw  a  withering  look  upon  his  grandson. 

It  was  wasted  strength,  however.  The  chevalier  passed 
indifferent  before  the  furious  countenances  of  his  grand- 
parents and  the  smothered  gigglings  and  taunts  of  his  young 
cousins.  He  bowed  before  Mile.  Solange,  who,  with  droop- 
ing eyes,  was  studying  him  from  under  her  long  lashes  ; 
and,  with  a  voice  vibrating  with  religious  fervor,  he  asked 
the  favor  of  a  minuet. 

"  He  is  thawing  out  at  last,"  muttered  the  marquis,  flick- 
ing off  a  bit  of  snuff  that  had  fallen  on  his  frill  ;  "but  such 
a  figure  and  such  a  minuet  ! " 

With  all  the  solemnity  of  the  prophet-king,  and  with  ex- 
asperating coolness,  Sylvandre  confused  the  figures  of  the 
dance,  and  stepped  on  the  train  of  his  partner.  In  spite  of 
his  affected  impassibility,  he  commenced  to  feel  somewhat 
annoyed  and  ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  taken.  Under 
the  cross-fire  of  so  many  eyes,  he  lost  his  superb  self- 
assurance.  He  did  not  need  to  raise  his  eyes  to  divine  the 
ironical  smiles,  the  cutting  satires  directed  at  him. 

A  certain  officer  in  brilliant  uniform,  with  his  curling  mus- 
tache and  conqueror's  bearing,  troubled  him  exceedingly, 
especially  when  he  intercepted  the  significant  glances  inter- 
changed between  him  and  Mile.  Solange. 

Oh,  but  he  would  have  his  revenge  before  long. 

"  Where  is  my  niece?" 
"  With  her  cavalier,  baroness." 

"  I  declare,  your  petit  abbe'  is  getting  rather  too  bold." 
"  Do  not  worry,  aunt,"  said  the    young  officer,  laughing 
heartily.     "  During  the  minuet  he  seemed  to  be  preparing  a 
sermon,  and  he  is  doubtless  delivering  it  to  poor  Solange. 
It  must  be  very  edifying  for  my  sister." 

Very  edifying,  indeed.  Once  alone  with  the  young  girl, 
the  chevalier  attempted  to  commence  his  discourse  ;  but, 
whether  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  ball  or  the  music  of  the 
orchestra  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  could  not  find  the 
words  to  preface  his  thoughts. 

"  Barbaric  kindred — defying  their  holy  calling."  He 
spoke  in  the  plural  as  a  tentative.     "  The   Lord  alone  is- 

worthy  of  such  an  angelic  spouse,  who — that " 

He  essayed  to  warm  himself  up  to  the  occasion — to  pick 
up  the  lost  thread  of  his  oration  ;  but  he  found  himself  more 
and  more  entangled — hypnotized  by  a  little  black  velvet 
beauty-spot,  coquettishly  placed  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
delightful  effect,  on  the  glowing  cheek  of  Mile.  Solange  ;  it 
seemed  to  mock  the  disconcerted  orator. 

"  Other  duties  called  them.  In  a  new  life  she  would  grow 
in  grace,  in  virtue,  in  holiness.  Her  piety,  her  mind,  her 
matchless  mildness,  would  be  admired  by  all." 

She  looked  at  him  astonished,  tapping  with  her  little  foot 
in  quick,  nervous  motions,  biting  her  rosy  lips,  while  the 
little  black  beauty-spot  continued  its  mischief. 

"  The  church  would  not  lose  a  servant     Philosophy  would 

not  be  widowed  by  his  genius,  which — that " 

The  poor  wretch  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  when  a 
burst  of  laughter  interrupted  him.  Solange  laughed  and 
laughed  ;  every  dimple  in  her  face  laughed.  Even  the  little 
black  beauty-spot  was  seized  with  sudden  mirthfulness.  It 
frisked  about  in  convulsive  merriment  Blushing,  discon- 
certed, his  arms  swinging,  his  mouth  gaping,  he  waited  for 
this  hilarity  to  pass. 

"  Mademoiselle "  he  stammered. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  it  is  too  ludicrous,"  and  she 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  to  stop  another  burst 
of  mirth. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  do  not  like  to  be  laughed  at." 
"  Then,  sir,  do  not  be  so  ridiculous,"  she  replied. 
Ridiculous  !  It  was  in  vain  to  pose  as  a  philosopher, 
stoic,  or  even  a  scholar.  There  are  words  that  cause  one's 
self-love  to  furl  its  sails,  even  the  self-love  of  a  petit  abbe". 
With  a  terrible  look,  he  overwhelmed  this  audacious  young 
person  who  had  shown  so  little  respect  to  his  eloquence. 
That  look  was  his  destruction.  If  all  women  were  monsters, 
as  Father  Damase  had  pretended,  then  Solange  d'Estournel 
was  assuredly  one  of  the  prettiest  monsters  one  could 
meet. 

"  Besides,  sir,  your  frankness  releases  me.  I  have  a  de- 
cided preference  myself — not  for  the  convent,  but  for  one  of 
my  cousins,  who  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 

course " 

Ah,  that  was  another  matter  !  The  chevalier  scowled.  He 
had  no  intentions  of  serving  another  person's  interest.  Could 
it  be  that  young  officer  who  had  forced  his  presence  upon 
them  a  few  moments  before  ?     Perhaps. 

"  My  compliments,"  he  said,  in  an  offended  tone.  Really, 
the  handsome  lieutenant  was  to  be  congratulated.  Queer 
ideas  chased  each  other  through  the  mind  of  the  young 
neophyte  ;  his  brain  whirled  ;  he  began  to  feel  a  sensation 
of  ridicule  before  this  charming  young  girl,  to  whom  he  had 
just  made  such  a  strange  speech.  Ah,  how  he  was  wish- 
ing that  sermon  had  never  come  out  of  his  mouth 

She  was  watching  him  slyly,  and  the  little  black  beauty- 
spot  began  to  dance.  "  Will  you  please  take  me  back  to  my 
aunt,  sir?" 

"As  you  desire,  mademoiselle." 

But  instead  of  offering  his  hand  to  assist  her  to  rise,  he 
sat  down  near  her. 

"  If  we  must  remain  strangers,  mademoiselle,  may  we  not 
at  least  be  friends?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Give   me  a  sister's  confidence,  and,  perhaps,  with  my 
larger  experience,  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.     Between  you 
and  me,  this  soldier — your  cousin — whom  I  know — by  repu- 
tation— is  not  the  man  for  you." 
"  Really  ? " 

"  No,"  soberly  insisted  the  petit  abb' ;  "  he  is  a  gambler, 
a  debauche",  a  man  without  principle — he  would  make  you 
very  unhappy." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it     He  would  captivate  you  by  honeyed 


words ;  but  the  finest  language  often  conceals  the  true 
thought" 

"  I  suspected  as  much  myself,"  and  the  little  beauty-spot 
was  getting  beyond  control. 

"  A  few  moments  ago,  you  thought,  perhaps,  I  was  cold, 
indifferent ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  my  heart  was  beating. 
Just  see,  it  is  beating  now." 

It  was  true.  The  heart  of  the  unhappy  chevalier  was 
beating  like  a  drum-call  under  the  white  hand  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  If  you  could  know  how  I  am  suffering ;  if  you  could 
feel  what  I  am  feeling  ;  if  I  could  tell  you " 

Sylvandre  was  really  eloquent.  But  now  his  flowery 
rhetoric  was  not  thrown  away.  His  tender  words  were 
gently  soothing  to  the  ears  of  Solange.  He  spoke  very  low, 
leaning  toward  her,  so  near — so  very  near. 

"  Zounds,  abbS  !     A  fly  is  biting  you  !  " 

Red  as  a  peony,  he  jumped  up.  "  Sir  !  I  am  not  a 
churchman,  but  a  swordsman,  as  much  as  yourself,  sir,"  he 
dryly  returned,  recognizing  the  handsome  lieutenant  who 
had  offended  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

The  lieutenant  replied  to  this  provocation  by  a  burst  of 
laughter. 

"  Only  see,  aunt  ! "  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  purple 
countenance  of  his  adversary. 

"  Sir,  you  insult  me." 

"  See  for  yourself,"  and  the  officer  drew  out  his  pocket- 
glass  and  placed  it  before  the  chevalier's  eyes. 

Alas  !  the  provoking  little  black  beauty-spot,  by  some  un- 
known magic  power,  had  passed  from  the  cheek  of  the 
young  girl  to  the  lip  of  the  petit  abbe1/ — Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Arthur  Dourliac  by  Mary 

Ives  Cowlam. 

*  m  m 

The  undeniable  insecurity  and  decrepitude  of  many  of 
the  large  buildings  in  Chicago  'is  beginning  to  alarm  build- 
ers and  business  men.  The  post-office  and  custom  house 
has  been  settling  upon  its  soft  clay  foundation  for  years,  and 
is  now  generally  spoken  of  as  "  the  ruin."  Its  floors  are 
uneven,  its  walls  are  crumbling,  and  the  drainage  pipes  are 
so  broken  and  disconnected  as  to  fill  the  building  fre- 
quently with  noxious  gases.  The  325-foot  granite  tower 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  is  leaning  badly  to  one 
side  and  threatening  to  fall  over  and  destroy  the  entire 
building.  It  has  been  decided  to  take  down  the  tower  as  soon 
as  possible  and  finish  it  at  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  main 
building.  A  few  days  ago,  the  ceiling  fell  in  of  Judge  Stein's 
court-room  in  the  county  building,  the  east  wing  of  the  great 
granite  City  Hall.  The  court  escaped  annihilation  under  the 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  debris  only  because  it  was 
not  in  session.  It  has  been  decided  to  take  down  all  of  the 
ceilings  in  that  part  of  the  building,  and  to  replace  them 
with  lighter  material.  Not  long  ago,  owing  to  some  sudden 
movement  of  the  walls,  the  stone  jamb  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows was  dislocated,  and  a  fragment  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds  scaled  off,  fortunately  lodging  on  the  broad  water- 
shed below  it  instead  of  falling  to  the  pavement,  as  did  a 
fragment  recently  from  the  Board  of  Trade  tower.  The 
county  building  has  a  solid  concrete  foundation  upon  piles, 
the  piles  being  driven  as  close  together  as  they  could  stand, 
and  the  building  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  ages  to  come. 
The  settlement  of  the  Auditorium  tower  and  of  the  great 
Masonic  building  have  exceeded  the  architects'  calculations  ; 
and  some  fear  that  the  fate  of  the  former  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  weight  being  more  than 
twenty  times  as  great.  The  foundation  of  the  Chicago 
structures  is  peculiar.  The  foundations  practically  float  in 
mud.  Beneath  the  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  sand  is  hard-pan 
clay,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  under  this  is  clay  satu- 
rated with  water,  not  a  quicksand,  but  a  soft  mass,  into 
which  an  iron  rod  will  sink  to  an  unknown  depth.  Builders 
adopt  two  methods  —  pile  foundation,  with  concrete,  and 
iron  bars  crossed  in  cob-house  fashion  and  filled  with  con- 
crete, making  a  sort  of  raft  upon  the  clay  upon  which  the 
structure  is  supported.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  addi- 
tional loading  merely  increases  the  depth  of  the  hard-pan 
by  driving  out  the  water  ;  but  other  engineers  maintain  that 
when  once  the  hard-pan  is  penetrated  or  broken,  the  settle- 
ment is  continuous. 


Almost  every  day  something  happens  in  Wall  Street  of  a 
startling,  if  not  of  a  stunning,  character.  On  a  recent  after- 
noon, the  Sub-Treasury  of  New  York  city  received  a  pile  of 
currency,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  thirty  cubic  feet.  It 
represented  $6,740,000,  and  was  the  money  paid  in  by 
Messrs.  R.  T.  Wilson  &  Co.,  bankers,  for  the  bonds  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  which  were  awarded  to  them.  It  was 
found  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  get  so  large  an  amount  of 
currency  ;  but  the  Union  Trust  Company,  of  New  York 
city,  finally  supplied  it.  It  was  taken  from  that  company  in 
a  cab  to  the  Sub-Treasury.  Eight  special  messengers  were 
on  hand  to  carry  it  from  the  cab  into  the  Sub-Treasury  build- 
ing. The  officials  of  the  Sub-Treasury  were  employed  about 
a  day  in  counting  the  money.  No  other  city  in  the  country 
has  ever  been  called  upon,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  handle  in 
one  payment  such  a  vast  amount  of  money.  Very  few  con- 
cerns could  or  would  undertake  such  a  transaction. 


M.  Fountain  de  Livet  has,  after  much  experiment,  con- 
structed a  boiler  and  furnace  in  which  the  refuse  of  towns 
is  employed  for  the  generation  of  steam.  Thus  two  birds 
are  killed  with  one  stone.  Complete  combustion  is  ob- 
tained, unpleasant  substances  are  reduced  to  scentless 
ashes,  and  the  steam  generated  is  sufficient  to  produce  an 
electric  light  of  twenty-five  thousand  candle-power.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  nothing  but  burning  refuse  produces 
this  remarkable  result.  No  coal  or  other  regular  fuel  is  em- 
ployed. The  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  in  the  form  of  the 
flues,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  gases  produced  during 
combustion  part  with  all  their  heat  before  escaping.  At  the 
same  time  very  rapid  combustion  with  intense  heat  is  secured. 


April  30,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MAY    YOHE'S    LUCK. 

Her    Marriage    to    Lord    Francis    Hope   a    Settled    Fact— She    May 

Become    Duchess    of  Newcastle— Her    London 

Career  and  her  Husband. 

The  new  edition  of  "  The  Windsor  Peerage  "  was  issued  a 
few  days  ago  and  created  a  decided  sensation.  Its' appearance 
ordinarily  makes  not  the  slightest  ripple  in  the  even  current 
of  London  life  :  the  recently  created  peers  study  its  pages 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  their  blushing  honors  are  prop- 
erly set  forth,  and  they  may  glance  over  its  pages  and  read  a 
word  or  two  about  some  of  their  new  neighbors.  Nobody 
else  thinks  of  looking  at  it,  except  as  some  special  occasion 
arises.  But  some  inquisitive  individual  has  been  inspired  by 
an  unwonted  curiosity  to  examine  the  record  of  one  of  the 
great  dukedoms  as  set  forth  in  this  latest  edition,  and  has 
made  therein  a  discovery  that  settles,  once  and  for  all,  a 
question  that  has  deeply  agitated  social  and  theatrical  circles. 

Of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of  Newcastle, 
"The  Windsor  Peerage"  says  : 

"Henry  Francis  Hope  Pelham  Clinton,  of  Deepdene,  Surrey,  and 
Castle  Blaney,  co.  Monaghan,  D.  L.  for  co.  Monaghan  (high  sheriff 
1891),  lieutenant  Sherwood  Rangers  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  b  1866.  m. 
Miss  May  Yohe." 

The  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  lies  in  the  last  three  words. 
The  editor  of  the  "  Peerage  "  is  supposed  to  submit  to  the 
families  themselves  all  entries  concerning  them  for  revision 
before  the  book  goes  to  the  printers,  and  so  its  statements 
may  be  accepted  as  authentic.  Ergoy  Miss  May  Yohe, 
erstwhile  American  singer  and  present  popular  burlesquer 
at  the  Lyric,  is  actually  Lady  Francis  Hope. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  Miss  Yohe's  American  career. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  orchestral  leader  in  some  Penn- 
sylvania city,  I  hear,  and  was  by  him  taught  German, 
French,  and  singing.  She  came  into  prominence  while  sing- 
ing in  an  extravaganza  in  Chicago  by  kicking  her  slipper  into 
the  stalls  and  subsequently  running  off  to  New  York  with 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  Chicagoan  ;  and  then  she  began  a  more 
or  less  coruscating  career  on  and  off  the  stage,  which  kept 
her  constantly  before  the  public. 

Some  two  years  ago  Lord  Francis  Hope  was  in  New 
York.  He  saw  Miss  Yohe — whether  across  the  footlights 
or  elsewhere,  I  do  not  know  ;  she  shines  on  the  stage  and 
does  not  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel  when  she  seeks  re- 
laxation in  her  heures  perdues — and  was  so  smitten  with  her 
charms  that  he  persuaded  her  to  come  over  to  London  and 
try  a  theatrical  season  here.  She  has  little  ability  as  an 
actress,  but  she  has  an  extraordinary,  deep  voice  that  has 
'  some  very  fetching  notes,  and  there  is  a  diablerie  about  her 
strange  beauty  that  strongly  attracted  certain  young  men 
who  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  new  and  pretty  faces  on  the 
stage.  She  was  not  a  failure,  nor  was  she  a  success  ;  but, 
what  with  an  occasional  gay  episode  that  was  discussed  in 
smoking-rooms  and  hinted  at  in  the  weeklies,  she  has  be- 
come a  noted  personage  in  London.  She  is  at  present  sing- 
ing in  "  Little  Christopher  Columbus  "  at  the  Lyric,  where 
she  has  lately  become  very  popular,  and  her  plantation  songs 
in  the  second  act  are  now  being  sung  in  half  the  West  End 
drawing-rooms. 

The  announcement,  last  August,  that  May  Yohe  had  be- 
come Lady  Francis  Hope,  though  promptly  denied  by  his 
people,  created  a  great  sensation.  Lord  Francis  is  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and,  though  the 
latter  was  married  five  years  ago  to  the  buxom  daughter  of 
Major  Candy,  Lord  Francis  is  looked  upon  as  the  certain 
heir  to  the  title.  The  present  duke,  now  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  fell  from  the  hands  of  a  careless  nurse  during  his 
childhood  and  received  injuries  which  resulted  in  a  disease 
of  the  hip  that  left  him  an  invalid  ;  he  is  childless,  and 
probably  will  remain  so.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1879, 
and  to  the  estates,  which  are  worth  forty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  but  were  heavily  incumbered  through  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  father,  a  noted  gambler  and  spendthrift. 
His  mother — whose  long  infatuation  for  the  singer,  Tom 
Hohler,and  marriage  to  him  two  months  after  her  husband's 
death,  created  much  scandal  at  the  time — was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Henry  Hope,  Esq.,  of  Deepdene,  of  the  Amster- 
dam family  of  bankers  and  diamond  merchants,  who  were 
almost  as  great  a  financial  power,  a  century  ago,  as  are  the 
Rothschilds  now ;  but  his  grandmother,  thinking  the 
Clumber  estate  in  Nottinghamshire  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ducal  honors,  left  to  her  daughter's  second 
son,  Lord  Henry  Francis  Pelham  Clinton,  a  fortune  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  on  condition  that  he  take  the 
family  name  of  Hope. 

This  he  did  in  1877,  and  came  into  an  income  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  property  being  managed  during 
his  minority  by  three  trustees  appointed  by  the  crown,  of 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one.  On  attaining  his  majority, 
seven  years  ago,  he  began  to  spend  money  lavishly,  though 
not  in  the  disgraceful  debauchery  that  has  distinguished  the 
career  of  so  many  members  of  the  British  peerage.  He  was 
one  of  the  heavy  stockholders  in  a  morning  paper  started  in 
the  metropolis,  two  years  ago,  and  he  was  Horace  Sedger's 
backer  in  the  management  of  the  Lyric  Theatre  when  Miss 
Yohe  made  her  debut.  To  keep  up  a  metropolitan  journal 
and  a  prominent  theatre  requires  an  inexhaustible  bank  ac- 
count or  unusual  ability  in  certain  lines,  and  Lord 
Francis,  being  possessed  of  neither  requisite,  has  been 
going  down  ever  since,  until  he  must  now  be  near  the 
end  of  his  financial  tether.  He  has  recently  rented  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough — 
formerly  Mrs.  Hammersley,  of  New  York — the  splendid 
estate  at  Deepdene  that  his  grandmother  left  him  ;  the  rental 
is  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  this  probably  is 
the  amount  of  his  present  income.  Indeed,  there  are  rumors 
that  he  may  get  into  the  bankruptcy  court  before  long.  He 
is  a  pleasant  young  fellow,  personally,  being  well  liked  about 
the  theatre,  where  he  occasionally  leads  the  orchestra  at 
rehearsals,  and  sometimes  indulges  in  such  bursts  of  good- 
fellowship  as  taking  the  entire  chorus  oft  to  supper. 

London,  AdhI  9,  1894.  Piccadilly. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


By  Bret  Harte. 


THE  WILLOWS — AFTER   EDGAR   A.    POE. 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober, 

The  streets  they  were  dirty  and  drear  ; 
It  was  night  in  the  month  of  October, 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year  ; 
Like  the  skies,  I  was  perfectly  sober, 

As  I  stopped  at  the  mansion  of  Shear — 
At  the  Nightingale — perfectly  sober, 

And  the  willowy  woodland,  down  here. 
Here,  once  in  an  alley  Titanic 

Of  ten-pins — I  roamed  with  my  soul — 

Of  ten-pins — with  Mary,  my  soul  ; 
They  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic, 

And  impelled  me  to  frequently  roll, 

And  made  me  resistlessly  roll, 
Till  my  ten-strikes  created  a  panic 

In  the  realms  of  the  Boreal  pole, 
Till  my  ten-strikes  created  a  panic 

With  the  monkey  atop  of  his  pole. 
I  repeat,  I  was  perfectly  sober, 

But  my  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sear — 

My  thoughts  were  decidedly  queer  ; 
For  I  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 

And  I  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year  ; 
I  forgot  that  sweet  morceau  of  Auber 

That  the  band  oft  performed  down  here  ; 
And  I  mixed  the  sweet  music  of  Auber 

With  the  Nightingale's  music  by  Shear. 
And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent. 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn, 

And  car-drivers  hinted  of  morn, 
At  the  end  the  path  a  liquescent 

And  bibulous  lustre  was  born  : 
'Twas  made  by  the  barkeeper  present, 

Who  mixed  a  duplicate  horn — 
His  two  hands  describing  a  crescent 

Distinct  with  a  duplicate  horn. 
And  I  said  :  "  This  looks  perfectly  regal ; 

For  it's  warm,  and  I  know  I  feel  dry — 

I  am  confident  that  I  feel  dry. 
We  have  come  past  the  emeu  and  eagle, 

And  watched  the  gay  monkey  on  high  ; 
Let  us  drink  to  the  emeu  and  eagle— 

To  the  swan  and  the  monkey  on  high  ; 

To  the  eagle  and  monkey  on  high  ; 
For  this  barkeeper  will  not  inveigle — 

Bully  boy  with  the  vitreous  eye  ; 
He  surely  would  never  inveigle — 

Sweet  youth  with  the  crystalline  eye." 
But  Mary,  uplifting  her  finger, 

Said,  "  Sadly  this  bar  I  mistrust — 

I  fear  that  this  bar  does  not  trust. 
Oh,  hasten  !    Oh,  let  us  not  linger  ! 

Oh,  fly  1 — let  us  fly — ere  we  must  1  " 
In  terror  she  cried,  letting  sink  her 

Parasol  till  it  trailed  in  the  dust — 
In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Parasol  till  it  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  it  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 
Then  I  pacified  Mary  and  kissed  her. 

And  tempted  her  into  the  room, 

And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom  ; 
And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

But  were  stopped  by  the  warning  of  doom — 

By  some  words  that  were  warning  of  doom. 
And  I  said,  "  What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room?" 
She  sobbed,  as  she  answered,  "All  liquors 

Must  be  paid  for  ere  leaving  the  room." 
Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober, 

As  the  streets  were  deserted  and  drear — 

For  my  pockets  were  empty  and  drear : 
And  I  cried,  "It  was  surely  October 

On  this  very  night  of  last  year, 

That  I  journeyed — I  journeyed  down  here — 

That  I  brought  a  fair  maiden  down  here. 

On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year. 

Ah  !  to  me  that  inscription  is  clear  ; 
Well  I  know  now,  I'm  perfectly  sober. 

Why  no  longer  they  credit  me  here — 
Well  I  know  now  that  music  of  Auber, 

And  this  Nightingale,  kept  by  one  Shear." 

THE   BALLAD  OF  THE  EMEU. 

Oh,  say,  have  you  seen  at  the  Willows  so  green — 

So  charming  and  rurally  true — 
A  singular  bird,  with  a  manner  absurd, 

Which  they  call  the  Australian  Emeu  ? 
Have  you 

Ever  seen  this  Australian  Emeu  ? 

It  trots  all  around  with  its  head  on  the  ground, 

Or  erects  it  quite  out  of  your  view  ; 
And  the  ladies  all  cry,  when  its  figure  they  spy, 

Oh,  what  a  sweet,  pretty  Emeul 
Ohl  do 

Just  look  at  that  lovely  Emeu  1 

One  day  to  this  spot,  when  the  weather  was  hot, 

Came  Matilda  Hortense  Fortescue ; 
And  beside  her  there  came  a  youth  of  high  name — 

Augustus  Florell  Montague : 

The  two 

Both  loved  that  wild,  foreign  Emeu. 

With  two  loaves  of  bread  then  they  fed  it,  instead 

Of  the  flesh  of  the  white  cockatoo, 
Which  once  was  its  food  in  that  wild  neighborhood 

Where  ranges  the  sweet  kangaroo  : 
That,  too, 

Is  the  game  for  the  famous  Emeu  I 

Old  saws  and  gimlets  but  its  appetite  whets, 

Like  the  world-famous  bark  of  Peru  ; 
There's  nothing  so  hard  that  the  bird  will  discard, 

And  nothing  its  taste  will  eschew, 
That  you 

Can  give  that  long-legged  Emeu  I 

The  time  slipped  away  in  this  innocent  play, 
When  up  jumped  the  bold  Montague: 
'  Where's  that  specimen  pin  that  I  gayly  did  win 
In  raffle,  and  gave  unto  you, 

Fortescue?" 
No  word  spoke  the  guilty  Emeu  ! 

1  Quick  1  tell  me  his  name  whom  thou  gavest  that  same, 

Ere  these  hands  in  thy  blood  I  imbrue  ! " 
'  Nay,  dearest,"  she  cried,  as  she  clung  to  his  side, 
"  I'm  innocent  as  that  Emeul" 

"  Adieu  1 " 
He  replied,  "  Miss  M.  H.  Fortescue  I  " 

Down  she  dropped  at  his  feet,  all  as  while  as  a  sheet, 

And  wildly  be  fled  from  her  view  ; 
He  thought  'twas  her- sin,  for  he  knew  not  the  pin 

Had  been  gobbled  up  by  the  Emeu  ; 
All  through 

The  voracity  of  that  Emeu  I 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  will  visit  the 
United  States  before  a  great  while.  He  is  a  young  man, 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  speaks  seven  languages. 

Charles  Sprague  Pierce  has  been  selected  by  the  Belgian 
Government  for  the  work  of  getting  together  a  section  of 
American  paintings  for  the  coming  Antwerp  Exposition. 

Bourke  Cockran  has,  it  is  said,  the  largest  head  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  John  Allen  the  largest  feet,  Bou- 
telle  the  longest  ears,  and  Amos  Cummings  the  quickest 
brain. 

One  of  the  Napoleonic  princes.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  is 
serving  in  the  Russian  navy.  He  speaks  Russian  like  a 
native  and  is  the  strictest  disciplinarian  in  the  service.  The 
marines  dislike  him. 

Senator  Hill  and  his  secretaries  are  literally  overwhelmed 
by  the  flood  of  letters  that  is  pouring  in  upon  him.  The 
Senate  post-office  officials  say  that  never  has  a  senator's 
mail  been  so  large  as  Senator  Hill's  is  at  present. 

The  late  General  Early,  whose  picturesque  profanity 
caused  him  to  be  known  through  the  war  as  "  Lee's  Bad 
Old  Man,"  was  in  his  later  years,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  Richmond  friend,  "a  daily  reader  and  thorough  student 
of  the  Bible." 

Ibsen  dines  every  day  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Christiania. 
He  sits  in  solitary  grandeur  at  a  little  table,  seldom  speak- 
ing to  any  one  except  the  waiter,  but  very  often  taking 
notes  of  those  around  him.  Ibsen's  wife  is  alive,  but  they 
are  never  seen  together. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  is  a  great  caricaturist.  The  walls  of 
his  private  apartments  are  covered  with  plain  white  paper, 
and  on  these  he  scribbles  funny  pictures  whenever  the 
fancy  takes  him.  When  he  grows  tired  of  them,  they  are 
washed  off  or  the  room  is  re-papered. 

King  Oscar  the  Second  of  Sweden,  the  handsomest  and, 
in  many  ways,  the  cleverest  occupant  of  a  European  throne 
at  present,  has  composed  an  ode  to  the  memory  of  Gounod, 
which  is  highly  praised.  King  Oscar  is  a  poet  and  a  scien- 
tific scholar,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  learned  monarch  in 
the  world. 

A  Princess  Gahtzin,  in  tights  and  spangles,  is  a  bareback 
rider  in  a  French  circus.  A  Prince  Krapotkine  is  a  cabman 
in  Moscow.  A  Prince  SoltykofT  is  a  porter  in  a  St.  Peters- 
burg meat-market.  A  Princess  Dolgorouki  is  singing  in 
concerts  in  America.  A  Prince  Eristoff  is  serving  a  sen- 
tence of  penal  servitude  for  stealing. 

Henry  George  is  at  some  pains  to  guard  himself  from  in- 
trusion and  to  economize  his  time.  The  newspapers  are 
read  for  him  by  a  member  of  his  family,  and  callers  who 
are  not  urgent  for  a  personal  interview  he  meets  by  proxy. 
He  is  seen  occasionally  at  one  of  the  few  clubs  he  belongs 
to,  and  he  always  surprises  his  friends  by  his  knowledge  of 
current  events. 

Elijah  Morse  is  the  orthographical  expert  of  Congress. 
He  introduced  a  resolution  the  other  day  with  reference  to 
"  Honndurus."  He  writes  an  acquaintance  he  does  not 
mind  having  the  newspaper  talk  about  him,  but  he  does 
object  to  being  "  charactured,"  and  he  informed  one  of  his 
colleagues  the  other  day  that  a  journalistic  friend  of  his 
wrote  over  a  "sombrique." 

Marion  Crawford's  father  set  out  in  life  as  a  wood-carver, 
and  designed  the  handsome  mantels  in  the  house  of  his 
future  father-in-law,  Mr.  Ward,  in  Bond  Street.  Later  in 
life,  when  he  was  a  sculptor  in  Rome,  he  met  Miss  Louisa 
Ward,  wooed  her,  and  soon  married  her.  The  novelist  was 
born  abroad,  and  was  not  permitted  to  learn  his  native 
tongue  until  he  had  thoroughly  acquired  French. 

Dr.  Galezowski,  the  famous  Paris  oculist,  will  receive  a 
fee  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  his  visit  to  Persia  to 
attend  to  a  son  of  the  Shah.  Larger  sums  than  this  have 
been  declined  by  English  practitioners.  The  late  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  refused  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  go  on  a 
professional  trip  to  New  York,  and  Anderson  Critchett  did 
not  accept  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  visit  India  to  treat 
one  of  the  native  princes. 

Lars  Kruse,  who  was  drowned  a  few  days  ago,  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  men  of  Denmark.  He  was  known  to  all 
seamen  as  the  captain  of  the  Jutland  Life-Saving  Corps,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  effort  to  save  a  life.  He  has  saved  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  watery  graves — persons  of  almost 
every  nationality.  Eight  kings  had  placed  orders  on  his 
breast.  There  is  talk  of  placing  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  Danish  Pantheon. 

Young  King  Alexander  of  Servia's  existence  is  not  very 
cheerful  for  a  lad  of  seventeen.  He  rises  at  seven  o'clock 
and  goes  out  riding.  Returning,  he  reads  the  newspapers — 
three  German  and  seven  French  journals — and  then  gives 
audiences  from  ten  to  one.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  more 
audiences  and  transacting  state  business,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  drive.  At  five  the  king  presides  at  a  ministerial 
council.  Dinner  follows,  and  by  eleven  the  lights  are  put 
out  in  the  palace. 

Whenever  members  of  the  British  royal  family  marry,  it 
is  not  the  consent  of  the  queen  that  they  must  obtain,  but 
that  of  the  chief  of  the  family,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
head  of  the  House  of  Brunswick-Luneborg,  in  whose  family 
statutes  the  sahc  principles  prevail.  It  was  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  eldest  surviving  grandson  of  King  George  the 
Third  and  senior  member  of  his  house  that  the  late  King  of 
Hanover,  father  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  asked  for 
his  sanction  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Teck.  This  he  declined  to  give,  insisting  that  the  alliance 
could  be  only  of  a  morganatic  character,  owing  to  the 
of  Teck  not  being  of  royal  birth. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Perhaps  Ihe  most  extensive  literary  work  ever 
undertaken  in  (his  country  is  the  military  history  now 
bsing  produced  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  title  of  "  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a 
Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies."    Says  an  exchange  : 

"  It  was  begun  just  twenty  years  ago,  and  will  be  prac- 
tically finished  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
work  when  completed  will  embrace  120  large  royal  octavo 
volumes  of  1,000  pages  each,  and  a  gigantic  atlas,  and  the 
ultimate  cost  will  be  something  like  $3, 500.000  for  the  11,000 
copies  printed.  Up  to  this  date,  eighty-nine  serial  volumes 
have  been  published,  and  about  $1,800,000  has  been  spent 
10  all  branches  ot  the  work,  or  about  $20,000  per  volume. 
The  printing  and  binding  alone  cost  $10,000  per  voluma, 
while  the  previous  preparation  of  each  volume  for  the 
printer's  hands  cost  an  equal  sum  of  $10,000.  Something 
,ike  a  thousand  copies  of  this  work  are  offered  for  sale  at  a 
trifle  above  actual  cost.  The  price  of  the  eighty-nine  parts 
do*1  published  is  $56.10  in  cloth,  and  $145.10  in  half 
morocco." 

"  North-Country  Tales  and  Ballads '  is  the  title  of 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  new  book.  It  is  a  collection 
of  prose  and  poetry. 

The  American  News  Company  and  the  Union 
News  Company  refuse  to  handle  W.  T.  Stead's 
book,  "  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago."  They  claim 
that  "the  risk  in  handling  the  book  would  be  too 
great  to  assume.  If  a  single  one  of  the  places 
named  by  the  author  as  disreputable  could  show  that 
it  had  been  misrepresented,  we  would  be  liable  for 
heavy  damages." 

Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  the  artist,  has  written  "  Some 
Episodes  of  Mountaineering  by  a  Casual  Amateur  " 
for  the  May  Scribner's.  The  illustrations  are  from 
sketches  by  Mr.  Weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the  baby  Kip- 
ling have  sailed  for  England,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer.  Kipling  sends  all  his  stories  to  an 
agent  in  London,  who  syndicates  them  or  has  them 
published  in  book-form.  He  pays  a  stipulated  sum 
for  each  story  and  pockets  the  profits. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Forum  for  May  is  as 
follows : 

"  A  Year  of  Democratic  Administration,"  by  Ex-Gov- 
ernor William  E.Russell;  "A  Year  of  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration," by  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom  ;  "  Current  Plans 
for  Reforming  Society — The  Cry  for  State  Help:  (a) 
Necessity  of  State  Aid  to  the  Unemployed,"  by  Dr. 
Stanton  Coil,  lb)  "  The  Dangerous  Absurdity  of  State 
Aid,"  by  D.  McG.  Means;  "  Universities  and  the  Train- 
ing of  Professors,"  by  President  G.  S.  Hall ;  "  The  Mean- 
Lag  of  Farm- Mortgage  Statistics,"  by  Edward  Atkinson ; 
"  The  Dilatory  Senate  and  Depression  in  Trade,"  by  Louis 
Windmuller ;  "The  Stability  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  by 
J.  Castell  Hopkins;  "  Child-Study :  A  Teacher's  Record 
of  her  Pupils,"  by  Mary  E.  Laing;  "  Home  Life,  English 
and  American."  by  Price  Collier;  "President  Eliot's 
Twenty-Five  Years  of  Service,"  by  President  Charles  F. 
Thwing  ;  "  Why  Church  Property  Should  Be  Taxed,"  by 
Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters;  "  Is  Faith  in  a  Future  Life  De- 
clining •  "  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

The  Critic  hears  that  "a  copy,  in  excellent  con- 
dition, of  Poe's  'Tamerlane'  (1827),  one  of  the 
rarest  books  in  the  world,  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered, and  is  held  at  $1,625.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  picked  up  in  a  second-hand  bookstore  in  Bos- 
ton sixty  years  ago,  and  to  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  purchaser  ever  since.  Another 
copy  was  sold  privately,  a  year  or  two  ago,  for 
$2,500." 

Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  has  been  writing  a 
book  about  Isabella  of  Castile,  based  largely  upon 
studies  made  during  a  recent  journey  in  Spain. 

F.  J.  Stimson  (whose  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
legal  and  constitut  onal  subjects  is  equal  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  novelist)  has  written  for  the  May  Scribner 
an  article  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Democracy,"  in  which 
he  has  classified  the  tendencies  and  scope  of  laws 
passed  within  a  few  years  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  social- 
istic tendency  of  the  times. 

To  illustrate  "  national  self-love  "  as  an  American 
trait  of  character.  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  told  this  anec- 
dote to  a  recent  interviewer  : 

"  I  one  day  wrote  an  article  on  America  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  which  1  did  not  particularly  overload  the  latter 
with  flattery.  Nevertheless,  I  sent  the  manuscript  over  tie 
ocean,  thinking  it  would  be  accepted  by  any  paper  as 
eagerly  as  my  other  productions.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
translator  took  it  to  fourteen  different  editors  without  get- 
ting  it  accepted,  and  finally  it  had  to  be  sent  to  England." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  fault  in  this  case 
lav  with  the  translator  or  agent.  We  are  always 
ready  to  print  a  bit  of  adverse  criticism  of  our  char- 
acter and  institutions,  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  hit- 
ling  hard  blows  in  return. 

Elisabeth  Stuart  Phelps  discusses  the  question, 
"  Is  Faith  in  a  Future  Life  Declining?"  in  the  May 
Forum. 

David  Christie  Murray,  the  English  novelist,  whose 
wife  is  suing  for  a  divorce,  testified  in  a  London  court 
some  days  ago  that,  whereas  his  income  from  his 
writing  used  to  amount  to  over  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  it  had  latterly  dwindled  until  he  had  to 
apply  for  pecuniary  assistance  from  friends. 

Mr.  Barries  new  novel— about  two-thirds  of  which 
may  be  said  to  be  completed— is  so  far  a  study  of 
child-hit. 

Mrs.  Green,  the  widow  of  the  historian  and  the 
editor  of  his  works,  had  an  unusual  education  : 

Living  in  the  country,  the  was  compelled  to  work  alone, 
and,  after  devoting  herself  to  Euclid,  Greek,  and  theology 
for  some  year*,  she  was  stopped  in  her  career  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes  resulting  from  overwork.  When  she  re- 
covered, she  tojlc  up  various  scientific  studies  ;  and  Alter 
rriagc  she  did  a  great  deal  of  hwdrcadu 
•    il  independent  literary  work  ftAcx  Ml 


death  was  her  "  History  of  Henry  II."  All  the  materials 
relating  to  the  period  were  in  Latin,  and  the  fair  author 
was  obliged  to  study  the  language.  She  soon  learned  it, 
and  mastered  her  materials.  Mrs.  Green's  grandfather  was 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  and  her  father  was  Archdeacon  Stop- 
ford. 

Captain  John  G.  Bourke,  U.  S.  A.,  the  Indian- 
fighter,  will  have,  in  the  May  Scribner s,  a  stirring 
article  on  the  romance  and  history  of  the  whole  Rio 
Grande  region.  The  illustrations  are  by  Gilbert 
Gaul,  who  has  recently  made  a  journey  to  the  Rio 
Grande  for  Scribner 's  Magazine. 

The  late  Dean  Stanley  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
picture  of  D.-.  Arnold  presented  in  "Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  "  was  truer  to  life  than  that  contained 
in  the  biography  of  the  great  school-master  which 
Stanley  had  written.  The  original  of  the  young 
saint,  Arthur,  in  that  delightful  book  was  the  boy 
Stanley  himself. 

There  are  many  curious  and  interesting  facts 
brought  out  in  the  paper,  "  Child-Life  :  A  Teacher's 
Record  of  her  Pupils,"  which  Mary  E.  Laing  con- 
tributes to  the  May  Forum. 

The  interest  of  readers  in  Du  Maurier's  new 
story,  "Trilby,"  is  already  so  great  that  it  can 
hardly  be  intensified  by  Mr.  Henry  James's  "pri- 
vate revelation,"  that  forthcoming  chapters  will  re- 
veal a  subject  which  is  an  absolute  "find" — one 
which  will  lead  them  to  consider  the  author  "  a  fine 
new  inventor."  By  the  way,  it  has  just  been  re- 
membered that  the  title  which  Mr.  Du  Maurier  has 
given  to  his  novel  and  its  heroine  has  been  used  be- 
fore. "  Trilby  "  is  the  name  borne  by  a  French 
classic — a  charming  linle  fairy  tale  by  Charles 
Nodier. 

The  table  of  contents  of  Scribner's  for  May  is  as 
follows : 

"A  Corner  in  a  Market,"  painted  by  Jules  Muenter ; 
"Some  Episodes  of  Mountaineering,"  by  Edwin  Lord 
Weeks;  "John  March,  Southerner,"  Chapters  XXX- 
XXXIV.,  by  George  W.  Cable;  "Sketches  of  American 
Types — The  Provincials,"  by  Octave  Thanet;  "A  Pound 
of  Cure:  A  Story  of  Monte  Carlo,"  Chapters  V. -VI.,  by 
William  Henry  Bishop;  "A  Corner  in  a  Market,"  by 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamilton;  "The  American  Congo,"  by 
Captain  John  G.  Bourke,  U.S.A.;  "Womanliness  as  a 
Profession,"  by  Aline  Gorren  ;  "  A  New  Portrait  of  Frank- 
lin," by  Paul  Leicester  Ford;  "Working-Girls'  Clubs," 
by  Clara  Sidney  Davidge ;  "That  Good  may  Come,"  by 
Edith  Wharton  ;  "  Climbing  for  White  Goats,"  by  George 
Bird  Grinnell ;  "  The  Ethics  of  Democracy — Liberty,"  by 
F.  J.  Stimson  ;  verses  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Melville 
Upton,  and  Edith  M.  Thomas  ;  and  "  The  Point  of  View." 

"  A  Year  of  Democratic  Administration  "  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  May  Forum  by  ex-Governor  William 
E.  Russell  and  by  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom. 

Captain  Charles  King  is  collaborating  with  two 
ladies,  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Frye,  in  writing  a 
play  of  garrison  life.  Il  is  to  be  called  "  Fort 
Wayne." 

Clara  Sidney  Davidge  (a  daughter  of  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, of  New  York)  has  written  a  description  of 
"  Working-Girls'  Clubs  "  for  the  May  Scribner's. 

"  Should  Journalists  Marry?"  is  a  subject  that  is 
now  agitating  the  English  periodical  press.  A 
writer  in  the  London  Hospital  argues  that  the  mar- 
ried journalist  can  not  be  outspoken  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  for  fear  of  the  consequences, 
which  may  deprive  his  wife  and  children  of  their 
bread. 


New    Publications. 
A  revised  edition  has  been  issued  of  "  First  Les- 
sons in  Our  Country's  History,"  by  William  Swinton, 
which  is  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  48  cents. 

Gertrude  Atherton's  story  of  "  The  Dooms- 
woman,"  in  which  she  made  the  history  of  an  idiotic 
curse  a  pretext  for  painting  several  very  vivid  pict- 
ures of  Californian  life  in  the  days  of  Mexican  rule, 
has  been  issued  as  the  initial  number  of  the  Idler 
Series.  Published  by  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Soul  of  the  Bishop,"  by  "John  Strange 
Winter"  {Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard),  a  decided  depart- 
ure from  the  themes  of  "  Bootles's  Baby"  and  her 
other  tales  of  army  life,  inasmuch  as  it  turns  upon 
the  religious  doubts  that  come  to  a  bishop  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  has  been  issued  in  the  Illustrated 
Library  published  by  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Americans  in  Europe  :  By  One  of  Them,"  is  an 
outspoken  account  of  the  various  American  colonies 
across  the  water.  The  author  makes  the  most  of 
the  privilege  of  anonymity  and  does  not  mince 
matters  in  his  accounts  of  our  noted  compatriots  in 
Paris,  London,  Rome,  Florence,  and  on  the  Riviera. 
There  may  be  those  who  would  say  that  he  is  a 
snob  and  has  merely  dished  up  again  the  warmed- 
over  scandals  of  expatriated  America  during  the 
past  few  decades  ;  but  few  will  affirm  that  his  book 
is  dull.  Published  by  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Athletics  for  Physical  Culture,"  bv  Theo.  C. 
Knauff,  is  an  excellent  book  of  its  kind.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  tell  a  man  "  how  to  get  exercise  which  will 
enable  him  to  do  more  work  in  working  hours  by 
means  of  play  in  play  hours"— another  way  to  de- 
scribe perfect  physical  well-being— and  10  this  end  it 
devotes  chapters  to  gymnasium  work,  the  lighter 
gymnastics,  breathing,  equestrianism .  cycling,  pedes- 
trianism,  base-ball,  cricket,  foot-ball,  golf,  tennis, 
polo,  rowing,  swimming,  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing, 


archery,  field  sports,  training,  and  questions  of 
hygiene,  to  which  are  appended  discussions  of 
athletic  clubs,  professionalism,  and  women  in 
athletics.  The  directions  are  both  clear  and  sen- 
sible, and  excellent  illustrations,  many  of  them  from 
photographs,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2  00. 

"  Pain  in  its  Neuro  -  Pathological,  Diagnostic, 
Medico-Legal,  and  Neuro-Therapeutic  Relations," 
by  J.  Leonard  Corning,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  a  noted 
physician  and  writer  on  medical  topics,  is  a  book 
that  will  interest  laymen  as  well  as  the  medical  pro- 
fession. After  defining  pain  and  explaining  its 
physiology  and  conduction,  he  considers  the  various 
classes  of  pain  and  their  causation  and  discusses  its 
diagnostic  value  and  its  medico-legal  aspects  ;  and,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  he  takes  up  the  special 
theurapeuticsof  pain  and  treats  at  length  of  rest,  inter- 
nal aod  other  remedies,  and  surgical  expedients  for 
relief,  notably  his  plan  for  the  use  of  compressed  air 
in  conjunction  with  remedies  which  tend  to  diminish 
the  acuity  of  perception.  The  three  final  chapters 
are  on  imaginary  pains  and  hypnotism,  the  prophy- 
laxis of  pain,  and  torture,  or  the  infliction  of  pain  as 
a  judicial  punishment  or  for  the  extraction  of  con- 
fessions. The  book  is  illustrated  and  provided  with 
an  index.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia;  price,  Si  75- 

The  clever  series  of  conversations  between  various 
creations  of  the  novelists  which  Robert  Bridges  has 
been  contributing  to  Life  over  his  familiar  signature, 
"Droch,"  have  been  reprinted  in  book-form  in  a 
volume  which  retains  the  generic  title  of  the  dia- 
logues, "Overheard  in  Arcady."  In  "The  House- 
hold of  W.  D.  Howells,"  Bromfield  Corey,  Bartley 
Hubbard,  Fulkerson,  Annie  Kilburn,  and  Penelope 
Lapham  discuss  their  author,  themselves,  and  each 
other  in  very  amusing  fashion,  and  similarly  the 
literary  children  of  Henry  James.  Aldrich.  Stockton, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Marion  Crawford,  Kipling, 
Meredith,  Stevenson,  and  J.  M.  Barrie  come  to- 
gether and  chat.  To  these  ten  "  households  "  are 
added  "The  Home  of  Romance  "  the  conversation 
of  a  couple  on  a  bridal  tour  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  "  A  Little  Dinner  in  Arcady,"  to  which 
Howells,  James,  Crawford,  Bunner,  Page.  Meredith, 
Kipling,  and  Barrie  take  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways, 
Daisy  Miller,  Meh  Ledy,  Princess  Saracinesca,  and 
other  well  known  though  incorporeal  ladies.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25- 

The  score  or  more  of  tales  that  make  up  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Slickit  Minister  and  Some  Com- 
mon Men,"  bv  S.  R.  Crockett,  may  most  simply  be 
described  to  many  as  being  much  like  those  episodes 
and  scenes  of  Scotch  life  that  J .  M ,  Barrie  put  into 
"  A  Window  in  Thrums."  His  personages  are  min- 
isters, probationers,  and  the  "  mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
tons  "  of  rural  Scotland,  and  the  incidents  which  he 
describes  have  more  of  pathos  in  them  than  of 
mirth.  The  "  stickit"  minister  is  a  man  who,  know- 
ing his  life  is  to  be  short,  goes  to  the  girl  he  loves 
and  releases  her,  and  then,  having  "stickit,"  or 
stopped,  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  devotes  not 
only  the  product  of  his  toil,  but  even  his  small  patri- 
mony to  educating  and  establishing  as  a  physician 
an  ungrateful  brother,  who  takes  all  with  no  word 
of  thanks,  and,  like  the  horse-leech's  daughters, 
clamors  for  more.  It  is  a  very  touching  story  of  self- 
abnegation  ;  and  even  more  sad  is  "The  Heather 
Lintie,"  a  tale  of  a  poor  woman  who  believes  in  her 
gift  as  a  poet  and  makes  every  sacrifice  to  bring  out 
her  first  book,  and  then  hungers  for  the  praise  due, 
not  to  her  poor  self,  but  to  the  wonderful  powers 
given  her.  When,  one  night,  a  slashing  review  does 
come,  she  can  see  to  read  only  the  ironical  head- 
lines, and  before  the  morning  dawns  she  dies,  happy 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  that  was  greater  than 
man's.  The  Scotch  dialect  that  these  stories  are 
written  in  is  difficult  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  at  first, 
but  it  soon  grows  familiar  and  gives  an  added  charm 
to  the  narrative.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price.  $1.50. 
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An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  And  an  Ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  Improvements;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildlngs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
Btation. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 
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VANITY,  FAIR. 

An  Englishman  beset  proposes  that  the  game  laws 
be  made  operative  for  human  animals.  "I  have 
always,"  he  says,  "been  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
close  time  for  unmarried  men,  just  as  there  is  a  regu- 
lated close  time  for  game  and  certain  fish."  The 
London  matrimonial  season  begins  March  ist,  and 
from  that  time  until  August  12th  is  in  full  cry.  The 
proposition  is  to  limit  the  marriageable  season  to 
these  six  months,  when  the  chase  is  so  ardent.  Any 
matrimonial  engagement  entered  into  by  any  woman 
during  the  remaining  months,  or  any  woman  who 
has  assisted  another  in  contracting  an  engagement, 
should  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  man  here  who  goes  trout-fishing  before  April 
ist.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  subject  a  man  during 
an  entire  year  to  the  necessities  of  a  hunted  animal 
striving  to  elude  the  snares  and  covert  attempts  to 
entrap  him.  The  corollary  of  this  situation  (the 
Evening  Sun  says)  is  that  women  practically  pro- 
pose. The  mere  formal  words,  "Will  you  marry 
me  ?  "  says  an  experienced  man,  are  not  in  a  majority 
of  cases  so  much  a  proposal  as  a  consent.  What 
women  understand  among  themselves  as  "leading 
him  on"  is  the  essential  proposal  of  marriage. 
Without  this  encouragement  few  men  would 
ever  come  to  the  direct  point  of  acceptance, 
which  they  put  in  the  form  of  a  question. 
"  Leading  him  on  "  is  accomplished  in  innumerable 
ways.  In  England  it  is  done  by  intervention  of  the 
mother,  who  invites  him  to  dinner,  to  share  her 
opera-box,  by  favoring  glances  and  open  confidences, 
thus  practically  asking :  "  Will  you  marry  my 
daughter?"  The  silent  but  no  less  sincere  inquiry 
of  the  mother  is  followed  by  acts  of  favoritism,  looks, 
and  conversation  of  the  girl  implying  her  mute  in- 
quiry. To  a  young  man  in  society,  "  Barkis  is 
willin"  "  is  the  most  humanely  direct  reply  on  his 
pan,  except  that  a  knowledge  of  conventions  teaches 
him  to  alter  the  phrase  into  an  inquiry.  There  is  an 
increasing  number  of  women  who  believe  that 
women  should  more  directly  interpose  in  their  own 
affairs,  and  that  the  question  of  choice  should  be  left 
openly  with  them.  It  is  significant  that  women  are 
beginning  to  propose  in  stories.  In  Mr.  Howells's 
"  Indian  Summer,"  if  remembered  rightly,  the 
woman  proposes.  In  a  magazine  story  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  not  long  ago,  a  young  woman  was 
painfully  direct,  and,  if  the  memory  is  correct,  was 
refused.  On  the  stage,  women's  proposals  are 
always  accepted.  The  right  of  a  man,  however,  to 
receive  a  proposal  carries  with  it  the  right  to  refuse. 

What  is  the  money  life  of  a  dress  ?  is  a  question 
that,  not  long  ago,  puzzled  lawyers  and  jurymen. 
A  woman  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  who,  owning  a  number  of  expensive  and 
handsome  gowns,  had  them  practically  ruined  by 
smoke  and  water  through  a  fire  in  her  home.  There 
was  an  insurance  covering  wearing  apparel,  but  the 
matter  of  satisfactory  adjustment  of  values  had  to  be 
taken  into  court  before  it  could  be  settled.  Here 
the  legal  wits  fought  a  royal  battle.  Dressmakers 
and  society  women  were  produced  as  experts  by 
both  contestants,  and  in  the  course  of  the  testimony 
some  interesting  facts  about  gowns  came  out.  From 
many  witnesses  the  conclusion  was  finally  reached 
that  wearing  an  evening  or  dinner-dress  ten  times 
practically  exhausted  its  availability  in  the  original 
form  ;  after  that  it  was  only  worth  the  value  of 
material  which  could  be  utilized  in  other  ways.  In 
the  case  in  question,  it  was  finally  decided,  as  the 
contestant  admitted  the  gowns  for  the  most  part  had 
been  long  laid  aside  because  she  bad  not  been 
socially  active  for  some  years,  that  they  had  settled 
to  merely  their  material  value,  and  judgment  was 
finally  rendered  on  this  basis. 


The  French  Embassador  at  Washington,  who  was 
married  recently  to  an  American  girl  in  Philadelphia, 
is  introducing  to  Washington  society  a  new  kink, 
called  "incognito."  He  was  seen  driving  with  his 
bride  the  other  day  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city.  A  charming  woman,  who  is  indebted  to 
the  embassador  for  several  social  courtesies,  saw  the 
newly  married  couple,  and  supposing  that  this  ap- 
pearance indicated  that  they  were  at  home,  sent 
them  an  invitation  to  dinner.  The  response  read : 
"  We  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  Washington  until 
the  first  of  May." 


Men  marry  from  different  motives.  Most  oTthem, 
doubtless,  from  affection,  from  affiaity,  from  desire 
to  increase  their  comfort  or  content;  others,  again, 
are  impelled  to  matrimony  rather  by  external  than 
by  internal  considerations.  Among  these  are  men 
of  copious  means,  to  whom  home  signifies  a  hand- 
some, complete  establishment,  and  a  wife,  a  superb, 
harmonious  figure,  to  preside  over  it.  They  set  out, 
therefore,  on  their  quest  in  calm  mood,  with  definite 
aim,  little  liable  to  be  turned  aside  from  their  one 
purpose.  As  they  are  clear  -  headed,  energetic, 
practical,  not  easily  discouraged  or  frustrated,  they 
invariably  succeed.  The  woman  they  have  secured 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Bazar  J  has  instinct  and  per- 
ception enough  to  know  for  what  she  is  wanted, 
however  much  the  chief  want  may  have  been  con- 
cealed. The  implied  contract  between  her  husband 
and  herself  is  that  he  will  furnish  all  that  is  needed 
to   make    his    home   luxurious,   elegant,    materially 


attractive,  and  she  is  to  be  its  social  high -priestess. 
And  the  contract  is  usually  well  carried  out ;  for, 
with  a  large  income,  this  is  not  difficult.  The  pair 
are,  for  the  most  part,  admirably  and  mutually 
adapted.  He  is  socially  ambitious  ;  so  is  she.  They 
supplement  one  another  excellently.  What  he 
wishes  she  can  fully  and  most  becomingly  execute. 
She  entirely  understands  what  he  can  only  suggest. 
Her  sixth  and  seventh  senses,  which  women  alone 
possess,  her  Tact,  her  management,  her  subtle  in- 
sight, are  invaluable.  They  yield  a  usurious, 
though  intangible,  interest  on  every  dollar  of  his 
many  investments.  They  enrich  him  where  he  is 
most  eager  to  be  rich,  far  beyond  the  accumulation 
of  his  millions,  and  he  is  so  grateful  that  at  times  he 
almost  loves  her. 


The  falling  oft  in  the  number  of  handsome  equi- 
pages driven  in  Central  Park  on  the  few  fine  after- 
noons since  Easter  is  very  noticeable  (says  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser J ,  and  is  an  added  proof  of  the 
wide  effects  of  the  financial  depression  still  with  us. 
The  first  effects  were  felt  in  the  stock  market  ;  then 
they  were  noticeable  in  the  clubs  ;  the  art  trade 
suffered  next ;  the  horse  and  carriage  and  the  jewelry 
trades  were  affected  in  turn  ;  and  hotel  and  res- 
taurants were  next  to  feel  the  Democratic  panic. 
Strangely  enough,  servants'  wages  have  not  as  yet 
been  materially  lowered,  and  real  estate,  always  the 
last  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  financial  depression  and 
the  last  to  recover  from  it,  has  not  as  yet  been  seri- 
ously affected.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
yachting-men  who  are  provided  with  a  liberal  bank 
account  can  charter  or  purchase  several  of  the  best- 
known  yachts,  either  sail  or  steam,  at  very  reason- 
able figures.  Reports  come  every  day  that  this  or 
that  well-known  yacht  will  not  be  put  into  commis- 
sion this  summer,  and  the  fact  that  the  hoped  for 
races  between  Valkyrie  and  her  opponents  of  last 
autumn  will  not  take  place,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
at  least,  will  tend  to  have  a  further  depressing  effect 
upon  yachting  the  coming  season. 


There  in  a  lively  competition  in  the  Australian 
marriage  market,  according  to  the  following  adver- 
tisements in  the  Melbourne  Argus  : 
'a  A.— PERSONS  CONTEMPLATING  MARRIAGE 
may  have  ceremony  solemnized  anywhere,  £1,  by 
fully  ordained  clergymen.  Appointments  arranged  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  stationer,  141  Queen  Street  (only  address).  Open 
till  9  p;  M. 

jyTARRIAGES  CELEBRATED  BY  ORDAINED 
clergymen,  fee  10s.  6d.  Gold  wedding-rings  from  5s. 
6d.  Holt's  Matrimonial  Agency,  345  Swanston  Street. 
pERSONS  CONTEMPLATING  MARRIAGE  MAY 
have  ceremony  solemnized  anywhere,  £1,  by  fully 
accredited  minister  (lately  advertising  Queen  Street).  Ap- 
pointments now  arranged,  day  or  night,  by  H.  Hanslow, 
jeweler,  307  Elizabeth  Street.     Needy  people  free. 


The  iconoclastic  scientist,  in  his  efforts  to  perfect 
human  health,  has  attacked  even  the  wedding 
journey.  An  exchange  says  that  "  the  custom  which 
obtains  so  generally  of  taking  a  fatiguing  journey  as 
a  part  of  the  nuptials  is  regarded  by  high  authority 
as  one  of  the  barbarisms  of  civilization.  Let  us 
illustrate  the  injurious  physical  tendencies  by  a 
typical  case.  During  extremely  cold  weather  there 
occurs  a  wedding,  which,  from  the  standing  of  the 
parties,  attracts  some  attention.  The  happy  couple, 
we  are  told,  are  off  for  their  wedding  trip  to  a  still 
more  frigid  section  of  country.  Though  conscious 
of  danger  and  discomfort,  to  some  extent,  which  is 
greatly  increased  by  their  inexperience  in  traveling, 
they  cheerfully  assume  the  risk  and  responsibility,  as 
to  all  married  couples  a  bridal  tour  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  essential  to  give  the  marital 
union  an  importance  without  which  it  would,  in  their 
opinion,  be  unromantic  and  but  a  partial  marriage. 
The  tour  causes  fatigue,  exposure,  and  excitement, 
making  regularity  of  life  impossible  ;  in  fact,  the  act 
involves  the  reverse  of  all  that  the  rules  of  health 
and  physiology  require.  Again,  it  constantly  happens 
in  the  case  of  both  sexes  that  a  slight  indisposition, 
which  passed  unnoticed  in  the  hurry  of  preparation, 
is  aggravated  to  a  serious  and  even  fatal  extent  by 
the  excitement,  exposure,  and  neglect  on  a  wedding 
tour.  No  man,  for  instance,  would  think  of  post- 
poning bis  marriage  on  account  of  a  slight  cold.  If 
be  stayed  at  home  afterward  and  took  care  of  him- 
self, it  would  pass  away  like  other  slight  colds,  but 
often  on  the  bridal  tour  the  malady  develops  into  a 
chronic  disease." 

It  is  curious  (remarks  the  New  York  Tribune)  to 
see  how  almost  invariably  a  typical  English  girl 
assumes  the  Princess  of  Wales's  wad  of  hair  on  the 
top  of  her  head  as  soon  as  she  is  supposed  to  be 
grown  up.  It  is  like  an  insignia  ot  adolescence,  and 
denotes  that  the  school-room  days  are  over.  They 
all  wear  it  just  as  they  would  put  on  long  dresses  ; 
and  as  the  young  princesses  grew  up,  and  one  after 
the  other  assumed  their  mother's  style  of  coiffure,  so 
nearly  every  loyal  British  maiden,  however  pretty 
and  becoming  her  own  softly  flowing  hair,  disfigures 
herself  either  with  a  false  top,  or  frizzes  her  own 
locks  with  hot  irons  into  the  approved  wad  of  curled 
hair  over  her  forehead. 


man.  Can  they  be  seized  for  rent?  It  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  settled  whether  wedding-presents 
given  before  marriage  can  be  reclaimed  by  the 
donor,  should  the  expected  ceremony  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  for  different  magistrates  have  given  dif- 
ferent rulings  on  the  subject.  A  man  can  not  get 
back  a  ring  he  has  bestowed  on  his  intended,  but 
sometimes  he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  a  piano  or 
furniture.  The  gentleman  who  made  the  applica- 
tion had  his  questions  written  down,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  place  on  the  same  record  the  magistrate's 
answers  ;  but  Mr.  Lushington  declined  to  give  ad- 
vice on  the  subject,  merely  remarking  that  "  it  de- 
pended on  what  the  wedding -presents  were."  Ap- 
parently the  landlord  saw  nothing  in  them  beyond 
mere  portable  property,  and  treated  them  as  such. 
There  is  no  poetry  where  rent  is  concerned. 


It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  the  wife's  assuming 
the  husband's  name  at  marriage  originated  from  a 
Roman  custom.  Thus,  Julia  and  Octavia.  married 
to  Pompey  and  Cicero,  were  called  by  the  Romans 
Julia  of  Pompey  and  Octavia  of  Cicero,  and  in  later 
times  married  women  in  most  European  countries 
signed  their  names  in  the  same  manner,  but  omitted 
the  "  of."  Against  this  view  may  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  sixteenth,  and  even  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  usage  seems  doubtful, 
since  we  see  Catherine  Parr  so  signing  herself  after 
she  had  been  twice  married,  and  we  always  hear  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  (not  Dudley)  and  Arabella  Stewart 
(not  Seymour).  Some  persons  think  that  the  custom 
originated  from  the  Scriptural  teaching  that  husband 
and  wife  are  one.  It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Bon 
versus  Smith,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  woman 
by  marriage  loses  her  former  name  and  legally  re- 
ceives that  of  her  husband. 


A  novel  point  in  the  law  of  wedding-presents — if 
there  be  any  law  on  the  subject — was  raised  before  a 
London   magistrate  by  a  well-dressed,  middle-aged 


The  impression  that  summering  at  Newport  is 
necessarily  more  expensive  than  at  the  other  Atlantic 
watering-places  is  erroneous.  Speculators  have 
found  it  profitable  to  erect  small,  cozy  cottages  on 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  Broadway  for  a  rental  of 
from  $500  to  $700  a  season,  furnished  and  ready  for 
use.  By  adding  from  $500  to  $700  more,  an  adjoin- 
ing stable  can  be  secured.  Then  living  at  Newport 
during  July,  August,  and  September  becomes  ex- 
pensive. A  Newport  cottage  may  be  called  a  villa 
(the  Sun  says)  if  the  rental  is  over  $4,000,  while  the 
word  palatial  or  imposing  may  be  added  for  $6,ooo 
and  $7,000.  The  William  R.  Travers  cottage, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  being  attractive,  is  held 
at  a  rental  of  $6,000  for  the  summer.  The  highest 
rental  offer  for  a  Newport  cottage  was  made  by 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  to  Louis  L.  Lorillard  for 
Vinland,  when  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  cottage  was  burned. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  offered  Mr.  Lorillard  $25,000  for  the 
use  of  the  estate  during  the  summer,  but  Mr. 
Lorillard  refused  the  offer.  Mr.  Lorillard's  refusal 
meant  $15,000  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  as  he  rented  the 
John  H.  Glover  cottage,  on  Ocean  Drive,  and  John 
W.  Ellis's  Stone  Acre  for  $5,000  each  during  the 
same  season.  Vinland  is  one  of  the  best  Newport 
estates.  It  is  held  at  $1,250,000.  An  interesting 
feature  of  Newport  cottage-renting  is  the  fruit  and 
flower  restriction.  On  many  of  the  large  places  there 
are  flower-gardens  and  fruit-preserves,  open  and 
under  glass,  the  privileges  for  the  using  of  which  the 
owners  regard  as  an  extra  item.  From  the  hot-house 
graperies  on  the  Travers  and  Duchess  di  Dino  es- 
tates, which  have  long  been  in  a  superb  state  of  culti- 
vation, come  the  best  grapes  in  this  country.  When 
Frank  Work  rented  the  Duchess  di  Dino  place,  he 
was  asked  by  the  agents  :  "  Do  you  want  the  fruit 
and  flower  privilege  ? "  Mr.  Work  answered : 
"  What  good  is  the  fruit  if  you  can't  eat  it  and  the 
flowers  if  you  can't  pick  'em?"  and  his  rent  was 
raised  from  $5,000  to  $6,ooo. 


Pears' 

Do  you  know 
the  most  luxu- 
rious bath  in 
the  world  ? 

Have  you 
used  Pears' 
soap? 


COMFORTABLE 
EVERYWHERE 

These  are  days  of  fashionable  sense — the 
anderdress  of  woman  allows  full  ease  of  move- 
ment—  to   stand    comfortably/ 

—  to  walk  —  to  ride  —  to  work 

—  and  all  this  ease  and  dressy  ' 
grace  are  given  the  wearer  of  ( 
the  Equipoise  Waist,  the 
fashionable  corset  substitute.  < 
To  know  all  about  it,  and  ( 
where  to  buy  it,  write  to  the 
George  Frost  Co.,Boston,  Mass.  ( 


GIVEN    BY    THE    FISH    COMMISSIONERS 
•AT    THE    MIDWINTER    FAIR    TOJ 

~"~  DOXSEE'S 

PURE  CLAM  JUICE 


Packed  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  in  Cans, 

For  that   is  the    only    way    it  can  be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  aid  of  chemicals. 


"Do  you  suft'er  with  indigestion,  dyspep- 
sia, disordered  stomach,  constipation?  If 
so,  use  it  for  dinner  instead  of  Meat  Soups." 


Testimonials  from   hundreds   of  physicians 
on  hie. 


GKOCERS-lOc.  aud  20c.  can. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and   purity,    is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  bv  thf  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 

for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.     Beat  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 

M.ME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 


PHILIP    KRALL, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 

735a    ELLIS    STREET. 

Best  of  references.    Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 


BRYX  MAWR  COLLEGE,  BRYN  MAWR, 
Pa.  10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A  College  tor 
Women.  The  Program,  stating  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  of  study  for  the  academic  year,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


E5M 

Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted,  for 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  wituo tit 
charge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•^Tbifl  Company  Is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  end  most  Influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  Bnbacrlbera  against  unscrupulous 

and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  earb   r^per 
printing  this  advertisement  Touches  for  t  h 
blllty  and  high  standing  of  the  Press  C)  £ 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hathaway  have  issued 
iuvitations  for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Minerva  Moore  Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Mansfield 
Lovell,  which  will  take  place  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  May  8th,  at  Trinity 
Church.  Mr.  A.  H.  Small  will  be  best  man,  and 
the  ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  George  Wheaton, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  Forbes.  Miss  Hathaway  will  be 
the  maid  of  honor. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Emma  Hanchett  Ruther- 
ford and  Mr.  George  Crocker  will  take  place  at  Si. 
Thomas  Church,  in  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday, 
June  5th,  at  high  noon.  They  will  leave  afterward 
for  a  tour  of  Europe,  after  which  they  will  visit  this 
coast.  Their  future  residence  will  be  in  New  York 
city. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  wedding  of  Hon. 
Truxton  Beale  and  Miss  Hattie  Blaine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  will  late  place  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  30th. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Dougherty  and 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Spear,  Jr.,  is  announced  to  take  place 
on  May  1st. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Albert  Gerberding  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sears  Bates  took  place  last  Wednesday  at 
Elmhurst,  Cal.  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  officiated. 
The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  Hon.  William  H.  Sears, 
who  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  Department.  The  groom 
has  been  president  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange  and 
recently  retired  from  the  office  of  Bank  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  Dancing  Class  of  '94  will  meet  this  evening  at 
Lunt's  Hall.  Several  figures  of  the  cotillion  will  be 
danced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  last  Wednesday  eveniDg  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Pine  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catherwood  gave  a  delightful  din- 
ner-party last  Monday  evening.  Her  guests  were 
Miss  Fannie  Loughborough,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Mr. 
Thomas  Madden,  Mr.  W.  R.  Sherwood,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Loughborough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Saturday  evening  at  their  residence,  2840 
Jackson  Street,  and  had  as  their  guests  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C  P.  Huntington,  Prince  and  Princess  HaU- 
feldt,  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards. 

Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  on  Friday  at  her  residence  on  Hyde  Street, 
and  hospitably  entertained  several  ladies. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  gave  a  lunch-party  on 
Thursday,  at  her  residence,  in  honor  of  the  Misses 
Morrison,  of  San  Jo=e\  Covers  were  laid  for  ten  at 
a  beautifully  decorated  table,  and  the  menu  was  per- 
fect. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  gave  a  lunch-party  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1923  Pine  Street,  recently  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Bartlett,  of  Pasadena. 
The  table  was  decorated  prettily  with  wild  flowers, 
and  a  delicious  menu  was  served. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  entertained  a  party  of 
friends  at  luncheon  last  Saturday  at  the  Burlingame 
Club. 

Chevalier  and  Mme.  de  Kontski  gave  their  third 
literary  and  musical  soiree  last  Wednesday  evening 
at  their  residence  on  Geary  Street.  A  large  number 
of  their  friends  were  present  and  highly  enjoyed 
Mme.  de  Kontski's  reading  on  the  works  of  C.  M. 
von  Weber,  and  the  playing  of  the  chevalier,  who 
gave  illustrations  from  "  Der  Freischutz "  and 
Weber's  second  sonata.  Mr.  Francis  Quinn  gave 
an  excellent  reading  of  Richard  Barham's  "  The 
Jackdaw  of  Rhciros."  The  soiree  next  Wednesday 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  Mozart's  life  and  com- 
positions. 


A  Chicago  man  has  opened  a  school  for  barbers. 
His  pupils  practice  on  those  who  can  not  afford  to 
pay  for  a  professional  shave. 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
To6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


A    PAUSE    FOR    THOUGHT. 

Scene. — Miss  Richmond's  parlor.  Vantine  dis- 
covered standing  beside  a  little  table  looking  at 
some  flowers.  He  has  not  laid  aside  Ms  hat  and 
cane. 

Vantine  [m usingt y]— She  is  true  to  some  of  her 
affections  —  mignonette  and  roses  —  but  always 
mignonette  I  Ah,  I'm  fortunate —  she's  coming. 
That's  her  footstep. 

[Enter  Miss  RICHMOND.    He  advances  quickly  to 
meet  her,  and  they  shake  hands  warmly.} 

Miss  Richmond— I  am  very  glad  to  be  remem- 
bered, at  last! 

Vantine — You  are  always  remembered. 
[They  seat   themselves— she   among  some  cushions; 
he  takes  a  chair  facing  her,   near  enough  for 
friendly  converse.'] 

Vantine — I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  you.  You 
told  me  once  that  this  half-hour  before  dinner  was 
generally  free. 

Miss  Richmond— Yes  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  pause  for 
thought.  I  just  sit  idle,  unless  some  one  comes  in  to 
talk  or  be  talked  to. 

Vantine  [after  a  silence}— Well,  I  came  to  talk— 
at  least,  to  tell  you  something  and— to  say  good-bye. 

Miss  Richmond— Indeed  I  [She  meets  his  eyes 
with  kindly  interest.]    You  are  going  away,  then  ? 

Vantine — Yes.  I  start  for  Buenos  Ayres  on 
Saturday. 

Miss  Richmond— Oh,  that's  a  journey  I  Well  1 
Have  you  really  decided,  and  are  you  going  for 
pleasure  ? 

Vantine — There  will  be  pleasure  in  the  going, 
certainly,  but  business  is  the  basis.  Our  branch  of 
the  firm  down  there  is  in  rather  a  bad  way.  They 
think  I  ought  to  take  charge  of  it  for  a  year  or  two. 

Miss  Richmond— Oh,  shall  you  like  that? 

Vantine — I  don't  mind  it,  though  I  hate  to  leave 
New  York,  of  course. 

Miss  Richmond— [in  a  sincere  voice]—  And  we 
hate  to  let  you  leave  it.  I  don't  see  why  the  firm 
couldn't  find  some  one  else  to  send. 

Vantine  [quietly]— \  wished  to  go.  I  shall  begin 
the  world  down  there — really  begin  it  in  more  than 
one  sense.  I  sail  for  Buenos  Ayres  on  Saturday, 
but  I  shall  be  married  on  Thursday. 

Miss  Richmond— Married  ?  [She smiles  a  little.] 
You're  jesting,  aren't  you?    Do  you  really  mean  it? 

Vantine — Yes  ;  I'm  serious.  [He,  too,  smiles  a 
little  as  he  strokes  his  mustache.]  Don't  you  think  it 
is  a  serious  matter  ? 

Miss  Richmond  \regardi?ig him  with  much  earn- 
estness] — But  I  am  so  surprised  I     We  never  thought 

of  you  as — I  mean — you  seemed [She  hesitates. 

They  are  both  silent  for  a  few  seconds  J 

Vantine— But  fate  has  overtaken  me  — it  was 
time. 

Miss  Richmond— True.  Such  things  must  be- 
only  when  one's  very  dear  friends  are  among  the 
vanquished— you  have  not  told  me  the  happy  woman's 
name. 

Vantine — You  guess  it,  I  am  sure. 

Miss  Richmond— I  don't  at  all.  I  have  known 
very  little  of  your  life  lately. 

Vantine— But  I  imagined  you  were  at  all  times 
deep  in  Laura's  confidence. 

Miss  Richmond— Laura?  It  is  Laura!  [The 
■wonderin  her  eyes  is  unfeigned!]  «0h,  no.  I  haven't 
been  in  her  confidence  to  that  extern.  And  Laura  is 
the  chosen  of  your  heart? 

Vantine— I  hope  you  approve  ? 

Miss  Richmond  —  Approve  ?  That  is  a  very 
small  word.  I  congratulate  you  with  my  whole 
heart.  [She  leans  forward  and  gives  him  her  strong 
little  hand  in  a  close,  cordial  clasp.]  You  good 
boy  1     It  was  lovely  of  you  to  come  and  tell  me. 

Vantine  [gratefully]— Thank  you— thank  you, 
dear  Christine.  I  felt  that  I  would  like  you  to  know, 
though  the  wedding,  of  course,  will  be  strictly  pri- 
vate. 

Miss  Richmond— I  will  call  on  Laura  at  once. 
You  must  tell  her  how  glad  I  am— that  is,  I  will  be 
when  1  have  realized  it  all  [musingly].  And  she  is 
going  with  you  to  South  America  to  live  ? 

Vantine— For  a  time  at  least. 

Miss  Richmond— No  wonder  you  don't  mind. 
[They  both  laugh.] 

Vantine— I  suppose  it  will  not  be  a  great  while 
until  we  hear  that  you  have  made  some  fond  adorer 
happy  ? 

Miss  Richmond  [lightly]— Some  time  before  the 
century  ends,  I  dare  say  ;  but  lots  of  other  plans 
take  precedence.  I  am  so  entirely  content  with  ex- 
istent conditions  that  I  rather  dread  to  "  fly  to  others 
that  I  know  not  of. " 

Vantine— Your  heari  is  still  untouched,  I  see.  1 
don't  know  whether  to  wish  that  it  may  continue  so. 
Love  is  a  great  teacher. 

Miss  RICHMOND  [biting  a  smile  back  from  her 
///j]-In  various  ways.  But,  speaking  of  Buenos 
Ayres— we  have  acquaintances  there.  I  can  give 
>nu  letters  to  some  pleasant  people,  if  you  like. 

Vantine— You  are  most  kind.  Laura  will  be  de- 
lighted. 

MlSS  RiciiMOND-Then  tell  her  I  will  bring  the 
letters  when  I  come  to-morrow,  and  give  her  my 
warm  love  ;  but  1  think  she  might  have  whispered 
some  little  word  of  this  pretty  romance  in  my  ear. 

Vantine— It  came  about  very  suddenly.  We 
have  been  engaged  only  ten  days. 

Miss  Richmond— Ten  days  is  a  life-time. 


Vantine— It  has  seemed  like  half  an  hour. 

Miss  Richmond— Ah,  time  flies  — for  happy 
people. 

<  Vantine— Time  flies  for  every  one.  It  never 
moves  at  any  other  pace.  I  have  just  heard  your 
clock  strike,  by  the  way.     I  must  not  linger. 

Miss  Richmond— Stay  to  dinner,  can  t  you  ?  You 
ought  to — for  this  once. 

Vantine— It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  only 
Laura  expects 

Miss  Richmond— But  I  will  see  you  again  to  say 
good-bye  ? 

Vantine— Oh,  I  hope  so.  You'll  come  to  the 
steamer,  will  you  not? 

Miss  Richmond— If  I  may.  [They  rise.]  All  my 
best  wishes  go  with  you,  Willie.  I  sincerely  trust 
you  may  be  very,  very  happy. 

Vantine— A  thousand  thanks.  And  I  wish  for 
you,  too,  the  sweetest  happiness  always,  Christine. 
[He  presses  her  hand.] 

Miss  Richmond  — How  nice  of  you  I    Then  au 
revoir.     And  love  to  Laura — don't  forget. 
[Vantine  goes  down  the  stone  steps  lifting  his  hat 
with  a  backward  smile  to  Miss  Richmond,  and 
walks  rapidly  up  the  street.] 

VANTINE  [to  himself,  half  cynically]  —  What  a 
butterfly  she  is  I  Imagine  asking  her  to  share  a  fel- 
low's fortunes  in  South  America.  Yet  [with  a  little 
sigh]  not  long  ago  I  thought  she  was  really  fond  of 
me,  and  came  near  making  a  fool  of  myself  on  the 
supposition.  She  never  cared  at  all.  I  can  see  that 
plainly  now. 

Miss  Richmond  [dreamily,  to  herself]— Dear  fel- 
low I  How  handsome  he  looks.  Poor  Willie !  But 
it  is  the  impossible  that  always  happens.  [She  closes 
the  door  gently ,  and  still  with  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
runs  upstairs  to  her  room.  She  walks  mechanically 
to  the  mirror  and  looks  at  her  face,  touching  absently 
the  little  curls  above  her  forehead.  It  is  time  to  dress 
for  dinner.  She  loosens  her  sash  and  takes  the  comb 
from  her  braids.  Then  she  goes  to  the  window  and 
stands  looking  out  at  the  darkening  sky  ]  So  Laura 
is  the  woman  of  his  choice.  And  I  was  blind  enough 
to  hope — to  dream — oh,  God — God  pity  me  I — Made- 
line S.  Bridges  in  Frank  Leslie's. 


The  statute  prohibiting  the  sending  to  a  debtor  a 
postal-card  on  which  is  written  a  demand  for  a  debt 
having  been  construed  in  so  many  and  various  ways, 
the  Postmaster- General  has  given  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Two  postal-cards  were  submitted  to  him. 
On  one  was  written:  "  Please  call  and  settle  ac- 
count, which  is  long  past  due,  and  for  which  our  col- 
lector has  called  several  times,  and  oblige."  The 
other  contained  these  words:  "You  owe  us  $t.8o. 
We  have  called  several  times  for  it.  If  not  paid  at 
once,  we  shall  place  with  our  law  agency  for  collec- 
tion." The  Postmaster-General,  on  the  decision  of 
an  eminent  judge,  stated  that  the  first  card  was  mail- 
able, and  that  the  second  was  not.  The  logic  of 
this  decision  is  that  whenever  a 'threat,  direct  or  im- 
plied, is  written  upon  a  postal-card,  the  latter,  under 
the  law,  is  unmailable. 


Pommery  Sec. 
The  firm  of  Veuve  Pommery,  Fils  &  Co.  now  con- 
sists of  the  following  members :  Louis  Pommery, 
Henry  Vasnier,  the  experienced  directeur,  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Polignac  It  is  owing  to  the  conscien- 
tiovs  efforts  of  the  management  to  produce  a  high- 
grade  champagne  of  uniform  quality,  regardless  of 
cost,  that  Pommery  Sec  occupies  the  elevated  position 
it  now  holds  among  connoisseurs,  prominent  among 
whom  is  the  Prince  of  Wales. — Illustrated  London 
News. 


Elvira  and  Elmira  Fife,  maiden  twin  sisters,  are 
living  in  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  and  claim  to  be  the  oldest  twins  on  earth.  It 
is  related  of  them  that,  although  living  in  the  same 
house  and  eating  from  the  same  table,  they  have 
always  lived  separately  ;  that  is,  each  has  cooked 
her  own  meal. 


—  Many  merchants  are  making  their  stores 
more  than  usually  attractive  during  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  and  no  firm  in  the  city  have  put  forth  greater 
efforts  in  this  direction  than  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co. 
Every  one  should  advise  their  friends,  visiting  the 
city,  to  inspect  this  establishment  during  their  stay. 
Everything  in  the  stationery,  artists'  material,  and 
picture  departments  is  so  elegant,  clean ,  and  interest- 
ing that  no  one  should  go  away  without  seeing  this 
model  store.  A  free  art-gallery  on  the  second  floor 
is  one  of  the  pleasing  features  Many  visitors  are 
also  deeply  interested  in  going  through  the  work- 
shops on  the  fifth  floor,  where  gilding,  ornamenting, 
framing,  china  firing,  etc..  is  carried  on  to  perfection. 
Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co  welcome  everybody  to  inspect 
their  premises  from  top  to  bottom. 


"Oar  Society"  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher. 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Spectacles  and  eve-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kabn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy.    Cores  poi- 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  Lustre  of  lustres,  Peerless  Callustro. 


WE  DENY  IT. 


While  it  isn't  true  that  we  have  the  largest  stock  of 
stationery  in  town,  we  have  as  large  as  any  retail  store. 
We  are  not  selling  it  at  cost,  but  we  are  coming  very  close 
to  the  other  side  of  the  cost  mark  in  our  prices. 

Apropos,  we  are  still  printing 
the  Best  Quality  Visiting  Cards 
from  plates,  for  One  Dollar  per 
hundred. 

PIERSON    BROS., 

225  Kearnv  Street. 


OUR  CLOAK  DEPARTMENT 


—  IS  THE  - 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  in  the  city,  and 

comprises  the  SWELLEST  STYLES, 

made  of  the  Finest  Material 

and  Perfect  Fitting. 


—  OUR  ASSORTMENT  OF  — 

New  and  Stylish  Jackets 
and  Capes 

CAN  NOT  BE  FOUND  ELSEWHERE. 


FRATINGER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Cloak  and  Suit  House 


105    KEARNY   STREET. 


Unexcelled  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  In  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PIAS. 

THE   GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

In  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  in  San  FranriBCO. 

Rates  Moderate. 


100 


SUPERFINE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 


What  is  meant  by  judicious  advertising 
is  to  tell  the  story  you  have  to  tell  to  the 
largest  number  of  the  right  sort  of  people 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  produce  the 
effect  you  desire  to  produce  and  at  the 
smallest  cost.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  well-worded  advertisement, 
effectively  displayed-yct  with  many  ad- 
vertisers this  is  the  last  point  considered. — 
Printer's  Ink. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Unscrupulous  parties  make  all  manner  of  statements 
against  Refrict  rated  Meats.  Examine  our  methods  of 
handling  and  be  convinced  ol  their  superiority  over  meats 
prepared  by  the  old  and  less  healthy  method. 

Jt3T  We  never  freeze   our  meats. 


April  30,  1894. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Lusk-Findley  Wedding;. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Buchanan  Findley 
and  Mr.  Frank  Stillman  Lusk,  of  Denver,  Col., 
took  place  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Findley,  1910 
Gough  Street.  Only  a  limited  number  of  relatives 
and  intimate  friends  were  invited  to  the  wedding. 
Fragrant  roses  adorned  the  parlors  in  artistic  pro- 
fusion, making  the  scene  of  the  ceremony  a  particu- 
larly pretty  one.  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony.  There  were  no  attendants. 
After  the  congratulations,  a  sumptuous  dije&ntr  was 
enjoyed,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  newly  wedded 
couple  departed  for  Lusk,  Wyo.,  where  they  will 
reside  temporarily.  The  wedding  presents  were 
numerous  and  costly. 


The  Macfarlane-Albu  Wedding. 

An  interesting  wedding  took  place  last  Monday 
afternoon  at  a  down-town  hotel,  when  Colonel 
George  W.  Macfarlane  and  Miss  Julie  Albu  were 
united  in  marriage.  The  ceremony  was  very  quietly 
performed  by  Judge  Walter  H.  Levy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  friends  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Afterward  a  dtjeiincr  was  enjoyed,  and  then  the 
happy  couple  departed  for  San  Jose\  where  they  are 
passing  their  honeymoon. 

Colonel  Macfarlane  was  aide-de-camp  and  cham- 
berlain of  the  late  King  Kalakaua,  and  for  years  past 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  has  large 
landed  interests  on  the  islands,  and  will  soon  take  his 
young  bride  to  Honolulu,  where  they  will  reside. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club  in  this  city, 
and  is  well  known  here. 

The  bride  and  her  sister,  Miss  Rose  Albu,  came 
here  last  winter  and  appeared  in  a  few  concerts, 
scoring  a  great  success.  Colonel  Macfa-lane  met 
the  young  ladies  here  and  accompanied  them  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  proposed  to  Miss  Julie  Albu 
and  was  accepted.  Miss  Albu  is  descended  from  an 
old  Spanish  family,  and  possesses  the  Spanish  type 
of  beauty.  She  held  an  open  scholarship  for  ten 
terms  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London,  and 
made  her  first  public  appearance  at  Sims  Reeve's 
concerts  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  in  London.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  Jenny  Lind.  Both  the  young  ladies 
have  soprano  voices  of  remarkable  purity  and  range. 
Miss  Rose  Albu  will  soon  go  to  New  York  for  a  con- 
cert season,  and  will  then  return  to  her  home  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  Wardlaw  Dance. 

Mr.  George  A.  Wardlaw,  of  New  York,  who  has 
.been  enjoying  a  visit  to  this  coast,  gave  a  dancing- 
party  last  Saturday  evening  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Mrs.  W. 
F.  McNutt,  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  chaperoned 
the  party.  Excellent  music  was  provided  for  the 
dancing,  and  at  midnight  a  supper  was  served, 
after  which  several  figures  of  the  cotillion  were  intro- 
duced. The  party  ended  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  very  pleasant  throughout.  Mr. 
Wardlaw's  guests  were : 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mrs. 
Webster  Jones,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Miss 
Julia  Crocker,  Miss  May  HoSman,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Maud 
O'Connor,  Miss  Belle  Hutchinson,  Miss  Etta  Birdsall, 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Miss  Bessie  Younger,  Miss  Emma 
Butler,  Miss  Rthel  Cohen,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,  Miss 
Kate  Clement,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman.  Miss  Dobbs,  Miss 
Nellie  Hillyer,  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Owen,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Mr.  T^c^ 
Grew,  Mr.  James  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Websterjjfr.- Henry 
Redington,  Mr.  Poett,  Mr.  RobeTtspMTTXawrence  Van 
Winkle,  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mr.  Prentiss  Selby,  Mr. 
Waterman,  Mr.  Edward  Pringle,  Mr.  C.  Kernald,  Mr,  M. 
S.  Latham,  Mr.  Paul  Jarboe,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Clement. 


The  Loughborough  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Loughborough  gave 
an  elaborate  dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening  at 
their  residence  on  O'Farrell  Street.  The  table  was 
banked  with  La  France  roses  and  the  candelabra 
shades  were  pink.  A  delicious  menu  was  provided, 
and  the  evening  was  made  a  pleasurable  one  in 
every  respect.     Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L 
Downey  Harvey,  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough,  Miss  Mane 
Zane,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Bertha 
Welch,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss  Isabel 
McKenna,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
Dean,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Woodward,  Mr.  P.  D.  Martin,  Mr. 
N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall,  Mr.  Alexander 
Loughborough,  and  Mr.  George  Loughborough. 


The  Holbrook  Lunch-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  entertained  a 
party  of  Eastern  friends  very  pleasantly  last  Mon- 
day. They  gave  a  four-in-hand  coaching- party  in 
the  morning,  driving  from  the  Palace  Hotel  to  the 
Presidio,  and  then  to  the  Cliff  House  and  back 
through  Golden  Gate  Park  to  the  Holbrook  residence 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  There  an  elaborate  dije&ncr 
was  served  at  two  o'clock,  and  a  couple  of  hours 
were  delightfully  passed  at  the  festal  board.  The 
affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Higgin- 
botham,  formerly  president  of  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition it  Chicago,  and  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  a  promi- 
nent banker  of  Chicago,  and  the  members  of  their 
families  who  have  been  visiting  this  coast.  The 
party  returned  to  Chicago  on  Thursday.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holbrook's  guests  comprised  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Higginbotham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Mitchell,  Misses  Higginbotham,  Misses  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Harlow  Higginbotham,  Mrs  John  F.  Merrill,  Miss  Mamie 
Holbrook,  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Holbrook. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lathrop  went 
to  Del  Monte  last  Saturday  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Harrison  have  moved  to  their 
new  home  in  Belvedere. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  returned  early  in  the  week  from  a 
visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cook  has  gone  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  where 
he  will  remain  until  next  winter. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Ellert  are  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  Southern  California. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  has  been  passing  the  week  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Vassault,  and  Miss  May  Hoff- 
man have  been  at  Del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Alice  Hobart  is  visiting  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  at 
Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  have  gone  East,  and  will  be 
away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay,  nie  Walker,  are  en  route 
home  from  the  East. 

Miss  Salie  Huie  is  enjoying  a  visit  to  friends  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  of  Ohio,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  arrived  from  New  York  last  Tues- 
day, and  is  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mrs.  Gillig 
will  join  her  husband  here  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Emily  Wilson 
left  last  Thursday  to  visit  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  John  Stafford,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Gibbs  have  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  Harry  Babcock  has  been  at  Santa  Barbara  during 
the  past  week. 

Mr.  Edgar  B.  Carolan  went  East  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Taylor  have  re- 
turned from  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  left  a -week  ago, 
to  make  an  Eastern  visit.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Sheldon,  who  will  visit  relatives  in  Baltimore 
for  a  few  weeks.     He  will  return  here  late  in  May. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  will  leave  next  Saturday  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  he  will  travel  for  about 
four  months. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kittredge  and  Miss  Ethel  Kittredge  are 
passing  a  lew  weeks  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  McCoppin  are  in  San  Rafael, 
where  they  will  pass  the  season. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  is  en  route  to  England,  and  will 
pass  about  six  months  abroad. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Collins  has  been  in  Santa  Barbara  during  the 
past  week,  attending  the  .flower  festival.  She  will  remain 
there  until  the  middle  of  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Vail,  of  Santa  Barbara,  have 
been  passing  the  week  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Whittier  went  to 
Del  Monte  last  Tuesday  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  returned  last  Wednesday  from  a 
fortnight's  visit  to  his  ranch  in  Monterey  County.  He 
will  leave  next  week  to  visit  his  cattle-range  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll  and  their  young  son,  of 
Sacramento,  will  pass  most  of  the  summer  at  Castle  Crag*. 

The  Misses  Maud  and  Bessie  Younger  have  been  at 
Santa  Barbara  during  the  past  week,  attending  the  flower 
festival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sperry>  of  Stockton,  have  been 
passing  the  week  here. 

Mrs.  Edith  Cook  and  her  son.  Master  Clifford  Cook,  re- 
turned from  New  York  last  Tuesday  after  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells  and  Miss  Eells  will  occupy  a 
cottage  in  Ross  Valley  during  the  summer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  McLean  will  pass  the  summer  at 
San  Mateo. 

Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall  has  been  at  Santa  Barbara 
during  the  past  week  viewing  the  flower  festival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  left  last  Thursday  to  pass  the 
season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Colonel  Charles  F.  Hanlon  and  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon 
have  returned  from  a  week's  visit  at  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher,  of  Oakland,  left  last 
Thursday  to  pass  a  few  days  in  Fresno.  Mrs.  Fisher,  who 
is  known  professionally  as  Mrs.  Maude  Berry  Fisher,  sang 
in  Fresno  on  Friday  evening  at  the  concert  given  there  by 
Sousa's  Band.  Mr.  Sousa  has  proposed  an  Eastern  tour 
for  her  with  his  band,  but  it  is  not  known  as  yet  if  she  will 
accept  his  offer 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  is  visiting  Mrs.  Newlands  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  James  Palache  and  Mr.  Charles  Palache,  of  Clare- 
mont,  left  last  Tuesday  for  Germany. 

Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde  returned  to  St.  Helena  on  Friday, 
after  a  weeks'  visit  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  David  Bixler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Mateo  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvinza  Hayward. 

Miss  Adele  Perrin  will  leave  soon  to  pass  the  summer  in 
the  East. 

Mrs.  W.  T.Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis,  of  Marysville, 
have  been  visiting  here  during  the  past  week. 
^Mt.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas  are 
at  their  villa  near  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goad  and  the  Misses  Ella  and  Aileen  Goad 
will  leave  in  May  to  make  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  are  occupying  their 
residence  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael  to  remain  during  the  season. 


Army  and   Naw   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Miss  Lillian  O'Connell,  daughter  of  Captain  J.  J. 
O'Connell,  First  Infantry,  has  entered  upon  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  successful  career  as  a  dramatic  reader.  The 
talent  already  shown  by  Miss  O'Connell  during  a  brief 
season  has  called  forth  appreciation  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
renewal  of  her  work  next  fall,  after  a  few  months*  rest. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  O'Connell  will  start  for  California  next 
Thursday  to  join  the  captain,  who  is  stationed  at  Benicia 
Barracks. — Army  arid  Navy  Register, 

Chief- Engineer  G.  W.  Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  placed  on 
waiting  orders. 

Chief-Engineer  F.  A.  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  ordered  to  the 
Union  Iron  Works  as  inspector  ol  the  machinery  of  the 
Olympia  and  the  Oregon. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  nie 
Lee,  have  returned  from  their  southern  trip,  and  are  the 
guests  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  prior  to  their 
departure  for  Fort  Sully,  S.  D. 


Mrs.  Clotilda  Hoheniger,  who  died  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  a  few  days  ago,  was  the  youngest  of  the 
eighteen  children  of  Leonard  von  Hoheniger.  chief 
justice  of  the  royal  court  of  appeal  of  Bavaria,  and 
her  mother  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  families  of  Germany.  She  went  to  St.  Paul  in 
1861  and  accumulated  some  property,  but  she  lost  it 
through  illness,  and  for  some  years  past  supported 
herself  by  peddling  papers  about  the  city. 


The  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set, the  leader  of  the  women's  Christian  temperance 
movement  in  England,  are  petitioning  the  courts  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  her  from  closing  all  the 
saloons  on  her  estate. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Heyman  Concert. 

Some  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  gave  a 
violin  recital  last  Saturday  evening  at  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  was  pres- 
ent, and  was  well  entertained  by  the  presentation  of 
the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Andante  religioso  (four-part  violin),  Kohler,  Mr.  M. 
Adlcr,  Mr.  Edward  Abenheimer,  Miss  Madeline  Beck- 
husen,  Mr.  Sidney  Bernstein,  Mr.  Orlando  Bozio,  Mr. 
Ernest  Cabrera,  Mr.  Jabish  Clement,  Miss  Gertrude 
Gruenberg.  Mr.  Charles  Haake,  Jr.,  Miss  Florence  Hell- 
man,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Leimert,  Mr.  Mortimer  Leventritt, 
Miss  Clara  McConnell,  Miss  Ruth  Salinger,  Mr.  Leon 
Schmitt,  Miss  Amy  Schoenfeld,  Mr.  David  Schoenfeld, 
Mr.  Leo  Sussman,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tuttle,  Mr.  J.Walter, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Whitney,  Mr.  Alfred  Wise ;  introduc- 
tion and  polonaise,  op.  7,  No.  1,  Allen,  Mr.  Mortimer 
Leventritt ;  concerto  in  E  minor,  op.  10  (first  move- 
ment), David,  Mr.  M.  Adler ;  trio  for  three  violins. 
Fowler,  Miss  Florence  Hellman,  Miss  Amy  Schoenfeld, 
Mr.  David  Schoenfeld ;  morceau  de  salon,  "  Reverie," 
Vieuxtemps,  Mr.  Charles  Haake,  Jr.;  valse  miniature,  op. 
30,  No.  2,  Warner,  Miss  Ruth  Salinger  ;  valse  de  concert, 
op.  7  (dedicated  to  Henry  Heyman),  Ovide  Musin,  Miss 
Madeline  Beckhusen ;  trio  for  three  violins,  op.  188, 
Dancla,  Mr.  Orlando  Bozio,  Mr.  Leo  Sussman,  Mr.  J. 
Walter;  polonaise  in  A  major,  op.  21,  Wieniawski,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Tuttle;  duo  for  two  violins,  "Serenade,"  Polo- 
naski.  Mr.  Sidney  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Orlando  Bozio ; 
fantaisie,  "  Souvenir  de  Haydn,"  Leonard,  Miss  Clara 
McConnell. 

The  Wilkie  Concert. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  gave  his  third  concert  of  the 
fourth  series  last  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Maple 
Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  An  appreciative  audi 
ence  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 

Quartet,  "  O  !  My  Love's  Like  the  Red,  Red  Rose,"  ar- 
ranged by  S.  W.  Leach.  Mrs.  Brune,  Miss  White,  Messrs. 
Rickard  and  Wilkie;  Scotch  ballad,  "The  Bonnie  Banks 
o'  Loch  Lomond,"  arranged  by  Malcom  Lauson,  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkie ;  song,  "  Call  Me  Back,"  Denza,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Brune  ;  piano  solo,  (a)  gavotte,  (b)  bolero,  J.  C.  Dunster. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dunster  ;  air,  "  Pleurez  mes  yeux  "  ("  Le  Cid"), 
Massenet,  Miss  Florence  Doyen  ;  scena  ed  aria,  "  D'amor 
sull,  ali  rosee,"  air,  "Ah  !  che  la  morte,"  chorus,  "  Mis- 
erere "  (with  organ  accompaniment),  prison  scene,  "  11 
Trovatore,"  Verdi,  Mrs.  Brune,  Mr.  Wilkie,  and  chorus  ; 
violin  solo,  "  Fantaisie  Caprice  "("  La  Svlphide  "),  Mollen- 
hauer,  Mr.  Bemhard  Mollenhauer  ;  song,  "The  Postilion." 
Molloy,  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson  ;  quartet,  "  A  te  o  cara " 
("  Il_  Puritani "),  Bellini,  Mrs.  Brune,  Messrs.  Rickard. 
Robinson,  and  Wilkie;  aria,  "  Vago  suol  cella  Turenna," 
Miss  Edna  Groves;  quartet,  "  Foschi  chimere"  ("  Les 
Huguenots"),  Meyerbeer,  Miss  Edna  Groves,  Miss  Daisy 
Cressy,  Miss  Maud  Euneman,  Miss  Ruth  White. 


The  Loring  Club. 

The  Loring  Club  gave  its  fourth  concert  of  the 
seventeenth  season  last  Thursday  evening  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  and  attracted  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Miss  R.  W. 
Loring ;  Mr.  S.  Beel,  violin ;  Mr.  H.  Wismer, 
violin  ;  Mr.  B.  Jaulus,  viola;  Mr.  L.  Heine,  'cello; 
Mr.  F.  Spiller,  bass  ;  Mr.  L.  Newbauer,  flute  ;  and 
Mr.  S.  D.  Mayer,  organ.  The  following  excellent 
programme  was  presented  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  David  W.  Loring  : 

"The  Water-Lilv,"  Abt ;  "Finland  Love-Song,"  E.  S. 
Engelsberg;  Sextet,  H.  Hoffmann ;  "  Evening  Rest," 
Hamma ;  "I  am  so  Nervous,"  Kucken;  "Chorus  of 
Spirits  and  Hours,"  Dudley  Buck;  "Gondola  Song," 
Gade ;  "On  the  Rhine,"  Kucken;  "Cradle  Song,"  Mac- 
Dowell ;  "The  Chafer  and  the  Flower,"  Veit;  "Bacchus 
Chorus,"  Mendelssohn. 


The  Stewart  Organ  Recital. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  gave  an  organ  recital  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  last  Monday  evening,  and 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  J,  H.  Rosewald,  the  violinist. 
The  programme  was  an  excellent  one  and  com- 
prised the  following  selections : 

Overture,  "  Athalia,"  George  Frederick  Handel  (1685- 
1759),  organ  arrangement  by  W.  T.  Best ;  "  Grand  Fantaisie 
de  Concert,"  Joseph  Callaerts  ;  violin  solo,  sonata  in  A, 
Handel,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  ;  Grand  Toccata  and  Fugue 
in  C  major,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750);  (a)  Can- 
ttlene  Nupuale,  in  A  flat,  (b)  Toccata  in  G,  Theodore 
Dubois;  violin  solo,  romanza  in  F,  Beethoven,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald  ;  allegretto  in  F  sharp  minor,  Alexander  Guil- 
mant ;  grand  march  in  B  minor,  op.  40,  No.  3,  Franz 
Schubert  (1797-1828)  ;  grand  march  in  E  flat,  Th.  Salome. 


"  Hello!  "  exclaimed  the  telegraph-editor  ;  "  here's 
a  first-class  article  from  Kentucky."  "You  don't 
say  so,"  responded  the  absent-minded  city-editor; 
"  who's  got  a  corkscrew?" — Washington  Star. 


The  strength  of  Cleveland's 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


rounded  ' 


spoonful  of 


dYoiantfs 


BedflngPowIer 


Vloes  better  work 
^than  a  heaping 
spoonful 

of  others. 

To  have  the  best  results 

REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

Cleveland  Baklug  Powder  Co.,New  York. 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 


From   the 

HOrtENT 

OF   BIRTH 

use 
CUTICURA 

SOAP 

It  is  not  only  the  purest,  sweet- 
est and  most  refreshing  of  nursery 
soaps,  but  it  contains  delicate  emol- 
lient  properties,  which  purify  and 
beautify  the  skin,  and  prevent  skin 
blemishes  occasioned  by  imperfect 
cleansing  and  use  of  impure  soap. 

Sold  throughout  the  world  -Price,  25c.  Pottfr 
Dnuo  and  Cheji.  Corp.,  Bole  Props.,  Boslou. 
43~  "  All  About  Baby'B  Skiu."  free. 


OPENING  with  an  article  of  unusual  im- 
portance, entitled 

"EPISODES  OF   MOUNTAINEERING," 

by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  describing  his  own  stirring  ad- 
ventures while  mountain-climbing  in  the  Alps.  With 
illustrations  made  by  him  at  the  time. 

"THE   AMERICAN   CONGO" 

is  the  title  underwhich  Capt.  John  G.  Boubke,  U.  S.  A., 
has  written  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  regions 
in  our  country— the  Mexican  border  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
Illustrated. 

"WORKING-GIRLS'   CLUBS." 

by  Mrs.  Clara  Sidney  Davidge  (so  efficient  in  their 
organization  in  New  York),  affords  most  excellent  insight 
into  iheir  details  and  usefulness.     Illustrated. 

"THE    PROVINCIALS" 

is  the  third  of  Octave  Thanet's  "  Sketches  of  American 
Types."     With  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

"CLIMBING    FOR   WHITE    GOATS," 

by  George  Bird  Grinnell,  is  a  narrative  of  hunting 
adventure  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Illustrated  by 
Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

THE    FICTION 

includes  one  of  Edith  Wharton's  most  effective  short 
stories,  "That  Good  May  Come,"  an  installment  of  the 
serial  by  George  W.  Caule,  "John  March — Southerner," 
and  the  continuation  of  a  story  of  Monte  Carlo  by 
William  Henry  Bishop,  entitled  "A  Pound  of  Cure." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

F.  J.  Stimson  writes  an  essay  of  unusual  significance 
on  "THE  ETHICS  OF  DEMOCRACY,"'  with  partic- 
ular application  to  individual  liberty  and  Socialism ; 
Aline  Gorren  contributes  an  important  article  on 
"WOMANLINESS  AS  A  PROFESSION,"  which 
takes  an  unusual  attitude  on  Woman's  Rights. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford,  in  "A  NEW  PORTRAIT 
OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,"  describes  a  newly  dis- 
covered portrait  from  life,  revealing  the  humorous  side  of 
Franklin's  nature  rather  than  the  grave  and  philosophic. 

The  Frontispiece,  by  Jules  Muenier,  is  accompanied 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton. 

POEMS    AND   THE    POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Price,  25  Cents. 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS, 
743  Broadway.  New  York. 


Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  mountain  resort  in  the 
world,  will  be  opened  to  the  public,  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  reception  and  en- 
tertain men t  of  guests,  ou  the  tifteeuth  of 
May,  1894. 
GKO.  SCHOKKWAI.D,   Manager. 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  IN  ENDLESS 
VARIETY, 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    & 

632  MARKET  9TREBT  (Cj.^i 
Opposite  theJPalace  Hotel. 
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THE    COOPERATIVE    BROTHERHOOD. 

How    Hapgood  Worked  it   for  All  it  was  Worth. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1879,  or  possibly  it  may 
have  been  a  year  earlier,  that  the  Progress  Coop- 
erative Brotherhood  was  established  in  Bon  Homme 
County,  Dak.  It  was  composed  of  something  like  a 
hundred  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  East,  al! 
of  whom  had  been  readers  of  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  called  the  March  of  Progress,  a 
mildly  socialistic  sheet  which  proclaimed  the  general 
equality  of  man,  and  advocated  a  community  of  land 
and  chattels  as  the  remedy  for  all  socul  evils.  It 
frequently  remarked  in  large  type,  "  Down  with  the 
robber  rich  !  "  and  often  brought  forward  as  a  corol- 
lary to  this.  "  Up  with  the  prostrate  poor!"  and 
usually  neatly  rounded  off  the  editorial,  and  left  the 
subject  in  a  ship-shape  condiiion  by  observing,  "  Now 
is  the  time  to  subscribe." 

Bon  Homme  County  is  on  the  Missouri  River,  a 
little  way  up  from  the  town  of  Yanktoc,  At  this 
time  the  country  was  new,  there  being  no  railroad 
near,  nor  were  there  any  other  settlers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  absence  of  the  former  rather  pleased  the 
brotherhood  people,  however,  as  railroads  were 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  long  iron  tentacles  reach- 
ing out  from  a  hideous  great  devil-fish  in  New  York, 
named  Wall  Street.  So  the  brotherhood  came  up 
the  Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City  on  a  steamboat 
which  had  no  tentacles,  being  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  independent  shark. 

Affairs  went  on  smoothly  for  some  time.  All 
property  was.  of  course,  held  in  common,  and  each 
night  every  man  received  one  day's-work  certificate. 
Everything  was  reckoned  by  day's-work  certificates, 
money  coming  into  evidence  only  when  dealing  with 
outside  barbarians  who  had  not  yet  seen  the  new 
light.  Day's-work  certificates  were,  however,  re- 
deemable at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  apiece  from  any 
money  which  might  be  in  the  treasury,  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  there  might  be  plenty  of  this 
in  the  course  of  lime.  Some  members  of  the 
brotherhood  felt  hurt  when  they  discovered  that  the 
editor  of  the  March  of  Progress  insisted  on  having 
for  subscriptions  the  cash  of  the  robber  rich  as  used 
in  Wall  Street  instead  of  day's-work  certificates,  but 
the  matter  was  hushed  up. 

One  day  in  July,  a  stranger  appeared,  and,  after 
looking  about  a  little,  went  into  the  brotherhood 
store  and  began  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning 
the  organization.  He  said  that  his  ear  had  caught 
the  tramp  of  progress,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
get  into  step.  He  was  a  tall  and  powerfully  built 
man,  with  remarkably  broad  shoulders,  long  arms, 
and  big  bony  hands.  His  clothes  were  shabby,  but 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  not  a  vagrant.  After  having 
the  aim  and  methods  of  the  brotherhood  explained 
to  him,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  join  it  and  get 
away  from  a  grasping  world  where  some  men  were 
paid  higher  wages  than  others.  One  of  the  com- 
mittee on  admissions  told  him  that  he  would  have 
to  produce  some  references  as  to  his  character.  This 
seemed  to  hurt  him,  and  he  replied  in  effect :  Was 
he  not  a  man  and  brother?  To  this  the  committee 
answered  that  he  appeared  to  be,  but  that  there  were 
men  and  brothers  that  they  didn't  want  in  their 
community. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  man  left  his  bag- 
gage— consisting  of  a  shirt  and  one  stocking  tied 
up  in  a  bandana  handkerchief — and  walked  away 
across  the  prairie  after  the  required  references. 

In  about  a  week,  he  returned  with  letters  from  the 
Governor  of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Nebraska,  a  Minnesota  congressman,  and  various 
other  dignitaries,  all  speaking  highly  of  him.  Some 
thought  that  there  was  rather  too  much  resemblance 
between  the  handwriting  of  the  various  letters,  but 
it  was  decided  that  this  was  too  trivial  a  matter  to 
stand  out  about,  and  the  man  was  taken  in,  of 
course  on  an  exact  equality  with  the  others. 

The  new  man  gave  his  name  as  Peter  Hapgood, 
and  soon  setUed  down  to  work.  He  was  generally 
voted  an  eccentric  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  one  with 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  become  intimate.  He 
seemed  thoughtful  and  much  given  to  examining  the 
horizon  and  making  calculations  on  his  boot-legs 
with  a  piece  of  chalk,  hastily  erasing  the  figures  if 
approached.  His  personal  aspect  remained  about 
the  same.  He  always  wore  the  appearance  cf  hav- 
ing had  his  beard  singed  off  rather  than  shaved,  and 
it  was  the  popular  belief  that  he  caused  a  miniature 
prairie  fire  to  run  over  his  face  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. At  the  table  he  seldom  spoke,  but  leaned  far 
over  it  and  set  little  stacks  of  food  into  his  mouth  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  one  would  set  a  stack 
of  dishes  into  a  dumb-waiter.  Not  much  attention 
was  paid  to  these  little  peculiarities,  nor,  indeed,  to 
the  man  himself,  till  one  day  in  the  fall,  when  he 
had  a  misunderstanding  with  William  Hyde,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers  and  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  colony. 

The  trouble  was  brought  about  by  a  political  argu- 
ment. Hyde  said  the  government  ought  to  issue 
four  hundred  millions  of  greenbacks  without  delay 
to  make  money  easy.  Hapgood  answered  that  any 
darned  fool  ought  to  know  that  two  hundred  millions 
would  be  sufficient.  Hyde  replied  that  he  knew  of 
one  darned  fool  that  didn't  know  anything  of  the 
kind.  Hapgood's  lip  curled  with  scorn  as  he  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  knew  one,  too.  Of 
".•  ■•■ith  honor  was  only  possible  through 


Now  it  happened  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Progress  Cooperative  Brotherhood  prohibited  all 
quarreling  and  fighting,  and  in  the  contract  which 
every  member  had  signed  when  he  joined,  he  agreed 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  stop  any  trouble 
which  might  occur  in  the  colony.  But  when  Hyde 
and  Hapgood  rose  and  faced  each  other,  they  all 
forgot  this  agreement,  and  formed  a  ring  and  en- 
couraged the  combatants  with  loud  shouts.  The 
engagement  lasted  ten  minutes ;  it  probably  would 
have  been  longer  had  not  Hyde  at  the  end  of  this 
time  found  himself  in  a  bent  and  disjointed  condi- 
tion, able  only  to  lie  on  his  back,  wave  his  arms,  and 
roar  lustily.  Hapgood  was  unharmed,  and  after 
offering  to  give  a  similar  lesson  in  political  economy 
to  any  man  wanting  it,  and  getting  no  reply,  walked 
off.  The  others  held  a  public  meeting  and  passed 
resolutions  pointing  with  pride  to  the  peaceful  tone 
of  the  brotherhood  and  viewing  with  alarm  the  re- 
cent occurrence. 

Affairs  ran  on  quietly  enough  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  though  it  was  generally  conceded  that  Will- 
iam Hyde  was  not  a  proper  man  for  chairman  of 
the  board  of  managers.  Some  talk  of  Hapgood  for 
the  place  was  heard,  but  the  election  was  still  in  the 
future.  Winter  closed  down  early,  and  after  a  con- 
siderable snow-storm  there  was  a  thaw,  which  was 
succeeded  by  extremely  cold  weather,  which  made 
the  roads  icy  and  slippery.  Cord-wood  was  selling 
for  twelve  dollars  a  cord  at  Yankton,  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, and,  there  being  considerable  timber  along 
Choteau  Creek,  the  brotherhood  wished  to  send  as 
much  wood  as  possible  to  market.  But  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  the  way.  The  colony  was  provided  with 
oxen  only,  no  horses  ;  and  the  icy  condition  of  the 
roads  made  it  necessary  that  they  be  shod.  Now  it 
happened  that,  though  there  were  two  or  three 
horse-shoers  among  the  brotherhood,  there  was  no 
one,  so  far  as  it  was  known,  who  could  shoe  oxen. 
The  fact  is  that  the  shoeing  of  the  patient  ox  is  a 
delicate  matter.  In  the  first  place,  an  ox  can  never 
be  taught  to  stand  still  like  a  horse  while  the  shoes 
are  being  applied,  but  must  be  put  in  an  immense 
sort  of  vise  ;  in  fact,  before  the  ox  can  be  shod  he 
must,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  put  into  dry- 
dock.  If  this  is  neglected,  and  the  wrong-headed 
animal  is  not  securely  fastened,  the  blacksmith  will 
find  himself  kicked  into  splinters.  Further,  the 
foot  of  the  ox  being  cloven,  the  shoe  has  to  be  made 
in  two  pieces,  and  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  applied  in 
a  particular  manner. 

"the  prospect  was  certainly  gloomy.  Wood  twelve 
dollars  a  cord  at  Yankton,  roads  like  a  skating-rink, 
and  oxen  unable  to  skate,  though  better  prepared  for 
it  than  for  walking.  At  this  juncture  Peter  Hap- 
good arose,  and  casually  observed  that  he  had  shod 
more  oxen  than  the  whole  brotherhood  could  shake 
a  stick  at.  This  intelligence  was  received  with 
shouts  of  gladness.  But  the  next  moment  they  were 
turned  to  moans  of  consternation.  "  I  can  not," 
said  Peter  Hapgood,  "  do  skilled  work  like  that,  re- 
quirin'  brains,  for  one  certifkit  a  day.  The  least  I 
will  work  for  is  ten  certifkits." 

At  first  the  brotherhood  was  speechless,  then  all 
the  members  talked  at  once.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed for  the  better  part  of  a  day.  Hapgood  was 
appealed  to  in  vain.  All  talk  of  equality  of  man, 
eternal  justice,  the  tramp  of  progress,  and  the  pros- 
trate poor  made  not  the  slightest  impression  on  him. 
He  simply  folded  his  arms  and  replied  : 

"  You  bushwhackers  ignore  the  great  law  of  sup- 
ply an'  demand.  With  forty  ox-shoers  an'  one  ox,  a 
certifkit  would  prob'ly  be  all  O.  K.,  but  with  forty 
oxen  and  one  shoer,  the  price  naterally  takes  a  jump. 
Ten  certifkits,  or  you  don't  see  old  Peter  Hapgood 
bangin'  on  to  the  leg  of  no  ox." 

Of  course  there  could  be  but  one  outcome  of  the 
matter.  The  constitution  was  stretched  and  Hap- 
good allowed  ten  certificates  a  day.  Accordingly  for 
the  next  three  months  he  worked  industriously  at 
nailing  shoes  on  the  unwilling  foot  of  the  struggling 
ox.  He  drew  his  ten  certificates  each  night  while 
everybody  else  drew  but  one.  He  spent  but  little 
money  and  lived  quietly.  The  belief  that  he  was 
the  proper  man  for  chairman  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers grew,  two  men  that  Hapgood  occasionally  gave 
a  lesson  in  ox-shoeing  being  particularly  outspoken 
in  his  favor. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  snow  became 
so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  to  Yankton  or 
anywhere  else.  Blizzard  followed  blizzard,  and  the 
Progress  Cooperative  Brotherhood  was  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  the  mail  bearing  the 
March  of  Progress  ceased  to  come.  Early  one 
morning,  just  as  another  blizzard  was  beginning  to 
become  excited,  Hapgood  appeared  at  the  brother- 
hood store,  and  said  to  the  man  in  charge  : 

"  Prices  the  same,  I  s'pose,  whether  a  feller  buys 
much  or  little?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  That's  right— equalerty  of  man,  everlastin'  jus- 
tice, and  progress  humpin"  herself  I  Figure  up  what 
yer  whole  stock  is  worth— 1  want  to  buy  it." 

The  man  was  somewhat  astonished,  but  complied. 
Hapgood  sat  on  a  box  by  the  stove  and  whistled 
"  Old  Hundred,"  and  occasionally  stopped  to  dump 
a  half-scoop  of  brown  sugar  into  his  mouth.  In  an 
hour  the  man  told  him  that  the  entire  stock  footed 
up  exactly  one  thousand  dollars. 

"Here's  yer  money,"  said  Hapgood,  pushing  a 
stack  of  certificates  over  the  counter.  "  I  sha'n't 
need  you.  I  think  I  can  run  this  yer  business  my- 
self," and  he  pulled  out  his  piece  of  chalk  and  began 


to  figure  on  his  boot-leg.  The  man  took  the  certifi- 
cates and  started  out.  He  paused  at  the  door,  came 
back,  and  said : 

"  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  reckon  we  need  a  bag  of 
flour  at  our  house.  I'll  be  your  first  cu-toroer,"  and 
he  handed  out  two  certificates, 

"You'll  hev  to  act  dirrent  frum  that  if  you  be," 
returned  Hapgood,  as  he  continued  to  make  mysteri- 
ous marks  on  the  leg  of  his  boot. 
"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  owin'  to  the  skercity  of  flour  that  the 
price  of  the  same  has  riz.  Brst  quality  of  flour  is 
now  six  dollars  a  bag,  cash  money,  as  owin"  to  the 
stringency  of  the  times  and  the  financial  distrust 
certifkits  will  no  longer  be  received." 

The  man  was  durofounded  ;  but  as  he  had  to  have 
the  flour,  he  took  it  on  Hapgood's  terms,  and  went 
out  into  the  storm  with  the  bag  on  his  shoulder. 

The  guileless  believer  in  equality,  who  had  wished 
to  get  away  from  a  world  of  injustice,  now  went  out 
and  got  the  two  men  to  whom  be  had  given  lessons 
in  ox-shoeing  and  installed  them  as  clerks.  He  next 
got  out  the  half-dozen  repeaiing-rifles  which  were  in 
stock,  polished  them  up,  loaded  them,  and  placed 
them  on  the  shelves  behind  the  counters  in  conspicu- 
ous and  accessible  positions.  Then  he  wandered 
about  the  store  with  a  blue  pencil,  resolutely  doubling 
and  trebling  the  price  of  everything. 

Of  course  the  news  of  Hapgood's  actions  soon 
spread,  and  produced  the  most  intense  excitement. 
The  brotherhood  charged  the  store,  but  found  the 
new  proprietor  calm  and  Napoleonic.  He  stood  be- 
hind the  notion  counter,  with  his  hand  resting  care- 
lessly near  one  of  the  rifles,  and  to  the  storm  of 
questions,  arguments,  and  abuse  simply  answered 
that  "business  was  business,"  sometimes  adding 
that  he  wished  to  denounce  as  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
the  malicious  report  that  he  had  come  out  to  the 
Territory  for  his  health.  His  clerks  stood  farther 
back,  with  their  hands  resting  carelessly  near  rifles, 
occasionally  observing  in  a  low  voice  that  "there 
was  a  man  for  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  board  of 
managers  for  you." 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  blizzard  (to  cut  the 
story  short)  Peter  Hapgood  had  sold  out  the  entire 
stock  for  something  like 'ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
had  every  cent  of  money  in  the  community  and 
most  of  the  portable  property.  The  first  warm  day 
in  March  he  and  his  clerks  drove  away  with  the 
chattels  loaded  on  three  wagons,  with  four  yoke  of 
oxen  attached  to  each  wagon.  The  Progress 
Cooperative  Brotherhood  broke  up,  and  most  of  the 
members  went  to  the  Black  Hills.  A  few  of  them 
owed  on  their  subscriptions  to  the  March  of  Progress, 
and  the  editor  denounced  them  in  the  columns  of 
his  sheet  as  unworthy  the  proud  dower  of  freedom. 
— H.  C.  in  Harper  s  Weekly. 


Used  to  It. 

The  stranger  at  the  hotel  approached  the  type- 
writer girl  stationed  in  the  reading-room  and  said, 
with  some  embarrassment  : 

"  I  want  to  send  a  letter  to  a  man  in  Milwaukee, 
and  I  haven't  time  to  sit  down  and  write  it.  It 
wouldn't  take  you  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  to 
click  it  off  from  my  dictation,  would  it?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  An'  that's  what  you're  here  for,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  The — the  man  I  want  to  write  to  has  played  me 
a  scurvy  trick  in  a  business  transaction,  and  I  want 
to  use  some  pretty  strong  language.  I  didn't  know 
whether — whether  you  would " 

"  I  guess  the  machine  can  stand  it,"  said  the  type- 
writer girl,  with  a  yawn.  "  Fire  away." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


"Shall  I  Ever  be  Strong  Again?" 

Many  persons  suffering  from  chronic  lack  of 
vigor  ask  themselves  this  question  in  vain.  They 
have  neglected  the  one  sure  means  of  conferring 
what  they  lack  and  long  for.  In  a  very  brief  time, 
if  they  would  but  use  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters, 
they  would  find  their  appetite  and  sleep  renewed 
and  strength  revived.  The  Bitters  will  also  surely 
remedy  dyspepsia,  malaria,  and  liver  complaint. 


Leroyol,  the  French  engineer,  reports  the  discov- 
ery of  a  tribe  of  good  Indians  in  Guerrero,  Mexico — 
over  four  hundred  of  them,  petrified,  in  a  natural 
cave  extending  fifteen  miles  underground.  These 
Indians  are  what  is  called  stone-dead. 


Feeding  the  Sick. 
In  many  instances  invalids  are  restricted  by  phy- 
sician to  easily  digestible  food,  usually  boiled  or 
sterilized  milk  is  prescribed.  In  such  cases  the 
value  of  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream, 
or  unsweetened  condensed  milk,  is  apparent.  Pre- 
pared by  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


Stardman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teething 
period. 


^NTLEMANS  5M0lJ 

WE  COULD  NOT  IMPROVE  THE  aUAUTY 
if  paid  double  The  price  ft  is 
the  choicest  SmokindfTobacco 
that  experience  can  bnxfuee 
or  thai'  money  can  buy 


'  Now  good  digestion    wait  on 
appetite, 
And  health  on  both." 

Cottolene  ;Cottolene  .Cottolene  Cottolene  .Cottolene 
Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene  Cottolene 

-WWW.  >-~~^N^\-»-<-^^^_^V«^_^^-ei)e 

To  assure  both  the  above  ends. 
1  good,  wholesome,  palatable  food  is 
demanded.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  present  a  sufficient  variety  of  appe- 
tizing bills  of  fare  for  our  meals  with- 
out a  liberal  allowance  of  pastry  and 
other  food  in  which  shortening  is 
required.  How  to  make  crisp, 
health  ful,  digestible  pastry  has 
puzzled  the  cooks.  A  difficulty  in  <[ene 
all  good  cookingin  the  past  has  been,  ie"e 
lard.  Always  fickle,  never  uniform,  <>ene 
most  un—holesome — lard  has  always  (cne 
been  tuj  Dane  of  the  cook  and  the 
obstacle  to  "good  digestion." 

Cottolene  Cotiolene  ,Cotiolene  Coitolene  ^Cottolene 
Cottolene  .Cottolene  ICottoIene  [Coitolene  Cottolene 

Cottolene  pottolene  ICottoIene  Cottolene  ICottoIene 
Cottolene  Cottolene  Convene  Cottolene  Cottolene 

comes  now  into  popular  i 
favor  as  the  new  shorten- 
ing— better  than  even  the  i 
best  of  lard  with  none  of  \ 
lard's  objectionable  quali- 
ties.    And 
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COTTOLENE 

comes    attended    by    both 

■APPETITE  AND  HEALTH." 
Grocers  sell  it  all  about. 

REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES. 


:  Cottolene  jCoUolej 
:  Cottolene  Cottolene  iCottolene 

Made"oi*lyby  Y°\ 

N.  K.   FAIRBANK    &  CO.,    /ene 
ST.  LOUIS  and  <<™ 

CHICAGO,    NEW   YORK,    BOSTON.  Vnc 


Listener — "  Isn'tit  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  I " 

Other  listener- — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'cm  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


$2.75  52J5 


■T  $9  Natural  FinUh  Baby  Curlan 
0   with    plated    hi  ,■]    wheeli,    tufa, 

■e  «t»amWt  bandlo.  Mado  ofbeilnut»- 
liablcandEuaraDtcel  for  :i  j*ar».  Sblpp*d 
FREIGHT  PAID;  10  moa*T  require!  1B 

D  UKL     n<U«lllDoM[lttDut(MkDD>n 

,ni,    tellable  and    ruponiible.  Kofertr,,-, 

:\furn,-l.ol  aunj  timr.  MaVe  and  Mil  nothing  but  what!  J 
dim  tob«  a«rtpre»nt*d,iioU  al  the  lowrtt  futcn, 
WRITE  TO-b.U'  for  our    l»r«r  TREE  ilhulrawd 
f-t™  oriat««tdB'lira»  anclatiliri  puhllthed, 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Suiter  St. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subjuct. 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn   St.,  Chicago, 


Apkil  30,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  when  attorney-general,  was 
once  examininga  countrywoman,  and  thus  addressed 
her  :  "  Now,  Mary  O'Connor,  tell  me  all  you  know," 
etc.  The  witness,  casting  an  indignant  look  at  her 
questioner,  said  with  asperity  :  "  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
if  you  plaze,  Pether  I  " 

In  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  New  England  there 
was  an  Episcopal  church,  which  had  two  mission 
chapels,  commonly  known  as  the  East  End  Mission 
and  the  North  End  Mission,  from  the  parts  of  the 
city  where  they  were  respectively  located.  One  day 
the  rector  gave  out  the  notices,  in  his  most  dis- 
tinguished, high-church  tone,  as  follows:  "There 
will  be  a  service  at  the  North  End  Mission  at  three 
o'clock,  and  at  the  East  End  at  6ve.  Children  will 
be  baptized  at  both  ends." 


An  old  lady  who  was  fond  of  her  dissenting  min- 
ister once  wearied  Lamb  by  the  length  of  her 
praises.  "  I  speak  because  I  know  him  well,"  said 
she.  "  Well,  I  don't— I  don't— but  damn  him,  at  a 
venture  !  "  On  another  occasion,  Lamb  was  invited  to 
a  party  where  the  room  was  crowded  with  children. 
Their  noise  and  tricks  plagued  him  not  a  little,  and 
at  supper,  when  toasts  were  flying  to  and  fro,  he 
rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  "  m-much  ca-ca- 
calumniated  g-g-good  King  Herod  I  " 


Grant  Allen  relates  that  he  was  sitting  one  day 
under  the  shade  of  the  Sphinx,  turning  for  some 
petty  point  of  detail  to  his  Baedeker.  A  sheik 
looked  at  him  sadly,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Murray 
good,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  voice  of  warning; 
' '  Baedeker  no  good.  What  for  you  use  Baedeker  ?  " 
"  No,  no  ;  Baedeker  is  best,"  answered  Mr.  Allen  ; 
"why  do  you  object  to  Baedeker?"  The  sheik 
crossed  hi5  hands,  and  looked  down  on  him  with  the 
pitying  eyes  of  Islam.  "  Baedeker  bad  book,"  he 
repeated  ;  "  Murray  very,  very  good.  Murray  say, 
'  Give  the  sheik  half  a  crown ' ;  Baedeker  say,  '  Give 
the  sheik  a  shilling.' " 

Alexandre  Dumas  could  not  refuse  a  request.  One 
day  he  gave  a  man  a  letter  to  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  in  Brussels.  The  latter,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  life  pleas- 
ant for  Dumas's  friend.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fort- 
night, the  roan  suddenly  disappeared,  and  with  him 
the  best  horse  in  the  merchant's  stable.  Six  months 
later  the  merchant  visited  Dumas,  and  upbraided 
him  for  the  kind  of  people  he  recommended  to  his 
consideration.  "Dear  friend,"  he  added,  "your 
friend  is  a  shark.  He  stole  the  best  horse  in  my 
stable."  Astonished,  Dumas  raised  his  hands  toward 
heaven  and  cried  :  "  What,  he  stole  from  you,  too?" 


Roger,  the  celebrated  French  tenor,  on  one  occa- 
sion was  engaged  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
francs  to  sing  at  the  house  of  a  rich  financier. 
Roger  sang  his  first  song  magnificently  ;  but  no  one 
paid  him  the  slightest  attention,  and  the  guests 
talked  their  loudest.  Presently  the  host  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  another  song,  and  sent  for 
Roger.  He  could  not  be  found,  and  that  evening 
was  seen  no  more.  Next  day  a  note  came  from  him, 
accompanied  by  the  sum  of  two  thousand  francs. 
The  note  ran  thus :  "  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the 
fifteen  hundred  francs  which  I  received  for  singing 
at  your  party  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  five  hundred 
francs  more  for  having  so  greatly  disturbed  the  con- 
versation of  your  guests." 

A  misguided  woman  once  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  Worth,  the  man  milliner,  because  he  charged 
her  six  hundred  dollars  for  a  dress.  "The  goods," 
said  the  lady,  "could  be  bought  for  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  surely  the  work  of  making  up  would 
be  well  paid  for  with  twenty-five  dollars  more." 
"  Madame,"  replied  the  outraged  tailor,  "go  to  M. 
Constant,  the  painter,  and  say  to  him  :  '  Here  is  a 
canvas  and  colors,  value  one  dollar.  Paint  me  a 
picture  on  that  canvas  with  these  paints,  and  I  will 
pay  you  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents.'  What 
would  be  the  answer?  '  Madame,  this  is  no  pay- 
ment for  an  artist.'  No,  but  I  say  more.  If  you 
think  my  terms  are  too  high,  keep  the  dress  and  pay 
me  nothing.  Art  does  not  descend  to  the  pettiness 
of  haggling."  History  does  not  record  the  lady's 
reply. 

A  novel  which  was  recently  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy  as  possessed  of  unusual  merit  con- 
tained a  sentence  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion :  "  It  was  midnight.  A  man  who  lay  in  ambush 
listened  to  their  conversation  ;  but  suddenly  a  dense, 
dark  cloud  passed  in  front  of  the  moon,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  hearing  more."  Here  is  another 
phrase,  written  in  full  earnest  by  a  master  of  French 
criticism  :  "  It  was  one  of  those  duels  in  which  one 
of  the  blades  literally  buries  itself  in  the  heart  of  the 
other."  A  criticism  in  a  French  journal  upon  a 
dramatic  performance  lately  ended  with  these  words, 
which  are  worthy  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche:  "  Mme. 
Judic's  talent  is  like  the  froth  on  good  champagne. 
Beware  of  thrusting  the  scalpel  into  it ;  for  if  you 
do,  there  will  remain  naught  but  a  pinch  of  ashes  at 


the  bottom  of  the  alembic."  Another  French  journal, 
in  speaking  of  the  results  of  certain  false  reports, 
declared  :  "  This  is  the  handiwork  of  evil  tongues, 
manipulated  by  cruel  hands." 

In  the  first  year  of  his  practice,  Judge  Royce,  of 
Vermont,  was  called  to  prosecute  in  a  justice  suit,  and, 
fresh  from  Chitty,  filed  a  plea  in  abatement,  which 
he  duly  discussed.  The  justice,  in  deciding  the  case, 
said  :  "The  young  lawyer  has  filed  what  he  calls  a 
plea  in  abatement ;  now  this  plaintiff  seems  to  be  a 
very  ignorant  man,  and  his  lawyer  about  as  ignorant 
as  he  is,  and  his  writ  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very  good 
writ,  and  doesn't  resemble  one  much  more  than  it 
does  a  hog-yoke  ;  but  the  plaintiff  seems  to  be  an 
honest  man,  and  if  he  has  a  just  claim  against  this 
defendant,  he  shall  have  judgment."  Whereupon, 
Judge  Royce,  elated  at  the  result,  but  somewhat  dis- 
gusted with  the  remarks  of  the  justice,  arose,  and, 
making  a  very  profound  bow,  said  to  the  court :  "  I 
much  thank  you,  d — n  you." 


On  the  first  night  of  the  representation  of  one  of 
Jenold's  pieces,  a  successful  adapter  from  the 
French  rallied  him  on  his  nervousness.  "I,"  said 
the  adapter,  "never  feel  nervous  on  the  first  night 
of  my  pieces."  "Ah,  my  boy,"  Jerrold  replied, 
"you  are  always  certain  of  success.     Your  pieces 

have  all   been   tried  before." He  was  seriously 

disappointed  with  a  certain  book  written  by  one  of 
his  friends.  This  friend  heard  that  Jerrold  had  ex- 
pressed   his   disappointment,  and  questioned  him  : 

"  I  hear  you  said was  the  worst  book  I  ever 

wrote."     "  No,  I  didn't,"  came  the  answer  ;  "  I  said 

it  was  the  worst  book  anybody  ever  wrote." Of  a 

mistaken  philanthropist,  Jerrold  said  he  was  "so 
benevolent,  so  merciful  a  man — he  would  have  held 
an  umbrella  over  a  duck  in  a  shower  of  rain." 


A  San  Franciscan,  traveling  through  Central  Amer- 
ica with  his  wife  and  young  babe,  rented  furnished 
apartments  in  Guatemala,  and  engaged  a  servant  to 
act  as  nurse  and  general  house-maid.  She  had  been 
in  their  service  less  than  a  week,  when  she  inquired 
of  the  father  if  the  babe  were  baptized.  He 
replied  in  the  negative,  whereupon  she  insisted  that 
the  child,  a  girl,  would  be  forever  lost.  The  gentle- 
man, who  believed  not  at  all  in  the  necessity  of 
baptism,  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  Within  six  weeks  he  had  tried  four  con- 
secutive servants,  but  found  that  each  one  would 
pilfer  small  articles,  and  finally  determined  to  get 
along  without  any  help.  One  afternoon,  while  saun- 
tering lazily  through  the  plaza,  he  was  accosted  by 
servant  number  one,  who  asked  if  the  babe  was 
yet  baptized.  "No,"  replied  the  father;  "still 
unbaptized."  "Well,"  she  answered,  "it  is  all 
right,  as  I  stole  her  away  one  Sunday,  and  the  good 
padre  baptized  her,  calling  her  '  Mary,'  so  her  soul 
will  be  saved."  "As  it  can  not  hurt  her,  and  may 
help  her,  I  am  satisfied,"  thought  the  parent,  and  so 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind.  The  next  day 
servant  number  two,  with  a  new  charge  bundled  in 
the  linen  swath  on  her  back,  approached  him  at  the 
market-place,  with  the  oft-repeated  query  :  "  Did  you 
have  the  baby  baptized  ?  "  and  to  his  reply  of  ' '  No," 
she  consoled  him  by  explaining  that  she  had  taken 
the  little  one  to  the  cathedral  and  had  it  named 
"  Catarina,"  so  her  soul  was  saved  a  second  time. 
Somewhat  amused,  the  father  hunted  up  and 
interviewed  the  succeeding  servants,  and  discovered 
that  the  babe  had  been  stolen  to  the  church  by  each 
of  them  and  quietly  baptized,  the  last  two  naming 
it,  respectively,  "Margarita  Cruz"  and  "  Eloisa 
Refugio."  Consequently  the  name  ran  "Maria 
Catarina  Margarita  Cruz  Eloisa  Refugio ' '  —  be- 
sides that  of  "  Emily,"  given  by  the  parents.  That 
baby  ought  to  get  to  heaven,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in 
quadruplex  baptism. 


Traveling  Risks. 

With  the  increased  facilities  for  travel  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  travelers,  there  has  been  naturally  a  great  increase 
in  the  risk  of  accidents. 

Every  one,  who  for  any  reason  is  compelled  lo  incur  these 
risks,  should  keep  by- him  a  supply  of  Allcock's  Porous 
Plasters,  for  thev  are  a  wonderful  specific  in  strains  of 
the  back  or  limbs,  such  as  are  almost  inevitable  in  case  of 
accident. 

Any  one  starting  on  a  long  journey  should  have  one  as  a 
part  of  his  equipment.  Commuters  on  suburban  trains 
should  keep  them  both  at  home  and  in  the  office. 

Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  have  repeatedly  proved 
their  great  value  in  time  of  need. 

Erandreth's  Pills  remove  all  impurities. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  fifing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earUest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  38s 


SYfa/PjE^ 


OIV©  E>ISJJOY® 

Both  the  method  and  results  -when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
jeptable  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar4  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•0UI8V1UE.  KY.  NEW  YORK.  tl.r. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 

ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING   _ 
EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

1  This  Invigorating  tonic  is  powerful,  but 
gentle,  in  its  effect,  is  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 
gastric  Juices,  without  deranging  the  action 
of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  most  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  curing: 
Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organ*  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

m  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


DIS- 


&  DAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GO&L  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department. 

S.    F.   GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall     Steamers. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool    and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Britannic May  9th     Britannic June  6th 

Majestic May  16th    Majestic June  13th 

Germanic May  23d     Germanic June  20th 

Teutonic May  30th     Teutonic June  a;th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according;  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY  ,  Agent, 
ag  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arr 

ve  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LEAVE 

From  April  16,  1894. 

ARRIVE. 

7.00   A. 

Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 

7.00    A. 

Benicia,  Vacavflle,  §  R  umsey ,  Sacra- 

mento,  and  Redding  via  Davis.. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

6. 15    P. 

8.30  A. 

NUes,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos, Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 

ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *Oroville. . 

9.OO  A. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

I0.45   A. 
*    7-*5   P. 

8.45    A. 

I2-30  P. 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Livermore. . 

*       I. CO  P. 

Sacramento  Riv<*r  Sfamen; 

*    9.00  p. 

4.OO    P. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,    Calistoga,    El    Verano, 

4-CO    P. 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,    Marysvule,  OroviUe, 

4-3°    *"• 

Niles,  San  Jose.Livermore,  Stock- 
ton,    Modesto,     Merced,     and 

5-00    P. 

Los  Angeles  Express,'  Fresno, 
Bakers  field,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

ro-45  A. 

5.OO    P. 

Santa  Fe*  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

6.00    P. 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

"       6.00    P. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose*. . 

1     7.00   P- 

Vallejo 

t     7-45   P- 

7.00   P. 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 

10.45  A. 

SANTA 

CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

I     7-45  A. 

Sunday  Excursion  for  Newark, 
San   Jose",    Los   Gatos,    Felton, 

8.15  A. 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose*, 
Felton,    Boulder   Creek,    Santa 

6.20   P. 

*    2  45   p- 

N  ewark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,    Santa   Cruz,   and  prin- 

*  II.50  A. 

4-45   P- 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 

9-50  A. 

COAST 

DIVISION.  Third  and  Towns  end  Sts. 

San    Jose-,    New    Almaden,    and 

1-45    P. 

8.15    A. 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 

Pacific    Grove,    Paso     Robles, 

(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 

IO.4O   A. 

5-06   P. 

12. OI     P. 

*     2.2Q    P. 

San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 

*   IO.40  A. 

*      3- 3°    *■ 

San    Jose"    and     principal    Way 

*    4- =5   *■- 

*      S.06A. 

5-IO    T. 

*     8.48  A. 

6.30    ? 

t  11-45    P- 

Palo    Alto     and    principal    Way 

t    7.26  r. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   n.oo  a.  m.,    *I2.30 

ti.oo    *2.oo       3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo   p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6,oo       "7.00 

8.00   *9.oo    10.00   and    *n.co  a.    m„    tia.oo   *!2,3o 

2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.   m. 


a  far  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
cs  I  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
39 }  Returning— Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to   New   York,    via   Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Jose April  28th 

SS.  Acapulco May  8th 

SS.  San  Bias May  18th 

SS.  San  Juan May  28th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  he  dispatched  following  Monday. 


Japan  and   China   Line  for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA  : 

Peru Saturday,  April  28,  at  3  P.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  M. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

China Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAJJ  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OP  SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Belglc Thursday,  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belgic (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  PaciPc  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  March  26,  April  and  May  10,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24, 
July  5,  9,  19,  24,  August  3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March 
21,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  Fot 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 
fort  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in 
lexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office  Palace  Hotel, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  G 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  30,  18 


The  impersonality  of  tone  which  is  a  mark  of  the 
new  imaginative  literature  is  also  a  mark  of  the  new 
dramatic  literature.  The  new  novelist,  the  new  play- 
wright, both  reserve  their  judgment,  both  refuse  to 
show  what  would  be  their  answer  to  the  question  in 
modern  ethics  that  is  put  forward  in  their  novel  or 
play.  They  tell  the  story,  always  advancing  some 
live  question  of  momentous  import,  with  the  cold, 
impersonal  unconcern  of  a  teacher  who,  conscien- 
tious to  the  point  of  doing  his  work  of  expounding 
the  lesson  clearly  and  concisely,  is  yet  profoundly 
indifferent  as  to  the  results  which  will  follow  the 
learning  of  the  lesson. 

But  this  appearance  of  indifference  is  a  deceptive 
appearance.  The  dramatists  of  the  scnool  of  Ibsen 
and  Sudermann  regard  themselves  seriously  as  pub- 
lic educators  even  more  than  public  entertainers. 
They  will  reach  the  consciences  of  the  public  by 
putting  to  the  public  questions  of  vital  moment, 
which,  advanced  with  an  extraordinary,  minute  at- 
tention to  truth,  must  engross  the  auditor  and  fill  his 
mind  with  a  set  of  healthily  disturbing  queries  that, 
at  least,  agitate  the  sluggish  inertia  of  its  normal 
condition  of  stolid  selfishness. 

This  is  the  new  way  of  the  new  dramatist  to 
reach  the  public  and  shake  it  from  its  lethargy 
The  old  idea  of  being  simply  entertaining  is  scorned 
by  these  century-end  moralists.  The  still  older  idea 
of  beguiling  the  spectator  into  a  desire  never  to  de- 
viate from  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  by  depict- 
ing the  delights  of  a  life  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  is 
relegated  by  them  to  the  realm  of  dead,  worn-out 
fashions.  Their  attitude  has  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  old,  vigorously  vituperative 
fathers  of  the  church  who  sought  to  terrorize  their 
flock  into  worthiness  by  depicting  the  tortures  that 
awaited  them  in  a  future  state. 

The  hell  of  the  lost  souls  shown  by  Sudermann 
and  Ibsen  is  the  hell  not  of  a  dim  and  pleasantly 
distant  futurity,  but  the  hell  of  an  encompassing 
present.  They  believe  with  the  astronomer-poet, 
who  sent  his  soul  out  into  the  invisible  to  discover 
the  secrets  of  the  after-life  : 

"  And  by  and  bye  my  soul  returned  to  me 
And  answered  *  I  myself  am  heaven  and  hell.'  " 
The  punishment  for  sin  is  sharp  and  merciless.  The 
balance  is  always  true.  There  are  no  soft  answers 
possible  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  an  avenging 
destiny.  As  Napoleon  said  :  "  Nothing  is  stolen  in 
this  world  ;  everything  is  paid  for." 

These  latter-day  dramatists,  with  their  unmerciful, 
prying  truthfulness,  their  fondness  for  propounding 
conundrums  to  an  audience  which  is  chilled  and  stulti- 
fied by  the  questions  and  can  only  offer  vague  and 
bewildered  solutions  to  the  problems,  carry  in  the 
heart  of  their  dramas  the  melancholy  and  hopeless 
pessimism  which  marks  so  much  of  the  imaginative 
literature  of  the  day.  Some  French  writer  has  said 
that  the  flood  of  coarse  and  pessimistic  literature  of 
the  last  half  of  the  century  denotes  a  return  toward 
a  condition  of  religious  and  spiritual  revival,  the  au- 
thors, in  entire  unconsciousness,  having  given  so 
gloomy  a  picture  of  the  life  of  material  satisfaction 
and  the  disillusion  that  follows  on  all  mundane  enjoy- 
ments, that  the  world,  in  despairing  repulsion,  will 
turn  toward  the  spiritual  life  with  its  eternal  hopes 
and  sustaining  promises.  The  new  dramatic  liter- 
ature from  Germany  and  Sweden  is  full  of  this  wail- 
ing of  the  spirits,  who,  having  lost  the  joie  de  vlvre, 
have  not  yet  found  the  hope  of  a  spiritual  re-binh. 
The  frightful,  depressing  gloom  of  Ibsen's  one-sided 
and  perfectly  hopeless  theory  of  heredity  is  enough 
to  drive  a  sensitive  nature  as  sombrely  mad  as  Oswald 
himself  in  that  ghastly  drama,  "  Ghosts."  Accord- 
ing to  Ibsen,  the  potter  not  only  molds  the  clay  in 
unchangeable  shape,  but  he  generally  molds  it  to 
unescapable,  predestined  evil. 

"  Magda,"  also  built  on  a  great  modern  question 
of  life,  has  yet  a  distinct  dramatic  side.  It  is  not 
entirely  a  disquisition  on  how  impossible  it  is  to  help 
being  wicked  when  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  come 
from  a  bad  stock,  nor  how  hopelessly  out  of  joint 
the  limes  are  with  almost  all  of  the  more  important 
relations  of  contemporaneous  existence.  Like  most 
of  the  European  literature  of  this  sort,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  of  comprehension  by  American  understand- 
ing, as  the  conditions  of  life  are  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  countries.  Nora,  in  "  The  Doll's 
House,"  for  example,  is  a  woman  who  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  in  this  country.  A  Nora  could 
not  grow  up  in  America.  We  can  not  comprehend 
what  conditions  of  life  can  go  to  the  forming  of  a 
woman's  mind,  who,  no  longer  in  her  first  youth, 
married,  the  mother  of  ihree  children,  is  yet  so 
ignorant  of  the  outside  world  that  she  does  not 
1  is  a  punishable  offense  to  forge  her  hus- 
-in-  to  a  check. 


In  "  Magda,"  the  difference  between  the  German 
and  the  American  point  of  view  is  very  marked. 
Magda,  spirited,  brilliant,  nobly  gifted,  given  the 
genius  of  song,  is  cast  off  by  her  father  for  having 
left  his  house  to  earn  her  own  living.  In  the  nar- 
row, petty  household  of  the  retired  major,  Magda  is 
looked  upon  as  a  lost  wanderer  in  the  great  by-ways 
of  the  unknown,  outside  world.  That  her  career 
should  not  have  been  followed,  that  her  successes 
should  not  have  been  noted,  that  her  home-coming 
after  twelve  years  of  absence  should  be  an  affair  of 
tragic  uneasiness,  is  almost  incomprehensible  from 
our  American  stand-point.  In  our  latter-day,  joyful 
recognition  of  the  higher  education,  or  emancipa- 
tion, or  advancement  of  women,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  called,  we  would  regard  Magda  as  the 
saviour  and  preserver  of  her  family.  She  would  go 
forth  to  conquer  the  world  of  song  between  an 
adoring  pair  of  parents,  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow 
square  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  come  back  a 
victor  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  laurels,  the  fairest 
jewel  in  the  family's  crown. 

Sudermann's  "message"  in  "Magda"  seems  to 
be  the  hopeless  impossibility  of  struggling  to  confine 
a  vigorous  spirit  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere. 
"  Home"  was  the  name  given  his  play  in  German. 
Home  to  the  major  meant  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
little  bourgeois  circle  of  his  own  household.  Home 
to  Magda  meant  the  glittering  plane  of  the  stage, 
and  its  life,  the  broad  and  revivifying  life  of  a  great 
singer's  triumph,  the  rich  and  glowing  artistic  exist- 
ence, lived  with  a  reckless  completeness  in  every 
phase.  The  author  has  shown,  with  apparent  effort- 
less simplicity,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  these  two 
ever  understanding  each  other.  To  the  major,  cling- 
ing to  his  Old  World,  obsolete  ideas  with  an  iron 
doggedness,  the  free,  untrammeled  flight  of  his 
daughter  across  the  artistic  horizons  of  half  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  is  a  thought  of  horror.  With  ad- 
mirable skill,  author  and  actor  have  shown  his  un- 
wavering belief  in  his  own  ideal  of  life,  his  blindness 
to  realize  another,  his  refusal  to  see  or  be  impressed 
by  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  gifted  child,  his  im- 
movable, dogged  resolution  to  draw  her  back  into 
the  only  life  he  knows  and  believes  in,  though  it  be 
confining  the  eagle  in  the  canary's  cage. 

Singularly  enough,  it  seems  to  be  to  this  point  in 
the  play  that  the  author  is  most  anxious  to  draw  his 
auditor's  attention.  The  absolute  incompatibility 
of  the  artistic  and  the  domestic  temperaments  is  the 
text  of  his  drama.  When,  in  the  chicken's  brood, 
the  changeling  eagle  is  hatched,  there  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  make  this  strange,  uncongenial  interloper 
one  with  the  other  comfortable,  peaceable  little 
nestlings.  They  must  let  it  wing  its  own  way  up- 
ward into  the  blue,  toward  the  sun,  in  stimulating 
currents  of  ether  where  they  can  never  follow. 
Sudermann  evidently  feels  and  suffers  both  with  the 
parent,  in  his  stiff-necked,  proud  lack  of  compre- 
hension and  understanding,  and  with  the  daughter, 
in  all  her  glory,  her  disillusion,  her  wayward,  hard 
brilliancy— creatures  of  two  isolated  spheres  that, 
while  they  may  love  and  hold  out  hands  of  mute 
sympathy  toward  each  other,  can  never  meet  in  the 
fond  communion  of  a  perfect  comprehension. 

When  Von  Keller  appears  and  the  revelations  are 
made  of  that  unfortunate  past  of  Magda's — a  past 
which  she  wishes  concealed,  less  from  her  desire  to 
hide  her  disgrace  than  from  the  feeling  that  here 
again  they  will  never  understand  and  always  judge, 
with  a  merciless,  terrifying  harshness — the  interest 
still  centres  in  the  situation  between  the  father  and 
daughter.  In  the  hands  of  a  French  playwright, 
how  different  this  would  have  been  1  The  serious 
German,  ever  laboriously  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  exact  and  unflinching  truthfulness,  does  not 
swerve  from  his  purpose,  but  putting  Von  Keller  and 
his  light  loves  into  the  background,  elaborately 
analyzes  the  sensations  of  the  father  and  child,  still 
at  variance,  still  never  understanding  each  other.  It 
is  a  fine  climax,  finely  worked  out.  The  two  uncon- 
genial natures  warring  in  the  struggling,  ineffectual 
combat  of  their  unavoidable,  fiery  antagonisms,  back 
of  them  the  bland,  serene  figure  of  Von  Keller,  type 
of  that  world  of  a  well-bred,  suave,  undistinguished 
mediocrity,  and  beside  him  the  figure  of  Dr.  Weber, 
who  offers  the  contrast  to  all  this  garrulous,  grasp- 
ing, angry  turbulence  of  a  high,  spiritual  serenity. 

The  character  of  Magda  is  laid  on  broad  lines, 
and  ought  to  be  enacted  by  a  talent  which  is  warm 
and  rich.  Mme.  Modjeska's  talent  is  not  this,  but 
she  has  great  charm,  and  tact,  and  fineness,  which 
enables  her  to  give  to  Magda  a  great  deal  of  delicate 
fascination.  In  the  earlier  scenes,  where  the  hard 
and  almost  bitter  gayety  of  the  prima  donna,  who 
has  had  to  fight  her  way  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  has  not  given  way  to  the  more  serious  emo- 
tions which  the  succeeding  scenes  call  up,  Mme. 
Modjeska  is  delightful,  having  all  the  reckless, 
devil-may-care  gayety  of  the  Bohemian,  without  the 
slightest  taint  of  vulgarity.  Her  Magda  in  her 
brilliant  moments— her  fierce  and  defiant  moments — 
is  consummately  refined  and  artistic,  if  the  least 
trifle  cold  and  bornte.  This  splendid  creature,  with 
all  the  willful  vanity  of  her  conquering  talents,  with 
the  artist's  exalted  delight  in  the  accomplishment  of 
her  work,  with  the  woman's  love  of  adoration  and 
dominion,  developed  by  her  life  of  triumph  and 
loud  adulation  and  acclaim,  has  something  of  gener- 
osity, of  magnificence,  of  breadth,  and  force,  and 
vitality  about  her  that  make  her  a  really  great  stage 
figure. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

A  new  vaudevilleorganization.  known  as  Hopkins's 
New  Trans-Oceanic  Star  Specialty  Company,  will 
follow  Effie  Ellsler  at  the  California  Theatre. 

Stuart  Robson  is  coming  to  the  Baldwin  after 
Modjeska's  engagement.  He  will  be  seen  in  "A 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  "The  Henrietta,"  and  a  new 
play  entitled  "  Leap  Year." 

The  poetic  pantomime  of  "Cinderella,"  which 
was  such  a  success  in  London  just  after  the  holidays, 
is  to  be  repeated  in  New  York,  by  the  same  com- 
pany, headed  by  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss,  William 
Terriss's  daughter.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
seven  persons,  twelve  ponies,  and  a  pack  of  bounds 
in  the  company. 

There  is  a  constant  change  in  the  entertainment 
given  by  the  cowboys,  Mexicans,  and  Indians  at 
Buck  Taylor's  Wild  West  Show,  at  the  Haight  Street 
Grounds,  that  has  made  it  a  very  popular  resort. 
Peiformances  are  given  every  afternoon  at  half-past 
two  and  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  both  are 
always  well  attended. 

In  view  of  the  success  Miss  Ellsler  has  met  in 
"  Doris  "  this  week,  at  the  California  Theatre,  it  has 
been  decided  to  continue  its  presentation  during  the 
first  three  nights  of  the  coming  week.  Monday 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  benefit  to  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  For  the  last  three  nights  of  the  week  and 
at  the  Saturday  matinee  Miss  Ellsler  will  appear 
again  in  "  Hazel  Kirke." 

Miss  Ida  Benfey,  the  dramatic  reader,  has  re- 
turned to  this  city  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in 
which  she  has  achieved  a  notable  success  in  New 
York.  She  intends  remaining  here  some  two  or 
three  months,  and  during  her  stay  will  give  several 
readings.  The  first  of  these  takes  place  Monday 
evening,  April  30th,  when  she  will  read  her  drama- 
tization of  "  Les  Miserables." 

Frederick  de  Belleville  has  created  a  totally  new 
interest  in  "  Hoodman  Blind,"  which  Wilson  Barrett 
had  made  almost  his  own,  by  what  the  New  York 
Sun  calls  "  the  husband's  post-revelation  kiss."  It  is 
the  kiss  Jack  Yeulett  gives  to  Nance  when  he  first 
suspects  her  infidelity,  and  for  the  time  it  quite 
diverts  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  mental 
state  of  the  woman,  whose  emotions  come  in  conflict 
with  her  notions  of  morality,  to  that  of  her  husband. 

Mme.  Modjeska  will  appear  in  a  r6!e  in  which  she 
is  new  to  this  city  on  Monday  night  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  when  she  will  play  Beatrice  in  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  The  same  comedy  will  be  re- 
peated on  Friday  night ;  "  As  You  Like  It  "  will  be 
presented  on  Tuesday;  "Magda"  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  ;  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening.  The  third  and  last 
week  of  Mme.  Modjeska's  engagement  will  open 
with  an  imposing  revival  of  "  Macbeth." 

Scheel's  fine  orchestra  has  been  very  popular,  but 
its  trip  through  the  interior  will  not  leave  the  Vienna 
Prater,  at  the  fair,  without  potent  attractions.  In- 
deed, as  large  audiences  as  attended  the  concerts 
have  been  present  to  witness  the  vaudeville  show, 
which  is  an  excellent  one.  Sandow,  of  course,  is 
the  great  attraction,  and  his  exhibition  of  muscular 
development  is  really  wonderful.  The  Jordans.  loo, 
are  admirable  in  their  trapeze  feats  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  show — notably  the  man  who  kicks  and  the  skirt- 
dancer — is  well  worth  seeing. 

*'  Ship  Ahoy  "  has  proved  so  popular  at  the  Tivoli 
that,  at  the  last  moment  last  week,  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  revival  of  Offenbach's  comic  opera  of 
"  Genevieve  de  Brabant"  until  Monday  night,  April 
30th,  when  it  will  be  produced  with  the  following  cast : 

Drogan,  Gracie  Plaisted  ;  Sifroy,  Philip  Branson  ;  Golo. 
Edward  Torpi ;  Vanderprout,  Fred  Hoyden ;  Charles 
M artel,  George  Olmi ;  Grabuge,  Ferris  Hajtman  ;  Pitou, 
Thomas  C.  Leary;  Oswald,  Minnie  Ellsworth;  Hermit, 
George  Coombs  ;  Peterpip,  Fred  Kavanaugh  ;  Formantit, 
Duncan  Smith;  Dundontat,  William  Stachan  ;  Philibert, 
J.  H.  Wilson  ;  St.  Remy,  H.  A.  Barkalew  ;  Genevieve  de 
Brabant,  TLlie  Salinger  ;  Bri(*iite,  Carrie  Roma  ;  Isoline, 
Alice  Neilson ;  Christine,  Irene  Mull;  Faroline,  Edith 
Woodthorpe;  Rosemonde,  Minna  Jurgens. 

Such  a  time  as  there  has  been  in  Chicago  over  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  I— or,  rather,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  over  Chicago.  One 
of  the  Windy  City  papers  devoted  several  columns, 
during  the  recent  opera  season  there,  to  a  more  or 
less  veracious  and  unquestionably  lively  account  of 
the  private  life  of  various  members  of  the  com- 
pany, and  several  of  them,  including  Mesdames 
Nordica,  Calve\  Melba,  and  Scalchi,  wrote  for  a 
retraction  in'  such  terms  that  they  got  it  in  short 
order.  But  the  tales  had  been  printed  and  the 
damage  done,  and  Chicago's  reputation  is  gone  for- 
ever in  the  eyes  of  these  noted  singers.  (The  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  is  also  probably  true).  But 
it  will  be  a  long  day  before  they  go  back  to  the 
city  by  the  lake  ;  and,  meantime,  they  seem  to  bear 
an  added  grudge  against  Emma  Eames,  as  if  she 
had  inspired  the  attacks.  But  she  has  merely 
avoided  associating  with  the  other  fair  singers. 


—  Mr.  Wright  Huntington,  the  leading 
man  of  the  Grand,  and  who  formerly  held  the  same 
position  in  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum  Theatre, 
New  York,  will  coach  a  few  select  pupils  in  dramatic 
instruction  and  elocution.  Mr.  Huntington's  methods 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lyceum  School  in  New 
York,  and  embrace  a  course  of  fencing.  For  terms, 
address  Room  17,  Grand  Opera  House,  City. 


PATENTS. 

Notice  to  Inventors. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try when  the  demand  for  inventions  and  improve, 
ments  in  the  arts  and  sciences  generally  was  so  great 
as  now.  The  conveniences  of  mankind  in  the  factory 
and  work-shop,  the  household,  on  the  farm,  and  In 
official  fife,  require  continual  accessions  to  the  appur- 
tenances and  implements  of  each  in  order  to  save 
labor,  time,  and  expense.  The  political  change  in 
the  administration  of  government  does  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  American  inventor,  who  being  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  perceive  the  existing  deficiences, 
does  not  permit  the  affairs  of  government  to  deter 
him  from  quickly  conceiving  the  remedy  to  overcome 
existing  discrepancies.  Too  great  care  can  not  be 
exercised  in  choosing  a  competent  and  skillful  attor- 
ney to  prepare  and  prosecute  an  application  for  pat- 
ent. Valuable  interests  have  been  lost  and  destroyed 
in  innumerable  instances  by  the  employment  of  in- 
competent counsel,  and  especially  is  this  advice 
applicable  to  those  who  adopt  the  "No  patent,  no 
pay"  system.  Inventors  who  intrust  their  business 
to  this  class  of  attorneys  do  so  at  imminent  risk,  as 
the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  patent  is  never  con- 
sidered in  view  of  a  quick  endeavor  to  get  an  allow- 
ance and  obtain  the  fee  then  due.  The  Press 
Claims  Companv,  John  Wedderburn,  General 
Manager,  618  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
representing  a  large  number  of  important  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  as  well  as  general  periodicals  of  the 
country,  was  instituted  to  protect  its  patrons  from 
the  unsafe  methods  heretofore  employed  in  this  line 
of  business.  The  said  company  is  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  all  patent  business  intrusted  to  it  for 
reasonable  fees,  and  prepares  and  prosecutes  appli- 
cations generally,  including  mechanical  inventions, 
design  patents,  trade-marks,  labels,  copyrights,  inter- 
ferences, infringements,  validity  reports,  and  gives 
especial  attention  to  rejected  cases.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  competition  with  any  firm  in 
securing  foreign  patents.  Write  for  instructions  and 
advice.  John  Wedderburn,  618  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C     P.  O.  Box  385. 


-  H.  C  Massie — Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


TlVOIil    OPBKA    HOUSE. 

Krklikg  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings.     Fifth  and  Final  Week. 
"  Pull  'em  Down,  Christy  !"     The  Avalanche  of  Fun, 

-:-    SHIP    A^O-S"    -:- 

The  Greatest  Run  in  This  Lity.     11  Weeks  in  All. 
Monday,  April  30th  . .  .Genevieve  de  Brabant 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN     THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 


MODJESKA  and  OTIS  SKINNER 

Supported  by   Complete   New   York   Company. 
NEXT  WEEK: 
Monday  and  Friday  Evenings.  "  Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing."    Tuesday  Evening,  "  As  You  Like  It."     Wednesday 
and  Thursday  Evenings,  "Magda."      Saturday   Matinee 
and  Saturday  Evening,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 


CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.,  Lessees  |  S.  H.  Friedlander,  Mgr. 

The  Distinguished  Actress, 

lEZPIFHE     T!T  .T  .«T  .TTH  f 

and  a  Specially  Selected  Company. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday DORIS 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. ..   HAZEL  KIKKE 

Reserved  Seats,  25c,  50c.,  75c,  and  $1.00. 
Monday,  May  7th. .  .Hupkius  Trans-Oceanic  Co. 


THE    VIENNA    PRATER. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 


VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IMPERIAL 

Vienna   Prater   Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

SANDOW  ! 

THE    SENSATION    OP    THE    SEASON,    AT 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph   Hall. 

XST  The  Finest  Cuisine  in  the  City   of  San 
Francisco. 


BUCK    TAYLOR'S   WILD    WEST 

Haight  Street  Grounds,  Stanyan  and  Waller  Streets. 

NOW   OPEN. 

Two   Performances    Daily,   rain   or  shine,    beginning    at 
a. 30  and  S  p.  m. 

Realistic  Production  of  Frontier  Life 

By  Over  100  Performers,  Including 
A    BAND    OF    SIOUX    INDIANS, 

The  Greatest  of  Warriors. 
COWBOYS,    MEXICANS. 

Daring  Riders,  Crack  Shots. 
Over  100   Horses  aud    a  Herd   of  Buffaloes. 
BUCK    TAYLOR, 

Late  Lieutenant  nnd  Master  of  Ceremonies  for 

BUFFALO    BILL. 

General  Admission 25  and  50  cents 

Reserved  seats  extra. 


NATURAL  ICE  SKATING  RINK, 

Mechanics'  Pavilion,  near  New  Citv  Hall. 
MOST  HEALTHFUL  OF  SPORTS  I 

SKATING   ON    REAL   ICE  ! 

Large  pond  frozen  daily.     Open  Mornings,  Afternoons, 
and  Evenings. 

^%  ^X  ■     ^\       Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
IT  W  LV  Saturday  Nights. 

Game  occupies  thirty  minutes. 
Admission  for  Young  and   Old,  10  ctw. 


LA  GRANDE,  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL    OFFICE: 

No.    23    POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH:     11  TAYLOR  STREET. 

Ltfundry  :    Twelfth    St.,    bet.    Folsoni    and 

Howard,  San  Francisco. 


April  30,  1S94. 
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$35,000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


-HIS 


Country  Place 


CORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
«xpense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old  -  fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals.  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 


WOULD  BE  A  GKAND  PLACE  FOB  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 


VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 


For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

When  We  Have  Company. 
I  always  know  when  comp'ny's  here, 

I  can  teH  it  any  day, 
For  papa  then  calls  mamma  "dear," 
And  never  calls  her  "  say." 

— Detroit  Tribune. 

Kite-Time. 
Where's  that  spool  o'  thread  o'  mother's  ? 

Not  a  living  soul  can  guess  ! 
Where's  that  pretty  paper  pattern 

That  was  cut  for  sister's  dress  * 
Where  are  all  the  silken  tassels 

Of  the  curtains  ?     Out  of  sight ! 
And  we  can  not  hope  to  find  them, 

Kor  they're  up  with  Johnny's  kite  ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Soulful,  but  Not  Willing;. 
I  walked  one  day  with  Phyllith 

Ovah  in  Bothton  town. 
I,  in  me  long  Pwynce  Albert, 

She  in  a  new  Worth  gown. 

I  talked  that  day  with  Phyllith 

Ovah  in  Bothton  town. 
Of  things  intenth  and  thoulful, 

Begged  her  me  love  to  cwown. 

I  pawted  that  day  from  Phyllith 

Ovah  in  Bothton  town ; 
She'd  be  a  bwothah  to  me,  she  said, 

But  wouldn't  be  Mitheth  Bwown. 

— Wesleyatt  Literary  Monthly. 


We  were  Deceived. 
A  wDd  Juanita,  black  and  tan, 

Rode  into  Wingate  on  a  mule  ; 
Met  a  Chicago  traveling  man, 
Who  told  her,  as  a  drummer  can, 

That  she  was  wildly  beautiful. 
She  smiled,  she  hoped,  she  lived  !     Alas  ! 
She  looked  into  a  looking-glass. 

*  You  are  a  poet,"  my  friend  said  : 
"  Your  fame  has  flashed  from  coast  to  coast. 
You  will  be  read  when  Riley's  dead. 
And  Field  has  faded.     Yes,"  he  said, 
"  If  not  before.     You're  Shakespeare's  ghost.' 
But  now,  I  sympathize  with  her, 
The  maid  ;  I've  seen  the  publisher. 

— Cy  Warntan  in  New  York  Sun. 


Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night. 
They  were  married  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
And  each  soon  considered  the  other  N.  G.; 
Whereat  she  fled  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
While  he  took  his  flight  out  to  Guthrie,  O.  T. 
And  now  they  are  once  again  happy  and  free. 

— Indianapolis  Jo  11  rnal. 


Their  Thoughts 
1  What  a  beautiful  thing  is  thought,"  said  she ; 
"  A  boon  it  is  to  myself  and  Jim, 
I  sit  and  think  he  is  thinking  of  me. 
And  he  sits  and  thinks  I  am  thinking  of  him." 
— New  York  Press. 

Equable  Distribution. 
She  gave  her  heart  to  the  handsome  youth, 
The  youth  with  a  sweet  mustache; 

She  gave  her  heart— but  her  hand  she  saved 
For  the  gray-bearded  man  whose  lip  was  shaved, 
And  whose  pockets  were  lined  with  cash. 

— Indianapolis  Joit  rnal. 


How  you  dine  in  Paris:  Appetizer — Vermouth, 
with  a  big  dose  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it.  Soup — 
Tapioca,  made  of  potato  starch,  highly  peppered. 
Hors  dceuvre — Butter  compounded  with  veal  fat, 
and  colored  with  lead.  Roast — The  worst  meat  pro- 
curable, with  truffles  molded  out  of  earth.  Vege- 
tables—Pl  salad  acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
green  peas  verdant  with  copper.  Dessert  —Chocolate 
cream,  sweetened  with  glucose,  and  colored  with  the. 
oxide  of  mercury  and  ochre.  Coffee— Roasted  horse- 
liver,  with  mahogany  saw-dust  and  caramel.  Liqueur 
— Kirsch  flavored  with  prussic  acid.  Perhaps  you 
fancy  that  this  bill  of  fare  is  exaggerated.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  Chevalier  and  Beaudrimont's 
volume  entitled  "  Falsification  of  Alimentary  Sut> 
stances,"  and  you  will  find  the  actual  facts. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

MAKES  AN    INVIGORATING   DRINK 

With  water  and  sugar  only.     Delicious. 


The  Shah  of  Persia  is  exceedingly  supersM'ous. 
He  always  carries  with  him  when  he  travels  a  circle 
of  amber,  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
in  Mohammed's  time,  and  which  renders  the  wearer 
invulnerable  ;  a  casket  of  gold  which  makes  him  in- 
visible at  will ;  and  a  star  which  is  potent  to  make 
conspirators  instantly  confess  their  crimes. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


"I  have  been  afflicted  with  an  affection  of  the 
Throat  from  childhood,  caused  by  diphtheria,  and  have 
used  various  remedies,  but  have  never  found  anything 
equal  to  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."— Rev.  G.  flf. 
F.  Hampton,  Piketon,  Ky.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


218-220  Montgomery  St.,  Muls  Building,  S.  F.  Fmes(  Qyslers  fa  aU  styles_  SwAIN-S|  2I3  Sutter  St 


DCCLIII.— Bill  of  Fare  Tor  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

April  2g,  1894. 

Mullagatawny  Soup. 

Fried  Trout.     Cucumbers. 

Broiled  Squabs.     Stuffed  Potatoes. 

Baked  Tomatoes.     Asparagus. 

Veal  Loaf. 

French  Artichokes. 

French  Cream.     Cocoanut  Cake. 

Coffee. 

Cocoanut  Cake. — Take  two  cups  of  sugar,  one-half 

cup  of  butter,  three  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk, 

whites  of  five  eggs,   four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 

Bake  in  five  layers.     Icing— Whites  of  three  eggs,  one-half 

a  cup  of  sugar.     Spread  on  the  layers,  and  sprinkle  thickly 

with  grated  cocoanut 

The  Pittsburg  Base  -  Ball  Club  is  now  after  a 
mascot  which  will  out-mascot  all  other  mascots.  It 
is  a  twelve-year-old  boy  who  fell  from  the  seventh 
story  of  the  Railroad  Building,  Denver,  Col.,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  struck  on  a  number  of  telegraph 
wires,  bounded  into  the  air,  and  finally  landed  on  the 
back  of  a  horse.  The  animal  was  killed  by  the 
shock,  but  the  boy  was  only  stunned,  and  soon  re- 
covered consciousness.  In  three  minutes  he  was  re- 
ceiving congratulations  on  his  luck. 


Provision  is  to  be  made  for  greatly  enlarging  the 
British  Museum.  Five  and  a  half  acres  will  be 
added  to  the  nine  acres  already  occupied,  through 
purchase  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


HARTSHORN'S  -«Nl 


SHADE  ROLLERS, 


w 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AVTOCRhPHr/7/ya>V"\ LABEL 

O  F     -^*rtzfa/^        akd  get 

*u  THE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORN} 


P* 


T* 


<  "WORTH  A  GUINEA  A^BOX^  ', 

fflEHN 

■  (Tasteless— Effectual- )  * 

I  For  Sick- Headache  J 
; Impaired  Digestion,; 
iLiver  Disorders  and; 
[Female  Ailments.    \ 

\  Renowned  all    over   the  World.  % 

1  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  k  Soluble  Coating.  £ 

1 1  Ask  for  Beecham's  and  take  no  others.  £ 
»  Made  at  St.  Helens,  England.  Sold  by  * 
\  \  druggists  and  dealers.  Price  2a  cents  a  J 
\  1  box.    New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  £ 
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I  believe  it  is  the  first  article  of  Mr. 
Powers's  creed  that  an  advertisement  ought 
to  be  truthful.  This  should  be  also  the 
belief  of  every  business  writer  and  adver- 
tiser, and  they  should  act  up  to  the  belief. 
Lying  is  not  only  not  necessary  in  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  ruinous  in  the  lone  run  to 
those  who  practice  it.  Truth,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  makes  friends,  and  there  is  a 
great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  your 
customers  have  confidence  in  what  you  say 
and  what  you  sell,— John  S.  Grey. 


WILX,    NOT    BITE    OK    DKY    THE    TONGUE    OR    THROAT. 


:URBRUC'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 


if 


9rp     a     Pinp-^mntrpr    we   want   Y0U  t0  try   GOLDEN 
dre    a    jripe  omuK.er,  SCEPTRE_aU   the  talk  in  the 


yOU  ».*>«.*  .^v-  w*..~.^.,  SCEPTRE  —  all  the 
world  will  not  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on 
receipt  of  ioc  a  sample  to  any  address.  Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE,  I  lb.,  $1.30  ; 
%  lb.,  40c.     Postage  paid.     Send  for  pamphlet. 

M.  BLASKOWER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St ,  S.  F„  Cal. 

IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS  A  LETTER  OE  POSTAL  CAIiD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war. 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  array  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDBEN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s:nce  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  enth.ed  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  without  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not.    . 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1833  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o-  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
later  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  Illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Atto 

P-  O.  Box  463.  WASH  I N  GT 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  30,  1$ 


It  Stands  at  the  Head 

SO  SAT  THE  JUDGES 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for  Ex- 
cellence bb  a  Family  Sewing  Machine  and 
Superiority  of  its  Work.    All  we  claim. 

Do  not  let  opposition  agents  deceive  you, 
but  see  the  »  Domestic  *r  before  buying  a 
sewing  machine.  J.  W.  EVANS,  Agent, 

39  Post  Street. 


THE  BAJfK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital «3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profltg    3,276,486  60 
January  x,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  oa  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  StS., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridgs,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,.Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  i8g2) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

G10.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalh, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,850,689 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Bovn  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco  Agents,  501   Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  at  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DVCE-ALL  NUMBERS ; 
HYDRA CXIC— AIL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  aad  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28J£-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  te 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


WIFP  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
"Ji*        IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

XlABofs  our   Sdran-erw&loDt  or  oak   Im- 
TrTproTpo  111  eh  Arm  Singermerrinennchloe 
i  flndy  linlihed,  nickel  plated , adapt cd  to  ileht 
1  aDd  ht%vy  work;  paaranletd  fr>r  10  J>nr»;  with 
I  iotumatlp  Bobbin  mndrr.^ir-ThrcitdloeCjIln- 
Idi-r  MiuUk.SHr.SMllnif  Needle  nrjrf  a  complete 
\-'l  of  St«FiiItacbmPot«|ahipped  any  where  oa 
SO  Da;'a  Trial.     No  money  required  in  advance. 
World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach, 
i  factory  and  Bare  dealer's  and   agent's  profits. 
rnrr  Cat  Tbli  Oot  and  aend  to-day  for  machine  or  laree  tret 
FTICC  c»u!offar,  I-  ■illrnnnUlii  ami  r.iiinfwn  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.  342  Wabist  Are.  CHICAGO,ILL, 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 


-PATENTEE    - 


CTURER  OP  — 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schllllnger'M  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 

Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk.  S.  F. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street, 

Tklkphonk  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warh whisks:  Pier  is,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 

»45  East  Street. 

Storagk  Warhiiousks:   449  and  451   Berry  Street  and 
449  and  4si  Channel  Street. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  AVEBER  &  CO. 

Pout  and  Stockton  Sta..  8.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Miss  Pinkies—"!  wonder  if  I'll  live  to  see  my 
thirtieth  birthday?"  He— "  No.  It  only  comes 
once." — Life. 

City  missionary— "  My  friend,  aren't  you  sorry 
you  are  in  here  ?  "  Prisoner — "  No,  sir  ;  I'm  in  here 
for  having  five  wives." — Life. 

Mrs.  Cumso— "That  Mrs.  Snooper  asks  every- 
body if  her  hat  is  on  straight."  Mrs.  Cawker— 
"Yes.    It  cost  fifty-five  dollars."— Puck. 

Old  lady— "My  friend,  are  you  a  Christian?" 
Beggar—1'  Well,  mum,  no  one  has  ever  accused  me 
of  workin'  Sunday."— New  York  Weekly. 

Had  it  framed  :  Brace—"  Who  did  this  little  paint- 
ing of  a  five-dollar  bill?  "  Bagley—"  No  one  ;  that's 
the  five  you  borrowed  from  me  and  returned." — 
Puck. 

"Sometimes,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "  erman  flattahs 
hisself  dat  he's  feelin'  sympathy  wif  de  unfortunate, 
when  he's  jis  drorin'  comparisons,  and  congratulate n' 
hisself." — Washington  6tar. 

The  waning  of  love  :  She— "  Kiss  me  again."  He 
— "  My  dear,  I've  just  kissed  you  seventeen  times  in 
seventeen  seconds."  She  (reproachfully)— ' '  Harold, 
you  love  another." — Truth. 

Housewife—"  You  can  have  this  pie  if  you  saw  the 
pile  of  wood."  Wandering  Willie— "  I  cain't  en- 
tertain de  prop'sition,  mum.  By  de  time  I'd  dat  pile 
sawed  de  pie  would  be  moldy. "—Judge. 

Brake  O Day  —  "Wot  yer  readin",  Dewey?" 
Dewey  Eave—"  Ob,  some  blame  nonsense  'bout  pro- 
tectin'  steel  rails.  Why,  we  couldn"  carry  'em  off, 
even  if  dey  wasn't  bolted  down."— Judge. 

At  the  post-office:  Smart  Ellick—"  Any  letters 
here  for  me?"  Clerk—"  No,  sir."  Smart  E  Hick— 
"  How  do  you  know?  You  don't  know  my  name." 
Clerk— "This  is  the  stamp  window. "—New  York 
Sun. 

Frazier — "Why  won't  Miss  Van  Golden  marry 
Mr.  Gilder — is  there  another  man  in  the  case  ?  " 
Mrs.  King—"  1  am  afraid  there  is."  Frazier — "  Do 
you  know  who  it  is?"  Mrs.  King— "  Yes  ;  her 
father." —  Vogue. 

The  tutor  (in  the  philology  class}—' '  Now  we  come 
to  this  word  '  alienist.'  If  I  were  to  find  my  brain 
in  a  condition  of  abnormal  perturbation,  to  whom 
would  I  apply,  Mr.  Smartleigh,  for  relief?"  Mr. 
Smartleigh — ' '  To  a  wheelwright." — Chicago  Record. 

The  soul  of  the  bore  hesitated.  Upon  the  one 
hand  was  the  gate  of  heaven  ;  upon  the  other,  the 
portal  of  the  bottomless  pit.  "I  don't  know" — 
he  wavered  between  his  doubts  —  "whether  I'd 
rather  leave  the  door  open,  or  ask:  'Is  this  hot 
enough  for  you  ? ' " — Puck. 

Lady — "I  always  think  it  must  be  delightful  to 
travel  about  and  play  at  concerts  as  you  do."  Vio- 
linist— "Yes,  madam;  only  there  are  two  dark 
sides  to  the  business  ;  we  travel  in  order  to  play  at 
concerts,  and  we  have  to  play  at  concerts  to  enable 
us  to  travel." — Humoristische  Blatter. 

"  Heinrich,  my  cigar-boxes  "have  emptied  them- 
selves with  uncommon  rapidity  during  the  last 
month.     Is  it  possible  that  during  the  short  period 

you  have  been  in  my  service "      "  No  fear,  Herr 

Baron  ;  I  have  still  in  my  possession  three  boxes  of 
my  late  employer's."— Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  I  don't  understand  editors,"  said  Mr.  Freshfield, 
late  of  Yalevard  ;  "  they  sour  on  ambition  so.  I  told 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette  that  I'd  like  to  write  for  him 
and  give  a  literary  tone  to  his  paper,  and  he  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  I  think  it's  very  strange  that  he  should 
not  want  bis  paper  to  have  a  literary  tone." — Bazar. 

The  greenhorn — "  Arrah,  phwat  are  ye  pourin" 
coffee -grounds  into  the  sink  for?  Don't  ye  know 
'twill  shtop  oop  the  sewer-pipes?"  The  other  one— 
"  Phwhisht !  Shure  I  do  this  phwhiniver  I'm  lone- 
some for  gintlerain's  society  ;  by  this  plan  I  kin  count 
on  havin'  the  attintions  of  a  plumber  an'  a  carpenther 
for  the  next  three  days." — Puck. 

Dodge—"  Isn't  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Courtly,  of  the 
Camel's  Eye  Memorial  Church  ?  He's  looking  quite 
pale."  Lodge—"  It's  overwork.  He's  been  making 
a  very  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  order  to 
clear  up  a  certain  question."  Dodge—"  What  ques- 
tion ?  "  Lodge— "  He's  trying  to  find  authority  to 
justify  a  man  in  swearing  off  his  income  tax."— Puck. 

Little  man  at  the  theatre,  vainly  trying  to  catch  a 
glimpse  over  the  shoulders  of  a  big  man  in  front  of 
him,  at  length  touches  him  on  the  shoulder.  Big 
man  (turning  round}— "  Can't  you  see  anything?" 
Little  man  (pathetically)—"  Can't  see  a  streak  of  the 
stage."  Bigman  (sarcastically)— ■'  Why,  then,  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do.  You  keep  your  eye  on  me,  and 
laugh  when  I  do."— Harlem  Life. 

Might  have  spoken  sooner  :  Enraptured  lover— 
"  At  last,  Minnie,  at  last,  after  all  these  weary  years 
of  wailing  and  hoping,  you  have  promised  to  be 
mine  !  And  now,  darling,  it  only  remains  to  name 
the  day  I  Don't  put  it  off  too  long,  Minnie.  Con- 
sider how  long  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  my  cour- 
age up  to  the  popping  point,  and  be  merciful  I 
Please  don't  procras "  Minnie—  " Will  to- 
morrow, do,  Gerald?"— Chicago  Tribune. 
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Readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  remember  that  about  a 
month  ago  this  journal  paid  its  respects  to  the  Chicago 
Post  in  an  article  which  exposed  the  free-trade  fallacies  and 
ingrained  mendacity  of  that  paper,  convicting  it  absolutely 
of  misrepresentation  and  of  a  sophistical  attempt  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  Our  indictment  of  the 
Chicago  Post  was  so  full  and  complete  that  there  seemed 
nothing  for  that  journal  to  do  but  to  plead  guilty  and  throw 
itself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court,  but  we  undervalued  its 
resources .  of  dexterity  and  tergiversation.  Some  weeks 
later  it  returned  to  the  charge,  not  editorially,  but  under  the 
guise  of  a  communication  signed  *'  Francis  Ambrose,"  the 
substance  of  the  column  letter  being  packed  into  these  few 
words  :  "  This  may  be  true,  but  I  must  first  be  convinced 
that  it  is  true."  The  Argonaut — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  chess-playing  fraternity- — ■declines  the  gambit.  It  will 
undertake,  as  it  has  always  done,  to  present  arguments 
which  will  appeal  to  American  citizens  of  brains  and  intel- 


lect, but  when  there  crops  up  an  Ambrose  who  says  that  he 
must  first  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an  admitted  and 
generally  conceded  fact  before  he  will  believe  it,  we  must 
admit  that  the  task  is  beyond  our  powers. 

We  suspect,  however,  that,  with  this  brief  allusion  to  Mr. 
Francis  Ambrose,  he  may  be  eliminated  from  the  discussion, 
and  it  may  revert  to  its  original  terms — that  is,  the  thesis 
propounded  by  the  Argonaut  and  dented  by  the  Chicago 
Post.  That  consisted,  to  adopt  the  category  of  the  Post, 
of  seven  propositions,  which  were  as  follows  :  First — The 
party  in  power  is  always  held  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  rightly  so.  Second — The  recent  panic 
occurred  while  the  Democratic  party  was  in  power.  Third — 
The  Democrats  deluded  the  workingman  into  voting  for 
Cleveland  by  a  promise  of  higher  wages.  Fourth — The 
panics  of  1837  and  1S57  were  due  to  the  Democratic  party, 
which  at  those  times  was  in  power.  Fifth — When  Harrison 
was  President,  the  highest  wages  ever  known  were  paid  ;  now 
wages  are  lower  than  they  were.  Sixth — The  Democratic 
party  has  destroyed  the  trades  -  unions.  Seventh  —  The 
Democratic  party  has  shut  the  gates  of  hundreds  of  mills, 
lowered  and  cut  off  wages,  filled  the  land  with  idle  men, 
wrecked  banks,  created  a  wild  panic  in  financial  circles,  and 
plunged  the  country  from  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  to  the 
depth  of  depression. 

We  can  say  no  more  in  this  connection  than  to  declare 
that  every  word  of  this  is  true,  sadly  and  literally  true,  and 
that  denial  and  denunciation  do  not  disprove  it.  For  thirty 
years,  under  Republican  rule,  this  country  was  the  paradise 
of  the  wage-earner,  who,  provided  he  were  sober,  skillful, 
and  industrious,  could  always  find  work  at  remunerative 
wages — wages  which  did  not  border  on  the  limit  of  subsist- 
ence, but  which  enabled  him  to  clothe,  feed,  shelter,  and 
educate  his  family,  and  put  by  something  in  the  savings-bank 
against  a  rainy  day.  Can  he  do  it  now  under  a  Democratic 
regime?  The  question  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  workingman.  Not  only  does  he  fail  to  secure  the 
advanced  wage  which  the  Democratic  press  and  party 
promised  him  in  1892,  but  he  finds  his  former  standing- 
ground  cut  out  from  under  his  feet  and  himself  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  work  at  any  wages  or  to  join 
the  forces  of  Coxey's  Industrials.  The  Chicago  Post, 
under  cover  of  Francis  Ambrose,  says  :  "  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  no  political  party  is  wholly  responsible  for  the 
recent  distressing  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States. 
The  responsibility  rests  mainly  upon  a  league  of  greedy 
plunderers,  who,  having  grown  fat  and  arrogant  under  an 
honest  but  mistaken  policy,  have  usurped  leadership  in  the 
Republican  party  and  have  at  last  obtained  complete  control 
of  its  powerful  machinery."  That  is  sad.  Here  is  the 
Fifty-Third  Congress,  with  a  clear  Democratic  majority 
in  the  Senate,  an  overwhelming  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House,  and  a  Democratic  President,  with  his 
faithful  band  of  cuckoos,  in  the  White  House,  and  yet 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  minority,  usurpers  at  that, 
are  mainly  chargeable  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
country.  We  have  all  heard  of  pleading  the  baby  act,  but 
we  venture  to  say  nobody  ever  heard  before  of  a  vast 
majority  charging  a  hopeless  minority  with  responsibility  for 
legislation,  no  matter  whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

But  this  should  certainly  be  enough  on  this  score.  The 
Chicago  Post  and  Francis  Ambrose  are  entitled  to  their 
opinions  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  their 
making  any  impression  upon  the  intelligence  and  plain  busi- 
ness sense  of  the  American  people.  If  they  choose  to 
amuse  themselves  by  orating  through  their  head-gear  that 
is  their  concern.  The  people  of  this  country,  as  has  been 
already  demonstrated,  will  not  have  free  trade,  nor  even  that 
hybrid  abomination  which  is  called  the  Wilson  bill.  They 
may  have  to  accept  the  misshapen  thing  temporarily,  though 
that  is  not  certain  as  yet ;  but  when  they  get  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  views  at  the  polls,  as  they  will  in  November, 
they  will  create  a  House  of  Representatives  which  will  be  in- 
structed to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  principle 
of  protection  under  which  the  United  States  of  America 
grew    to     be    the    greatest,    richest,    happiest,    and     best 


contented  nation  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  people 
can  be  fooled  all  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  but  not  even  the  great  Democratic  party,  though 
aided  by  the  Chicago  Post  and  Francis  Ambrose,  can  fool 
all  the  people  all  the  time,  as  the  coming  congressional  elec- 
tion will  demonstrate.  "Republicanism  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  because  it  is  the  policy,  and  the  only  policy,  which 
promises  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
American  people,  and  what  Republicanism  promises  it  will 
always  fulfill,  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 


Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  Medical  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York,  has  just  issued  another  of  his  appeals 
to  New  Yorkers  not  to  ruin  their  constitutions  by  living  too 
fast.  He  does  not  mean  that  they  indulge  in  dissipation. 
What  he  complains  of  is  that  they  break  themselves  down 
by  overwork,  over-rich  food,  and  insufficient  relaxation  and 
sleep.  He  says  that  few  men  in  active  business  life  possess 
sound  digestive  organs.  They  hurry  over  their  meals,  and, 
in  order  to  get  to  their  offices,  do  not  give  their  stomach 
time  to  assimilate  the  food  that  is  poured  into  it.  Every 
one  knows  that  undigested  food  in  the  stomach  is  an  irritant, 
which  generates  fermentation  and  poisonous  ptomaines. 
These  react  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  agony  of  nervous 
trouble  is  added  to  the  pain  of  dyspepsia.  To  gain  tempo- 
rary relief  the  sufferer  resorts  to  alcoholic  stimulants,  which, 
if  repeated  too  frequently,  result  in  another  train  of  ailments. 
Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Edson,  it  is  rare  in  New  York  to 
find  a  man  of  sixty,  and  still  rarer  to  find  a  man  of  seventy, 
who  can  attend  to  business  and  dispense  with  the  attendance 
of  a  doctor. 

The  facts  which  the  learned  hygienist  records  are  true, 
and  true  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  other  American 
cities  as  well.  Men  of  business  are  astonishingly  indifferent 
to  their  methods  of  feeding.  They  eat  indigestible  foods, 
tagouts  and  spiced  dishes,  which  few  stomachs  but  those  of 
young  men  engaged  in  arduous  physical  toil  can  assimilate. 
A  plain  soup  and  a  roast  or  boiled  dish  are  a  dinner  for  a 
king  ;  but  the  fashion  of  hotel  life  has  created  a  longing  for 
rich  e?itreeSy  which  are  only  adapted  for  the  consumption  of 
an  ostrich.  The  custom  of  taking  lunch  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  is  general  in  business  circles,  and  in  itself  is  rather 
commendable  than  otherwise.  But  a  lunch  which  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  rest  for  digestion  is  simply  a  poison. 
Men  of  business,  as  a  rule,  rush  into  their  club  or  their 
restaurant,  swallow  down  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  couple 
of  plates  of  food,  and  then  rush  back  to  their  offices  to 
transact  business.  The  blood  and  the  nervous  energy  which 
are  required  to  convert  this  food  into  nutriment  for  the 
system  are  diverted  to  the  brain,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
blockade  in  the  digestive  organs,  which  sooner  or  later 
crystallizes  in  chronic  dyspepsia. 

This  is  not  the  worst  of  our  business  habits.  To  the 
average  American,  business  is  so  engrossing  that  he  thinks 
of  nothing  else.  His  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  business  calcu- 
lations from  early  morning  till  bed-time.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  when  he  should  be  sleeping,  his  nerves  are 
still  full  strung,  and  if  he  can  sleep  at  all,  his  sleep  is  rest- 
less, full  of  starts,  and  waking  moments,  and  nightmares. 
This  is  putting  on  the  nerves  a  strain  which  they  will  not 
bear.  They  can  not  endure  endless  tension  any  more  than 
the  muscles,  and  they  wear  out.  Nervous  diseases  which 
physicians  are  only  just  beginning  to  diagnose  and  classify 
succeed  each  other  in  rotation,  and  the  man  who  has  lived 
like  a  steam-engine  under  forced  draught  is  never  out  of  the 
doctor's  hands. 

Strange  to  say,  an  examination  of  our  bills  of  mortality 
in  this  city  goes  to  show  that  the  willful  exhaustion  of  vitality 
by  overwork  is  not  as  obvious  here  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
East.  Of  one  thousand  deaths  of  men  over  twenty  and 
under  fifty  in  San  Francisco,  only  sixty-five  are  ascribed  to 
nervous  diseases.  Such  diseases,  especially  when  they  are 
partly  due  to  high  living,  often  culminate  in  apoplexy  and 
paralysis.  Out  of  a  thousand  men  between  twenty  and 
fifty,  only  twenty  -  two  die  of  apoplexy  and  th; 
paralysis  ;  whereas  the  deaths  of  men  over  fifty 
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eighty — an  age  when  most  men  are  out  of  business — 
are  seventy  -  nine  from  apoplexy  and  thirty  -  seven  from 
paralysis.  Out  of  a  thousand  deaths  of  men  over  twenty 
and  under  fifty,  eighty  ■  four  were  caused  by  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  due 
to  overeating  or  injudicious  eating ;  the  number  is  far 
less  than  that  of  the  deaths  caused  by  constitutional 
diseases,  or  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  respiratory  organs. 
The  lesson  of  the  figures  is  that  our  people  here  do  not  kill 
themselves  by  overwork  as  often  as  men  do  in  the  East, 
and  do  not  eat  themselves  into  the  grave  as  frequently  as  the 
New  Yorkers  seem  to  be  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Still,  we  do  overwork  ourselves  and  we  do  overeat  We 
might  benefit  by  a  study  of  the  three  nations  from  which 
our  race  is  derived.  A  merchant  in  London  rarely  reaches 
his  office  before  ten,  and  generally  leaves  at  four.  During 
those  hours  he  manages  to  transact  as  much  business  as  the 
American  who  toils  from  nine  till  half-past  five.  The  En- 
glishman does  not  usually  leave  his  office  for  lunch  ;  if  his 
nature  requires  sustenance,  he  eats  a  biscuit  and  drinks  a 
glass  of  wine  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Englishmen  who 
live  in  the  country  do  eat  dinners,  and  wash  them  down  with 
bumpers  of  wine  which  surprise  ah  American.  But  they 
prepare  their  stomachs  for  rigorous  work  by  spending  six  or 
seven  hours  in  the  saddle  or  the  hunting-field.  Germans 
reach  their  offices  early  and  work  late.  But  they  shut  up 
their  places  of  business  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  over  their  lunch,  which  is,  consequently, 
thoroughly  digested.  They  go  to  bed  earlier  than  English- 
men or  Americans.  German  theatres  are  out  at  nine,  and 
by  ten  the  merchant,  banker,  or  manufacturer  is  snugly 
tucked  under  his  sheets.  These  habits  enable  them  to  con- 
sume and  assimilate  more  food  than  we  do. 

The  Frenchman's  regime  is  thoroughly  considered.  He 
is  generally  an  early  riser,  and  puts  in  three  or  four  hours 
work  before  he  feeds.  At  some  time  between  ten  and  twelve 
be  breakfasts  on  meats,  vegetables,  bread,  and  wine,  and 
after  the  meal  he  does  not  hurry  back  to  the  office,  but  spends 
half  an  hour  or  so  in  conversation  or  reading  the  paper. 
From  half-past  twelve  or  one  to  half-past  four,  he  works 
steadily  at  his  desk  ;  then  he  returns  home,  takes  his  bath, 
and  dines  copiously  at  five  or  half-past  on  a  regular  set  fare 
which  never  omits  soup  or  dessert.  His  evenings  are  de- 
voted to  theatre,  club,  estaminet,  or  dancing-party.  He 
hardly  ever  sups — we  are  speaking  of  the  average  French- 
man of  business — and  his  two  meals  keep  him  in  as  good 
health  as  our  three.  The  Frenchman  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage over  us  that  he  never  allows  business  to  absorb  all 
his  time.  He  never  lets  anything  divert  him  from  his  poli- 
tics, his  books,  and  his  pleasures. 


The  struggle  of  the  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  emancipation  from  priestly  despotism  gains  strength 
daily.  Almost  every  week  we  notice  an  outcrop  of  rebellion 
somewhere.  The  latest  is  in  Montreal,  Canada.  There  is 
a  newspaper  published  in  that  city  under  the  name  of  La 
Revue  du  Canada.  It  is  owned  by  two  or  three  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Montreal.  The  articles  are  written  by  such 
men  as  the  Poet  Laureate  Frechette  ;  Mr.  F.  X.  Marchand, 
the  head  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  ; 
S.  M.  Sauvalle,  who  has  long  been  editor-in-chief  of  La 
Patrie ;  and  others,  some  of  French,  some  of  Canadian 
birth.  All  parties  concerned,  either  as  proprietors,  editors, 
writers,  or  printers,  are  Catholics. 

A  few  months  ago  the  fashionable  clergyman  of  Montreal, 
a  Frenchman  named  Guyhot,  to  whom  most  of  the  ladies 
confessed  their  sins,  was  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
wife  of  a  lawyer,  and  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that  this 
was  only  one  of  the  Rev.  Tartuffe's  peccadilloes.  He  had 
brought  sorrow  and  disgrace  to  many  respectable  families. 
The  Revue  denounced  the  clerical  scoundrel  in  appropriate 
terms,  and  hinted  that  perhaps  he  was  not  the  only  sinner 
who  wore  the  cloth.  The  Archbishop  of  Montreal  notified 
the  editor  that  the  attacks  must  stop,  and  that  the  imputa- 
tions on  the  priests  must  be  withdrawn.  The  Revue  replied 
that  its  editors  were  good  Catholics  and  had  attacked  no 
dogma  of  the  church.  In  what  they  had  said  they  had 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  they  would 
neither  withdraw  their  censures  nor  cease  to  denounce  such 
conduct  as  Guyhot's  on  all  fitting  occasions.  But  they  sent 
a  committee  to  the  archbishop  to  try  to  pacify  him.  The 
prelate  required  that  absolute  submission  to  his  orders  should 
precede  any  discussion.  This  was  surrendering  the  point  in 
dispute.  The  committee  withdrew,  and  forthwith  a  mande- 
men!  was  issued  by  several  French-Canadian  prelates  notify- 
ing their  flocks  that  henceforth  no  one  who  read,  sold,  or 
contributed  to  the  Revue  would  be  admitted  to  the  rites  of 
the  church. 

As   the   mandcmcnts   practically    forbade   a    priest   from 
baptizing  the  child,  or  celebrating  the  marriage,  or  conduct- 
ing the  funeral  of  any  subscriber  to  the  Revue,  nine-tenths 
'  ■    subscribers  stopped   it,  and   the   circulation  fell  to 
a  point  that  the  paper  would  have  died  if  it  had  not 


been  supported  by  the  generosity  of  a  Protestant  merchant. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Montreal  were  not 
disposed  to  submit  to  such  high-handed  tyranny  without  a 
struggle.  They  persuaded  the  proprietors  of  the  Revue  to 
bring  suit  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  damages  against  the 
archbishop  for  having  destroyed  their  property  without 
warrant  of  law.  The  suit  is  now  on  trial ;  the  archbishop 
is  represented  by  the  premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  ; 
the  newspaper  by  a  young  lawyer,  Horace  St.  Louis.  The 
trial  judge  is  Charles  Doherty,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic. 

How  a  Canadian  jury  will  regard  this  attempt  of  Arch- 
bishop Fabre,  of  Montreal,  to  revive  the  interdict  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  here  are  hardly  qualified  to  predict.  In 
this  State,  if  Archbishop  Riordan  should  try  to  boycott  the 
Monitor  for  denouncing  clerical  immorality,  our  contempo- 
rary would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  collect  damages  from  its 
censor  :  because  good  Catholics,  unlike  good  Protestants,  are 
willing  to  let  their  priests  prescribe  their  reading,  as  was 
shown  the  other  day  at  Cincinnati.  The  Ohio  editor  who 
was  bulldozed  by  his  Archbishop  did  not  have  the  nerve  to 
invoke  the  law  for  his  protection.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
might  have  got  a  verdict.  Ever  since  the  days  of  John 
Peter  Zeuger,  it  has  not  been  a  promising  enterprise  in  this 
country  to  try  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  press.  But 
they  may  order  things  differently  in  Canada.  The  French- 
Canadians  are  a  meek  and  docile  people,  and  when  they 
have  to  choose  between  their  church  and  liberty,  they  may 
elect  to  stand  by  the  former. 

The  incident  is  only  worth  notice  as  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  church,  which,  as  Archbishop  Riordan  lately  in- 
formed us,  has  not  changed  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
contention  of  Archbishop  Fabre  was  that  the  church  was 
not  subservient  to  the  state,  and  that  where  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  were  concerned,  his  authority  towered  above  that  of 
the  civil  authorities.  That  is  precisely  the  position  which  the 
Spanish  church  took  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  held  that  its 
dignitaries  were  the  sole  judges  of  offenses  against  religion 
or  against  the  priests.  It  was  not  till  Aranda  sent  a  few  re- 
calcitrant bishops  to  jail  that  faith  in  the  doctrine  was  shaken. 
If  Mgr.  Fabre  is  right,  the  clerical  body  at  Montreal  can 
suspend  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law  when- 
ever it  chooses  to  hold  that  the  latter  conflicts  with  the  canon 
law.     That  places  Catholics  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

The  new  attempts  of  these  priests  to  assert  themselves  and 
to  revive  mediaevalism  involve  them  in  the  most  absurd  em- 
barrassments. The  Abbe"  Guyhot  appears  to  have  figured 
as  the  Lothario  of  the  confessional,  as  many  another  priest 
did  before  him.  In  attempting  to  crush  La  Revue,  the 
archbishop  figures  as  the  ally  of  a  libertine  and  an  apologist 
for  breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment.  He  calls  the 
Revue's  indignant  denunciations  of  this  licentious  priest 
"  writings  tending  to  sap  the  confidence  which  the  faithful 
entertain  in  the  church  and  its  pastors."  Is  the  church  so 
rotten  that  libertinism  can  not  be  assailed  without  knocking 
it  off  its  foundations  ?  Must  it  be  inferred  from  his  grace's 
hot  defense  of  the  debauchee  that  all  priests  are  like  Guyhot  ? 
Protestants  do  not  believe  that  they  are.  But  the  haste  with 
which  these  prelates  rush  to  the  defense  of  their  erring 
brother  will  certainly  induce  people  to  suspect  that  they  must 
have  a  fellow-feeling  for  him.  Into  such  a  monstrous  pre- 
dicament does  the  ill-judged  jealousy  of  secular  supervision 
lead  the  Papal  hierarchy. 

All  these  priests — the  bishop  at  St.  Louis,  his  brother 
bishop  at  Cincinnati,  the  archbishop  at  Montreal,  and  his 
brother  archbishop  in  this  city — are  alike  in  one  respect. 
They  are  not  men  of  the  world  ;  they  are  not  in  touch  with 
the  times  ;  they  do  not  realize  that  the  earth  moves  and  that 
opinions  change  with  it ;  they  grub  along  with  their  noses  to 
the  ground,  muttering  the  same  prayers  and  holding  the 
same  ignorant  notions  which  their  predecessors  did  when 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  a  good  Christian  to  cut  a 
pagan  throat.  And  these  are  the  people  who  would  like  to 
run  our  schools  ! 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  is 
composed  of  eleven  members,  six  of  whom  are  Democrats 
and  five  Republicans.  The  Democratic  contention  at  the 
present  time  not  only  is  that  the  six  Democrats  are  entitled 
to  outvote  the  five  Republicans,  which  is  tenable,  since  they 
represent  the  party  of  the  majority  in  Congress,  but  that  all 
tariff  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  experience  is  centred  in  them, 
and  that  they  may  propose  and  adopt  in  secret  session  any 
number  of  amendments  to  the  Wilson  bill,  from  three  to 
three  thousand,  and  that  their  action  must  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. While  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  the  rule  of  the 
majority  is  the  only  system  or  method  under  which  a  repre- 
sentative government  can  be  carried  on,  it  is  revolutionary 
that  in  the  formulation  of  a  tariff — a  matter  which  is  of  in- 
terest to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of.party 
— there  should  be  any  attempt  at  any  dark-lantern  business. 
And  yet  such  is  clearly  the  case.  In  spite  of  direct  ques- 
tions and  appeals,  Senators  Voorhees  and  Harris — the 
Sardows  of  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Finance  Committee — 


decline  to  make  public  the  action  of  the  committee,  refuse 
to  say  whether  amendments  to  the  Wilson  bill  have  been 
agreed  to  or  not,  and,  with  due  regard  to  senatorial  courtesy 
and  etiquette,  tell  the  Republicans  in  that  body  to  mind  their 
own  business.  But  why  is  not  the  tariff  just  as  much  the 
business  of  senators  like  Justin  S.  Morrill,  John  Sherman, 
John  P.  Jones,  W.  B.  Allison,  and  N.  W.  Aldrich — men  who 
have  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  their  country — as  of  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  the 
senatorial  cuckoos  who  are  ready  to  swear  that  black  is 
white  if  this  Democratic  committee  majority  demands  a 
sacrifice  of  their  convictions  ?  One  thing  is  very  clear,  the 
Democratic  party  is  slowly  but  surely  committing  suicide  by 
all  this  hole-and-corner  work  about  the  tariff.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  want  a  tariff  sprung  on  them 
like  a  jack  out  of  a  box.  They  want  to  see  and  understand 
every  step  of  the  so-called  tariff  reform  from  first  to  last,  in 
order  that  they  may  determine  for  themselves  whether 
change  and  reform  are  synonymous.  If  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate — that  is,  the  Democratic  majority — has 
agreed  upon  amendments  to  the  House  bill,  be  tbey  few  or 
many,  the  people  want  to  know  what  they  are,  and  they  are 
entirely  within  their  right  in  asking  this.  Chairman  Voor- 
hees and  his  lieutenant,  Harris,  may  deem  it  very  clever 
and  amusing  to  prepare  a  surprise-party  for  the  American 
people,  but  inasmuch  as  the  people  will  have  to  pay  the 
piper  and  put  up  for  the  supper,  they  are  entitled  to  know 
what  the  cost  of  the  entertainment  is  to  be,  and  to  have  an 
itemized  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment. 


The  episode  inaugurated  and  consummated  by  "  Com- 
mander "  Coxey  is  now  practically  at  an  end.  The  petition 
in  boots  has  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  yet  the  world 
continues  to  revolve  in  the  same  old  way.  Many  alarmists 
have  seen,  or  affected  to  see,  in  the  movement  the  first  step 
in  that  much-dreaded  and  long-predicted  armed  revolution 
of  labor  against  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  capital  ;  but  it 
will  probably  have  no  more  far-reaching  effect  than  to  aug- 
ment considerably  the  distress  of  those  few  ill-advised  men 
who  have  gone  into  it  honestly.  Nor  is  it  any  more  proba- 
ble that  the  much-heralded  revolution  will  ever  materialize. 
The  discontent  of  labor  is  but  an  incident  to  a  social  period 
of  transition.  It  is  purely  temporary,  and  will  be  passed 
out  of  peaceably,  in  spite  of  all  hysterical  predictions  of 
riding  up  to  our  bridles  in  blood. 

The  episode  itself  may  be  dismissed  from  thought,  but 
certain  of  its  features  deserve  consideration  before  it  is  finally 
dropped.  Its  most  significant  fact  has  been  the  sympathy 
extended  to  these  crusaders  in  their  weary  tramp  across  a 
continent.  The  laboring  classes  have  extended  material  aid, 
which  made  the  continuation  of  this  pilgrimage  possible, 
and  this  sympathy  has  been  expressive  of  the  widespread 
discontent  among  the  wage-earners.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  they  look  upon  their  poverty  and  the  acuteness 
of  their  struggle  for  existence  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
conscious  efforts  of  the  rich  to  grind  them  down.  They 
can  not  understand  how  a  man  can  rise  from  their  own  ranks 
and  become  rich  and  prosperous  while  they  remain  in  sod- 
den poverty.  They  see,  in  isolated  cases,  prosperity  follow- 
ing dishonesty,  and,  generalizing  from  their  imperfect  observa- 
tion, think  that  all  wealth  is  acquired  dishonestly.  They  can 
not  understand — for  nature  has  not  been  kind  to  them — that 
their  material  poverty  is  but  the  fruit  of  their  mental  poverty. 

The  sympathy  of  the  wage-earners  for  the  "  industrials  " 
has  been  inspired  by  the  feeling  that  the  armies  are  march- 
ing for  the  enforcement  of  doctrines  they  themselves  main- 
tain. They  are  discontented  with  their  lot.  Maudlin  hu- 
manitarians have  for  generations  dinned  into  their  ears  the . 
idea  that  labor  is  oppressed  and  must  be  raised  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  equality  has  been  preached  to  them  until  they  accept 
it  baldly  and  without  qualification  and  in  a  sense  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  have.  They  compare  their  present 
condition  with  the  present  condition  of  the  rich,  and  not 
with  the  condition  of  their  own  class  a  generation  ago.  And 
from  their  wrong  point  of  view  the  progress  of  civilization 
appears  as  naught.  They  think  the  rich  are  growing  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  because  the  gap  between  the  two,  irre- 
vocably fixed  by  nature,  has  not  been  closed.  If  they  could 
but  see  that  the  advance  of  mankind  is  an  elevation  of  the 
whole  and  not  a  flattening  of  the  mass  ;  that  the  degree  of 
progress  is  to  be  measured  from  without  and  not  from 
within,  the  whole  question  would  be-clearer  to  them.  They 
will  see  this  in  time,  for  they  are  advancing  in  mental  grasp 
as  well  as  in  material  comfort.  But  they  can  not  see  it  yet, 
and  in  their  discontent  they  turn  with  sublime  confidence  to 
the  government  to  banish  all  their  ills.  Coxey's  demand 
that  the  government  shall  relieve  the  distress  of  the  unem- 
ployed only  reflects  their  own  firm  conviction  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  some  sort  of  fairy  god-mother  who  can,  with  a 
touch  of  her  wand,  turn  paper  to  gold  and  set  at  naught  the 
divine  decree  that  a  man  shall  live  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow. 

Suppose  Coxey's   demand  were   complied   with  and  these 
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ragged  and  famished  "industrials"  given  work  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  first  result  would  be  a  demand  for  employ- 
ment by  a  new  "Industrial  Army'1  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  the  first.  The  ball  once  set  in  motion  would  not  stop 
until  all  the  wage-earners  were  working  for  the  govern- 
ment, or  until  Congress  forcibly  stopped  it.  But  this 
would  be  a  minor  result.  The  important  fact  that  they 
entirely  overlook  is  that  the  money  to  pay  them  would 
be  drawn  by  the  government  from  the  people  who  have 
money.  So  much  the  better,  say  the  "industrials";  the 
money  would  be  distributed  and  prosperity  would  become 
general.  It  is  just  here  that  they  are  most  wrong.  The 
money  paid  by  the  tax-payers  would  be  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction. Production  would  be  curtailed,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  country  would  be  poorer  to  just  this  extent. 
The  mere  circulation  of  money  does  not  create  wealth.  The 
miser  is  no  richer  at  the  end  of  the  year,  though  he  may 
have  counted  over  his  gold  and  passed  it  from  hand  to  hand 
a  thousand  times  ;  but  the  industrious  shoemaker  is  richer 
by  the  amount  that  the  shoes  he  has  made  exceed  in  value 
the  leather  he  has  used  up.  The  great  economic  error  in 
Coxey's  idea  of  good  roads  is  that  it  is  expenditure  without 
production.  When  the  roads  are  built,  the  country  is  no 
better  off;  it  has  supported  the  laborers  while  they  were  do- 
ing useless  work  ;  it  has  turned  them  from  productive  to  un- 
productive channels ;  it  has  decreased  the  power  of  capital 
to  give  them  employment  where  they  may  produce  wealth. 

As  has  been  said,  all  this  is  but  incidental  to  a  transition 
period.  The  lower  levels  of  mankind  have  been  raised  to 
the  point  where  they  may  see  a  glimmering  of  economic 
truths,  but  their  mental  vision  is  as  yet  hazy  and  uncertain. 
They  have  a  half-knowledge  that  fills  them  with  a  resentful 
sense  of  injustice.  But,  as  they  advance,  educated  in  the 
hard  field  of  experience,  they  will  see  that  the  security  of 
capital  is  the  essential  condition  of  their  own  prosperity.  In 
this  process  of  broadening  their  mental  vision,  a  study  of 
Coxey's  crusade  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value. 

The  agitation  over  woman  suffrage  ferments  and  seethes. 
A  morning  paper  has  interviewed  the  ladies  who  usually  speak 
for  the  sex  in  this  community  ;  eleven  of  them  submitted  to 
the  ordeal  ;  five  were  in  favor  of  suffrage,  and  six  were 
either  opposed  to  it  or  indifferent  to  the  subject.  Of  the 
ayes,  the  brightest  appears  to  have  been  Mrs.  A.  A.  Sargent, 

»?ho  says  that  she  does  not  think  women  could  be  more 
orrupt  than  men  have  been  and  are  ;  among  the  nays,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  observes  pertinently  that  she  does  not  believe 
the  suffrage  would  elevate  women,  as  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  have  elevated  men.  Mrs.  J.  Vance  Cheney,  who 
voted  aye,  is  in  favor  of  the  suffrage,  because  she  foresees 
that  it  will  cause  improvement  in  all  things,  not  the  least  of 
which  will  be  an  equal  standard  of  morality  among  men  and 
women. 

What  strikes  the  reader  of  these  interviews  most  forcibly 
is  that,  whichever  side  the  ladies  take,  they  support  it  by 
illogical  reasoning,  and  thus  confirm  the  old  maxim  that 
while  a  woman's  perceptive  faculties  are  as  bright  as  a  man's, 
her  reasoning  faculty  is  defective.  Woman  suffrage  can 
only  be  defended  on  one  line  of  argument — namely,  that  the 
accident  of  sex  should  not  be  a  cause  of  disfranchisement. 
Its  champions  should  argue  that  equal  rights  flow  logically 
from  equal  mental  equipment,  and  they  should  call  upon 
their  opponents  to  prove  why  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
suffrage  should  be  added  to  the  other  disabilities  of  women. 
Instead  of  pursuing  this  chain  of  argument,  the  ladies  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  suffrage  merely  state  their  opinion  that  it 
should  be  granted,  without  giving  their  reasons  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ladies  who  are  opposed  to  it  revamp  the 
old  platitudes  about  home  being  a  woman's  sphere,  as 
though  it  were  impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  a  good  wife 
and  mother  and  at  the  same  time  a  sound  judge  of  what 
society  wants  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

The  San  Francisco  ladies  are  not  alone  in  their  contempt 
for  logic.  Miss  Ella  Starr,  of  New  York,  has  been  giving 
her  views  to  the  Professional  Woman's  League  and  inform- 
ing her  sisters  that  men  do  not  admire  brightness  in  women. 
She  interviewed  six  men  on  the  subject  No.  1  did  not  care 
about  his  wife  being  "highly  intellectual,"  but  insisted  that 
"her  clothes  should  fit"  ;  No.  2  thought  that  men  would 
rather  marry  "fools  than  clever  women";  No.  3  thought 
:hat  men  were  likely  to  marry  "simple  and  ingenuous 
simpletons"  ;  No.  4  insisted  on  "intelligence"  in  his  wife  ; 
so  did  No.  5  ;  No.  6  would  object  to  a  woman  with  "  ad- 
/anced  notions,"  and  thought  that  "beauty  was  the  situ  qua 
ton."  Miss  Starr's  idea  was  that  men  are  mentally  lazy  and 
ire  opposed  to  female  education  and  female  suffrage  on  the 
jround  that  they  would  make  women  superior  to  men.  If 
Miss  Starr  were  possessed  of  ordinary  reasoning  capacity, 
the  would  see  that  her  testimony  goes  for  nothing  in  the 
ssue  whether  women  should  or  should  not  have  the  suffrage. 
It  is  merely  of  value  to  show  what  class  of  girls  are  likely  to 
■ecure  husbands  among  commonplace  men.     And  that  has 


nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  women  should  vote. 
If  the  advocates  of  the  suffrage  are  wise,  they  will  assume 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  as  demonstrated  by  nature  and  ex- 
perience, and  throw  upon  their  adversaries  the  duty  of  prov- 
ing that  that  equality  does  not  exist,  and  that  there  is  an 
innate  inferiority  in  the  sex  which  disqualifies  women  from 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  citizenship.  That  will  be  a  cheerful 
enterprise  in  an  age  when  the  two  foremost  novelists  of  the 
day  in  our  tongue  are  women,  and  when  women  are  holding 
their  own  with  men  on  the  stage  and  in  every  branch  of  art. 
Outside  of  Kansas,  it  is  not  seemly  with  the  present  standard 
of  taste  for  women  to  discuss  politics  on  the  platform  ;  but 
if  the  bright  women  in  society  could  not  talk  politics  better 
than  the  average  male  who  takes  the  stump  at  election  time, 
their  performance  in  social  circles  belies  them. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  but  one  substantial 
argument  adduced  against  female  suffrage  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  That  is  the  danger  that  the  grant  of 
female  suffrage  would  double  the  ignorant  vote.  Of  the  six 
or  seven  millions  of  foreign  adults  in  this  country,  one-half 
are  women,  and  of  these  the  great  bulk  are  uneducated, 
female  natives  of  Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Russia, 
and  Scandinavia,  domiciled  here,  are  generally  ignorant  and 
unfit  to  exercise  the  suffrage  intelligently.  If  it  were  granted 
to  them  without  prior  apprenticeship,  they  would  vote  as 
they  were  bidden  by  the  men  whose  advice  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  follow.  The  Irishwomen  would  vote  the 
ticket  which  their  priests  indorsed.  This  would  undoubtedly 
be  bad  for  society,  bad  for  progress,  bad  for  civilization. 

But  a  provision  of  a  State  constitution,  or  an  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  sex 
to  vote,  would  not  be  self-executory  ;  it  would  require  legis- 
lation to  carry  it  out.  And  in  the  case  of  foreign-born 
females,  strict  legislation  would  have  to  deal  with  a  mass  of 
persons  who  at  the  present  time  are  foreigners.  Their 
brothers,  fathers,  and  sons  are  naturalized  as  soon  as  the 
party  with  which  they  affiliate  needs  their  votes.  A  new 
statute  would  be  required  to  specify  the  conditions  under 
which  foreign  females  could  use  their  newly  acquired  fran- 
chise. And  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  legislators  to  make 
those  conditions  such  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  might 
seem  to  require. 

There  would  be  neither  impropriety  nor  unfairness  in  re- 
quiring of  a  foreign  female  twenty  years'  residence  and  proof 
of  fitness  for  citizenship  before  admitting  her  as  a  member 
of  the  nation.  It  is  quite  likely,  if  the  subject  of  naturaliza- 
tion generally  can  be  got  before  Congress,  that  the  period  of 
prior  residence  for  men  will  be  raised  from  five  years  to 
twenty  ;  a  feeling  pervades  the  country  that  we  have  an 
elegant  sufficiency  of  full-fledged  citizens  with  brogues  and 
foreign  accents  as  it  is.  At  any  rate,  if  we  are  going  to  in- 
augurate a  new  departure,  we  had  better  let  our  female  im- 
migrants sit  on  the  stool  of  probation  until  they  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  learned  something  about  the  country.  In  this 
way  the  main  objection  to  female  suffrage  would  be  removed. 
American-born  women  could  be  given  it  without  risk. 

There  is  no  American  institution  that  has,  in  the  past,  im- 
pressed foreign  visitors  to  this  country  more  than  the  news- 
paper interview.  To  be  met  at  the  gang-plank  of  the 
steamer  upon  arrival,  and  ordered,  at  the  point  of  the  pencil, 
to  stand  and  deliver  up  their  views  and  impressions  of  this 
country,  has  struck  celebrities  from  abroad  as  intensely 
amusing.  They  went  home,  and,  in  letters  to  their  favorite 
newspaper — the  English  equivalent  of  the  interview — and  in 
books  exhaustively  setting  forth  their  study  of  this  country 
from  the  Pullman  car-window  and  in  hotel  corridors,  they 
discoursed  entertainingly  of  this  peculiar  American  institu- 
tion. But,  lulled  into  security  by  their  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, they  recklessly  exposed  themselves  to  contagion,  and 
now  the  interviewer  has  broken  out  in  virulent  form  in  various 
English  publications.  The  pictorial  weeklies  and  certain  of 
the  magazines  are  the  victims  most  afflicted  by  the  epidemic, 
and  the  English  brand  of  interview  is  far  more  intensely 
amusing  than  the  American  article  could  ever  hope  to  be. 
The  English  interview  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
those  that  appear  in  the  American  papers  that  the  jokes  of 
Punch  do  to  those  of  Puck  or  Life.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however  :  the  English  interviews,  unlike  the  English 
jokes,  are  very,  very  funny.  The  American  interviewer  has 
certain  well-defined  rules  that  apply  to  the  art.  He  selects  a 
victim  who  presumably  has  opinions  of  general  interest  on 
some  public  question,  and  sets  about  getting  those  opinions 
for  publication  ;  the  personality  of  the  interviewed  is  thrown 
into  the  background  and  the  interviewer  appears  in  the  pub- 
lished interview  as  inconspicuously  as  possible — even  the 
questions  he  asks  to  elicit  the  desired  information  being 
omitted  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  clearness.  In  fact,  the 
article  as  published  is  confined,  so  far  as'circumstances  will 
permit,  to  the  remarks  of  the  person  interviewed.  The 
English  interviewer,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  an  en- 
tirely different  standpoint.  He  appears  to  consider  him- 
self   as  important,    if    not   of    more    importance    than    the 


person  to  be  interviewed.  He  selects  some  person  in  the 
public  eye — author,  actor,  playwright,  or  artist — beards  him 
in  his  den,  describes  the  den — which  is  probably  just  like 
thousands  of  other  dens — details  at  length  an  uninteresting  and 
desultory  conversation  in  which  he  himself  takes  the  princi- 
pal part,  and  the  interviewed  apparently  appears  only  as  a 
foil  for  his  own  brightness  ;  gushingly  describes  the  person- 
ality of  the  victim,  and  snobbishly  dwells  upon  the  gracious 
condescension  of  the  great  man  in  receiving  him,  the  inter- 
viewer. One  rises  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  these  English 
interviews  with  the  distressing  feeling  that  he  has  been  be- 
trayed, through  his  interest  in  the  subject,  into  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  disagreeable,  snobbish  personality  of  the  inter- 
viewer. The  American  press  has  much  to  answer  for,  but 
all  could  have  been  forgiven  had  it  not  furnished  the  in- 
centive to  the  English  interview. 

The  Fifty-Third  Congress,  like  many  other  well-known 
institutions  at  the  present  time,  appears  to  have  gone  into 
the  hands  of  receivers,  President  Cleveland  acting  in  that 
capacity  for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Carlisle  for  the  Senate.  True,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  meet  and  discuss  tariff  propositions  more  or  less 
acrimoniously ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Democratic 
majority  in  each  House  never  turns  a  wheel  in  the  matter  of 
tariff  legislation  until  it  has  had  its  orders  from  Cleveland 
and  Carlisle.  Cleveland  anticipated  the  report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  House,  and  Carlisle  has  told 
the  press  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  a  large  number  of  amendments  to  the  tariff 
bill,  a  piece  of  news  which  had  not  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  Senate  nor  even  to  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee.  Since  the  Democratic 
party  in  Congress  has  so  completely  surrendered  its 
authority,  and  abrogated  in  favor  of  the  receivers,  why  should 
not  Congress  adjourn  and  leave  Cleveland  and  Carlisle  to  fix 
up  a  tariff  bill  between  them  ?  They  are  evidently  the  mas- 
ters of  the  situation,  and  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  for  Congress  to  sit  week  after  week  merely  to  regis- 
ter the  decrees  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  whole  session,  so  far  as  tariff  legislation  is 
concerned,  might  properly  be  called  off,  and  the  new  tariff 
bill  be  entitled,  "Be  it  enacted  by  Grover  Cleveland  and 
John  G.  Carlisle,  in  lieu  of  Congress  assembled,"  -etc.  This 
is  surely  a  humiliating  position  for  the  great  Democratic 
party  to  occupy.  If  a  Democrat  in  the'Senate  undertakes 
to  assert  his  manhood  and  to  speak  for  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  the  nation,  he  is  branded  as  a  traitor  and 
turncoat,  and  commanded  by  the  Democratic  press  of  the 
country  to  keep  silence  unless  he  can  echo  the  words  which 
fall  from  the  lips  of  those  eminent  statesmen,  Cleveland  and 
Carlisle.  Never,  since  the  United  States  has  been  a  nation, 
has  a  great  political  party  reached  such  a  depth  of  abject- 
ness  and  degradation  as  the  Democratic  party  occupies  to- 
day. It  possesses  no  originality,  no  spontaneity,  no  inde- 
pendence of  thought  or  action.  It  simply  waits  to  be  told 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  what  to 
do,  and  then  it  falls  over  itself  in  its  eagerness  to  obey  the 
orders  given  it  Is  it  possible  that  Grover  Cleveland  is  a 
hypnotist,  and  John  G.  Carlisle  his  assistant  and  pet  pupil  ? 
If  so,  they  must  make  the  spell  work  speedily,  for  this  is 
the  last  chance  they  will  have  for  many  a  year. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  when 
properly  directed,  has  recently  come  to  light  in  Jersey  City. 
Miss  Nellie  Lyons,  a  devout  young  lady  of  that  city,  is  one 
of  the  Children  of  Mercy  connected  with  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  As  an  evidence  of  her  membership,  she  had  a  gold 
medal  which,  because  of  its  chaste  and  elegant  design,  was 
peculiarly  dear  to  her  feminine  heart  In  an  unfortunate 
moment,  however,  she  lost  this  medal,  and  all  the  sunshine 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  her  life.  In  her  distress  she 
appealed  to  the  Rev.  Mgr.  Seton,  the  parish  priest,  and  he 
advised  her  to  pray  to  St  Anthony  for  the  return  of  her 
bauble.  Why  St.  Joseph,  who  as  patron  saint  of  the  church 
was  entitled  to  the  job  of  recovering  the  lost  property,  was 
overlooked  in  favor  of  this  notoriously  woman-hating  saint, 
does  not  appear.  Miss  Nellie,  as  became  a  dutiful  daughter 
of  the  church,  carried  out  the  good  priest's  directions, 
and  lo  !  the  medal  was  miraculously  restored.  The  modus 
operandi  of  the  saint  is  interesting.  The  medal  was  picked 
up  by  a  stranger  near  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  depot  and 
turned  over  to  the  railroad  authorities.  They  recognized  it 
and  notified  Mgr.  Seton,  who,  in  turn,  notified  Miss  Lyons. 
To  the  thoughtless  observer  this  would  seem  a  very  common- 
place method  of  St.  Anthony's  ;  but  it  is  by  these  simple 
methods  that  the  master  mind  in  miracle  working  is  charac- 
terized. Miss  Nellie  is  now,  as  would  naturally  be  expected, 
a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  But  how  will  this 
performance  strike  those  newspapers  that  are  continually 
pandering  for  Roman  Catholic  support  ?  Will  they  not  re- 
sent this  interference  with  their  lost  and  found  small  " 
business  ? 
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UNCLE    TEDDY'S    MAVERICK. 


A  Romance  of  the  Plains. 


Sagebrush  and  sand — sand  and  sagebrush — sagebrush  and 
sand  again,  before,  behind,  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  All  the  afternoon  the  "overland"  had  been 
creeping  across  the  sand  plains  of  the  Great  American 
Desert,  and  to  the  passengers  in  the  Pullman  cars — es- 
pecially to  those  who  disliked  cards,  were  too  nervous  to 
read,  or  who  didn't  care  to  drink — the  journey  was  growing 
very  tiresome.  It  really  seemed,  to  the  more  imaginative 
ones,  that  the  refrain  of  the  car-wheels  was,  "  Sagebrush  and 
sand,  sagebrush  and  sand " 

The  weary  afternoon  dragged  slowly  by,  and  the  con- 
ductor of  the  dining-car  came  through  to  announce  dinner — 
a  diversion,  at  least. 

"  Ah  ! "  remarked  one  tourist,  suddenly,  in  a  gratified 
tone  ;  "  there's  a  typical  scene  for  you,  me  boy." 

Against  the  red  background  made  by  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  a  short  distance  from  the  track,  sat  a  solitary  horse- 
man, motionless,  one  hand  resting  on  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle,  the  other  in  the  act  of  pushing  back  from  his  fore- 
head his  wide-brimmed  white  hat.  Then,  just  as  the  rear 
cars  of  the  train  approached,  he  suddenly  took  off  the  hat, 
waved  it,  jammed  his  spurs  into  his  wiry  little  bronco,  and 
started  to  race  with  the  train,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
At  the  end  of  a  quarter-mile  or  so,  he  slowed  up,  drew  his 
revolver,  and  fired  a  parting  salute  into  the  air,  accompany- 
ing the  volley  with  more  wild  howls. 

The  occupants  of  the  Pullmans  were  amused  ;  they  had 
not  seen  anything  so  interesting  for  a  long  time.  The  tourist 
who  had  first  observed  the  horseman  sighed,  and  declared 
he  envied  the  cowboy — he  really  did. 

"  How  they  must  enjoy  it,  this  wild,  free  life  of  the  plains, 
without  a  worry  or  a  care — nothing  to  do  but  commune  with 
nature — when  they  feel  restless,  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  a 
wild,  reckless  gallop  suitable  to  the  mood — and — and — er — 
all  that,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

But  it  did  not  strike  Teddy  MacLennan,  cowboy,  that — 
er — way  at  all,  don't  you  know  ?  He  was  just  thinking  how 
oppressively  tiresome  that  wild,  free  life  of  his  was  getting 
to  be — with 

"  Nothinguo  do  but  work, 

-  Nothing  to  eat  but  food " 

and 

"  Nowhere  to  go  but  out. 
Nowhere  to  come  but  in " 

And,  for  the  rest,  nothing  to  do  but  get  drunk  or  amuse 
one's  self  like  a  howling  maniac,  as  he  had  just  been  doing 
for  the  delectation  of  the  "  tenderfeet." 

"  Hit's  sho'  hell,"  he  reflected,  as  he  continued  beside  the 
track,  giving  the  "bronc  "  a  "  breather" — "hit  sho'  is,  an' 
I'm  good  'n'  tired,  I  am  ;  but  what  t'  do  ?  Seems  like  we- 
all  gits  shif 'less,  hit  does  ;  jes'  pluggin'  along  an'  workin' 
hard  an'  playin'  hard  likewise  (ontell  the  stuff  gives  out'),  an' 
no  airthly  reason  f 'r  bein'  alive 

"  Great  sacrificed  Wash'n'r'n  ! "  he  ejaculated  suddenly, 
jerking  up  his  horse,  "  I'll  swaller  a  snake,  /  will !  " 


I  heard  the  story  from  Jerry  Madden,  Teddy's  present 
partner  in  the  cattle  business,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  as  we 
sat  in  the  shade  of  the  ranch-house  one  afternoon. 

"Why  Teddy  don't  drink,  an'  likewise  swears  quite 
few?"  he  asked,  in  response  to  a  query  of  mine.  "That ! 
Sho',  he  hain't  tuk  nothin'  f'r  most  twelve  'r  thirteen  year, 
'count  0'  his  kid.  'Married?'  Oh,  no,  none  whatever. 
They  hain't  no  heifer  gits  Teddy,  not  much.  '  Why  ?  '  Give 
it  up.     Mebbe_y0K  c'n  tell  me  ? 

"  Ted  was  ridin'  along  one  day — 'tis  thirteen  year  ago — 
ridin'  clost  by  th'  railroad  track  one  evenin',  feelin'  kind  o' 
sore  an'  disgusted-Hke,  when,  all  of  a  suddent,  he  sees  some- 
thin'  funny  trottin'  along  th'  track.  Ted  stops  'n'  wipes  'is 
eyes  an'  gazes  a  hull  lot  more,  'cause  what  he  seen  wa'n't 
nothin'  like  what  we  finds  'round  this  yere  patch  0'  bresh  ; 
none  whatever.  Moreovermore,  Ted  'd  be'n  tankin'  up 
quite  plenty  that  day,  he  had,  an'  was  dead  leary  o'  what 
might  be  th'  matter  of  'is  peeps.  But  'e  rubs  'em  quite  a 
lot  more,  an'  I  hope  I  may  straddle  th'  '  ghost  bronc '  ef 
there  wa'n't  th'  purtiest  little  maverick  ye  ever  see — little 
girl  'bout  five  year  old,  browsin'  along  th'  track,  lookin' 
lost. 

"  Course  Ted  rides  up  an1  asts  who  she  is  an'  what  she's 
doin'  there,  all  alone,  with  'er  purty  face  'n'  han's  an'  ele- 
gant clo'es  ;  but  she  couldn't  tell  Mm.  Jes'  bu'st  out  cryin' 
an'  kep'  a  cryin',  an'  'twa'n't  f'r  a  day  'r  so  we  c'd  even 
guess  at  'er  bein'  there,  'cause  she  was  tongue-tied  'r  some- 
thin'  an'  couldn't  say  but  a  few  words,  pore  little  thing. 
But  we  gits  at  it  th't  'er  name's  Norah,  we  does,  an'  th't  she 
draps  off  a  train  jes'  b'fore  she  sights  Ted  ('r  him,  her). 

"That  little  heifer  was  a  beaut',  she  sho'  was,  an'  twa'n't 
more'n  two  days  'fore  we-all  was  ready  P  do  'most  anything 
Pr  her — me  V  Ted,  'n'  ol'  lady  Parry  (th'  boss's  wife),  an' 
all  th'  rest ;  an',  dam'  'f  I  don't  b'lieve  we  wa'n't  real  glad, 
'stead  o'  sorry,  when  we  fin's  out  they  don't  seem  t'  be  no 
one  lookin'  Pr  such  a  maverick — 'cause  we  advertised,  o' 
course,  I'  git  'er  folks.  But  we  gits  no  word,  not  a  bloomin' 
shout,  so  Ted  jes'  bran's  th'  kid  Pr  his'n,  an'  pr'ceeds  t'  raise 
'er  (think  o'  Ted,  which  th'  same  never  raised  nothin'  but 
hell  b'fore,  raisin'  that  little,  tender  gyurl  !),  Mrs.  Parry 
takin'  care  of  'er  Pr  a  while. 

"  Well,  Ted  was  jest  th'  funniest  cow-hand  I  ever  bucks 
up  ag'in.  Ye  wouldn't  'a'  knowed  'im.  Ted  was  a  howlin' 
wolf,  a  reg"lar  ol'  hyena  b'fore  that,  but  after  th'  kid  comes, 
he  braces  right  up  an'  gits  good,  none  0'  th'  gang  objectin', 
'cause  they  savvies  why  he  does  it. 

"After  th'  kid  was  'bout  nine  'r  ten  years  old,  we-all 
don't  get  t'  see  much  of  'er,  'cause  Ted,  havin'  laid  up  some 
dough,  sends  'er  off  t'  school.  '  She's  a  sho'  'nough  thor- 
'ughbred,  she  is,'  says  Teddy,  'an'  she  gits  no  scrub 
'-ainin'.     Sabe?' 

"  That  goes,  0'  course,  an'  th'  kid  likewise  goes  t'  school, 


comin'  back  onct  a  year,  lookin'  sweeter  'n'  purtier  'n  ever, 
an'  we-all,  mostly  Ted,  willin'  t'  lay  right  down  an'  let  'er 
tromp  on  our  measly  ol'  flea-bit  frames.  Oh,  she  was  jes' 
like  Ted  prognosticates  on  th'  jump — a  sho'  'nough  thor- 
'ughbred. 

"Tell  ye  what  she  does  one  time  'bout  two  year  ago. 
They  was  livin'  't  th'  station,  her,  'n'  Ted,  V  Mrs.  Bell,  th' 
woman  th't  give  th'  gyurl  lessons,  an'  one  day  some  Eastern 
folks  gits  off  th'  train,  lookin'  Pr  Mister  MacLennan,  which 
is  Ted  sence  he  gits  intuh  business  for  'isself.  They  was  a 
real  nice-lookin',  fat  ol'  girl  with  spectacles  with  handles  to 
'em,  an'  a  dood  with  one  o'  these  yere  foolish  little  caps  ye 
sees  through  th'  winduhs  o'  th'  sleepin'-cars. 

"  Ted  an'  Norah  was  at  th'  deepo  lookin'  Pr  some  school- 
frien's  0'  the  gyurl's,  when  these  folks  gits  off,  an'  some  one 
points  Ted  out,  an  th'  dood  braces  'im. 

'"Aw,  me  good  man,'  says  he,  takin'  sight  at  Ted  over 
th'  end  of  'is  nose — 'aw,  are  you  Mister  MacLennan?' 

"  Ted's  a  good  man — no  discount  on  that — but  'e  does 
sho'  hate  t'  be  called  one,  moreover  by  a  dood,  which  critter 
is  quite  rousin'  t'  Ted's  killin'  instinc's — but  'e  gives  it  out 
th't  his  brand  is  sech,  an'  th'  dood  springs  'is  game  on  Mm, 
which  is  th't  he  V  th'  ol'  lady  is  lookin'  Pr  Nora  Somethin'- 
'r-other,  which  is  th'  name  0'  th'  kid  th't  falls  off  a  train  one 
day  ten  years  'r  so  b'fore — our  Norah,  sho'  'nough. 

"  They  was  a  su'prise  all  'round,  they  was.  Then  Norab 
takes  a  hand  an'  flies  't  th'  ol'  girl  an'  asts  why  she  didn't 
find  'er  then,  an'  they  gives  it  out  th't  they  never  saw  Ted's 
advertisement,  an'  all  that,  an'  never  learns  where  she  is 
ontell  they  lately  runs  ontuh  Mrs.  Parry  somewheres  out 
West.  They  likewise  makes  a  play  th't  Ted  had  stole  th' 
kid.  Th'  ol'  lady  was  goin'  t'  fall  on  Norah's  neck  an'  weep 
a  lot,  but  Norah  don't  like  that  style  o'  play,  so  she  gives  'er 
a  chill,  an'  moreover  gives  it  out  cold  th't  she  don't  move  a 
step — th't  she  stays  with  Ted,  th'Ps  be'n  a  regMar  dad  to  'er. 

"An'  she  stayed,  you  bet,  an'  Ted  was  th'  tickledest  ol' 
stiff  in  th'  country,  t'  think  she'd  rather  flock  with  him  th'n 
t'  train  wi'  them  howlin'  swells.  They  makes  no  further  play, 
thinkin',  mebbe,  th't  Norah's  temper's  pretty  high  up. 

"  Ev'rything's  real  lovely  ontell  a  little  while  ago — last 
year  it  was.  Things  got  a  little  excitin'  'round  yere — real 
excitin'  f'r  some  folks,  I  may  say.  They  was  a  few  gents  in 
these  parts  was  gettin'  quite  frisky  with  brandin' -irons,  an' 
was  real  careless  'bout  drivin'  off  beef-critters.  They  was 
real  retirin',  modest  kind  o'  people,  they  was,  even  ef  they 
■was  talented  in  th'  brandin'  line,  an'  we  was  quite  anxious  P 
meet  up  with  'em,  but  they  lays  pretty  low  ;  we  gits  two  'r 
three  of  'em  strayin'  'round  ;  but  they  keeps  sawin'  wood  an' 
makin'  us  real  tired,  so  we  goes  t'  work  an'  organizes  a  vigi- 
lance c'mmittee,  with  Ted  as  chairman. 

"  They  was  a  young  feller  't  th'  station  then,  named  Har- 
wood.  He'd  come  fr'm  somewheres,  an'  give  it  out  'e  was 
a  doctor,  a  little  out  o'  health  'isself — he  didn't  look  it, 
though,  bein'  a  big,  husky  sort  0'  chap.  He  hangs  out  Ms 
shingle  an'  gits  a  leetle  acquainted,  an'  then  makes  a  dead 
play  f'r  Norah,  w'ich  seems  t'  go  all  right ;  Norah  lettin'  on 
t'  like  th'  duck  quite  plenty.  Oh,  but  he  was  sho'  spoony 
on  her.  Th'  wust  was,  we  was  thinkin'  th'  gyurl  was  stuck 
on  him,  too,  an'  it  did  sho'  give  us  a  pain,  'cause  we  didn't 
want  no  bloomin'  chump  friskin'  'round  Ted's  corral  cuttin' 
out  Nqrah.  An'  still,  this  yere  feller  seems  white  an'  de- 
cent, an'  'twas  square  onpossible  t'  hate  Mm,  none  whatever. 
So,  when  he  offers  t1  join  th'  c'mmittee,  we  says  yes,  0' 
course.  He  wa'n't  a  real  tenderfoot,  ye  know,  and  acted 
like  'e  had  sand. 

"  Well,  we  keeps  up  th'  good  work  an'  ropes  a  few  gents, 
an'  they  gits  quite  a  lot  careful,  but  keeps  on  workin'.  Then, 
one  night,  when  Ted  was  out  yere,  an'  we  was  settin'  up  late, 
we  hears  a  noise  among  th'  home-hosses  in  th'  corral,  an'  I 
says  :  '  Oho  !  they're  goin'  intuh  th'  hoss  business,  too,  are 
they?'  an'  me'n  Ted  breaks  Pr  th'  corral. 

"They  was  five  of  'em;  but  we  was  out  Pr  business,  an' 
cuts  loose,  an'  they  don't  wait  t'  pick  up  th'  cuss  we  drapped, 
an'  I'll  eat  a  rawhide  ef  it  wa'n't  Harwood  ! 

"  I  was  Pr  killin'  of  Mm  clean,  right  there ;  but  Ted 
wouldn't  have  it,  he  wouldn't,  so  we  takes  Mm  intuh  th' 
house  an'  brings  Mm  'round,  not  so  bad  hurt,  after  all.  He 
wants  us  t'  finish  th'  job,  'fraid,  mebbe,  we're  savin'  of  Mm  t' 
string  up  some  ;  but  Ted  only  grins  a  little,  sort  0'  sour,  an' 
tells  him  t'  keep  quiet. 

"Next  day  me'n  Ted  hoi's  a  meetin',  we  does,  an'  settles 
th'  case,  an'  that  night  we  goes  t'  th'  c'mittee-meetin'  at  Jeb 
Barlow's,  where  Ted  gits  up  an'  makes  a  game  0'  talk.  Says 
he: 

" '  Gents,  I  an'  my  pardner,  Mr.  Madden,  has  made  a 
real  techin'  discovery.  I  hain't  no  great  talker,  but  I  jest 
wants  t'  say  th't  we  find  th't  Doc  Harwood,  a  member  0'  this 
yere  hon'r'ble  body,  is  one  0'  th'  gents  we  want  mostest, 
an' ' 

"  Right  yere  they  gits  excited,  but  Ted  calls  'em  down  an' 
goes  on,  tellin1  'em  how  we  gits  Doc,  an'  so  on.  Then, 
says  he  : 

"  '  I  wants  t'  add,  right  yere,  th't  Doc  Harwood  is  at  my 
house,  hurt  bad,  an',  as  long  as  he's  there,  I  stands  over  Mm 
an'  keeps  Mm  fr'm  harm.  An'  I  adds  further  th't  I  don't  do 
this  b'cause  I'm  stuck  on  Doc,  but  b'cause  him'n  my  little 
girl  is  stuck  on  each  other.  Now,  gents,  I  want  t'  make  a 
offer.  Ye  can't  have  Doc  'thout  gittin'  me  an'  breakin'  little 
Norah's  heart ;  but  I  agrees  t'  pack  th'  galoot  off  t'  th' 
States  an'  guarantee  he  stays  there,  ef  you-all  let's  Mm  go. 
Does  that  go  ? ' 

"  It  went  O.  K.  after  some  rag-chawin'  ;  so,  in  a  few  days, 
Doc  glides  back  t'  th'  States. 

"  Nope.  Norah  didn't  go — not  any.  Ted  goes  t'  her  an' 
gives  it  out  th't  Doc's  be'n  hurt  by  hoss-thieves,  an'  has  got 
t'  slide  home — does  she  want  t'  go  ? 

"  Right  yere  Norah  gives  Mm  th'  merry  'ha-ha!'  Not 
much,  she  don't  wan't  t'  go.  '  Not  with  no  hoss-thief,  any- 
way, Uncle  Teddy,'  she  says. 

"  '  Hoss-thief?'  says  Ted.    '  What  d'ye  mean  b'  that  ? ' 
"'  Mean  what  I  say,'  says  Norah.     '  Never  mind,  Uncle 
Teddy,  I  knows  what  I'm  Mludin'  at.' 

"  Ted  sees  she's  on,  an'  it  sort  o'  razzles  Mm.     '  But,  look 


yere,'    says  he,   '  I   be'n    thinkin'   you — you   sort   o' — well, 
liked  th'  cuss  a  hull  lot.' 

" '  None  at  all,  Uncle  Teddy,'  says  Norah,  real  promp'  ; 
'  I  was  jes'  only  havin'  a  leetle  fun  with  Mm — it's  dull  out 
yere  sometimes,  ye  know.' 

"  This  yere  makes  Ted  feel  a  hull  lot  better,  'cause — well, 
'cause,  ye  see,  th'  ol'  fool  was  (he  tells  me  all  about  it)  sort 
0'  havin'  aspirations  'isself. 

"  About  a  week  after  Doc  left,  Norah  comes  t'  Teddy  on( 
mornin',  smilin',  and  blushin',  and  kerryin'  a  letter.  Te( 
was  settin'  lookin'  out  th'  winder,  real  solemn  an'  sad,  won- 
derin',  jes'  that  minute,  ef  'twas  a  squar"  deal,  an'  right  an' 
straight,  Pr  t'  ask  that  leetle  gyurl  t'  marry  him.  That  there 
proposition  was  wbat'd  be'n  keepin'  pore  ol'  Ted  awake  Pr 
nights  'n'  nights,  an'  he  was  sho'  puzzled.  'Bout  yere  Norah 
bounces  in  on  Mm  an'  makes  Mm  jump. 

"  '  Oh,  Uncle  Teddy,'  says  she,  '  I  wants  ye  P  do  some- 
thin'  f'r  Norah.' 

"  Ted  looks  at  'er  real  solemn  a  minute,  and  then  says, 
more  solemn  : 

" '  Ye  know  they  hain't  nothin'  P  ask  fer  th't  I  won't  do 
f'r  ye,' he  says.  '  W'y,  see  yere,  Norah,  darlin',  can't  ye 
onderstand  th't  I ' 

"  '  Oh,  I  know,  ye  dear  ol'  goose,'  says  Norah,  breakin' 
of  Ms  talk  off  short,  '  but  hain't  this  great  ?  I've  just  got  a 
letter  fr'm  Alec ' 

'"Who  th'  h — l's  Alec?' says  Ted, 'most  broke  up,  an' 
gittin'  out  o'  th'  chair,  tremblin'. 

" '  W'y,  Alec's — you  know — Kate  Clark's  brother,  an'  I 
met  Mm  at  New  York  when  I  was  stayin'  with  Kate,  an'  he 
says  he  loves  me  an'  wants  me  P  marry  Mm,  an',  ohv,  Uncle 
Teddy,  ye  hain't  cross,  be  ye?'  And  she  falls  on  Ted's 
neck  'n'  weeps  a  lot. 

"  Ted  Stan's  an'  lets  'er  weep  quite  plenty,  him  chokin' 
down  a  big  swellin'  in  Ms  throat  all  th'  time.  Then,  says  he, 
very  quiet : 

"'Didn't  I  tell  ye,  darlin',  they  hain't  nothin'  ye  can't 
have  ?  I  don't  know  this  yere  Alec  chap,  but  ef  ye  wants 
Mm,  ye  sho'  gits  Mm,  ef  I  has  P  rope  Mm  myself.' 

"  An'  so  she  does.  Oh,  they's  nothin'  Ted  wouldn't  do  Pr 
that  there  gyurl."  Lester  Ketchum. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1894. 
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Where  ? 
BASED  UPON  A  FOLK-SONG  IN   "THE    BARD   OF    THE    D1MBOVITZA.' 
She  went  away,  at  the  break  of  day, 
And  a  child  in  her  arms  she  bore. 
I  asked  the  roads  which  way  she  went, 
I  hunted  for  her  till  day  was  spent, 
But  she  returned  no  more. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  woman  and  child  to-day?" 
I  say  to  the  people  I  meet  on  the  way. 

But  no  one  seems  to  see ; 
They  pass  me  by,  without  reply, 
Too  busy  to  answer  me. 

Sullen  and  slow,  I  go 

To  the  river,  and,  watching  the  flow 
Of  its  waves  that  seaward  roll, 
I  say  to  the  river,  "  What  sings  in  thee?" 

It  answers  me, 
"  Only  a  baby's  soul." 
I  fly  to  the  poplars — why 

I  know  not,  for  all  I  see. 
Ghostly  and  ominous,  troubles  me. 
The  long  limbs  tremble,  and  .every  leaf 
(They  are  numberless)  is  a  tongue  of  grief, 

And  every  sound  a  sigh. 
"  Tell  me,  before  we  part, 

Poplars,  that  peak  ?.nd  pine, 

If  you  have  aught  that  is  mine." 
"  Naught  that  is  thine  ; 
Only  a  woman's  heart." 

They  passed  away,  at  the  break  of  day, 

They  are  not  on  land  or  sea : 
They  have  flown  afar,  where  the  angels  are, 

And  both  have  forgotten  me  1 

— R.  H.  Stoddard  in  May  Atlantic. 

The  Lament  of  El  Moulok. 
Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  mosque, 
Even  on  the  very  steps  of  St.  Sophia, 
He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spoke  these  words. 
El  Moulok,  who  sang  naught  but  love-songs  once, 
And  now  was  crazed  because  his  son  was  dead  : 

O  ye  who  leave 

Your  slippers  at  the  portal,  as  is  meet, 
\  Give  heed  an  instant  ere  ye  bow  in' prayer. 

Ages  ago, 

Allah  grown  weary  of  His  myriad  worlds. 

Would  one  star  more  to  hang  against  the  blue. 

Then  of  men's  bones. 

Millions  on  millions,  did  He  build  the  earth. 

Of  women's  tears, 
.  Down  falling  through  the  night,  he  made  the  sea. 
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Of  sighs  and  sobs 

He  made  the  winds  that  surge  about  the  globe. 

Where'er  ye  tread, 

Ye  tread  on  dust  that  once  -was  living  man. 

The  mist  and  rain 

Are  tears  that  first  from  human  eyelids  fell. 

The  unseen  winds 

Breathe  endless  lamentation  for  the  dead. 

Not  so  the  ancient  tablets  told  the  tale, 

Not  so  the  Koran  !     This  was  blasphemy, 

And  they  that  heard  El  Moulok  dragged  him  hence, 

Even  from  the  very  steps  of  St.  Sophia, 

And  loaded  him  with  triple  chains  of  steel, 

And  cast  him  in  a  dungeon.  , 

None  the  less 
Do  women's  tears  fall  ceaseless  day  and  night, 
And  none  the  less  do  mortals  faint.and  die 
And  turn  to  dust  ;  and  every  wind  that  blows 
About  the  globe  seems  heavy  with  the  grief 
Of  those  who  sorrow,  or  have  sorrowed,  here. 
Yet  none  the  less  is  Allah  the  Most  High, 
The  Clement,  the  Compassionate.     He  sees 
Where  we  are  blind,  and  hallowed  be  His  Name  I 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  May  Harper's. 
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ZOLA    AT    HOME. 


Our  Correspondent  describes  a  Dinner  with  the  Famous  Novelist- 
His    Luxurious    Home  —  Goncourt,    Coppee,     and 

Charoentier  as  Table-Companions. 


A  man's  surroundings  always  reflect  to  a  certain  degree 
his  character  and  tastes,  and  no  one  personally  acquainted 
with  Emile  Zola  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  col- 
lected around  him  an  extraordinarily  miscellaneous  jumble  of 
curiosities  and  objects  of  art. 

Money  is  plentiful  with  the  biographer  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquarts(  joint  families  which  have  furnished  all  the  principal 
characters  of  his  books)  ;  edition  after  edition  of  each  new 
work  is  exhausted  as  it  appears,  while  a  never-failing, 
steady  demand  for  the  earlier  volumes  is  maintained. 
Therefore  M.  Zola  has  grown  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  will  be  a 
richer  some  day,  and  he  does  not  grudge  the  cost  of  any- 
thing that  may  catch  his  fancy,  especially  if  it  have  an  in- 
trinsic value  of  its  own,  being  the  last  to  dissipate  his  earn- 
ings in  meaningless  extravagances. 

His  great  talent  does  not  prevent  his  being  an  excellent 
business  man,  nor  a  thorough  bourgeois  either,  with  a  bour- 
geois appreciation  of  gewgaws — including  the  embroidered 
coat  of  the  Academican  and  other  vanities.  Neither  a  cynic 
nor  a  humorist,  he  sees  nothing  ridiculous  in  his  desire  to 
be  numbered  among  the  Forty  Immortals  of  the  Institute, 
any  more  than  he  does  in  sleeping  in  an  alcove  closed  in  by 
wrought-iton  gates  in  a  bed  that  the  Grand  Monarque  might 
have  envied  him. 

He  has  not — as  so  many  authors  and  artists  have  done 
— built  for  himself  a*  mansion,  but  has,  with  middle-class  so- 
briety, contented  himself  with  a  couple  of  flats  joined  to- 
gether by  a  private  staircase,  wherein,  in  these  days  of  house- 
breakers, a  man's  goods  are  decidedly  safer.  This  is  all 
the  more  surprising,  perhaps,  that  he  is  peculiarly  addicted 
to  big  rooms  and  lofty  ceilings  ;  a  few  partitions  thrown 
down,  however,  have  afforded  the  desired  space,  and  in  lieu 
of  a  baronial  hall  he  hankers  after  the  dome  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Mme.  Zola  is  an  unpretending  woman,  and  when  I  ex- 
press interest  in  her  new  home  is  quite  ready  to  show  me 
over  it.  I  am  the  first  guest — I  came  early  on  purpose — 
so  she  carries  me  off  to  show  me  their  bedroom,  a  very 
large  chamber,  one-third  of  which  is  divided  from  the  rest 
by  a  high  railing  and  a  double  gate  in  very  handsome 
wrought  iron,  behind  which  stands  the  connubial  bedstead, 
a  monumental  bit  of  furniture.  The  gates  are  open  ;  but  I 
am  told  that  Emile  generally  closes  them  at  night.  A 
curious  picture  is  presented  to  my  imagination — the  snubby 
nose  of  Emile  visible  above  the  coverlet,  and  the  two  re- 
posing solemnly  behind  the  wrought-iron  barrier. 

A  great  and  deep  affection  exists  between  Zola  and  his 

Iife.  The  man  who  has  so  often  described  illicit  amours  so 
vidly  is  an  excellent  husband,  and  delights  in  the  com- 
inionship  of  unsophisticated  Mme.  Zola,  whom  he  married 
for  love  years  ago.  In  his  study  is  a  beautiful  sculptured 
chair,  with  a  canopy,  a  sort  of  prebendary's  stall,  specially 
reserved  for  her  use,  and  there  she  often  sits,  working  or 
reading,  while  he  writes.  Her  homely  features  and  homely 
figure  must  be  quite  out  of  situation — the  chair  would  be 
more  suitable  to  a  Lady  Vere  de  Vere  or  some  veiled  re- 
cuse. 

I  The  study — like  the  bedroom,  staircase,  drawing-room, 
md  dining-room,  which  is  on  the  ground-floor  and  to  which 
~W  presently  descend — is  lined  with  bric-a-brac  of  all  de- 
ceptions, an  extraordinary  medley  of  artistic  treasures  of 
jvery  date  and  country.  Early  French  and  Italian  wood- 
:arvings  are  abundant,  lean  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Cath- 
>lic  Church  standing  cheek  by  jowl  with  grotesque  alle- 
jorical  figures  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
"aces  of  cherubim  supporting  consoles,  caryatides  bending 
jeneath  the  weight  of  heavy  mantles,  high-back  oaken  chairs 
ind  settees  standing  against  a  background  of  sombre  tapes- 
ry,  carved  cabinets  from  Holland  and  Brittany,  Henry  the 
iecond  sideboards,  and  Japanese  brackets.  Hammered 
ron,  too,  seems  to  be  a  hobby  of  Zola's — vide  his  grated 
tlcove.  Gas-jets  are  imprisoned  in  heavy  iron  lanterns 
langling  from  beautiful  scroll-work,  huge  dogs  and  tall 
ender-screens  stand  on  the  hearth,  iron  sconces  branch  out 
ike  antlers  from  the  wall  and  hang  suspended  from  the 
aken  rafters  of  the  ceiling,  full  of  twisted,  red  wax  candles; 
apanese  bronzes  abound,  tall  storks  with  uplifted  beaks, 
Totesque  monsters  eye  you  from  unexpected  corners  with 
'lacid  grin  or  hideous  scowl.  Here  is  the  model  of  a  Chinese 
agoda  ;  steel  bucklers  and  great  circular  brass  dishes  reflect 
tful  gleams  of  light,  and  more  than  one  beautiful  Venetian 
lirror  pictures  the  luxurious  scene  around.  After  dinner 
re  shall  be  served  with  coffee  from  an  Arab  pot,  and  the 
igars  and  cigarettes  are  in  readiness  on  squat,  Moorish 
lbles  inlaid  with  ivory,  while  from  on  high  a  huge  gilded 
uddha  from  Burmah  looks  down  serenely  on  the  well- 
irnished  dining-table,  with  its  fine  napery,  glistening  plate, 
id  shining  glass. 

But  we  hurry  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  guests 
'e  beginning  to  assemble  :  Goncourt,  the  patriarch  of  the 
salist  school ;  Francois  Coppee,  the  poet  with  the  Napo- 
onic  profile  ;  stout,  self-satisfied  Charpentier — Zola's  pub- 
;her — with  Mme.  Charpentier,  a  little  woman  much  given 
1  charity  of  the  loud,  self-assertive  kind  ;  besides  others. 
lmost  the  last  to  arrive  is  Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet,  delicate 
id  refined,  with  the  stamp  of  sorrow  on  her  intellectual 
cow.  She  informs  her  host  that  "Alphonse"  has  thought 
best  to  husband  his  forces  and  not  venture  on  the  stairs, 
id  is  waiting  below.  Alas  1  Alas  !  for  the  once  handsome 
audet.  He  is  now  a  hopeless  cripple,  afflicted  with  a 
\  trvous  trembling  most  painful  to  witness  for  all  the  many 
ho  love  him  and  his  works.  The  leonine  mane  is  almost 
uite,  the  features  pinched  and  drawn,  the  long,  thin  fingers 
inder  aimlessly,  a  martyr  to  pain  of  the  most  fearful  kind, 
lich  must  needs  be  alleviated  by  the  constant  use  of 
nates.     Seated  opposite  to  him  at  table,  do  what  I  would, 


I  could  not  help  gazing  into  those  eyes,  with  their  dilated 
pupils,  such  a  tale  of  suffering  they  told.  The  whole  soul 
of  the  man  seemed  centred  in  his  eyes.  I  remember  Dau- 
det almost  a  young  man,  ardent,  burning  with  the  fire  of 
literary  enthusiasm,  and  later  on  somewhat  spoiled  by  suc- 
cess, and  to  see  him  again  thus  ! 

I  know  many  people  who  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
to  make  one  of  that  symposium,  and  I  certainly  looked  for- 
ward to  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul  as  I  unfolded 
my  napkin.  Well,  I  can  not  say  I  was  exactly  disappointed, 
but  yet  I  was  far  from  being  satisfied.  Talk  flowed  easily  ; 
still,  nothing  was  said  that  made  a  lasting  impression.  No 
subject  of  burning  aspect  was  discussed.  I  had  hoped 
Goncourt  would  start  some  literary  argument  ;  that  we  should 
listen  spell-bound  to  words  of  wisdom,  such  as  are  stored 
away  in  the  memory  like  gems  of  price,  for  here  was  an 
opportunity  that  might  never  occur  again.  To  my  chagrin, 
Zola  sunk  the  author  in  the  jolly  host ;  Coppe'e  was  witty  as 
usual,  but,  somehow,  I  thought  his  sallies  were  rather 
forced  ;  and  M.  Charpentier  did  a  greater  part  of  the  con- 
versation than  I  thought  fitting,  since,  after  all,  he  had  only 
published  the  books  the  others  had  written. 

It  appeared  to  me  almost  a  sin  for  these,  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  our  time,  to  chat  bourgeoisement  of 
dynamite  bombs  and  the  fiatins  of  the  literary  world,  and  I 
came  away  more  than  ever  convinced  that  those  who  want 
to  go  on  worshiping  their  heroes  should  do  so  from  afar  and 
eschew  anything  approaching  to  intimacy  with  the  gods  of 
their  idolatry,  unless  they  would  experience  that  painful  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  which  attends  the  discovery  that,  after  all, 
they  are  but  clay  like  ourselves. 

Of  course  the  mistake  is  to  expect  too  much.  In  respect 
to  Zola,  for  instance,  we  know  him  to  be  a  picturesque  and 
forcible  writer,  but  there  is  no  striving  after  a  high  ideal  in 
his  books,  and  although  they  are  not  exactly  immoral,  their 
tendency  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality,  or  rather  to 
foster  uncleanly  sentiments  and  brutish  instincts.  Therefore 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  a  man  wanting  some- 
what in  refinement.  He  might  be  ostentatious  and  over- 
proud  of  the  wealth  his  talent  has  secured  ;  he  might  be 
coarse  in  nature  and  addicted  to  coarse  pleasures.  But  all 
this  he  is  not,  thanks  to  a  certain  simplicity  of  character — a 
simplicity  which  causes  him  to  yearn  in  an  almost  childish 
manner  after  honors  that  a  more  complicated  nature  would 
despise.  He  has  no  real  appreciation  of  humor,  and  so  sees 
nothing  grotesque  in  his  unconcealed  desire  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  Forty  of  the  Academy,  any  more  than  in  inclos- 
ing his  bed  by  iron  gates.  Zola  has  risen  from  the  ranks. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  swept  out  the  elder  Charpentier's 
shop.  And  while  wielding  the  humble  besom,  the  poor 
bookseller's  apprentice  may  have  set  up  an  ideal  for  himself 
— an  ideal  in  a  tail-coat,  embroidered  with  oak-leaves.  First 
impressions  are  often  hard  to  eradicate.  Parisina. 

Paris,  April  12,  1894. 


The  following  two  series  of  questions,  out  of  date  and  up 
to  date,  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Black  and  White : 

Does  your  wife  approve  of   your  Do  you  approve  of  your  wife  smok- 

smoking?  ing? 

Does  your  wife  take  an  interest  in  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  your 

your  politics  ?  wife's  politics  ? 

Do  you  consult  your  wife  on  im-  Does  your  wife  consult  you  on  any 

portant  matters  ?  matters  ? 

Does  your  wife  ever  dine  out  with-  Do  you  ever  dine  out  with  your 

out  you?  wife? 

What  does  your  wife  say  to  your  What  do  you  say  to  your  daugh- 

going  to  music-halls  ?  ters  going  to  music-halls  ? 

Does  your  wife  sit  up  for  you?  Do  you  sit  up  for  your  daughters  ? 

Are  you  careful  what  you  say  be-  Is  your  family  careful  what  it  sa>s 

fore  your  family  ?  before  you  ? 

Do  you  think  it  your  duty  to  go  to  Can  the  children  reconcile  it  with 

church  with  the  children  ?  their  consciences  to  go  to  church 
with  you  ? 

Do  you  like   the  ladies   of  your  Would  you  like  to  read  everything 

family  to  read   everything  you  the  ladies  of  your  family  write  ? 

read  ? 

Are  you  a  kind  husband  and  father  ?  Are  you  a  kindly-treated  husband 

and  father  ? 

Is  the  further  progress  of  woman  Is  the  further  progress  of  woman 

desirable  ?  possible? 

If  so,  in  what  direction  ?  If  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

Do  you  contemplate  the  prospect  Does  it  make  any  difference  how 

with  equanimity?  you  contemplate  the  prospect? 

Would  you  give  women  votes?  What  chance  have  you  of  keeping 

your  own  ? 

And  would  a  vote  give  any  real  Does   it  give  any  real  power   to 

power  to  them  ?  you  ? 


There  are  many  awesome  and  fiendishly  ingenious  objects 
collected  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  scarce  any  of  these 
relics  are  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  healthy  horror  of 
the  "good  old  times"  as  the  object  labeled  in  the  Tower 
collections  as  the  mask  of  Will  Summers,  Henry  the 
Eighth's  jester.  For,  indeed,  this  was  no  jester's  mask,  but 
was  used  for  a  very  grim  and  ferocious  purpose.  It  is 
a  manner  of  helmet,  made  of  iron  and  fashioned  into  the 
shape  of  a  grinning,  spectacled  countenance.  Its  special 
use  was  for  covering  the  head  of  any  unfortunate  wretch 
(heretic  or  sorcerer)  condemned  to  death  by  fire  at  the 
stake.  Thus  visored,  his  struggles  and  agonies  were  calcu- 
lated to  excite  only  ridicule  and  derision  from  the  crowd  of 
on-lookers.  In  some  few  other  examples  of  these  inhuman 
contrivances  the  mouth  has  been  fitted  with  a  whistle. 


The  struggle  going  on  in  New  York  for  the  equal  rights 
of  women  recalls  to  the  Sun  the  case  of  a  Buffalo  man  who 
loaded  two  shot-guns,  and,  handing  one  to  his  wife,  re- 
quested her  to  fight  a  duel  with  him.  The  duel  ended  in 
the  precipitate  flight  of  the  woman  through  a  window,  carry- 
ing the  sash  with  her,  and  the  man,  of  course,  was  held  for 
assault  with  intent  to  kill.  His  conviction  was  regarded  as 
certain,  and  it  was  held  that  his  proposition  to  fight  a  duel, 
and  placing  the  woman  upon  practically  equal  terms  with 
him,  would  not  excite  anything  except  laughter  before  a 
jury,  whereas,  if  it  had  been  the  case  of  one  man  fighting 
another,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

A  Berlin  paper  says  that  Kossuth  was  a  Jew,  whose  name 
originally  was  Lewin  Kohut 

Carson  Lake,  the  New  York  newspaper  man  whose  wife 
led  the  twenty  minutes'  cheering  for  Blaine  at  the  Minnea- 
polis convention,  died  of  paresis  in  the  Middletown  Hospital, 
a  few  days  ago. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  dieting  himself.  He  eats  nothing 
but  easily  digested  food,  and  by  direction  of  his  physicians 
he  resists  at  public  and  private  dinner-tables  everything  but 
the  plainest  food. 

All  the  United  States  senators  from  the  States  south  of 
the  Potomac  served  in  the  Confederate  armies  except  Irby, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana,  who  were 
too  young  for  military  service. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  some  time  after  he  had  retired  from 
his  long  and  laborious  ministry,  was  asked  by  a  friend  how 
he  was  getting  along,  and  the  aged  doctor  replied  :  "  Well, 
sir,  ever  since  I  quit  trying  to  save  the  world,  I  have  been 
getting  along  first-rate." 

Auguste,  the  famous  clown  at  the  Hippodrome  and  at  the 
Cirque  d'Ete1,  has  just  broken  his  neck  while  turning  a 
somersault.  As  he  expired,  his  contortions  were  so  weird 
that  the  audience  roared  with  delight,  little  dreaming  that  he 
had  fatally  injured  himself. 

President  Cleveland  never  walks  abroad.  Not  since  he 
was  inaugurated  for  the  second  time  has  he  been  seen  upon 
the  streets  of  Washington.  President  Harrison  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  an  almost  daily  walk,  and  his  tightly  buttoned 
figure  was  a  familiar  sight  to  the  residents  of  the  city. 

When  the  French  author,  Paul  Bourget,  made  a  tour  of 
the  slums  of  New  York,  a  few  evenings  ago,  the  only  thing 
which  interested  him  was  a  slot-machine,  in  which  was  a 
pack  of  playing-cards.  Into  the  slot  he  dropped  forty-eight 
pennies  in  succession  before  an  ace  card  dropped  out,  which 
entitled  him  to  a  cigar. 

Bismarck  has  lost  none  of  his  old-time  gallantry.  It  was 
arranged  by  the  deputation  of  ladies  who  personally  visited 
him  to  present  the  four  hundred  bottles  of  finest  Rhenish 
wines  contributed  from  Baden,  Hesse,  and  the  Palatinate 
that  each  should  kiss  his  hand  upon  being  presented,  but 
the  old  soldier  kissed  them  instead,  and  not  upon  their 
hands,  either. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  viceroy  and  governor-general  of 
Canada  (says  London  Tit-Bits),  is  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  ousted  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  deprived 
of  his  peerage  and  estate,  by  the  reappearance  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  vanished  in  a  most  mysterious  fashion  years 
ago,  during  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  from  a 
vessel  where  he  was  serving  as  sailor  before  the  mast. 

Charles  de  Lesseps  has  just  received  an  official  notification 
from  the  grand  cha7u:ellerie  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  order  in  which  he 
held  the  rank  of  officer.  No  such  notification  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  his  father,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  authorities  are  delaying  the  dispatch  of  a  com- 
munication of  this  character  in  the  expectation  that  his  death 
may  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  sending  it. 

The  German  Emperor  is  a  genuine  wine-grower,  as  Prince 
Bismarck  is  a  trader  in  alcohol  and  lumber  from  his  prop- 
erties. The  vineyards  of  William  the  Second  are  situated 
in  the  most  renowned  localities  along  the  Rhine,  like  Hock- 
heim,  Erbach,  and  Hatteinheim,  where  is  produced  the 
famous  white  wine  known  by  the  name  of  Steinberger  Cab- 
inet. It  was  a  case  of  this  famous  wine  which  was  sent  re- 
cently by  the  Kaiser  to  Bismarck  on  the  iatter's  birthday 
anniversary. 

The  late  Dr.  Brown-Se'quard  survived  three  wives,  two  of  ' 
whom  were  rich.  Their  fortunes  rendered  him  independent 
of  his  practice  as  a  doctor  and  enabled  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  professional  duties  at  the  College  of  France. 
The  last  of  the  three  wives  was  a  Miss  Dakin,  an  English- 
woman. She  was  a  widow  when  she  married  him.  He 
overworked  her  as  his  secretary,  and  took  no  account  of  the 
painful  impressions  on  a  delicate  person  like  her  of  his  ex- 
periments on  frogs,  guinea-pigs,  dogs,  and  other  animals, 
which  she  recorded  while  they  were  being  made. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  draws  from  his  tenant  farmers  upward 
of  $850,000  a  year.  This  is  supplemented  by  his  Liverpool 
property.  This  fortunate  family  also  owns  nearly  all  the 
town  of  Bury.  The  total  income  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  is 
close  on  $1,750,000  a  year.  The  Earl  of  Sefton's  family, 
in  addition  to  Liverpool  estates  producing  $215,000  a  year, 
and  ground  rents  $350,000  more,  received  $1,255,000  for 
370  acres  of  land  required  by  the  corporation  for  a  public 
park.  Earl  Vane  has  $500,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  his 
coal  royalties,  which  extend  over  12,000  acres.  Coal  is 
worth  to  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam  $500,000  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  another  $680,000,  the  value  of  his  estates  in  York- 
shire and  Ireland.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  sells 
his  coal  wholesale  and  retail,  has  a  rent-roll  of  $915,000  a 
year.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  London  property  is  said 
to  bring  him  in  $350,000  a  year.  The  marquis's  other 
estates  produce  $165,000  per  annum.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire owns  193,315  acres  of  land,  producing  a  revenue  of 
$865,000  a  year.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  mining  royalties 
amount  to  $570,000  a  year.  His  other  estates  bring  in 
$365,000  per  annum.  Lord  Burton,  of  Bass  fame,  is  worth 
over  $500,000  a  year  ;  and  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Crawshay,  the  Welsh  iron-master,  has  the  handling  of  $10,- 
000,000.  When  the  iron  trade  was  brisk,  the  Earl  of  Dudley 
netted  yearly  $150,000.  The  Dudley  diamonds  are  worth 
$2,500,000.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  an  income  of 
$1,845,000  a  year;  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland, 
000;  and  the  Earl  Rosebery,  $180,000,  to  say  nothir 
$10,000,000  his  late  wife  brought  him. 
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THE    TURKISH    WIDOW. 

A  Trapc  Tale  of  Present-Day  Life  on  the  Bosphorus. 

The  tourists  who  pass  up  and  down  the  Bosphorus  in 
caiques  or  in  the  grimy,  smoky  little  steamers  that  touch  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  may  see  at  Kandilli,  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  a  charming  white  kiosk  half  hidden  among  palms  and 
clambering  vines.  Its  terraces  hang  over  the  rushing 
current,  which  in  this  particular  place  is  so  rapid  that  the 
caiqchis,  in  spite  of  their  brawny  arms,  can  not  make  head- 
way against  it,  and  throw  a  line  to  one  of  the  banabacs,  or 
porters,  who  are  always  waiting  there  to  haul  the  boats. 
Perforce  one  follows  the  bank  with  a  more  attentive  eye, 
and  the  kiosk  impresses  itself  on  one  by  the  oddity  of  its 
aichitecture,  the  turquoise- blue  of  its  Koutaya  porcelains, 
and  the  splendid  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  the  garden 
that  surrounds  it — clusters  of  wild-cherry  blossoms  and 
white,  yellow,  and  red  roses  bloom  and  shower  their  petals 
on  the  passers'  heads  ;  tulips,  jacinths,  narcissi,  lilies,  and 
honeysuckle  flourish  in  luxurious  profusion  and  make  one 
think  the  place  a  little  paradise  dropped  down  between  the 
rocks  and  the  churning  sea. 

Every  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  a  young  and  pretty 
woman,  a  true  type  of  the  odalisque,  emerged  from  the 
house,  and  opening  the  garden-gate,  went  with  graceful  steps 
to  the  pigeon-house,  fed  the  birds,  and  then,  passing  on  to 
the  terrace,  she  looked  out  upon  the  cobalt-blue  waves  of  the 
Bosphorus,  beyond  which  could  be  seen  the  outlines  of 
Arnaout-Keni  point  and  the  palace  harems,  surrounded  by 
the  gardens  of  Bebeck.  With  languid  step,  she  reentered 
the  kiosk  :  a  little  Turcoman  servant,  with  a  look  of  cunning 
in  her  eyes,  assisted  in  her  first  household  duties,  then  the 
young  woman  seated  herself  before  a  frame  on  which  was 
stretched  one  of  those  embroideries,  veritable  fairy  work, 
that  the  Turkish  ladies  alone  know  how  to  make. 

From  morning  to  night  the  lady  embroidered.  Once  in 
a  month  a  caique  touched  there,  always  bearing  the  same 
man,  who  had  the  profile  of  a  bird  of  prey.  He  examined 
the  embroidery,  turned  it  this  way  and  that,  and  finally  left 
a  few  gold-pieces  and  some  pieces  of  the  soft  and  delicately 
colored  Angora  wool,  of  which  the  garments  of  both  mis- 
tress and  maid  were  fashioned.  Two  years  before,  the 
young  woman  had  lost  her  husband,  a  bey  employed  in  one 
of  the  ministries  of  the  empire  ;  left  thus  alone,  she  now 
worked  to  support  herself,  happy  in  the  possession  of  this 
house  to  live  in,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  outside  world. 
An  old  Turkish  nurse  had  taught  her  to  ply  her  needle,  and 
she  had  beautified  her  home  with  the  most  exquisite  em- 
broideries. Little  by  little  she  had  sold  them  to  defray  her 
modest  expenses  ;  then  she  had  made  new  ones.  The  only 
beings  that  Ickbal  Hanoum  loved  were  her  birds  and  a 
large  and  handsome  dog,  Boso,  tawny  of  hide,  colored,  one 
would  say,  like  the  sands  of  the  desert.  For  all  well- 
organized  hearts,  love  is  a  necessity,  and  Ickbal  turned  the 
strength  of  her  soul  to  protecting  those  weaker  than  she, 
and,  in  place  of  seeking  to  establish  relations  with  the 
wealthy  harems  of  the  neighborhood  and  flattering  rich 
htuwums  (ladies),  in  order  to  receive  presents  from  them, 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  house  and  devoted  herself  to 
the  memory  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  her  late  husband,  and  to  her 
affection  for  her  pets. 

Proud  and  independent  women  are  not  generally  liked,  and 
soon  her  neighbors  no  longer  saluted  her  when  they  met  her, 
followed  by  a  single  servant.  They  found  it  strange  that  she 
should  live  alone,  always  diligently  working,  and  they  came 
no  more  even  to  gather  the  moss-roses  from  the  gnarled  and 
ancient  bushes  in  the  neglected  garden.  She  kept  to  herself, 
enjoying  what  no  millionaire  can  purchase  of  the  poorest 
beggar — health,  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  of  warming  herself 
in  the  sun  and  admiring  the  matchless  Bosphorus. 

Her  work  maintained  her  modest  household,  but  the 
Armenian  with  the  face  of  a  bird  of  prey  paid  her  each  time 
less  and  less  foe  her  broideries,  alleging  hard  times,  lack  of 
customers,  and  all  sorts  of  commercial  calamities.  But  the 
little  servant,  who  gossiped  with  the  slaves  of  a  great  harem 
near  by,  one  day  declared  she  had  recognized  a  piece  of 
embroidery  that  her  mistress  had  sold  the  Armenian  for  six 
dollars,  and  that  a  favorite  slave  had  assured  her  it  cost  her 
mistress  twenty  dollars.  Ickbal  Hanoum  gathered  her  pretty 
brows  in  a  frown  and  fell  to  thinking. 

One  day,  when  she  had  finished  a  blue  satin  cloth  on 
which  marvelous  roses  faded  from  deep  purple  to  the  palest 
pink,  she  folded  it  up  in  an  old  feredji  and  went  to  the 
bazaar  at  StambouL  Timidly  she  offered  her  superb  em- 
broidery from  shop  to  shop.  All  the  merchants  admired  it  in 
silence  ;  but  they  let  the  seller  see  no  sign  of  that  admiration, 
and  offered  her  an  insignificant  sum  for  it,  thinking  she  was 
driven  to  sell  it  by  pressing  need.  The  Armenian  saw  her 
from  the  door  of  his  shop,  and,  accosting  her,  waxed  very 
angry  and  swore  he  would  never  buy  anything  of  her  again, 
spitting  upon  the  ground  to  give  solemnity  to  his  oath. 

Ickbal  Hanoum  went  sadly  back  to  her  home.  Her  great 
dog  came  bounding  to  meet  her,  but  he  seemed  to  recognize 
her  mood,  for  he  Licked  her  hands  and  looked  at  her  inquir- 
ingly out  of  his  kind  brown  eyes.  She  took  his  great  head 
in  her  hands,  pressed  it  passionately  to  her  cheek,  and  then 
sank  upon  a  divan  to  meditate  upon  her  future  course.  The 
servant  had  disappeared,  being  in  haste  to  rejoin  her  friends 
of  the  neighboring  great  harem.  Ickbal  found  herself  alone 
and  miserable  for  the  first  time  in  her  busy  life. 

She  reviewed  her  past,  and  recalled  her  husband,  so 
good,  so  loving,  so  eager  to  get  back  from  Stamboul  to  re- 
join his  dear  hanoum.  Pneumonia,  contracted  during  a 
north  wind  from  the  Black  Sea,  had  carried  him  off  in  a 
week,  and  since  then  she  had  worked  unceasingly  to  main- 
tain herself,  her  servant,  her  dog,  and  her  birds.  The 
Armenian  was  cheating  her,  as  she  had  long  ago  suspected  ; 
her  attempt  to  rebel  against  his  oppression  had  failed.  She 
was  timid  and  a  woman  of  the  Orient  in  the  fullest  sense — 
(hat  is  to  say,  brought  up  to  live  within  the  house,  not  to  go 
about  the  streets.     Ickbal  Hanoum  had  none  of  the  aspira- 
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tions  of  the  modern  woman  toward  an  unhealthy  liberty  and 
a  slavery  worse  than  the  old — for  a  master  is  preferable  to 
the  public  on  which  an  independent  woman  depends,  and, 
if  she  have  not  wit,  sharpness,  and  audacity  to  strive  inch  by 
inch  against  friends  and  enemies,  she  will  finally  end  by  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  insult  of  public  pity. 

Ickbal  was  instinctively  frightened.  The  spectre  of  want 
began  to  loom  before  her,  and  her  soft  brown  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

Night  fell,  and  the  full  moon  appeared  over  the  Mount  of 
the  Giant  like  an  enormous  lantern.  The  great  ships  from 
the  Black  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Marmora  passed  rapidly  between 
the  sailing  vessels  and  the  caiques  furrowing  the  Bosphorus 
in  every  direction. 

Ickbal  Hanoum  rose  from  her  divan,  and  clasping  her 
hands  in  her  distress,  offered  up  an  ardent  prayer  to  the 
Most  High.  Boso,  stretched  at  her  feet,  looked  at  her,  rose 
slowly,  and  gave  vent  to  a  low  growl.  She  put  her  hand  on 
his  head  for  a  moment,  and,  then  followed  by  the  great  dog, 
she  paced  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  terrace,  her  long 
white  veil  floating  free  in  the  warm  night  breeze. 

A  caique  ran  along  the  Kandilli  shore,  two  Turkish  ladies, 
dressed  in  blue  and  rose-colored  stuffs  and  enveloped  in  veils 
of  white  gauze,  reclining  luxuriantly  on  many  cushions  in  the 
stern.  Behind  them,  on  a  green  velvet  cloth,  whereof  the. 
golden  fringes  trailed  in  the  water,  crouched  a  black  eunuch 
like  an  Egyptian  sphinx.  The  ladies  saw  Ickbal  Hanoum 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  her  white  face  standing  out  from 
the  sombre  background  of  the  cypress-trees,  and  the  head  of 
Boso,  like  that  of  a  lioness,  following  with  its  phosphorescent 
green  eyes  the  wake  of  the  elegant  caique. 

"  Princess,"  said  one  of  them,  "do  look  at  that  woman 
and  her  dog.  Leltacksaida  SitH"  (good-evening,  mistress), 
she  called  to  Ickbal  Hanoum  in  Egyptian  Arabic.  "May 
we  enter  your  garden  and  see  more  closely  the  magnificent 
animal  by  your  side  ?  " 

"You  are  welcome,"  replied  Ickbal  Hanoum,  smiling  with 
the  instinctive  hospitality  of  the  Oriental,  and  advancing  to 
the  stairs,  she  aided  the  princesses  to  land  and  up  the  water- 
stained  steps  of  white  Marmora  marble. 

The  moon  illumined  the  garden  and  house  with  a  soft 
light ;  the  princesses'  be-diamonded  ornaments  sparkled, 
and  the  folds  of  their  feredjh  of  soft  Brousse  silk  were  sil- 
vered by  the  rays  of  this  orb  that  never  seems  so  beautiful 
as  beneath  an  Oriental  sky. 

"  Who  are  you,  Stttif"  asked  the  elder  of  the  two  prin- 
cesses. "  Tell  us  your  story  and  all  about  yourself.  You 
look  like  a  fairy  in  the  midst  of  all  these  flowers." 

Ickbal  Hanoum  confided  all  her  troubles  to  the  prin- 
cesses, who  desired  to  see  her  embroidery  at  once.  Ickbal 
brought  forth  a  piece  on  which  were  embroidered  roses  sur- 
rounded by  gold  and  silver  leaves,  and  spread  it  before  their 
delighted  eyes, 

"  Why,  this  is  superb,"  they  cried  ;  "  we  shall  take  it  at 
once.     How  much  do  you  want  for  it?" 

"  I  would  like  to  have  fifteen  dollars  for  it,"  ventured 
Ickbal  Hanoum,  timidly. 

"  You  shall  have  thirty,  and  it's  cheap  at  that,"  said  the 
princess.  "  We  pay  much  more  for  such  things  from 
Zenope." 

"  He  is  the  very  Armenian  who  bought  my  work,"  ex- 
claimed Ickbal  Hanoum. 

"  Well,  we  shall  take  his  place,"  the  princesses  declared. 

Ickbal  Hanoum,  delighted  and  much  moved  by  their 
kindness,  respectfully  kissed  the  ends  of  their  veils,  after 
having  pressed  them  to  her  brow.  "  You  are  my  bene- 
factors," she  said  ;  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness,"  and  a  radiant  smile  lit  up  her  sad,  pretty 
face. 

The  elder  of  the  two  princesses  looked  at  her  attentively. 
"You  are  young  and  attractive,"  she  said;  "why  do  you 
not  marry  ? " 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  of  it,  nor  have  I  any  de- 
sire to  do  so,  for  I  am  devoted  to  the  memory  of  my  dear 
bey,  whom  I  shall  never  cease  to  mourn." 

"  We  shall  see  as  to  that,"  replied  the  princesses,  and  they 
prepared  to  go. 

Ickbal  Hanoum  respectfully  attended  them  down  the 
stairs  and  assisted  them  to  embark  in  their  pretty  caique. 
Leaning  on  the  parapet — alone  again,  but  consoled — she 
watched  the  skiff  until  it  was  lost  in  the  light  haze  toward 
the  palace  of  Beyler  Bey. 

11  They  are  sultanas,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  turned 
toward  the  house,  still  accompanied  by  Boso.  She  supped 
with  a  light  heart,  tele-a-tete  with  her  dog  ;  the  disloyal 
little  servant,  divining  her  mistress's  distress,  had  not  come 
back,  but  had  remained  in  the  great  harem  near  by,  where 
she  was  sure  to  get  new  gowns  and  unlimited  mutton  pilau. 
In  her  place  Ickbal  Hanoum  took  into  her  service  an  old 
woman  who  had  known  misfortune,  and  who  was  more  de- 
voted to  her  than  the  little  ingrate  had  been. 

One  day  the  princesses  sent  the  eunuch  in  the  caique  for  Ick- 
bal to  attend  a  fete  in  the  harem.  While  the  dancers  were 
whirling,  their  heads  thrown  back,  shaking  their  wealth  of  hair 
strung  with  sequins,  and  the  Arab  musicians  were  making 
the  tambourines  and  tarabouckas  resound,  the  prince,  Izzet 
Pasha,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  harem,  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  rules  of  Mussulman  propriety,  which  forbid  a  man  to 
enter  his  own  harem  while  strange  women  are  there.  He 
brought  the  startling  news  that  the  Khedive  Ismail  of  Egypt 
had  been  dethroned  and  succeeded  by  his  son. 

As  many  of  the  ladies  were  Egyptians,  this  news  con- 
cerned them  deeply.  The  strange  ladies  retired  hastily. 
Ickbal  Hanoum  wished  to  follow  them,  but  the  princesses 
detained  her,  and,  in  spite  of  her  confusion.before  the  prince;, 
she  was  compelled  to  remain,  trying  to  conceal  her  face  as 
best  she  might  with  an  end  of  her  veil. 

Izzet  Pasha  could  not  behold  her  without  being  struck  by 
her  beauty.  When  a  Turk  thinks  he  loves  a  woman,  he  is 
violent  and  inexorable.  The  next  day  he  learned  who  Ickbal 
Hanoum  was,  and  the  young  woman's  security  was  de- 
stroyed, for  his  love  was  like  a  raging  tempest.  One  moon- 
lit night  Ickbal  Hanoum  saw  a  caique  approaching,  in  which 
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were  the  prince  and  a  janissary.  Izzet  Pasha  quickly 
ascended  the  stairs  and  went  straight  to  the  frightened 
young  woman,  who  was  holding  the  growling  Boso  by  the 
collar. 

"I  love  you,"  he  declared,  impetuously,  "and  I  can 
neither  rest  nor  sleep  until  you  shall  have  responded  to  my 
love." 

"What  would  your  wife,  my  benefactress,  say  ? "  Ickbal 
Hanoum  replied,  turning  pale. 

"  The  princess  need  concern  herself  with  but  one  thing — to 
submit  to  my  good  pleasure,"  replied  Izzet  Pasha,  violently. 

"  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  a  treason  which  would  cause 
her  so  much  pain,"  Ickbal  Hanoum  replied.  "  Be  merciful, 
prince,  and  leave  me." 

"By  Allah,  I  will  not!"  cried  the  prince,  and  he  was 
about  to  seize  her  in  his  arms,  when,  with  a  fierce  growl, 
Boso  sprang  upon  him  and  buried  his  teeth  in  his  shoul- 
der. 

In  an  instant  the  prince  whipped  out  a  pistol  and  fired  a 
shot  at  the  dog.  It  did  not  kill  him,  and  the  prince  was  just 
firing  again,  when  Ickbal  Hanoum  threw  herself  between 
them  and  received  the  second  bullet  full  in  her  heart. 

With  a  moan  she  sank  dying  at  her  murderer's  feet,  and 
the  dying  dog  crawled  to  her  and  began  to  lick  her  hands, 
whining  piteously  the  while. 

The  old  servant,  running  up  at  this  moment,  stood  frozen 
with  horror  at  the  terrible  spectacle  that  met  her  eyes  :  The 
prince  stood  motionless,  the  smoking  pistol  still  in  his  hand, 
his  janissary  a  few  steps  behind  him,  with  scimiter  bared, 
while  Ickbal  Hanoum  lay  pale  and  inanimate  among  the 
flowers,  her  life-blood  slowly  ebbing  from  the  wound  in  her 
breast,  and  beside  her  crouched  Boso,  faithful  even  in 
death. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  guzlas  and  singers  was 
heard  coming  across  the  water.  The  princess's  caique,  fol- 
lowed by  others  filled  with  singers  and  musicians,  was  ap- 
proaching. Izzet  Pasha  shuddered,  and,  turning,  beheld  his 
wife  and  his  sisters,  the  princesses.  Without  leaving  his 
place  beside  the  body  of  Ickbal  Hanoum,  he  awaited  their  ap- 
proach. 

"  Let  this  Circassian  woman  and  her  dog  be  interred 
here,"  he  commanded,  imperiously  ;  "and  never,  mark  you, 
never  dare  speak  to  me  of  this." 

He  cast  a  last  look  on  Ickbal  Hanoum  ;  then,  striding 
past  the  princesses  and  their  musicians,  he  embarked  in  his 
caique,  followed  by  his  janissary.  The  silvery  wake  of  his 
skiff  vanished  toward  the  palace  of  Baicos,  where  the 
prince  remained  in  absolute  seclusion  for  some  days. 

No  one  has  ever  dared  to  speak  of  the  tragedy  to  him, 
and  his  proud,  impenetrable  face  gives  no  sign  of  regret  or 
remorse.  But  when  he  passes  Kandilli,  he  always  orders 
his  caiqehis  to  hasten,  and  turns  his  head  away  from  the  fatal 
shore,  where  it  seems  to  him  he  can  see  the  slender  silhouette 
of  Ickbal  Hanoum  followed  by  the  faithful  Boso. — Tram- 
lated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Lydia  Pachkoff* 


A  Buddhist  "  Life  of  Christ,"  of  immense  interest  to  the 
religious  world,  is  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  Tibet 
by  Nicholas  Notovitch,  a  Russian  traveler.  He  tried  vainly 
to  negotiate  for  its  purchase.  He  happened  to  break  a  leg 
and  was  taken  to  a  monastery.  While  there  a  Lama  read  to 
him  the  precious  record,  which  was  in  the  Pali  language,  and 
Notovitch  took  down  a  full  translation.  Christ  is  known  to 
the  Buddhists  as  the  prophet  Issa.  This  is  a  brief  summary 
of  his  life : 

"  Issa  was  born  of  Jewish  parents.  He  was  poor,  but  belonged  by 
birth  to  a  family  of  exalted  piety  which  bad  forgotten  its  former  great- 
ness on  earth,  magnified  the  Creator,  and  thanked  Him  for  the  mis- 
fortunes with  which  He  was  pleased  to  try  them. 

"  From  his  childhood  he  preached  one  God.  On  coming  of  age- 
thirteen — instead  of  marrying,  he  fled  from  his  father's  house  and  went 
with  merchants  to  Sindh.  At  fourteen,  he  was  living  among  the 
Aryas.  One  day  he  broke  away  from  the  Brahmins.  He  denied  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Vedas  and  the  incarnation  of  Para  Brahma.  He 
learned  Pali  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  pure  Buddhism, 
Then  be  went  westward,  preaching  against  idols.  He  was  twenty-nine 
years  old  when  he  returned  to  Judea. 

"  He  began  to  preach,  but  his  popularity  alarmed  Pontius  Pilate. 
The  latter  summoned  the  priests  and  learned  men  to  try  Issa.  The  tri- 
bunal examined  Issa  and  pronounced  him  innocent.  Issa  continued 
to  speak  to  the  people,  inculcating  obedience  to  Ccesar  and  respect  for 
womankind.  The  spies  which  Pilate  set  to  watch  him  sent  disquieting 
reports  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude.  The  governor,  fearing  a 
mutiny,  caused  Issa  to  be  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  tried  before  ibe 
Sanhedrim  with  two  thieves.  False  witnesses  were  bribed.  The  gov- 
ernor then  called  a  witness  who,  at  the  bidding  of  Pilate,  had  betrayed 
Issa.    This  man  came,  and  speaking  to  Issa,  said  : 

"  '  Did  vou  not  claim  to  be  the  King  of  Israel  when  you  said  that  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  bad  sent  you  to  prepare  His  people?" 

"  Issa,  having  blessed  him,  said  :  'You  shall  be  forgiven,  because 
what  you  say  does  not  come  from  your  heart."  Turning  to  the  gov- 
ernor,  Issa  said  :  '  Why  humble  your  pride  and  teach  your  inferiors  tt 
live  in  falsehood,  since  even  without  that  you  are  able  to  condemn  .u 
innocent  man  ? ' 

"  At  these  words,  the  governor  fell  into  a  rage  and  ordered  the  deatr 
of  Issa,  while  he  discharged  the  thieves.  The  judges,  having  deliber 
ated,  said  to  Pilate: 

"  '  We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  great  sin  of  condemning  thil 
innocent  man  and  absolving  two  thieves.  The  thing  is  contrary  to  oui 
laws.     Do.  therefore,  as  you  please."  " 

"  Having  thus  spoken,  the  priests  and  wise  men  went  out  and  washet 
their  hands  in  a  holy  vessel,  saying  :  '  We  are  innocent  of  the  deaih  0 
the  just  man."  Issa  and  the  thieves  were  crucified,  but  on  the  thin 
day  Issa's  sepulchre  was  found  open  and  empty." 

™ 

What  the  press  needs  (says  the  Nation,  in  discussing  i 
recent  libel  case)  is  to  overcome  in  some  manner  the  preju 
dices  of  jurymen,  which  are  now  all  against  it,  and  thi 
would  necessitate  a  very  great  change  in  the  standards  ant 
management  of  most  of  our  newspapers.  The  publisher 
are  now  the  only  class,  not  openly  criminal,  who  deny  al 
moral  responsibility  to  the  community  for  the  manner  It 
which  they  conduct  their  business,  and  openly  proclaim  tha 
whatever  they  can  sell  they  are  at  liberty  to  produce.  Thi 
position,  no  doubt,  has  great  pecuniary  advantages,  but  i 
rouses  and  keeps  alive  a  great  deal  of  popular  hostility. 


George  J.  Gould  has  purchased  the  Vigilant,  the  famou 
cup-defender,  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
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May  7,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    EMPEROR'S    TASTES. 


. 


Some  Account  of  Napoleon's   Gastronomic   Eccentricities— Indiffer- 
ence   and    Sudden    Whims    that  made    his 
Cooks  Unhappy. 

"Napoleon  gastronome" — this  is  a  pretty  paradox  (says 
M.  Henry  Leyret  in  Figaro.)  Did  any  sovereign  ever 
affect  greater  disdain  for  the  pleasure  of  the  table  ?  And 
does  not  "the  legend"  show  him  to  have  been  of  such  ab- 
stemiousness that  he  would  willingly  have  passed  on  to  an- 
other the  drudgery  of  eating  had  nature  permitted  ?  But, 
nevertheless,  quite  indifferent  as  he  was  personally  to  the 
culinary  art,  he  knew  how  to  utilize  it  for  his  own  purposes, 
not  being  ignorant  of  the  powerful  charm  which  a  menu 
composed  of  choice  viands  exercised  over  certain  men. 

The  emperor  had  the  cook,  La  Guipiere,  in  his  service,  a 
rival  of  the  Bouchers  and  the  Caremes.  He  drove  him  to 
despair,  being  most  irregular  in  his  meals,  "The  moment 
his  appetite  made  itself  felt  he  was  bound  to  gratify  it  im- 
mediately, and  his  service  was  so  mounted  that  in  any  place 
or  at  any  hour  he  could  have  set  before  him  a  fowl,  some  cut- 
lets, and  coffee."  He  occupied  ten  or  twelve  minutes  at  his 
luncheon  and  half  an  hour  at  most  at  his  dinner,  eating  very 
rapidly  and  without  regard  to  the  etiquette  of  the  table. 
This  habit  of  bolting  his  food  brought  on  violent  attacks  of 
indigestion,  which  often  ended  in  vomiting.  He  generally 
lunched  at  ten  o'clock  and  dined  between  seven  and  eight. 

Oftener  than  not  he  lunched  alone  upon  a  small,  round 
mahogany  table,  without  napkin,  for  he  was  not  neat,  using 
his  fingers  instead  of  fork  and  spoon,  helping  himself  in  this 
way  to  the  dishes  which  were  passed,  dipping  his  bread  into 
the  sauce  and  the  gravy.  Notwithstanding  this  unheard-of 
performance,  they  were  passed  around  the  table  even  when 
guests  were  present,  and  no  one  had  the  right — nor  the 
thought — of  showing  his  disgust.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  two  or  three  dishes  and  finishing  with  a  large  cup  of 
coffee.  At  dinner  he  was  served  with  entrees  and  entremets 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  ate  in  an  absent-minded 
way,  taking  whatever  happened  to  be  before  him,  whether  it 
was  confitures  or  some  kind  of  cream,  before  touching  the 
substantials. 

When  he  lunched  in  company  with  others,  be  gave  him- 
self little  concern  about  them.  Having  finished  his  meal, 
he  rose  and  passed  into  the  family  drawing-room.  Josephine 
let  him  go  without  rising,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  guests  to 
do  as  much,  and  the  meal  went  on  ;  but  when  the  time 
came  to  follow  him,  the  ladies-in-waiting  found  it  necessary 
to  piece  out  their  meal  in  their  apartments.  One  day,  when 
the  dinner  had  been  curtailed  even  more  than  usual,  Prince 
Eugene  rose  from  the  table  immediately  after  the  emperor. 
The  latter  remarked  this,  and,  turning  around,  said  :  "  But 
you  have  not  had  time  to  dine,  Eugene." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Eugene,  "  I  had  dined  in  advance." 

This  was  thought  quite  natural. 

Napoleon's  table  was  abundant  and  well  served.  While 
particular,  even  difficult,  about  the  quality  of  his  bread,  he 
had  no  taste  for  spiced  or  made-up  dishes  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  leg  of  mutton  and  mutton  cutlets,  he  did  not  care 
for  any  kind  of  meat ;  of  all  vegetables,  he  preferred  beans 
made  into  salad,  and  lentils.  Sometimes  he  was  seized  with 
whims.  One  day  he  ordered  crepinettes  of  pork.  Dunan, 
the  chief  steward,  explained  to  him,  with  "oratorical  pre- 
caution," that  that  was  a  vulgar  dish,  in  no  sense  gastro- 
nomic, and  the  next  day  served  up  to  him  crepinettes  of 
partridge.  The  emperor  found  them  excellent,  ate  heartily 
of  them,  and  congratulated  Dunan.  Enchanted  with  his 
success,  the  steward  thought  he  might  venture,  a  month 
later,  to  serve  the  same  menu.  The  emperor  took  his  soup, 
quickly  finished  the  first  course  ;  but  at  sight  of  the  crepin- 
ettes, he  flew  into  a  passion,  pushed  the  table  from  him, 
turned  everything  over  on  to  the  carpet,  then  entered  his 
cabinet,  giving  signs  of  the  most  violent  anger.  Dunan  was 
put  to  shame.  What  an  affront !  He  went  immediately  to 
the  offices  of  the  marshal  of  the  palace  to  hand  in  his  resig- 
nation. But  Duroc  consoled  him,  induced  him  to  prepare 
another  luncheon  quickly,  and  await  the  orders  of  his  august 
master.  The  emperor,  in  fact,  was  not  slow  in  calling  out 
for  something  to  eat.  A  roast  chicken  was  served  for  him 
by  the  second  maltre  dkotel. 

"And  Dunan,"  asked  the  emperor,  "why  does  he  not 
come  and  wait  upon  me?"  Dunan  had  not  wished  to  ap- 
pear in  his  presence ;  but  some  one  went  and  brought  him 
to  the  emperor,  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  perfectly 
cooked  chicken,  and,  to  excuse  his  temper,  said : 

"Ah,  my  dear  Dunan,  you  are  more  happy  in  being  my 
7naitre  dhotel  than  I  am  in  being  emperor." 

He  habitually  ate  from  silver  plates.  In  1806  he  ordered 
one  thousand  of  them  at  a  time.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
very  close  in  the  matter  of  his  table  expenses.  He  often 
visited  the  markets  with  Duroc  to  keep  himself  posted  on 
the  price  of  sugar  and  of  all  supplies.  On  this  point  Gen- 
eral Durand  tells  a  characteristic  anecdote.  It  was  at  a 
luncheon  with  the  empress.  Noticing *upon  the  table  a  hot 
pate",  Napoleon  asked  the  price  of  it. 

"Sire,"  answered  the  lady-in-waiting,  "twelve  francs  for 
your  majesty  and  six  francs  for  a  Paris  bourgeois" 

"That  means  that  I  am  robbed  ! " 

"  No,  sire  ;  it  is  an  accepted  custom  for  kings  to  pay  more 
dearly  than  their  subjects." 

"  That  is  what  I  do  not  mean  to  do,"  replied  he,  sharply, 
"  and  I  will  see  to  it  that  this  wrong  is  set  right." 

He  was  not  much  of  a  drinker.  A  half-bottle  of  wine  at 
a  meal,  strongly  diluted  with  iced  water,  sufficed  him.  He 
drank  nothing  but  Chambertin.  He  could  not  be  called  a 
connoisseur  in  wines.  At  Boulogne  he  had  invited  some 
officers  to  dinner.  All  at  once  he  asked  Augereau  how  he 
found  the  wine. 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  general,  "  there  is  better."  Cham- 
pagne enlivened  him  on  the  rare  occasions  he  indulged  in  it. 
At  night  he  took  coffee  with  cream,  chocolate,  or  a  sweet 
punch,  light  as  a  lemonade  ;  on  rising,  a  brewing  of  orange- 


leaves  or  tea ;  after  each  meal,  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  often 
happened  that  through  absent-mindedness  he  would  drink 
this  cold,  or  with  too  much  sugar,  or  with  no  sugar,  to  avoid 
which  Josephine  was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  it  and  serv- 
ing it  to  him  herself.     Later  on,  Marie  Louise  did  the  same. 

It  was  to  Marie  Louise  that  Napoleon  wished  to  give  the 
amusing  lesson  in  cooking  which  is  a  well-known  bit  of  his- 
tory. One  morning,  as  he  entered  the  apartments  of  the 
empress,  he  was  struck  with  a  strange  odor.  "What  the 
deuce  is  going  on  here  ?  I  smell  a  queer  odor,  like  some- 
thing frying."  Confused,  blushing,  Marie  Louise  said  not  a 
word.  But  the  emperor,  walking  behind  a  screen,  discov- 
ered sundry  cooking  utensils,  the  most  prominent  a  silver 
saucepan  containing  some  whipped  eggs. 

"What  !  you  make  an  omelette?  Bah  !  you  don't  know 
anything  about  such  things.  I  am  going  to  show  you  how 
to  go  about  it." 

He  put  on  a  servant's  apron,  made  the  omelette,  watched 
it  cook,  and  then,  with  a  quick  toss,  threw  it  into  the  air  to 
turn  it  over — and  the  omelette  rolled  off  on  the  floor. 
Henceforth  the  empress  could  cook  at  her  pleasure.  The 
emperor  took  good  care  not  to  risk  another  discomfiture. 

When  on  his  campaigns,  Napoleon's  manner  of  living  dif- 
fered in  no  way  from  that  at  the  Tuileries.  But  he  had  to 
be  served  at  all  times  without  the  smallest  delay.  Dunan 
always  accompanied  the  staff  in  order  to  learn  from  the  em- 
peror himself  the  hours  at  which  he  decided  to  order  a  halt. 
Dunan  fulfilled  his  duties  with  a  zeal  to  which  was  added  a 
quality  which  greatly  puzzled  his  master.  When  the  em- 
peror forgot  his  handkerchief  or  his  snuff-box,  Dunan  could 
always  tell  which  of  these  two  objects  he  had  mislaid.  The 
emperor  finally  wished  to  settle  the  question,  and  said  one 
day  : 

"  Come,  now,  Dunan,  you  must  be  a  mind-reader  to  know 
which  of  the  two  objects  I  have  forgotten." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Dunan,  "  I  remarked  that  your  majesty 
was  in  the  habit  of  placing  your  snuff-box  in  your  left  pocket 
and  your  handkerchief  in  your  right.  It  was  then  enough 
for  me  to  notice  in  which  pocket  your  majesty  sought  in  vain 
for  that  which  you  wished." 

It  seems  that  Napoleon  when  in  exile  concerned  himself 
more  about  his  food.  On  the  Island  of  Elba  he  ate  much 
and  drank  a  good  deal,  a  fact  which  caused  the  Countess  of 
Albany  to  write  :  "  I  said  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  die, 
and  that  he  lived  like  a  pig."  She  wrote  in  this  way  in  all 
her  letters. 

Concerning  the  table  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  the 
cook,  Chandelier,  left  some  curious  recollections  which  are 
recorded  in  his  work  on  the  "  Art  of  French  Cooking  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century."  Napoleon  had  brought  with  him 
a  ?naitre  oPndtel,  a  housekeeper,  a  cook  (Lepage),  and 
pastry-cook ;  to  these  were  added  at  St.  Helena  two  assist- 
ants and  two  men-servants,  all  four  Chinese.  The  cook, 
Lepage,  having  fallen  ill,  was  replaced  at  the  end  of  two 
years  by  Chandelier,  the  Princess  Borghese's  cook.  The 
moment  he  arrived  on  the  island,  Chandelier  hastened  to  in- 
troduce important  changes  in  the  prisoners  kitchen  and  to 
have  a  new  oven  built,  which  drew  from  Napoleon  the  fol- 
lowing mot  de  gourmand:  "  Well,  now,  that's  a  happy 
thought ;  you  can  give  me  small  patties  for  my  luncheon 
more  frequently." 

The  products  of  the  island,  as  is  known,  were  meagre  and 
of  poor  quality.  There  were  few  vegetables,  the  animals 
which  could  be  slaughtered  for  food  were  detestably  thin, 
and  the  emperor  liked  fat  meat.  Fortunately  there  was  an 
abundance  of  pigs  of  Chinese  breed,  which  were  fat  and 
afforded  meat  of  excellent  quality.  He  was  fond  of  pork 
chops,  black  pudding,  and  sausages,  which  "his  cook  prepared 
for  him  with  great  care.  He  had  to  give  up  eating  the  fowl, 
as  they  were  thin  and  had  a  bad  flavor.  He  had  for  fish  the 
bonne  femme,  very  small  in  size,  and  the  aiguit/e,  long,  like 
an  eel.  There  were  no  fruits,  save  dried  ones  from  China, 
apples  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  plenty  of  bananas, 
which  he  usually  ate  in  the  form  of  fritters,  the  meat  having 
been  soaked  in  rum. 

As  for  wines,  the  persons  attached  to  the  emperor  had 
Madeira  and  Teneriffe  wines.  He  took  Bordeaux  and  the 
liqueurs  of  the  island.  Having  no  iced  water,  he  drank  the 
water  from  a  cold  spring. 

His  luncheon  consisted  of  a  thick  sorrel  soup — or  any 
other  refreshing  soup — breast  of  mutton,  well  broiled,  served 
with  a  clear  gravy,  a  small  roasted  chicken  or  two  mutton 
cutlets,  and  sometimes  an  entremet  of  fresh  vegetables.  His 
dinner  consisted  of  a  soup,  a  relevi,  two  entrees^  a  roast, 
and  two  entremets,  one  of  which  was  sweet,  and  some  pastry, 
of  which  the  emperor  was  very  fond. 

The  dishes  he  preferred  were  roast  fowl,  chicken  saute", 
chicken  saute"  a  la  Marengo,  a  Vltalienne,  a  la  provencale 
without  garlic,  fricassee  of  chicken,  sometimes  made  with 
champagne  (he  paid  twenty-four  francs  a  bottle  for  cham- 
pagne), and  chicken  a  la  tar  tare ;  then  black  pudding  a  la 
Richelieu  and  quenelles  de  volailles  au  consomme.  To  all 
that  he  preferred  fried  entries  and  pastry,  such  as  vol  au 
venty  petites  bouchees  d  la  reine,  petites  tbnbales  de  ?nacaroni 
a  la  milanaise,  and  generally  macaroni  in  any  form. 

One  day  he  took  a  notion  to  order  "soldiers'  soup." 
Chandelier  made  some  for  him,  thin,  with  bread  and  hardly 
any  beans.  This  did  not  satisfy  him.  "  You  have  been  a 
soldier,"  said  he  to  the  cook;  "you  know  very  well  that 
this  is  not  '  soldiers'  soup.'  To-morrow  make  me  a  better 
one."  Chandelier  obeyed.  He  made  the  soup,  using  a 
large  quantity  of  bread  and  beans.  It  was  so  thick  that  a 
spoon  would  have  stood  alone  in  it.  The  emperor  was  well 
satisfied  with  it,  but  he  ate  little  of  it,  and  never  ordered  it 
again.  Another  time  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  , 
knowledge  of  his  Chinese  servants.  He  ordered  an  out- 
and-out  Chinese  dinner.  That  seemed  to  him  so  bad  that  1 
one  mouthful  was  quite  sufficient,  and  he  had  to  have  two 
chops  grilled  "quickly  as  possible." 

"Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  was,"  says  Chandelier,  ' 
"  less  satisfied  with  the  cuisine.     As  time  went   on,  he  lost 
relish  for  his  food,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  lost  their 
attraction  for  him." 


NEW    CLUBS    IN    GOTHAM. 


The  Metropolitan  Club  aod  the  Cloister— Dreary  Grandeur  for  the 

Millionaires,  and    Wit    and    Good    Cheer   for 

Bohemians. 

To  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  who  proposes  to  write  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  "  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the 
same  shall  be  last,"  I  am  in  the  mind  to  furnish  gratis  an 
apt  illustration.  A  few  months  ago,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
clubs,  the  Metropolitan,  or  Millionaires'  Club,  was  born  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  under  a  silken  canopy,  and  with  a  lute 
and  zither  playing  soothing  baptismal  airs.  People  walked 
round  the  block  to  contemplate  the  outside  of  a  mansion 
which  was  sacred  to  the  elect.  Its  internal  decorations  were 
said  to  be  more  gorgeous  than  those  of  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh  at  Thebes  ;  and  when  it  was  whispered  that  Dr. 
Rainsford,  the  pet  Episcopal  clergyman  and  the  father- 
confessor  of  Episcopalian  ladies  who  incline  to  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  confessional,  had  been  black-balled  by  the  Mill- 
ionaires, every  man  said  to  his  neighbor  that  this  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  high-toned  institution  indeed ;  but  it 
is  said  to  be  the  most  dismal  place  on  the  avenue,  with  no 
more  than  three  or  four  inmates  stalking  like  ghosts 
through  its  empty  rooms,  and  starting  at  the  sound  of  their 
own  footsteps. 

About  the  time  this  monumental  institution  was  founded, 
a  cook  named  Dupuis,  who  had  conducted  in  Wooster  Street 
a  cheap  restaurant,  chiefly  patronized  by  Bohemians,  pro- 
posed to  his  customers  to  convert  his  table  d'hote  into  a  per- 
manent feature  of  Bohemian  life.  The  idea  crystallized  in 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Cloister  Club,"  the  first  club  that  was 
ever  started  without  a  president,  without  governors,  and 
without  dues.  Its  genesis  was  simple.  A  party  of  gentle- 
men, chiefly  connected  with  the  press  as  writers  and  artists, 
took  a  floor  in  an  old-fashioned,  down-town  house,  and  fur- 
nished it  with  tables  and  chairs.  The  ceilings  were  lofty, 
the  doors  solid  mahogany,  the  windows  broad  ;  volunteer 
artists  undertook  to  decorate  the  walls,  and  they  achieved  a 
masterpiece  of  frescoing  and  mural  decoration.  Members 
flocking  in,  a  second  floor  was  taken  and  similarly  treated, 
and  then  a  formal  organization  was  effected,  and  the 
"Cloister  Club"  was  bom,  on  the  basis  of  giving  its  mem- 
bers a  good  dinner  for  fifty  cents  a  head.  M.  Dupuis  is  a 
born  cook,  and  can  make  macaroni  au  gratin  with  any  man 
living.  He  is  also  a  judge  of  wine,  and  knows  where  to 
buy  it  at  low  figures  for  spot  cash. 

The  projectors  of  the  enterprise  rely  for  success  on  two 
or  three  innovations.  At  present  the  club  occupies  but  two 
floors,  and  its  running  expenses  are  light  in  comparison  with 
those  of  clubs  where  there  are  two  servants  to  every  diner. 
Again,  as  I  said,  there  are  no  dues.  No  books  are  to  be 
kept.  Members  must  pay  for  their  consommations  before 
leaving  the  building.  If  they  do  not,  they  suspend  them- 
selves. Thus  the  disease  of  which  most  Bohemian  clubs 
have  died  is  averted.  Finally,  it  is  found  that  the  presence 
of  ladies,  instead  of  being  fatal  to  clubs,  as  has  been  im- 
agined, is  really  an  element  of  strength,  and  from  five  P.  M. 
to  eight  P.  M.,  members  are  allowed  to  bring  their  wives, 
sisters,  daughters,  and  lady  friends  to  the  club,  where  they 
may  order  dinner.  The  "Cloister"  has  no  president  or 
board  of  governors  ;  its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
abbots  and  a  house  committee  ;  the  former  acts  as  an  ad- 
mission committee,  and  the  first  question  that  its  members 
ask  each  other  when  a  candidate  for  membership  is  pro- 
posed is  :  "  What  kind  of  women  would  he  be  likely  to 
bring  with  him?" 

There  are  at  present  eighty-five  members,  and  the  num- 
ber of  dinners  served  each  evening  averages  forty.  Among 
the  eighty-five  are  some  of  the  brightest  writers  on  the 
press — men  whose  good  things  are  the  staple  of  smart  con- 
versation in  every  club  in  the  city.  It  is  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  the  club  that  the  jokes  of  Puck,  and  Life, 
and  Judge  are  born,  and  polished,  and  shaped  for  general 
circulation.  On  a  night  when  two  or  three  of  the  smart  set 
happen  to  be  in  the  vein,  sparks  of  wit  fly  like  the  flashes 
from  foils  in  a  fencing-school.  It  is  forbidden,  under  pen- 
alty of  death  with  preliminary  torture,  for  any  man  to  talk 
about  what  he  has  painted  or  written. 

The  trouble  with  literary  and  artistic  clubs  has  always 
been  that  they  have  been  invaded  by  the  commercial 
element,  which  has  gradually  thrust  the  other  elements  to 
the  wall  and  gained  the  control  of  the  club.  When  the  dry- 
goods  man  and  the  grocer  and  the  broker  assume  supremacy, 
the  interest  of  art  and  letters  becomes  a  secondary  matter. 
In  clubs,  as  in  other  departments  of  life,  money  governs  and 
art  obeys.  The  only  safety  for  the  latter  is  rigorously  to  ex- 
clude Mr.  Moneybags  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Lickspittle.  Passe 
for  a  bright  lawyer  and  a  broad-minded  physician,  though 
even  they  do  not  readily  assimilate  with  the  true  Bohemian  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  man  who  acquires  brown-stone 
houses  by  buying  merchandise  at  one  price  and  selling  it  at 
another  and  a  higher  price,  their  admission  to  a  literary  and 
artistic  club  is  as  fatal  as  would  be  the  admission  of  Aspasia  to 
a  female  boarding-school.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Money- 
bags clan  should  not  have  their  club,  where  they  can  jingle 
their  money  in  their  trousers  pocket,  and  exchange  confi- 
dences about  their  gains.  But  they  are  out  of  place  in  a 
club  where  the  vital  question  of  the  hour  is  the  destiny  of 
the  impressionist  school  and  the  probable  future  of  the  Ibsen 
heresy. 

The  leading  minds  who  evolved  the  "  Cloister"  out  of  a 
desire  to  resurrect  Phaff's  in  a  fin-de-siicle  shape,  are  said 
to  be  as  determined  to  exclude  the  money-changers  as 
Christ  was  to  keep  them  out  of  the  temple — whether  they 
will  adhere  to  their  purpose  remains  to  be  seen.  A  man  is 
not  necessarily  devoid  of  taste  for  letters  or  art  because  he 
sells  Wamsutta  sheeting  or  shares  in  sugar.  But  if  the 
door  is  opened,  the  whole  tribe  of  money-getting  barbarians 
will  thrust  their  shoulders  in,  and  then  adieu  to 
taste.  Fl 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

In  the  five  thousand  volumes  exhibited  at  Chicago 
as  a  "  model  library  "  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation were  more  than  five  hundred  books  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  Riverside  Press 
has  printed  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  books 
thus  highly  recommended,  which  will  be  useful  to 
any  one  making  up  a  select  list  of  books  for  either  a 
private  or  a  public  library. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us  of  "John  Oliver 
Hobbs."  author  of  "  A  Bundle  of  Life,"  as  follows  : 

"There  is  an  error  in  a  recent  statement  as  to  Mrs. 
Craigic  bcin^'  divorced.  She  is  not  divorced,  but  separated 
from  her  husband,  whose  name  is  Reginald  Walpole 
Craigic  and  not  Richard  Craigie-  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
Pearl  Richaids  wrote  a  story  fora  prize  offered  by  London 
Life  She  was  the  successful  competitor,  and  signed  her- 
self ■  John  Oliver  Hobbs.'  After  that  first  effort,  she  was 
requested  to  continue  her  writing,  which  she  did  occasion- 
ally for  London  Life  and  other  papers.  After  her  marriage 
and  subsequent  separation  from  Mr.  Craigie,  she  returned 
to  her  father's  home  in  London,  and  it  was  then  that  she 
determined  to  prepare  herself  for  literary  work  by  taking 
a  literary  and  classical  course  at  Oxford  Un.versity.  In 
her  later'  work  she  retained  the  twm  de  guerre  of  '  John 
Oliver  Hobbs.'  Mrs.  Craigie  is  the  great-granddaughter 
of  Dr.  James  Richards,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Auburn.'N.  V..  Theological  Seminary.  Her  grandfather, 
James  Richards,  D.  D.,  was  also  a  brilliant  pulpit  orator 
and  a  very  distinguished  man.  Her  mother  enjoys  a 
special  prestige  in  a  unique  friendship  with  the  family  of 
the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  is  much  sought  after  for  her 
ready  wit." 

The  title  of  the  new  book  of  Napoleoniana  an- 
nounced for  publication  in  America  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton  is  "  Memoirs  to  Serve  for  the  History  of 
Napoleon  I.,  from  1802  to  1815."  The  author,  his 
private  secretary,  Baron  Claude-Francois  de  M6ne- 
val,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1778,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  in  1850.  The  work,  completed  by  the  addition 
of  unpublished  documents,  has  been  arranged  and 
edited  by  his  grandson,  Baron  Napoleon  Joseph  de 
Medieval.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Sherard  is  translating 
and  annotating  the  edition  for  English-speaking 
countries.  The  work  will  be  in  three  volumes,  with 
photogravure  portraits  and  reproductions  of  auto- 
graph letters. 

Among  the  latest  publications  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  are : 

"Samuel  Longfellow's  Memoir  and  Letters,"  edited  by 
Joseph  May;  '"Folk-Tales  of  Angola,"  by  Heli  Chate- 
lain,  who  has  had  exceptional  opportunity  to  study  African 
life  ;  and  two  valuable  books  for  the  business  world  in  the 
new  editions  of  "Jones  on  Mortgages"  and  "Money, 
Trade,  and  Banking."  "The  Mistress  of  Beech  Knoll," 
by  Clara  Louise  Bumham,  will  soon  take  its  place  in  the 
Riverside  Paper  Series. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  come  to  high  honor  in  that  a 
London  suburban  street  has  been  re-named  after 
him — and  a  street,  too,  whose  former  name  was  that 
of  the  great  Admiral  Nelson  ! 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward's  Forum  article  dis- 
cussing the  question,  "  Is  Faith  in  a  Future  Life  De- 
clining ? "  is  based  on  letters  which  she  has  received 
on  the  subject  since  her  "Gates  Ajar"  was  pub- 
lished, some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  London  Literary  World  says  : 

"  Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  fine  poem  in  To-Day,  showing  why  leaders  of 
literature  should   not   be  honored   with   knighthoods,  ap- 

E eared  the  announcement  of  the  conferring  of  that  very 
onor  upon  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  the  author  of  'Ecce 
Homo'  and  'The  Expansion  of  England.'  " 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  will  publish,  in  the  autumn,  a 
volume  of  his  contributions  to  American  newspapers 
and  magazines,  underthe  title  "  Wandering  Words." 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  story,  "  A 
Bachelor  Girl,"  has  been  changed  to  "  A  Bachelor 
Maid,"  some  one  else  having  used  the  former.  If, 
as  Mr.  Spofford  says,  there  is  no  copyright  in  a  title, 
why  should  not  Mrs.  Harrison  keep  the  first  and  bet- 
ter name  ?  The  story  will  be  begun  in  a  July  maga- 
zine, and  will  be  published  in  book-form  next  fall. 

John  Fiske's  "War  of  Independence"  will  form 
No.  62  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  During 
the  coming  school-year,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
will  issue  in  this  series  many  numbers  containing  the 
masterpieces  of  American  and  English  authors. 

In  "Joanna  Traill,  Spinster,"  the  author,  Miss 
Annie  E.  Holdsworth,  associate  editor  of  the 
Woman's  Signal,  the  English  temperance  organ, 
gives  her  idea  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  woman. 

Of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  novel,  "  A  Journey 
in  Other  Worlds  :  A  Romance  of  the  Future,"  \yhich 
has  just  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  the 
Sun  says : 

"  The  time  is  the  year  3000  a.  d.,  and  the  story  describes 
a  journey  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  where  the  conditions  of  the 
carboniferous  age  are  found  to  exist,  and  also  to  Saturn, 
where  the  travelers  meet  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
The  romance  is  said  to  contain  many  new  and  striking 
developments  of  the  possibilities  of  science  in  the  future. 


and  the  book  is  described  as  extremely  interesting.  This 
is  Mr.  Astor's  first  important  venture  in  literature,  although 
when  he  was  at  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord,  he  con- 
tributed several  articles  of  merit  to  the  school  paper,  Mora- 
Sdwlasticec,  among  them  one  entitled  'A.  D.  2000,  and 
another  called  '  Dreamland  and  Shadowland.'  When  a 
student  at  Harvard,  he  devoted  himself  in  a  large  part  to 
scientific  courses  and  to  political  economy,  and  he  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  on  the  rank  list  every  year.  Since 
graduation  he  has  given  much  time  to  scientific  literature 
and  study.  He  has  been  engaged  upon  'A  Journey  in 
Other  Worlds '  for  two  years." 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  hospitable,  and  her  beau- 
tiful country-house  at  Tring  is  often  full  of  literary 
and  social  celebrities.    An  English  writer  says  : 

"  It  is  whispered  that  the  rector  of  Tring  heard  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  advent  into  his  parish  with  somewhat  mixed  feel- 
ings. His  prejudices,  however,  have  all  been  disarmed, 
and  he  is  a  great  friend  of  his  fair  parishioner,  who  attends 
the  parish  church  once  every  Sunday  while  living  in  the 
country.  She  sends  her  servants  also.  It  is  said  that,  like 
many  other  authors,  Mrs.  Ward  is  annoyed  that  the  opin- 
ions with  which  she  invests  the  characters  in  her  works  are 
always  taken  to  represent  her  own  in  their  entirety." 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Congressman 
Walker's  little  book  on  "  Money,  Trade,  and  Bank- 
ing" will  appear  shortly  from  the  press  of  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

An  exchange  gives  this  account  of  Pierre  Loti's 
present  Oriental  voyage : 

"  He  left  Alexandria  early  in  February  to  travel  through 
Arabia  Petra:a,  with  his  own  caravan  of  camels,  timing 
himself  to  reach  Jerusalem  for  the  Greek  Easter  (April 
29th).  He  is  dressed  as  a  Bedouin,  and  has  been  provided 
with  a  cordon  of  introductions  to  sheiks,  partly  by  the  in- 
tervention of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt.  The  only 
doubt  is  about  the  Sheik  of  Petra,  who  is  notoriously  can- 
tankerous. If  he  is  in  a  good  humor,  Loti  will  see  some 
Assyrian  and  Roman  remains  which  have  never  been 
thoroughly  explored  ;  otherwise,  he  will  have  to  go  a  long 
way  round.  He  is  traveling  in  the  regular  Arab  fashion, 
on  camel-back,  living  on  mutton  cooked  in  the  sand,  and 
drinking  brackish  water— when  he  can  get  it.  From  Jeru- 
salem he  will  go  to  Damascus,  thence,  via  Baalbek,  to  the 
coast,  on  by  steamer  to  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea, 
and  home  by  way  of  Moscow.  The  whole  trip  will  take 
five  months.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  eccentric  poet,  the 
Duke  de  Dino." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  are  about  to  publish  a 
memoir  of  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  and  a  volume 
of  his  essays  and  sermons,  both  edited  by  Rev. 
Joseph  May,  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  a  notable  event  in  English  journalism,  an  ex- 
change says : 

"  The  National  Observer,  which,  though  now  published 
in  London,  began  its  career  as  the  Scots  Observer  in  Edin- 
burgh, has  been  in  existence  but  five  years  and  a  half.  In 
its  fifth  or  sixth  week,  when,  despite  its  first  somewhat 
brilliant  prospects,  it  was  on  the  point  of  disappearing  alto- 
gether, Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  took  it  in  hand,  and  at  once  gave 
it  a  distinct  individuality.  It  has  made  many  enemies,  and 
has  never  been  popular.  In  all  matters,  political,  literary, 
and  artistic  alike,  its  standard  has  been  ultra- conservative. 
It  has  rendered  direct  services  to  literature  by  its  publica- 
tion of  much  of  the  best  work  of  the  younger  generation  of 
poets,  novelists,  and  essayists.  In  its  pages  have  appeared 
the  '  London  Voluntaries'  and  many  of  the  choicest  of  Mr. 
Henley's  own  poems,  as  well  as  chapters,  or  separate 
episodes,  from  the  books  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  Mr.  Barrie.  It  was  the  first  literary  organ  to  recognize 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  whose  'Barrack-Room  Ballads' 
were  first  printed  in  its  columns.  It  introduced  to  the 
public  Mr.  Marriott  Watson,  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Murray  Gilchrist,  three  masters  of  the  short  story.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  count  the  London  journalists  it  has 
helped  to  train.  Mr.  Henley  now  retires  from  the  helm, 
and  what  may  be  the  National  Observer  s  future  with  a  new 
editor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Vincent,  time  must  show." 


New    Publications. 
"For  Love  of  Gold,"  a  novel  made  by    Maria 
Walsh  from    the  drama   "The   World,"   has  been 
published  in  paper  covers  by  the  Mascot  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Queen  of  Love,"  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  a 
story  of  incidents  in  rural  life  in  England,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Select  Novels  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Paul  Errington  and  Our  Scarlet  Prince  :  A  Book 
for  the  American  People,"  by  John  McDowell 
Leavitt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  a  novel  the  action  of  which 
takes  place  during  the  Civil  War,  but  its  theme  is  as 
much  religious  as  historical,  and  it  ends  with  a  union 
of  all  Christian  churches — Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Greek — so  far  as  its  hero's  conscience  is  concerned. 
Published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New- 
York  ;  price,  $1.00, 

Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell,  a  son  of  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell,  has  published  a  book  of  "  Poems,"  which 
is  his  second  venture  before  the  public,  though  he  is 
only  now  unmasked.  His  first  volume — "  Sylvain 
and  other  poems" — appeared  over  the  pseudonym 
of  John  Philip  Varley,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
but  now  he  puts  his  full  name  upon  the  title-page  of 
ihis  new  book.  The  contents  include  some  two 
score  poems  of  nature,  lyrics,  and  narratives,  some 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazine.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $t  25. 

"Tried,  tested,  proved"  is  the  legend  on  the 
cover  of  the  "  Midwinter  Fair  Cook-Book,"  which 
has  been  compiled  by  Misses  S.  Athearn  and  K.  E. 


(p^      Good  Soup,  Well  Served, 

how  it  refreshes   after  a  long  fast — how  fittingly 
it  begins  all  K"llfl  'Hnncrs,  especially  if  made  with 


Extract  oi  flppF 


Our  little  Cook  Book  tells  how  to  use 
Armour's  Extract  in  Soups  and  Sauces — a 
different  soup  for  each  day  in  the  month. 
We  mail  Cook  Hook  tree;  send  us  your  address. 

Armour  &  Company,   Chicago. 


Stone  from  recipes  contributed  by  ladies  of  San 
Francisco  and  other  cities  and  towns,  who  have 
practiced  the  culinary  art  for  years.  Though  it 
contains  only  about  seventy-five  pages,  it  covers  the 
principle  features  of  dinners,  luncheons,  and  break- 
fasts, and  it  also  has  much  information  to  impart  on 
preserving,  pickling,  and  other  branches  of  the  mys- 
tery and  art  of  housekeeping.  Published  for  the 
authors  in  San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  By  Moorland  and  Sea"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
charming  sketches  of  Nature  in  her  various  moods. 
The  author,  Francis  A.  Knight,  is  a  prose  poet,  and 
his  descriptions  almost  bring  to  our  nostrils  the  smell 
of  the  heather  and  the  fresh  moisture  of  the  sea-air, 
as  we  read  of  his  trips  on  land  and  sea  among  the 
crofters  of  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
along  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides.  There  are  fifteen 
sketches  of  country  life  in  the  book,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  "  Round  the  Mull,"  "  A  Ride  on 
a  Railway  Engine,"  "The  Midsummer  Fields," 
"Camping  Out,"  "  An  Old  Manor  House,"  "The 
Bird's-Nester,"  and  "An  Idyl  of  Winter."  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  drawings  by  the  author  and 
reproductions  of  photographs.  Published  by  Rob- 
erts Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  pretended  autobiography  of  a  snob  is  the 
theme  Percy  White  has  taken  in  his  novel,  "Mr. 
Bailey-Martin,"  and  he  has  been  measurably  suc- 
cessful in  it  in  hitting  off  the  pettiness  and  syco- 
phancy of  the  true  vulgarian.  His  hero  is  the  grand 
son  of  a  grocer  and  son  of  a  rich  shop-keeper,  and, 
though  he  goes  to  a  great  public  school — the  story  is 
English — and  university,  indulges  in  the  dissipations 
of  a  lot  of  racketty  lordlings,  and  eventually  marries 
a  woman  of  title,  the  commercial  instinct  clings 
round  him  still,  and  he  finally  is  relegated  to  a  de- 
served obscurity.  The  sketches  of  English  society 
— including  the  flirtatious  American — are  amusing,  if 
a  trifle  too  highly  colored,  and  there  are  some  quite 
clever  bits  in  the  story,  Published  by  Lovell, 
Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

There  are  eight  short  stories  by  Herbert  D.  Ward 
in  "The  White  Crown  and  Other  Stories."  The 
first,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume,  describes 
an  imaginary  event  in  the  future  history  of  nations 
by  which  a  mysterious  Prince  of  Peace  converts  the 
rank  and  file  of  all  the  great  Continental  powers  to 
the  creed  of  universal  peace,  and,  suddenly,  at  a 
given  signal,  has  the  German  and  French  armies, 
then  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  rush  to  clasp  each 
other  in  their  arms.  "The  Semaphore,"  though  a 
trifle  foggy  through  its  technical  terms,  is  a  vivid 
story  of  a  signal  man  in  a  railroad  tower  who  sleeps 
through  overwork.  "  The  Value  of  a  Cipher  "  is  a 
story  of  a  young  woman  wrongly  suspected  of  a 
crime  :  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
personages  Mr.  Ward  chooses  to  put  in  respectable 
American  society.  "  A  Romance  of  the  Faith"  is  a 
story  of  ancient  Chaldea  ;  and  the  other  tales  are 
"  A  Cast  of  the  Net,"  "  The  Equation  of  a  Failure," 
and  "The  Missing  Interpreter."  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

After  all  the  morbid,  introspective  maundering  we 
have  been  favored  with  recently  at  the  hands  of  the 
scribbling  sisterhood,  it  is  like  a  breath  of  new  life  to 
read  such  a  story  as  "Under  the  Red  Robe,"  by 
Stanley  J.  Weyman.  Its  hero  is  a  man  in  middle 
life  who  has  seen  life  as  it  was  in  the  day  of  the 
Thirteenth  Louis  of  France,  and  made  his  way  by 
virtue  of  his  strong  right  arm  and  world-sharpened 
wits.  He  is  a  veritable  soldier  of  fortune,  and  when 
we  first  see  him  he  has  been  given  the  lie  by  a  bold 
youth  with  whom  he  has  been  gaming,  and  has  to 
smother  his  scruples  and  fight  a  duel  with  the  lad. 
The  fight  is  stopped,  however,  and  be  is  taken  before 
Richelieu,  who  sends  him  on  a  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate mission.  Just  how  he  is  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose and  how  the  fair  lady  rewards  him  may  be 
learned  from  the  book  itself ;  it  is  enough  here  to 
say  that  the  tale  is  as  romantic  as  those  Dumas  wrote 
in  his  best  days,  full  of  brave  action  and  skillful  plot- 
ting, and  it  will  be  a  weary  reader,  indeed,  who  will 
not  enjoy  it.  The  illustrations  by  R.  Caton  Wood- 
ville  are  admirable  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
tale.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

M,  E.  Francis,  whose  "Story  of  a  North  Country 
Village"  was  widely  admired  for  its  intimate  knowl- 
edge and  graphic  portrayal  of  English  rural  life  in 
certain  aspects,  has  changed  the  scene  of  his  theatre 
in  his  new  book,  "  The  Story  of  Dan,"  to  the  green- 
est part  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  actors  are  all  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  and  include  Dan,  a  confiding, 
tender-hearted  lad  ;  Esther,  a  vain,  selfish  minx, 
whose  entire  affection  is  lavished  on  her  half-witted 
brother;  Mr.  Cassidy,  a  landlord  in  a  small  way; 
and  the  village  priest,  garrulous  mothers,  gardeners, 
constables,  and  populace  generally.  Esther  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  Dan,  and  is  setting  her  cap  for 
Mr.  Cassidy,  when  the  latter  is  murdered  by  her 
half-witted  brother.  Dan  discovers  the  crime,  and, 
for  Esther's  sake,  endeavors  to  save  the  real  assassin, 
and  in  so  doing  is  himself  accused  ;  and  at  the  trial, 
when  even  Esther  testifies  against  him,  the  shock  is 
such  that  he  dies — of  heart  disease,  presumably. 
The  story  is  told  with  a  wealth  of  local  color,  and 
with  a  directness  and  simplicity  that  remind  one, 
curiously  enough,  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"  I  Pagliacci,"  in  spite  of  the  Irish  scene  and  actors. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 
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Cartier  to  Frontenac. 

A  study  of  Geographical  Discovery  in  the  interior 
of  North  America  in  its  Historical  Relations,  1534- 
1700;  with  full  cartographical  illustrations  from, 
contemporary  sources.  By  Justin  WlNSOR, 
author  of  "  Columbus,"  editor  of  "  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America."     8vo,  $4  00. 

Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  She 


Taught  Us. 


An  interesting  account  of  Holland  and  the  debt 
we  owe  her  for  her  contribution  to  American 
liberty  and  order,  by  William  Elliot  Gbiffis, 
D.  D.,  author  of  "Japan,"  "The  Lily  Among 
Thorns,"  etc.  With  Illustrations.  i6mo.  $1.25. 
In  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.  Small 
i6mo,  75  cents. 


A  Poet's  Portfolio. 


A  collection  of  charming  lyrics  strung  on  the  sil- 
ver thread  of  an  entertaining  conversation,  by 
William  Wetmore  Story,  author  of  "  Roba  di 
Roma,"  "  Fiammetta,"  etc.  i8mo,  parchment, 
paper,  or  cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Bird  Lover  in  the  West. 

A  delightful  book  of  bird  experiences  and  obser- 
vations in  Ohio.  Utah,  and  Colorado,  by  Olivk 
Thorne  Miller,  author  of  "  In  Nesting  Time," 
"  Bird- Ways,"  "  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air,"  etc. 
i6mo,  $125. 

The  White  Crown  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Herbert  D.  Ward.  i6mo,  $1.25. 
A  collection  of  bright,  fresh,  readable  stories, 
which  ought  to  entertain  a  host  of  readers  the 
coming  season.  They  are  not  weighted  with  too 
serious  a  purpose,  and  they  have  the  great  merit 
of  seizing  and  holding  the  attention. 


The  Story  of  Dan. 


By  M.  E.  Francis.    16100,  $1.25. 

A  strong,  well-written,  thoroughly  readable  story 

of  Irish  peasant  life. 

Bayou  Folk. 

By  Kate  Chopin.    i6mo,  Ji.25. 

A  pretty  book  of  tales  drawn  from  life  among  the 

Creoles  and  Acadians  of  Louisiana. 

A  Protege  of  Jack  Hamlin's  and 
Other  Tales. 

By  Bret  Harte.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

The  Rousing  of  Mrs.  Potter  and 
Other  Stories. 

A  prettv  book  of  fresh,  vigorous,  readable  stories, 
by  Gertrude  Smith.    i6mo,  $1  25. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &.  CO.,  Boston. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Society  in  Tangier,  as  pictured  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  in  his  story  in  the  current  Harper's,  is  Dot 
composed  of  saints.  A  resident  thus  describes  it  to 
an  American  visitor:  "They  are  all  pretty  much 
alike.  The  women  wear  low-neck  frocks,  and  the 
men  put  on  evening-dress  for  dinner,  and  they  ride 
after  foxes,  and  they  drop  in  to  five-o'clock  tea,  and 
they  all  play  that  they  are  a  lot  of  gilded  saints,  and 
it's  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game  that  you  must  be- 
lieve in  the  next  man,  so  that  he  will  believe  in  you. 
I'm  breaking  the  rules  myself  now,  because  I  say 
'  they '  when  I  ought  to  say  '  we.'  We're  none  of 
us  here  for  our  health,  but  it  pleases  us  to  pretend  we 
are.  It's  a  sort  of  give  and  take.  We  all  sit  around 
at  dinner-parties  and  smile  and  chatter,  and  those 
English  talk  about  the  latest  news  from  '  town,'  and 
how  they  mean  to  run  back  for  the  season  or  the 
hunting.  But  they  know  they  don't  dare  go  back, 
and  they  know  that  everybody  at  the  table  knows  it, 
and  that  the  servants  behind  them  know  it.  But  it's 
more  easy  that  way.  There's  only  a  few  of  us  here, 
and  we've  got  to  hang  together,  or  we'd  go  crazy. 
You  can  do  things  here  you  can't  do  in  New  York, 
and  pretty  much  everything  goes  there,  or  it  used  to, 
where  I  hung  out.  But  here  you're  just  yonr  own 
master,  and  there's  no  law,  and  no  religion,  and  no 
relatives  nor  newspapers  to  poke  into  what  you  do 
nor  how  you  live.  You  see  men  come  to  Tangier  on 
the  run,  flying  from  detectives,  or  husbands,  or  bank 
directors  ;  men  who  have  lived  perfectly  decent,  com- 
monplace lives  up  to  the  time  they  made  their  one 
bad  break.  But  as  soon  as  a  man  reaches  this  place, 
he  begins  to  show  just  bow  bad  he  is.  It  all  comes 
out — all  his  viciousness,  and  rottenness,  and  black- 
guardism. There  is  nothing  to  shame  it,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  blame  him,  and  no  one  is  in  a  position 
to  throw  the  first  stone.  One  of  those  men  you  saw 
riding  in  from  the  meet  to-day  is  a  German  officer, 
and  he's  here  for  forging  a  note,  or  cheating  at  cards, 
or  something  quiet  and  gentlemanly,  nothing  thai 
shows  him  to  be  a  brute  or  a  beast.  But  last  week 
he  had  old  Mulley  Wazzam  buy  him  a  slave-girl  in 
Fez  and  bring  her  out  to  his  house  in  the  suburbs. 
It  seems  that  the  girl  was  in  love  with  a  soldier  in  the 
Sultan's  body-guard  at  Fez,  and  tried  to  run  away 
to  join  him,  and  this  man  met  her  quite  by  acci- 
dent as  she  was  making  her  way  south  across  the 
sand-hills.  He  was  whip  that  day,  and  was  hurrying 
out  to  the  meet  alone.  He  had  some  words  with  the 
girl  first,  and  then  took  his  whip — it  was  one  of  those 
with  the  long  lash  to  it— and  cut  her  to  pieces  with 
it,  riding  her  down  on  his  pony  when  she  tried  to 
run,  and  heading  her  off  and  lashing  her  around  the 
legs  and  body  until  she  fell ;  then  he  rode  on  in  his 

d pink  coat  to  join  the  ladies  at  Mango's  Drift, 

where  the  meet  was,  and  some  Riffs  found  her  bleed- 
ing to  death  behind  the  sand-hills.  That  man  held 
a  commission  in  the  emperor's  own  body-guard,  and 
that's  what  Tangier  did  for  him" 


"  Blondes  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  self-conscious 
than  brunettes,"  said  a  man  to  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "  and  they  seldom  realize,  more- 
over, that  they  may  grow  too  old  for  the  pale  pinks 
and  blues  that  once  were  so  becoming  to  their  deli- 
cate coloring,  but  which  make  a  faded  beauty  look 
so  insipid  and  melancholy.  I  had  a  veritable  shock 
the  other  day  in  meeting  the  once  lovely  Mrs.  B., 
who,  when  I  last  saw  her.  was  like  a  piece  of  Dres- 
den chioa  in  delicacy  and  freshness  of  tint,  and  who 
was  always  bewitchingly  attired  in  delicious  little 
Watteau-looking  frocks  or  elaborate  lace  furbelows 
and  flounces  that  made  her  look  positively  adorable. 
Now,  it  is  positively  sad.  She  still  wears  her  pinks 
and  blues  ;  but  what  a  fatal  mistake  I  Properly 
dressed,  she  might  still  be  a  fairly  good-looking 
woman,   although    that    kind  of   blonde  prettiness 
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never  does  wear  well ;  but  the  rose-pinks  and  baby- 
blues  render  her  really  an  absurdity.  And  yet, 
poor  thing,  she  does  not  know  it,  and  I  suppose  no 
one  will  ever  have  the  heart  to  tell  her.  '  Once  a 
beauty,  always  a  beauty '  is  evidently  her  creed,  and 
she  fancies  she  can  be  a  perennial  blonde,  year  in 
and  year  out.  How  women  can  continually  ignore 
the  truths  their  mirrors  can  not  fail  to  tell  them  is 
quite  marvelous." 

It  would  seem  that  the  costumes  of  the  bicycle- 
riders  might  claim  the  attention  of  the  reformers 
between  now  and  the  lime  when  the  bathing  season 
opens.  Women  now  ride  without  skirls  in  the  streets 
of  New  York,  and  attract  very  little  notice  by  their 
appearance.  It  is  true  that  in  the  peculiar  costume 
which  they  wear,  the  trousers  are  so  voluminous  as 
to  create  the  impression  of  skirts  at  a  short  distance. 
In  Paris  they  have  given  up  the  skirt  almost  entirely, 
except  among  the  conservative  element.  Snap-shot 
photographs  show  literally  dozens  of  women  who 
ride  through  the  streets  there  in  costumes  which 
would  have  been  pronounced  indecent  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  far  more 
reprehensible  than  the  bathing  costumes  to  which 
the  enthusiasts  object.  That  these  costumes  will  be 
adopted  in  America  is  quite  certain,  for  the  great 
dry-goods  houses  have  already  announced  that  they 
will  issue  duplicates  of  them,  and  the  dry-goods 
houses  practically  set  the  fashion  among  bicycle- 
riders. 

Monte  Carlo  has  had  its  day,  and  it  is  now  con- 
sidered rather  bad  form  (says  Vogue's  correspondent) 
for  great  ladies  to  be  seen  there.  The  admission  of 
a  lot  of  riff-raff  into  the  Casino  has  turned  this  once 
fashionable  resort  into  a  tripot,  where  the  most  ob- 
jectionable kind  of  French,  Italian,  German,  Span- 
ish, to  say  nothing  of  the  American,  English,  and 
Russian  characters,  are  met.  As  things  stand  at 
present,  players  who  are  not  swindlers,  or  pick- 
pockets, or  professional  gamblers  are  positively 
driven  away  from  the  tables  by  the  abandoned 
crones  who  watch  the  play  and  steal  the  stakes 
whenever  they  have  a  chance.  These  marauding 
females  have  now  become  an  institution  at  the 
tables,  especially  at  roulette.  The  authorities  are 
perfectly  aware  of  their  malpractices,  yet  for  some 
reason  or  other  they  refrain  from  turning  them  out 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  consequence  is  that  all  decent 
women  have  now  deserted  the  Palace  of  Fortune, 
which  was  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  beautiful 
principality  of  Monaco.  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Bordig- 
herra,  however,  are  crowded  with  a  most  stylish 
assemblage  of  exquisitely  dressed  women  and  per- 
fectly groomed  clubmen,  who  have  adopted  as  their 
latest  fad  the  use  of  slang  in  its  most  extravagant 
form.  In  fact,  slang  is  being  cultivated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  French  high  life  as  if  it  were  a  fine  art,  and 
a  smattering  of  argot  is  necessary  in  order  to  be 
pronounced  smart.  You  bear  nowadays  dainty  and 
refined  women  saying,  with  extreme  ddsinvolture : 
"  Je  suis  dans  la  melasse" — anglicb,  "  I  am  in  the 
syrup  (soup)" — or  else,  "II  faut  queje  casque  du 
pognon "  ("I  must  pay  out  some  money").  For 
them  to  borrow  anything  is  called  "taper,"  and 
when  they  lose  at  the  races  they  describe  their  mis- 
fortune by  simply  declaring  that  they  have  "  pris 
une  calotte  "  ;  this  is  untranslatable,  but  it  means  a 
"  facer." 

Some  of  Edwin  Russell's  laconics  on  dress  are  : 
High  collars  destroy  graceful  conversation.  Dia- 
monds decrease  in  beauty  as  they  increase  in  size. 
Jet  is  wicked  ;  tired  good  women  should  never  wear 
jet.  Gloves  are  worn  too  much  ;  kid  gloves  make 
wrinkles  in  the  face  ;  new  ones  because  of  their  new- 
ness ;  old  ones  because  of  their  want  of  respectabil- 
ity. Large  persons  should  not  lose  sight  of  their 
advantages  ;  there  are  good  points  in  being  big — 
.power  and  grandeur.  Avoid  black  ;  dress  object- 
ively, and  not  subjectively ;  women  are  larger- 
natured  in  light  colors.  Do  not  wear  selfish  clothes  ; 
a  crude  green  dress  is  its  own  worst  enemy.  As 
you  grow  older  wear  lighter  colors  ;  white  is  in- 
tensely spiritual  ;  gray,  in  a  lesser  degree,  also 
spiritualizes. 

The  relations  between  Mile.  Calve1  and  Mrs. 
Eames-Story  are  (says  the  New  York  Sun  J  of  the 
kind  described  as  ' '  strained."  The  trouble  is  said  to 
have  commenced  when  one  of  them  was  asked  to 
dine  at  the  house  of  a  man  well  known  in  New  York 
society.  One  of  the  singers  intimated  her  surprise 
that  the  invitation  should  have  been  extended  to  the 
other,  and  gave  rather  plain  reasons  for  her  feeliDgs. 
Of  course  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  other  woman, 
and  since-  that  time  Mrs.  Eames  and  Mile.  Calv6 
have  not  been  on  good  terms.  Calve1  is  not  a  woman 
especially  devoted  to  society.  Mrs.  Eames  is  re- 
ceived at  many  of  the  most  exclusive  homes  in  New 
York,  not  as  a  singer,  but  through  her  husband's 
position.  She  is  consequently  much  envied  by  some 
of  the  other  women  in  the  company  who  are  very 
ambitious  for  social  distinction.  Melba,  for  instance, 
came  to  this  country  armed  with  letters,  and  her 
social  aspirations  are  the  subject  of  not  a  little  good- 
natured  laughter.  It  is  very  surprising  to  the  outside 
world  that  persons  who  can  achieve  such  great 
artistic  success  should  be  so  enthusiastic  over  an 
invitation  to  drink  tea  with  this  person,  who  belongs 
to  society — "  with  a  big  S" — or  take  luncheon  with 
that  one.  But  it  is  the  tendency  now  among  actors. 
Jean  de  Reszke"  persistently  ignores  the  attempts  of 


society  to  ensnare  him,  and  finds  his  associates 
among  men  of  his  own  tastes.  The  same  is  true  of 
his  brother  Edouard  and  Jules  Lasalle.  Mounet- 
Sully  is  another  man  who  has  been  much  sought 
after,  and  the  few  invitations  he  has  accepted  have 
been  with  the  stipulation  that  there  be  only  two  or 
three  persons  present,  and  they  are  usually  persons 
whom  he  has  met  before  or  who  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  his  work.  It  seems  that  a  London  season 
is  necessary  to  give  professionals  a  genuine  taste  for 
society. 

The  court  dinner  given  recently  in  Vienna  in 
honor  of  the  German  Emperor  had  peculiar  feat- 
ures. Though  the  guests  numbered  eighty,  the 
whole  dinner  was  served  on  gold  plates  and  dishes. 
The  centre-pieces  and  vases  likewise  were  of  mas- 
sive gold.  Really  two  dinners  were  served,  because 
it  was  Friday.  Beside  each  plate  lay  two  menus — a 
fish  menu  on  simple  white  cardboard  with  the  im- 
perial eagle  in  relief,  and  a  meat  menu  with  the 
usual  gold  ornaments  and  the  eagle  in  gold.  As  the 
guests  sat  down,  every  one  was  asked  by  the  lackeys 
whether  a  fish  or  meat  dinner  would  be  agreeable, 
and  then  one  menu  was  taken  away.  So  the  servants 
knew  what  dishes  to  serve.  Only  the  emperor, 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  Archduchess  Caroline, 
and  two  cardinals  fasted.  Everybody  else  selected 
the  meat  dinner. 

The  fondness  for  red  parasols,  which  has  been 
pronounced  for  several  seasons  past,  has  (according 
to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  J  a  very  rational 
cause  of  being.  It  is  regarded  as  the  most  efficient 
freckle  preventer  in  the  whole  list  of  colors,  destroy- 
ing, as  it  does  in  a  great  measure,  the  atinic  power 
of  the  sun's  rays.  The  peculiar  property  possessed 
by  light  transmitted  through  a  red  medium  has  long 
been  recognized  in  science  and  medicine,  and  the 
summer  girl  who  spreads  one  over  her  fair  face  may 
feel  that  she  has  secured  an  especially  excellent  pro- 
tection from  the  sun's  ardor. 

On  entering  an  Englishman's  house,  the  first  thing 
one  notices  (writes  Price  Collier  in  the  May  Forum  J 
is  how  well  his  house  is  adapted  to  him.  On  enter- 
ing an  American's  house,  the  first  thing  one  notices 
is  how  well  he  adapts  himself  to  bis  house.  In  Eng- 
land, the  establishment  is  carried  on  with  a  prime 
view  to  the  comfort  of  the  man.  In  America,  the  es- 
tablishment is  carried  on  with  a  prime  view  to  the 
comfort  of  the  woman.  Men  are  more  selfish  than 
women,  consequently  the  English  home  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  comfortable  than  the  American  home.  An  En- 
glishman is  continually  going  home,  an  American  is 
continually  going  to  business.  One  is  forever  plan- 
ning and  scheming  to  get  home,  and  to  stay  at  home, 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  home  ;  while  the  other 
is  more  apt  to  devote  his  energies  to  make  his  busi- 
ness a  place  to  go  to  and  in  which  to  spend  himself. 


The  over-feeding  of  young  engaged  people  attracts 
attention.  When  two  young  people  announce  their 
mutual  affection,  they  are  immediately  ensnared  and 
fattened  like  a  couple  of  Strasburg  geese.  This  is 
carried  to  the  point  that  endangers  the  ultimate  fit 
of  the  bridal  garments.  A  Philadelphia  bride,  after 
a  round  of  pre-nuptial  feasts,  fainted  at  the  altar  re- 
cently from  emotion  prompted  by  unyielding  stays. 
In  two  families  allied  to  a  young  engaged  couple  in 
New  York,  the  feasting  has  been  unremittent.  Love 
is  not  sustenance  for  the  elderly  spinsters  and  bach- 
elor uncles,  the  heavy  fathers  and  healthy  brothers. 
It  is  these  who  seize  the  pretext  for  pate's,  and  game, 
and  relays  of  entries  laid  at  the  feet  of  young  people 
about  to  marry.  A  young  bride  who  came  safely 
through  such  a  succession  of  heavy  family  dinners  is 
quoted  in  the  Evening  Sun  as  saying  that  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  look  on  the  wedding  breakfast,  and 
that  on  the  honeymoon  trip  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band went  on  to  a  diet  scarcely  more  exciting  than 
bread  and  milk.  \ 


The  Santa  F£  Railroad  is  running  regular  banana 
trains  out  of  Galveston  in  connection  with  the  fruit 
steamers  from  Central  America. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors—World's  Fair. 
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MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


'  1  ''HE  purchaser  of  cut 
glass  should  be  suffi- 
ciently critical  to  demand 
beauty  of  design  in  cutting, 
and  flawlessness  in  the  glass 
itself.  These  requirements 
are  met  in  Dorflinger's  Ameri- 
can   Cut    Glass.        Our     /G&jZid^ 

vases  and  flower 
globes  are  especi- 
ally popular  for  gifts. 


Trade-Mark. 


C.  Dorflinger  6°  Sons, 
A'ew  York. 


D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW   BOOKS. 


A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds. 

A  Romance  of  the  Future.  By  John  Jacob 
AsTOR.    Illustrated.    121110.     Cloth,  $r  50. 

In  this  romance  the  author  develops  the  possi- 
bilities of  science  in  the  year  2000.  He  describes  a 
new  force  which  enables  the  hero  and  his  friends  to 
visit  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  where  they  make  some  re- 
markable discoveries  and  have  various  surprising 
adventures.  As  a  romance  the  book  is  most  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  also  most  stimulating  in  its  sug- 
gestiveness  regarding  the  possible  results  of  the 
science  of  the  future.  The  author  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  scientific  subjects,  and  the 
ingenious  use  which  he  makes  of  his  knowledge 
will  be  certain  to  enlist  the  interest  of  readers.  Mr. 
Dan  Beard,  working  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
text,  has  produced  a  series  of  unusually  effective 
illustrations. 

Ladies  in  the  Field. 

Edited  by  the  Lady  Greville.  Articles  on 
Sport  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Diane 
Chasseresse,  Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters,  Miss 
Anstruther,  Lady  Greville,  Mrs.  Martelli, 
Lady  Boynton,  Mrs.  Pennell,  Miss  Leale,  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  and  Miss  Salaman.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  The  book  has  our  heartiest  praise.  No  sportswoman 
should  deny  herself  its  perusal.  .  .  .  Written  with  a  lively 
sense  of  the  delights  of  the  sport  each  is  concerned  with." 
—Black  and  White. 

"  Here  are  all  ihe  sports  in  which  women  engage,  or 
nearly  all.  Be  interested  in  which  you  please,  a  glance 
will  tell  you  just  how  far  women  have  got — i.  e.,  just  how 
far  tim.der  women  may  with  all  propriety  follow.  ...  It 
comes  with  the  authority  of  good  names,  and  there  is 
something  engagingly  modest,  business-like,  and  simple  in 
the  way  each  author  has  addressed  herself  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  favorite  pastime."—  London  Chronicle. 

The   Trespasser. 

By  Gilbert  Parker,  author  of  •*  The  Translation 
of  a  Savage,"  "  Pierre  and  his  People,"  etc. 
No.  141,  Town  and  Country  Library.  120,0. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  si  00. 

'*  Mr.  Parker  Is  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous  and 
fresh  both  in  subject  and  manner  of  writing,  and  it  is  to 
these  qualities  solely  that  his  success  is  due  and  is  deserved." 
—  TIte  Outlook. 

"Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  is  one  of  those  fortunate  writers 
who  leap  into  estimation  at  a  single  bound." — London 
Literary  World. 


For  sale  by  ail  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 

i,  3.  &  q  Bond  Stbhet.  New  York. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  TAN  NESS  AVENUE. 
French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 
Studies  resumed  January  4.  180.. 

MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 

PHILIP    KRALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

735a    ELLIS    STREET. 

Best  of  references.   Seventeen  years  experience  as  a  teacher. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  35S  $'<£&'• 

Situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction.  Awards  annually  two  Euro- 
pean Fellowships  (value  S500),  five  Graduate  Scholarships 
rvalue  S*oo).  arid  nine  Resident-Graduate^  Fellowships 
(value  Ss^s)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English.  Teutonics,  Romance 
Languages.  Mathematics,  History  or  Politics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology.  Full  undergraduate  and  graduate  Courses  in 
these  departments,  and  in  Philosophy  and  Physics.  Grad- 
uate Courses  in  Semitic  languages.  For  Program  or  Grad- 
uate Pamphlet,  addreis  as  above. 

ML  VE.RN0N  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ol  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBKBS; 
HYDRA ITLIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28J£-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces  to 
IS  Ounce*,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  & 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Beale-Blaine  Wedding. 

Ad  interesting  wedding  took  place  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  one  o'clock  last  Monday  afternoon,  when 
Miss  Harriet  Blaine,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hon. 
Truxton  Beale,  ex-United  States  Minister  to  Persia, 
and  son  of  the  late  General  E.  F.  Beale.  Mr. 
Beale  is  well  and  favorably  known  on  this  coast,  be- 
ing a  large  landed  proprietor  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific- Union 
Club  of  this  city,  and  has  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  the  Blaine  residence, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers.  The 
bride's  brother,  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  Jr.,  escorted 
her  to  meet  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr. 
Edwin  Woolston,  of  New  York.  Rev.  Tennis  S. 
Hamlin,  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony.  The  bride  wore  an  elegant 
robe  of  heavy  white  silk,  richly  trimmed  with  rare 
point  lace.  After  an  elaborate  breakfast,  the  newly 
wedded  couple  departed  for  Mr.  William  Walter 
Phelps's  villa  on  the  Hudson,  where  they  will  remain 
for  a  while,  and  then  come  to  California  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  They  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  Bar  Harbor.  The  wedding  presents 
were  exceedingly  elegant. 

The  Barker-Johnson  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Johnson,  only 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  John 
G.  Barker,  of  the  firm  of  O'Farrell  &  Co.,  took 
place  last  Monday  evening  at  The  Colonial.  About 
two  hundred  friends  were  assembled  in  the  parlors, 
which  had  been  beautifully  decorated  by  Miss  Mary 
Bates.  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie  performed  the  cere- 
mony, after  which  the  wedding  was  happily  cele- 
brated. On  the  following  day  the  young  couple 
left  to  visit  Del  Monte,  Del  Coronado,  and  other 
Southern  resorts ;  they  will  return  here  about  June 
1st.  _ 

The  Staples  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  gave  an  elaborate  din- 
ner-party last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence, 
711  Taylor  Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  twenty- 
eight  of  their  friends.  The  affair  celebrated  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Staples 
and  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  his  connection 
with  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company.  The 
gentlemen  invited  have  been  for  some  years  past  con- 
nected with  the  company  in  some  official  capacity, 
though  a  few  of  them  are  now  identified  with  other 
companies.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Charles  W.  Kel- 
logg, president  of  the  company  in  Boston.  The 
residence  was  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers,  a 
noticeable  feature  being  the  many  floral  tributes  sent 
by  friends.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  spacious 
dining-room  down-stairs,  where  the  embellishment 
was  principally  of  Gold  of  Ophir  roses  in  artistic  ar- 
rangements. A  string  orchestra  played  concert  se- 
lections during  the  dinner,  which  was  served  under 
Ludwig's  direction.  Mr.  William  J.  Dutton  acted  as 
toast-master,  and  several  felicitious  toasts  were  given 
and  responded  to.  Altogether  the  evening  was  made 
one  of  much  pleasure.    Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mis.  D.  J.  Staples,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ye- 
mans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  \V.  Kellogg,  of  Boston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Fay- 
monville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Weinmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  W.  Ives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Dornin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Carpenter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  T. 
James,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Sexton,  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Painter,  and  Mr.  Ltvison. 


The  Meeting  of  Sorosis. 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  entertained  Sorosis  last 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  residence  on  Harrison 
Street,  and  her  guests  passed  several  hours  there 
most  delightfully.  An  interesting  programme  was 
presented  comprising  the  following  numbers : 

"  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  andante  and  variations,  Beethoven, 
Mrs.  Carrand  Mr.  Beel ;  recitation,  "  A  Village  Singer," 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Miss  Benley  ;  ■■  Stetnatnenti,"  Mascher- 
oni,  Willis  Bachellerj  "  Walther's  Preislied,"  Wagner, 
Sigmund  Beel ;  recitation,  "  Her  First  Appearance,"  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis,  Miss  Benfey;  sonp,  Mr.  Bacheller ; 
"Eipafia,"  Albeniz,  "  Etude,"  Chopin,  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr. 

Each  selection  received  hearty  appreciation  from 
the  large  gathering.  Refreshmenis  were  served, 
and  the  affair  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
UniUd  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Lady  Brooke  has  about  twenty  small  Japanese 
spaniels,  worth  three  hundred  dollars  each. 

When  the  late  Jane  Austin  was  buried  at  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  women  as  well  as  men  acted  as 
pall-bearers. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  demands  that  the  queen 
shall  bestow  titles  upon  women  the  same  as  she 
does  upon  men. 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Austin,  who  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Pleasanlon,  Kas.,  in  January,  says  that  her  husband 
voted  against  her.    He  is  now  out  of  politics. 

The  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  youngest  queen-con- 
sort in  Europe,  is  a  brave  and  graceful  horsewoman. 
She  was  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris. 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  poetess,  wants  to  be 
known  as  the  apostle  of  Maize  as  the  national  flower. 
She  considers  Indian  corn  as  being  the  most  dis- 
tinctively American  product. 

Queen  Victoria  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  fire. 
Whenever  she  goes  abroad,  she  always  has  a  couple 
of  fire-extinguishers  sent  out  in  advance  and  fitted  up 
in  the  house  where  she  will  reside. 

All  of  the  students  of  the  violoncello  at  present 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  England  are 
women.  Women  violin  -  players  have  increased 
greatly  in  numbers  in  Europe  of  late  years. 

Elaine  Goodale,  the  fair  poet  who  married  a  Sioux 
Indian  and  went  West  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  tepee, 
has  found  the  tepee  tiresome,  and  she  has  returned 
to  the  East,  taking  her  dusky  husband  with  her. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  by  a  severe 
system  of  fasting  and  exercise,  massage,  and  train- 
ing like  a  sporting  man,  succeeds  in  keeping  her 
waist  measure  to  twenty  inches,  in  spite  of  her  fifty- 
six  years. 

The  Queen  of  England  always  wears  on  one  wrist 
a  bracelet  in  which  is  a  miniature  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  On  the  other  wrist  she  wears  as  constantly 
a  bracelet  with  the  miniature  of  her  latest  great- 
grandchild. 

Mrs.  Waite,  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado, 
is  forty-eight  years  of  age,  while  her  husband  is 
sixty-nine.  She  was  a  widow  and  he  a  widower 
when  they  married.  She  is  interested  in  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  thinks  there 
is  no  one  like  her  husband. 

The  Empress  of  Japan,  who  recently  celebrated 
her  silver  wedding,  is  not  only  a  very  pretty  woman, 
but  very  intellectual,  and  has  great  strength  and 
beauty  of  character.  Her  particular  hobby  is  the 
Peeresses'  School,  which  she  has  established  in 
Tokio  ;  and  she  has  a  suite  of  apartments  there. 

The  Queen-Regent  of  Holland  wears  the  plainest 
kind  of  clothes,  but  spends  much  time  and  thought 
on  her  small  daughter's  toilets.  Queen  Wilhelmina 
wears  nothing  but  material  of  the  most  exquisite 
texture,  and  all  her  linen  has  the  "  W"  and  crown 
beautifully  embroidered  upon  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  has  had  a  large  stable 
built  for  her  cows,  and  goes  there  daily  to  milk  her 
favorites.  She  also  makes  the  butter  used  on  her 
table  when  she  has  guests.  The  stable  is  built  of 
marble,  and  cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  duchess 
has  had  gloves  made  especially  to  use  when  milking. 

Mrs.  Caruth,  wife  of  Congressman  Caruth,  has 
something  to  say  when  her  husband  is  engaged  in  a 
professional  way.  When  she  heard  he  was  to  be 
one  of  Breckinridge's  counsel,  she  wrote  in  haste : 
"  I  see  the  papers  say  that  you  are  to  be  one  of  the 
defenders  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  at  his  trial  when  it 
comes  off.  You  are  not  going  to  be  one."  And  he 
wasn't. 

Kate  Flynn,  whose  early  years  were  spent  as  a 
barmaid  in  Liverpool,  came  to  this  country  and 
married  a  notorious  burglar  and  bigamist,  with 
whom  she  lived  until  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  twenty  years.  She  got  a  divorce  and  married 
Juan  S.  Terry,  a  wealthy  Cuban.  She  died  a  short 
time  ago  in  New  York,  a  widow,  leaving  six  millions 
of  dollars  to  her  children. 

Miss  Ruth  Cleveland  and  her  attendants  may  be 
seen  any  fair  day  in  the  grounds  just  back  of  the 
White  House.  There  is  a  procession  headed  by 
the  butler,  and  then  the  nurses  and  little  Ruth  and 
the  dogs,  and  then  a  big  policeman.  Miss  Ruth  and 
everything  about  her  is  in  red.  She  wears  red  her- 
self;  her  cart,  rake,  and  the  handle  of  her  shovel 
are  red,  and  so  are  the  dresses  of  her  doll. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Grant  Sartoris  enjoys  an  income  from 
property  left  to  her  by  her  father-in-law  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Her  eldest  son,  Algernon, 
is  still  in  England,  and  will  remain  there  until  after 
his  graduation  at  Oxford,  when  he  will  return  to  this 
country.  Mrs.  General  Grant  is  also  well  off.  She 
makes  liberal  allowances  to  her  children,  and,  aside 
from  this,  is  reported  to  have  twenty-four  thousand 
dollars  annual  income. 

It  is  current  talk  that  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt 
has  bought  a  wonderful  crown  which  once  adorned 
the  brow  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  The  crown  is 
described  as  a  marvel  of  workmanship,  which  cost 


Mrs.  Vanderbilt  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
contains  two  thousand-  stones,  finely  mounted  in  old 
silver,  lined  with  gold.  The  crown  is  made  in  imi- 
tation of  violet  leaves  surrounding  a  bunch  of  violets. 
It  measures  twelve  inches  in  circumference. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  Bottesini,  the  cele- 
brated double-bass  soloist : 

He  was  once  engaged  to  play  at  a  concert  at  Monte 
Carlo.  At  the  end  of  the  perlormance,  a  young  lady  came 
up  to  him,  and,  shaking  hands,  made  some  complimentary 
remarks  on  the  concert.  "  I  remember  seeing  you  at 
mamma's,"  she  said.  "And  who  might  your  mamma  be  1 " 
asked  the  musician,  who  had  been  wondering  who  the  young 
lady  was.  "  Oh,  tie  Queen  of  England."  replied  the  lady, 
who  was  none  other  than  the  ex-Empress  Frederick. 

Victoria  travels  very  quietly,  as  the  following  para- 
graph shows : 

She  breakfasts  about  nine  o'clock,  and  then  either  con- 
siders telegrams  or  dispatches  which  may  have  been  taken 
on  board  the  train  during  the  night,  or  reads  and  writes 
private  letters.  Her  meals  are  shared  by  Princess  Beatrice. 
During  the  day  fresh  news  is  handed  in  at  every  halting- 
place.  The  queen,  who  frequently  passes  the  evening 
when  traveling  over  her  little  "  patience"  table,  retires  at 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  train  is  at  once  slowed  down  to 
twentv-five  miles  an  hour  to  admit  of  her  majesty  sleeping 
undisturbed.  When  she  reaches  her  destination,  after  a 
journey  which  may  have  lasted  two  days  and  a  half,  she  is 
perfectly  fresh  and  unwearied. 

The  death  of  Princess  Hedwig  Radzivill  in  Nice 
the  other  day  recalls  an  interesting  romance.  Says 
an  exchange : 

"The  Princess  Hedwig  gave  up  the  opportunity  of  a 
brilliant  life  and  marriage  to  become  a  sister  of  mercy. 
Until  the  time  of  her  serious  illness  she  had  been  the  head 
of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  in  Potsdam,  Germany.  The 
princess  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Polish  Radzivill  fam- 
ily, whose  representatives  have  obtained  high  places  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  old  Emperor  William 
fell  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  the  house,  then  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  court,  and  for  five  years  resisted  threats  and 
entreaties  on  the  part  of  his  family  in  bis  determination  to 
marry  her.  He  finally  gave  in,  however,  and  married  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Weimar,  but  never  ibrgot 
his  first  love.  His  favorite  adjutant,  up  to  the  tune  of  bis 
death,  was  a  Radzivill,  the  nephew  of  the  woman  who  had 
won  his  heart." 

The  success  of  a  San  Franciscan  is  thus  chroni- 
cled in  the  Sun  : 

"The  most  talked  of  woman  artist  in  New  York  just 
now  is  Clara  McChesney,  the  winner  of  the  Dodge  prize 
of  three  hundred  dollars  at  the  Academy  exhibition. 
Miss  McChesney  is  a  California  girl  who  studied  for  four 
years  in  San  Francisco,  paying  particular  attention  to 
water-colors.  Even  before  she  came  to  New  York,  she 
sent  several  water-colors  to  the  Eastern  exhibitions,  and 
they  were  accepted.  Finally  she  came  to  New  York  her- 
self, and  studied  at  the  Art  Students'  League  ror  three 
years.  Her  vacation.-  have  been  spent  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Holland.  This  year  she  will  go  to  the  nortbof  France. 
Miss  McChesney  has  pictures  on  exhibition  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York  now,  and  she  had 
hardly  begun  to  receive  congratulations  on  the  Academy 
prize  in  this  city  before  she  had  word  that  the  Boston  Art 
Club  had  bought  the  picture  she  had  sent  to  their  exhibi- 
tion. This  was  a  four-hundred-dollar  water-color  called 
'  A  Retrospection.*  The  picture  which  has  won  the 
three-hundred-dollar  Dodge  prize  is  called  '  The  Old  Spin- 
ner,' and  is  only  the  second  picture  in  oil  which  Miss  Mc- 
Chesney has  exhibited.  A  water-color  which  she  sent  to 
the  World's  Fair — 'An  Old  Cobbler '—received  a  medal 
and  was  quickly  sold.  'The  Old  Spinner'  was  rejected 
last  year  by  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  which  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  winning  of  a  large  prize  this  year  and 
the  prompt  sale  of  the  picture  to  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke. 

The  fact  that  two  of  the  principal  London  theatres 
are  running  plays  written  by  women,  calls  attention 
to  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  lady  achieving  success  as 
a  playwright.     Says  the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  : 

"  As  novelists,  ladies  occupy  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank,  but  as  dramatic  authors,  with  two  or  three  notable 
exceptions,  they  are  absolutely  nowhere.  These  exceptions 
are  Lady  Greville,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  whose 
play  is  now  drawing  large  houses  at  the  Criterion;  Miss 
Fletcher,  known  in  literature  as  '  George  Fleming  *  and 
who  was  jilted  by  the  present  Earl  of  Lovelace  on  the  very 
eve  of  her  marriage,  her  drama  being  in  course  of  produc- 
tion at  the  Garrick ;  while  the  third  lady  playwright  is  the  late 
Mme.  Emile  de  Girardin,  whose  play,  '  La  Joie  Fait  Peur,' 
although  written  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  is  still  as 
sweet  and  attractive  to-day  as  it  was  then.  Mme.  de 
Girardin  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Nassau,  the 
father  of  the  present  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  was 
possessed  of  marvelous  beauty.  She  married,  in  1857, 
Emile  de  Girardin,  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  jour- 
nalist and  statesman  of  the  Second  French  Empire,  her 
husband,  who  was  thirty  years  her  senior,  settling  upon  her 
a  fortune  of  one  million  francs  on  the  wedding  day.  The 
marriage  turned  out  very  unhappily,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  lady's  extravagance,  and  partly,  too,  in  consequence  of 
her  eccentricities.  She  survived  him  for  many  years,  be- 
came a  confirmed  morphomaoiac,  and  died  from  an  over- 
dose of  her  favorite  drug." 


It  has  been  definitely  decided  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Horse-Show  Association  will  hold  its  first  annual 
meeting  next  November.  The  president,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Crocker,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Irving, 
are  working  very  hard  to  make  the  affair  a  success, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  cf  their 
labors.  Some  beautiful  premium  cups  have  been 
contributed  by  Governor  Markham,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington, Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  and  other  prominent  people, 
and  most  encouraging  letters  are  received  daily  from 
all  over  the  coast.  It  is  estimated  now  that  more 
than  five  hundred  horses  will  be  exhibited.  The 
premium  list  will  be  published  next  week. 


"Oar  Society"  Bine  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Spectacles  and  eve-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy.    Cures  poi- 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


—  Ladies  6uting  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


HE 

AND 

SHE 


intend  to  be  married,  and  will  natu- 
rally order  their  wedding  invitations 
and  announcements  where  they  can 
obtain  the  finest  stock  and  best 
workmanship,  combined  with  the 
Itrwest  prices.  And  they  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  go  to 

PIERSON    BROS., 

225  Kearsv  Street. 

Apropos,  ive  are  still  printing  the  Best  Qual'ty  Vis- 
iting Cards  from  plates,  for  One  Dollar  per  hundred. 


OUR  CLOAK  DEPARTMENT 

—  IS  THE  — 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  in  the  city,  and 

comprises  the  SWELLEST  STYLES, 

made  of  the  Finest  Material 

and  Perfect  Fitting. 


—  OUK  ASSORTMENT  OF  — 

New  and  Stylish  Jackets 
and  Capes 

CAN  NOT  BE  FOUND  ELSEWHERE. 


FRATINGER  &  CO. 

The  Largest  and  Leading  Cloak  and  Suit  House 

I05    KEARNY   STREET. 


Unexcelled.  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  in  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE    GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  In  San  Francisco. 

Raths  Moderate 


100 


SUPERFIXE    CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 


The  newspaper  advertisement  is  to-day 
the  only  safe  method  of  reaching  purchas- 
ers effectually.  I  would  prefer  that  matter 
in  detail  be  placed  in  a  paper  of  1,000  cir- 
culation than  to  have  the  same  words 
mailed  to  5,000  addresses  in  the  form  of  a 
circular.  The  former  is  cheaper,  and  I 
speak  from  experience,  and  have  results 
to  convince  me  that  it  is  Jar  more  profit- 
able.-/. A.  Luckcy. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


-Ask  your  druggist  for  Callustro. 


Unscrupulous  parties  make  all  manner  of  statements 
against  Refrigerated  _  Meats.  Examine  our  methods  of 
handling  and  be  convinced  ol  their  superiority  over  meats 
prepared  by  the  old  and  less  healthy  method. 

t3T  "We  never  freeze   our  meats. 


May  7,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Information  comes  from  New  York  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  Emma  Hanchett  Rutherford  and  Mr. 
George  Crocker  will  be  married  at  noon  on  Tuesday, 
June  5th,  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Fifty-Third  Street  in  New  York  city. 
The  rector  of  the  church,  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  will 
officiate  and  will  probably  be  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Reed,  of  Trinity  Church.  Mr.  L.  J.  Hanchett, 
father  of  the  bride,  will  be  present  to  give  the  bride 
into  the  keeping  of  the  groom,  and  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker  will  act  as  best  man.  After  the  wedding 
there  will  be  an  elaborate  breakfast  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf,  and  on  the  following  day  the  couple  will 
sail  for  Europe. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Minerva  Moore  Hathaway, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hathaway, 
and  Mr.  Mansfield  Lovell  will  take  place  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  next  Tuesday  morning  at  Trinity 
Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marie  Williams,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Williams,  and  Mr.  S.  F. 
Jackson,  assistant  manager  of  the  London  and  San 
Francisco  Bank  at  Tacoma,  will  take  place  on  Satur- 
day, June  2d,  at  the  residence  cf  the  bride's  parents. 
Only  relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  will  be 
present. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Mae  Dimond,  second  daughter  of  General  W. 
H.  Dimond,  and  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin,  son  of  the 
late  Richard  Tobin. 

Miss  Leila  J.  Lindley,  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lindley,  ot  Sacramento,  was  married  on  Wednes- 
day, April  28th,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  to 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Witherbee,  of  Orange,  Cal.  Owing 
to  a  recent  bereavement  in  the  family,  only  relatives 
were  invited  to  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  Miss  May  Hoffman 
gave  a  delightful  lunch-party  recently  at  their  resi- 
dence in  honor  of  Miss  Alice  Decker  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Cardan.  The  others  present  were  Miss 
Anna  Head,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Sallie  May- 
nard,  Miss  Ashe,  and  Miss  Griffith. 

Miss  May  Hoffman  entertained  a  number  of  young 
ladies  at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  home,  2511 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Thomas  gave  a  pleasant  lunch-party  last 
Thursday  at  her  residence,  2614  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  gave  a  tea  on  Friday  after- 
noon at  her  residence,  1732  Washington  Street,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Maynard  Richardson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  had  their  little 
child  christened  last  Thursday  afternoon  at  their 
residence  on  Washington  Street,  and  invited  quite  a 
number  of  their  friends  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Afterward  refreshments  were  served,  and  a  couple  of 
hours  were  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  conversation 
and  music. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Wed- 
nesday at  her  residence  on  Bush  Street,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  of  New  York.  Quite  a 
number  of  their  friends  were  present,  and  were  very 
pleasantly  entertained. 

Chevalier  and  Mme.  de  Kontski  gave  their  final 
literary  and  musical  soiree  last  Wedntsday  evening 
at  their  residence  on  Geary  Street.  It  was  a  suc- 
cessful affair  in  every  way.  The  attractions  were 
Chevalier  de  Kontski's  playing  of  selections  from 
Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni  "  and  Haydn's  "  Farewell 
Symphony,"  the  singing  of  the  chevalier's  waltz, 
"  Presto,"  by  Mrs.  Spitzi,  and  recitations  by  Mrs. 
Edgerton  and  Mrs.  Wildman. 

The  Sketch  Club  will  give  its  third  semi-annual 
exhibition  at  its  studio,  508  Montgomery  Street, 
next  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  afternoons. 
A  reception  for  members  and  associate  members 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd  are  occupying  then- 
cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  have  returned  from  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  have  returned  from  Del 
Monte. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Munn  and  Miss  Helen  Gould,  of 
New  York,  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Monday  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Greenebaum,  Miss  Greenebaum,  and  Mr. 
Emu  Greenebaum  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  the 
ladies  will  remain  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hecht,  Mr.  E.  M.  Hecht,  and  Mr. 
J.  K.  Hecht  are  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Edgar  B.  Carolan  is  staying  at  the  Sturtevant 
House,  in  New  York  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Yemans  left  on  Friday  to  visit 
the  Yo semite  Valley,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Kellogg,  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Yemans  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer at  Skyland,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Misses  Ella  and  Therese  Morgan  will  return  next  month 
from  Farmington,  Conn.,  where  they  have  been  at  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  family  will  pass  the 
summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  has  returned  from  Los  Angeles,  and 
will  soon  leave  on  an  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  are  in  New 
York  city. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Emily  Wilson 
are  in  New  York  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  are  occupying  their  cot- 
tage at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Fanny  and  Julia 
Crocker  will  pass  most  of  the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Daisy  L.  McKee  has  gone  to  Fort  Robinson,  Neb., 
to  pass  the  summer  with  her  uncle,  Colonel  R.  F.  Bernard, 
Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Robinson,  tUe  Perrin,  have  re- 
turned  from  Europe,  and  are  occupying  their  home  in 


Louisville",  Ky.  Miss  Adele  Perrin  will  soon  go  East  to 
pass  the  summer  with  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Laton  are  at  the  Hotel  Imperial  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Richards  are  occupying  their  cot- 
tage in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  Peter  Donahue  h^s  been  passing  several  days  at  San 
Rafael. 

Misses  Bee  and  Ethel  Hooper  have  returned  to  St, 
Helena,  after  a  visit  to  friends  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Moulton  are  occupying  their 
villa  at  May6eld. 

Mrs.  James.  A.  Robinson  is  expected  to  return  from  the 
East  next  week. 

Mr.  Edward  H.Sheldon  is  visiting  relatives  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyrnan  will  leave  to-day  for  New  York,  en 
route  for  Europe,  and  will  be  away  about  four  months. 

Mr.  0.  Shafter  Howard  left  last  Sunday  on  an  Eastern 
trip. 

Miss  Hattie  Belle  Goad,  of  Colusa,  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
the  Misses  Goad. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  B.  Davidson  and  Miss  Davidson  have 
gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  are  occupying  their 
cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Boggs  will  pass  the  summer 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Jesse  Triest  has  gone  East,  and  will  be  away  about 
three  months. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Hamilton  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Sunday  for 
a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  E.  B.  Garbex  are  passing 
the  season  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Rose,  Jr.  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Rose  have  been  at 
the  Holland  House  in  New  York  city  during  the  past 
week. 

Mr.  William  S.  McMurtry  has  sailed  for  Genoa,  Italy. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  returned  by  the  steamer  Acapulco 
from  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Magee,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Maude  Magee 
are  at  Larkspur  Inn,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  have 
returned  to  New  York  after  an  enjoyable  visit  here. 

Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Litchfield,  of  Portland,  is  here  on  a  two 
months'  visit  to  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Dietrich, 
of  Berkeley. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Williar  and  family  have  gone  to 
Larkspur  Inn  to  pass  the  summer. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Berger  and  Miss  Helene  B.  Berger  are  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Echo  Mountain  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Miss  Ethel  Smith  has  gone  East  to  visit  relatives  in  New 
York  for  about  three  months. 

Mrs.  F.  Webber  and  Miss  F.  Webber,  of  New  York,  are 
passing  the  season  at  Larkspur  Inn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Wright  and  Miss  Wright  have  taken 
rooms  at  Larkspur  Inn  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Prince  and  Princess 
Hatzfeldt  will  return  to  New  York  in  about  a  week. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Medical  Inspector  G.  W.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Surgeon 
Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  ordered  to 
represent  the  Naval  Medical  Corps  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Military  Association  at  San  Francisco  on  June 
5th. 

Assistant  Paymaster  P.  V.  Mohen,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Independence  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  O.  E.  Lasher,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
temporary  duty  on  the  Alert,  at  Mare  Island,  after  which 
he  will  be  assigned  to  the  Petrel. 

Troop  C,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  George  H.  G.  Gale,  will  march  on  May  17th 
from  the  cavalry  camp  at  Vasquez  Canon,  near  Gilroy,  to 
Wawona,  to  establish  a  camp  in  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  Lieutenant  Charles  Wdlcox,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  wfll  report  at  the  camp  for  duty  on  May  12th,  and 
will  accompany  the  troop  to  the  park  as  medical  officer. 

General  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss 
Ruger  are  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer. 

Lieutenant  Wuliam  C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  three  months*  leave  of  absence. 

Surgeon  J.  A.  Hawke,  U.  S.  N.,  ha*  been  ordered  to 
duty  on  the  Independence  at  Mare  Island. 

Troop  B,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  James  Parker,  wfll  leave  the  cavalry  camp  at 
Vasquez  Canon,  near  Gilroy,  on  June  6th  and  march  to 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  to  establish  a  camp  there  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  that  park  and  the  General  Grant 
National  Parle  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  B.  Flagg,  Asststant- 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  will  accompany  the  troop  as  medical 
officer. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  Herr  Fritz  Scheel 
to  return  here  in  the  autumn,  to  give  a  series  of 
symphony  conceits,  and  to  test  the  extent  of  this  de- 
sire Herr  Scheel  has  decided  to  give  a  musical  fes- 
tival of  five  days  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  East. 
The  concerts  will  take  place  this  (Saturday)  evening, 
Sunday  afternoon,  Tuesday  evening,  Wednesday 
evening,  and  Friday  afternoon.  Admirable  pro- 
grammes, including  novelties,  have  been  selected  by 
a  committee  of  music-lovers,  those  for  Sunday  after- 
noon and  Wednesday  evening  being  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  Wagner's  compositions; 

The  University  of  California  Glee  Club  will  zive 
its  annual  concert  at  Golden  Gate  Hall,  Monday 
evening,  May  7th,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
further  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  Club, 
25  Oak  Grove  Avenue.  The  Glee  Club  will  be 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Olive  Reed  Batchelder,  contralto, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Jr.,  who  will  make 
bis  first  appearance  with  this  excellent  organization. 
Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  Sherman  &  Clay's, 
Doxey's,  Vickery's,  or  of  the  patronesses. 


A  testimonial  concert  has  been  tendered  to  Miss 
Marie  Bredull,  a  soprano  who  has  just  come  back 
from  a  course  of  study  at  Raffs  Conservatory,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It  wfll  take  place  next  Tues- 
day evening,  and  Miss  Bredull  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Lottie  Sergei,  Miss  Claudia  Beck,  and 
a  string  quartet. 

Harry  Samuels,  the  young  and  gifted  pupil  of 
Henry  Heyman,  has  already  gained  fresh  laurels  at 
the  Hochschule  in  Berlin.  He  has  been  promoted 
to  the  head  of  his  class,  and  his  teachers  speak  in 
unqualified  praise  of  him  and  prophesy  a  brilliant 
future  for  the  young  CaUfornian. 


Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie's  final  concert  of  this 
has  been  postponed  to  Tuesday  evening,  May  22d, 
It  will  take  place  at  Metropolitan  Hall. 


VON    BULOW'S    ECCENTRICITIES. 

Some  Anecdotes  of  the  Famous  Musician. 

[BjGrn  BjSmson,  the  son  of  the  great  Norwegian  poet, 
writes  as  follows  in  the  Christiania  paper,  Verdens  Gang] : 
I  read  that  Billow  is  dead.  I  read  it  with  real 
grief.  During  the  short  time  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  I  learned  to  love  this 
wonderful  man.  It  was  in  Meiningen.  He  was 
musical  director  to  the  duke  when  I  came  there. 

Bulow  often  indulged  in  paradoxes  and  had  many 
hobbies  that  seemed  impossible  to  me.  For  instance, 
his  intense  hatred  of  the  Jews,  which  often  found  ex- 
pression in  a  most  ridiculous  manner.  On  entering 
at  a  concert  once,  he  immediately  went  ont  again  to 
have  the  grand  piano  moved,  because  a  Jewish 
banker,  whom  he  found  hideous,  sat  near  by,  and  he 
wanted  the  instrument  turned  around  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  him. 

The  literature  of  the  world  was  his  ;  he  loved  the 
music  of  all  the  world  so  he  knew  it  by  heart.  I 
saw  some  illustrations  of  his  wonderful  memory.  I 
got  some  of  Grieg's  lyric  pieces  from  Warmuth, 
which  I  showed  to  Billow  ;  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  them.  I  believe  they  were  then  quite  new.  He 
glanced  them  through  before  giving  them  back  to 
me.  A  few  days  afterwards,  at  a  party,  he  sat  down 
to  the  piano  and  played  one  of  them,  the  most 
difficult  one.  "  Was  not  that  it?"  "Yes,  exactly." 
He  could  multiply  figures  like  1.750,374  by  2.656,- 
793  in  his  head.  I  think  most  people  would  need 
pencil  and  paper. 

When  he  talked  about  art  and  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation among  people  of  this  "  gift  of  the  gods,"  he 
became  fanatic.  He  understood  well  how  to  teach 
people  due  respect  for  it.  When  at  the  director's 
stand,  his  searching  eye  over  the  audience  to  see  if 
anybody  made  a  move  had  a  hypnotizing  influence. 
All  eyes  were  turned  toward  this  little  intense  being 
who  would  allow  of  no  bargaining.  It  grew  more 
and  more  quiet  in  the  hall,  until  finally  stillness 
reigned,  then  he  began.  No,  some  one  coughed 
loudly.  He  turned  abruptly,  with  teeth  firmly  set ; 
the  poor  sinner  sat  as  paralyzed.  Then  Billow  again 
struck  the  first  beat — a  beat  that  seemed  to  give  an 
electric  shock  to  his  whole  personality. 

He  himself  played  to  a  crowded  house  in  the 
Singakademie  in  Berlin.  In  the  front  sat  the  opera- 
singers,  Mallinger  and  Lehmann  ;  they  were  whis- 
pering together.  Then  suddenly  he  stops  and  says  : 
"  I  can  just  as  well  wait,  dear  Mallinger,  till  you  and 
Lehmann  are  through." 

He  introduced  the  soft  Japanese  paper  for  pro- 
grammes ;  it  would  not  rattle  when  handled  by  the 
audience.  He  would  often  comment  on  this  while 
moving  nervously  about. 

Grand  concert  was  advertised  in  Meiningen — pro- 
gramme :  "  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony — played 
twice  ! "  *'  He  is  crazy,"  people  said.  "  I  will  teach 
them  to  understand,"  he  said.  And  the  wonderful 
happened,  and  for  a  full  house.  Extra  train  from 
Eisenach.  The  Ninth  Symphony  was  played  twice 
— with  one  and  a  half  hours  "  bierpause."  Almost 
without  exception  the  audience  found  the  second  time 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  ;  we  then  better  understocd 
this  gigantic  work.  He  made  another  characteristic 
experiment  on  this  occasion.  He  had  the  whole  the- 
atre darkened  during  the  first  movement ;  only  the 
note-stands  on  the  stage  were  dimly  illuminated  ; 
during  the  second  movement,  light  everywhere  to 
correspond  to  the  joyous  motive  ;  and  during  the 
last  movement,  the  theatre  was  again  dimly  lighted 
until  the  chorus  fell  in  with  triumphal  tones.  There 
may  be  different  opinions  regarding  this  innovation, 
but  it  produced  great  effect. 

The  next  conceit,  when  Brahms's  symphony  was 
rendered,  was  not  so  successful ;  the  audience  re- 
mained cold.  Billow  could  not  contain  himself. 
He  called  out  from  the  director's  stand  across  to  the 
duke  sitting  in  his  box :  "  This  is  a  caviare  to  the 
people."  In  Gewantbaus  he  was  not  satisfied  only  to 
speak.  After  the  second  movement  of  the  same  sym- 
phony, which  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  played  there, 
not  one  in  the  packed  house  applauded.  Bulow  turned 
and  looked  at  the  audience,  then  turned  to  the 
orchestra  again  and  said,  aloud  :  "Well,  then,  we 
will  play  it  once  more."    And  it  was  done. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  will  give  an  organ  recital  at 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  on  Monday  evening, 
May7lh.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose- 
wald,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Elmer  de  Pue,  vocalist. 


You 

know  what  you  are 

eating    when    you    use 
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Its    true    composition    is 
given  on   every  label. 
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Works  Wonders 
In  Curing 
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Disfiguring 
Skin  Diseases 


Bold  thronehout  the  world.  Price,  Cmcrr-A, 
60c;  SoAP.'J^c.iRESOLVENT^l.  Potter  I'ulq 
AND  Cheh.  Cusp.,  tiole  Proprietors,  Boetou. 
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OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Motel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Din  tug -Room  for  Ladies, 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Scblitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Acrien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Colmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  mountain  resort  in  the 
world,  will  >Je  opened  to  the  public,  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  reception  and  en- 
tertainment of  guests,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  1894. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager. 


'  Pure"  and  "  Sure.' 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  EN*  ENDLESS 
VARIETY, 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

SAVINGS   UNION 

Now  Occupies  Its  New  Building, 

532  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

Corner  of  Webb. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 


CITIZENS*  WATER  COMPANY.— NOTICE 
is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Citizens'  Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  is  hereby  called 
for  Thursday,  July  5,  1894,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
company's  office  at  No.  13  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  creating  a 
bonded  indebtedness  and  issuing  bonds  of  the  company  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000.00,  with  interest,  payable  semi-an- 
nually, at  six  per  cent,  per  annum — principal  payable  in 
thirty  years.  The  above  meeting  is  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Argonaut  was  by  them,  in  the  order 
calling  such  meeting,  designated  as  the  newspaper  in 
which  this  notice  is  to  be  published. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens'  Water 
Company.  CHARLES  B.  WHEATON, 

Dated  May  2,  1894.  Secretary  pm  (em. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  without 
charge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO,, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C 

s^Thls  Company  la  managed  by  a  combination  of 
tho  largest  and  moBt  Influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  subscribers  against  unscrupulous 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  t 
blUty  and  high  etandlng  of  the  Press  C ' 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  7,  1894. 


THE    FAIR    REPORTER. 
By  a  Victim. 

*'  Bui  if  you  won't  talk  to  me,  I  shan't  be  able  to 
make  anything  out  of  it,  and  I  shan't  get  any 
money.'1  said  she,  with  a  pout. 

I  believe  she  knew  that  she  was  good-looking. 
She  was,  in  fact,  a  pretty  girl.  But  had  she  been 
Venus  herself,  I  should  have  pursued  the  same 
course. 

•'  I  am  overwhelmed  with  regret,"  1  observed, 
stiffly,  in  reply  to  her  remark. 

"  It's  very  ill-natured  of  you,"  said  she. 

"  It's  the  merest  self-defense,"  said  I. 

"Now,  that  tiger-skin  ?"  she  suggested,  insinuat- 
ingly.    "  I'm  sure  a  tale  hangs  to  that  I  " 

■•  Of  course  a  tail  hangs  to  it,"  I  replied,  irritably  ; 
"most  tigers  have  tails.  What  are  you  writing 
there,  madam?" 

"Only  that  your  conversation  abounds  in  flashes 
of  bright  wit,  Mr.  Pottinger— really  that's  all." 

"  All !    Oh,  Lord  I  "  I  groaned. 

"I  should  have  thought  you'd  have  liked  it,  you 
know.  Most  people  do — especially  when  I  do  it. 
Now  those  oriental  vases  ?  I  suppose  one  of  your 
ancestors  brought  them  home  from " 

"  Bought  em  of  a  Jew  in  Whitechapel." 

"  Ah,  you  poke  about  in  old  shops  ?  How  inter- 
esting !  Vou  may  often  be  seen,  I  expect,  peering 
in  at  the " 

"  Never,  madam." 

"  Oh.  what  a  love  of  a  cat !  He's  your  great  com- 
panion and  friend,  isn't  he  ?    I'm  sure  he  is  !  " 

"  It's  the  landlady's,  and  I  kick  the  beast  out 
whenever  I  see  it." 

"  Ah,  perhaps  you  suffer  from  nerves  ?  Most  poets 
do,  of  course.    You  must  have  perfect  rest  and  quiet 

"  I'm  as  strong  as  a  horse,  thank  you." 

"And  you  live  quite  at  home  in  these  lovely 
rooms?" 

"  When  I  can  command  solitude,  madam,  I  enjoy 
it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much  !  I'll  just  put  that  down. 
It's  so  characteristic  of  genius,  isn't  it?  You  love  to 
be  alone  with  your  thoughts,  don't  you  ?  I  know  the 
feeling  so  well," 

"  You  do  not  appear,  however,  to  appreciate  it  in 
others." 

' '  Not  quite  so  fast,  please  ;  I  can't  get  it  all  down." 

Controlling  myself  with  an  effort,  I  said,  in  firm 
tones  : 

"I  distinctly  forbid  you  to  put  in  a  word  about 
me." 

"Oh,  there'll  be  nothing  you  can  possibly  object 
to,  Mr.  Pottinger— there  won't,  indeed.  Do  any  of 
your  family  write  poetry  besides  you  ?" 

"  Do  any  of  your  family  besides  you  do  inter- 
viewing ?"  1  retorted.  "  If  so,  I  should  think  you're 
an  orphan." 

She  laughed  gleefully,  and  wrote  hard  for  a  min- 
ute or  two. 

"There,  I've  got  that,"  she  observed,  cheerfully. 
"  Now,  is  there  anything  else  that  you'd  like  to  tell 
the  public  through  me  ?" 

I  opened  the  door  and  stood  with  my  hand  on  the 
knob. 

"  About  your  books,  for  instance.  I  mean,  how 
much  you  get  for " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  I,  with  emphasis. 

"Or  your  favorite  pursuits?  " 

"  Good -morning,"  said  I,  opening  the  door  wider. 

"  Oh,  good-moming,  Mr.  Pottinger.  Oh,  who's 
that  over  the  mantel-piece  ?  What  a  sweet  face  ! 
I'm  sure  it  must  be — oh,  a  secret,  is  it?  Then  I 
mustn't  ask,  must  I?  How  charmingly  interesting, 
though  ;  I  must  Just  refer  to  it." 

"  If  you  do " 

"  Well,  good-morning.  Thank  you  so  very  much. 
I'll  be  sure  and  send  you  a  paper." 

The  above  is  a  full  and  true  record  of  what 
passed.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  what  was 
published : 

"  Mr.  Pottinger,  when  he  is  ckez  lui,  dwells  in  the 
daintiest  appartement.  At  a  glance  you  can  tell  that 
you  are  in  the  sanctum  of  a  skilled  collector  of  objets 
darts,  and  your  host's  deep-blue  eyes  light  up  with 
a  radiant  gleam  as  he  lovingly  fondles  his  priceless 
oriental  pottery.  The  wall  is  decked  with  the  skin 
of  a  magnificent  tiger  (the  Pottingers  have  always 
been  mighty  hunters,  and  Mr.  Pottinger  himself  can 
handle  a  rifle  as  deftly  as  he  can  turn  a  sonnet.)  On 
the  cushions  of  a  luxurious  sofa  there  reposes  a  splen- 
did Persian  cat,  evidently  the  companion,  friend,  and 
pampered  pet  of  its  gifted  master.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece hangs  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  exquisite  gera  is  not  the  least  of 
Mr.  Potlinger's  treasures.  Space  forbids  us  to  cata- 
logue the  thousand  and  one  delightful  objects  which 
adorn  this  choice  retreat.  The  tout  ensemble  is 
fragrant  of  lettered  ease  and  wide  culture.  Nor  is 
the  genius  loci  one  whit  out  of  harmony  with  the 
surroundings  which  his  matchless  taste  and  untiring 
diligence  in  the  search  for  curios  have  gathered  to- 
gether from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Pot- 
tingcr's  slight  figure  tells,  indeed,  of  a  delicate  phy- 
sique and  of  the  sensitive,  ever-nervous  temperament 
always  associated  with  supreme  poetic  gifts.  But 
the  brain  of  the  man  imparls  boundless  energy  to 
its  fr^ii  tenement ;  the  soul  looks  out,  alert,  passion- 
"iijiable,  through  the  large  eyes,  now  so 
::n,  now  so  ineffably  sympathetic.    Say- 


ings full  of  penetration,  hints  of  overflowing  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  sorrows  and  troubles  which  afflict 
the  world  mingle  and  alternate  with  the  most  brill- 
iant flashes  of  wit  or  the  rapier-thrusts  of  the  most 
refined  and  courteous  badinage.  Mr.  Pottinger's, 
indeed,  is  a  personality  which  must  be  encountered 
to  be  appreciated  ;  for,  although  he  may  be  studied 
to  some  degree  in  his  own  priceless  poems,  yet  the 
man  himself  seems  something  above  and  beyond 
even  the  finest  of  his  work— a  Presence,  an  In- 
fluence, in  a  word,  a  Soul,  such  as  it  is  refreshing 
and  inspiring  to  meet  amid  the  grays  and  drabs  of 
this  prosaic  age.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  precious 
hours  which  Mr.  Pottinger  so  kindly  spared  to  us, 
and  we  trust  that  we  have  not  altogether  failed  to 
communicate  to  our  readers  something  of  what  we 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  when  Mr.  Pottinger  made 
us  welcome  to  his  home." 

This  appeared  one  morning.  In  the  afternoon  I 
strolled,  according  to  my  custom,  down  to  the  club. 
A  circle  of  men  sat  round  the  fire.  No  sooner  had 
I  entered  (which  I  tried  to  do  in  an  unostentatious 
manner)  than  I  was  greeted  in  this  way  : 

"Excuse  my  courteous  badinage,  Pottinger,  but 
how's  the  frail  tenement?" 

"  Blue  eyes  off  color  a  bit,  eh,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Here,  come  and  be  ineffably  sympathetic.  I've 
come  an  awful  howler  over  the  Jubilee." 

"  I  say,  Pot,  old  man,  you  must  have  made  your- 
self dashed  pleasant  to  that  girl.  What  did  you  say, 
now?" 

"Out  with  it,  Pot  I  None  of  your  infernal  rapier- 
thrusts,  you  know." 

"  Take  care,  Tom,  he's  passionate  and  indomi- 
table." 

"Who's  the  party  over  the  mantel-piece?  Oh, 
you  old  thief!  " 

' '  Waiter,  bring  a  cat  for  Mr.  Pottinger.  He 
wants  a  companion  and  friend." 

And  then,  from  all  of  them,  a  low  chorus,  a  sub- 
dued chant : 

"  A  Presence,  an  Influence,  in  a  word,  a  Soul !  " 

I  suppose  nothing  can  be  done. — Black  and  White. 


A  "Drawer"  Poker  Anecdote. 

[By  some  strange  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  the  following 
anecdote  found  its  way,  Dot  into  Harper's  "Drawer,"  as 
its  author  doubtless  intended  it  should,  but  into  our  humor- 
ous contemporary,  Pud.] 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  card  phraseology,  but  I 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  main  facts  of  the  fol- 
lowing story.  It  was  told  me  by  one  of  the  card- 
players,  and  readers  of  a  certain  "  Drawer  "  should 
relish  it  : 

One  night,  during  the  campaign  of  '63,  a  lot  of 
our  boys  were  relieving  the  monotony  of  army  life 
by  playing  a  quiet  game  of  poker,  in  a  tumble-down 
barn  in  Southern  Virginia.  I  presume  that  they 
were  well  supplied  with  "kittys,"  "  antes,"  "jack- 
pots," and  the  like,  as  they  were  all  old  hands  at 
cards,  and  knew  what  constituted  the  paraphernalia. 

Chaplain  D ,  of  the  — th  Massachusetts,  had 

handed  out  the  cards  to  the  players,  and  John  Green, 
a  somewhat  reckless  man,  although  of  undoubted 
personal  bravery,  had  played  the  trump  of  clubs. 

"  I  pass  your  band,"  said  the  chaplain,  triumph- 
antly, at  the  same  time  laying  down  the  jack  of  ten 
spots. 

"I  see  you  and  go  you  six  better,"  said  his  part- 
ner, Cy  Smith,  laying  down  the  ace  card. 

At  this.  Chaplain  D rose  to  his  feet.  "Gen- 
tlemen, I  think  this  will  take  the  trump,"  and  he 
put  down  a  red  two-spot  card.  Ned  Jones,  who 
had  not  played  for  some  time,  as  he  had  but  one 
card  and  was  saving  it  for  a  good  opportunity,  now 
laid  it  upon  the  table.  All  crowded  to  look  at  it. 
//  was  the  five  spots  of  queens  1 

In  a  minute  Chaplain  D had  drawn  a  revolver 

out  of  his  pocket  and  pointed  it  at  Jones,  who  hid 
under  the  table.  A  fight  seemed  imminent,  as  Jones 
had  played  his  last  card,  when  Green  opened  another 
package  of  cards,  and,  picking  out  the  "joker" 
card,  handed  it  to  Jones,  who  crawled  out  from 
under  the  table  and  handed  it  to  the  chaplain,  with 
the  remark  :  "  I  cut,  Dominie  !  " 

Which  same  be  did — for  the  door. 

Cards  were  evidently  trumps  that  evening. 


A  French  writer  has  compiled  information  re- 
garding the  favorite  wines  of  eminent  men.  Napo- 
leon the  First  preferred  Chambertin  ;  Frederick  the 
Great,  Tokay;  Peter  the  Great,  Madeira  ;  Rubens, 
Marsala;  Rabelais,  Chablis  ;  Talleyrand,  Chateau 
Margot ;  Goethe,  Johannesberger,  and  Byron,  port. 


A  suit  brought  by  the  brother  of  the  founder  of  the 
Magazin  du  Louvre  in  Paris  shows  that  the  business 
is  valued  at  $17,500,000. 


—  Ladies,  call  atthe  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


—Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


—  Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


For  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs,  Colds,  etc., 
effectual  relief  is  found  in  the  use  of  "  Broum's  Bronchial 
Troches."     Price  35  cts.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


UP    AND    DOWN    OLD    BRANDYWINE. 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Up  and  down  old  Brandywine, 

In  the  days  'at's  past  and  eone — 
With  a  dad-burn  hook-and-line 
And  a  saplin'-pole—  \  swawn  ! 
I've  had  more  fun,  to  the  square 
Inch,  than  ever  awywhere  ! 
Heaven  to  come  can't  discount  mine 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine  ! 

Hain't  no  sense  in  ivishin  —  yit 
Wisht  to  goodness  I  could  jes 
"  Gee  "  the  blame  world  round  and  git 
Back  to  that  old  happiness  ! — 
Kindo'  drive  back  the  shade 
"  The  old  Covered  Eridge  "  there  laid 
'Crosst  the  crick,  and  sorto"  soak 
My  soul  over,  hub  and  spoke  ! 

Honest,  now  !— it  hain't  no  dream 

'At  I'm  wantin' — but  the  fat's 
As  they  wuz  ;  the  same  old  stream, 
And  the  same  old  times,  1  jacks  ! — 
Give  me  back  my  bare  feet— and 
Stonebruise,  too  !—  And  scratched  and  tanned  '.■ 
And  let  hottest  dog-days  shine 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine  ! 

In  and  on  betwixt  the  trees 

'Long  the  banks,  pour  down  yer  noon, 
Kindo'  curdled  with  the  breeze 
And  the  yallerbammer's  tune  ; 
And  the  smokin*,  chokin'  dust 
O'  the  turnpike  at  its  wusst — 
Saturd'ys,  say,  when  it  seems 
Road's  jes  jammed  with  country  teams  I — 

Whflse  the  old  town,  fur  away 

'Crosst  the  hazy  pastur'-land. 
Dozed-like  in  the  heat  o'  day 
Peaceful'  as  a  hired  hand. 

Jolt  the  gravel  th'ough  the  floor 
O'  the  old  bridge  ! — grind  and  roar 
With  yer  blame  percession-line — 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine  ! 

Souse  me  and  my  new  straw-hat 

Off  the  foot-log  . — what  /  care  ?—     ' 
Fist  shoved  in  the  crown  o'  that — 
Like  the  old  Clown  ust  to  wear. 
Wouldn't  swop  it  fer  a'  old 
Gin-u-wine  raal  crown  o'  eold  ! — 
Keep  yer  King  ef  you'll  gim  me 
Jes  the  boy  I  ust  to  be  ! 

Spill  my  fishin'-worms  !  er  steal  m 

My  best  "  goggle-eye  "  ! — but  you 
Can't  lay  hands  on  joys  I  feel 
Nibblin'  like  they  ust  to  do  ! 
So,  in  memory,  to-day 
Same  old  ripple  lips  away 
At  my  cork  and  saggin'  line, 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine  ! 

There  the  logs  is,  round  the  hill, 
Where  "  Old  Irvin'  "  ust  to  lift 
Out  sunfish  from  daylight  till 
Dew-fall— 'fore  he'd  leave  "  The  Dritt  " 
And  give  us  a  chance — and  then 
Kindo'  fish  back  home  again, 
Ketchin'  'em  jes  left  and  right 
Where  -we  hadn't  got  "  a  bite  '  " 

Er,  'way  windin'  out  and  in — 

Old  path  th'ough  the  iurnweeds 
And  dog-fennel  to  yer  chin — 

Then  come  suddent,  th'ough  the  reeds 
And  cat-tails,  smack  into  where 
Them-air  woods-hogs  ust  to  scare 
Us  clean  "crosst  the  county-line, 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine  ! 

But  the  dim  roar  o'  the  dam 
It  'ud  coax  us  furder  still 
Tords  the  old  race,  slow  and  ca'm, 
Slidin*  on  to  Huston's  mill — 
Where,  I  'spect,  "  The  Freeport  crowd  " 
Never  wanned  to  us  er  'lowed 
We  wuz  quite  so  overly 
Welcome  as  we  aimed  to  be. 

Still  it  peared-like  ever'thing — 

Fur  away  from  home  as  there — 
Had  more  relish,  like,  1  juig  ! 
Fish  in  stream,  er  bird  in  air  ! 
O  them  rich  old  bottom-lands. 
Past  where  Cowden's  School-house  stands  ! 
Wo rter melons — master-mine  '. 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine  ! 

And  sich  pop-paws  ! — Lumps  o'  raw 
Gold  and  green — jes  oozy  th'ough 
With  ripe  yaller — like  you've  saw 
Custard-pie  with  no  crust  to. 
And  its,  gorges  o'  wild  plums. 
Till  a  feller'd  suck  his  thumbs 
Clean  up  to  his  elbows  !     My} — 
Me  some  more,  or  lem  me  du .' 

Up  and  down  old  Brandywine  ! — 

Stripe  me  with  pokeberry -juice  ! — 
Flick  me  with  a  pizenvine 
And  yell  "  Yip .'"  and  lem  me  loose  ! 
— Old  now  as  I  then  wuz  young, 
'F  I  could  sing  as  I  have  sung, 
Song  'ud  shorely  ring  dee-vine 
Up  and  down  old  Brandywine  ! 

— A  fay  Cosmopolitan. 


Bishop  Potter  would  like  to  have  a  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  United  States,  and  E.  C.  Stedman  has 
written  him  that  he  would  be  happy  to  kill  off  the 
first  ten  poets  for  the  poets'  corner. 


For  Over- Indulgence 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Think  of  your  head  in  the  morning  after  a  night's 
hard  labor,  and  take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  for 
speedy  relief. 


BfeJ 


DON'T 

Find  fault  with  the  cook  if 
the  pastry  does  not  exactly 
suit  you.  Nor  with  your  wife 
either — perhaps  she  is  not  to 

BLAME 

It  may  be  the  lard  she  is 
using  for  shortening.  Lard 
is  indigestible  you  know.  But 
if  you    would  always  have 

YOUR 

Cakes,  pies,  rolls,  and  bread 
palatable  and  perfectly  di- 
gestible, order  the  new  short- 
ening/'COTTOLENE,"  for  your 

WIFE 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 

Refuse  All  Substitutes. 

Made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,    - 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

9  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,   BOSTON,   P 


Send  three  centsin  stamps  to  X.  K. 
Fail-bank  &  Co..  Chicago,  for  hand- 
some Cottoleoe  Cook  Book,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  recipes,  prepared  by 
nine  eminent  authoritieson  cooking. 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  Laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast-tables  with 
a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk,  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists.   Lnndon,  Englann. 


$25  to  S50  £*«■£ 

Gentlemen.  u-i»c  »r  wilh.* 
"Old  Reliable  Plotcr."  Only 

practical  t  ajr  to  rt-pjave  rn-lr  and 
worn  kniTfi,  fork*,  ipoonv,  ft(; 
quickly  done  bj  dipping  io  melted 
metal.  No  experience,  polishing 
or  machinery.  Thick  plate  at  one 
operation;  lasi.i  5  to  lOyeArs;  fine 
"   Ish  wheo  taken  from  the  ptat*r. 

?ry  familv  ha*  plailuj;   to  do. 

iter  sells  readilr  ProfiUlanjO. 
W.  P.  Harrison  &  Oh,  l'olmnbiu,0. 


CABINET  OF  MUSIC. 

It  contains  256  pages  of  sheet-music  size 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  music. 

If  published   In  sheet  form  it  would    cost 
840. 

Mailed    to   any  address   on    receipt  of    50 
cents.  GOLDEN  GATE  PCE.  CO., 

Oakland.   C»l. 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  even-thing  ! " 

Other  listentt — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yams.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -     NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  In  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn    St.,  Chicago. 


May  7,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  G^r.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  called  one  day  at  the  office  of 
Joseph  Gillon,  an  Edinburgh  lawyer.  "  Why, 
Joseph,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  this  place  is  as  hot  as  an 
oven  !  "  "  Well,  and  isn't  it  here  that  I  make  my 
breat1  ?  "  retorted  Gillon. 


A  rather  funny  story  is  told  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  two  society  women  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  political  equality  for  women,  who  called  upon  a 
well-known  lawyer  and  asked  him  to  address  a  meet- 
ing for  them.  "Certainly,  ladies,"  was  the  bland 
reply  ;  "  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  for 
you  ;  but  which  side  am  I  to  take  ?" 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  while  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  case,  objected  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  who,  in  examining  his 
witnesses,  put  leading  questions.  "  I  have  a  right," 
answered  the  counsel,  to  deal  with  my  witnesses  as  I 
please."  "  To  that  I  offer  no  objection,"  retorted 
Sip  Frederick  ;  "  you  may  deal  as  you  like,  but  you 
sha'n't  lead." 


Andrew  Carnegie  was  recently  commenting  to  a 
group  of  friends  upon  the  depression  of  business  in 
general,  touching  particularly  upon  how  the  mills  of 
the  country  have  been  affected.  "I  have  always 
been  taught  to  believe,"  he  remarked,  "that  ten 
mills  make  a  cent,  and  ten  cents  a  dime  ;  but  I  don't 
believe  that  ten  mills  in  the  United  States  have  made 
a  red  cent  during  the  last  year. " 

During  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  bullets  flew 
thick  and  fast.  A  ball  struck  General  Sterling 
Price's  saddle,  shattering  it  and  turning  the  occu- 
pant half-way  round  in  his  seat.  His  son,  who  was 
near  by,  came  up  in  haste  and  cried  out :  "  Father, 
are  you  hurt?"  "General  Price,  if  you  please, 
sir  I"  Then,  after  a  minute's  pause:  "General 
Price  can  assure  Colonel  Price  that  he  is  unharmed." 


Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced  the  word 
"  lien  "  as  if  written  lion.  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  a  dis- 
tinguished chancery  lawyer,  maintained  that  "  lien  " 
was  to  be  pronounced  like  lean,  and  one  day  each 
made  a  stand  in  court  for  his  favorite  pronunciation, 
whereupon  Jekyll,  a  witty  lawyer,  perpetrated  this 
rhyming  pun,  which  alludes  to  the  parsimonious 
arrangements  of  the  chancellor 's  kitchen  : 

"  Sir  Arthur,  Sir  Arthur,  why,  what  do  you  mean 
By  saying  the  chancellor's  lian  is  lean  ? 
D'ye  think  that  his  kitchen's  so  bad  as  all  that, 
That  nothing  within  it  can  ever  get  fatt" 


A  friend  of  Landseer  s  asked  him  to  paint  his  dog 
for  him,  but  on  the  day  fixed  the  animal  was  found 
to  have  been  stolen.  The  artist  promised  to  recover 
it  if  possible,  and  went  to  a  well-known  dog-stealer, 
telling  him  to  let  him  have  it  at  once,  no  questions 
asked.  The  man  said  he  could  not  possibly  find  it 
under  a  fortnight,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  ap- 
peared with  it.  "  You  see."  he  said,  "  I  did  steal 
the  dawg,  but  I  sold  it  to  such  a  trump  ov  a  hold 
lady  for  such  han  bowdacious  price,  I  thought  I  must 
let  'er  'ave  the  benefit  of  it  for  a  fortnight." 


When  Grant's  army  crossed  the  Rappahannock, 
Lee's  veterans  felt  sure  of  sending  it  back  as  "  tat- 
tered and  torn  "  as  ever  it  had  been  under  the  new 
general's  numerous  predecessors.  After  the  cross- 
ing, the  first  prisoners  caught  by  Mosby  were  asked 
many  questions  by  curious  Confederates.  "  What 
has  become  of  your  pontoon  train  ?  "  said  one  such 
inquirer.  "  We  haven't  got  any,"  answered  the 
prisoner.  "  How  do  you  expect  to  get  over  the 
river  when  you  go  back?"  "  Oh,"  said  the  Yankee, 
"  we  are  not  going  back.  Grant  says  that  all  the 
men  he  sends  back  can  cross  on  a  log." 

There  was  a  certain  Bishop  of  Amiens,  who  was 
consulted  by  a  lady  as  to  whether  she  might  wear 
rouge.  She  had  been  with  several  directeurs,  but 
some  were  so  severe  and  some  so  relaxed  that  she 
could  not  satisfy  her  conscience,  and,  therefore,  was 
come  to  monseigneur  to  decide  for  her,  and  would 
rest  by  his  sentence.  "  I  see,  madame,"  said  the 
good  prelate,  "  what  the  case  is  ;  some  of  your 
casuists  forbid  rouge  totally  ;  others  will  permit  you 
to  wear  as  much  as  you  please.  Now,  for  my  part, 
I  love  a  medium  in  all  things,  and,  therefore,  I 
permit  you  to  wear  rouge  on  one  cheek  only." 


Frank  Lockwood,  the  witty  English  lawyer,  having 
been  invited  to  stay  for  a  couple  of  days  at  a  friend's 
country-house,  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  if  bis 
host  were  willing  to  extend  his  hospitality  for  an  ad- 
ditional two  days.  He  therefore  telegraphed,  "  May 
I  make  it  four  days?"  and  the  message  was  duly  de- 
livered to  Mr.  X.,  who,  after  paying  six  shillings  for 
its  delivery,  replied  :  "  Yes,  of  course,  but  don't 
telegraph."  Toward  evening  the  mounted  telegraph 
messenger  again  appeared,  and  once  more  de- 
manded a  further  six  shillings  for  bis  services.  The 
telegram,  when  opened,  read   as  follows:  "Why, 

not  ?    Lockwood." 

♦ 

A  motorman  on  an  electric-car  line  in  Spokane  is 
quoted  in  the  Seattle  Telegraph  as  telling  this  story  : 
"My  'boss'"  (referring  to  the  president  of  the 
street-car  company)  "  is  a  first-class  financier,  he  is. 


Why,  do  you  know  that  every  Sunday  he  advertises 
for  a  servant,  and  Monday  twenty  or  thirty  girls  ride 
out  to  his  house  near  the  end  of  the  line  to  get  the 
place,  but  find  madam  can't  see  them  ;  so  they  ride 
back,  and  repeat  the  journey  several  times  before 
they  are  finally  told  that  the  old  girl  has  decided  to 
stay  a  while.  Now  that's  financiering.  Fifty  cents 
paid  out  for  advertisements  and  eight  or  nine  dollars 
taken  in  for  car-fares  to  swell  the  annual  dividends  of 
the  boss's  company." 


Once  during  the  Iron  Duke's  campaign  in  the 
Pyrenees,  it  happened  that  General  Picton's  disposi- 
tions for  receiving  the  assault  of  Marshal  Soult  dis- 
pleased him.  The  danger  threatened  from  in  front, 
and  the  difficulty  lay  in  delaying  the  attack  until 
Wellington  could  effect  the  change  he  wished.  He 
was,  as  usual,  equal  to  the  occasion.  Waving  his 
hat  in  the  air,  he  galloped  to  the  front  of  a  regiment 
as  if  he  meant  to  order  a  charge.  The  whole  of 
Picton's  line  cheered  tremendously,  and  as  the  roar 
died  away,  Wellington  was  heard  to  remark,  half  to 
himself:  "Soult  is  a  cautious  commander,  and  will 
not  attack  in  force  without  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  these  cheers.  That  will  leave  time  for  the  sixth 
division  to  come  up,  and  we  shall  beat  him."  This 
was  exactly  what  happened,  and  Soult  sustained  a 
bloody  repulse  where  he  might  have  won  an  easy 

victory. 

* 

State  Senator  Fred  Kilburn,  of  New  York,  says 
that  he  was  riding  in  the  smoking-car  on  a  little  one- 
track  road  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  two 
weeks  ago,  and  in  the  seat  in  front  of  him  sat  a 
jewelry  drummer.  He  was  one  of  those  wide- 
awake, never-let-any-one-get-the-better-of-hira  style 
of  men.  Presently  the  train  stopped  to  take  on 
water,  and  the  conductor  neglected  to  send  back  a 
flag-man.  A  limited  express,  running  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  came  along  and  bumped  the 
rear  end  of  the  first  train.  The  drummer  was  lifted 
from  his  seat  and  pitched,  bead  first,  against  the 
seat  ahead.  His  silk  hat  was  jammed  clear  down 
over  his  ears.  He  picked  himself  up  and  settled 
back  in  his  seat.  No  bones  had  been  broken. 
Then  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  drew  a  long  breath,  and, 
straightening  up,  said-:  "  Hully  gee!  Well,  they 
didn't  get  by  us  any  way  I " 


The  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith  (says  the  Kansas  City 
Tijnes)  relates  the  following  story:  "  When  I  was 
Living  with  my  brother  in  Buffalo,  Mark  Twain  oc- 
cupied a  cottage  across  the  street.  We  didn't  see 
very  much  of  him  ;  but  one  morning,  as  we  were 
enjoying  our  cigars  on  the  veranda  after  breakfast, 
we  saw  Mark  come  to  his  door,  in  his  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  look  over  at  us.  He  stood 
at  his  door  and  smoked  for  a  minute,  as  if  making 
up  his  mind  about  something,  and  at  last  opened 
his  gate  and  came  lounging  across  the  street.  There 
was  an  unoccupied  rocking-chair  on  the  veranda, 
and,  when  my  brother  oflered  it  to  him,  he  dropped 
into  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  smoked  for  a  few 
moments,  and  said  :  '  Nice  morning.'  '  Yes,  very 
pleasant,'  '  Shouldn't  wonder  if  we  had  rain,  by 
and  bye.'  '  Well,  we  could  stand  a  litde.'  '  This  is 
a  nice  house  you  have  here.'  '  Yes,  we  rather  like 
it."  'How's  your  family?'  'Quite  well  —  and 
yours?'  'Oh,  we're  all  comfortable.'  There  was 
another  impressive  silence,  and  finally  Mark  Twain 
crossed  his  legs,  blew  a  puff  of  smoke  into  the  air, 
and,  in  his  lazy  drawl,  remarked :  '  I  suppose  you 
are  a  bit  surprised  to  see  me  here  so  early.  Fact  is, 
I  haven't  been  so  neighborly,  perhaps,  as  I  ought  to 
be.  We  must  mend  that  state  of  things.  But  this 
morning  I  came  over  because  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  your  roof  is  on  fire. 

It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if ' 

But  at  the  mention  of  fire  the  whole  family  dusted 
upstairs,  trailing  language  all  the  way  up.  When 
we  had  put  the  fire  out  and  returned  to  the  veranda, 
Mark  wasn't  there." 


All  in  a  Tremble! 
Nervous,  elderly  ladies  use  this  phrase  to  describe 
their  tremors,  and  highly  graphic  it  is.  Nerves  "  all 
in  a  tremble  "  are  best  tranquillized  and  strengthened 
with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  The  Bitters  is  a 
nervine  because  it  is  a  tonic  for  the  nerves,  and  tone 
is  what  the  nerves  require  if  they  are  weak  and 
shaky.  Digestion  and  assimilation  are  insured  by 
it,  and  it  remedies  constipation,  biiiousness,  and 
malaria. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  0.  Box,  38s 
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ON®  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken ;  it  b  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation-  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
.eptahle  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  ita 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar-1  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  60c 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•OUISVIUf.  KY.  NEW  YORK.  M.f. 


National  Prize  of 


1 6,600  fn*.   f 


SIX  GOLD 
MEDALS 

at 

Vienna, 
Paris, 
Nice, 
etc. 


£ 


x>  go  „  &f 
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&  CAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gag  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    CA3-LICHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers. 
Sailing  from    Liverpool    and   New- 
York  every  Wednesday. 

prom  nbw  vork: 


Majestic May  16th 

Germanic May  33d 

Teutonic May  30th 

Britannic June  6th 


Majestic June  13th 

Germanic June  20th 

Teutonic J  une  27th 

Britannic.  July  4th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 

1 9  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


lbavb     I       From  April  15.  1894.       |     arrive. 


7-00  A. 
7.00  A. 
7-30  A. 

3.30   A. 

9.OO  A. 


9.00   A. 

9.OO  A. 
12.30  P. 

I. CO  P. 
4.OO    P. 


5-00  P. 

6.00  P. 

6.00  P. 

J      7.00  P. 

~  7.OO  P. 


Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 
East 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  §  Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa. 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos.Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,  Red  Bluff,  and  *Orovule. . 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

Peters  and  Milton 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Livennore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  VaUejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacavflle,  Esparto, 
SSRumsey,  Woodland,  Knights 
landing.  Marysville,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jose*,Lrvermore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  FA"  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose;. . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.45  a. 
7-*5  P. 
6.15   P. 

4-15  P- 


5-45   *- 

IO.45    A. 

7- »5    P. 

8-45   A. 
9-00    P. 


IO-45  A. 
IO.45   A. 

9-45  A. 
7-45  A. 
7-45    ?. 


10.45  A- 


8ANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gange). 


*  7.45  a.     Sunday    Excursion    for   Newark, 

San  Jose",    Los  Gates,  Felton, 

and  Santa  Cruz J    8.05  p. 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   p. 

*  2.45  p.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose*, 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  11.50  a. 

4.45  p.     Newark,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos 9.50  A. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

45  P- 


6.45 

A. 

8.15 

A. 

10.40 

A. 

12.01 

P. 

2.20 

P. 

3.30 

P. 

4.25 

P. 

5.10 

P. 

6.30 

P. 

11.45 

P. 

San  Jose,  New  Alinaden,  and 
Way  Stations 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Crnz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose",  GOroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 
ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove 

San  Jose"  and  principal  Way 
Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 

Palo  Alto  and  principal  Way 
Stations 


1.26  p. 
;.o6  p. 
l-3o  P. 


1-47  A. 
I.06  A. 
J. 48  A. 


t     7.26   P. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

*7-oo    *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  A.  m.,    *13.3p 

ti.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and   *6.oo   r.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of    Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00  *g.oo  10.00  and    *n.oo  a.  m„    {12.00  *I2-3o 

a. 00    *3.oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.  m. 


a  fer  morning.     P  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
gcj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
J  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY  wul 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Acapulco May  8th 

SS.  San  Bias May  18th 

SS.  San  Juan May  28th 

SS.  Colon June  8th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on   Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 

Japan  and    China   Line   for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA  : 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  m, 

China : . . .  .Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  July  7,  at  3  p.  m, 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.      1894. 

Belgic Thursday,  April  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  May  8 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belgic (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran.isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  GenT  Passeneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  March  26.  April  and  May  10,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24, 
July  5,  9,  19,  24,  August  3,  8,  18.  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  March 
21,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
ana  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  Fee 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bars,  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New. 
port  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m.     r or  ports  in 


Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.     Ticket-offi 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  G 
No.  10  Market  Street,  Sar. 


Hotel, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  J,  1894. 


There  are  but  two  other  women  in  the  world  of 
stage  heroines  who  have  the  brilliancy  of  Beatrice, 
and  these  are  her  companions,  if  not  sisters,  Rosa- 
lind and  Portia. 

The  people  who  say  that  Shakespeare's  heroines 
are  the  same  English  type  of  gentle,  tender,  clinging 
women  who  have  spread  a  glamour  over  :he  British 
stage  from  the  days  of  Marlowe  to  the  days  of 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  can  not  be  careful  students  of 
the  Bard  of  Avon's  masterpieces.  Shakespeare,  in 
his  fondness  for  depicting  the  type  of  woman  who, 
with  charm  and  tenderness,  combines  energy,  self- 
reliance,  and  daring,  was  distinctly  at  variance  with 
the  fashion  of  his  time,  which  was  all  for  the  heroine 
who  is  submissive,  gentle,  and  dove-like. 

With  his  fellow-dramatists  advancing  as  ideal 
women  such  passively  noble  types  as  the  Duchess 
of  Malfi,  Celia  in  "  Volpone,"  the  sad-eyed,  pensive 
page,  Bellario,  and  the  hundreds  of  their  sister- 
women  who  throng  the  pages  of  the  old  dramatists, 
Shakespeare  struck  out  into  bold  realism  and  drew 
the  gay,  the  imperial,  the  brilliantly  vivacious  women 
whom  he  so  deeply  admired.  The  heroines  of  his 
fellow-playwrights,  sad  and  gay,  blithe  and  bonny, 
masquerading  in  boys'  clothes  as  so  constantly  was 
their  wont,  some  silently  suffering  martyrs,  "some 
with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with  deeds  as 
well  undone,"  were,  nevertheless,  always  gentle, 
always  softly  refined,  always  pensively  docile  and 
tenderly  clinging.  Even  Webster's  terrible  White 
Devil,  with  her  mediaeval  Italian  completeness  of 
wickedness,  was  a  soft-seeming,  honey-tongued 
creature  with  a  manner  of  adorable  sweetness. 

Shakespeare,  whose  galaxy  of  portraits  holds  all 
types,  had  his  gently  tender  heroines,  too.  Soft- 
voiced,  soft-spirited,  soft-eyed,  they  are  yet  all  true 
of  heart,  strong,  and  brave.  With  all  their  shrink- 
ing tenderness,  they  can  be  resolute  and  daring. 
The  poetic  Desdemona,  whose  ethereally  refined 
spirit  is  described  by  her  astounded  father,  can  elope 
from  her  home  with  a  Moor,  a  free-lance  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Venice,  and  argue  her  case  before  the  council 
of  the  Doges  with  the  self-possession  and  fluency  of 
a  woman's  suffrage  advocate.  Viola,  the  flower-like, 
the  exquisitely  pensive,  has  no  hesitation  in  joining 
the  suite  of  the  man  she  afterward  loves,  disguised  as 
a  page,  and  is  not  above  indulging  in  a  little  sly 
amusement  at  the  predicament  of  ths  love-sick 
Olivia.  The  incomparable  Imogen,  the  superb 
Herraione — a  figure  of  noble  dignity  in  the  midst 
of  her  wrongs  and  humiliations — are  both  women  of 
force  and  energy.  The  only  one  of  Shakespeare's 
ideal  heroines  who  fails  in  strength  of  character  and 
vigor  of  purpose  is  Ophelia.  In  her,  gentleness  was 
the  outward  indication  of  a  feebleness  of  will  and 
character,  which  made  her  fail  and  bend  before  the 
demands  of  a  great  tragic  situation. 

Of  his  clever  and  brilliant  heroines  there  are  three 
— three  that  are  closely  united— Portia,  Rosalind, 
and  Beatrice.  His  other  brilliant  heroines  were  brill- 
iant in  different  ways.  Katherine  the  Shrew  was 
brilliant  ;  Lady  Macbeth  was  frightfully  and  preter- 
naturally  clever;  Cressida,  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
particular  type,  was  as  keen,  as  quick-witted  as  she 
was  bad  ;  Helena,  with  her  frank,  mediaeval  candor, 
was  a  woman,  if  not  of  delicacy  or  sensitiveness,  of 
undoubted  intellect,  wit,  and  spirit.  Even  the  austere 
Isabella,  that  severe  and  ice-bound  maiden,  had  a 
command  of  melodious  language,  a  mind  of  such 
nobility  and  scope  that,  had  she  lived  in  the  present 
day,  she  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  eminently 
fitting  person  to  be  chosen  by  her  sex  as  an  advocate 
for  woman's  suffrage. 

But  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  and  Portia  were  types  not 
akin  to  these.  They  were  adorable  in  their  gayety, 
their  spontaneous  joie  dt  vivre,  their  friendly  good- 
fellowship  with  life  and  the  world,  the  fine  loyalty  of 
their  friendship,  the  proud  constancy  of  their  love, 
their  intellectual  keenness,  their  unflagging  wit  and 
vivacity.  Each  possesses  the  genius  of  friendship — 
to  rare  In  a  woman— and  the  power  to  love  with  the 
splendid  self- forgetful ness  of  a  rich  and  generous 
nature,  and  each,  too,  loves  a  man  who  is  decidedly 
her  inferior.  Shakespeare  could  be  demurely  ironical 
when  he  pleased,  and  it  pleased  him  to  depict  his 
three  most  enchanting  heroines  madly  adoring  three 
■distinctly  commonplace  men.  The  magnificent 
Portia,  a  great  lady,  broad-minded,  thoughtful,  en- 
terprising,  and  witty,  gives  her  heart  unreservedly  to 
a  well-bred  fortune-hunter,  who  has  to  borrow 
money  to  make  a  fitting  appearance  before  her,  and 
who  has  her  overflowing  coffers  very  near  to  his 
heart.  Rosalind,  the  ever  young  and  ever  fair, 
bcitows  her  royal  love  upon  a  melancholy,  purpose- 
less youth,  who  really  amounts  to  very  little.  As  for 
the  very  soul  of  mirth,  and  gayety,  and 
nc,  she  is  shown,  before  the  end  of  the  play, 


to  be   completely    infatuated  with    a  bluff,   good- 
humored,  ordinary  soldier. 

Of  the  three,  however,  Beatrice  has  the  best  bar- 
gain. Take  him  for  all  in  all.  Benedick  is  a  very 
agreeable  sort  of  fellow.  Some  one  has  discovered 
that  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes,  only  heroines,  and, 
this  being  the  case.  Benedick  is  as  near  a  hero  as 
any  the  Bard  of  Avon  has  given  us.  He  is  a  soldier 
—a  rough,  manly,  jolly  soldier— full  of  a  buoyant 
humor,  simple,  frank,  and  kindly,  and  withal  a  gen- 
tleman—the dashing  gentlemen,  witty,  gay,  and  de- 
bonair, of  Shakespeare's  liking.  In  contrast  to 
Claudio's  peevish  and  despicable  character,  Bene- 
dick looms  up  a  veritable  hero,  a  knight  of  chivalry, 
and  he  responds  to  his  love's  blood-thirsty  demand 
that  he  go  forth  and  kill  his  erstwhile  friend  as  every 
true  lover  ought,  who,  to  please  his  lady,  should  be 
willing  to  destroy  all  his  kith  and  kin  if  her  whim  de- 
mand it. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  part  of  Beatrice  should 
be  difficult  of  portrayal,  for  the  lines  assigned  her 
are  so  rich  in  humor,  so  spicy  of  wit,  that  they  might 
almost  be  said  to  act  themselves.  A  beautiful 
Beatrice,  a  graceful  Beatrice,  a  merry  Beatrice,  should 
be  enough  if  she  can  speak  her  lines  plainly  in  the 
clear  voice,  high  and  laughter-shaken,  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  her  dazzling  personality.  It  must  be  true 
that  the  character  of  Leonato's  niece  is  not  an  essen- 
tially difficult  one  to  portray,  for  the  reason  that 
one  remembers  having  seen  very  few  really  poor 
Beatrices.  Even  Marie  Wainwright,  who  with  a 
good  deal  of  beauty  and  vanity  combines  a  small 
modicum  of  mind  and  ability,  made  an  acceptable 
Beatrice.  She  was  pretty  enough  to  please  the  most 
fastidious,  and  though  she  laughed  ceaselessly,  which 
is  a  thing  really  witty  persons  never  do,  as  their  sense 
of  humor  tells  them  they  must  not  laugh  at  their 
own  jokes,  still  it  was  a  pretty  laugh,  clear  and  fresh, 
and  rippled  through  the  witticisms,  taking  off  a  little 
of  the  sharpness  of  their  edge. 

The  greatest  of  all  Beatrices  is  Ellen  Terry,  who, 
in  this  character,  is  a  revelation  of  beauty,  brilliancy, 
humor,  and  gayety.  Looking  at  this  radiant  being, 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  thus,  and  thus  only, 
must  Beatrice  have  been.  This  was  the  woman  as 
Shakespeare  imagined  her,  who  "was  born  in  a 
merry  hour."  It  is  one  of  the  few  perfectly  complete 
stage  personations  of  the  day,  as  flawless  in  its  fin- 
ished entirety  as  Salvini's  Outlaw  or  Berahardt's  La 
Tosca.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  can  ever 
be  another  Beatrice  who  will  realize  one's  ideal  as 
Miss  Terry  does.  It  was  the  one  character  in  which 
she  was  great,  her  one  perfect  portrayal,  as  Cassius 
was  the  one  part  in  which  Lawrence  Barrett  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  that  he  was  absolutely  unrivaled. 

The  Beatrice  of  Monday  eveningwas  as  refined,  as 
finished,  as  fine  in  her  exclusive,  dainty  grace  as  is 
every  part  played  by  Modjeska.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  things  that  this  gifted  lady  can  not 
get  over  her  foreign  accent.  This  thickness  of 
utterance,  which  is  marked  enough  in  modern  dia- 
logue, in  the  sonorous,  rhythmic  blank  verse  or 
Middle-Age  English  of  the  classic  drama,  becomes 
at  times  even  more  aggravated  and  aggravating. 
In  those  portions  of  the  play  where  the  dialogue  is 
light  and  frivolous  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  words  of 
this  sparkling,  self-sufficing,  delicately  scornful  lady  ; 
but  when,  in  the  scene  where  she  bids  Benedick  go 
and  kill  Claudio,  her  excitement  bursts  out  in  fiery 
words  of  anger  and  impotent  fury  against  her 
cousin's  detractors,  then  she  is  almost  unintelligible. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  here  that  in  this  scene 
most  of  the  English  and  American-bred  Beatrices 
suffer  from  the  same  defect.  Julia  Marlowe,  whose 
small,  piquant,  ethereally  vivacious  Beatrice  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  a  picture  of  dainty  beauty, 
talked  so  rapidly  in  the  excitement  of  this  dialogue 
that  most  of  what  she  said  was  lost. 

Beatrice,  as  Modjeska  portrays  her,  is  a  brilliant 
being  whose  brilliancy  is  always  subdued  to  the  level 
of  a  high   refinement.      In  fact,   Mme.   Modjeska 
moves  in  an  encompassing  atmosphere  of  refinement. 
It  is  the  salient  characteristic  of  her  art.    And,  watch- 
ing her  and  feeling  its  elevating  charm,  one  regret- 
fully realizes  how  seldom — how  singularly  seldom — 
one  does  meet  with  refinement  on  the  stage.     Genius, 
carrying  all  before  it,  sweeps  out  of  thought  all  such 
minor  attributes,  and  conquers  from  a  plane   high 
above  these  considerations.     A  talent,  such  as  Mme. 
Modjeska's,  which  does  not  rely  for  its  success  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  an  unusual  and  striking  tempera- 
ment or  personality,  but  sets  out  to  conquer  by  pure 
intellectual  force  and  laborious  endeavor,  gains  more 
from  this  pervading  suggestion  of  a  fine,  distinguish- 
ing delicacy  of  thought  and  aim  than  does  the  talent 
of  Mrs.  Langtry  from  the  extraneous  aids  of  dress. 
And  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
The  buoyancy  of  Beatrice,  the  arrows  or  whose 
wit  fly   about  on  every  side,  striking  the  dandified 
prince  with  as  sharp  a  point  as  they  strike  even  their 
legitimate  target.  Benedick,  is  not  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous in  Mme.  Modjeska's  rendering  of  the  character. 
Much  of  that  superb  vivacity,  that  irrepressible  de- 
light  in   hearing  herself  say   brilliant  things  which 
must   have  carried   Beatrice  away  to  the  point  of 
being  at  times   distinctly  rude,  is  missing  in  Mod- 
jeska's  Beatrice.    To  balance   this  lack   we  have, 
however,  a  Beatrice  who  is  the  soul  of  grace  and,  in 
the  wildest  moments  of  her  elated  high  spirits,  always 
heals  the  wound  that  her  sharp  tongue  might  inflict 
with   the    fascinating    manner    of  her  speech,   the 
caressing  gayety  of  her  address.    In  her  pursuit  of 
Benedick  in  the  masquerade  scene,  where  she  per- 


sistently darts  after  him  in  and  out  among  the  dan- 
cing masqueraders,  there  is  a  rich  depth  of  humor,  a 
mischievous  delight  in  the  fun  of  thus  chasing  the 
avowed  woman-hater  and  forcing  him  to  listen  to 
her  criticisms  on  himself,  which  makes  the  interested 
auditor  laugh  in  anticipation  of  the  way  she  will  lash 
him  with  her  witticisms  when  she  does  catch  him. 
Her  final  exit,  hanging  on  his  arm,  an  expression  of 
artless,  surface  good-humor  only  half-hiding  the  de- 
lighted diablerie  of  her  expressive  face,  is  deliciously 
humorous.  _     

IN    ITS    OWN    NEW    HOME. 

The  San  Francisco  Savings   Union  Ie  Again 

Comfortably  Settled  In  Spacious  Offices 

at    the     Corner    of    California 

and  Webb  Streets. 

For  over  thirty-two  years  the  San  Francisco  Sav- 
ings Union  has  been  carrying  on  a  successful  bank- 
ing business  in  San  Francisco,  and  now  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  great  savings  and  loan  societies  of 
the  world.  It  was  incorporated  in  1862  with  a  guar- 
antee fund  of  $100,000,  and  for  several  years  carried 
on  business  at  513  California  Street.  Subsequently, 
owing  to  a  largely  expanding  business,  it  removed  to 
the  corner  of  California  and  Webb  Streets,  and  there 
conducted  banking  in  its  own  building  until  it  was 
again  deemed  advisable  to  enlarge  the  premises  to 
further  meet  the  demands  of  an  increased  clientage. 

On  Monday  last  the  officials  and  attaches  of  the 
San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  which  institution  has 
been  temporarily  doing  business  in  the  old  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  building,  returned  to  their  new  quar- 
ters on  the  north  side  of  California  Street,  between 
Kearny  and  Montgomery.  It  has  been  under  con- 
struction for  about  a  year,  and  as  completed  it  cer- 
tainly enhances  the  appearance  of  the  street  from  its 
architectural  beauty,  as  well  as  providing,  probably, 
the  most  convenient  office-building  in  the  city. 

The  building,  which  covers  a  lot  120x63.4,  is  of 
Rockland  granite  and  pressed  brick,  with  terra-colta 
trimmings,  with  a  marble  entrance,  and  comprises 
six  stories  and  a  splendid  basement.  Its  architecture 
is  of  the  Greek  mediaeval  style,  this  school  being 
faithfully  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole  of  the  de- 
tail, it  being  in  general  appearance  architecturally 
perfect. 

The  ground  floor  is  devoted  exclusively  to  bank 
uses,  embracing  banking-room  and  rooms  for  the 
directory  and  the  officers.  All  are  elegantly  fitted 
and  convenient  for  use  as  regards  the  public  and  the 
employees  of  the  bank.  The  fittings  and  furnish- 
ings of  the  bank  premises  show  exceptionally  good 
taste.  The  entire  fittings,  including  desks,  counters, 
filing  cabinets,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  wainscotings,  are 
of  curly  and  bird's-eye  maple,  the  ceiling  and  walls 
being  frescoed  in  colors  which  blend  perfectly  with 
the  wood-work,  and  the  whole  produces  an  air  of  re- 
finement. Indeed,  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 
whole  building  the  absence  of  vulgar  display  is  quite 
marked,  while  the  substantial  elegance  of  everything 
is  just  as  evident.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  financial  standing  of 
the  bank. 

The  strong-rooms  and  vaults  are  so  arranged  that 
no  one  can  approach  them  from  either  side  without 
being  easily  seen.  Over  the  banking  hall,  the  next 
four  floors  are  reserved  for  offices,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  offer  unusual  advantages.  Each  room  is 
particularly  light  and  airy,  the  ventilation  and  heat- 
ing, as  well  as  the  sanitary  arrangements,  being  ab- 
solutely perfect.  The  rooms  are  finished  in  quar- 
tered oak,  there  are  stationary  wash-basins  every- 
where, all  the  fittings  are  of  heavy  nickel-plate,  and, 
in  a  word,  there  is  every  comfort  and  convenience 
which  modern  ideas  could  suggest. 

The  upper  floor  has  been  leased  to  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  learned  body  has  as  conveniently 
planned  a  home  as  any  club  in  the  city. 

The  provisions  against  fire  are  ample,  and  the 
elevators  are  the  most  rapid  in  the  city.  The  build- 
ing is  lit  throughout  by  electricity,  a  storage-battery 
system  having  been  installed  by  the  Pacific  Elec- 
trical Storage  Company.  This  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  policy  which  guided  the  building  committee 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  construction.  The 
first  cost  of  this  system  is  quite  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  ordinary  electric-light  plant ;  but  when  it 
was  found  that  a  steadier  and  more  reliable  light 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  a  saving  which  would  far 
more  than  justify  the  money  invested  in  the  plant 
could  be  made  by  its  use,  it  was  decided  to  install  it. 


Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  eminent  English  astionomer, 
in  a  recent  lecture  in  Leeds,  emphatically  asserted 
that  the  planet  Mars  is  inhabited.  It  was,  he  said, 
impossible  for  men  10  live  there,  but  creatures  of 
some  sort  exist  on  that  distant  world. 


—  An  excellent  opportunity  to  purchase 
good  real  estate  will  be  afforded  bv  Baldwin  &  Ham- 
mond's auction  sale  of  the  entire  block  bounded  by 
Baker,  Lyon,  Fulton,  and  McAllister  Streets,  which 
will  take  place  at  their  salesroom,  10  Montgomery 
Street,  on  Thursday,  May  10th,  at  noon.  The  prop- 
erty is  splendidly  situated  as  regards  accessibility  by 
cars  and  in  other  respects,  the  title  is  perfect,  and 
the  terms  of  payment  are  easy.  Further  particulars 
are  given  in  the  advertising  columns. 


TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Keeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Nights — Last  Nights  of  the  Superb 
Production  of  Offenbach's  Romantic  Opera, 

GENEVIEVE    DE     BRABANT     ! 

Tuesday,  May  8th,  Benefit  of  Odd  Fellows'  Library. 

Monday,  May  7th CLOVER 

Popular  'Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN     THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing  Monday,  May  7th.     Last  Week  of 
MODJESKA! 
Monday    Evening,  "Macbeth."     Tuesday,  "  Mary  Stu- 
art."    Wednesday,    "  Magda."     Thursday,    "Much   Ado 
About  Nothing."     Friday,  "  Magda."     Saturday  Matinee, 
r'As  You  Like  It."     Saturday  Evening,  Grand  Farewell, 
"  Macbeth."    Thursday  Afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  "  Mary 
Stuart,"  Complimentary  Benefit  to  Mr.  August  Hinrichs. 
Monday,  May  14th STUART   ROBSON. 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.,  Lessees  |  S.  H.  Friedlander,  Mgr. 

The  Greatest  Vaudeville  Organization  in  the  World, 
HOPKINS*  NEW  TRANS-OCEANIC 

STAR     SPECIALTY     COMPANY 

Representing  the   Leading  Celebrities  from    Europe  and 

America.     The  Famous  Danish  Acrobats,  The 
LARS  LARSEN   FAMILY. 

THE    VIENNA    PKATEK. 

(MIDWINTER    FAIR.) 

VIENNA  LIFE.  VIENNA  MUSIC.  VIENNA  SONG. 

THE    IMPERIAL 

Vienna   Prater   Orchestra 

COURT  DIRECTOR  FRITZ  SCHEEL. 

Every  Afternoon  and  Evening,  Six  Perform- 
ances Dally  of 

THE    SOUTH     SEA     ISLANDERS, 

Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  Hall. 

jJ3T  The  Finest  Culstne  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco. 

BUCK    TAVIiOB'S  WILD   WEST 

Haight  Street  Grounds,  Stanyan  and  Waller  Streets. 

NOW  OPEN. 

Two   Performances    Daily,   rain   or  shine,   beginning    at 
2.30  and  8  P.  m. 

Realistic  Production  of  Frontier  Life 

By  Over  100  Performers,  Including 
A    BAND    OF    SIOUX    INDIANS, 

The  Greatest  of  Warriors. 
COWBOYS,    MEXICANS. 

Daring  Riders,  Crack  Shots. 
Over  100   Horses  and  a  Herd   of  Buffaloes. 
BUCK    TAYLOR, 
Late  Lieutenant  and  Master  of  Ceremonies  for 

BUFFALO    BILL. 

General  Admission 25  and  50  cents 

Reserved  seats  extra. 

UNION    SQUARE    HALL. 
Monday.  May  7th at  S  P.  M. 

MR.  LEO   COOPER 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  will  give  a 

Dramatic    Recital 

Assisted  by  the  following  well-known  artists  : 
MRS.  MARTIN  SCEDLTZ, 

MR.  ROBERT  ILOID, 

MR.  FRANK  COFFIN, 

THE  ALHAMKKA  CUB. 

Tickets 50  cents 

At  Studio,  814  Geary  Street,  or  at  Sherman  &  Clay's. 

NATURAL  ICE  SKATING  KINK, 

Mechanics'  Pavilion,  near  New  City  Hall. 
M08T  HEALTHFUL  OF  SPORTS  1 

SKATING   ON    REAL   ICE  ! 

Large  pond  frozen  daily.  Open  Mornings,  Afternoons, 
and  Evenings. 

m /"V  I     ^\       Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
f*  ULU  Saturday  Night*. 

Game  occupies  thirty  minutes. 
Admission  for  Young  and  Old,  IP  cts. 

|ll  ■  w  A  Dialogues.  Speakers,  for  School, 
III  H  W  ^Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
ILNIOt.  S.  DEHISON,  PubliBher,    Chicago. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  i , 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  June,  1894,  at  ihe  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeiing, 

JEROME   A.    HART.  Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California. 


"  Early  and  often,"  should  be  the  ad- 
vertiser's motto.  Spasmodic  advertising 
is  the  most  costly.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  person  rowing  a  boat  who  turned 
around  every  few  strokes  to  see  how  far  he 
had  goner— S.  C.  Patterson. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


HEM 


Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to     _ 
THE  PRESS  CliAIMS  COMPANY, 


JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 
P.O.  Box  463. 


Managing  Attorney, 
■vTASIUNGTDN.D.C. 


—  H.  C.  Massik— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Boldlers  and  Sailors  disabled  In  tho  lino  of 

gntyln  tho  repilnr  ArmyorNuvv  ulncetho  war, 
nrvivors  of  the  Indian  wnr»  of  1A*>  to  1942,  and 
their  widows,  now  entitled.  Oldtind  rejected  claims 
a  apcelnlly.  Thousands  entitled  to  hlRher  rates. 
Bend  for  now  laws.  No  charge  for  advice.  Hofo* 
wtll  •uccceaf  ol 


May  7,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


At  Auction 

THURSDAY 
May  10th, 

At  12  O'clock  Noon, 
At  Salesroom,  • 

10  Montgomery  Street, 

The  King 
Of  Residence  Blocks 


U  y       •  *     * 

One  Entire  Block 

37  LOTS 

FRONTING 

BAKER, 
LYOJf, 
FULTON,  and 

McAllister  sts. 

TERMS 

5  Cash.  Balance  1, 2, 3,  and  4  Years 

Special  Terms  to  those  who  build 
within  one  year. 

_..    n    t       BALDWIN  & 

Title  Perfect  HAMM0NDi 

10  Montgomery  St. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Clay  Greene  has  written  a  play  in  which  Wilton 
Lackaye  intends  to  star  next  year. 

Julia  Marlowe  is  going  to  desert  the  classics  for  a 
time  next  season,  and  is  having  a  modem  society 
play  written  (or  her. 

Sardon's  latest  drama,  "  Mme.  Sans  Gftae,"  is 
being  translated  by  Clyde  Fitch,  and  Kathryn  Kid- 
der is  to  have  Rgjane's  part,  the  title-role. 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper  will  leave  Mr.  Frohman*s 
company  next  year  and  appear  with  her  husband, 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  in  his  new  piece,  "  Dr.  Syntax." 

That  merry  operetta,  "  Clover,"  is  to  be  sung  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  next  week.  The  receipts 
for  Tuesday's  performance  will  be  given  to  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Library. 

Fanny  Davenport  is  not  going  to  act  at  all  next 
winter,  but  her  husband,  Melbourne  McDowell,  is 
to  star  in  "  The  Cotton  King,"  a  new  English  melo- 
drama. 

Annie  Russell  will  return  to  the  stage  next  year, 
joining  the  stock  company  at  Charles  Frohman's 
Empire  Theatre  in  New  York.  She  will  play  in- 
genue r61es. 

Mrs.  Cora  Urquhart  Potter  has  written  to  New 
York  managers,  saying  she  is  soon  to  return  to 
Gotham.  She  will  pass  through  this  city,  of  course, 
and  she  intends  to  play  here  and  in  several  Pacific 
Coast  cities  before  going  on  to  New  York, 

Stuart  Robson  will  follow  Mme.  Modjeska  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday,  May  4th.  He  will 
play  his  revival  of  "  A  Comedy  of  Errors  "  through- 
out his  first  week,  and  on  the  following  Monday  will 
be  seen  as  Bertie  the  Lamb  in  "  The  Henrietta." 

Mme.  Modjeska's  programmes  for  next  week  are 
as  follows:  Monday  and  Saturday  nights,  "Mac- 
beth" ;  Tuesday,  "  Mary  Stuart"  ;  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  "Magda";  Thursday,  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  ;  and  Saturday  afternoon,  "  As  You  Like 
It." 

Verdi,  now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  has  been  in 
Paris  recently,  to  see  that  his  new  opera,  "  Falstaff," 
was  properly  produced  there.  He  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  thanks  to  his  rustic  life,  and  his  wife  is  strong 
enough  to  accompany  him  on  the  journey.  He  vows 
he  will  not  cross  the  channel  to  England,  however,  as 
he  thinks  the  seasickness  he  would  inevitably  suffer 
would  be  too  much  for  him. 

Edward  Harrigan  will  bring  his  entire  New  York 
company  out  to  the  California  Theatre  in  the  near 
future,  and  will  play  a  long  engagement  there  in 
which  he  will  show  us  his  latest  successes,  such  as 
"  Reilly  and  the  400,"  in  which  the  famous  "  tough 
girl"  made  her  first  appearance,  and  a  lot  of  his 
earlier  plays,  including  "The  Leather  Patch," 
"  Cordelia's  Aspirations,"  and  "  Old  Lavender." 

An  exceedingly  interesting  event  will  be  the 
dramatic  recital  of  Mr.  Leo  Cooper  at  Union  Square 
Hall  on  Monday  next.  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz,  Mr. 
Frank  Coffin,  and  the  Alhambra  Club.  One  of  the 
novelties  of  the  recital  will  be  Mr.  Cooper's  reading 
of  Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden,"  accompanied  by 
the  mandolins,  'cellos,  and  violin  of  the  Alhambra 
Club. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  separated  again,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  final,  this  time.  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  written  a  letter,  in  which  he  says  that  the  differ- 
ence arose  over  the  insistence  of  Sir  Arthur  upon  an 
unreasonable  condition  in  the  matter  of  supplying 
music  for  a  libretto  which  he  (Gilbert)  had  written. 
The  condition  was  that  D  Oyly  Carte  should  have 
absolutely  the  sole  right  to  produce  in  London  the 
fourteen  pieces  upon  which  they  (Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van) had  collaborated.  This  condition  Gilbert  would 
not  comply  with,  hence  the  rupture. 

The  Trans-Oceanic  Star  Specialty  Company  that 
comes  to  the  California  Theatre  next  week  is  man- 
aged by  John  D.  Hopkins,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  Howard  Athenseum  Company  for  two  years 
past.  Among  the  features  of  the  show  are  the 
Lars-Larsen  family  of  Danish  acrobats  ;  Kara,  a 
young  Bavarian  juggler;  Papinta,  in  the  "  myriad 
dance  "  ;  Will  H.  Fox,  "  piano  electrocutor  "  (what 
ever  that  may  be) ;  the  Brothers  Dixon,  musical 
clowns  ;  De  Bersel,  modeler  in  clay  ;  Fulgora,  who 
is  termed  a  "  transfigurator "  ;  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  more  or  less  clever. 

La  Scala  was  the  scene  of  a  lively  disturbance 
last  month.  It  is  described  by  a  correspondent  as 
follows : 

' '  The  opera  was  Puccini's  '  Manon,*  and  the  half  of  the 
first  act  had  been  gone  through,  when  the  second  tenor, 
Mario  Armandi,  had  to  come  on,  but  did  not.  There  was 
a  wait  of  five  minutes,  still  no  tenor  ;  another  wait  of  five 
minutes,  and  the  subscribers  jumped  on  their  seats,  threw 
opera-glasses,  umbrellas,  and  hats  on  the  stage,  and  w  histled, 
and  shouted  '  We  must  make  an  end  of  this  damned  man- 
agement.' The  manager  appeared  and  said  that  the  tenor 
was  not  in  the  house  ;  that  the  opera  could  not  go  on  ;  and 
that  money  would  be  returned.  This  announcement 
caused  more  noise  and  naughty  words.  It  was  known  be- 
fore the  performance  began  that  the  manager  and  Armandi 
were  at  loggerheads,  and  the  subscribers  must  have  known 
that  the  latter,  in  Italian  fashion,  would  strike  at  the  first 
good  opportunity." 


Mme.  Grand's  favorite  novel,  she  says,  is  "  Con- 
suelo,"  her  hero  in  fiction  is  King  Arthur,  and  the 
character  in  history  she  most  abhors  is  Napoleon. 


DCCLIV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,   Sunday, 

May  6,  1894. 

Pure'e  of  Green  Peas. 

Deviled  Crabs. 

Broiled  Chickens.    Potato  Croquettes. 

String  Beans.    Spinach. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Carrot  Salad. 

Devded  Almoods. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream.     Orange  Cake. 

Coffee. 

Deviled  Almonds. —  Blanch  half  a  pound  of  sweet 

almonds  and  wipe  them  dry;  put  into  a  small  saucepan 

about  one  cup  of  olive  oil ;  when  very  hot,  put  the  almonds 

in  and  fry  a  delicate  brown  ;  place  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain, 

sprinkle  with  salt  and  red  pepper,  and  serve  hot. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


A  New  York  woman,  Mrs.  Cornelia  F.  Coster,  will 
probably  have  the  most  expensive  mausoleum  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Two  years  ago  some 
of  her  relatives  secured  an  order  from  the  court  de- 
claring her  insane.  Subsequently  this  order  was  set 
aside.  On  her  death  recently,  it  appeared  that  she 
had  left  a  will  by  which  her  whole  property,  valued 
at  one  million  dollars,  is  left  in  trust  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  and  maintaining  a  mausoleum,  in 
which,  besides  her  own,  the  bodies  of  her  husband 
and  her  father  and  mother  are  to  be  placed. 


A  Chinese  medical  student,  Lu  Hong,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  is  said  to  be  a  direct  descendant 
of  Confucius. 


World-wide, 

means  world-tried. 
The  high  reputation 
and  enormous  sale  of 

^Beecham's1 


("^.t?)  Pills 

(Tasteless) 

8  reflect  the  wisdom  of  § 
two  generations.  w 


(Tasteless) 

reflect  the  wisdom  of 
-    two  generations. 

825  cents  a  box. 
OOOOOOOOO  " 


FOR    SALE 

-:-     BEAUTIFUL     -:- 

Suburban  Home 


Stanford  University. 


With  ten  acres  choice  orchard,  all  in  bear- 
ing. Os  Santa  Cruz  Avenue,  about  one  mile 
from  Stanford  University,  and  same  distance 
from  Alenlo  Park  Station.  A  handsome 
modern  residence;  eight  rooms,  wide  ve- 
randa, and  hall,  all  conveniences.  Stable, 
carriage- house,  poultry- house,  etc.  Trees 
are  mainly  apricots,  peaches,  and  Bartlett 
pears,  with  smaller  assortment  of  cherries, 
plums,  nectarines,  figs,  apples,  English 
walnuts,  almonds,  late  pears  and  peaches, 
and  a  variety  of  table  grapes.  Vegetable 
garden,  with  asparagus  bed,  currants, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Many  fine 
evergreen  oaks  are  on  the  place,  with  a  great 
variety  of  ornamental  trees,  shrabs,  climb- 
ing vines,  Toses,  etc.  Furniture  will  be  sold 
if  desired,  with  carriages,  farming  imple- 
ments, etc. 

A  very  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a  charm- 
ing home,  all  complete,  which  has  taken 
years  to  create.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Apply  on  premises,  or 

CUTTING  PACKING  COMPANY, 
125  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  couniry,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildlngs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagon  a,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


$35,000. 


BY  ORDER  OF 


FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 


We  are  authorized  to  offer 


FOR    SALE 

-b:xs- 

Country  Place 


-.A.T- 


CORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  - porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals.  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GRAND  PLACE  FOB  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on    tbe  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 


VERY     EASY    TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-220  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  BaSdii 
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REMOVED! 

SEWING    MACHINES 

—  AND  — 

Domestic  Paper  Patterns 

FKOM   POST   SIBEET, 

TO   1021   MARKET  STREET, 

Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 


Sterling    Worth 


Caligraph 

Typewriter 

IS  RECOGNIZED  THE  WORLD  OVER. 


Our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Caligraphs, 
Desks  and  Supplies  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. 
<1TT  A«_  IE.    BAYLOR, 
Manufacturers'   Agent, 
19     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

THE  BAJtfK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 

January  i,  1893. 

William  Alvokd President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORFESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N. E.  Cor.  San  so  me  and  Sutter  Sts. , 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,260,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  V.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridg*.  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker, TJudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
G10.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalb, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OP    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital.. 81,000,000 

Assets.. 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,600,689 

ROBERT  DICKSON.  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Bovd  &  Dickson,   San    Francisco   Agents,  501    Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE: 

No.    23     POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH:     I  1   TAYI.OK  STREET. 
Laundry:     Twelfth     St.,    not.    Fnl.om     ,.,,,! 

Himunl.  Sun   Kri.iicUcn. 

ANDREWS'  CPRIOHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  SU.,  8.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

An  insinuation  :  Clara—"  He  has  spoken  at  last." 
Maude—"  And  was  his  answer  '  Yes'?" — Truth. 

The  girl— "  I  want  you  to  help  make  him  jealous 
—awfully,  wildly  jealous."  The  man—"  Er— let's 
get  married." — Truth. 

"  Have  you  ever  read  '  The  Bright  Side  of  Suffer- 
ing'?" "No.  Who  wrote  it?"  "I  don't  know. 
Some  doctor,  I  imagine." — Life. 

Peggy—' '  I  envy  Cholly.  His  mannebs  ah  pehfect, 
you  know!"  Dicky— "  Ya-as  ;  they  are  awfully 
swaggeh.  He  acts  always  as  though  be  wen  in  a 
fog." — Puck. 

The  young  doctor— "  Just  think  ;  six  of  my  patients 
recovered  this  week."  The  old  doctor—"  Its  your 
own  fault,  my  boy.  You  spend  too  much  time  at  the 
club." — Life. 

Friend—"  Does  the  baron,  your  son-in-law,  speak 
with  much  of  an  accent?"  Richpurse—"  He  did 
when  he  discovered  how  I  had  fixed  his  wifes 
dower." — Puck, 

"You  don't  seem  to  give  Bykins  credit  for  any 
originality  whatever."  "  1  don't.  His  memory  is  so 
wretched  he  can't  quote  correctly  ;  that's  all." — 
Washington  Star. 

Maud— "  And  are  even  your  thoughts  true  to 
Charlie,  dear  ?"  Lulu—"  Yes,  indeed  1  Whenever 
another  man  kisses  me  I  try  to  think  it's  Charlie 
who's  kissing," — Pick-Me-Up, 

"  Been  vaccinated  yet?"  "  No,"  said  the  athletic 
girl;  "I've  not.  I  can't  quite  make  up  ray  Luind 
whether  to  give  up  my  Indian  clubs  or  my  bicycle 
for  a  while."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Friend  (as  victim  gbes  out) — "  I  don't  understand 
how  you  can  foretell  future  events  the  way  you  co." 
Fortune-teller— ■" 'It  did  trouble  my  conscience  at 
firat ;  but  I'm  used  to  it  now." — Puck. 

Hotel  clerk—"  No.  86's  curtain  got  a-fire  from  the 
gas  last  night."  Proprietor—"  U'm  I  Telegraph  to 
the  insurance  company,  and — and  charge  No.  86 
fifty  cents  for  a  fire  in  his  room." — Puck. 

Stage-struck  maiden— "  What  a  happy  Lie  you 
must  lead  I  I  wish  1  was  an  actress."  Actress — 
"On,  there  are  disappointments.  The  man  I  kissed 
in  the  play  to-night  is  my  husband." — Life. 

He — "It  must  be  very  hard  for  these  poor  emi- 
grants coming  as  strangers  to  live  in  a  foreign  land." 
She  (complacently J — "  But  remember,  dear,  they 
have  always  lived  in  foreign  lands." —  Vogue. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  doc- 
tors," said  a  friend  of  the  sick  man.  "  1  have,'  was 
the  reply  ;  ■■  a  doctor  would  be  foolish  to  let  a  good 
customer  like  me  die." — Boston  Home  Journal. 

Sally  Gay — "What  a  cunning  Utile  fellow  Mr. 
Callipers  is!"  Dolly  Swift — "Cunning?  Why, 
he's  dreadfully  bow-legged."  Sally  Gay — "Yes, 
but  that  gives  him  such  an  arch  look,  you  know." — 
Truth. 

Mrs.  Brickrow — "  It  does  a  body  good  to  have 
Dr.  Grinn  when  one  is  sick.  He  is  always  so  jolly  ! " 
Mr.  Brickrow — "You'd  be  jolly,  too,  if  you  were 
getting  three  dollars  for  a  ten-minute  call." — New 
York  Weekly. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  beggar,  "  but  did  you 
ever  hear  it  said  that  money  talks?"  "1  have," 
said  the  wayfarer.  "Well — er — would  you  mind 
letting  me  have  a  dime  for  a  few  minutes'  chat?  I'm 
awful  lonesome." — Bazar. 

"  Miss  Flimsyfluff  is  very  gloomy,"  said  one  mem- 
ber of  the  opera  company  to  another.  "  Why?" 
"You  see,  she's  really  fond  of  her  husband  and 
hates  to  be  divorced  from  him.  But  she  feels  that 
her  art  demands  it." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Gramercy — "  Do  you  exercise  any  super- 
vision over  your  daughter's  reading  ?  "  Mrs.  Park 
— "  Certainly,  my  dear  I  It  is  quite  necessary  at  the 
present  day.  I  never  let  her  read  a  book  written  by 
a  woman  until  I've  looked  it  over  carefully." — Puck. 

"  Why  don't  I  go  to  work,  mum  ?"  said  the  Iramp, 
repealing  Mrs.  Cranberry's  question  ;  "I'd  only  be 
too  happy  if  I  could  get  something  to  do  in  me  own 
line  of  business."  •'  What  might  that  be  ?"  asked 
the  sympathetic  woman.  "  Colorin'  meerschaums, 
mum." — Judge. 

Taper — "  I  should  like  two  weeks'  absence  lo  at- 
tend the  wedding  of  a  very  dear  friend."  Mr. 
Gingham  —  "  It  must  be  a  very  dear  friend,  indeed, 
to  make  you  want  that  much  time.  Who  is  it?" 
Taper—"  Well,  sir,  after  the  ceremony  she  will  be 
my  wife." — Vogue. 


Sterilized  Milk 
Is  the  only  safeguard  against  the  many  diseases  in- 
sidiously  promulgated  by  ordinary  milk.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  the  contents  of  every  can  of  Bor- 
den's Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream  are  thor- 
oughly sterilized. 


Sterdman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teething 
period. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochranb.  Dkntist,  850  Market, 

cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 
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FOLDING 


Electricity  for  Registering  Sheets 
is  something  you  ought  to  know 
about.  Highest  Award  at  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Largest  output 
of  Folding  Machines. 


HIGHEST   GRADE    MACHINERY. 

Tour  own  interests  will  suggest  that  you  should,  at  least,  send  for 
our  Catalogue  hefore  buying  a  Folding  Machine. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  T. 
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Once  upon  a  time  a  board  of  supervisors  adopted  three 
resolutions  which  have  become  historical.  They  were  these  : 
Resolved,  That  we  build  a  new  jail.  Resolved,  That  the 
new  jail  be  built  out  of  the  old  one.  Resolved,  That  the 
old  jail  be  occupied  until  the  new  one  is  completed.  This 
is  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  the  resolutions  and  action  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Congress  with  regard  to  the  tariff. 
Starting  with  the  declaration  of  the  Chicago  platform  that 
protection  was  unconstitutional  and  a  fraud  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  party  said  to  the  nation  :  "  Watch  us,  and 
see  us  reform  the  tariff."  What  has  it  done?  The  Wilson 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  violated  all 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  maxims 
of  its  wisest  and  most  patriotic  leaders,  by  substituting  ad 
valorem  for  specific  duties,  thus  offering  a  premium  to  fraud- 
ulent undervaluation  and  double  invoices,  and  introducing 
an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the   Federal  revenue  which 


the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  world  could  not  reconcile. 
Then  the  Wilson  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  and  was  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  of  that  body,  which  declined  to 
make  public  the  result  of  its  deliberations  or  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  United  States  what  it  was  going 
to  do  with  the  tariff.  The  four  hundred  amendments 
have  been  announced  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  many  radical  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  Wilson  bill ;  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
there  have  been  changes,  increases  have  been  made  in  the 
rate  of  duty  ;  and  that  there  has  been  a  general  slaughter 
of  the  ad  valorem  method  for  specific  duties.  In  other 
words,  the  new  jail  is  not  only  being  built  out  of  the  old 
one,  but  the  Democratic  party  is  trying  to  use  the  old  jail 
until  the  new  one  is  finished.  One  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  much-abused  McKinley  bill — the  imposition  of  specific 
duties  rather  than  of  ad  valorem — has  been  consented  to  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  if  the  Senate  shall  ratify 
its  action,  it  must  stand  by  its  guns  in  the  conference  which 
the  amendments  to  the  Wilson  bill  will  necessitate.  If,  as 
has  been  asserted,  the  Wilson  bill  made  an  average  reduc- 
tion of  only  six  per  cent,  from  the  McKinley  bill,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  makes  all  its  changes  in 
the  direction  of  increase  of  duties,  the  Wilson  bill,  that  new 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Democratic  free-traders,  will,  in  the 
end,  be  so  much  like  the  McKinley  bill  that  one  might  be 
substituted  for  the  other  and  nobody  be  the  wiser. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  while  Congress  is  trying  to  carry 
water  on  both  shoulders  and  make  the  people  believe  that  it 
is  working  in  earnest  to  redeem  its  pledges,  the  commercial 
and  financial  condition  of  the  country  shows  no  marked  im- 
provement. A  business  house  in  this  city,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less only  one  of  many,  has  delayed  its  annual  order  for 
goods,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  several 
months,  waiting  to  see  what  Congress  would  do  with  the 
tariff  bill.  Probably  five  hundred  times  that  amount  is  held 
back  from  investment  in  the  country  at  large,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  which  a  Democratic  Congress,  sitting  for  eight 
months,  has  done  nothing  to  relieve.  A  few  figures  may 
illustrate  this  proposition,  though  many  people,  as  we  are 
aware,  have  a  dread  of  statistics.  In  1893,  there  were  sev- 
enty-four anthracite  furnaces  in  blast,  with  a  weekly  product 
of  34,773  tons;  in  1894,  only  one  year  later,  thirty-two 
furnaces,  with  a  weekly  product  of  16,018  tons.  In  1893, 
the  best  scoured  Montana  wool  sold  for  fifty-five  cents  ;  in 
1894,  for  thirty-five  cents.  The  best  washed  Ohio  wool 
brought  thirty  cents  in  1S93,  and  sells  for  twenty-one  cents 
in  1S94.  Only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  looms  are  run- 
ning, and  these  on  half-time.  The  product  of  Bessemer 
steel  has  been  curtailed  fifty  per  cent,  and  its  price  has  fallen 
about  forty  per  cent.;  cordage  prices  have  declined  over  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  that  on  half-production  ;  the  product  of  leather 
has  been  curtailed  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  of  rubber  goods, 
forty  per  cent.  ;  while  the  price  of  that  great  staple,  wheat, 
has  been,  and  is,  lower  than  ever  known  before  in  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  assigned  a  hundred  reasons 
for  this  era  of  depression  and  want  of  public  confidence,  if 
one  be  ingenious  in  inventing  excuses  ;  but  the  simple  fact 
is  that  it  has  been  the  delay,  the  vacillation,  and  the  tergi- 
versation of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  which  have 
been,  and  are,  responsible  for  the  whole  of  it.  Of  course 
there  have  been  aggravating  circumstances,  as  there  always 
are  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  basic  fact  has  been  the 
inaction  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  question  of  the 
tariff. 

And  what  next  ?  Some  kind  of  a  tariff  bill  will  be 
passed,  and  then  the  Democratic  organs  and  the  Democratic 
orators  will  shout  lustily  that  they  have  redeemed  the 
country  from  the  blighting  curse  of  McKinleyism  ;  but  when 
the  answer  comes  from  the  people  next  November,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  silence.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Stales  has  there  been  such  an  absolute  be- 
trayal of  the  confidence  reposed,  however  unwisely,  in  a 
great  party  ;  and  it  will  be  bitterly  resented  just  so  soon  as 
the  people  can  express  themselves  in  the  way  pointed  out 
by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land.      No  tariff  bill 


the  Democrats  can  pass  now  can   save  that  party  from  utter 
defeat  this  year. 


The  debate  in  the  North  American  Review  between  Mr. 
G.  P.  Lathrop  and  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  on  the  present 
temper  of  Americans  toward  Roman  Catholics  would  be 
more  interesting  if  the  debaters  were  more  equally  matched  ; 
but  Mr.  Lathrop  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  controversy,  while 
the  bishop,  like  most  divines,  shows  by  the  looseness  of  his 
reasoning  that  he  is  not  accustomed  to  have  his  proposi- 
tions controverted.  The  issue,  however,  is  too  clear  to  be 
obscured  by  an  ineffective  way  of  stating  it. 

Mr.  Lathrop  charges  that  Americans  are  becoming  preju- 
diced against  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  preparing  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Papal  Church  by 
organizing  such  societies  as  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  In- 
stitutions. The  bishop  questions  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. But  it  is  absolutely  true.  Both  the  organizations 
were  formed  to  resist  aggression  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  object  of  both  is  to  keep  that  class  of  our  citizens 
in  the  background  by  excluding  them  from  office  and  de- 
priving them  of  political  power  as  a  class.  There  need  be 
no  concealment  about  the  matter.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
associations  may  just  as  well  be  avowed,  for  it  is  an  honest 
and  a  worthy  purpose.  They  aim  at  curbing  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  mainly  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, because  it  has  become  apparent  that  it  can  not  be  exer- 
cised with  safety  to  American  institutions,  or  reconciled  with 
a  true  regard  for  the  development  of  American  civilization. 

The  present  aim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  to 
substitute  for  our  common-school  system  a  system  of 
parochical  schools,  in  which  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  shall 
be  taught  at  the  expense  of  tax-payers  at  large.  Americans 
object  to  this  ;  first,  because  it  is  introducing  sectarianism 
into  the  schools,  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  organization  ;  and,  second,  because  they  believe  that 
Roman  Catholic  teachings  might  produce  good  Papists,  but 
would  inevitably  produce  bad  citizens.  They  are  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  a  study  of  the  standard  authorities  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  work  entitled  "  The  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  Faith  and  Morals,"  written  by  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Byrne,  D.  D.,  approved  by  his  eminence  the  cardinal 
and  other  church  authorities,  and  published  in  Boston  in 
1892,  may  surely  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  exposition 
of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.     It  states  : 

"  We  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Stale  when  they  art  not  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God.  Should  the  law  be  unjust  or  in  contempt  of 
religion,  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  it." 

As  it  must  be  the  priests  who  decide  whether  a  law  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  or  unjust,  or  in  contempt  of  religion, 
this  doctrine  amounts  to  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
priesthood  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures,  and  to  determine  which  of 
them  the  people  shall  obey  and  which  of  them  they  may 
disobey.  The  American  people  are  not  prepared  to  dele- 
gate any  such  authority  to  any  body  of  churchmen,  be  they 
Roman  Catholics  or  Methodists,  and  therefore  they  object  to 
attempts  to  bring  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  the  idea  that  such  a  notion  is  sound.  If  all  the  sons 
of  Roman  Catholics  were  educated  at  parochial  schools,  they 
would  grow  to  manhood  believing  that  the  priests  ought  to  sit 
in  review  on  the  laws.  That  belief  would  make  them  bad 
citizens,  not  to  be  trusted.  Therefore  good  Americans,  con- 
cerned for  wholesome  government  and  not  in  the  least  think- 
ing about  religious  dogmas,  regard  Catholic  parochial  schools 
as  mischievous  institutions  not  by  any  means  to  be  supported 
out  of  public  moneys  ; 'and,  in  pursuance  of  this  view,  they 
form  associations  which  aim  at  curbing  Roman  Catholic  in- 
fluence. That  is  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell,  and  appears 
to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  convert,  Mr.  Lathrop. 

It  is   not  agreeable  that  any  class  of  citizens  should  be 
ostracized  and  set  apart  from  their  fellows  as  unfit  for  polit- 
ical honors.     Race  prejudice  always  belittles  its  victims  and 
clouds  their  perceptions,  and  religious  prejudice 
ent  day  is  quite  obsolete.     But  where  a  single  1 
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single  creed  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  American  institu- 
tions, it  is  but  natural  that  Americans  should  undertake  their 
defense,  without  inquiring  into  the  nativity  of  their  assailants 
or  to  whom  they  say  their  prayers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ignorant  priests  who  are  attempting  to  revive  in  this  free 
country  and  in  this  enlightened  age  a  hierarchical  dominion 
which  the  Catholic  Governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  could 
not  endure  a  hundred  years  ago,  really  court  derision  rather 
than  indignation.  The  absurdity  of  their  endeavor  is  ludicrous. 
They  are  so  far  behind  the  age  that  they  can  never  live  to  catch 
up  with  it.  The  Protestant  faiths  are  struggling  to  maintain 
their  hold  on  their  congregations  by  casting  off  one  hoary  de- 
lusion of  antiquity  after  another  and  striving  in  all  candor  and 
honesty  to  adjust  their  doctrines  to  the  spread  of  intelligence 
and  the  march  of  knowledge.  Not  so  the  Roman  Catholic  It 
is  his  boast  that  he  does  not  learn.  Five  hundred  years  ago, 
a  Pope  laid  an  interdict  on  France,  and  to-day  an  archbishop 
lays  a  like  disability  on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Montreal. 
Seven  hundred  years  ago,  a  European  king  admitted  that  he 
made  laws  by  the  favor  and  with  the  consent  of  Rome  ;  to- 
day Dr.  Byrne,  with  the  approval  of  the  cardinal,  instructs 
good  Catholics  that  no  law  is  binding  on  them  unless  it  re- 
ceives the  sanction  of  their  parish  priest  Is  it  not  inex- 
pressibly funny  to  see  a  body  of  men  who,  after  all,  must  have 
received  some  education  and  must  read  some  newspapers,  so 
utterly  misapprehend  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they 
live? 


A  society  has  just  been  established  in  New  York  which 
might  be  imitated  here.  It  is  called  the  Municipal  Art 
Society,  and  its  object  is  to  promote  sound  artistic  taste  in 
the  decoration  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  municipality. 
At  the  present  time,  the  rooms  in  which  the  city  business  is 
transacted  are  of  the  barn-room  order,  with  such  improve- 
ments as  Tweed  and  Garvey  could  make  money  out  of. 
When  they  require  renovating,  it  will  cost  little  more  to 
have  them  finished  in  the  modern  style  of  house  decoration, 
and  this  is  what  the  new  society  proposes  to  try  to  have 
done.  The  members  of  the  society  are  the  leading  artists 
of  the  city,  with  a  few  men  of  taste,  and  means,  and  public 
spirit.  They  began  business  with  a  room  which  is  being 
fitted  up  as  a  court-room  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  su- 
preme court  judge  who  rules  in  appeal  on  points  of  law 
raised  in  criminal  cases.  One  wall  of  this  room  is  to  be 
decorated  with  a  stately  figure  of  justice,  with  the  usual 
scales  and  cross-crowned  orb,  the  whole  in  severe  gray 
ivory,  gray  oak,  and  gray  gild  ;  and  another  will  be  a  large 
painting  of  the  first  trial  held  in  New  York  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  figures  being  life-size,  in  appropriate  colonial  cos- 
tume, with  Alexander  Hamilton  addressing  the  court 

It  was  well  observed  by  the  founders  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  that  success  in  its  aim  would  tend  to  purify 
municipal  politics  as  well  as  to  adorn  municipal  buildings. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  incivism  in  this  country  is  the 
failure  of  effort  to  rouse  civic  pride.  People  are  not  proud 
of  their  city,  because  in  its  externals,  at  all  events,  it  presents 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  As  the  motto  of  the  art  society 
declares  :  "  If  we  are  to  love  our  country,  our  country  must 
be  lovely."  In  foreign  countries  the  first  aim  of  the  people 
of  a  city  is  to  build  a  splendid  city  hall  and  to  fill  it  with 
noble  adornments,  so  that  it  shall  command  the  admiration 
of  strangers  and  justify  a  little  exultation  by  citizens,  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  vindicated  by  the  willingness  of 
the  people  of  the  great  European  cities  to  give  their  lives  in 
its  defense.  Would  not  the  same  policy  lead  in  this  country 
to  the  establishment  of  a  higher  level  of  municipal  honor 
and  to  a  closer  supervision  of  municipal  affairs  by  citizens 
at  large  ? 

Our  public  buildings  in  this  city  are  miracles  of  ugliness. 
They  are  hideous  beyond  description.  There  is  not  a  re- 
minder in  the  supervisors'  chamber  that  San  Francisco  has 
any  past  or  anything  in  its  history  that  is  worth  remember- 
ing. The  mayor's  office  is  a  sort  of  corridor  which  can 
not  even  claim  the  beauty  of  proportion.  Anything  more 
dreary  than  the  twelve  rooms  in  which  the  superior  judges 
hold  court  can  not  be  imagined.  They  contain  the  strictly 
necessary — a  desk  for  the  judge  on  a  raised  platform,  a 
couple  of  tables  for  the  lawyers,  a  few  chairs,  benches  for 
spectators,  a  stove,  a  carpet,  and  a  clock — nothing  more. 
With  less  it  would  be  difficult  to  try  cases.  A  little  fres- 
coing, a  few  oil-paintings  of  the  dead  magistrates  who  have 
shed  lustre  on  the  San  Francisco  bar,  would  impart  dignity 
to  the  court-rooms,  and  impress  rogues  and  criminals  with 
a  sense  of  awe  when  they  entered  the  portals  of  justice ; 
such  decorations  would  not  cost  much  money  ;  but  small  as 
the  outlay  would  be,  some  one  would  be  sure  to  say,  if  it 
were  proposed,  that  it  would  violate  the  dollar  limit,  and, 
after  all,  a  man  may  be  tried  for  his  life  as  thoroughly  be- 
tween four  bare  whitewashed  walls  as  in  a  palace  of  justice. 
We  have  never  in  this  city  made  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  refining  and  civilizing  effects  of  art  All  experience 
ies  that  painting,  music,  and  letters  are  moral  as  well  as 


intellectual  agents,  and  that  crime  and  roguery  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  art.  The  old  Latins  said 
that  letters  softened  the  morals  and  dispelled  the  natural 
ferocity  of  man.  They  found  that  wherever  art  and  letters 
were  cultivated,  crimes  of  violence  diminished  in  frequency, 
and  men  were  more  apt  to  deal  fairly  with  their  fellow-men. 
The  secret  was  that  with  culture  came  increased  responsibil- 
ity, and  that  those  who,  while  leading  a  savage  life  in  a 
state  of  nature,  were  prompt  to  give  the  rein  to  their 
passions,  were  more  apt  to  curb  them  when  they  found  them- 
selves denizens  of  a  civilized  city.  In  the  wild  freedom  of 
the  primeval  forest,  men  will  exhibit  themselves  in  rags 
without  shame  ;  but  the  same  men,  when  they  return  to  the 
city,  would  be  shocked  at  being  caught  in  undress. 

Individual  San  Franciscans  understand  the  feeling  well 
enough  when  they  build  or  furnish  houses  for  themselves. 
Vast  sums  are  being  spent  on  exterior  decorations — more, 
perhaps,  than  the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  war- 
rants ;  and  some  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  our  rich  men  are 
splendidly  and  luxuriously  furnished.  We  have  more  good 
pictures  in  this  city  than,  perhaps,  in  any  American  city,  ex- 
cept New  York.  But  our  love  of  the  beautiful  stops  at  the 
foot  of  our  front-door  steps.  No  one  ever  thinks  that  a 
little  adornment  is  due  to  the  buildings  of  which  he  is  part 
owner  with  his  fellow-citizens.  Yet  of  the  people  who 
pass  the  elaborately  carved  front  elevation  of  a  private 
house,  few  know  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  still  fewer  have 
the  entree  of  its  drawing-room.  Assuming  that  those  who 
spend  thousands  on  beautifying  their  homes  do  so  from  pride, 
it  seems  that  they  would  gratify  their  pride  far  better  by 
putting  the  money  into  decorations  on  public  buildings 
where  every  one  would  see  them  and  admire  the  public 
spirit  which  prompted  them. 

The  Chicago  Exposition  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cult  of 
art  in  this  country,  and  our  Midwinter  Fair  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  this  side  of  the  continent.  All  the  pictures 
at  the  Midwinter  Fair  are  not  masterpieces  ;  but  there  are 
many  fine  paintings  among  them,  especially  in  the  Russian 
and  Polish  compartments,  and  they  all  tend  to  raise  the 
public  taste  for  art.  It  would  be  a  practical  fruit  of  the 
show  if  it  should  lead  to  a  Municipal  Art  Society. 


The  Educational  Congress  which  has  been  meeting  in  this 
city  this  week  has  not  been  of  interest  to  educators  alone. 
The  intimate  manner  in  which  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity is  brought  into  contact  with  the  school  question,  in 
one  way  or  another,  fosters  a  smoldering  interest  that  may 
be  fanned  into  flame  when  the  discussions  are  not  too  tech- 
nical. The  first  evening's  session  was  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Baker,  of  the  Colorado  State  University,  and  his  par- 
ticipation has  revived  popular  interest  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ten  on  secondary  education,  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  was  on  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  committee  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  July,  1892,  and 
President  Baker  was  a  member,  presenting  a  minority  report 
that  differed  on  some  points  from  the  majority  report  The 
report  has  caused  considerable  discussion  among  educators  ; 
but,  to  the  lay  reader,  perhaps,  its  chief  interest  arises  from 
the  deep  concern  in  the  methods  of  primary  instruction 
evinced  by  the  heads  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 
By  degrees  the  influence  of  the  universities  and  colleges  has 
been  filtered  down  through  the  educational  system  until  it 
has  reached  the  lowest  levels.  The  first 'influence  was  exerted 
at  the  point  of  contact  ;  the  courses  of  instruction  in  high 
schools  and  the  corresponding  private  institutions  were  ad- 
justed to  fit  the  requirements  of  preparation  for  college. 
Then  came  the  more  intimate  influence  of  inspection  and 
suggestion  as  to  methods  of  instruction  and  courses  of  study. 
From  the  high  schools  the  interest  naturally  expanded  to 
the  preparation  for  the  high  schools  in  the  grammar  grades, 
and  from  these  the  next  logical  move  was  to  the  primary 
schools.  Thus  by  successive  steps  the  directors  of  higher 
education  have  reached  the  point  at  which  they  should  have 
started — the  foundation  of  the  whole  educational  structure. 
It  has  now  come  to  be  accepted  that  the  teacher  in  the 
primary  school  is  as  important  as  the  grammar-school 
teacher,  if  not  more  so.  It  has  further  been  accepted  as  a 
fact  that,  throughout  the  secondary  education,  the  teachers 
are  far  more  important  than  the  text-books.  The  old  idea 
that  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  teacher  is  the  ability  to  hold 
the  text-book  and  see  that  the  pupils  recite  the  words  of  the 
book,  has  been  thrown  away  with  a  lot  of  other  obsolete  rub- 
bish. The  modern  teacher,  if  there  is  to  be  any  life  in  the 
instruction,  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  thought,  both 
in  the  field  of  education  and  in  the  far  wider  field  covered 
by  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  She  must  read — for  the  work 
of  secondary  education  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  women — 
the  educational  journals,  the  magazines,  and  the  latest  books. 
She  must  have  gone  through  severe  preliminary  training  ex- 
tending over  a  term  of  years  and  including  not  only  the 
usual  courses  of  instruction,  but  also  the  various  methods  of 


instruction.  She  must  study  each  pupil  and  adapt  the  les- 
sons to  the  work  of  developing  the  individual  mind.  In 
short,  the  teacher  is  a  skilled  worker,  laboring  in  one  of  the 
most  arduous  and  exacting  of  professions. 

It  is  the  appreciation  of  what  is  required  of  a  good 
teacher,  and  of  the  exhausting  demands,  both  physical  and 
financial,  that  are  continually  made  upon  her,  that  inspires 
general  indignation  whenever  a  reduction  of  teachers' 
salaries  is  proposed.  The  teachers  in  this  city  are  well  paid, 
as  compared  with  those  in  some  other  communities.  Yet 
the  teacher  in  the  primary  grades  receives  only  seventy-five 
dollars  a  month  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  This  is  the 
reward  for  arduous  work  requiring  years  of  preparation  and 
involving  heavy  expense,  both  in  the  preparation  and  during 
the  subsequent  practice.  Bridget,  who  steps  from  the  emi- 
grant ship  into  the  kitchen,  and,  without  preliminary  train- 
ing or  very  great  mental  effort,  proceeds  to  render 
your  food  indigestible,  receives  from  twenty  to  forty 
dollars  a  month,  besides  her  board  and  lodging — 
equivalent  to  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars  a  month  more. 
The  city  of  San  Francisco,  feeling  a  just  pride  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  schools,  yet  places  the  instructors  of  its 
young  upon  an  equal  financial  footing  with  its  household 
servants.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  proposition  to  reduce 
salaries  crops  up  with  painful  regularity  whenever  there  is 
the  least  scarcity  of  school  funds.  A  rumor  that  such  a 
move  was  to  be  made  spread  recently,  but  fortunately  the 
present  board  of  education  has  set  it  at  rest  by  denying 
emphatically  that  there  is  any  such  intention.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  dangers  of  the  connection 
of  the  schools  with  politics,  through  an  elective  board  of 
education,  that  such  rumors  are  liable  to  arise  whenever  the 
political  demands  on  the  board  have  caused  the  funds  to  run 
low.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  because  no  human  being 
can  do  the  best  work  when  distracted  by  this  continually  re- 
curring uncertanity. 

Should  the  Educational  Congress  result  in  a  more  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  honest,  conscientious  work  of  the 
teacher,  of  the  arduous  nature  of  that  work,  of  the  years  of 
preparation,  and  of  the  hard  study  necessary  to  keep  the 
work  up  to  the  highest  level  —  in  short,  if  it  results  in  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
the  teacher's  calling,  much  will  have  been  accomplished. 


One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  to  struggle  at  the  present  time,  in  its  efforts  to  alter 
the  revenue  system  of  the  United  States,  is  the  income  tax. 
The  Wilson  committee  reported  an  income-tax  bill  as  a 
portion  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  accepted  it  with  some  amendments,  and  yet  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  no  measure  of  taxation  could  be  adopted 
which  would  be  more  inefficient  and  more  unpopular  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  had  a  full  and  complete  trial  of  the  income 
tax.  From  1862  to  1872,  the  Federal  Government  under- 
took to  collect  a  tax  on  incomes  ;  but  the  attempt  was  far 
from  successful  as  a  mode  of  taxation.  The  highest  amount 
collected  was  $72,982,000  in  1866  ;  but  in  1872,  with  an  ex- 
emption of  $2,000,  only  72,949  persons  in  the  United 
States,  out  of  a  population  of  over  39,000,000,  admitted  under 
oath  that  they  were  in  receipt  of  any  income  liable  to  taxa- 
tion in  excess  of  the  exemption.  The  fraud  and  perjury 
committed  at  this  time  (says  David  A.  Wells,  who  was  a 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue),  was  simply  beyond 
conception  ;  and  the  next  step  was  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
Other  nations  have  had  a  similar  experience  with  the  income 
tax.  In  Great  Britain,  the  amount  of  the  evasion  is  calcu- 
lated at  about  one-sixth  of  the  revenue  collected  under  it, 
and  the  same  experience  has  been  had  elsewhere.  Russia, 
indeed,  abandoned  the  income  tax  entirely  some  time  ago, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  equalizing  and  collecting  it 
fairly.  If  the  opinions  of  distinguished  men  be  of  any  value 
in  determining  the  question  of  an  income  tax,  we  may  quote 
from  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  the  former  of  whom  said  :  "I 
believe  it  does  more  than  any  other  tax  to  demoralize  and  cor- 
rupt the  people,"  and  the  latter  of  whom  declared  that  "  the 
odious  features  of  this  tax  can  not  by  any  means  be  removed 
or  modified."  An  income  tax  in  this  country  is  useless,  in- 
effective, displeasing,  and  disgusting,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
being  demoralizing  to  the  last  degree,  and  were  any  party 
but  the  Democrats  in  power,  this  indictment,  which  can  not 
be  disputed,  would  seal  the  doom -of  the  income  tax.  As  it 
is,  we  can  only  wait  and  see  what  conclusion  the  party  in 
power  will  reach.' 

The  man  who  can  read  the  discussion  now  surging 
through  the  magazines  anent  woman's  social  position  with- 
out experiencing  a  feeling  of  profound  humiliation,  must  be 
hardened  indeed.  Unless  he  is  wholly  without  the  sense  of 
shame,  he  must  feel  acutely  the  disgrace  of  being  a  male. 
The  execration  that  has  been  showered  upon  such  individual 
tyrants  as  Nero  is  nothing  to  that  which  should  be  heaped 
upon  Man,  for  he  is  a  collective  tyrant  ;  and  the  most  piti- 
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ful  fact  of  all  is,  that  he  has  for  generations  persevered  in  a 
despicable,  systematic  subjugation  of  woman,  calmly, 
serenely  unconscious  that  he  was  doing  so.  He  has  been 
hugging  to  himself  the  delusion  that  he  was  treating  woman 
as  a  being  of  some  superior  order,  slaving  that  he  might 
keep  her  in  comfort  and  luxury,  and  shielding  her  from  the 
storms  of  life.  He  has  deluded  himself  into  thinking  that 
he  rejoiced  in  her  achievements,  and  made  much  of  them  ; 
that  he  seconded  her  efforts  to  be  self-supporting,  and 
favored  her  in  every  way.  This  is  what  he  thought  he 
was  doing  ;  but  it  seems — and  the  evidence  is  presented  by 
woman  herself,  and  is,  therefore,  incontrovertible — that  he 
was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  has  accorded  her  only 
suffering  and  degradation.  "  When  woman  ceases  to  suffer 
degradation  at  the  hands  of  man  she  will  be  satisfied,"  says 
Mme.  Sarah  Grand.  "  We  are  bound  to  defend  our  own 
sex,"  she  continues,  "especially  when  we  find  them  suffering 
injustice,  injury,  poverty,  and  disgrace."  And  who  can 
blame  these  militant  Portias  ?  Has  man  ever  hesitated  to 
deluge  the  land  with  blood  to  release  himself  from  such  a 
position  ?  All  the  chivalry  in  his  nature  would  rise  up  to 
assist  her  in  her  terrible  struggle  now,  if  she  would  but  let 
him.  But  Mme.  Grand  says  such  offers  of  assistance  are  an 
impertinence  ;  he  makes  "  an  intolerable  nuisance  of  himself 
with  his  opinions  and  advice." 

With  heavy  heart  he  must  content  himself  with  the  passive 
role  of  spectator.  But,  fortunately,  his  assistance  is  not 
needed.  Woman  herself  has  solved  the  problem,  and  has 
"proclaimed  for  herself  what  was  wrong  with  Home-is-the- 
Woman's-Sphere,  and  prescribed  the  remedy."  The  New 
Woman  has  been  evolved,  and  man,  dazed  and  confused, 
contemplates  her  "in  the  state  of  one  who  can  not  compre- 
hend, because  he  has  no  faculty  to  perceive  the  thing  in 
question."  But  he  admires  her.  It  is  only  his  amazement 
at  the  new  creation  that  renders  him  speechless,  or,  at  least, 
incoherent  when  he  attempts  to  speak.  And  it  is  this  un- 
fortunate ailment  that  Mme.  Grand  mistakes  for  indignation 
at  woman's  presumption. 

This  being  so — man  being  sympathetic  and  not  the  least 
bit  jealous — it  pains  him  that  Mme.  Grand  should  be  so 
bitter  in  her  denunciation.  Man  is,  perhaps,  as  she  says,  a 
tittle-tattling,  scandal-mongering,  dishonest,  and  immoral 
creature.  But  this  is  a  misfortune  of  birth,  or  sex,  and, 
while  extremely  regrettable,  should  be  pointed  out  with 
kindness,  that  he  may  have  the  heart  to  try  to  reform.  We 
can  sympathize  with  her  complaint  that  when  woman  rises 
early  in  the  morning  for  an  invigorating  gallop  across  the 
country,  she  finds  that  the  men  are  still  abed,  drowsily 
sleeping  away  the  best  hours  of  the  day.  But  does  she  not 
make  too  much  of  this  ?  Is  not  this  situation  an  oppor- 
tunity for  absolute  independence,  when  she  may  enjoy 
nature  at  its  best,  undisturbed  by  the  irritating  presence  of 
man?  Why,  in  short,  does  she  want  the  society  of  the 
superfluous  man  on  her  morning  ride  ?  Her  strictures  upon 
the  petty,  scandalous  conversations  of  men's  clubs  are  also 
probably  just,  and  they  must  bring  to  the  purpled  cheek  of 
the  clubman  the  pallor  of  shame. 

But  we  venture  to  suggest  that  Mme.  Grand  goes  too  far 
when  she  objects  that  men  do  not  care  to  marry  the  New 
Woman.  Man  is  very  willing  to  rejoice  over  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman  and  to  acquiesce  in  her  appropriation  of  any 
"  rights "  that  she  may  desire  to  assume.  But  surely  she 
would  not  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  making  his  own 
selection  of  a  wife.  If  he  prefers  the  weak,  unambitious, 
pretty  simpleton  who  does  not  care  to  vote,  does  not  spell 
equality  with  a  big  E,  and  is  very  content  with  Home-is-the- 
Woman's-Sphere — if  such  a  woman  suits  him  as  a  com- 
panion, why  not  abandon  him  to  his  unhappy  fate  ?  Mar- 
riage, of  course,  is  not  a  financial  transaction  ;  women  never 
look  at  it  in  that  light,  and  very  few  men  do.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  man  looks  forward  to  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
domestic  establishment,  and  he  feels  pained  that  he  should 
not  be  permitted  to  select  the  woman  who  is  to  preside  over 
that  establishment.  There  are  some  men  so  blind  to  the  de- 
mands of  progress  that  they  are  satisfied  with  a  pretty  face, 
ready  tact,  and  social  graces.  Others  are  willing  that  their 
wives  should  be  interested  in  the  higher  things  that  are  dis- 
cussed in  women's  congresses,  but  they  are  unreasonable 
enough  to  think  that  if  they  furnish  the  funds  for  the  family, 
the  wife  should  carry  out  her  part  of  the  partnership  and 
make  the  home  a  comfortable  and  attractive  place.  There  is 
nothing  incompatible  between  domestic  virtues  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise,  though,  unfortunately,  those  women 
who  are  most  clamorous  for  the  franchise  give  least  evidence 
of  possessing  domestic  virtues.  If  the  New  Woman  desires 
to  marry  and  yet  shirk  the  household  duties  of  her  social 
grade,  she  must  so  occupy  her  time  as  to  be  able  to  furnish 
a  suitable  substitute. 

As  this  movement  for  emancipation  progresses,  women 
ill  divide  themselves  into  classes.  The  New  Woman  will 
independent,  free  to  do  as  she  pleases,  an  equal  to  man, 
d  relieved  from  his  humiliating  courtesies — tributes  to  her 


weakness  and  badges  of  her  servitude  ;  financial  dependence 
will  be  at  an  end,  for  she  will  be  self-supporting  ;  she  may 
even,  if  she  desires,  marry  some  good,  domestic  man  who 
will  look  after  the  children  and  keep  the  house  tidy,  and 
when  at  evening  she  comes  home  from  her  office,  tired  and 
cross  with  the  cares  of  the  day,  will  meet  her  at  the  gate 
with  a  loving  smile  and  banish  trouble  from  her  mind  with 
his  gentle  prattle.  But  there  will  still  be  some  hedonic 
Hebes  satisfied  with  their  dependence,  and  there  will  be  men 
blind  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  them  and  marry  them  in 
the  same  old  way  that  has  obtained  since  the  world  began. 


Born  amid  the  bitterness  of  sectional  strife  and  the  pas- 
sionate violence  that  immediately  preceded  the  Civil  War, 
Kansas  has  ever  been  the  child  of  misfortune.  The  spirit  of 
restless  dissatisfaction,  of  unreasoning  turbulence,  seems  to 
have  been  burned  into  its  soul  and  to  tinge  all  of  its  actions. 
Its  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  intellectual 
weeds,  and. every  wild  economic  theory  that  is  blown  over 
our  land  finds  a  lodgment  and  strikes  root  within  its  bound- 
aries. It  was  in  a  moment  of,  perhaps,  excusable  exaspera- 
tion that  that  dignified  journal,  the  New  York  Post,  re- 
marked :  "  We  do  not  want  any  more  States  until  we  can 
civilize  Kansas,"  and  in  this  it  voiced  the  estimate  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  people  of  the  country.  But  the  Kansan, 
while  excitable  and  hot-headed,  is  a  man  of  spirit,  and  his 
pride  will  not  brook  correction  from  others.  The  New  York 
Post's  contemptuous  fling  provoked  an  answer,  in  which  it 
was  maintained,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  that 
Kansas  is  at  least  as  civilized  as  New  York. 

It  is  extremely  characteristic  that  just  at  this  time,  when 
upon  its  good  behavior  and  waiting  for  the  Post  to  strike 
back,  Kansas  should  have  furnished  ammunition  for  an  effect- 
ive attack  by  a  family  row  over  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
When  Governor  Lewelling  was  plain  Mr.  Lewelling  and  de- 
sired to  be  governor,  he  promised  to  appoint  as  commissioner 
of  labor  the  candidate  having  the  preponderance  of  indorse- 
ment of  the  organized  workingmen  of  the  State.  When 
elected,  however,  he  forgot  this  agreement  and  appointed  a 
friend  of  his,  "a  mere  political  striker,"  as  organized  labor 
indignantly  described  him.  This  wretched  man  thought  to 
secure  the  favor  of  labor  by  proving  that  times  were  hard, 
and  in  his  annual  report  he  showed  so  effectually  that  farm- 
ing in  Kansas  does  not  pay,  that  he  repelled  immigration 
and  discouraged  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  State. 
This,  of  course,  has  aroused  the  indignation  of  labor  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  the  limit  of  exasperation  was  reached 
when  it  was  discovered  that  no  member  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion had  a  place  in  the  bureau,  and  that  it  was  a  strictly  non- 
union establishment.  How  the  commissioner  of  a  bureau  of 
statistics  can  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  as  not  to 
select  union  men  for  his  deputies,  it  is  difficult  to  see ;  how 
he  can  be  so  blind  to  the  duties  of  his  position  as  not  to  em- 
ploy representatives  of  the  Ironmolders'  Union,  or  at  least 
practical  plumbers,  to  work  up  his  statistics,  passes  compre- 
hension. 

The  idea  that  this  Kansas  labor  bureau  should  furnish 
comfortable  employment  for  members  of  labor  organizations 
is,  of  course,  very  absurd  ;  but  it  is  no  more  absurd  than  are 
the  labor  bureaus  of  other  States.  They  have  been  established 
in  nearly  all  the  States  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  labor  or- 
ganizations for  some  official  recognition  of  their  interests, 
and  are  usually  filled  by  commissioners  whose  sole  qualifica- 
tion is  popularity  with  the  laboring  classes.  They  know 
nothing  about  the  handling  of  statistics,  and  even  less  about 
the  methods  of  gathering  them.  They  publish  annual  re- 
ports that  are  monuments  of  incompetence,  containing  tables 
that  are  valueless  because  incomplete  and  unscientific,  and 
comment  on  those  tables  that  is  only  amusing.  The 
various  State  Bureaus  of  Statistics,  as  they  are  conducted 
now,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  absolutely  valueless. 
And  yet  they  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  the  government.  Statistics,  when  properly 
collected  and  arranged,  present  the  actual  facts  of  the  life 
of  the  community,  with  personal  elements  eliminated.  The 
tendencies  of  social  forces,  the  results  of  certain  legislation, 
the  condition  and  progress  of  labor  and  of  business,  the 
moral  tendencies,  and  the  intellectual  development  can  all 
be  measured  accurately  by  statistics,  and  by  statistics  only. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  bureaus  are  run  as  "  strictly  union 
establishments,"  and  deputies  are  selected  from  among 
labor  organizations,  the  statistics  prepared  will  be  of  value 
only  to  measure  accurately  the  success  of  demagogism 
under  a  popular  government. 

Grover  Cleveland  is  more  separate,  several,  and  distinct 
kinds  of  a  cheap  politician  than  any  one  who  has  ever  oc- 
cupied the  Presidential  chair,  and  this  does  not  except  even 
Andrew  Johnson.  He  is  continually  seeking  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  by  appeals  and  pronunciamentoes  addressed  to 
the  practical  politicians  of  his  party,  in  the  meantime  ignor- 
ing the  body  to  which,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  not  only  authorized,  but   instructed,  to 


convey,  from  time  to  time,  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  to  recommend  for  its  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  specialty  of  Cleveland's  was  seen  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Chauncey  F. 
Black,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Democratic 
Clubs,  declaring  that  the  best  service  of  that  association 
has  been  the  enforcement  and  demonstration  of  the 
truth  that  the  Democratic  party  is  the  best  organized 
and  most  powerful  when  it  strives  for  principles  instead 
of  spoils,  and  that  it  quickly  responds  to  the  stimulus 
supplied  by  an  enlistment  in  the  people's  cause.  This  is  the 
very  midsummer  madness  of  demagogy.  Where  or 
when,  under  what  conditions  or  at  what  moment,  since 
Cleveland's  last  election,  has  the  Democratic  party  striven 
for  principles  instead  of  spoils  ?  With  a  complete  working 
majority  in  each  House  of  Congress,  and  with  a  President 
dictating  the  policy  of  the  party  through  his  faithful  and  de- 
voted cuckoos,  Congress  has  accomplished  literally  nothing 
in  the  line  of  Democracy  as  expounded  by  the  Chicago  plat- 
form ;  and  yet  President  Cleveland,  instead  of  sending  a 
message  to  Congress  reproaching  it  for  its  failure  to  carry 
out  its  pledges  and  abide  by  its  promises,  writes  one  of  his 
celebrated  phraseful  letters  to  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Democratic  Clubs,  congratulating 
him  on  the  devotion  of  the  Democratic  party  to  principle. 
The  people  of  this  country,  no  matter  what  their  politics 
may  be,  have  had  enough  of  Grover  Cleveland.  They  know 
him  now  as  he  really  is,  and  the  aptness  of  Dana's  designa- 
tion for  him — the  "  Stuffed  Prophet  " — is  universally  recog- 
nized. When  the  history  of  the  United  States  comes  to  be 
written  from  a  philosophical  and  unprejudiced  standpoint, 
as  it  will  be  in  a  century  or  two,  one  of  the  things  that 
will  puzzle  the  scholar  and  historian  will  be  the  rise  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  His  decline  and  fall  will  not  present  so 
many  points  of  difficulty  ;  but  to  account  for  the  factitious 
and  fictitious  reputation  he  has  attained,  to  explain  his 
wonderful  political  success,  and  to  analyze  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  able  to  keep  himself  so  long  before 
the  American  public,  will  be  a  task  of  no  mean  order  for 
some  future  Gibbon,  Hallam,  or  Froude. 

From  the  beginning,  the  action  of  the  "industrial 
armies"  in  the  Pacific  North-West  has  been  marked  by  vio- 
lence and  reckless  disregard  of  the  property  rights  of 
others.  It  has  now  culminated  in  the  shedding  of  blood — 
one  deputy-marshal  has  been  shot  to  death  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  and  another  is  seriously  wounded. 
Their  lawlessness  should  have  been  promptly  met  by  en- 
ergetic repressive  measures,  particularly  as  the  present 
crisis  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  temper  displayed. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  a  temporiz- 
ing policy  has  been  followed  ;  the  authorities  have  displayed 
only  weakness  and  indecision.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  great  display  of  force  to  intimidate  the  "industrials" 
and  to  prevent  their  capturing  trains ;  and  when  trains  have 
been  captured  they  have  been  taken  away  again.  But  the 
severity  of  punishment  that  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  bands  of  marauders  has  been  entirely  lacking.  A 
reprimand  or  the  mildest  form  of  punishment  has  been  the 
most  serious  penalty  that  the  marauders  have  had  to  look 
forward  to.  For  a  week  they  have  been  camped  along  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  capturing  trains  to  carry  them  East.  The  deputy- 
marshals  drawn  up  to  resist  any  overt  act  made  no  effort  to 
disperse  these  gatherings  for  unlawful  purposes.  They  were 
allowed  to  remain  together,  becoming  more  desperate  as  their 
provisions  ran  low,  encouraged  to  greater  audacity  by  the 
inaction  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  No  particular  harm  was 
done  by  the  Montana  division  that  dashed  its  captured  train 
through  the  country,  terrorizing  the  communities  through 
which  it  passed.  It  is  true  that  there  was  danger  to  life 
and  limb  ;  it  is  true  that  the  railroad  company  suffered 
heavy  financial  loss  through  the  demoralization  of  its  busi- 
ness ;  it  is  true  that  the  officers  of  the  law  met  with  armed 
resistance.  But  nobody  was  actually  harmed,  so  they  were 
let  off  with  a  light  penalty,  and  the  other  "armies"  were 
encouraged  to  further  acts  of  violence.  The  crisis  having 
been  reached,  and  the  game  that  began  as  a  farce  having 
culminated  as  a  tragedy,  let  us  hope  that  the  local  authori- 
ties will  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  and  that 
these  impudent  scoundrels  will  no  longer  go  unpunished. 
The  Argonaut  has,  from  the  very  first,  insisted  that  these  up- 
risings of  discontent  should  be  sternly  repressed.  They  can 
not  possibly  improve  the  condition  of  unemployed  labor  ;  if 
they  have  any  effect  here,  it  is  to  make  the  situation  worse. 
And  these  roving  bands  furnish  opportunity  for  the  lawless 
and  vicious  to  break  the  law  and  find  the  excitement  that 
they  crave.  It  is  no  hardship  to  anybody  to  be  compelled 
to  be  peaceful  and  law-abiding  ;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
demand  that  opportunity  and  temptation  to  violence 
not  be  furnished. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  14,  1894. 


LIGHTLY'S    GREAT    SUCCESS. 


How  He  Combined  Hypnotism  and  Literature,  but  Overshot  the  Mark. 


When  I  went  into  the  club  the  other  night,  I  found 
Lightly  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Christmas  number  of 
All  the  World.  His  face  would  have  afforded  a  fine  study 
for  a  picture  of  contentment,  and  my  first  thought  was  that 
he  must  have  an  article  or  story  in  the  magazine.  For 
Lightly  is  something  of  a  writer,  and  whenever  he  gets  any- 
thing published — which  is  not  very  often — he  bores  us  all 
for  weeks  afterward,  telling  how  it  happened. 

As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  he  beckoned  me  to  his 
table,  and  I  thought  that  I  was  in  for  at  least  a  half-hour's 
punishment.  But  it  turned  opt  for  once  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  his  talk. 

"  Have  you  seen  it  ? "  he  asked,  tapping  the  cover  of  the 
magazine,  and  giving  a  little  eager  laugh  as  he  spoke,  which 
confirmed  my  impression  that  he  must  be  in  luck. 

"No,"  I  answered  ;  »'  have  you  anything  in  it  ?" 

"Anything?"  he  almost  shouted.  "  Why,  man,  I  wrote 
the  whole  number." 

At  this  I  began  to  wonder  if  his  brain — never  too  strong 

had  not  suddenly  given  way.     As  you  well  know,  All  the 

World  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  periodicals — as  I  will 
admit  that  I  have  found  to  my  own  sorrow  in  the  past — and 
it  was  preposterous  that  it  should  make  up  a  whole  number, 
and  a  Christmas  number  at  that,  from  the  work  of  one  man. 
And  it  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  Lightly  would  not  have 
been  that  one  man,  in  any  event. 

While  trying  to  think  of  something  quieting  to  say,  I  took 
the  magazine  and  glanced  over  the  table  of  contents.  It  was 
one  of  Lightly's  fancies — which  did  him  no  good  in  a  liter- 
ary way — to  have  a  dozen  or  more  pen  names.  He  used 
these  indiscriminately,  as  the  humor  moved  him,  and  it 
happened  that  I  knew  most  of  them.  So  you  may  judge 
of  my  surprise  when  I  tell  you  that  every  poem,  story,  arti- 
cle, and  essay  in  the  entire  magazine  was  signed  by  some 
one  of  the  many  names  that  I  knew  he  used.  The  first 
was  a  Christmas  poem,  signed  G.  O.  Lightly.  Then  a 
Christmas  story,  signed  T.  S.  Weaver  (this,  he  had  once  ex- 
plained to  me,  stood  for  The  Story  Weaver).  Then  an 
article  on  "Jerusalem — Nineteen  Hundred  Years  Ago"; 
"  Christmas — Past  and  Present "  ;  and  the  usual  run  of  such 
material  as  editors  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  serving  up  for 
the  holiday  issue.  None  of  the  topics  were  new,  nor,  so  far  as 
I  could  discover  in  a  hasty  glance,  were  they  treated  with  much 
brilliancy.  The  signatures  were  all  composed  upon  the 
same  puerile  plan  as  the  one  I  have  given. 

Poor  as  much  of  the  stuff  probably  was,  I  still  could  not 
believe  that  Lightly  had  written  it  all,  much  less  secured  its 
publication  in  a  single  number  of  All  the  World.  I  turned 
to  him  for  an  explanation. 

"  Draw  up  a  chair,"  he  said,  with  what  I  thought  an  air 
of  some  condescension.  "  1  can  afford  to  fly  high  to-night, 
so  let  us  have  a  bird  and  a  bottle  quietly  in  this  corner, 
while  I  tell  you  all  about  it. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  settled, 
"this  is  all  on  the  quiet.  I  should  not  tell  even  you,  if  you 
were  not  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  if  I  did  not  mean  pres- 
ently to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you.  You  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  how  people  have  been  talking  about  the  science  of 
hypnotism  for  months  past  ?  " 

I  nodded  my  assent,  and  he  went  on  with  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  words  : 

"Well,"  he  said,  "  I  chanced  some  time  ago  to  be  thrown 
in  contact  with  an  adept  in  this  art,  or  science,  or  whatever 
you  are  minded  to  call  it.  I  recognized  at  once  the  value 
that  a  knowledge  of  it  might  be  to  me  in  making  fiction, 
and  I  asked  the  fellow  to  give  me  some  insight  into  it.  This 
he  did,  for  a  consideration,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that  I 
was  soon  able  to  practice  the  science  to  some  extent  I  pres- 
ently found  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  gain  a  hypnotic 
influence  over  any  man  of  less  robust  physique  than  myself, 
but  I  rarely  attempted  to  use  the  power. 

"  When  I  finally  did,  it  was  wholly  without  premeditation, 
and  it  happened  in  this  way.  A  few  weeks  ago — in  factjust 
as  they  were  making  up  the  Christmas  number — I  happened 
into  the  office  of  All  the  World,  and  while  there  offered 
Aldeson  this  poem,"  Lightly  put  his  finger  on  the  printed 
page  as  he  spoke,  but  went  on  without  pause, 

"Aldeson  put  me  off  with  some  stock  remark  about  being 
full  of  material,  of  having  more  than  he  could  handle,  and 
did  not  even  look  at  the  poem.  This  nettled  me  consider- 
ably, and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  Aldeson  was  a 
smaller  man  than  myself,  and  that  I  ought  to  give  him  a 
good  thrashing  for  his  impudence.  Then  it  came  to  me  all 
at  once  that  I  could  hypnotize  him  and  make  him  accept  my 
poem.  I  asked  him  to  send  his  assistant  away,  as  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  him  privately.  When  we  were  alone,  I  at  once 
began  the  effort  to  make  him  subject  to  my  will.  In  less 
time  than  I  am  telling  you,  I  had  him  completely  under  my 
influence,  and  he  had  accepted  the  poem  and  promised  it  the 
initial  place  in  the  number. 

"Then  the  thought  came  to  me  to  try  my  power  a  little 
further.  Calling  a  messenger,  I  sent  to  my  rooms  for  a 
bundle  of  manuscript,  and  sorted  out  from  it  everything  that 
would  do  for  a  Christmas  number.  You  know,"  he  added, 
parenthetically,  "  that  I  always  keep  a  stock  of  material  on 
hand,  ready  for  all  needs  and  seasons.  I  took  these  Christ- 
mas things  up,  one  by  one,  and  brought  them  to  his  attention, 
and  he  accepted  each  one  and  made  a  place  for  it  in  this 
holiday  number.  Then  he  called  his  assistant  in  and  gave 
instructions  for  making  up  the  copy— and  I  took  him  away 
with  me  and  gave  him  a  royal  good  time  for  a  week.  When 
he  got  back  to  the  office  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  changes, 
and  so  you  see  the  number  has  come  out  with  nothing  but 
my  work.  And  a  very  good  number  it  is,  too,"  he  concluded, 
complacently. 

"  But  what  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  it  ?"  I  asked  ;  "  the 
-r'ytry  will  surely  come  out,  and  it  will  do  you  no  good,  but 
luite  the  reverse." 


"  You  are  all  wrong,"  replied  Lightly,  quietly  ;  "  the  story 
will  not  come  out.  You  can  see  that  Aldeson  must  be  the 
last  man  to  tell  it.  And  he  could  have  no  object  in  doing 
so,  especially  as  the  number  has  already  made  such  a  good 
impression." 

With  that  he  took  from  his  pocket  copies  of  a  half-dozen 
leading  papers  and  reviews,  and  showed  me  comments  that 
were  not  only  favorable,  but  flattering  in  the  extreme. 

"  Paid  for?"  said  I,  not  a  little  disgusted  with  the  whole 
business,  and  particularly  at  being  made  a  confidant  of. 

"Yes,"  he  laughed;  "but  it  goes,  just  the  same.  And 
now,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  show  of  hesitancy,  "  for  the 
other  matter." 

"Go  ahead,"  I  answered,  not  very  graciously,  considering 
that  I  was  dining  with  him  ;  "I  might  as  well  hear  it  all 
now." 

"You  asked  me  what  I  expected  to  gain  by  it.  You 
know  Lettie  Underwood."  I  started  at  the  name,  but 
nodded  with  what  composure  I  could  command.  "That 
dear  girl,"  said  Lightly,  "  has  promised  to  marry  me  as 
soon  as  I  have  won  a  place  in  literature — in  fact,  as  soon  as 
I  have  an  established  standing  with  any  of  the  leading 
magazines.  This  settles  that  point."  To  emphasize  bis 
meaning,  he  tapped  All  the  li rorld  triumphantly. 

"But,  surely,"  I  said,  "you  would  not  consider  this  fair? 
You  would  not  be  willing  that  she  should  know " 

"All's  fair  in  love,  my  boy.  And  I  want  you  to  be  my 
best  man." 

I  managed  to  get  off  with  some  half  promise,  and  then, 
pleading  an  engagement,  I  got  out  of  the  club  as  quickly  as 
possibly  and  into  a  cab,  and  gave  the  driver  the  number  of 
Lettie  Underwood's  house. 

The  dear  girl — I  could  have  choked  Lightly  for  using 
the  words  ;  they  were  in  my  heart  whenever  I  thought  of 
her,  which  was  all  the  time — was  at  home  and  received  me 
with  her  usual  sweet  welcome.  But  I  held  her  at  arm's 
length,  and,  with  all  the  sternness  that  I  could  command, 
exclaimed  : 

"  Letitia,  you  are  a  wretched  trifler.  Give  me  back  my 
heart." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  poor  boy  now  ?  "  she  cooed, 
softly. 

"  Matter  enough.     You  have  promised  to  marry  Lightly." 

"  Yes,"  she  laughed,  "  I  remember.  He  proposed  to  me 
six  months  ago.  I  told  him  I  would  when  he  had  made  a 
success " 

"Your  exact  words,"  I  said,  severely,  "were — 'when  you 
have  a  standing  with  any  of  the  leading  magazines.'" 

"Same  thing,"  she  answered,  airily;  "he  will  never 
achieve  either.     It  was  my  way  of  letting  him  down  easily." 

"  Letitia,  listen  to  me,"  I  said  ;  "  Lightly  has  written  the 
entire  Christmas  number  of  All  the  World" 

At  this  Letty  looked  at  me  reproachfully. 

"Dick,"  she  said,  "where  have  you  been  dining  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  that,"  I  protested ;  "  I  dined  at  the  club, 
and  Lightly  told  me  himself,  and  he  showed  me  the  maga- 
zine, and  asked  me  to  be  his  best  man,  and  we  only  had  one 
bottle  between  us." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  scrape  1 "  she  exclaimed,  ruefully  ;  "  I  sup- 
pose I  will  have  to  keep  my  promise  and  marry  him." 

"And  what  about  your  promise  to  me?"  I  asked,  sarcas- 
tically. 

"That  was  indefinite,"  she  answered,  thoughtfully  ;  "  there 
was  never  any  time  set  for  that.  So  I  shall  have  to  marry 
him  now,  and  if  he  should  die,  or  anything  happen,  I  could 
marry  you  afterward." 

"Thanks,"  I  replied,  dryly;  "but  that  programme  does 
not  suit  me.  Now  let  me  plan  a  little.  You  have  been  a 
willful  creature,  never  ready  to  name  the  day,  and  see  the 
trouble  you  have  got  into.  I  suppose  Lightly  will  be 
here  bright  and  early  to-morrow  to  marry  you.  Now,  I 
propose  to  marry  you  myself  to-morrow,  at  noon." 

At  this  her  eyes  opened  in  wide  protest. 

"Yes,"  I  continued,  "I  shall  send  a  note  to  Lightly,  tell- 
ing him  of  your  change  of  plans,  and  asking  him  to  be  my 
best  man." 

"But,  Dick,  this  is  so  sudden.     What  shall  we  live  on?" 

"  Love,  you  practical  girl,"  I  cried,  catching  her  in  my 
arms;  "besides,  the  publishers  of  All  tJie  World  to-day 
offered  me  the  editorship  of  the  magazine,  vice  Aldeson,  re- 
signed. I  suppose  his  going  out  has  some  connection  with 
this  business  of  Lightly's.  I  am  sorry  for  him,  but  I  might 
as  well  have  the  place  as  another." 

"  And  then  you  can  print  anything  of  your  own  that  you 
want  to,  can't  you,  dear?  I  am  so  glad  that  you  won't  have 
to  be  rejected  any  more." 

"Not  even  by  you,  sweetheart  ?" 

"Not  even  by  me — any  more." 


Do  you  want  the  finis  ? 

We  were  married  on  the  morrow,  and  Lettie  was  as  pretty 
a  bride  as  ever  was  seen — as  pretty  as  though  she  had  been 
given  months,  instead  of  hours,  for  making  ready.  But  on 
second  thought,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  had  not  been  making 
ready  all  the  time  that  I  had  been  vainly  asking  her  to  name 
the  day.     I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the  sex. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  cloud  our  happiness.  Lightly 
refused  to  be  best  man,  or  even  to  come  to  the  wedding. 
And  he  has  never  offered  any  further  contributions  to  All 
the  World. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  I  am  not,  like  Aldeson,  "of  a  less 
robust  physique"  than  himself. 

James  Knapp  Reeve. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1894. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Cleopatra. 
'  Her  beauty  might  out/ace  the  jealous  hours. 
Turn  shame  to  love,  and  pain  to  tender  sleep. 
And  the  strong  nerve  of  hate  to  sloth  and  tears ; 
Make  spring  rebellious  in  t/te  sides  of  frost. 
Thrust  out  lank  winter  -with  /tot  August  growths. 
Compel  sweet  blood  into  the  husks  of  death. 
Ana  from  strange  beasts  enforce  harsh  courtesy'' 

— T.   Hayman,  "Fall  of  Antony,"  1365. 

Her  mouth  is  fragrant  as  a  vine, 
A  vine  with  birds  in  all  its  boughs  ; 

Serpent  and  scarab  for  a  sign 

Between  the  beauty  of  her  brows 

And  the  amorous  deep  lids  divine. 

Her  great  curled  hair  makes  luminous 
Her  cheeks,  her  lifted  throat  and  chin  ; 

Shall  she  not  have  tbe  hearts  of  us 
To  shatter,  and  the  loves  therein 

To  shed  between  her  fingers  thus? 

Small,  ruined,  broken  strays  of  light. 

Pearl  after  pearl,  she  sheds  them  through 

Her  long,  sweet,  sleepy  fingers,  white 
As  aDy  pearl's  heart,  veined  with  blue. 

And  soft  as  dew  on  a  soft  night. 

As  if  the  very  eyes  of  love 

Shone  through  her  shutting  lids,  and  stole 
The  slow  looks  of  a  snake  or  dove ; 

As  if  her  lids  absorbed  the  whole 
Of  love,  her  soul  the  soul  thereof. 

Lost,  all  the  lordly  pearls  that  were 

Wrung  from  the  sea's  heart,  from  the  green 

Coasts  of  the  Indian  gulf-river ; 

Lost,  all  the  loves  of  the  world  so  keen 

Toward  this  queen  for  love  of  her. 

You  see  against  her  throat  the  small, 

Sharp,  glittering  shadows  of  them  shake; 

And  through  her  hair  the  imperial 
Curfed  likeness  of  the  river  snake. 

Whose  bite  shall  make  an  en  J  of  all. 

Through  the  scales  sheathing  him  like  wings. 
Through  hieroglyphs  of  gold  and  gem. 

The  strong  sense  of  her  beauty  stings, 
Like  a  keen  pulse  of  love  in  them, 

A  running  flame  through  all  his  rings. 

Under  those  low,  large  lids  of  hers 

She  hath  the  histories  of  all  time  ; 
The  fruit  of  foliage -stric ken  years. 

The  old  seasons  with  their  heavy  chime 
That  leaves  its  rhymes  in  the  world's  ears. 

She  sees  the  heart  of  death  made  bare. 

The  raveled  riddie  of  the  skies, 
The  faces  faded  that  were  fair, 

The  mouths  made  speechless  that  were  wise. 
The  hollow  eyes  and  dusty  hair ; 

The  shape  and  shadow  of  mystic  things, 
Things  that  fate  fashions  or  forbids  ; 

The  staff  of  time-forgotten  kings 

Whose  name  falls  off  the  pyramids, 

Their  coffin-lids  and  grave-clothings ; 

Dank  dregs,  the  scum  of  pool-clad, 

Gog  spawn  of  lizard-footed  clans. 
And  those  dog-headed  hulks  that  trod 

Swart  necks  of  the  old  Egyptians, 
Raw  draughts  of  man's  beginning  God  ; 

The  poised  hawk,  quivering  ere  he  smote, 

With  plum-like  gems  on  breast  and  back  ; 
The  asps  and  water-worms  afloat 

Between  the  rush-flowers  moist  and  slack  ; 
The  cat's  warm  black  bright  rising  troth. 

The  purple  days  of  drouth  expand 

Like  a  scroll  opened  out  again  ; 
Tbe  molten  heaven  drier  than  sand, 

The  hot  red  heaven  without  rain, 
Sheds  iron  pain  on  the  empty  land. 

All  Egypt  aches  in  the  sun's  sight ; 

The  lips  of  men  are  harsh  from  drouth  ; 
The  fierce  air  leaves  their  cheeks  burnt  white. 

Charred  by  the  bitter  blowing  south. 
Whose  dusty  mouth  is  sharp  to  bite. 

All  this  she  dreams  of,  and  her  eyes 
Are  wrought  after  the  sense  hereof ; 

There  is  no  heart  in  her  for  sighs  ; 
The  face  of  her  is  more  than  love — 

A  name  above  the  Ptolemies. 

Her  great  grave  beauty  covers  her. 
As  that  sleek  spoil  beneath  her  feet 

Clothed  once, the  anointed  soothsayer; 
The  hallowing  has  gone  forth  from  it, 

Now  made  unmeet  for  priests  to  wear. 

She  treads  on  gods  and  god-like  things. 
On  fate,  and  fear,  and  life,  and  death  ; 

On  bate  that  cleaves,  and  love  that  clings  ; 
All  that  is  brought  forth  of  man's  breath. 

And  perishes  with  what  it  brings. 

She  holds  the  future  close  ;  her  lips 

Hold  fast  tbe  face  of  things  to  be  ; 
Actium  and  sound  of  war  that  dips 

Down  the  blown  valleys  of  the  sea, 
For  sails  that  flee,  and  storms  of  ships ; 

The  laughing  red  sweet  mouth  of  wine 

At  ending  of  life's  festival ; 
That  spice  of  cerecloths,  and  the  fine 

White,  bitter  dust  funereal. 
Sprinkled  on  all  things  for  a  sign. 

His  face,  who  was  and  was  not  he. 

In  whom,  alive,  her  life  abode  ; 
The  end,  when  she  gained  heart  to  see 

Those  ways  of  death,  wherein  she  trod. 
Goddess  by  god,  with*" Antony. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


A  member  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce  intro- 
duced a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  that  body  a  fortnight  ago 
that  the  government  be  asked  to  put  the  big,  expensive  navy 
to  some  good,  practical  use,  by  utilizing  the  ships  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  He  suggested  the  carrying  of  the  mails, 
or  passengers,  or  any  remunerative  work,  "so  as  to  make  the 
navy  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting." 


Some  time  ago,  in  the  Gurhwal  District  in  India,  an  im- 
mense slip  from  a  precipitous  mountain  blocked  the  valley 
of  the  Behai-Ganga  River.  The  dam  is  some  nine  hundred 
feet  high,  and  is  already  consolidated  in  its  lower  portions. 
The  water  confined  within  it  has  now  reached  a  height  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is  fast  increasing.  It  is 
feared  that  heavy  rains  may  cause  a  sudden  overflow  of 
the  water  and  bring  an  overwhelming  disaster  to  the  villages 
in  the  valley  beneath.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  avert  the 
disaster.  Lieutenant  Crookshank,  R.  E.,  is  stationed  ne; 
to  watch  the  progress  of  events  and  give  timely  warning. 


May  14,  1894. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


AMERICANS    IN    LONDON. 


I 


The  Old  Order  Yields  to  the  New— Sight-Seers   Replaced  by  Aspir- 
ants for  Social   Honors — Mr.  'William   Waldorf 
Astor  and  the  Dukes. 

The  annual  American  invasion  has  begun  in  downright 
earnest,  and  the  West  End  streets  get  fuller  and  fuller  of 
denizens  of  the  great  republic  as  steamer  after  steamer  lands 
its  passengers  at  Liverpool  or  Southampton.  Time  was 
when  Americans  in  London  did  not  care  so  much  for  the 
fashionable  quarter  as  they  do  now.  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  if  you  wanted  to  come  across  a  dozen  of  them  in  the 
day,  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  Tower,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bank  of  England,  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  At  each  and  all  of  these  places  you 
would  see  them,  guide-book  in  hand,  staring  upward,  with 
eyes  and  ears  open,  listening  to  some  "shower-over" 
rhyme  off  stereotyped  details,  long  or  short  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expected  tip,  and  studying  the  particular  ob- 
ject which  for  the  moment  was  the  subject  of  their  guide's 
expatiatory  powers.  Profoundly  interested  in  everything  of 
a  historic  nature,  and  ever  ready  by  question  to  expand  the 
lecture  where  its  descriptions  left  anything  unexplained,  they 
only  cared  for  visits  to  these  places,  and  you  seldom,  if  ever, 
saw  them  to  any  extent  anywhere  else.  Their  talk,  and 
dress,  and  manner  told  you  their  birthplace  at  once.  You 
saw  plenty  of  them,  of  course,  at  the  Langham.  But  that 
was  after  the  day's  labor  of  sight-seeing  was  over  for  the 
day,  and  they  had  come  home  to  talk  over  with  each  other 
the  events  of  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

But  now  !  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  sight- 
seers and  visitors  to  points  of  historic  interest  in  London 
have  ceased  to  exist  ;  but  they  no  longer  leave  the  impress 
of  their  national  presence  in  the  British  metropolis  they 
once  did.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  a  different  class 
or  description  of  Americans  altogether.  The  fashionable 
people  rule  the  day.  New  Yorkers,  and  Bostonians,  and 
Philadelphians,  and  San  Franciscans,  too,  now  come  for 
the  London  season,  just  as  English  people  come  up  to  town 
from  their  country-houses,  or  return  from  abroad.  They 
get  in  time  for  the  first  drawing  rooms  and  levees,  and  are 
on  hand  for  the  initial  balls  of  the  season.  They  consider 
themselves  quite  as  much  in  the  swim  as  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  peerage,  and  possibly  think  that  the  season 
would  be  a  failure  without  them.  They  are  up  in  all  the 
ways  and  customs  of  high  society,  and  would  as  much  dread 
arriving  too  late  for  the  opening  day  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy as  being  a  minute  in  London  after  the  twelfth  of 
August,  when  grouse-shooting  begins. 

These  are  the  people  who  nowadays  represent  Americans 
in .  London,  so  far  as  their  presence  is  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  Englishmen.  When  Englishmen  speak  of 
Americans  in  London,  these  are  the  people  they  allude  to, 
and  when  you  speak  of  Americans  to  Englishmen,  they  think 
you  mean  the  same  people.  They  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Americans,  for  the  old-time  sight-seers  and  guide-book 
students  are  left  solely  to  the  consideration  and  tender 
mercies  of  the  middle  classes.  In  many  cases,  the  new  set 
are  the  sight-seers  of  the  past,  grown  Anglicized,  or.  if  not 
themselves,  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  have  gone  several 
steps  upward  in  the  social  scale,  and  are  now  spending  the 
money  their  fathers  made.  But,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
they  are  a  new  lot  altogether,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  rela- 
tives and  fnends  of  American  heiresses  who  have  married 
into  the  English  peerage.  Add  to  these  a  goodly  number  of 
rich  New  York  people  who  have  entertained  and  made 
friends  with  English  noblemen  when  visiting  the  States,  and 
who  have  received  some  (no  matter  how  trifling)  reciprocal 
recognition  from  the  recipients  of  their  hospitality.  Such 
people  would  as  soon  think  of  going  to  see  the  Tower  or  the 
British  Museum  as  would  a  member  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. They  have  found  out  what  a  caddish  thing  it  is,  in 
high-life  eyes — about  as  bad  as  going  to  Rosherville  Gardens 
on  a  bank  holiday — and  they  care  more  for  an  invitation  to 
a  Marlborough  House  garden-party  than  for  a  sight  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  armor  or  the  crown  jewels. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  these  people  are,  it  will  be  use- 
less to  seek  their  names,  as  you  once  could,  on  the  registers 
of  the  Langham  Hotel  or  the  American  Exchange.  You 
must  rather  ask  to  inspect  the  cards  sent  to  the  lord-chamber- 
lain before  a  Queen's  Drawing  Room,  or  take  a  glance  at  the 
books  of  any  of  the  fashionable  house-agents,  among  the 
pages  which  record  the  applicants  for  six  months'  leases  of 
smart  country-houses.  I  regard  Mr.  Astor  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  new  American  in  England.  It  is  possible  that  he 
goes  even  a  step  farther  than  the  average.  He  has  actually 
bought  a  fine  estate  in  England,  and  he  owns  and  runs  a 
London  newspaper  and  magazine.  His  money,  of  course, 
enables  him  to  do  anything  he  likes.  He  might  stand  on 
his  head  on  the  top  of  the  Duke  of  York's  column  or  play 
leap-frog  down  Pall  Mall  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, by  the  bye,  if  either  of  these  performances  would  make 
him  a  cause  of  more  pitying  smiles  and  compassionate 
shoulder-shrugs  than  his  forced  intrusion  into  London  jour- 
nalism or  his  ostentatious  purchase  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's Thames  bank  vilia.  He  has  too  much  money  to 
let  the  people  who  find  it  pleasant  to  know  him  show  him 
what  they  really  think  of  his  desertion  of  his  own  country. 
And  I  rather  suspect  that  he  knows  very  few  who  are  great 
enough  in  themselves  to  be  indifferent  to  the  money  power 
he  wields. 

There  is  a  class  of  noblemen  among  the  English  aris- 
tocracy who  are  above  any  and  all  outside  influences  alto- 
gether— men  whom  gold  does  not  dazzle.  I  regard  them  as 
the  highest  type  of  nobility  in  every  sense,  and  I  consider 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 
sort  of  man  I  mean.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  is  another.  I 
was  going  to  add  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  but  he  is  too  much 
mixed  up  in  politics  to  be  independent  in  thought  and  action, 
as  the  others  are.     The- poorest,  humblest  American,  were 

ie  a  gentleman,  might  enter  the  society  of  these  noblemen 


-and  be  cordially  received  by  them.  But  all  the  wealth  of 
the  Astors  and  Vanderbilts  combined  could  not  get  recogni- 
tion for  its  possessors  from  the  same  men,  were  there  no 
other  recommendation.  And  I  am  morally  certain  of  one 
thing  :  Buying  and  hiring  grand  houses  in  England  by  for- 
eigners for  no  rhyme  or  reason  but  the  exhibition  of  a 
bit  of  vulgar  swagger,  would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  credential 
of  respectability  to  them.  Much  the  reverse,  I  should 
imagine.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  he  is  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  and,  like  all  the  Grosvenors,  has  as  keen 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance  as  a  horse-dealer  or  a  patent-medi- 
cine drummer.  Yet  I  can  not  somehow  think  that  any  very 
lasting  friendship  has  sprung  up  between  his  grace  and  the 
American  purchaser  of  Clieveden.  Indeed,  the  reported 
controversy  concerning  the  right  of  property  in  the  visitors' 
book  would  seem  to  negative  the  presumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  very  amicable  relations. 

I  often  wonder  how  men  like  Mr.  Astor  can  wish  to  fill  a 
fourth  or  fifth-rate  position  in  England  instead  of  the  first 
place  in  America.  He  can  not  one  moment  rely  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  American,  and  therefore  the  equal  of  any  man, 
and  the  next  set  up  as  an  English  country  squire,  or  a  Lon- 
don editor,  and  therefore  several  pegs  below  the  dukes  and 
other  nobility.  He  must  make  his  choice.  As  for  his 
journalism,  a  man  with  four  thousand  pounds  a  day  income 
can  afford  to  play  at  any  game.  Articles  from  all  the  great 
writers  can  be  had  by  paying  for  them.  A  managerial  and 
editorial  staff  of  the  first  ability  becomes  after  all  but  a 
simple  question  of  finance.  It  can  not  signify  to  the 
Croesus  at  the  head  of  affairs  whether  there  are  any  profits. 
That  would  appear  to  be  the  last  thing  necessary  to  con- 
sider. It  is  very  enjoyable,  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to  run  a 
journal  (or  a  series  or  set  of  journals)  on  this  plan  for  one's 
amusement.  It  exhibits  the  vast  power  of  money,  and  lends 
a  tinge  of  literary  intellectuality  to  the  man  on  top.  It  is 
beneficial  to  the  swells  with  handles  to  their  names,  who 
can  put  a  few  words  together  in  writing  (subject  to  editorial 
revision),  and  it  pays  the  big  writers  handsomely.  But  it  is 
somewhat  hard  upon  the  legitimate  journalists,  with  small 
capital,  who  have  to  make  their  living  by  their  magazines. 

London,  April  21,  1894.  Cockaigne. 


The  discussion  aroused  by  Edison's  theory  that  two  hours' 
sleep  is  enough  for  any  rational  and  healthy  human  being 
continues  vigorously  (says  the  Sun).  The  majority  of  people 
insist  that  eight  or  nine  hours'  sleep  is  necessary  to  perfect 
health.  A  few  instances  are  recalled  by  persons  who  have 
gone  into  the  subject  deeply  of  men  who  have  succeeded  in 
getting  along  very  well  with  four  hours'  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  isolated  cases  of  extraordinary  periods  of 
wakefulness  in  cases  of  danger  and  great  excitement  are 
quoted.  The  walking-matches  which  were  held  at 
one  time  gradually  resolved  themselves  into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  long  a  man  could  get  along  without 
sleep,  and  in  one  instance  a  walker  went  five  days 
with  an  average  of  less  than  three  and  one-half  hours'  sleep 
out  of  each  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Edison's  theory  is  that 
the  practice  of  sleeping  eight  or  nine  hours  is  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism, which  became  part  of  our  nature  when  there  was  no 
artificial  light,  and  that,  when  darkness  came  on,  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  sleep.  Night  editors,  night  watch- 
men, night  telegraph-operators,  and  other  members  of  the 
numerous  army  of  laborers  who  turn  night  into  day,  sleep 
fewer  hours  a  day  than  other  people.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  men  who  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  completing  their  night's  work,  and  who  are  awake 
and  stirring  at  twelve  o'clock.  They  find  five  hours'  sleep 
enough.  So  do  the  men  who  have  to  go  to  market  early,  such 
as  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  big  cafes,  restaurants,  clubs, 
and  grocery  firms.  These  men  nse  at  half-past  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  although  they  seldom  go  to  bed  before 
half-past  eleven.  Occasionally  they  take  a  nap  in  the  after- 
noon for  an  hour,  but  that  does  not  upset  Mr.  Edison's  theory 
in  any  way.  Perhaps  a  more  notable  instance  is  the  life  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  owners,  trainers,  stablemen,  and 
jockeys  of  the  big  racing-stables.  While  the  horses  are  in 
training  during  the  season,  they  are  nearly  always  taken  out 
for  a  trial  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  names  of 
scores  of  men  could  be  given  who  rise  at  half-past  four  every 
morning  during  the  racing  season,  repair  to  the  stables,  and 
who  never  get  to  bed  until  near  the  hour  of  midnight. 
Sailors  sleep  four  hours,  then  have  an  eight-hours'  watch,  and 
so  do  the  officers  on  the  ocean  steamers.  The  second  four- 
hours'  rest  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  eight  hours  on  deck 
is  often  spent  by  the  officers  and  men  in  reading,  smoking, 
and  lounging  about.  Sometimes  they  snatch  an  hour's  sleep 
or  so  ;  but  seamen  assert  that  five  hours'  sleep  is  enough  for 
any  able-bodied  man. 


Lately  an  American  admiral  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  take  command,  without  delay,  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron  of  the  United  States  navy,  which  at  the 
time  had  its  head-quarters  at  Montevideo,  the  capital  of 
Uruguay.  No  swift  vessel  of  the  navy  was  available  for  his 
transportation,  and  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  take  this 
course :  He  went  from  Washington  to  New  York,  and 
thence  took  an  English  steamer  to  Southampton,  in  Eng- 
land. Thence  he  took  another  English  steamer  to  Monte- 
video, crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  twice,  in  foreign  ships,  to 
reach  his  post  on  the  same  side  of  the  ocean  !  This  fact 
illustrates  the  humiliating  dependence  upon  foreign  means  of 
communication  which  American  travelers  and  merchants  are 
under. 


The  power  of  song  is  illustrated  in  a  custom  on  the  rail- 
roads of  Northern  Florida.  Whenever  a  train  crosses  the 
Suwanee  River,  the  conductor  announces  the  fact  in  each 
car.  If  any  passenger  has  never  heard  "  Way  down  upon 
the  Suwanee  River,"  this  particularization  of  the  stream 
must  seem  peculiar,  for  the  Suwanee  is  like  a  dozen  other 
rivers  in  the  same  region,  and  these  are  passed  without  com- 
ment from  the  conductor. 


THE    SUICIDE. 


The  coroner's  jury  passed  into  the  dimly  lighted, 
cbral  room  where  the  remains  of  the  suicide  lay  upon  a 
marble  slab.  Some  of  them  shrank  back  involuntarily  at 
the  entrance  ;  others  gave  evidence  of  having  nerved  them- 
selves to  look  upon  the  grewsome  sight  ;  one  or  two  showed 
curiosity.  They  came  in  noiselessly,  with  uncovered  heads, 
and  spoke  to  each  other  in  low  tones,  as  if  fearing  to  dis- 
turb the  silence  which  death  enthroned  imperiously  de- 
mands. For,  indeed,  the  object  before  them  was  ghastly. 
No  kind  hands  had  closed  the  lids  over  the  protruding  eye- 
balls, nor  bound  up  the  hanging  jaw,  which  gave  to  the 
gaping  mouth  the  appearance  of  having,  for  its  last  office, 
uttered  some  terrible  cry.  From  each  of  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  and  down  the  chin  slowly  oozed  a  few  remaining 
drops  of  blood.  The  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  was 
matted  and  damp  with  the  crimson  fluid.  In  life  the  suicide 
had  been  a  man,  young  and  handsome.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  he  was  dead,  nothing  was  known  of  him — the  witnesses 
could  tell  no  more.  So  the  charitable  placard,  "Unidenti- 
fied" was  still  allowed  to  hang  above  him. 

When  the  jury  entered  the  room,  one  of  them — a  prosper- 
ous-looking, elderly  man — quickly  advanced  to  the  side  of 
the  corpse.  He  bent  his  head  down  to  the  face  of  the  dead, 
and  kept  it  there.  The  action  startled  those  in  the  room 
until  it  was  seen  that  he  was  critically  examining  the  self- 
inflicted  wound.  He  peered  into  the  blood-stained  mouth 
and  closely  scrutinized  the  back  of  the  head.  As  he 
straightened  up  again,  there  was  an  indefinable  expression  of 
grim  satisfaction  upon  his  countenance  which  mildly  shocked 
more  than  one  of  his  fellow-jurymen. 

After  the  jury  had  retired  and  were  waiting  in  their  room 
for  the  coroner  to  receive  their  verdict,  one  of  them  ventured 
an  interrogative  remark  to  him  : 

"  You  seemed  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in  our  unfortunate 
subject  ? " 

"  Yes — surgically." 
"Then  you  are  a  surgeon  ?" 

"It  was  my  profession  once;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  practiced  it.  The  dead  man  in 
there  did  well." 

"Did  you  say  well?"  interrupted  an  ascetic-looking  jury- 
man, with  great  severity. 

"I  did,"  calmly  replied  the  surgeon;  "he  did  his  work 
well.  By  placing  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  against  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  and  shooting  upward,  there  was  no  possible 
escape  from  instant  death,  and  that  is  what  he  sought." 

"An  ill-done  deed  well  done,"  was  the  epigrammatic  com- 
ment of  another. 

"I  think  it  was  well  done  in  every  aspect  of  the  case," 
continued  the  surgeon  ;  "  he  had  cause — he  must  have  had 
cause — to  justify  his  action." 

This  rather  sensational  assertion  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, and  the  ascetic-looking  juryman  observed,  with  even  in- 
creased severity  : 

"  I  take  it  you  are  not  a  religious  man?" 
"  Probably  not,  in  your  acceptation  of  the  term,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  subscribe  to  none  of  the  popular  dogmatic 
creeds,  yet  I  believe  in  conscience,  morality,  and  an  intelli- 
gent Creator.  We  are  given  no  volition  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  shall  be  born  ;  but  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
pensated by  the  fact  that,  if  we  find  life  a  burden,  we  have 
in  our  own  hands  the  power  to  end  it.  If  our  death  works 
no  injury  to  the  living,  it  is  none  other  but  our  own  affair. 
Only  a  coward  would  desert  those  dependent  upon  him." 

"  That  line  of  sophistry  has  been  refuted  a  thousand  times," 
cried  his  questioner,  with  some  excitement. 

"Possibly  ;    but  those  are  my  views,  nevertheless." 
As  he  said  this,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  memo- 
randa-book, tore  from  it  a  leaf  upon  which  he  wrote  some- 
thing in  pencil,  and  then  replaced  the  book. 

The  juryman  who  first  induced  the  surgeon  to  make  his 
strange  declaration,  had  evidently  been  entertained  by  it,  and 
sought  again  to  draw  him  out. 

"  No  one  was  ever  yet  sane,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  moment 
of  taking  his  own  life,"  he  averred. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said  the  surgeon,  placidly  ; 
"  to  me  the  persistent  clinging  to  a  miserable  life  when  death 
is  far  preferable,  is  rather  the  evidence  of  insanity.  Many 
instances  can  be  imagined  where  death  is  a  boon  :  a  deadly 
and  incurable  disease  ;  cruel  suffering  in  all  its  forms,  with 
no  prospect  of  surcease  ;  life  imprisonment  ;  senility  ;  in- 
sanity ;  deep  humiliation  and  permanent  disgrace.  The  last 
are  as  strong  as  any  to  tempt  one  to  self-destruction.  I  know 
of  such  a  case.  A  father  had  an  only  son — the  apple  of  his 
eye.  The  two  constituted  the  family.  All  that  money  could 
do  was  done  for  the  son.  Attaining  man's  estate,  he 
was  given  an  important  and  responsible  position  in  a  large 
financial  institution  in  which  the  father  was  interested.  All 
went  well,  and  to  them  both  life  was  well  worth  the  living. 
But  one  day  something  terrible  happened  :  the  son  was  a 
defaulter — the  father,  disgraced  and  financially  involved. 

"The  son  fled,  and  for  a  long  time  indignation  alone 
burned  in  the  breast  of  the  father.  Gradually  the  old,  all- 
absorbing  affection  for  his  son  came  back  to  him,  and  he  set 
out  to  find  him.  After  many  disappointments,  his  search 
was  at  last  rewarded.  He  had  but  a  few  years  at  best  to 
live  himself.  He  did  not  want  them  after  he  had  found  his 
son.     He  wanted  relief — death." 

And  then  this  man,  who  had  discoursed  with  such  unim- 
passioned  fluency,  deliberately  took  from  bis  pocket  a  re- 
volver, placed  it  in  his  m6uth,  fired,  and  fell  over  dead. 

From  his  outstretched  hand  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper 
fell.     Upon  it  was  written  : 

"  Bury  us  togetJur.     He  was  my  son." 
San  Francisco,  May,  1894.       William  A.  Taaffe. 
■*•-»• 

Oliver  Ames,  Jr.,  of    Boston,   has    built  the    finest  dog- 
kennel  in  the  United  States.     It  cost  two  thousand  dollars, 
is  thirty-five  feet  long,  is  lighted  by  ten  windows,  and 
terior  is  finished  in  hardwood,  polished  and  shelh 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  14,  1894. 


A    DREAM-PLAY. 


•Flaneur"  discusses  the  New  York  Production  of  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
mann's  "  Hannele" — The  Mayor  and  Mr.  Gerry  Com- 
bine against  It— The  Performance. 


The  excitement  of  the  week  has  been  the  attempt  of  Mayor 
Gilroy  to  prevent  the  performance  of  the  miracle  play, 
"  Hannele."  The  technical  shape  in  which  the  case  came 
up  was  an  application  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  to  the  mayor  to  restrain  Alice  Pierce,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  from  appearing  on  the  stage  ;  but  the  real 
issue  was  whether  a  play  should  be  produced  in  which  the 
Saviour  was  a  personage,  and  which  touched  on  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity. 

11  Hannele "  is  a  German  mystical  piece  which  has  been 
performed  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  The  principal  person- 
age is  a  young  girl,  who  believes  that  she  dies  and  is  resur- 
rected through  the  agency  of  a  "stranger"  made  up  to  look 
like  Christ.  The  Rosenfelds,  who  manage  the  play,  say 
that  Christ  was  present  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  child  ; 
that  the  girl  mistakes  her  old  teacher  for  the  Christ,  and  be- 
lieves in  her  vision  that  he  raises  her  from  the  dead.  All 
this,  as  will  easily  be  realized,  is  treading  on  thin  ice,  very 
close  to  the  danger-spot.  Mr.  Hauptman's  work  is  described 
as  an  earnest,  noble,  and  pathetic  dream-poem,  and  in  Ger- 
many it  would  go  down  at  that ;  but  in  this  country  Mr. 
Gerry  was  probably  within  the  truth  when  he  said  it  would 
shock  religious  sentiment.  It  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  speeches  which  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  "the 
stranger"  are  couched  in  Biblical  phrases  such  as  Christ 
uses  in  the  gospels. 

Curiously   enough,    Mayor    Gilroy,    to  condemn    it,    had 
to  do  so  by  indirection.     There  is  no  such  personage  in  this 
country  as  a  theatrical  censor.     A  manager  may  put  what 
pieces  he  chooses  on  the  boards,  with  the  condition  that  if 
they  shock  decency  the  police  will  stop  the  performance.  | 
But  there  is  a  special  statute  in  this  State  which  forbids  a  ! 
manager  from  producing  on  his  stage  a  girl  under  sixteen.  I 
Alice  Pierce,  who  was  to  play  Hannele,  is  not  quite  sixteen, 
and  on  this  pretext  the  mayor  interfered.     No  theatre  can 
open  its  doors  in  this  city  without  a  license  from  the  mayor. 
It  lies  in  his  discretion  to  grant  or  withhold  the  license; 
there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision,  and  without  a  license 
no  theatre  can  exist.     Thus   when   Mayor  Gilroy  ruled  that 
Alice   Pierce  was  too  young  to  play  the  part  of  the  resur-  | 
rected  girl,  what  he  really  meant  was  that  if  the  performance 
was  given,  the  license  of  the  Rosenftlds,  which  is  just  about 
to  expire,  would  not  be  renewed. 

But  the  Rosenfelds  executed  a  fHnk  movement  by  de- 
laying the  first  performance  and  putting  another  girl,  over 
whose  head  the  requisite  number  of  summers  had  passed,  in 
place  of  Alice  Pierce  in  the  title-role.  Accordingly  the  first 
performance  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  with  Annie 
Blancke,  Maud  Banks,  and  Charles  J.  Reichmann  in  the  re- 
spective roles  of  Hannele,  her  mother,  and  the  school- 
master who  afterward  becomes  "the  stranger."  Mr.  Gerry 
and  a  squad  of  policemen  were  in  readiness  to  ring  down 
the  curtain  if  anything  objectionable  were  represented  ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  performance  was  allowed  to  go  on  to  its 
close,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  their  sensibilities  were  not 
shocked.  Nor  were  those  of  the  audience,  apparently, 
which  was  an  unusual  one,  composed  of  actors  and  other 
people  not  particularly  squeamish. 

How  the  New  York  public  feel  on  the  subject  of  miracle 
plays  was  shown  some  years  ago  when  Salmi  Morse  pro- 
posed to  appear  in  a  passion  play.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  mayor 
at  the  time  ;  he  said  he  could  not  prevent  such  a  piece  being 
played  ;  but  if  it  was,  he  would  do  some  serious  thinking 
when  the  theatre's  license  came  up  for  renewal.  It  was  then 
argued  by  Abbey  and  others  that  miracle  plays  used  to  be 
part  of  the  services  of  religion,  and  were  given  in  cathedrals 
in  presence  of  bishops  and  clergy  ;  but  it  appeared  that  since 
the  Middle  Ages  public  feeling  has  become  sensitive  on  the 
subject,  and  that  it  now  revolts  at  the  presentation  on  the 
stage  of  the  members  of  the  Trinity  or  the  rites  of  the  church. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  Salmi  Morse's  piece  could  not  have 
run  for  any  length  of  time  without  creating  a  disturbance. 
When  a  man's  religious  faith  is  touched,  he  bristles  all  over, 
and  it  is  well  to  let  him  alone. 

A  philosophic  observer  of  passing  events  thinks  that  the 
"  Hannele"  incident  indicates  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  theatrical  fraternity.  There  is  wisdom  in  the  adage, 
11  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  Just  now  church  and  theatre  get 
along  well  side  by  side  ;  why  disturb  the  entente  cordiale  f 
It  is  the  more  unwise  as  the  church  has  it  in  its  power  to 
hurt  the  theatre  quite  seriously,  while  the  theatre  can  not 
well  hurt  the  church.  Congregations  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum as  it  is  ;  TarturTe  and  Aminadab  Sleek  are  threadbare. 
But  if  a  few  popular  clergymen  should  undertake  a  still  hunt 
against  the  theatre,  on  the  ground  of  its  growing  coarseness, 
managers  might  trace  the  effect  of  their  work  in  their  re- 
ceipts. There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  the  neo- 
realistic  school  and  the  school  of  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  ;  if  a 
clergyman,  like  Dr.  Rainsford,  should  suggest  in  a  quiet  way 
to  the  lady  members  of  his  flock  that  lady-like  delicacy  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  these  schools,  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  theatre  -  parties  might  fol- 
low. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  predict  the  shape  which  the  evolu- 
tion of  modern  religious  opinion  may  take.  There  are  men, 
otherwise  lucid,  who  really  expect  a  revival  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm such  as  led  to  the  Crusades.  It  is  certain  that, 
while  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  of  education  and  culture  who 
is  not  an  agnostic,  free  thinking  appears  to  be  gaining  no 
ground  among  the  classes  which  constitute  the  rank  and 
file  of  mankind.  True,  men  do  not  haunt  the  churches  ; 
but  did  they  in  the  time  when  the  "School  for  Scandal" 
was  written?  There  are  certainly  no  signs  of  weakening  in 
feminine  faith  ;  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  lady,  of  any  creed,  who 
does  not  attend  church,  and  the  Sunday-schools  are  thronged. 
T\e  class  which  the  clergy  could  not  influence  in  the  event 


of  open  warfare  between  pulpit  and  stage  they  have  lost  al- 
ready ;  the  class  they  could  influence  if  they  combined  to 
put  their  shoulder  to  the  work  is  one  which  no. manager, 
with  a  respect  for  his  family,  could  afford  to  provoke.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
court  a  fight  with  an  adversary  on  such  vantage  ground  and 
with  such  overpowering  resources.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  May  5,  1894. 


"  HANNELE," 
Scenes   from  the    Weird    Dream  -  Poem   now  Agitating   New    York. 

"Hannele,"  the  strange  play  by  Gerhardt  Hauptmann, the 
production  of  which  is  described  this  week  by  our  New 
York  correspondent,  has  been  given  in  Berlin,  in  Paris,  and 
in  other  cities,  and  a  translation  of  it  by  William  Archer,  the 
well-known  London  critic,  has  been  published  in  the  New 
Review,  The  version  seen  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  was  made  by  Charles  H.  Meltzer,  but  both  follow  the 
original  closely  and  are  practically  identical  :  they  differ 
only  in  such  minor  points  as,  for  example,  the  omission  in 
the  American  version  of  Hannele's  reference  to  Gottwald's 
beard,  for  while  the  author  doubtless  intended  that  the 
school-master  should  look  as  much  as  possible  like  the  ac- 
cepted idea  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  American  version  that 
resemblance  has  not  been  preserved.  From  Mr.  Archer's 
translation  we  have  taken  several  of  the  more  striking  scenes, 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
charges  of  immorality  and  sacrilege  that  have  been  brought 
against  the  play. 

The  scene  opens  in  an  alms-house  in  a  German  village, 
where  a  group  of  paupers  are  squabbling  over  their  petty 
affairs.  To  them  enters  Gottwald,  the  school-master,  bear- 
ing in  his  arms  Hannele,  a  little  girl  of  fourteen.  She  has 
been  rescued  from  an  ice-pond  by  Seidel,  a  forester,  and  he 
and  Gottwald  place  her  on  a  couch  and  summon  a  doctor 
and  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  After  Gottwald  has  explained  that 
the  child  was  driven  to  attempting  suicide  by  her  drunken 
step-father's  inhuman  cruelty,  the  scene  continues  : 

The  Doctor  [going  up  to  the  bed  and  looking  at  her] — She  seems  to 
be  speaking  in  her  sleep. 

Hannele— Mil  ions  of  liitle  stars!  [Dr,  Wachler  and  Gottwald 
listen.  The  moonlight  falls  through  the  window  and  illumines  the 
group.\  Why  are  you  pulling  at  my  arms?  O-i,  oh  I  the  pain  is  kill- 
ing me. 

'I  he  Doctor  [carefully  loosening  her  shirt  at  the  throat]—  Her  whole 
body  sterns  to  be  covered  with  scars. 

Seidel,  [who  has  returned] — So  was  her  mother's  as  she  lay  in  her 
coffin. 

The  Doctor— Pitiful !  pitiful  ! 

Hannele  [in  a  changed,  stubborn  tone[—\  won't !  I  won't  I  I  won't 
go  home  I  I  must  go — 10  Mother  Hollie* — in  the  pond.  Let  me  go, 
father.  Ouf!  what  a  smell  1  You've  been  drinking  brandy  again! 
Hark  I  how  the  wind  roars  in  the  wood  !    There  was  a  tree  blown 

down  this  morning  on  the  hill.     If  only  no  fire  breaks  out Unless 

the  tailor  has  a  stone  in  his  pocket  and  an  iron  in  his  hand,  the  storm 
will  sweep  him  away  right  over  the  mountains.  Hark  1  hark  to  the 
storm  I 

[Martha,  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  enters.] 

Gottwald — Good-evening,  Sister.    [The  Sister  nods,] 

[Gottwald  goes  up  to  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  who  is  making  her  preparations, 
and  speaks  to  her  in  the  background.] 

Hannele— Where  is  my  mother?  In  heaven?  Oh,  dear,  so  far, 
far  away  1  [She  opens  her  eyes,  looks  around  bewildered  passes  her 
hand  over  her  eyes,  and  says,  almost  tnaudibly] :  Where — where  am  I  ? 

The  Doctor  [bending  over  her] — Among  kind  people. 

He  examines  her  and  prescribes  medicines,  and  he, 
Seidel,  and  Gottwald  go  out : 

[Sister  Martha  is  now  alone  with  Hannele.    She  pours  some  milk  into  a 

litde  bowl.   As  she  is  doing  so,  Hannele  opens  her  eyes  and  gazes  at  her.] 

Hannele — Do  you  come  from  the  Lord  Jesus? 

The  sister— What  do  you  say  ? 

Hannele — Do  you  come  from  the  Lord  Jesus  ? 

The  Sister — Don't  you  know  me,  Hannele?  I'm  Sister  Martha, 
you  know.  You  used  to  come  to  us.  don't  you  remember?  We  used 
to  pray  together,  and  sing  beautiful  songs.     Don't  you  remember  ? 

Hannele  [nods  joyfully]— Oh.  the  beautiful  songs  ! 

The  Sister — Now,  I'm  going  to  nurse  you,  please  God,  until  you're 
quite  well  again. 

Hannele — I  don't  want  to  be  well  again. 

The  Sister  [with  the  bowl  of  milk  at  her  side]— The  doctor  says 
that  you're  to  take  some  milk,  so  as  to  get  strong. 

Hannele  [refusing  it]— I  don't  want  to  get  well  again. 

The  Sister — You  don't  want  to  get  well  again?  Come,  now,  just 
think  a  little.  Wait  a  moment,  let  me  tie  up  your  hair  for  you.  [She 
does  so  ] 

Hannele  [crying  softly] — I  won't  get  well  again. 

The  Sister— Why  not  ? 

Hannele— I  want  so  much — so  much — to  go  to  heaven. 
The  visions  that  give  the  play  its  unique  quality  are  fore- 
shadowed in  the  following  bit  : 

Hannele  [clinging  to  The  Sister  and  staring  into  the  darkness] — 
Oh,  Sister,  Sister  1 

The  Sister— There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

Hannele— Sister ! 

The  Sister— What  is  it? 

Hannele— He's  coming  right  in.    Don't  you  hear  ? 

The  Sister— I  hear  nothing  at  all. 

Hannele — That's  his  voice — outside.    Listen  1 

The  Sister— Who  do  you  mean  ? 

Hannele— My  father,  my  father  1    There  he  is  I 

The  Sister— Where? 

Hannele — Look  there  I 

The  Sister— Where  / 

Hannele— At  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

The  Sister — There's  a  cloak  and  hat  hanging  there.  We'll  take 
away  the  ugly  things.  Now  I'll  get  some  water  and  make  a  cold  com- 
press for  you.  You'll  let  me  leave  you  alone  just  one  moment.  But 
you  must  lie  quiet — quite  still  and  quiet. 

Hannele— Oh,  how  stupid  I  am  !  It  was  only  a  cloak,  was  it,  and 
a  hat? 

The  Sister — Now  quite,  quite  still  ;  and  I'll  be  back  immediately. 
[She goes,  but  has  to  turn  back,  for  it  is  pitch  dark  in  the  passage.]  I'll 
place  the  candle  out  here  m  the  passage.  [Again  shaking  her  finger 
threateningly  but  kindly  at  Hannele  ]     Now  quite,  quite  quiet. 

She  goes  out,  and  now  the  sick  girl  sees  her  first  vision  : 

[It  is  almost  entirely  dark.  Immediately  there  appears  at  the  foot  of  Han- 
nkle's  bed  the  form  of  Mattern,  the  mason.  A  drunken,  dissolute  face, 
bristly  red  hair,  upon  which  is  placed  a  shabby  military  cap  without  any 
peak.  He  carries  his  mason's  tools  in  his  left  hand.  He  has  a  strap 
wound  round  his  right  wrist  and  remains  all  the  time  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, as  though  ready  at  any  moment  to  strike  at  Hannblu.  A  pale  light 
emanates  from  the  apparition,  illuminating  Hannhi.e's  bed  and  its  imme- 
diate surroundings.  Hannele  covers  her  eyes  with  her  hands  in  terror, 
groans,  writhes  in  her  bed,  and  makes  low,  moaning  sounds.] 

The  Apparition  [in  a  hoarse  voice,  full  of  suppressed  fury] — 
Where  are  you?  Where  have  you  been,  girl?  What  have  you  been 
doing?  Ill  teach  you  1  I'll  pay  you  out.  trust  me  for  that.  What 
have  you  been  saying  to  peopie  ?    That  I've  beaten  you  and  ill-used 

*  A  witch  or  ogrcus  in  German  nursery  tales. 


you,  hey  ?  Is  that  what  you've  told  them  ?  You're  not  my  child.  Come 
now,  get  up  out  of  that  1  I've  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  could  turn 
you  out  into  the  streets.  Get  up  and  light  the  fire  I — do  you  hear  me  ? 
I've  taken  you  in  out  of  pity  and  charity,  and  now  you  think  you're  to 
He  there  and  do  nothing.     Wi  11,  are  you  going  to  move  ?    I'll  beat  you 

till,  till 

[Hannele,  with  closed  eyes,  has  struggled  out  of  bed,  and  has  dragged  her- 
self to  the  stove.  She  opens  the  stove  door  and  sinks  to  the  ground,  faint- 
ing. At  this  moment  Sister  Martha  returns  with  the  candle  and  a  jug 
of  water,  and  the  hallucination  vanishes. J 

When  Hannele  is  got  back  to  bed,  there  follows  a  scene 
in  which  is  intimated  the  confusion  in  which  Gottwald  and 
the  Saviour  are  mingled  in  her  mind  : 

Hannele  [opens  her  eyes  apprehensively]— -Has — has  he  gone? 
The  Sister — The  people  have  all  gone.     Did  anything  frighten 
you,  Hannele? 

Hannele  [still  apprehensive] — Has  father  gone  ? 
The  Sister — He  was  never  here. 
Hannele — Yes,  Sister,  he  was. 
The  Sister— You  must  have  dreamed  it. 

Hannele  [with  a  deep  sigh  praying  in  a  low  voice] — Oh,  dear  Lord 

Jesusl  oh,  dear  Lord  Jesusl    Oh,  good,  kind,  blessed  Lord  Jesus, 

lake  me  to  Thee  ;  oh,  take  rue  to  Thee  I     [Changing  her  tone] : 

"  Oh  !  come  to  me,  dear; 

Oh  !  take  me  from  here, 

Away  from  the  people — 

Their  glances  I  fear." 

Hannele — I'm  quite  sure  of  it,  Sister. 

The  Sister— What  are  you  sure  of? 

Hannele — He  has  promised  me.  I  shall  go  to  heaven ;  he  has 
promised  me. 

The  Sister— H'm. 

Hannele— Do  you  know  who? 

The  Sister— Well? 

Hannele  [whispering  into  The  Sister's  ear]—  The  dear  Lord— 
Gottwald. 

The  Sister— Now  you  must  goto  sleep,  Hannele— you  really  must. 

Hannele — Sister,  tell  me— my  master,  Mr.  Gottwald — isn't  he  a 
handsome  man  ?  His  name  is  Heinrich.  Heinrich  is  a  pretty  name  ; 
isn't  it?  [Fervently,]  You  dear,  sweet  Heinrich  1  Sister,  shall  I  tell 
you  something?  We  re  going  to  be  married  1  Yes,  yes,  we  two— my 
master,  Mr.  Gottwald,  and  I.  He  has  a  lovely  beard.  [In  ecstasy.] 
His  hair  is  like  flowering  clover.  Hark  I  he's  calling  to  me.  Don't 
you  hear  ? 

The  Sister— Go  to  sleep,  Hannele,  go  to  sleep  ;  no  one  is  calling. 

Hannele— It  was  the  Lord  Jesus.  Hark !  hark  I  Now  he's  calling 
to  me  again—"  Hannele  1 "  quite  loud — "  Hannele  1 "  quite,  quite  clear. 
Hannele  presently  sinks  to  sleep,  and  the  second  vision 
takes  place  : 

[A  faint  light  now  fills  the  room.  On  the  side  of  the  bed,  bending  forward  and 
supporting  herself  on  her  bare,  lean  arms,  sits  a  pale,  ghostly  figure  of  a 
woman.  She  is  barefooted  ;  her  long  white  hair  hangs  unbound  from  her 
temples  and  reaches  the  coverlid  of  the  bed.  Her  face  is  worn  with  grief 
and  toil;  her  deep-sunken  eyes  appear,  although  tightly  closed,  to  be 
turned  upon  the  sleeping  Hannele.  Her  voice  is  monotonous,  like  that  of 
a  somnambulist.  Beford  she  utters  a  word,  she  moves  her  lips,  as  though 
in  preparation  for  it.  She  seems  to  drag  the  sounds  with  difficulty  trom  the 
depths  of  her  breait.  She  is  prematurely  aged,  hollow-cheeked,  emaciated, 
and  very  poorly  clad.] 

The  Figure— Hannele  I 

Hannele  [also  with  Iiereyes  closed  J— Mother,  dear  little  mother  I  is 
that  you  ? 

The  Figure— Yes  ;  I  have  washed  our  dear  Saviour's  feet  with  my 
tears  and  dried  them  with  the  hair  of  my  head  1 

Hannele — Do  you  bring  me  good  tidings? 

The  Figure— Yes. 

Hannele— Do  you  come  from  far  ? 

The  Figure — A  hundred  thousand  miles  through  the  night. 

Hannele — Mother,  what  do  you  look  like  ? 

The  Figure — Like  the  children  of  this  world. 

Hannele — Your  teeth  are  as  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  your  voice  is  like 
a  peal  of  bells  1 

The  Figure — But  its  tones  are  not  pure. 

Hannele — Mother,  dear  mother  I  how  you  shine  in  your  beauty  1 

The  Figure — The  angels  in  heaven  are  many  hundred  times 
fairer  I 

Hannele — Why  are  you  not  as  fair  as  they  ? 

The  Figure — I  have  suffered  because  of  your  suffering. 

Hannele— Little  mother,  stay  with  me  I 

The  Figure  [rises]— I  must  go. 

Hannele — Are  you  going,  mother? 

The"  Figure— God  calls  me. 

Hannele— Does  God  call  loud? 

The  Figure— God  calls  loudly  for  me. 

Hannele — My  heart  is  burnt  up  within  me,  mother  I 

The  Figure — God  will  cool  it  with  roses  and  lilies. 

Hannele— Will  God  save  me? 

The  Figure — Do  you  know  the  flower  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  ? 

Hannele — A  cowslip. 

The  Figure— What  do  the  people  call  it? 

Hannele— The  key  of  heaven. 

The  Figure  [places  it  in  Hannele's  hand]— You  are  to  keep  it  as 
a  pledge  from  God.     Farewell ! 

Another  vision  of  singing  angels  brings  the  first  act  to  a 
close.  In  the  second  part,  the  scene  is  the  same.  Every- 
thing is  as  it  was  before  the  appearance  of  the  angels.  The 
Sister  of  Mercy  is  seated  beside  the  bed  in  which  Hannele 
is  lying.  She  re-lights  the  candle,  and  Hannele  opens  her 
eyes.  Her  inward  vision  seems  still  to  be  present  to  her. 
Her  features  still  wear  an  expression  of  heavenly  rapture. 
As  soon  as  she  recognizes  the  Sister,  she  begins  to  speak  of 
the  angels  with  joyful  eagerness,  and,  to  humor  her,  the 
Sister  pretends  to  smell  and  admire  the  imaginary  flower 
Hannele  has  received  from  her  mother.  Suddenly  Hannele 
starts  in  terror,  gazes  fixedly  at  a  certain  point,  and  cries : 

Hannele— Oh,  heavenly  Saviour  I 

[A  black-robed  and  black-winged  angel  becomes  visible.  He  is  great,  strong, 
and  beautiful,  and  bears  a  long  serpentine  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  is  draped 
in  black  gauze.  Grave  and  silent,  he  sits  beside  the  stove  and  gazes  at 
Hannhlb,  calmly  and  immovably.  A  white,  dream-like  light  fills  the 
room.] 

Hannele — Who  are  you?  [No  answer.]  Are  you  an  angel?  [No 
answer.]  Is  it  to  me  you  come  ?  [No  answer.]  I  am  Hannele  Mat- 
tern.     Is  it  to  me  you  come  ?    [No  answer.] 

[Sister  Martha  has  stood  by,  with  folded  hands,  devoutly  and  humbly.     Now 
she  moves  slowly  out  of  the  room.] 

Hannele — Has  God  taken  the  gift  of  speech  from  your  tongue  ? 
[No  answer,]  Do  you  come  from  God?  [No  answer]  Are  you  a 
friend  to  me  ?  Do  you  come  as  an  enemy  ?  [No  answer.  |  Have  >ou 
a  sword  in  the  folds  of  your  garment  ?  [No  answer  ]  B-r-r-r  1  1  am 
cold.  Piercing  frost  spreads  from  your  wings  ;  cold  breathes  around 
you.  [ No  answer  ]  Who  are  you?  [No  answer.  A  sudden  horror 
overcomes  her.  Site  turns  with  a  scream  as  though  some  one  stood  be- 
hind her.\     Mother  1     Little  mother  I"" 

[A  Figure  in  the  dress  of  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  but  younger  and  more  beautiful, 
with  long  white  pinions,  comes  in.] 

Hannele  [shrinking close  up  to  The  Figure,  and  seizing  her  hand] 
— Mother  !     Little  mother  !  there  is  some  one  here. 

The  Sister— Where? 

Hannele— There,  there  I 

The  Sister— Why  are  you  trembling  so  ? 

Hannele— I'm  frightened. 

The  Sister — Fear  nothing,  I  am  with  you. 

Hannele— My  teeth  are  chattering  with  terror.  I  can't  help  it. 
He  makes  me  shudder  I 

The  Sister — Do  not  be  frightened,  he  is  your  friend. 

Hannele— Who  is  he,  mother? 

The  Sister — Do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Hannele— Who  is  he  ? 
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The  Sister— Death. 

Hannele— Death  1    [She  looks  for  a  while  at  the  Black  Angel, 
in  awe-stricken  silence.]     Must  it  be.  then  ? 
The  Sister — It  is  the  entrance,  Hannele. 

Then  follows  a  curious  scene.  Hannele  deems  her  tat- 
tered rags  too  poor  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in, 
and  a  grotesque  little  tailor  appears.  He  informs  her  that 
he  has  been  sent  by  "his  Serene  Highness,  your  most 
gracious  Father,"  to  provide  her  a  silken  gown,  crystal 
slippers,  and  other  garments,  that  she  may  be  at  all  points 
worthy  to  enter  Heaven.  These  he  produces,  and  she  is 
dressed  in  them  and  led  to  the  bed,  where  she  lies  down 
again.  The  Black  Angel  then  comes  forward  and  Hannele 
fears  he  will  destroy  her  utterly  ;  but  the  Sister  lays  her 
consecrated  hands  upon  her  heart  and  saves  her,  and  the 
Black  Angel  disappears. 

Gottwald  then  comes  with  a  band  of  village  children,  and 
when  they  have  sung  a  hymn  and  taken  their  last  farewell, 
Gottwald  is  left  alone  with  Hannele.  Then  four  angels  en 
ter,  bearing  a  crystal  coffin,  in  which  they  place  the  dead 
girL 

Presently  neighboring  gossips    drop  in  and    discuss  the 
dead  girl  and  her  step-father.     They  have  just  denounced 
him  among  themselves  as  a  murderer,  when  the  scene  be- 
gins to  which  such  exception  is  taken  : 
Mattern's  Voice— 

"  A  con — science  from  all  trou — ouble  Iree, 
What  so— ofter  pil — low  can  there  be?" 
[He  appears  in  the  doorway  and  shouts'] :  Hannele  1  Hannele  !  You 
brat  1  Where  are  you  hiding  ?  [He  staggers  in.  leaning  against  the  door- 
jamb^  I'll  count  up  to  6ve — and  I'll  wait  not  a  moment  longer.  One. 
two — three  and  one  are — I  tell  you,  my  giil,  you'd  better  not  make  me 
wild.  If  I  have  to  search  for  you  and  rind  you,  you  huzzy,  I'll  pound 
you  to  a  jelly.  I  will  I  {Starts  as  he  notices  the  others  who  are  present, 
and  who  remain  as  still  as  death  J  What  do  you  want  here?  \No 
answer.]  How  do  you  come  here?  Was  it  the  devil  sent  you.  eh? 
Just  clear  out  of  this,  now  !  Well,  are  you  going  to  stop  all  night? 
\He  laughs  to  himself.]  Wait  a  minute — wait  a  minute — I  know  what 
it  is.  It's  nothing  but  that.  I  have  a  little  too  much  in  my  noddle — 
that's  what  brings  'em.    [He  sings] : 

"  A  con— science  from  all  trou — ouble  free. 
What  so— ofler  pil— low  can  there  be!" 
[Starts  in  fear.]    Are  vou  still  there?    \In  a  sudden  outburst  of  fury , 
looking  around  for  something  to  attack  them  with.]    I'll  take  the  first 

thing  that  comes  handy 

[A  man  has  entered,  wearing  a  threadbare  brown  cloak.  He  is  about  thirty,  has 
long,  black  bair,  and  a  pale  face  with  the  features  of  the  school- master, 
Gottwald.  He  has  a  slouch  hat  in  his  left  hand  and  sandals  on  his  feet. 
He  appears  weary  and  travel-stained.  He  touches  Matters  lightly  on 
the  arm,  interrupting  his  speech.  Mattern  turns  sharply  round.  The 
Stranger  looks  him  straight  in  the  face,  gravely  and  quietly,  and  says] : 

The  Stranger  [humbly] — Mattern,  God's  greeting  to  you  ! 

Mattern — How  have  you  come  here  ?    What  do  you  want  ? 

The  Stranger  [in  a  tone  of  humble  entreaty]— I  have  walked  till 
my  feet  are  bleeding — give  me  water  to  wash  them.  The  hot  sun  has 
parched  me — give  me  wine  to  drink  and  to  refresh  me.  I  have  not 
broken  bread  since  I  set  forth  in  the  morning — I  am  hungry. 

Mattern — What's  that  to  me  ?  What  brings  you  tramping  round 
here  ?    Go  and  work.     I  have  to  work,  too. 

The  Stranger — I  am  a  workman. 

Mattern — You're  a  tramp,  that's  what  you  are.  A  workman  need 
not  go  about  begging. 

The  Stranger — I  am  a  workman  without  wages. 

Mattern — You're  a  tramp,  you  are. 

The  Stranger  [diffidently,  submissively,  but  at  the  same  lime  im- 
pressively]— I  am  a  physician.     It  may  be  that  you  have  need  of  me. 

Mattern — I'm  all  right.  I  don't  need  any  doctor. 

The  Stranger  [his  voice  trembling  with  inward  emotion] — Mat- 
tern, bethink  you  I  You  need  give  me  no  water,  and  yet  I  will  heal 
you.  You  may  give  me  no  bread  to  eat,  and  yet,  God  helping  me,  I 
will  make  you  whole. 

Mattern — You  get  out  of  this  1  Go  about  your  business.  I  have 
sound  bones  in  my  body.     I  need  no  doctor.     Do  you  understand  ? 

The  Stranger — Mattern,  bethink  you  1  I  will  wash  your  feet  for 
you.  I  will  give  you  wine  to  drink.  You  shall  eat  white  bread.  Tread 
me  under  foot,  and  yet,  God  helping  me,  I  will  make  you  whole  and 
sound. 

Mattern — Now,  will  you  go,  or  will  you  not?  If  you  won't  get 
out  of  this,  I  tell  you  I'll 

The  Stranger  [in  a  tone  of  earnest  admonition] — Mattern,  do  you 
know  what  you  have  in  your  house? 

Mattern — All  that  belongs  there.  All  that  belongs  there.  You 
don't  belong  there.    Just  get  out  now. 

The  Stranger  [simply] — Your  daughter  is  ill. 

Mattern — Her  illness  doesn't  need  any  doctor.  It's  nothing  but 
laziness,  her  illness  isn't.  I  can  knock  that  out  of  her  without  your 
help. 

The  Stranger  [solemnly] — Mattern,  I  come  as  a  messenger  to  you. 

Mattern — As  a  messenger,  eh  ?    Who  from  I 

The  Stranger— I  come  from  the  Father — and  I  go  to  the  Father. 
What  have  you  done  with  His  child  ? 

Mattern — How  am  I  to  know  what's  become  of  her?  What  have 
I  to  do  with  his  children  ?    He's  never  troubled  about  her,  he  hasn't. 

The  Stranger  ( firmly] — You  have  death  in  your  house. 

Mattern  [now  notices  Hannele  lying  there,  goes  in  speechless  as- 
tonishment up  to  the  coffin  and  looks  into  it ;  then  murmurs  :] — Where 
have  you  got  the  beautiful  cloihes?  Who  has  bought  you  the  crystal 
coffin  ? 

[The  mourners  whisper  to  each  other  vehemently  but  softly.  The  word 
"  Murderer  !"  is  heard  again  and  again,  uttered  in  a  threatening  tone. 

Mattern  [softly,  trembling] — I've  never  ill-used  you.  I've  clothed 
vou.  I've  fed  you.  [Turning  insolently  upon  The  Stranger.) 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ?    What  have  1  10  do  with  all  this? 

The  Stranger — Mattern,  have  you  anything  to  say  to  me? 
[The  muttering  among  the  mourners  becomes  ever  more  vehement  and  angry, 
and    the  wo:d   "Murderer!"   "Murderer!"   becomes    more    frequently 
audible.] 

The  Stranger— Have  you  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with? 
Have  you  never  torn  her  from  her  bed  by  night  ?  Has  she  never  fallen 
as  though  dead  under  your  blows  ? 

Mattern  [beside  himself  with  rage] — Strike  me  dead  if  she  has — 
here,  on  the  spot  1  Heaven's  lightning  blast  me  if  I've  been  to  blame  1 
[A  flash  of  pale  blue  lightning  and  distant  thunder.] 

All  [speaking  together]  —  "  There's  a  thunder-storm  coming  !  " 
"  Right  in  the  middle  of  winter  I "  "  He's  perjured  himself  1  "  "The 
child-murderer  has  perjured  bims«lf  1" 

The  Stranger  [impressively,  but  kindly] — Have  you  still  nothing 
to  say  to  me,  Mattern  ? 

Mattern  \in  pitiable  terror] — Who  loves  his  child,  chastens  it.  I've 
done  nothing  but  good  to  ihe  girl.  I've  kept  her  as  my  child.  I've  a 
right  to  punish  her  when  she  does  wrong. 

The  Women  [advancing  threateningly  toward  him] — Murderer  I 
Murderer  1     Murderer  1 

Mattern — She's  lied  to  me  and  cheated  me.  She  has  robbed  me 
day  by  day. 

The  Stranger — Are  you  speaking  the  truth  ? 

Mattern — God  strike  me 

[At  this  moment  a  cowslip — "the  key  of  heaven" — is  seen  in  Hannele's 
folded  hands,  emitting  a  yellow-green  radiance.  Matter:/  stares  at  it  as 
though  out  of  his  senses,  trembling  all  over.] 

The  Stranger — Mattern,  you  are  lying  1 
All  [in  the  greatest  excitement] — A  miracle  I  a  miracle  1 
Mattern  [shrieks]— 111  go  and  hang  myself  I    [Clasps  his  head  be 
tween  his  hands  and  rushes  off.] 

The  Stranger  [goes  up  to  Hannele's  coffin  and  turns  so  as  to  face 
the  others,  who  all  draw  back  reverently  from  The  FIGURE,  which  now 
stands,  in  full  majesty,  addressing  them] — Fear  nothing.    [He  bends 


down  and  takes  hold  of  Hannele's  hand.  He  speaks  with  the  deep- 
est tenderness]:  The  maiden  is  not  dead,  but  s'.eepetb.  [With  inten- 
sity and  assured  power] :  Johanna  Mattern,  arise  I 

[A  gold-green  radiance  fills  the  room.  Hannele  opens  her  eyes  and  raises 
herself  by  aid  of  The  Stranger's  hand,  but  without  daring  to  look  in 
his  face.  She  steps  out  of  the  coffin,  and  at  once  sinks  to  the  ground  at  the 
feet  of  the  Awakener.  Terror  seizes  upon  all  the  others,  and  they  flee. 
The  Stranger  and  Hannele  remain  alone.  The  brown  mantle  has 
slipped  from  his  shoulders,  and  he  stands  in  a  golden-white  robe.] 

The  Stranger  [tenderly]- Hannele  ! 

Hannele  [in  an  ecstasy,  her  head  bowed  as  low  as  possible] — He  is 
there. 

The  Stranger— Who  am  I  ? 

Hannele— Thou  I 

The  Stranger — Name  my  name. 

Hannele  [whispers,  trembling  with  awe]— Holy  1  holy  1 

The  Stranger — I  know  all  thy  sorrows  and  thy  sufferings. 

Hannele — Thou  dear,  dear 

The  Stranger — Arise. 

Hannele— Thy  robe  is  spotless.     I  am  full  of  stains. 

The  Stranger—  ] laying  his  right  hand  on  Hannele's  head]— 
Thus  I  take  away  all  baseness  from  thee.  [Raising  her  face  toward 
him  with  gentle  force,  he  touches  her  eyes.]  Behold,  I  bestow  on  thine 
eyes  eternallight.  [He  touches  her  ear  ]  Behold,  I  give  to  thine  ear 
to  hear  all  the  rejoicing  of  all  the  millions  of  angels  in  the  million 
heavens  of  God.  [He  touches  her  lips.]  -Behold,  I  set  free  thy  stam- 
mering tongue,  and  lay  upon  it  thy  soul,  and  my  soul,  and  the  soul  of 
God  in  the  Highest. 

[Hannele,  her  whole  body  trembling,  attempts  to  rise.  As  though  weighed 
down  by  an  infinite  burden  of  rapture,  she  can  not  do  so.  In  a  storm  of 
sobs  and  tears,  she  buries  her  head  on  The  Stranger's  breast.] 

The  Stranger — With  these  tears  I  wash  from  thy  soul  all  the  dust 
and  anguish  of  the  world.     I  will  exalt  thy  feet  above  the  stars  of  God. 
[To  soft  music,  and  stroking  Hannele's  hair  with  his  hand,  The  Stranger 
speaks.     As  he  is  speaking,  angelic  forms  appear  in  the  doorway,  great  and 
small,  youths  and  maidens  ;  they  pause  diffidently,  then  venture  in,  swing- 
ing censers  and  decorating  the  chamber  with  hangings  and  wreaths.] 

The  Stranger  then  recites  the  beauties  of  heaven  in  a 
poetic  address,  to  which  the  angels  sing  a  chorus,  and  the 
play  closes  thus  : 

[During  The  Angels'  song  the  scene  grows  dark.  Out  of  the  darkness  the 
song  can  be  heard,  fainter  and  fainter,  more  and  more  distant.  Presently 
it  becomes  light  again,  and  the  room  in  the  Pauper  Refuge  is  once  more 
seen,  everything  being  as  it  was  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  vision. 
Hannele  is  again  lying  in  bed,  a  poor,  ragged  child.  Dr.  Wachler  is 
bending  over  her  with  the  stethoscope;  The  Sister  of  Mercv,  holding  a 
candle  for  him,  looks  anxiously  at  his  face.  Not  until  now  does  the  singing 
entirely  die  away.] 

Dr.  Wachler  [standing  erect,  says :]— You  are  right. 

The  Sister  [asks]— Dead? 

Dr.  Wachler  [nods  mournfully]— Dead. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  this  extraordinary  play  has  aroused 
much  discussion.  Its  personages  are,  for  the  most  part, 
commonplace,  if  not  ignoble  ;  the  language  is  simple,  direct, 
almost  banal  ;  but  the  devices  of  stagecraft  are  utilized 
with  the  utmost  skill,  and  the  impression  the  scenes  leave 
on  the  mind  is  not  soon  effaced.  Whether  or  not  this 
strange  school  of  the  Northern  dramatists  will  have  a  last- 
ing effect  on  literature  or  the  drama,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of 
notice  as  a  most  curious  product  of  the  times. 


The  unsuitability  of  the  present  regulation  dress  of  the 
British  army  for  fighting  and  campaign  purposes  is  held  by 
Major-General  Sir  William  Butler  to  be  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  whenever  a  little  war  is  announced,  the  officer  who 
has  been  selected  for  service  instantly  discards  all  idea  of 
proceeding  to  the  scene  of  strife  in  the  habiliments  he  has 
heretofore  been  wont  to  wear.  Going  straight  to  his  tailor, 
he  orders  a  fighting  kit  more  or  less  in  accordance,  so  far  as 
clothing  is  concerned,  with  what  he  has  worn  at  polo,  deer- 
stalking, or  salmon-fishing.  Canadian  homespun,  Bedford 
cord,  Indian  kaki,  French  merino,  moleskin,  are  severally  or 
collectively  called  into  use.  Indian  putties,  pith,  leather,  or 
cork  helmets,  puggarees  of  various  colors,  strange  sword- 
belts,  boots  of  buff,  gauntlets,  revolver-cases,  and  broad- 
swords appear  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  the  man  who,  during  his 
period  of  tuition  at  Aldershot  or  the  Currah,  has  been 
rigidly  restrained  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width  of 
trouser- stripe  and  the  exactest  measure  of  cuff  and  collar, 
becomes  all  at  once  the  most  variously  dressed  and  accoutred 
military  unit  that  any  army  has  ever  seen. 


The  fish  that  live  at  enormous  depths  are,  in  consequence 
of  the  tremendous  pressure,  liable  to  a  curious  form  of  acci- 
dent— that  of  tumbling  upward.  If,  in  chasing  their  prey 
or  for  any  other  reason,  they  rise  to  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  the  gases  of  their  swimming 
bladder  become  considerably  expanded  and  their  specific 
gravity  greatly  reduced  ;  up  to  a  certain  limit  the  muscles 
of  their  bodies  can  counteract  the  tendency  to  float  upward, 
and  enable  the  fish  to  regain  its  proper  sphere  of  life  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  beyond  that  limit  the  muscles  are  not  strong 
enough  to  drive  the  body  downward,  and  the  fish,  becoming 
more  and  more  distended  as  it  goes,  is  gradually  killed  on 
its  long  and  involuntary  journey  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
That  such  accidents  do  occur  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
some  fish,  which  are  known  to  be  true  deep  sea  forms,  were 
discovered  dead  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
long  before  our  modern  investigations  were  commenced. 


During  last  year,  according  to  the  official  statistics  just 
published,  909  corpses  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  morgue, 
of  which  705  were  recognized.  The  male  sex  was  greatly 
in  the  majority.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  deaths  had  been 
caused  by  drowning,  76  by  hanging,  68  by  fire-arms,  41  by 
stabs,  and  62  by  poisoning.  There  had  been  109  sudden 
deaths.  Of  other  fatal  cases,  64  were  attributed  to  suffoca- 
tion and  83  to  falls.  The  statistics  show  that  more  bodies 
were  taken  to  the  morgue  during  the  summer  than  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  while  deaths  of  men  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  were  the  most  numerous, 
the  preponderance  of  the  other  sex  was  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty.  * 

m  •  ^ 

The  Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  engineers, 
is  in  some  respects  a  more  serious  undertaking  than  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal.  If  it  is  completed  as  conceived,  it 
will  one  day  give  Chicago  a  commercial  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  open  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  having  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  feet  of  water.  It  is  estimated  that  one  effect 
of  the  canal  will  be  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  one 
foot  at  St.  Louis. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


William  Steinitz,  the  chess  champion,  is  in  New  York 
under  medical  treatment  for  insomnia. 

Senator  Vance  was  the  greatest  wit  the  Senate  has  known 
since  the  war.  He  enlivened  the  cloak-rooms  with  enough 
good  stories  to  fill  a  book. 

Congressman  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  has  two  claims  to  distinction  :  He  is  the  author 
of  "  Ben  Bolt,"  and  he  once  thrashed  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Professor  Ibrahim  Hakki  Bey,  the  Turkish  commissioner 
to  the  World's  Fair,  has  returned  to  Constantinople  so  Amer- 
icanized that  his  friends  are  afraid  he   may  get  into  trouble. 

F.  C.  Selous,  the  famous  African  nimrod,  has  returned  to 
England  to  take  a  wife.  He  first  went  to  South  Africa  when 
he  was  nineteen,  and  since  then  he  has  shot  over  one  hun- 
dred elephants  and  at  least  twenty  lions. 

Dr.  William  Everett,  the  Massachusetts  representative,  has 
never  used  tobacco  in  any  form.  "  Whenever  I  want  to  be 
especially  extravagant,"  says  Dr.  Everett,  "  I  always  recon- 
cile my  conscience  with  the  fact  that  I  never  spent  a  cent  for 
tobacco." 

David  Dudley  Field's  ideas  came  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  he  could  transmit  them  to  paper  that  his  handwriting 
was  decipherable  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  hands  in  his 
office,  who  would  copy  it  legibly,  leaving  spaces  for  words  or 
phrases  they  could  not  make  out. 

Congressman  Richardson,  of  Tennessee,  wears  on  the 
lapel  of  his  coat  a  button  bearing  the  stars  and  bars  of  the 
Confederacy — the  diagonal  cross  of  blue  with  its  white  stars 
on  a  ground  of  red.  It  is  a  souvenir  of  the  Confederate 
bivouac  recently  held  at  Murfreesboro,  in  Mr.  Richardson's 
State. 

McLaurin,  the  new  senator  from  Mississippi,  is  a  genuine 
type  of  the  Southern  gentleman.  He  dresses  in  broadcloth, 
as  senators  used  to  do  before  the  war,  with  the  waistcoat  cut 
so  low  as  to  reveal  a  large  expanse  of  shirt-front,  and  he 
always  carries  a  gold-headed  cane.  The  senator  is  a  man  of 
great  personal  dignity  and  distinguished  bearing. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  the  latest  of  the  art  baronets,  is 
said  to  have  an  income  of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  fortune  left  by  the  late  Ford  Madox  Brown,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  scarcely  five  thousand  dollars.  No  artist  of  recent 
years  left  so  large  a  fortune  as  Edwin  Long,  who  died  three 
years  ago,  having  accumulated  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Major  le  Caron,  the  British  spy,  has  left  a  daughter,  a 
very  beautiful  girl,  who  inherits  a  considerable  fortune. 
Though  he  received  scanty  pay  from  the  government,  Le 
Caron  died  a  wealthy  man.  Before  giving  his  evidence  to 
the  Parnell  Commission,  he  stipulated  that  his  life  should  be 
insured  for  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  that  he  should 
receive  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

"Old  Sleuth"  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
board  of  education.  "Old  Sleuth"  is  Harland  P.  Halsey, 
so  nicknamed  because  of  the  detective  stories  he  writes  under 
that  appellation.  It  was  said  his  being  the  writer  of  detective 
stories  was  considered  so  incompatible  with  membership  in 
a  body  controlling  the  education  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  Brooklyn  children,  that  Mr.  Halsey  felt  constrained 
to  resign.  The  fact  that  he  had  served  as  education  com- 
missioner for  nearly  nine  years  is  pretty  good  proof  that 
his  resignation  was  not  enforced. 

The  new  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  hitherto  known  as  Lord 
Henry  Bruce,  is  a  medium-sized,  middle-aged,  and  rather  fat 
man,  with  lustrous  dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  a  very  bronzed 
complexion.  He  is  somewhat  deaf  and  was  noted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  sat  for  many  years,  for  his 
habit  of  accentuating  his  approval  of  coercive  methods  for 
Ireland  by  loud  cheers,  which  greatly  irritated  the  National- 
ist members.  At  one  time  there  were  four  lives  between 
himself  and  the  family  peerage — namely,  his  father  ;  his 
eldest  brother,  "Duffer"  Bruce  ;  the  latter's  son,  who  was 
the  late  marquis ;  and  his  second  brother,  Lord  James 
Bruce,  who  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar.  The 
new  Lord  Ailesbury  has  a  grown-up  son  who  is  a  subaltern 
in  the  Sutherland  Highland  regiment,  and  assumes  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Cardigan,  that  being  the  second  of  the  peerages 
held  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  The  last  Lord  Cardigan 
was  the  hero  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklava. 

Prince  Rudolph  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  according  to  a  re- 
cent announcement  in  the  Imperial  Gazette  at  Vienna,  has 
abandoned  his  rights  to  the  style  and  dignity  of  a  Prince  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  and  will  henceforth  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Baron  von  Broskow — a  title  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria. 
The  prince  has  consented  to  this  surrender  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  to  his  plebeian-born  wife  and  children  annuities 
in  perpetuity  from  the  family  property.  He  was  the  first 
Austrian  prince  to  go  through  the  university  course  and  to 
be  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law,  and  for  a  time  distinguished 
himself  in  politics,  taking  the  part  of  the  Czechs  against  the 
Germans,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  family.  In  1S57,  be- 
ing at  the  time  about  thirty,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
actress,  Jennie  Standlor,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  The  re- 
sult was  that  he  was  immediately  disowned  by  his  relatives, 
and  his  allowance  stopped.  He  migrated  to  Phillipolis  and 
commenced  practicing  at  the  bar  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Taxis.  After  a  time  he  became  district-attorney  of  the 
city,  and  is  now  the  chief  judge  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  Last 
year  one  of  the  Princes  of  S ch wart zen berg  fell  in  love  with 
his  eldest  daughter,  and,  on  discovering  the  identity  of  the 
Bulgarian  judge,  he  at  once  urged  him  to  take  steps  toward 
the  recovery  of  his  rank. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


May   ?4,  1894. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Barrie,  the  novelist,  is  thirty-four  years  old,  but  so 
boyish  as  to  look  younger.  His  figure  is  slight  and 
small,  his  face  pale,  thin,  and  sensitive,  and  his  head 
rather  too  large  for  his  body.  On  the  small  desk  at 
which  he  writes,  the  pipe  celebrated  in  *'  My  Lady 
Nicotine"  usually  lies  ready  for  use.  "I  fully  in- 
tend marrying  some  day,"  he  told  an  American 
visitor,  "  if  only  to  have  the  convenience  of  using 
my  wife's  hair-pins  to  clean  out  my  pipes." 

Dan  Beard,  the  artist,  probably  did  not  work  his 
single-tax  sympathies  into  the  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Aslor's  new  book.  He  distributed  them  plentifully 
through  his  illustrations  to  Mark  Twain's  "Yankee 
at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur."  and  Mark  wrote  to  the 
artist,  saying  :  "  I  was  netting  for  fireflies  and  caught 
a  comet." 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  North  American 
Review  for  May  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Way  to  Regulate  Liquor-Selling  ' :  I.— "Our 
Whisky  Rebellion,"  by  Governor  Tillman,  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  II.  —  "Successful  Public-House  Reform,"  by  the 
bishop  of  Chester;  "A  National  Health  Bureau,"  by 
Surgeon-General  Sternberg  ;  "  Lord  Rosebery's  Adminis- 
tration," by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  M.  P.;  "Helping 
Others  to  Help  Themselves."  by  Nathan  Straus;  "The 
Hopes  of  Free  Silver,"  by  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Bland ;  "  Hos- 
tility to  Roman  Catholics" :  I. — By  George  Parsons 
Lathrop;  II.— By  the  Bishop  of  Albany;  "  England  in  the 
Mediterranean,"  by  Admiral  Colomb  ;  "The  Unknown 
Life  of  Christ,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  ;  "  Anarchy  and 
the  Napoleonic  Revival,"  by  Karl  Blind ;  "  The  New 
Woman,"  by  Ouida  ;  "The  Man  of  the  Moment,"  by 
Sarah  Grand;  "Spanish  Theatres  and  Actors,"  by  Dul- 
cinea  del  Toboso  ;  "Bargains  in  Parliament,"  by  Edward 
Porriit ;  "  Kossuth's  Predictions."  by  F.  L.  Oswald ; 
"  National  Bank  Examiners  Criticised,"  by  J.  M.  Graybtll ; 
and  "  The  Value  of  Dialect,"  by  Professor  A.  Wauchope. 

A  new  book  of  poems  by  Edmund  Gosse  will  be 
published  in  the  autumn  in  England.  This  collection 
will  be  made  of  lyrics  which  he  has  contributed  to 
the  Athenceum  and  other  periodicals  during  the  nine 
years  which  have  passed  since  "  Firdausi  in  Exile" 
was  published. 

Governor  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  writes  of 
"  Our  Whisky  Rebellion  "  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
on  the  Gothenburg  system  in  a  symposium  on  "  The 
Way  to  Regulate  Liquor  -  Selling,"  in  the  May 
Xortk  American. 

General  Grant's  "  Memoirs,"  which  Mark  Twain's 
firm  published,  are  said  to  have  returned  a  larger 
reward  than  any  other  book  ever  written  in  this 
country.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Grant  family 
have  received  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  royalties  from  the  publishers  of  the  work, 
while  the  sale  still  continues  good,  and  as  a  cheaper 
edition  is  soon  to  appear,  it  is  within  the  range  of 
probability  that  the  "Memoirs"  may  finally  yield 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Marion  Crawford  has  completed  a  three-part  serial 
story  of  summer  life  at  Bar  Harbor,  in  which  the 
Miss  Miners,  of  "Katharine  Lauderdale,"  figure 
prominently.  It  will  appear  during  June,  July,  and 
August. 

Walter  Besant,  though  he  writes  a  great  deal 
about  love,  and  talks  even  more  on  that  interesting 
topic,  does  not  look  like  a  man  of  sentimental  in- 
clinations. His  high  forehead  and  his  full  beard 
suggest  a  scientist,  and  he  is  sedate  and  middle- 
aged. 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  M.  P.,  discusses  "  Lord 
Rosebery's  Administration  "  in  the  North.  American 
for  May, 

Verga,  the  Italian  novelist,  whose  tale  furnished  the 
libretto  for  Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  has 
received  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lire 
in  royallies.  He  was  formerly  opposed  to  writing 
libretti,  but  now  has  three  on  hand. 

The  sale  of  Mrs.  Ward's  "Marcella"  in  this 
country  having  already  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 
fourth  edition,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  West- 
minster Gazette: 

"The  run  on  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel  con- 
tinues to  be  very  brisk  at  the  libraries.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  long  novel  sells  much 
more  rapidly  than  a  short  one.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  longer  novel  takes  a  longer  time  to  read.  Therefore, 
each  copy  of  it  stays  longer  out  of  the  library,  and  the 
libraries,  instead  of  turning  over  a  small  number  of  copies 
rapidly,  have  to  buy  very  large  quantities  in  order  to 
iali^fy  their  customers." 

This  cause  of  large  sales,  of  course,  has  not  oper- 
ated in  this  country,  where  people,  more  than 
libraries,  buy  books. 

Nathan  Straus,  the  Jewish  philanthropist  who  did 
so  much  good  among  the  poor  during  the  hard  times 
of  last  winter,  prints  an  article  on  "  Helping  Others 
to  Help  Themselves"  in  the  May  North  American. 

Daudet's  new  book,  "  Memories  of  a  Peasant,"  is 
his  only  by  right  of  iranslation.  In  it  he  presents  a 
version  of  a  long  poem  by  a  provincial  writer,  Bap- 
tiste  Bonnet,  who  was  a  laborer,  and  was  at  twenty 
years  of  age  unable  to  read,  or  write,  or  even  to 
speak  French.  Daudet,  by  the  way,  is  very  nearly 
as  popular  in  France  as  is  Zola.  Zola's  sales  are 
rated  at  an  average  of  ninety  thousand  copies,  whik- 
Daudet  follows  not  far  behind  with  eighty  thousand. 
Octave  Feuillet  comes  next  with  an  average  of  fifty 
thousand  copies. 

There   is  announced    in    England   a  new   novel, 

called  "The  Green  Bay.Tree,"  by  Herbert  Vivian 

and  H.  Wilkins,  in  which  all  the  good  characters 

la    hopeless  crief    and  all    the  wicked  ones 


flourish  like  the  green  bay-tree  of  Scripture.  A  new 
feature  in  collaboration  is  also  seen,  as  the  authors 
distinguish  their  portions  of  the  work  by  the  use  of 
different  styles  of  type. 

Mr.  "Dodo"  Benson's  latest  story,  "The  Rubi- 
con," is  thus  Heated  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette; 

"  We  conclude  this  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Benson  with  the  bold  avowal  that  we  regard  '  The  Rubi- 
con '  as  almost  truly  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  probably  un- 
surpassable. Any  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  remarkable 
gifts  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  equal  measure  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  minor  author ;  but  none  ever  had  such  a 
union  ot  so  many  as  he.  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Benson.  A 
school-girl's  idea  of  '  plot ' ;  a  nursery  governess's  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  ;  a  gentleman's  gentleman's  views  of  high 
life  ;  an  undergraduate's  sense  of  style  and  itore  of  learn- 
ing ;  a  society  paragraphisl's  fine  feeling  and  good  taste ;  a 
man  milliner's  notion  of  creating  character— of  each  of  these 
you  may  easily  find  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  novels  of  the 
day  ;  but  nowhere  else — unless  it  be  in  '  Dodo  '—will  they 
all  be  found  welded  into  one  harmonious  unity  as  they  are 
here." 

One  of  the  brothers  of  Maarten  Maattens  (whose 
real  name  is  Van  der  Poasten  Schwarz)  is  the 
director  of  an  Amsterdam  gymnasium.  Many  years 
ago,  his  father  was  a  minister  at  the  Scotch  mission 
in  Amsterdam. 

In  England  the  sale  of  Hardy's  "  Tess  of  the 
d'Urberville5 "  has  reached  twenty-three  thousand 
copies.  Other  works  of  fiction  of  large  English  sales 
are  "  The  Heavenly  Twins  "  and  "  Dodo."  Stanley 
Weyman's  "  Gentleman  of  France  "  has  gone  to  iis 
twelfth  thousand  ;  Haggard's  "  Montezuma's  Daugh- 
ter" to  its  twenty-fifth,  and  Conan  Doyle's  "The 
Refugees  "  to  its  twenty-second. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Paine,  who  has  charge  of  Harper's 
Weekly  during  the  illness  of  the  editor,  is  not  over 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  has 
written  a  great  many  short  stories,  which  have  won 
him  considerable  fame.  He  was  formerly  assistant- 
editor  of  Puck  for  a  number  of  years,  and  left  there 
for  Harpers. 

Of  the  memoirs  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  a  London  paper  writes  : 

"The  marshal  gave  the  manuscript  to  his  wife  and  a 
written  copy  to  each  of  their  children.  One  of  the  sons  has 
let  many  friends  read  his  copy.  The  marshal  did  not  in- 
tend at  first  to  write  memoirs.  He  used  when  young  to 
keep  a  journal  to  send  to  his  father,  and,  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, to  send  to  his  wife.  When  he  retired  from  military 
and  political  life,  he  found  an  interesting  employment  in 
coordinating  these  old  joltings.  As  he  grew  old,  he  wrote 
with  greater  freedom  and  copiousness  of  style.  I  do  not 
believe  the  memoirs  will  see  the  full  light  of  publicity  in 
our  time,  as  the  marshal  so  often  expressed  the  desire  that 
they  should  not  be  either  lost  or  published." 

At  the  free  library  of  Hammersmith,  on  the 
Thames,  the  novel  most  read  is  "  Vanity  Fair,"  with 
"Jane  Eyre"  following  it  closely.  Then  come  in 
order  "  Middlemarch  "  and  "  The  Caxtons." 

Colonel  Higginson's  favorite  working-time  is  said 
to  be  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  him 
to  write  two  or  three  thousand  words  at  a  stretch. 
His  desk  stands  in  a  niche,  and  his  books  are  all 
about  him.  In  the  library  from  which  his  writing- 
corner  opens  is  a  wide  fire-place,  and  here  he  burns 
pine-knots,  which  are  sent  to  him  from  South  Caro- 
lina by  the  caskful.  Colonel  Higginson  is  six  fret 
tall  and  as  erect  and  soldierly  in  figure  as  though  he 
were  still  a  young  man. 


Three  Dainty  Books  of  Verse. 
The  young  publishing  firm  of  Stone  &  Kimball, 
of  Cambridge  and  Chicago— "both  partners  are,  we 
believe,  still  undergraduates  at  Harvard— is  further- 
ing the  cause  of  good  literature  by  putting  forth 
some  very  attractive  books— attractive  both  in  their 
external  appearance  and  in  their  contents.  Among 
their  latest  issues  are  three  volumes  of  verses  by  young 
men  whose  fame  is  as  yet  so  circumscribed  that  to  put 
their  works  between  covers  is,  perhaps,  venturesome. 
*'  A  Lover's  Diary,"  by  Gilbert  Parker,  is  a  sequence 
of  a  hundred  sonnets  in  which  a  tale  of  love  is  told  ; 
the  thoughts  are  tender  and  dignified,  seldom  rising 
to  the  height  of  passion,  and  the  lines  are  full  of 
melody,  revealing  Mr.  Parker  as  a  literary  workman 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  his  Canadian  tales  alone 
would  have  led  one  to  suppose.  The  frontispiece 
and  cover  of  "  A  Lover's  Diary  "  were  designed  by 
WillH.  Low.  Thesecondlittlevolumeis"TheQuest 
of  Heracles."  by  Hugh  McCulloch,  Jr.,  the  title  be- 
ing copied  from  that  of  the  initial  poem.  The  classic 
flavor  distinguishes  many  of  the  poems,  as  their 
titles  —  "  Hermaphroditus,"  "  Antinous."  and 
"  Phaeton  "—indicate  ;  the  praises  of  Saint  Louis 
and  "  the  golden  age  of  mediaeval  France"  are  sung 
in  others  ;  and  there  are  several  sonnets  and  ballades 
on  various  themes.  Pierre  la  Rose  designed  the 
title-page  and  cover  of  the  book.  The  third  of  these 
volumes  is  "  When  Hearts  are  Trumps,"  a  collection 
of  nearly  one  hundred  love-songs  and  vers  de  sociiti 
by  Tom  Hall,  reprinted  from  the  lighter  weeklies. 
Mr.  Hall  has  a  happy  facility  at  rhyming  which  has, 
perhaps,  lured  him  into  publishing  too  much  ;  but 
he  has  written  much  that  will  amuse,  and  some  of 
his  verses  present  exquisite  little  pictures.  Of  each  of 
these  books— which  are  tastefully  bound  and  hand- 
somely  printed  on  heavy,  wide  margined,  and  uncut 
paper— four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  have  been 
printed  for  sale  in  America.     Price.  %\  25  each. 

New  Publications. 
The  nineteenth  volume  of  the  excellent  Dryburgh 
edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Waverley  Novels  con- 
tains "The  Betrothed"  and  "The  Highland 
Widow,"  both  illustrated  by  G.  C.  Hindley  and 
both  supplied  with  an  index  and  glossary.  Six 
more  volumes,  making  twcnty.five  in  all,  will  com- 


plete the  series.     Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  which  has 
been  noticed  at  length  in  an  earlier  issue,  is  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes— the  first  of  which  has  as 
frontispiece  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ward — by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

The  eighteenth  issue  of  "The  Statistician  and 
Economist,"  compiled  by  L.  P.  McCarty,  appears  in 
a  new  form,  a  "popular  edition,"  containing  in 
something  less  than  two  hundred  pages  the  features 
of  the  most  complete  annuals  and  almanacs,  brought 
up  to  date  (May,  1894).  It  is,  of  course,  most  full 
in  its  information  relating  to  the  United  States,  be- 
ing an  Americin  publication  ;  but  statistics  and 
events  of  all  kinds  concerning  the  whole  world  are 
given  in  wonderfully  compact  form,  and  a  copious 
index  makes  it  a  most  convenient  reference  book. 
Published  by  L.  P.  McCarty,  San  Francisco  ;  price, 
75  or  (paper)  50  cents. 

Frank  Barrett,  who  always  tells  a  lively  tale,  has 
written  a  decidedly  sensational  story  in  "  Found 
Guilty."  The  plot  hinges  on  the  cupidity  aroused 
by  a  young  heiress's  fortune  :  a  letter  entitling  her 
to  a  large  fortune  disappears  ;  then  efforts  are  made 
to  prevent  her  marrying  the  man  she  loves,  but, 
these  failing,  it  is  made  to  seem  that  her  husband  is 
false  ;  and  at  last  she  is  made  to  acquiesce  in  a 
scheme  to  murder  him,  and,  believing  the  deed  ac- 
complished, has  to  flee  from  England.  But,  though 
the  heroine  is  put  through  a  varied  and  exciting  ex- 
perience, it  all  turns  out  right  in  the  end.  Published 
by  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00 
or  (paper)  50  cents. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Columbian  Knowledge 
Series,  which  are  being  edited  by  Professor  David  P. 
Todd,  is  "  Public  Libraries  in  America,"  by  William 
I.  Fletcher,  librarian  of  Amherst  College.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  special  calling  of  librarian  has  been 
recognized,  and  the  field  of  his  labors  is  one  that 
produces  many  ideas  that  are  both  novel  and  inter- 
esting to  the  general  public.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  here- 
tofore given  the  results  of  his  experience  only  in  oc- 
casional papers  printed  in  the  Library  Journal  and 
read  at  meetings  of  librarians,  but  now  he  brings 
them  together  in  orderly  array,  and  has  made  a  valu- 
able little  book  of  them.  In  the  body  of  the  work 
he  considers  the  history  of  the  public-library  move- 
ment, library  laws,  the  relations  of  the  library  and 
the  community,  library  buildings,  classification  and 
cataloguing,  the  librarian,  noted  libraries,  and  so  on  ; 
and  in  appendixes  he  gives  other  matter  more  speci- 
ally intended  for  librarians.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  portraits,  views  of  libraries,  and  the  like,  and  is 
indexed.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Edgar  Saltus's  new  novel,  "  Enthralled,"  has  the 
same  qualities  that  characterized  his  earlier  tales, 
among  which  strained  morbidness  and  a  superficial 
cleverness  are  the  most  prominent.  It  is  in  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  Oswald  Quain,  an  irre- 
claimably  vile  young  man,  wins  the  love  of  a  pure 
young  girl,  caring  only  for  the  millions  she  will 
inherit  from  her  father,  and,  after  murdering  the  old 
man,  escapes  to  England.  In  the  second  part  Lord 
Cloden  comes  from  England,  and,  though  he  is  a 
fair  Apollo  where  Quain  had  been  a  dark  Caliban, 
both  Myrrha,  the  heiress,  and  one  Bancroft,  who 
also  loves  her,  are  strongly  reminded  by  him  of  the 
murderer.  A  detective,  who  has  been  at  work  on  the 
case,  appears,  and  finally  it  is  discovered  that,  while 
in  London,  Quain  had  been  physically  transformed 
by  a  surgeon,  an  oculist,  and  a  dentist,  so  that  his 
blue  eyes  were  "tattooed"  brown,  his  prominent 
teeth  cut  down,  his  complexion  altered,  and  his 
height  increased,  so  that  he  was  practically  made  a 
new  man.  On  being  discovered,  Lord  Cloden — or 
Quain — accepts  a  bribe  to  leave  the  girl,  and  kills  the 
detective  ;  but  he  is  himself  strangled  by  Bancroft, 
who  then  reveals  to  Myrrha  the  secret  of  her  father's 
sin — Quam  is  his  son  and  her  own  half-brother.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  grewsome  story  is  in- 
geniously imagined  and  narrated  with  skill.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  News  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 
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2— By  the  Bishop  of  Albany. 

England  in  the  Mediterranean,    Admiral  Colomb 
The  Unknown  Life  of  Christ, 

Edward  Everett  Hale 
Anarchy  and  the  Napoleonic  Revival,  Karl  Blind 

THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

By  Ouida. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

By  Sarah  Grand. 

Spanish  Theatres  and  Actors, 

DULCINEA    DEL   TOBOSO 

Bargains  in  Parliament,  Edward  Porritt 

Kossuth's  Predictions,  F.  L.  Oswald 

National  Bank  Examiners  Criticised, 

J.  M.  Graybill 
The  Value  of  Dialect,  Prof.  A.  Wauchope 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regul.ir  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  he  held  at  th*j-oomsof  the  Company,  Room  i, 
No,  313  tirant  Avenue,  San  Krancisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  June,  1894,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p,  M„  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Hoard  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME   A.    HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Ktancisco,  California. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

"  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,"  says  Grant  Allen,  in 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  A  Philosophic  View  of 
the  Marriage  Question,"  "young  men  used  to  rush 
by  blind  instinct  into  the  toils  of  matrimony— be- 
cause they  couldn't  help  themselves.  To-day  they 
shillyshally,  they  pick  and  choose,  they  discuss,  they 
criticise,  they  say  foolish  things  about  the  club,  and 
the  flat,  and  the  cost  of  living.  But  they  don't 
marry,  and  it  is  because  there  are  less  of  young 
men  than  formerly.  Civilization  and  its  works  have 
come  too  quickly  upon  us.  Railways,  telegraphs, 
the  latest  edition,  have  played  havoc  at  last  with  our 
nervous  systems.  We  bolt  our  breakfast ;  we  catch 
the  train  or  bus  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth  ;  the  tape 
clicks  perpetually  in  our  ears  the  last  quotation  ;  the 
telephone  rings  us  up  at  inconvenient  moments. 
Something  is  always  happening  somewhere  to  dis- 
turb our  equanimity.  Life  is  one  turmoil  of  excite- 
ment and  bustle.  Financially,  'tis  a  series  of 
dissolving  views  ;  personally,  'tis  a  rush  ;  socially, 
'tis  a  mosaic  of  deftly  fitted  engagements.  Drop 
out  one  piece,  and  you  can  never  replace  it. 
You  are  full  next  week  from  Monday  to  Saturday- 
business  all  day,  what  calls  itself  pleasure  (save  the 
mark  1)  all  evening.  One  whirl  of  work  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  then  dress  and  dine.  One  whirl  of  ex- 
citement from  night  till  morning.  A  snap  of  troubled 
sleep,  and  again  da  capo.  Not  an  hour,  not  a  min- 
ute, we  can  call  our  own.  The  first  generation  after 
Stephenson  and  the  Rocket  pulled  through  with  it 
somehow.  They  inherited  the  sound  constitutions 
of  the  men  who  sat  on  rustic  seats  in  the  gardens  of 
the  '2o's.  The  second  generation  felt  the  strain  of 
it  more  severely.  New  machines  had  come  in  to 
make  life  still  more  complicated.  Telegrams,  Bell 
and  Edison  sub-marine  cables,  evening  papers,  per- 
turbations pouring  in  from  all  sides  incessantly. 
The  suburbs  growing,  the  hubbub  increasing,  metro- 
politan railways,  trams,  bicycles  innumerable,  but 
we  still  endured  and  presented  the  world  all  the  same 
with  a  third  generation.  That  third  generation— ah. 
me  I  there  comes  the  pity  of  it  1  One  fancies  the  im- 
pulse to  marry  and  rear  a  family  has  wholly  died  out 
of  it.  It  seems  to  have  died  out  most  in  the  class 
where  the  strain  and  stress  are  greatest.  I  don't 
think  young  men  of  that  class  to-day  have  the  same 
feelings  toward  women  of  their  sort  as  formerly. 
With  certain  classes  and  in  certain  places,  a  primitive 
instinct  of  our  race  has  weakened.  The  present 
crisis  in  the  marriage  market  is  due,  not  to  clubs 
or  the  comfort  of  bachelor  quarters,  but  to  the 
cumulative  effect  of  nervous  excitement." 

The  rather  singular  costume  worn  by  one  of  the 
guests  at  a  recent  fashionable  house-wedding  in 
New  York  seems  to  have  escaped  general  comment, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  what  a  sensation  was 
caused  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  wore  a 
colored  shirt  at  a  wedding  there  some  years  ago,  it 
will  seem  rather  singular  that  the  matter  should  have 
escaped  notice  in  society.  The  man  in  question 
(says  the  Herald)  had  arrived  from  Eugland  on  the 
morning  of  the  wedding,  and,  instead  of  waiting  to 
don  his  Piccadilly  clothes,  drove  from  the  dock  to 
the  house  where  the  wedding  festivities  were  in 
progress,  clad  in  his  steamer-clothes  and  white 
tennis-shoes  that  suggested  that  the  pipe-clay  had 
been  put  on  fresh  that  morning.  To  say  that  such  a 
get-up  created  a  sensation  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 


One  of  the  apparently  trivial,  but  really  most  im- 
portant, details  of  a  naval  captain's  duties  (says 
Harpers  Weekly)  is  to  prescribe  from  day  to  day 
exactly  what  uniform  shall  be  worn  by  every  officer, 
down  to  the  man  of  least  importance,  on  board  ship. 
Not  until  the  captain  has  been  issuing  uniform  orders 
for  at  least  a  month  does  one  realize  the  extent  of 
the  wardrobe  that  every  naval  officer  is  required  to 
use.  He  must  practically  have  no  less  than  a  dozen 
suits  of  clothes,  any  one  of  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  wear  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  usually  has 
two  or  three  outfits  of  service  dress — the  uniform  that 
is  worn  oftenest  in  cool  or  cold  weather  in  his  work — 
and  from  three  to  four  outfits  of  white  service-dress, 
with  the  exception  of  the  helmet — the  uniform  worn 
invariably  in  ordinary  work  in  summer.  Then  there 
are  no  less  than  three  different  kinds  of  full-dress 
suits,  besides  "  dress,"  "  undress,"  "  naval  brigade," 
"  rain-dress,"  and  "  winter-dress  "  uniforms.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  the  economy  of  space  in  a  war 
vessel  is  so  conserved  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
spare  room  left  even  for  small  packages.  This  seems 
to  be  true,  especially  in  an  officer's  stateroom.  He 
practically  sleeps  on  his  bureau.  In  other  words, 
his  chest  of  drawers  is  under  his  bunk,  and  when  one 
thinks  of  the  variety  of  clothing  he  is  required  to 
provide  himself  with,  from  hats,  caps,  gloves,  and 
cravats  down  to  shoes  and  leggins,  and  the  care  he 
must  give  to  them,  one  wonders  how  he  manages  to 
keep  his  little  apartment  in  good  order. 


A  pianist  has  invented  and  introduced  in  London 
a  new  sort  of  entertainment,  which  he  calls  an  "  in- 
visible musicale."  These  are  held  at  private  houses 
for  several  reasons.  The  chief  is  that  it  requires 
easy-chairs.  Into  these  the  guests,  inevitably  a  lim- 
ited number,  are  installed.  The  guests  seated,  all 
the  lights  are  turned  out.  Seated  in  total  darkness, 
they  are  expected  to  listen  to  the  music,  which  is 
given  in  an  adjoining  room.    This  is  believed  to  be 


the  last  requirement  in  musical  sensuousness.  The 
idea  is  charming.  But,  alas  1  (exclaims  the  Evening 
Sun)  iu  the  first  entertainment  given  the  music  was 
at  length  accompanied  by  deep  breathing  and  occa- 
sional snores.  The  guests  had  mostly,  in  the  luxuri- 
ous darkness,  gone  to  sleep  in  their  easy-chairs.  It 
was  a  hot  afternoon,  and  a  guest  present  said  noth- 
ing but  a  brass  band  would  have  kept  the  people 
awake. 

Philadelphians  (says  a  writer  in  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch) are,  perhaps,  the  most  peculiar,  clannish,  un- 
changeable people  that  exist  in  any  city  of  the 
country.  The  effect  of  the  absurd  idea  that  the 
eligibility  to  soar  in  the  mystic  circles  of  fashionable 
Quakerdora  is  to  be  determined  by  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  one  resides  uptown  or  down-town, 
can  never  be  appreciated  by  one  who  is  not  a  Phila- 
delphian.  or,  at  least,  well  acquainted  with  that  city's 
social  peculiarities.  It  causes  people  to  pay  twice 
as  much  rental  in  the  down-town  residence  district 
for  houses  not  half  as  good  as  could  be  had  uptown, 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  questionable  pleasure  of 
living  among  saloons,  groceries,  and  shops  of  all 
kinds.  Instead  cf  dying  out,  as  one  would  expect 
it  to  do  in  this  enlightened  age,  this  feeling  regard- 
ing the  difference  one's  place  of  residence  makes 
upon  his  social  standing  is  positively  becoming  more 
bitter.  Any  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  oblit- 
erate the  dividing  line  have  only  ended  in  dismal 
failure,  leaving  the  situation  much  worse  than  before. 


When  Naquet  succeeded  in  getting  the  divorce 
bill  passed  in  France,  there  were  many  who  thought 
that  the  results  would  be  nil,  or  nearly  so  ;  but,  on 
the  contiary,  the  number  of  divorces  is  increasing 
every  year.  These  are  granted  for  all  the  reasons 
they  are  granted  with  us ;  but  a  curious  case  is  re- 
ported by  Vogue's  Paris  correspondent,  who  says 
that  a  husband  is  suing  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
that  his  wife  spends  too  much  money.  "  No  other 
cause  is  alleged,"  writes  "Cornelius."  "It  is  her 
money  that  she  is  spending.  He  claims  that  he 
married  because  she  had  a  large  sum  in  her  own 
right  ;  that  he  consented  by  his  marriage  contract  to 
leave  the  control  of  this  money  in  her  hands,  it  being 
verbally  understood  that  she  should  pay  all  expenses, 
his  own  included  ;  that  while  she  has  fulfilled  this 
verbal  understanding,  she  is  so  extravagant  that  she 
is  spending  on  herself  much  more  than  is  reasonable, 
and  is,  in  consequence  of  this,  obliged  to  pay  with 
the  principal.  On  his  remonstrating,  she  flew  into 
a  violent  rage,  and  has  since  cut  off  his  allowance 
and  otherwise  rendered  his  Ufe  unsupportable.  The 
defense  set  up  is  that  this  interesting  young  man's 
family  has  found  a  richer  young  woman  who  will 
marry  him  as  soon  as  he  secures  his  divorce,  and  it 
is  intimated  that  but  for  the  fact  that  the  husband 
insists  on  having  the  child  (who  will  inherit  some 
money),  the  wife  would  gladly  accept  the  divorce. 
The  husband  is  French,  the  wife  is  American,  and 
the  fact  that  absolutely  nothing  can  be  said  against 
her  (except  this  charge  of  being  a  spendthrift)  by 
this  unscrupulous  husband  proves  that  she  must  be  a 
good  woman  and  a  devoted  mother.  She  doubtless 
now  wishes  that  instead  of  seeking  a  title  she  had 
married  one  of  her  own  countrymen,  and  we  here 
have  the  proof  that  even  when  no  effort  is  made  to 
secure  the  money  by  a  marriage  conflict,  any, girl 
with  money  runs  a  frightful  risk  in  marrying  a  titled 
foreigner.  I  will  even  go  further  and  say  that  almost 
any  foreigner's  ideas  about  women  and  marriage  are 
totally  different  from  those  entertained  by  Americans, 
and,  as  a  result,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  one  thousand  marriages  with  foreigners  are 
dismal  life  failures."  _ 

A  blue-eyed  person  never  looks  so  blue-eyed  as  in 
a  blue  dress  or  white  with  a  blue  cravat,  whereas  the 
strong  blue  of  the  fabric  might  have  been  expected 
to  dim  the  slight  blue  of  the  eye.  A  woman  with 
remarkably  red  lips  clad  in  dull  heliotrope,  with 
amethysts,  has  all  the  coral  taken  from  her  mouth, 
which  wears  instead  a  light  heliotrope  tint,  and  with 
this  pink  the  pink  of  her  cheek  is  also  touched.  An 
ordinary  or  even  sallow  cheek  never  looks  so  beauti- 
fully white  as  over  a  white  dress,  which  seems  to 
threaten  to  darken  it.  And  beautiful  as  the 
"  aesthetic  "  colors  were  in  their  day,  they  quenched 
and  dimmed  their  wearers  to  their  own  tone.  This 
is  not  to  be  easily  explained  by  any  known  chromatic 
rules.  Nor  can  any  one  say  why  turquoise-blue 
darkens  dark  eyes  and  adds  to  their  brightness. 
Experiment  and  verification  should  be  as  much 
valued  by  the  woman  as  by  the  Comtist  philosopher. 


English  authority  justifies  the  statement  that  if  it 
were  to  become  impossible  to  give  dinner-parties,  the 
whole  structure  of  English  and  Continental  society 
would  become  unhiDged.  The  function  of  a  dinner- 
party (says  a  writer  in  the  Sun)  is  a  mighty  one 
under  such  conditions,  and  extends  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  entertainment  for  pleasure.  Dinner  is  con- 
sidered by  an  Englishman  as  the  one  great  meal  of 
hospitality,  and  to  receive  an  invitation  to  dine  must 
be  counted  as  a  very  high  honor.  If  he  wishes  to 
continue  an  acquaintance,  the  one  call  of  ceremony 
is  exchanged,  and  then  comes  the  coveted  invitation. 
Those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  writing 
novels,  painting  noted  pictures,  or  in  any  other 
elevating  direction,  can  sum  up  the  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  number  of  dinner  ^invitations 
they  receive.     Women  of  beauty,  wit,  and  charming 


manners  find  their  fame  reflected  in  a  host  of  these 
invitations  which  have  such  weight.  Dinner  is,  and 
has  been  for  centuries,  the  particular  form  of  homage 
which  Englishmen  offer  to  those  whom  they  desire 
to  honor,  and,  although  they  are  not  so  rigidly  ex- 
clusive in  their,  invitations  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  meal  have  changed,  the  exalted  idea  of 
the  hospitality  remains  the  same.  Aristocracies  of 
both  wealth  and  brains  are  recognized  now,  and  the 
result  is  an  ever-widening  circle,  which  includes 
many  Americans  in  its  swing.  A  guest  who  is  very 
much  desired  for  his  or  her  entertaining  qualities 
sometimes  receives  an  invitation  to  dine  six  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  date,  to  insure  against  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  engagements. 


A  writer  in  the  Lady's  Journal,  in  commenting  on 
the  story  of  the  doctor's  page  introducing  a  patient 
as  "Jones"  instead  of  "Mr.  Jones,"  upon  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  married, 
contends  that  the  boy  was  not  to  blame  so  much  as 
our  own  lingual  deficiency  in  the  matter.  Men 
ought  to  have  a  prefix,  she  says,  which  should  indi- 
cate at  once  whether  they  are  married  or  single.  It 
would  be  more  convenient,  doubtless,  for  the  femi- 
nine world;  but  some  married  men  (writes  James 
Payn)  would  not  like  this  plan  at  all.  The  only 
chance  they  have  of  being  received  with  civility  by 
the  other  sex  is  this  doubt  of  their  eligibility  for  mat- 
rimony. Moreover,  though  it  is  true  the  ladies  have 
their  "  Mrs."  and  "  Miss  "  to  denote  their  connubial 
or  celibate  condition,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  it 
in  their  epistolary  communications  ;  they  persist  in 
withholding  this  information  from  their  correspond- 
ents, who  consequently  never  know  how  to  address 
them.  Editors,  of  course,  are  constantly  placed  in 
this  embarrassing  position.  It  is  safer  to  write 
"  Mrs."  ;  most  women,  unless  they  are  advocates  of 
female  rights,  prefer  it  to  be  supposed  that  some  male 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  their  bow  and  spear. 


A  man  has  been  entertaining  himself  and  others 
with  speculations  as  to  what  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing would  have  thought  of  modern  heroines  and  the 
feminine  speechifying  that  is  going  on  in  our  day. 
When  Pamela  was  asked  to  express  an  opinion  she 
always  modestly  replied:  "It  becomes  me  not  to 
speak  "  ;  and  Pamela's  excellence  was  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  the  rich  squire,  Mr.  B.,  whose  maid- 
servant, it  will  be  remembered,  she  was,  and  by  no 
means  a  Ruth  and  Boaz  affair.  A  no  less  estimable 
person  was  Sophia  Western,  who  was  honored  by 
the  hand  of  Tom  Jones.  Mr.  Allworthy,  you  will 
recall,  said  of  Sophia  :  "  I  never  heard  anything  of 
pertness,  or  what  is  called  repartee,  out  of  her 
mouth  ;  no  pretense  to  wit,  much  less  to  that  kind  of 
wisdom  which  is  only  the  result  of  great  learning 
and  experience  ;  the  affectation  of  which  in  a  young 
woman  is  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  affectations  of  an 
age.  No  dictatorial  sentiments,  no  judicial  opinions, 
no  profound  criticisms.  Whenever  I  have  seen  her 
in  the  company  of  men,  she  hath  been  all  attention, 
with  the  modesty  of  a  learner,  not  the  forwardness 
of  a  teacher.  Indeed,"  he  subsequently  remarks, 
"she  always  showed  the  highest  deference  to  the 
understandings  of  men — a  quality  absolutely  essential 
to  the  making  of  a  good  wife."  It  scarcely  need  be 
said  that  these  are  not  the  qualities  that  distinguish 
Evadne,  the  Superfluous  Woman,  Dodo,  the  Yellow 
Aster,  and  Eva.  The  heroines  of  Mr.  Howells 
have  enough  to  say  for  themselves,  however  behind- 
hand they  maybe  in  the  more  modern  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  new  English  types.  The  author  of 
"The  Heavenly  Twins,"  who  is  responsible  for 
Evadne's  views,  gives  her  the  opportunity  at  an 
early  age  to  express  her  opinion  of  Tom  Jones  as  a 
prize-package  in  matrimony.  This  and  kindred 
opinions  would  doubtless  surprise  and  pain  Richard- 
son, Fielding,  and  the  gentle  essayists  who  gave  so 
much  consideration  to  the  female  sex  in  the  days  of 
the  Spectator. 
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No  other  soap 
in  the  world  is 
used  so  much; 
or  so  little  of  it 


goes  so  far. 
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AN  BEND 

No  steels  to  break  —  no  un comfortableness 
—  no  sacrifice  of  grace  or  figure  outline  — 
charming  style  and  absolute  >vOCC^*00< 
comfort  and  ease  of  motion —  2 
And  the  little  one,  how  rugged  [ 
she  looks — The  strength  0*  pos-  ( 
terity  is  regulated  by  the  sense  < 
of  the  mother — TheEquipoise  £ 
Waist  is  sensible.  To  know  q  )  ;\ 
all  about  it,  and  where  to  buy  it,  O  fJ:  \  ,  "i  V. 
write  George  Frost  Co., Boston.  Q  u_""~i"iT~~' 
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GIVEN    BY    THE    FISH    COMMISSIONERS 
AT    THE    MIDWINTER    FAIR    TO 

DOXSEE'S 

PURE  GLAM  JUICE 


Packed  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  in  Cans, 

For  th:it    is  tbe    only    way    it  can  be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  aid  of  chemicals. 


*T>o  you  6uflfer  with  indigestion,  dyspep- 
Bia,  disordered  stomach,  constipation?  If 
so,  use  it  for  dinner  instead  of  Meat  Soups." 


Testimonials  from  hundreds   of  physicians 
on  file. 


GROCEKS-lOc.  and  20c.  can. 


SOZODONT 


A  GRATEFUL 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1G0G  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 
French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 
Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 

MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 


PHILIP    KRALL, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 

KTJLLAK     METHOD. 
Best  of  references.  735a  Ellis  Street. 


BKYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  BRYN  MAWR. 
Pa.  10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A  College  (or 
Women.  The  Program,  stating  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  of  study  for  the  academic  year,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


Uf  ICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
flirt     |T  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

CIA  Bays  oar  2  drawer  wnlnnl  or  oak  Im 
tI  iproicd  Hicrb  Arm  Sinpersewlnumachln* 
y  tiotshed,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
_  ...ivi-  irork:  pnaraoleed  for  10  lean;  wllh 
I  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder,  So!f-Thrcad!oer  C jlln- 
lor  Sbiillle,  Self-Selling  \eedle  and  a  complete 
t  of  St«el  iltne limenl*;  shipped  aoy  where  on 
_  9  Day's  Trial.  No  money  required  In  adrioee. 
75,000  now  fnuse.  World'*  Fair  Medal  awarded  machloe  and  attach. 
ments,  Buv  from  factory  and  mvo  dealer's  and  agent's  profits. 
rnrr  fat  This  Onl  and  stnd  to-diy  foi  machine  or  Isreo  fres 
rKbt  catalogue,  testimonial' nnd  Gllmp^s of  Ihe  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  GO.  342  Wafca:n  Avo.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ol  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SA1X  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HTDRAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  rao  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28#-lnch  Duck,  from  7  OnnoeR  to 
1G  Ounce*.  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Lovell-Hathaway  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Minerva  M.  Hathaway  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  Lovell,  of  this  city,  took  place  at  Trinity 
Church  last  Tuesday  morning,  and  was  attended  by 
many  of  their  friends.  The  bride,  who  is  a  stately 
and  handsome  demi-blonde,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hathaway,  a  pioneer  grain  merchant  of 
this  city,  who  is  now  residing  in  San  Leandro.  The 
groom  is  the  son  of  the  late  General  Lovell,  of  New 
York  city,  and  is  a  prominent  commission  merchant 
of  this  city. 

The  chancel  was  handsomely  decorated  with  trop- 
ical palms  and  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers,  that 
formed  a  most  attractive  combination.  It  was  half- 
past  eleven  o'ciock  when  the  organist  played  the 
wedding  march  and  the  bridal  party  appeared.  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall, 
Mr.  George  Wheaton,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  Forbes 
acted  as  ushers  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Small  was  the  best  man  ; 
and  the  bride's  sister,  Miss  Lillie  Hathaway,  was 
the  maid  of  honor.  The  dresses  of  ihe  bride  and 
her  sister  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  wore  an  elegant  robe  of  blanc-ivoire  satin, 
made  with  a  Princesse  train.  The  corsage  was  made  high 
and  the  sleeves  long,  and  they  were  trimmed  with  old  point 
lace  There  was  a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms  in  her  coiffure, 
from  which  fell  a  veil  of  white  tulle.  In  her  ungloved 
hands  she  carried  a  prayer-book. 

The  maid  of  honor  appeared  in  a  becoming  gown  of 
white  mousseline  de  soie,  delicately  embroidered  and 
trimmed  with  little  knots  of  velvet.  She  wore  a  dainty 
capote  of  yellow  straw,  trimmed  with  yellow  flowers  and 
black  velvet  ribbons. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Walk  performed  the  ceremony  very 
impressively,  and  the  bride's  father  gave  her  into 
the  keeping  of  the  groom.  After  the  wedding,  an 
elaborate  breakfast  was  enjoyed  at  a  down-town 
hotel,  and  later  in  the  day  the  bride  and  groom  left 
for  Del  Monte.  They  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael.  The  wedding-presents  were  exceedingly 
handsome  and  costly.  Those  who  attended  the 
breakfast  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hathaway,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mansfield  Lovell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins,  Mrs.  Woods, 
Miss  Lillie  Hathawav,  Miss  Anna  Gray,  Miss  EllaAaams, 
Miss  Evelyn  Shepard,  Rev.  G.  E.  Walk,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  G.  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  George 
Wheaton,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  Forbes. 


An  Informal  Cotillion. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mrs. 
Southard  Hoffman,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  and  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Smedberg,  a  very  pleasant  informal  cotillion  was 
given  last  Tuesday  evening  at  Lunt's  Hall,  which 
was  attended  by  about  sixty  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Several  interesting  figures  of  the  german  were 
introduced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Southard 
Hoffman,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Van  Winkle. 
The  affair  was  successful  in  every  way,  and  came  to 
an  end  about  one  o'clock.  Among  those  present 
were : 

Mrs.  W.  K.  McNutt,  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mrs.  N. 
G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg.  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker. 
Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Aileen  Goad,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss 
Laura  Bates,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Crocker, 
Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss  Jessie  Cole- 
man, Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,  Miss  Josephine  Delmas, 
Miss  Meta  Graham,  Miss  Mary  Graham,  Miss  Nellie 
Hillyer,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss 
Belle  Hutchinson,  Miss  Alice  McCutchen,  Miss  Miriam 
Moore,  Miss  Alice  Owen,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Sail ie 
Maynard,  Miss  Mamie  Thomas,  Colonel  W.  R.  Smed- 
berg, Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr., 
Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way, Mr.  L.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  S.  G.  Buckbee,  Mr.  John 
O.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Joseph  Clement,  Mr.  Alfred  Clement, 
Mr.  Tara  McGrew,  Mr.  Frederick  Coon,  Mr.  Leonard 
Chenery.  Mr.  W.  D.  Forbes,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  Milton  S. 
Latham,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Mr.  C.  C.  V.  Reeve, 
Lieutenant  T.  F.  Ruhm.  U.  S.  N„  Mr.  E.  G.  Schmieden, 
Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Everett 
N.  Bee,  Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes,  Mr.  Alfred  Poett,  and 
Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt. 

The  Sharon  High  Tea. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon  gave  a  delightful  high  tea 
last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in 
honor  of  about  two  hundred  members  of  the 
Woman's  Congress  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
and  the  Women's  National  Press  Association.  The 
reception  committee  was  composed  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Laurel  Hall  Club,  of  which  Mrs 
Sharon  is  president ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Washington  Ayers,  Mrs.  Irving 
Moulton,  and  Mrs.  William  Manning.  After  being 
received  by  these  ladies,  ihey  were  cordially  wel- 


comed by  Mrs.  Sharon,  who  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
John  Vance  Cheney  and  Mrs.  Van  Pelt,  of  Oakland. 
There  was  also  a  coterie  of  young  ladies  who  assisted 
in  receiving  ;  they  comprised  Miss  May  Sharon,  Miss 
Field,  Misses  Dunu,  Miss  Horton,  Miss  Ayers,  Miss 
Powell,  Miss  Moulton,  Miss  Lowenberg,  Miss  Lew- 
iston,  and  Miss  Gilmore. 

The  loveliest  flowers  of  the  season  were  seen 
everywhere  in  profusion.  Roses  of  a  variety  of  colors 
banked  the  mantels,  bverflowod  from  baskets  hung 
on  the  walls,  and  festooned  the  doorways  and  win- 
dows most  artistically.  St.  Joseph  lilies,  callas,  and 
the  beautiful  lilium  grandiflorum  graced  handsome 
jardinieres  in  nooks  and  corners,  and  the  tables  in 
the  dining-room  were  embellished  with  pink  roses 
and  elegant  candelabra.  The  scene  was,  indeed,  a 
most  attractive  one,  and  it  was  made  even  more 
bright  by  the  number  of  elegant  gowns  that  were 
displayed. 

The  Boys'  High  School  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Manning,  played  concert  selections 
at  intervals  during  the  progress  of  the  reception,  and 
Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton  recited  in  her  usual  excel- 
lent manner.  Refreshments  were  served  bounteously 
from  four  until  six  o'clock,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  affair  very  much. 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  lartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
UniUd  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking-  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Sage  Matinee  Tea. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Sage  entertained  the  associate 
members  of  the  Woman's  Congress  by  giving  a 
matinee  tea  last  Tuesday  in  the  hop-room  at  the 
Presidio.  There  were  present  several  hundred 
guests,  who  met  with  a  hospitable  welcome  in  the 
handsome  hall,  which  was  gayly  decorated  with  the 
national  colors  and  a  most  bounteous  array  of 
bright-hued  flowers.  Each  guest  was  presented 
with  a  bouquet  of  roses  as  she  was  greeted  by  Mrs. 
Sage,  who  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Managing  Board  of  the  Wo  ran's 
Congress  and  Mrs.  Selden  Day,  of  Fort  Mason, 
president  of  the  Guidon  Society. 

The  Presidio  Band  played  delightfully  during  the 
hours  of  the  tea,  which  were  from  two  until  five 
o'clock,  and  light  refreshments  were  served.  During 
the  afternoon  Mr.  August  Hinrichs  played  some 
violin  solos,  assisted  by  a  string  quartet.  Tea  was 
poured  by  Mrs.  L.  O,  Parker,  Mrs.  G.  H.  G.  Gale, 
Mrs.  E.  T,  Brown,  Mrs.  B.  K.  Roberts,  Miss  Kinzie, 
and  Miss  Andrews.  The  affair  was  pleasurable  in 
every  way,  and  will  be  an  enjoyable  memory  to  all 
who  were  present. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  wife  of  Crispi,  the  Italian  prime  minister,  is 
a  confirmed  smoker  of  cigarettes.  Her  husband 
does  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form'. 

Miss  Dodd,  the  lady  tennis  champion  of  England, 
only  recently  celebrated  her  twenty-first  birthday. 
She  is  an  expert  bicyclist  and  golf-player,  as  well  as 
a  singer  and  pianist. 

The  Mikado  of  Japan  has  recently  issued  a  decree 
allowing  a  Japanese  woman  to  lead,  if  she  chooses, 
a  single  life.  Hitherto,  if  found  unmarried  after  a 
certain  age,  a  husband  was  selected  for  her  by  law. 

The  Duchess  of  York  has  a  pair  of  opera-glasses 
that  cost  six  hundred  dollars.  They  are  of  gold, 
studded  with  turquoises  and  pearls.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  owns  one  of  platinum,  set  with  sapphires, 
turquoises,  and  splendid  rubies,  that  is  valued  at 
twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Bedell,  who  died  at  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  the  other  day,  aged  ninety-eight  years,  left 
eight  children,  forty  grandchildren,  ninety-seven 
great-grandchildren,  and  twenty  great-great-grand- 
children—one  hundred  and  sixty-five  descendants  in 
all. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  takes  more  outdoor  exercise  nowa- 
days than  she  used  to  take.  Until  quite  recently  she 
was  rarely  seen  in  the  street  except  in  a  carriage, 
but  now  she  may  be  frequently  observed  out  walk- 
ing, attired  very  simply  in  modest  costumes.  She  is 
said  to  be  growing  stout. 

Queen  Victoria's  descendants  either  occupy  now 
or,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  bid  fair  10  sit 
upon  seven  thrones— those  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  German  Empire,  the  Russian  Empire,  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
Ihe  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen. 

Miss  Laura  Maxwell,  a  principal  contralto  in  one 
of  D'Oyly  Carte's  companies,  might  call  herself 
Lady  Laura  Maxwell  if  her  father  claimed  his  own. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  the  late  Earl  of  Nithsdale, 
who  was  attainted  in  1717  ;  but  the  attaint  was  after- 
ward annulled.  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  is  the  rightful 
claimant  to  the  title,  prefers  to  leave  it  alone. 

A  pretty  story  is  told  of  Queen  Victoria's  childhood  : 
When  a  little  girl  she  was  invited  to  spend  an  afternoon 
with  Oueen  Adelaide.  Uesirous  of  entertaining  her  little 
cuest  in  ihe  happiest  manner,  the  queen  asked  her  what  she 
thought  would  amuse  her  most.  After  thinking  gravely  on 
so  important  a  decision,  the  little  Victoria  said  that  nothing 
would  give  her  such  pleasure  as  to  wash  the  windows 
Accordingly  a  pail  and  some  water,  a  cloth  and  pieces  of 
wash-leather,  were  given  her.  With  these  she  set  to  work 
and  had  a  perfect  revel  in  water  and  elbow-grease. 

Mrs.  Hargreave,  whose  name  came  so  prominently 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  the  famous 
"  pearl  case,"  was  always  known  as  a  very  talented 
amateur  actress,  and  she  has  now  decided  to  adopt 


the  stage  as  a  profession.  She  will  make  her  pro- 
fessional d£but  this  month  as  Paula  in  "  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Torquay, 
and  will  afterward  tour  the  provinces  with  the  piece. 

A  foreign  exchange  prints  this  pleasant  paragraph 
about  a  Californian  abroad  : 

"The  renowned  teacher,  Mme.  Marches!  (Marquise  de 
Castrone),  recently  gave  a  concert  in  Paris,  in  the  salons 
of  the  British  Embassy,  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Auld,  a  most  charming  young  Californian,  a  pupil  of  Mme. 
Marchesi,  and  one  who  will  in  a  very  short  time  make  a 
name  in  the  musical  world.  Miss  Auld's  voice  is  a  pure 
high  soprano,  with  crystalline  and  flute-like  notes,  so 
pearly  and  delicate  that  they  seem  to  rise  from  the  throat 
of  a  bird  rather  than  from  the  vocal  chords  of  a  human  be- 
ing, and  being  a  fair,  frail,  flower-like_  girl,  whose  whole 
soul  appears  to  be  absorbed  in  her  singing,  Miss  Auld 
has  a  brilliant  career  ahead." 

Rosa  Bonheur,  upon  whose  breast  the  Empress 
Eugenie  personally  fastened  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1865,  has  just  been  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  officer  in  that  order,  the  first  woman  artist 
upon  whom  that  distinction  has  been  conferred. 
Though  past  seventy,  she  spends  a  long  and  busy 
day  at  her  easel.  Photography  is  her  only  recreation. 
Her  atelier  is  so  crowded  with  artistic  treasures  as  to 
be,  in  an  admirer's  phrase,  "  a  private  Louvre." 

Of  Frau  Materna,  the  great  Wagnerian  prima 
donna,  who,  having  completed  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury of  service  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna,  is 
about  to  retire  into  private  life,  an  exchange  says : 

"This  distinguished  artist,  who  is  a  Styrian  and  the 
daughter  of  a  school-master,  married  Karl  Friedrich,  the 
actor,  and  gained  some  celebrity  in  operetta  at  the  sub- 
urban Karl's  Theatre  as  far  back  as  186^.  In  1869  she 
was  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  production  of  Wagner's  '  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen' 
at  Bayreuth,  in  1876,  that  she  came  prominently  into  pub- 
lic notice  as  the  first  representative  of  the  Walkyrie 
maiden  Brunnhifde,  In  1877  sne  accompanied  Wagner  to 
England,  and  took  part  with  the  composer  and  Dr.  Richter 
(who  then  made  his  English  debut)  in  the  Wagner  Festival 
at  the  Albert  Hall.  In  1882,  Wagner  chose  her  to  take  the 
role  of  Kundry  in  the  first  performance  of  '  Parsifal,'  and 
her  fame  by  that  time  having  reached  across  the  Atlantic, 
she  has  since  paid  several  visits  to  the  United  States, 
where  she  amassed  a  fortune.  Frau  Materna  intends,  it  is 
said,  to  take  a  formal  farewell  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House, 
and  afterward  to  reside  on  an  estate  she  has  purchased  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  Austrian  capital." 

Queen  Marie  of  Hanover,  who  has  just  celebrated 
her  seventy-sixth  birthday  at  Vienna,  was  in  former 
days  noted  for  her  extraordinary  beauty — a  beauty 
of  which  her  husband,  the  king,  could  only  judge  by 
touch,  since  he  was  stone  blind.  She  has  consider- 
able decision  of  character,  as  the  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy  shows : 

"  It  is  due  to  her  influence  that  the  king  declined  to  ac- 
cept Prussia's  offer  of  an  alliance  in  1866,  which  would 
have  enabled  the  king  to  retain  possession  of  his  crown,  in- 
stead of  having  it  wrested  from  him.  And  after  peace  had 
been  declared  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  King- 
dom of  Hanover  definitely  annexed  to  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment, she  herself  continued  to  wage  a  kind  of  war  on  her 
own  account  at  her  castle,  the  Marienburg,  from  which  she 
refused  to  budge  and  from  the  tower  of  which  she  persisted 
in  keeping  the  royal  standard  of  the  House  of  Hanover  fly- 
ing in  the  wind.  The  queen  being  related  to  almost  every 
reigning  house  in  Germany  and  being  a  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Constantine  of  Russia,  the  Berlin  government 
realized  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  oust  her  by  force  from 
her  stronghold.  At  the  same  time,  as  long  as  the  Hanover- 
ians saw  their  national  flag  waving  proudly  over  their 
queen's  roof,  they  remained  convinced  that  the  king  would 
return  and  recover  his  own.  At  length  Field-Marshal  von 
Manteufel,  who  was  military  governor  of  the  kingdom,  ad- 
dressed a  most  courteous  letter  to  her  majesty,  stating  that, 
as  she  was  residing  in  the  dominions  of  his  master,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accord  to  her 
the  honors  shown  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  every 
foreign  royal  visitor ;  that,  therefore,  he  would,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  establish  a  Prussian  guard  of  honor  at  the  gate 
of  her  castle  and  assign  not  only  ladies-in-waiting,  but  also 
Prussian  officers  and  court  officials  to  attend  upon  her  as 
chamberlains  and  equerries,  and  that  he  would  also  take 
steps  to  have  |^e  Prussian  flag  run  up  beside  that  of  Han- 
over, in  accordance  with  courtly  etiquette  on  the  occasion 
of  royal  visits.  This  was  more  than  the  queen  could  stand, 
and  before  the  forty-eight  hours  she  bad  abandoned  the 
fight,  struck  the  flag  of  Hanover,  and  betaken  herself,  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  her  household,  to  her  blind 
husband  at  Vienna." 


A  Remarkable  Woman. 
The  late  Mme.  Pommery  was,  in  every  respect, 
a  most  remarkable  woman.  Upon  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  assumed  the  entire  management  of 
her  vast  interests,  and  it  has  been  her  life's  ambition 
to  make  the  wine  bearing  her  name  the  wine  of  the 
real  aristocracy.  Of  course,  the  partiality  shown  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Pommery  tended  much  to 
render  her  efforts  in  this  direction  successful.  How 
well  she  has  succeeded  is  apparent  to  all.  Her  dis- 
cerning judgment  in  appointing  the  right  man  to  the 
right  place  was  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  her 
character.  Confident  that  Pommery  could  rely  upon 
its  own  merits,  none  but  the  legitimate  channels 
were  used  in  placing  it  before  the  public.  It  is  a 
wine  which  appeals  to  the  refined  taste  of  all,  and 
although  it  is  the  wine  of  the  nobi'ity,  it  is  none  the 
less  the  favorite  of  every  one  possessing  a  refined 
and  discriminating  palate. — London  Journal. 


"  Oar  Society  "  Blue  Boob. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Spectacles  and  eve-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
opticians.  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy.    Cures  poi- 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  Ask  your  Grocer  for  Callustko. 


TAKE 

AYER" 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

IT  LEADS 

ALL  OTHER 

BLOOD 

Purifiers. 


Unexcelled  'n  Appointments. 

UiiHu-p ''s-ed  In  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  EVTBKTAISED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OK  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE   GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

I»  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  in  San  Frau<-tsro. 

Rates  Moderate 


100 


SUPERFINE  CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT   COOPER'S,    -    746    MARKET    ST. 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST.   IN  ENDLESS 
VARIETY, 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  meana  who  ie  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  rauch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  'with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desireB.  Situated  not  fur  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  fanning  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home.  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Unscrupulous  parties  make  all  manner  of  statements 
against  Refrigtrated  Meals.  Examine  our  methods  of 
handling  and  be  convinced  of  their  superiority  over  meats 
prepared  by  the  old  and  less  healthy  method. 

#We   never   freeze   our   meats. 


THIS  IS 

WHAT  I 

WROTE  TO 
MARGUERITE: 

Mv  Dear  GtRL:  I  know  you  will  be  both  surprised  and 
pleased  to  receive  ibis  letter  from  me,  because  it  looks  SO 
totally  different  from  any  one  1  have  previously  written 
you.  But,  after  I  got  your  last,  1  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  a»d  neatness  of  your  note-naper.  and  it  made  me 
really  ashamed  of  the  common  stuff  1  had  been  using  in 
my  correspondence.  So  I  went  down  to  Pierson  Bros.,  335 
Kearny  St.,  and  bought  some  of  their  lovely  Hurd's  station- 
ery that  they  are  selling  at  such  a  reasonable  price.  It  is 
the  smoothest  paper  to  write  on  you  ever  saw,  and  looks  real 
"swell"— now  don't  you  think  so?  I  think  1*11  answer 
Arthur  s  last  by  this  mail,  I  feel  so  proud  of  my  stationery. 
Your  sincere  friend,  Hattib, 


May  14,  1894. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Cards  have  been  issued  announcing  the  wedding 
of  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Dougherty  and  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Spear,  Jr.,  at  San  Rafael,  on  Tuesday,  May  15th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Syrames  have  issued  invi- 
tations for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Anita  Day  Symmes,  to  Mr.  Anson  Stiles  Blake,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Blake,  of  Berkeley,  which 
will  take  place  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  next 
Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Milton  Burns  will  give  a  tea  from 
three  until  six  o'clock  next  Saturday  afternoon  at  her 
residence,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Hyde 
Streets,  in  honor  of  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bender, 
the  artist,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Wise  will 'give  a  dinner-party  this 
evening  at  his  residence  in  San  Rafael  in  honor  of 
his  father,  Hon.  John  H.  Wise,  and  Hon.  W.  D. 
English.  The  gentlemen  invited  to  meet  them  are 
Hon.  Frank  McCoppin,  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Sweeney.  Mr.  George  W.  Nagle,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Sidney  V.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Newhall,  Dr.  George  H.  Powers,  Mr.  George 
Dodge,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Whittemore. 

The  Skull  and  Keys  will  produce  their  annual  play 
next  Tuesday  evening  at  Shattuck  Hall,  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  gave  an  elab- 
orate dinner-party  last  Monday  evening  at  the 
Crocker  residence  on  California  Street,  and  delight- 
fully entertained  a  number  of  friends. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  gave  a  charming  lunch-party  at 
her  residence  on  California  Street  last  Tuesday. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twenty  at  a  beautifully  deco- 
rated table,  and  several  hours  were  enjoyably  passed. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  entertained  a  number  of 
ladies  at  luncheon  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence  on 
Sixteenth  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Greer  Harrison  gave  a 
dancing-party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  rooms  were  hand- 
somely decoratec,  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  until  a 
late  hour.  A  delicious  supper  was  served  at  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster  gave  an  elaborate  din- 
ner-party at  San  Rafael  last  Wednesday  evening,  at 
which  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Brad- 
ford, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Neale,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sweeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  B.  Davidson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Scott. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  gave  a  breakfast  at 
San  Rafael  last  Sunday  complimentary  to  Count  and 
Countess  Bozenta,  Chevalier  and  Mme.  de  Kontski, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Pawlicki,  and  Mr.  Harris.  After- 
ward a  drive  was  taken  through  the  surrrounding 
country,  and  in  the  evening  the  party  were  the  guests 
at  dinner  of  Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  at  her  residence  in 
Oakland. 

Miss  Young  gave  a  pleasant  lunch -party  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  the  Presidio,  and  enter- 
tained Miss  Eagan,  Miss  Lomia,  Miss  Ames,  Miss 
Hartsuff,  Miss  Kinzie,  and  Miss  Storm.  After 
luncheon.  Miss  Young  took  her  guests  to  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  to  attend  the  benefit  of  Mr.  August 
Hinrichs. 

Mrs.  Wilhrow  and  the  Misses  Withrow  gave  a 
very  pleasant  matinee  tea  on  Friday  at  their  resi- 
dence in  honor  of  Countess  Bozenta. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Hooper  and  the  Misses  May  and 
Alice  Hooper  gave  a  theatre-party  last  Thursday 
evening,  followed  by  a  supper  at  their  residence, 
2201  Laguna  Street. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of  "94  of 
Miss  Lake's  School  will  be  held  at  Golden  Gate  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  May  24th.  The  members  of 
the  class  are  Miss  Annie  Cadwalader,  Miss  Mabel 
Estee,  Miss  Maud  Eppinger,  Miss  Birdie  Hirsch- 
man,  Miss  Florence  Josselyn,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  and 
Miss  Elenore  Ingersoll. 

The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  will  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  season  to-day  at  its  club-house  in 
Sausalito. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  are  at  "  Stag's 
Leap,"  their  country  place  in  Napa  County. 

Princess  Galatro  di  Colonna  and  her  children  left  for  the 
East  last  Tuesday.  . 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  will  be  at  Castle  Crag  during  the 
summer.  ... 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Truxton  Beale,  nie  Blaine,  arrived  here 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  last  Monday,  and  will  pass  sev- 
eral weeks  on  this  coast. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer,  of  San  Jose,  will  pass  part  of 
the  summer  at  Santa  Barbara.  .  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  have  been  paying  a  visit  to 
Del  Monte.  .  . 

Mr.  Harry  Jerome  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  and  her  grandchildren  will  soon  leave 
to  pass  the  season  at  Caslle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  will  soon  leave  to  occupy 
their  villa  near  Redwood  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Livingston,  of  New  York  city, 
will  pass  the  summer  abroad. 

Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall  left  last  Tuesday  on  a  brief 
visit  to  Fresno. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  and  Miss  Sara  Collier  have  re- 
turned to  their  villa  near  Clear  Lake,  after  a  prolonged  visit 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  visited  San  Jose*  early  in  the 
week.  .       ... 

Mrs.  William  Beckman,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting 
friends  in  Tulare  County. 

Mrs   Horace  L.  Hill  will  pass  the  season  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  are  occupying  the 
Hopkins  villa  at  Redwood  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Audenreid  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer at  San  Rafael.  .  . 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Church  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Santa 


Barbara,  but  her.  daughters.  Miss  Buckingham  and  Miss 
Church,  will  remain  there  for  awhile. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  are  occupying  a  cot- 
tage in  Ross  Valley,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  has  returned  from  a  two  months*  visit 
to  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Le  Count  and  the  Misses  Le  Count 
are  occupying  their  cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gerberding  ate  residing  at  2815 
Scott  Street,  and  will  receive  on  Fridays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  are  visiting  New  York  city. 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Hatch,  of  Honolulu,  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
her  parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hawes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Livingston,  nie  Rich,  are  residing  at 
1009  Madison  Avenue,  in  New  York  city. 

Hon.  Paul  Neumann  is  here  from  Honolulu  on  a  visit. 
Mr.  A.  Guthrie  and  a  party  of  friend*  have  been  visiting 
the  Yosemite  Valley  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Smith  and  family,  of  Oakland,  will  pass 
most  of  the  summer  at  Castle  Crag. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  will  pass  a  few  weeks 
at  Castle  Crag  during  the  summer. 

Miss  Mabel  Stanford  is  visiting  Miss  Rebe  Nourse  at 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  Cutler  Paige  returned  early  in  the  week  from  a  visit 
to  San  Jose\ 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  and  Miss  Sophia  Pierce  will  be  at  Castle 
Crag  during  the  season. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wood  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wood  went  to  Del 
Monte  last  Saturday  on  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson  have  secured  a  cottage 
at  Belvedere,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Bass  will  leave  to-day  to  visit  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Goewey  will  pass  the  season  at 
Caslle  Crag. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Macfarlane,  of  Honolulu, 
left  San  Jose  last  Monday  to  visit  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  will  go  to  Del  Monte  next 
Friday  to  remain  during  the  season. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin  is  at  the  Holland  House  in  New  York 
city. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  and  family  are  occupying 
their  cottage  in  San  Rafael; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry  will  leave  soon  to  oc- 
cupy their  country  home  in  Napa  County. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Mamie  Longstreet,  and  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wilcox  have  returned  from  a  prolonged  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  and  family  will  pass  the  season  in 
Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  are  visiting  Ogden  for  a  few 
days. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  will  leave 
next  Tuesday  to  pass  the  summer  in  a  cottage  at  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Hecht  left 
New  York  last  week  for  Bremen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hidalgo  and  their  daughters,  formerly 
of  this  city,  are  now  residing  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  where 
the  three  young  ladies  are  pursuing  their  studies  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Bel- 
gium, who  is  an  excellent  performer  on  the  harp,  attended 
a  concert  last  month  at  which  the  Misses  Hidalgo  ap- 
peared. Miss  Juliette  Hidalgo  played  a  harp  solo,  and 
was  complimented  in  person  by  the  queen.  Miss  Sophie 
Hidalgo  gave  selections  on  the  piano,  and  Miss  Tillie  Hi- 
dalgo made  a  success  in  a  violin  solo.  The  Hidalgo  family 
will  return  to  this  city  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lilienthal  have  taken  the  Brander 
cottage  at  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Emily  Wilson 
are  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  Miss  Lena  Maynard  re- 
turned from  the  East  on  Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  will  pass  the  summer  at 
San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Davis  have  left  the  city  to 
occupy  their  new  cottage,  "  The  Gables,"  at  Belvedere. 

Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs  leaves  next  Monday  on  an  Eastern 
trip. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Rear-Admiral  Irwin,  U.  S.  N„  Lieutenant  Charles  A. 
Adams,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  H.  E.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N., 
came  up  from  Honolulu  a  week  ago  on  the  steamer  Aus- 
tralia. 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  B.  Flage,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  report  for  duty  next  Wednesday  at  the  cavalry 
camp  in  Vasquez  Canon,  near  Gilroy. 

Surgeon  J.  Hawkes,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Assistant- Paymaster 
H.  A.  Dent,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
receiving  ship  Independence  at  Mare  Island. 
.  Civil- Engineer  R.  C.  Hollyday,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  at  the  Port  Orchard  Station  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  a  new  dry-dock  there. 

Captain  Walter  D.  McCaw,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
will  accompany  Troop  C(  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  instead  of  Lieutenant  Charles 
Willcox,  U.  S.  A.,  who  had  been  detailed  for  that  duty. 

Lieutenant  William  M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  three  months*  leave  of  absence,  to 
take  e fleet  about  May  20th. 

Naval  Constructor  D.  W.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  accom- 
panied by  his  family  and  Miss  Roy,  have  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  passing  three  months  at  Mare 
Island. 

Naval  Constructor  Samuel  W.  Armistead,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
family  have  arrived  at  Mare  Island,  where  they  will  be 
located  for  some  time. 

Surgeon  John  W.  Ross,  U.  S.  N.,  recently  attached  to 
the  Independence,  is  on  waiting  orders  at  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Chief- Engineer  I.  R.  McNary,  U.  S.  N.,  will  soon  leave 
Mare  Island  for  the  East,  owing  to  his  continued  ill-health. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Stewart  Organ  Recital. 

An  organ  recital  was  given  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  last  Monday  evening  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart, 
who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  violinist, 
and  Mr.  Elmer  de  Pue,  vocalist.  A  fashionable 
audience  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 

Sonata,  No.  i,  in  F  minor,  op.  66,  allegro  moderato  e 
serioso,  adagio,  andante  recitando,  allegro  assai  vivace, 
Felix  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy,  (1809-1847),  Mr.  H.  J.  Stew- 
art ;  violin  solo,  sonata  in  G  minor,  Guiseppe  Tartini, 
(1692-1770),  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald;  vocal  solo,  "Noel," 
Adolph  Charles  Adam,  (1803-1856),  Mr.  Elmer  de  Pue ; 
fantasia  and  fugue  in  G  minor,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
(1685-1759),  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart;  adagio  in  G  major,  Otto 
Dienel ;  polonaise  in  A  major,  op.  40,  No.  1,  (arranged  for 
organ  by  W.  T.  Best),  Francois  Frederic  Chopin,  (1809- 
1849),  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart;  violin  solo,  aria  and  gavotte, 
from  the  suite,  op.  43,  Henri  Vieuxtemps,  (1820-1881),  Mr. 
J.  H.  Rosewald;  grand  checur  dialogue,   Eugene  Gigout, 

(1844 ),  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart ;  vocal  solo,  "  The  Land  of 

Yesterday,"  Angelo  Mascheroni,  Mr.  Elmer  de  Pue  ;  pro- 
cessional march  from  *'  La  Heine  de  Saba,"  Charles  Fran- 
cois Gounod,  (1818-1892),  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart. 

The  Cooper  Recital. 

Mr.  Leo  Cooper  gave  his  sixth  annual  dramatic  re- 
cital last  Monday  evening  at  Union  Square  Hall,  and 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Martin 
Schultz,  Mr.  Frank  Coffin,  and  the  Alharabra  Club. 
A  large  audience  was  present,  and  was  well  enter- 
tained by  the  presentation  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture,  "  Lucia,"  Donizetti,  the  Alhambra  Club  ;  (a) 
"  Langley  Lane,"  Buchanan,  (b)  "How  Ruby  Played," 
Burdette,  Mr.  Leo  Cooper;  song,  "Snow,"  Parker,  Mrs. 
M,  Schultz  ;  (a)  "  Eanty  Tim,"  John  Hay,  (b)  "Anger  and 
Enumeration,"   Bailey,  (c)  "  Ere  the  Sun   Went  Down," 


Lynn,  (d)  "The  Kitchen  Clock,"  John  Vance  Cheney,  Mr. 
Leo  Cooper;  song,  "The  City  of  Hope,"  Adams,  Mr. 
Robert  Lloyd  ;  monologue,  "  The  Shadow  of  a  Song,"  C. 
R.  Brown,  Mr.  Leo  Cooper  (accompanied  by  Mrs.  M. 
Schultz);  song,  "My  Pretty  Maid,"  Gomez,  Mr.  Frank 
Coffin;  reading,  "Enoch  Arden,"  Tennyson,  Mr.  Leo 
Cooper  (accompanied  by  the  Alhambra  Club). 


The  Pasmore  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  last 
Sunday  evening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Pasmore,  to  commemorate  the  closing  of  the 
Woman's  Congress.  Mr.  Pasmore  was  assisted  by 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  orchestra,  enlarged,  conducted 
by  Mr.  August  Hinrichs.  The  concert  was  a  pro- 
nounced success,  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  "A  Strong  Castle  is  Our  Lord,"  Nicolai ; 
"  As  the  Hart  Pants  "  (from  the  42d  Psalm),  Mendelssohn, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra ;  reverie,  Vieuxtemps ;  "  Ave 
Maria"  (arranged  from  the  "Intermezzo"),  Mascagni, 
Miss  Lillie  Goodman;  "Trust  in  the  Lord"  (Largo), 
Handel,  Chorus  and  Orchestra;  *'  Hear  My  Prayer"  (so- 
prano solo,  chorus  and  orchestra),  Mendelssohn,  Miss 
Charlotte  V.  Wate,  soloist;  "The  Heavens  are  Telling  " 
(from  "  The  Creation  "),  Haydn,  Miss  Lillie  Goodman,  Mr. 
W.  J,  Keeley,  Mr.  F.  B.  Hoyt,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 


Art  Association  Concert, 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 
of  Art  last  Thursday  evening  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Otto  Fleissner.  A  fashionable  audience  en- 
joyed the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Organ  overture,  "La  Muette  de  Portici,"  Auber.  Mr. 
Otto  Fleissner ;  baritone  solo,  "  Now  Heaven  in  Fullest 
Glory,"  Haydn,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes  ;  reading,  "  How  the 
Derby  was  Won,"  Robertson,  Mrs.  Fennetta  Sargent  Has- 
kell; soprano  solo,  "Roberto,  o  tu  che  adoro,"  Meyer- 
beer, Miss  Christine  Labarraque ;  organ,  "Hymn  ot  the 
Nuns,"  Wely,  Miss  Gussie  Mast ;  baritone  solo,  "  Out  on 
the  Deep,"  Lohr,  J.  C.  Hughes;  reading,  "  The  Golden 
Wedding,"  Ruth  M.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Fennetta  Sargent  Has- 
kell ;  soprano  solo,  (a)  "  Thou  art  Like  unto  a  Flower," 
Rubinstein,  (b)  "  Fruhlingsnacht, "  Schumann,  Miss 
Gussie  Mast;  organ,  grand  postlude  in  B  flat,  West,  Mr. 
Otto  Fleissner. 

A  concert  will  be  given  by  Frank  Coffin,  tenor, 
and  R.  Fletcher  Tilton,  pianist,  at  Metropolitan 
Hall  next  Thursday  evening.  Both  are  well  known 
here  in  society  and  musical  circles.  They  will  be 
assisted  by  Miss  Alyce  Gates,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed- 
Batchelder,  Charles  Parent,  Samuel  Adelstein,  Leo 
Cooper,  Professor  G.  Sauvlet,  and  the  Berkeley 
Glee  Club.  Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s. 


What  Causes  Pimples? 


The  University  of  California  Choral  Union,  of 
Berkeley,  gave  its  first  concert  of  the  first  season  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  9th.  Mr.  David  W. 
Loring  was  the  conductor.  The  union  was  very 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Beatrice  Priest,  soprano  ;  Miss 
Ella  V.  McCloskey,  contralto  ;  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Howland,  baritone.  The  accompanists  were  Miss 
Ruth  Loring  and  Mrs.  George  Hatch. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Faustino  Ziliani, 
a  number  of  clever  amateurs  will  present  Flotow's 
ever  popular  "  Martha  "  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
next  Wednesday  evening.  The  performance  will  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  Hospital,  and  the 
participants,  who  have  been  rehearsing  for  months 
past,  will  undoubtedly  give  a  creditable  performance. 
Seats  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Emin  Pasha's  little  daughter  Ferida  has  been 
allowed  by  the  German  authorities  to  assume 
"Emin  "as  her  family  name.  She  is  the  offspring 
of  a  union  between  the  well-known  explorer.  Dr. 
Emin  Schmtzer,  and  an  Abyssinian  woman.  Farfan  ; 
but  in  the  pompous  phraseology  dear  to  the  lawyer 
of  the  Vaterland,  the  recta  nuptiea  could  not  be 
clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  name  of  Scbnitzer 
could  not,  therefore,  be  assumed  by  the  little  lassie, 
who  is  said  to  be  thriving  in  Berlin  under  the  kindly 
guardianship  of  her  aunt.  Fraulein  Meleine  Schnitzer. 
Emin  Pasha  is  understood  to  have  left  considerable 
property,  and  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  others,  it 
was  thought  right  to  settle  "  Ferries  "  legal  status. 


If  your  cake  gets  dry, 
change  your  baking  powder. 
Use  Cleveland's,  then  it  will 
keep  its  freshness  and  flavor. 


rounded  ' 
'  spoonful  of 


fSveiantfs 


Bering  Powder 


%does  better  work 
kthan  a  heaping 
spoonful 

of  others. 

A  rounded  teaspoonful  of 
Cleveland's  baking  powder 
does  better  work  than  a 
heaping  one  of  others. 

Cleveland  Unking  Powder  Co., New  York, 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brothen. 


Clogging  of  the  pores  or 
mouths  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  with  sebum  or  oily 
matter. 

Nature  will  not  allow  the 
clogging  of  the  pores  to 
continue  long,  hence,  in- 
flammation, pain,  swelling 
and  redness. 


What  Cures  Pimples? 

The  only  reliable  cure,  when  not  due  to  a 
constitutional  humor,  is  Cuticura  Soap. 

It  dissolves  sebaceous  or  oily  matter,  re- 
duces inflammation,  soothes  and  heals  irri- 
tated and  roughened  surfaces,  and  restores 
the  skin  to  its  original  purity. 

Besides  being  the  most  effective  skin  puri- 
fying and  beautifying  soap,  it  is  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most   delicate  of  toilet  soaps. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Potter  Dhuq 
AND  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston. 

"  All  about  the  Skin,  Scalp,  .ind  Hnir."  fro«. 


SUMMER 
FURNISHING 


An  ideal  floor  covering-  for  a 
Country  Home  is 

JAPANESE 

-OK— 

Chinese    Matting 

COMBINED   WITH 

JAPANESE    RUGS. 

We  ha*  e  these  in  great  variety 
at  moderate  cost.  Also  a  fine  line 
of  Japanese  MattiDgs  for  wall  dec- 
oration. 

BAMROO  TURNITURE 

In  new  designs,  harmonizing 
perfectly  with  these  floor  cover- 
ings and  decorations. 

All  are  direct  importations  and 
exclusive  patterns. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 
641-647    MARKET  STREET 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BTJSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining- Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 

Tavern  of_Castle  Crag. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  mountain  resort  In  the 
world,  will  be  opened  to  the  public,  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  reception  and  en- 
tertainment of  guests,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  1894. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 

MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  wl  tlioat 
charge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEODERBURN, 

Managing  At  t  orney, 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•yThls  Company  la  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  tho  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  subscriber*  against  unscrupulous 
and  incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  fir 
bUlty  and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Clal 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  14,  1894. 


MR.    SLOTH    AND    THE    GOLD    HAT. 

A  Respectable  Middle-A£ed  Man's  Adventure. 

Mr.  Peter  Sloth,  having  sent  his  family  out  of 
town  for  the  summer  months,  found  that  living  alone 
in  a  huge  and  empty  town-house  tinged  his  life  with 
solitude  and  gloom. 

All  day  he  toiled  and  moiled  in  the  sweltering 
city,  and  then,  after  eating  a  cheerless  dinner  at 
the  club,  the  evening  diversion  presented  a  daily 
problem.  Staying  at  home  and  stewing  in  a  gas- 
lit  room  was  out  of  the  question,  and  yet  all  the  out- 
door summer  amusements  were,  to  a  person  of  an 
orderly  habit  of  life,  at  once  ill  regulated  and  hope- 
lessly Bohemian.  Beer  disagreed  radically  with  Mr. 
Sloth,  and  music  in  all  forms  was  positively  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  However,  after  a  week  or  so  of 
useless  struggling,  he  relapsed  into  a  chronic  state 
of  Casino  roof  and  Madison  Square  Garden. 

One  evening,  at  the  latter  resort,  he  was  sitting  in 
a  sequestered  corner,  his  eyes  furtively  fixed  upon  a 
lovely  creature  with  vivid  blonde  hair  who  sal  in  a 
box  opposite  and  above  him,  when  suddenly  the 
man  by  whom  she  sat  turned  upon  Mr.  Sloth  a  look 
of  such  angry-  inquiry  that,  dropping  his  eves  with 
guilty  rapidity,  he  met  those  of  a  young  man 
hitherto  unnoticed,  who  occupied  the  same  table 
with  himself. 

The  young  man  at  once  leaned  forward  and  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Sloth  in  a  long  and  incoherent  sentence, 
the  one  intelligible  word  being  "Wagner."  Mr. 
Sloth  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  whole  proceeding 
that,  forgetting  his  rule  of  never  talking  to  strangers, 
and  taking  Wagner  as  a  cue,  he  said:  "Yes; 
Wagner  undoubtedly  knew  how  to  write  music  that 
would  fill  a  big  hall,"  and  then  carefully  regarded 
his  companion. 

He  was  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
dressed  with  an  almost  studied  simplicity  of  detail, 
and  about  his  half-shut,  brown  eyes  lurked  an  ex- 
pression of  muddled  kindliness,  which  caused  Mr. 
Sloth  to  glance  suspiciously  at  the  Rhine  wine  bottle 
standing  upon  the  table.  The  bottle  was  empty. 
Not  so  the  youth,  who,  moving  his  chair  a  little 
closer  to  Mr.  Sloth,  told  a  long  and  carefully  enunci- 
ated tale  about  a  man  whom  he  had  seen  fall  down 
an  elevator-shaft  in  Long's  Hotel,  London.  Mr. 
Sloth  recollected  that  Long's  Hotel  did  not  have  an 
elevator  ;  but  making  due  allowance  for  his  com- 
panion's supposed  condition,  civilly  refrained  from 
contradiction. 

Here  the  stranger  suggested  another  bottle  of 
Rhine  wine  ;  but  lo  this  Mr.  Sloth  objected — talk  he 
might  with  a  stranger,  but  drink — never  1  So  the  young 
man,  regretting  that  his  companion  would  not  join 
him,  ordered  another  bottle  for  himself.  The  talk 
then  became  desultory  and,  upon  the  part  of  the 
stranger,  slightly  incoherent. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Sloth  and  his  com- 
panion arose  to  depart,  only  to  find,  upon  reaching 
the  door,  that  the  boiling  htat  of  the  day  had  given 
place  to  a  fierce  torrent  of  rain— the  streets  ran 
rivers.  And  the  rain  blew  in  big  drops  through  the 
arcades  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  A  cab 
seemed  to  be  the  only  refuge  ;  and  though  Mr. 
Sloth  by  no  means  hked  the  idea  of  driving  about 
with  an  unknown  and  intoxicated  youth,  nevertheless 
to  desert  him  seemed  under  the  circumstances  un- 
charitable. 

Having  discovered  that  they  were  going  in  the 
same  direction,  Mr.  Sloth  and  the  unknown  entered 
a  cab  and  drove  off  through  the  rain. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  young  man,  as  if  continuing 
a  discussion;  "in  Northern  India  the  elephant's 
foot  is  considered  finer  and  more  succulent  than  the 
turtle's  fin."  Then  he  suddenly  began  to  pound 
furiously  upon  the  front  window  of  the  cab,  which 
forthwith  stopped  and  pulled  up  on  the  right-band 
kerb-stone.  He  at  once  opened  the  left-hand  door 
and  sprang  into  the  street.  Mr.  Sloth,  amazed,  felt 
nervously  for  his  watch,  and  then  peered  out  of  the 
window. 

The  cab  had  slopped  one  door  away  from  a  hai- 
store,  in  front  of  which  a  huge  gold  lop-hai  shone, 
dripping  in  ihe  glare  of  an  electric  light.  Mr.  Sloth 
had  no  sooner  perceived  the  hat  than  he  also  per- 
ceived his  companion  dash  madly  at  it,  jump  from 
the  ground,  seiz-  the  hat,  twirl  himself  about  and 
drop,  hat  in  hand,  to  ihe  ground. 

This  done,  he  rushed  with  his  gleaming  booty  to 
the  cab,  hastily  gave  an  order  to  the  driver,  and  in  a 
raomenl  was  sitting  beside  Mr.  Sloth,  the  gold  hat  at 
his  feet.  Against  this  whole  proceeding  Mr.  Sloth, 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  protested  bitterly.  The 
young  man  seemed  unrepentant,  and  the  cab  rattled 
noisily  over  the  cobble-stones. 

"Oh,  here,"  said  his  companion,  after  Mr.  Sloth 
had  blown  off  his  indignation  for  about  ten  minutes, 
"  if  you  don't  see  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  I  can  do  anything  about  it.  Good-bye." 
And  suddenly  opening  the  cab-door,  he  sprang  out, 
slammed  the  door,  and  disappeared.  Here  was  a 
most  distressing  situation  :  a  pouring  rain-storm,  an 
elderly  gentleman ,  a  cab,  and  a  gleaming  gold  hat, 
The  possession  of  a  gold  hat  to  a  person  of  Mr. 
Sloth's  position  would  be  sure  to  bring  with  it  much 
unpleasant  suggest! veness.  No  one  would  believe 
the  story  of  the  young  man,  even  when  backed  by 
the  evidence  of  the  cabman.  Here,  truly,  was  a 
ma.  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  closely  guarded  by 
jen  *  so,  also,  was  the  Battery. 


In  this  case  the  last  alternative  of  a  desperate  man 
— "there  is  always  the  river" — could  not  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Sloth,  in  his  agitation,  had  not  looked 
out  of  the  window  for  some  time,  and  upon  doing 
so  he  discovered  himself  driving  through  a  broad 
street  with  car-tracks  and  an  elevated  railroad  on 
either  side.  Why,  surely  this  closely  resembled  the 
Bowery,  and  yet  what  could  he  be  doing  in  the 
Bowery?  The  cab  was  again  stopped,  and  the 
driver  said  that  the  young  man  who  had  got  out 
had  given  him  three  dollars  and  told  him  to  go  to 
the  City  Hall.  Suddenly  an  idea  presented  itself  to 
Mr.  Sloth.  "Driver,"  he  said,  "go  across  the 
bridge  and,  when  you  reach  Brooklyn,  drive  out 
Flatbush  Avenue  till  I  tell  you  to  stop."  In  the 
wilds  of  Flatbush  the  hat  should  be  hidden.  They 
had  proceeded  about  two  blocks  when  suddenly 
the  cab  gave  a  lurch  to  the  right  and  turned  over  on 
its  side,  and  its  occupant  found  himself  flung  vio- 
lently forward  and  downward. 

Another  moment  and  the  gold  hat,  the  umbrella, 
and  Mr.  Sloth  were  hopelessly  snarled  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cab.  A  confused  noise  of  oaths  and  breaking 
glass  assailed  the  ears  of  the  unhappy  gentleman. 
Then  the  cab-door  above  him  was  wrenched  open, 
and  to  his  bewildered  eyes  appeared  the  blue  coat, 
the  brass  buttons,  and  the  dyed  mustache  of  a  police- 
man.— Evening  Sun. 


THE    WAGES    OF    SIN. 

Being  the  Tragedy  of  a  Dinner-Party. 

Imagine  a  number  of  people  gathered  round  a 
dinner-table  in  London,  in  a  fashionable  quarter,  at 
the  height  of  the  season.  Imagine  the  long  table 
brilliant  with  glass,  and  sugared  bonbons,  and 
orchids.  Imagine  a  host  who  has  sprung  from  noth- 
ing and  grown  into  so  much  gold,  and  a  hostess  who 
has  come  of  a  good  stock  and  descended  into  dia- 
monds. Among  a  sprinkling  of  politicians  and  so- 
ciety butterflies,  sit  a  certain  Captain  Power  and  a 
certain  young  Heiress,  as  beautiful  as  she  is  rich. 
On  the  man's  other  side  is  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
a  pale-faced  girl  with  the  manners  of  a  duchess,  and 
a  brain  that  has  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  gold. 
"  I  think,"  she  says,  gently,  "that  we  must  try  and 
persuade  you  to  come  to  us  for  Henley,  Captain 
Power.  We  are  intending  to  decorate  the  house- 
boat in  quite  a  new  style." 
"How?" 

"Oh,  papa  has  some  artist  with  a  wonderful 
scheme  of  color,"  says  the  girl,  with  a  puzzled, 
doubtful  expression.     "1  suppose  it  will  be  all  right." 

"  You  know  I  am  always  engaged "  the  man 

commences,  when  the  Heiress  breaks  in. 

"  Ob,  yes  ;  but  this  year  you  must  come.     I  am  to 
be  there,  too,  and  we  can  have  such  fun." 
The  soldier  flushes. 
"  I  must  think  about  it,"  he  answers. 
The  pale  girl  notes  that  the  Heiress  has  flushed, 
too  ;  and  sighs. 

"  I  suppose,"  the  Heiress  goes  on,  "  that  you  have 
seen  Loie  Fuller  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answers,  at  random,  with  his  blue  eyes 
watching  her  face. 

"  She  makes  a  beautiful,  artistic  picture,"  the  pale 
girl  says. 
"A  picture  I " 

"The  color  effects  are  wonderful.  She  reminds 
me  of  the  flames  we  can  discover  in  a  wood  fire." 

The  Heiress  murmurs  "  charming,"  and  Captain 
Power  seems  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  continue.  The 
Heiress  notes  the  crestfallen  appearance  of  the  man 
on  her  other  side,  who  has  taken  her  into  dinner, 
and  flings  him  a  word  or  two  in  order  to  restore  his 
appetite. 

In  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  the  man  that  is  all 
gold  is  heard  announcing  the  fact  that  he  has  bought 
Lord  So-and-So's  yacht ;  a  young  man,  who  seems 
too  tired  to  do  anything,  suddenly  rouses  himself 
enough  to  discuss  Ibsen  with  a  juvenile  old  lady  on 
bis  right,  and  in  another  pause  makes  an  awkward 
remark  on  "  Ghosts."  The  lady  of  the  house,  with 
some  tact,  drowns  his  voice  and  his  stupidity  by  ask- 
ing her  neighbors  if  they  will  have  some  burned 
almonds,  and  pass  her  the  olives  ;  while  the  captain, 
who  has  commenced  a  pretty  speech  to  the  Heiress, 
breaks  off  and  looks  at  anything  in  the  room  but 
her  face. 

Then  the  conversation,  which  is  trivial  and  unin- 
teresting, recommences.  The  few  clever  men  there 
are— like  the  still  fewer  clever  women— crushed  by 
the  weight  of  gold.  It  surrounds  them  in  every 
form  ;  it  flows  to  them  even  in  the  voice  of  their 
host,  and  they  can  not  struggle  against  it.  Their 
only  retaliation  will  be  their  remarks  the  next  day  to 
a  sympathetic  circle  of  friends. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  captain  tells  the  Heiress 
thai  perhaps  he  will  go  to  Henley,  and  she  murmurs 
foolishly,  but  prettily; 

"  Oh,  don't  go  merely  to  please  me." 
"  Bui  it  will  be  a  pleasure." 
"  You  have  always  refused  before." 
"  I  refuse  nothing  now  that  takes  me  where  you 
are." 


"  It  is  sweet  of  you  to  say  that-bui,  of  course- 


has  whispered  that  he  is  wanted,  and  will  he  come 
into  ihe  hall? 

Puzzled  and  much  surprised,  he  murmurs  an  ex- 
cuse and  rises.  The  Heiress  leans  across  his  empty 
chair  and  tells  the  pale-faced  daughter  of  the  house 
that  she  has  persuaded  the  captain  to  come  to 
Henley. 

"  How  good  of  you,"  answers  the  other,  with  a 
glance  that  is  anything  but  gcod,  for  the  Heiress 
has  a  triumphant  smile  which  is  maddening. 

The  captain's  footsteps  echo  on  the  parquet,  then 
there  is  a  pause  and  the  intervening  doors  are 
hurriedly  closed. 

As  he  comes  into  the  light  of  the  hall  he  stands 
amazed,  and  for  one  instant  looks  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  A  woman,  gayly  attired  in  cheap  finery, 
comes  forward  and  prefaces  her  words  with  a 
drunken  laugh. 

"  Thought  I  was  dead,  Jim,  didn't  yer  ?  " 
"Yes,"  he  answers  sternly,  and  growing  very  white. 
"  Well,  I  ain't.     Where  do  jou  hang  out?" 
"  Why  did  you  follow  me  here  ?  " 
"Saw  you  drive  this  way,  and  came  in.     Knew 
you  used  to  dine  here  in  the  old  days,  when  the  girl 
of  the  house  was  a  mere  kid.     "Spect  you  intended 
to  make  up  to  her  now,  as  you  thought  I  was  out  of 
the  way." 

There  is  a  pause.     The  Udies  are  heard  leaving 
the  dining-room,  but  they  ascend  by  another  stair- 
case, and  do  not  pass  that  way. 
Captain  Power's  whole  face  hardens. 
"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  he  asks. 
"Welt,  you're  my  husband,  ain't  yer?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  I  want  money,  and  I'll  not  worry  you 
again." 

"  I  must  go,"  he  speaks  with  an  effort,  "  and  make 
my  excuses  upstairs.  Wait  for  roe  outside  ;  don't 
stay  here." 

"  Mind  you  come  1  No  games,  or  I'll  kick  up  a 
pretty  row !  " 

"You  can  trust  me.  Now,  go.  I  will  be  with 
you  in  ten  minutes." 

The  Heiress  meets  his  eyes  as  he  comes  into  the 
large  drawing-room  and  notices  nothing  ;  she  greets 
him  with  a  smile  that  is  enchanting,  and  waits  for 
him  to  join  her.  The  daughter  of  the  house  rises 
hurriedly,  and  as  quickly  resumes  her  seat. 

The  captain  speaks  to  her  moiher,  explains  that 
he  has  had  bad  news  -to  that  fact  his  white  lips  tes- 
tify—and is  called  awav.  The  blaze  of  the  diamonds 
flashes  in  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  she  says  some- 
thing politely  sympathetic.  He  moves  on,  dazed, 
perhaps,  by  the  sparkle,  to  where  the  Heiress  stands. 
"  I  ara  obliged  lo  go  away,"  he  says,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"  And  not  come  to  Henley  ?  " 
"  It  is  quite  impossible  now." 
She  is  piqued,  and  shows  it. 
"  Oh,  very  well.     Good-bye." 
He  looks  at  her  with  a  dog's  eyes,  full  of  entreaty, 
but  she  turns  her  proud  little  head,  and  makes  a  jest- 
ing remark  to  a  lady  near.    As  he  crosses  the  room, 
his  very  senses  dulled  with  pain,  he  misses  the  pale 
daughter  of  the  house.    Once  outside  in  the  passage, 
he  comes  face  to  face  with  her. 

"  You  are  ill  or  in  great  trouble  1  "  she  cries  ;  "  I 
am  very  sorry." 

He  hesitates,  and  she  goes  on  : 
"  You  needn't  tell  me.     I  can  see  it  in  your  face. 
I  hope  all  will  end  well." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  he  remarks,  stupidly. 

"  Have  you  any  friend "  she  commences  ;  but 

he  breaks  in  : 

"No — no  friend  can  help  me.  You  are  very 
kind."  In  a  dazed  way  he  holds  out  his  hand,  but 
she  shrinks  back  and  feigns  not  to  notice  it.  He  is 
conscious  that  he  is  wounding  her,  but  the  Heiress 
and  her  beauty  have  blinded  him  ;  his  one  wish  is  to 
escape. 

"  If  I  don't  see  you  again,"  she  speaks  hurriedly— 
"  if  you  need  a  woman's  aid  in  any  way,  remember 

I  should  be  so  glad " 

"Yes,  yes.  I  must  go.  Thank  you  a  thousand 
times." 

He  takes  her  hand,  but  her  small  fingers  slip 
through  his,  and,  without  another  word,  she  passes 
him  and  is  gone. 

The  men  are  preparing  to  join  the  ladies  ;  the 
Heiress,  hearing  their  voices,  moves  her  seat  to  a 
sofa  where  there  are  places  for  two,  and  Captain 
Power  descends  the  great  staircase  and  passes  out  of 
the  hall  into  the  dark  streets,  and  what  awaits  him 
Ihere  ?— Black  <&d  White. 


A  GENTLEMAN'5  SMOKE. 

WE  COULD  NOT  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  j 
if  faid  double  the  price.  It  is  the  I 
^choicest  Smoking  Tobacco  that  ex-1 
W  perience  can  produce  or  that  r " 
(dean  buy. 
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SThe  Question! 

$$£e        is    a    simple  one — easily         itik 
^         decided    by   reason    and         j& 


common  sense. 


ITTOLENE 


— the  new  scientifically 
prepared  shortening  —  is 
made  from  pure  beef  suet, 
and  highly  refined  vegeta- 
ble oil.  Lard  is  made,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  in 
the  packing-house,  and 
not  as  of  old,  from  the  pure 
leaf  of  the  hog.  Which  is 
likely  to  be  the  most 
healthful  ?  Decide  for 
yourself.    It  must  be 
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Send  three  cents  in  stamps  to  N. 
K.  Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
handsome  Cottolene  Cock  Book, 
containing  six  hundred  recipes, 
prepared  by  nine  eminent  autho- 
rities on  cooking. 
Cottolene  is  sold  by  all  grocers, 
Reftut  all  substitutes. 
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"  You  can  quite  brieve  il-and  you  know  you  do 
believe  ii.  Thai  reminds  me  :  will  you  let  me  come 
and  see  you  to-morrow '* 

As  she  blushes  and  veils  her  eyes  with  their  long 
dark  lashes,  he  breaks  off.    One  of  the  men-servants 


For  Indigestion  and  Nervousness 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Horn,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  says: 
"  1  have  used  it  with  success  and  great  satisfaction  to 
myself  and  patients,  in  indigestion  and  nervous  de- 
bility." 

General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  an- 
nounces his  purpose  of  making  a  campaign  of  four 
months'  duration  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
next  fall.  He  wants  the  army  to  raise  a  fund  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  this  year  10  cele- 
brate his  "  fiftieth  year  of  Christian  life,"  and  pro- 
poses thai  an  international  jubilee  congress  be  held 
in  London  in  July. 


Listener— ,,Isn'ut  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Otfur  listener— "  Va-as.  Makes  'em  up.  you  know,  out 
ol  newspaper  yams.     Romeike  sends  "em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  ATENCK,     -     -     -     NEW  TORE 
Started^the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
he  leading  papers  in  the  world 
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Clerk  No.  15,  Columbus.  Ohio! 


All  who  use  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  pronounce  it  the 
best  hair-dressing  in  the  market.  Certainly,  no 
other  is  in  such  constant  demand. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn    St.,  Chicago. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  one  of  the  posts  of  the  Signal  Corps  (according 
to  a  Southern  writer),  an  infantryman  lounged  up  to 
the  man  on  duty,  and  seemed  deeply  interested  in 
his  manoeuvres.  The  signalman  paid  no  attention  to 
the  new-comer,  but  continued  lo  "  flop  away  right 
and  left "  with  his  flag.  "  I  sa-a-y,  str-a-nger," 
drawled  the  fellow  at  last,  "  are  the  fli-es  a-pestering 
of  you  ? " 

At  one  time  there  were  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  named  Montagu  Matthew  and  Matthew 
Montagu  ;  the  former  a  tall,  handsome  man,  and 
the  latter  a  little  man.  During  a  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Speaker,  having  addressed  the  latter  as 
the  former,  Montagu  Matthew  observed  that  it  was 
strange  he  should  make  such  a  mistake,  as  there 
was  as  great  a  difference  between  them  as  between  a 
horse  chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse. 

Captain  Dennison,  of  the  steamer  Frank  Jones, 
was,  when  in  command  of  a  gunboat  during  the  Civil 
War,  one  of  the  most  successful  officers  in  the  navy 
in  capturing  blockade-runners.  He  received  quite  a 
compliment  at  one  time  from  the  captain  of  a  capt- 
ured vessel,  who,  when  he  found  out  the  name  of  his 
captor,  exclaimed  :  "  Good  heavens  I  Captain  Den- 
nison, are  you  the  only  officer  in  the  service  ?  For 
this  is  the  third  time  you've  taken  me." 


An  American  traveler  relates  that,  alighting  at  a 
hotel  in  Granada,  a  man  at  the  door  put  out  his  hand 
toward  him.  The  traveler  supposed  that  the  man  was 
the  porter  of  the  hotel,  and  offered  him  his  valise. 
The  man  stepped  back,  tossed  his  head,  and  frowned 
scornfully.  "  Caramba / '"  he  exclaimed  ;  "do  you 
take  me  for  a  porter  ?  I  would  have  you  understand 
that  I  am  no  porter."  "  Indeed  ?  Then  may  I  ask 
you,  senor,  what  you  are  ?  "  "I  am  a  beggar,  sir, 
and  asked  you  for  alms  1 " 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  Mr.  Tredenham, 
a  poet,  was  taken  before  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  on 
suspicion  of  having  treasonable  papers.  "  I  am  only 
a  poet,"  protested  the  poor  man,  "  and  these  pages 
are  only  my  roughly  sketched  play."  The  earl,  how- 
ever, carefully  looked  over  the  papers  in  question 
before  liberating  the  poet.  Finally  he  returned  the 
sheets  to  the  delighted  author.  "  I  have  heard  your 
statement,"  said  the  earl,  gravely,  "  and  I  have  read 
your  play.  As  I  can  not  find  the  least  traces  of  a 
plot  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  you  may  go  free." 

Lord  Hannen,  the  distinguished  English  judge, 
was  never  known  to  be  hoaxed  but  on  one  occasion. 
A  juryman,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  serious  and 
downcast  in  expression,  stood  up  and  claimed  ex- 
emption from  service  on  that  day,  as  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  a  funeral  of  a  gentleman  at  which  it 
was  his  desire  to  be  present.  "  Oh,  certainly,"  was 
the  courteous  reply  of  the  judge,  and  the  sad  man 
went.'  "  My  lord,"  interposed  the  clerk,  as  soon  as 
the  ex-juryman  had  gone,  "  do  you  know  who  that 
man  is  that  you  exempted?"  "No."  "He  is  an 
undertaker." 

A  certain  prominent  and  excellent  lawyer  of  Chi- 
cago, but  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  unobtrusive 
of  men,  steals  around  noiselessly,  with  his  hands 
meekly  clasped  on  his  breast  and  a  seraphic  and 
perpetual  smile.  A  bon  mot  at  his  expense  is  told  of 
the  late  Emery  Storrs,  of  Chicago,  a  brilliant  advo- 
cate and  an  exquisite  wit.  He  went  to  the  lawyer's 
office  and  inquired  for  him,  but  was  informed  that  he 
was  out.  "  Oh,  no,  he  isn't,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  know 
he  is  in."  But  1  assure  you,  Mr.  Storrs,  he  is  not 
in."  "  Now,"  responded  Mr.  Storrs,  "  I  know 
better  ;  he  must  be  in,  it  is  so  still  in  there  !  " 

There  are  certain  Scotch  lairds  who  take  the  name 
of  their  estate,  and  usually  use  that  appellation  in 
place  of  a  surname.  One  of  these  is  "Cluny" 
Macpherson,  to  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lockwood 
recently  paid  a  visit.  During  the  London  lawyer's 
stay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macpherson  and  their  guests 
were  invited  to  lunch  at  a  neighboring  country- 
house,  where  a  visitors'  book  was  kept.  The  head 
of  the  Clan  Macpherson,  in  accordance  with  Scotch 
custom,  wrote  in  the  book  :  "  Cluny  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
pherson." Mr.  Lockwood  was  not  to  be  outdone  by 
any  Scottish  chief,  and  underneath  "  Cluny's"  signa- 
ture he  wrote  in  a  fine,  bold  hand:  "26,  Lennox 
Gardens,  and  Mrs.  Lockwood." 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  whose  husband  was  for 
many  years  an  intimate  friend  of  Tennyson,  relates 
that  when  the  great  poet — then  a  young  man  fresh 
from  college — first  visited*  her  father's  house,  his 
ability,  his  imposing  presence  (he  was  six  feet  tall 
and  extremely  handsome),  together  with  his  diffi- 
dence and  reserve,  made  the  other  young  people 
stand  not  a  little  in  awe  of  him.  Nevertheless  they 
were  inclined  to  laugh  when,  during  the  evening,  in 
a  pause  of  the  conversation,  the  young  poet  rose, 
and,  gravely  approaching  the  venerable  master  of 
the  bouse,  himself  noted  for  his  poetic  gifts,  laid  his 
hand  with  respectful  curiosity  upon  his  head,  remark- 
ing :  "  You  must  do  a  great  many  foolish  things,  sir, 
with   this   great  bump  of  benevolence  of   yours  I " 


"  I  daresay  J  do,"  replied  the  genial  old  gentle- 
man, not  at  all  offended,  though  he  must  have  been 
surprised. 

A  refreshing  sample  of  brevity  by  bench  and  bar 
occurs  in  a  case  where  the  great  Erskine  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  who  sought  to  recover  ten  guineas 
lent  by  him  to  his  lady-love  before  they  parted  to 
meet — in  court.  Erskine  began  by  remarking  that 
when  love  was  over,  the  laconic  style  of  letter-writ- 
ing was  most  fitting.  He  then  read  the  following 
letter  from  the  defendant :  "Sir  :  When  convenient 
you  shall  have  your  ten  guineas.  I  despise  you. 
Catharine  Keeling."  Said  Erskine:  "I  shall 
prove  the  handwriting,  and  that  is  my  case."  Asked 
Bearcroft,  counsel  for  the  defense:  "Is  that  all?" 
"  Aye,"  quoth  Erskine.  "Then  I  despise  you,"  said 
Bearcroft  ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Buller  nonsuited  the 
plaintiff.  After  this,  one  does  not  much  marvel  at 
this  judge's  notion  of  Paradise  :  "  Playing  whist  all 
night,  and  trying  nisi prius  cases  all  day."  These, 
by  the  bye,  were  the  days  of  short  opinions  as  well 
as  of  short  speeches.  Taunton  would  sometimes 
advise:  "The  question  is  worth  trying."  Erskine 
once  wrote :  "The  action  will  lie  if  the  witnesses 
do." 


Robert  Bonner  went  to  the  New  York  Herald  one 
day,  and  asked  the  business  manager,  Mr.  Elliott,  if 
he  could  have  a  page  of  the  Herald  for  next  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Elliott  said  :  "  Certainly — two  if  you  like.' 
"Then  I'll  take  four,"  said  Mr.  Bonner.  "All 
right.  You  can  have  four."  "  Then  I'll  take  eight," 
was  the  prompt  response  of  Mr.  Bonner.  After  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Hudson,  the  editor,  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Bonner  was  io  have  eight  pages, 
but  no  more,  as  to  give  him  more  space  would  tax  the 
resources  of  the  composing-room.  "  Oh,  you  won't 
have  much  to  set  up,"  said  Mr.  Bonner  ;  "  I  want 
only  this  six-line  advertisement  in  small  type,  set  in 
the  centre  of  each  column."  It  was  so  printed  next 
day.  It  was  the  announcement  of  a  new  serial 
blood-and-thunder  story  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.  The 
morning  the  advertisement  appeared,  Mr.  Bonner's 
minister  rushed  to  his  office  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  paying 
forty-eight  times  for  the  insertion  of  the  same  in- 
significant announcement.  "  Now  why  did  you  do 
it?  "  the  minister  asked.  "  I  had  two  reasons,"  Mr. 
Bonner  replied  ;  "  I  was  not  going  to  be  bluffed  by 
Joe  Elliott,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  you  read  the 
Herald.     I  see  you  do." 


Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins  once  defended  a  breach-of- 
promise  case  for  a  singularly  ugly  little  man,  which 
he  told  the  defendant,  after  reading  his  brief,  must 
be  "bounced"  through.  And  the  sergeant  did 
bounce  it  through  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner. 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  a 
most  eloquent  speech,  "  you  have  heard  the  evidence 
for  the  plaintiff;  and,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you 
have  seen  and  have  admired  that  most  bewitching 
plaintiff  herself.  Gentlemen,  do  you  believe  that 
this  enchanting,  this  fascinating,  this  captivating, 
this  accomplished  lady  would  for  one  moment  favor 
the  advances  or  listen  with  anything  save  scorn  and 
indignation  to  the  amorous  protestations  of  the 
wretched  and  repulsive  homunculus,  the  deformed 
and  degraded  defendant?"  His  client  looked  up 
from  the  well  of  the  court  and  piteously  murmured : 
"  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins  I  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant  Wil- 
kins 1"  "Silence,  sir  1 "  replied  the  sergeant,  in  a 
wrathful  undertone.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  continued, 
bringing  his  fist  down  heavily  on  the  desk  before 
him,  "  do  you  think  that  this  lovely  lady,  this  fair 
and  smiling  creature,  would  ever  have  permitted  an 
offer  of  marriage  to  be  made  to  her  by  this  miser- 
able atom  of  humanity,  this  stunted  creature,  who 
would  have  to  stand  on  a  sheet  of  note  paper  to 
look  over  twopence?"  The  jury  at  once  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 


Be  on  Time  to  Catch  that  Boat 

Or  train,  or  you'll  be  left.  Moreover,  if  you're  sick 
on  the  way  to  your  destination  you'll  be  "left"  if 
you  haven't  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  along  with 
you.  That  protective  agent  relieves  you  promptly  if 
you  are  troubled  with  "  travelers'  sickness."  Take 
it  along.  Cramps,  colic,  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  malaria,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia  are  all  reme- 
died by  it.     It  is  a  good  traveling  companion. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    P.  O.  Box,  385. 


JJrfjpptflQS 


ONE  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  hahitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar<l  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  SI  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  -who 
wishes  to  try  it  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•OUISVIUE.  Kt.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


^otMTrjzeof  MPOfr 


QU1NA 


JAROCHE'S 

Invigorating  tonic, 

CONTAWINa 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PEKTJVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO,,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Oaf 
Orates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

22B    POST    STRKET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and    Royal    Mall    Steamer*. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  nsw  york: 


Germanic May  23d 

Teutonic May  30th 

Britannic June  6th 

Majestic June  13th 


Germanic June  20th 

Teutonic June  27th 

Britannic.   July  4th 

Majestic July  nth 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
rickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  ail  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


LEAVE 


From  May  5.  1894. 


7.OO  A. 
7.OO  A. 
7.30  A. 
8.30   A. 

9-O0  A. 


9-00   A. 

9-00  A. 
12.30  P. 

I. OO  P. 
4-  OO    P. 


Atlantic  Express   for  Ogdei 

East.. 


and 


4-30 

F. 

5.00 

P 

5.00 

P. 

6.00 

P 

6.00 

P 

t 

7.00 

P 

7.00 

V 

Benicia,  VacavUle,  §  Rumsey  .Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding  via  Davis.. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
jstoga,  and  "Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose-,  Los  Banos,Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *Oroville. . 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  EI 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

Peters  and  M  ilton 

Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Livermore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  VaUejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacavillc,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing.  Marysvillo,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jose",Livermore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Raymond  (for  Yosemite) 

Los  Angeles  Expms,  b  resno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  F^  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojaveand  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\ . 

VaUejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
MarysvUle,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


6.45    A. 

7- 15  r. 
6.15  p. 

4- is  P. 


5-45  P. 
10.45  A. 
7-15  P- 
8-45  A. 
9.00  P. 


7- IS  P. 

10.45  A- 


10.45  A. 
IO.4S    A. 

9-45  A. 
7-45  A. 
7-45   *"■ 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (.Narrow  Gauge). 

♦  7-45  a.     Sunday    Excursion    for   Newark, 

San   Jose\    Los  Gatos,   Felton, 

and  Santa  Cruz J     8.05  P. 

8.15  a.  Newark,  CentervUle,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6 .  20  p. 

*  2.45   p.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose", 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,    Santa   Cruz,   and  prin. 

cipal  Way  Stations *  n .  50  a. 

4.45  p.     Newark,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos. ...  9.50  a. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


6.45  a.    San   Jose",    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations *    1.45  p. 

t     7.30  a.    San  Jose",    Santa    Cruz,    Pacific 
Grove,      and      Principal      Way 

Stations J     8 .  33  p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
(San  Luis  Obispo),  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  p. 

X     9.38  a.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations J     1.45   p. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06  P. 

iz. 01  p.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  P. 

*  a. 20  p.    San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  a. 

*  3.30  p.     San    Jose"    and     principal    Way 

Stations 9-47  A. 

*  4.25   P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

S .  10   P.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *    8 .  48  a. 

b. 30   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

t  11.45   p.     Palo    Alto     and    principal    Way 

Stations f    7.26  p. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FEKRY^ 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo    *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11. 00  a.  m.,    *i2.3p 

Ji.oo    *2.oo      3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo   p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.    m.,    I12.cc    *I2.30 

2.00    *3  00      4.00      and    *5.co  p.  m. 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J.  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
eg  J  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
1  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 
The  PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY  wfll 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.    Liue    to    New    York,    via    Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Bias May  18th 

SS.  San  Juan May  28th 

SS.  Colon June  8th 

SS.  Colima June  18th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 

Japan  and    China   Line   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  p.  M. 

China Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  July  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belgic (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Oceauic Tuesday,  July  17 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Auk.  1 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Paofc  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran.isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Genl  Passenzer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
q  a.  M.,  March  26,  April  and  May  ro,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24, 
Ju'y  5>  9i  y-  24>  August  3,  8,  iS,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March 
2i,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
ana  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  Foi 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Loj  Angeles),  and  New- 
port  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  io 
Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel, 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

COODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO     O  I  \ cento. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  .  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  14,  1894, 


$&um 


It  was  shortly  before  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
England  that  in  Scotland— so  the  old  chroniclers 
have  it— there  lived  a  very  terrible  and  beautiful 
woman,  the  Lady  Gruach  by  name. 

Lady  Gruach  was  married  to  one  Macbeth,  first 
cousin  of  Duncan,  the  king,  an  able  soldier,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  thanes,  a  decidedly  at- 
tractive man— brave,  affectionate,  weak,  imaginative. 
Over  her  husband  the  influence  of  Lady  Gruach 
was  paramount.  This  northern  Mark  Anthony  was 
clay  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  to  be  molded  to  what 
shape  she  willed.  He  loved  her  absolutely,  ador- 
ingly, for  her  beauty,  her  courage,  her  mental  brill- 
iancy, and  above  all  for  that  undaunted  spirit  of  lion- 
like resolution  that  he  so  plainly  lacked.  As  he 
feared  her  scornful  derision,  so  he  strove  for  her  in- 
spiring approbation,  pressed  forward  by  her  direful 
influence,  while  his  own  hesitating,  half-scrupulous 
timidity  plucked  him  back  ;  but  always,  in  whatever 
aspect  she  presented  herself  to  him,  loving  her  ab- 
sorbedly,  wistfully,  with  a  dog-like  completeness  of 
trust,  so  possessed  by  his  enslaving  infatuation  that 
he  can  not  address  her  without  using  some  term  of 
endearment,  some  caressing  diminutive. 

Toward  the  end  of  their  careers,  when  the  throne 
rose  from  a  sea  of  blood  and  a  long  series  of  unspeak- 
able crimes  had  divided  them  from  that  happy  period 
when  they  were  merely  the  Thane  of  Glamis  and  his 
wife,  it  is  probable  that  the  existences  of  the  king 
and  queen  had  long  been  separated.  When  Mac- 
beth, in  the  last  mad,  tumultuous  scene  of  his  blood- 
steeped  career,  hears  the  wail  of  women  from  the 
queen's  apartment  and  the  announcement  of  her 
death,  there  is  very  little  poignancy  of  regret  in  the 
few  remarks,  full  of  a  hopeless,  dead  despair,  that 
rise  from  his  dry  and  withered  heart. 

The  Lady  Gruach,  with  all  her  intellectual  ability, 
her  daring,  her  fearlessness,  her  remorseless  ambi- 
tion, is  absolutely  without  imagination.  Holding 
Macbeth  in  thrall  by  the  power  of  animal  attraction 
and  mental  superiority,  she  yet  never,  throughout 
the  length  of  the  play,  responds  to  his  admiring  love 
with  a  word  of  tenderness.  The  only  remark  she 
makes  that  shows  a  touch  of  sentiment  is  that 
wherein  she  admits  having  been  prevented  from  kill- 
ing Duncan  herself  by  the  fact  that  he  looked  like 
her  father  while  he  slept.  Astonished  by  his  re- 
luctance to  return  to  the  apartment  of  the  murdered 
king,  she  remarks  scornfully  that  the  dead  and  the 
sleeping  are  the  same  to  her — "  'tis  but  the  eye  of 
childhood  that  fears  a  painted  devil." 

Beside  her  nervous,  high-strung  husband,  sick- 
ened and  distraught  with  horror  at  his  grewsome 
deed,  Lady  Gruach,  calm,  collected,  her  alert  mind 
ready  with  its  clear,  even  perceptions  to  steer  and 
guide  his,  stands  a  perfect  type  of  that  class  of 
tigerish  women  who,  with  the  animal  and  the  mental 
side  well  developed,  are  yet  absolutely  lacking  in 
the  imaginative,  the  emotional.  With  all  her  mental 
acuteness,  Lady  Macbeth  could  not  understand 
what  her  husband  meant  when  he  alluded  to  the 
voice  that  cried  "Macbeth  hath  murdered  sleep  I  " 
That  the  air  could  resound  with  voices  heard  only 
by  the  guilty  ear,  "the  incorporate  ether"  teem 
with  phantoms  seen  only  by  the  guilty  eye,  was  in- 
comprehensible to  this  woman,  to  whom  poetic  and 
imaginative  suggestion  was  unknown.  She  does 
not  realize  what  Macbeth  is  referring  to,  at  first  say- 
ing, "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  and  then,  as  he  contin- 
ues in  his  overwrought  ravings  of  how  the  voice 
cried  on,  "  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  I"  asks,  in 
chilled  wonderment :  "  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried?" 
We  may  imagine  how  Lady  Macbeth,  checked  in 
her  attempt  to  soothe  and  sustain  her  half-frantic 
husband,  must  have  put  this  query,  with  wide  eyes 
and  whispering  voice  of  arrested,  uncomprehending 
bewilderment.  Did  he,  indeed,  hear  some  one  cry- 
ing, or  was  it  only  one  of  those  "thick-coming 
fancies  "  that  she  knew  him  to  be  subject  to  ? 

The  lack  of  imagination,  the  absence  of  all  imme- 
diate remorse,  the  extremely  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  tone  of  her  mind,  show  Lady  Gruach  to  have 
been  one  of  that  great  band  of  beautiful,  cruel,  feline 
animals  that  the  poets  and  the  dramatists  have  been 
fond  of  describing  in  all  the  glory  and  the  power  of 
their  tigerish  un scrupulousness.  Remorseless  as 
their  feline  prototypes,  creeping  soft-footed,  sleek- 
skinned,  supple,  and  flexuous  through  the  jungle  on 
their  prey,  they  are  without  feeling,  without  the  sense 
of  guilt,  of  fear,  of  pity. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  Shakespeare's  completes!  figure 
in  this  category  ;  but  he  drew  another  very  finished 
picture  in  Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark.  The  king 
is  consumed  with  gnawin|js  of  conscience.  The 
crown,  the  queen  his,  all  the  objects  of  bis  secret 
and  nefarious  ambitions  realized,  yet  his  soul  is  sick 
and  his  )ifv  dark  with  a  sense  of  guilt.    But  Gertrude 


suffers  from  no  such  qualms.  She  has  no  more  dis- 
comfort from  the  oppression  of  her  sin  than  the  cat 
has  when  it  kills  a  bird.  The  sense  of  responsibility, 
of  having  to  render  an  account  of  her  life,  does  not 
disturb  her  at  all.  Centuries  later,  Browning  gave 
to  the  approbation  of  his  times  his  picture  of  the 
woman  of  this  type.  Ottima  is  an  Italian  Lady 
Macbeth,  a  modern  Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark. 
She,  too,  instigates  the  man  who  loves  her  to  the 
commission  of  a  murder,  and  when,  in  the  chill  dawn, 
Siebald,  thinking  of  the  grewsome  dead  thing  that 
lies  above  them  in  the  house  in  the  standing  pool  of 
thickening  blood,  turns  upon  her  and  casts  her  off 
with  sick  loathing,  she  is  dismayed,  bewildered,  not 
knowing  what  that  feeling  can  be  which  can  of  a 
sudden  fill  the  heart  where  love  has  been  with  re- 
pulsion and  horror. 

It  is  said  that  certain  actresses — Miss  Terry  among 
the  number— have  striven  to  give  to  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth  a  certain  feminineness,  a  womanly 
charm  which  held  Macbeth  in  her  toils.  They  may 
choose  to  treat  the  character  in  this  way  from  the  limit- 
ations of  their  own  temperaments — Miss  Terry  her- 
self being  absolutely  unable  to  infuse  into  her  glad 
and  winning  personality  any  of  the  iron  of  spirit  that 
made  the  Thane  of  Cawdor's  wife  such  a  terrible  be- 
ing ;  but  the  fact  will  remain  that  Shakespeare  had 
no  such  idea  in  his  mind.  His  Lady  Macbeth,  more 
frank  in  the  demonstrations  of  her  remorseless  ambi- 
tion and  unscrupulous  selfishness  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  a  more  modern  age,  was  without  any  of  the 
softer  womanly  instincts,  and  also  without  the  faults 
of  the  women  of  her  kind  in  the  more  luxurious  and 
highly  civilized  ages.  Though  her  prototypes  have 
existed  in  all  times,  she  herself,  living  in  the  uncon- 
trolled barbarity  of  a  savage  age  and  country,  was 
ferocious  without  being  depraved,  unscrupulous  with- 
out being  corrupt.  About  her  character,  with  all  its 
inhuman  savagery,  there  is  a  breadth,  a  wide  disdain 
of  small,  mean  things,  a  magnificence  of  resolution 
and  fearlessness  which  give  it  a  singular,  high  dis- 
tinction and  make  one  understand  the  overwelming 
admiration  of  her  weak  husband,  who,  before  that 
iron,  dauntless  courage,  .breaks  out  into  the  uncon- 
trollably admiring  words  :  "  Bring  forth  men  chil- 
dren only  1  for  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
nothing  but  males." 

That  Mme.  Modjeska,  with  all  her  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  spirit,  her  refinement  of  art,  her  dainty, 
feminine  charm,  should  be  able  to  give  a  really  su- 
perior rendition  of  this  character,  only  proves  how 
thorough  an  artist  she  is.  The  scene  in  which  she 
instigates  the  uneasy  and  wavering  Macbeth  to  the 
commission  of  the  deed  was  very  fine.  There  was 
no  inclination  to  hector  or  drive  him  on  to  the  mur- 
dering of  the  old  king,  but  the  steady  force  of  the 
superior  mind  pressing  him  forward — urging  him  on 
with  quiet,  imperious  insistence — was  shown  with  ad- 
mirable force  and  truth.  There  was  a  trifle  too 
much  of  a  subdual  of  the  excitement  and  suppressed 
anger  and  scorn  of  the  murder  scene.  There  must 
have  been  moments  in  this  fearful  scene  when 
Gruach  was  frantic  with  irritated  indignation  at  the 
nervous  and  terrified  uncertainty  of  her  weak-willed 
lord. 

All  good  work  that  is  done  on  the  stage  should 
receive  the  acknowledgment  and  thanks  of  a  grate- 
ful audience.  Mr.  Skinner  deserves  these  for  his 
portrayal  of  Macbeth.  In  this  particular  play  be 
shares  the  honors  with  Mme.  Modjeska.  His  per- 
formance of  the  irresolute  and  feeble  Thane  of 
Cawdor  was  one  of  remarkable  merit.  "  Unstable 
as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel" — this  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  as  Mr.  Skinner  represented  him. 
From  the  greeting  of  the  witches  we  can  see  the 
seed  sown  in  the  mind  of  the  returning  warrior, 
bearing  leaf  and  flower  until  the  last  fatal  moment 
when  be  meets  Macduff  in  the  castle  court-yard. 
The  remorse  which  attacks  him  on  the  very  moment 
after  Duncan's  murder,  tortures  him  ever  after,  until 
we  see  him  callous  with  that  dull,  dry  deadness  of 
heart  which  has  benumbed  him  in  his  last  hour  of 
greatness.  It  was  a  fine  performance,  and  places 
Mr.  Skinner  high  among  the  Shakespearean  actors. 
To  both  Mme.  Modjeska  and  him  we  owe  a  deep 
offering  of  thanks  for  having  given  us  so  many  de- 
lightful performances  of  the  classic  drama,  which, 
alas  !  we  have  so  few  opportunities  of  seeing  in  these 
Sardou  and  Dumas-ridden  days. 


A  Late  Breakfast 

Is  often  caused  by  a  late  milkman.  No  cream  for 
the  coffee  or  oatmeal  has  delayed  many  a  morning 
meal.  Keep  a  supply  of  Borden's  Peerless  Brand 
Evaporated  Cream  in  the  house,  and  avoid  such 
annoyances. 

—  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—  Ladies,  call atthk  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  M  rs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 
• — ♦    » 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store!.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teething. 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Ed  Stevens,  who  used  to  be  at  the  Tivoli,  distin- 
guished himself  in  Philadelphia  recently  by  saving 
the  life  of  a  little  child.  He  is  playing  the  title-i61e 
in  "  Wang." 

A  benefit  performance  has  been  tendered  to  Ethel 
Brandon,  and  almost  all  the  theatrical  people  in 
town  have  volunteered  their  services.  It  will  take 
place  at  Stockwell's  Theatre  next  Thursday  after- 
noon. 

The  operatic  war  is  to  be  carried  into  England, 
for  Emma  Eames  has  just  been  engaged  by  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  for  his  season  at  Covent  Garden. 
Calv£  and  Melba  are  members  of  his  company 
already. 

The  toboggan  slide  has  added  a  new  interest  for 
the  many  who  attend  the  Ice  Skating  Rink  in  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and  there  are  also  in  the  build- 
ing a  number  of  other  attractions,  such  as  give  the 
Midway  at  the  fair  its  peculiar  character. 

Billy  Emerson,  the  famous  minstrel,  has  been 
added  to  the  forces  of  Hopkins's  Trans-Oceanic 
Vaudevilles,  and  will  make  his  last  appearances  here 
with  them  at  the  California,  beginning  on  Monday, 
May  14th,  prior  to  his  departure  for  England. 

The  Hopkins  Trans-Oceanic  Company  will  con- 
tinue at  the  California  Theatre  for  another  week, 
and  then  Hallen  and  Hart  will  commence  a  short 
engagement  in  their  popular  farce-comedy,  "The 
Idea,"  which  is  kept  constantly  well  up  to  date. 

Stuart  Robson  will  succeed  Mme.  Modjeska  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday  night  in  an  elaborate 
production  of  Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Errors." 
On  the  second  Monday  night  of  his  engagement, 
Mr.  Robson  will  play  Bertie  Van  Alstyne  in  "  The 
Henrietta." 

Mrs.  Yeamans  will  not  venture  across  the  conti- 
nent with  Harrigan's  company,  and  her  r6ies  will  be 
taken  by  Charles  McCarthy  ;  but,  as  part  compensa- 
tion, Johnny  Wild  will  be  in  the  casts  again,  having 
tried  his  wings  in  farce-comedy  and  decided  to  bide 
a  bit  longer  in  the  home  nest. 

Joseph  Holland  has  terminated  his  engagement 
with  Charles  Frohman's  comedians,  and  be  and  his 
two  brothers,  E.  M.  and  George,  are  to  revive 
"London  Assurance"  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Daly, 
by  the  way,  could  make  a  very  good  substitute  lor 
John  Drew  out  of  Joseph  Holland. 

Suppers  "Clover"  is  being  sung  nightly  at  the 
Tivoh  to  large  houses  of  enthusiastic  auditors.  Miro 
de  la  Motta,  a  new  tenor,  makes  his  d6but  in  the 
opera.  "Clover"  will  be  continued  for  another 
week,  when  "The  Merry  War"  will  be  revived. 
"  Dick  Turpin  "  is  announced  to  follow. 

Boston  has  risen  as  one  man,  or,  rather,  as  one 
woman,  and  objected  so  seriously  to  the  name  of 
E.  H.  Sothern's  new  play  that  he  has  been  compelled 
to  alter  it.  "  How  to  Win  a  Woman"  it  was  called, 
and  the  story  hinges  on  the  action  of  a  young  man 
who  takes  money  that  is  not  his,  in  order  to  win  a 
young  girl's  love.  Boston  regarded  so  naming  such 
a  story  as  a  libel  on  the  sex,  and  protested  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  title  now  reads,  "A  Way  to  Win  a 
Woman." 

Burr  Mcintosh  has  inaugurated  what  some  of  his 
professional  brethern  will  call  a  "snap."  He  is 
stopping  at  a  summer  resort  in  Tennessee,  with  four 
or  five  other  actors  and  actresses,  and  they  have 
contracted  with  the  hotel  proprietor  to  produce  a 
new  pLiy  in  the  dining-room  every  Friday  night 
throughout  the  summer,  the  re.uainder  of  the  cast 
being  made  up  from  among  the  patrons  of  the 
hotel.  Inasmuch  as  most  Southern  girls  are  singu- 
larly prone  to  become  stage-struck,  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Mcintosh  will  have  a  very  fair  school  of 
acting  in  full  blast  before  the  middle  of  summer. 

Reginald  de  Koven  and  the  Bostonians  have  had  a 
falling  out.  He  declares  that  his  opera,  "  Robin 
Hood,"  practically  made  the  Bostonians,  who  were 
unknown  in  New  York  before  his  opera  attracted  at- 
tention to  them.  The  Bostonians  have  maintained 
a  discreet — and.  probably  to  Mr.  De  Koven,  irritat- 
ing— silence  ;  that  is,  all  except  Mrs.  Jessie  Bartlett- 
Davis,  who  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  most  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  a  national  reputation  be- 
fore they  appeared  in  the  company  in  New  York, 
and  she  declares  that  "  Robin  Hood  "  o*es  its  pop- 
ularity almost  exclusively  to  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  Bostonians  have  presented  it. 

Horses  are  taking  a  lively  part  in  the  contemporary 
drama.  In  the  spectacular  production  of  "  The  Girl 
I  Left  Behind  Me,"  in  New  York,  some  thirty  horses 
come  galloping  on  in  one  scene,  and  one  of  these 
recently  toppled  over  the  footlights  into  the  orchestra 
and  had  to  be  led  out  the  centre  aisle.  More  re- 
cently the  same  horse  attempted  to  trample  over  Miss 
Sydney  Armstrong,  and  so  frightened  that  young 
lady  that  she  resigned  from  thn  company  forthwith. 
"Carmen,"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was 
badly  broken  up  by  a  balky  mule,  and  finally,  a 
race-horse  in  "Old  Kentucky"  leaped  across  the 
footlights,  in  a  Rochester  theatre,  and  played  havoc 
I  with  the  bass-drum. 

!      Bronson   Howard   is    back   in   New    York,   and, 
having   passed    the    "  smoking  stage  "   of  his  new 


drama,  is  about  to  commit  it  to  black  and  white. 
When  he  has  finished  a  play,  he  usually  devotes 
from  four  to  eight  months  to  rest  and  casting  about 
for  a  new  theme.  When  the  theme  is  settled  upon, 
he  goes  into  the  "  smoking  stage,"  in  which  the 
hardest  work  is  done.  Every  <lay,  after  dinner,  he 
shuts  himself  up  in  a  room  and  thinks  out  the  situa- 
tions, characters,  and  action,  smoking  three  or  four 
cigars  meanwhile.  When  he  has  the  plot  all  mapped 
out  in  his  mind — and  this  sometimes  takes  a  twelve- 
month— he  begins  on  the  dialogue,  and  polishes 
away  at  it  until  it  is  perfect.  It  usually  takes  Mr, 
Howard  about  two  years  to  write  a  play,  but  when  it 
is  finished,  it  always  proves  worth  the  doing. 

An  Englishman,  who  thioks  that  Dolly  Tester, 
Dowager-Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  is  not  so  black 
as  she  is  painted,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  as  saying : 

"  I've  known  Dolly  ever  since  she  was  a  chorus-girl. 
That  was  ages  before  Savernake  met  her.  She  wasn't 
particularly  pretty,  but  she  had  the  most  glorious  set  of 
teeth  I  ever  saw.  Her  hair  was  bleached,  but  her  figure 
was,  and  is  still,  stunning.  She  talked  admirably  and  was 
well  read — in  fact,  intellectually  she  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  her  class.  She  never  cared  a  straw  for  Savernake, 
nor* did  she  pretend  to;  but,  from  her  own  point  of  view, 
she  made  him  a  good  wife.  They  agreed  from  the  outset 
that  neither  should  feel  obliged  to  be  faithful,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  both  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  But 
Dolly  had  a  level  head,  and  she  looked  after  Savernake  in 
a  motherly  way  of  her  own.  I  remember  her  saying  once, 
quite  seriously:  'I  wish  Savernake  hadn't  such  low  in- 
stincts. There's  nothing  I  would  like  better  than  settling 
down  and  doing  the  heavy  respectable.  Between  blankets, 
beef  tea,  and  stained-glass  windows  I'd  have  made  the 
clergy  swallow  us  in  a  couple  of  years,  but  that  sort  of 
thing  is  impossible  with  Savernake.  He  must  have  his 
fling.'  Last  year,  when  I  saw  her,  she  was  still  a  remark- 
ably fine-looking  woman.  She's  quite  frank  about  her  age. 
She  is  thirty-five  and  scarcely  looks  thirty.  Now  that 
Savernake's  gone,  she's  to  go  back  to  the  stage  again,  I  ex- 
pect. She  always  had  a  hankering  to  play  legitimate 
parts." 


TIVOU:    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Eros •. Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,     Brilliant  Production  of 
Suppe's  Eeautiful  Opera, 

-:-     OXjOATHH     -:- 

First'Appearance  of  Miro  de  la  Motta,  Tenor. 

Next  Opera THE  MEKRY  WAR 

Look  Out  .For Dick  Turpin 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN     THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  May  14th, 

JS  T  XJ  -A.  :e=l  t    robson 

In  a  Magnificent  Production  of  Shakespeare's 
COMEDY   OE  ERRORS. 

Mr.  Robson  as  - The  Dromio  of  Syracuse 

The  Scenic  Pictures  by  Voegtlin :  The  Odeum  of  Eph- 

esus.  The  Melancholy  Vale,  Gardens  of  Antipholus,  The 

Docks  of  Ephesus,  The  Rock-Cut  Church. 

The  Two  Dromlos.     "The  one  so   like  the  other 

they  could  not  be  distinguished  save  by  marks." 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.,  Lessees  |  S.  H.  Friedlander,  Mgr. 
The   Monarch   of    all   Shows.     Monday,  May  14th,   Last 
Week  of  The  Great 
HOPKINS'  NEW  TRANS-OCEANIC 

STAR     SPECIALTY     COMPANY 

THE  LARS  I-ARSEN  FAMILY!  . 

Kara,    Papinta,    Billy   Van,    Prof,   de    Berssel,    Dillion 
Bros.,  Melville  and  Stetson,  Will  H.  Fox,  Dixon   Bros., 
Fulgora,  Larsen  Sisters. 
Monday,  May  21st,  Hallen  and  Hart  in  The  Idea 

NATURAL  ICE  SKATING  RINK, 

Mechanics'  Pavilion,  near  New  City  Hall.  • 
MOST  HEALTHFUL  OF  SPORTS  1 

SKATING   ON    REAL   ICE  ! 

Large  pond  frozen  daily.     Open  Mornings,  Afternoons, 
and  Evenings. 

i"^  ^\  1     f\       Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
P^  V  UV/  Saturday  Nights. 

Game  occupies  thirty  minutes. 
Admission  for  Young  and  Old,  10  eta. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Wednesday  Evening May  16th 

GRIND  RENDmbToF  FLOTOW'S 
]V1  A  R  T  H  A    ! 

Given  under   the   auspices  of   the  Italian  Mutual  Benev- 
olent Association  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Italian  Hospital  Fund. 
Director,  Prof.  FACSTINO   ZILIANI. 

Reserved  seats,   SI. 50,   SI. 00,   and  75  cts.;   ad- 
mission, 50  cts.    Seats  on  s  <le  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  L'o.'s. 

METROPOLITAN  HALL. 

Thursday  Evening May  17th 

O-0FLJA.3NTX5   CONCERT 

—   GIVEN   BY  — 

MR.  FRANK  COFFIN,  Tenor,  and 

MR.  R.  FLETCHER  TILTON,  Pianist 

—  ASSISTED    BY  — 

Miss  Alyce  Gates,  soprano  ;  Mrs,  Olive  Reed-Batchelder, 

contralto;    Mr.   Chas.   Parent,   bass;    Mr.    Samuel 

Adelstein,  mandolin  ;  Mr.  Leo  Cooper,  reader; 

Prof.    G.    Sauvlet,   pianist;    and    the 

Berkeley  Glee  Club. 

Reserved  seats,  75  CIS.;  admission,  50  cts.    Sejts  on 

sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Cp.'h.  

IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 
THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,      -     •      Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.Box  463.    WASHINGTON, P. C. 

PET.'SIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  Wl  DOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  regular  Arm  v  or  Navv  win  ce  the  'war. 
Survivors  of  the  Indian  wars  of  1832  to  1842,  and 
their  -widows,  now  entitled.  Old  and  rejected  claims 
Q  specialty.  Thousands  entitled  to  higher  rates. 
Send  for  new  laws.  No  charge  for  advice.  No  tm 
quell  aucccasful 
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$35,000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 

Country  Place 


GORTE   MADERA 


Marin  County. 


210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minuses  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 


Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 


WOULD  BE  A  GEAKS  PLACE  FOE  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the   low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 


VOICES -FROM    "IN    FRONT." 

Ye  Ballade  of  Ye  Encore  Fiende. 
Ye  encore  Jiende  gettcth  inne  hisfyne  -worke. 
Itte  was  a  lyttle  encore  fiende. 
With  eyes  of  heav'nly  blue  ; 
And  toe  break  uppe  ye  showe  he  didde 
As  muche  as  be  could  doe. 

Ye  audience  waxetk  impatient. 

Itte  was  a  much  tryed  audience, 

Who  were  compelled  toe  waste 
An  hour  and  a  balfe  to  suite 

Ye  fiende's  peculiar  taste. 


Yeftrfc 


accede  toe  ye  Jiende' s  demands. 
Each  piece  upon  ye  programme  was 

Repeated  once  or  more, 
In  answer  toe  ye  calles  of  this 

Entbusiastick  bore. 

Ye  avenger  appearetk. 

Itte  was  a  wilde  despairing  marine, 

Who  felt  that  he  could  bear 
This  sort  of  thing  no  more,  and  who 
Just  settled  itte  righte  thayre. 

Ye  Jiende  droppeth. 

He  fell  upon  ye  youthful  fiende ; 

Then  came  a  scene  of  bloode. 
'Twas  quickly  o'er  ;  ye  fiendlet  dropped. 

With  a  dulle,  sick'ning  thudde. 

Ye  Jiende  perisJietk. 

And  as  his  eyelids  gently  closed. 

Never  toe  open  more, 
He  feebly  clapped  his  lyttle  handes, 

And  called  for  an  encore. 

Ye  judge  decidetk  in  favor  of  ye  defendant. 

Itte  was  a  judge  of  aspect  sterne  ; 

Ye  case  he  quickly  tryed. 
And  soone  decided  that  ye  crime 

Was  fully  justifyed. 

Ye  Jiende' resteth  from  his  laborious  occupation. 
And  now  ye  fiendlet  lyes  beneathe 

A  tombstone  chaste  and  neate. 
No  more  he'll  clappe  his  lyttle  handes, 

Or  stamp  bis  tiny  feete. — F.  A.  Stearns. 


At  the  Matine'e. 
She  sat  before  me  at  the  mat., 
Beneath  a  monstrous  nightmare  hat, 
So  tall,  it  hid  from  view,  I'm  certain, 
A  space  not  smaller  than  the  curtain. 
And  all  around  was  a  brim  so  wide, 
The  footlights  were  covered  from  side  to  side, 
While  the  crown  held  up  a  mighty  mass 
Of  ribbons,  flowers,  and  bristling  grass. 
It  made  me  tired,  and  I  growled  with  rage 
As  I  craned  my  neck  to  see  the  stage, 
And  I  only  guessed  from  the  chatter  around 
When  the  act  was  o'er  and  the  curtain  "  downed." 
Then  the  girl  in  the  hat  turned  around  my  way, 
And  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  a  beautiful  gray, 
And  her  face  like  a  flower — 

Well,  of  course,  after  t/tat 
It  was  easy  enough  overlooking  the  hat. 

— Lizzie  Sylvester. 


Enjoying  the  Play. 
The  prices  were  heavy,  my  pin-money  light 

But  I  struggled  my  pride  to  subdue  ; 
And  I  cheerfully  clambered  up  flight  after  flight. 
And  I  sat  where  the  wall  shut  me  in  on  my  right, 

And  the  ceiling  obstructed  my  view. 

1  heard  a  faint  sound  like  the  scrape  of  a  bow, 

And  I  knew  that  the  orchestra  played. 
A  silence  expectant ;  and,  somewhere  below, 
I  knew  that  a  Scene  that  I  never  should  know 

Was  attractively,  grandly  arrayed. 

A  voice  floated  upward  from  regions  afar, 

In  words  never  destined  for  me; 
An  echo  of  plaudits— a  murmur,  ajar — 
And  I  knew  that  the  audience  welcomed  a  Star 

I  was  wholly  unable  to  see. 

I  looked  at  the  wall  rising  placidly  near  ; 

I  studied  the  posts,  one  by  one  ; 
Gazed  at  heads  in  a  phalanx,  and  bonnets  in  tier — 
Till  a  stir  and  a  rustle  saluted  my  ear. 

And  I  knew  that  the  drama  was  done. 

******* 
But  I  smiled  in  a  manner  quite  joyously  gay 

When  I  met  with  some  friends  that  I  knew, 
Fresh  from  a  front  row  of  the  middle  parquet, 
And  I  told  then  how  much  I'd  enjoyed  the  whole  play. 

Which,  it  seemed,  was  the  Bernhardt's  "  Frou-Frou." 
— Emma  A .  Opper  in  Puck. 


The  auction  sale  of  real  estate,  conducted  by 
Baldwin  &  Hammond  at  their  salesrooms  on  Thurs- 
day last,  was  a  gratifying  success.  The  property  sold 
was  a  single  block,  subdivided  into  thirty-four  build- 
ing lots,  situated  on  Baker,  Lyon,  Fulton,  and  Mc- 
Allister Streets.  The  highest  price  paid  v.as  $5  375. 
and  the  total  sum  realized  was  $83  335. 


VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 
For  any  further  particulars  apply 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-220  Montgomery  St.,  Mais  Building,  S.  F.         Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  SWAIN'S,  213  Sutter  St. 


Kind  professor — "Vat  kind  off  a  nurse  you  call 
yourself?  Don't  you  can  see  dot  child  is  frightened 
nearly  grazy  ? "  The  nurse— **Say  1  Ye  pie-faced, 
sausage-eatin',  goggle-eyed,  old  hair-mattress,  can't 
ye  see  that  it's  yourself  that  frightens  the  poor  child  ? 
Faith,  if  it  wasn't  daylight  I'd  be  frightened  to  death 
meself.  Go  on,  now,  or  I'll  scream  bloody  murder  I  " 
—  Truth. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 

TeBted  "by  Time.  For  Bronchial  affections.  Coughs, 
etc.,  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  have  proved  their 
efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years.     Price  25  cts. 


DCCLV.— Bill   of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.   Sunday, 

May  13,  1894. 

Tomato  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon.     Sauce  Hollandaise.    Cucumbers. 

Breaded  Lamb  Chops.    Mashed  Potatoes. 

Green  Peas.      Tomatoes. 

Roast  Chicken.     Pickled  Peaches. 

Lettuce. 

Chocolate  Blanc  Mange.    Strawberries.    Lady-fingers. 

Cheese. 

Coffee. 

Chocolate  Blanc  Mange. — Half-box  of  gelatine,  one 

quart  of  milk,  half-cup  of  cold  water,    one  cup  of  sugar, 

four  ounces  of  grated  chocolate.     Soak  the  gelatine  in  the 

cold  water,  boil  the  milk  with  the  chocolate,  the  sugar,  and 

a  litde  salt  for  five  minutes  ;  then  add  the  gelatine  and  botl 

five  minutes  more,  stirring   constantly,  flavor  with  vanilla, 

pour  into    molds,  place   on    ice   until  hard.     Serve    with 

whipped  cream. 


The  strong  facial  resemblance  which  married 
couples  often  acquire  after  living  together  a  long 
period  of  years,  harmonious  in  thought  and  feeling 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  life,  has  often 
been  commented  upon.  The  Photographic  Society 
of  Geneva  recently  took  the  pictures  of  seventy-eight 
couples  for  an  investigation  of  this  subject.  The  re- 
sult was  that  in  twenty-four  cases  the  resemblance 
in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  husband  and  wife 
was  greater  than  that  of  brother  and  sister  ;  in 
thirty  cases  it  was  equally  great,  and  in  only  twenty- 
four  cases  was  there  a  total  absence  of  resemblance. 


JHMSHQRNO^§l!S) 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 

AUTOS?^^v^~y*BE«- 

*°THE  CENUINE 


g»M« 


Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating. 

BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 

are  a  marvellous      \ , 
Antidote  for  Weak 
Stomach, 

SICK  HEAD- 
ACHE, 

Impair. 
Jed  Dlget- 

\  Lioa.Con- 

Jitlpatlom 

/Disorder* 

'  ed  Liver, 

etc ;  found 

»  also  to  be  especially  efficacious  and  remedial 

;  by  FEMALE  SUFFERERS. 

E  all  druggists.    Price  25  cents  a  doe. 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 
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To  a  certain  extent,  general  advertising 
creates  a  want.  It  announces  new  things 
and  familiarizes  the  public  with  old  ones. 
General  advertising  is  of  as  great  value  to 
the  advertiser  in  keeping  an  established 
article  before  the  public  as  in  introducing  a 
new  one.  The  most  successful  business 
men  realize  this,  and  they  never  let  the 
public  forget  their  existence.  The  oft-re- 
peated assertion  that  advertisements  are 
not  read  is  proved  to  be  a  lie  ol  the  most 
senseless  kind  by  the  advertiser's  record  of 
resul  is.— Jo  urnatist. 


WIUL    NOT    BITE    OR    DRY    THE    TONGUE    OR    THROAT. 


gURBRUG'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 

If  you  are  a   Pipe-Smoker,  «  «*  l™»£  golden 

world  will  not  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on 
receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any  address.  Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE,  1  lb.,  $1.30; 
%  lb.,  40c.     Postage  paid.     Send  for  pamphlet. 

M.  BLASKOWER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St ,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDEE3S  A  LETTER  OE   POSTAL  CASD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailorsare  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s:nce  died  or  remarried. 

PA-RENTS  are  eutk.ed  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  irithout  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  dne  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,. Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1833  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  "War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o**  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  lias  been  granted  under 
later  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  illegal. 

Certi6cates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 


P.  O.  Box  463. 


WASHINGTON.  O.  C. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  14,  1894. 


REMOVED! 


SEWING   MACHINES 

-AND- 

Domestic  Paper  Patterns 

FEO!I   POST   STREET, 

TO   1021    MARKET  STREET, 

Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 

THE  BAJfK  OF  CAXIFOBNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

SurploBand  Undivided  Profits    3,276,486  60 

January  1,  1893. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown • Cashier 

S.  PRENTISS  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York Agency  of  The  Bank  of  California 

Boston       Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CQ/S  BANK 

N. E*  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CaBh  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridgs,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,.Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

ABBetB 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON.  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,  San   Francisco  Agents,  501   Mont- 
gomery Street.     Gensral  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 


CITIZENS'  "WATER  COMPANY.— NOTICE 
is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Citizens'  Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  is  hereby  called 
for  Thursday,  July  5,  1894,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
company's  office  at  No.  13  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  .creating  a 
bonded  indebtedness  and  issuing  bonds  of  the  company  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000.00,  with  interest,  payable  semi-an- 
nually, at  six  per  cent,  per  annum — principal  payable  in 
thirty  years.  The  above  meeting  is  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Argonaut  was  by  them,  in  the  order 
calling  such  meeting,  designated  as  the  newspaper  in 
which  this  notice  is  to  be  published. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens'  Water 
Company.  CHARLES  B.  WHEATON, 

Dated  May  2,  1894. Secretary  pro  tern. 


LA  GRANDE^ LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICE: 

No.    23    POWELL     STREET 

BRANCH  :  11  TAYLOR  STREET. 

Laundry  :     Twelfth     St.,    bet.    FoUom     and 
Howard,  San  FranclRco. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE    AND    MANUFACTURER   OF  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schlllinger'H  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  »1,  Steuart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  a  1,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  L.v.i  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  4,9  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stookton  Htc,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Cholley—,t'Wzs  that  your  sister  I  saw  you  with 
yesterday  ?  "    Johnnie— "  Not  yet." — Truth. 

Rev.  Hardone— "Young  man,  do  you  know  what 
the  wages  of  sin  are?"  Jack  Brakes—"  That  tired 
feeling." — Truth. 

First  South  Carolinian— "  Ah,  my  boy  1  raid  a 
dispensary  with  me?"  Second  South  Carolinian— 
"  Thanks,  old  man  ;  don't  care  if  1  do."— Puck. 

First  burglar— "  Any  luck  lately?"  Second  bur- 
glar— "No;  worked  all  night  on  a  safe,  and  when 
I  got  it  blowed  open  it  was  a  folding-bed." — Puck, 

He—"  Does  a  girl  ever  think  of  anything  in  this 
world    except    marriage?"      She — "Yes."      He 
"  Well,  of  what  ?  "     She—"  How  to  get  married."— 
Truth. 

Miss  Painter— "  Colonel,  1  suppose  the  smell  of 
powder  makes  you  uneasy  ?  "  Colonel — "  Not  at  all. 
Pray  don't  move  on  my  account.  1  don't  mind  it  a 
bit," — Detroit  Tribune. 

Hicks — "Your  mouih  reminds  me  of  Cuj-id's 
bow,"  Miss  L.  Rhodes  (delignted)— "  Really  ? " 
Hicks — "Yes,  you're  always  shooting  it  off."— 
Kansas  City  Town  Talk. 

"  bhadbolt,  1  wish  you  would  lend  me  ten  dollars." 
"Dmguss,  we've  all  got  our  litde  superstitions,  and 
I  can't  bring  myself  to  lend  money  to  anybody  on 
Friday."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

"  Does  this  new  photograph  of  mine  do  me  justice, 
love  ?  "  said  Miss  (Jiddey  to  her  dearest  friend.  ' '  It 
does  more,"  replied  Miss  Flypp  ;  "  it's  really  merci- 
ful to  you." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Life  in  Wasnington  :  Senators  wife—"  Where  is 
your  grandpa?"  Her  grandson— ■"  Grandpa  has 
gone  out."  Senators  wife—"  Merciful  heavens! 
And  without  a  chaperon  I  " — Puck. 

Husband—"  Suppose  the  legislature  did  give  you 
the  ballot,  what  would  you  do  with  it?"  Wife— 
"  Make  a  dress-pattern  out  of  it,  unless  the  size  be 
changed." —  Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

"  Do  you  consider  Brown  a  modest  man  ?  "  "  Not 
very.  The  other  day,  when  I  asked  him  to  do  some- 
thing or  other,  he  said:  'My  dear  fellow,  its  im- 
possible ;  besides,  1  can't  do  it.' " — Truth. 

Teacher—"  The  pnnce  was  born  when  the  Battle 
of  Leipzig  took  place.  .Now,  who  can  tell  me  the 
date  of  his  birth?"  Pupil—"  The  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  of  October." — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Professor  (of  class  in  political  economy)— "  Mr. 
Bramble,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  what  plan 
should  the  city  adopt  to  extinguish  its  floating  debt  ?  " 
Mr.  Bramble—"  Couldn't— aw — someLhiDg  be  done 
with  a  sinking  fund?  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

Ludgate  Hill  (London)— ■"  Ah,  but  this  is  such  a 
flat,  ugly  country.  England  has  such  beautiful  scenery 
of  valley,  hill,  and  dale."  Mr.  Packingham  (Chicago) 
— "  Yes  ;  if  she  was  only  a  little  nearer  we'd  float 
her  over  to  Chicago  and  make  a  park  of  her." — 
Puck. 

Chicago  wife— "George,  I  wish  you  would  take 
rne  to  the  theatre  next  Saturday  night."  Chicago 
husband—"  1  can't  afford  it,  my  dear  ;  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do :  I'll  take  you  down  to  the  fair 
grounds  and  let  you  see  one  of  the  buildings  burn 
down.*' — Puck. 

Mrs.  Westend—"  Yes,  your  daughter  Marie  has  a 
great  deal  of  style.  I  always  say  she's  the  most 
aristocratic- lODking  member  of  your  family."  Mrs. 
Neugold — "Oil — er — I'm  suie  you're  very  kind  to 
say  so,  but  we  adopted  Marie  from  an  orphan 
asylum," — Truth. 

Clubberty — "  I  am  in  a  terrible  pickle.  I  ordered 
some  roses  sent  to  a  girl,  and  the  florist  made  a  mis- 
take and  sent  them  C.  O.  D."  Castleton—"  That's 
easily  fixed.  Why  don't  you  go  around  and  explain 
it  to  thegirl?"  Clubberly — "  Not  much.  She  might 
want  the  money." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Miss  Summit—"  Mr.  Castleton  is  an  awfully  «ood 
friend  of  yours,  isn't  he?  He  was  telling  me  yester- 
day that  you  were  just  determined  to  join  his  club." 
Tutter  (eageily)— " Yes,  lam.  And  what  else  did 
he  say  ?  "  Miss  Summit— "  Why,  he  said  if  you 
did,  you  could  take  his  place." — Truth. 

"Next  Sunday,  brethren,"  said  the  pastor,  "I 
shall  preach  on  the  subject,  *  What  Your  Neighbors 
Are  Saying  About  You,'  "  It  is  recorded  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Goodman  preached  the  following  Sunday 
to  the  largest  audience  that  ever  assembled  in  the 
chuich  and  hundreds  were  turned  away. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

OHooli/ian—"  We  hov  jist  organized  a  Pathri- 
otic  Order  of  the  Sons  av  Amirica.  Will  yez  jine, 
Dinnis?"  Shaughnessy — "Till  me  first,  Mickey, 
phwai  be  the  object  av  yer  order?"  0  Hoolihan — 
"  It's  to  kipe  ihim  New  England  Yankees  from  in- 
trudin'  their  foreign  notions  into  the  government  ot 
the  ciiy,  av  cooise  1  "  Shaughnessy—"  Bedid,  thin, 
I'm  wid  yez  t  " — Puck. 
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BEST  FAM  I  UY^^^I 

SPEHRY  B<.   CO.    ■-  STOCKTON, CAL. *& 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


Electricity  for  Registering  Sheets 


is  something  you  ought  to  know 
about.  Highest  Award  at  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Largest  output 
of  Folding  Machines. 


FOLDING 
l/ft(rHHEo 

HIGHEST   GRADE   MACHINERY. 

Tour  own  interests  will  suggest  that  you  should,  at  least,  send  for 
our  Catalogue  before  buying  a  Folding  Machine. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

OFFICES  :  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  and  London,  Eng, 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


a-t  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.'and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 
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If  anything  were  needed  to  illustrate  the  folly,  futility,  and 
stupidity  of  the  proposed  income  tax,  it  would  be  found  in  a 
recent  dispatch  from  Washington,  which  asserted  that  the 
amendment  reported  to  the  tariff  bill  by  Senator  Vest,  of 
Missouri,  to  tax  the  incomes  of  corporations  two  per  cent, 
on  the  profits  above  the  running  expenses,  would  affect  the 
interests  of  American  railroads  in  a  way  not  anticipated  by 
the  framers  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  running  expenses  of  railroads  average  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings.  The  balance  is 
not  all  profit  by  any  means,  for  the  roads  must  pay  interest 
on  their  bonded  indebtedness,  which  interest  will  be  taxed  if 


the  proposed  amendment  be  adopted,  and  thus  the  same 
money  will  pay  a  double  tax,  for  while  it  is  taxed  as  profits 
of  the  railroad,  it  will  be  again  taxed  as  the  income  of  the 
bondholders.  There  is  scarcely  a  railroad  in  the  United 
States  which  has  not  been  built  upon  borrowed  capital,  the 
money  being  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage.  The  payment 
of  interest  on  the  securities  is  just  as  much  a  fixed  charge  as 
the  expense  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  road.  Even 
where,  as  in  some  cases,  bonds  have  been  placed  upon  an 
exaggerated  valuation  of  the  road,  the  holders  of  the  bonds, 
usually  innocent  parties,  are  entitled  to  interest  on  their 
bonds  if  the  road  can  earn  it  for  them.  This  amendment  in 
effect  imposes  a  fine  or  penalty  on  the  bonded  railroads, 
since  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  them  from  the  obligation  of 
the  contracts  into  which  they  have  entered  with  the  holders 
of  their  bonds,  and  while  the  public  may  believe,  and  doubt- 
less does,  that  some  of  the  greedy  and  grasping  railroad 
corporations  should  be  made  to  disgorge,  it  will  hardly  agree 
to  such  a  summary  process  as  this,  which  would  amount  in 
some  cases  to  absolute  forfeiture. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  proposed  income  tax, 
and  possibly  not  the  most  obnoxious.  The  "  cinching  "  of  a 
great  railroad  corporation,  or  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  them, 
indeed,  might  be  viewed  with  comparative  equanimity  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  American  people  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  drawing  an  arbitrary  line  between  an  income  of  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  one  of 
four  thousand  dollars,  it  is  revolting  to  every  sense  of  justice 
and  equity.  If  the  income  tax  be  a  necessary  national 
measure — to  which  we  do  not  agree — let  it  be  equal  and 
uniform.  Let  all  incomes  be  taxed,  as  all  property — real 
and  personal — is  taxed.  The  man  who  owns  a  lot  of  land 
worth  five  hundred  dollars  has  to  pay  taxes  on  his  land  just 
as  much  as  the  man  who  owns  a  lot  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Why,  then,  if  incomes  are  to  be  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation, should  there  be  any  discrimination  ?  The  poor  man 
is  not  only  supposed  to  be,  but  is,  quite  as  ready  and  willing 
to  do  his  share  in  the  support  of  the  three  governments 
under  which  he  lives — national,  State,  and  county,  or  muni- 
cipal— as  the  rich  man,  and  the  exemption  offered  him  by 
the  income-tax  amendments  has  been  none  of  his  asking. 
There  may  be  some  ethical  principle  underlying  the  doc- 
trine of  taxation  by  which  the  rich  man  should  con- 
tribute more,  proportionately,  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment than  the  poor  man,  but  if  so,  it  is  extremely 
recondite  and  obscure.  So  very  deeply  hidden  is  this 
principle,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
guilty  of  demagogy  in  its  formulation  of  an  income  tax 
than  that  it  has  proceeded  upon  scientific  or  equitable  meth- 
ods. It  is  always  popular  to -assail  rich  men,  and  especially 
rich  corporations,  and  the  proposed  income  tax  certainly 
presents  every  appearance  of  catering  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  believe  that  wealth  is  a  crime  and  that  rich  men 
should  be  punished  for  being  rich.  If  this  were  the  prevail- 
ing idea  among  those  who  proposed  the  income  tax,  the 
bill  should  have  been  framed  upon  an  ascending  scale. 
Every  income,  no  matter  how  small,  should  have  been  made 
to  pay  a  tax,  and  then,  as  the  incomes  became  larger,  the 
rate  of  taxation  should  have  increased.  Such  a  system  would, 
at  least,  be  scientific  and  symmetrical. 

The  fact  is  that  the  income  tax  is  the  most  absurd  feature 
of  the  absurd  Democratic  programme.  It  was  evidently  an 
after-thought,  an  expedient  adopted  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
offset  the  discovery  that  their  free-trade  notions  would,  if 
carried  out,  bankrupt  the  government.  They  would  not 
have  dared  to  advocate  it  in  their  platform,  and  their  ad- 
vocacy now  is  tainted  with  dishonesty  and  demagogy.  As  it 
stands  now  it  is  class  legislation  of  the  rankest  kind  ;  it  is 
an  attempt  to  curry  favor  with  the  poor  by  exploiting  the 
rich  ;  to  placate  the  South  by  throwing  more  than  their  share 
of  taxation  upon  the  North  and  East.  Dishonest  in  pur- 
pose, it  is  equally  indefensible  in  its  results.  A  more  un- 
considered piece  of  legislation  was  never  seriously  proposed. 
Intended  to  favor  the  poor,  it  really  strikes  them  a  serious 
blow.     Through   the    taxation  of    the    incomes    of    savings 


banks,  the  interest-earning  power  of  deposits  is  just  so  much 
decreased.  Instead  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  a  year,  de- 
positors will  receive  only  two  or  three  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
centive to  saving  will  be  proportionately  diminished. 

If  the  Democratic  party  possessed  one  iota  of  politico- 
financial  wisdom,  it  could  not  fail  to  see  that  tariff  duties, 
even  under  the  McKinley  bill,  are  not  onerous  and  oppress- 
ive, except  for  campaign  purposes,  while  the  re-imposition  of 
an  income  tax  is  approved  by  nobody  except  certain  classes 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  who  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Democrats  to  overturn  Republican  methods  regardless 
of  the  consequences. 


In  the  prevailing  dearth  of  interesting  topics,  the  New 
York  Tribune  has  interviewed  a  number  of  clergymen  of 
various  faiths  on  the  question  whether  the  world  is  coming 
to  an  end.  Most  of  them  contented  themselves  with  an- 
swers which  were  equivalent  to  saying  they  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Dr.  Greer,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  divines  who  were  interpellated, 
replied  that  in  his  opinion  the  second  advent  of  Christ  meant 
the  establishment  on  the  earth  of  a  new  and  better  human- 
ity, in  which  the  type  of  character  which  the  Son  of  Man 
represents  shall  become  the  dominant  type.  So  Dr.  Eaton, 
of  the  Church  of  Divine  Paternity,  holds  that  Christ's  sec- 
ond coming  is  spiritual,  and  means  that  Christ  comes  to  all 
men  at  all  times,  in  the  ministry  of  sorrow  and  the  ministry 
of  joy,  and  wherever  justice,  and  truth,  and  love  are  mani- 
fested. Dr.  McArthur,  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  affirms 
that  Christ's  second  coming  is  "a  glorious  truth,"  but  as  he 
has  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  it  will  happen,  he  holds 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  at  present  is  to  do  our  duty,  and 
help  our  fellow-man  on  every  side. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  whose  denomination  is  not 
stated,  has  more  definite  information.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  word  "time"  in  the  Bible  means  a  year,  and  he  has 
found,  in  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  a  prediction  which 
states  that  the  period  of  Jewish  tribulation  is  to  last  seven 
times  as  many  years  as  the  year  contains  days.  Thus  he 
reckons  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  millennium  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  about  the  year  1895  or  1896.  He  finds  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  prophetic  views  in  chronological  calculations 
based  on  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Omar, 
and  refers,  in  further  corroboration  thereof,  to  the  building 
of  railroads  in  Palestine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  appears 
to  be  one  of  that  large  class  of  clergymen  who  prefer 
fancies  to  facts,  and  treat  with  scorn  the  recognized  rules  of 
reasoning.  He  rises  superior  to  logic,  and  if  the  dates  do 
not  exactly  tally  with  his  theories,  he  makes  a  system  of 
chronology  to  fit. 

Divines  of  his  stamp  abounded  in  the  world  eight  hundred 
and  odd  years  ago.  As  the  tenth  century  drew  to  a  close, 
the  belief  in  the  destruction  of  the  world  in  the  year  1000 
was  general  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  A  thousand 
years  were  regarded  as  a  sacramental  period.  An  angel 
was  to  lock  Satan  up  in  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand 
years  ;  the  dead  were  to  lie  in  their  graves  for  a  thousand 
years  ;  ingenious  minds  interpreted  passages  in  the  Revela- 
tions and  in  the  Prophets  to  mean  that  the  world,  as  Christ 
left  it,  should  last  a  thousand  years,  after  which  the  moun- 
tains and  islands  were  to  be  moved  out  of  their  places,  and 
a  new  world  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  That 
such  a  belief  should  have  been  accepted  at  a  period  when 
the  globe  was  supposed  to  be  a  flat  surface  and  the  first  prin. 
ciples  of  astronomy  were  unknown,  may  not  be  surprising  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  church  turned  the  prevailing 
delusion  to  account  by  procuring  gifts  of  property  in  ex- 
change for  through  tickets  to  heaven.  There  seem  to  have 
been  some  ecclesiastics  even  then  who  were  ready  to  gamble 
on  the  world  lasting  a  little  longer.  As  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simp- 
son says  to-day  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  time  of  great 
tribulation,  of  which  all  previous  sorrows  are  but  harbingers, 
and  that  our  only  hope  of  relief  is  to  subscribe  liberally  to 
the  missionary  funds,  so  the  Emperor  Otto's  I 
the  bishops  of  Robert  of  France,  eight  hundred  r 
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years  ago,  advised  their  flocks  to  prepare  for  another  world 
by  deeding  their  houses  and  lands  to  the  ministers  of  God. 

Apprehensions  of  the  end  of  the  world  come  naturally  to 
timorous  and  superstitious  minds.  It  is  plain  that  the  system 
of  creation  implies  constant  change.  Nothing  is  arranged 
to  be  everlasting.  The  levels  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  are 
always  altering ;  we  see  around  us  arid  sand-plains  which 
were  once  the  bed  of  lakes  ;  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains we  find  fossil  Unguis  which  lived  in  salt  water ;  where 
mountain  ranges  rear  their  heads,  oceans  once  flowed,  teem- 
ing with  pre-adamite  life  ;  the  evidence  that  the  world  was 
once  a  globe  of  incandescent  vapor  is  almost  mathematical. 
Incessant  change  in  the  past  implies  equal  change  in  the 
future  ;  thus  the  speculative  reasoner  argues  that  the  process 
of  mutation  will  go  on  until  the  globe  may  cease  to  be  a  fit 
place  for  the  habitation  of  man,  or,  in  other  words,  until  the 
end  of  the  world  may  come.  No  one,  with  any  claim  to 
respectful  attention,  has  ventured  to  assign  a  period  to  the 
final  cataclysm.  Scientists  differ  by  a  few  millions  of  years 
or  so  as  to  the  period  when  mankind  first  appeared  on  the 
earth  ;  they  are  not  likely  to  agree  on  the  probable  date  of 
his  disappearance. 

Still  the  moon  is  there,  shedding  its  serene  light  on  the 
world,  and  telling  the  story  of  an  orb  which  probably  once 
lived  and  is  possibly  now  dead.  Is  the  earth  destined  to 
share  its  fate?  There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which  the 
world  might  come  to  an  end.  The  waters  which  fertilize  the 
plains  that  supply  the  world  with  food  are  slowly  but  steadily 
diminishing  in  volume  ;  the  great  rivers  are  drying  up  one 
by  one  ;  it  is  possible  to  conceive  an  emptying  of  the  springs 
so  general  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  become  a 
desert.  Again,  the  volume  of  heat  thrown  out  by  the  sun 
is  believed  by  astronomers  to  be  waning.  The  process  is  so 
slow  that  our  meteorological  records  do  not  reveal  it.  But 
it  is  going  on.  It  might  go  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
sun's  rays  would  become  too  feeble  to  warm  the  earth,  in 
which  case  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  would  perish.  A 
fanciful  romancer  has  depicted  the  scene  when  the  last  man, 
crouched  before  a  fire  in  the  heart  of  an  iceberg,  awaited 
his  doom  in  stolid  despair,  with  his  frozen  family  around  him. 

It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that,  at  the  end  of  an- 
other thousand  years,  science  may  have  made  such  progress 
that  our  posterity  may  regard  our  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  same  amused  pity  which  we  bestow  on  the  mil- 
lennialists  of  the  tenth  century.  They  may  know  all  about 
the  end  of  the  world  as  we  know  the  period  at  which  we 
may  expect  a  railroad  bridge  to  break  down  from  decay  ; 
they  may  have  fathomed  the  mystery  of  creation  and  set  a 
term  to  the  cycles.  As  for  us,  we  know  nothing.  Between 
us  and  the  sun  two  orbs  revolve  in  which  a  degree  of  heat 
must  prevail  that  could  not  be  borne  by  the  creatures  of  our 
world.  Are  they  inhabited  by  creatures  adapted  for  such  a 
temperature,  or  are  they  calcined  cinders  ?  On  the  other 
side  a  long  range  of  planets,  of  which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  number,  stretches  into  space,  with  a  temperature 
compared  to  which  the  North  Pole  must  be  sultry.  Are 
they  also  inhabited,  or  are  they  in  a  condition  of  vapor,  pre- 
paring for  existence  when  our  earth  has  died  ? 


It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  cowardly  action  of  the 
board  of  education  in  dodging  the  question  whether  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  shall  be  permitted  to  exclude 
Myers's  history  from  the  schools  should  have  roused  an 
indignant  protest  from  Protestant  pulpits  ;  though  that  pro- 
test is  not  a  welcome  incident,  as  it  tends  to  belittle  the  dis- 
pute and  to  lower  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  sectarian  con- 
troversy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pending  quarrel  does  not 
impinge  on  religious  doctrine.  It  does  not  touch  any  of  the 
points  which  have  been  controverted  by  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  The  question  involves  no  inquiry  into  the  tenets 
of  any  sect.  It  is  simply  whether  the  hierarchy  of  a  church 
shall  be  permitted  to  exclude  from  the  public  schools  a 
knowledge  of  facts  which,  though  true,  tend  to  bring  the 
past  history  of  the  church  into  discredit.  That  is  all  there 
is  of  it. 

No  history  of  general  circulation  is  more  impartial  than 
the  one  which  Mr.  Myers  has  written.  It  is  impossible  to 
detect  from  its  statements  whether  the  writer  is  a  Protestant, 
or  a  Catholic,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  pagan.  His  recital  of  events 
is  absolutely  colorless.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  past  as  it  is 
given  by  the  highest  authorities,  including  members  of  the 
Roman  faith,  and  his  narrative  is  so  terse  and  condensed 
that  he  does  not  have  time  to  philosophize  by  the  way.  No 
less  could  have  been  expected  of  its  author.  His  history  of 
the  medixval  period  is  distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  not  because  it  is  biased  or  prejudiced,  but  because 

ilis  not  so.  It  is  not  his  statements  which  distress  Archbishop 
Riordan,  but  the  facts,  which  the  historian  can  not  conceal. 
It  devolved  upon  him  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  church 
at  a  time  when  it  was  ignorant,  rapacious,  and  corrupt  ;  when 
do~«  sold  cardinals'  hats,  when  cardinals  sold  curacies,  when 

:.irates  sold  indulgences  ;  when  the  most  learned  men  at  the 


Vatican  believed  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  stood  still ;  when 
the  Jesuits  condoned  crime  in  order  to  acquire  power,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  day  justified  judicial  murder  as  a  means  of 
conversion.  These  wrongs  were  not  the  fruit  of  Papal  doc- 
trines ;  they  were  the  outcrop  of  the  darkness  in  which  the 
world  was  then  plunged.  Archbishop  Riordan  would  have 
the  boys  of  California  grow  up  in  ignorance  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  person  as  Tetsel,  or  such  a  murderer  as  the  Jesuit 
Ravaillac,  or  such  a  body  as  the  Inquisition,  or  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  auto-da-ft,  because  he  fears  that  they  might  im- 
bibe from  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  indignation  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Papal  Church  of  to-day.  And  the  board  of 
education  of  San  Francisco  decides  that  it  shall  be  optional 
with  teachers  to  follow  the  archbishop's  law  and  make  our 
common  schools  hot-beds  of  ignorance. 

The  trouble  with  many  Roman  Catholic  prelates  is  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  age  in  which  they  live.  The  les- 
sons of  history  are  thrown  away  upon  them  ;  to  their  eyes 
the  spirit  of  the  times  is  a  closed  book.  They  are  the  same 
in  Belgium  and  Quebec  as  in  California.  There  must  be 
something  in  their  education  which  blinds  their  perceptions 
and  stunts  their  reasoning  faculty.  All  Papal  churchmen 
are  not  so.  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning,  Bishop 
Dupanloup,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  Archbishop  Hughes,  and 
scores  of  others  who  might  be  named  were  broad-minded, 
liberal,  intelligent,  catholic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  ; 
if  they  had  been  asked  to  put  Myers's  history  on  the  "  Index 
Expurgatorius,"  they  would  have  exploded  with  Homeric 
scorn.  It  was  not  in  them  to  borrow  such  picayune  petti- 
foggery from  the  narrow-minded  ignorance  of  the  past. 
But  these  Belgian,  and  Canadian,  and  Californian,  and  Cen- 
tral American  priests  seem  to  have  been  born  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  never  to  have  grown  a  day  older  since 
the  day  of  their  birth. 

Yet,  if  they  would  but  look  around  them,  they  would  see 
where  their  present  policy  is  leading  them.  Hardly  a 
year  passes  that  some  Roman  Catholic  prelate  is  not  ex- 
pelled from  South  or  Central  America,  because  he  could  not 
be  made  to  understand  that  this  is  the  nineteenth  and  not 
the  fifteenth  century ;  most  of  the  vast  domains  of  the 
church  in  Mexico  have  been  secularized,  because  tbf  re  was 
no  other  way  of  enforcing  the  subjection  of  the  church  to 
the  State  ;  only  a  few  years  ago  the  only  countries  in 
Europe  or  America  where  a  Jesuit  church  could  escape 
molestation  were  Protestant  England  and  the  Protestant 
United  States.  For,  be  they  Protestant  or  be  they  Roman 
Catholic,  people  will  not  submit  to  priestly  domination  save 
in  matters  of  pure  theology.  When  Archbishop  Riordan 
insists  on  Roman  Catholic  children  growing  up  in  ignorance 
of  history,  because  knowledge  might  militate  against  control 
by  the  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  parent  will  some  day  re- 
sent his  interference,  and  will  insist  on  his  boy  being  edu- 
cated so  that  he  shall  enter  the  race  of  life  as  well  equipped 
as  the  Protestant  boy.  Then  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
parochial-school  system  will  come  down  by  the  run,  and  it  will 
be  well  if  the  cathedrals  are  not  involved  in  the  cataclysm. 

Belgium  is  an  object-lesson  which  Papal  prelates  should 
always  keep  before  their  eyes.  In  1857,  the  schools  were 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  placed  under  secu- 
lar control.  In  the  confusion  incident  to  the  Franco-German 
War  of  1870,  the  Liberal  party  were  defeated  at  the  polls 
and  the  priests  returned  to  power.  They  resumed  control 
of  the  schools,  and,  by  an  alliance  with  the  large  property-own- 
ers, they  kept  power  in  their  hands  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  result  was  a  bloodless  revolution,  which  established  the 
existing  constitution — an  organic  instrument  which  paves  the 
way  not  only  for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  priests  from  the 
schools,  but  also  for  the  repeal  of  the  annual  grants  for  the 
support  of  the  priesthood  and  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
extensive  properties  which  were  left  to  the  Belgian  Church 
when  all  the  other  Catholic  Churches  were  stripped  of  their 
domains. 


"  Belter  kill  time  than  industries,"  was  the  epigrammatic 
and  witty  response  of  Senator  Chandler  to  the  criticism  of 
Senator  Butler,  who  had  asserted  that  speeches  were  being 
made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  merely  to  kill  time. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  had  reported  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  amendments  to  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  affecting 
every  interest  in  the  United  States,  whether  relating  to  raw 
products,  half-manufactured  products,  or  wholly  manufact- 
ured products,  there  was  an  element  of  keen  and  cutting 
sarcasm,  as  well  as  wit,  in  Senator  Chandler's  reply. 
The  course  of  the  Democratic  party  has  been  marked  by 
confusion,  stupidity,  vaccillation,  and  cowardice.  Thanks  to 
the  potent  influence  of  misrepresentation  and  the  use  of  a 
few  skillfully  framed  catch-words,  that  party  is  in  complete 
control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  has  its  President 
in  the  White  House,  Congress  and  the  executive  having 
been  elected  upon  a  platform  which  declared  unequivocally 
that  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  indus- 
tries   is    fraudulent     and     unconstitutional.       Out     of    this 


sweeping  declaration  should  have  come  free  trade,  or, 
at  least,  a  complete  denial  of  the  doctrines  of  Mc- 
Kinleyism,  and  yet,  after  seven  solid  weeks  of  debate  in 
the  Senate,  the  mountain  is  in  labor  and  will  bring  forth 
nothing  but  a  ridiculous  mouse.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  charges,  so  freely  made  in  Washington,  that 
certain  influential  senators  on  the  Democratic  side  are 
tariff  reformers  for  revenue  only,  and  that,  as  Artemus 
Ward  once  said,  "they  all  take  sugar  in  their'n,"  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  understand  why  they  have 
ignored  the  Chicago  platform  and  have  tried  to  bring 
a  reduction  of  import  duties  under  four  hundred  and 
twenty  -  eight  amendments  to  the  Wilson  bilL  As  to 
the  fate  of  the  pending  measure,  it  would  be  unwise  even 
to  hazard  a  conjecture.  If  all  this  debate  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  be  simply  playing  to  the  galleries,  with  an  under- 
ground arrangement  that  a  conference  committee  shall  throw 
out  all  the  Senate  amendments  and  revert  to  the  original 
Wilson  bill,  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  consent  to  this  paltering  in  a  double 
sense.  They  must  submit,  for  the  present,  to  the  rule  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  but 
their  time  will  come  in  November,  1894,  and  again  in 
November,  1896,  and  when  it  does  come,  the  Democratic 
party  will  be  taught,  as  it  has  not  been  since  1S60,  that  the 
only  way  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  is 
to  be  true  to  the  principles  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  loyalty. 


The  New  York  Sun,  whose  editor  has  allied  himself,  in 
his  old  age,  with  the  Irish  party  in  the  metropolitan  city,  has 
undertaken  to  reply  to  the  charge  that  Irish  domination  in 
municipal  politics  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  self-, 
government  in  American  cities.  He  states  that  in  eight  of  the 
leading  cities  there  are  611,000  persons  of  Irish  birth,  and 
2,444,000  persons  of  Irish  birth  or  Irish  descent  in  the  first 
degree — in  other  words,  that  in  every  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation of  these  cities,  one  hundred  and  three  are  of  Irish 
birth  and  four  hundred  and  fourteen  are  either  of  Irish  birth 
or  the  children  of  Irish  parents.  Hence  he  argues  that  their 
predominance  in  municipal  politics  is  not  unreasonable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  contention  does  not  meet  the 
reasoning  in  the  Argonaut  article  of  April  16th,  which 
showed  that  the  Irish  occupied  more  than  their  share  of 
municipal  offices,  and  that  the  effect  of  their  domination 
was  to  inaugurate  bad  and  corrupt  government.  If  offices 
ought  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  race  origin,  the 
Irish  element,  according  to  the  Sun's  statistics,  would  be  en- 
titled to  four-tenths  of  them  ;  but,  in  fact — adding  together 
the  mayors,  city  clerks,  aldermen,  councilmeD,  policemen, 
firemen,  department  clerks,  city  contractors,  and  hangers-on 
in  the  various  municipal  departments  of  each  city — they 
number  much  nearer  eight  than  four-tenths  of  the  whole. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  government  served  up  by  the  Irish 
in  cities,  the  Sun  says  that  they  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  good 
government — first,  because  bad  government  would  discredit 
them ;  and,  second,  because  their  material  prosperity  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
Whatever  the  Irish  municipal  officials  "  ought  to  be,"  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  government  they  give  us  is  bad,  as  any 
citizen  of  New  York,  or  Buffalo,  or  Chicago,  or  Boston,  or 
San  Francisco  will  certify.  It  may  discredit  them,  and  it 
does.  It  does  not  impoverish  them — as  the  Sun  thinks  it 
should — because  they  make  money  out  of  public  plunder,  as 
the  financial  standing  of  men  like  Gilroy,  Peter  B.  Sweeney, 
Richard  Croker,  the  Martins,  and  Chris  Buckley  amply 
proves. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  in  the  world  than  the  popular 
notion  that  Irishmen  are  better  politicians  than  Americans. 
They  succeed  as  politicians  only  in  the  small  area  of  muni- 
cipal politics,  which  Americans,  from  incivism,  do  not  care 
to  enter.  There  is  but  a  single  Irishman  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  members 
of  the  House,  only  eight  were  born  in  Ireland.  A  few  Irish- 
men are  found  in  the  State  legislatures.  New  York  city 
sends  a  dozen  or  so  to  Albany  ;  San  Francisco  usually  con- 
tributes three  or  four  to  the  legislature  at  Sacramento.  They 
do  not  figure  on  the  bench.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  judge 
of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  but,  except  in  the  police  courts, 
they  are  not  more  numerous  than  the  judges  of  German  de- 
scent, and  they  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  natives.  Hardly 
any  members  of  the  diplomatic-  or  consular  service  are  of 
Irish  birth  or  descent.  Mr.  Harrison  did  send  one  Irish- 
man to  Chile,  and  he  has  been  sorry  for  it  ever  since.  The 
only  field  which  the  "illimint"  has  stooped  to  conquer  has 
been  municipal  office,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  money  in  national  legislative  office,  none  in  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  service,  and  none  in  the  judicial  ser- 
vice, except  in  the  police  courts  ;  whereas,  in  the  politics  of 
cities,  there  is  big  money  lor  men  without  principle  and  who 
are  not  in  public  business  for  their  health. 

How  the  Irish  succeed  in  getting  municipal  office  is  no 
puzzle  at  all.     Like  most  races  which  have  been  subjugate 
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and  trampled  upon,  they  are  clannish,  they  are  servile,  they" 
are  coaxing.  Trained  by  a  long  course  of  subjection,  they 
stand  together  against  the  common  enemy,  and  they  are  past- 
masters  in  the  art  of  wheedling.  They  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  principles  as  with  remaining  a  solid  political 
entity.  In  their  patrimonial  struggle  with  the  Saxon,  they 
have  seen  their  hopes  defeated  again  and  again  by  the 
treachery  of  leaders,  and  it  has  come  to  be  the  cardinal 
maxim  of  an  Irishman's  faith  that  whatever  else  they  do, 
they  must  stand  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  As  a  rule, 
they  care  little  at  bottom  for  one  party  or  the  other,  but  as 
they  find,  on  landing  at  New  York,  the  bulk  of  their 
countrymen  affiliated  with  the  Democrats,  they  join  the 
Democracy  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  on 
election  day.  It  is  this  political  gregariousness  which 
enables  an  Irish  candidate  for  municipal  office  to  feel  sure  of 
nomination  and  election.  He  has  in  his  countrymen  a 
nucleus  of  support  which  can  not  be  taken  from  him,  and  if 
he  can  pull  anything  like  his  party  strength,  outside  of  the 
element,  he  is  sure  of  success. 

Ordinary  foresight  long  ago  enabled  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  Irish  leaders  to  discern  that  the  solidity  of  the  Irish 
vote,  and  the  demoralization  which  it  introduced  into  our 
municipal  politics,  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  engender 
counter  organizations,  based  on  the  principle  of  hostility  to 
a  race  which  had  become  consolidated  with  corrupt  aims. 
When  Irishmen  tacitly  announced  that  they  would  divide 
municipal  plunder  among  their  own  kith  and  kin,  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  time  when  Americans,  in  their  quiet  way, 
would  respond  that  if  that  were  the  case,  the  Irish  should 
not  share  in  the  plunder  at  all. 

In  these  days,  when  all  New  York  is  ringing  with  the  im- 
passioned demands  for  equality  made  by  women  who  have 
national  reputations  as  patronesses  of  art,  literature,  philan- 
thropy, and  social  functions,  it  is  no  small  achievement  for 
an  unassuming  and  hitherto  unknown  young  woman  to  have 
leaped  into  fame  at  one  bound  through  her  efforts  in  this 
same  direction.  Yet  such  is  the  achievement  of  Miss  Eunice 
Devoe.  Step  by  step  the  pursuits  that  man  had  marked  out 
for  his  own  exclusive  efforts  have  been  encroached  upon  by 
woman,  until  now  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  field  that  she  has 
not  invaded.  Yet  here  again  success  has  crowned  the  en- 
deavors of  Miss  Devoe,  and,  in  her  success,  she  has  turned 
a  new  light  upon  the  woman  question  and  turned  the  dis- 
cussion into  a  new  direction. 

Miss  Devoe  was,  until  recently,  the  assistant-cashier  in  a 
New  York  dry-goods  store  ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  looked 
with  eyes  of  favor  upon  a  handsome  young  clerk  in  the 
same  establishment.  She  waj  no  ordinary  girl,  and,  in  the 
Celtic  ardor  of  her  young  affection,  she  loaded  the  object 
of  her  choice  with  those  attentions  that  usually  come  from 
the  man.  Theatres  and  "  buggy  drives  "  were  his  in  pro- 
fusion, and  then  followed  gifts  of  a  more  permanent  char- 
acter. The  climax  was  reached  when  she  presented  him  a 
gold  watch  and  chain.  Suspicion  was  aroused  by  her 
lavish  expenditure,  and  an  investigation  showed  that  she  had 
embezzled  some  three  thousand  dollars  from  her  employer. 
Confronted  with  the  discovery,  she  admitted  her  guilt  with 
apparent  unconcern,  and  declared  that  the  money  was  spent 
and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  instance  of  a  woman  cashier 
indulging  in  the  masculine  weakness  of  embezzlement,  and 
it  inspires  a  number  of  interesting  reflections.  It  is  prob- 
able that  its  most  important  result  will  be  to  shake  the  un- 
questioning faith  that  women  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  posi- 
tions of  trust  because  of  their  superior  honesty.  For  years, 
women  have  been  displacing  men  in  minor  positions  of  trust, 
being  favored  for  such  positions  on  account  of  their  freedom 
from  the  weaknesses  to  which  men  succumb.  They  are  not 
given  to  dissipation,  do  not  frequent  the  pool-rooms  and  the 
races,  nor  do  they  take  a  hand  in  a  quiet  little  game  of 
poker.  In  short,  they  are  free  from  the  various  forms  of 
fast  and  riotous  living  that  make  demands  upon  the  incomes 
of  young  men  that  they  are  not  able  to  meet.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  far  more  conscientious  than  men,  and  ex- 
perience heretofore  has  gone  to  sustain  the  confidence  in 
their  honesty.  Miss  Devoe's  downfall  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  this  confidence,  but  there  is  still  the  question 
whether  hers  will  remain  an  isolated  case  or  is  but  the  fore- 
runner of  others. 

Woman  in  positions  of  financial  responsibility  is  a  com- 
paratively new  development.  Experience  has  not  given 
sufficient  data  for  any  conclusion  as  to  what  will  be  the  final 
outcome.  She  is  not  open  to  the  same  temptations  that  men 
are,  but  Miss  Devoe  has  proved  that  there  are  other  tempta- 
tions that  appeal  strongly  to  her.  Generations  of  repression 
have  aborted  any  expensive  habits  that  might  have  devel- 
oped, but  will  not  those  habits  come  with  the  opportunity 
for  their  indulgence  ?  Time  is  required  for  woman  to  adjust 
herself  to  her  new  position  and  to  develop  all  its  possibili- 
ties.    The  attitude  of  Miss  Devoe,  when  accused  of  her 


wrong-doing,  is  significant.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion did  not  seem  to  trouble  her  at  all.  It  has  been  noted 
before  that  woman  is  restrained  from  wrong-doing  by  con- 
vention rather  than  by  her  moral  perceptions.  She  contem- 
plates with  alarm  an  unfavorable  change  in  her  position  in 
society  ;  loss  of  the  esteem  of  others  is  more  serious  in  her 
eyes  than  loss  of  self-esteem.  Indeed,  were  no  social  penalty 
attached  to  such  lapses,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would 
be  any  loss  of  self-esteem,  for  she  would  not  see  wherein  the 
wrong  lay.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  this  moral 
obtuseness  in  such  directions  is  the  result  of  education  ;  that 
she  has  been  taught  to  be  dependent  and  not  to  exercise  her 
own  judgment  in  such  questions.  That  is  true  ;  but  it  is  the 
fact,  and  not  its  cause,  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  And 
this  same  way  of  considering  the  effect  of  her  actions  upon 
others,  rather  than  in  their  moral  aspect,  leads  her  to  throw 
off  all  restraint  when  once  she  has  stepped  over  the  bound- 
aries set  by  conventionality. 

Whether  Miss  Devoe  is  an  abnormal  development  or  a 
pioneer  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is,  however,  among  all 
classes  of  young  women  a  tendency  that  would  suggest  that 
she  will  have  her  imitators.  The  emancipation  of  the  sex 
is  moving  along  various  lines,  and  not  always  in  the  right 
direction.  The  demand  for  political  equality  made  by  the 
mothers  has  its  counterpart  in  the  revolt  of  the  daughters. 
They  chafe  under  conventional  restraints,  and  are  ambitious 
to  share  the  pleasures  of  their  brothers — particularly  the 
forbidden  pleasures.  They  indulge  in  the  mild  dissipation 
of  cigarettes,  and  prefer  the  exhilarating  punch  to  the  in- 
sipid lemonade  at  social  functions  ;  they  take  up  athletic 
fads,  visit  music-halls  and  other  resorts  that  are  not  quite 
respectable,  and  go  slumming  that  they  may  view  the  vice 
that  has  been  hidden  from  them  and  tear  the  veil  from  the 
seamy  side  of  life.  In  the  class  from  which  the  girls  who 
eam  their  own  living  is  drawn  there  is  the  same  tendency, 
but  expressing  itself  more  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  of 
that  class.  There  is  a  coarser,  bolder  form  of  enjoyment ; 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  forbidden  pleasures  so  exclusively 
from  without.  They  do  not  search  out  the  darkest  side  of 
life  ;  but  the  side  that  they  do  search  out  they  enjoy,  not  as 
spectators,  but  as  participants. 

It  is  all  a  rejoicing  in  the  new  sense  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence— a  trying  of  the  new  wings.  Magda,  when  she 
protests  against  the  narrow,  conventional  rules  of  the  de- 
pendent woman  being  applied  to  the  broader  and  freer  life 
of  her  emancipated  sisters,  voices  what  is  in  their  hearts, 
though  they  would  not  express  it  so  freely,  or,  perhaps,  so 
openly.  That  the  changed  relations  of  men  and  women, 
resulting  from  their  competing  side  by  side,  will  develop  new 
social  conditions  and  new  conventional  rules,  is  inevitable. 
Women,  no  longer  dependent,  will  demand  and  must  receive 
wider  social  latitude.  There  is  now  the  confusion  incident 
to  a  period  of  transition  ;  but  this  much  is  clear,  that  the 
logical  development  of  the  present  movement  for  commercial 
and  political  equality  involves  the  same  social  liberty  for 
women  as  for  men. 

The  constitutional  convention  now  holding  its  preliminary 
sessions  at  Albany  has  attracted  attention  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Empire  State  through  the  spirited  campaign  of 
the  women  for  political  equality,  for  which  it  furnished  the 
occasion.  But  there  are  several  other  questions  that  will 
arise  which  are  of  deep  interest  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  convention  meets  under  favorable  circumstances  ; 
among  the  delegates  are  men  well  qualified  by  natural  en- 
dowment and  mental  training  to  give  to  the  questions  arising 
the  best  solution  that  is  possible  at  the  present  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  convention  meets  during  a  period  of  social 
tranquillity,  and  its  deliberations  will  not  be  marked  by 
political  passion  and  visionary  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the 
world.  The  last  constitutional  convention  in  this  State  was 
convened  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  had 
been  turned  upon  California  in  surprise  and  consternation. 
The  discontent  and  turbulence  of  labor  were  not  so  familiar 
then  as  not  to  occasion  consternation.  This  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  society  was  necessarily  felt  in  the  convention.  Many  of 
the  delegates  were  past-masters  in  the  order  of  cranks,  and 
their  visionary  ideas  found  their  way  into  the  instrument 
submitted  to  the  people  and  ratified  by  them.  The  Califor- 
nia constitution,  as  written  and  adopted,  was  one  of  the  most 
radical  instruments  the  world  has  known.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  supreme  court  has  interpreted  the  toxic  element  out 
of  many  of  its  provisions,  and  thus  the  harm  that  might 
have  been  wrought  has  been  averted. 

Two  widely  separated  influences  have  been  attempting  to 
shape  the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  At  one  extreme 
is  the  City  Club,  an  organization  composed  of  students  of 
governmental  institutions.  They  furnish  what  is  usually 
called  the  theoretical  element,  but  which  is  more  properly  de- 
scribed as  the  scientific.  Their  recommendations,  ten  in 
number,  relate  to  city  government  and  its  relation  to  the 
State  legislature.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the  labor  organi- 
zations, and  they  demand  a  recognition  of  what  is  usually 


classed  as  labor  legislation  in  the  organic  law.  The  most 
important  subjects  relate  to  the  conspiracy  laws,  employers' 
liability,  and  the  referendum.  These  subjects,  excepting  the 
last,  would  formerly  have  been  considered  more  proper  for 
legislative  action  than  for  I  hat  of  a  constitutional  convention. 
But  in  these  days  of  frequent  changes  in  the  organic  law,  and 
when  the  tendency  to  burden  the  constitution  with  details  is 
growing,  they  will  probably  be  considered,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  incorporated  in  the  instrument  prepared  by  the 
convention. 

There  is  some  talk  of  changing  the  method  of  electing 
members  of  the  legislature,  but  this  is  matter  of  detail 
rather  than  of  principle  ;  State  aid  to  sectarian  institu- 
tions will  be  discussed,  but  this  question  may  be  reserved 
for  more  extended  treatment  later.  The  reform  of  the 
judicial  system  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  The 
courts  have  shown  the  same  inability  to  handle  their  work 
promptly  that  has  been  observed  in  every  pirt  of  the  coun- 
try. This  defect,  however,  is  in  the  method  of  legal  pro- 
cedure rather  than  in  the  organization  of  the  courts.  The 
remedy  must  be  worked  out  by  the  lawyers,  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  system,  and,  though  the  question 
has  been  discussed  by  them,  the  solution  is  still  unfound.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
visited  this  State  some  months  ago  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  our  judicial  system,  and  that  he  declared  that 
California  had  the  best  legal  machinery  of  any  State  in  the 
country.  The  organization  of  the  courts  here  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  it  offers  the  easiest  method  of  increasing  its  work' 
ing  capacity.  But  experience  has  shown  that  here  also  jus- 
tice is  exasperatingly  delayed.  It  is  probable  that  a  con- 
servative desire  to  change  the  courts  as  little  as  possible  will 
prevent  the  adoption  in  New  York  of  a  system  even  as 
simple  as  that  of  California,  and,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problem  will  be  postponed. 

The  question  of  widest  interest  that  will  be  discussed  by 
the  convention  is  that  of  municipal  government.  At  pres- 
ent the  whole  question  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
special  laws  being  passed  for  the  government  of  each  city. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  provision  requiring  a  general  law 
for  all  cities  of  the  same  or  nearly  equal  population.  This 
is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  this  State — a  plan 
that  has  not  proved  eminently  successful.  Another  plan, 
which  has  not  met  with  much  favor  as  yet,  is  to  allow  each 
city  to  frame  its  own  charter.  This  plan  was  adopted  in  the 
California  constitution  with  regard  to  San  Francisco,  and 
was,  by  subsequent  amendments,  extended  to  other  cities. 
It  was  under  this  provision  of  the  constitution  that  this  city 
prepared  the  three  charters  that  were  rejected  ;  but  several 
of  the  smaller  cities  have  applied  it  successfully. 


There  is  very  seldom  any  chance  for  fun  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  in  any  of  its  numberless  phases  ;  but  there 
was  an  incident  in  New  York,  not  long  ago,  which  was  of  a 
decidedly  humorous  turn,  if  it  be  looked  at  from  the  right 
point  of  view.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  bright  and  shin- 
ing lights  of  the  Democratic  party — including  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  James  C.  Carter,  Frederick  R. 
Coudert,  and  others — had  called  a  meeting  of  Democrats 
and  of  their  allies,  the  Clan  Na  Mugwump,  at  Cooper  Union 
Hall,  to  protest  against  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill.  The  thing  was  all  cut  and  dried,  James 
C.  Carter  being  the  orator  of  the  evening  —  the  ptice 
de  resistance,  so  to  speak — and  when  he  got  fairly  launched 
upon  the  tide  of  eloquence,  he  referred  incidentally  to  the 
administration  of  Benjamin  Harrison  as  President.  In- 
stantly, to  his  horror  and  consternation,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous outburst  of  applause  and  cheering,  which  lasted  several 
minutes.  It  is  said  by  those  who  profess  to  know  that  to 
have  a  bucket  of  ice-water  poured  down  one's  neck  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  is  more  startling  than  agreeable,  and 
Messrs.  Fairchild,  Coudert,  Carter,  and  the  others  must  have 
been  in  position  at  that  time  to  appreciate  the  sensation. 
To  have  called  a  meeting  especially  to  brace  up  the 
weak-kneed  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  to  find  it  cheer- 
ing and  shouting  for  the  Harrison  administration,  must 
have  been  startling,  to  say  the  least.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  same  experience  will  be  found  in 
many  places  in  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  com- 
ing campaign  opens.  Beyond  any  question,  there  exists 
a  profound  feeling  of  disgust  with  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion and  with  the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole  ;  and,  as  we 
naturally  and  properly  measure  everything  by  comparison, 
the  late  Republican  administration  will  be  made  to  stand  out 
as  a  sort  of  a  golden  age  for  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
perfect — no  administration  has  ever  been  ;  but  it  was  not 
marked  by  financial  depression,  closed-down  manufactories, 
or  the  tramp  movement,  which  has  dignified  itself,  unjustly, 
with  the  title  of  "industrial."  The  Democrats  will  find  the 
upholding  of  the  present  administration  a  task  beyond  their 
powers  ;  and,  unless  they  want  to  be  treated  as  they  were  at 
Cooper  Union,  they  will  omit  any  reference  to  the  H 
administration. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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AFTER    THE    MURDER. 

A  Special  Plea  in  the  Tribunal  of  Conscience. 

The  woman  was  dead.  Her  face,  ashen-hued  and  dis- 
torted, was  turned  upward,  and  Darcal,  as  he  gazed  upon  it, 
began  to  understand  what  he  had  done.  Perhaps,  even  at 
that  moment,  he  began  to  fear  the  consequences  of  his 
crime.  Yes,  the  woman  was  dead  ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  on  that  score.  The  grip  had  been  too  firm,  and  the 
lithe,  sinewy,  rage-strengthened  fingers  had  clutched  the 
white,  soft,  slender  neck  with  a  ferocity  that  only  death 
could  appease. 

The  brutality  of  the  crime  did  not  move  Darcal  so  much 
as  wonderment  that  his  purpose  had  been  accomplished  so 
easily.  She  had  scarcely  struggled  when  his  fingers  closed 
upon  her  throat.  She  could  not  scream,  and  her  gurgling 
sobs  were  smothered  by  the  other  hand  of  the  murderer, 
close  pressed  upon  the  woman's  mouth.  Darcal  was  calm 
enough  now,  as  he  stood  there  looking  down  into  that  face 
so  cold  and  still,  the  eyes  almost  closed  and  the  lips  parted 
as  if  the  sleeper  were  trying  to  utter  the  incoherent  thoughts 
of  her  dreams.  And  now  he  wondered  why  he  had  killed 
her.  It  was  too  soon  for  remorse  ;  but  an  indefinable  fear 
began  to  creep  into  his  heart,  chilling  it  and  depressing  its 
action.  A  fear  of  what  ?  The  hangman  ?  Not  yet.  Jus- 
tice even  at  her  swiftest,  is  but  leaden-heeled,  and  the  hang- 
man stands  long  in  the  shadow  of  the  crime.  No  ;  Dar- 
cal did  not  fear  the  hangman,  for  reason  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  betray  himself,  he  was  safe  from  evil  consequences. 
Nobody  had  seen  him  enter  the  house.  It  was  growing 
dark.  Nobody  need  see  him  leave  the  place.  Those  who 
should  discover  the  corpse  need  never  know  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  or  his  motive.  The  secret  was  safe  enough  in 
the  keeping  of  himself  living  and  this  one  dead. 

Still  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  that  oppression — that 
feeling  of  heart-numbness  and  brain-weight  so  akin  to  fear, 
and  yet  was  not  fear  ;  so  nearly  related  to  remorse,  and 
was  not  remorse. 

He  looked  about  him,  half  expecting  to  find  some  one  or 
something  close  by  at  his  elbow,  also  looking  down  at  the 
face  of  the  dead  woman.  The  little  ivory  clock  on  the  oak 
mantel  struck  six.  The  chimes  startled  him,  and  the  silence 
oppressed  him.  He  looked  once  more  at  the  face  of  the 
woman,  peering  through  the  twilight  to  observe  more  closely 
the  features  of  the  dead  who  had  died  by  his  hand.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  were  of  ghastlier  hue  ;  the  eyes 
were  opening,  and  there  was  a  gleam  of  teeth  between  the 
parting  lips — a  hideous,  sinister  smile,  such  as  only  the  dead 
can  smile.  Darcal  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  and  he 
would  have  gone  away  if  he  could  have  overcome  the 
strange  fascination  that  had  begun  to  exercise  its  influence 
upon  him — a  fascination,  one  element  of  which  was  the  dan- 
ger of  discovery  if  he  remained. 

He  wanted  to  reason  out  why  he  had  killed  her.  He 
wanted  to  analyze  and  make  clear  to  his  understanding  the 
motives  that  had  impelled  him  to  this  murder.  Yes,  mur- 
der. He  would  not  try  to  disguise  or  palliate  the  truth  ; 
and  having  admitted  the  truth,  he  derived  an  intensity  of 
pleasure  in  contemplation  of  his  crime  that  can  be  appreci- 
ated only  by  those  who  have  wantonly,  or  in  cold  blood, 
slain  a  fellow-being. 

Why  had  he  killed  her  ?  That  he  was  justified,  Darcal 
did  not  doubt  for  an  instant.  It  was  only  necessary  that  he 
should  collect  his  thoughts,  arrange  the  details  in  their 
proper  order,  and  trace  the  logic  of  events  to  find  ample 
justification  for  this  murder.  It  was  not  necessary  that  his 
theory  of  self-defense  should  satisfy  any  one  but  himself, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  else  should  ever  know 
who  had  murdered  the  woman  or  why  she  was  murdered. 
Only  in  the  rarest  instances  are  murderers  unable  to  arrive 
at  this  self-justification,  and  Darcal  was  confident  that  his 
was  not  an  exceptional  case. 

Going  back  to  that  troth  -  plighting  under  the  apple- 
blossoms,  in  that  distant  land  where  the  flowers  are  peren- 
nial beneath  skies  that  are  forever  blue,  Darcal  sought  for 
his  justification  and  found  it  not,  though  he  saw  dimly 
through  the  mists  of  the  years  a  fateful  shadow  creeping  athwart 
the  sunshine  of  those  happy,  hopeful  hearts.  Then  he  came 
to  the  little  gray  chapel  where  the  priest  gave  them  his 
blessing,  and  he  remembered  even  the  odor  of  the  lilacs 
wafted  by  the  warm  breezes  through  the  half-opened  win- 
dows— are  those  lilacs  in  the  bosom  of  the  dead  woman's 
dress  ?  And  the  future — how  bright  it  looked,  and  how 
swiftly  it  came  to  the  flower-decked  portals  of  their  present, 
and  what  a  miserable,  crime-stained  future  it  was,  corrod- 
ing the  honor  of  the  husband,  corrupting  the  virtue  of  the 
wife.  And  so  they  parted  and  went  their  ways,  never 
dreaming  even  then  that  it'would  come  to  this. 

For  a  time  Darcal  could  not  bring  himself  to  a  close  con- 
templation of  the  incidents  immediately  environing  the  slay- 
ing of  this  woman.  They  were  too  sordid,  too  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  enormity  of  the  event.  At  first  he 
tried  to  justify  himself  by  accusing  the  woman  ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  that  did  not  satisfy  him — it  lacked  the 
strength  of  an  honest  judgment.  There  was  a  time,  per- 
haps, when  such  an  accusation  would  have  acquitted  him 
before  all  the  world  and  in  the  tribunal  of  his  own  con- 
science— but  not  now.  The  statute  of  limitations  had  inter- 
vened to  mitigate  even  the  heinousness  of  her  crime. 

Perhaps  if  he  went  away  and  mingled  with  the  living  in- 
stead of  standing  here  communing  with  the  dead,  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question  between  himself  and  his  conscience 
would  be  easier.  There  was  no  valid  reason  why  he  should 
settle  the  matter  and  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  so 
soon  after  the — no,  he  would  not  call  it  murder.  On  reflec- 
tion it  was  not  murder — in  the  sense  that  unjustifiable  homi- 
cide is  murder.  The  laws  of  man  hold  some  murders  justi- 
fiable, and  surely  the  conscience  of  the  murderer  may 
acquiesce  in  such  judgment.  He  would  go  out  into  the 
itits  of  men  and  reflect  on  this  matter — he  would  not  de- 
( ide  hastily,  nor  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  he  had  killed. 


The  bells  of  a  distant  steeple  struck  seven  as  Darcal  softly 
closed  the  door  behind  him  and  walked  down  the  stairs  to 
the  street.  In  the  hurrying  crowd  he  knew  he  was  safe  from 
that  human  justice  so  frequently  at  variance  with  individual 
estimates  of  right  and  wrong.  The  hounds  of  the  law  could 
not  track  him  now,  and  only  his  own  soul  could  sit  in  judg- 
ment over  him.  How  solitary  he  felt  in  that  throng  ;  alone 
with  himself  in  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  great  city  ;  un- 
known, unheeded  by  the  selfish,  trampling  multitude.  Once 
or  twice  he  was  startled  out  of  his  introspection  by  the  feel- 
ing that  some  one  or  something  was  following  close  at  his 
side,  some  one  offering  menace,  something  unpleasant.  He 
turned  abruptly,  and  was  angry  with  himself  for  yielding  to 
his  morbid  fancy. 

Presently  he  stopped.  There  were  not  many  people  in 
this  street,  at  this  hour.  Later,  when  the  roaring  thorough- 
fares out  under  the  yellow  mist  were  silent,  men  came  skulk- 
ing here  and  were  admitted  to  these  houses  in  silence,  un- 
questioned. Darcal  looked  at  the  house.  No  lights  flamed 
in  the  windows  ;  no  voices,  or  music,  or  revelry  gave  evi- 
dence of  habitation  ;  darkness,  silence,  and  a  glowering, 
ominous,  evil-looking  house  in  the  imagination  of  Darcal, 
even  before  he  recognized  it  as  the  home  of  one  dead  by 
the  hand  of  a  murderer  not  yet  satisfied  of  his  justification — 
the  abiding-place  of  a  woman  throttled  to  death  for  some 
good  reason  not  yet  clear  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  her 
slayer.  Darcal  could  not  face  even  this  silent  accuser,  and 
he  shrank  away  in  terror  of  the  thought  that  he  might  not 
find  his  justification  here.  He  even  feared  the  possibility  of 
an  outcry — the  outcry  that  murder  provokes.  And  again,  he 
was  borne  away  on  the  restless  human  tide  that  ebbs  and 
flows  through  the  great  city — alone  with  his  conscience, 
alone  with  his  crime,  alone  with  the  phantom  of  a  hope  that 
he  had  begun  to  nurse  and  fondle  even  when  his  clutch  was 
on  the  woman's  throat. 

Why  had  he  killed  her  ?  The  question  kept  beating 
through  his  brain  like  a  hammer  on  the  anvil.  The  monot- 
onous iteration  became  momentarily  more  painful,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  a  physical  depression,  as  if  extraneous  forces 
were  exerting  their  powers  to  oppress.  Why  had  he  killed 
her  ?     Why  had  he  killed  her  ? 

True,  he  had  asked  her  for  money,  and  she  had  refused 
him,  with  the  sneer  of  her  class  on  her  lips  and  the  scorn  of 
bitter  contempt  distorting  a  face  already  hardened  by  reck- 
less disregard  of  every  womanly  virtue.  He  had  asked  her 
for  money — not  as  ordinary  blackmailers,  trafficking  in  the 
victim's  fear,  but  as  a  suppliant,  pleading  at  the  feet  of  one 
who  might  once  have  given  life  itself  for  the  comfort  and 
gratification  of  the  pleader.  She  had  refused  him  ;  but  that 
refusal  could  not  be  construed  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  what 
he  had  done.  Murder  may  be  done  for  mercenary  purpose, 
and  is  frequently  so  accomplished,  but  Darcal  could  not  con- 
vince himself  that  he  had  strangled  this  woman  because  she 
had  refused  to  give  him  money.  His  better  nature  revolted 
at  the  suggestion.  No  ;  he  had  not  killed  her  in  anger  in- 
duced by  her  contemptuous  refusal  to  give  him  money. 

The  perfume  of  lilacs  and  roses,  gushing  warm  from  the 
open  door  of  a  florist's  recalled  to  Darcal's  memory  the 
scene  in  the  little  gray  chapel :  the  priest  blessing  their 
union,  the  colored  shadows  of  the  stained  windows,  through 
which  the  sunlight  streamed  ;  and,  like  a  ghostly  melody,  he 
seemed  again  to  hear  the  music  of  birds,  singing  in  the 
magnolias — the  twitter  and  carol, of  merry  songsters  distinct 
and  clear  through  the  turmoil  of  the  town.  Surely  that 
shadow,  just  beyond  the  side-glance  of  his  half-closed  eye, 
had  substance  ;  else  why  did  it  so  persistently  make  its 
presence  felt  ?  That  absurd  fancy  again — absurd,  but  terri- 
fying as  an  illusion  that  one  fears  may  become  a  delusion 
firmly  fixed  in  a  mind  capable  of  understanding 'that  such 
fixity  means  insanity.  An  absurd  fancy  —  and  Darcal 
laughed.  The  beggar  on  the  crossing  shuddered  to  hear  the 
laugh  of  this  man  hurrying  by,  instinctively  recognizing  the 
horror  of  the  thoughts  that  provoked  it — knowing,  as  some 
natures  know,  that  the  man  who  laughed  thus,  alone  in  the 
crowd,  was  one  not  at  peace  with  himself  or  his  God — a 
creature  to  be  dreaded,  shunned,  abhorred. 

Once  more  Darcal  stopped,  and  again  his  eyes  stared  into 
the  awful  gloom  of  this  house,  intently  listening  to  hear  a 
moan,  a  shriek,  any  sound,  human  or  inhuman,  that  might 
break  the  silence  that  brooded  where  the  dead  woman  lay, 
with  her  ashen  face  upturned  in  the  darkness.  Why  had  he 
returned?  His  intention  had  been  flight,  though  he  was 
fain  to  admit  on  reflection  that  he  had  set  no  destination  for 
that  flight,  guided  only  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Why  had  he  come  back  to  this  scowling  abode  of  sin  and 
death  ?  And  as  the  murderer  gazed  at  the  silent  house  and 
remembered  what  lay  within,  a  terror  came  upon  him  that 
only  the  outcry  he  dreaded  would  have  lifted. 

This  time  Darcal  went  away  determined  never  to  come 
back,  reasoning  with  himself  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a  mur- 
derer to  haunt  the  scene  of  his  crime.  He  would  cross  the 
city  to  his  lodging,  where  the  hangman  could  not  find  him 
and  where  the  vengeance  of  offended  justice  would  never 
seek  him. 

Still  his  thoughts  ran  upon  his  motive  for  this  murder. 
Still  he  debated  with  himself  his  reasons.  Why  had  he 
killed  her?  Not  because  she  had  refused  to  give  him  money, 
but  because — ah,  that  was  the  reason — he  had  discovered  his 
true  motive  at  last.  How  simple,  how  natural,  what  a  com- 
plete and  unmistakable  justification  !  Yes,  he  had  found  it 
at  last,  and  there  was  relief,  almost  happiness,  in  the  thought. 
The  whole  world  would  justify  him  and  give  him  sympathy. 
He  need  not  fear  the  hangman,  because  they  do  not  hang 
men  who  strangle  women  for  that ;  he  need  not  fear  the  re- 
proaches of  a  too  exacting  conscience,  for  this  monitor  ac- 
cepted the  justification  as  ample  and  adequate. 

He  could  look  the  house  squarely  in  the  face  now  ;  he 
could  meet  its  scowl  with  the  stern  consciousness  of  rectitude 
— as  the  executioner  meets  the  frown  of  those  who  execrate 
him  for  his  work  upon  those  they  love.  He  was  strong  in 
the  faith  of  his  justification. 

The  man  who  came  down  the  stairway  stepped  aside  to 
let  Darcal  pass,  but  the  latter  paused  to  make  inquiry : 


"Have  you  seen  her?"  His  voice  was  low,  but  its  tone 
was  pleasant,  and  the  other  was  constrained  to  reply  : 

"Seen  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  my — the  woman  who  lives — who  lived  here  ? " 

"  No.  There  was  no  answer  to  my  ring  at  the  bell.  The 
house  is  dark.     They  are  out,  I  imagine." 

"She  is  not  out,"  said  Darcal,  earnestly.     "Let  us  go  in." 

Darcal  took  hold  of  the  man's  arm  and  gently  urged  him 
up  the  stairs. 

They  stood  together  in  the  darkness  of  the  apartment, 
heavy  with  the  odor  of  lilacs.  They  could  hear  the  little 
clock  on  the  mantel  ticking  steadily. 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  said  Darcal's  companion. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  the  murderer  answered  ;  "  she  is 
here.  It  is  not  three  hours  since  I  left  her.  I  will  show  her 
to  you." 

Darcal  struck  a  match,  and  gradually  the  yellow  light  per- 
vaded the  room,  revealing  the  form  of  a  woman  outstretched 
upon  the  floor  with  her  face  upturned.  Darcal  waited  until 
the  sulphur  of  the  match  had  burned  away,  and  then  he 
lighted  the  gas. 

Darcal  and  the  man  looked  down  into  the  woman's  face. 
The  eyes  were  wide  open,  now  staring  up  at  Darcal,  and 
there  was  a  sinister  smile  on  her  lips — a  ghastly  smile,  a 
smile  of  triumph  and  satisfied  vengeance. 

"Why  did  you  kill  her?"  inquired  the  man. 

"  Because — because  I  loved  her,"  Darcal  answered. 

Just  then  the  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  the  hour  of  eight. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1894.  E.  H.  Clough. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Annie    Protheroe, 
A  LEGEND   OF  STRATFORD-LE-BOW. 

Oh  !   listen  to  the  tale  of  little  Annie  Protheroe. 
She  kept  a  small  post-office  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bow  ; 
She  loved  a  skilled  mechanic,  who  was  famous  in  his  day — 
A  gentle  executioner  whose  name  was  Gilbert  Clay. 

I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "  A  dreadful  subject  for  your  rhymes  1  " 

0  reader,  do  not  shrink — he  didn't  live  in  modern  times! 
He  lived  so  long  ago  (the  sketch  will  show  it  at  a  glance) 
That  all  his  actions  glitter  with  the  lime-light  of  romance. 

In  busy  times  he  labored  at  his  gentle  craft  all  day — 
1  No  doubt  you  mean  his  Cal-craft,"  you  amusingly  will  say — 
But  no — he  didn't  operate  with  common  bits  of  string, 
He  was  a  Public  Headsman,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

And  when  his  work  was  over,  they  would  ramble  o'er  the  lea, 
And  sit  beneath  the  frondage  of  an  elderberry-tree, 
And  Annie's  simple  prattle  entertained  him  on  bis  walk, 
For  public  executions  formed  the  subject  of  her  talk. 

And  sometimes  he'd  explain  to  her,  which  charmed  her  very  much. 
How  famous  operators  vary  very  much  in  touch, 
And  then,  perhaps,  he'd  show  how  he  himself  performed  the  trick, 
And  illustrate  his  meaning  with  a  poppy  and  a  stick. 

Or,  if  it  rained,  the  little  maid  would  stop  at  home,  and  look 

At  his  favorable  notices,  all  pasted  in  a  book, 

And  then  her  cheek  would  flush — her  swimming  eyes  would  dance 

with  joy 
In  a  glow  of  admiration  at  the  prowess  of  her  boy. 

One  summer  eve,  at  supper-time,  the  gentle  Gilbert  said 
(As  he  helped  his  pretty  Annie  to  a  slice  of  collared  head), 
1  This  reminds  me  1  must  settle  on  the  next  ensuing  day 
The  hash  of  that  unmitigated  villain  Peter  Gray." 

He  saw  his  Annie  tremble  and  he  saw  his  Annie  start, 
Her  changing  color  trumpeted  the  flutter  at  her  heart ; 
Young  Gilbert's  manly  bosom  rose  and  sank  with  jealous  fear, 
And  he  said,  '*  O  gentle  Annie,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  here  ?  " 

And  Annie  answered,  blushing  in  an  interesting  way, 
'  You  think,  no  doubt,  I'm  sighing  for  that  felon,  Peter  Gray  I 
That  I  was  his  young  woman  is  unquestionably  true, 
But  not  since  J  began  a-keeping  company  with  you." 

Then  Gilbert,  who  was  irritable,  rose  and  loudly  swore 
He'd  know  the  reason  why  if  she  refused  to  tell  him  more ; 
And  she  answered  (all  the  woman  in  her  flashing  from   her  eyes), 
'  You  mustn't  ask  no  questions,  and  you  won't  be  told  no  lies  1 

'  Few  lovers  have  the  privilege  enjoyed,  my  dear,  by  you, 
Of  chopping  off  a  rival's  head  and  quartering  him  too  1 
Of  vengeance,  dear,  to-morrow  you  will  surely  take  your  fill  I  " 
And  Gilbert  ground  his  molars  as  he  answered  her,  "1  will  1 " 

Young  Gilbert  rose  from  table  with  a  stern,  determined  look, 
And,  frowning,  took  an  inexpensive  hatchet  from  its  hook  ; 
And  Annie  watched  his  movements  with  an  interested  air — 
For  the  morrow — for  the  morrow  he  was  going  to  prepare  I 

He  chipped  it  with  a  hammer  and  he  chopped  it  with  a  bill, 
He  poured  sulphuric  acid  on  the  edge  of  it,  until 
This  terrible  Avenger  of  the  Majesty  of  Law 
Was  far  less  like  a  hatchet  than  a  dissipated  saw. 

And  Annie  said,  "  O  Gilbert,  dear.  I  do  not  understand 
Why  ever  you  are  injuring  that  hatchet  in  your  hand?" 
He  said,  "  It  is  intended  for  to  lacerate  and  flay 
The  neck  of  that  unmitigated  villain,  Peter  Gray  I " 

*  Now,  Gilbert,"  Annie  answered,  "  wicked  headsman,  just  beware — 

1  won't  have  Peter  tortured  with  that  horrible  affair  ; 

If  you  appear  with  that,  you  may  depend  you'll  rue  the  day." 
But  Gilbert  said,  "Oh,  shall  1  ?"  which  was  just  his  nasty  way. 

He  saw  a  look  of  anger  from  her  eyes  distinctly  dart. 
For  Annie  was  a  woman,  and  had  pity  in  her  heart  I 
She  wished  him  a  good-evening — he  answered  with  a  glare  ; 
She  only  said,  "  Remember,  for  your  Annie  will  be  there  1 " 

The  morrow  Gilbert  boldly  on  the  scaffold  took  his  stand, 
With  a  vizor  on  his  face  and  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
And  all  the  people  noticed  that  the  Engine  of  the  Law 
Was  far  less  like  a  hatchet  than  a  dissipated  saw. 

The  felon  very  coolly  loosed  his  collar  and  his  stock, 

And  placed  his  wicked  head  upon  The  handy  little  block, 

The  hatchet  was  uplifted  for  to  settle  Peter  Gray, 

When  Gilbert  plainly  heard  a  woman's  voice  exclaiming,  "Stay  I  " 

'Twas  Annie,  gentle  Annie,  as  you'll  easily  believe. 
'  O  Gilbert,  you  must  spare  him,  for  1  bring  him  a  reprieve, 
It  came  from  our  Home  Secretary  many  weeks  ago, 
And  passed  through  that  post-office  which  I  used  to  keep  at  Bow. 

'  I  loved  you,  loved  you  madly,  and  you  know  it.  Gilbert  Clay, 
And  as  I'd  quite  surrendered  all  idea  of  Peter  Gray, 
I  quietly  suppressed  it,  as  you'll  clearly  understand, 
For  1  thought  it  might  be  awkward  if  he   came   and    claimed  my 
hand. 

1  In  anger  at  my  secret  (which  I  could  not  tell  before), 
To  lacerate  poor  Peter  Gray  vindictively  you  swore  ; 
I  told  you  it  you  used  that  blunted  axe  you'd  rue  the  day, 
And  so  you  will,  young  Gilbert,  for  111  marry  Peter  Gray  1 " 

[And  so  she  did.]  —  W.  S.  Gilbert. 


May  21,  1894. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


THE    FIRST    SALON. 


Our  Correspondent  writes   of   the    Feast   of  Art    at  the  Champ  de 

Mars— What  the   Great   Artists  and   the    New-Comers 

have  Done— Portraits,  Nudes,  and  Horrors. 

Two  great  feasts  of  art  have  been  spread  for  the  Parisians. 
The  public  was  bidden  to  partake  of  the  banquet  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  a  day  or  two  since,  and  next  Monday  it 
will  be  invited  to  the  stately  symposium  at  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  You  need  a  good  appetite  to  do  anything  like 
justice  to  such  feasts,  and  we  shall  all  be  pretty  well  gorged 
before  we  have  done. 

This  year  we  have  been  served  with  lighter  viands  first, 
and  shall  have  to  take  the  heavier  food  and  highly  spiced 
dishes  in  the  second,  course,  with  heaven  knows  what  result 
to  our  artistic  digestions  !  The  Champ  de  Marsites  do  not 
go  in  for  big  joints  and  complicated  entries^  rather  for  deli- 
cate savories,  and  hors  d'osuvres,  and  nice,  tastefully  gar- 
nished sweets — that  is  to  say,  they  eschew  the  regular  ex- 
hibition picture.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  regularly  through 
the  galleries  and  point  out  every  thing  of  mark.  This  would 
be  tedious.  I  shall  merely  notice  what  specially  pleased 
me  and  what  is  specially  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  the 
reader  in  the  form  of  a  written  description. 

"Have  you  seen  the  Besnards?"  was  a  question  every 
one  asked  every  one  else  on  Varnishing  Day  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  In  point  of  fact,  you  were  not  likely  to  miss 
them.  A  woman,  more  than  common  tall,  in  an  orange 
gown,  leaning  against  what — after  a  little  careful  study — 
you  found  to  be  a  high  chimney-piece,  painted  in  green  onyx 
tones.  And  on  a  bigger  canvas,  two  horses  frollicking  to- 
gether. At  first  you  are  rather  sore  put  to  it  to  find  out 
which  is  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail  of  each,  but  things 
right  themselves  after  a  bit,  and  you  separate  the  legs  and 
body  of  the  chestnut  horse  from  those  of  his  companion,  the 
crimson  horse.  Hitherto  crimson  has  not  been  reckoned  a 
common  tint  for  horseflesh,  but  science  makes  such  wonder- 
ful strides  nowadays,  and,  after  all,  the  color  of  the  beasts  is 
as  near  to  nature  as  that  of  the  ground  they  tread,  which  is 
bright  violet. 

Miss  Lee  Robbins  is  fortunate  in  having  her  pictures  hung 
on  the  same  wall  as  Besnard,  though,  anyhow,  the  works  of 
the  charming  American  would  get  their  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion. She  sticks  at  nothing,  this  little  girl.  First  of  all  she 
has  painted  a  nude,  or  nearly  a  nude,  figure  (the  bit  of 
white  drapery  counts  for  little),  and  then  she  has  placed  her 
figure  just  within  a  window  and  made  her  peeping  shyly 
through  the  uplifted  curtain.     Is  this  quite  proper  ? 

Artists  do  not  often  paint  really  pretty  faces  nowadays  ; 
but  the  Spaniard  Barrau  has.  There  are  four  of  the  sweetest 
girls  grouped  in  the  front  of  the  cross  in  his  "  Chemin  de  la 
Croix"  you  could  wish  to  see,  with  delicate  lace  scarfs  over 
their  heads.  Their  eyes,  now  alight  with  religious  fervor, 
are  eyes  such  as  lovers  love  to  gaze  into,  and  the  cream  and 
roses  of  their  complexions  is  cunning  nature's  own  handi- 
work— no  cosmetics. 

Picard's  models — or  rather  model,  for  he  sticks  to  one — 
is  nice-looking,  too.  Last  year  she  was  undraped  ;  this 
year  she  has  modern  clothes  on.  Here  she  is  on  a  balcony, 
with  a  lapis-blue  sea  in  the  background  ;  there  she  leans 
against  the  lintel  of  the  window,  and  the  sea  below  is  green  ; 
and,  further  on,  she  stands  Hamlet-like,  with  a  skull  in  her 
hand.     Strange ! 

Whistler  is  more  Whistler-like  than  ever.  He  has  painted 
that  curious  fin-de-siecle  specimen,  the  Comte  Robert  de 
Montesquieu  Fezensac,  not  on  the  lofty  throne  on  which  it 
pleases  him  to  seat  himself  at  home,  leaving  his  visitors  to 
squat  on  low  stools,  but  standing  on  terra  Jzrma,  and  attired 
in  such  an  ill-fitting  suit  of  clothes  that  no  one  is  likely  to 
ask  him  the  address  of  his  tailor.  Millinery  is  not  his  forte 
either.  Worth  and  Felix  never  put  together  the  green  and 
violet  toilette  of  Mme.  S.,  nor  the  brown  and  gold  cos- 
tume of  Lady  E.  Whistler  has  many  disciples,  but  his 
countryman,  John  W.  Alexander,  is  the  chief  among  them. 
His  portrait  of  the  Swedish  artist,  Thaulow,  is  an  an  ad- 
mirable bit  of  work,  and  the  tall  woman  tying  her  bonnet 
on  before  a  glass  is  excellent,  too. 

There  are  much  fewer  full-dress,  representation  portraits — 
so  to  speak — this  year  than  usual.  Carolus  Duran,  who 
always  deserved  so  well  at  the  hands  of  the  fashionable 
wuturiery  only*  contributes  two  ladies'  portraits,  and  cuts 
jheir  finery  off  at  the  waist.  He  has  come  out  in  another 
:haracter.  Imagine  the  clever  manipulator  of  silks  and 
satins  brushing  on  a  crucifixion  ! — the  less  said  about  which, 
:he  better.  Still,  I  must  say,  I  prefer  it  to  the  cast-iron 
:i  Chemin  de  la  Croix"  of  Beraud.  No,  M.  BeVaud,  your 
leat-ankled  Parisians,  your  voyous  and  Rads  were  capital ; 
jut  you  haven't  a  cent's  worth  of  religious  feeling  in  your 
:omposition,  and  the  modern  crowd  you  have  painted  around 
rour  Christ  is  merely  grotesque.  In  "Au  Fils  de  l'Eau," 
/ou  are  more  in  your  element,  if  only  instead  of  a  string  of 
>uppets  you  had  sketched  figures  that  were  light  and  airy  as 
he  day-dream  you  would  wish  them  to  appear.  The  lazy 
roung  fellow  on  the  bank,  as  he  smokes  his  pipe  in  peace, 
ecalls  the  faces  of  his  many  and  varied  bonnes  fortunes — 
he  stately  mondaine,  the  ballet-girl  performing  a  piroutte, 
he  little  laundress,  the  milliner's  apprentice,  the  bare-armed 
>easant  girl,  and  the  rest,  as  the  stream  floats  slowly  by. 

I  said  there  were  few  full-dress  portraits.  Sargent's  is  an 
ixception,  and  a  superb  exception  to  boot.  Mrs.  H.  H. 
vears  a  dazzling  velvet  robe  of  fuschia  velvet,  and  she  is  a 
landsome  brune  and  can  carry  it  off.  From  Sargent  to 
)annat  seems  a  natural  transition,  but  the  two  artists  who 
legan  very  much  on  the  same  lines  have  floated  apart. 
)annat  paints  impressions  only  ;  but  his  impressions  are 
uggestive.  "  Entre  Femmes"  shows  three  women  in  a 
roup,  two  in  pale  green  and  one  in  mauve,  colors  that 
ccentuate  the  bistre  under  the  eyes,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
;uess  at  the  tenor  of  the  talk.  A  yellowish-green  houri,  with 
n  apple,  is  described  as  a  portrait  in  the  catalogue — but  is 
manifestly  a  studio  model.     Zorn,  on  the  other  hand,  has 


painted  the  portrait  of  a  portly  man,  with  red  rings  about  his 
eyes  and  the  uncertain  mouth  of  the  habitual  toper,  and  en- 
titled it  "A  Toast,"  while  Courtois  exhibits  the  portrait  of 
one  of  his  American  pupils,  Mr.  Henry  Forman,  in  his  silk 
under-vest. 

Never  did  I  see  so  few  nudities  at  any  French  salon  ; 
they  are  conspicuously  absent.  Gervex,  however,  has  de- 
lineated with  delicate,  living  brush  the  torso  of  a  lovely 
woman  seated  on  a  stone  bench,  and  painted  an  Eve  before 
the  fall  bathed  in  sunshine.  Louis  Hawkins's  Eve  has 
tasted  of  the  apple,  and  is  dark  and  swarthy.  There  is  a 
nude  figure  in  the  curious  conception,  "  Materialism  and 
Idealism,"  of  this  artist — a  figure  congealed  out  of  sunshine 
and  brightness — a  true  ideal.  I  like  the  material  side  of  the 
subject  less — the  old  man  with  every  sinew  apparent,  who 
gazes  at  Idealism  through  the  mask  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  of  pictorial  philosophy  ;  still  Mr.  Haw- 
kins has  painted  undoubtedly  one  of  the  striking  pictures  of 
this  salon. 

No  visitor  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  likely  to  avoid  the 
horror  of  Frederic's  triptych,  "Tout  est  Mort" — three  piles 
of  corpses  writhing  in  heU-fire.  A  single  dose  would  have 
been  sufficient.  Equally,  if  not  more  horrible,  is  Binet's 
"  Temptation  de  Saint  Antoine."  Many  artists  have 
attempted  this  subject,  but  most  of  them  have  made  it  an 
excuse  to  paint  suggestive  nudities — the  hermit  being  merely 
the  excuse.  Binet  has  set  aside,  or  gives  a  second  place 
to,  the  fair  fiends  sent  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the  recluse. 
The  temptations  that  beset  his  Saint  Anthony  are  promises  of 
intellectual  power  and  satisfied  ambition.  Here  is  Nero, 
his  hands  dyed  with  blood  ;  there,  the  workings  of  a  man's 
brain  are  offered  to  the  study  of  the  anchorite.  Blood 
streams  forth  like  water  in  Dinet's  "  Emeute,"  wounded 
wretches  lie  on  the  ground,  and  the  light  of  a  burning  tram- 
car  illumines  a  sanguinary  battle  between  officers  and  rioters. 

But  enough  of  horrors.  A  stalwart  young  fellow,  kissing 
a  buxom  maid — this  is  Friant's  "  First  Assault."  So  there 
are  others  to  come  !  Very  natural  and  a  shade  vulgar  are 
the  principal  figures  ;  all  the  more  delicate  talent  of  the 
artist  is  lavished  on  the  accidental  spectator  of  the  scene — a 
young  girl  whose  face  betokens  a  combination  of  shame, 
shy  curiosity,  and  awakening  perceptions. 

Landscape  and  the  varied  aspects  of  the  sea  and  shore  are 
handled  with  consummate  skill  by  a  number  of  the  contrib- 
utors to  this  exhibition.  Unfortunately  it  is  thankless  work 
describing  works  of  this  character.  I  should  certainly  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  talent  of  Moore,  Harrison,  Nurday,  of 
Durst,  Cazin,  Smith,  Stott,  Billotte,  and  many  more.  The 
trio  of  artists  whose  special  province  it  is  to  depict  the  pict- 
uresque beauties  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-board — Monte- 
nard,  Dauphin,  and  Muenier — have  been  unusually  prolific. 
Montenard  has  accomplished  a  great  feat — a  view,  some 
thirty  feet  long,  of  mountain,  sea,  and  ravine,  the  sight  of 
which  delights  the  eye  and  transports  you  in  spirit  to  the  sunny 
south.  Dauphin  has  succeeded  in  a  most  difficult  task,  the 
painting  of  satisfactory  and  artistic  official  pictures,  but  then 
he  has  made  as  little  as  possible  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  pag- 
eant, and  swamped  them  in  the  splendors  of  Toulon  harbor. 
As  for  Muenier,  he  shows  us  several  charming  bits  of  Proven- 
cal landscape,  the  prettiest  being  the  setting  of  an  every-day  ro- 
mance, the  sailor  ashore  and  the  temporary  sweetheart  whom 
he  is  loth  to  quit  and  with  whom  he  dallies  in  the  twilight. 
Anon  the  stars  will  be  out,  and  already  the  signal-light  is  lit 
on  yonder  vessel  riding  at  anchor  there  on  the  little  patch 
of  blue  water  hemmed  in  by  wooded  hills.  And  then  all 
hands  aboard  !  Parisina. 

Paris,  April  27,  1894. 


France  is  not  declining,  apparently,  either  in  public  spirit 
or  in  economic  prosperity  ;  as  the  subscription,  on  April 
2 1st,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  for  the  new  municipal 
loan  of  two  hundred  million  francs,  was  covered  eighty-five 
times  over,  the  crowd  of  applicants  beginning  to  assemble 
at  the  closed  doors  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
loan  is  raised  by  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  bonds  of  four  hun- 
dred francs,  issued  at  three  hundred  and  forty  francs,  and 
was  quoted  shortly  afterward  at  thirteen  francs  premium. 
All  the  former  loans  have  been  at  three  per  cent.,  but  the 
Paris  municipality  now  profits  by  the  general  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest.  As  the  1SS6  loan,  issued  at  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  francs  per  four-hundred-franc  bond,  is  now  quoted 
at  four  hundred  and  eighteen  francs,  notwithstanding  the 
periodical  drawings  for  redemption  at  par,  the  new  loan 
might  evidently  have  been  issued  with  a  certainty  of  success 
at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  three  hundred  and  forty  francs. 
The  two  hundred  millions  are  to  be  devoted  to  water  supply 
and  other  improvements. 

^  •  — 

Since  the  death  of  M.  Boutquin,  the  dapper  old  gentleman 
who  invariably  wore  a  silk  hat  and  carried  an  umbrella 
when  discharging  his  official  duties,  Brussels  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  a  public  excutioner.  M.  de  Liege 
has  acted  as  a  stop-gap  during  the  interregnum.  Recently 
his  cooperation  was  requested  by  the.  authorities.  At  the 
appointed  hour  a  stout,  middle-aged  lady  presented  herself, 
and  quietly  remarked  to  the  assembled  functionaries  :  u  I've 
come  for  the  execution.  My  husband  is  not  well  this  morn- 
ing, and  asked  me  to  take  his  place.  Please  let  us  get  to 
business."  The  general  stupefaction  was  intensified  when 
she  added,  in  a  reassuring  tone  :  "  This  is  not  by  any  means 
the  first  time."  However,  the  authorities  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  her  offer,  and  meanly  declined  to  pay  her  ex- 
penses. 

-*-  *♦■ 

An  old  colored  "mammy,"  noted  for  her  originality  in 
methods  of  nursing,  declares  that  she  cured  a  whole  family 
of  sleep-walkers  by  placing  a  strip  of  oilcloth  each  side  of 
the  bed — the  feet  touching  the  cold  floor  awakened  the 
sleeper. 

■m  m  ^ 

Three  United  States  senators  were  born  in  foreign  lands 
— McMillan  in  Canada,  Pasco  in  England,  and  Walsh  in 
Ireland. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Samuel  Edison,  father  of  the  inventor,  has  passed  his 
ninety-first  birthday. 

The  Bavarian  Government  has  awarded  Ridgway  Knight, 
the  American  painter,  the  cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  St. 
Michael 

The  millionaire  of  the  United  States  navy  is  said  to  be 
Commodore  George  E.  Perkins.  In  the  army,  the  wealth- 
iest man  is  General  Nelson  B.  Sweitzer,  who  is  also  a  famous 
cavalryman. 

.  Commodore  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  has  become 
the  father  of  his  third  child,  and,  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  will  receive  $750,000,  or  $250,000 
for  each  child. 

Signor  Salvini  is  in  Florence.  He  never  acts  now,  but  he 
takes  the  keenest  interest  in  all  the  theatrical  affairs  of  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere.  He  is  in  excellent  health  and  is  reputed 
to  be  very  rich. 

London  Vanity  Fair  says  the  King  of  Italy  will  soon  un- 
dergo an  operation  for  cancer  of  the  throat,  and  that  it  is 
feared  that  his  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick  of  Germany. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  is  said  to  have  among  his  household 
an  under-study,  singularly  like  him  in  appearance,  who  shows 
himself  at  the  windows  of  railway  carriages  and  the  like 
when  his  majesty  does  not  wish  to  disturb  himself. 

Emanuel  Lasker,  who  is  the  rival  of  Steinitz  for  the 
chess  championship  of  the  world,  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  and 
is  only  twenty-six  years  old.  He  began  playing  chess  when 
he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  His  career  as  a  phenome- 
nal player  began  in  18S9. 

The  last  member  of  the  great  house  of  Medici  has  just 
died  at  Naples.  He  was  married  to  an  Englishwoman,  who 
is  now  about  to  found  a  hospital  of  English  Sisters  of  Mercy 
near  Naples,  where  he  spent  the  major  part  of  his  life.  He 
bore  the  title  of  Prince  di  Ottajano. 

Emperor  William  of  Germany,  it  seems,  will  not  visit  the 
theatre  Sunday.  While  on  his  recent  trip  to  Italy,  the  man- 
agers of  the  Theatro  Fenice,  in  Venice,  gave  a  special  en- 
tertainment in  his  honor  on  a  Sunday,  but  the  audience 
waited  in  vain  for  King  Humbert  and  the  emperor. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  birthday,  Bismarck  received 
more  than  eleven  thousand  congratulatory  addresses,  letters, 
telegrams,  and  other  like  messages.  It  took  his  secretary 
two  full  days  to  open  and  arrange  them  all,  and  Bismarck  is 
now  engaged  in  the  task  of  reading  them,  having  the  in- 
tention, it  is  reported,  of  faithfully  reading  each  one. 

Thomas  Coxey,  the  father  of  lt  General "  Coxey,  is  a 
quiet,  modest  man  of  about  sixty-five  years.  "Jake,"  he 
says,  "  was  a  stiffnecked,  cranky,  pig-headed  sort  of  a  son, 
for  so  quiet  and  modest  a  father,  and  when  '  Jake '  got  it 
into  his  head  to  drown  the  cat  or  swim  on  Sunday,  he  was 
very  likely  to  do  it  without  waiting  to  get  his  '  dad's '  con- 
sent." The  father  was  opposed  to  the  Commonweal  move- 
ment from  the  first. 

In  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  Verdi  takes  a  ride  of  nearly 
two  hours'  duration  after  dinner  every  day,  and  on  his  return 
plays  a  game  of  cards  with  some  member  of  his  family. 
All  his  musical  work  is  accomplished  during  the  morning, 
and  he  talks  as  confidently  of  his  next  opera  as  if  he  were 
half  a  century  younger  than  he  is.  He  thinks  old  age,  when 
health  accompanies  it  and  it  has  had  a  wide  experience  be- 
hind it,  with  a  philosophical  habit  of  judging  things,  is  the 
happiest  phase  of  life. 

During  the  thirteen  years  in  which  Dr.  William  Pepper 
served  as  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  has 
not  only  declined  a  salary,  but  has  given  the  university  from 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  besides  his 
time.  He  says  the  university  is  strong  enough  now  for  him 
to  retire,  and  he  has  resigned.  A  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars accompanied  his  resignation.  The  board  of  trustees 
have  decided  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and 
to  erect  a  statue  of  him  on  a  suitable  site. 

After  the  late  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  had  been  banished 
from  a  fashionable  race-course  for  dishonorable  gambling, 
the  London  Times  published  its  approval,  with  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  :  "This  is  the  fellow  who  was  in  Romano's 
famous  restaurant  one  night  last  winter,  carousing  with  a 
party  of  drunken  companions  of  both  sexes,  when  a  friend, 
with  a  serious  face,  approached  him  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 
'Savernake,  come  out  with  me;  your  grandfather  is  dead.' 
To  which  his  reply  was  :  '  Hurray  !  Do  you  hear  that,  girls  ? 
I'm  a  bloody  marquis  ! '  " 

Congressman  McCleary,  of  Minnesota,  is  the  school- 
master of  the  House.  He  was  for  many  years  a  professor 
of  political  science  in  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School, 
and  has  written  a  number  of  school-books  that  are  widely 
used.  His  election  to  Congress  was  totally  unexpected. 
As  State  institute  conductor,  he  had  occasion  to  travel  all 
over  the  State  twice  a  year,  and  to  this  fact  and  to  the  ac- 
quaintance which  it  gave  him  he  owes  his  seat  in  Congress. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  House  who  were  elected 
contrary  to  their  own  wishes. 

The  late  Henry  S.  Ives,  Napoleon  of  finance,  started  at 
eighteen,  a  green  farmer's  boy,  on  a  salary  of  two  dollars  a 
week.  It  took  him  two  years  to  force  his  salary  up  to  ten 
dollars  a  week.  But  in  less  than  a  year  after  reaching  his 
majority,  he  had  scooped  in  $30,000.  Six  months  later  he 
had  "made"  $838,364,  and,  before  he  was  twenty-two,  had 
"milked"  $2,000,000  out  of  a  single  railroad.  The  next 
year  his  assets  mounted  to  $21,000,000.  All  this  was  ac- 
complished in  just  four  years.  Then  began  the  dec1 
which  ended  in  his  death  at  thirty. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  21,  1894. 


WANTED— A    HUSBAND. 


A  Story  Setting  Forth  the  Results  of  a  "Personal  Ad." 


The    following    "personal"    might    have   been   seen   all 
that  summer  on  the  fourth  page  of  a  prominent  journal : 

\ITANTED— A    young    lady   residing   in  the  provinces,  pretty  and  disttn- 


_.    residing   in  the  provinces, 
cuishcd,  with  a  iM  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  desires  to  marry  a 


£cndanan  of  about  thirty-five  years,  one  in  the  military  or  legal  profession 
preferred,  who  resides  in  Paris.  No  agencies.  Address  Madeleine  1.  1., 
box  331,  this  office. 

Not  every  statement  in  the  above  advertisement  was 
strictly  true.  Elodie  Rabotteau,  the  party  referred  to,  was  a 
young  lady  to  be  sure,  and  is  so  still,  more's  the  pity.  She 
also  resides  in  the  country  still,  for  her  father  is  a  judge  at 
Saint  Colomban,  an  obscure  town  in  the  Canton  of  Beauce. 
But,  between  ourselves  :  first,  she  was  not  pretty  ;  second, 
she  was  not  at  all  distinguished  ;  third,  the  above-mentioned 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  are  principally  expectations 
from  her  uncle — a  bachelor,  it  is  true,  but  scarcely  forty 
years  of  age  and  solid  as  a  rock. 

As  to  the  "  No  agencies,"  that  was  a  base  deception. 
"  M.  T.  T.,  box  333,"  was  in  reality  Theodore  Tardivel, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  arrange  matrimonial  bargains.  But 
he  had  recognized  the  fact  that  certain  clients  have  an  in- 
surmountable prejudice  against  matrimonial  agencies. 
There  are  people  who  would  not  for  the  world  get  into  a 
hackney-coach  on  account  of  the  license  number  on  the 
lamps  ;  for  them  the  "club  carriage"  has  been  invented — 
it  costs  more,  it  is  just  as  dirty,  and  it  goes  no  quicker,  but 
it  does  not  display  a  license  number — "  No  agencies." 
Tardivel  conducts  all  his  business  by  correspondence. 

"Tardivel  has  written  me  a  long  letter,"  said  Judge  Rabot- 
teau to  his  wife,  one  morning  of  last  autumn.  "  Here  is  his 
plan  :  the  army  manoeuvres  commence  a  week  from  now, 
and  Saint  Colomban  has  been  designated  to  provide  quarters 
for  a  half-battery  of  artillery.  This  half-battery  is  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lecomte,  and  Captain  Lecomte  wishes 
to  marry  a  young  lady  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try. Now  don't  think  of  anything  but  making  the  house 
look  its  best.  To-morrow  you  must  take  Elodie  to  Chateau- 
dun  and  have  a  new  gown  made  for  her.  At  the  same  time 
you  can  send  a  man  out  to  tune  the  piano.  We  must  have 
a  second  girl,  too,  so  that  the  cook  will  not  have  to  wait  on 
the  table." 

"Goodness!"  gasped  Mme.  Rabotteau,  "what  an  ex- 
pense !  " 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  quite  a  considerable  outlay.  But 
do  you  or  do  you  not  want  Elodie  married  ?  She's  twenty- 
six  now,  and  for  the  past  eight  years  we  have  offered  her  to 
every  bachelor,  green  or  ripe,  in  the  country  round,  to  say 
nothing  of  widowers.  Now  a  chance  offers  itself,  and  we 
must  profit  by  it.  So,  old  lady,  you  must  bestir  yourself.  I 
shall  go  and  fix  it  with  the  mayor  so  that  they  quarter  the 
captain  on  us." 

When  the  first  of  September  came,  cannon  sounded  all 
the  morning  long  through  the  vast  plain  that  surrounds  Saint 
Colomban,  and,  toward  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
approach  of  the  half-battery  was  announced. 

Presently  the  captain  appeared  at  the  whitewashed  gate 
that  served  as  boundary  for  Judge  Rabotteau's  terrestrial 
paradise.  The  tnise  en  scene  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand ;  Rabotteau,  under  the  spreading  acacia-trees,  was 
reading  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  his  wife,  not  far 
away,  was  cutting  bunches  of  grapes  from  the  yellowing 
trellis  ;  and  behind  the  white  muslin  curtains  of  the  parlor 
window,  Elodie,  warned  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  burst, 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  into  a  love-song. 

At  the  sound  of  the  horse's  shoes  clattering  on  the  paved 
walk,  the  judge  put  down  his  review  and  his  wife  abandoned 
her  grapes. 

The  captain  stood  before  them,  cap  in  hand. 
"  Madame,"  he  began,  with  a  bow,  "  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce myself.     I  am " 

"  You  are  known  to  us  already,  M.  Lecomte.  We  were 
expecting  you." 

The  officer  bowed,  and  smiled,  and  shook  hands  with 
Rabotteau.  Then  he  was  led  to  the  parlor,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  Elodie,  who  suddenly  cut  short  her  song,  blush- 
ing as  if  she  had  been  a  hundred  miles  from  suspecting  that 
an  artillery  captain  was  to  set  foot,  that  day,  within  the 
limits  of  the  canton  in  which  her  father  administered  justice. 
The  captain  discreetly  suggested  that  he  would  take  his 
meals  at  the  hotel,  but  they  soon  made  him  understand  that 
that  would  be  an  unpardonable  insult. 

"  You  must  share  our  modest  fare,"  Mme.  Rabotteau  told 
him  ;  "  we  shall  not  break  an  egg  the  more  for  you." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  dinner  was  a  feast.  By 
dessert,  the  four  persons  assembled  seemed  to  have  known 
each  other  for  ten  years,  and  the  captain  made  a  conquest  of 
them  all. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  asked  permission  to  retire. 
"  Of  course,  dear   M.   Lecomte,"  said   Mme.   Rabotteau. 
"  After   such   a   fatiguing  journey,   I   hope  you   will    sleep 
well  under  our  modest  roof." 

In  the  privacy  of  the  nuptial  chamber,  the  husband  and 
wife  exchanged  their  impressions. 

"  It's  just  a  dream  !  "  the  lady  declared.  "  He  has  such 
an  air  of  breeding  and  such  perfect  manners  !  Not  the 
least  bit  like  a  noisy  soldier.  And  I'm  sure  the  man  must 
have  a  fortune.  He  gave  forty  sous  to  the  constable  who 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  house." 

"  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that,  my  dear.  One  can 
see  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  They  are 
gentlemen — sober,  serious,  well  behaved.  Did  you  notice 
that  he  had  the  good  taste  not  to  make  the  least  allusion  to 
his  matrimonial  intentions?" 

In  the  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  when  the  captain  went 

down  to   mount   his  horse,  the  judge  was  waiting  for  him 

to  take  breakfast     That  evening  there  was  new  repetition  of 

i'  Hies  of  Balthasar.     Lecomte   politely  asked  the   fair 

:lodie  to  play  for  him,  then  in  his  turn  the  young  man  was  in- 

■  ited  to  sing.     He  accepted  without  hesitation,  and  he  had  a 


superb  voice.  Next  he  played  one  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Songs 
without  Words"  with  undeniable  talent.  Elodie's  father  and 
mother  were  in  ecstasies.  As  to  the  girl  herself,  she  could 
feel  wings  gently  sprouting  on  her  shoulders. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  Rabotteau  discreetly  brought  up 
the  subject  of  officers  marrying,  and  pretended  to  decry  it. 
Lecomte  smiled  significantly,  and  politely  opposed  his  host's 
theories.  He  added  that,  during  the  war,  the  married  offi- 
cers had  performed  their  duty  better,  if  possible,  than  the 
others. 

That  night,  not  a  member  of  the  family  slept  a  wink, 
Elodie  least  of  all. 

"  Well,  it  ought  to  go  through  this  time,"  Mme.  Rabot- 
teau declared  to  her  husband,  "  for,  according  to  my  calcu- 
lations, this  week  has  cost  us  at  least  four  hundred  francs." 

"  You  can't  make  an  omelette  without  breaking  eggs,"  the 
judge  replied,  sententiously. 

He  had  secretly  written  to  Tardivel : 

"  Lecomte  is  charming.  He  suits  us  to  a  T.  Is  it  necessary  to  give 
him  a  hint  ?" 

And  Tardivel  had  replied  : 

"  Pretend  to  know  nothing  about  it.  When  he  comes  back,  I  will 
see  hitu.    1  will  manage  the  whole  affair." 

However,  the  last  day  of  the  manoeuvres  had  come. 
That  evening,  the  Rabotteau  kitchen  was  nerved  for  a  su- 
preme effort,  destined,  to  all  appearances,  to  be  crowned 
with  success.  But,  alas  !  at  the  accustomed  hour  the  cap- 
tain's horse  was  brought  back  to  the  stable  by  his  orderly. 
Elodie,  who  was  watching  for  the  return  of  her  future  hus- 
band— they  called  him  so  already  among  themselves — from 
behind  her  blinds,  flew  to  the  garden  and  cried  out  in  an- 
guish : 

"  Merciful  heavens  !     Is  he  wounded?" 

"  No,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  orderly,  with  a  peculiar 
smile.  '•  The  captain's  health  is  in  statu  quo.  But  you'd 
better  tell  your  papa  not  to  keep  the  soup  waiting  for  him." 

"  Isn't  he  coming  to  dinner?" 

"  No,  mademoiselle,  he  is  going  to  have  dinner  at  the 
White  Horse  Inn,  and  will  sleep  there  afterward.  I  am  to 
fetch  his  things,  as  soon  as  I  have  unsaddled  the  mare." 

Pale  as  a  sheet,  Elodie  ran  to  inform  her  mother. 

"  Goodness  !  "  cried  the  latter,  "  what  a  pity  !  That 
goose  cost  eight  francs  !  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  Shall 
we  ask  his  orderly  ?  " 

11  We  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
judge.  "  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  discipline  and  the 
guard-house,  these  military  servants  will  do  anything  for 
their  masters.  You  would  learn  nothing,  and  you  might  spoil 
everything,  perhaps.     To-morrow  I  shall  make  inquiries." 

The  dinner  of  the  trio  was  most  melancholy. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  day,  Rabotteau  sought  out  the 
landlord  of  the  White  Horse,  who  was  much  flurried  by  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  officers  of  all  grades. 

"  Can  you  tell  rne,"  the  judge  asked,  "  if  the  artillery  cap- 
tain who  was  quartered  at  my  house — " 

"  He  is  in  No.  8,  judge.  The  captain  is  still  in  his  room, 
for  the  manoeuvres  ended  last  night.  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not 
take  you  up  myself,  I  am  just  rushed  to  death." 

Rabotteau  ascended  the  stairs,  and  strode  down  the  long 
corridor,  on  which  opened  several  white  doors,  all  alike  ex- 
cept for  the  large  numerals  painted  on  them  in  black.  He 
was  just  in  the  act  of  knocking  at  that  which  bore  the  figure 
eight,  when  suddenly  he  recoiled  as  if  he  had  seen  a  tiger 
crouching  on  the  mat.  However,  it  was  not  a  tiger  that  he  had 
seen.  It  was,  by  the  side  of  a  pair  of  top-boots,  still  armed 
with  spurs,  a  little  pair  of  bottines,  lined  with  rose-colored 
satin  ;  dainty,  elegant,  impertinent  bottines ;  bottines  of  which 
one  would  say  without  fear  of  being  mistaken  :  "  The  foot  of  a 
pretty  woman  was  in  that  not  long  ago." 

Yes  ;  but,  for  the  time  being,  the  pretty  woman  was — 
somewhere  else.  Unhappy  Elodie  !  Poor  Mme.  Rabot- 
teau !  Fool  of  a  Tardivel !  Shameless  monster  of  a 
Lecomte  1 

At  that  moment  the  key  was  heard  to  turn  in  the  door  of 
No.  8.  The  door  was  seen  to  open,  timidly,  just  the 
least  crack.  First  a  hand  emerged,  very  small  and  very 
white,  the  hand  that  belonged  to  those  bottines.  Then  the 
wrist  appeared,  round  and  slender,  with  a  pretty  bracelet. 
Then  a  plump  arm,  which  gTew  longer  and  longer — Rabot- 
teau had  never  in  his  life  seen  such  an  arm  as  that,  and,  if 
the  other  were  like  it,  as  all  experience  would  indicate,  this 
scoundrel  of  a  Lecomte  was  a  very  lucky  scoundrel  indeed. 

However,  the  arm,  the  wrist,  the  hand,  and  the  bottines 
retreated  in  good  order.  The  door  was  closed,  and  the 
judge  stood  there,  feeling  very  foolish  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  his  own  house. 

"Well?"  simultaneously  cried  the  two  women,  who  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  way. 

"  That  Lecomte  is  a  scoundrel,"  he  said  between  his 
teeth.  "  Go  to  your  room,  Elodie,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  your  mother." 

Then  Rabotteau,  with  shining  eyes  —  from  anger,  no 
doubt — recounted  to  his  better  half  what  he  had  seen. 

"  Oh  ! "  gasped  the  good  lady,  "  the  idea  of  such  a 
scandal !  This  is  a  pretty  example  for  Saint  Colomban  ! 
What  ever  shall  we  tell  Elodie  ?  Poor  child,  she  really 
liked  the  monster  !  And  a  pretty  fellow  is  your  Tardivel. 
That  reminds  me,  a  letter  has  just  come  from  him  by  special 
courier." 

On  the  table,  indeed,  the  judge  found  this  missive  : 

"  I  don't  understand  this  at  all.  You  pretend  to  have  Lecomte  there 
with  you.  But  he  writes  me  that  he  has  broken  his  leg,  and  that  one 
of  his  comrades  has  taken  his  place  in  the  manoeuvres.  Pray  send  me 
some  word  of  explanation." 

"  This  is  too  much  !  "  cried  Elodie's  mother.  "  I  called 
him  M.  Lecomte  all  the  time,  and  he  never  denied  the 
name.  If  1  were  you,  I  would  write  to  the  minister  of  war 
about  it." 

"I  shall  think  it  over,"  Rabotteau  said.  "It  is  a  grave 
matter  to  have  an  officer  court-martialed  on  account  of  a 
young  man's  escapade.  Besides,  he  will  not  leave,  I  imagine, 
without  coming  to  say  good-bye,  and  then  we  shall  see." 

Surely  enough,  that  afternoon  the  false  Lecomte  knocked 


at  the  gate.  But — climax  of  impudence  ! — on  his  arm  was 
a  young  and  very  pretty  woman — doubtless  the  lady  of  the 
bottines. 

"  Justine  !  "  cried  Mme.  Rabotteau,  "  do  not  open  the  gate  ! 
Tell  those  persons  we  are  not  at  home."  Then,  turning  to 
her  husband,  she  added  :  "  Why  are  you  not  choking  with 
indignation  ?  Can  you  stand  unmoved  in  the  face  of  such 
an  insult  ?  If  I  were  a  man,  M.  Rabotteau,  matters  would 
look  very  different." 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  am  a  magistrate,  I  am  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  the  manipulation  of  arms  is  an  unknown  art  to 
me." 

At  that  moment  Justine  returned,  carrying  a  card  on 
which  was  inscribed  : 


Le  Comte  de  Pribois,  • 

'.  Capitauu  if  A  rtillerU.         '. 

Beneath  was  written  in  pencil : 

"  A  thousand  regrets  and  a  thousand  excuses  for  having  missed  your 
company  last  evening.  Mme.  de  Prebois  came  down  and  took  me  by 
surprise,  and  did  not  wish  to  seem  inconsiderate  by  increasing  the 
trouble  my  presence  has  caused  you.  It  would  have  afforded  her  great 
pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  wife  and  daughter.  Allow 
me  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  vour  excellent  hospitality." 

"  I  understand  now,"  Mme.  Rabotteau  declared  at  last, 
with  a  profoundly  discouraged  sigh,  after  she  had  read  the 
card  through,  "  why  he  did  not  object  when  we  called  him 
'  Monsieur  le  comte.'  Poor  Elodie  1  She  always  was  un- 
lucky."— Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of 
Leon  de  Tinseau  by  L.  S.  Vassault. 


MORE    OF    MR.    BENSON. 


The  Woman  of  London  Society   he    Pictures  in  "The  Rubicon" — 
The    Marriage   and    "Affairs"    of  Lady    Hayes- 
She  Out-Dodos  "Dodo." 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
— who  must  be  wondering  what  strange  duckling  has  been 
hatched  out  in  his  archiepiscopal  nest — has  supplemented 
"Dodo"  as  a  picture  of  the  up-to-date  young  woman  of 
English  aristocratic  society  by  another  creation  in  the  way 
of  a  modern  woman  that  rather  goes  beyond  anything  one 
can  readily  call  to  mind  in  English  fiction.  Lena  Despard, 
in  "As  in  a  Looking-Glass,"  is  a  lily  unspotted  of  the  world 
in  comparison  with  Lady  Hayes,  the  heroine  of  h  The 
Rubicon"  (published  by  the  Appletons).  Just  what  good 
purpose — except  the  filling  of  Mr.  Benson's  and  his  pub- 
lishers' coffers — is  subserved  by  the  writing  and  printing  of 
such  a  book  is  not  apparent  at  first  blush.  But  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  times,  and  as  such  we  recapitulate  the  story  here  and 
quote  some  of  the  more  striking  passages.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Benson  has  improved  in  his 
style  and  made  "  The  Rubicon"  a  more  readable  book  than 
"Dodo"  was. 

Eva  Grampound,  afterward  Lady  Hayes,  is  the  daughter 
of  an  old  and  aristocratic,  but  impoverished,  family.  She  is, 
of  course,  "  perfectly  beautiful,"  very  clever,  and,  above  all, 
very  modern.     Mr.  Benson  tells  us  that : 

She  had  decided  for  herself  that  she  was  not  going  !o  fall  in  love 
with  any  one  ;  men  seemed  to  her  to  be  very  little  lovable.  At  the 
same  time  she  knew  that,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  longed  for 
the  possibilities  which  a  great  marriage  would  give  her.  Perhaps,  then, 
the  world  would  open  out ;  perhaps  it  was  interesting  after  all.  Her 
home  life  bored  her  considerably.  They  were  in  the  country  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  living  in  a  somewhat  sparsely  populated  dis- 
trict, and  Eva  was  totally  unable  to  make  for  herself  active  or  engross- 
ing occupation  in  the  direction  of  district  visiting,  or  Sunday-schools, 
or  those  hundred-and-one  ways  in  which  "  nice  girls  "  are  supposed  to 
employ  themselves.  Her  vitality  was  of  that  still,  strong  sort  which 
can  only  be  reached  through  the  emotions,  and  is  too  indolent  or  too 
uniniiiative  lo  stir  the  emotions  into  creating  interests  for  themselves. 
The  vague,  imperative  need  of  doing  something  never  wound  its  horn 
to  her.  She  could  not  throw  herself  into  the  first  pursuit  that  offered, 
simply  because  she  had  to  be  doing  something,  and  her  emotional  rec- 
ord was  a  blank. 

Some  little  explanation  of  the  character  of  the  daughter 
may  naturally  be  sought  for  in  that  of  the  mother.  This 
lady,  in  advising  her  to  accept  the  attentions  of  Lord  Hayes, 
delivers  herself  of  the  following  noble  maternal  sentiments  : 
"  It  is  a  girl's  duty  to  marry  as  well  as  she  can.  This  is  a  brilliant 
match.  I  know  so  many  mothers — good,  conscientious  mothers — who 
think  only  of  their  children's  happiness,  who  would  give  anything  to 
have  Lord  Hayes  as  their  son-in-law.  A  mother's  happiness  lies  in  the 
happiness  of  her  children.  They  are  bone  of  her  bone,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  How  can  they  but  wish  for  and  pray  for  their  happi- 
ness ?  You  see,  Eva,  you  are  quite  poor  ;  your  father  will  leave  you 
next  to  nothing.  Riches  are  a  great  blessing,  because  they  enable  you 
to  do  so  much  good.  Of  course  they  are  not  everything,  and  if  you 
wanted  to  marry  that  dreadful  Lord  Symonds,  whom  they  tell  such 
horrible  stories  about,  I  would  fall  down  on  my  knees  and  beseech  you 
not  to  mind  about  poverty  or  anything  else.  Or  if  I  thought  you  would 
not  be  happy,  for  it  is  your  duty  to  be  happy.  But  this  is  exceptional 
in  every  way.  You  get  position,  wealth,  tide,  and  a  good  husband. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  aristocracy  is  the  best  class  to  marry  into  ; 
indeed,  for  you  it  is  the  only  class,  and  you  bring  bim  nothing  but  the 
love  he  bears  you,  of  course,  and  your  beauty."  "Yes;  he  pays  a 
long  price  for  my  beauty,"  said  Eva,  meditatively. 

Although  Eva  was  not  particularly  struck  with  the  middle- 
aged  peer  who  sought  her  hand,  in  lieu  of  her  heart,  she  felt 
a  vague  longing  for  something  that  was  absent  from  her 
stagnant  life — a  something  which  she  thought  might  possibly 
be  found  in  marriage.  In  the  meantime,  her  life  lacked  in- 
terest, so  she  told  her  brother — apparently  because  she  was 
entirely  destitute  of  character : 

"  I  want  to  develop  and  open.  I  fully  believe  the  world  is  very  in- 
teresting, but  I  am  like  a  blind  man  being  told  about  a  sunset.  It  con- 
veys nothing  to  me.  And  I  don't  believe  that  fifty  million  Sunday- 
schools  and  mothers'  meetings  would  do  it  for  me.  It  must  touch  me 
somehow  else.  Religion  and  philanthropy  are  not  the  keys.  I  long  to 
find  out  what  the  keys  are."  "It's  a  pity  you  don't  want  to  marry  ?  " 
said  Percy.  "  How  do  you  know  I  don't  want  to  marry  ?  "  "  You've 
told  me  so  yourself  plenty  of  times.  You  said  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  you  thought  all  men  most  uninteresting."  "Yes,  I  know.  But 
I'm  not  so  egotistical  as  not  to  suspect  that  the  fault  is  mine.  I  don't 
know  any  men  well,  except  you,  and  I  don't  think  that  you  are  at  all 
uninteresting.     If  only  I  could  be  certain " 

Lord  Hayes  lived  near  Eva's  home,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  remarked  her  until  they  met  at  a  mutual  friend's.  "She 
was  astonishingly  beautiful,  and  appeared  quite  unconscious  of 
her  charms.     In  a  word,  he  felt  that  he  might  go  further  and 
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fare  worse,  and  that  he  was  forty-five  years  old."  Having 
obtained  her  father's  consent,  Lord  Hayes  calls  on  the  ob- 
ject of  his  choice,  and  wooes  and  wins  her  in  the  following 
business-like  and  quite  modern  manner  : 

She  saw  him  coming  out  through  the  open  French  window  in  the 
drawing-room  and  down  the  little  iron  staircase.  She  rose  to  meet 
him,  and  told  the  footman  to  bring  tea  out.  Her  choice,  she  knew, 
was  imminent,  and  she  had  one  momentary  impulse  to  stop  him,  to 
give  herself  more  time  ;  but  the  instant  afterward  the  other  picture 
rose  before  her— that  fiat  perspective  of  level  days,  a  country  without 
bill  or  stream,  her  own  life  at  home,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possi- 
bilities of  her  new  sphere — the  world  and  all  it  contained.  Was  this 
man,  perhaps,  the  owner  of  the  key  which  would  unlock  it  all  to  her  ? 
Among  other  men  she  ranked  him  high,  perhaps  the  highest  ;  he  had 
never  pestered  her,  or  stared  at  her  as  if  she  was  a  picture  ;  he  had 
never  bored  her  ;  perhaps  he  understood  her  need  ;  perhaps  he  could 
supply  it.  .  .  .  Eva  was  standing  about  three  feet  off  biro,  with  her 
hands  clasped   behind  her.     He  made  a  step  forward.      "Eva,  you 

know "      Still  she    made   no   sign.      "I   have   come    to  ask  you 

whether  you  care  for  me  at  all — whether  you  will  be  my  wife  ?  "  "I 
will  be  your  wife,"  she  said,  without  smiling,  but  letting  her  hands 
drop  down  by  her  side.  He  took  one  of  her  disengaged  hands  in  his. 
and  bent  forward  to  kiss  it.  She  looked  at  him  steadily,  as  if  question- 
ing him— and  the  long  perspective  of  level  days  had  passed  from  her 
life  forever. 

Of  course  old  Lady  Hayes  much  objected  to  her  son's 
marrying  Eva  ;  but  Hayes  pleased  himself,  and  they  were 
married.  He  wanted  a  presentable,  dignified,  and  reserved 
wife,  who  did  not  simper  or  smirk,  and  he  had  got  her. 

In  a  few  weeks  of  married  life  an  Ci  essential  change  "  came 
over  her.  Her  freshly  awakened  interest  in  the  human  race 
sometimes  ran  riot  in  his  presence,  and  she  talked  in  a  volu- 
ble, vicious  vein  that  startled  him.  She  would  discuss  cer- 
tain books  which  he  did  not  know  that  women  ever  read, 
and  announced  views  on  life  and  being,  far  from  conven- 
tional. "  Men  seem  to  expect  that  women  should  be  sexless 
replicas  of  themselves,"  she  remarked  casually  on  one  occa- 
sion. After  the  honeymoon,  in  which  Eva  had  already 
begun  a  somewhat  pronounced  flirtation  with  a  certain  Jim 
Armine,  this  happy  couple  took  up  their  residence  in  one  of 
those  "rows  of  magnificent  barracks"  in  which  the  aris- 
tocracy "are  content  to  live  shoulder  to  shoulder"  in  Lon- 
don. 

One  day,  as  Eva  passed  through  the  drawing-room  on  her 
way  to  take  tea,  she  met  her  mother-in-law,  who  was  "  as 
gaunt  and  forbidding  as  ever."  Between  these  two  women 
there  was  war  to  the  knife  ;  and,  upon  old  Lady  Hayes  re- 
marking to  the  young  Lady  Hayes  that  she  was  late  for  tea, 
a  battle  royal  ensued.  Eva,  after  repelling  the  first  line  of 
attack,  began  whistling  a  popular  tune,  always  "  a  safe  draw  " 
of  the  old  lady,  who  says  that  in  "her"  time  it  was  con- 
sidered most  improper  for  ladies  to  whistle.  Thereon  en- 
sued a  conversation  on  the  relative  virtues  of  the  old  and  the 
new  generations.  Eva  instanced  as  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
older  generation  excessive  drinking  of  port  wine  : 

"  No  one  gets  drunk  now,"  said  Eva.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a 
man  drunk.  They  used  to  fall  under  the  table,  did  they  not  ?  What  a 
charming  state  of  things  I  But  it  has  at  least  produced  a  fastidiousness 
in  us  which  considers  heavy  drinking  coarse  and  low."  "  My  father 
was  a  teetotaller  and  so  was  my  husband,"  said  the  old  ladv,  rather 
wildly.  "  I  think  the  habit  of  drinking  in  men,"  continued  Eva,  "  is 
really  the  fault  of  the  women  ;  you,  of  course,  are  an  instance  in  point. 
Your  husband  was  a  teetotaller — surely  through  your  influence.  If  the 
men  of  the  last  generation  were  vile,  the  women,  I  think,  were  viler 
still.  What  is  that  word?  Oh,  yes — vicarious.  The  men  sinned 
vicariously  for  the  women."  "  It  is  easy  to  speak  lightly  of  the  virtues 
of  your  forefathers,"  remarked  the  dowager;  "much  easier  than  to 
practice  them  yourself."  "Ah,  you  misunderstand  me,"  said  Eva; 
"  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  speak  lightly  of  them  1  Their  virtues 
were  as  gigantic  and  as  loathesome  as  their  vices  are  to  me.  They 
used  to  go  to  church  with  the  most  appalling  regularity,  and  eat  salt 
fish  in  Lent,  and  have  their  clergymen  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  which 
meant  no  port  wine  to  speak  of.  Of  course  they  made  up  for  it  by 
having  a  litUe  quiet  cock-fighting  on  Sunday  afternoon;  but  you  can 
not  expect  perfection."  "Cock-fighting  seems  to  me  no  more  brutal 
than  butchering  hand-reared  pheasants,"  said  the  dowager.  "  Ah,  that 
is  the  war-cry  of  people  who  don't  know  anything  about  shooting.  .  .  . 
I  watched  them  shooting  last  year  at  home.  There  was  a  big  wind, 
and  Hayes  missed  seventeen  birds  in  succession.  .  .  .  Certainly 
Hayes's  butchery  of  hand-reared  pheasants  was  a  most  humane  pro- 
ceeding. Did  you  ever  see  a  cock-fight  ?  "  "  Cock-fighting  improved 
the  breed,"  said  the  other,  "  though  I  disapprove  of  it  entirely."  "  Well," 
said  Eva,  "  it  killed  off  the  weak  ones.  The  survival  of  the  fittest,  of 
course.  And  we  reap  the  benefits  by  having  particularly  large  eggs  to 
eat ;  at  least,  I  suppose  a  stalwart  chicken  begins  fife  in  a  stalwart  egg." 

Old  Lady  Hayes  retired  to  her  friends,  the  Davenports', 
house.  Percy,  brother  to  Eva,  was  staying  at  the  Daven- 
ports' a  short  time  afterward,  and  in  talking  to  his  hostess  of 
his  sister  and  her  mother-in-law,  a  conversation  took  place 
between  the  middle-aged  matron  and  the  young  man,  from 
which  (as  the  St.  Jameses  Gazette  puts  it)  we  learn  that  in 
really  nice  circles  a  conversation  between  a  well-bred  and 
virtuous  matron  and  a  young  gentleman  on  the  chances  of 
his  recently  married  sister's  "going  wrong,"  is  considered 
rather  creditable  to  all  concerned  : 

"  I  wonder  if  Eva  will  ever  fall  in  love,"  said  Percy,  half  to  himself  ; 
"  it  will  be  a  fine  sight  if  she  does  ;  she  will  teach  all  these  bloodless 
people  how  to  do  it.  I  think  she  has  more  force  than  any  one  I  know." 
"Does  she  ever  talk  to  you  about  her  marriage?"  "Obi  there's 
nothing  in  the  world  she  doesn't  talk  about.  She  has  begun  to  take  an 
immense  interest  in  herself,  as  well  as  in  other  people,  and  she  watches 
her  own  development  with  much  entertainment.  She  never  forces  any- 
thing ;  she  quietly  waits  till  the  change  is  made,  and  then  finds  out 
exactly  what  has  happened."  "  Her  scene  with  oli  Lady  Hayes  must 
have  been  wicked,"  said  Mrs.  Davenport ;  "  I  can  imagine  her  so  well, 
lolling  back  in  her  chair  with  infinite  languor,  smoking  cigarettes  prob- 
ably, and  uttering  slow,  polished  blasphemies  about  all  her  mother-in- 
law's  most  cherished  beliefs."  "They  are  out  in  Algiers  now,"  said 
Percy  ;  "  Eva  suddenly  expressed  a  wish  to  go  there  again.  She  likes 
the  languid  heat  of  the  place.  Jim  Armine  is  with  them."  "Ah  I" 
said  Mrs.  Davenport, softly  ;  "she  is  very  cruel."  "  She  had  the  great- 
est distaste  for  her  ordinary  home  life.  Last  year  my  father  lost  a  lot 
of  money,  and  we  had  to  live  very  quietly  at  home  in  the  country  and 
retrench.  Eva  couldn't  endure  it.  She  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  never  fall  in  love  at  all.  She  will  do  something  sublime 
if  she  does.  She  is  quite  capable  of  sacrificing  herself  or  anybody 
else."  "  A  clear  stage  and  a  crowd  to  see,"  thought  Mrs.  Davenport, 
I  and  may  I  be  in  the  stalls." 

The  before-mentioned  Mr.  Jim  Armine  was  privileged  to 
find  her  always  "at  home,"  and  even  allowed  to  have  tea  in 
her  boudoir.  Once  when  this  delightful  young  couple  were 
having  a  tete-a-tete  in  Eva's  room,  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Lord  Hayes  entered,  "irreproachably  dressed 
in  a  black  frock-coat,  with  a  fine  gardenia  in  his  button- 
hole." This  little  insight  into  the  ways  of  the  aristocracy  is 
too  precious  to  be  lost : 

**  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  tapped,  and  there 
was  no  answer,  and  so  I  came  in."     Eva  turned  to  him.    "  It  is  of  no 


consequence.  Have  you  had  tea  ?  "  "I  found  some  tea  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, thank  you.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  was  rather  cold." 
And  for  his  meekness  he  is  allowed,  as  is  the  lover,  to  smoke  and  be  at 
ease. 

When  December  came,  Eva,  who  objected  to  a  London 
winter,  took  her  husband  and  her  lover  to  Algiers.  At  least 
she  took  "  Jim,"  and  Lord  Hayes  meekly  accompanied  them 
to  his  villa  at  Mustapha  Superieur.  At  last  Lord  Hayes 
overhears  a  conversation  which  he  deems  too  familiar,  and 
so  he  goes  to  the  young  man  and  lays  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder : 

"  The  steamers  only  go  twice  a  week  to  Marseilles,"  he  said,  "  and 
there  will  be  no  steamer  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  sure  you 
will  see  the  advisability  of  your  spending  the  next  two  nights  at  the 
Hotel  St.  George.  They  say  it  is  a  very  good  hotel.  Ot  course  we 
shall  not  receive  callers."  Eva  shifted  her  position  slightly,  and 
looked  at  her  husband.     "Kindly   explain  why  he  should  go  off  so 

suddenly,"  she  said.     "  I  would  not  insult  you  by  doing  so. 1'he 

insult  lies  in  your  silence.  I  suppose  you  overheard  something." 
"  Yes,"  said  her  husband;  "I  was  listening."  "Ah,  that  is  so  like 
you  I  What  were  you  listening  for?"  "I  was  listening  more  or  less 
for  what  I  heard."  "  In  fact,  you  suspected  something  of  the  sort  ?  " 
"  Yes."  "  And  yet  you  did  not  warn  me.  Go  away,  Mr.  Armine,  and 
don't  listen,  please.  Sit  down.  Hayes,  I  wish  to  talk  to  you.  What  a 
lovely  night  it  is.  Quite  idyllic.  By  the  way,  I  wish  to  know  whether 
your  suspicions  are  entirely  confined  to  him."  "Absolutely  and  en- 
tirely." "You  are  quite  sure?"  "Quite."  "That  is  good,"  said 
Eva  ;  "  but  naturally  I  wanted  to  know.  To  return — why  did  you  not 
warn  me  ?"  Lord  Hayes  found  that  things  were  not  going  exactly  as 
he  bad  foreseen.  "I  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  warn 
you,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Then,  as  you  have  no  suspicions  whatever 
of  me,  what  purpose  is  served  by  bis  going  away  ?  "  "  His  presence 
here,  under  this  roof,  is  an  insult  to  you  and  me."  "  Yet  you  did  not 
warn  me,"  said  Eva  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  canceled  the  in- 
sult." 

Eva's  powers  of  conversation  and  retaliation  were  so 
great  that  she  finally  made  her  husband  relent  from  his  pur- 
pose and  let  the  young  man  stay  on.  Had  he  been  sent 
away,  Eva  would  have  gone,  too  ;  and  so,  to  avoid  scandal, 
he  stayed.  • 

Back  in  England  once  more,  Eva  falls  in  love  with  Reggie 
Davenport,  who  was  engaged  to  Gertrude  Carston.  Un- 
fortunately, she  goes  with  her  invalid  mother  to  Aix,  and 
her  big,  boyish  sweetheart  falls  into  Lady  Hayes's  net.  Eva 
was  struck  by  the  "  pretty  boy,"  and  Reggie  was  charmed 
to  be  patronized  by  the  handsome  woman.  She  at  once 
commenced  a  violent  flirtation  with  him,  and  their  "  friend- 
ship "  ripened  under  the  hot-house  heat  of  the  artificial  lives 
led  by  "  modern  society."  After  about  two  days  of  this 
charming,  modern,  platonic  intercourse,  Lord  Hayes  met  the 
young  man  having  tea  with  his  wife,  and  at  dinner  that  night 
he  "up  and  spoke"  : 

"May  I  ask  who  that  young  man  was  with  you?  He  was  here 
yesterday,  I  believe."  "Didn't  I  introduce  you?"  said  Eva;  "I 
thought  I  did.  It  was  Reggie  Davenport."  "  What  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  him?"  "  I  beg  your  pardon?"  "Is  it  to  be  a -sort  of  Jim 
Armine  the  second  ?"  Eva  finished  eating  her  sovffli  without  reply- 
ing, and  Lord  Hayes  rather  prematurely  thought  tne  shot  had  told. 
"  Oh  I  dear,  no,"  she  said  at  length,  "  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  very 
fond  of  Reggie  Davenport.  Quite  devoted  to  him,  in  fact.  He  is 
quite  the  nicest  young  man  I  ever  saw."  "  I  thought  you  were  very 
fond  of  Jim."  "  How  dull  men  are,"  said  Eva  ;  "  any  woman  would 
have  seen  at  once  that  it  was  he  who  was  fond  of  me.  But  with  Reggie 
— he  asked  me  to  call  him  Reggie — it  is  reciprocal,  I  think.  I  should 
advise  you  to  be  jealous."  "  I  should  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
he;  "  nothing  makes  a  man  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  jealous."  "Ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  be  complaisant,"  said  Eva,  not  sparing  herself  in  the 
desire  not  to  spare  him  ;  "  I  think  that  is  absurder  still."  "  I  have  no 
intention  of  being  complaisant."  "  That  is  such  a  comfort,"  said  Eva  ; 
"  it  is  a  great  thing  to  know  that  one's  honor  is  safe  in  one's  husband's 
hands." 

This  second  flirtation — to  use  no  harsher  term — naturally 
did  not  tend  to  sweeten  the  already  heavily  charged  atmos- 
phere of  the  Hayes's  home  ;  and  Mr.  Benson  himself,  in  his 
chaste  diction,  calls  the  state  of  things  "Eva's  prize-fight 
with  her  husband."  But  while  Eva  showed  only  her  claws 
to  her  husband,  she  was  all  milk  and  honey  to  her  handsome 
admirer.  She  liked  him  for  his  good  breeding,  his  frank- 
ness, and  his  beauty  ;  while  for  his  "  serene,  stainless  youth, 
she  had  a  sort  of  liking  that  was  quite  new  "  to  her  : 

She  had  deliberately  held  the  reckless,  cynical,  unprincipled  part  of 
her  nature  rigorously  in  check  when  she  was  with  him.  She  was  sym- 
pathetic, simple,  divinely  kind  to  him,  because  she  liked  him  so  much 
and  knew  that  he  would  detest  the  other  half  of  her.  But  now  a 
mixture  of  motives  led  her  to  determine  to  let  him  know  all.  It  had 
come  to  this,  that  she  felt  that  inevitable  longing  to  throw  her  nature 
open  to  him,  to  drop  this  elaborate  suppression,  to  let  him  see  her  as 
she  was  and  judge  her. 

Her  "longing  to  throw  her  nature  open"  to  Reggie  led 
her  to  adopt  a  curious  expedient  which  effectually  drove  him 
away.  She  asked  him  to  dinner,  to  which  was  also  invited 
Jim  Armine,  to  give  the  worldly  tone  and  supply  the  counter- 
foil to  Reggie's  innocence.  At  the  dinner  Eva  spoke  in 
parables  to  Reggie  and  showed  her  hardness  of  heart,  and 
ended  by  considerably  mystifying  him.  They  were  to  go  to 
the  opera  together;  and  Eva  had  chosen  "Tannhauser," 
because  the  hero  of  the  opera  was  a  good  young  man,  like 
Reggie,  but,  unlike  Reggie,  he  went  to  Venusberg,  which 
"  is  not  at  all  the  place  for  a  good  young  man."  Reggie  was 
to  be  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  to  him  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  good  and  evil  was  to  be  offered  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  pictures  on  the  stage  : 

There  was  a  pause,  a  silence,  after  the  conductor  had  entered,  and 
then  the  wooden  instruments  gave  out  half  the  problem.  The  slow, 
deep  notes  of  the  "Pilgrims'  March"  rose  and  fell,  walking  stead- 
fastly on  in  perilous  place,  weary  yet  undismayed.  Then  followed  the 
strange  chromatic  passage  of  transition,  without  which  even  Wagner 
did  n3t  dare  to  show  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture  ;  and  then  the 
great  animal,  which  had  lain  as  if  asleep,  began  to  stir  ;  its  heart  beat 
with  the  life  of  its  waking  moments,  and  it  started  up.  The  violins 
shivered,  and  smiled,  and  laughed  as  Venusberg  came  in  sight  ;  they 
rose  and  fell  as  the  march  before  had  done,  but  rising  higher  and 
laughing  more  triumphantly  with  each  fall — careless,  heedless,  in- 
finitely beautiful.  But  below  them,  not  less  steadfast  than  before, 
moved  the  pilgrims.  The  riot  was  at  its  highest,  the  triumph  of 
Venus  and  her  train  seemed  complete,  when  suddenly  Reggie  started 
up.  He  stood  at  his  full  height  a  moment,  watching  the  curtain  rise 
on  Venusberg.  "I  see  I  I  see  1"  he  cried.  Then  he  turned  to  Eva. 
"You  are  a  wicked  woman."  he  said;  and  next  moment  the  door 
of  the  box  closed  behind  him. 

Reggie  thereupon  hies  him  to  Aix  at  his  mother's  bidding, 
though  still  in  love  with  Eva,  and  his  fiancie^  who  has  heard 
of  his  "affair"  with  Lady  Hayes,  releases  him  from  his  en- 
gagement. Lord  Hayes  dying  suddenly  in  the  meantime, 
Eva  is  free  to  marry  the  "pretty  boy" — if  he  will — but  in- 
stead she  takes  prussic  acid  and  so  ends  a  life  that  had  been 
better  not  begun. 


THE     MONEY-SPINNERS. 


"Flaneur"  tells  how  the   Millionaires  of  Gotham   will  Spend  the 

Summer— Trips    to    Europe,    Cruises    in     Palatial 

Yachts,  and  Entertaining  at  Newport. 

The  smart  set  are  making  their  arrangements  for  summer- 
ing. The  tide  is  setting  toward  Europe.  Ladies  say  that  in 
the  present  hard  times  they  can  not  afford  to  stay  in  this 
country.  With  reduced  incomes,  they  can  not  entertain  on 
the  usual  scale,  and  economy,  among  people  of  real  fashion, 
is  a  grind.  Abroad,  Americans  hardly  care  how  they  live, 
and  they  save  the  cost  of  entertaining,  which  is  ruinous  now- 
adays. It  is  said  that  all  the  first-class  summer  resorts  in 
Europe  can  be  visited  in  the  season  for  half  the  money  that 
it  costs  to  go  to  Lenox,  Newport,  and  Bar  Harbor.  Thus 
the  crack  steamers  are  sailing  full,  and  good  cabins  command 
a  premium. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  trip  to  Europe  is  a  cheap 
fad.  A  fashionable  lady  requires  four  staterooms — one  for 
herself,  one  for  her  maid,  one  for  her  maid's  assistant,  and 
one  for  a  dining-room.  On  a  crack  ship,  a  deck  stateroom 
costs  six  hundred  dollars.  If  the  lady  is  very  exacting,  she 
wants  a  fifth  stateroom  for  her  dressing-room  and  bath-room. 
In  one  of  these  rooms  are  stored  the  fruit  and  delicacies 
which  she  may  require  for  the  voyage  ;  her  cream  and  cham- 
pagne are  confided  to  the  care  of  the  steward,  with  particular 
directions  about  the  icing  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  expected 
to  remain  fresh  till  the  voyage  ends,  are  bestowed  in  vases 
contrived  for  the  purpose.  The  dining-room  is  outfitted 
with  chafing-dish,  ice-chest,  and  a  hamper  of  delicatessen  for 
afternoon  tea.  The  steamer  rugs — Mrs.  Bradley  Martin 
uses  forty  of  them  when  she  crosses — are  in  the  care  of  the 
maid,  and  when  a  rug  is  tainted  with  the  smell  of  the  sea, 
it  is  not  used  again  that  voyage.  Articles  of  woolen  clothing 
worn  by  the  lady  are  not  landed,  but  are  the  perquisite  of 
the  stewardess.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  voyage  may 
get  away  with  a  great  deal  of  money. 

This  form  of  travel  is  parsimony  in  comparison  with  the 
style  adopted  by  some  of  our  millionaires.  You  have  heard 
something  about  the  cruise  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  his 
party  in  his  yacht  Valiant;  he  is  now  in  Egypt.  His  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  others.  A  finer  boat  than  the 
Valiant  is  the  Eleanor,  which  has  just  been  built  by  Will- 
iam A.  Slater,  the  cotton-spinner.  This  vessel  cost,  without 
equipment  or  decorations,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  ;  as 
she  stands  complete,  with  furniture  and  pictures,  she  will 
represent  a  round  million.  She  is  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  feet  long,  and  her  displacement  is  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  tons.  She  is  bark-rigged,  but  will  rely 
mainly  on  her  screws,  which  will  drive  her  through  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour.  Mr.  Slater  is  off  for 
two  years,  during  which  he  will  visit  every  country  which  can 
be  reached  by  the  ocean  ;  he  estimates  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
cursion at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  without 
counting  what  he  may  have  to  spend  to  entertain  and  make 
presents  to  foreign  potentates.  You  may  expect  to  see  the 
Eleanor  in  San  Francisco  in  the  early  summer  of  1896. 

Only  second  to  the  Eleanor  is  the  Marguerita,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  six  feet  long  and  seven  hundred  and  three  tons, 
Thames  measurement.  She  was  formerly  an  English  yacht, 
built  for  an  English  yachtsman,  and  was  picked  up  cheap  by 
Anthony  J.  Drexel  at  Marseilles.  Mr.  Drexel  starts  in  her 
in  June,  and  takes  a  party  round  the  world.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Phcenix  is  also  preparing  for  a  long  cruise  in  foreign  waters 
in  his  Intrepid,  a  three-masted  steam-yacht  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  tons.  All  these  yachts  are  manned  and 
equipped  man-of-war  fashion  ;  they  carry  modern  guns  and 
will  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  if  they 
encounter  Malay  pirates. 

Still,  as  all  the  members  of  the  smart  set  are  not  mill- 
ionaires, and  can  neither  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  their 
own  yachts  nor  hire  five  staterooms  in  the  crack  liner  of  the 
day  to  pay  a  flying  trip  to  Europe,  a  good  many  of  them 
will  perforce  remain  in  this  country.  A  few  of  the  palatial 
cottages  at  Newport  will  remain  closed  ;  but  many  will  be 
open,  and,  though  dinners  may  be  plainer  and  new  Worth 
dresses  fewer  than  last  year,  there  will  still  be  cakes  and  ale. 
It  is  announced  that  open  house  will  be  kept  by  Mrs.  Wet- 
more,  Mrs.  Fred  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Astor  and  her  daughters- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Townsend  Burden,  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Gerry,  Mrs.  Egerton  Winthrop,  Mrs.  Buchanan  Winthrop  ; 
and  a  society  which  counts  among  its  belles  Miss  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt,  the  Misses  Sloane,  Miss  Maud  Livingston,  Miss 
Sherman,  and  the  Misses  Duer,  can  hardly  be  described  as 
deserted.  There  was  a  story  that  Mrs.  George  Gould 
would  take  a  house  in  Newport  this  season  to  inaugurate 
her  entrance  into  society  ;  but  it  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Ward  McAllister  summed  up  the  alternative  between  stay- 
ing at  home  or  going  abroad  in  the  terse  sentence  :  "  If  you 
are  a  rich  man,  with  a  large  family  and  a  comfortable  coun- 
try-place here,  you  will  save  money  by  remaining  at  home 
during  the  summer,  but  if  you  have  a  small  family  and  no 
expensive  establishment,  you  may  possibly  do  better  by  go- 
ing abroad."  In  both  cases,  it  depends  much  on  how  a  man 
intends  to  live.  If  his  country-place  be  at  Newport  and  he 
proposes  to  entertain  as  the  millionaires  do,  he  may  spend  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  a  sum  of  money  which  would  de- 
fray a  most  luxurious  foreign  tour  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  intends  to  go  to  Paris  in  May,  to  London  in  June,  to 
Carlsbad  in  July,  and  to  Bomburg  in  August,  there  is  no  say- 
ing how  much  money  will  go. 

Thus  far  of  the  rich  only.  As  there  are  still  a  few  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  rich  and  yet  live  on  as  they  may,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  that,  as  matters  stand,  a  trip  to  Europe 
costs  less  money  than  a  tour  of  the  watering-places,  and 
brings  much  more  contentment.  Life  at  a  watering-place 
hotel  is  dreary  enough  at  best,  and  is  apt  to  be  ruinous  to 
temper  as  well  as  digestion  ;  whereas  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  a  good  deal  of  fun  can  be  got  for  a  comp:. 
small  sum  of  money.  Flan 

New  York,  May  12,  1894. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  GosBip, 
Among  the  recent  novels  issued  in  Appleton's 
Town  and  Country  Library  are  :  "  A  Costly  Freak," 
by  Maxwell  Gray  ;  "  A  Beginner,"  by  Rboda 
Broughton  ;  "A  Yellow  Aster,"  by  Iota;  "The 
Trespasser,"  by  Gilbert  Parker;  and  "The  Rubi- 
con," by  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  "  Dodo." 

The  Arena  and  the  press  generally  are  high  in 
their  praise  of  E.  M.  Mitchell's  "Study  of  Greek 
Philosophy,"  which  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
have  published. 

The  large  body  of  literature  attributed  to  Paracel- 
sus will  be  included  in  unabridged  form,  and  in  En- 
glish, in  two  volumes,  to  be  brought  out  in  London. 
They  will  bear  the  title,  "The  Hermetic  and 
Alchemical  Writings  of  Paracelsus."  The  text  from 
which  the  translation  has  been  made  is  that  of  the 
Geneva  folio  of  1658  in  Latin. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  interviewed  in  Eng- 
land, and  replied  to  a  question  as  to  his  next  books : 

*■  The  next  one  will  be  my  '  Beast  Book,'  stories  of  ani- 
mals—the '  White  Seal.'  and  others— some  ot  which  you 
have  seen  already  in  various  magazines.  That  will  be  out 
in  a  few  weeks.  Then,  in  the  autumn,  I  hope  to  publish  a 
volume  of  verse — ballads,  some  soldier  lyrics,  and  the  like." 

The  fourth  volume  of  Professor  McMaster's  "  His- 
tory of  the  People  of  the  United  Slates  "  is  now  in 
preparation  at  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s.  It  begins  with 
the  War  of  1812  and  closes  with  the  inauguration  of 
Jackson. 

Mr,  Frederick  Greenwood  is  believed  to  be  writ- 
ing his  memoirs.  Few  men  have  so  copious  a  store 
of  interesting  material,  and  Mr.  Greenwoods  auto- 
biography ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most  readable 
works  of  its  kind  that  the  present  generation  has 
seen. 

Of  "  Trilby,"  a  writer  in  the  Illustrated  American 
says: 

"  Rumor  has  it  that  the  illustrations  are  done  by  Du 
Maurier's  daughter,  as  the  creator  of  the  Ponsonby  de 
Tomkynses  is  almost  blind.  Fifteen  years  ago,  he  told 
the  writer  that  his  eyesight  was  rapidly  failing.  Ii  Miss 
du  Maurier  is  illustraung  her  father's  story,  she  is  a 
worthy  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  her  doing  the  work  will 
account  for  the  modernity  ot  the  costumes  in  which  the 
characters  are  dressed.  In  the  early  sixties.  Little 
Billee,  Taffy,  and  The  Laird  did  not  wear  paddock 
overcoats.  Her  Grace  of  Towers  wore  a  berthe  and  a  huge 
stomacher  of  diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones,  in  even- 
ing-dress ;  nor  had  she  then  dropped  her  crinoline,  and  did 
not  sport  pointed  shoes.  But  Du  Maurier,  in  his  text,  is 
rather  weak  about  dates.  Glorioli,  who  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  delightful  baritone,  Diaz  de  Soria,  was  not  a  con- 
temporary of  Giuglini,  who  was  in  a  mad-house  In  1862, 
and  died  three  or  four  years  later,  some  vears  before  De 
Soria  began  fascinating  the  London  public  with  '  Bonjour 
Suzon,  ma  fleur  des  bois.*  By  the  way,  Mr.  du  Maurier, 
Alfred  de  Mussel,  wrote : 

"  Et  tu  me  dis  ;  '  je  ne  veux  pas, 
Je  neveux  pas  qu'on  m'aime  encore,'  " 
And  not '  Et  tu  disais.'  Moreover,  De  Soria  was  not  con- 
nected with  a  Spanish  wine  firm,  but  hailed  from  Bordeaux. 
Where  is  that '  meteoric  bird  of  song'  to-day?  He  is  fifty- 
one  years  old  if  he  is  alive,  and  is  possibly  a  respectable 
father  of  a  family,  dreaming  of  the  conquests  he  made  over 
twenty  years  ago  among 'the  Prinzessen,  Comtessen,  and 
Serene  English  Altessen  '  of  London  society." 

The  readers  of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels  ought  to 
be  familiar  with  the  landscape  around  his  house  at 
Max  Gate,  near  Dorchester,  for  it  is  said  that  he  has 
used  every  inch  of  it  in  his  stories. 

Frederic  Diodati  Thompson,  author  of  "  In  the 
Track  of  the  Sun,"  published  last  year  by  the  Apple- 
tons,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Turkey,  which 
will  furnish  material  shortly  for  another  interesting 
book. 

The  fact  that  Elizabeth  A.  Reed  was  chairman  of 
the  Woman's  Congress  of  Philology  recently  held 
at  Chicago  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  sale  of 
her  books,  "Persian  Literature,"  a  history  of  the 
gTowth  and  development  of  the  literature  of  Persia 
from  its  origin,  four  thousand  years  ago,  to  the 
present  century  ;  and  "  Hindu  Literature  ;  or,  The 
Ancient  Books  of  India."  Both  are  published  by  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Laurence  Alma  Taderna,  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  painter,  has  in  press  a  novel  which  she  calls 
"  The  Wings  of  Icarus."  A  critic  who  has  read  the 
advance-sheets  says : 

"  If  only  as  the  study  of  a  woman,  the  book  would  prove 
of  no  little  interest ;  for  though  the  deeper  problems  of  the 
day  are  dealt  with  from  a  thoroughly  modern  point  of  view, 
the  entire  subject  is  treated  through  the  medium  of  a  girlish, 
passionate  nature,  with  an  inevitable  exaltation  of  love  as 
the  supreme  force  of  the  universe." 

Mrs.  W.  Pitt  Byrne,  author  of  "Gossip  of  the 
Century  "and  many  other  popular  books,  died  last 
month. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  ready  : 
"  Aerial  Navigation,"  a  scientific  investigation  of  recent 
developments   in   thu   interesting   problem,   by   J.   G.   W. 


Fijnje  Van  Salverda,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  George 
E.  Waring.  Jr.;  "A  Svstem  of  Lucid  Shorthand,"  devised 
by  William  George  Sp'encer,  father  of  the  great  scientist, 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  furnishes  a  prefatory  note ;  the  sixth 
volume  of  Professor  Huxley's  "Collected  Essays,  com- 
prising "  Hume  "  and  "  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley  _  ; 
and,  in  the  Town  and  Country  Library,  "  The  Rich  Miss 
Riddell,"  by  Dorothea  Gerard. 

The  Critic  gives  credit  to  the  statement  that  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison  was  paid  a  bigger  price  for  "A 
Bachelor  Maid  "  than  was  ever  paid  by  a  magazine 
for  so  short  a  story.  It  will  run  through  only  five 
numbers.  Herein  again  comes  the  advantage  of 
timeliness.  Competition  also  helped  Mrs.  Harrison. 
Two  other  periodicals  wanted  the  story,  and  the  bid- 
ding ran  high. 

So  many  deliberative  bodies  of  women  are  being 
convened  throughout  the  land,  and  there  is  among 
them  so  general  an  ignorance  of  parliamentary  law, 
that  a  sudden  and  great  demand  for  "Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,"  the  standard  authority  on  that  sub- 
ject, is  reported  by  its  publishers,  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  book  by  Alfred 
Ayres  entitled  "  Acting  and  Actors,"  a  book  about 
theatre  folk  and  theatre  art. 


Worse  than  the  Law's   Delays. 

A  correspondent  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
sends  the  Critic  this  pitiful  tale  : 

"  Six  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  the  education  of 
women  for  a  New  York  magazine,  which  was  accepted. 
This  year  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  see  my  article  again 
was  granted,  and  on  reading  it  over  I  found  it  so  absolutely 
behind  the  limes— changes  in  regard  to  women  have  been 
going  on  so  rapidly— that  I  have  been  obliged  to  write  it 
completely  over  again.  I  have  now  returned  my  manu- 
script to  the  editor,  with  the  request  that  he  forward  it  to 
me  every  six  years,  in  order  that  I  may  keep  it  up  to  a 
decent  standard  of  timeliness  !" 

"  It  is  a  sad  experience,"  the  "Lounger"  com- 
ments, "  and  justifies  my  correspondent's  sarcasm. 
Wouldn't  it,  I  venture  to  ask,  have  been  more  an- 
noying if  the  manuscript  had  not  been  accepted  at 
all  ?  Articles  can  not  always  be  published  on  accept- 
ance. A  case  in  point  is  Marion  Crawford's  '  The 
Gods  of  India,'  published  in  the  April  Century.  That 
article  was  accepted  about  twelve  years  ago  I  An 
uncle  of  Mr.  Craw  ford's  (not '  Uncle  Sam '  Ward)  took 
the  future  novelist  in  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Century 
somewhere  in  the  early  '8o"s,  and,  after  introducing 
him,  said,  calling  the  editor,  whom  he  had  known 
from  early  childhood,  by  his  first  name  :  '  I  want  you 
to  give  this  boy  something  to  write.  He's  got  the 
material  in  him.  All  he  wants  is  the  chance.'  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  it  came  out  that  'the 
boy '  had  lived  in  India,  and  knew  a  good  deal  about 
that  country.  '  Here  are  a  lot  of  photographs  of  the 
gods  of  India,'  said  the  editor,  emptying  the  con- 
tents of  a  portfolio  on  the  table  ;  '  suppose  you  take 
these  and  write  them  up.'  Mr.  Crawford  jumped  at 
the  suggestion  and  wrote  them  up  twelve  years  ago. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  he  wrote  something  else  in  the 
meantime." 

New  Publications. 
"A  Devoted  Couple,"  by  J.  Masterman,  a  long 
story  of  English  home  life,  following  the  history  of  a 
husband  and  wife  and  their  six  children  until  the  chil- 
dren are  married  and  have  themselves  become 
parents,  has  been  issued  in  tbe  Franklin  Square 
Library  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  60  cents. 

A  sixth  edition  has  been  issued  of  a  book  called 
"  Hell  up  to  Date."  It  purports  to  be  "  the  reckless 
journey  of  R.  Palasco-Drant,  special  correspondent, 
through  the  infernal  regions,  as  recorded  by  himself : 
with  illustrations  bv  Art.  Young."  It  depicts  in  text 
of  the  flippant  and  slangy  kind  that  is  sometimes 
called  "  American  humor"  and  in  rather  coarse  car- 
toons the  sufferings  of  political  caricaturists,  tailors, 
"  mashers,"  lawyers,  society  bores,  and  other  types. 
Published  by  the  Schulte  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago. 

"  Rhymes  by  Two  Friends,"  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine  and  William  Allen  White,  is  a  collection  of 
verses  which  are  alike  in  possessing  a  certain  breezy 
freedom,  as  of  the  Kansan  prairies  from  which  and 
of  which  both  authors  write.  Many  of  these  little 
poems,  especially  those  which  describe  in  dialect 
homely  or  pathetic  incidents  of  Western  life,  have 
been  widely  copied  in  the  papers  and  doubtless 
have  admirers  who  will  be  glad  to  see  them  brought 
together  in  this  little  volume.  Published  by  M.  L. 
Izor  &  Son,  Fort  Scott. 

The  book  of  sixteen  short  stories,  by  Mrs.  Flora 
Annie  Steele,  entitled  "Flower  of  Forgiveness."  is 
to  be  warmly  recommended  to  those  who  would 
learn  from  well-told  and  interesting  tales  much  about 
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the  Oriental  mind  that  is  not  easilv  comprehensible 
to  us  Occidentals.  Whereas  Kipling  describes,  with 
wonderful  vividness,  the  life  of  India  and  its  in- 
habitants, externally  and  as  it  appeals  to  the  out- 
sider, Mrs.  Steele  tells  us  stories  of  the  Hindoo  that 
reveal  his  inner  nature,  his  way  of  looking  at  things, 
the  motives  that  actuate  him.  She  has  studied  the 
Hindoo  nature  closely  and  sympathetically,  and  she 
reproduces  it  in  its  various  phases  in  a  very  enter- 
taining set  of  stories.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

«'  Crumbling  Idols  "  is  the  title  of  twelve  essays  on 
art,  by  Hamlin  Garland,  dealing  chiefly  with  litera- 
ture, painting,  and  the  drama.  Mr.  Garland,  who 
does  not  assume  to  speak  for  any  one  but  himself, 
aims  in  these  essays  to  weaken  the  hold  of  conven- 
tionalism on  the  youthful  artist  and  to  enforce  the 
idea  that  American  art,  to  be  enduring  and  worthy, 
must  be  original  and  creative,  not  imitative.  Tbe 
topics  of  his  essays  are:  "Provincialism,"  "New 
Fields,"  "The  Question  of  Success,"  "Literary 
Prophecy,"  "  Local  Color  in  Art,"  "  The  Local 
Novel,"  "The  Drift  of  the  Drama,"  "Tbe  Influence 
of  Ibsen,"  "Impressionism,"  "Literary  Centres," 
"  Literary  Masters,"  and  "A  Recapitulatory  After- 
word."    Published  by  Stone  S:  Kimball,  Cambridge. 

"  The  Story  of  a  Watch  and  Other  Sketches,"  by 
B.  Marshall,  has  been  published  as  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Silver  Lining  Series.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  short  poems  and  two  stories,  the  first  of  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  book.  The  second  is  "  A  Con- 
traband," a  story  of  a  Florida  darkey  who  runs  away 
in  war-time  and  becomes  a  sailor  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice. The  narrator  first  finds  him  a  great,  hulking 
fellow— but  with  his  heart  in  tbe  right  place,  and  he 
manages  to  train  the  boy  into  an  excellent  servant. 
Years  afterward  he  finds  the  same  darkey  serving  as 
coachman  in  New  York,  and  brings  him  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  story  closes  with  wedding-bells  for  the 
dusky  hero.  It  is  a  story  told  without  attempt  at 
literary  skill,  but  its  very  simplicity  makes  its  homely, 
pathetic  scenes  all  the  moie  real.  Published  by 
William  Doxey,  San  Francisco. 

"The  Mystery  of  tbe  Patrician  Club,"  by  Albert 
D.  Vandam,  attracts  attention  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Vandam  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  author  of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris,"  that  de- 
lightful book  of  memoirs  which  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion some  months  ago,  and  of  which  the  authorship 
was  ascribed  to  half  a  dozen  notable  residents  of 
Paris.  In  the  second  place,  "  The  Mystery  of  the 
Patrician  Club  "  is  a  fairly  good  detective  story  ;  it 
has  for  its  chief  villain  Lord  Brackelonde,  who, 
during  a  momentary  darkness  at  a  London  club, 
substitutes  a  marked  pack  of  cards  for  those  in  play, 
and  diverts  suspicion  of  the  fraud  to  a  man  who  is 
known  to  admire  his  lordship's  wife.  The  next  day 
a  servant  of  the  club  is  found  murdered.  From  this 
beginning  the  story  goes  through  a  variety  of  marvel- 
ous and  exciting  incidents  which  readers  of  detective 
stories  will  enjoy,  though  they  know  the  guilt  lies 
with  Lord  Brackelonde  from  the  first.  Published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  price, 
51.00. 

Book-Making  in  France. 
The  procedure  for  a  book-writer  is  about  the  same 
in  France  as  elsewhere  (says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  World).  The  author  hands  his  manuscript 
to  the  Argus  of  publicity.  If  accepted,  1  200  copies 
are  struck  off.  Two  hundred  of  these  go  to  the 
press  —  gratuitously,  of  course.  The  author  is 
allowed  350  francs— $70— for  the  remainder.  Bound 
and  unbound,  a  volume  of  300  pages,  i2mo.,  costs 
just  $210.  The  outlay  to  the  publishers,  therefore, 
of  one  edition  is  1,450  francs — $290.  These  books 
sell  to  the  retailers  at  2  francs  25  centimes — 45  cents. 
If  the  whole  edition  of  1,000  is  sold,  the  publisher 
nets  800  francs— 5160.  This  the  Paris  publisher  re- 
gards as  fairly  paying  business ;  but  it  will  surprise 
transatlantic  lovers  of  literature  to  learn  that  a  first 
edition  is  rarely  sold. 

There  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  authors  in  France 
assured  of  a  larger  sale  than  one  edition.  These 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  highest  sales :  Zola, 
90,000  copies ;  Daudet,  80,000 ;  Octave  Feuillet, 
50,000  ;  Pierre  Loti,  45,000  ;  Ludovic  HaltJvy,  40.000; 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  35,000  ;  Paul  Bourget,  30,000  ; 
Edmond  de  Goncourt,  25,000.  A  dozen  others  very 
much  in  vogue  never  exceed  8,000,  while  another 
group,  well  known  in  America,  do  not  attain  6,000. 
Song-makers  are  the  rulers  of  popular  impulse,  as  in 
all  lands  and  in  all  climes.  As  high  as  a  million 
copies  of  street-ditties  are  recorded  ;  significantly, 
too,  those  firing  imagination  fdr  war  and  domestic 
love. 

The  poets  do  not  sell  well,  though  Francois  Cop- 
peVs  charming  sentimentalities  have  averaged  20,- 
000  copies.  Provost  Marcel  coming  next  with  an 
average  of  10.000.  The  average  volume  of  poems 
never  reaches  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  And  yet 
if  there  were  a  land  in  the  world  selected  as  the 
paradise  of  fiction,  it  is  France.  Novels  are  cheap 
and  extremely  well  printed,  but  the  best  of  them  ap- 
pear in  the  newspapers  and  are  read  with  avidity. 
There  is  not  a  daily  journal  in  France  that  omits  a 
serial  from  its  regular  issues.  And  that  it  is  ex- 
pected any  one  can  attest  who  sits  in  the  cafes,  res- 
taurants, or  public  parks,  where  the  people  may  be 
seen  at  any  and  all  hours  devouring  the  half-page 
devoted  to  the  novel. 
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Aerial  Navigation. 

By  J.  G-  W.  Fjjnje  Van  Salverda,  late  Ad- 
ministrator of  Public  Works  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Translated  from  the  Dutch,  by  GEORGE 
E.  Waking,  Jr.  With  Notes  concerning  some 
Recent  Developments  in  the  Art.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  author  states  that  the  important  question 
of  aerial  navigation  has  taken  on  a  more  and  more 
scientific  character,  and  has  enlisted  the  increasing 
interest  of  serious  minds  ;  and  that  among  com- 
petent experts  the  opinion  is  held  that  a  brilliant 
future  is  before  it.  To  recent  meteorological  ob- 
servations, and  numerous  investigations  as  to  the 
movements  of  birds,  are  mainly  attributed  the  re- 
markable advances  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, detailed  accounts  of  which  are  comprised  in 
this  interesting  volume. 

A  System  of 

Lucid  Shorthand. 

Devised  by  William  George  Spencer.  With 
a  Prefatory  Note  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
i2mo.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

This  system,  devised  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
father,  has  been  in  manuscript  since  1843.  It  is  now 
published,  as  explained  by  the  writer  of  the  Prefa- 
tory Note,  not  because  it  possesses  advantages  over 
existing  phonographies  for  reporting  and  kindred 
purposes,  but  "•from  the  conviction,  long  since 
formed  and  still  unshaken,  that  it  ought  to  replace 
ordinary  writing."  It  is  claimed  that,  as  it  possesses 
the  brevity  of  shorthands  in  general,  and  greater 
legibility,  the  use  of  it  by  men  of  business,  journal- 
ists, authors,  and  people  at  large,  would  achieve  a 
great  economy  of  life. 

Hume. 

With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley.  By 
Thomas  H.  Huxley.  The  sixth  volume  of 
the  author's  Collected  Essays,  izmo.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Contents. — Early  Life  of  Hume :  Literary  and 
Political  Writings.  Later  Years:  The  History  of 
England.  Tbe  Object  and  Scope  of  Philosophy. 
The  Contents  of  the  Mind.  The  Origin  of  the  Im- 
pressions. The  Classification  and  the  Nomencla- 
ture of  Menial  Operations.  The  Mental  Phenomena 
of  Animals.  Language — Propositions  concerning 
Necessary  Truths.  The  Order  of  Nature  :  Miracles. 
Theism  :  Evolution  of  Theology.  The  Soul :  The 
Doctrine  of  Immortality.  Volition  :  Liberty  and 
Necessity.    The  Principles  of  Morals. 

Bishop  Berkeley  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Sensa- 
tion. On  Sensation,  and  the  Unity  of  Structure  of 
Sensiferous  Organs. 

The  Rich  Miss  Riddell. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard,  author  of  "  A  Queen 
of  Curds  and  Cream,"  "  Etelka's  Vow,"  etc. 
No.  142,  Town  and  Country  Library.  i2mo. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1  00. 

"  A  new  novel  by  this  author  is  always  something  to  be 
thankful  for." — Prox'idenct  Journal. 

"  Miss  Gerard  is  a  novelist  who  has  made  a  place  for 
herself  in  which  she  stands  alone.  An  excellent  delineator 
of  character,  she  has  a  charmingly  fresh  style,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  cosmopolitan  life  in  all  its  phases  which  is  hardly 
equaled  by  any  other  English  writer." — London  Mornittg 
Poet.  

For  salt  hy  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.    APPLETON    &    CO., 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

A  new  society  which  has  been  announced  in  New 
York  is  the  "  Society  for  the  Education  and  Reform 
of  Husbands."  The  circular  which  has  been  sent 
out  as  a  starter  separates  the  subject  into  two  divis- 
ions. The  division  entitled  "The  Husband"  is 
separated  into  two  classes.  These  are  the  venial, 
or  excusable,  and  the  criminal  husbands.  The 
venial  husbands  are  of  five  different  kinds.  First 
comes  the  fault-finder,  then  the  card-player,  then 
the  dissipated  husband,  then  the  "  uxorious,"  and, 
finally,  the  neglectful  husband.  The  criminal  hus- 
band is,  however,  much  worse.  He  is  stated  to  be 
cruel,  a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  unnatural,  and  alto- 
gether awful.  After  these  ten  kinds  of  husbands 
have  been  discussed,  the  women  forming  the  mys- 
terious society  are  to  take  up  the  question  of  re- 
form. Husbands,  it  seems,  can  be  reformed  by  only 
two  methods— first  by  education  and  then  by  re- 
straint. Five  methods  of  educating  the  husbands 
are  to  be  pursued.  The  wife  will  try  her  influence, 
then  the  daughter  ;  and  if  both  fail  the  son  is  to  see 
what  he  can  do.  Society's  assistance  will  then  be 
appealed  to,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
monster,  although  how  this  is  to  be  done  has  not 
been  stated.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  circular  is  the  chapter  headed  "Restraint." 
When  the  family  influence  has  failed,  and  public 
opinion  has  not  compelled  the  recalcitrant  husband 
to  lead  a  better  life,  then  the  wife  is  to  rise  in  her 
might  and  try  "domination."  It  is  not  stated  how 
he  is  to  be  dominated.  Publicity  then  follows,  al- 
though it  would  seem  that  this  would  conflict  with 
"  the  influence  of  public  opinion,"  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  already  been  tried  in  vain.  If  pub- 
licity fails,  then  legal  steps  are  to  be  taken.  If  the 
legal  steps  are  not  crowned  with  success,  hypnotism 
is  to  be  tried,  and  if  hypnotism  fails,  then  he  is  to  be 
subjected  to  "medication"  as  a  last  resort.  The 
enterprising  woman  who  sends  out  the  circular 
asks  for  "letters  of  personal  experience"  from 
wives,  telling  about  the  abuses  they  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  their  husbands.  She  also  asks  for 
letters  of  "observation  "  from  those  who  have  not  an 
abusive  husband,  but  have  seen  cases  of  the  genus. 
All  complaints  against  husbands  will  thus  receive 
attention  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  society  gets  into  full 
working  order,  it  is  thought  some  plan  may  be  de- 
vised to  bring  them  to  their  senses,  if  not  through 
the  wife's  influence,  then  through  legal  measures  or 
"  medication,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  passage  of  the  divorce  laws  in  France  has 
given  a  curious  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  bride's 
trousseau.  Formerly,  when  a  French  girl  married, 
she  was  provided  by  her  provident  mother  with 
boots,  bonnets,  and  clothing  literally  by  the  dozen. 
Prospectively  she  was  set  up  for  life.  Although  she 
always  outgrew  their  limits,  they  yellowed  on  her 
hands  and  subsequently  were  cut  up  for  little 
Jeanne  and  young  Jacques.  No  French  girl  thought 
herself  prepared  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony  without  first  laying  up  treasures  in  trunks 
and  wardrobes.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Naquet 
law,  the  thrifty  French  mother  has  cut  off  all  but 
the  necessary  supplies  to  the  trousseau.  Marriage 
may  be  but  a  transitory  state  after  all.  If  the 
divorcee  should  remarry  she  would  want  fresh 
things.  So  the  expense  is  halved,  and  one  share  is 
reserved  for  future  expenditure. 


The  American  woman  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  she  has  become  a  spendthrift.  To  be  sure, 
among  the  most  opulent  circles  there  is  now  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  young  girls  to  learn  the  value  of 
money.  The  cashier  of  the  bank  of  New  York's 
Four  Hundred,  where  very  young  girls  of  millionaire 
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families  follow  the  fashion  and  kept  an  account,  says 
that  some  of  these  girls  are  developing  unusual 
prudence  and  thrift  in  handling  their  allowances. 
But  this  small  gTain  of  leaven  has  not  spread  any  into 
the  lump.  Next  to  fashion,  mothers  are  the  mis- 
chief-makers. In  our  great,  prospering  middle  class, 
as  soon  as  a  girl  is  born,  her  mother  begins  the 
struggle  to  dress  her  better  than  the  other  baby  in 
the  block.  The  strife  goes  on  as  she  grows  up,  and 
there  is  no  class  distinction  here  to  frown  on  the  im- 
pulse to  rise  higher  in  fashion  or  teach  the  mother 
the  good  sense  of  cutting  her  aspirations  for  the  girl 
to  fit  the  family  income.  The  girl  grows  up  with  her 
desires  foolishly  granted.  She  spends  money  with- 
out looking  at  it  twice.  Instead  of  saying,  "  I'll  save 
so  much  money,"  when  she  has  her  own  little  allow- 
ance, she  tries  to  get  more  than  the  money  will  pay 
for.  By  the  time  she  is  ready  to  marry,  she  is 
grounded  in  spendthrift  ways  and  intends  to  give 
up  nothing,  but  to  gain  by  marriage.  When  a 
young  man  would  like  to  endow  her  with  his 
name  and  a  fair  share  of  his  salary,  lightning 
calculations  decide  him  that  she  is  too  expen- 
sive and  has  not  any  characteristics  that  are  likely 
to  develop  his  income  and  make  it  big  enough  for 
two.  So  he  cuts  off  his  courtship  with  the  lovely 
spendthrift,  whose  parents  are  not  too  rich,  nor  yet 
too  poor,  but  in  just  that  state  denominated 
"  middle,  but  aspiring."  .The  advanced  woman,  or 
she  who  is  truly  fin  de  siicle,  is  one  of  the  most 
costly  wives  ever  known.  The  man  who  takes  one 
to  himself  must  make  allowances  for  many  expenses 
no  woman  used  to  have.  This  advanced  woman, 
who  tries  to  keep  up  to  the  age,  has  as  many  club 
dues  as  most  men,  and  a  great  many  more  than  the 
average  one.  She  has  to  pay  for  club  and  society 
suppers  to  distinguished  women,  and  now  and  then 
to  a  man.  She  subscribes  to  all  sorts  of  entertain- 
ments, courses,  and  classes  that  her  feminine  pre- 
decessors never  dreamed  of,  and  that  are  quite  as 
expensive  as  anything  men  do  in  the  same  fine. 
Every  movement  and  most  of  the  clubs  that  are 
worth  anything  have  to  have  conventions,  which 
cost  money.  The  "  woman  with  modern  improve- 
ments" insists  she  must  have  all  these  things. 
Therefore,  when  she  weds,  man  must  add  her  club 
dues  to  his  club  dues.  Women  used  to  think  men 
were  the  only  spendthrifts,  but  they  have  caught  up 
bravely  themselves. 


That  fine  old  British  institution,  the  Dinner-Party, 
has  been  attacked  by  the  Spectator,  whereat  James 
Payn  writes  :  "  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  these  dys- 
peptic days  a  great  dinner  is  a  great  evil  to  many  of 
us,  and  that  the  new  feature  of  making  champagne 
the  only  wine  has  very  little  attraction  indeed  for 
those  who  can  not  drink  champagne  at  all.  But  the 
idea  of  entertaining  people  at  all,  except  at  dinner, 
is  too  revolutionary  to  contemplate.  The  sort  of 
company  one  meets  at  five-o'clock  teas — what  used 
to  be  vulgarly  termed  '  muffin -worries ' — may  be  fash- 
ionable, but  the  conversation  is  of  the  kind  described 
by  Charley's  Aunt  as  '  d d  silly.'  Breakfasts,  in- 
deed, had  at  one  time  a  great  literary  reputation, 
but  they  were  never  really  popular  ;  they  upset  you 
for  the  day.  Suppers,  thanks  to  the  late  hours  that 
have  so  long  been  growing  upon  us,  are  now,  in  fact, 
our  dinners.  Food — and  really  good  food — we  must 
have ;  low  living  and  high  thinking  may  be  very 
well,  but  these  attractions  appeal  to  a  very  small 
class  of  the  community  ;  why  not  have  '  little  din- 
ners,' instead  of  our  enormous  feasts,  from  which  all 
but  gluttons  '  drop  off  gorged '  before  they  are  over? 
Half  the  people,  and  half  the  dishes,  would  improve 
much  more  than  half  our  dinner-parties  ;  but  as  for 
the  hope  that  the  Spectator  seems  to  entertain,  that 
we  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  stop  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  drawing-room,  I  believe  it  to  be  illusory. 
A  conversazione  suits  some  people,  the  most  cultured, 
perhaps,  but  not  the  most  intelligent,  and  certainly 
not  the  most  genial.  To  speak  the  truth — brutal  as 
it  may  seem  to  all  well- constituted  minds — what 
empties  the  drawing-room  nowadays  is  the  smoking- 
room.  It  is  not  the  meat-offering  or  the  drink-offer- 
ing that  is  most  grateful  to  the  idol  Man,  but  the 
smoke-offering  ;  and  that  he  will  have  at  all  costs." 


A  new  course  of  study  has  been  introduced  in 
-the  curriculum  of  the  Elmira  Female  College, 
being  a  systematic  study  of  manners.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Etiquette,  formed  in  the  college,  is  made 
up  of  representatives  from  all  the  college  classes, 
and  to  this  council  disputed  points  are  submitted.  It 
looks  up  authorities,  considers  weight  of  evidence 
pro  and  con,  and  finally  decides  according  to  the  best 
standards.  Once  every  fortnight,  a  member  of  the 
council  presents  an  original  paper,  to  be  read  in  the 
college  chapel  to  the  rest  of  the  students.  Some  of 
the  subjects  thus  presented  have  been  "  Manners  in 
Public  Places,"  "  Letters  and  Letter-  Writing," 
"  Chaperons  and  Their  Uses,"  and  others. 


"  Not  a  few  marriages  are  the  result  of  a  panic  on 
the  part  of  the  woman,"  declares  a  spinster  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  "  In  the  early  part  of  her  girl- 
hood  a  woman  is  apt  to  think  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
wait  and  amuse  herself  in  the  interval ;  that  the 
future  holds  the  fairy  prince  who  is  sure  to  present 
himself  sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  will  be  all  that 
she  would  have  him  be.  She  has  made  up  her  mind 
what  he  is  to  be  like,  and  what  must  be  his  various 
qualifications,  and  she  even  chooses  mentally  the 


color  of  his  eyes  and  his  general  appearance.  She 
is  so  sure  of  her  future,  and  that  the  '  right  man ' 
will  finally  put  in  an  appearance,  that  she  gives  little 
or  no  thought  to  present  suitors,  and  remains  '  in 
maiden  meditation  fancy  free'  until  suddenly  she 
realizes  the  awful  fact  that  the  years  are  passing, 
that  her  '  chances'  are  becoming  lessened,  and  that 
the  fairy  prince  is  a  mirage  after  all.  It  is  then  that 
the  average  woman  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
take  the  first  available  candidate  that  offers,  rather 
than  remain  unmarried.  Her  family  expects  her  to 
marry  ;  she  is  brought  up  to  no  occupation ;  what 
the  world  will  say  she  has  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider all-important.  So  rather  than  run  the  chance 
of  remaining  single,  she  elects  to  unite  herself  for 
better  or  worse  to  some  comparative  stranger,  who 
may  be  utterly  uncongenial,  the  match  being  simply 
the  result  of  a  panic." 


Men  and  women  do  not  breathe  alike.  In  a 
woman  the  breathing  is  from  the  thorax,  or  chest, 
while  in  a  man  it  is  mainly  from  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  lower  down.  This  peculiar  difference  is  so 
marked  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  by  it  a  woman 
disguised  as  a  man,  although  the  disguise  may  be 
faultless  in  other  respects.  Most  physiologists  say 
that  this  difference  is  not  due  to  sex,  but  owing  to 
artificial  conditions,  such  as  the  wearing  of  corsets. 
A  Philadelphia  doctor  made  a  series  of  investigations 
on  the  subject  a  short  time  ago,  and  from  this  it 
would  seem  that  where  the  body  is  unconfined,  the 
stomach  moves  in  breathing,  but  where  corsets  are 
worn,  the  breathing  moves  the  chest.  Eighty-two 
girls,  from  ten  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  were 
examined,  half  of  whom  were  of  pure  Indian  blood, 
the  others  being  of  mixed  descent.  Seventy-five 
breathed  from  the  diaphragm,  and  the  other  seven 
from  the  thorax  or  side.  The  latter  belonged  to 
comparatively  civilized  tribes. 


That  clever  women  marry  stupid  men,  and  vice 
versa,  has  been  so  frequently  remarked,  and  the 
proposition  has  been  so  often  assented  to  and  by  so 
many  people,  that  it  has  almost  become  axiomatic. 
"  At  first  sight,  this  fact,"  Vogue  declares,  "  appears 
only  to  affect  the  parties  to  the  match,  but  reflection 
shows  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
society  at  large  that  every  entertaining  member 
of  it  should  be  chained  for  life  to  a  dull,  unrespon- 
sive oaf.  For  society,  in  spite  of  the  anathemas 
launched  at  it  by  the  stricter  moralists  on  the  subject 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  respects  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  husband  and  wife  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  any  other  agglomeration  of  mankind,  not  even 
excepting  the  church.  Wherefore,  the  character  of 
the  spouses  of  our  acquaintances  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  supreme  importance.  It  is  not  a  small  mat- 
ter for  the  hostess  that  for  every  wit  an  ass  must  be 
invited  to  the  feast.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
difference  of  the  sexes  in  the  treatment  of  the  situa- 
tions evolved  from  this  condition  of  things  by 
the  parties  most  concerned.  The  brilliant  hus- 
band shines  on  serenely.  Like  a  cock-pheasant, 
he  exhibits  his  gorgeous  plumage  seemingly  oblivi- 
ous of  his  dun-colored  mate.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  clever  wife  either  does  her  part  to  bring  her  help- 
mate into  notice  and  show  off  his  good  points,  if  he 
has  any,  or  else  chafes  visibly  at  his  stupidity  and 
makes  it  the  butt  of  her  most  pointed  witticisms.  We 
know  of  one  charming  woman  who  teaches  her  lord 
clever  little  stories,  to  which  (when  they  have  been 
rehearsed  to  the  lifting  of  an  eyebrow)  she  deftly 
leads  the  conversation,  and  in  this  way  gives  the 
assembled  company  a  double  entertainment  of  no 
mean  merit.  Another  woman,  less  genial  but  no 
less  bright,  is  wont  to  keep  the  dinner-table  in  a  roar 
of  merriment  by  the  sarcasms  which  she  hurls  at  her 
spouse.  We  venture  to  commend  both  of  these 
women  to  the  sterner  sex.  In  this  utilitarian  age  it 
is  a  pity  not  to  turn  even  stupidity  to  account,  and, 
while  it  may  be  very  good  sport  for  the  gentlemen  to 
carry  their  foils  about  with  them  in  the  shape  of  their 
wives,  it  is  most  annoying  to  every  one  else  to  be 
obliged  to  put  up  with  people  who  will  neither  '  row, 
fish,  nor  cut  bait'  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  their 
husbands'  society." 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors — "World's  Fair. 
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Works  of  Elizabeth  A.  Reed 

The  Distinguished  Oriental  Scholar,  and  Late  Chair- 
man of  the  Woman  s  Congress  of  Philology  at 
the  World  s  Columbian  Exposition. 

PERSIAN  LITERATURE. 

Ancient  and  Modern.    By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,    . 

Member  of  the   Philosophical  Society  of  Great 

Britain    and    of  the    International   Congress  of 

Orientalists,  1  vol.,  cloth,  $2.50. 
This  volume  traces  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  literature  of  Persia  from  its  origin,  4,000 
years  ago,  to  the  present  century.  It  contains 
the  philosophy,  larguage.  literature,  and  religion 
of  the  Persians,  as  found  in  their  poems,  histories, 
and  laws,  in  chronological  order  and  attractive  form. 
Dr.  Georg  Ebeks.  Professor  of  Egyptian  Language  and 

Archaeology,  University  of  Leipsie,  says: 
"  I  took  your  *  Persian  Literature*  at  once  in  hand  and 
read  it  right  through  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a 
beaut'ful  book,  and  charmingly  inspiring  even  for  one  who 
is  not  a  specialist  in  Persian  literature.  Many  of  your 
translations  are  eminently  successful." 

"  It  embodies  not  alone  the  cream  of  all  that  has  been 
published  on  the  subject,  but  also  much  of  the  unpublished 
results  oflate  research  which  the  author  has  gleaned  through 
correspo-dence  with  the  foremost  Oriental  scholars  of 
Europe."— Public  Opinion  ( Washington,  D.  C). 

HINDU  LITERATURE ; 

Or,  the  Ancient  Books  of  India.  By  Eliza- 
beth A.  Reed,  author  of  "  Persian  Literature." 
1  vol.,  $2. 00. 

"  In  this  handsomely  printed  volume  we  have  a  full  and 
sympathetic  conspectus  of  H  indu  literature,  and  especially 
of  the  ancient  books  of  India,  Mrs.  Reed  has  made  herself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  done  by  the  original 
delvers  in  the  mine  of  Aryan  lore.  Her  pages  are  full  of 
fascination,  her  comments  aie  clear  and  pertinent,  her  dic- 
tion is  excellent,  and  the  most  important  parts  of  her  book 
have  been  annotated  or  revised  by  Sanskrit  scholars  whose 
names  have  world-wide  fame." — The  Literary  World 
(Boston). 

A  STUDY  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  E.  M.  Mitchell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
W.  R.  Alger.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

"  It  is  the  best  work  for  general  students  we  have  ever 
read.  It  is  a  popular  treatise  in  which  we  find  most  char- 
mingly presented  a  discussion  of  the  various  schools  of 
Greek  thought,  with  biographical  representatives  from 
Thales  to  Proclus.  In  this  brilliant  volume  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  such  master  minds  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Zeno,  and  Epicurus.  It  is  clear,  crisp,  compact. 
To  those  who  have  a  taste  for  philosophy  we  can  heartily 
recommend  this  admirable  volume." — The  Arena  (Boston, 
Mass.). 

Without  a  Rival. 

ROBERT'S  RULES  OF  ORDER. 

For  Deliberate  Assemblies.    The  Standard  Author- 
ity.    Pocket  size.    Cloth.     Price,  75  cents. 
There  is  no  other  work  in  our  language  of  like 
character  so  thorough,  concise,  complete,  and  con- 
venient for  easy  reference. 


For  sale  by  booksellers  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  by  the  publishers, 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO. 

262  and  264  "Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NES9  AVENUE. 
French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 
Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894.  , 

MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M„  Principal. 


PHILIP    KRALIi, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 

EULLiE     METHOD. 


735a  Ellis  Street. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  I8S«S5BS!' 

Situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction.  Awards  annually  two  Euro- 
pean Fellowships  (value  $500),  five  Graduate  Scholarships 
(value  $200).  and  nine  Resident-Graduate  Fellowships 
(value  $525)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Teutonics,  Romance 
Languages.  Mathematics,  History  or  Politics.  Chemistry, 
and  Biology.  Full  undergraduate  and  graduate  Courses  in 
these  departments,  and  in  Philosophy  and  Physics.  Grad- 
uate Courses  in  Semitic  languages.  For  Program  or  Grad- 
uate Pamphlet,  address  as  above. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Lottie  Clarke,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Augustus  B. 
Moulder,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.J.  Moulder,  will 
take  place  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day, June  5th.  Archbishop  Riordan  will  perform 
the  ceremony,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  breakfast 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother  on  California 
Street. 

A  musical  and  dramatic  matinee  will  be  given  at 
three  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
George  M.  Pinckard  in  San  Rafael,  in  aid  of  the  im- 
provement fund  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Among  the 
participants  in  the  programme  will  be  Mrs.  Pinck- 
ard, Mr.  Walter  McGavin,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss 
Hinshelwood,  Mr.  Hugo  Toland,  Mr.  Norman  Mc- 
Laren, and  Mr.  Donald  Y.  Campbell.  The  patron- 
esses are  Mrs.  Sidney  V.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells, 
Mrs.  James  Coffin,  Mrs.  Evan  Evans.  Mrs.  Sidney 
B.  Cushing,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Newball,  Mr*.  George 
Page,  Mrs.  George  Leviston,  Mrs.  R.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Edward  Everett  Wise,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Pomeroy,  Mrs. 
William  Berry,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Griffith,  Mrs.  Denis 
Donohoe.  Mrs.  Vincent  Neale,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Kellogg, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Powers,  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  Wilkins. 
The  tickets  are  one  dollar  each,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  patronesses  or  at  the  door. 

Central  Park  will  be  the  scene  next  Thursday 
evening  of  the  society  circus  which  will  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic  Build- 
ing Fund.  There  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volunteers,  including  prominent  members  of  the 
Olympic  and  Bohemian  Clubs.  The  arrangements 
for  the  affair  are  now  complete,  and  all  who  attend 
will  be  assured  of  being  well  entertained.  The 
general  admission  will  be  one  dollar,  and  reserved 
seats  will  be  fifty  cents  extra.  Tickets  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  medical  staff,  the  patronesses,  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.*s,  the  Chronicle  office,  and  at 
the  hotel  news-stands. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Milton  Burns  will  give  a  tea  from  three 
until  six  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  her  residence, 
comer  of  Washington  and  Hyde  Streets,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bender,  the  artist. 

Mme.  B.  Ziska  will  give  a  musicale  next  Tuesday 
evening  at  her  residence,  1606  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  on  Friday  evening  at  their 
residence,  corner  of  Laguna  and  Washington  Streets. 
Mrs.  J.  V.  D.  Middleton  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
party  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence  at  the  Presidio. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twelve,  and  the  decorations 
were  beautiful. 

Mr.  Ward  McAllister  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party in  New  York  recently,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  who  are  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  gave  a  dinner- 
party on  Friday  evening  at  their  residence  on  Jack- 
son Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  several  of 
their  friends. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Helen  Eppinger  and 
Mr.  A.  Stone  was  pleasantly  celebrated  last  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  at  the  residence  of  the 
father  of  the  bride-elect,  Mr.  H.  Eppinger,  1717 
Bush  Street.  The  house  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  a  large  number  of  friends  called 
and  were  delightfully  entertained.  Miss  Eppinger 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Friday  Night  Bowl- 
ing Club.    She  received  many  elegant  gifts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Lieb  gave  an  enjoyable 
garden-party  last  Saturday  at  their  residence  on  the 
Alameda,  in  San  Jo^£.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  friends  were  entertained.  A  delicious 
luncheon  was  served  on  the  lawn  beneath  the  trees, 
and  a  string  orchestra  played  during  the  afternoon. 
The  rector  and  students  of  Trinity  School  have 
issued  invitations  for  a  party  to  be  given  next  Thurs- 
day evening  at  3300  Washington  Street. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Class  of  '94  of 
Miss  Lake's  School  will  be  held  at  Golden  Gate 
Hall  next  Thursday  evening. 

The  members  of  the  Harmonie  Club  will  give  an 
entertainment  at  their  rooms  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  31st. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Queen  Victoria  has  sixty  pianos  at  Osborne.  Wind- 
sor, and  Buckingham  Palace.  Many  of  them  are 
hired. 

The  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales,  according  to  her 
father,  can  concoct  a  more  tempting  Welsh  rarebit 
than  any  other  woman  in  England. 

Rose  Coghlan,  the  actress,  has  applied  for  a  patent 
for  a  safe  in  which  she  so  disposes  dynamite  that  if  a 
burglar  attempts  to  break  into  it,  he  will  blow  him- 
self up. 

The  decorations  for  the  new  and  unique  room 
which  Mrs.  Langtry  has  added  to  her  house,  in 
which  to  display  her  valuable  collection  of  fans,  were 
designed  by  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  closely  follows  all  the 
topical  songs,  and  after  dinner  at  Balmoral  the 
queen  frequently  listens  to  a  medley  of  popular  airs 
played  by  the  princess,  who  in  all  theatrical  matters 
is  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Twice  lately  a  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon  has 
preached  to  crowded  congregations  at  the  handsome 
church  in  London  in  connection  with  the  anniver- 
sary service.  She  is  not  without  personal  resem- 
blance to  her  late  eminent  brother. 

Forty  years  after  her  great  operatic  triumphs  in 
London,  Jenny  Lind  died;  that  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1887.  The  memorial  tablet  to  her  in  Westminster 
Abbey  has  just  been  unveiled — the  first  memorial 
ever  put  up  there  to  any  other  musician  than  a  com- 
poser. 

Since  Miss  Nellie  Bass  is  married  and  out  of  the 
matrimonial  battle-field,  Miss  Maple,  the  daughter  of 
the  "great  furniture  man,"  ranks  as  the  greatest 
heiress  in  England.  She  is  also  a  pretty  girl,  which 
is  an  advantage  she  has  over  most  of  the  heiresses  of 
the  past  few  seasons. 

The  daughter  of  O.  J.  Burwell,  a  Kansas  safe- 
robber,  got  five  hundred  signatures  to  a  petition  for 
her  father's  pardon,  and  then  raised  money  by  wash- 
ing and  scrubbing  to  pay  her  railroad  fare  from  her 
home  in  Norton  County  to  Topeka.  There  she  saw 
the  governor  and  secured  his  pardon.  It  is  said  that 
Burwell  will  live  honestly  hereafter. 

The  lady  who  has  won  fame  and  fortune  as  a  song- 
writer under  the  name  of  Hope  Temple  is  shortly  to 
be  married  to  M.  Andr6  Messager,  the  French  com- 
poser of  light  operas.  Miss  Temple,  who  is  very 
fair  and  picturesque  in  appearance,  has  for  the  last 
year  resided  in  Paris.  Her  real  name  is  Davis,  and 
her  intimate  friends  call  her  "Doty."  Among  her 
many  sisters  is  Mrs.  Sam  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Gladstone's  vacant  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  occupied  as  quickly  as  that  of 
her  illustrious  husband.  An  exchange  said  re- 
cently : 

"  The  corner  seat  so  long  associated  with  her  presence  in 
the  little  railed -off  pen  at  the  end  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
— always  reserved  by  the  Speaker  for  ladies  of  some  im- 
portance —  was  recently  occupied  once  or  twice  by  a 
scarcely  less  interesting  personage,  the  future  Home 
Secretary-ess,  Miss  Margot  Tennant,  who,  in  company 
with  the  Countess  Spencer,  sat  out  the  first  couple  of  hours 
of  the  debate." 

Julia  Ward  Howe  began  the  study  of  ancient 
Greek  in  her  old  age,  but  probably  with  no  greater 
interest  than  that  with  which  Queen  Victoria  took 
up  Hindustani  at  seventy.  That  was  three  years 
ago,  and  her  majesty  has  added  a  staff  of  Hindoo 
servants  to  her  household,  to  whom  she  gives  orders 
in  Hindustani,  and  whenever  a  rajah  from  her  far 
Eastern  dominions  visits  her  palace,  she  converses 
with  him  in  his  native  tongue. 

Of  the  young  woman  on  whom  Max  Lebaudy,  the 
petit  sucrier,  is  said  to  have  spent  a  fortune,  an  ex- 
change says : 

"  Liane  de  Pongy  is  residing  at  the  Villa  des  Perles 
Blanches,  near  Mentone.  She  has  a  pearl  mania,  which 
those  who  compete  for  her  smiles  have  been  for  several 
years  trying  to  satisfy.  The  Marquis  de  MacMahon,  M. 
Bischoffsheim,  Le  Petit  Sucrier,  and  many  others,  have 
contributed  to  the  pearl  caskets.  But  the  villa  was  the  gift 
of  the  opulent  amateur  astronomer  who  has  set  up  as  a 
star-gazer  near  San  Remo.  Its  fair  proprietress  is  prepar- 
ing to  get  rid  of  her  actual  Passy  residence,  with  the  silver 
and  household  furniture,  and  to  move  to  a  house,  of  which 
she  is  also  the  owner,  in  the  Avenue  de  Victor  Hugo,  in 
Paris.  It  appears  that  her  actual  Lares  and  Penates  re- 
mind her  of  a  bazaar — they  came  from  so  many  different 
sources,  and  express  so  many  different  tastes.  Liane  has 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Les  Folies-Bergere,  where  she 
is  to  wear  her  famous  pearls  on  the  stage." 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  a  club-woman  ;  so  are 
Lady  Elizabeth  Cust,  Lady  Jeune,  Lady  Aberdeen, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Oltve  Schreiner, 
'■  Sarah  Grand,"  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley,  the  Hon. 
Corabe  Glyn,  Mrs.  Haweis,  Mrs.  Jopling  Rowe, 
Mrs.  Wynford  Philipps,  Lady  Greville,  Miss  Har- 
raden,  and  "John  Strange  Winter"  are  sisters  in 
clubland  in  England,  as  are  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Miss 
Willard,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  and  others  in  America. 

There  is  absolutely  going  to  be  a  deluge  of  Ameri- 
can heiresses  in  London  this  spring.  Said  a  New 
York  paper,  a  few  days  ago  : 

"  Miss  Virginia  Fair  will  sail  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Her- 
mann Oeliichs.  Her  fortune  is  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. She  is  rather  brusque  in  manner,  has  a  rather  pene. 
(rating  voice,  which  she  uses  with  some  skill  as  a  ballad- 
singer,  and  is  very  small  in  stature,  with  dark-brown  hair 
and  eyes,  and  a  very  prettv  little  turn-up  nose.  Miss 
Rockefeller  has  already  gone  to  London.  She  is  about 
twenty-one,  of  medium  height,  with  a  very  pretty  figure,  is 
neither  dark  nor  blonde,  and  will  have  about  five  millions  of 
dollars.  Miss  Hood,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  famous 
Hoods  and  O' Briens,  has  also  sailed.  She  is  rather  nice- 
looking,  and  is  generally  estimated  in  San  Francisco  at  five 
millions  of  dollars.    Then  little  Miss  Gertrude  Vanderbilt, 


a  very  pretty  and  demure  young  lady  just  rising  seventeen, 
will  be  in  London  this  season.  ,  She  is  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  is  certain  of  her  ten  millions 
of  dollars." 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  has  taken  her  sick  husband  s 
place,  and  is  running  the  Palmer  House  for  him. 
Some  of  our  foreign  guests  at  the  Chicago  exposition 
were  much  impressed  with  the  card  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Palmer,  which  had  "  Palmer  House  "  printed  in  the 
corner,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  might  have 
"  Devonshire  House  "  printed  on  his  card.  When 
these  people  discovered  that  the  "  House"  was  only 
a  hotel,  there  were  much  confusion  and  some  hard 
words.  _ 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Figaro-Salon  for  1894  "has 
just  appeared  from  the  press  of  Boussod,  Valadon  & 
Cie,  the  successors  to  the  famous  old  firm  of  art- 
publishers,  Goupil  &  Cie,  of  Paris.  Each  part  will 
consist  of  sixteen  pages,  in  which  are  given  full-page 
and  smaller  reproductions  in  monochrome  of  noted 
pictures,  described  in  text  by  the  well-known  critic, 
Charles  Yriarte,  and  a  double-page  picture  in  colors. 
This  first  part  begins  with  the  paintings  of  the  So- 
ctete"  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts,  shown  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  reproduces  Dupray's  "Napoleon  at 
Wagraro "  (double  page),  and  other  pictures  by 
Carolus  Duran,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Frappa, 
Aublet,  Adrien  Moreau,  Gervex,  G.  Colin,  Firrain- 
Girard,  Aimg  Perret,  Eugene  Girardet,  E.  Duez, 
Mesdag,  Roll,  Ch£ca,  Courtois,  Montenard,  and 
Gaston  Guignard.  Six  parts  are  to  be  issued  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  each  part  cost- 
ing sixty  cents  until  completion,  when  the  series  will 
be  sold  only  in  sets  at  three  dollars. 


James  Payn  recalls  the  case  of  the  faithful  servant 
who,  being  attacked  by  robbers,  swallowed  the  dia- 
mond wherewith  he  was  intrusted,  and  which  (un- 
less it  has  been  sold)  now  adorns  the  crown  of 
France.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  example  of 
"a  perfect  treasure"  in  the  way  of  a  domestic 
servant,  and  was  taken  the  greatest  care  of  for  many 
years  ;  but  he  was  never  allowed  to  better  himself 
by  taking  another  situation. 


Bicycles  have  been  introduced  at  the  court  of 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  That  monarch  himself  does 
not  ride  them,  but  they  are  reserved  for  ladies  of 
the  harem  who  have  incurred  his  displeasure,  and 
who  get  long-distance  riding  practice  by  way  of 
punishment,  while  his  majesty  watches  their  perspir- 
ing efforts  from  the  luxurious  ease  of  a  shaded 
couch. 


The  chief  Spanish  executioner  has  just  died  at 
Madrid.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  thirteen  candi- 
dates applied  for  the  vacant  place.  Among  them 
were  one  lawyer,  one  retired  sergeant-major,  and  a 
gentleman  who  based  his  claim  upon  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased. 


If  no  American  meat  is  imported  into  the  London 
market  for  two  days,  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  meat 
goes  up.  If  the  American  supply  were  entirely  cut 
off,  London  would  have  famine  prices  in  force,  so 
large  is  the  quantity  consumed. 


A  Beautiful  Art  Display. 

During  the  past  week  the  elegant  art  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  S.  &  G.Gump,  113  Geary  Street, 
has  been  the  scene  of  much  activity.  A  visit  there 
found  all  of  the  employees  busily  engaged  in  arrang- 
ing the  new  and  beautiful  stock  of  fine  art  goods 
that  Mr.  S.  Gump  selected  during  his  recent  trip 
to  New  York,  from  which  he  has  just  returned.  The 
array  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever  seen  in  this 
city,  comprising  the  latest  novelties  in  decorated 
china  and  glassware,  artistic  Florentine  bronzes,  and 
articles  of  vertu  in  most  exquisite  designs.  All  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  view  them  are  most 
emphatic  in  their  expressions  of  admiration,  and  an 
inspection  will  not  in  any  way  be  considered  as  time 
lost. 


"Our  Society"  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Spectacles  and  eve-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy.    Cures  poi- 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  Everybody  uses  Callustro. 


Ayer's 


PILLS 

Received 

Highest  Awards 


AT  THE 


World's  Fair 


AS 


THE   BEST 

Family 

PHYSIC 


Attention,  Connoisseurs ! 

I  QQ  I  Exported   to   Bermuda,    thence 

I  00  I  to   Bremen,   thence  to  Hamburg, 

lAiUIPI/V  anc^   t'":n      v   s*"p  Orpluus,    five 

YVnhin  I  years  ago,  to  this  port,  laying  in 

""■*;"■  bonded   warehouse.      Here   is  an 

R P    I M P fl RTF II      opportunity   for    connoisseurs    to 

II L"  I  HIT  Ull  I  LUi    buv  one  barrel  or  more  direct  from 

bonded  warehouse.     Orders  will  be   given,   on  warehouse. 

After  thirteen  years,  the  natural  evaporation  being  great, 

the  barrels   now  contain  from  25  to  27  gallons  of  PURE 

WHISKY,  originally  45  to  47  gallons.    Will  sell  at  $5.30 

per  gallon,  re-gauged.     Send  your  orders  for  same  to 

MAU.  SADLER  &  CO., 

49  Beale  street,  S.  F. 


Unexcelled  in  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  In  Cuisine. 

THE  PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE   GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

la  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  In  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate. 


100 


SUPERFINE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  IN  ENDLESS 
VARIETY, 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Unscrupulous  partif-s  make  all  manner  of  statements 
against  Refrigerated  Meats.  Examine  our  methods  of 
handling  and  be  convinced  ot  their  superiority  over  meats 
prepared  by  the  old  and  less  healthy  method. 

43T  We  never  freeze   our   meats. 


HE 

AND 

SHE 


intend  to  be  married,  and  will  natu- 
rally order  their  wedding  invitations 
and  announcements  where  they  can 
obtain  the  finest  stock  and  best 
workmanship,  combined  with  the 
lowest prices.  And  they  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  go  to 

PIERSON    BROS., 

225  Kearny  Stkekt. 

Apropos, 'we  are  still  printing  the  Best  Quality  Vis- 
iting Cards  from  plates ,  for  One  Dollar  per  hundred. 


Lark  spur's  situation  1b  picturesque  ;  there 
are  vistas  of  mountain,  forest,  and  bay; 
climate  salubrious  ;  45  minutes'  travel  from 
San  Francisco ;  open  all  the  year;  post- 
office,  express,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
offlceB ;     excellent    hotel     accommodations. 

For  haudsomely  illustrated  souvenir, 
address 

RICHARD  M.  BRIARE,  Proprietor. 


May  2i,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Blake-Symmes  Wedding. 
A  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  last  Thursday  evening,  when  Miss  Anita  Day 
Symmes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Symmes,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Anson  Stiles 
Blake,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Blake,  of  Berke- 
ley. The  chancel  was  very  prettily  decorated  with 
flowers  in  honor  of  the  occasion  and  the  church  was 
filled  with  friends  of  the  contracting  parties.  At 
half-past  eight  o'clock  the  organist  played  the  wed- 
ding march,  and  the  bridal  party  appeared  and 
marched  down  the  aisle  to  the  chancel.  The  ushers 
were  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  Mr.  Arthur  Allen,  Mr. 
Harold  Symmes,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Woods.  Miss 
Mabel  Symmes  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the  best 
man  was  Mr.  Burbank  Somers.  The  dresses  of  the 
bride  and  the  maid  of  honor  are  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  bride's  robe  was  composed  of  the  same  material  that 
had  been  worn  by  her  mother  and  grandmother  when  they 
were  married.  It  was  of  white  silk  and  brocade,  made 
with  a  long  court  train.  The  corsage  was  made  high  and 
the  sleeves  bouffant  and  long.  In  her  coiffure  was  a  spray 
of  orange-blossoms  that  held  in  place  the  flowing  veil  of 
while  tulle.  She  carried  lilies  of  the  valley  in  her  un- 
gloved hands. 

The  maid  of  honor  wore  a  most  becoming  gown  of  white, 
and  carried  a  hand-bouquet  of  sweet  peas. 

The  ceremony  was  most  impressively  performed 
by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  after  which  the  bridal 
party  and  a  few  intimate  friends  were  driven  to  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  630  Harrison  Street, 
where  an  informal  reception  was  held.  The  happy 
couple  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  the  bride's 
mother,  who  wore  an  elegant  toilet  of  pink  brocade, 
en  train,  trimmed  with  point  lace.  Music  and  con- 
versation were  enjoyed  during  the  evening,  and  an 
elaborate  supper  was  served  under  Ludwig's  direc- 
tion. The  wedding  presents  were  exceedingly  hand- 
some. On  Friday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  left  to  make 
a  tour  of  Southern  California,  and  when  they  return 
they  will  reside  in  Berkeley. 


The  Davis  Matine'e  Tea. 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Tues- 
day at  her  residence,  1800  Broadway,  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  six  o'clock.  Her  guests  com- 
prised the  members  of  the  Century  Club,  Sorosis, 
Laurel  Hall  Club,  Guidon  Club,  Women's  Press 
Club,  and  the  advisory  council  of  the  Women's 
Congress.  About  three  hundred  ladies  called  and 
passed  the  time  very  pleasantly  in  the  handsomely 
decorated  rooms.  Delicious  light  refreshments  were 
served  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Horatio  Stebbins, 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Kaufman,  and  Miss  Ella  Adams. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians : 

General  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Houghton  will  occupy  their  resi- 
dence in  Oakland  until  July,  when  they  will  go  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs  left  last  Monday  to  visit  the  East- 
ern States. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  has  gone  to  Del  Monte  to 
remain  during  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell,  ne'e  Hathaway,  have  re- 
turned from  Del  Monte,  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Boggs  have  gone  to  San 
Ralael  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay,  nit  Walker,  have  re- 
turned from  their  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  occupying  "  Mead* 
owlands,"  their  villa  near  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Gashwiler  and  the  Misses  Lottie  and 
Laura  Gashwiler  are  passing  the  season  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth  will  pass  the  summer  in  their 
cottage  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  Carlton  Coleman  left  last  Wednesday  for  St.  Louis 
and  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  will  visit  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  have  secured  a  cottage 
at  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  James  Phelan  is  entertaining  her  sister,  Mrs.  Duval, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lena  A.  Schell  has  gone  East  to  visit  relatives  for  a 
few  months. 

Mrs.  Belle  Donahue  has  gone  to  San  Rafael  to  pass  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Powning  and  Mr.  William  Pown- 
ing,  of  Oakland,  have  leased  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Cook,  at  Belvedere,  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
to  pass  the  summer. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  WDdman  have  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a  prolonged  visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Bigelow  are  passing  the  season 
at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Arnhold  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  are  occu- 
pying a  cottage  ui  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  remain  dur- 
ing the  season. 

Miss  Ivy  Bunker,  who  is  attending  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  New  York  city,  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer with  her  sister,  Mrs.  B.J.  Horton,  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle  and  the  Misses  Eva,  Blanche,  and 
HQda  Castle  are  in  Paris. 

Miss  Mabel  Love  is  paying  a  month's  visit  to  Miss 
Lorena  Barbier  at  the  Emenc  Ranch,  near  San  Pablo. 

Miss  Jennie  McMillan  will  leave  early  in  June  to  visit 
friends  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Robert  McMillan  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Emma 
Wooster,  will  leave  in  June  to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley  for 
a  few  weeks, 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  and  Miss  Phelan  paid  a  visit  to 
San  Jose"  early  in  the  week  as  the  guests  of  Miss  Morrison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  went  to  Del  Monte  last 
Saturday  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Fanny  and  Julia 
Crocker  are  visiting  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Miss  Kate  Dillon  is  visiting  friends  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Oxnard  is  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett  passed  the  early  part  of  the  week  in 
Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  will  pass  considerable  of 
the  summer  at  their  vUla  at  Belvedere. 

Mr.  Adolphe  Roos  and  family  have  been  at  Del  Monte 
during  the  past  week, 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  is  convalescent  after  her  recent 
severe  Dlness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  are  passing  several  weeks  at 


Coronado  Beach.  When  they  return  they  will  be  at  San 
Rafael  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Wednes- 
day on  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  H.  Berger  and  Miss  Hclene  B.  Berger  have  re- 
turned from  Southern  California,  and  are  at  San  Mateo, 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  J.  Naglee  Burke  has  returned  to  the  Naglee  Place 
at  San  Jose,  where  she  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  Samuel  Adelstein  will  soon  leave  on  a  visit  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Schmiedell  and  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Schmtedell  will  leave  in  about  a  week  to  pass  the  season  at 
San  Rafael. 

Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  arrived  here  from  New  York  last 
Saturday,  and  has  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  have  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  to  Ogden. 

Mr.  Christian  Froelich,  Jr.,  visited  Sacramento  early  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  expect  to  return  to 
New  York  in  a  few  days, 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  went  to  Sacramento  last  Monday  on 
a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Lent  and  Miss  Lent  have  been  in  San 
Jose  during  the  past  week. 

Governor  Markham  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hilary  A.  Herbert  arrived  here  last 
Saturday  from  Washington,  D.  C,  accompanied  by  his 
secretary  and  aide,  Lieutenant  L.  L.  Reamey,  U.  S.  N., 
Miss  Herbert,  Miss  Buell,  and  Mrs.  Micon.  Secretary 
Herbert  inspected  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  and  the  party  left  here  on  Wednesday 
for  Port  Townsend  and  Port  Orchard. 

Captain  James  Parker,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
under  orders  to  report  for  duty  at  the  Military  Academy,  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  on  August  20th. 

Captain  Luigi  Lomia,  Filth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  wQl  be 
absent  from  his  battery  until  June  30th. 

The  leave  of  absence  granted  Lieutenant  Garland  N. 
Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  will  expire  on  June  22d. 

Lieutenant  Wilmot  E.  Ellis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  with  Light  Battery  F  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  three  weeks*  leave  of  absence.  Lieuten- 
ant and  Mrs.  Lyman  will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Lieutenant  William  M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  take 
effect  on  May  20th. 

Captain  Thomas  H.  Barry,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
residing  at  1216  Eighteenth  Street,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
family  have  taken  a  house  at  1720  Q  Street,  north-west,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  enjoying  three  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  David  Peacock,  U.  S.  N.,  are 
passing  a  couple  of  months  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  detailed  the  following  officers 
to  represent  the  medical  department  of  the  army  as  dele- 
gates to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on  June  5th:  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Albert  Hartsuff,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Johnson  V.  D.  Middleton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain 
William  L.  Kneedler,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  away  during  the  past  week  on  a  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Oscar  I.  Straub,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  from  the  Presidio  on  duty  with  the  First  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  William  C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
will  return  to  duty  at  the  Presidio  on  August  1st. 

Assistant-Engineer  Solon  Arnold,  U.  S.  N.,  will  com- 
mence duty  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard  on  May  21st. 


There  are  only  two  dramatic  authors  who  can 
make  masterful  speeches  in  front  of  the  curtain. 
One  is  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  whose  oratory  on  a  famous 
occasion  remains  a  monument  of  unabashed  assur- 
ance. The  other  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  has  a 
happy  knack  of  putting  himself  on  good  terms  with 
the  most  vociferous  and  unfriendly  "god."  When 
Mr.  Shaw  came  before  the  curtain,  after  the  first  per- 
formance of  ''Arms  and  the  Man,"  in  London,  re- 
cently, somebody  in  the  gallery  greeted  him  with 
prolonged  "booing."  "I  agree  with  that  gentle- 
man," remarked  Mr.  Shaw,  with  great  readiness; 
"  but  what  are  two  of  us  against  a  whole  theatre  ?" 
The  "  god"  was  unequal  to  any  rejoinder,  though 
he  has  probably  meditated  many  impromptus  since. 


Some  good  folks  believe  that  charity  in  the  form 
of  meal-tickets  can  not  be  misapplied  ;  but  (says  the 
New  York  Sun),  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  things 
are  negotiable.  They  are  received  for  beer  at  some 
saloons,  and  then  more  intelligently  distributed  by 
the  saloon-keepers,  who  are  charitable  themselves 
and  less  liable  to  err  from  over- confidence  in  human 
nature. 


A  banquet  of  an  interesting  character  took  place 
at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London,  when  Baron  Hirsch 
entertained  sixty  guests,  who  were  worth  on  an 
average  five  millions  of  dollars.  As  it  was  a  banquet 
to  millionaires,  it  was  naturally  arranged  regardless 
of  expense,  and  the  bill  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
six  thousand  dollars. 


Philadelphia  has  an  "instructor  in  facial  expres- 
sion," who  says:  "After  a  three  months'  course 
under  my  instructions,  a  man  can  go  home  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  tell  his  wife  he  has  been 
sitting  up  with  a  sick  friend,  and,  with  the  proper 
expression  on  his  face,  disarm  suspicion  every  time." 


In  Gray  County,  Kan.,  there  is  a  school  district 
that  contains  only  one  family.  The  father,  mother, 
and  oldest  son  have  elected  themselves  trustees,  and 
engaged  their  oldest  daughter  at  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month  to  teach  the  younger  children. 


The  lord  mayor  is  the  only  person,  other  than  the 
queen  and  constable,  who  knows  the  password  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  password  is  sent  to  the 
Mansion  House  quarterly,  signed  by  her  majesty. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand 
was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings  because 
his  coachman  drove  too  fast. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Proserpine. 

Up  from  the  Underworld  she  paces  slow, 
A  woman  with  her  veins  filled  full  of  fire, 
And  dull  impatience,  unappeased  desire; 

Deep  in  her  sombre  eyes  a  sullen  woe. 

The  tarnished  glory  of  her  heavy  hair 

In  tawny  ropes  twists  round  her  marble  throat — 
O  well  might  Pluto's  lurid  eyeballs  gloat 

At  such  perfection  still  and  cold  and  fair ! 

Pomegranate  stains  the  full  and  scornful  mouth ; 

Her  cheeks'  wan  pallor  is  like  night-shade  dim  ; 

She  comes  up  from  the  Underworld's  dusk  rim, 
Scorched  with  slow  flame  in  Unlove's  arid  drouth. 

Old  with  her  passion  and  her  dumb  rage  blind, 
Dry-eyed  and  mutinous  with  bitter  scorn, 
Slowly  across  the  meadows,  mute,  forlorn. 

She  comes  alone — with  womanhood  behind, 

— Fanny  Drtscoll. 

Adam  and  Eve. 
When  Adam  fell  asleep  in  Paradise 

He  made  himself  a  helpmeet  as  he  dreamed, 
And  lo  !  she  stood  before  his  waking  eyes 

And  was  the  woman  that  his  vision  seemed. 

She  knelt  beside  him  there  in  tender  awe, 
To  find  the  living  fountain  of  her  soul ; 

And  so  in  either's  eyes  the  other  saw 

The  light  they  missed  in  Heaven,  and  knew  the  goal. 

Thrice-blessed  Adam,  husband  of  thine  Eve  ! 

She  brought  thee  for  her  dowry  death  and  shame ; 
She  taught  thee  one  may  worship  and  deceive  ; 

But  yet  thy  Dream  and  She  were  still  the  same. 

Nor  ever,  in  the  Desert,  turned  thine  eyes 
Toward  LOith  by  the  brooks  of  Paradise. 

— A.  Mary  F.  Robinson  in  ike  Independent. 


Helen. 


While  time  shall  last,  one  thing  remains  to  me  ; 

The  tale  of  Troy  fades  not ;  the  hearts  of  men 

Shall  beat  more  quickly  when  my  name  they  hear, 

A  name  that  lives  forever.     I  gained  that, 

Though  all  else  perished.     Lover,  friends,  and  foes, 

Alike  died  fighting  for  me,  that  the  name 

Of  Helen  might  have  fitting  pyre  whereon  to  blaze 

Through  all  succeeding  time,  and,  beacon-like, 

Glow  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  unborn  years. 

Forever  will  the  light  from  those  that  fought 

Before  the  walls  of  Troy  show  Helen  there. 

Oh  !  to  be  again  back  on  those  walls,  to  hear  the  clang 

of  arms. 
And  see  Hector  and  Priam  in  the  van  of  strife, 
'Mid  that  gTeat  host  which  leaguered  Troy  for  years. 
Heroes  and  gods  fought  side  by  side  for  me. 
And  I  was  worthy  prize.     The  bravest  there 
Could  meet  no  fitter  death  than  thus  to  fall 
For  me,  whose  beauty  will  the  world  still  dazzle 
When  Troy  shall  be  forgot ;  but  to  the  end  of  time 
My  name  shall  sound  a  trumpet-blast  to  men. 

—  The  Academy. 

Helen  of  Troy. 
Long  years  ago  he  bore  me  to  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 
To  a  city  fair  and  stately,  that  renowned  must  ever  be, 
Through  all  ages  yet  to  follow,  for  the  light  shed  there  by 
me. 

I  am  Helen  ;  where  is  Troy  ? 

They  have  told  me  not  a  roof-tree,  nor  a  wall  is  standing 

now. 
That  o'erthrown  is  the  great  altar,  where  ten  thousand  once 

did  bow. 
While  on  high  to  Aphrodite  rose  the  solemn  hymn  and  vow. 
I  am  Helen  ;  where  is  Troy  ? 

Do  they  deem  that  thus  the  story  of  my  life  will  pass  away  1 
Troy  betrayed,  and  all  who  loved  me  slain  upon  that  fatal 

day, 
Shall  but  make  the  memory  of  me  evermore  with  men  to 

stay. 

I  am  Helen  ;  where  is  Troy  ? 

Fools  !  to  dream  that  time  can  ever  make  the  tale  of  Troy 

grow  old ; 
Buried  now  is  every  hero,  and  the  grass  green  o'er  the  mold. 
But  of  her  they  fought  and  died  for,  every  age  shall  yet  be 
told. 

I  am  Helen  ;  where  is  Troy  ? 

— Florence  Peacock. 


Miss  Cecille  £.  Payen,  a  talented  young  miniatur- 
ist of  Chicago,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  friends  at  515 
Baker  Street.  She  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Topart,  and  was  a  medalist  at  the  Paris  Salon  of 


Among  the  California  artists  who  are  exhibiting 
their  work  in  the  Salon  of  the  Champs-Elysges,  in 
Paris,  are  Mr.  Jules  Pages,  Mr.  Henry  P.Dillon, 
and  Miss  Jane  Houston. 


No  fear  of 

failure  in  making 

bread  and  cake  if  you  use 

(Sveiantfs 

^■BoJdno;Powrier 

It    always    makes    light, 
wholesome  food. 

"  Pure"  and  "Sure." 


Beauty  and  Purity 

Go  hand  in  hand. 

They  are  the  foundation 
of  health  and  happi- 
ness; 

Health,  because  of  pure 
blood ; 

Happiness,  because  of 
clear  skin. 

Thousands  of  useful  lives 
have  been  embittered 
bv  distressing  humors. 

Cuticdea  Resolvent 

Is  the  greatest  of  skin  purifiers 

As  well  as  blood  purifiers. 

Because  of  its  peculiar  action  on  the  pore* 

It  is  successful  in  preventing 

And  curing  all  forms  of 

Skin,  Scalp,  and  Blood  humors, 

"When  the  best  phvsieians  fail. 

Entirely  vegetable,  safe,  and  palatable, 

It  especially  appeals  to  mothers  and  children, 

Because  it  "acts  so  gently  yet  effectively 

Upon  the  skin  and  blood,  as  well  as  the 

Liver,  kidneys,  and  bowels. 

Its  use  during  the  winter  and  spring 

Insures  a  clear  skin  and  pure  blood, 

As  well  as  sound  bodily  health. 
Sold    everywhere.     Price:  Resolvent,    $1; 

Ointment,  50c.  ;    Soap,  25c.     Potter   Drug 

and  Chem.  Corp  ,  Sole  Props.,  Boston. 
"How  to  Cure  Skiu  and  Blood  Humors,"  free. 


DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE 


A  new  and  special  line  just  re-' 
ceived  of  surpassing  merit,  both 
in  style  and  finish.  Prices  never 
before  equaled  for  cheapness,  qual- 
ity considered. 

We  are  continuing-  our  sale  of 

CARPETS 

Of  all  grades,  at  the  low  prices  re- 
cently advertised. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 
641-647    MARKET  STREET 

MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

The  regular  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  will  begin 
Friday,  June  1st,  at  9  a.  m.,  at  the  College  Building, 
Stockton  Street,  near  Chestnut,  San  Francisco. 

R.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
305  Kearny  Street,  corner  Bush,  San  Francisco. 

ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz    Milwaukee    Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Euergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Cop/rights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  Wltnout 
Charge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney* 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C 

K^Thtfl  Company  la  managed  by  a  combination  of 
tne  largest  and  most  Influential'  newspapers  In  the 
TJnltcd  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  subscribers  against  Xunecrupuloofl 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  for  t ' 
blilty  and  high  standing  of  the  Preea  Cl 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  21,  1894. 


A    MOTHER'S    PLANS. 
Moral  :  "You  may  Bring  a  Horse  to  Water,"  Etc. 

I  am  invited  down  to  Bulkeley  on  purpose— I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact— and  I  go,  because  I 
know  I  can  manage  the  situation.  No  one  ever 
called  me  a  "  nice  girl,"  but  they  have  often  said  I 
am  clever,  and  even  spiteful.    I  am. 

He  is  an  only  son,  I  am  an  only  daughter.  He 
has  money  and  position.  So  have  I.  That  makes 
all  the  difference.  It  would  not  be  of  the  slightest 
advantage  to  either  of  us  that  we  should  marry,  and 
yet  there  is  an  imbecile  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
respective  parents  that  Algernon  Bulkeley  and  I 
should  hit  it  off  together. 

Algernon  and  1  played  together  as  children.  I 
am  two  years  his  senior,  though  he  doesn't  know  it. 
I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  character,  bat 
he  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  mine.  He  con- 
siders me  charming,  but  eccentric  ;  pretty,  but  not 
*'  smart,"  and  he  hasn't  the  slightest  intention  of 
proposing.  I  am  the  standing  dish  on  the  side- 
board—always there,  and  never  cut.  Algernon 
knows  1  don't  want  to  be  cut,  and  respects  me  ac- 
cordingly. He  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends,  and  be 
is  stolidly  delighted  when  1  accept  his  mother's  fre- 
quent invitations  to  Bulkeley. 

1  have  been  there  at  leist  half-a-dozen  times  this 
season.  Why  should  I  not?  It  is  a  charming 
p1ace — it  W]1I  never  be  mine— the  air  is  good,  and 
revives  my  faded  roses  ;  I  meet  nice  people  there, 
and  I  occasionally  do  a  little  flirtation  on  my  own  ac- 
count, Algernon  looking  tamely  on.  His  father  is 
devote-d  to  me,  and  bis  mother  loves  me  like  the 
daughter-in-law  1  never  shall  be. 

Algernon  is  a  young  man  of  a  heavy,  dough-like 
consistency,  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman.  He  has  a 
bad  figure,  but  he  is  faultlessly  dressed.  He  has 
settled  opinions  on  politics,  the  wheat-crop,  and  the 
tariff.  He  does  everything  decently  and  in  order, 
and  never  mixes  his  wines.  I  respect  him,  but  as  for 
loving  him 

No  girl  could,  I  think — no  offense  to  Algernon. 
His  mother  loves  bim  so  jealously,  and  keeps  such  a 
strict  watch  on  his  tardy  affections,  and  pulls  them 
up  by  the  roots  so  often,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  Algernon  is  still  a  bachelor. 
Only  to  me  does  she  allow  a  free  hand,  but  should 
he  tend,  by  so  much  as  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid,  to 
any  other  woman,  she  notes  it  and  makes  his  life  a 
burden  to  him. 

Algernon  naturally  prefers  a  quiet  life,  and  is  care- 
ful to  give  her  no  cause  for  umbrage  as  regards  other 
girls,  but  he  distinctly  discourages  her  plans  for  me 
by  a  carefully  studied  system  of  neglect  in  public. 
The  cold  shoulder  which  Algernon  heaves  at  me  at 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  is  quite  unmistakable. 
His  programme  never  alters.  On  Saturday  night  he 
hardly  addresses  a  syllable  to  me.  On  Sunday  he 
goes  on  a  long  bicycle  ride,  and  comes  home  to  supper 
hungry  and  sleepy.  On  Monday  morning  he  breaks 
through  the  ice  of  his  reserve — the  end  is  so  near — 
and  takes  me  a  solemn  walk  round  the  garden. 
Then  he  talks  twenty  to  the  dozen — and  all  about 
himself. 

Oddly  enough,  this  adamantine  young  gentleman 
has  a  heart  of  the  softest,  and  it  has  been  touched 
several  times,  as  I  happen  to  know.  Once  in  Hom- 
burg,  and  once  in  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  a 
girl  he  writes  to.  Then  there  is  a  girl  in  Chicago 
who  sends  him  her  photograph  once  a  year.  These 
are  safe  distances.  Then,  in  town,  Algernon  has  a 
good  time.  He  is  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  too  shy  to 
cope  with  women  of  the  world,  and  his  social  suc- 
cesses have  been  chiefly  among  young  ladies  one 
knows  by  name  rather  than  reputation.  No,  that's 
uofair — Algernon  has  too  great  a  sense  of  his  own 
dignity  to — I  only  mean  that  Bohemian  tea-tables 
know  him  best,  where  he  meets  people  who  are  not 
quite  Bulkeley  "form." 

If  his  mother  only  knew  I  She  watches  us  prom- 
enading among  the  roses,  and  hope  springs  anew  in 
her  withered  heart,  and  she  expects  great  things. 
Algernon  and  I  know  better. 

There  was  a  second-rate  sort  of  musical  girl,  with 
a  banjo,  staying  at  Bulkeley  last  time  I  was  there. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  she  was  not  elig- 
ible, or  Mrs.  Bulkeley  would  not  have  had  her  there. 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  brooked  a  rival  near  the 
throne,  even  though  I  did  not  intend  to  ascend  it 
myself.  But  Algernon  took  no  particular  notice  of 
her.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  upstairs  with  a 
headache,  and  only  came  down  in  the  evenings  to 
play  to  us.    She  had  pretty  eyes,  but  that  was  all. 

On  that  particular  Sunday  morning,  Algernon 
went  on  a  bicycle  ride  as  usual,  Miss  Wakelyn  to  her 
room  with  a  headache  and  a  cargo  of  peaches,  and 
I  to  the  high  garden  with  Mrs.  Bulkeley.  1  lay 
down  on  the  grass  a  little  way  behind  her.  and  lazily 
surveyed  her  massive  profile,  which  her  son,  un- 
luckily, had  inherited.  She  sat  there,  idly  gazing 
straight  before  her.  Poor  woman ,  she  was  wondering 
if  I  was  wondering  where  Algernon  was.  Not  I  !  I 
bad  a  most  amusing  novel. 

"  Where  is  Algernon?"  she  asked  at  last,  fret- 
fully. 

I  answered    cheerfully:    "Out   on    his    beloved 

bicycle,  1  fancy."    As  I  spokt.  I  distinctly  saw  two 

figures  walking  slowly  by  the  brink  of  the  toy  lake. 

One  was  very  like  Algernon,  the  other— no,   Miss 

lying  down. 


"  Algernon  is  profoundly  cynical,  don't  you  think, 
Aloysia ?"  murmured  his  roomer,  presently.  "His 
views,  if  you  once  get  at  them,  on  men  and  man- 
ners are " 

"  Most  entertaining,"  I  replied.  I  was  thinking  of 
my  book  just  then,  and  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  couldn't  have  been  Algernon  I  had  seen. 

"  Algernon  is  like  his  father.  William  was  the 
most  self-contained  and  secretive  of  men  till  I 
married  him.  I  brought  him  out.  I  wish  some 
woman  would  do  the  same  for  Algernon." 

"You  never  give  any  woman  the  chance,"  I 
thought,  and  slowly  raised  my  eyes  from  my  book. 
Good  heavens  I  that  was  Algernon  and  Miss 
Wakelyn  ;  and  she  was  "  drawing  him  out "  with  a 
vengeance  1 

They  entered  an  arbor  on  my  left  and  sat  down — 
the  cold  shoulder  wasn't  in  it  1 

"  My  boy  will  make  his  wife  very  happy  when  he 
does  make  up  his  mind,"  Mrs.  Bulkeley  continued, 
wistfully.  "That  time  seems  to  be  fast  approaching. 
You  and  he  have  always  got  on  so  well.  Algernon 
and  Aloysia — both  beginning  with  A.  L.  It  is  a 
strange  coincidence." 

What  of  that  1  The  other  girl's  name  was  Alice. 
I  was  getting  rather  angry. 

"Algernon  is  not  a  flirt,"  his  mother  continued. 
"  No  I "  I  said,  for  just  then  her  son  stooped  and 
kissed  Miss  Wakelyn,  and  even  at  that  listance  I 
could  tell  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  kissed  a 
woman  in  his  life. 

"  I  don't  think  he  could  flirt,  do  you  ?  He  would 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  trifle  with  a  girls 
affections.*' 

Then  it  was  probable  that  the  scrupulous  Algernon 
would  in  a  very  few  moments  approach  and  present 
her  wilh  a  daughter-in-law.  He  evidently  meant 
business.  Somehow,  I  had  never  contemplated 
Algernon  marrying  anybody  but  myself — and  cer- 
tainly not  myself.  In  fact,  I  had  never  considered 
it  seriously,  but  now  I  felt  that  Algernon  had  vio- 
lated the  tacit  convention  between  us.  He  might 
have  proposed,  and  trusted  me  to  refuse  him  !  I 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war.  I  felt  deeply  defrauded,  and  began 
to  cast  about  for  a  revenge.  I  soon  found  it.  I 
have  mentioned  before  that  I  was  not  a  nice  girl. 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so,  dear  Mrs.  Bulkeley?"  I 
said,  sneeringly.  "  Of  course  he  never  flirted  with 
me" — she  sighed — "but  then  he  knows  me  too 
well " — she  sighed  again.     "  Still,  I  must  say  I  have 

seen  dear  Algernon " 

"  Moved?"  she  said,  excitedly. 
"Moved  is  a  strong  word,"   I  replied,   mildly; 
"  but — these  quiet  men  are  always  the  worst." 
"  Aloysia,  you  frighten  me  I  " 
I  meant  to.     I  began   forthwith  to  make  things 
warm  for  Algernon.      I  mentioned  the  girl  in  Horn- 
burg — I'm  not  sure  it  wasn't  Cannes,  but  I  wasn't 
quite  sure,  so  I  made  it  Homburg. 

"Then  there  was  Miss — Miss  —  I  forget  her 
name." 

Mrs.  Bulkeley,  with  the  light  of  battle  beaming  in 
her  eyes,  did  not  allow  me  to  forget  it  for  long. 
Eagerly  did  she  drink  in  all  the  details  necessary  for 
her  son's  discomfiture — she  had  thought  him  fool- 
ishly, idiotically  immaculate  1  He  would  never  hear 
the  last  of  it,  nor  would  Miss  Wakelyn.  A  troop  of 
cosmopolitan  ghosts  all  ready  to  claim  the  faithless 
Algernon,  who  had  given  them  hostages — that  was 
the  image  I  evoked.  Ob.it  was  too  funny  I  But 
the  Chicago  girl  was  the  best  "  draw."  I  told  her 
how  Miss  Valence  had  once  pulled  Algernon's  hair 
and  called  him  Ally  at  a  picnic  before  my  very  eyes. 
It  is  true  he  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time,  but  I 
omitted,  like  a  true  artist,  to  mention  that. 

I  was  determined  that  Algernon  and  the  girl  who 
shammed  headaches  to  meet  bim  on  the  sly — I 
couldn't  do  such  a  mean  thing  as  that ! — should  rue 
the  day  they  treated  me  so  unfairly.  Mrs.  Bulkeley 
had  a  way  of  pegging  away  at  a  grievance  that  had 
often  annoyed  me — and  they  would  have  to  live  with 
her  I  They  would  have  Homburg  for  breakfast,  New 
Orleans,  for  tea,  and  Chicago  girl  for  dinner  every 
day,  and  I  hoped  they  would  enjoy  it. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  gone  on  forever  playing 
Algernon's  Leporello  to  an  attentive  parent,  if  I  had 
not  seen  the  pair  advancing  toward  us,  hand  in  hand, 
with  the  rays  of  the  sunset  gilding  her  white  dress 
and  his  curly  red  hair,  to  meet  the  plentiful  crop  of 
dragon's  teeth  that  I  had  sown  for  them. 

I  got  up  gently  and  strolled  back  for  my  third  vol- 
ume. I  think  I  said  before  I  was  not  a  nice  girl,  and 
now  you  know  I  am  uo\.— Black  and  White. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  vitalizing  in  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 


When  the  Shah  of  Persia  visited  Europe  in  1889, 
he  kept  a  record  of  his  observations  and  experiences, 
which  have  now  been  issued  in  book-form.  It  is 
said  to  be  accurate,  but  rather  dry  reading  matter. 
This  is  not  his  first  appearance  as  an  author.  He 
has  written  a  considerable  amount  of  poetry,  and, 
some  years  ago,  his  account  of  the  discovery  of  a 
lake  was  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  England. 


Chronic  constipation  is  a  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous disorder.  The  surest  and  safest  remedy  is 
Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Modern  Version. 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy 
Lightly  turns  to  thoughts. of  how 
He  can  get  the  suit  he's  after 
Without  paying  for  it  now. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
On  !  on  !  to  Washington  ! 
Tramps  are  they  every  one, 
Proud  of  the  "time "  they've  done, 
Poultry  they've  plundered. 

Grub  !  is  their  battle-cry. 
And,  while  the  gang  pass  by, 
Chickens  roost  way  up  high. 
Nobody  wondered — 

See  Dusty  Rhodes  advance  ! 
Watch  Weary  Raggles  prance, 
Leading  the  song  and  dance — 
Coxey's  three  hundred. 

Think  o'  that  chicken-pie  ! 

How  could  they  pass  it  by? 

Guess  it's  a  consarned  lie — 

Somebody's  blundered. 

Hen-coops  to  right  of  'em, 
Hen-coops  to  left  of  'em, 
But  no  heDS  behind  'em — 

Bet  ye  a  hundred  \— Evening  Sun. 

Yearning  for  the  Unattainable. 
Sometimes  a  youth  beholds  a  maid 

With  some  sweet  charm  about  her, 
That  makes  him  very  much  afraid 

He  can  not  live  without  her. 
But  when  he  learns  she's  not  engaged 

And  no  one  seems  to  want  her, 
Somehow  the  charm  o'er  which  he  raged 

Just  disappears  instanter. 

— Galveston  News. 


The  Song  of  the  Coxeys, 
We're  marcbin'  on  to  Washington, 

Our  ragged  coats  we  jerk ; 
We're  howl  in'  through  the  country, 
But— 

We 

Don't 

Want 

Work  ! 

We're  wadin'  through  the  farm-yards 

Where  the  fattest  chickens  lurk ; 
We're  feastin'  on  the  country, 
But— 

We 

Don't 

Want 

Work! 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Sallie  Up  to  Date. 
Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  cute. 
There's  none  so  fair  as  Sallie. 
She's  a  thinking  star,  so  her  lips  are  mute, 
In  the  back  row  of  the  ballet. 
With  a  winsome  pout, 
And  her  toes  turned  out, 
She  is  seen  habitu-ally. 
She  can  give  pointers  on  a  bathing-suit, 
In  the  back  row  of  the  ballet. 

—  Washington  Star. 

She  Comes.     She  Comes. 
With  a  hurry  and  a  flurry,  with  a  rip  and  with  a  whoop, 
Emancipated  Woman  is  about  to  fly  the  coop. 
The  cooking  and  the  washing  will  bother  her  no  more. 
She  is  going  to  make  the  polls  look  as  they  never  looked 

before. 
Hubby  must  do  the  marketing,  and  he  must  sit  up  nights 
To  nurse  the  baby's  colic  while  she  fixes  Human  Rights. 
She  has  been  the  slave  of  man  for  years,  but  now  she's 

going  to  vote — 
She's  going  to  run  for  office,  and  she's  going  to  ride  the 

goat 
In  the  Masonic  lodges,  and  serve  on  juries,  too, 
And  run  for  Alderwoman,  and  do  all  things  that  men  do : 
She  will  drink  the  festive  cocktail,  and   stay   out  after 

dark. 
And  ride  horseback  a-straddle  in  the  streets  and  in  the 

Park. 
In  fancy  I  can  see  her  down  in  the  Congress  Hall, 
Where  men  so  long  have  had  exclusive  privilege  to  bawl : 

'  Will  the  lady  from  Nebraska  allow  an  interrup " 

'  No,   that   I  won't — so   there,   now — you   horrid    thing, 

shut  up  ! " 
"  Mistress  Speaker,  I  declare  to    you  it  really  gives  me 

pain 
To  listen  to  the  foolishness  of  that  old  hen  from  Maine." 
Oh,  in  dreams  I  hear  each  dear  one  at  the  same  time 

speak  her  piece 
'Mid  the  banging  of  the  gavel  in  the  hand  of  Speaker 

Lease.— New  York  Sun. 


Certified  Milk. 

Every  dairy  supplying  our  condenseries  is  under 
supervision.  Milk  is  produced  under  rigid  hygienic 
rules.  The  company's  reputation  is  therefore  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  absolute  purity  of  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  quickly 
relieved  by  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.  They  surpass 
all  other  preparations  in  removing  hoarseness  and  as  a 
cough  remedy  are  preeminently  the  best. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


jQ  "COTTOL3NE  <-,    UOTTOI.ENE  q  COTTOLEN-El  q" 
COTTOLSNE         jCOTTOLKNBJ        tCnTTOLENE  | 


—Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


OF  THE 


Has  come  not  a  little 
knowledge  as  to  cook- 
en- — what  to  do,  as  well 
as  what  not  to  do.  Thus 
we  have  learned  to  use 


JOTTilLH 


the  most  pure  and  per- 
fect and  popular  cook- 
ing material  for  all  frying 
and  shorteningpnrposes. 

PROGRESSIVE 
COOKING 

is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  age,  and  it  teaches 
us  not  to  uselard ,  but  rath- 
er the  new  shortening, 


mum 


which  is  far  cleaner,  and 
more  digestible  than  any 
lard  can  be. 

The  success  of  Cotto- 
lene  has  called  out  worth- 
less imitations  under 
similar  names.  Look  out 
for  these!  Ask  your 
Grocer  for  Cottolene, 
andbesurethatyougetit. 

Made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &.  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO. NEW  YOHK.BOSTON. 


0|^ottols::e      Cottolhne.      Cottolenb, 


CABINET  OF  MUSIC. 

It  contains  256  pages  of  sheet-music  size 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  music. 

If  published  in  sheet  form  it  would    cost 
$40. 

Mailed    to  any  address    on    receipt  of   50 
cents.  GOLDEN  GATE  PUB.  CO., 

Oakland,  C»l. 


AGENTS  $10  a  day  at  home 

selling  LIGHTMSG  PLATEE 
and  plating  Jewelry,  'Watches, 
Tableware,  Bicycles,  etc.  Plaits 
Guest  jewelry  good  as  new,  and 
on  aU  binds  or  metal  with  gold, 
silver  or  nickel.  No  experience. 
Anyonecan  plate  Uie  first  effort. 
Goods  need  plating  at  every 
house.  Outfits  complete.  Differ- 
8,  all  warranted.Whole- 
leents  fo  np.  Big  pro- 
d  seller.  Circulars  free. 


H.  F.  Deino&Co.  Dept»  No.  6,  Columbus,  O. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  el  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK- AIX  NUMBERS; 

HTDRAULIC-AT       1TMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAuON  DOCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28}£-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  te 
IS  Ounces,  inclusive. 

murphy;  grant  &  co. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  a]  ways  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  even-thing  !" 

Other  listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up.  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romfikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ¥0ME!KE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -     NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  In  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

?»5  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


May  2i,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Dr.  Reid.  the  celebrated  medical  writer,  was  re- 
quested by  a  lady  of  literary  eminence  lo  call  at  her 
bouse.  "  Be  sure  you  recollect  the  address,"  she 
said  as  she  quitted  the  room  ;  "  No.  1  Chesterfield 
Street."  "Madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  am  too 
great  an  admirer  of  politeness  not  to  remember 
Chesterfield,  and,  I  fear,  too  selfish  ever  to  forget 
Number  One."  ^ 

James  Payn  tells  (in  the  Illustrated  London  News) 
of  a  whist-player  being  told  by  an  opponent  that  he 
could  always  tell  by  his  face  when  he  had  a  good 
hand.  This  he  resented  exceedingly,  and  applied  to 
his  partner  for  a  refutation  of  it ;  but  he  was  only 
still  more  irritated  by  his  form  of  corroboration, 
"  that  he  had  never  noticed  any  expression  in  his 
countenance  whatever." 

On  a  tiresome  night  march,  a  Florida  soldier, 
sleepy  and  worn  out,  fell  into  a  ditch  by  the  road- 
side. There  he  lay  bemoaning  his  fate  when  the 
next  regiment  came  up,  and,  hearing  his  moans, 
some  of  the  men  hastened  to  his  rescue.  As  they 
stood  him  on  his  feet,  bedraggled  and  demoralized, 
he  turned  to  one  of  them  and  said  :  "  1  say,  stranger, 
don't  you  think  South  Carolina  was  a  little  hasty?" 


During  a  strike  on  the  North  British  Railway, 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  engineers 
to  keep  the  necessary  trains  running.  One  of  the 
substitutes,  a  young  feliow,  ran  some  distance  past  a 
station,  and  then,  putting  back,  ran  as  much  too  far 
the  other  way.  He  was  preparing  to  make  a  third 
attempt,  when  the  station-agent  shouted,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  passengers :  "  Never  mind, 
Tammas  ;  stay  where  you  are  1  Well  shift  the  sta- 
tion."   

Talking  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  late  Lord  Bowen  thus 
described  her:  "An  admirable  woman,  with,  per- 
haps, too  great  a  passion  for  insecticide."  It  was 
thought  a  very  happy  adaption  of  the  legal  maxim, 
"  Qui  facit per alium  facit per  se,"  when  he  argued  a 
clients  right  to  a  piece  of  land  as  having  been  proved 
by  the  pasturing  of  his  donkey  there  for  many  years. 
The  judge  inquired  whether  he  claimed  the  land 
through  his  accredited  representative,  the  donkey. 
"My  contention  is,  my  lord,"  said  Bowen,  "qui 
facit  per  asinum,  facit  per  se." 

The  Abbe"  d'Aubignac,  who  wrote  admirably  on 
dramatic  composition,  and  had  instanced  many  living 
examples  of  failure  in  that  direction,  was  so  im- 
prudent, after  thirty  years'  silence,  as  to  write  a 
tragedy  himself.  In  the  preface  he  boasted  that  he, 
of  all  dramatists,  had  "  most  scrupulously  observed 
the  rules  of  Aristotle,  whose  inspiration  he  had  fol- 
lowed "  I  To  this  it  was  replied  by  one  who  had 
suffered  from  his  criticism  :  "  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Abb£  d'Aubignac  for  having  followed  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle,  but  I  can  not  pardon  the  precepts 
of  Aristode  that  caused  the  abbi  to  write  such  a 
tragedy." 

Sydney  Owenson,  who  was  made  suddenly  famous 
by  her  novel,  "  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  met  a  great 
actor  at  supper  :  Mr.  Kemble  (she  says  in  her 
memoirs)  was  evidenUy  much  preoccupied.  He  was 
seated  vis-a-vis,  and  had  repeatedly  stretched  his 
arm  across  the  table  for  the  purpose,  as  I  supposed, 
of  helping  himself  to  some  boar's  bead.  Alas  I  my 
head  happened  to  be  the  object  which  fixed  his  atten- 
tion, which,  being  a  true  Irish  cathah.  head,  dark, 
cropped,  and  curly,  struck  him  as  a  better  Brutus 
than  any  in  his  repertoire  of  theatrical  perukes. 
Succeeding  at  last  in  his  purpose,  he  actually  stuck 
his  claws  in  my  locks,  and,  addressing  me  in  the 
deepest  sepulchral  tones,  asked :  "  Little  girl,  where 
did  you  buy  your  wig?" 


During  a  certain  court-martial  trial  held  recently 
in  New  Mexico,  a  colored  sergeant  was  called  to 
testify  against  a  lieutenant,  formerly  his  troop-com- 
mander, now  charged  before  the  court  with  intoxica- 
tion and  neglect  of  duty.  * '  You  say  that  the  lieutenant 
told  you  to  march  the  troop  down  to  So-and-So's  ranch 
and  there  go  into  camp  ?  "  asked  the  judge-advocate. 
"  Yes.  sah,"  replied  the  African  sergeant.  "Well, 
from  previous  testimony,  it  seems  that  your  troop 
went  that  night  without  water."  "  No,  sah  ;  we 
didn't  git  no  watah."  "Well,  how  was  that? 
There  was  plenty  of  water  at  the  ranch.  They 
didn't  prohibit  you  from  getting  water,  did  they?" 
asked  the  judge -advocate.  "Oh,  no  sah  1  dey 
warn't  no  pro'bition  about  it.  Dey  was  watah  dere, 
but  dey  just  wouldn't  let  us  hab  it." 


Henry  W.  Paine,  the  eminent  Boston  lawyer, 
once  went  to  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  Maine, 
where  a  boy  was  on  trial  for  arson.  He  had  no 
counsel,  and  Mr.  Paine  was  assigned  by  the  court 
to  take  charge  of  his  case.  He  discovered,  after  a 
brief  interview  with  the  boy,  that  he  was  half-witted. 
The  jury,  however,  was  composed  of  farmers  who 
owned  barns  such  as  the  defendant  was  alleged  to 
have  set  on  fire,  and.  in  spite  of  the  boy's  evident 
weakness  of  intellect,  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.    The  presiding  justice  turned  to  Mr.  Paine, 


and  remarked  :  "  Have  you  any  motion  to  make  ?" 
Mr.  Paine  arose  and,  in  his  dry  and  weighty  man- 
ner, answered  :  "  No,  your  honor  ;  I  believe  I  have 
secured  for  this  idiot  boy  all  that  the  laws  of  Maine 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  allow — a 
trial  by  his  peers." 


Bishop  Thirlwall,  an  English  prelate,  had  the 
greatest  possible  aversion  to  answering  questions. 
One  day  a  tailor  said  to  him,  when  he  had  bsen  sum- 
moned to  take  the  bishop's  measurements  :  "  What 
are  your  lordship's  orders?"  "I  want  a  suit  of 
clothes."  "Here  is  a  very  nice  cloth,  my  lord." 
"Ah!"  "And  this  is  likewise  a  very  good  one." 
"Yes."  "Here  is  another,  of  excellent  quality." 
"Very."  "  Which  material  will  your  lordship  de- 
cide upon?"  "I  want  a  suit  of  clothes!"  And 
that  was  all  the  answer  the  tailor  could  get.  When 
the  new  gardener  accDSted  him  as  he  was  walking, 
book  in  hand,  in  the  garden,  to  ask  :  "  How  will 
your  lordship  have  this  border  laid  out?"  there  was 
no  answer.  "  How  will  your  lordship  be  pleased  to 
have  this  border  laid  out  ?  "  was  the  next  attempt. 
Still  there  was  no  reply  ;  but  when  the  question 
was  repeated  for  the  third  time,  the  answer  came  : 
"You  are  the  gardener,  I  believe,  and  I  am  the 
bishop  1 " 

Lespes,  the  French  journalist,  known  as  "Timotbee 
Trimm,"  was  once  disagreeably  intruded  on  by  a 
creditor  (says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Young  People  J, 
who  announced  bis  intention  of  not  departing  until 
he  was  paid.  The  creditor  planted  himself  on  a 
chair,  and  Lespes  beheld  him,  with  consternation, 
draw  bread  and  cheese  from  his  pockets,  as  though 
to  fortify  himself  against  events.  Several  hours 
glided  by  ;  Lespes  bad  resumed  his  writing  and 
finished  an  article.  The  creditor  showed  no  signs  of 
moving.  Suddenly  Lespes  rose,  and  with  bits  of 
aewspaper  began  carefully  blocking  all  the  apertures 
through  which  air  could  come  into  the  room.  He 
then  made  preparations  for  lighting  a  charcoal  fire  ; 
but  before  applying  the  match,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
just  opposite  the  creditor's  eyes,  a  paper  thus  laconic- 
ally worded  :  "  Take  notice  that  we  died  of  our  own 
will."  "What  are  you  doing?"  exclaimed  the 
creditor,  uneasily.  "  Your  society  would  render  life 
intolerable,  so  we  are  going  to  commit  suicide  to- 
gether," answered  Timotbee,  tranquilly.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  creditor  decamped. 


The  late  Senator  Vance  used  to  say  (according  to 
Kate  Field's  Washington  J  that  his  liveliest  cam- 
paign for  the  governorship  of  North  Carolina  was 
that  in  which  Judge  Settle  ran  against  him.  They 
stumped  the  State  in  joint  debate.  All  the  white 
Democrats  turned  out  to  hear  Vance,  and  all  the 
colored  Republicans  to  hear  Settle.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Vance  was  informed  that  some  young  ladies 
desired  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  Democratic 
party  by  kissing  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. Nothing  loth,  Vance  descended  from  the 
platform  and  kissed  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  young 
beauties,  and  then  paused  long  enough  to  turn 
around  toward  his  competitor  and  shout :  "  Settle, 
I'm  kissing  my  girls  ;  now  you  kiss  yours  I  "  When 
he  married  the  second  time,  he  said  to  his  wife  on 
their  wedding-day  :  "  My  dear,  I'm  a  stubborn  fel- 
low, and  you  may  anticipate  trouble.  Now,  in  the 
beginning,  while  I  am  submissive,  I  want  to  give 
you  one  piece  of  advice.  If  you  follow  it,  we'll  get 
on  mighty  well.  It  is  this  :  Make  me  do  just  as  I 
darned  please."  A  newspaper  man,  who  was  about 
starting  for  a  rather  out-of-the-way  portion  of  Vance's 
own  State,  was  asking  him  one  day  what  kind  of  ac- 
commodation he  was  likely  to  find.  "They'll  give 
you  some  of  their  fried  hog  and  eggs,"  the  senator 
replied.  "  That's  better  than  nothing,"  said  the 
newspaper  man.  "  I  don't  know — I  don't  know," 
the  senator  answered,  in  a  dubious  lone:  "I've 
tried  both." 

Would  Ton  Like  to  "Shake"  Malaria, 
In  the  sense  of  getting  rid  of  it,  instead  of  having 
it  shake  you?  Of  course  you  would.  Then  use 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  and  give  it  the  grand 
and  final  "shake."  This  standard  medicine  eradi- 
cates it  root  and  branch,  and  fortifies  the  system 
against  it.  Most  effectual,  too.  is  the  Bitters  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  constipation,  nervousness, 
rheumatic  and  kidney  complaints. 


O.  A.  R.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C-     P.  O.  Box,  385 


S$h2?s 


ON©   EIST JO Y(B 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasiDg  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ard  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

S*H  FRANCISOO,  CAL, 
•OU1SVIUE.  KV.  NEW  YORK.  N.f. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

COXXAIXIJfG 

Peruvian  Bark,  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  at 
Paris,  as  the  Best  Remedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  35  years  in  experi- 
mental analysis,  totretner  'with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  nas  enabled  M, 
Liroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Barb  (a  resuls 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate  them  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  ita  restorative  and  invig'oratLnR-  qualities,  free 
from  the  disagTeeanl*  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Pronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  V. 


LA ROCHE 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking'  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States     and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing   from    Liverpool    and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 


FROM    NHTV    YORK  : 


Teutonic May  30th 

Britannic June  6th 

Majestic June  13th 

Germanic J  one  20th 


Teutonic June  27th 

Britannic. July  4th 

Majestic July  nth 

Germanic July  18th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY.  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACLFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


lxavh      I         From  May  13,  1894. 


7.00  a.    Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 

East 6.45  a. 

7.00  a.  Benicia,Vacaville,§Rumsey,SacTa- 
mento,  and  Redding,  Castle 
Crag  and  Dunsmuir,  via  Davis.  ■  7.15  P. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa. 6.15  P. 

8.30  a.  Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  Eanos, Stock- 
ton, lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,  Red  Bluff,  and  *Oroville. .  4.15  p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East..  5.45   p. 

9.00  a.     Martinez  and  Stockton 10.45  a. 

*  9.00  a.     Peters  and  Milton *    7.15   p. 

12.30  p.    Nfles,  San  Jos*,  and  Livermore. .  8.45  a. 

*  1. 00  P.     Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00  P. 

4.00  P.     Martinez,    San    Ramon,   Vallejo, 

Napa,   Calistoga,   El    Verano, 

and  Santa  Rosa 9.15  a. 

4.00  P.  Benicia,  Vacavule.  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knights 
Landing,  MarysvDla,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 10 .  45  A, 

4.30  P.  Niles,  San  Jos*, Livermore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 7.15  p. 

4.30  P.     Raymond  (for  Yosemite) 10.45  A- 

5.00  P.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 10.45  A- 

5.00  P.     Santa  Fi  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East, 10.45  *• 

6.00  P.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.45  a. 

6.00   p.     Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jos*..  7-45  *■ 

X    7.00   p.     Vallejo t     7.45   p. 

7.00  p.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
MaiysvOIe,  Redding,  Portland, 

Puget  Sound,  and  East 10.45  a. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
J     7-45  a.     Sunday    Excursion    for   Newark, 
San   Jos*.    Los   Gatos,   Felton, 
and  Santa  Cruz J    8.05  p. 

S.15A.  Newark,  Centervflle,  San  Jos*, 
Felton,  Eoulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   P. 

*  2.45  P.     Newark,    Centervule,    San    Jos*, 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  1 1 .  50  a. 

4.45  P.     Newark,  San  Jos*.  Los  Gatos 9.50  a. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


*  6.45  a.    San    Jose,    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations *    1.45   p. 

t     7.30  a.     San   Jos*,    Santa    Cruz,    Pacific 
Grove,      and       Principal      Way 

Stations J     8.33  p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jos*,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6 .  26  p. 

X     9.38  a.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations J     1.45   p. 

10.40  a.     San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 5.06  P. 

12.01  p.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations......  3.30  p. 

*  a. 20  p.    San  Jos*,  GQroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  A. 

*  3.30  P.    San    Jos*    and    principal    Way 

Stations 9-47  *. 

*  4.25   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  A. 

5.10  p.     San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *    8. 48  a. 

6.30   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

t  11.45   p-     Palo    Alto     and     principal    Way 

Stations t     7.26   P. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8>— 

•7.00    *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and  11.00  a.  m.,    *ia.3o 

ti.oo    *2.oo      3.00    *4.oo       5.00    and  *6.oo  p.  h. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.   m.,    {12.00   *I2.30 

2.00    *3.oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.   m. 


a  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
sc  j  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
33  J  Returning— Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  HAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line  to    New  York,    via   Panama* 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Bias May  18th 

SS.  San  Juan May  28th 

SS.  Colon June  8th 

SS.  Colima J  une  18th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 
Japan  and   China    Line  for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA : 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  May  17,  at  3  P.  H. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  H. 

China Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  P.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  July  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     E ranch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPA2J  AOT>  CHINA. 

NOTB  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OP   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.(  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1804. 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belgic (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  17 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Ausr.  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran  ji co. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen!  Passeneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 

5  a.  m.,  March  26.  April  and  May  ro,  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24, 
"ly  5>  9.  <9>  *4»  August  3,  8,  18,  33. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March 
2:,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays.  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  Fot 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo(Los  Angeies),  and  New- 
port every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m  portl  io 
Mexico,  25th  of  each  month.  Tickct-or? : 
4  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  ft  CC 

No.  10  Market  Street,  Sa 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  2i,  1894. 


At  eighteen  years  of  age  Shakespeare  married 
Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  twenty-six.  After  living 
with  her  at  Shottery  for  some  four  years,  he  left  her, 
went  to  London,  and  there  lived,  not  seeing  her,  till 
he  was  forty-eight.  It  would  not  seem  from  this 
that  his  experience  of  married  life  was  happy,  and  it 
may  have  been,  with  its  bickerings  and  disagree- 
ments fresh  in  his  mind,  that  Plautus's  "  Me- 
nEechroi,"  which  had  for  its  central  figure  a  jealous, 
shrewish  wife,  attracted  his  attention  as  a  story  easily 
to  be  adapted  by  one  so  well  versed  as  he  in  the 
trials  of  living  in  the  society  of  an  ill-humored 
woman. 

Adriana's  is  the  one  study  of  female  jealousy  in 
Shakespeare,  which  is  singular  enough,  as  jealousy, 
in  its  nagging,  waspish  persistence,  is  only  found  in 
full  perfection  in  suspicious  women.  The  terrible 
passion  which  swept  Othello  onward  to  his  fate  was 
kindled  and  kept  aflame  by  the  insinuations  of  the 
cunning  ancient,  Othello  himself  having  been  too 
broad  and  noble-minded  to  have  harbored  such  ideas 
without  the  malign  influence  of  Iago.  Even  Claudio, 
who,  when  his  jealousy  is  roused,  stops  at  nothing 
to  avenge  his  wrongs,  is  not  depicted  as  being  im- 
mediately convinced  by  Don  John's  accusation.  He 
will  not  believe  that  Hero  is  untrue  until  he  hears  the 
story  of  Don  John  confirmed  by  Borachio. 

But  in  Adriana,  Shakespeare  drew  the  jealous 
woman,  the  terrible,  jealous  woman  who,  with  her 
maddening  suspicions  ever  on  the  alert,  her  sharp 
tongue  ever  scolding,  her  peering  eye  ever  spying 
out  some  little  lapse  in  attentiveness,  some  straying 
of  her  husband's  glances  toward  other  and,  perhaps, 
prettier  women  than  herself,  is  sufficient  to  drive  the 
most  peaceable  and  domestic  of  men  into  a  career  of 
desperate  gayety.  That  Adriana  has  no  ground  for 
her  jealousy  only  adds  to  the  vigor  and  realism  of 
the  picture,  which  shows  her  torturing  herself,  tortur- 
ing Antipholus,  and  wearing  out  the  amiable  patience 
of  Luciana  with  her  ceaseless,  shrewish  repinings. 
It  was  a  somewhat  singular  figure,  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities for  destroying  peace  and  creating  wretched- 
ness, to  introduce  in  a  wild  burlesque.  But  Shake- 
speare was  in  his  salad  days  as  a  playwright  when 
"  The  Comedy  of  Errors"  was  written. 

Of  all  the  figures  in  the  play,  Adriana's  is  the  only 
one  which  has  a  vivid  air  of  life  and  truthfulness. 
The  others  are  more  or  less  conventional  types  of 
low  comedy.  Adriana  lives  and  speaks — without,  it 
is  true,  that  poetic  richness  of  phrase  of  the  dia- 
logue in  the  later  plays — with  that  extraordinary 
naturalness  and  truthfulness  of  thought  and  point 
of  view  which  make  the  characters  of  Shakespeare 
so  peculiarly  modern.  To  hear  this  jealous  creature 
wailing  on — about  her  loss  of  beauty,  then  it  is  his 
ill-treatment  which  has  caused  her  to  grow  plain  ; 
does  he  prefer  others  who  are  better  dressed  than 
she,  then  it  is  his  fault,  as  he  provided  her  with 
what  state  she  has — is  to  listen  to  any  jealous  woman 
of  this  nineteenth  -  century  end  who  has  as  un- 
fortunate a  disposition  as  Adriana  and  as  little  pride 
wherewith  to  hide  her  weaknesses. 

The  dash,  the  color,  the  truth  of  the  picture  lead 
one  constantly  to  think  that  among  all  these  faintly 
outlined  characters,  hers,  with  her  brilliancy,  and 
solidity,  and  vraUcmblance,  was  drawn  by  Shake- 
speare from  his  own  Anne  Hathaway — she  of  whom 
he  tired  after  four  years  of  married  life,  leaving  her 
for  London  and  poverty,  and  afterward  placing  his 
affections  upon  that  beautiful,  dark  woman,  the 
story  of  whose  love  for  him  and  subsequent  treachery 
one  may  trace  out  through  the  half-revealing,  half- 
concealing  joyous  exaltation  and  melancholy  dis- 
illusion of  the  sonnets.  If  Anne  Hathaway  was  the 
model  for  Adriana,  who  will  blame  Shakespeare  for 
leaving  her?  Listen  to  her  describe  the  heroic 
method  by  which  she  strove  to  retain  his  love  by 
continual  harping  on  his  cruelty  and  ill-treatment : 

"  At  board  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme  ; 
In  company  I  often  glanced  it ; 
Still  did  1  tell  him  he  was  vile  and  bad." 

To  which  the  abbess,  who,  though  she  is  an  abbess, 
knows  something  of  the  outside  world,  answers  tri- 
umphanlly : 

"  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad  : 
The  venom  clamors  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth." 

Next  to  Adriana,  the  most  human  figures  in  the 
piece  are  the  two  Dromios.  There  is  a  foreshadow- 
ing in  these  of  the  rich  drollness  of  Touchstone,  and 
of  Dogberry,  and  of  the  two  Gobbos,  It  is  only  a 
foreshadowing,  however.  While  the  Dromios  arc 
humorous,  the  humor  rises  more  from  the  fun  of  the 
■  ■  -pe»-\a,t  misunderstandings  that  the  likenesses  give 
to  than  from  any  pungency  of  wit  in  the  dia- 


logue. The  wit  of  the  two  bondsmen  runs  toward 
that  form  of  punning  and  playing  upon  words  that 
was  so  popular  with  Shakespeare  and  his  fellow- 
dramatists  and  evidently  so  high  in  favor  with  the 
audiences  of  the  day. 

There  are  pages  of  this  word-play  in  "  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  principally  falling  to  the  lot  of 
the  two  droll  serving-men,  who  could  outface  their 
masters  with  the  shrewd  alertness  of  their  wits.  A 
good  deal  of  this  elaborate  punning  was  cut  out  of  the 
performance  of  Monday  evening  ;  but  enough  was 
allowed  to  remain  to  let  the  audience  see  the  differ- 
ence between  the  dialogue  of  this  production  of 
Shakespeare's  youth  and  that  of  the  great  comedies 
of  his  matured  genius.  The  dialogue  showing  an 
extreme  dexterity  in  word-play  is  found  in  almost 
all  Shakespeare's  plays ;  even  the  tragic  pages  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  contain  pieces  of  it,  and 
Juliet's  first  interview  with  Romeo,  when  she  plays 
so  gracefully  upon  the  word  "palmer,"  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  examples  of  it  in  the  range  of  the  drama. 
But  in  his  earlier  comedies,  Shakespeare  used  the 
punning  form  of  dialogue  too  freely,  and,  to  our 
nineteenth-century  ears,  it  is  decidedly  a  bore,  with 
its  unnatural  and  forced  expertness  of  phraseology 
and  its  self-conscious,  mincing  wit. 

"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  contains  but  little  of 
that  really  brilliant  wittiness  of  the  richer  Shake- 
spearean dialogue.  The  laughter  of  the  audience  is 
evoked  by  the  series  of  absurd  misapprehensions 
that  attend  the  appearances  of  the  four  men  who  re- 
semble each  other  so  closely.  In  fact,  "  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  "  is  not  a  comedy  at  all,  but  a 
farce.  It  is  a  genuine,  uproarious,  boisterous  farce, 
the  only  one  Shakespeare  ever  wrote.  The  fun,  de- 
pending upon  four  startling  resemblances  and  re- 
volving round  a  series  of  almost  impossible  incidents, 
is  noisy,  and  extravagant,  and  far-fetched,  yet  the 
whole  is  distinctly  ludicrous,  with  the  broad  and  ex- 
aggerated drollery  of  a  roaring  farce. 

Of  course  the  success  of  the  play  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  resemblance  of  the  two  Dromios 
and  the  two  Antipholuses.  As  the  two  servants, 
Mr.  Robson  and  Mr.  Wooderson  really  were  singu- 
larly alike.  The  resemblance  was  so  complete  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  play  to  tell  which  Dromio  was  the  one  on  the 
stage,  and  to  a  slow-witted  auditor  the  hopeless 
tangle  into  which  the  characters  in  the  play  set 
themselves  would  not  be  any  worse  than  the  des- 
perate muddle  in  which  he  would  find  himself  in  try- 
ing to  follow  the  fantastic  windings  and  mterwind- 
ings  of  the  complicated  story. 

With  the  two  Antipholuses,  the  resemblance  was 
not  so  close.  Yet,  comparing  it  with  most  stage  like- 
nesses, it  might  be  counted  quite  close  enough  to 
lend  vraiumblance  to  the  embroglio.  When  one 
remembered  seeing  Violas  and  Sebastians  that  have 
not  the  slightest  likeness  to  one  another — the  man- 
agement thinking  that  if  they  wear  similar  suits  of 
clothes  it  will  make  them  look  enough  alike  to  pass 
muster — one  ought  not  to  cavil  at  the  slight  dissimi- 
larity in  the  countenances  of  Antipholus  of  Syracuse 
and  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 

The  setting  of  the  play  was  quite  handsome — 
"  The  Comedy  of  Errors"  being,  with  all  its  absurd- 
ity, one  of  the  most  picturesquely  backgrounded,  if 
one  may  use  such  an  expression,  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies.  The  players,  though  they  did  not  wear 
the  flowing,  richly-dyed  garments  of  the  semi-Greek 
style  in  which  Mr.  Abbey  has  drawn  them,  yet  were 
picturesque  enough  in  their  brilliant  colors  and  fan- 
tastically made  doublets  and  hose.  The  two  ladies, 
however,  rather  leaned  to  the  Greek,  or  what,  on  the 
stage,  is  called  the  Greek,  in  their  attire.  They  have 
an  impressive  entrance  to  make  from  the  old,  brown, 
crusted  doorway  of  the  court-yard  of  Antipholus's 
house,  with  its  legend  of  "Salve"  over  the  portal, 
and  beyond,  the  pillars,  cornices,  and  galleries  of  the 
house  itself,  shut  in  behind  the  rampart  of  the  vine- 
hung,  brown  wall.  Adriana,  with  her  patient  and 
eminently  sensible  sister,  has  a  fine  entrance  to  make 
from  under  the  shadow  of  this  mossy  and  age-dark- 
ened portal,  and,  in  their  loose-flowing,  white 
dresses,  with  filleted  heads  and  radiant,  footltght 
complexions,  they  make  a  very  good  picture -effect. 
There  is  a  little  too  much  posing  in  one  of  their 
exits,  but,  when  a  good-looking  actress  puts  on  a 
Greek  costume,  she  seems  to  think  that  she  puts  on 
with  it  the  obligation  never  to  cease  posing.  This  is 
not  Greek.  The  Greeks  knew  too  much  about  beauty 
to  pose.  If  Adriana  and  Luciana  would  be  a  little 
more  simple  and  natural  in  their  attitudes,  they  would 
add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  scenes  in  which  they 
appear. 

The  introduction  of  Blousabella,  the  cook,  seems 
rather  a  daring  innovation.  To  tamper  with  Shake- 
speare is  a  good  deal  like  correcting  the  Bible. 
Colly  Cibber,  we  all  know,  "  arranged  "  one  or  two 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  for  the  stage  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  Augustin  Daly's  production  of  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew "  was  given  that  modern  theatre- 
goers had  a  chance  to  see  this  comedy  exactly  as  its 
author  wrote  it.  Colley  Cibber's  adaptation  of 
"  Richard  III."  is  used  up  to  the  present,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  intelligent  people  who  wonder, 
when  they  read  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Richard 
Crookback,  why  they  do  not  find  in  it  "  Richard  is 
himself  again  "  and  "So  much  for  Buckingham." 
Blousabella  is  not  introduced  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
"Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  to  tamper  in  that  way 
with  a  classic  comedy  is  somethiog  that  no  true 
Shakesperean  can  reconcile  with  his  conscience. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Coffin-Tilton  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Coffin,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  R.  Fletcher  Tilton,  pianist,  last  Thursday 
evening  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  A  large  and  fashion- 
able audience  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing excellent  programme : 

Glee  Club,  (a.)  "  Vintage  Song,"  Mendelssohn,  (b)  "  A 
Cradle  Song,"  Harrington,  U.  C.  Glee  Club ;  tenor  solo, 
(a)  "  Love's  Temple,"  Hope  Temple,  (b)  "To  My  Love." 
R.  F.  Tilton,  Mr.  Frank  Coffin ;  reading,  (a)  "  Ere  the 
Sun  Went  Down,"  Lynn,  (b)  "The  Kitchen  Clock," 
Cheney,  Mr.  Leo  Cooper;  contralto  solo,  "  When  to  Thy 
Vision,"  Gounod,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed  Batchelder ;  two 
pianos.  "  Les  Huguenots  "  (arranged  by  De  Kontski),  Mr. 
R.  F.  Tilton  and  Mr.  G.  Sauvlet ;  soprano  solo,  "  Stella," 
J.  Faure,  Miss  Alyce  Gates;  bass  solo,  "The  Blacksmith 
of  Gretna,"  Diehl,  Mr.  Charles  Parent,  Jr. ;  mandolin,  (a) 
"  Serenati  Fantasie,"  Sylvestry,  lute,  (b)  "  Elegia,"  Mosso, 
Mr.  Samuel  Adelsiein ;  quartet,  "  Midnight  Bells," 
Flotow,  Miss  Alyce  Gates,  Mrs.  Batchelder,  Messrs. 
Coffin  and  Parent. 

The  Schumann  Club. 

The  Schumann  Club  gave  its  first  concert  of  the 
twelfth  season  last  Thursday  evening  at  Golden 
Gate  Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Willis  E. 
Bacheller  and  Miss  Ruth  W.  Loring.  Mr.  David 
W.  Loring  was  the  director  of  music,  and  introduced 
the  following  excellent  programme  : 

"  The  Dragon-Flies, "  W.  Bargiel ;  "The  Water-Sprite," 
Robert  Schumann;  romanza,  "  Lina,"  Fiorenzo  ;  "Dis- 
tant Bells,"  A.  G.  MacKenzie;  "Skylark,"  Bavarian; 
"  Summer  Evening,"  Paul  Schumacher ;  "  The  Little 
Bird,"  Soederberg ;  "  Thro'  Murm'rous  Leaves,"  G. 
Bartel  ;"OMy  Luv's  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,"  MacPher- 
son;  "Song  of  the  Winds,"  R.  Becker;  barcarolle,  H. 
Huber ;  "  Spring,"  W.  Bargiel. 


A  concert  has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the 
victims  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  Greece,  which 
will  take  place  this  (Saturday)  evening  in  Metro- 
politan Hall.  An  excellent  programme  has  been 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  ladies  having  the  affair 
in  hand,  of  whom  Mme.  de  Lalande,  wife  of  the 
French  consul,  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Highton,  secretary,  and  as  the  cause  is  a  worthy  one, 
there  should  be  a  large  attendance. 


Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  give  a  concert  next  Tues- 
day evening  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz,  Miss  Anna  Selkirk, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rickard,  Miss  Effie  Stewart,  Mrs.  H.J. 
Stewart,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Dem- 
ster.    The  programme  will  be  very  interesting. 


A  concert  will  be  given  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon  by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Louis 
Lisser.  An  interesting  programme  will  be  presented 
by  Miss  Sunshine  Heydenfeldt,  Mr.  Frederick  M. 
Biggerstaff,  Miss  Daisy  Foster,  and  Miss  Helen 
Hagar. 

Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  of  Chicago,  is  in  New  York 
in  the  interests  of  her  suit  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  damages  against  the  New  York  World, 
which  paper,  it  is  claimed,  printed  her  "  Columbian 
Ode,"  a  copyrighted  poem,  without  permission. 


Two  members  of  the  Moscow  Cycling  Club  left 
St.  Petersburg  three  weeks  ago  to  ride  across  Europe 
to  Naples  and  back  on  bicycles. 


—  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.    Large  stock.    Low  prices. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


PATENTS. 


Notice  to  Inventors. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try when  the  demand  for  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences  generally  was  so  great 
as  now.  The  conveniences  of  mankind  in  the  factory 
and  work-shop,  the  household,  on  the  farm,  and  in 
official  life,  require  continual  accessions  to  the  appur- 
tenances and  implements  of  each  in  order  to  save 
labor,  time,  and  expense.  The  political  change  in 
the  administration  of  government  does  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  American  inventor,  who  being  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  perceive  the  existing  deficiences, 
does  not  permit  the  affairs  of  government  to  deter 
him  from  quickly  conceiving  the  remedy  to  overcome 
existing  discrepancies.  Too  great  care  can  not  be 
exercised  in  choosing  a  competent  and  skillful  attor- 
ney to  prepare  and  prosecute  an  application  for  pat- 
ent. Valuable  interests  have  been  lost  and  destroyed 
in  innumerable  instances  by  the  employment  of  in- 
competent counsel,  and  especially  is  this  advice 
applicable  to  those  who  adopt  the  "No  patent,  no 
pay"  system.  Inventors  who  intrust  their  business 
to  this  class  of  attorneys  do  so  at  imminent  risk,  as 
the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  patent  is  never  con- 
sidered in  view  of  a  quick  endeavor  to  get  an  allow- 
ance and  obtain  the  fee  then  due.  The  Press 
Claims  Company,  John  Wedderburn,  General 
Manager,  618  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
representing  a  large  number  of  important  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  as  well  as  general  periodicals  of  the 
country,  was  instituted  to  protect  its  patrons  from 
the  unsafe  methods  heretofore  employed  in  this  line 
of  business.  The  said  company  is  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  all  patent  business  intrusted  to  it  for 
reasonable  fees,  and  prepares  and  prosecutes  appli- 
cations generally,  including  mechanical  inventions, 
design  patents,  trade-marks,  labels,  copyrights,  inter- 
ferences, infringements,  validity  reports,  and  gives 
especial  attention  to  rejected  cases.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  competition  with  any  firm  in 
securing  foreign  patents.  Write  for  instructions  and 
advice.  John  Wedderburn,  618  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box  385. 


TrVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

K.RBLING  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings.     Second  and  Last  Week. 
Suppc's  Beautiful  Opera, 

-:-     CLOVER     -:- 
Monday.  May  31st THE  MERRY  WAR 

Look  Out  For Dick  Turpin 

Popular  Price  a 25  and  50  cenf 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  May  21st,  Second  and  Last  Week, 

STUART ROBSON 

Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  Buckstone's  IjEAP 
YEAR.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 
Evenings  and  Saturday  Matinee,  Bronson  Howard's  THE 
HENRIETTA. 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.,  Lessees  [  S.  H.  Friedlander,  Mgr. 

Monday,   May    21st,   every    evening,    including    Sunday 

and  Saturday  Matinees, 

The  Distinguished  Farceurs, 

HALLEN  and   HART, 

Presenting  a  new,  expert,  and  unrivaled  band  of  entertainers 

THE    IDEA! 

STOCKWELI/S    THEATRE. 

J.  P.  Howe Manager 

Commencing  Monday,  May  21st.     The  Leading  Light  of 
German  Comedy.     "  Sweet  Singer" 

CHARLES    A.    CARDNER, 

"  KARL,"  in  his  New  Comedy-Drama, 

THE    PRIZTE    WINNER! 

Prices 35c,  50c.,  75c,  81.00. 

METROPOLITAN  HALL. 

Saturday  Evening.  May  19th 


Grand  Testimonial  Concert 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF   THE 


Victims  of  the  Recent  Earthquake 
in  Greece. 


Reserved  Seats SI. 50  and  SI. 00 

General  Admission 50  cents 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

CENTRAL  PARK. 

Thursday May  S  4th 

SOCIETY  CIRCUS 

FOR  THE   BENEFIT   OF  THE 

S.  F.  POLYCLINjC BUILDING  FUND 

150    VOLUNTEER    PARTICIPANTS, 

Including  Members  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 
Olympic  Club,  and  other  organizations. 

Admission 81.00 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

COSTA  RICA  COFFEE  ESTATE, 

Partly    improved,    for    sale.      Good    oppor- 
tunity    for    one     or    two     young    men    with 
815*000. 
Full  information  and  particulars  of 

otis,  McAllister  &  co„ 

109  California  Street. 

STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 


CITIZENS'  "WATER  COMPANY.— NOTICE 
is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Citizens*  Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  is  hereby  called 
for  Thursday,  July  5,  1894,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  u.,  at  the 
company's  office  at  No.  13  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  creating  afc 
bonded  indebtedness  and  issuing  bonds  of  the  company  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000.00,  with  interest,  payable  semi-an- 
nually, at  six  per  cent,  per  annum — principal  payable  in 
thirty  years.  The  ahove  meeting  is  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Argonaut  was  by  them,  in  the  order 
calling  such  meeting,  designated  as  the  newspaper  in 
which  this  notice  is  to  be  published. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens'  Water 
Company.  CHARLES  B.  WHEATON, 

Dated  May  2,  1894.  Secretary  pro  tern. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  deBlres  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  And  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  'with  modern  Improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
'wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


I 


May  21,  1894. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


IS 


$35,000. 


BY  OKDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


Country  Place 


-.A.T- 


CORTE   MADERA 


Marin  County. 


210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Kailroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 


.' 


Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old  -  fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GEAUB  PLACE  FOR  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   tbe  low  price  at 

wbich  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-220  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  Building,  S.  F. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Fanny  Rice  has  a  new  play,  "Miss  Innocence 
Abroad,"  which  is  to  be  produced  soon  under  the 
direction  of  Ben  Teal. 

Augustin  Daly  has  bought  the  American  rights  to 
"The  Gaiety  Girl,"  a  recent  London  success^but, 
instead  of  producing  it  by  his  own  comedians,  he 
will  import  an  English  company  to  play  it. 

Stuart  Robson  will  appear  in  Buckstone's  famous 
comedy,  "  Leap  Year,"  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings  at  the  Baldwin,  and  in  Bronson  Howard's 
"  The  Henrietta  "  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Otero,  the  Spanish  dancer,  whose  success  in  Paris 
was  noted  by  our  correspondent,  "  Parisina,"  a  few 
weeks  ago,  has  started  a  fad  for  anklets,  wearing 
one  of  diamonds,  which  scintillates  brilliantly  during 
her  dance. 

David  Belasco  is  suing  Mr.  Fairbank,  of  Chicago, 
for  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  amount 
he  claims  to  have  earned  in  teaching  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  to  act  and  to  expect  from  Mr.  Fairbank 
because  the  latter  is  Mrs.  Carter's  backer. 

Maurice  Barrymore  and  the  erratic  Mr.  Henley 
are  to  join  forces  and  star  together  next  season  in  a 
play  by  Mr.  Barrymore — if  their  present  intention 
holds.  The  play  is  said  to  be  much  like  Banymore's 
"  Najesda,"  which  Mme.  Modjeska  produced  here 
some  years  ago. 

The  Harrigan  company's  engagement  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  is  to  last  two  months,  and  during  that 
time  they  wiU  present  pretty  much  their  entire  repe- 
toire.  "  Reilly  and  the  400  "  will  be  the  opening  play. 
There  are  forty  persons  in  the  company,  several  of 
whom  are  widely  known  comedians. 

Charles  A.  Gardner  will  be  seen  at  Stockwell's 
Theatre  on  Monday  night  and  during  the  week  in 
"The  Prize  Winner,"  a  new  play  by  James  R. 
Garey,  which  hinges  on  the  hero's  refusal  to  fight  a 
duel,  because  if  he  is  killed  he  will  not  be  able  to 
marry  his  sweetheart  and  she  will  be  disgraced. 

Lydia  Thompson  is  playing  in  "The  Crust  of 
Society"  at  one  of  the  New  York  theatres.  When 
she  brought  her  British  Blondes  to  this  country  in 
1867,  Rose  Coghlan  was  a  girl  in  the  chorus  and 
Miss  Thompson  was  then  euphemistically  described 
as  no  chicken.  But  they  say  she  looks  no  older  than 
Miss  Coghlan  now. 

The  Chicago  papers  have  taken  back  and  apolo- 
gized for  mqch  that  they  said  about  Mme.  Calve* 
when  she  was  in  their  city ;  but  they  have  since 
quoted  the  waiter  who  served  her  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  as  saying  she  drank  four  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne a  day,  and  drank  them  warm  t  And,  worse 
stiU,  he  ascribes  to  Jean  de  Reszke"  an  uncontrollable 
appetite  for  pie. 

Strauss's  comic  opera,  "The  Merry  War,"  is  to 
be  revived  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Monday 
night.     The  cast  of  characters  will  be  as  follows : 

Umberto  Spinola,  Robert  Dunbar ;  Artemisia,  Came 
Godfrey ;  Marquis  Filippo  Sebastian!,  Phil  Franson ; 
-Ricardo,  Ed.  Torpi;  Spinzi,  George  Harris;  Biffi,  G.  Na- 
poleon! ;  Von  Schulen,  Thomas  C.  Leary;  Baltbasar 
Groot,  Ferris  Hartman  ;  Elsa,  Gracie  Plaisted ;  Gini,  Alice 
Neilson ;  Theresa,  Vera  Werden ;  Violetta,  Tillie  Salinger. 

"Dick  Turpin"  is  announced  to  follow  "The 
Merry  War." 

Bronson  Howard,  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  and  a 
number  of  other  American  playwrights  are  trying 
to  get  Congress  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent copyright  law  which  shall  make  the  piratical 
performance  of  plays  a  criminal  offense.  They  say 
the  present  law  is  a  dead  letter  and  that  they  have 
ceased  to  claim  its  protection,  as  suing  the  pirates  is 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,  for  they  are  abso- 
lutely irresponsible. 

The  management  of  the  Opera  Comique  has  post- 
poned until  Mme.  Calv^'s  return  to  Paris  the  cele- 
bration of  the  one-thousandth  performance  of 
"  Mignon,"  which  is  presently  to  be  observed  with 
great  ceremony.  Mme.  Calve"  is  to  be  the  Mignon, 
of  course,  and  Ambroise  Thomas  will  be  present,  if 
he  does  not  lead  the  orchestra.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  tbe  lyric  stage  that  a  composer  has 
lived  to  see  one  of  his  operas  suDg  one  thousand 
times  on  the  same  stage. 

The  present  season  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  will 
end  on  Saturday  night,  May  26th,  when  the  theatre 
will  remain  closed  for  five  weeks.  Mrs.  Potter  and 
Kyrle  Bellew  will  re-open  the  theatre  ou  Monday, 
July  2d,  and  will  play  a  fortnight's  engagement, 
after  which  John  Drew,  tbe  Kendals,  the  New 
York  Empire  Theatre  Company  in  "Sowing  the 
Wind,"  Alexander  Salvini,  "  Charley's  Aunt,"  the 
Henderson  Extravaganza  Company,  and  other  at- 
tractive plays  and  players  will  follow. 

The  Players'  Club,  of  New  York,  have  published, 
in  a  most  beautifully  printed  pamphlet,  the  full  pro- 
ceedings of  the  memorial  meeting  held  in  the  con- 
cert hall  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  last  November,  to  commemorate  the 
sixtieth  birthday  of  Edwin  Booth,  the  founder  of  the 
club.  The  book,  a  model  of  its  kind,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

It  contains  the  minute  of  the  board  ordering  the  com- 
memoration, the  list  of  the  committees  which  carried  it 
out,  the  card  of  invitation  (printed  from  the  copper  plate), 
the  programme  as  the  guests  held  it  in  their  hands,  tbe 
speeches  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  Mr.   Henry  Irving,  and 


Signor  Salvini— this  last  both  in  Italian  and  in  English  as 
read  by  Mr.  Henry  Miller — the  oration  of  Mr.  Parke 
Godwin,  and  the  elegy  of  Professor  George  E.  Woodberry, 
Prefixed  is  a  photogravure  of  the  admirable  portrait  of 
Booth  painted  by  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  and  now  framed 
over  the  mantel-piece  of  the  most  frequented  room  in  the 
club-house  which  the  actor  presented  to  the  Players*. 

Hallen  and  Hart  come  to  the  California  Theatre 
on  Monday  with  their  popular  farce,  "The  Idea." 
It  has  been  here  before,  but,  like  "  A  Parlor  Match," 
its  main  characters  are  popular  with  the  public,  and 
the  constant  introduction  of  new  songs  and  specialties 
keeps  the  play  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Lydia 
Yeamans-Titus  and  Frank  Belcher  are  members  of 
the  company.  Tbe  latter  is  a  Californian,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Olympic  Club,  Stanford  Parlor,  N.  S.  G. 
W.,and  other  organizations  purpose  receiving  him 
with  special  honors  on  Monday  night. 
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Pills 


DCCLVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

May  20,  1894. 

Puree  of  Cauliflower. 

Baked  Trout.    Parisian  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Squabs.     Green  Peas. 

String  Beans. 

Beef  a  la  Mode. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Raspberries.    Rice  Cream. 

Coffee. 

Rice  Cream.— Soak  half  a  box  of  gelatine  in  half  a  pint 

of  cold  water  ten  minutes,  and  place  in  a  double  boiler  until 

gelatine  is  dissolved;  when  cool,  beat  with  an  egg-beater 

until  beaten  to  a  froth.     Thicken  a  pint  of  new  milk  with 

rice  flour  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  sweeten,  and  flavor 

to  taste.     Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and, 

when  gelatine  is  cold,  mix  all  together,  and  set  on  ice  until 

wanted. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


St«rdman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teething. 


(Tasteless) 

O  are  a   specific  in  all 
O  cases  of  Indigestion, 

§  Biliousness,  Sick- 
headache,  and  kin- 
dred troubles. 

825  cents  a  box. 
OOOOOOOOO    < 


ANNUA!  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  1, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  June,  1S94,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  ii.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California. 


To  bow  many  advertisers  can  it  be  as- 
cribed as  one  of  their  chief  virtues  that 
they  knew  not  merely  what  to  say  in  an 
advertisement,  but  knew  as  well  what  not 
to  say? — Printer's  Ink. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1894 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  axe  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  "by  Mall S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall..     6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4,50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  .English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  DemoreBt's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall , 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Kiippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.26 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


AEDIIESS  A  LETTER  OK  POSTAL  CARD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war. 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWSof  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  array  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  wag  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s:nce  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  entii-ed  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  it  i  thout  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  52  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1832  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o*-  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
later  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorn  e 


P.O.  Box 463. 
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SEWING    MACHINES 

—  AND  — 

Domestic  Paper  Patterns 

FKOM   POST   STREET, 

TO   1021    MARKET  STREET, 

Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 


Sterling    Worth 


Caligraph 

Typewriter 

IS  EECOGNIZED  THE  WORLD  OVER. 


Our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Caligraphs, 
Desks  and  Supplies  maybe  had  on  applica- 
tion. 

Manufacturers'  Agent, 
19     MONTGOMERY     STREET. 

THE  BAJfK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital.  S3, OOO, OOO  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,247,584  02 

January  1,  1894 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton sd  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

J  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■   (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N,  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Christiana,  Switzerland,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities 
in  Italy. 


New  York . 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Ino.  I.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridg*.  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,' Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1802) 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Franciico. 

Directors : 

G«0.     W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

AaaeU 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,650,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,  San   Francisco  Agents,  501    Mont- 
gomery Street.     GgNBRALprpicti,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 
Telephone  No.  101. 
Main  Warehouses:  Pier  31,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
»4S  East  Street, 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  4<;i  Channel  Street. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  8.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Tommy—"  Paw,  what  does  vice  versa  mean  ?  " 
Mr.  Figg—"  Why — er — horse  and  horse."— Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

Rtgy—"  Anything  unusual  happen  while  I  was  out, 
James?"  His  man  James— "  Yes,  sir  ;  your  tailor 
didn't  call"— Truth. 

"I  say,  Fenilworth,  you  know  that  ten  I  owe 
you?"  '-Yes."  "You  haven't  got  il  about  you 
again,  have  you?" — Truth. 

As  the  "  up  express  "  dashes  through  the  station  : 
"Oh!  Mr.  Porter,  dossn't  that  train  stop  here?  ' 
"  No,  mum,  it  don't  even  hesitate." — The  Sketch. 

"Did  you  see  Miss  Passe1  as  Lady  Macbeth?" 
"  Yes  —  quite  a  performance.  Simply  brought 
down  the  bouse  when  she  cried:  'Out,  blamt-d 
spot !  out,  I  say  I '  " — Truth. 

German  police  ordinance:  "From  the  beginning 
of  darkness  every  vehicle  must  have  a  lighted  lan- 
tern. Darkness  begins  when  the  street-lamps  are 
lighted.  "—Fliegende  Blatter. 

Little  Johnny— ■"  Pa,  does  a  visitation  mean  the 
same  thing  as  a  visit?"  Pa—"  Sometimes,  my  son. 
For  instance,  when  your  grandmother  comes  to  stop 
with  us  for  a  month." — Truth. 

Mr.  Richfello—"  What  a  peachy  complexion  Miss 
Beauti  has  I  "  Rival  belle—"  You  do  her  injustice, 
really,  Mr.  Richfello.  Her  face  isn't  so  very  fuzzy— 
except  on  her  upper  lip." — New  York  Weekly, 

Primus — "Your  theory  about  moral  suasion  with 
children  is  pretty  enough,  but  have  you  ever  known 
it  to  work?"  Secundus— "  Why,  yes;  I've  never 
had  to  strike  a  child  of  mine  save  in  self-defense." — 
fudge. 

Ragged  Richard  (insinuatingly)— "Say,  mister, 
have  ver  got  enny  suggestions  ter  make  ter  a  feller 
w'at  ain't  able  ter  raise  er  dime  ter  git  shaved  with  ?  " 
Grumple  (passing  on) — "Yes;  raise  whiskers." — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

Dusty  Reagan—"  Hully  gee,  Ike  I  what's  de  mat- 
ter  now?"  Itinerant  Ike  (wrapped  in  bandages)— 
"  I  probably  have  de  hardest  luck  of  any  man  livin'. 
Hadn't  had  a  bite  to  eat  fer  four  days  when  I  was 
run  over  by  a  pie-wagon." — Judge. 

A  terrible  silence  followed:  Unfortunate  bachelor 
— "  Can  the  baby  talk  yet  ?  "  Proud  mother — "  Oh, 
my,  no  1  He  isn't  old  enough  yet  I  "  Unfortunate 
bachelor — "Ah,  I  see.  And  at  what  age,  now,  will 
he  begin  to  get  pretty  and  cunning  ?  "—Truth. 

"Mr.  Spnggs,"  said  the  law -school  profetsDr, 
"  from  this  article  on  '  Forms  of  Judicial  Procedure,' 
how  many  kinds  of  judgment  do  there  appear  to 
be?"  "Two,"  answered  Mr.  Spriggs,  promptly; 
"judgment  for  the  plaintiff  and  judgment  lor  the 
defendant." — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  mate—"  Was  that  the  owner  of  the  yacht  that 
you  were  speaking  to  just  now?"  The  captain — 
"Yes."  The  male— "  Did  he  come  here  to  see  if 
we  had  fixed  her  up  ship-shape  or  not  ?  "  The  cap- 
lain—"  No  ;  he  came  down  to  ask  if  the  liquors  and 
other  stores  had  been  sent  aboard." — New  York 
Press. 

Miss  Hubbell{oi  Boston,  as  the  ball  goes  over  the 
fence  and  Delehanty  makes  a  home  run) — "Now, 
what  do  they  call  that?"  Her  escort—"  A  homer." 
Miss  Hubbell {dehghied)— "  Homer  I  Homer  1  Why, 
this  game  can'tbe  so  awfully  vulgar,  when  they  name 
one  of  the  points  after  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
lived  1 " — Puck. 

At  the  sociable  :  Laura—"  I  can't  imagine  what's 
the  matter  with  poor  little  Mr.  Skimcoe  to-night.  He 
hasn't  stirred  from  his  seat  since  he  came  in."  Host- 
ess—" Oh,  Laura,  don't  refer  to  it ;  it's  too  awful  1 " 
Laura  —  "Is  he  really  ill,  then?"  Hostess — 111? 
No  ;  1  left  my  chewing-gum  on  the  chair  and  forgot 
all  about  it." — Judge. 

Tramp  (at  farm  kitchen -door)—"  Madam,  do  you 
happen  to  have  a  two-dollar  bill  about  you  that  you 
could  loan  me  for  a  few  moments  ?  "  Mrs.  Hay — 
"No,  I  hain't!"  Tramp— "Very  well,  ma'am; 
any  other  denomination  will  do  as  well.  I  wanted  to 
use  it  to  clean  my  gold  eye-glasses.  Opticians 
say "    (Door  bangs.}— Judge. 

"  May,"  said  her  husband,  as  they  prepared  to  go 
out  calling,  "  do  you  really  mean  to  use  those  call- 
ing cards  with  your  name  spelled  '  Mae  Kathryn 
Alys  Smith  '  ?  "  "I  certainly  do,"  replied  Mrs.  May 
Catharine  Alice  Smith.  "  Very  well,  then,"  said  her 
husband,  firmly  ;  "  I  am  with  you,"  and  he  politely 
presented  her  with  a  card  neatly  inscribed:  "Jorje 
Pbrederyc  Albyrt  Smith." — Chicago  Record. 

She— "  It  can  not  be — I  am  not  worthy  of  you." 
He — "Nonsense!"  She  —  "It  is  true,  too  true." 
He — "  Impossible.  You  are  an  angel."  She — "  No, 
no  ;  you  are  wrong.  I  am  an  idle,  silly  girl,  utterly 
unfit  to  become  your  companion  through  life."  He — 
"  This  is  madness.  What  sort  of  a  wife  do  you  think 
I  ought  to  have?"  She — "A  careful,  calculating, 
practical  woman  who  can  live  on  your  small  silary." 
— New  York  Weekly. 
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The  embarrassing  position  into  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  wriggled  itself  is  amusing,  even  if  the  process  has 
been  disastrous  to  the  country.  Harper's  Weekly  has  been 
the  most  persistent  and  devoted  champion  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, yet  even  that  "  Journal  of  Civilization "  has  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  its  idol  has  at  least  feet  of  clay.  In 
the  current  number  this  great  organ  of  Cleveland  and  the 
Mugwumps  says,  with  a  pitiful  whine  :  "  The  tariff  bill  as 
it  stands  is  a  surrender  to  the  protectionists.  It  is  not 
only  a  protection  measure,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  more 
prohibitory  than  any  law,  except  the  McKinley  act,  that  the 
protected  trusts  and  monopolies  have  devised.  ...  As  yet 
there  has  been  no  sign  from  the  administration  of  that 
pressure,  that  stubborn  courage,  that  unyielding  persistence 
that  the  right  should  prevail,  that  won  the  fight  for  the  repeal 


of  the  Sherman  act.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  ceitain,  the  pending 
bill  is  not  an  answer  to  the  country's  demands,  and  can  not 
prevent  a  revival  of  agitation."  The  position  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  indicated  by  this  expression  of  opinion  of  its 
side-partner,  is  most  pitiable.  For  a  third  of  a  century, 
while  the  Republican  party  was  in  power,  it  lived  simply  and 
solely  as  the  party  of  opposition,  promising  every  two  years, 
or,  at  most,  every  four  years,  with  loud  whoopings  and  ear- 
piercing  ululations,  that  if  the  people  would,  just  for  once, 
turn  over  the  government  to  the  lineal  political  descendants 
of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  they  would  make  the  desert  blos- 
som like  the  rose.  They  would  pass  a  tariff  bill  which 
should  cheapen  articles  of  necessity  to  the  American  con- 
sumer and  at  the  same  time  advance  the  interests  of  the 
producer  and  increase  the  wages  of  the  workingman.  They 
would  inaugurate  an  era  which  should  be,  at  the  very  least, 
a  foretaste  of  the  millennium  and  should  make  everybody 
happy  and  contented. 

Necessarily,  since  the  policy  of  protection  was  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party,  the  Democratic  party  had  to  em- 
brace the  tenets  of  free  trade,  as  it  did  unequivocally  and 
unqualifiedly  in  the  Chicago  platform  of  1892,  to  which 
Grover  Cleveland  acceded  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
On  that  platform  the  Democratic  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  were  elected,  and  what  is  the  result?  Not 
only  nothing,  but  worse  than  nothing,  for  the  country  has 
been  kept  in  a  condition  of  nervous  unrest  and  uneasiness 
ever  since  Congress  met.  It  is  needless  to  do  more  than 
refer  at  this  time  to  the  history  of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill ; 
that  is,  the  tariff  bill  framed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  was  chairman.  This  bill,  by  its  mildness,  when 
compared  with  the  frenzied  declarations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  surprised  those  who  had  really  be- 
lieved that  the  Chicago  platform  meant  something.  The 
bill,  however,  mild  as  it  was,  was  amended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  duties  before  it  passed  the  House,  and  then  it 
went  to  the  Senate.  The  Finance  Committee,  after  weeks 
of  study  and  deliberation,  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
with  over  four  hundred  amendments,  nearly  all  of  which  in- 
creased the  duties  of  the  House  bill,  and  the  Senate,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  has  improved  on  the  work  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  piled  up  the  duties  still  higher,  until  in  some 
of  the  schedules  the  import  duty  is  actually  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  McKinley  bill.  The  result  is,  or  will  be,  if  a 
tariff  bill  passes  at  all  at  the  present  session,  that  it  will 
differ  from  the  McKinley  bill  mainly  in  the  objects  of 
tariff  taxation,  and  not  in  the  rates  of  duty.  If  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill  was  class  legislation,  the  Wilson  bill  will  be 
equally  so,  the  only  difference  being  a  shifting  of  the  inci- 
dence of  tariff  taxation ;  and  whether  the  change  will  be  a 
wise,  or  prudent,  or  acceptable  one,  is  a  question  of  grave 
doubt. 

The  declarations  of  the  Chicago  platform  were  the  irre- 
sponsible outpourings  of  a  party  in  opposition.  Sobered 
somewhat  by  the  granting  of  their  demand  for  power,  they 
found  that  their  negative  opposition  must  be  changed  into  a 
positive  policy.  Study  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
country  proved  the  insanity  of  any  attempt  to  cany  out 
even  the  spirit  of  their  platform.  The  Wilson  bill  repre- 
sented their  mental  condition  at  this  time.  Further  study 
resulted  in  increased  rates  in  the  House,  and  a  little  better 
understanding  resulted  in  the  Senate  coming  as  near  to  the 
rates  of  the  McKinley  tariff  as  they  dared. 

What  has  the  Democratic  party  left  to  itself  on  which  to 
go  before  the  people  this  fall  or  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1896  ?  If,  as  its  acts  indicate,  it  believes  in  protection  to 
home  industries,  it  can  not  ask  the  people  of  this  country  to 
intrust  to  its  prentice  hand  the  development  of  a  policy  in 
which  the  Republican  party  is  a  past-master.  If  it  shall  ask 
the  people  to  commit  to  it  reform,  the  inevitable  response 
will  be  :  "  What  !  Send  you  back  to  reform  your  own  re- 
forms, and  to  do  at  a  second  term  what  you  absolutely  failed 
to  even  attempt  to  do  at  a  first  term,  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  government  under  your  control  ?  "  Just  now  the 
Democratic  party  must  be  asking  itself  the  historic  question, 


"Where  are  we  at?"  and  imploring  its  oracles  and  sooth- 
sayers in  vain  for  a  response. 

The  introduction  of  a  system  of  manual  training  into  the 
public  schools  is  opposed  by  two  classes  of  people. 
The  one  class  does  not  understand  just  what  is  meant 
by  manual  training ;  the  other  class  does  not  under- 
stand just  what  is  the  true  purpose  of  education.  Those 
objectors  who  do  not  appreciate  the  difference  between 
manual  training  and  technical  or  industrial  training, 
declare  that  the  public  schools,  being  supported  by  the 
taxation  of  the  whole  people,  must  confine  their  activity 
to  education  as  it  affects  the  community  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual ;  that  they  should  prepare  the  pupil  for  an  intelligent 
performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  not  for  his  indi- 
vidual industrial  occupation.  This  is  a  just  statement  of 
what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  public  school.  Knowledge  of 
a  trade  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  young  man,  but  such 
education  forms  no  proper  part  of  the  public-school  curric- 
ulum. The  specialization  of  industrial  effort  and  the  nar- 
row-mindedness of  labor  unions  have  acted  together  in  de- 
stroying the  apprentice  system.  Some  substitute  must  be 
developed  if  the  skilled  laborer,  who  has  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  his  work  and  an  artistic  interest  in  its  product,  is 
not  to  become  obsolete.  This  is  the  work  of  technical 
schools,  however,  and  they  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained by  private  enterprise. 

The  manual  training,  however,  does  not  seek  to  turn  out 
expert  carpenters,  machinists,  or  blacksmiths.  Its  true  aim 
is  to  educate  the  mind,  and  the  various  courses  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  develop  the  power  of  concentration,  the 
sense  of  order,  the  spirit  of  exactness,  the  appreciation  of 
form  and  proportion.  Tools  are  used,  but  not  so  much 
that  familiarity  in  their  use  may  be  acquired  as  because  the 
use  of  tools  exercises  these  faculties  of  the  mind  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  in  which  they  are  exercised  in  text- 
book studies.  A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  clearly  states 
the  nature  of  manual  training.  As  a  means  of  education, 
he  says,  it  consists  in  the  study  and  use  of  toys,  tools,  and 
machinery,  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and 
the  opportunities  and  surroundings.  It  is  the  development 
and  training  of  the  mind  by  the  use  of  beads,  papers, 
blocks,  and  toys  in  the  kindergarten ;  by  the  use  of  the 
pencil,  the  knife,  the  chisel,  and  the  plane  in  a  later  period  ; 
and  the  use  of  engines,  lathes,  forges,  foundries,  and 
machine-shops  in  the  end.  This  three-fold  classification 
of  the  instruments  of  instruction  may  be  taken  as  corres- 
ponding to  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high-school  grades. 
Throughout,  the  aim  is  to  train  the  mind.  It  is  true  that 
the  manual  dexterity  acquired  by  such  training  is  of  value  to 
the  physical  laborer,  just  as  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ac- 
quired in  the  schools  is  of  value  to  the  bookkeeper  or 
banker,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  But  in  both  cases  the 
advantage  is  merely  incidental 

The  instruction  by  means  of  text-books  and  recitations 
alone  has  long  been  recognized  by  educators  as  incomplete. 
It  trains  the  memory,  but  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  do 
not  receive  proper  attention ;  it  does  not  offer  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  practical  application  of  the  information 
gained,  and  information  does  not  become  actual  knowledge 
until  it  is  applied  ;  it  fails  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  development  of  the  power  of  concentration  is  thus 
retarded  ;  it  does  not  properly  prepare  the  pupil  for  actual 
life,  the  disproportionate  attention  given  to  book-learning 
encouraging  the  pupil  to  look  upon  physical  labor  as  undig- 
nified. In  all  of  these  directions  manual  training  supple- 
ments text-book  training  and  remedies  its  defects.  The 
variety  that  is  given  to  the  studies  maintains  the  interest  in 
all ;  the  pride  in  seeing  material  results  from  his  own  efforts 
encourages  the  pupil  to  renewed  effort.  To  work  side  by 
side  with  the  pupil  who  may  in  after  life  become  a  merchant 
or  follow  one  of  the  learned  professions,  to  see  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  interested  in  manual  labor,  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  artistic  aspect  of  his  work,  must  inspire  in  the  pupil  an 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  These  results,  which 
would    be    looked    for    in    any   theoretical   consideration  of 
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manual  training,  have  been  actually  found  to  flow  from  it 
wherever  it  has  been  practically  applied. 

In  the  grammar-school  grades  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  from  wood  working  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  metal 
working,  supplemented,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  by  training 
in  sewing  and  cooking.  These  may  have  little  direct  value 
in  the  industries  that  are  followed  in  after  life  ;  but  the  same 
is  true  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  text-book 
studies.  The  object  of  education  is  not  to  confine  the 
studies  to  those  branches  that  will  be  directly  used  in  busi- 
ness, but  to  include  all  those  subjects  that  will  properly 
train  and  develop  the  mind  in  the  same  manner  that 
physical  training  develops  the  muscles  of  the  body.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  only  four  in  every  hundred  ever 
go  to  the  high  school,  and  a  still  smaller  number  go  to 
college.  For  the  other  ninety-six,  the  whole  education  that 
Ihey  receive  is  supplied  by  the  grammar  schools.  Further, 
the  great  majority  of  these  grammar-school  pupils  must  earn 
their  living  by  some  form  of  manual  labor.  While  it  is  no 
part  of  the  public-school  work  to  prepare  them  for  trades, 
it  is  the  wisest  economy  to  so  arrange  the  studies  that  are 
to  carry  out  the  true  purposes  of  the  schools  that  the  pupils 
shall  be  as  thoroughly  as  possible  prepared  for  their  actual 
work  in  life.  It  has  been  wisely  suggested  that  the  training 
in  cooking  that  the  girls  receive  offers  a  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  features  of  the  servant  -  girl  problem. 
There  are  many  families  in  the  middle  classes  where  the 
servant  has  by  no  means  the  menial  position  that  she  must 
accept  in  the  families  of  the  rich.  She  is  far  more  of  a 
companion,  and  the  educated  girls  of  the  public  schools,  if 
trained  for  such  positions,  would  find  them  far  more  agree- 
able and  remunerative  than  positions  as  shop-girls  or  type- 
writers. 

The  present  board  of  education  in  this  city  has  been  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  a  system  of  manual  training,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  will  be  successful  The 
greatest  danger  with  which  they  have  to  contend  is  the  desire 
to  cover  the  field  too  completely.  Should  they  confine  their 
activity  to  the  grammar  schools,  the  expense  for  outfit  will 
not  be  excessive  and  the  greatest  good  can  be  accomplished. 
The  courses  of  manual  training  for  high  schools  encroach 
somewhat  on  the  field  of  technical  training  and  involve 
heavier  expenditures  for  tools  and  machinery.  But,  fortu- 
nately, this  field  will  probably  soon  be  covered  by  the  Lick 
and  Wilmerding  endowments,  and  the  necessity  does  not 
rest  so  heavily  upon  the  public  schools.  If  they  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  modest  beginning,  covering  the  grammar  schools 
of  the  city,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  schools 
here  will  soon  be  abreast  of  the  best  systems  in  Eastern  cities. 


What  business  has  a  free  list  in  a  tariff  bill,  framed,  at 
least  professedly,  for  revenue  only  ?  Why,  in  such  a  bill  as 
the  Wilson  bill,  covering  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  ninety 
paragraphs,  should  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  those 
paragraphs  be  found  in  the  free  list  ?  Nothing  could  be 
found  to  illustrate  more  clearly  and  concisely  the  muddle- 
headed  ideas  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  revenue.  Starting  with  the  declaration  of 
the  Chicago  platform  that  protection  is  fraudulent  and  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  the  only  tariff  to  be  considered  is  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  it  naturally  and  logically  follows  that  all 
imports  should  bear  a  certain  and  fixed  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  tariff  taxation.  In  the  absence  of  free  trade, 
which  every  one  knows  to  be  an  impossibility,  there  can  be 
no  reason,  from  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  standpoint,  why 
any  class  of  imports  should  be  exempt  from  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  general  government ;  for  to  put  one-third 
of  all  imports  on  the  free  list  is  clearly  to  discriminate 
against  the  other  two-thirds.  Under  the  protective  system 
no  such  criticism  could  be  passed,  for  it  is  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protection,  while  providing  for  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  support  and  carry  on  the  government,  so  to  distribute 
the  burden  of  tariff  taxation  as  to  make  it  fall  chiefly  on 
such  imports  as  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  domestic  industry.  This  being  done,  and  a  suffi- 
cient revenue  secured  from  such  imports,  really  or  largely  as 
a  tax  upon  the  foreign  producer  for  the  privilege  of  compet- 
ing in  the  American  market,  the  free  list  may  be  enlarged 
and  expanded  as  occasion  serves,  as  was  done  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill.  The  Republican  party  has  never  pretended  that 
it  was  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  whereas  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  making  such  a  pretense  constantly,  has 
selected,  say,  six  hundred  classes  of  imports  as  dutiable, 
and  has  allowed  three  hundred  to  come  in  duty  free. 
There  is  no  reasonable  or  logical  explanation  for  a  bill 
framed  on  such  lines.  Everything  that  is  imported,  be  it 
great  or  small,  valuahle  or  insignificant  in  value,  manufact- 
ured or  unmanufactured,  should,  under  the  Democratic 
theory,  pay  duty  to  the  government,  and  especially  under  the 
ad  vr'orem  idea,  of  which  the  Democrats  of  the  modern 
school  seem  so  enamored.      To  exempt  one-third  in  number 


of  all  the  imports 'from  the  payment  of  duty  is  quite  as  un- 
just and  far  more  contradictory  than  to  impose  specific  and 
even  prohibitory  duties  on  special  articles  which  come  into 
direct  competition  with  the  product  of  home  industries.  This 
illustration  shows  the  crudity  and  fatuity  of  the  modern  Dem- 
ocratic notions  of  revenue,  taxation,  and  finance.  The  elders  in 
Israel,  from  George  Washington  down  to  Andrew  Jackson, 
made  no  such  stupid  blunders.  They  were  protectionists, 
every  single  one  of  them,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  had 
any  one  of  them  been  a  tariff-for-revenue-only  advocate, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  silly  and  illogical  as  to  recom- 
mend a  tariff  bill,  declaredly  for  revenue  only,  which  should 
exempt  one-third  of  all  the  imports,  in  number,  from  the 
payment  of  any  customs  duty  whatever. 

We  are  at  last  arriving  at  exact  information  in  regard  to 
the  conjugal  condition  of  the  American  people.  That  in- 
formation, so  far  as  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  concerned,  has  been  supplied  for  many  years  by 
the  published  returns  of  vital  statistics.  The  eleventh  is  the 
first  census  which  has  endeavored  to  furnish  it  in  this  coun- 
try. The  labor,  though  tardy,  is  valuable.  It  can  not  fail 
to  prove  instructive  when  the  subject  of  a  uniform  marriage 
and  divorce  law  comes  up  for  action. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  exceed  the  female  by  about  1,500,000.  It  is  dif- 
ferent in  Europe,  where,  as  a  rule,  females  predominate,  and  it 
is  otherwise  in  New  England,  from  which  section  the  young 
men  emigrate,  leaving  their  sisters  to  wither  on  the  stalk. 
But  in  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  males  preponder- 
ate, as  in  California,  for  example,  where  the  males  are  to 
the  females  as  703,059  to  508,071.  And  though  the  excess 
of  males  in  the  Western  States  is  in  some  degree  offset  by 
the  excess  of  females  in  the  original  States,  it  is  not  over- 
come ;  in  the  country  at  large,  if  matrimony  became  the 
universal  rule,  there  would  be  over  a  million  men  who  would 
have  to  go  abroad  for  wives,  while  every  girl  would  be  fitted 
with  a  husband.  This  is  the  more  curious  as  there  appear 
to  be  as  many  female  children  born  as  male,  and  one  sex  in 
infancy  seems  to  be  as  viable  as  the  other.  The  anomaly  is 
worth  study. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  each  of  which  embraces  about  one-third  of 
the  whole.  About  one-third  of  the  62,800,000  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  June,  1890,  were  children  under  the  matri- 
monial age  ;  another  third,  or,  to  be  exact,  34.94  of  the 
males  and  36.42  of  the  females,  were  married ;  and  the 
other  third  consisted  of  persons  of  marriageable  age  who 
were  single.  The  proportion  of  the  unmarried  seems  so 
large  that  it  demands  inquiry.  It  appears  that  the  un- 
married males  exceeded  the  unmarried  females  by  eight  per 
cent.  This  excess  probably  represents  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  callings  which  render  matrimony  difficult,  if  not 
impossible — such  as  sailors,  soldiers,  fishermen,  lumbermen, 
and  tramps.  Among  the  immigrants  from  foreign  parts, 
males  largely  preponderate,  and  they  probably  remain  single 
until  they  have  found  steady  employment.  These  classes 
account  for  the  discrepancy  between  unmarried  males  and 
unmarried  females — 19,945,576  as  against  17,183,988,  or 
2,761,588  more  useless  males  than  useless  females.  It 
leaves  an  aggregate  of  1 1,450,000  females,  in  round  num- 
bers, all  of  marriageable  age,  who  might  be  wives  and 
mothers  if  they  were  invited  to  assume  those  conditions. 

The  details  of  the  tables  show  that  as  the  native  whites  of 
native  parentage  constitute  the  highest  class  in  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  education,  calling,  and  freedom  from 
criminality  and  pauperism,  so  also  they  are  the  best  class  in 
a  conjugal  aspect.  The  percentage  of  native  whites  of 
native  parentage  who  were  married  was  35.40,  while  the 
percentage  of  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  was  only 
21.47.  Among  the  negroes  the  percentage  of  married  is 
31.64.  It  also  appears  that  the  largest  proportion  of  mar- 
ried persons  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  single  persons 
are  found  in  the  States  which  contain  an  urban  population, 
while  the  smallest  proportion  of  married  persons  and  the 
largest  proportion  of  single  persons  are  found  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  rural  States.  This  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
notion  that  the  honest  rustic  is  moral  and  marries  young, 
while  the  citizen  of  towns  is  depraved  and  stays  single.  The 
very  contrary  appears  to  be  the  fact. 

It  also  appears  that  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  mar- 
riages is  larger  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities.  People  in 
cities  marry  more  and  divorce  less  than  people  in  the  coun- 
try. The  prevailing  notion  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
divorces  appears  to  be  a  delusion.  The  proportion  of 
divorced  to  married  persons  was  only  0.54 — that  is  to  say, 
there  was  one  divorced  person  to  every  185  married.  East- 
ern people  generally  consider  California  a  land  of  divorce. 
But,  in  fact,  it  is  in  this  respect  behind  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and,  of  course,  far  behind  South  Dakota. 
For  some  years  our  courts  have  tacitly  agreed  upon  a  policy 
in  which  all  the  judges  concur.     Where  a  couple,  who  have 


passed  the  first  flush  of  youth,  get  on  so  badly  that  their 
union  has  become  a  hell  of  unending  strife,  judges  will 
grant  the  decree  ;  but  where  a  young  pair  who  have  married 
in  haste  rush  into  court  for  relief  from  ordinary  matrimonial 
squabbles,  the  judge  sends  them  home  to  learn  to  agree. 
Strange  to  say,  the  race  which  is  most  addicted  to  divorce  in 
the  Atlantic  States  is  the  negro. 

The  age  at  which  young  people  marry  in  this  country  is 
from  20  to  34.  According  to  the  census,  one-half  the  married 
women  married  between  20  and  24,  and  about  one-fifth  of 
the  married  men.  A  quarter  more  of  the  married  women 
married  between  24  and  29,  and  the  rest  between  the  latter 
age  and  34.  The  men  began  to  marry  in  numbers  between 
24  and  29  ;  but  most  of  the  marriages  occurred  when  the 
man  was  over  30.  According  to  the  English  statistics,  more 
girls  marry  at  26  than  at  any  other  age,  and  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  this  country.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  statistics  on  such  a  sub- 
ject must  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  Ladies  do  not  care  to 
tell  their  ages,  and  to  confess  to  2  5  when  they  would  like  to 
be  considered  19.  In  the  country,  early  marriages  are  not 
uncommon.  If  a  girl  is  pretty  she  is  likely  to  be  captured 
in  her  teens.  But  in  the  cities,  careful  observation  leads  to 
the  belief  that  more  girls  are  married  after  than  before  24. 

Some  of  the  figures  of  this  census  bulletin  are  puzzling. 
The  number  of  divorced  women  is  given  as  71,895  and  that 
of  divorced  men  only  49,101.  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the 
divorced  persons  were  women  and  only  a  trifle  over  40  per 
cent.  men.  How  could  this  be  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  divorced  men  immediately  remarried  and  so  figure  in 
the  married  men's  column,  while  the  divorced  women  could 
not  beguile  new  husbands  into  matrimony  ?  Or  did  the 
divorced  men  drown  their  despair  at  the  end  of  a  wharf  ? 
Again,  the  census  shows  79,034  more  married  men  than  mar- 
ried women.  Where  were  their  wives  ?  Were  all  these 
married  men  foreigners  who  had  left  their  wives  in  the  land 
of  their  birth  ? 


Not  the  least  important  of  the  duties  which  devolve  on 
the  constitutional  convention  now  in  session  in  New  York  is 
the  duty  of  perfecting  the  severance  of  church  and  state 
by  prohibiting  future  legislatures  from  appropriating  money 
for  sectarian  purposes.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  1 846  to  attain  this  aim,  and  they  sup- 
posed they  had  done  so.  But  by  a  system  of  log-rolling, 
year  after  year,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  succeeded  in 
extorting  from  the  legislatures  appropriations  for  sectarian 
institutions,  and  at  the  present  time  that  church  draws  from 
the  State  treasury  large  sums  which  are  employed  for  sec- 
tarian objects.  The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Institutions  has  obtained  the  official  figures  for 
six  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  State,  which  are  really  start- 
ling.    They  are  as  follows  : 

Roman  Catholic. 


Name  of  city.               Roman  Catholic.  Protestant. 

New  York $1,213,000  §75,000 

Brooklyn  333.74°  50.270 

Albany 37.682  19,096 

Troy 37.717  13.329 

Syracuse 21,991  2,466 

Rochester 29,600  2,651 

Totals $1,673,730  $162,81; 


Hebrew. 

$185,000 
3,550 


$188,762 


Totals  of  the  six  cities  for  a  single  year $2,025,304 

The  table  would  be  even  more  striking  than  it  is  if  the 
figures  for  Buffalo  were  added  ;  but  they  have  thus  far 
been  held  back.  As  it  is,  it  appears  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic citizens  of  New  York,  who  constitute  a  small  minority  of 
the  whole,  receive  over  three-quarters  of  the  whole  amount 
appropriated  for  sectarian  purposes — about  ten  times  as 
much  as  all  the  Protestant  sects  added  together.  So  mon- 
strous an  inequality  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  call  for 
reform.  It  is  the  more  flagrant  because  the  subsidies  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  largely  used  for  the  purposes  of 
a  system  of  education  which  teaches  that  the  secular  author- 
ity should  be  subordinate  to  the  decrees  of  the  church. 

Even  if  the  appropriations  were  proportionate  to  pop- 
ulation, they  would  still  be  at  variance  with  American  policy 
and  sound  principle.  No  doctrine  is  more  clearly  enunciated 
in  the  constitution  than  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state.  That  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  fathers 
took  ground  diametrically  opposed  to  foreign  nations.  In 
most  of  these  there  was  a  state  church,  which  was  protected 
and  favored  by  the  state  in  preference  to  other  churches. 
Here  it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  state  church, 
and  that  all  religions  should  stand  on  the  same  footing. 
That  was  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  and  is  nominally  the 
doctrine  of  the  nation  to-day,  though  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  persistent  effort  to  induce  a  departure  from  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Papal  Church.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  take  the  ground  that  education  which  does  not  teach 
their  kind  of  religion  is  no  education  at  all ;  and  therefore 
they  attempt  to  divert  moneys  raised  by  general  taxation  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  to  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools.  The  attempt  has  not  been  generally  successful ; 
but  neither  has  it  been  a  total  failure  ;  in  several  instances, 
in  several  States,  money  has  been  voted  to  benevolent  insti- 
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tutions  which  have  turned  out  to  be  sectarian  schools  in  dis- 
guise. 

In  order  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  once  and  forever,  in 
New  York  State,  the  following  amendment  to  the  present 
constitution  has  been  proposed  to  the  convention  : 

"  SEC.  12.  No  law  shall  be  passed  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  nor  shall  the  State,  or 
any  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil  division,  use  its  property, 
or  credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  or  authorize 
either  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding, 
by  appropriation,  payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  any  church,  religious  denomination,  or  religious  society,  or 
any  institution,  society,  or  undertaking  which  is  wholly,  or  in  part, 
under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control." 

This  section  was  drawn  by  the  law  committee,  which  com- 
prises five  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  New  York  State,  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  in- 
genious casuist  to  find  a  loop-hole  in  it.  Should  it  be 
adopted  by  the  convention  and  ratified  by  the  people,  it  will 
probably  constitute  a  precedent  for  action  in  all  the  States 
except,  perhaps,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  California.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  insidious 
warfare  waged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  against  the 
common  schools. 

It  may  be  expected  that  Mr.  Bourke  Cochran  and  his  co- 
religionists will  endeavor  to  defeat  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  savors  of  Protestant  bigotry.  But  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  prove  their  case.  The  prohibition  of 
sectarian  subsidies  strikes  at  the  Protestant  sects  as  well  as 
at  the  Catholic  It  is  absolutely  impartial  between  all.  It 
simply  confirms  and  re-asserts  the  old  American  doctrine 
that  no  sect  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  religionists  who  do 
not  belong  to  it,  and  that  in  the  United  States,  while  religious 
opinion  is  perfectly  free  and  no  man  can  be  molested  on  the 
ground  of  his  religious  opinions,  no  portion  of  the  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  for  secular  purposes  can  be  diverted  to 
clerical  uses. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment will  imply  a  desire  to  do  that  which  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  prevent.  If,  therefore,  credit  for  common 
sense  were  given  to  the  priests  of  Rome,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  they  would  forbear  from  showing  their  hand. 
Unfortunately,  recent  events  indicate  that  the  Papal  priest- 
hood can  not  safely  be  credited  with  judgment  or  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Recent  im- 
pudent assumptions  of  power  by  bishops  in  California, 
Canada,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  imply  the  existence  of  a  re- 
actionary spirit  among  the  prelates,  which  looks  as  if  they 
were  presuming  on  the  toleration  they  enjoy.  It  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  have  attempted,  fifty  years  ago,  to  establish  a  censor- 
ship over  newspapers  and  school-books.  On  several  occa- 
sions in  the  first  decades  of  this  century,  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  taught  by  sharp  lessons  that  they  were  here  on  sufferance 
and  by  virtue  of  the  American  policy  of  toleration.  Since  the 
fifties,  they  have  been  treated  with  more  generosity.  The 
Protestant  State  of  California  sent  the  Roman  Catholic 
White  to  the  Senate,  whereas  the  Protestants  of  New  York 
protested  violently  against  conferring  a  similar  honor  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Kernan,  although  he  was  otherwise  emi- 
nently fit.  The  struggle  in  the  constitutional  convention  will 
be  the  culmination  of  the  fight  for  control  of  the  public 
schools  in  New  York,  and  we  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
American  people  very  much  if  it  will  not  result  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  attitude  of  men  on  the  pending  woman's  suffrage 
question  commands  little  attention.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
man  of  the  club  and  the  mart  and  the  court  professes  to  be 
willing  that  women  should  vote  if  they  want  to  ;  his  interest 
in  the  question  is  languid.  A  few  advanced  thinkers  and 
clergymen  who  preach  to  female  congregations  say  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  reform  ;  males,  as  a  mass, 
seem  to  be  indifferent  on  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  confident  of  being  able  to  control  any  female  vote 
which  may  materialize,  as  they  think  they  control  their  wives 
in  conjugal  life. 

Their  apathy  proceeds  in  large  part  from  their  incapacity 
to  understand  the  woman  of  the  period,  with  her  newly 
awakened  hopes  and  aspirations.  Men  are  heard  to  say  that 
females  lead  more  correct  lives  than  males,  simply  because 
their  passions  do  not  burn  so  fiercely.  This  line  of  argu- 
ment goes  on  to  reason  that  it  was  for  the  safety  and  preser- 
vation of  the  race  that  nature  endowed  women  with  more 
self-control  than  men.  If  the  present  movement  should 
culminate  in  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes,  clubmen  think 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  walk  the  streets  at 
night.  This  is  the  sneering  line  of  argument  which  men  who 
have  not  studied  the  question  affect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  sex  has  nothing  to  do  with  so- 
cial habits.     Those  are  regulated  by  usage  and  custom  only. 

Men  of  another  class  declare  that  the  current  agitation 
proceeds  from  female  vanity  and  love  of  display.  They  in- 
sist that  women  demand  the  suffrage,  not  because  they  want 


it,  but  because  they  wish  to  attract  attention  and  to  be  talked 
of.  Women  writers  are  producing  a  prurient,  morbid,  un- 
wholesome literature  ;  and,  in  their  wake,  other  women  are 
chafing  against  the  restraints  of  propriety  and  craving  for  a 
freedom  of  which  they  have  not  measured  the  range.  This 
is  a  narrow  view  of  a  very  broad  question.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  women  who  demand  political  equality  there  are  undoubt- 
edly some  who  enter  the  lists  from  a  thirst  for  notoriety  and 
from  a  silly  desire  to  talk  on  a  platform.  But  they  consti- 
tute a  small  fragment  of  the  great  body  of  women  at  the 
East  who  are  now  demanding  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
rights.  The  committee  of  ladies  who  are  petitioning  the 
New  York  Constitutional  Convention  for  the  right  to  vote 
does  not  contain  the  name  of  one  person  whose  voice  has 
ever  been  raised,  or  probably  ever  will  be  raised,  at  a  public 
meeting.  These  women  are  working  for  a  reform  which 
they  consider  salutary,  without  coming  personally  to  the 
front.  They  have  held  no  meetings,  made  no  speeches, 
issued  no  printed  appeals  that  were  not  impersonal.  They 
have  been  unobtrusive  up  to  the  point  where  obtrusiveness 
became  necessary  to  give  proof  of  their  sincerity. 

Yet  another  class  of  men  affect  to  believe  that  the  con- 
cession of  the  suffrage  would  bring  the  worst  women  to  the 
front  instead  of  the  best.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
these  men  that  they  should  think  so,  for  it  shows  that  their 
acquaintance  with  this  worst  class  has  been  slight.  Police- 
men will  tell  them  that  women  who  are  tainted  are  the  most 
timid  of  their  sex.  They  live  in  dread  of  every  one — of  the 
patrolmen  ;  of  the  rowdies  who  think  it  no  shame  to  use  their 
fists  on  poor  creatures  who  have  forfeited  their  claim  to 
womanhood  ;  above  all,  of  decent  women,  to  whom  the  bare 
existence  of  Perdita  is  an  outrage.  There  is  no  danger  of 
this  class  taking  advantage  of  woman  suffrage  to  appear  at 
the  polls.  They  know  too  well  the  stigma  they  bear  to 
show  their  faces  in  mixed  assemblages. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  an  agitation  for  female  suffrage 
culminated  in  the  passage  of  constitutional  amendments  em- 
powering women  to  vote  in  several  States,  among  others 
Oregon,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  But  after  the  bills  had  passed, 
it  began  to  be  asked  whether  such  radical  reforms  were 
not  premature,  and  by  tacit  consent  they  were  killed  at  the 
polls  or  in  the  courts.  Since  then  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  public  opinion.  People  still  differ  on  the  expediency  of 
giving  votes  to  the  sex.  Some  highly  respectable  people 
think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  But  the  bulk  of 
male  voters  are  not  now  disposed  to  throw  further  obstacles 
in  the  way,  if  it  is  made  clear  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  people  think  the  women  should  vote.  Many  men  are 
so  indifferent  that  they  might  refuse  to  cast  a  ballot  pro  or 
con.  But,  from  present  appearances,  if  the  New  York  con- 
vention passes  the  proposed  amendment,  the  negative  vote 
cast  by  men  in  that  State  will  be  small. 

The  resignation  of  Richard  Croker  has  been  widely  com- 
mented upon  as  the  first  case  of  a  Tammany  leader  stepping 
out  before  he  was  compelled  to.  But  the  compulsion  in 
this  case  was  just  as  strong  as  in  that  of  Tweed  or  John 
Kelly.  It  may  not  be  so  apparent  on  the  surface,  but 
Croker,  who  has  a  certain  political  shrewdness,  has  seen  the 
forces  at  work  that  will  undermine  the  influence  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  To  the  intelligent  observer  the  events  in  New 
York  during  the  last  six  months  have  been  full  of  promise 
for  the  future  of  political  morality.  Boss  McKane  was  but 
the  most  conspicuous  of  a  score  of  offenders  against  the 
franchise  who  were  at  the  same  time  brought  to  trial  and 
punished.  The  defeat  of  Maynard  brought  the  Tammany 
ring  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  their  lawless  methods 
will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  This  spasm  of  morality,  which 
is  bringing  criminals  to  justice  and  punishing  them  for 
offenses  at  which  the  people  laughed  a  decade  ago,  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  reformed-ballot  system.  Under  the  old 
laws  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  and  punish  election 
frauds.  The  people  made  no  effort  to  end  the  abuses,  dis- 
couraged by  a  sense  of  absolute  helplessness  ;  and  thus  in 
time  they  came  to  look  lightly  upon  the  degradation  of  the 
ballot.  The  reformed  ballot  made  bribery  and  corruption 
so  difficult  that  they  were  easily  detected  and  punished. 
The  friends  of  good  government  gained  courage  when  they 
saw  that  their  efforts  were  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
When  that  day  came  the  doom  of  Tammany  was  sealed. 

While  the  reformed  ballot  has  thus  aroused  the  sense  of 
political  morality,  and  has  already  done  so  much  to  reform 
political  methods,  the  reform  itself  has  been  a  result  of 
awakened  political  morality.  No  purely  moral  question, 
with  the  exception  of  the  slavery  question,  has  received  such 
enthusiastic  support  and  enjoyed  such  rapid  extension.  The 
first  ballot  reform  law  was  passed  by  Massachusetts  in  1888, 
and  during  the  six  years  that  have  followed,  thirty-eight 
other  States  have  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts. 
To-day  Idaho,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  the  two  Carolinas 
are  the  only  States  retaining  the  old  system.  This  rapid  ex- 
tension   of   the    system    speaks    for  the  satisfaction    it    has 


given  wherever  tried,  and  the  conversion  of  the  few  laggards 
is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time.  But  the  Australian,  or 
reformed  ballot,  while  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
method,  still  has  its  defects.  It  makes  dishonesty  difficult, 
but  not  impossible  ;  methods  of  defeating  its  purpose  have 
been  devised  by  the  politicians,  and,  while  the  wholesale 
fraud  that  was  formerly  practiced  is  now  impossible,  there  is 
still  a  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  corruptionist.  The  best 
observers  have  been  convinced  that  further  improvement  is 
possible,  and  that  such  improvement  will  come  through  some 
form  of  voting  machine.  Under  a  recent  law  in  New  York, 
several  towns  have  used  the  Myers  automatic  ballot  machine 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  the  use  of  the  machine  more 
generally  will  probably  be  authorized. 

As  there  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  a 
California  invention  of  a  similar  kind,  the  Clifford  machine 
may  be  taken  in  describing  the  method  of  operation.  The 
voter,  upon  entering  the  room  in  which  he  is  to  vote,  finds 
one  portion  of  the  room  curtained  off.  Only  the  voter  is 
allowed  behind  this  curtain,  and  he  only  while  engaged  in 
the  act  of  voting.  Passing  behind  the  curtain,  he  finds  a 
long  box  with  the  names  of  the  various  candidates  arranged 
like  the  keys  of  a  piano.  Each  candidate  has  a  particular 
number,  and  back  of  each  is  a  key  with  a  corresponding 
number.  The  party  designation  is  printed  upon  the  slip 
containing  the  candidate's  name,  and  a  further  distinction 
may  be  made  by  printing  the  candidates  of  each  party  on 
paper  of  a  particular  color  ;  thus,  Republican  candidates  on 
blue  paper,  Democrats  on  red,  and  Populists  on  yellow. 
The  voter  registers  his  choice  by  pressing  down  the  keys 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  candidates  for  whom  he 
wishes  to  vote.  By  an  automatic  device,  when  one  key  is 
pressed  down,  it  is  locked  and  can  not  be  pressed  down 
again  until  the  voter  has  left  the  booth.  At  the  same  time, 
the  keys  corresponding  to  the  other  candidates  for  the  same 
office  are  locked  and  can  not  be  voted  until  the  first  is  re- 
leased. When  the  voter  leaves  the  booth,  one  ot  the  elec- 
tion officers  pulls  a  string,  which  releases  all  the  buttons  and 
the  machine  is  ready  for  the  next  voter. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  process  of  voting  is  as  simple  as 
under  present  methods,  while  the  opportunities  for  fraud  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  voter  may  use  a  memorandum 
to  assist  him  in  voting,  but  he  can  not  vote  a  ballot  already 
prepared  ;  he  can  not  mark  his  ballot  for  subsequent  identi- 
fication, nor  can  he  take  out  of  the  booth  any  record  to  show 
how  he  has  voted.  He  can  not  vote  for  any  candidate  more 
than  once,  and  his  ballot  can  not  be  tampered  with  after  he 
has  voted  it.  Absolute  secrecy  and  accuracy  are  secured. 
Thus  the  voting  machine  achieves  the  purpose  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  more  effectively  than  that  method  can.  But  it 
has  another  advantage  that  recommends  it.  As  each  button 
is  pressed  down,  it  cuts  a  circular  hole  in  a  strip  of  paper 
running  underneath  it,  and  as  the  button  is  released,  the  strip 
of  paper  is  advanced  a  half-inch,  and  is  thus  ready  for  the 
next  voter.  At  the  same  time  an  automatic  numbering 
machine  at  the  back  and  covered  from  view  is  advanced 
one  number.  When  the  polls  are  closed,  the  back  of  the 
machine  is  opened,  and  the  vote  for  each  candidate  appears 
opposite  his  number.  The  holes  in  the  paper-tapes  may  be 
counted  to  verify  this  vote. 

The  time  occupied  in  voting  would  be  somewhat  less  than 
with  the  Australian  ballot.  In  one  town  in  New  York,  there 
were  three  tickets  and  a  total  of  ninety  candidates.  Three 
machines  were  used  and  the  total  vote  cast  was  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  or  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  each 
machine.  The  time  occupied  by  the  individual  voters  ranged 
from  five  seconds  to  one  and  three-quarter  minutes — the 
longest  interval  being  considerably  less  than  that  allowed 
under  the  reformed  ballot  laws  for  the  voter  to  mark  his 
ballot.  In  another  town  one  machine  was  sufficient  for  five 
hundred  and  fifty-one  voters,  but  in  this  case  there  were  only 
forty-four  candidates  and  the  work  of  voting  would  be 
simpler.  In  this  State  one  machine  in  each  precinct  would 
be  ample,  and  the  result  could  be  announced  within  ten  min- 
utes after  the  polls  closed.  The  work  of  collecting  the  re- 
turns at  the  City  Hall  and  tabulating  them  would  require 
more  time,  but  two  hours  ought  to  be  enough  to  ascertain 
the  result  as  to  every  candidate. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  machine  are  absolute 
secrecy,  the  impossibility  of  tampering  with  the  voter's 
ballot,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  result  is  known,  the 
accuracy  of  this  result,  and  the  economy  of  the  system. 
The  machine  takes  up  far-less  room  than  the  booths  of  the 
Australian  system,  and  the  automatic  counting  eliminates 
the  expense  of  election  officers  for  the  two  or  three  days  while 
the  result  is  being  ascertained  under  the  present  system. 
Whether  the  machine  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  or  can 
be  tampered  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  purpose 
of  the  voter  being  properly  registered,  is  a  question  for  ex- 
pert mechanics  to  decide.  If  it  has  such  defects  they  can 
be  remedied,  and  then  it  will  offer  the  best  system  of  voting 
yet  devised. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  28,  1894. 


THE   TRANSMUTATION   OF    MINCHIN. 


A  Highly  Improbable  Story. 

Calkins  and  his  helper,  "Johnny,"  had  just  come  in  with 
their  burro-train  on  their  way  through  to  the  desert,  and, 
attracted  by  the  comfortable  blaze  of  their  camp-fire  close 
by,  we  had  gone  over  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  as  Manton — 
new  to  the  country — remarked,  "  to  study  character  and  draw 
the  old  man  out." 

Calkins  received  us  cordially. 

After  a  little,  the  conversation,  engineered  by  Manton, 
drifted  to  the  subject  of  mines  and  minerals. 

"What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Calkins,  on  the  question  of 
the  original  deposit  of  gold  ?"  asked  Manton,  at  last,  pursuing 
his  "drawing-out"  process. 

Calkins  looked  at  him,  before  replying,  in  an  absorbed 
sort  of  way,  with  half-closed  eyes,  as  though  studying  an 
interesting  variety  of  a  new  species. 

"  You  can't  always  tell  how  gold  gets  into  a  particular 
place,"  he  replied,  at  last.  "  You'll  form  a  theory,  you  see, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  your  theory's  knocked  silly  by 
finding  gold  in  some  place  where,  accordin'  to  all  your  ideas, 
it  oughtn't  to  be.  I  think  it's  electricity  what  does  the  busi- 
ness." 

"Have  you  cvr  looked  into  electro-metalurgy ? "  sug- 
gested Manton,  wnh  a  knowing  side-look  at  me,  not  unob- 
served by  the  shrewd  eyes  of  Calkins. 

"  No,  young  man  ;  but  I've  had  a  pretty  clear  proof  of 
the  electric  theory  I  speak  of  in  somethin'  I  see  once  out 
here  beyond  the  Morengo.  It  all  happened  nigh  on  to  eight 
years  ago  last  June  at  a  claim  I  owned,  called  the  'Boom- 
erang,' away  east  of  Twenty-Nine  Palms.  I  was  coroner 
that  year,  and  the  reason  I  bring  that  in  you'll  see  for  your- 
selves later  on.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  there'd  been  very 
little  done  on  the  'Boomerang' — just  one  year's  assessment- 
work  ;  and  though  there  was  much  rich  float  about,  assayin' 
way  up  in  the  thousands,  the  ore-matter  of  the  ledge  I  was 
sinkin'  on  wouldn't  average  more'n  forty  dollars  a  ton, 
and  without  wood  and  water  near-by,  wouldn't  pay  to  work. 
1  was  satisfied,  though,  that  the  rich  float  came  from  some 
other  ledge  than  the  one  I  was  on,  but  from  the  same  side- 
hill  ;  but  I  couldn't  find  a  croppin',  even,  nor  any  sign  of  a 
lead,  except  the  one  I  was  sinkin'  on. 

"  This  notion  of  that  other  lead  bein'  there,  and  bein'  so 
rich  and  me  not  bein'  able  to  find  it,  worried  me  and  set  me 
to  thinkin',  and  before  the  next  spring  had  come  round,  I'd 
hit  on  a  plan.  I  had  a  friend,  Cap.  Minchin,  who  was  stop- 
pin'  down  near  the  Duarte,  and  he'd  set  up  in  business  as  a 
'  water-witch ' — not  one  of  your  ordinary  cheap  kind  that 
goes  round  huntin'  underground  streams  with  a  forked  stick, 
but  a  regular,  out-and-out,  no  mistake  '  water-witch,'  who 
wouldn't  use  no  stick  nor  nothin'  but  his  feelin's  and  the 
electricity  he  packed  round  in  his  system  by  the  sackful. 
Well,  Cap.  Minchin,  owin'  to  his  gift,  could  not  only  find 
water,  but  claimed  as  how  he  could  find  mineral  just  as  well, 
if  not  better — the  findin'  of  one  bein'  based  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  findin'  of  the  other.  When  he  felt  the  elec- 
tric current  comin'  up  into  him  from  the  stream  or  the  ledge, 
he  knew  he  was  on  the  trail  all  right ;  when  it  stopped 
comin',  he  knew  he  was  off.  That's  all  there  was  in  it,  I've 
heard  him  often  say. 

"  We'd  first  and  last  talked  considerable  together  about 
his  powers,  and  I  told  him  about  the  rich  float  and  the  ledge 
I  couldn't  find,  and,  though  he  didn't  much  like  the  idea  of 
goin'  out  on  the  desert,  he  said  he'd  bet  he  could  find  the 
lead,  and  when  1  promised  him  a  half-interest,  he  agreed  to 
go  out.  1  couldn't  get  away  that  year  as  early  as  I  wanted, 
and  when  I  was  ready,  Cap.  Minchin  had  some  water  to 
locate,  and  when  he  got  through  that,  I  had  to  cut  some 
barley,  and  it  got  into  June  before  we  could  pull  out  together. 
Startin'  so  late,  the  weather'd  got  pretty  hot  on  the  desert, 
and  it  was  more  uncomfortable  than  usual  that  year.  The 
trade-winds  didn't  blow  any,  to  speak  of,  and  it  was  close 
and  sultry,  day  and  night,  and  very  wearin'  on  the  system. 
Cap.  Minchin  felt  it  terrible.  He  was  a  big  man,  six-foot 
three,  without  his  boots,  and  too  fat  to  be  healthy.  He  must 
have  weighed  two-seventy-five,  if  he  weighed  a  pound,  and 
the  trip  out  pulled  him  down  considerable. 

"  We  was  a  week  gettin'  out  to  the  Buzzard  Springs, 
that  bein'  the  nearest  water  to  the  claim,  and  went  into 
camp  there.  I  found  that  since  I'd  been  away,  old  man 
Felter  and  his  boys  had  been  out  and  located  claims  on  a 
butte  about  half  a  mile  away  from  the  '  Boomerang,'  and 
they  was  still  monkeyin'  round,  puttin'  up  location  monu- 
ments and  notices  when  we  arrived.  Bein'  neighbors  at 
home,  we  knew  each  other  tolerable  well,  and  naturally  they 
didn't  like  me  no  more'n  I  did  them.  So  when  they  found 
I'd  come  up  to  do  assessment  work,  they  struck  out  for 
home  next  day  and  left  Cap.  Minchin  and  me  in  possession 
of  the  spring. 

"  Cap.  was  a  little  ailin'  the  first  day  in  camp  and  didn't 
feel  up  to  huntin'  for  the  lead  just  right  away,  so  he  pot- 
tered about  and  doctored  hisself,  takin'  a  lot  of  the  iron  and 
nitrate  tincture  he  always  carried  round  with  him  for  a  tonic. 
He'd  been  dosin'  on  this  for  years,  he  told  me,  and  his  sys- 
tem must  have  been  chock  full  of  nitrates  and  iron.  I  men- 
tion this  as  perhaps  havin'  a  bearin'  on  what  followed.  I 
went  off  to  the  claim  and  found  everything  all  right  ;  all  the 
tools  and  a  half-box  of  giant  powder  left  over  from  last  trip, 
just  where  I'd  cached  'em  the  fall  before. 

"  Next  mornin',  early,  Cap.  Minchin  and  me  started  for 
the  claim,  takin'  burros  along  to  ride  and  pack  water  and 
grub,  we  meanin'  to  stop  over  night  right  at  the  claim.  I 
showed  Cap.  the  float  all  around,  big  chunks  and  little 
chunks,  with  the  free  gold  stickin'  out  all  over.  We  horn- 
spooned  some  out,  and  Cap.  Minchin  got  excited  when  he 
see  how  rich  the  rock  was,  and  wanted  to  start  right  oft"  up 
the  hill  and  try  to  trace  the  lead.  But  it  was  sizzlin'  hot, 
and  I  was  afeard  he  wouldn't  stand  it,  big,  and  old,  and  fat 
as  he  was,  so  I  persuaded  him  to  wait  until  late  in  the  after- 
11   on  Defore  beginnin'  his  prospectin'. 


"  We  sat  in  the  narrow  shadow  of  a  big  rock  of  barren 
quartz  that  cropped  out  just  below  the  '  Boomerang  '  shaft, 
and  waited  for  the  sun  to  sink  a  little.  The  sky  was  full  of 
heavy  clouds  which  didn't  seem  to  move,  and  there  warn't 
a  breath  of  air  stirrin'.  The  sweat  just  rolled  off  Cap.  and 
me,  sittin'  there  in  the  shade  and  doin'  nothin'.  We  could 
see  the  lightnin'  playin'  in  the  clouds,  way  off  where  the 
desert  ran  into  the  sky-line,  and  could  hear  the  boom  of  the 
thunder  now  and  then.  Without  knowin'  why,  Cap.  Minchin 
and  me  felt  uneasy  and  kinder  disturbed  like — about 
nothin'  in  particler,  and's  if  somethin'  excitin'  was  goin'  to 
happen  next  minute. 

" '  Lots  of  electricity  in  the  air,  and  in  the  ground,  and 
all  about,'  said  Cap.  ;  '  that's  what  gives  us  the  fidgets.' 

"  And  this  feelin'  kept  a  gettin'  worse  and  worse,  until 
Cap.  Minchin  says,  '  Damn  me,  if  I  can  stand  this  any 
longer,  sittin'  still ! '  and  he  ups  and  begins  climbin'  the  hill. 

"  It  was  too  hot  for  me,  and  I  just  stood  up  a  minute  and 
see  him  start,  and  then  I  sat  down  behind  the  rock  again. 
He  hadn't  been  gone  five  minutes  when  the  clouds  begun  to 
get  thicker  and  blacker  and  to  press  down  close,  and  a  few 
big,  hot  drops  of  rain  fell  here  and  there,  and  the  lightnin' 
got  to  playin'  very  lively  close  by.  I  begun  to  have  a  curi- 
ous, prickly  feelin'  that  came  and  went  like  a  flash — a  sort 
of  mild  electric  shock  it  seemed  like,  and  that's  about  what 
I  think  it  was.  The  rain  threatened  to  come  down  now 
pretty  lively,  and  I  ran  down  to  where  we'd  left  the  bread 
and  bacon  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  cover  'em  up  from  the  wet, 
and  I  wa'n't  a  minute  too  soon.  Talk  of  rain,  and  wind,  and 
thunder,  and  lightnin'  !  I  never  see  nothin'  like  that  storm 
before.  The  wind  came  up  all  of  a  sudden,  strong  enough 
to  blow  your  hair  out,  and  the  rain  fell  in  a  sheet  and  beat 
into  your  face,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  till  you  was 
like  to  choke,  and  all  the  time  there  was  no  let-up  to  the 
flashin'  of  the  lightnin'  and  the  crack  ! — bang  ! — of  the 
thunder  all  around. 

"  Then  I  thought  of  Cap.  Minchin,  and  I  braced  myself 
against  a  big  bowlder  and  looked  up  the  hill.  Then  I  see 
something  I'll  never  forget,  although  it  didn't  take  more'n 
the  tenth  part  of  a  second  to  see  it  all.  There  was  Cap. 
Minchin  standin'  on  the  'Boomerang'  ledge,  just  by  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  with  his  hat  off  and  his  arms  thrown  up 
in  the  air  and  a  blue,  dartin'  sort  of  a  light  all  over  him  and 
round  him,  shootin'  both  ways  on  the  line  of  the  ledge,  and 
through  it  all  little  sharp,  spangly  points  of  white  light 
comin'  and  goin'  all  the  time,  like  the  bubble  in  a  glass  of 
soda-water.  Then  Cap.  Minchin  seemed  to  flash  up  all  over 
with  first  a  steely  blue,  next  a  fiery  red,  and  then  a  flamin' 
yeller,  like  he  had  different  colored  lights  turned  on  him  in 
a  the-1-ter  ;  and  then  Cap.  Minchin  reeled  and  pitched  head 
first  into  the  '  Boomerang '  shaft." 

"  Goodness,  gracious  ! "  here  exclaimed  the  old  lady  with 
the  black  mits,  who  had  accompanied  us. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  continued  Calkins,  impressively,  "that's 
about  what  I  said,  only  expressed  different.  For  five  min- 
utes I  couldn't  move  from  where  I  was  on  account  of  the 
wind,  which  seemed  just  then  to  be  blowin'  all  ways  at  once. 
Then  there  came  a  lull,  and  the  wind  fell,  and  the  rain 
stopped,  and  the  clouds  opened  and  showed  the  sky  red- 
dened up  with  the  sunset,  all  just  as  sudden  as  the  storm 
had  come  on. 

"  I  hurried  up  to  the  shaft  and  looked  down,  but  at  first 
couldn't  see  nothin'.  Then  I  shouted  out  to  Cap.  Minchin, 
to  know  if  he  was  hurt,  but  I  didn't  get  no  answer  ;  and 
then  I  started  down  the  shaft,  and  I  see  Cap.  Minchin — I'm 
comin'  now  to  some  points  which  a  tenderfoot  I  once  told 
this  to  acted  like  he  didn't  believe,  and  naturally  that  made 
trouble.  I  don't  like  havin'  to  go  to  court,  so  perhaps  I'd 
better  leave  this  yarn  just  where  it  is." 

Calkins,  with  a  sigh,  sharpened  his  sheath-knife  on  his 
boot-leg  in  an  absent-minded  way,  and  looked  almost  sadly 
at  Manton. 

"You  really  might  not  believe  it,  you  know,  and  I'm 
sorter  sensitive  on  some  things,"  further  explained  Calkins. 

"  I'm  quite  ready  to  believe  anything  you  may  choose  to 
tell  me,"  said  Manton,  rather  pale,  but  with  a  laugh. 

"  Then  I'll  take  that  as  settled,"  said  Calkins,  replacing 
his  knife  in  its  sheath.  "  Hi !  Burro  1  Johnny,  tend  them 
burros  1  They're  nosin'  the  bacon.  What  are  you  a-rollin' 
round  for,  like  you  was  chokin'  ? 

"  Well,  I  hadn't  got  half-way  down  the  ladder  when  I  see 
Cap.  Minchin  as  stiff  as  a  post,  with  his  head  on  one  side  of 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  his  legs  up,  restin'  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  and  he  shone  all  over  with  a  dull,  reddish  yeller. 

"  When  1  laid  my  hand  on  him,  it  was  like  touchin'  a  big 
hot  bar  of  bullion.  I  tried  to  push  him  over  a  bit,  for  he 
was  close  to  the  ladder ;  but  with  all  my  strength  I  couldn't 
budge  him  an  inch.  My  heart  was  beatin'  like  the  battery 
of  a  five-stamp  mill  as  I  looked  at  Cap.  Minchin,  or  what 
was  him,  and  saw  that,  instead  of  just  Cap.  Minchin's 
natural  body,  it  was  Cap.  Minchin  turned  into  solid  metal — 
a  sort  of  human  nugget,  the  biggest  single  lump  of  gold 
ever  found  since  the  world  began. 

"  When  this  idea  struck  in,  I  was  so  sort  of  overcome- 
like  with  awe  or  somethin',  that  I  just  naturally  got  out  of 
that  there  shaft  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  lift  me. 

"When  I  got  back  to  the  burros,  I  felt  I  couldn't  hang 
round  the  'Boomerang'  that  night  after  what  I'd  been 
through,  so  I  just  packed  back  to  the  spring  again. 

"  When  I  got  there,  all  my  difficulties  came  up  to  me. 
Bein'  coroner,  I  was  also,  accordin'  to  law,  public  adminis- 
trator, and  I'd  always  prided  myself  on  doin'  my  duty  faith- 
ful Now,  as  coroner,  it  seemed  at  first  to  be  my  duty  to 
hold  an  inquest  on  Cap.  Minchin.  Then  I  reasoned  there 
wa'n't  no  use  in  an  inquest,  where  there  wa'n't  no  doubt 
how  the  man  died — and  that  settled  that  question.  But  as 
public  administrator,  he  havin'  no  relations,  I  knew  I 
oughter  apply  for  administration  on  his  estate.  Then  I  re- 
flected he  didn't  have  no  debts  and  hadn't  no  property,  ex- 
ceptin',  of  course,  his  own  body,  up  in  the  '  Boomerang ' 
shaft.  But  that  was  worth— well,  with  gold  at  sixteen  dol- 
lars an  ounce — I  never  could  figure  up  what  it  was  worth. 
But  if  he  didn't  have  no  heirs,  which  I  knew  he  hadn't,  and 


hadn't  left  no  will,  which  I  knew  he  hadn't,  then  if  I  admin- 
istered, Cap.  Minchin — I  mean  Cap.  Minchin's  body — would 
escheat  to  the  State  and  do  nobody  no  good.  Then  it  struck 
me  all  at  once  that  I  never  heard  of  a  man's  body  bein'  in- 
ventoried as  part  of  his  assets,  and  I  just  said  to  myself  that 
that  bein'  so  showed  I  needn't  administer. 

"  So  my  conscience  was  made  easy.  But  for  all  that  I 
had  trouble  ahead.  When  I  got  back  home,  folks  asked 
after  Cap.  Minchin.  I  told  'em  the  truth,  and  said  he'd 
been  struck  dead  by  lightnin',  and  I'd  left  him  buried  out  on 
the  desert.  Well,  they  didn't  say  nothin'  to  me,  but  they 
whispered  round  considerable,  and  next  fall  I  didn't  get 
renominated,  let  alone  elected. 

"  Then,  after  I'd  been  in  from  the  claim  for  a  time,  fixin' 
up  things  about  home,  so't  I  could  start  out  again,  Old 
Felter,  who'd  been  out,  came  in,  and  reported  a  big  strike  on 
one  of  his  claims.  He  said  his  ore  was  rich  enough  to  stand 
shippin',  and  that  him  and  the  boys  was  goin'  to  work  it  for 
all  there  was  in  it.  Whenever  Old  Felter'd  meet  me,  he'd 
look  at  me  kinder  queer,  and  would  go  off  sorter  laughin'  to 
himself. 

"  Well,  when  I  got  back  at  last  to  the  '  Boomerang,'  I 
made  for  the  shaft  the  first  thing,  and  not  a  sign  of  Cap. 
Minchin  was  in  sight.  Then  I  knew  all  about  the  Felter 
big  strike  !  While  I  was  potterin'  around  at  home,  they'd 
moved  Cap.  Minchin  away,  a  chunk  at  a  time.  I  threatened 
Old  Felter  with  proceedin's,  but  he  just  laughed  at  me.  The 
old  man's  dead  five  years  ago,  but  his  boys  is  livin'  like 
fightin' -cocks  over  in  Europe,  I  hear  'em  say.  I  consulted 
Colonel  McVey,  who'd  always  been  my  lawyer,  and  give 
him  all  the  facts,  but  he  said— holdin'  the  poker  in  his  hand 
all  the  time  I  was  talkin'  to  him,  and  sorter  keepin'  me  at  a 
distance,  which  I'd  never  see  him  act  like  that  before — 
that  he  was  too  busy  to  take  the  case,  and  when  I  left,  he 
asked  me  how  lately  I'd  seen  my  doctor.  1  see  it  was  all 
up  with  me,  and  that  I'd  made  a  complete  mess  of  it  when 
I'd  asked  Cap.  Minchin  to  take  that  trip. 

"  Then  I  started  in  to  work  the  old  '  Boomerang '  shaft 
again,  but  where,  before  Cap.  Minchin  came  out,  I  was  right 
in  a  good  body  of  forty-dollar  rock,  there  wa'n't  so  much  as 
a  '  color '  to  be  found  in  any  of  it !  How  do  I  account  for 
that  ?  That's  plain  enough :  the  electric  currents  had 
worked  along  the  ledge  that  afternoon  durin'  the  storm,  and 
the  mineral  had  somehow  got  vaporized,  and  Cap.  bein'  what 
he  called  a  'receptive-electro-sensitive,'  and  standin'  there 
on  the  ledge,  while  the  electricity  was  on  the  keen  jump, 
every  bit  of  gold  in  the  ledge  was  precipitated  into  Cap. 
Minchin  !     He  just  naturally  spoiled  the  whole  lead. 

"That's  why  I  said,  awhile  ago,  that  I  had  proof  that  gold 
was  deposited  by  electricity,  and  that  you  sometimes  found 
it  in  the  most  unlikely  places — Johnny,  drive  them  burros  off 
the  beddin'  !  Whoop  !  Gunnysack  !  Hi,  there  !  Pete  !  " 
and  Mr.  Calkins  arose  from  his  place  by  the  dying  camp- 
fire  to  enforce  discipline. 

"  I  thought  I'd  be  able  to  draw  him  out,"  said  Manton, 
with  an  expression  of  dubious  satisfaction. 

"  You  have  certainly  succeeded,"  I  replied. 

The  old  lady  with  the  black  mits  folded  up  her  knitting, 
and,  as  she  arose  to  say  "  Good-night,"  remarked  confiden- 
tially to  Manton  :  "  I  consider  Mr.  Calkins's  account  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Minchin  as  altogether  a  highly  improbable 
story."  Edmund  Stuart  Roche. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1894. 


The  smallpox  scare  in  New  York  is  genuine.  A  lady  told 
a  writer  in  Kate  Field's  Washington,  the  other  day,  this 
story  of  an  occurrence  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  omnibus.  A 
friend  and  herself  had  entered  the  vehicle,  and  another 
woman  and  a  man  followed  at  intervals  of  a  block  or  two 
apart.  Presently  a  gentleman  got  in  who  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  New  York.  He 
made  his  way  up  to  the  front  of  the  omnibus  and  sat  quiet 
for  a  minute  or  two,  then  turned  and  looked  earnestly  up 
and  down  the  two  sides  on  which  his  fellow-passengers  were 
seated.  A  moment  later  he  pulled  the  strap  and  stepped  to 
the  door.  "  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  one  of  you  has  smallpox.  I 
shall  have  to  trouble  you  all  to  lift  your  veils."  The  nar- 
rator and  her  companion  responded  at  once,  but  the  other 
woman  held  back.  The  man  arose  and  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat, the  doctor  holding  open  the  door,  but  saying  as  he  did 
so  :  "  You  would  be  wiser,  sir,  to  come  with  us  and  be  vac- 
cinated." The  man  came  back  and  took  his  seat  quietly  in 
the  omnibus,  and  the  doctor  ordered  the  driver  to  drive  at 
once  to  the  stable,  which  he  did.  From  the  stable  the 
doctor  telephoned  for  an  ambulance,  in  which  the  woman 
who  had  refused  to  lift  her  veil  was  taken  away  to  the 
hospital,  she  having  become  thoroughly  frightened  by  that 
time  and  offering  no  resistance.  The  doctor  procured  some 
fresh  vaccine  from  a  neighboring  druggist  and  vaccinated 
the  two  ladies  and  their  male  fellow-passenger.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  detected  the  odor  of  the  disease  on  en- 
tering the  omnibus,  and  that  it  was  only  by  such  prompt 
action  as  his  that  it  would  be  possible  to  stamp  out  the  epi- 
demic in  the  great  city. 


The  fire  insurance  companies  (writes  James  Payn)  ought 
to  get  reading  in  bed  made  a  penal  offense.  It  is  a  habit 
that  grows  upon  people,  like  drinking  ;  at  last,  however  tired 
they  are,  they  can  not  get  to  sleep  without  reading — a  thing 
which  ought  to  be  punished  in  itself  as  an  insult  to  literature. 
Lord  Alvanley  was  so  well-known  a  slave  to  the  habit  that  a 
servant  was  always  placed  at  his  bedroom  door,  with  orders 
not  to  leave  till  his  light  was  out.  He  himself  had  two 
methods  of  extinguishing  it.  He  threw  things  at  the  candle 
as  it  stood  on  the  floor,  or  simply  put  it  under  his  bolster. 


A  Russian  savant  has  astonished  the  scientific  world  by 
proving  by  experiment  that  the  human  body  is  an  electric 
pile,  and  that  the  skin  sends  off  over  the  whole  surface  an 
endless  number  of  electric  sparks,  so  small  that  they  can 
not  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  yet  so  distinct  in  reality 
that  they  can  be  photographed. 


May  28,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


S 


THE    HEART    OF    PARIS. 


Our  Correspondent  writes  of  the  Boulevard  and  the  Boulevardier — 

"  The  Hour  of  Absinthe  "—Characteristics  of  a 

Peculiarly  Parisian  Type. 

Spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  when  the  boulevards 
are  in  their  glory  and  when  the  boulevardier  can  best  be 
studied.  When  the  days  begin  to  grow  longer  and  the  even- 
ings warmer,  Paris  awakes  from  her  winter  lethargy,  small 
tables  and  chairs  fill  up  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal cates,  and  the  boulevards  once  more  resume  their  busy 
and  varied  aspect. 

The  boulevard  exists  only  at  Paris.  There  are  imitations 
to  be  found  at  Brussels  and  Vienna  ;  but  the  boulevard  with- 
out Paris  and  without  the  Parisian  is  the  frame  without  the 
picture,  the  body  without  the  soul.  The  boulevard  is  noth- 
ing without  the  boulevadier — that  is  to  say,  the  product  of  a 
civilization  running  at  the  highest  possible  pressure. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  boulevard  exists  only  at 
Paris.  Paris  itself  has  but  one  boulevard,  although  within 
its  walls  there  exist  more  than  sixty  broad  streets  to  which 
the  name  of  boulevard  has  been  applied  without  any  re- 
gard to  its  etymology.  The  Boulevards  Haussmann,  or 
Malesherbes,  or  Sebastopol  are  not  the  boulevard.  When 
Parisians  talk  of  the  boulevard,  they  mean  the  space  be- 
tween the  Madeleine  and  the  Rue  Drouot,  and,  in  particular, 
that  portion  which  runs  between  the  Place  de  l'Opera  and 
the  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  or  even  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

The  principal  landmarks  on  the  boulevard  proper  are  the 
■  Passage  Jouffroy,  the  Variete's  Theatre,  the  Cafe'  de  Sufede, 
the  Passage  des  Princes,  the  Cafes  Madrid,  Helder,  the  Cafeis 
Anglais,  De  la  Paix,  and  De  Paris.  The  boulevard  thus  de- 
fined is  the  property  of  the  boulevardier ;  it  is  his  salon, 
and,  if  he  had  his  way,  he  would  exclude  from  it  all  but 
creatures  of  his  own  kind,  and,  above  all,  would  he  banish 
foreigners  of  the  tourist  class  who  walk  about  in  squads,  im- 
pede the  circulation,  and  break  the  harmony  of  the  scene  by 
their  exotic  costume  and  angular  frames. 

The  boulevardier,  it  is  true,  travels  sometimes,  but  always 
in  company,  like  the  cranes,  and  always  at  fixed  seasons  and 
to  fixed  places.  He  used  to  go  to  Baden-Baden  ;  now  he 
goes  to  Monte  Carlo,  Vichy,  Biarritz,  Dieppe,  or  Trouville. 
But  there  again  he  seeks  the  image  of  his  beloved  boule- 
vard, and  when  a  dozen  of  them  get  together,  they  unite 
their  efforts  and  make  up  a  miniature  boulevard.  If  Rejane, 
or  Dupuis,  or  even  Cooper  is  performing  at  the  theatre  of 
the  Casino,  they  are  at  once  the  happiest  of  men.  In  such 
conditions  they  are  capable  of  remaining  absent  from  Paris 
for  a  fortnight. 

The  boulevardier,  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  and  butterfly  ex- 
terior, is  a  slave  of  routine.  With  military  exactness  he  ap- 
pears at  least  twice  a  day  in  his  domain.  His  first  appear- 
ance is  before  dinner,  between  four  and  six — "Pkeure  de 
V absinthe "  ;  the  second  between  ten  o'clock  and  midnight, 
or  later.  After  the  opera  and  theatre  are  closed,  the  boule- 
vardier may  be  seen  at  the  Cafe's  Anglais,  Helder,  De  Paris, 
and  De  la  Paix — alas  !  no  longer  at  Tortoni's.  In  the  win- 
ter it  is  his  duty  to  be  present  at  all  the  "  first  nights  "  at  the 
Gymnase,  the  Renaissance,  the  Variete's,  and  the  Vaudeville 
theatres,  to  applaud  Jeanne  Granier,  Rejane,  and  "  the  great 
Sarah."  In  summer  he  must  be  assiduous  on  Saturdays  at 
the  Circus  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  and  he  must  never  miss 
the  Grand  Prix.  At  all  seasons  he  ought  to  sup  at  impossi- 
ble hours  in  fashionable  restaurants. 

All  boulevardiers  do  not  belong  to  the  same  category. 
There  are  shades  of  difference  between  the  boulevardiers  of 
the  Cafe  Anglais,  of  the  Cafe  Helder,  and  of  the  Cafd  de 
Paris,  though  they  all  have  tastes  in  common. 

The  boulevardier,  too,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
elegantly  dressed  man,  gloved,  booted,  well-groomed,  with 
a  flower  in  his  button-hole  and  a  cigar  between  his  lips, 
who  comes  on  to  the  boulevard  because  it  is  a  fashionable 
rendezvous.  The  real  boulevardier  is  sharp-witted  and 
skeptical ;  he  discusses  the  scandals  of  the  day  before  the 
general  run  of  mankind  have  heard  about  them  ;  he  judges 
a  new  piece  before  it  has  been  produced,  and  discerns  the 
rising  star  of  the  theatres  before  she  has  made  her  debut. 
He  gathers  news  in  the  bud,  and  treats  the  Triple  Alliance 
question  as  readily  and  as  lightly  as  he  treats  the  virtue  of  a 
danseuse.  He  is  blase'  and  coldly  paradoxical,  regarding 
artlessness  as  the  most  humiliating  of  vices,  and  posing  for 
mocking  and  icy  indifference.  He  has  seen  everything,  and 
remembered  everything,  and  he  will  only  know  things  that 
are  hidden.  He  disdains  the  stage  for  the  coulisses,  and 
prefers  to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  His  conversa- 
tion is  feverish,  electrical,  and  elliptical,  and  expressed  in  a 
strange  language  borrowed  from  vaudeville  and  operetta  and 
helped  out  by  a  terse  and  mysterious  argot. 

The  boulevardier  is  not  of  modern  origin.  He  has  ex- 
isted ever  since  Paris  was  a  centre  of  fashion  and  civiliza- 
tion. La  Bruyere  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  man,  who,  with 
slight  modifications,  could  very  well  pass  as  a  contemporary 
instead  of  a  seventeenth-century  boulevardier.  "  Narcisse," 
he  says,  "  rises  in  the  morning  in  order  to  go  to  bed  at  night. 
He  has  hours  for  his  toilette  just  like  a  woman  ;  he  goes 
daily  to  the  attractive  mass  at  the  Feuillants  or  the  Minime. 
Narcisse  is  a  man  of  agreeable  commerce,  and  you  can 
count  upon  finding  him  in  that  quarter  where  he  can  lend  a 
hand  at  ombre  or  some  other  game.  Then  he  keeps  his 
fauteuil  four  hours  at  a  sitting  in  the  apartments  of  Aricie, 
where  he  nightly  ventures  five  gold  pistoles.  He  looks  over 
the  Gazette  de  Hollande  and  the  Mercure  Galant  with  great 
assiduity.  He  has  read  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Saint-Sorlin, 
the  amusing  bits  of  history  by  Barbin,  and  some  collections 
of  poetry.  He  strolls  along  the  public  street  or  at  the  race- 
course with  women  on  his  arm,  and  he  is  very  punctual  in 
paying  visits.  He  will  do  to-morrow  what  he  has  done  to- 
day and  what  he  did  yesterday,  and,  after  he  has  done  this, 
he  dies.  Where  have  you  not  seen  him  ?  Where  is  he  not  ? 
Is  it  on  the  boulevard,  in  the  grand  promenade  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  balcony  at  the  theatre,  at  a  sermon,  or  a 


ball  ?  This  man  sees  everything  ;  he  has  grown  gray  in 
harness  in  seeing  ;  he  does  nothing  that  a  man  ought  to  do  ; 
he  knows  nothing  a  man  should  know  ;  but  he  has  seen, 
he  says,  all  that  is  to  be  seen."  Verily  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  ! 

Life  on  the  boulevard  does  not  begin  before  noon  ;  it 
does  not  cease  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  in- 
terval it  differs  from  other  quarters  only  in  being  somewhat 
sadder.  Nothing  is  more  gloomy  than  the  boulevard  at 
night,  when  the  cafe's  are  closed  and  the  revelers  gone,  or  at 
dawn  under  the  pale  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  boulevard 
has  its  hours — the  hours  of  absinthe,  of  coffee,  of  the 
promenade,  and  of  supper.  It  has,  too,  its  days  ;  on  Sun- 
day it  is  invaded  by  the  vulgar  crowd  of  bourgeois,  shop- 
boys,  and  soldiers,  and  the  boulevardier  becomes  invisible. 

Old  boulevardiers  say  that  the  boulevard  has  become 
democratized  ;  that  soft  hats  are  too  frequently  seen  at  the 
tables  in  the  open  air  ;  that  too  many  people  poison  the  at- 
mosphere with  the  smoke  of  pipes  ;  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Count  d'Orsay  and  of  the  "  Loge  Infernale  "  there  was  not 
such  an  enormous  consumption  of  beer  and  absinthe. 

The  aspect  of  the  boulevard  has  also  changed  ;  it  has  lost 
many  of  its  characteristic  attractions,  such  as  Frascati  and 
its  gardens,  the  panoramas,  the  Chinese  baths,  the  Cate 
Turc,  and  all  those  popular  theatres,  with  their  marchands 
de  coco,  their  orange-women,  and  their  sellers  of  contre- 
marques,  which  used  to  form  a  most  diverting  and  lively 
spectacle. 

The  boulevard  is  not  exactly  in  its  decline,  but  it  is  no 
longer  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  of  these  days  Parisian  frivolity  should  not  change 
its  place  of  rendezvous.  In  the  old  days  the  Mardis,  now 
the  dullest  and  most  provincial  of  all  the  quarters  of  Paris, 
used  to  be  the  gayest  and  most  fashionable.  The  boulevard 
has  successively  been  the  Place  Royal,  the  Cours  la  Reine, 
the  Cours  Saint-Antoine,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Boulevard 
de  Gaud  ;  the  present  generation  may  live  to  see  it  in  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes.  Dorsey. 

Paris,  April  21,  1894. 


At  Askabad,  Turkestan,  the  cholera  had  almost  disap- 
peared early  in  last  August,  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
with  much  rejoicing  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's 
name-day,  which  occurs  in  that  month.  The  governor  gave 
a  dinner,  to  which  he  invited  a  numerous  company,  and  the 
various  regiments  were  granted  extra  rations,  that  they  might 
rejoice  on  the  occasion.  Consul  Heenan  tells,  in  the  Sani- 
tary Era,  the  awful  story  of  what  followed.  The  day,  which 
began  so  auspiciously  amid  general  rejoicing,  was  destined 
to  have  an  ending  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Of  the 
numerous  guests  who  attended  the  dinner,  one-half  died 
within  twenty-four  hours.  A  military  band  of  about  fifty 
men  who  played  during  that  fatal  dinner  lost  forty  of  their 
number  with  cholera,  and  only  ten  of  the  men  reached  camp 
that  night.  One  regiment  lost  half  of  its  men  and  nine 
officers  before  the  sun  rose  the  following  morning,  and 
within  forty-eight  hours  thirteen  hundred  people  died  with 
cholera.  The  cause  of  this  outbreak  was  clearly  traced  to 
a  small  stream  of  water  which  supplied  the  town.  Four 
days  previously,  the  authorities  were  informed  that  cholera 
had  broken  out  at  a  small  Turkoman  village  situated  on  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  about  four  miles  above  Askabad.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  were  ordered  to  move  their  tents 
several  miles  back  on  the  hills,  which  they  did.  On  the  day 
before  the  reappearance  of  the  cholera  at  Askabad,  a  very 
heavy  rain-storm  occurred,  which  washed  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  swept  refuse  and  other  matter  from  the  abandoned 
village  into  the  stream,  and  this  matter  was  carried  by  the 
water  into  the  city,  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  town 
by  the  numerous  open  canals  through  which  the  inhabitants 
were  supplied  with  water.  It  was  this  contaminated  water 
which  caused  the  reappearance  of  the  epidemic  and  the 
frightful  mortality  which  followed.  The  population  of 
Askabad  was  not  more  than  thirteen  thousand,  of  which  ten 
per  cent,  died  within  forty-eight  hours. 


An  interesting  discussion  has  been  raised  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  story  of  "  The  Exiles,"  published  in  the 
May  Harper's,  and  afterward  in  a  volume  of  sketches  to 
which  it  gave  its  title.  The  New  York  Times  called  atten- 
tion to  criticisms  of  the  American  consul  which  Mr.  Davis 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  American  residents  of  Tangier,  and 
remarked  that  if  the  accusations  of  complicity  with  gam- 
blers, and  the  sale  of  protection  to  wealthy  Arabs,  upon 
whom  the  Sultan  levies  tribute,  were  true,  the  information 
should  be  laid  before  the  Department  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton. The  New  York  World  scornfully  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  such  accusations  were  brought  against  a  consul 
of  the  United  States  five  years  ago,  resulting  in  his  dis- 
missal from  the  service  by  Mr.  Blaine,  and  charged  Mr. 
Davis  with  appropriating  his  information  from  the  news- 
papers of  that  time.  Mr.  Davis  himself  said  that  his  in- 
formants were  American  and  other  residents  of  Tangier, 
where  the  scandal  is  still  a  fruitful  subject  of  gossip. 


Some  folks  have  made  the  mistake  (says  the  New  York 
Sun)  of  accepting  seriously  Mark  Twain's  recent  article 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  jumping-frog  story.  It  turns  out, 
however,  that  there  is  no  such  person  as  the  professor  who, 
Mark  says,  told  him  of  having  found  the  story  in  the  works 
of  a  Greek  author.  Furthermore,  the  English  version,  dis- 
covered in  a  book  of  examples  for  translation  into  Greek,  is 
an  adaptation  from  Twain's  story,  with  the  substitution  of 
Athenian  names  for  those  of  the  original. 


The  late  Judge  Jere  Black  once  said  of  Thad  Stevens  : 
"  He's  one  of  the  brightest  men  ever  born  and  can  say  the 
smartest  things,  but  in  respect  to  being  under  any  sense  of 
obligation  to  his  Creator,  his  mind  is  a  howling  wilderness." 

A  Texas  man  has  sued  for  divorce  on  the  ground  that  his 
wife  is  a  Republican.     He  is  a  Democrat. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  reported  that  some  old-fashioned  English  people  who 
have  met  Rudyard  Kipling  during  his  present  visit  to  Eng- 
land are  pained  at  what  they  consider  evidences  of  Ameri- 
canization in  his  manners. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Queen  Victoria  will  bestow 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  upon  Captain  Mahan,  of  the  flagship 
Chicago,  whom  the  London  Times  pronounces  the  greatest 
living  writer  on  naval  history. 

Dowe,  the  Manheim  tailor  whose  bullet-proof  fabric  is 
likely  to  make  many  others  as  well  as  himself  wealthy,  was 
so  poor  when  he  had  his  discovery  completed  that  he  had 
to  borrow  a  revolver  to  test  the  cloth. 

When  Galusha  A.  Grow  was  vigorously  supporting  the 
emancipation  proposition  in  the  war  Congress,  George 
Washington  Murray,  who  sits  beside  him  in  the  present 
House,  was  a  barefooted  slave-boy  on  a  South  Carolina 
plantation. 

M.  E.  Ingalls,  the  president  of  the  "  Big  Four  "  combina- 
tion of  railroads  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  worked 
his  way  through  Harvard  law  school,  sleeping  on  the  floor  of 
a  friend's  law  office  and  eating  his  meals,  when  he  could  get 
them,  at  cheap  restaurants. 

Bourke  Cockran  is  the  greatest  newspaper  reader  of  the 
House.  About  the  first  thing  he  does  after  the  House  con- 
venes is  to  send  for  all  the  leading  morning  papers  of  New 
York  city  and  retire  to  the  lobby  back  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  to  peruse  them.     He  reads  very  rapidly. 

Civil  Engineer  Robert  E.  Peary,  whose  title  of  courtesy 
— "  Lieutenant " — roils  the  line  officers  of  the  navy,  will 
have  been  at  least  three  and  a  half  years  on  furlough  when 
the  new  expedition  shall  have  brought  him  back  from  the 
north.  This  long  leave  covers  rather  more  than  one-quarter 
of  his  time  of  service  in  the  navy. 

A  lawsuit  over  Dr.  Emin's  papers  has  been  begun  in  Ber- 
lin. One  claimant  is  Ferida,  Emin's  daughter  by  an 
Abyssinian  woman,  and  generally  regarded  as  his  heir ;  the 
other  is  a  woman  living  in  Constantinople,  who  asserts  that 
she  was  Emin's  legal  wife  and  produces  a  certificate  signed, 
apparently,  by  Emin  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  their  child, 
Paulina.  It  is  suggested  that  the  existence  of  this  family 
had  much  to  do  with  Emin's  refusal  to  return  with  Stanley 
to  Europe,  for  he  had  several  families  in  Africa  at  the  time. 

When  staying  at  Yport,  Paderewski  took  great  delight  in 
the  children  on  the  sands  there.  He  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
one  little  fellow,  and,  pained  at  seeing  the  little  pink  feet 
blistered  and  chafed  by  the  pebbles  and  shells  on  the  beach, 
he  took  him  to  a  boot-shop  and  bought  him  a  serviceable 
pair  of  boots.  The  next  morning,  on  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  he  was  amazed  to  see  that  the  entire  congregation 
of  shoeless  village  children  had  assembled  outside  the  house, 
in  order  to  solicit  Paderewski's  attention  to  their  little  bare 
feet. 

David  B.  Hill  is  becoming  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
Senate  among  the  newspaper  men.  He  is  always  ready  to 
give  out  any  information  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  give. 
Hill's  rooms  at  his  hotel  now  have  all  the  appearance  of  the 
ante-room  to  a  Cabinet  officer's  apartments.  Manufactur- 
ers flock  there,  as  do  the  workingmen.  There  is  a  line  wait- 
ing to  see  him  in  the  morning  before  he  finishes  breakfast, 
and  as  long  a  line  when  it  comes  time  for  him  to  retire.  He 
employs  three  private  secretaries,  and  keeps  them  all  busy 
night  and  day. 

General  Andres  Avelino  Caceres,  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Peru,  got  a  sub-lieutenancy  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  steadily  won  promotion  for  gallant  conduct  on  the  field. 
For  a  year  he  was  military  attach*!  to  the  Peruvian  Legation 
at  Paris,  and  traveled  much  over  Europe.  He  was  second 
vice-president  in  1881  and  was  reelected  to  that  office  by 
Congress  in  1883.  Chosen  president  in  18S6,  he  had  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  disordered  country 
(after  defeat  by  Chile),  but  he  filled  the  office  for  the  full 
term  with  credit. 

Erek  Jorgensen,  who  was  associated  with  Captain  Krag  in 
the  invention  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government,  is  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  inspecting  the  machinery  at  the  government  armory, 
where  the  new  rifle  is  being  made.  Mr.  Jorgensen  is  a 
portly,  well-poised  man,  with  dark  eyes  and  full  gray  beard. 
He  occupied  the  position  in  the  Norway  armory  of  besse- 
mager,  or  gunmaker.  Captain  Krag  is  director  of  the 
armory.  The  two  men  have  been  inseparable  companions 
for  twenty  years. 

Albert  Grimaldi,  Prince  of  Monaco,  has  broken  faith  with 
several  of  the  foreign  courts  of  Europe  by  having  received 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  his  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  Monte  Carlo  tables  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
ThiS  is  independent  of  dividends  on  the  large  lot  of  stock 
which  he  holds  in  the  company.  From  this  source  his  in- 
come will  be  almost  equally  large.  The  prince,  after  his 
marriage  to  the  enormously  wealthy  daughter  of  the  New 
Orleans  and  Parisian  banker,  Heine,  had  given  a  promise 
not  to  derive  any  further  revenue  from  the  gambling-tables. 
He  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  bound  by  contract 
made  by  his  father  to  continue  to  accord  shelter  to  the  com- 
pany for  a  certain  number  of  years;  but  that  he  would 
neither  renew  the  lease  nor  participate  in  the  profits  of  the 
tables.  It  was  on  this  belief  that  Queen  Victoria  consented 
to  accord  sovereign  honors  to  himself  and  to  his  present 
wife  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  England.  He  has  not 
even  ancient  lineage  to  recommend  him,  his  grandmother, 
Marie  Louise  Gilbert,  being  the  daughter  of  a  pork-butcher, 
while  his  grandfather,  before  being  called  to  succeed  his  dis- 
tant cousin  on  the  throne  of  Monaco,  as  Florestan  the  17 
was  a  fourth-rate  actor  at  the  Ambigu  Theatre  at  P. 
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THE    WHITE    GIRL. 

A  Tale  of  Love  in  the  Age  of  Stone. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  of  late  summer.  A  broad,  salt- 
smelling  heath  lay  between  the  bowlder-heaped  cliff-land  and 
the  sea — the  naked  sea  whose  tumbling  expanse  no  foot  had 
ever  trod  ;  the  unpassed  country  lying  away  forever  no- 
whither,  to  the  mouth  of  the  sun's  own  cave  perhaps,  or 
perhaps,  indeed,  nowhither.  Above  it  the  sky,  blue — blue  as 
the  sea  was  green— across  which  flew  young  white  clouds,  as 
white  as  the  fleeces  of  the  sea. 

The  spearman  came  up  from  the  sea,  almost  a  boy,  with 
only  the  first  blush  of  a  beard  upon  him.  It  was  commonly 
expected  among  the  tribesmen  that  the  spearman  would  one 
day  be  their  headman.  How  near  or  remote  that  day  might 
be  they  could  not  tell,  for  the  reigning  headman  showed  no 
sign  as  yet  of  flagging  strength,  still  taking  his  tithe  of  meat 
and  wives  with  no  hesitating  hand.  And  as  to  the  spear- 
man, he  was  lithe  if  slight,  agile  if  not  of  great  strength, 
and  his  courage  turned  aside  for  no  beast  that  glared.  His 
burden,  as  he  came  up  from  the  sea,  was  unwonted — a 
womanish  load.  The  unsurpassed  spearman  had  been 
scraping  among  the  mud  of  the  water-edge  like  a  bearer  of 
children.  He  made  little  of  the  clams  he  carried  upon  a 
tray  of  woven  osier,  the  fresh  harvest  of  his  labor  since  sun- 
rise, though  they  were  plentiful  enough  even,  one  would  say, 
easily  to  effect  the  object  for  which  the  young  spearman  had 
taken  them.  Thus  he  came  across  the  heath,  light  of  foot, 
but  sober  of  countenance,  until  he  reached  the  rock-skirted 
camp.  Women  looked  up  at  his  yodel  from  the  fires  they 
tended,  and  did  not  immediately  turn  to  their  work,  for  envy 
of  his  fishing.  Other  women  were  picking  over  the  maimed 
carcasses  which  lay  in  several  places,  separating  with  a 
stone  the  pieces  of  flesh  which  still  hung  to  the  skins.  AH 
the  men  were  sullen,  scarcely  stirring,  some  all  but  asleep, 
for  it  was  the  morrow  of  a  great  feast,  and  excessive  joy  of 
supping  had  spoiled  the  expectation  of  breakfast.  The 
moment  was  unfortunate ;  but  the  young  spearman  ad- 
vanced, holding  his  tray  before  him,  to  the  place  where  the 
headman  leaned  against  a  rock,  with  his  fists  one  upon  the 
other  against  his  breast,  as  he  had  a  manner  when  in  wrath. 
As  the  spearman  set  down  the  tray  of  clams  by  his  feet,  he 
made  the  slight  movement  forward,  just  necessary  to  gain 
the  complete  support  of  his  feet,  and  with  a  shake  and 
backward  jerk  of  his  head  he  threw  the  hair  from  his 
temples.  He  laughed  with  malice,  and  said  to  the  boy : 
"An  offering  to  the  headman's  wife?" 

The  tribesmen  drew  near  cautiously.  For  all  knew  the 
suit  of  the  spearman  ;  that  he  offered  clams  and  good-will  of 
service  to  the  headman  that  he  might  take  to  wife  the  white 
girl,  who  was  called  so  because  she  was  white  as  the  sea- 
sand.  Some  knew  beside  that  the  headman  was  angry 
against  the  spearman,  because  he  was  brave  and  lithe,  and 
the  headman's  wife  was  fierce  and  wayward.  The  boy  did 
not  bow  his  head  at  his  chiefs  words,  but  answered  : 

"An  offering  to  the  headman." 

With  that,  too,  be  took  his  necklace  from  his  neck.  It 
was  of  bear's  claws,  the  pride  of  his  huntsman's  craft,  all 
pierced  and  strung,  as  a  headman  might  not  disdain.  This 
he  proffered  to  his  chief,  though  it  was  a  precious  thing,  with 
a  frank,  determined  expression.  As  he  did  so,  the  headman 
asked  him  : 

"  Do  you  offer  claws  to  a  bear?" 

At  this  the  boy  drew  back,  withdrawing  the  necklace,  and 
feeling  with  his  left  hand  for  the  axe  which  hung  in  a  simple 
loop  of  his  girdle  ;  which,  save  for  his  necklace  and  the  like, 
with  far  fewer  claws  below  either  knee,  was  all  the  clothing 
he  wore ;  yes,  he  disdained  so  much  as  a  shoulder-skin 
against  the  rain.  The  women  left  their  fires  and  work,  join- 
ing the  men,  so  that  now  the  whole  tribe  looked  on  in  won- 
dering silence,  to  see  which  of  the  combatants,  the  headman 
so  gross  and  powerful,  or  the  spearman  so  nimble  and  swift, 
would  strike  down  the  other  and  send  him  into  the  night. 
The  battle  was  a  short  one ;  twice  or  thrice  did  the  lad  start 
from  under  the  blow  of  his  adversary.  Had  he  but  had 
confidence  to  fling  his  axe,  young  arm  and  true  eye  could 
not  have  failed  ;  but,  knowing  his  own  agility,  he  counted 
upon  the  like  in  the  headman,  and  feared  to  let  his  only 
weapon  leave  his  hand.  So  that,  his  first  blow  guarded,  the 
weight  of  a  rush  threw  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
forever,  the  point  of  his  chiefs  axe  deep  buried  in  his  skull. 

The  victor,  with  that  gesture  of  his,  threw  back  his  damp 
red  hair  from  his  face  and  looked  savagely  round  the  circle 
of  the  tribe.  He  picked  up  the  boy's  axe  and  placed  it  upon 
his  breast.  The  necklace,  once  offered  him,  belonged  no 
more  to  the  dead.  He  took  it,  placed  it  upon  the  neck  of 
the  white  girl,  and  bade  her  help  his  wife  to  prepare  break- 
fast. While  two  of  the  women,  taking  the  boy's  corpse  each 
by  a  wrist,  dragged  it  away  into  the  bushes  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood. 


Rain  had  fallen  during  the  day  and  the  evening  was  chill. 
Winding  across  the  heath  to  the  sea  came  a  long  file  of  the 
women  of  the  camp  to  take  fish  among  the  rocks  exposed 
by  the  unusually  low  tide  and  score  up  the  sand  for  silver 
eels.  One  of  them  carried  a  brand  with  which,  when  they 
returned,  to  ignite  a  great  torch  to  cover  them  from  prowl- 
ing beasts  in  the  dark.  The  rest,  with  their  primitive  fish- 
ing implements,  wore  each  a  skin,  covering  herself  with  it  as 
best  she  was  able.  All  save  the  white  girl,  who  wore  none, 
by  the  malice,  it  seemed,  of  the  headman's  wife,  whose  as- 
sociate she  had  been  all  day,  and  that  but  little  to  her  com- 
fort. 

The  sea-sand  lay  tawny,  like  a  lion's  fell,  its  hollows 
tufted  with  coarse,  hairy  growths.  The  shallow  pools  upon 
it  caught  and  absorbed  what  little  day  was  left.  From  sea- 
ward came  the  tumble  of  the  distant  breakers  1  from  land- 
ward, the  cries  of  the  braves  as  they  danced  at  evening. 

The  sullen  wives  went  straight  down  to  the  water,  scarcely 
picking  their  way,  for  they  liked  not  their  labor.     At  a  cer- 


tain point  the  majority  of  them  turned  aside  where  a  little 
gulf  cut  in  through  the  sand  among  a  heap  of  rocks.  A 
few  continued  to  the  sea's  edge  ;  among  them  the  headwife 
and  the  white  girl.  These,  stooping,  a  man's  length  from 
the  water,  scratched  hither  and  thither  in  the  white  sand  with 
pointed  stakes,  till  the  white  eels  darted  forth  and  were 
taken  and  pushed  quickly  into  the  skin  bag  each  wife  carried 
at  her  waist. 

The  headwife  and  the  girl  worked  side  by  side  in  silence. 
Not  long,  and  they  disputed  an  eel ;  the  girl  gave  way. 
After  this  they  worked  even  closer  together,  almost  touching 
one  another  at  times.  A  big,  bright  eel  darted  out ;  each 
struck  at  it  with  the  flat  of  her  hand  ;  they  came  into  colli- 
sion, and  the  eel  escaped  into  the  water.  Furious,  the  head- 
wife  struck  the  girl  with  her  stake  ;  and  she,  the  white  thing, 
recoiling  in  pain,  dropped  her  bag,  so  that  half  her  eels  es- 
caped. A  second  blow,  and  she  fell  with  a  cry.  Then  the 
headwife  beat  her  upon  the  head,  again  and  again  and 
again,  though  she  cried  no  more.  The  women  from  the 
rocks  ran  near  and  looked  on  in  silent  interest.  For  the 
headwife,  taking  her  victim  by  one  of  her  heels,  waded 
knee-deep  into  the  water  and  walked  to  and  fro  a  long  dis- 
tance, dragging  her  oscillating  burden.  Then  she  came  out 
and  looked  for  a  time  at  the  still,  white,  and  bruised  body  ; 
till  she  left  it,  and,  having  found  what  she  sought,  she  re- 
turned, and  with  a  great  conch  slowly  scored  the  whiteness 
of  the  white  girl  from  throat  to  thighs. 

Then  the  brand  was  set  to  a  bush  twisted  on  a  long  stake, 
and,  with  long,  even  strides,  all  the  women  went  back  in 
silence  through  the  dusk.  John  Gray. 


ROMANCES    OF    OLD    SPAIN. 

of    the    Goths    and    Moors — A    Wife's    Brave    Stratagem  to 
Save  her  Husband— The  Wooing  and  Wedding  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 


Spain  has  always  been  the  land  of  historic  romance. 
Ever  since  European  history  began,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  this  present  century,  Spain  from  its  very  position  has 
been  the  scene  of  conquest  and  conflict  and  the  home  of 
many  races.  Situate  at  the  extreme  end  of  "the  Great  Sea," 
divided  from  but  almost  touching  the  coast  of  Africa,  sepa- 
rated from  Continental  Europe  by  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  of  high  mountains,  Spain  has  been  the  object  of  con- 
quest of  the  Celts,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  of  Goths 
and  Moors,  and  has  always  been  a  world  within  itself  with  a 
world's  variety.  And  as  its  history  has  been  varied,  so  its 
romances  have  been  splendid  and  fanciful,  its  legends  full  of 
knightly  heroism. 

Particularly  fruitful  in  such  tales  is  the  period  which  Mrs. 
Frances  Minto  Elliot  has  taken  for  her  work,  "  Old  Court 
Life  in  Spain,"  which  has  recently  been  published  in  Eng- 
land. The  introduction  opens  with  the  death  of  Recesvinto 
in  6S0  and  the  accession  of  Wamba,  "the  farmer  king," 
and  the  deaths  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bring  the  work 
to  a  close.  From  among  the  many  tales  of  this  period  we 
have  selected  a  few  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Elliot's  book. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Roderich,  son  of 
Theodofredo,  the  beautiful  Moor,  Egilona,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Algiers,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  made  prisoner  by  the  Alcaide,  who  sent  her  to  the  king  : 

To  the  court  at  Toledo  the  beautiful  African  journeyed,  shedding 
many  tears.  To  the  Eastern  mind  she  was  a  slave,  awaiting  the  will 
of  her  new^  master.  Yet  it  was  refreshing  to  her  feelings  to  be  received 
in  every  town  and  castle  with  royal  honors,  to  be  still  surrounded  by 
her  Moorish  court,  and  to  travel  mounted  on  a  snow-white  palfrey,  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld  her.  Slave  though  she 
was,  her  head  was  carried  high  as  one  accustomed  to  receive  homage. 
Her  clear,  dark  eyes,  sparkling  and  mild,  shone  out  under  the  strongly 
marked  eyebrows  of  the  East ;  profuse  braids  of  black  hair  hung  loosely 
about  her  neck,  tinkling  with  golden  coins  ;  a  veil  of  silver  tissue  was 
twined  about  her  head,  to  be  drawn  over  the  face  and  bosom  at  pleas- 
ure, under  a  turban,  to  which  a  diadem  was  attached,  decked  with 
bright  feathers  ;  a  long  tunic,  woven  in  the  looms  of  her  country,  heavy 
with  pearls,  and  trousers  of  a  transparent  fabric  descended  to  her  feet, 
incased  in  delicate  slippers,  a  loose  mantle  of  changing  silk  covering  all. 
Nor  was  her  horse  unadorned — an  embroidered  saddle-cloth  swept  the 
^ground,  the  bridle  and  stirrup  were  inlaid  with  gems,  and  even  the 
shoes  were  wrought  in  gold. 

Roderich  was  very  handsome,  and  when  he  saw  his  cap- 
tive, he  speedily  became  captive  himself  to  her  charms  : 

As  he  draws  reins  and  dismounts  before  the  silken  draperies  of  the 
pavilion,  within  which  the  peerless  Egilona  rests,  his  soul  is  moved 
with  tender  expectation.  He  enters  ;  their  eyes  meet,  and  he  is  struck 
dumb  I  That  mischievous  boy,  Cupid,  has  pierced  him  with  his  dart, 
and  then  and  there  be  swears  a  silent  oath  that  Egilona  shall  be  his 
queen.  "  Come  to  me,"  he  says,  in  a  soft  voice,  as  he  bends  on  her 
his  glowing  eyes.  "Come  without  fear.  Let  no  sorrow  cloud  that 
royal  brow.  Beside  me,  your  path  shall  ever  be  made  smooth  and  a 
shelter  found,  where  you  shall  rest  alone.  As  in  the  court  of  your 
father,  so  shall  you  be  in  mine.  All  I  crave  is  leave  to  kiss  your  feet, 
most  incomparable  stranger.  This  favor  you  will  not  refuse."  At 
which  Egilona,  blushing  to  the  painted  henna  circles  which  increased 
the  splendor  of  her  eyes  under  his  ardent  gaze,  bows  her  dark  head. 
Then  taking  her  hand,  Roderich,  kissing  the  delicate  finger-tips  ten- 
derly, forbade  her  to  kneel  before  him  as  she  desired.  With  his  own 
hands  he  mounted  her  on  a  palfrey  and  accompanies  her  up  the  ascent 
to  the  castle,  where  he  installs  her  in  the  richest  chambers  facing  the 
sun.  And,  ever  more  and  more  enslaved,  the  handsome  young  Goth, 
amorous  by  temperament  and  habit,  became  dearer  and  dearer  to  her, 
and  fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  remembrance  of  her  African  home 
and  that  Tunisian  bridegroom  she  had  never  seen,  until  at  last  her 
dainty  lips  opened  with  a  "  Yes"  to  his  entreaties,  and  Egilona  con- 
sented to  become  a  Christian  and  his  queen. 

Julianus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and,  as  a  Gothic  chief, 
the  most  powerful  of  King  Roderich's  supporters,  confided 
to  him  his  young  daughter  before  going  to  fight  the  Moors, 
who  were  then  attacking  Ceuta.  Unfortunately,  King  Rod- 
erich became  enamored  of  Florinda.  Alarmed  at  his  con- 
duct, she  writes  to  her  father  to  rescue  her  from  her  terrible 
position.  In  his  rage  at  Don  Roderich's  perfidy,  Julian 
determines  to  be  revenged  on  the  king,  and  for  this  purpose 
seeks  an  alliance  with  the  Moors,  against  whom  he  was  just 
now  fighting  : 

Clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  and  mounted  on  a  powerful 
charger.  Julian  appears.  A  surcoat  of  black  is  over  his  armor,  his 
legs  are  incased  in  fluted  steel,  and  on  his  helmet  rests  a  sable  plume. 
Behind  him   rides   his  esquire,'  bearing  his  lance  and  shield.    With 


grave  courtesy  he  salutes  the  Moslem  chiefs  whom  he  has  so  lately  de- 
feated ;  then,  upon  the  motion  of  Mousa,  who  rises  at  his  approach, 
dismounts,  and,  flinging  the  bridle  to  his  esquire,  takes  the  place 
assigned  to  him.  The  deep  -  set  eyes  of  Julian,  for  he  wears  his 
visor  raised,  are  fixed  on  the  face  of  Mousa,  who,  with  the  refinement 
of  Eastern  courtesy,  affects  to  smile,  though  much  exeicised  in  bis 
mind  as  to  what  motive  can  have  induced  his  adversary  thus  voluntar- 
ily to  place  himself  in  his  power.  His  lieutenant,  Tharyk — a  rough 
warrior,  gifted  with  little  command  over  his  countenance — glares  at 
him  meanwhile  out  of  his  single  eye  with  unconcealed  hatred.  An 
awkward  pause  follows,  broken  only  by  the  low  ripple  of  the  brook, 
caroling  swiftly  over  the  glancing  pebbles,  which  separates  Julian 
from  Mousa,  thus,  as  it  were,  symbolizing  the  position  of  the  late  com- 
batants by  its  slender  barrier.  At  last  Julian  speaks  :  "  Hitherto, 
O  Emir  of  the  Faithful,  we  have  met  as  enemies.  Now  I  come  to 
offer  you  my  country  and  my  king.  Country,"  he  repeats  bitterly,  as 
a  dark  frown  overshadows  his  face,  pale  under  his  helmet,"  lhave  none  ; 
Roderich  the  Goth  is  my  deadliest  enemy.  He  has  blasted  the  honor 
of  my  name.  Aid  me,  O  Mou-a  to  revenge,  and  all  Spain  is  in  your 
band." 

Julian  aids  the  Moslem  forces,  and  together  they  defeat 
the  king  at  the  battle  of  Guadalete.  Don  Roderich  dies  a 
miserable  death,  while  the  traitor  Julian  helps  the  Moors  to 
possess  Xerez  and  all  the  plain  from  Seville  to  Gibraltar. 
Cordova,  where  he  consigned  his  daughter  to  the  profligate 
king,  is  now  taken,  and  father  and  daughter  meet.  Julian 
would  have  folded  her  in  his  arms,  but  Florinda  spurned 
him  : 

"Touch  roe  not,  my  father,"  she  cried,  shuddering;  "  your  hand 
pollutes  me.  Why  have  you  brought  me  here?"  "  But,  my  daughter," 
answered  the  unhappy  parent,  averting  his  face,  not  to  catch  the  re- 
proachful anguish  of  her  eyes,  "  surely  it  is  not  for  you  to  accuse  me  ? 
All  I  have  done  was  to  avenge  you."  "  Ah  1  "  she  answered,  with  a 
wild  laugh  ;  "  that  is  false.  I  called  for  you  in  my  trouble  to  take  ma 
from  the  court  and  the  reproachful  eyes  of  Egilona.  But  never,  never, 
did  I  bid  you  visit  the  wrong  1  had  suffered  upon  the  land.  What  had 
Spain  to  do  with  me?  No,  not  Florinda,  but  your  own  ambition 
prompted  you.  To  wear  the  crown  of  Roderich  was  your  aim.  I  was 
but  the  instrument  of  your  ambition.  Let  me  go,"  she  shrieked,  strug- 
gling to  rush  out.  "Do  you  see" — and  she  pointed  upward  to  the 
chain  of  heights  shutting  in  the  city — "the  hi  lis  of  the  Sierra  take 
sirange  shapes — I  dare  not  look  on  the  green  vallevs  I  See,  the  flying 
Goths  curse  me!  They  come  I  they  come!  showing  their  gaping 
wounds!  Look,  look,  the  plains  run  with  blood  I  The  figure  of  the 
king  rides  by  I  I  know  him  I  He  is  fair.  It  is  Roderich,  but  sick  to 
death  I  See,  bis  horse  falters!  He  falls !  On,  on  they  come,  the 
Gothic  host,  but  with  the  face  of  corpses!  Surely,  they  did  not  ride 
thus  to  battle  !  Do  you  hear  the  voices  in  the  air  ?  Deaih,  death  to 
Florinda  !  And  I  will  die,  as  they  bid  me!  "  With  a  wild  cry  that  rang 
round  the  perfumed  groves  of  the  Alcazar,  before  Julian  could  stop 
her.  she  had  rushed  to  the  entrance  of  a  tower  which  jutted  from  the 
walls  into  the  garden,  and,  bounding  up  the  stairs,  barred  the  upper 
door.  Her  father,  speechless  with  horror,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot ;  a 
moment  more,  and  her  slight  form  leaned  over  the  battlements. 
"  Now,  now,  I  come,"  she  shouted  ;  "  no  ghost  can  haunt  me  there," 
and  from  the  topmost  parapet  she  flung  herself. 

The  Conde  de  Castila  was  cast  into  prison  by  Don  Sancho, 
King  of  Leon,  and  was  rescued  by  his  wife  by  a  clever  ruse. 
Disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  she  went  to  King  Sancho  and  told 
him  that  to  fulfill  a  vow  she  had  determined  to  poison  the 
prisoner.  She  goes  to  his  cell  and  exchanges  clothes  with 
her  husband,  who  escapes  : 

Meanwhile,  what  pen  shall  paint  the  anxiety  of  the  king ?  How, 
minute  by  minute,  he  pictured  each  detail  of  the  agonies  of  the  ex- 
piring Conde.  Truly  the  possession  of  Castile  seemed  to  his  guilty 
mind  at  that  moment  too  small  a  boon  to  compensate  for  the  throes  of 
his  guilty  conscience.  Had  such  tortures  continued,  Sancho  would 
never  have  come  down  to  posterity  with  the  surname  of  "  the  Fat," 
but  rather  have  melted  into  a  shadow  in  the  land  of  dreams  I  At  last, 
unable  any  longer  to  bear  such  suspense,  he  called  a  page,  and  com- 
manded that  the  pilgrim  should  be  brought  before  him.  "  He  is 
gone,"  replies  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  who  had  presented  him- 
self to  reply.  "  Gone  1  "  shouts  Sancho,  "  without  my  leave  ?  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Is  the  Conde  safe  ?  "  "  Safe,  indeed,"  answers  the 
officer  ;  "  but  half  an  hour  ago  I  carried  him  a  meal  by  special  order, 
and  a  good  one."  "A  meal?"  quoth  the  king,  utterly  amazed; 
"  could  he  eat  ?  "  "  Surely,"  is  the  answer,  "  and  glad  he  seemed  to 
get  it."  "  Did  he  not  appear  to  suffer?  Was  he— well — did  nothing 
ail  him  ?  "  "  Nothing,  my  liege.  I  never  saw  a  prisoner  more  cUbon- 
naire,  but  be  seems  grown  strangely  short  to  my  eyes  ;  he  certainly 
has  dwindled."  "  You  are  a  fool !  "  cries  the  irritated  king  ;  "  I  must 
look  into  this  matter  myself.  BriDg  him  to  my  presence."  "  By  the 
rood,  but  he  does  seem  strangely  altered,"  muttered  the  king,  as  the 

prisoner  stands  before  him  ;  "surely "  and  a  suspicion  did  shoot 

through  his  mind,  to  be  dismissed  at  once  as  ridiculous,  as  they  ap- 
proach each  other.  "  Well.  Sir  Conde,  are  the  prisons  of  Leon  better 
guarded  than  those  of  Narbonne?"  he  asks,  with  a  sneer.  "  Much 
better,  Sir  King,  one  can  escape  more  easily.  For  a  sovereign  so  versed 
in  plots  and  conspiracies — murder,  even  "—(at  this  word,  the  king  gave 
a  great  start) — "  you  are  marvelously  at  ease."  King  Sancho  became 
so  bewildered,  his  head  was  going  round.  Was  he  bewitched  ?  Was 
this  the  Conde  or  not?  And  if  not.  who?  Then,  Dona  Ava,  speak- 
ing in  her  own  natural  voice,  broke  out  into  peals  of  laughter. 
"  Surely,  Don  Sancho,  a  bachelor  like  you  can  not  be  so  ungallant  as 
to  imprison  a  lady  ?  "  "A  lady  1  A  woman  I  God's  mercy  1  what 
does  this  mean  ?  Who  has  dared  to  deceive  me  ?  "  "  I,"  answers  the 
Infanta ;  "shower  your  wrath  on  me,  your  kinswoman.  May  I  not  be 
a  deceiver  when  so  many  of  my  blood  excel?  The  queen,  for  in- 
stance? Now  look  at  me,  Sancho,  and  let  this  folly  end."  And  the 
king  did  look,  and  into  a  most  towering  passion  he  fell,  using  more  bad 
language  than  I  care  to  repeal.  "  A  curse  upon  you  !  "  are  his  first  in- 
telligible words;  "where  is  that  villain,  your  husband?"  "In 
Castile,"  she  answers,  "  or  far  on  the  way.  Never  fear,  he  will  soon 
return  to  settle  accounts  \vi\hyou." 

One  of  the  most  romantic  stories  of  all  Spanish  history  is 
that  of  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  In- 
fanta Isabella,  Princess  of  the  Asturias.  In  order  to  unite 
the  states  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  aud  to  prevent  unnatural 
strife  between  the  two  States  of  the  same  blood,  Isabella 
sends  for  Ferdinand  and  proposes  to  marry  htm  : 

Face  to  face  they  stood — the  spouses.  He  is  eighteen  ;  she  is  six- 
teen ;  both  auburn 'complexioned,  with  the  old  Gothic  coloring  ;  she, 
marble-throated,  serene,  with  the  shoulders  of  a  goddess  and  the  gest- 
ure of  a  queen  ;  he,  bronzed  by  exposure,  bright-eyed,  manly,  and 
portly  ;  already  insipient  lines  gather  about  his  mouth,  to  harden  later 
into  an  expression  of  severity  and  almost  of  cruelty  ;  but  he  is  gentle 
and  smiling  now,  and  his  soldier-like  bearing  suits  him  well.  For  a 
moment  he  stands  confused  before  Isabel,  then  casting  from  him  the 
hooded  mantle  in  which  he  is  enveloped,  he  kneels  before  her  and 
kisses  her  haud.  "  You  are  welcome,  Infante  of  Aragon,"  says  Isabel, 
raising  him  to  her  side.  "  The  archbishop  has  been  the  agent  of  my 
warmest  desire  in  bringing  you.  It  is  time,  an  armed  force  is  about  to 
secure  me.  That  you  have  happily  passed  the  frontier,  I  thank  God." 
A  lovely  color  has  overspread  her  cheeks  as  she  speaks.  Her  eyes  are 
fixed  on  Ferdinand  in  an  earnest  gaze  which  softens  into  a  glance  of 
exquisite  sweetness.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  feels  the  thrill  of 
that  love  which  is  to  last  her  all  her  life — one  love,  entire  and  single, 
which  conies  down  to  us  in  history  as  the  fairest  example  of  wedded 
bliss.  The  effect  she  makes  on  Ferdinand,  bold  as  he  is  in  act  and 
nature,  and  knowing  that  he  comes  as  an  accepted  suitor  for  her  hand, 
is  altogether  overwhelming.  Night,  darkness,  the  mystery  of  their 
meeting— so  unlike  a  royal  wooing— the  youthful  dignity  of  her  pres- 
ence, her  beauty,  far  exceeding  report,  come  over  him  in  a  passionate 
longing  to  carry  her  away  and  never  let  her  go. 

The  young  couple  withdraw  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  archbishop  and  attendants,  and,  in  the  gloom,  Ferdinand 
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tells  her  of  his  new-born  love  for  her  ;  but  first,  being  a  busi- 
ness-like young  lady,  she  wants  to  have  the  affairs  of  state 
settled  before  they  indulge  in  affairs  of  the  heart : 

"That  you  have  won  ray  heart,  fair  Infante,"  she  says,  "  I  will  not 
deny  ;  but  had  my  love  and  my  duty  not  been  agTeed,  I  would  have 
called  you  to  me  all  the  same."  A  shade  of  displeasure  comes  over 
Ferdinand's  glowing  face  as  he  flashes  a  look  at  her  of  pain  and  morti- 
fication. So  young,  yet  so  determined  1  "Aye,  but  you  must  hear 
me  1"  she  adds,  rising  to  a  sudden  sense  of  her  duty.  "  As  future 
Queen  of  Castile,  not  as  Isabel  of  Trastamare,  I  wed  you.  To  me 
my  country  is  more  than  life  ;  its  privileges,  customs,  laws,  all  must 
rest  as  they  are  ;  no  foreign  intrusion  will  be  tolerated.  As  you  will 
be  in  Aragon  sole  ruler,  in  which  I  shall  in  no  way  interfere,  but  with 
all  my  soul  maintain  you,  so  must  I  in  Castile  ;  and  Castile,  as  the 
most  powerful  state,  must  be  your  country  and  your  abode.  Our 
cordial  union  will  be  the  strength  of  Spain  ;  but  it  must  be  that  of  two 
independent  states,  each  ruled  by  its  own  Cortes."  "Surely,  my 
princess,"  urges  Ferdinand,  who  had  listened  to  her  with  evident  em- 
barrassment, "such  serious  discussions  are  premature.  The  church 
and  custom  teach  that  the  husband  must  be  superior  to  the  wife. 
Even  if  seated  on  the  throne,  a  union  begun  in  division  may  end  ill," 
"  Not  in  my  case,"  answers  Isabel,  with  decision,  "  for  it  would  be  no 
union  at  all.  We  are  met  to  discuss  the  terms  on  which  we  wed.  I 
have  seen  too  much  confusion  and  anarchy  not  to  speak  plain.  The 
union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  would  form  the  unity  of  Spain.  So 
would  I  have  it  between  us  two.  But  cost  me  what  it  may  (and  that 
your  loss  would  cost  me  much  after  seeing  you,  I  confess),  I  can  con- 
sent to  no  division  of  power  ;  I  ask  none,  I  give  none.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  two  lands  must  lie  in  the  Cortes  and  the  fueros,  not  in  our 
will." 

On  the  second  of  January,  1492,  Boabdil  El  Chico,  King 
of  Grenada,  rode  slowly  forth  from  the  Alhambra.  After 
the  terrible  siege  of  Grenada,  the  Moors  were  forced  to  sur- 
render, and  Boabdil  went  forth  with  the  keys  of  the  town  to 
deliver  them  up  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  : 

Before  the  little  mosque.  Los  Reyes  Catolicos  await  him.  They  are 
also  on  horseback  ;  Isabel  rides  a  white  jennet,  richly  caparisoned. 
Her  grand  head  bound  by  a  jeweled  coif,  forming  a  regal  coronet,  her 
face  radiant,  her  queenly  form  erect.  Ferdinand  is  beside  her,  with  a 
sparkle  in  his  cunning  eye  which  the  rigid  canons  of  courtly  reserve 
can  not  master,  so  triumphant  does  he  feel.  Beside  them  is  their 
young  daughter,  Catarina,  to  become  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
her  gallant  brother,  the  delicate  Infante,  lately  knighted  by  his  father 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  around,  a  brilliant  group  of  valiant  knights : 
Ponce  de  Leon,  browned  by  the  long  war,  the  faultless-featured  ; 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba,  that  king  of  men,  who,  young  as  he  is,  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  negotiations  with  Boabdil  ;  Medina  Sidonia, 
of  the  noble  race  of  Guzman ;  the  Marquese  de  Villena,  Fernandez, 
Cifuentes  Cabra,  Tendila,  and  Monte  Major.  Behind  press  in  three 
hundred  ChrisUan  captives,  released  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  be- 
sides bishops,  monks,  cardinals,  statesmen,  veterans  (grown  gray  in 
war),  Asturian  arquebusers,  Aragonese  sharpshooters,  lances,  ban- 
ners, battle-axes,  crosiers,  crosses,  and  blood-stained  trophies,  all 
backed  by  the  red  walls  of  the  Alhambra  towering  on  the  hills.  Hur- 
riedly dismounting  from  his  horse,  the  unhappy  Boabdil  would  have 
knelt  and  kissed  Ferdinand's  hand,  but  he  generously  forbade  it. 
Then  the  poor,  humbled  monarch  offers  the  same  homage  to  Isabel, 
who  also  graciously  declines  it,  a  wan  smile  breaking  over  his  haggard 
face,  for  in  her  hand  she  holds  that  of  his  little  son — detained  as  a 
hostage  at  Santa  F6 — whom  he  seizes  and  embraces. 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
dates  the  history  of  modern  Spain  as  a  geographical  and 
national  unit,  and  her  story  becomes  so  connected  with  that 
of  Europe  through  her  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  and  her 
conquests  and  discoveries  in  the  New  World  that  it  loses  its 
own  specific  romantic  character  and  becomes  merged  in  the 
common  story.  Mrs.  Elliot  does  wisely,  therefore,  to  limit 
her  scenes  from  the  old  court  life  of  Spain  to  the  earlier 
period.  There  may  be  nothing  strikingly  novel  in  the  book, 
but  the  general  reader  who  knows  little  of  the  early  history 
of  Spain  will  in  its  pages  find  a  perfect  surfeit  of  romance. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


THINGS    AT    THE    THEATRES. 


A  Mme.  Pasquale  has  been  severely  punished  in  Paris  for 
a  threat  made  in  fun.  The  concierge  of  the  house  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular  with  all  the  tenants,  who  requested  the 
proprietor,  a  M.  Faucon,  to  dismiss  him.  This,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.  Shortly  afterward  a  letter  was  sent  to  him, 
warning  him  that  unless  the  concierge  were  dismissed  his 
house  would  be  blown  up,  the  writer  signing  the  missive 
"A  Former  Tenant- Anarchist."  M.  Faucon  took  it  in  very 
bad  part,  and  inquiries  were  at  once  made,  with  the  result  that 
Mme.  Pasquale  was  found  to  have  been  the  sender,  and  she 
was  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment.  The  poor 
woman  had  never  been  connected  in  any  way  with  anarch- 
ists, and  simply  did  it  as  a  joke.  The  punishment  seems 
most  severe,  especially  as  she  is  a  dressmaker  and  will  lose 
her  entire  clientele. 


A  coolness  has  sprung  up  between  two  well-known  Lon- 
don clubs.  One  of  the  clubs,  a  military  one,  became  the 
guest  of  its  neighbor  during  the  process  of  cleaning.  On 
discovering  in  their  new  quarters  a  bin  of  champagne  of 
1880,  in  fine  condition,  the  visitors  made  a  dead  set  upon  it. 
This  might  have  been  overlooked  had  not  the  situation  be- 
come hopelessly  strained  by  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
Guards  :  "  I  did  not,"  he  said,  as  he  drained  the  last  bottle 
of  the  treasured  bin,  "  think  the  middle  classes  drank  such 
good  wine." 

In  the  earthquakes  which  recently  shook  Athens,  the  Par- 
thenon sustained  some  injuries.  A  large  splinter,  measur- 
ing three  feet  by  one  and  one-half  feet,  fell  from  the  shaft 
of  one  of  the  columns  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  archi- 
trave over  the  inner  columns  of  the  Opisthodomos  is  also 
damaged,  two  considerable  blocks  having  fallen,  while  the 
adjoining  wall  also  seems  insecure. 


The  patents  applied  for  in  Washington  last  year  number 
40,000.  The  total  number  of  patents  outstanding  on  Janu- 
ary 1st  was  545,000.  The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  are 
$1,200,000  a  year  and  the  expenses  $150,000  less. 


In  a  hitherto  unpublished  lecture  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
just  presented  to  the  college  daily  at  Harvard,  he  says  : 
"  Mere  scholarship  is  as  useless  as  the  collecting  of  old  post- 
age-stamps." 

The  London  Stock  Exchange  has  an  orchestra  composed 
of  members  of  the  exchange,  accounted  one  of  the  finest 


Dream  Land. 
Where  sunless  rivers  weep 
Their  waves  into  the  deep, 
She  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep  ; 

Awake  her  not. 
Led  by  a  single  star, 
She  came  from  very  far 
To  seek  where  shadows  are 

Her  pleasant  lot. 

She  left  the  rosy  morn, 
She  left  the  fields  of  corn, 
For  twilight  cold  and  lorn 

And  water  springs. 
Through  sleep,  as  through  a  veil, 
She  sees  the  sky  look  pile, 
And  hears  the  nightingale 

That  sadly  sings. 

Rest,  rest,  a  perfect  rest 
Shed  over  brow  and  breast ; 
Her  face  is  toward  the  west, 

The  purple  land. 
She  can  not  see  the  gTain 
Ripening  on  hill  and  plain  ; 
She  can  not  feel  the  rain 

Upon  her  hand. 

Rest,  rest,  for  evermore 

Upon  a  mossy  shore  ; 

Rest,  rest  at  the  heart's  core 

Till  time  shall  cease  ; 
Sleep  that  no  pain  shall  wake  ; 
Night  that  no  morn  shall  break 
Till  joy  shall  overtake 

Her  perfect  peace. 

— Christina  Georgina  Rossetti. 


A  Sleep  Song. 
Sister  Simphcitie  1 
Sing,  sing  a  song  to  me — 

Sing  me  to  sleep  1 
Some  legend  low  and  long, 
Slow  as  the  summer  song 

Of  the  dull  Deep  ; 

Some  legend  long  and  low, 
Whose  equal  ebb  and  flow, 

To  and  fro,  creep 
On  the  dim  marge  of  gray, 
'Tween  the  soul's  night  and  day, 
Washing  "  awake  "  away 

Into  ' 


Some  legend  low  and  long, 
Never  so  weak  or  strong 

As  to  let  go 
While  it  can  hold  this  heart 
Withouten  sigh  or  smart, 
Or  as  to  hold  this  heart 

When  it  sighs  No  ; 

Some  long  low-swaying  song 
As  the  sway'd  shadow  long 

Sways  to  and  fro 
Where,  through  the  crowing  cocks, 
And  by  the  swinging  clocks, 
Some  weary  mother  rocks 

Some  weary  woe. 

Sing  up  and  down  to  me  ! 
Like  a  dream-boat  at  sea, 

So,  and  still  so, 
Float  through  the  "then"  and  "when," 
RisiDg  from  when  to  then, 
Sinking  from  then  to  when, 

While  the  waves  go  1 
Low  and  high,  high  and  low, 
Now  and  then,  then  and  now, 

Now,  now — 
And  when  the  now  is  then  and  when  the  then  is  now, 
And  when  the  low  is  high  and  when  the  high  is  low. 

Low,  low — 
Let  me  float,  let  the  boat 

Go,  go  1 
Let  me  glide,  let  me  slide, 

Slow,  slow  I 
Gliding  boat,  sliding  boat. 

Slow,  slow. 
Glide  away,  slide  away  1 

So  !  so  I — Sydney  Thompson  Dobell. 


Sleep  Sone. 
Hush  the  homeless  baby's  crying. 
Tender  Sleep  1 
Every  folded  violet 
May  the  outer  storm  forget ; 
Those  wet  lids  with  kisses  drying, 
Through  them  creep  I 

Soothe  the  soul  that  lies  thought- weary, 
Murmurous  Sleep  I 
Like  a  hidden  brooklet's  song. 
Rippling  gorgeous  woods  among, 
Tinkling  down  the  mountains  dreary. 
White  and  steep. 

Breathe  thy  balm  upon  the  lonely. 

Gentle  Sleep  I 

As  the  twilight  breezes  bless 

With  sweet  scents  the  wilderness. 

Ah,  let  warm  while  dove-wings  only 

Round  them  sweep  I 

O'er  the  aged  pour  thy  blessing. 
Holy  Sleep  I 
Like  a  soft  and  ripening  rain 
Falling  on  the  yellow  grain, 
For  the  glare  of  suns  oppressing, 
Pitying  weep  1 

O'er  thy  still  seas  met  together, 

Charmed  Sleep  I 
Hear  thein  swell  a  drowsy  hymning, 
Swans  to  silvery  music  swimming. 
Floating  with  unruffled  feather 

O'er  the  deep  I— Lucy  Larcom. 


Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  was  the  "  first  love  "  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  twice  proposed  to  her.  The  princess 
was,  at  the  time,  resolved  to  marry  only  for  affection,  and 
although  she  liked  the  duke  very  well  as  a  cousin,  yet  she 
did  not  feel  herself  to  be  in  love  with  him.  The  Czaro- 
vitz  is,  of  course,  a  very  brilliant  match,  but  he  is  weak, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  and  by  no  means  amiable  in 
his  temper. 


'Flaneur"     discusses    the    Last    Productions    of    the     Season 
Gotham—"  Gudgeons,"  "Tabasco,"  and  "Sister  Mary"  — 
Henry  Miller  and  Julia  Arthur  make  Hits. 


The  theatrical  season  ends  with  some  interesting  novelties, 
which  will  probably  have  a  reprise  when  the  theatres  re- 
open in  the  fall. 

At  the  Empire,  on  the  fourteenth,  an  English  play,  called 
"  Gudgeons,"  was  produced  before  a  good  house,  and  was 
well  received.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Thornton  and 
Clark,  and  is  a  triumph  of  technical  finesse.  There  is  but 
one  part  in  it — the  blase  Englishman,  t  folliott  Treherne,  who 
is  played  by  Henry  Miller.  Without  Treherne  there  would 
be  no  play  at  all  ;  with  him  there  is  an  amusing  little  trifle, 
in  which,  through  three  acts,  the  audience  watch  without  be- 
ing bored  the  manoeuvres  of  a  vulgar  American  who  is  bent 
on  getting  into  good  society,  and  the  devices  of  the  impecu- 
nious English  knave  who  is  trying  to  live  on  nothing  a  year. 
Ffolliott  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  modern  adaptation  of 
Robert  Macaire,  and  the  American  (Harrison)  is  evidently 
a  descendant  of  M.  Jourdan.  But  both  are  costumed  to 
suit  the  times,  and  the  vulgarian  is  droll  and  the  rogue,  if 
not  original,  is  very  amusing  ;  though,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  he  is  a  brutal  cad. 

As  a  curtain-raiser  to  "Gudgeons,"  the  Empire  produced 
a  new  version  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  with  Cyril 
Scott  as  John  Oakhurst  and  May  Robson  as  the  discarded 
wife  in  the  costume  of  a  Chinese  boy.  The  delicate  frag- 
rance and  pathos  of  Bret  Harte's  humor  are  lost  on  the 
stage  ;  in  their  stead  we  have  roaring  farce,  and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, four  well-conceived  studies  of  character,  among 
which  the  neatest  was  May  Robson's.  Stumpy's  discarded 
wife,  as  a  Chinese  boy,  hired  to  nurse  the  interesting  little 
stranger,  was  killing. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Broadway  Theatre  produced 
"Tabasco,"  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  music  by  George  W. 
Chadwick,  libretto  by  R.  A.  Barnet.  The  story  is  an  ex- 
travaganza. The  Bey  of  Tangier  is  about  to  order  his  vizier 
and  his  courtiers  generally  to  execution,  because  they  are 
unable  to  supply  him  with  a  sauce  peppery  enough  for  his 
palate,  when  two  shipwrecked  American  sailors  are  found 
peddling  a  case  of  "Tabasco"  as  hair-oiL  The  treasure  is 
secured,  and  it  proves  such  a  scorcher  that  the  bey  is  happy 
once  more.  Episodically  there  is  an  Irishman  who  wanders 
round  disguised  as  a  French  cook,  and  several  young  ladies 
who  dance  and  flirt  in  trousers  with  energy  and  grace.  But 
the  saving  clause  in  the  piece  this  time  was  the  announce- 
ment that  the  long  lost  McGinty  was  not  lost  after  all,  but 
had  been  restored  to  existence,  as  he  states  himself : 
"  When  I  reached  the  bottom, 

Where  the  pearls  were  growing  thick. 
What  should  come  up  before  me 

But  another  shipwrecked  Mick? 
He  was  very  old  and  feeble 

And  a  tear  was  in  his  eye, 
But  when  I  grabbed  a  diamond 

He  had  strength  enough  to  say  : 

CHORUS. 
"  Swim  out,  O'Grady  1     This  is  no  place  for  ye  ! 
I'm  the  first  and  only  squatter  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Begorra,  I'm  McGintv,  an'  the  place  belongs  to  me. 
So  swim  out,  O'Grady  1    Swim  out !  " 

There  is  some  dispute  among  theatre-goers  whether  the 
chief  glory  or  shame  of  "  Tabasco  "  belongs  to  the  com- 
poser or  the  librettist.  The  story  is  certainly  what  the 
French  call  ma  I  consu  ;  it  does  not  hang  together  ;  the  per- 
sonages seem  to  have  no  particular  reason  for  existence,  es- 
pecially for  existence  then  and  there,  in  that  costume,  and 
with  those  surroundings.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bar- 
net's  friends  declare  that  the  piece  would  have  gone  well 
enough  had  it  not  been  for  the  glaring  plagiarisms  in  the 
musical  score. 

The  most  important  novelty  of  the  season  is  "Sister 
Mary,"  which  was  produced  at  the  American  Theatre  on 
Tuesday.  This  is  a  good  old  English  melodrama,  which 
was  written  and  played  in  England  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
announced  for  performance  at  Wallack's  in  1S85-6  ;  but 
the  lady  who  was  to  have  played  the  leading  part,  Miss 
Vane,  was  taken  ill,  and  the  piece  was  withdrawn,  though 
Alice  Dunning  Lingard  had  made  quite  a  success  with  it  in 
London.  The  story  is  not  new.  Sister  Mary  is  a  good 
fairy,  who  reclaims  a  soiled  dove  and  makes  a  friend  of  her. 
Simultaneously  she  inspires  a  burning  passion  in  the  heart 
of  an  English  army  officer  whose  proclivity  for  the  bottle 
has  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Mary  persuades  him 
to  forswear  liquor  and  to  go  to  Africa  to  kill  Zulus  ;  he 
covers  himself  with  glory,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  comes 
back  to  his  love  a  strict  teetotaler,  with  the  Victoria  Cross  on 
his  manly  bosom.  He  is  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
reformation  at  the  hands  of  the  fair  Mary,  when  she 
discovers  that  it  was  he  who  blighted  the  life  of  the 
soiled  dove,  to  whom  he  has  left  a  pledge  of  his  dead  affec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  an  interesting  child.  In  the  play,  as 
originally  written,  Mary  is  faithful  to  her  role  of  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  ;  she  induces  the  captain  to  marry  his 
old  love,  and  she  retires,  like  Jephthah's  daughter,  to 
mourn  her  fate  in  the  mountains  of  Israel.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Boyne,  who  owns  the  play,  to  be  too  painful 
a  denouement.  He  sends  the  captain  back  to  Africa  to  kill 
more  Zulus  and  to  give  Mary  a  chance  to  reconsider  things  ; 
while  he  is  away  the  soiled  dove  fulfills  her  destiny  by  dying, 
and,  the  way  thus  cleared,  Mary  marries  the  captain. 

The  interest  in  the  piece  mainly  centred  on  the  actiog  of 
Miss  Julia  Arthur,  who  left  Palmer's  company  to  play  Sister 
Mary.  The  charming  young  Canadian  produced  a  very 
pleasing  impression,  and  showed  that  she  has  improved 
since  she  last  appeared  before  a  New  York  audience.  Her 
portrayal  of  the  heroine  was  graceful,  and  when  the  fatal 
secret  was  revealed  to  her,  she  rose  to  a  really  splendid  im- 
personation. In  the  great  scene  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
her  acting  had  the  true  ring  of  genuine  dramatic  art. 

New  York,  May  19,  1894.  Fla1 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Persona!  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
For  the  convenience  of  students  and  readers  pur- 
suing special  lines  of  investigation,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  have  printed  topical  lists  of  their  publications, 
grouping  under  one  head  all  works  relating  to  any 
given  subject.  They  publish  also  in  separate  form  a 
catalogue  of  the  large  selection  of  their  books  made 
for  the  World's  Fair  Model  Library,  now  on  perma- 
nent exhibition  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington. 

Rider  Haggard  has  acquired  a  large  proprietary 
interest  in  the  African  Review,  published  in  London 
to  develop  an  interest  in  South  Africa.  The  Revtew 
believes  in  the  principle.  "Africa  for  the  English," 
and  so  does  Mr.  Haggard. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock  is  coming  from  the  Harper  press.  It  is 
to  bear  the  title  of  "  The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot- 
bridge." 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  tells  this  story  of  how  a 
Chicago  newspaper  man,  Stanley  Waterloo,  broke 
the  record  in  writing  a  book  : 

"  A  Chicago  publisher  sent  for  Mr.  Waterloo  and  asked 
him  whether  he  could  have  a  book  on  the  Coxey  movement 
ready  for  the  press  in  lour  days.  Mr.  Waterloo,  being  a 
well-equipped  journalist,  full  of  resources,  and  knowing 
not  the  word  'fail,' said  he  could.  This  was  on  Monday 
morning  last.  The  publisher  said  '  Go  ahead,'  and  gave 
him  carte  blanche  as  to  expenses.  A  staff  of  writers  was 
organized,  specialists  were  engaged  for  the  historical  part 
of  the  work,  photographers  took  the  field,  type-writers 
clicked  day  and  night,  and  Mr.  Waterloo  himself  hardly 
ate  or  slept.  The  result  was  that  on  Thursday  night  the 
'copy'  for  a  book  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  words, 
with  forty  illustrations,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printers, 
and  is  now  on  the  market." 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes),  who  made 
her  reputation  by  a  very  bright  volume  of  travels, 
"A  Social  Departure,"  has  written  a  novel,  called 
"A  Daughter  of  To-day."  which  the  Appletons  have 
in  press. 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  does  not  like  the  por- 
traits of  hira  which  are  given  to  the  world,  and  no 
wonder  he  complains : 

**  The  pictures  they  publish  of  me  vary  considerably. 
They  represent  every  type,  from  the  most  god-like  creat- 
ures to  the  criminal  classes;  and  their  descriptions  of  me 
vary  in  proportion,  from  a  man  with  a  '  noble  bearing '  to  a 
'  blighted  boy.'  1  don't  mind  what  they  say,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  1  aid  object  when  somewhere  m  the  States  an  in- 
terviewer wrote :  *  A  tall,  willowy  column  supported  his 
classic  head,  from  which  proceeded  a  hacking  cough.'  I 
could  not  forgive  that  1 " 

Axel  Josephson,  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
at  Albany,  is  now  engaged  upon  a  translation  into 
Swedish  of  John  Jacob  Astor's  book,  ' '  A  Journey  in 
the  Other  World."  His  enterprise  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Astor's  publishers,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
and  when  the  Swedish  version  is  ready  for  the  printer, 
the  book  will  be  issued  in  Stockholm  with  the  orig- 
inal illustrations.  A  second  American  edition  was 
called  for  within  a  week  of  publication. 

Miss  Olive  Schreiner,  since  marriage,  has  become, 
it  seems,  simply  Mrs.  Olive  Schreiner.  Her  hus- 
band, sharing  his  wife's  advanced  and  progressive 
views,  has  added  her  name  to  his  and  become  Mr. 
Cronwright-Schreiaer. 

The  June  Harper  s  will  present  this  strong  array 
of  fiction: 

Besides  the  climax  of  Du  Maurier's  "Trilby,"  and  the 
second  half  of  James  Lane  Allen's  "  A  Kentucky  Car- 
dinal," it  will  contain  "The  Waitress,"  the  last  short  story 
of  Miss  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  ;  "  Little  Big-Hom 
Medicine,"  a  tale  of  border  realism,  by  Owen  Wister ; 
"  God's  Ravens,"  a  study  ol  the  Middle  West,  by  Hamlin 
Garland;  and  "Our  Suburban  Friends,"  a  sketch  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis. 

The  Bookman,  which  is  the  liveliest  of  English 
literary  periodicals,  is  to  be  re-issued  in  this  country, 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  of  the  Outlook,  as  its 
editor.  The  Bookman  will  have  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely re-written  to  appeal  to  an  American  audience. 
Its  matter  is  almost  exclusively  English. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson's  last  story,  "  The 
Waitress,"  which  deals  with  Americans  living  in 
Italy,  will  be  printed  in  the  June  number  of  Har- 
pers Magazine. 

"  Mary  Fenwick's  Daughter  "  is  the  title  of  a  new 
novel  by  Beatrice  Whitby,  which  is  to  appear  imme- 
diately in  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library.  As 
the  name  indicates,  some  of  the  characters  described 
in  Miss  Whitby's  first  novel  will  reappear  in  this. 

The  novelists  are  all  busy,  according  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  says : 

"  Marion  Crawford's  new  work,  '  Love  in  Idleness,'  is 
presumably  one  of  his  New  York  series.  It  is  to  be 
printed  fir=t  as  a  serial.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  '  Bachelor 
Maid'  is  thoroughly  modem,  the  heroine  being  a  New 
York  girl  who  is  interested  in  all  the  fads  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Besant  is  busy  with  -A  Crown  Windfall.'  Mr.  S.  R. 
Crockett,  the  author  of  "The  Stickit  Minister,' will  soon 
puhlLh  'The  Rilling  Time.'  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  next 
book  is  to  be  *  A  Heart  of  Oak' ;  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's 
will  be  "  1  he  Stark-Monroe  Letters.'  These  letters  present 
the  autobiography  of  a  young  doctor.  Mr.  Stevenson's 
*  Ebb  Tide  '  will  soon  be  brought  out.  The  forthcoming 
novel  by  the  daughter  of  the  painter,  Alma- Tad ema, 
promises  to  be  of  a  somewhat  '  precious  '  type.  It  is  a  ro- 
mance dealing,  by  the  way,  with  some  of  '  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  day.'  " 

"The  Golden  House"  is  the  title  of  the  novel 
which  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  written  for  serial 
publication  io  Harper's  Magazine  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year. 

The  early  portion  of  a  -rorupilation  by  Edmund  C. 

Stedman  is  now  going  through  the  Riverside  Press, 

and  the  work  itself,  "  A  Victorian  Anthology,"  will 

:2hE:d  in  the  late  autumn.     Mr.  Stedman  is 

.  ng  an  inclusive  but  choice  selection  from  the 


entire  field  of  British  poetry  since  the  beginning,  in 
1837,  of  the  present  reign — the  field  surveyed  and 
criticised  in  his  "Victorian  Poets." 


The  New  Dictionary. 
The  first  volume  has  been  issued  of  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls's  "Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage." It  is  nearly  four  years  since  the  work  was 
begun,  and  the  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  office- 
editors  and  specialists  who  have  been  at  work  on  it — 
with  the  assistance  of  nearly  five  hundred  readers 
for  quotations  and  several  hundred  others  who  have 
defined  words  and  classes  of  words— hope  to  have 
the  entire  work  completed  next  month.  The  first 
volume  cost  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
its  preparation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  two  vol- 
umes will  have  cost  its  projectors  close  upon  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars  btfore  a  single  complete  copy  is  ready 
for  the  market. 

That  the  vocabulary  is  extraordinarily  rich  and 
full  is  shown  by  an  estimate  which  puts  the  number 
of  words  defined  in  Johnson  at  45,000,  in  Stormonth 
at  50,000,  in  Worcester  at  105,000,  in  Webster's 
"International"  at  125,000,  in  the  six  volumes  of 
the  Century  at  225,000,  and  in  the  "Standard"  at 
nearly  300,000.  Among  the  words  now  first  ad- 
mitted to  a  place  in  a  general  dictionary  may  be 
cited,  acidulation,  civicism,  cockalorum,  crimin- 
ology, and  Delsartean,  which  one  would  have 
thought  entitled  to  such  honors  long  ago,  and  craps 
(game  of  chance),  electrocute,  kodak  (verb  or  noun) 
and  linotype,  which  are  undeniably  new. 

The  scientific  alphabet  prepared  by  the  American 
Philological  Association  has  been  used  in  giving  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  this  branch  of  the  work 
being  under  the  care  of  Professor  Francis  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College,  who  has  referred  disputed 
spellings  and  pronunciations  to  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  fifty  philologists  in  American,  English, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  East-Indian  universities 
and  representative  professional  writers  and  speak- 
ers of  English.  In  the  spelling  of  geograph- 
ical names,  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Board  on  Geographical  Names  have  been  fol- 
lowed. The  drift  toward  simpler  forms  of  spell. 
ing  has  been  recognized,  notably  in  the  ten- 
dency to  use  e  instead  of  <z  and  or,-  the  use  of  the 
dieresis  has  been  discarded  in  such  words  as  coopera- 
tion ;  and  the  spelling  of  many,  words  used  in 
chemistry  has  been  simplified,  as  morphin,  sulfur. 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  have  been 
levied  upon  for  illustrative  quotations,  the  origin  and 
place  of  which  are  clearly  indicated.  The  treatment 
of  synonyms  and  autonyms  is  characteristic,  and  ex- 
amples showing  the  proper  use  of  prepositions  have 
been  freely  supplied.  An  encyclopedic  character 
has  been  given  to  the  definitions  in  many  instances, 
as  when,  under  constellation.  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb  has  given  the  names  and  locations  of  all  the 
constellations,  and  under  apple  are  given  the  names, 
qualities,  and  habitat  of  more  than  three  hundred 
varieties. 

Editors,  writers,  printers,  and  others  will  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  attempt  here  made  to  reduce 
the  compounding  of  words  to  a  scientific  system.  It 
is  founded  on  the  following  three  general  principles  : 
First — "  That  all  words  should  be  separate  when 
used  in  regular  grammatical  relation  and  construc- 
tion, unless  they  are  jointly  applied  in  some  arbitary 
way  ;  second — That  abnormal  association  of  words 
generally  indicates  unification  in  sense,  and  hence 
compounding  in  form;  and,  third  —  That  no  ex- 
pression in  the  language  should  ever  be  changed 
from  two  or  more  words  into  one  (either  hyphened 
or  solid)  without  change  of  sense."  Thus  brick 
house,  a  house  built  of  bricks,  is  two  words,  while 
brick-yard,  a  yard  where  bricks  are  made,  is  com- 
pounded ;  and  as  many  words  used  to  name  some- 
thing not  really  noted  in  the  name  itself  are  estab- 
lished as  solid  words,  such  names  are  generally 
given  in  that  form,  as  lookout,  goldenrod,  gilthead  (a 
fish),  etc.  To  avoid  the  confusion  that  often  arises, 
especially  in  a  dictionary,  by  using  the  hyphen  for 
the  division  of  both  compound  and  simple  words, 
the  German  double  hyphen  has  been  used  in 
hyphened  words.  For  further  convenience,  only 
proper  names  or  proper  terms  derived  from  them 
have  been  printed  in  the  vocabulary  with  initial 
capital  letters.  Finally,  a  standard  for  printers  in 
the  division  of  "  turn-over"  words,  according  to  pro- 
nunciation, is  provided. 

The  size  of  the  volume  is  about  that  of  the 
"  Century  Dictionary,"  and  it  contains  ten  hundred 
and  sixty  pages,  set  in  triple  column.  Every  device 
that  can  not  give  rise  to  confusion  is  used  to  save 
space,  and  the  type  is  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
the  best  results.  The  illustrative  pictures  were 
made  expressly  for  this  work  and  number  nearly 
five  thousand,  including  some  four  thousand  wood- 
cuts and  a  great  many  colored  plates  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Prang. 

The  editorial  staff  is  headed  by  Isaac  K.  Funk, 
D.  D.,  editor  in  chief ;  Francis  A.  Marsh,  LL.  D., 
L.  H.  D.,  consulting  editor  ;  Daniel  S.  Gregory, 
managing  editor  ;  and  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Ph.  D., 
John  Denison  Cbamplin,  M.  A.,  and  Rossiter  John- 
son, Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  associate  editors,  and  among 
the  specialists  one  notes  the  names  of  Dr.  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb,  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  President  William 
R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  Max  Miiller,  Dr. 
R.  O.  Doremus,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Professor 
Huxley,   Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  Benson  J.  Lossing, 


Hon.  E.J.  Phelps,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Anton 
Seidl,  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  and  many  others  of 
world-wide  fame. 

The  work  is  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York  ;  it  is  sold  only  by  subscription, 
the  single-volume  edition  at  S12,  $14.  and  518,  ac- 
cording to  the  binding,  and  the  two-volume  edition 
at  $15,  517,  and  $22. 

New    Publications. 
"Sebastian,"  a  dramatic  poem  in  which  is  set 
forth  a  young  man's  passion  for  an  old  man's  wife, 
has  been  published  by  C.  W.  Moulton,  New  York. 

"  My  Two  Wives.  By  One  of  their  Husbands  " 
is  a  story  ostensibly  told  by  a  green-grocer.  It  is  in 
two  parts — "  My  First  Wife.  By  her  Second  Hus- 
band," and  "  My  Second  Wife.  By  her  First  Hus- 
band " — to  which  are  prefixed  an  editorial  preface 
and  an  authorial  introduction.  The  first  wife  is  a 
masterful  woman  with  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  the 
second  is  a  gentle,  loving  creature  who  compensates 
him  for  the  pains  of  his  first  matrimonial  venture. 
There  is  much  homely  philosophy  in  the  husband's 
comments  on  men  and  things.  Published  in  the 
Unknown  Library  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Ban  and  Am'ere  Ban  "  is  the  title  of  "  a  rally  of 
fugitive  rhymes  "  by  Andrew  Lang.  It  contains  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  verses  from  the  maga- 
zines, from  Punch,  from  H.  Rider  Haggard's  novels, 
and  from  other  sources,  including  Mr.  Lang's  "  Bal- 
lad's and  Lyrics  of  Old  France,"  now  long  out  of 
print.  As  a  whole,  the  collection  is  not  entirely  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Lang.  "  How  they  Held  the  Bass,"  "Cal- 
ais Sands,"  "Three  Portraits  of  Prince  Charles," 
"  Les  Roses  de  Sadi,"  "  Celia's  Eyes,"  "  Britannia,'' 
"Gallia,"  and  the  "  Nieges  d'Antan"  are  such  as  we 
would  expect  from  a  poet  of  the  author's  deserved 
fame  ;  but  many  of  the  humorous  poems  from  Punch 
and  some  from  Haggard's  books  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  preservation.  In  another  column  will  be  found  a 
selection  from  the  poems  in  this  book.  Published  bv 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Broken  Links,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  is  a  strong 
story  in  its  plot  and  in  its  clever  delineation  of  char- 
acter, but  the  manner  cf  narration  is  so  crude  at 
times  that  it  must  irritate  all  but  the  most  hardened 
devourer  of  novels.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  En- 
glish girl  who,  when  her  sweetheart  has  gone  to 
India,  meets  and  is  dazzled  by  one  Randal  Palliser, 
a  widower  whose  wife  was  lost  in  a  theatre  fire. 
She  marries  Palliser,  but  soon  begins  to  know  his 
selfish  nature,  and  the  culmination  comes  when  his 
supposedly  dead  first  wife  appears  on  the  scene. 
This  woman  is  all  that  she  should  not  be,  and 
Palliser's  pity  is  all  for  himself,  instead  of  for  the 
girl-wife.  The  latter  leaves  him  ;  and,  when  he  has 
secured  a  divorce,  she  refuses  to  re-marry  him. 
The  theme  is  a  striking  one,  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
has  treated  it  in  an  interesting  way,  in  spite  of  her 
slipshod  writing.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  S*-oo. 

"  The  Man  in  Black,"  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  is 
by  no  means  up  to  the  standard  of  bis  "  Under  the 
Red  Robe"  and  "Gentleman  of  France,"  but  it  is 
not  a  poor  story.  It  was  published  in  England  in  a 
recent  Christmas  annual  for  boys,  but  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  written  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Its 
hero  is  a  French  lad  who  has  been  stolen  in  infancy 
by  a  mountebank  and  is  again  stolen  by  an  astrologer 
and  alchemist.  His  delivery  from  this  bondage  is 
brought  about  by  his  interfering  when  the  astrologer 
gives  a  certain  lady  a  poison  instead  of  a  love-philtre 
for  her  brutal  husband — who  has  himself  bought  a 
poison  for  the  wife  from  the  same  old  wretch.  The 
lady  is  arrested  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  but, 
in  a  very  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  legal  methods 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth's  time  are  vividly  described, 
the  boy  proves  her  innocence  of  evil  intent,  and  he 
is  rewarded  by  discovering  himself  to  be  the  lady's 
long-lost  brother.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 
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Few  literary  debutantes  have  met  with  the  suc- 
cess obtained  by  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan's  first  book, 
"A  Social  Departure."  Her  succeeding  books 
showed  the  same  powers  of  quick  observation  and 
graphic  description,  the  same  ability  to  identify  and 
portray  types.  Meantime,  the  author  has  greatly 
enlarged  her  range  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  A  true  cosmopolite,  London,  Paris,  and 
Calcutta  have  become  familiar  to  her,  as  well  as 
New  York  and  Montreal.  The  title  of  her  new 
book  indicates  an  immediately  attractive  theme,  and 
the  author's  vigorous  treatment  of  it  has  given  us  a 
book  distinguished  not  only  by  acute  study  of  char- 
acter, command  of  local  color,  and  dramatic  force, 
but  also  by  contemporaneous  interest.  This  novel 
is  Mrs.  Cotes's  most  advanced  and  most  important 
literary  work. 
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bookmaker's  skill." — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  More  than  likely  to  secure  a  distinct  popular  success, 
and  achieve  widespread  vogue  both  as  an  amusing  and  in- 
teresting story,  and  a  thoughtful  endeavor  to  prophesy 
some  of  the  triumphs  which  science  is  destined  to  win  by 
the  year  2000." — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

"  Mr.  Astor  has  himself  almost  all  the  qualities  imagi- 
nable for  makinc  the  science  of  astronomy  popular.  .  .  . 
He  is  enthusiastic,  and  the  spectacular  does  not  trighten 
him." — New  York  Tunes. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Writing  of  "  Womanliness  as  a  Profession,"  in  the 
May  Scribners,  Miss  Gorren  aims  to  show  that  if 
American  women  are  unemotional,  it  is  American 
men  who  have  made  them  so.  "The  average 
American  male,"  she  says,  "  is  a  cold  creature  out- 
side of  his  business  and  his  politics  ;  one  who  courts 
and  marries  by  instinct,  but  in  whom  the  heights  and 
depths  of  these  delicate  matters  are  as  yet  in  the 
rudimentary  stage."  For  this  reason  she  contends 
that  the  marriage  of  American  girls  to  foreign  noble- 
men is  not  altogether  for  what  their  titles  give. 
Some  of  these  marriages  may  turn  out  unhappily, 
and  so  may  marriages  among  Americans.  "Asa 
lover,"  she  thinks,  "  the  European  has  several  points 
in  his  favor  beyond  the  American  ;  and  the  American 
girl  has  never  been  slow  to  find  this  out."  As  a 
lover,  perhaps  ;  but  if  common  report  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  American  husband  is  the  model  husband 
of  the  world.  Practically,  in  America,  Miss  Gorren 
says,  we  have  no  social  intercourse  between  men  and 
women  :  "  After  the  unripe  boy-and-girl  period  has 
been  passed  and  both  sexes  have  entered  into  con- 
sciousness of  themselves,  each  goes  very  much  its  own 
way.  The  woman  of  the  new  fashion  meets  men  in 
business  offices,  in  the  varied  exercise  of  her  new  avo- 
cations, but  it  is  as  one  good  comrade  meets  another. 
The  married  woman  among  the  large  mass  of  Ameri- 
cans has  for  masculine  society  her  husband.  This, 
again,  is  as  we  wish  it  to  be.  But  it  may  be  that  an 
unnecessary  alarm,  a  false  Puritanism,  too  much 
seek,  with  us,  to  prevent  the  natural,  mutually  im- 
proving intercourse  of  mature  men  and  women. 
Those  attractive  and  womanly  women  of  the  French 
salons  were  what  they  were  because  the  men  of  their 
time  made  them  so.  They  stocked  their  wits,  not 
from  books,  but  from  the  talk  of  the  men  who  gath- 
ered about  them  to  enjoy  an  interchange  of  ideas. 
They  learned  how  to  live  from  life  itself.  They  had 
the  subtle  intuition  of  the  relative  values  and  posi- 
tions of  things  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  highest  femi- 
nine culture." 

One  of  the  duties  now  added  to  those  of  ladies' - 
maids  (according  to  the  Evening  Sun),  is  to  keep 
lists  of  their  mistresses'  probable  engagements  and 
put  a  dress  against  each  engagement.  This  list  is 
submitted  to  the  lady  each  week,  who  accepts  or 
modifies  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  the  maid  is 
enabled  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the  last 
moment,  and  the  wearer  need  not  burden  her  mind 
with  the  problem  of  her  toilet  until  the  moment 
arrives  for  wearing  it.  One  woman,  to  facilitate 
this  interchange  of  affairs  between  herself  and  her 
maid,  names  her  dresses  as  she  does  her  pets. 
These  names  are  poetical  or  descriptive,  and  thus 
at  the  same  time  she  pleases  her  fancy.  A  hairy 
cloth  dress  she  calls  "The  Hairy  Ainu"  ;  a  gray 
evening  -  dress  is  known  as  "Scotch  Mist."  A 
woman  who  has  adopted  this  custom  has  devised 
names  for  all  her  dresses,  and  her  maid  says  she 
finds  it  the  greatest  help.  When  the  maid  says  that 
she  can  not  wear  the  "Accordion  Raven"  any 
longer,  it  has  grown  so  shabby E  and  that  she  must 
take  "  Kohl  Rabi,"  and  have  new  sleeves  to  "  De- 
cember," and  get  a  new  braid  on  "  Ethiopia,"  and 
buy  some  buttons  for  "Tailer,"the  interchange  of 
thought  is  as  clear  as  it  is  brief. 


Mr.  Addison,  in  the  ninety-eighth  Spectator  (Jane 
22, 1711),  maintained  that  a  lady's  head-dress  is  the 
most  variable  thing  in  all  nature.  "  Within  my  own 
memory,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  seen  it  rise  and  fall 
above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  shot 
up  to  a  very  great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female 
part  of  our  species  were  much  taller  than  the  men. 
The  women  were  of  such  enormous  stature  that  we 
appeared  as  grasshoppers  before  them.  For  my  own 
part,  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  insulted  by  women  who 
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are  taller  than  myself,  I  admire  the  sex  much  more 
in  their  present  humiliation,  which  has  reduced  them 
to  their  natural  dimensions,  than  when  they  had  ex- 
tended their  persons  and  lengthened  themselves  out 
into  formidable  and  gigantic  figures.  I  am  not  for 
adding  to  the  beautiful  edifices  of  Nature,  nor  for 
raising  any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her  plans. 
I  must  therefore  repeat  it,  that  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  the  coiffure  now  in  fashion,  and  think  it  shows 
the  good  sense  which  at  present  very  much  reigns 
among  the  valuable  part  of  the  sex." 


A  curious  characteristic  of  Bombay  society  is  thus 
remarked  by  Clement  Scott:  "These  highly  edu- 
cated, extremely  intelligent  Parsee  ladies  and  gentle- 
men constitute  the  race  whose  lavish  hospitality  is 
accepted  by  Europeans,  but  by  some  mysterious, 
unsigned  order  must  never  be  returned.  Thus  you 
may  play  cricket  with  a  Parsee  gentleman,  but  you 
must  not  bring  him  back  to  dinner.  You  may 
attend  the  soirie  of  a  Parsee  lady,  but  you  may  not 
ask  her  to  drink  tea  at  sunset  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Bombay  Yacht  Club.  You  may  beg  for  subscrip- 
tions from  a  Parsee  capitalist  in  order  to  build, 
furnish,  and  equip  a  gymnastic  club  ;  but  it  is 
etiquette  to  turn  his  children  from  the  doors.  You 
may  meet  the  £Iite  of  Parsee  society  at  the  Govern- 
ment House  reception  at  Malabar  Hill ;  but  if  you 
asked  exactly  the  same  people  to  your  breakfast 
table,  you  would  be  '  cut '  by  English  society." 

The  silly  season  begins  early  this  year  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  wedding-ring  as  a  badge  of  servitude 
or  freedom.  This  is  travestied  by  a  London  journal, 
which,  nevertheless,  gets  at  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
a  person  who  is  called  Mrs.  Bigod  Delancey,  who  is 
presumably  a  type  of  the  latter-day  woman.  Says 
Mrs.  Delancey:  "  Notwithstanding  all  you  say,  not 
three  women  in  a  thousand,  whatever  they  may  be- 
lieve, would  throw  away  their  wedding-rings."  If 
such  a  proposition  were  made  to  the  women  who  are 
taught  to  expect  black  eyes  every  night  when  their 
husbands  come  home,  they  would  hoot  you  out  of 
doors.  Among  these  women  their  wedding-ring  is  a 
badge  of  honor,  even  though  it  entitles  them  to 
broken  bones  and  unredressed  bruises.  Among 
other  women  the  wedding-ring  is  a  badge  of  free- 
dom. "  The  ring  shall  make  you  free,"  says  Mrs. 
Bigod  Delancey,  and  proceeds  in  keeping  with  social 
conversation  as  it  is  found  in  "  Dodo"  and  other 
modern  novels.  "  No  sooner  does  one  kind  gentle- 
man slip  it  on  to  your  finger  than  other  willing  gen- 
tlemen are  found  at  a  moment's  notice  to  enlarge 
your  mind  with  their  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  their  observations  on  society.  You  must  be  tied 
up  and  carry  the  badge  of  enslavement  about  you 
before  you  can  range  the  field  of  social  intercourse 
in  full  freedom  and  advantage.  The  ring  is  every- 
thing." Apropos  of  this,  American  girls  abroad, 
when  finding  that  the  harmless  goings  and  comings 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  up  might  be  taken 
amiss  by  the  natives,  have  been  known  to  slip  plain 
gold  rings  on  their  third  fingers,  tie  on  their  bonnets, 
and  calmly  sally  forth.  The  wedding-ring  appears 
to  be  the  badge  of  freedom. 


A  writer  on  men's  fashions  in  the  London  News 
says :  "  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  reactionary  period 
which  will  result  in  the  diminution  of  the  trying 
monotony  that  has  marked  so  many  generations." 
The  reaction  has  certainly  shown  itself  in  some  ex- 
tremely bizarre  articles  of  dress  which  {according  to 
a  correspondent)  some  of  the  more  venturesome 
fashionable  men  have  worn  about  Piccadilly  and 
Regent  Street,  in  the  open  day,  recently.  The  little 
"  butterfly  cape,"  which  was  such  a  feature  of  ladies' 
coats  last  fall,  has  been  introduced  on  men's  spring 
overcoats  by  some  firms.  It  has  not  been  seen  on 
the  streets,  however.  A  summer  overcoat  that  is 
said  to  be  the  thing  at  the  Riviera  and  Algiers  has 
been  worn  in  London  by  one  or  two  clubmen,  and 
has  attracted  most  attention  from  the  street-gamins. 
It  is  something  like  a  lady's  water-proof  cape,  hang- 
ing in  very  loose  and  ample  folds  from  the  neck  to 
the  knees.  It  is  made  in  tweeds  principally,  and  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  horse-blanket  than  any- 
thing else. 

Dress,  in  its  legal  aspect,  is  not  taught  in  the  law- 
schools.  But  when  a  woman  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
far  behind  the  evidence  in  its  practical  consideration. 
The  junior  member  has  been  known  to  hold  the 
powder-box,  while  the  client  takes  the  shine  off  her 
nose  before  going  to  the  jury,  and  the  senior  to  hold 
the  hand-glass  while  she  inspects  the  angle  of  her 
bonnet.  The  serious  discussions  as  to  color  and  fit 
in  the  consulting  rooms  of  law  offices  are  not  behind 
those  in  the  dressmakers'  penetralia  uptown.  The 
driest,  dustiest  lawyer  becomes  a  connoisseur  in  cos- 
tume when  he  has  a  woman  for  a  client.  He  would 
think  little  of  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer  if  he  would 
put  a  woman  into  a  witness-box  in  a  yellow  gown  or 
lavishly  besparkled  with  jewelry.  The  othsr  day  a 
woman  had  an  important  suit.  The  case  was  worked 
up,  the  evidence  all  ship-shape.  The  last  considera- 
tion was  the  client's  dress.  It  must  be  neat,  demure, 
becoming.  The  junior  member  inspected  her  criti- 
cally. "  Have  you  a  blue  dress?"  She  had  one. 
"  It  fits  you  well  ?  "  It  fitted  her  admirably.  Blue  is 
supposed  to  be  the  color  that  touches  most  nearly 
man's  emotions.  Blue  is  womanly,  tender,  true. 
She  was  instructed  to  wear  the"  blue  dress  without 
ornaments.    She  did  so.    It  was  a  suitJor_damages. 


She  won  the  suit.  She  got  over  ten  times  the 
amount  that  her  lawyers  hoped  for.  That  amount 
their  skill  and  her  case  honestly  won.  The  overplus 
they  attributed  to  the  becoming  blue  gown.  Re- 
cently "Charley's  Aunt"  has  been  in  litigation  in 
London.  The  case  was  brought  before  Lord  Esher, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  complainant,  Mrs. 
Emily  Sheridan,  won  over  the  man  who  financed  the 
play,  and  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  defendant  petitioned  for  a  new 
trial.  "What  will  you  gain  by  it?"  the  judge 
asked  ;  "  the  lady  will  put  on  a  new  bonnet,  and  she 
will  go  into  the  witness-box,  and  you  will  have  the 
same  verdict."  This,  according  to  the  long  experi- 
ence of  a  judge,  was  the  legal  value  of  a  bonnet. 

In  a  supposably  serious  account  of  women's 
patents  is  a  remarkable  one  accredited  to  an  En- 
glishwoman. The  patent  is  entitled  "  Train  sup- 
port and  train-bearer  for  ladies'  gowns,"  and  is  thus 
explained:  "The  object  of  this  new  support  and 
bearer  is  to  carry  and  to  hold  the  train  of  a  gown  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  lady  wearing  the  gown  may 
not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  train.  The  train  sup- 
port consists  of  longitudinal  and  cross  bars  or  flat 
rails,  respectively,  forming  a  grating  or  framing, 
which  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  train  by 
means  of  ribbons.  The  longitudinal  bars  or  rails 
are  bent  so  as  to  hold  the  train  a  proper  distance 
from  the  body  of  the  wearer,  the  important  feature 
of  the  train  support  being  that  it  gives  the  train  a 
good  hold  and  makes  it  at  the  same  time  arrange  it- 
self in  graceful  folds,  even  when  the  wearer  takes 
short  turns.  By  providing  the  train  support  with 
small  rollers  or  casters,  a  perfect  train-bearer  is  pro- 
duced." 

The  "  nice  girl"  is  always  condemned  to  this  indis- 
criminate epithet,  sharing  it  with  the  weather,  with 
novels,  with  everything  under  the  sun.  Yet  her  nice- 
ness  has  its  peculiar  distinctiveness,  consisting  chiefly 
in  a  certain  radiant  and  cheerful  mildness,  assertive 
of  faith  in  others  and  a  devotion  to  duty.  She 
fetches  and  carries  for  the  world  at  large.  She  is 
apt  to  be  hard  on  girls  who  are  not  nice  ;  good  looks 
are,  to  her,  a  little  suspicious.  If  you  do  not  agree 
with  her  moral  views,  she  seeks  the  reason  in  your 
habits  ;  if  you  are  not  at  church,  she  does  not  con- 
clude that  you  have  attended  the  cathedral ;  if  you 
do  not  find  your  pleasures  where  she  finds  hers,  she 
puts  it  down  to  dissipated  tastes.  For  in  small  things 
she  is  uncharitable.  But  bring  yourself  to  great 
down-falling,  and  she  will  give  her  tears,  her  heart, 
her  faith  to  you,  and  will  find  more  excuses  for  you 
than  you  would  have  the  face  to  plead  for  yourself 
at  heaven's  gate.  With  some  things  she  has  no 
patience  ;  among  them  are  idle  young  men,  women 
who  talk  slang,  an  impartial  attitude  toward  religious 
sects,  extravagance  in  living,  toleration  for  the 
wicked,  excessive  tight-lacing,  flirting,  vanity.  Of 
others,  she  is  very  suspicious  ;  for  example,  of  clever- 
ness, of  the  fine  arts,  of  politicians,  of  young  middle- 
aged  women,  of  comic  opera,  of  society  novels. 
She  does  not  recognize  the  right  to  pleasure  ;  she 
wonders  how  anybody  can  be  happy  while  the  world 
is  what  it  is  ;  and  she  is  herself  one  of  the  happiest 
people  in  it.  She  always  knows  what  she  thinks — 
and  it  is  always  what  she  ought  to  think.  She  is  not 
tall ;  peace  of  mind  sends  her  plumpness.  She  has 
plenty  of  color  in  her  cheeks,  brown,  dog-like  eyes, 
a  broad,  embracing,  benevolent  mouth.  She  has 
plenty  to  say,  but  wastes  no  thought  on  the  way 
she  says  it.  It  is  dangerous  to  say  to  her  what 
you  do  not  mean,  and  not  always  advisable  to 
say  what  you  do  mean.  She  approaches  a 
joke  with  caution,  and  considers  irony  unkind. 
She  delights  to  help,  and  will  provide  you  with  any- 
thing— from  a  pin-cushion  to  a  moral  code — for  the 
asking.  And  she  is  restful  to  talk  to.  Further,  if 
you  have  an  inefficient  conscience,  you  can  not  do 
better  than  install  her  in  its  place.  For  if  you  do  only 
what  you  would  like  to  tell  her,  a  saint  in  trousers 
will  dwell  in  your  lodgings.  But  the  price  of  this  is 
to  drop  all  your  elegant  flippancy,  to  smother  your 
airy  freedom  of  talk  and  life,  to  shut  the  eye  on  the 
humors  of  the  good  and  the  absurdities  of  the 
earnest. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors—World's  Fair. 

DR. 
*  CREAM 

BAKING 
P0>iDIR 

MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Crape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


"Of  course 
it  is 

too  bad, 
but  why  don't 
you  use  the 

Bias  Velveteen 

Skirt  Binding 

with  the  well-known  trade-mark, 

and  accidents  like  this  would  not  oc- 
cur. " 

The  "S.  H.    A  M."   Binding  wears 
as  long-  as  the  skirt. 


FIRST    A-CT7AR33 

GIVEN    BY    IHE    FISH    C03IMISSIONERS 
AT    THE    MIDTYINTEK    FAIR    TO 

DOXSEE'S 

PURE  CLAM  JUICE 


Packed  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  in  Cans, 

For  that   is  the    only    way    it  can   be   thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  aid  of  chemicals. 


"Do  you  snuffer  with  indigestion,  dyspep- 
sia, disordered  stomach,  constipation?  If 
so,  u6e  it  for  dinner  instead  of  Meat  Soups." 


Testimonials  from  hundreds   of  physicians 

on  tile- 


GROCEKS-lOc.  and  20e.  can. 


Mr.  J.  W.  LALXG,  M.  A. 

In  Honors,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  visits 
pupils  for  instrucdon  in  Classics  (Latin  and  Greek},  Ele- 
mentary Mathematics,  English,  and  Elementary  or  Ad- 
vanced French.  Terms  on  application.  Mr.  Laing  is  also 
prepared  to  undertake  a  Traveling  Tutorship,  for  which  he 
has  special  qualifications. 

313  TAYLOR  STREET. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

French,  German,  and  English  Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls.     Elegant  Home.    Best  Educational  Advantages. 

Studies  resumed  January  4,  1894. 
MME.  B    ZISKA.  A.  M..  Principal. 


PHILIP    KRALL, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 

Kullak   Methcd.      $4.00    A    LESSON. 

735a  Ellis  Street. 


H.    B.    PASMORE, 

Teacher  ot  Singing  (Shakespearean  method)  and  Theory. 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  during  June  and  July. 

1434  Washington  Street. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  BRVN  MAWR, 
Pa.  10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A  College  (or 
Women.  The  Program,  staling  the  graduate  and  under, 
graduate  courses  of  study  for  the  academic  year,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  IN  ENDLESS 
VARIETY, 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ot  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  ol 
all  qualities.  28J4-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounce?.  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

"We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING,    : 

325  Desrbor  a>jo, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  28,  1894. 


SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  has  issued  invitations  for  the 
wedding  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Charlotte  H£!ene 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  Augustus  B.  Moulder,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Moulder,  which  will  take  place  at  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  June  5th. 
The  ceremony  will  be  performed  by  Archbishop 
Riordan.  Miss  Charlotte  Moulder  will  be  the  maid 
of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Laura 
Clarke  and  Miss  Ethel  Murphy.  Mr.  Hamilton  L. 
Moulder,  brother  of  the  groom,  will  act  as  best  man, 
and  the  ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  Charles  D.  Farqu- 
harson,  Mr.  George  S.  Cheesman,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Holbrook,  and  Mr.  Edward  Pond.  After  the  cere- 
mony there  will  be  a  wedding  breakfast  at  Mrs. 
Clarke's  residence  on  California  Street,  to  which 
only  the  bridal  party  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends 
have  been  invited. 

Miss  Marie  Williams,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Williams,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Jackson,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  will  be  married  next  Saturday  a:  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents  in  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Daisy  E.  Willard,  sister  of 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Willard,  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Frank 
S.  Mason,  of  Chicago,  will  take  place  next  Tuesday 
in  Chicago. 

An  entertainment  was  given  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  in  San  Rafael,  last  Satur- 
day afternoon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  improvement 
fund  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  There  was  quite  a  large 
attendance  and  a  good  sum  was  realized.  An  inter- 
esting programme  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Pinckard, 
Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Miss  Hinshelwood,  Miss 
Wbiltemore,  Miss  Eells,  Mr.  Hugo  Toland,  Mr. 
Deering,  and  Mr.  Donald  Y.  Campbell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  an  enjoyable 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence  on  Laguna 
Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexan- 
der. The  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with  roses 
and  an  elaborate  menu  was  served.  The  others 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Babcock. 

Miss  Miriam  Moore  gave  a  pretty  lunch-party  last 
Tuesday  at  her  residence,  1809  Broadway.  Covers 
were  laid  for  nine,  and  the  decorations  were  in  tones 
of  yellow.  Her  guests  were  Miss  Alice  McCutchen, 
Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Daisy 
Van  Ness,  Miss  Nellie  Woolrich,  Miss  Carrie 
Taylor,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  and  Miss  Frances 
Moore. 

Mrs.  M.  Castle  gave  an  enjoyable  dinner-party 
last  Saturday  evening  at  her  residence  in  honor  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Wilson  and  Countess  de 
Sainct  Mare.    Covers  were  laid  for  fourteen. 

The  Dancing  Class  of  "94  gave  a  cotillion  at 
Lunt's  Hall  last  Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  James 
Brett  Stokes  was  the  leader,  and  bis  partner  was  Miss 
Bertha  Smith.  The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated, 
and  the  attendance  was  quite  large.  Several  new 
figures  were  introduced.  A  delicious  supper  was 
served  at  midnight,  after  which  dancing  was  re- 
sumed until  two  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Milton  Burns  gave  a  very  pleasant 
matinee  tea  last  Saturday  at  her  residence  on  Hyde 
Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bender,  the 
artist.  The  house  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  a  large  number  of  callers  were  present. 
Mrs.  Burns  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Mackenzie,  Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney,  Mrs.  WilUam 
Boericke,  and  Miss  Ermentine  Poole.  Light  re- 
freshments were  served,  and  the  tea  was  poured  by 
Miss  Daisy  Bums,  Miss  Cheney,  Miss  Horton,  Miss 
Maud  Smith,  and  Miss  Sanborn,  of  Fruirvale. 

The  members  of  the  Harmonie  Club  will  give  an 
entertainment  next  Thursday  evening  at  their  rooms. 


The  Emperor  Duc-Tu  of  Cochin  China  protects 
his  treasures  by  placing  them  in  hollowed  trunks  of 
trees,  which  float  about  in  a  huge  tank  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  royal  palace.  There  are  twenty 
crocodiles  in  the  tank  as  well.  When  he  wishes  to 
draw  upon  this  bank  all  of  the  reptiles  are  killed  ; 
but  this  can  not  take  place  without  the  joint  consent 
of  the  emperor  and  his  minister  of  finance. 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


VERSES    BY    ANDREW    LANG, 

From  "  Ban  and  Arriere  Ban." 

CELIA'S  EVES. 
PASTICHE. 
Tell  mc  not  that  babies  dwell 

In  the  deeps  of  Celia's  eyes  ; 
Cnpid  in  each  hazel  well 
Scans  bis  beauties  with  surprise. 
And  would,  like  Narcissus,  drown 
In  my  Celia's  eyes  of  brown. 

Tell  me  not  that  any  goes 

Safe  by  that  enchanted  place; 
Eros  dwells  with  Aoteros 
In  the  garden  of  her  Face, 
Where  like  friends  who  late  were  foes 
Meet  the  white  and  crimson  Rose. 

THREE  PORTRAITS  OF   PRINCE  CHARLES. 

Beautiful  face  of  a  child. 

Lighted  with  laughter  and  glee. 
Mirthful,  and  tender,  and  wild. 

My  heart  Is  heavy  for  thee  ! 

*744- 
Beautiful  face  of  a  youth, 

As  an  eagle  poised  to  fly  forth, 
To  the  old  land  loyal  of  truth, 

To  the  hills  and  the  sounds  of  the  North  : 
Fair  face,  daring  and  proud, 

Lo  !  the  shadow  of  doom,  even  now, 
The  fate  of  thy  line,  like  a  cloud, 

Rests  on  the  grace  of  thy  brow  ! 

1773- 
Cruel  and  angry  face. 

Hateful  and  heavy  with  wine, 
Where  are  the  gladness,  the  grace. 

The  beauty,  the  mirth  that  were  thine  ? 

Ah,  my  Prince,  it  were  well — 

Hadst  thou  to  the  gods  been  dear — 
To  have  fallen  where  Keppoch  fell. 

With  the  war-pipe  loud  in  thine  ear  ! 
To  have  died  with  never  a  stain 

On  the  fair  White  Rose  of  Renown, 
To  have  fallen,  fighting  in  vain, 

For  thy  father,  thy  faith,  and  thy  crown  ! 
More  than  thy  marble  pile, 

With  its  women  weeping  for  thee, 
Were  to  dream  in  thine  ancient  isle, 

To  the  endless  dirge  of  the  sea  ! 
But  the  Fates  deemed  otherwise, 

Far  thou  sleepest  from  home, 
From  the  tears  of  the  Northern  sides, 

In  the  secular  dust  of  Rome. 

A  city  of  death  and  the  dead, 

But  thither  a  pilgrim  came, 
Wearing  on  weary  head 

The  crowns  of  years  and  fame : 
Little  the  Lucrine  lake 

Or  Tivoli  said  to  him. 
Scarce  did  the  memories  wake 

Of  the  far-off  years  and  dim. 
For  he  stood  by  Avernus'  shore, 

But  he  dreamed  of  a  Northern  glen 
And  he  murmured,  over  and  o'er, 
"  For  C/tarlu  and  his  men  "  : 
And  his  feet,  to  death  that  went, 

Crept  forth  to  St.  Peter's  shrine, 
And  the  latest  Minstrel  bent 

O'er  the  last  of  the  Stuart  line. 

ON  CALAIS   SANDS. 
On  Calais  Sands  the  gray  began. 
Then  rosy  red  above  the  gray. 
The  morn  with  many  a  scarlet  van 

Leap'd,  and  the  world  was  glad  with  May  ! 
The  little  waves  along  the  bay- 
Broke  white  upon  the  shelving  strands  ; 
The  sea-mews  flitted  white  as  they 
On  Calais  Sands  ! 

On  Calais  Sands  must  man  with  man 
Wash  honor  clean  in  blood  to-day ; 

On  spaces  wet  from  waters  wan 

How  white  the  flashing  rapiers  play. 

Parry,  riposte  !  and  lunge  !    The  fray 
Shifts  for  a  while,  then  mournful  stands 

The  Victor  :  life  ebbs  fast  away 
On  Calais  Sands ! 

On  Calais  Sands  a  little  space 

Of  sUence,  then  the  plash  and  spray, 

The  sound  of  eager  waves  that  ritn 
To  kiss  the  perfumed  locks  astray, 

To  touch  these  lips  that  ne'er  said  "  Nay," 
To  dally  with  the  helpless  hands  ; 

Till  the  deep  sea  in  silence  lay 
On  Calais  Sands ! 

Between  the  lilac  and  the  may 

She  waits  her  love  from  alien  lands  ; 
Her  love  is  colder  than  the  clay 
On  Calais  Sands ! 

LES   ROSES   DE  SADI. 
This  morning  I  vowed  I  would  bring  thee  my  Roses, 
They  were  thrust  in  the  band  that  my  bodice  incloses, 
But  the  breast-knots  were  broken,  the  Roses  went  free 

The  brcast-knots  were  broken  ;  the  Roses  together 
Moated  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
And  they  drifted  afar  down  the  streams  ot  the  sea. 

And  the  sea  was  as  red  as  when  sunset  uncloses, 
But  my  raiment  is  sweet  from  the  scent  of  the  Roses, 
Thou  shall  know.  Love,  how  fragrant  a  memory-  can  be. 


There  is  mutiny  in  the  Salvation  Army  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  broken  out  in  several  districts,  and  a 
number  of  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  expelled 
from  the  army  under  orders  from  head -quarters. 
The  cause  of  the  mutiny  seems  lo  be  "  the  voracious 
financial  appetite  of  head-quarters." 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Charity  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  Metropolitan  Hall  last  Sat- 
urday evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  victims  of  the 
recent  earthquake  in  Greece.  Quite  a  large  audi- 
ence was  present  and  enjoyed  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Prelude,  Siciliana  and  intermezzo  from  the  opera  "  Cav- 
alleria  Rusticana,"  Mascagni,  by  members  of  the  Musical 
Protective  Union,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Noah  Brandt ; 
soprano  solo,  "  L'Air  du  Rossignol,"  Victor  Masse,  Miss 
Julie  Cotie,  (flute  obligate,  Mr.  Frank  Bridges);  piano 
solo,  "  Tarantella,"  Gottschalk,  Mrs.  Noah  Brandt,  (with 
orchestral  accompaniment);  aria  for  contralto,  "Sul  Campo 
d'onore,"  Donizetti,  Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater ;  harp  solo, 
*■  Fantasia  on  La  Traviata,"  Gehard  Taylor,  Miss  Mary 
L.  Kimball;  Mascagni  Mandolin  Club,  under  the  direction 
of  Signor  F.  D.  Piccbillo,  (a)  assab,  "  Marcia  Mill- 
taire,"  Bellenghi,  (b)  songe,  "  D'amour  apres  le  Eal," 
Czibulka;  address  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Highton ;  organ 
solo,  Mr.  H.  M.  B  os  worth ;  tenor  solo  from"  Faust." 
"  Salve  di  Mora,"  Gounod,  Mr.  G.  F.  Graham  ;  violin 
solo,  "  Fantaisie  Caprice,"  Vieuxtemps,  Mr.  Noah  Brandt ; 
Ave  Maria,  Gounod,  Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater  (with  harp, 
violin,  and  organ  accompaniment) ;  selections,  Mrs.  Alice 
J.  Shaw,  the  whistling  prima  donna,  piano  accompaniment, 
Herr  E.  M.  Rosner ;  selections,  Signor  F.  D.  Piccirillo, 
mandolin,  Signor  M.  Monienelli,  mandolin,  Signor  G.  Cas- 
tagnetto,  mandolin,  Signor  J.  Bistolefi,  harp-guitar,  Signor 
P.  Teza,  guitar,  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  guitar,  Signor  S.  Mar- 
tinez, accompanist. 

The   Wilkie   Concert. 

A  testimonial  concert  was  given  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkie  last  Tuesday  evening  at  Metropolitan  Hall. 
A  large  and  fashionable  audience  enjoyed  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  programme  : 

Solo  and  quartet,  *'  Now  Tramp  o'er  Moss  and  Fell," 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop  (A.  D.  17S6-1855):  solo,  Mrs.  M. 
Schultz,  Miss  Anna  Selkirk,  Miss  Mary  E.  Webster, 
Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Richard  ;  song,  "  The  Devout  Lover."*' 
Maud  Valerie  White,  Mr.  Thomas  Rickard  ;  song,  "The 
River  of  Rest,"  Denza,  Miss  Mary  E.  Webster;  violin 
and  piano,  sonata  in  G,  op.  13,  Rubinstein,  (a)  andante 
con  variazione,  (b)  finale— presto,  Mrs.  H.  j.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  ;  aria  from  "  Herodiade,"  Massenet, 
Miss  Effie  Stewart ;  song,  "Adieu,  Marie," [Adams,  Mr. 
Alfred  Wilkie;  songs,  (a)  "  Good-bye,  Sweet  Day,"  Van- 
nah,  (b)  "By  the  Sea,"  Schubert,  Miss  Anna  Selkirk; 
duet,  "  Tardi  si  fa,  addio  !"  ("Faust"),  Gounod,  Miss 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Wilkie;  organ  solo,  (a)  "Grand  Offer- 
toire,"  Bastiste,  (b)  "  O  Gloriosa  Virginum,"  J.  C.  Dun- 
ster,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dunster ;  chanson,  (a)  "  Si  mes  vers  avai- 
ent  des  ailes,"  Rinaldo  Hahn,  (b)  "  Viens,  rnon  bien  aime," 
Chaminade,  (c)  "  Minguillo,"  Herbert  Eunning,  Miss 
Effie  Stewart;  recit,  "  Un  di  si  ben,"  quartet,  "Bella 
fialia,"  ("  Rigoletto  "),  Verdi,  Mrs.  Schultz,  Miss  Selkirk, 
Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Rickard, 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

"The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  fourth  concert  of 
the  fifteenth  season  last  Wednesday  evening  at  Metro- 
politan Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt.  The  society  was  assisted  by  Miss  Rose 
Adler,  soprano,  and  Signor  S.  Martinez,  accom- 
panist.   The  programme  presented  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  "La  Muette  de  Portici,"  Auber ;  three 
orchestra  pieces  from  "Sigurd  Jorsalfar,"  (/)  prelude, 
"  At  the  King's  Court,"  (2)  intermezzo,  "  Borghild's 
Dream,"  (3)  Dedication  March,  Grieg  ;  "  Forosetta  " 
(The  Frolicsome),  Arditi,  Miss  Rose  Adler ;  waltz. 
"  Sounds  from  the  Vienna  Woods,"  Strauss ;  "  Suite 
Algerienne,"  (/)  en  vue  d'Alger,  (3)  reverie  de  soir,  (3) 
Marche  Mflitaire  Franc,aise,  Saint-Sacns ;  (a)  "Dreams." 
Spicker,  (b)  "  Morchte  wohl  ein  Vcegtein  Sein,"  Abt,  Miss 
Rose  Adler  ;  "Bridal  Chorus"  ("  Lohengrin  "),  Wagner ; 
fackeltanz,  Moszkowski. 


Signor  Cesare  Valisi.  the  solo  mandolinist,  will 
give  a  concert  here  on  Thursday  evening,  May  31st. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  some  of  our  best  local  talent, 
and  will  present  an  excellent  programme. 


The  BaDk  of  England  will  be  two  hundred  years 
old  next  July,  and  the  event  will,  perhaps,  be  cele- 
brated in  some  way. 


Notice. 

The  California  Theatre  can  be  rented  during  the 
weeks  commencing  June  4th  and  continuing  until 
Sunday,  June  17th,  inclusive,  for  private  theatricals, 
lectures,  coDcerts,  and  meetings.  Terms  reasonable. 
Address  S.  H.  FriedlaDder,  Manager. 


—  The  quality  of  confectionery  served  at 
teas,  luncheons,  or  entertain  merits  of  any  kind  is  an 
important  item  that  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  hostess  and  not  trusted  to  a  caterer.  In  Eu- 
rope, chocolates  of  the  finest  grade  are  served  in  con- 
junction with  delicate  peppermint  creams  or  pure 
fruit-flavored  pastilles.  The  finest  of  this  class  of 
goods  are  Rountree's,  of  York,  England.  They 
come  in  handsome  packages  from  25  cents  upward. 
Wm.  L.  Greenbaum,  205  Sutter  Street,  adjoining 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  is  the  sole  importer. 


—  Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characlers  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  .  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy. 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carroany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Cures 

OTHERS, 


WILL 


Cure  You. 
AVER'S 

Sarsaparilla 


MAKES 

THE 

WEAK 

STRONG. 


What  makes  everything  shine?   Callustro. 


Nerju  Plate 

ONE  DOIiUHR 

Herju  Plate^100CaFds- 

TM/O  DOIibHRS 

li  you  Have  a  plate,  cry  our 

One  Hundred  Best  Quality  Cards 

from  the  sacria  for*  One  Dollar 

Pierson  Bros. 

22S   Kearny   Street 


Unexcelled  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  in  Cuisine. 

THE  PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE   GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

In  the  Most   Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  in  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate 


100 


StTPEKFINE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 


CITIZENS'  WATER  COMP ANT.— NOTICE 
is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Citizens'  Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Slate  of  California,  is  hereby  called 
for  Thursday,  July  5,  1S94,  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  H„  at  the 
company's  office  at  No.  13  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  creating  a 
bonded  indebtedness  and  issuing  bonds  of  the  company  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000.00,  with  interest,  payable  s<-- mi -an- 
nually, at  six  per  cent,  per  annum — principal  payable  in 
thirty  years.  The  above  meeting  is  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Argonaut  was  by  them,  in  the  order 
calling  such  meeting,  designated  as  the  newspaper  in 
which  this  notice  is  to  be  published. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens'  Water 
Company.  CHARLES  B.  WH  EATON, 

Dated  May  2,  1894.  Secretary  pro  tern. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  1, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  June,  1894,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  u.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Francisco.  California. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Unscrupulous  parties  make  all  manner  of  statements 
against  Refrigerated  Meats.  Examine  our  methods  of 
handling  and  be  convinced  ol  their  superiority  over  meats 
prepared  by  the  old  and  less  healthy  method. 

£3T  We   never   freeze    our  meats. 


Richard  MJnan 
projjr- 


Ci /^^S  ^Vntv 


Larkspur's  situation  Is  picturesque  ;  there 
are  vistas  of  mountain,  forest,  and  bay ; 
climate  salubrious  ;  45  minutes*  travel  from 
San  Francisco;  open  all  the  year;  post- 
office  (  express >  telephone,  and  telegraph 
offices ;     excellent    hotel     accommodations. 

For  handsomely  Illustrated  souvenir, 
address 

RICHARD  M.  BR1ARE,  Proprietor. 


May  28,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Hager  D inner-Party. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party last  Tuesday  evening,  at  her  residence  on 
Gough  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Alexander,  who  returned  to  New  York  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  decorations  were  in  exquisite 
taste,  the  menu  was  sumptuous,  and  the  evening  was 
passed  most  delightfully.  Mrs.  Hager's  guests  in- 
cluded : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit.  Mrs.  Belle  Donahue, 
Mrs.  KateEsinton,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  Miss  Emelle  Hager, 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  HeDry 
Redington,  and  Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes. 

The  Goad  Dinner-Party. 
Miss  Ella  Goad  gave  a  delightful  dinner-party  last 
Wednesday  evening,  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  seventeen  of  her 
friends.  The  table  was  ornate  with  elegant  service 
and  an  array  of  Catherine  Mermet  roses.  An  elab- 
orate menu  was  served,  and  several  hours  were  de- 
voted to  its  enjoyment.  Miss  Goad's  guests  in- 
cluded : 

Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  May  Hoffman, 
Miss  Mary  Belle  Gwin,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Aileen 
Goad,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway.  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Ruhm, 
U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Mr.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  and  Mr. 
Southard  Hoffman,  Jr. 

The  Society  Circus. 
The  society  circus  that  has  been  held  at  Central 
Park  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic,  was  a  decided 
success  in  every  particular.  On  Thursday  night  there 
was  an  immense  audience  around  the  tented  arena, 
and  society  people  were  there  in  full  force.  Many 
box-parties  were  given.  Every  seat  was  occupied,  and 
hundreds  were  obliged  to  stand.  The  performance 
was  quite  creditable,  especially  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  participants  were  amateurs. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Polyclinic  will  realize  a 
large  sum.  There  will  be  a  matinee  performance 
to-day,  and  all  of  the  features  of  the  preceding  per- 
formances will  be  given. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Calif  ornians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  returned_  to  New 
York  last  Wednesday  after  a  most  enjoyable  visit  here. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  who 
will  act  as  best  man  for  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Crocker, 
on  June  5th,  when  he  will  be  married  to  Mrs.  Emma 
Hanchett  Rutherford. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson  and  family  will  pass 
the  summer  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  V.  Walker  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Fox  Tay  are  located  in  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  and  Mr.  Milton  Jones  will  pass  the 
summer  in  Napa  Valley. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Fox  and  family,  of  Oakland,  will  pass 
the  season  in  Napa  Valley. 

Hon.  Romualdo  Pacheco  returned  from  Central  America 
last  Sunday  after  a  prolonged  visit  there. 

Mr.  M.  Theo.  Kearney,  oi  Fresno,  left  last  Saturday  to 
pass  the  summer  in  London  and  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  has  returned  from  a  month's  visit 
to  relatives  in  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Eelle  Donahue,  and  the 
Misses  Marguerite  and  Romie  Wallace  have  gone  to  San 
*  Rafael,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  will  pass  the  season  in 
San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Moses,  of  Berkeley,  will  pass  most  of  the 
season  at  Casde  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  have  gone  East  on  a 
visit,  and  will  be  away  about  a  month. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Knight,  and 
the  Misses  Chabot,  of  Oakland,  will  pass  the  summer  at 
-their  villa,  near  St.  Helena. 

Captain  J.  N.  Knowles  and  family,  of  Oakland,  will  pass 
.the  summer  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Cook,  of  this  city,  is  visiting  Paso 
Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Haviland  are  at  San  Rafael, 
where  they  will  pass  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  T.  Jackson  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  A.  Bruguiere  and  family  will  be  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth  will  pass  the  summer  in 
Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harvey  Jardineand  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Appleton  Maguire  will  pass  the  season  at  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Elliott  and  the  Misses  Elliott,  who  have 
been  in  Southern  California  during  the  past  six  months, 
have  relumed  to  the  city  and  are  occupying  their  lesidence, 
1920  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.'J.  J.  Crooks  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Case  returned 
to  San  Rafael  last  Monday  after  a  visit  to  Mount  Hamtl- 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  will  visit  Lake  Tahoe  during  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  and  Miss  Sophie  Pierce,  of  Oakland, 
will  pass  the  season  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  John  Nightingale  and  the  Misses  Minnie  and 
Georgie  Nightingale  will  pass  the  summer  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  has  gone  to  New  York,  and 
will  sail  for  Europe  on  June  2d.  She  will  be  away  about 
six  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody  will  pass  the  summer  in 
Napa  Valley. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  McKittrick  at  their  ranch  near 
Bakers  field. 

Mrs.  Y.  F.  Simon  and  her  children  will  arrive  here  next 
Tuesday  from  New  York  to  pass  the  summer  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Meyerstein. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Redington  is  passing  the  season  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  0.  W.  Childs  and  Miss  Childs  came  up  from  Los 
Angeles  last  Sunday,  and  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  and  Miss  Hutchinson  are  at 
the  Hotel  del   Monte,  where   they  will  remain  during  the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Nfles  have  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles, after  a  pleasant  visit  here. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  and  family,  of  Oakland,  will  pass  the 
season  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  and  family  will  leave 
next  Friday  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  pass  the  month  of  June  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  and  family  are  occupying 
their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson  returned  last  Monday 


from  a  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  They  will  leave  early 
in  June  for  St.  Michael's  Station,  in  Alaska,  where  they 
will  remain  about  two  years. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Finigan  and  Miss  M.  Boyson 
went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Saturday  on  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  Mamie  C.  Hastings  and  family  are  expected  to  re- 
turn from  the  East  next  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Thomas  East- 
land are  visiting  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyroan  left  New  York  on  May  17th  for 
Hamburg  on  the  steamer  Furst  Bismarck. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Henry  Wetherbee  at  her  residence  in  Fruit  Vale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lent  and  Miss  Fanny  Lent 
have  been  visiting  San  Jose  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer  and  Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer,  of  San 
Jose,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Paso  Robles. 

Professor  Le  Conle  and  family,  of  Berkeley,  left  last 
Wednesday  to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Maikham  will  leave  on  June  1st  to 
visit  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Miss  Kate  Morse  returned  to  the  city*  last  Tuesday  after 
passing  four  months  in  London  and  Paris  with  her  sisters, 
Mrs.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Pinney.  She  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  to  visit  Casde  Crag  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Morse,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Thwaites,  of  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Masten  is  visiting  her  grandmother  in 
San  Jose  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel  and  the  Misses  Adele  and 
Ethel  Martel  are  at  the  Martel  Ranch,  near  Mountain 
View,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Kate  Eginton,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  here  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  of  Oakland,  is  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Phccbe  Hearst  will  return  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
early  in  June,  and  pass  the  summer  on  this  coast. 


*     Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various,  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Colonel  Joseph  R.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  medical  director  of 
the  Department  of  the  East,  returned  from  Europe  last 
Sunday,  and  has  resumed  his  duties  at  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  H.  Symonds,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  appointed  ordnance  officer  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  and  will  report  for  duty  next  Friday.  He  was  here 
several  years  ago  as  navigator  of  the  Jamestown. 

Lieutenant  James  Lockett,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

Surgeon  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Hawke,  TJ.  S.  N.,  are  ex- 
pected at  Mare  Island  soon  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Lieutenant  William  G.  Haan,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence  owing  to  ill- 
ness. 


day)  afternoon  by  the  pupils  of  the  conservatory, 
who  will  have  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Rosewald.  An  excellent  programme  will  be 
presented.  An  exhibition  of  the  pupils'  art  work 
will  be  held  during  the  afternoon,  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  will  be  preached  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the  commence- 
ment exercises  will  take  place. 

Field  Seminary. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  Field  Seminary 
took  place  on  Friday,  May  25th.  The  rooms  were 
crowded  by  an  audience  of  well-known  people. 
The  following  programme  was  presented  : 

Piano,  (a)  "  Love's  Longing  Remembrance,"  Nicode, 
(b)  "  The  Lark,"  Schubert-Liszt,  Miss  Mabel  Hyde  ;  solo, 
"  Let  Me  Love  Thee,"  Miss  Lilian  Lewison;  solo,  "Song 
of  Hyberias,  the  Cretan,"  J.  W.  Elliott,  Mr.  W.  C.  Camp- 
bell ;  solo,  "  A  Wondrous  Youth,"  Abt,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Birm- 
ingham, Miss  Edith  Johnson,  accompanist ;  guitar  and 
mandoline  duet,  (a)  "Trot  du  Cavalier,"  Spindler,  (6) 
"  Marche  de  Tannhauser,"  Wagner."  Misses  Lily  and 
Theresa  Sherwood ;  address,  Rev.  William  Rader ;  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  ;  prayer,  Rev.  George  Mooar,  D.  D.  : 
benediction. 

m 

The  Ziska  Musicale. 

There  was  a  large  assemblage  at  Mme.  Ziska's 
school  last  Tuesday  evening,  in  response  to  invita- 
tions she  had  issued  for  her  final  musicale  prior  to 
the  summer  vacation  of  two  months.  The  pupils 
acquitted  themselves  very  creditably  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  following  programme  : 

Piano  solo.  Miss  Christine  Ramirez;  piano  solo,  Miss 
L.  Vial ;  piano  solo,  "  La  Fontana,  Miss  Seller;  valse  for 
piano,  Miss  Tungate;  recitation,  Miss  A.  Lange;  violin 
solo,  Miss  Florence  Levy ;  piano  solo,  "  La  Sonnambula," 
Miss  Ramirez ;  vocal  selections  by  Miss  Alice  Ziska,  Mr. 
Flamant,  and  M.  Crepaux ;  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Larsen 
and  Mr.  Kraus. 


SCHOOL    COMMENCEMENT. 

Irving  Institute. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  Irving  Institute 
took  place  in  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Twenty-Third  and  Capp  Streets,  last  Thursday 
evening,  when  a  large  audience  listened  to  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : 

Organ  prelude,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart;  prayer;  chorus, 
"  Youth,*  Roeckel ;  essay,  "  The  Dial  of  the  Ferry,"  Amy 
Elizabeth  Gunn ;  essay,  "The  Stick,"  Sarah  Ruth 
Coward;  essay,  "Lost  Leisure  of  the  Olden  Time," 
Florence  Adele  Smart;  piano  solo,  "Barcarole,"  Rubin- 
stein, Melvina  Olive  Pogue;  essay,  "The  Parliament  of 
Man,"  Mabel  Dear  Southack ;  essay,  "  Mrs.  Midas," 
Annie  Eva  Bernhard ;  essay,  "The  Top  Button,"  Mel- 
vina Olive  Pogue;  orchestra,  mazurka,  Ancarani,  Mr. 
Samuel  Adelstein,  director;  essay,  "  Whatever  Is  Isn't," 
Edith  Mary  Kennedy ;  essay,  "  Man's  Humanity  to 
Man,"  Lucy  Henley  Surface  ;  piano  solo,  rhapsodie  Hon- 
groise,  No.  10,  Liszt,  Florence  Adele  Smart ;  essay,  "  An 
Old  Note-Book,"  Lucy  Katharine  Jewett ;.  essay,  "  Fos- 
sils," Mary  Hanna  Waterman ;  violin,  'cello,  and  piano, 
transcription  by  Hermann,  Haydn,  Misses  Lois,  Eleanor, 
and  Miriam  Hall ;  essay,  "  The  Story  of  the  Caryatids," 
Maria  Louise  MacNeill ;  vocal  solo,  Miss  Wilcox ;  ad- 
dress and  presentation  of  diplomas,  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Ford  Nichols,  D.  D. ;  chorus,  "Nymph's  Song,"  Rets; 
benediction. 

Miss  Lake's  School. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  Miss  Lake's  School 
took  place  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  last  Thursday  even- 
ing. Many  friends  and  relatives  of  the  pupils  were 
present,  and  enjoyed  the  following  programme : 

Prayer,  Rev.  George  Edward  Walk,  M.  A.;  music  (con- 
certed), (a)  waltz,  Estrada- Carey,  (b)  "Liberty  Bell 
March,"  Sousa,  (c)  serenade,  Metra,  Ex  Conspectu  Club  ; 
essay,  "  The  World's  Debt  to  Greece,"  Miss  Ella  Morgan  ; 
violin  solo,  "  Fantasie  de  Ballet,"  De  Beriot,  Miss  Elenore 
Ingersoll ;  recitation,  "  De  Rochambeau  and  the  Rose," 
Rosa  Perry,  Miss  Birdie  Hirschman  ;  vocal  solo,  (a)  "Let 
Me  Love  Thee,"  Arditi,  (b)  "  Good-bye,  Sweet  Day,"  Kate 
Vannah,  Miss  Mabel  Estee  (violin  obligato,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald) ;  recitation,  "  Marthe,"  Adolph  Carcassonne, 
Miss  Florence  Josselyn ;  vocal  solo,  "  Call  Me  Back  " 
Denza,  Miss  Maud  Epptnger;  violin  solo,  (a)  prelude. 
Chopin,  (b)  etude,  Chopin,  (c)  intermezzo,  Brahms,  (d) 
"  Le  Rossignol,"  Liszt,  Miss  Annie  Cadwalader  ;  address 
to  graduates,  Hon.  William  W.  Morrow ;  conferring  of 
diplomas ;  prayer  and  benediction,  by  Rev.  George  Edward 
Walk,  M .  A . 

Mills  College. 
The  annual  concert  of  the  conservatory  of  music  I 
of  Mill  College,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  | 
Louis  Lisser,  will  be  given  at  the  college  this  (Satur- 


Pommery  Sec. 

The  firm  of  Veuve  Pommery  Fils  &  Co.,  now  con- 
sists of  the  following  members  :  Louis  Pommery. 
Henry  Vasnier.  the  experienced  director,  and  the 
Comtess  de  Polignac.  It  is  owing  to  the  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  the  management  to  produce  a  high- 
grade  champagne  of  uniform  quality,  regardless  of 
cost,  that  Pommery  Sec  occupies  the  elevated  posi- 
tion it  now  holds  among  connoisseurs,  prominent 
among  whom  is  the  Prince  of  Wales. — Illustrated 
London  JYews. 


New  Ideas  in  Art. 

We  look  to  the  East  and  to  Europe  for  new  ideas 
in  art,  not  alone  as  regards  paintings,  but  also  in  the 
line  of  beautiful  decorative  articles.  For  instance, 
in  New  York  city  at  the  present  time  we  will  see  in 
the  finest  residences  elegant  cornices  in  the  Empire 
and  Rococo  styles,  instead  of  the  poles  that  we  have 
been  using  for  the  past  decade.  Then,  again,  for 
picture  -  frames  the  beautiful  Empire  designs  are 
used  exclusively,  and  fire-screens,  cabinets,  ped- 
estals, and  tables  are  now  finished  in  burnished  gold. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  these  novelties  are  now  be- 
ing displayed  at  the  art  establishment  of  Messrs. 
S.  &  G.  Gump,  113  Geary  Street.  They  are  made 
here  from  designs  just  brought  by  Mr.  S.  Gump  from 
the  East,  and  are  well  worthy  of  inspection.  The  new 
styles  of  picture- frames  are  certainly  the  most  artistic 
that  have  ever  been  displayed  here,  and  have  won 
golden  encomiums  of  praise  from  all  who  have  seen 
them. 


Dr.  D.  G.  Briuton's  researches,  recently  made 
known  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  New  York, 
convince  him  that  he  and  the  rest  of  us  are  de- 
scended from  a  single  pair  of  parents  who  flourished 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  years  ago. 
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Women  and 
Women  Only 

Are  most  competent  to  fully  appreciate  the 
purity,  sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  Clticlka 
Soap,  and  to  discover  new  uses  for  it  daily. 

In  the  preparation  of  curative  washes,  solu- 
tions, etc.,  for  annoying  irritations,  chafings, 
and  excoriations  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  or  too  free  or  offensive  perspira- 
tion, it  has  proved  most  grateful. 

Like  all  others  of  the  Cuticura  Reme- 
dies, the  Cuticoea  Soap  appeals  to  the 
refined  and  cultivated  everywhere,  and  is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  effective 
skin  purifying  and  beautifying  soap  as  well 
as  the  purest  and  sweetest  for  toilet  and 
nurse  ry. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Pottku  Dki'q 
AND  Cheji.  CORP.,  Sole  Props..  Boston. 


EVERYTHING 
NECESSARY 


To  completely  furnish  a  house 
is  to  he  had  at  our  warerooms. 

ALL  STYLES.    ALL  PRICES 

Carpets,  Furniture,  Curtains, 
Draperies,  Window  Shades,  and 
Bedding-,  from  the  finest  and 
niost  elaborate  to  the  cheapest 
that  is  good.  Our  low-priced 
goods  are  cheap  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  heing  of 
good  material,  style,  and  work- 
manship—always reliable  and 
the  hest  value  for  the  money. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 
641-64-?    MARKET  STREET 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Sclilitz  Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  BuergerHches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


After  all  is  said  and  done,  each  man 
must  be  his  own  judge  of  what  is  a  good 
advertisement.  And  he  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  he  his  own  most  merciless  critic. — 
Printer's  Ink. 


FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORTS 

The  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior 

Of  Central  California. 


2 


BOTH    UNDEK    ONE    MANAGEMENT. 


NOTED    FOR    ITS    EFFICIENCY. 


—    THE     CEIiX!Brt.A.T£:X>. 

HOTEL    DEL    MONTE 

MONTEREY,   CAL. 

"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places" 

ONLY 


HOURS 


From 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
By  Express  Trains  of  the 
SOUTHERN      PACIFIC      COMPANY 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  and  Soda  Springs 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  AND  LMPROVED. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route 

Between  San   Francisco  and 
Portland,  Or. 

ELEVATION   2,100    Ft. 

MAGNIFICENT  VIEWS  OF 

MOUNT  SHASTA  and  THE  GRAGS. 


For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 


TAVERN  CASTLE  GKAG, 

Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co., 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

Monterey,  Cal. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  28,  1894. 


THE  HAPPINESS    OF    SECOND   THOUGHTS. 

"  Each  life  unfulfilled,  you  see ; 
It  hangs  still,  palchy  and  scrappy : 
We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free, 
Starved,  feasted,  despaired— been  happy.  ' 

— Brimming. 

[Private  room  in  the  Ilfracombe  Hotel,     MRS.  MASS- 
INGTON is  writing  to  her  friend ,] 
Mrs.  Massington  writes : 

"  A  curious  incident  which  has  befallen  me  I  must 
tell  you,  my  dear  Carrie.  I  suppose  that  these  things 
might  happen  if  one  took  the  customary  tour  abroad, 
but.  somehow  or  other,  I  find  that  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  occur  if  you  keep  to  your  native  coun- 
try. Perhaps  you  will  remember  my  telling  you, 
many  years  ago  now,  something  of  a  girlish  freak 
which  took  place  in  Somersetshire.  The  hero  of  it 
was  a  certain  Owen  Morton,  and  the  heroine  was 
your  humble  servant,  much  younger,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  foolish  than  she  is  now.  People  said,  if 
you  remember,  that  we  were  engaged,  and  I  wrote 
and  told  you  that  it  was  not  true,  but  it  well  might 
have  been  if  certain  things  had  not  happened. 
Well,  never  mind  the  past ;  let  me  come  to  the  pres- 
ent. There  is  a  silly  parade  in  this  sillytown,  where 
people  tramp  up  and  down  to  hear  the  band  play 
and  to  enjoy  the  other  idiotic  delights  of  a  seaside 
place.  It  is  called  Capstone  Parade  ;  and  yesterday 
I  met  my  ancient  hero — ancient  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  General  Sir  Owen  Morton  he  is  now,  with 
all  kinds  of  distinctions  and  a  rather  queer  wife- 
actress  or  something  of  the  kind.  He  is  coming  to 
see  me  this  afternoon,  '  to  revive  old  memories,'  as 
he  pompously  puts  it.  It's  all  very  absurd,  and, 
frankly,  the  interview  will  bore  me.  Of  course,  as 
you  know,  I  am  devoted  to  Tom  ;  his  range  of  in- 
terests are  limited  to  the  city,  it  is  true  ;  but  why 
should  I  complain,  when  it  all  brings  grist  to  the 
mill?" 

[A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  private  sitting- 
room,  and  the  waiter  announces  GENERAL  Sir 
Owen  Morton.    Mrs.  Massington  rises.] 
Sir  Owen — My  dear  Mrs.  Massingfield,  I  am  so 
sincerely  glad  to  see  you.     I  beg  your  pardon— 
Massington,  I  believe,  is  the  name  ;  but  my  memory 
has  been  a  little  bit  injured  by  my  long  Indian  ex- 
periences.    It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  you  once 
more,  and  looking,  I  declare,  quite  as  young  as 
ever. 

Mrs.  Massington  [smiting]—  I  am  glad  you  re- 
membered my  proper  name,  Sir  Owen  ;  your  second 
thoughts  were  always  best.  How  comes  it  that  you 
are  here  ? 

Sir  Owen — It's  all  my  doctor,  Mrs.  Massington. 
For  some  reason  best  known  to  his  medical  mind,  he 
has  declared  that  the  breezes  of  Devonshire  are  the 
only  possible  means  of  curing  a  certain  tendency  I 
possess  toward  liver  and  other  horrid  things — relics 
of  my  Indian  experiences,  of  course.  But  may  I  ask 
the  same  question  of  you  ?  I  thought  you  always 
went  abroad. 

Mrs.  Massington— Well,  we  generally  do  ;  but 
my  husband  was  very  much  tied  this  year ;  some 
dreadful  mercantile  operations  which  I  don't  under- 
stand, of  course.  And  he  thought  it  better  for  us  to 
remain  in  England.  When  the  choice  of  counties 
was  offered  to  me,  I  naturally  chose  the  West,  for 
this  is  the  region  which  had  the  honor  of  giving  me 
birth,  you  know,  Sir  Owen. 

Sir  Owen — Ah,  yes,  I  remember  ;  let  me  see — I 
think  it  was  somewhere  in  this  region  that  I  first  met 
you.  Oh,  yes,  of  course — it  was  at  Porlock  Weir, 
near  Lovelace's  Woods,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Massington— No,  Sir  Owen,  you  must  try 
your  second  thoughts  again  ;  it  was  not  Porlock. 

Sir  Owen — Dear  me,  how  forgetful  I  am  1  Upon 
my  word,  I  can  not  remember  where  it  was.  Dul- 
verton ,  was  it  ?  Minehead  ?  Curious  how  treacher- 
ous one's  memory  gets  at  my  age. 

Mrs.  Massington— It's  not  likely  that  you 
would  remember,  perhaps,  general ;  it  was  a  tiny 
little  village,  called  Kilve.  No  houses,  except  one 
or  two  straggling  cottages,  and  a  rather  picturesque 
beach,  which  geologists  and  other  learned  persons 
were  exceptionally  fond  of,  because  of  the  strata, 
I  think  they  call  them.  A  queer  little  place,  general. 
You  have  quite  forgotten  it,  haven't  you? 

Sir  Owen  {gallantly]— Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Mrs. 
Massington  ;  how  am  I  likely  to  forget  it  ?  It  was 
only  a  temporary  oblivion.  I  remember  it  perfectly. 
Let  me  see— rocks  and  sea  and  red  sandstone  cliffs. 
Ara  I  not  right? 

Mrs.  Massington— Perfectly  right;  but  perhaps 
the  description  might  do  for  a  good  many  little 
watering-places. 

Sir  Owen  \smiling\—  Ah,  you  are  too  hard  on 
me,  Mrs.  Massingbird— I  mean  Massington,  I  re- 
member there  was  a  straight  ledge  of  rock,  where 
people  used  to  have  picnics— where  we  had  picnics, 
if  1  remember  right. 

Mrs.  Massington— Yes,  quite  right  about  the 
picnics,  but  I  rather,  think  it  was  afternoon  tea. 
The  straight  ledge  of  rocks  was  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle  ;  but,  after  all,  these  are  details.  It  is 
quite  pleasant  to  think  of  those  early  times,  isn't  it — 
when  one  is  gray-haired,  or  ought  to  be  ? 

Sir  Owen— Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Massington, 
no  one  would  venture  to  say  that  you  were  gray- 
haired  ;  the  whole  scene  is  coming  back  to  me.  I 
can  remember  perfectly  the  dress  you  wore  the  last 
time  we  met  at— what's  the  name  of  the  place? 
M  *,-.siNGTON[/a;"»//y}—  Kilve. 

—Ah,  yes;  Kilve— Kilve,  of   course. 


And  we  were  discussing  the  last  picture  of  Millais, 
or  the  last  poem  of  Tennyson.  You  were  always  a 
little  inclined  to  art  and  literature,  I  remember. 
And  you  sometimes  found  me  a  dull  pupil— a  dull 
pupil,  wasn't  I,  Mrs.  Massington  ?    [Laughs.] 

Mrs.  Massington  [sighing]— I  think  we  were 
discussing  Browning,  Sir  Owen.  It  was  a  strange 
poem— "Too  Late  "  was  the  name,  and  you  made 
a  very  wise  and  profound  remark,  which  you  may 
or  may  not  remember. 

Sir  Owen— Upon  my  life,  I  have  forgotten  ;  but 
probably  the  remark  was  yours,  and  not  mine. 

Mrs.  Massington — Well,  the  point  of  the  poem 
was  that  people  made  mistakes  sometimes  ;  and 
you  said  that  no  sensible  people  ever  made  mis- 
takes. In  fact,  you  believed  that  second  thoughts 
were  best  in  every  case,  and  so  long  as  people 
allowed  themselves  the  luxury  of  second  thoughts 
they  could  be  saved  from  half  the  follies  of  life. 

Sir  Owen— What  a  prodigious  memory  you  have, 
Mrs.  Massington  1  And  do  you  really  mean  to  tell 
me  that  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  on  one  of 
Tennyson's  poems  ? 

Mrs.  Massington— Browning's,  Sir  Owen. 

Sir  Owen— Ah,  I  mean  Browning,  of  course. 
Well,  do  you  know.  I  never  read  Browning  before 
or  since — not  a  Victorian  poet,  you  know :  an 
enigma,  a  sphinx,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
you  had  such  a  delightful  way  of  explaining  people 
that  I  really  thought  at  that  time  I  quite  understood 
him, 

Mrs.  Massington — I  am  sure  I  did  not  under- 
stand him  myself.  I  was  very  young ;  only  he 
seemed  to  tell  one  more  than  other  people,  as  if  he 
went  further  below  the  surface  of  the  smiling  com- 
monplaces of  life.  One  gets  over  that  stage,  Sir 
Owen — very  wisely. 

Sir  Owen— Ah,  yes,  of  course,  very  wise.  And 
now  let  me  ask  you  about  yourself.  Let  me  see, 
you  are  married,  I  think,  Mrs.  Massington  ? 

Mrs.  Massington  \smiles] — Assuredly;  other- 
wise I  should  not  be  the  possessor  of  a  name  which 
you  sometimes — what  shall  I  say  ?— mispronounce. 

Sir  Owen — And  your  husband  is  a  lawyer,  some- 
body told  me  ;  or  was  it  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of 
some  kind  ? 

Mrs.  Massington  —  No,  he  is  in  the  City. 
' '  Something  in  the  City,"  you  know  that  vague  term. 
1  really  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  know  myself  what 
he  is  ;  but  he  makes  it  pay,  whatever  it  is. 

Sir  Owen— Ah,  that's  right ;  that's  satisfactory,  at 
all  events.  And  any  children  ?  No  ?  Well,  you 
can  devote  yourself  all  the  better  to  your  husband's 
life.    Well,  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  see  you  again. 

Mrs.  Massington — And  you  are  married,  too, 
Sir  Owen  ?    Pardon  the  curiosity  of  an  old  friend. 

Sir  Owen — Oh,  certainly,  certainly.  Yes,  yes. 
Lady  Morton  is  not  quite,  perhaps,  in  your  set,  Mrs. 
Massington.  You  know  she  is  an  artist — a  passion- 
ate artist. 

Mrs.  Massington— A  painter  ? 

Sir  Owen— No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  She  has 
a  passion  for  the  stage — a  great  success,  I  assure 
you.  I  heard  this  morning  that  she  quite  brought 
down  the  house  in  Newcastle.  She's  better,  I  think, 
in  the  provinces  than  she  is  in  town.  A  little  past  the 
time  of  her  earliest  triumphs,  you  know.  We  must 
all  get  old.  But  I  really  mustn't  detain  you  any 
longer. 

Mrs.  Massington— Well,  let  me  assure  you  that 
it  is  an  equal  pleasure  to  me  to  have  seen  you  for  a 
moment,  as  you  say  it  is  to  you.  [Pauses.]  Don't 
forget  Kilve,  Sir  Owen — the  name,  of  course,  I 
mean. 

Sir  Owen— Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Massington  ;  nothing 
would  ever  make  me  forget  so  charming  a  spot. 
Dear  me,  how  long  is  it  ago  ? 

Mrs.  Massington— Twenty  years,  Sir  Owen  ; 
twenty  years  this  very  month.  Second  thoughts  are 
really  best,  are  they  not?  [A  step  is  heard  on.  the 
stairs.]  That's  my  husband  returning  from  bis 
usual  afternoon  walk.  You  must  let  me  introduce 
you  to  him,  Sir  Owen.  What  were  we  saying — 
second  thoughts  are  best  ?  What  is  your  real  opin- 
ion? 

Sir  Owen — Oh,  my  opinion  is  yours.  Tell  me 
your  view. 

Mrs.  Massington  [slowly]— I  think  they  are 
sometimes  the  ruin  of  two  lives,  or,  perhaps,  of  four 
lives. 

Sir  Owen  [rising  as  the  steps  gel  nearer] — "Fore 
heaven,  Nellie,  upon  my  honor,  I  think  you  are 
right  1 

[Scene  closes  as  the  door  opens  and  Mr.  Massington 
enters.] 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


Driven  to  Loud  Display. 

The  girl,  who  was  not  beautiful  but  interesting, 
displayed  animation. 

"  I  would  greatly  prefer,"  she  was  saying,  "  a 
quiet  wedding,  but  it  is  impossible." 

The  maiden  with  a  low.  broad  forehead,  upon 
which  the  auburn  curls  clustered  despite  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  turned  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  impossible  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because — " 

Her  look  was  one  of  calm  resignation. 

"—dear  George  is  so  hard  of  hearing,  poor  fel- 
low." 

It  appeared  to  be  a  case  of  necessity. — Detroit 
Tribune. 


THE    QUIP    MODEST. 
The  Merchant  was    Anxious  to  Meet  the  Writer. 

The  head  of  the  firm  was  aDgry.  He  read  the 
letter  twice  before  he  ventured  to  speak  ;  but  when 
he  did  speak,  he  was  emphatic.  He  talked  fluently 
and  forcefully  about  the  writer  of  that  letter.  He 
was  apparently  anxious  to  meet  him,  if  only  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

And  when  a  caller  asked  who  the  writer  was,  he 
replied  sharply  that  he  didn't  kuow  him  from  any 
other  inspired  idiot. 

*'  We  sent  him  one  of  our  circulars,"  be  explained. 
"  Here's  one  of  them.  See  if  you  think  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  it : 

"'Our  Mr.  Wilkinson  sails  for  London  and  Paris  next 
Saturday,  where  he  will  select  and  arrange  for  the  importa- 
tion of  a  full  line  of  the  latest  designs  in  dress-goods.  Our 
Mr.  Wilkinson  makes  semi-annual  trips  to  Europe,  and 
previous  to  his  departure,  we  will 

"  I  know  the  rest,"  broke  in  the  caller.  "  What 
of  it?" 

"  What  of  it  1  "  exclaimed  the  head  of  the  firm, 
becoming  excited  again.     "  Listen  to  this  : 

"  '  Please  extend  my  hearty  congratulations  to 
your  Mr.  Wilkinson ,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  him,  command  me.  The  trip  has  become  such  an 
ordinary  one  to  me  that  I  have  never  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  notify  the  public  of  my  intended  departure. 
However,  others  may  feel  differently  about  it. 
Please  assure  your  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  there  is 
really  no  danger  and  nothing  extraordinary  in  such 
a  trip.  My  Mr.  Wilbur  makes  tlie  trip  with  me  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  and  keeps  the  novelties  I  fre- 
quently purchase,  in  the  line  of  English-made 
clothes,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dusted,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  assure  your  Mr. '  " 

But  the  head  of  the  firm  was  so  mad  that  he  could 
not  finish  the  letter.  He  tore  it  up,  threw  it  in  the 
waste-basket,  and  repeated  the  assertion  that  he 
would  like  to  meet  the  writer. — Puck. 


Bound  to  Succeed. 

Tbe  old  gentleman  looked  grave.  "I  am  very 
sorry,  Mr.  Talbot,  to  be  obliged  to  withhold  my  con- 
sent, but  it  is  fairer  to  you  and  to  my  daughter." 

The  youth  apparently  did  not  so  regard  it. 

"As  you  say,"  continued  the  old  man,  "you  have 
no  money  at  all,  and  though  1  believe  that  you  and 
Grace  love  one  another,  I  must  say  *  no'  to  any  en- 
gagement. But  go  in,  my  boy,  and  save  money. 
Work  1  work  I  work  !  and  when  you  have  amassed 
a  nominal  sum — well,  say  a  thousand  dollars — you 
may  then  consider  matrimony." 

The  old  gentleman  was  very  kindly  in  his  manner, 
but  the  youth  looked  as  though  a  thousand  dollars 
belonged  to  aeons  hence. 

"I  like  you  very  much,  Talbot,"  her  father  went 
on,  "and  if  there  is  any  way  1  can  advance  your 
prospects,  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  call  on 
me.     Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  at  all  ?  " 

The  youth  started  ;  a  gleam  of  hope  lit  his  eye. 
"  Y-yes,"  he  stammered,  huskily;  "you  can  help 
me.  Will — will  you  lend  me  a  thousand  dollars?" 
— Bazar. 


With  Bad  Drinking  Water 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Reed,  Ashton,  South  Dakota,  says  ; 
"  Our  drinking  water  in  this  country  is  more  or  less 
alkaline,  and  which  is  counteracted  by  adding  a  little 
of  the  Acid  Phosphate.  I  believe  its  use  is  of  great 
value  in  many  slow,  debilitating  diseases." 


Mabel — "Papa  is  getting  anxious  about  your 
calls.  Yesterday  he  wanted  to  know  who  you  were." 
Adorer — "  Um — I  say,  Mabel,  if  he  mentions  the 
subject  again,  tell  him  you  heard  me  grumbling 
about  high  taxes.'" — New  York  Weekly. 


rJWff 


COMFORTABLE 
EVERYWHERE 

These  are  days  of  fashionable  sense — the 
underdress  of  woman  allows  full  ease  of  move- 
ment—  to    stand     comfortably 

—  to  walk  —  to  ride  —  to  work 

—  and  all  this  ease  and  dressy 
grace  are  given  the  wearer  of 
the  Equipoise  Waist,  the 
fashionable  corset  substitute. 
To    know    all    about    it,   and 

j  where   to  buy  it,  write  to  the 
I  George  Frost  Co.,Boston,  Mass. 


A'xtubI 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  SMOKE. 

TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THIS 
TOBACCO  we  have  cMvcn  the  most 
careful  attention  and  the  benefit 
of  many  years  experience. 

IF  is  the  choices!  -Smoking 
Tobacco. 

MARBURG  BR05-,  Baltimore.  Md. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  while  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  nc  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  ioud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


Cpod 
flings 

"t"o  eat"  are 

Sfi/l  better  Wkzrx 


kr  1f\ey  are 

t/?£r*  from  CfRE/lSE 
2tne(  are  easily  d/- 
oesteci.  Tor  Trying 
QkorTeninq  ,  and  all 

Qootyna  jburJbose.3 
^offoLENE   is  heifer 

and  barer-  mm  lard. 
REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES. 

Genuine  made  only  hy 

N.  K.  FAIRBANKS  CO., 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  ECSTOi* 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Oilier  listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in.  the  world 
on  any  subject. 


May  28,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  accused  of  forgery, 
a  witness  for  the  defense  managed  to  say:  "I 
know  that  the  prisoner  can  not  write  his  own  name." 
"All  that  is  excluded,"  said  the  judge  ;  "the  pris- 
oner is  not  charged  with  writing  his  own  name,  but 
that  of  some  one  else  I  " 


The  members  of  a  theatrical  company,  traveling 
through  Lake  George  on  their  way  to  Canada,  were 
commenting  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  (says 
Life),  when  the  train  came  to  a  standstill.  One  of 
the  men,  becoming  impatient,  ventured  out,  and 
upon  his  return  was  asked  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "a  piece  of  the  scenery  has 
fallen  across  the  track." 


When  the  late  Frank  Haiton  was  sworn  in  as  Post- 
master-General, one  of  his  newspaper  friends  in 
Washington  sent  out  the  following  dispatch,  which 
was  considered  by  the  subject  of  it  the  cleverest 
pun  that  had  ever  been  made  on  his  name:  "The 
administration  decided  to-dav  to  keep  its  Hatton  in 
Cabinet  meetings  for  the  remainder  of  the  Presi- 
dential term.  ...  If  asked  if  it  means  anything, 
simply  say  the  weather  is  getting  colder,  and  the 
President  is  only  showing  proper  care  for  the  head 
of  the  Post-Office  Department." 


A  learned  English  judge  asked  a  woman  to  marry 
him  because  she,  knowing  his  weakness,  had  mixed 
a  salad  so  artistically  that  he  declared  he  could  not 
live  without  eating  another.  The  judge  soon  re- 
pented of  his  folly.  The  lady  had  a  foolish  nature 
and  a  temper  which  so  tormented  her  husband  that 
he  would  prolong  the  sessions  of  his  court  far  into 
the  night.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  when  counsel  or  jury  murmured  at  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  "  as  we  must  be  somewhere,  we  can  not 
be  better  anywhere  than  we  are  here." 


Dr.  Buchsel  once  had  for  one  of  his  congregation 
a  rustic,  who  settled  himself  to  sleep  at  once,  and 
snored  so  loud  that  it  interrupted  even  the  singing. 
The  doctor  hired  a  boy  for  a  groschen  to  sit  close  to 
this  fellow  and  awaken  him  from  time  to  time  ;  but 
the  man  gave  the  boy  two  groschen  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. At  last  the  minister  spoke  to  the  offender 
and  asked  him  what  motive  he  could  have  for  his 
conduct.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  there  are  too  many 
flies  in  the  house  for  a  man  to  get  bis  rest,  but  in  the 
church  it's  fine  and  cool.  In  the  winter  there  is 
never  any  need  why  I  should  come." 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  famous  for  sarcastic 
speeches  to  counsel  who  consumed  his  time  to  no 
purpose.  Mr.  Preston  was  a  great  conveyancer,  but 
not  a  brilliant  advocate.  On  one  occasion,  having 
inflicted  on  the  court  an  unspeakably  dry  oration, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  he  asked  when  it  would 
be  their  lordships'  pleasure  to  hear  the  remainder  of 
his  argument.  Lord  Ellenborough  uttered  a  sigh  of 
resignation  and  answered  :  "  We  are  bound  to  bear 
you,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  give  you  our  undivided 
attention  on  Friday  next ;  but  as  for  -pleasure,  that, 
sir,  has  been  long  out  of  the  question." 


A  Washington  woman,  who  dared  to  do  as  she 
pleased  about  going  out  soon  after  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  family,  was  assisting  at  a  reception 
(says  Kate  Fields  Washington),  and  was  espied 
from  afar  by  an  out-and-out  conservative,  who 
doubted  the  evidence  of  her  eyes.     "  Isn't  that  Mrs. 

A ?"  she  asked,  in  a  shocked  tone  of  a  friend  at 

her  elbow.     "  Certainly  that  is  Mrs.  A ,"  replied 

the   other.      "But  didn't   Mr.  B "   (naming  a 

near  connection  of  the  A 's)  "  die  last  week  ?" 

persisted  the  first  speaker.  "Ob,  yes,"  answered 
her  friend;  "but  that  makes  no  difference  now. 
Only  the  corpse  stays  home  in  these  days." 


. 


Years  ago,  when  Tom  Thumb  was  Barnum's  only 
attraction,  he  went  to  Saratoga  and  attempted  to  give 
an  entertainment.  The  village  fathers,  however, 
scared  him  away  by  the  price  of  their  license,  and  he 
went  to  Ballston,  the  next  town,  and  advertised  the 
performance.  A  special  train  was  run  from  Saratoga 
and  a  great  many  went  down  on  it.  When  the  cur- 
tain went  up,  Barnura  came  out  and  made  a  little 
speech.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "it 
was  my  first  intention  to  give  this  entertainment  in 
Saratoga,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  there  were  some 
men  in  that  place  so  much  smaller  than  my  famous 
Tom  Thumb,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  com- 
petition with  them." 

Before  Lord  Abinger  became  a  judge,  he  traveled 
the  northern  circuit,  and  though  he  was  no  orator, 
he  earned  the  title  of  a  verdict-winner.  One  day 
Wightman  left  the  York  -Assize  Court  in  company 
with  a  juryman  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  jury-box 
day  after  day,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  chat,  asked 
him  his  opinion  of  the  leading  counsel.  "Oh," 
quoth  the  juror,  "  that  lawyer  Brougham  be  a  won- 
derful man  ;  he  can  talk,  he  can.  But  as  for  lawyer 
Scarlet "  (afterward  Lord  Abinger),  "  I  don't  think 
nowt  of  him."  "You  surprise  me,"  replied  Wight- 
man,  "for  you've  been  giving  him  every  verdict." 


"  Oh,  that's  nowt  I  "  rejoined  the  juror  ;  "  you  see 
he  be  so  lucky.     He  be  always  on  the  right  side." 


This  tale  is  told  in  the  East :  A  lady  one  day  found 
a  man  following  her,  and  she  asked  him  why  he  did 
so.  His  reply  was  :  "  You  are  very  beautiful,  and  I 
am  in  love  with  you."  "  Oh  I  you  think  me  beauti- 
ful, do  you  ?  There  is  my  sister  over  there  ;  you 
will  find  her  much  more  beautiful  than  I  am.  Go 
and  make  love  to  her."  On  hearing  this  the  man 
went  to  see  the  sister,  but  found  she  was  very  ugly  ; 
so  he  came  back  in  an  angry  mood,  and  asked  the 
lady  why  she  had  told  him  a  falsehood.  She  then 
answered:  "Why  did  you  tell  me  a  falsehood?" 
The  man  was  surprised  at  this  accusation,  and  asked 
when  he  had  done  so.  Her  answer  was  :  "  You 
said  you  loved  me.  If  that  had  been  true,  you  would 
not  have  gone  to  make  love  to  another  woman." 


Lord  Mansfield  was  presiding  at  a  trial  conse- 
quent upon  a  collision  of  two  ships  at  sea,  when  a 
sailor,  while  giving  testimony,  said  :  "  At  the  time  I 
was  standing  abaft  the  binnacle."  Whereupon  his 
lordship,  with  a  proper  desire  to  master  the  facts  of 
the  case,  observed :  "Stay,  stay  a  minute,  witness  ; 
you  say  that  at  the  time  in  question  you  were  stand- 
ing abaft  the  binnacle.  Now  tell  me  what  is  '  abaft 
the  binnacle  '  ?  "  This  was  too  much  for  the  gravity 
of  "  the  salt,"  who  immediately  before  climbing  into 
the  witness-box  had  taken  a  copious  draught  of  neat 
rum.  Removing  his  eyes  from  the  bench,  and 
turning  round  upon  the  crowded  court  with  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  amusement,  he  exclaimed  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  :  "  He's  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  judge  ! 
Bless  my  jolly  old  eyes  !  You  have  got  a  pretty  sort 
of  a  landlubber  for  a  judge  1  He  wants  me  to  tell 
him  where  '  abaft  the  binnacle "  is  I  "  Not  less  amused 
than  the  witness,  Lord  Mansfield  rejoined  :  "Well, 
my  friend,  you  must  fit  me  for  my  office  by  telling 
me  where  '  abaft  the  binnacle '  is.  You've  already 
shown  me  the  meaning  of  '  half-seas  over.'  " 


A  suburban  resident,  whose  home  is  on  a  height 
far  above  his  railway  station  and  approachable  by  a 
moderately  short,  steep  path  and  a  long  roundabout 
road,  fell  in  with  a  book-agent  the  other  day  (says 
the  New  York  Sun).  The  suburban  was  just  hasten- 
ing off  in  his  carriage  to  the  station,  but  the  book- 
agent  nailed  him  with  his  glittering  eye  and  sold  his 
book  for  five  dollars.  The  suburban  traveled  down 
to  New  York  with  his  book  in  his  hand,  found  it  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  left  it  at  his  office.  On  reaching 
home,  he  was  saluted  by  his  wife  with  the  announce- 
ment that  she  had  paid  for  the  book,  as  he  desired. 
It  was  the  same  book,  the  agent  having  watched  his 
victim  depart,  and  deceived  the  wife  by  the  story 
that  her  husband  bad  bought  the  book  and  desired 
her  to  pay  for  it.  "If  I  had  him  here,  I'd  kick 
him,"  said  the  suburban,  and  then  his  wife  ex- 
claimed :  "  Why,  there  he  is,  walking  down  the  path 
to  the  station."  Then  that  man  hastened  out  of  his 
slippers  and  into  bis  shoes,  meaning  to  pursue  the 
agent.  But  a  neighbor  drove  up  at  that  moment 
and  was  asked  to  drive  down  to  the  station  and  stop 
the  stranger.  Off  went  the  neighbor  like  a  shot,  and 
halted  the  man  just  as  be  was  about  to  board  the 
train.  "That  man  up  there  on  the  bluff  wants 
you,"  said  the  obliging  neighbor.  "  Oh,  yes  ;  he 
wants  one  of  my  books,"  said  the  agent;  "  do  you 
mind  taking  it  for  him  ?  It's  five  dollars."  The 
money  was  paid,  and  the  neighbor  hurried  back 
with  the  prize.  "  Here's  your  book,"  he  cried,  hold- 
ing it  aloft,  "  and  I've  paid  the  five  dollars,"  and  the 
suburban  realized  with  wrath  that  he  had  three 
copies  of  a  dull  book  that  he  did  not  want. 


Like  the  Gentle  Dew  From  Heaven 
Comes  blissful  peace  to  a  turbulent,  unruly  liver 
brought  into  subjection  and  disciplined  with  that 
grand  regulator.  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters,  a  boon 
of  priceless  worth,  not  only  to  the  bilious,  but  also 
lo  the  malarious,  the  rheumatic,  the  nervous,  the 
feeble,  the  constipated,  and  those  whose  kidneys  are 
inactive.  The  liver  is  always  chiefly  involved  in 
malarial  complaints,  for  which  the  Bitters  is  a  specific. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


O.  A.  K.  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  re'girne. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  38s 


{taprffe* 


OTSF&  BNJOY6 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acta 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar-1  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50o 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

•ouisviue.  xr.  new  york.  h.y. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs* 


a  Stimulating  Restorative, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  PURE  CATALAN  WINE, 

the  Great  FRENCH  REMEDY 

for  PREVENTION  and  CTJEE  of 

DYSPEPSIA,  MALARIA,    FEVER  and  AGUE, 

NEURALGIA,  loss  of  APPETITE, 

and  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE 

22  Rue  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGER A  &  CO    Agents  for  U.  S, 

80  North  "William  Street,  N.  X. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut, 
from  1877  to  1893— Volumes  I.  to 
XXXII.—  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


&  camp  fire  is  good, 
a  wood  or  goal  stove  is  better. 

but  a  gas  stove  is  best. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    CAS-LICHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 

Britannic July  4th 

Majestic July  nth 

Germanic July  18th 


Britannic June  6th 

Majestic June  13th 

Germanic June  20th 

Teutonic June  37th 


Teutonic. 


]t 


25th 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


lbavh      I         From  May  13,  1894. 


7.30  A- 
8.30  A. 


12.30  p. 

I. CO  P. 

4.00  p. 


4 

3o 

p. 

5 

00 

p. 

5 

co 

p. 

6 

CO 

p. 

6 

00 

p. 

7 

00 

p. 

7 

00 

p. 

Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 
East 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  §  Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding,  Castle 
Crag  and  Dunsmuir,  via  Davis. . 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *  Sac  ta  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos.Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,  Red  Bluff,  and  "Orovilfe. . 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

Peters  and  Milton 

Niles,  San  Jose,  and  Livennore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benieia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysvflle,  Orovdle, 
and  Sacramento 

Niles,  San  Jos*,  Livennore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Raymond  (for  Yosemite) 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\ . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


7-iS   r. 
6.15   P. 


5-45  '• 
10.4S  A. 
7- IS  f. 
8.4S  A. 
'     9.00    P. 


7-15  P. 

IO-45    A. 


10.45  A. 

IO.45    A. 
945    A. 

7-45  A. 
t     7-45   P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 
t     7.45  A,     Sunday    Excursion    for   Newark, 
San   Jos*.    Los   Gatos,    Felton, 

and  Santa  Cruz J     8.05  P. 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose*, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   P. 

*  2.45  p.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose", 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  n.50  a. 

4-45  P-     Newark,  San  Jose*,  Los  Gatos 9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Ste. 

*  6.45  a.    San    Jose,    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations *    1.45   p. 

t     7.30  a.    San  Jose,    Santa    Cruz,    Pacific 
Grove,      and      Principal      Way 

Stations J     8 .  33  p. 

8. 15  a.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26   P. 

t     9.38  a.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Statious t     1.45   p. 

10.40  a.     San  Jos*- and  Way  Stations 5.06  p. 

12.01   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  P. 

*  a. 20   p.     San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  a. 

*  3-3°  P>    San    Jose    and     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a, 

*  4.25  p.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5.10  p.    San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations *    8.48  a. 

6 .  30   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  a. 

t  n.45  *•    Ralo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations f     7.26  P. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo    *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  m.,    *ia.3o 

Ji.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and  *6.oo   P.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00  *9.oo  10.00  and   *n.oo  a.   m„    {12.00  *ia.3o 

2.00     *3.oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  P.   m. 

a  fer  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
gat  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  ouly. 
J  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 
The   PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  tor  Time  Cards  and  other  inform  a. 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  SJEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to   New   York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Juan May  28th 

SS.  Colon June  8th 

SS.  Colima June  18th 

SS.  San  Jos* June  28th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 
Japan  and   China   Line   for   Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

China Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  p.  m. 

Peru Saturday,  July  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  July  26,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAJf  AJTD  CHTNA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M„  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.      1894. 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belglc (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  17 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Aug.  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Frout  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Geo'l  Passenger  Agent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  a.  m  ..  May  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24,  July  5,  9,  19,  24,  August 
3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  May 
25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  A.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  Fot 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 
port every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m.  Fot  Ensenada, 
Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico)  35th  of  each 
month.  Ticket-omce   Palace  Hotel-  *  N  -■■  St 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  ft 

No.  10  Market  Street,  if  1, 
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It  is  harder  to  unravel  the  plot  of  "  Leap  Year  ; 
or,  the  Ladies"  Privilege  "  than  it  is  to  put  the  pig 
in  the  pen,  or  do  the  fifteen  puzzle,  or  reach  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  or  find  the  North- West  Pas- 
sage. 

The  author  certainly  felt  that  the  public  would 
find  it  rather  a  strain  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of 
the  embroglio,  and  he  tried  in  several  ways  to  lend 
them  his  assistance  in  arriving  at  some  sort  of  com- 
prehension of  what  was  going  on.  In  the  first 
place,  he  impresses  all  the  servants  in  the  piece — 
and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them — into  the 
service,  and  is  always  getting  them  together  on  the 
stage  and  making  them  talk  about  the  love  affairs 
and  money  affairs  of  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
When  Mr.  Buckstone  begins  to  fear  that  the  audi- 
ence is  going  to  be  attacked  with  softening  of  the 
brain  in  its  frantic  effort  to  make  out  the  plot  of 
"  Leap  Year,"  he  simply  turns  loose  on  the  stage  a 
batch  of  servants,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to 
leave  that  battle-ground  until  they  have  cleared  up 
some  of  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the  incompre- 
hensible actions  of  their  employers. 

But  Mr.  Buckstone,  in  his  consciousness  of  guilt, 
had  recourse  to  other  and  equally  time-honored 
means  to  help  his  audience  along  the  thorny  path  of 
understanding.  Many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
play  does  one  of  the  heroines,  taking  a  seat  to  slow 
music,  proceed  to  tell  the  other  heroine  interesting 
facts  in  her  own  history  :  "You  remember,  my  dear, 
that  your  first  husband  left  a  will  which  stated,"  etc. 
To  which  the  other  heroine  listens  with  an  air  of 
close  attention,  and  appears,  by  an  effort  of  the 
memory,  to  stir  up  some  slight,  fleeting  recollection 
of  a  queer  will  left  by  some  one,  probably  her  late 
husband.  This  would  be  quite  an  interesting  feature 
to  introduce  into  conversation  in  real  life.  An  in- 
timate friend,  coming  to  pay  a  call,  would,  after  the 
banaliiii  of  greeting,  begin,  in  a  lugubrious  tone  : 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  recollect  that  when  you 
were  eighteen  years  old  your  father  left  the  fortune 
of  one  million  dollars,  which  was  by  rights  yours,  to 
a  distant  relative  living  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  " 
To  which  you  would  reply,  with  an  air  of  languid  in- 
terest:  "Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  have  a  slight 
memory  of  some  such  thing  ;  but  tell  me  about  it,  it 
sounds  rather  interesting."  Then  your  friend  re- 
counts to  you  the  history  of  all  your  fortunes  and 
misfortunes,  and  you  listen  and  find  it  quite  amusing 
and  novel. 

But  even  though  the  buxom  Miss  O'Leary  re- 
capitulates to  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Flowerby  all  the 
main  episodes  in  her  career  once  or  twice  in  every 
act,  still  the  complications  and  intricacies  of  "  Leap 
Year  ;  or.  The  Ladies*  Privilege  "  remain  dark  and 
devious  as  ever.  It  is  a  play  which  is  bristling  with 
wills.  One  will  in  a  play  is  as  much  as  most  people 
can  struggle  with  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  several 
wills  it  is  very  discouraging,  and  only  wants  one  of 
those  stage  family  lawyers,  who  never  seem  to  have 
anything  to  do  but  to  hang  about  the  family  whose 
law  business  they  attend  to,  to  make  a  person  lose 
all  hope  and  fall  into  despondency. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  whether  in  "Leap 
Year"  there  is  really  only  one  will,  which  pervades 
the  play,  or  whether  there  are  a  good  many  wills, 
all  coming  up  in  turn,  each  going  through  its  tricks  and 
then  making  way  for  the  next  will.  Mrs.  Flowerby 's 
late  husband's  will  Is  the  one  you  hear  most  about. 
Mrs.  Flowerby  seems  to  be  the  only  person  in  the 
play  who  does  not  know  about  this  will,  and  the 
others  in  the  cast  seem  to  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  come  in  and  tell  Mrs.  Flowerby  all  about  it, 
as  something  which  she  really  ought  to  understand, 
just  as  one's  male  relatives  every  now  and  then  feel 
that  they  ought  to  explain  to  one  about  the  politics  of 
this  glorious  republic,  and  do  it  with  the  set,  rigorous 
appearance  of  people  who  are  going  to  do  their  duty 
no  matter  how  detestable  it  is. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  Mrs.  Flowerby  has 
not  got  the  monopoly  of  wills,  though  the  will  that 
pertains  to  her  is  the  important  will  which  simply 
rides  the  neck  of  the  play  with  imperious  dominance. 
Walker,  the  love-making,  poetry-quoting  butler, 
seems  to  have  a  will  that  has  some  importance  in  the 
story,  and  even  Miss  O'Leary  docs  a  good  deal  of 
talking  about  wills  and  moneys.  But  is  it  all  one  gi- 
gantic, overshadowing,  predominating  will,  or  is  it 
several  little,  individual,  personal  wills  ?  Who  shall 
answer  this  problem  ?  To  establish  the  identity  of 
the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  would  be  simple  and 
easy  beside  it. 

Next   to  the  wills,  the   taost   important  things  in 

"Leap  Year;  or,  The  Ladies'   Privilege"  are  the 

^r\vint5.     We  think  our  servants  in  the  wild  and 

est  are  fresh  and  forthcoming— but  perish 

ght   forever  1      Mrs.    Flowcrby's   servants 


could  give  them  points  in  impudence  and  familiarity 
that  would  astonish  them.  Mrs.  Flowerby's  butler 
is  a  gentleman  in  disguise.  He  is  one  of  the  people 
who  are  important  in  one  of  the  wills,  and  he  has 
disguised  himself  as  a  buder  and  taken  service  in 
Mrs.  Flowerby's  household  in  order  to  study  Mrs. 
Flowerby,  who  is  important  also  in  one  of  the  wills. 
Walker's  elegance  and  refinement  penetrate 
through  bis  menial  disguise,  and  Mrs.  Flowerby  falls 
in  love  with  him.  So  does  Walker  love  Mrs. 
Flowerby,  and  he  shows  his  love  by  quoting  poetry 
at  her  whenever  he  gets  the  chance.  But  Mrs. 
Flowerby  loves  so  deeply  that  even  this  can  not  cure 
her  of  her  infatuation.  Her  case  was  certainly  des- 
perate. A  man  who  reads  poetry  to  the  beloved 
object  is  bad  enough,  but  a  man  who  quotes  it  ought 
to  be  made  an  example  of.  Walker's  proficiency  in 
this  reprehensible  habit  is  so  remarkable  that  one 
imagines  him  spending  all  his  leisure  in  the  study  of 
Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quotations"  and  "  Cyclopedia 
of  Practical  Quotations." 

The  third  important  character  in  the  comedy  is 
Miss  O  Leary,  a  large,  handsome,  brilliant  lady,  as 
Mrs.  Robson  personates  her.  Miss  O  Leary  and 
Dionysius  Dimple — Mr.  Robson,  who  is  capital,  as 
usual — furnish  the  comedy  element  in  the  perform- 
ance. They  act  as  a  sort  of  balance  by  their  broad 
humor  to  the  sentimental  element  as  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Flowerby  and  her  poetical  butler.  Miss 
O  Leary  is  one  of  those  delightful  Irish  people  one 
never  sees  anywhere  but  in  a  play.  In  stageland 
they  are  thick  upon  the  ground,  but  in  real  life  they 
are  rare  specimens.  It  is  a  great  pity  if  the  Emerald 
Isle  can  grow  such  enchanting  beings  as  this  that  it 
does  not  now  and  then  let  us  have  one  of  them  over 
here  as  a  sample  of  what  really  fine  creatures  can  be 
raised  in  Tara's  Hall. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  comedy  of  "  Leap 
Year  "  is  that  the  fashion  has  passed  it.  It  is  out  of 
style.  It  is  essentially  of  an  antiquated  cut  and 
make.  There  dwell  about  it  memories  and  sug- 
gestions of  old  plays  that  the  play-goers  of  half  a 
century  ago  rejoiced  in.  It  recalls  some  of  Bouci- 
cault's  earlier  works,  and  even  such  comedies  of 
Holcroft's  as  still  defy  the  encroachments  of  oblivion. 
The  aggressively  witty  speeches  ;  the  servants  so  in- 
timately mixed  up  with  the  plot  of  the  piece — one  of 
the  great  tricks  of  the  old  comedy  writers  ;  the  con- 
fidential yet  stilted  conversations  between  the  two 
heroines  ;  the  peculiar  style  of  the  heroines  them- 
elves,  with  the  feminine  unreasonableness,  the 
mysterious  capricious ness,  the  vaporish,  fitful  petu- 
lance and  intense  interest  in  one  another's  love 
affairs  of  the  heroines  of  the  century's  youth — all 
these  carry  with  them  a  suggestion  of  Old  World 
ways,  of  times  not  far  enough  behind  to  be  colored 
with  the  halo  of  absolute  unusualness,  and  yet  too 
distant  to  be  in  touch  with  the  present, 

Another  defect  of  these  antiquated  comedies  is 
that  they  all  turn  on  ideas  and  situations  that  are 
now  absolutely  absurd,  and  that,  even  when  the 
plays  were  written,  were  improbable.  The  drama 
that  turns  on  a  perfectly  idiotic  will,  which  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  breaking,  and  which,  in  real  fife,  no 
one  would  ever  think  of  standing  by,  has  become 
among  plays  what  the  story  that  turns  on  the  sever- 
ing of  two  fond  hearts  at  the  "bidding  of  two  stem 
parents  has  become  among  novels.  We  can  not  be 
expected  to  take  a  violent  interest  in  a  situation 
which  no  longer  exists  in  real  life,  or  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exist.  Many  plays — serious  and  tragic 
ones — show  this  same  defect  of  being  built  upon  a 
crumbling  foundation,  which,  had  the  actors  in  the 
drama  been  actual  actors  in  the  Human  Comedy, 
would  have  been  swept  aside  as  the  mere  debris  of 
worn-out  customs  and  traditions. 

With  the  law  ready  to  sever  ties  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  unseverable.  to  overcome  obstacles  that 
were  looked  upon  as  unsurmountable,  to  break  wills 
and  expose  frauds,  unmask  villains  and  discover 
rightful  heirs,  the  drama  finds  many  of  its  best  situ- 
ations reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  Most  of  the 
good,  old,  sterling  ideas  for  good,  old,  sterling 
dramas  are  gone  down  to  honorable  graves  with 
other  worn-out,  obsolete  things  that  the  times 
have  gro*n  past.  Think  of  the  fine  plays  built 
on  wretched  marriages  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  dissolving,  and  where  is  the  marriage  now  that 
can  not  be  dissolved  ?  Think  of  the  mad  and  thrill- 
ing complications  ensuing  upon  the  making  of  a  will 
that  would  have  disgraced,  for  pure,  unadulterated 
absurdity,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  an  idiot  asylum, 
and  that  no  one  ever  suggested  should  be  broken. 
Think  of  the  unlawful  heirs  that  have  marched  on  to 
the  scene  and  taken  possession  of  the  ancestral  acres 
and  income,  and  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  thought 
that  there  was  anything  queer  about  it,  but  all  sub- 
mitted like  lambs. 

All  these  fond,  familiar  situations  must  now  take 
hands  andpass  into  the  limbo  of  the  obsolete.  The 
procession  has  passed  them  by.  The  dramatist  of 
the  day  must  look  for  his  situation  in  more  modern 
conditions,  in  those  social  problems  which  the  enter- 
prising, far-seeing  Germans  and  Norsemen  are  be- 
ginning to  present  to  us.  We  can  not  blame  Haupt- 
mann  and  Ibsen  that  they  give  us  dramas  that  carry 
in  their  hearts  deep  and  painful  questions  and  stir 
up  the  placid  p^acefulness  of  the  drama  with  fiercely 
agitating  problems.  All  the  fane,  old,  crusty,  melo- 
dramatic ideas  are  gonc-the  old  order  changes 
giving  place  to  new.  "  Magda"  takes  the  place  of 
"  The  Banker's  Daughter,"  because  the  author,  in 
his  keen  contt  t  jporancousness,  sees  that  the  situation 


presented  in  the  former  is  a  live  situation,  full  of  the 
query  and  vital  interest  of  the  moment,  while  that  of 
the  latter,  charmiog  and  romantic  as  it  may  be,  is 
lhat  of  an  epoch  which  is  beginning  to  pass,  with  all 
the  delicacy,  and  tenderness,  and  helpless  gentleness 
of  its  already  old-fashioned  point  of  view. 


We  have  often  met  with  people  who  were  anxious 
to  accumulate  a  million  used  postage-stamps.  In- 
deed, we  all  have  not  infrequently  been  asked  to  as- 
sist in  this  strange  and  arduous  accumulation.  The 
collectors  are  generally  ladies,  and  the  object  is  in 
some  mysterious  manner  connected  with  a  charity, 
though  in  what  way  any  charity  can  benefit  by  a 
million  obliterated,  colored  stamps,  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  discover.  Supposing  one  could  collect 
a  hundred  stamps  a  day— which  is  hardly  likely — it 
would  take  about  twenty-eight  years  to  make  up  the 
tale  of  stamps.  Yet  a  poor  woman  has  brought  such 
a  collection  to  completion  in  London.  The  charity 
that  benefited  by  this  industry  began  and  ended  at 
home,  for  the  mass  of  adhesive  labels  was  sold  by 
her  to  a  papier  machi  manufactory  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars. 


A  second  edition  of  "All  about  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  San  Francisco,  and  California,"  by  Taliesin 
Evans,  has  just  been  issued,  in  response  to  a  gen- 
uine demand  for  this  handy  and  handsome  little 
book.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, "boiled  down"  to  the  shortest  possible  space, 
and  its  admirable  half-tone  illustrations,  taken  from 
photographs,  add  much  to  its  usefulness  to-the  visit- 
ing tourist.  The  text  has  been  revised  to  suit  the 
new  conditions  at  the  fair,  and  a  deal  of  other  new 
matter  has  been  added.  The  table  of  contents  is 
arranged  alphabetically  and  makes  an  excellent 
index.  Published  by  W.  B.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  fifty  cents. 


James  Newton  Hill,  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Rosa  Rotzler  last  fall,  was  notified  the  other 
day  of  the  signing  of  his  death  warrant  by  Governor 
Pattison.  On  the  night  of  the  murder,  Hill  was 
found  lying  beside  the  dead  woman,  with  his  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Physicians  thought  he  could 
not  five.  With  the  aid  of  a  silver  tube,  however, 
which  was  placed  permanently  in  his  neck.  Hill  re- 
covered. The  position  of  the  wound  in  Hills  neck 
is  such  that  if  a  rope  around  his  neck  is  drawn  taut, 
it  will  slip  above  the  wound,  and  he  could  continue 
to  breathe  through  the  opening  below  the  rope.  It 
would  thus  be  impossible  to  cause  his  death  by 
strangulation. 

Nearly  one  hundred  army  officers  are  teaching 
perhaps  ten  thousand  college  lads  all  over  the  coun- 
try how  to  be  soldiers.  The  Federal  Government 
undertakes  to  lend  each  college  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  munitions  of  war,  and  the  col- 
lege in  each  case  must  give  bond  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  government's  property.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  weapons  thus  furnished  are  a  bit  anti- 
quated, but  they  serve  their  purpose,  and  the  alumni 
of  these  colleges  already  constitute  a  considerable 
body  of  men  possessing  some  knowledge  of  military 
tactics. 


Paroxysms  of  whooping  cough  sometimes  cause 
the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel.  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral gives  instant  relief. 


Abd-ur- Rahman,  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan,  has 
sent  an  extremely  valuable  copy  of  the  Koran  to  the 
holy  city  of  Jsnan-Ruza,  in  Persia.  It  is  in  a  casket 
of  gold  and  silver,  whose  carvings  are  said  to  be  of 
great  beauty.  The  book,  which  is  valued  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  was  placed 
in  the  mosque  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 


*«  Our  Society"  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
laming  the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


The  Value  of  Good  Bread 

Is  appreciated  by  every  one,  but  so  few  are  able  to 
secure  uniformly  good  results.  This  is  often  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  milk  is  used  the  character  of  it  is 
exceedingly  variable  ;  by  using  Borden's  Peerless 
Brand  Evaporated  Cream  you  will  overcome  this 
difficulty.    Try  it. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


-  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches*'  are  widely 
known  as  an  admirable  remedy  for  Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 
Coughs,  and  Throat  troubles.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teething. 


May  28,  1894. 
TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Eros ...Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and   Sunday   Evenings.     Grand   Production  of 
Strauss*  Lovely  Military  Opera, 

-:-    THE   MERRY    WAR    -:- 

Reappearance  of  Carrie  Godfrey  and  Robert  Dunbar. 

NEXT  OPEKA The  Tar  and  the  Tartar 

Look  Out  For Dick  Turpin 

Popolar  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havmas  &  Co.,  Lessees  [  S.  H.  Friedlander,  Mgr. 

Last    Week   of   the    Regular    Season.     WDl    Close   iu   a 

Rlaze  of  Glory  with 

HALLEN  and   HART, 

And  Their  Remarkable  Company,  Including  the  Famous 

Lydia  Yeaman-Tltug,  in  the  Funny 

and  Best  of  All  Comedies, 

T  ^X  E_I3D  E  .A.  • 

Reserved  Seats 85c,  50c. ,75c,  and  81.00 

STOCKWELL'S    THEATRE. 

J.  P.  Howe ...Manager 

Monday,  May  28th.    Holiday  Matinee,  Wednesday.    Reg- 
ular Matine'e   Saturday.      The  Leading  Light  of 
German  Comedy.     "  Sweet  Singer  " 

CHARLES    A.    GARDNER, 

"KAEI."     Last  Week  of 

THE    PRIZE    WINNER! 

In  Preparation "Fatherland." 

COSTA  RICA  COFFEE  ESTATE, 

Partly    improved,    for    sale.      Good    oppor- 
tunity    for    one     or    two    young    men    with 
$15,000. 
Full  information  and  particulars  of 

otis,  McAllister  &  co„ 

109  California  Street. 

STRONGEST, 

LIGHTEST, 
BEST  WORKMANSHIP 

"THE  TRIANGLE" 

-:-    BICYCLES    -:- 


WEIGHT 


-    18,  25,  and  28  POUNDS 


Catalogues  and  prices  on  application. 

Goodyear  Rubber Co. 


R.  H.  PEASE. 


..Vice-President  and  Manager 


577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


G.  E.  COLWELL, 

Attorney-at-Law, 

ROOMS    47-48    SEVOTH    FLOOR, 

Mills  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE    SAN     FRANCISCO 
SAVINGS    UNION 

Having-  row  ample  room  for  the 
transaction  of  business  at  532  Cali- 
fornia Street,  the  Branch  at  1700 
Market  Street  will  he  discontinued 
31st  May  inst. 

The  accounts  will  he  transferred 
to  the  home  office  without  inter- 
ruption of  dividends. 

LOVELL   WHITE,  Cashier. 

May  22d  1891. 


—  Extra  Mincb  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Suiter  St. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Cop/rights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 

MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  Without 
charge.  Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 
P.  O.  Box  468.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•yTbls  Company  Is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  Influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect* 
Ihk  their  subscribers  against  unscrupulous 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  for  the  responsi- 
bility and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Claims  Company. 


May  28,  1894. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


IB 


$35,000. 


BT  ORDER  OF 


FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 


We  are  authorized  to  offer 


FOR    SALE 


-ISIS 


Country  Place 


GORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  sis  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 


Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 


WOULD  BE  A  GRAND  PLACE  FOK  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the   low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 


VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-230  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  Bonding,  S.  F, 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

A  special  holiday  matinee  will  be  given  at  Stock- 
well's  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  May  30th. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  will  be  closed  after  this 
(Saturday)  evening  for  a  summer  rest  of  five  weeks, 
and  on  July  2d,  Mrs.  Potter  and  Kyrle  BeUew  will 
re-open  it.    Their  engagement  will  last  two  weeks. 

"  ReiUy  and  the  400,"  in  which  the  Harrigan  com- 
pany begin  their  eight  weeks'  engagement  at  the 
California,  ran  for  more  than  three  hundred  nights 
in  New  York.  "  Maggie  Murphy's  Home"  and  the 
"tough  girl"  originated  in  "  ReiUy  and  the  400." 

"  The  Prize  Winner  "  has  proved  so  successful  at 
Stockwell's  Theatre  during  the  past  week,  that  it  is 
to  be  continued  during  the  second  week,  with  new 
songs  introduced.  For  his  third  week,  Mr.  Gardner 
will  probably  revive  "  Fatherland,"  in  which  he 
made  his  first  great  success. 

"The  Merry  War,"  with  Carrie  Godfrey  and 
Robert  Dunbar  added  to  the  company,  has  gone 
well  during  the  week  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 
"  The  Tar  and  the  Tartar"  wiU  be  the  nest  opera 
produced,  but  great  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  production  of  "  Dick  Turpin." 

Hallen  and  Hart  have  been  having  crowded  houses 
at  the  California  Theatre  every  night  during  the  past 
week.  They  will  continue  "  The  Idea  "  next  week, 
but  a  number  of  novelties  in  the  way  of  new  songs 
and  specialties  wiU  be  introduced  by  the  principals, 
Lydia  Yeamans-Titus.  Larry  Dooley,  the  French 
dancers,  and  the  rest. 

Eugene  Field  tells  this  story  of  Stuart  Robson  in 
the  Chicago  Record : 

"When  Lawrence  Barrett's  daughter  was  married,  Stu- 
art Robson  sent  a  check  for  five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
bridegroom.  Miss  Felicia  Robson,  who  attended  the  wed- 
ding, conveyed  the  gift. 

"'Felicia,'  said  her  father,  npon  her  return,  'did  you 
give  him  the  check  ?  * 

"  '  Yes,  father,'  answered  the  dutiful  daughter. 

"  '  What  did  he  say'; '  asked  Robson. 

""He  didn't  say  anything,'  replied  Miss  Felicia,  'but 
he  shed  tears.' 

"  *  How  long  did  he  cry?* 

"  *  Why,  father,  1  didn't  time  him  ;  I  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  wept  fully  a  minute.* 

"  '  Fully  a  minute  ! '  roared  Robson  ;  "  why,  I  cried  an 
hour  after  I'd  signed  it.'  " 

Nat  Goodwin  is  rivaling  the  American  millionaires 
who  take  English  country  places  for  the  summer  and 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  cult.  The  New  York 
Sun  said  of  him  recently  : 

"  Five  years  ago  he  looked  at  a  small  estate  in  Surrey, 
and  he  has  recently  rented  it  for  three  months,  beginning 
June  1st.  There  are  two  hundred  acres  of  woodland, 
twenty-six  horses  in  the  stable,  and  the  place  is  to  be 
turned  over  with  twelve  servants  and  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  immediate  possession.  Mr.  Goodwin  said  re- 
cently :  *  I  love  to  dwell  flamboyantly  on  the  details  of  the 
establishment.  There  are  gardeners  and  under-gardeners, 
first,  second,  and  third  men,  and  no  end  of  things  of  that 
sort.  Snch  an  establishment  in  this  country  would  bank- 
rupt a  millionaire.  I  am  only  reticent  when  I  come  to 
mention  the  price  I  pay  for  the  outfit.  It  is  so  ridiculously 
small  that  I  can  not  give  the  facts  without  casting  a  slur 
upon  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors,  and  the  other  millionaires 
who  have  preceded  me.  There  are  a  good  many  things  in 
this  world  which  are  tinted  by  the  mellow  glow  of  decep- 
tion ;  but  between  you  and  me,  the  hiring  of  an  English 
country  place  is  one  of  the  most  notable.  A  New  York 
flat  is  a  rank  and  riotous  extravagance  compared  to  it.'  " 

The  programme  that  has  been  prepared  for  the 
entertainment  to  be  given  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening  is  a  truly  remark- 
able one.  The  occasion  is  a  musical  and  literary 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  Professor  J.  C. 
Pelton,  the  father  of  the  public-school  system  in 
California.  His  lines,  in  these  latter  days,  have 
fallen  in  hard  places,  and  he  is  now  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances, from  which  his  friends  hope  to  extricate 
him  by  the  proceeds  of  this  entertainment.  Ad- 
dresses will  be  delivered  by  prominent  educators  and 
others,  including  the  presidents  of  the  universities  at 
Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto,  by  General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  Hon.  Henry  E.  Highton,  Rabbi  Vo^rsanger, 
and  others  ;  original  poems  by  John  Vance  Cheney, 
Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  and 
others  will  be  read ;  Joaquin  Miller,  George  T. 
Bromley,  and  others  will  give  readings  ;  and  there 
will  be  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  well-known 
artists.  The  cause  and  the  programme  are  each 
strong  enough  to  attract  a  large  audience. 

The  latest  news  of  the  war  against  play-pirates  is 
thus  summarized  in  an  exchange  : 

"  On  May  7th,  the  House  Committee  on  Patents  gave  a 
bearing  to  a  deputation  composed  of  Messrs.  David  Belasco, 
Charles  Barnard,  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  and  J.  I.  C.Clarke, 
representing  the  interests  of  playwrights.  The  object  of 
the  committee  was  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Amos  J.  Cummings,  of 
New  York,  designed  to  prevent  the  pirating  of  dramatic 
compositions,  and  providing  that  any  person  performing 
such  composition  for  which  a  copyright  has  been  obtained, 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  shall  be  liable  for 
damages  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  tor  first  and 
fifty  dollars  for  every  subsequent  performance,  with  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year.  It  also  provides  that 
any  injunction  which  may  be  granted  by  any  United  states 
Circuit  Court  may  be  served  upon  the  parties  against 
whom  it  is  granted  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 
may  be  enforced  by  anv  circuit  coort. 

"  Bronson  Howard  made  the  first  argument  in  favor  oi 
the  bill.  He  said  that  under  the  existing  law  Injunctions 
against  the  pirating  of  plays  were  impracticable,  as  the 
offenders  were  constantly  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, making  one  night  or  one  week 'stands.'  He  spoke 
of  a  Chicago  firm  which  has  pirated  six  hundred  plays  and 
advertised  them  for  sale,  obtaining  the  text  either  bv  sten- 
ographic copying  or  by  bribing  theatre  attatlUs.  He  said 
that  this  firm  had  on  its  list  foreign  plays  lor  which  large 
sums  had  been  paid.  He  did  not,  however,  consider  the- 
atre managers partkeps  crimitits,  except  innocendy.  The 
discussion  then  became  general,  the  central  topic  for  de- 
bate being  the  question  of  the  adequacy  ot  jurisdiction  in 
the  present  law  to  restrain  pirates.  The  members  of  the 
deputation  stated  that  all  their  experience  went  10  prove 
that  an  injunction  was  not  operative  outside  of  th«  district 
granted,  and,  therefore,  contempt  in  disobeying  the  injunc- 
tion outside  of  the  limits  of  the  district  did  not  exist." 
* — «. — * 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  313  Sutler  St. 


DCCLVIL—  Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.  Sunday, 

May  27,  1894. 

Tomato  Soup. 

Smelts  a  I'Espanole.     Fried  Potatoes. 

Toraales  a  la  Midwinter  Fair. 

Green  Peas.     Asparagus. 

Roast  Beef.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Charlotte  Russe.    Strawberries. 

Coffee. 

Tomato  Soup. — One  quart  of  soup-stock,  one  quart  of 

canned  tomatoes,  one  onion,  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  two 

cloves,  one  teaspoon   of  butter,  half   a  coffeespoonful  of 

soda,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.      BoQ  half  an  hour;  strain 

through  a  sieve ;   dissolve  lour  tablespoon fuls  of  flour  or 

com-starch  in  cold  water  ;  stir  in  the  soup  ;  the  soda  to  be 

put  in  just  before  leaving  the  fire.     Serve  with  thin  slices  of 

very  stale  French  bread. 


«RTSnORNSss^a!> 


_>SHADEMUW 
NOTICE 

KAJIE  TBT3 


LABEL 

ATfnOET 

THEGENUiNE 

HARTSHORN) 


"  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOS.' 

intra* 

COTEBED  TnTH  A  TASTELESS  AND 
SOLUBLE  COATHG. 

A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE  FOR 

J  Indigestion,  Want  of  Appetite,  Fullness 
after  Steals,  Vomitings,  Sickness  of 
the  Stomach,  JBUioits  or  Xjirer  Com- 
plaints, Sick  Headache. Cold  Cliills, 
JFlnsJi  hags  of  Seat,  Loiniess  of  Spir- 
its, and  AU  Nervous  Affections, 
To  core  these  complaints  we  must  remove 
l  the  cause.  Tbe  principal  cause  is  generally 
P  to  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  liver:  put 
tthetettco  organs  right  and  all  it-ill  be  irtH.  From 
t  two  to  four  Pills  twice  a.  day  for  a  short  time 
[  will  remove  the  evil,  and  restore  the  sufferer 
I  to  sound  and  lasting  health. 
(  Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  box. 
>  New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


1      A  man  of  means  wlio  Is  brain-weary  and 

.  who  desires  to  live  in  tbe  eoniHry,  and  grow 

1  young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  tbe 

pore  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  Comity  upon 

1  a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.     The  ranch  has  upon 

;  it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished* 

1  and    with    modern    Improvements;    a   good 

,  barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.     The 

orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nutst 

and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 

to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 

;  desires.     Situated    not    far    from  a  railroad 

J  station. 

On  the    place  are    horses,   cows,   poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
|  plements.        Immediate     possession.        The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business. 
1      Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
'  Country  Home.  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


WILL    XOT    BITE    OR    DRY    THE    TOSTGTTE    OK    THROAT. 


gURBRUC'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 

If  you  are  a  Pipe-Smoker,  - £«£™J>£  Z*1?™ 

world  will  not  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on 
receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any  address.  Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE,  1  lb.,  $1.30  ; 
%  lb.,  40c.     Postage  paid.     Send  for  pamphlet. 

M.  BLASKOWER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ASDBESS  A  tETTEK  OE  POSTAL  CAED  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether soldier'sdeath 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  "upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  aimostall  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s:nce  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  enti..ed  if  soldier  leftnelther  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  In 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  Tinder  other 
laws,  without  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1832  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o*-  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  tinder 
laier  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  Illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers- 
Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorr 


P.O.  Box 463. 
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SEWING   MACHINES 

—  AND  — 

Domestic  Paper  Patterns 

FBOM  POST   STREET, 

TO   1021   MARKET  STREET, 

Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 

THE  BAlfK  OF  CAXJFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,247,584  02 
January  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

COEBESPONDENTS  : 

„    ,  1  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  \  orlc ^Tbt  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston     Tremont  National  Bank 

London     Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Christiana,  Switzerland,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities 
in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts, , 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  T.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridg«,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Ge^iE. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,. Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

323  Fine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Geo.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier ;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. ^^ 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,633,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Bovd  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco  Agents,  501   Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


WIPF  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
"■IrE     |T  ANO  PAY  FREIGHT. 

CLABojb  our  2  drawer  walnut  or  oak  Em. 
ti  '  proved  High  Arm  Sin  perse  w!d[» iomIiIq* 
J  finely  finished,  nickel  plated,  adapted  to  Debt 
\  aod  tciTv  work;  guaranteed  for  lOlean;  with 
I  idiomatic  Bobbin  S\  indrr,  Self-Thread  lap  Cjlln- 
Ider  SbDl[lr,Beir.Selllng  Needle  and  a  complete 
\tet  of  Steel  attachmenti]  shipped  any  whereon 
SO  Dsr'g  Trial.  No  money  required  la  advance. 
75,000  now  In  use.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  andattacb- 
menta.  Boy  from  factory  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profit*.  . 
rnrr  Cat  This  Oat  and  send  to-dav  for  machine  or  lares  fre» 
rntt  caUlofue,  testimonials  and  Gllmr«ws  of  the  World's  Fair. 

0Xr0RDMFG.C0.342Wai«ki7».CHICAG0,ILL. 


LA  GRANDE, LAUNDRY 

PRINCIPAL    OFFICE  : 

No.    23    POWELL    STREET 

BRANCH:     11  IATIOK  STBEEI. 

LBoadrf :    Twelfth    St.,    bet.    Folsom    and 

Howard,  San  Francisco. 

GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTEE   AND   MANUFACTURER   OF  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schllllnger's  Patent  Side  "Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 
Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Thlhphone  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  at,  Steuart  Street  and  341  to 
945  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER'S 
""  AND  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 

f    •  -.jiUvLle.Biilt- 
r       '  pf ir  ipi,  madc<  I 

unitlal.  accurately 
-iiv  framintra,     IViiic  to-aty  for  our 
:  ttrta,  r>  K.Irs,  etc. 
■"ft         OXFORD    BCCG*    00. 

338  Wabaan  Avenue,       -      CHICAGO,  TTJ^ 


Un 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

"~    Post  and  Stockton  8U.,  8.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Teacher—"  '  Her  dress  was  plain.'  Can  you  ex- 
press that  idea  in  more  polite  language?"  Little 
miss  (one  of  the  Four  Hundred)— "  Her  gown  was 
ghastly." — Life. 

"  What  is  the  money  to  be  used  for  that  the  church 
is  raising?"  Howler— "It's  to  send  the  minister 
away  and  give  the  congregation  a  much-needed  va- 
cation."— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Muggins—"  So  you  made  your  debut  as  an  actor 
last  night,  eh  ?  How  did  you  get  on  ?"  Footlite— 
"  Oh,  I  got  on  all  right,  but  I  couldn't  get  off  quick 
enough."— Philadelphia  Record. 

First  burglar—"  Somebody  asked,  '  Who's 
there?*"  Second  burglar— "  Keep  still  and  we're 
all  right."  First  burglar—"  I  dunno.  These  new 
Reed  rules  make  me  feel  shaky."— Puck. 

Jess—"  Rev.  Dr.  Thirdly  doesn't  officiate  at  society 
weddings  any  more ;  the  girls  have  turned  him 
down."  Bess—  "Since  when?"  Jess—"  Since  his 
sermon  on  '  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes." '  —Puck. 

Peggy—"  If  you  had  been  drinking  a  cocktail  and 
kissed  a  girl  afterward,  do  you  think  she  would 
know  it?"  Tom— "U  I  kissed  a  girl,  1  think  she 
would  know  it,  whether  I  had  been  drinking  cock- 
tails or  not." — Life. 

Sorely— "So  some  men  live  by  writing  jokes, 
eh  ?  Why,  jokes  come  to  me  every  day  when  I  am 
talking  to  people."  Paragraphic  serf— "Weft, 
send  them  out  to  the  comic  papers  and  they'll  come 
to  you  again." — Judge. 

He—' '  Isn't  that  young  Chilton  over  there  ?  "  She 
—"Yes.  Miss  Fuller  would  probably  have  perished 
in  the  burning  theatre  but  for  him.  She  told  me  she 
grabbed  his  coat-tails  at  the  first  alarm,  and  wonders 
how  she  ever  held  on." — Life. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  the  boys  to  come  around 
and  serenade  me,"  said  the  candidate  for  Congress, 
"  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  venomous  scoundrel 
put  them  up  to  playing  '  There's  no  place  like 
home.'  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

First  youngster— "  I've  got  a  new  baby  brother, 
what  come  from  heaven  last  night."  Second  youngster 
— "That's  nothin".  My  little  baby  brother  went  to 
heaven  yesterday."  First  youngster  (reflectively)— 
"  Pete,  1  bet  it's  the  same  kid."— Life. 

"  But  this  is  rhyme,  sir,"  said  the  long-haired 
caller,  in  astonishment,  "  and  not  blank  verse."  "  I 
spoke  of  it  as  '  blank '  verse,  sir,"  replied  the  editor, 
handing  the  manuscript  back,  "to  save  your  feel- 
ings. U  wasn't  the  word  I  really  had  in  my  mind." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

Teacher — "Now,  Willie,  suppose  you  were  to 
hand  a  playmate  your  last  apple  to  take  a  portion 
of ;  wouldn't  you  tell  him  to  take  the  larger  piece  ?  " 
Willie— "No,  mom."  Teacher—  "You  wouldn't? 
Why  ?  "  Willie—"  Cos  'twouldn't  be  necessary."— 
Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

Smith—"  I'm  going  to  give  up  poker.  Can't 
afford  it.  Dropped  fifty  dollars  last  Saturday  ;  and 
I  tell  you  I've  been  short  as  a  pie-crust  since." 
Robinson—"  Is  that  so  ?  "  Smith—"  Yes  ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  I've  had  three  sure  tips  on  the  races 
and  couldn't  play  'em." — Puck. 

Miss  Brigthlie  —  "Oh,  Mr.  Search,  there's  a 
young  lady  here  to-night  I  know  you  will  like." 
Mr.  Search—"  I  feel  extremely  flattered  to  find  that 
you  have  made  such  a  close  study  of  my  tastes. 
Please  describe  her."  Miss  Brightlie  —  "  She's 
worth  a  million." — New  York  Weekly. 

Dicky  is  about  to  begin  reading  Lincoln.  Morton 
told  him  at  the  club  last  evening  that  it  was  the  great 
War  President  who  said  that  our  chief  trial  is  that, 
although  we  can  kiss  all  the  girls  some  of  the  time, 
and  some  of  the  girls  all  of  the  time,  we  can  not  yet, 
alas,  kiss  all  of  the  girls  all  of  the  time.  Dicky  says 
that  is  great. — Life. 

Applicant—"  My  family  are  starving,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  apply  for  help."  Distributor  (free  bread 
fund) — "  I  have  not  seen  you  before."  Applicant — 
"No,  madam.  I  used  to  be  a  baker,  but  all  my 
customers  have  been  getting  their  bread  here  all 
winter,  and  I've  just  been  sold  out  by  the  sheriff." — 
Life. 

"  Did  you  give  the  waiter  a  tip?"  asked  one  of 
two  young  men,  who  had  just  taken  dinner.  "  You 
bet  I  did,"  replied  the  one  who  was  loudly  dressed  ; 
"  it  was  the  only  way  I  could  get  even  with  him  for 
the  way  he  treated  us."  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"  I  told  him  to  back  Gluefoot  straight  and  Mud  Pet 
for  a  place  in  to-morrow's  race.  If  he  gets  out  of 
debt  in  a  month,  he'll  be  lucky."—  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Hungry  Higgins  looked  over  the  fence  and 
saw  a  sight  that  nearly  paralyzed  him.  He  looked 
again.  Yes,  it  was  too  true.  Mr.  Dismal  Dawson 
was  sawing  wood.  "  What  does  this  mean?"  asked 
Hungry.  Mr.  Dawson  saw  he  was  caught.  So  he 
straightened  up  and  assumed  an  air  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. "It  means  dis,"  said  he;  "  de  boys 
didn't  treat  me  right  in  dividin'  up  the  beer  las'  night, 
an'  I'm  out  on  strike — see  ?" — Indianapolis  Journal. 


FOLDING 


Electricity  for  Registering  Sheets 
is  something  you  ought  to  know 
about.  Highest  Award  at  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Largest  output 
of  Folding  Machines. 


HIGHEST   GRADE    MACHINERY. 

Tour  own  interests  will  suggest  that  you  should,  at  least,  send  for 
our  Catalogue  hefore  buying  a  Folding  Machine. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  T. 

OFFICES  :  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  London,  Eng. 


Exact  Size, 


HIGHEST  AWARD 


at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,1893.   JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    122   Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  KLAUBEK  &  LEVI.  San  Diego,  Cal. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall »7 .00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall . .     6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  "World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6. SO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  LippIncott'B  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Ywar,  by  Mail 6.50 


BUY    A     BICYCLE 

with  a  reputation 

"AND  YOU  RUN  NO  RISK." 

RAMBLER 

BICYCLES 


ARE    KNOWN    THE    WORLD    OVER. 

EACH    ONE    GUARANTEED. 
Catalogue  free  at  Rambler  Agencies  o 
by  mall  (or  two  2-ceni  stamps. 


'  Men  die,  and 


many  because  they  knew  not  how  to  live." 

MALTED   BREAD 

The  True  Health  Food. 

This  bread  contains  all   the 
phosphates  and  albuminoids 
of  the  entire  grain  of  wheat 
■  and  malted  barley. 

No  person  who  lives  chiefly 

or   largely  on  Malted  Bread 

Sever  suffers    from   constipa- 

_r  tion.  and  long  standing  cases 

are  speedDy  cured  by  a  diet  of  Malted  Bread  and  fruit. 

For  sale  at  Branch  Bakeries  and  Groceries  having  our 
other  bread  for  sale,  and  from  our  wagons. 

Log  Cabin  Bakery  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


BOTNTESTEXjIj     cfe    CO. 


For  sore  and  inflamed  eye-lids,  the   best  cure  Is 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ILL 
KINDS 


For  Printing 
and  Wrapping. 


401-403  Sansome  St. 


T/)e  MoiwcA°f 

Sreakfas+footfs 

W  J0HN.T.  CUTTING  CO.  S0LEAGENT5 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XXXIV.       No.  23. 


San  Francisco,  June   4,    1894. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— TIu  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  t/ie  Argonaut  Publishing*  Com- 
pany. S1dyscriptions.S4.00  per  year  ;  sir  months,  £ '2.2$  ',  three  months,  Sf-jO  ; 
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No  more  impressive  illustration  of  the  certainty  of  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind  has  been  seen  in  this  country  than  that 
which  is  now  being  presented  in  Colorado.  The  humiliating 
spectacle  of  an  immense  body  of  foreign-born  rioters  de- 
stroying property  and  recklessly  sacrificing  life,  while  their 
lawlessness  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by  that  power  in  the 
State  vested  with  the  duty  of  quelling  disturbances,  is  one 
that  may  well  give  us  pause.  These  bodies  of  armed  sav- 
ages on  the  one  hand  and  the  insane  executive  on  the  other 
are  but  the  culmination  of  forces  that  have  been  allowed  to 
wax  and  grow  strong  while  the  sober,  conservative  force  of 
the  country  slumbered,  lulled  into  a  delusive  sense  of  se- 
curity by  unreasoning  confidence  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  re- 
publican institutions. 

The  coal  strike,  which  has  now  continued  for  several 
weeks,  is  the  most  extensive  the  country  has  known,  in  the 
numbers  involved  and  in  the  territory  covered.  The  result- 
ing coal  famine  is  embarrassing  railroads  and  closing  fac- 


tories. The  striking  and  idle  laborers  number  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand,  and  this  number  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased before  it  is  diminished.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Colorado  are 
directly  affected,  and  business  is  depressed  throughout  all 
of  the  Eastern  States.  The  famous  railroad  strike  of  1877, 
which  roused  the  whole  country  to  a  fever  of  apprehension, 
involved  less  than  half  the  number  of  wage-workers  that 
are  now  out  on  strike ;  the  Homestead  and  Buffalo  strikes 
were  infinitesimal  in  comparison ;  and,  despite  the  violence 
and  bitterness  of  these  smaller  disturbances,  they  can  not 
compare  in  savage  ferocity  with  the  almost  daily  occurrences 
in  the  mining  regions. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  natural  thing  to  expect  an  annual 
strike  among  the  coal-miners,  and  these  strikes  are  always 
accentuated  by  excessive  brutality  and  violence.  The  lowest 
life  this  country  has  ever  known  is  found  about  these  coal- 
mines, and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find.  The  rapacious 
greed  of  the  operators  has  led  them  to  sweep  the  scums  of 
Europe  for  laborers  who  would  work  for  the  smallest  wages. 
Dazzled  by  the  glittering  promise  of  pay  that  would  be 
princely  in  their  own  country,  the  most  ignorant  and  besotted 
peasants  among  the  Huns,  Slavs,  and  Italians  swarm  into 
this  country.  They  herd  into  closely  packed  communities, 
each  race  by  itself,  and  live  like  vermin.  In  a  Hungarian 
boarding-house  there  are  usually  two  rooms  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  kitchen  and  sleeping  apartments.  The  furniture 
consists  of  a  stove,  a  table,  and  a  bed.  The  keeper  and  his 
wife  occupy  the  bed  ;  the  boarders  sleep  upon  the  floor,  with 
a  whisp  of  straw  that  is  never  changed  for  a  couch.  Such 
arrangements  are  necessarily  unsanitary,  but  disease  has  but 
little  opportunity  to  lay  hold  upon  them.  The  club  and  the 
axe  are  far  too  swift  for  the  slow-going  microbe.  When 
they  are  not  hunting  the  hated  mine-owner,  they  keep  in 
practice  by  race  wars  or  killing  each  other.  On  pay-day, 
after  they  have  converted  a  fair  amount  of  their  wages  into 
"polinky,"  there  is  a  perfect  saturnalia  of  bloodshed.  The 
authorities  are  powerless  to  punish  the  murderers,  for  even 
the  friends  of  the  victims  are  indifferent  and  refuse  to  assist 
in  the  prosecution. 

Such  a  life  is  the  most  perfect  schooling  for  the  scenes  of 
violence  that  attend  their  strikes.  Ignorant  as  they  are,  they 
show  a  ready  aptitude  for  adopting  the  criminal  practices 
they  find  about  them  in  their  new  homes.  They  early  learn 
to  demand  higher  wages  and  to  strike  for  the  enforcement 
of  their  demands.  That  they  improve  upon  the  methods  of 
their  instructors  is  evidence  of  their  superior  capacity  for 
deeds  of  violence.  To  read  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
these  frenzied  mobs  of  men,  women,  and  children  —  the 
women  leading  in  the  fiendish  brutality  and  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  sanctity  of  life  and  property — suggests  the 
lowest  grades  of  savage  life  rather  than  the  heart  of  a  civil- 
ized land  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  even 
the  Chinese,  with  their  highbinders  and  their  repulsive 
customs,  form  so  dangerous  a  social  element. 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  rests,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  importers  of  these  barbarians  ;  in  the 
second,  upon  Congress  for  permitting  their  importation. 
The  contract-labor  law  came  too  late,  and  is  easily  evaded 
even  now.  The  restrictive  legislation  has  been  reluctant  and 
half-hearted  ;  the  fences  to  restrict  the  trespassing  of  these 
human  cattle  have  been  erected  with  breaches  sufficient  to 
defeat  their  purpose. 

These  strikes  result  from  influences  imported  from  foreign 
countries  ;  the  accompanying  disaster,  Governor  Waite,  is  a 
native  product.  The  underlying  idea  of  socialism,  it  is  true, 
was  developed  in  Europe  ;  but  that  peculiar  phase  of  social- 
ism which  finds  expression  in  the  Populist  movement  has 
been  independently  produced.  It  has  been  evolved  from 
the  distorted  ideas  of  equality  and  liberty  of  the  half- 
educated  people  of  the  Middle  West.  To  their  disordered 
vision  society  is  all  wrong.  Not  fundamentally  wrong  ; 
they  would  not,  like  the  radical  socialists  of  Europe  or  their 
child-like  imitators  in  this  country,  the  Nationalists,  over- 
turn the  social  structure  and  rebuild  from  the  bottom  up. 
They  would  merely  use   the  strong  arm  of  the  government 


to  redistribute  property  in  such  manner  that  they  will  get 
more  than  they  have  now.  They  have  not  very  clear  ideas 
as  to  just  how  this  is  to  be  done,  or  how  the  measures  they 
advocate  will  accomplish  it — in  fact,  they  have  not  very  clear 
ideas  on  any  subject.  Of  this  class  Governor  Waite  is  typical. 
He  sympathizes  with  the  strikers  because  they,  like  himself,  are 
fighting  against  the  paople  who  have  something.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  is  right  in  denying  to  the  deputy-sheriffs  jurisdic- 
tion beyond  the  county  in  which  they  were  sworn  in,  but  that 
difficulty  could  be  remedied  by  swearing  them  in  under  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  where  they  are  now  operating.  It 
would  be  far  more  in  the  line  of  his  duty  to  call  out  the 
militia  to  restrain  the  strikers  who  are  destroying  property 
and  threatening  to  steal  trains,  having  learned  this  trick 
from  the  "  industrial  armies,"  than  to  restrain  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to"  protect  property  and  suppress  riots.  The 
incident  is  likely  to  prove  a  cause  for  regret  to  the  people  of 
Colorado  for  a  long  time  to  come.  They  indulged  in  the 
little  fling  at  capital  by  electing  a  scatter-brained  Populist  as 
governor,  and  now  capital  can  not  be  blamed  for  accepting 
their  own  estimate  of  themselves  and  treating  them  as  men 
without  business  stability. 


People  are  hardly  realizing  the  educational  value  of  the 
congresses  which  are  being  held  as  annexes  to  the  Mid- 
winter Fair.  A  work  whose  benefits  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated is  found  to  have  been  accomplished  through  their 
agency  at  Chicago.  The  World's  Fair  in  that  city  has 
operated  like  a  great  object-lesson,  enlarging  the  mental  and 
artistic  horizon  of  the  spectators  and  begetting  in  them  a 
desire  for  really  good  things  in  art  and  science.  It  has 
proved  a  great  educator,  teaching  the  value  and  importance 
of  scholarly  attainments. 

Mr.  August  Fiedler,  architect  to  the  Chicago  board  of 
education,  says  that  the  effect  of  the  fair  has  been  to  cause 
the  erection  of  more  buildings  of  correct  style  and  har- 
monious, handsome  outlines  than  formerly,  and  to  develop  a 
taste  for  pure  and  fine  architecture.  Lorado  Taft,  the 
sculptor,  who  is  professor  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  says 
that,  before  the  fair,  it  looked  as  though  it  would  require  a 
life-time  to  arouse  an  art  feeling  in  that  city  ;  but  now  an  in- 
terest never  felt  before  has  been  aroused  in  art  and  art  mat- 
ters. He  believes  there  is  as  much  latent  talent  for  art 
among  the  Western  people  as  among  any  people  in  the 
world  ;  it  has  lain  dormant,  but  it  is  now  coming  rapidly  to 
the  surface.  His  views  are  confirmed  by  the  leading  art- 
dealers,  who  report  an  increased  inquiry  for  high-grade 
goods.  A  decorative  painter  says  that  some  of  the  houses 
in  Chicago  have  been  spoiled  by  an  enormous  outlay  of 
money  expended  without  taste  ;  now  he  observes  a  percepti- 
ble improvement,  due  to  a  more  thorough  education  in  art. 
A  carpet-dealer  reports  that  the  demand  for  ordinary  carpets 
has  fallen  off,  while  the  inquiry  for  artistic  oriental  rugs  and 
harmoniously  combined  hangings  has  increased.  It  is  the 
same  with  furniture.  Since  the  fair,  the  sales  of  artistic  fur- 
niture in  the  French  Renaissance  and  Empire  styles  have 
steadily  grown. 

The  results  of  the  fair  on  science  and  letters  have  been 
equally  remarkable.  Dr.  Ihne,  the  well-known  expert  in 
metallurgy,  predicts  that  a  new  chemical  industry  will  pres- 
ently be  developed  by  the  establishment  of  chemical  fac- 
tories which  will  emancipate  us  from  depending  on  Europe 
for  our  colors,  and  pigments,  and  other  chemical  products. 
Dr.  Davis  says  that  the  fair,  by  focusing  at  one  point  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  medical  faculty  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  imparted 
an  unexampled  impetus  to  medical  science.  The  advance  in 
therapeutics  has  been  especially  marked — the  new  German 
medical  and  chemical  exhibits  were  a  revelation.  Simulta- 
neously, Librarian  Aild,  of  the  Public  Library,  reports  an 
increased  inquiry  since  the  fair  for  books  on  art  and  science 
and  for  classical  literature,  and  a  diminished  demand  for 
fiction.  He  says  that  the  demand  for  books  on  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  language  is  two  hundred  per  cent,  larger  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  call  for  books  on  science  i  • 
to  fifty  per  cent,  larger.     He  observes  that  readers 
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now  ask  for  the  common  primers  ;  they  want  new,  definite, 
and  exhaustive  information,  whether  it  be  in  English  or  in 
French,  German,  or  Italian. 

That  which  has  taken  place  in  Chicago  will  take  place 
here,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  a  reduced  degree.  But 
the  impetus  which  our  Midwinter  Fair  will  give  to  inquiry 
can  not  fail  to  be  noticeable.  Here,  as  in  Chicago,  the  feel- 
ing for  art,  and  letters,  and  science  has  been  so  tame  that  it 
seemed  it  would  take  a  life-time  to  quicken  it  to  vigor 
There  has  been  absolutely  no  demand  for  good  pictures. 
Many  rich  San  Franciscans  own  fine  paintings  which  they 
bought  in  Europe  or  in  New  York.  As  a  rule,  they  were 
bought,  not  on  a  sound  appreciation  of  their  merits,  but  on 
the  strength  of  the  painter's  name.  From  time  to  time  they 
are  exhibited  for  charitable  objects,  and  the  connoisseur  can 
easily  pick  out  the  canvases  which  were  purchased  because 
they  were  the  work  of  a  well-known  artist  and  the  canvases 
which  were  chosen  from  a  perception  of  their  value.  In  the 
meantime,  two  or  three  art-dealers  vainly  endeavor  to  sell 
for  a  song  pictures  which  are  really  works  of  art,  though 
their  authors  are  unknown.  The  fact  is,  the  great  bulk  of 
our  people  are  still  in  the  chromo  stage  of  art. 

As  to  books,  the  dealers  will  tell  you  that  two  kinds — and 
two  only — command  buyers.  One  is  the  cheap  novel  of  the 
day,  tainted  with  a  slightly  erotic  flavor,  or  written  in  the 
slapdash  style  of  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York"  or  "She"  ; 
the  other  is  the  expensive  picture-book  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance about  Christmas,  and  is  a  good  thing  to  give  to 
people  you  do  not  care  about,  but  to  whom  you  must  make 
a  present.  About  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  books  sold  by 
the  trade  are  ephemeral,  trashy  novels.  As  for  the  standard 
works  of  this  or  any  other  day,  the  booksellers  rarely  think 
it  worth  while  to  keep  them  in  stock.  Even  the  high-class 
works  of  fiction  are  not  always  to  be  found.  There  is  but 
one  bookstore  in  the  city  where  a  complete  set  of  Dickens, 
or  Reade,  or  Bret  Harte  is  sure  to  be  on  the  shelves.  And 
the  booksellers  are  not  to  blame.  They  would  be  fools  to 
overstock  with  unsalable  articles.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
sound  literary  taste  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle  in- 
deed, and  that  men  and  women  who  pass  for  cultured  rarely 
read  anything  but  the  stories  in  the  magazines. 

We  shall  now  see  what  the  Midwinter  Fair  Congresses 
will  do  toward  educating  our  people  in  these  respects.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  they  will  be  without  influence.  Ar- 
tistic and  literary  culture  is  a  plant  which  grows  up  in  rich 
communities  when  men  begin  to  think  there  is  something 
nobler  than  dollars  and  women  realize  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  dry  goods.  But  its  seeds  do  not  germi- 
nate till  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  value  of  the 
plant. 

The  Democratic  idea  of  the  difference  between  free  trade 
and  protection  has  been  amusingly  illustrated  recently  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
action  of  that  body  on  the  committee's  report  upon  certain 
portions  of  what  is  known  as  the  metal  schedule.  The 
Senate  has  imposed  a  duty  of  forty  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore, 
in  place  of  the  McKinley  duty,  which  ranged  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton  ;  but  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that,  in  1S93,  the  total  import  of  iron  ore  was  only 
683,056  tons,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  little  benefit  the  American 
consumer  will  receive  from  such  a  reduction  if  it  becomes  a 
law.  It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  free  iron  was  one 
of  the  original  and  most  strenuously  urged  doctrines  of  the 
alleged  free  traders  ;  but  to  this  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion have  they  come  at  last.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  metal 
schedule  necessarily  embraces  forms  of  manufactured  and 
semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel,  and  for  convenience  we 
present  the  following  table,  the  first  column  presenting  the 
rate  of  duties  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate,  the  second  the 
existing  rate  of  duties  under  the  McKinley  bill : 

Senate.  McKinley. 

Pig  iron $4  per  ton 3.10c.  per  lb. 

Round  iron  in  coils 8.IOC.  per  lb ii.ioc.  per  !b. 

Slabs,  blooms,  etc .....5.8c.  per  lb 8.10c.  per  lb. 

Charcoal  blooms $12  per  ton $22  per  ton. 

Beams,  girders,  etc 6.10c.  per  lb 9.10c.  per  lb. 

Boiler-plate     .  |s-i°c  per  lb.  to  25  per  cent.  I 5.10c.  to  45  Per  cent. 

"    fadvalorem J  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  ties 30  percent,  ad  valorem 45  percent,  ad  valorem 

Manifestly  there  is  an  apparent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty, 
but  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  all  these  duties  are  highly 
protective,  the  difference  between  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
McKinley  bill  being  only  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 
The  Senate,  in  every  case,  has  raised  the  metal  schedule 
above  the  rates  proposed  by  the  House  Committee,  and  yet 
it  asks  that  the  bill  be  passed  by  a  body  elected  on 
a  platform  which  denounced  protection  as  robbery  and 
flat  burglary.  It  is  with  this  sort  of  parleying,  and 
double-dealing,  and  jack-knife  swapping  that  the  Senate 
has  used  up  the  entire  session  and  accomplished  nothing, 
but  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  pay  the  bills 
just  the  same.  The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-Second  Con- 
gress cost  $22,238  per  day.  The  first  session  of  the  present 
Congress,  at  the  same  rate  of  expenditure,  has  cost  to  the 


present  time  $3,424,652,  and  has  accomplished  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  passage  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills,  which  are 
as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  session  as  the  election  of  a 
Speaker.  Had  the  dominant  party  had  one-half  the  courage, 
not  of  its  convictions,  for  it  had  none,  but  of  its  platform,  it 
would  long  before  this  have  given  the  country  some  kind  of 
a  tariff  bill,  and  thus  relieved  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
which  have  been  so  detrimental  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  American  people.  The  crime  of  the  Democratic  party 
has  not  been  the  taking  up  of  free  trade,  but  its  utter,  ridicu- 
lous failure  to  do  anything  to  make  good  its  word  and 
the  spending  of  the  people's  money  for  naught. 

In  the  April  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  refers  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
education  is  more  generally  diffused  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  adds  : 

"  If  this  claim  for  the  United  States  is  well  founded,  then  it  should 
follow  that  the  number  of  persons  exceptionally  gifted  for  writing 
should  be  exceptionally  large  also  ;  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  law  that 
where  the  mass  of  the  population  is  on  a  high  intellectual  plane,  there 
is  the  greater  probabilitv  of  the  production  of  exceptional  geniuses  of  a 
high  order." 

Mr.  Warner  does  not  pursue  his  argument  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  neither  does  he  state  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  law  to  which  he  refers,  there  is  not  only  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  Americans  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  for  writing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
evidence  that  that  class  is  both  relatively  and  absolutely 
smaller  in  this  country  than  in  England  or  France,  though 
the  population  of  each  of  these  countries  is  only  a  few  mill- 
ions more  than  half  that  of  the  United  States  and  though 
the  proportion  of  book-readers  among  the  English  and 
French  masses,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  is  far  less 
than  in  this  country. 

The  law  declares  that  we  should  have  more  writers  of  the 
highest  order  than  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
no  writer  of  fiction  in  this  country  who  occupies  the  same 
place  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  or  Mme.  Grand,  or  Thomas 
Hardy,  or  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Our  nearest  approach 
to  these  great  authors  is  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Cable, 
Miss  Wilkins,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  two  or  three  others 
who  are  highly  gifted,  but  whom  an  impartial  critic 
will  assign  to  the  second  rank.  We  never  had  a  poet  to  be 
classed  with  Tennyson,  or  Browning,  or  even  Swinburne. 
Mr.  John  Fiske  has  few  superiors  in  high  philosophy  ;  but 
in  the  branch  of  science  which  dominates  all  others  in  our 
day  we  have  no  one  who  can  take  a  seat  beside  Darwin,  or 
Spencer,  or  Huxley,  or  Tyndall.  In  a  word,  with  every 
reason  for  being  first,  we  are  really  second  to  England  in  all 
the  branches  which  constitute  high  literature.  Why  is 
this? 

A  law  which  is  as  inexorable  as  the  law  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wamer,  declares  that  no  set  of  men  will  pursue  a  calling 
which  does  not  furnish  them  with  bread  ;  and  as  the  writer, 
like  other  people,  must  have  food  to  put  in  his  mouth, 
clothes  to  wear  on  his  back,  a  roof  to  shelter  him  from  the 
rain,  and  artificial  heat  to  warm  him  in  winter,  if  the  day 
comes  that  assiduous  and  intelligent  work  at  his  calling  will 
not  provide  him  with  these  necessaries,  he  will  abandon  it 
and  take  to  some  other  pursuit.  That  day  came  some 
years  ago,  and  the  young  men  who  then  proposed  to  devote 
their  lives  to  letters  fell  back  on  other  occupations.  There 
were  good  reasons  why  a  calling  which,  in  England,  was  re- 
munerative enough  to  support  a  large  body  of  workers, 
among  whom  geniuses  were  from  time  to  time  evolved, 
failed  to  sustain  its  votaries  here.  Chief  among  these  was 
the  practice  which  was  universal  among  American  publish- 
ers of  stealing  English  matter  and  republishing  it  here. 
Until  the  International  Copyright  Law  was  enacted  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  an  American  publisher  was  free  to  rob  an  En- 
glish author  of  the  fruit  of  his  brain.  By  so  doing  he  saved 
the  expense  of  paying  anything  to  the  author,  and  put  into 
his  pocket  the  money  which  belonged  to  the  Englishman. 
This  was  rough  on  the  Britisher.  But  it  was  rougher  still 
on  the  American  author,  who  found  that  his  work  had  to 
compete  in  the  market  with  work  that  cost  the  publisher 
nothing.  With  such  a  handicap,  the  American  could  not 
support  his  family  with  his  pen,  and  naturally  enough  he 
dropped  the  instrument,  betook  himself  to  raising  cotton  or 
selling  dry  goods,  and  relinquished  the  field  of  literature  to 
the  foreigner.  Without  any  doubt,  the  piracy  which  pre- 
vailed for  half  a  century  threw  American  literature  back  for 
at  least  a  corresponding  period. 

Nor  have  all  the  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  a  sturdy 
American  school  of  letters  been  removed  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  International  Copyright  Treaty.  Before  that  treaty 
was  signed,  American  authors  sued  their  publishers  in  forma 
pauperis,  grateful  for  a  handful  of  small  coin  which  was 
tossed  them  in  payment  of  their  authorship.  The  habit  of 
underpaying  the  author  has  survived  the  extinction  of  its 
cause.  When  publishers  began  to  pay,  they  fixed  their  royal- 
ties to  authors  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  of  all  copies 


sold.  Mr.  Howells,  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  says 
that  of  a  fairly  popular  book  a  couple  of  thousand  copies 
may  find  a  market.  If  the  retail  price  of  the  book  is  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  which  is  the  usual  price  of  the  high- 
class  novels  of  the  day,  the  author's  share  of  the  profits  will 
be  three  hundred  dollars.  This  is  all  he  gets  for  a  work 
which  cost  him  not  less  than  six  months'  work.  In  other 
words,  one  who  is  providing  thousands  with  pleasure,  enjoy- 
ment, and  instruction  is  working  at  the  pay  of  a  junior  clerk 
— twelve  dollars  a  week.  He  is  told  that  he  should  first 
publish  his  book  in  serial  form  in  a  magazine.  He  will  find 
if  he  tries  that  until  his  position  is  established,  he  can  no 
more  get  admission  to  a  magazine  than  the  camel  of  the 
parable  could  crawl  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Every 
page  in  the  magazines  is  appropriated  long  beforehand  to 
writers  of  established  reputation.  For  the  beginner  there  is 
not  a  vacant  nook. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  number  of  exceptionally 
bright  writers  in  this  country  is  not  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, or  in  the  measure  of  popular  intelligence.  To  adopt 
letters  as  a  profession  is  to  court  starvation  and  to  renounce 
marriage.  Of  course  the  heads  of  the  profession  make  a 
fair  living ;  but  it  takes  many,  many  years  of  struggle  to 
attain  the  plane  on  which  they  stand,  and  all  this  while  food 
and  clothing  must  be  provided.  It  is  impossible  to  evade  a 
suspicion  that  the  rewards  of  the  literary  industry  might  have 
been  more  evenly  divided  between  author  and  publisher,  if 
the  latter  had  not  been  educated  to  a  career  of  piracy.  We 
arc  told  that  when  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  went 
out  of  business  they  could  not  settle  down  to  honest  trade. 
After  robbing  Englishmen  for  forty  years,  it  grated  on  the 
feelings  of  the  great  Eastern  publishing  houses  to  have  to  pay 
for  manuscripts.  They  had  to  do  it.  But  they  made  the 
payments  as  small  as  possible.  And,  so  doing,  they  mini- 
mized the  number  of  the  makers  of  the  wares  they  sold, 
and  unconsciously  did  what  in  them  lay  to  stifle  American 
literature  in  the  cradle. 

What  terms  English  publishers  offer  to  authors  is  not 
known.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  generally  pay  a  round 
sum.  Trollope,  who  was  by  no  means  as  popular  as 
Thackeray,  or  Dickens,  or  Reade,  got  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  a  single  novel,  and  he  easily  produced 
two  in  a  year.  He  could  thus  live  well  and  follow  the 
hounds  in  the  hunting  season.  Bret  Harte  must  have  made 
somewhat  similar  arrangements,  or  he  would  not  live  in 
London. 


Whenever,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  the  assertion  is 
made  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bribe  a  United  States 
Senator,  the  charge  demands  an  immediate,  thorough,  and 
exhaustive  investigation.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  moment 
that  the  personal  character  of  the  man  who  tells  the  story  is 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  enormity  of  the  offense 
charged,  and  so  grave  and  serious  is  the  affair  that  it  reverses 
the  constitutional  provision  and  the  rule  of  evidence  which 
declare  that  every  man  shall  be  presumed  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  we  think,  that  no  one 
believes  at  this  time  that  Senators  Kyle  and  Hunton  were 
bribed,  or  could  have  been  bribed,  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
sugar  duties  otherwise  than  as  their  convictions  should  dic- 
tate. One  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  approach  with  a 
money  bribe  is  a  Populist,  who  has  enough  of  the  martyr 
spirit  about  him  to  go  to  the  stake  in  support  of  his  convic- 
tions, whether  they  be  right  or  wrong.  As  for  Senator 
Hunton,  his  record  antagonizes  the  possibility  of  his  selling 
himself  for  money  on  any  sort  or  kind  of  a  proposition. 

Whence,  then,  has  arisen  all  this  bribery  talk  and  scandal, 
and  what  has  brought  Major  Buttz  into  such  prominence? 
Simply  the  criminal  neglect  and  procrastination  of  the 
Senate  over  the  sugar  schedule,  and  the  remarkable  fluctua- 
tions of  Sugar-Trust  stocks,  as  the  Senate  would  do  or  not  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  senators  have  been  suspected  of  being 
amenable  to  bribes,  and  while,  as  we  have  said,  there  is 
nothing  to  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  Senators 
Kyle  and  Hunton  have  even  listened  to  the  dulcet  notes  of 
the  would-be  briber,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  dilatory 
policy  of  the  Senate  justifies  the  belief  that  somebody  has 
been  corrupted. 

But  even  if  we  discard  and  reject  the  bribery  theory  en- 
tirely, what  are  we  to  do  with  the  allegation  that  certain 
senators  have  availed  themselves  of  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  situation  to  speculate  in  sugar  or  in  Sugar-Trust 
stocks  ?  If  Senator  Brice,  or  Senator  Gorman,  or  any  other 
Democratic  senator  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  sugar,  who 
will  believe  that  he  or  they  were  not  instrumental  in  manipu- 
lating the  sugar  schedule  in  the  Senate  ?  Circumstantial 
evidence  is  usually  to  be  received  with  caution,  but  there  are 
times  when  it  is  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ. 
The  shame  of  the  thing,  the  deep,  inburned,  indelible  dis- 
grace, is  that  under  any  conditions  or  circumstances  it  should 
be  conceivable  that  a  senator  of  the  United  States  could  be 
chargeable  with    the  vulgar  crime  of   selling  his  vote  for 
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money.  Naturally  no  one  can  escape  calumny,  but  very 
few  knaves,  and  scoundrels,  and  liars  are  so  foolish  as  to 
make  lies  out  of  whole  cloth,  or  to  assail  any  one  unless  he 
be  vulnerable,  either  personally  or  on  account  of  his  asso- 
ciations and  affiliations.  The  Democratic  party  may  take 
Hamlet's  advice  and  assume  a  virtue  though  it  have  it 
not ;  but  two  senators  of  the  United  States,  one  a  regu- 
lar-army Democrat  and  the  other  a  volunteer,  would 
not  have  been  attacked  had  there  not  been  some- 
thing suspicious  about  the  conduct  of  the  party  in  con- 
nection with  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar.  Havemeyer,  the 
head  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  may  be  as  innocent  as  a  babe  un- 
born ;  but,  if  so,  his  fellowship  with  certain  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  needs  explanation,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  which  protects  the  re- 
finer and  saddles  the  duty  on  the  American  consumer  of 
sugar.  The  Democratic  Senate  stands  to-day  convicted  in 
the  forum  of  public  opinion  of  having  sold  out  to  the  Sugar 
Trust,  not  for  money,  but  for  the  recollection  of  past  politi- 
cal favors  and  the  hope  of  additional  favors  to  come.  The 
men  who  have  been  influential  in  the  framing  of  the  schedule 
may  have  been  paid  by  tips  on  the  market,  or  they  may 
not ;  but  in  any  event,  and  whatever  may  be  the  outcome, 
it  is  a  disgraceful  and  shameful  record  for  the  Democratic 
party  that  it  sh*ould  hold  up  the  sugar  schedule  for  months 
and  not  be  able  to  decide  upon  it  until  after  accusations  of 
bribery  and  corruption  had  been  made,  and  a  debate  ensued 
upon  the  proposition  whether  a  Democratic  senator  who 
had  speculated  in  sugar  should  be  entitled  to  consider  that 
his  own  business  or  the  business  of  his  constituents  and  of 
the  country  at  large  should  be  considered  first. 


The  attitude  of  Senator  Hill  toward  the  bribery  investi- 
gation is  of  a  piece  with  the  action  of  those  other  Demo- 
cratic senators  who  have  violated  the  trust  the  people  have 
confided  to  them.  He  urges  that  the  proper  course  of  the 
investigating  committee  is  to  call  up  the  senators,  one  after 
the  other,  and  interrogate  them  as  to  their  complicity.  This 
is  the  most  approved  New  York  method  of  investigating 
when  there  is  the  fixed  determination  to  discover  nothing. 
It  makes  a  great  show  of  honesty  and  allows  plenty  of  time 
for  popular  indignation  to  cool  off  before  the  whitewashing 
report  is  presented.  There  is  some  weight  to  the  argument 
that  newspaper  correspondents  should  not  be  compelled  to 
disclose  the  names  of  their  informants.  It  is  through  the 
correspondents  that  the  public  gains  its  knowledge  as  to  what 
Congress  is  doing,  and,  if  informants  are  not  shrouded  by  a 
cloak  of  secrecy,  the  great  source  of  information  will  be  shut 
off.  But  the  question  under  investigation  involves  higher  con- 
siderations. The  honor  of  a  United  States  Senator  should  be 
above  suspicion  ;  when  that  honor  is  tarnished,  the  life  has 
gone  out  of  representative  institutions.  These  correspond- 
ents may  have  published  irresponsible  rumors  having  no 
basis  in  fact,  and  in  that  case  the  highest  interest  of  the 
public  demands  that  the  Senate  should  be  purged  from  the 
faintest  suspicion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charges  are 
well-founded — and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
— the  evidence  should  be  followed  from  the  point  where  it  is  in 
sight.  To  trace  back  the  information  of  the  correspondents 
to  its  source  is  the  only  logical  method  of  ascertaining  the 
facts.  It  is  typical  of  Senator  Hill's  contempt  for  all  ques- 
tions of  honesty  and  integrity  in  politics  that  he  should  thus 
seek  to  shield  the  gambling  senators,  but  the  Senate,  as  a 
body,  owes  it  to  itself,  owes  it  to  the  people  to  whom  an  ac- 
counting must  be  made,  to  push  this  investigation  in  any 
direction  that  is  likely  to  bear  fruit,  and  to  expose  the  wrong- 
doing without  fear  as  to  the  consequences  to  the  cul- 
prits. 

Going  more  truly  to  the  merits  of  the  case  is  Senator 
Hill's  contention  that  there  is  no  law  forbidding  a  senator  to 
use  his  official  position  for  his  own  personal  gain.  If  a 
senator  desires  to  delay  the  consideration  of  the  sugar 
schedule  while  he  dabbles  in  sugar  stocks,  to  manipulate  that 
schedule  that  he  may,  in  the  light  of  his  superior  knowledge, 
make  a  series  of  happy  turns  in  the  market,  there  is  no  law 
to  restrain  him,  according  to  Senator  Hill.  This  is  perhaps 
true.  The  suspicion  that  a  law  would  be  required  to  restrain 
senators  from  breaches  of  trust  has  never  before  been 
aroused.  If  the  honor  of  the  senator  is  no  longer  a  guar- 
anty against  his  betrayal  of  the  people,  a  legal  sanction 
would  be  useless,  for  the  collapse  of  representative  in- 
stitutions would  be  at  hand.  Throughout  the  body  of  the 
law  the  weakness  of  human  nature  is  recognized  in  the 
provision  that  one  in  a  fiduciary  position  shall  have  no  in- 
terest antagonistic  to  his  trust.  This  rule  of  law  has  not 
been  extended  to  those  in  such  positions  of  public  trust,  be- 
cause such  extension  would  give  the  courts  undue  control 
over  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.  But  the 
duty  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  moral  obligation  until 
Senator  Hill  rose  to  combat  it.  It  has  been  said  that  matters 
must  get  to  their  worst  before  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected ;  in  the  light  of  the  recent  attitude  of  the  Democratic 


party  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  bright  day  is  very  close 
at  hand. 

In  order  to  provide  material  for  the  future  regulation  of 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  2,216  pupils — 1,132 
boys  and  1,084  g'r's — were  lately  interrogated  as  to  their 
choice  of  occupations  on  leaving  school.  The  answers  were 
those  of  young  persons,  varying  in  age  from  fourteen  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  and  a  half  years,  and,  of  course,  are  merely 
expressions  of  wishes  which  may  not  be  fulfilled.  Such  as 
they  are,  however,  they  show  the  plans  which  young  people 
form  regarding  their  future  as  the  term  of  their  primary 
education  approaches. 

The  vocations  chosen  by  the  boys  constituted  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  the  whole  : 

Percent. 

Business  pursuits  dependent  on  merchandising 33 

Manual  trades 14 

Professions    17 

Higher  education 7 

Engineering  in  its  various  branches 19 

Artistic  pursuits 6 

Miscellaneous 4 

Total 100 

It  thus  appears  that  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of 
boys  interrogated  expect  to  earn  their  living  by  merchandis- 
ing or  by  serving  in  clerical  capacities  as  book-keepers, 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  type-writers  to  those  who  carry 
on  business.  Something  over  one-third  of  the  total  number 
— which  is  given  as  three  hundred  and  twelve — do  not  aspire 
to  be  anything  but  wage-earners  ;  the  other  two-thirds  hope  to 
conduct  business  on  their  own  account.  How  vague  their 
plans  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  three  expressed 
their  intention  of  becoming  bankers  and  six  contractors.  In 
a  nascent  community,  the  normal  tendency  of  the  youth  who 
has  to  support  himself  is  to  do  so  by  buying  and  selling 
something  which  the  community  needs  ;  and  to  him  the 
necessity  of  manual  training  is  not  apparent. 

Its  usefulness  is  more  obvious  to  boys  who  propose  to 
embark  in  mechanical  trades,  in  which  the  hand  plays  a  part 
as  well  as  the  brain.  In  the  list  of  boys  interrogated,  136, 
or  nearly  half  as  many  as  hoped  to  "  go  into  business,"  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  mechanical  employment.  Of  these 
nearly  one-half  expected  to  be  machinists,  nearly  one-fifth  car- 
penters, and  one- tenth  butchers.  Ten  out  of  the  136  ex- 
pected to  be  plumbers,  and  as  many  hoped  to  be  type-setters. 
But  this  list  does  not  include  those  who  expected  to  work  at 
engineering  in  some  branch  or  other.  These  number  181  ; 
adding  them  to  the  class  which  intends  to  follow  mechanical 
trades  and  we  have  a  total  of  317  youths  who  hope  to  make 
their  living  by  converting  a  raw  product  into  a  finished 
product,  as  compared  with  312  who  expect  to  live  by  ex- 
changing, or  helping  to  exchange,  one  finished  product  for 
another  or  for  money.  Of  the  181  who  propose  to  be  en- 
gineers, 54  expect  to  be  civil  engineers,  which  in  their  case 
probably  means  surveyors  ;  49  expect  to  engage  in  electrical 
engineering,  and  28  in  steam  engineering.  As  matters  are 
shaping,  the  smart  boys,  if  they  can  get  a  ground-work  for 
education,  will  drift  into  electrical  engineering,  which  at  the 
present  time  promises  to  be  a  larger  consumer  of  skilled 
labor  than  any  other  branch. 

The  tables  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  proportion  of  boys 
who  propose  to  enter  professional  life  ;  for  66  boys  who  ex- 
pect to  obtain  a  higher  education  obviously  propose  to  turn 
it  to  account  in  some  profession.  As  it  is,  82  of  the  boys 
interrogated  announced  their  intention  of  becoming  lawyers, 
which  indicates  that  the  ranks  of  the  bar  run  no  risk  of  be- 
ing depleted.  The  proportion  is  too  large  for  the  well- 
being  of  society  ;  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  fewer 
embryo  lawyers  and  more  embryo  doctors,  druggists,  and 
dentists,  who  number  in  all  61.  Only  two  boys  aspire  to  be 
clergymen,  and  five  to  be  journalists.  Happily  only  one 
looks  forward  to  a  literary  life,  which  shows  that  our  school 
pupils  have  more  sense  than  some  of  their  seniors. 

Art  is  not  popular  at  the  schools.  Only  six  boys  expect 
to  be  painters,  twelve  to  be  musicians,  and  six  to  be  actors. 
These  are  callings  for  which  young  people  are  not  often 
trained.  Young  men  drift  into  them  from  other  pursuits, 
impelled  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  artistic  fire. 

Turning  from  the  boys  to  the  girls,  we  find  that  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  latter  expect  to  live  by  purveying  to  the 
adornment  of  their  sisters  of  the  sex,  and  half  as  many  by 
teaching.  Future  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  hair-dressers 
number  166  out  of  the  whole  number  of  1,084  girls  who  were 
interrogated  ;  the  number  of  future  teachers  was  85. 
Eighteen  girls  expected  to  live  at  home,  which  embraces 
possible  contingencies  of  matrimony.  It  is  evident  that  the 
business  openings  made  for  women  by  recent  custom  have 
not  been  unobserved  by  the  pupils  at  the  female  schools.  A 
list  of  145  girls  who  propose  to  become  shop-keepers,  or 
book-keepers,  or  clerks,  or  type-writers,  or  telegraphers  is 
given  ;  nearly  as  many  as  expect  to  live  by  clothing  the  female 
form  divine.  It  speaks  well  for  the  young  girls  that  so  few 
of  them  aim  at  a  professional  or  an  artistic  career.     Only 


13  expect  to  be  physicians,  and  23  to  be  artists  ; 
but  the  overwhelming  number  of  108  look  forward  to 
embracing  music  as  a  profession.  Considering  that  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  female  attaining  the  first  rank  in 
music,  the  propensity  of  girls  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
musical  career,  with  a  quasi-certainty  of  obscure  mediocrity 
as  their  reward,  is  not  easily  understood. 

The  tables  under  review  incidentally  reveal  the  curious 
predominance  of  the  foreign  parentage  of  the  bulk  of  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Taking  three  neighborhoods, 
one  which  is  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  class,  a  second  which 
is  peopled  by  the  middle  class,  and  a  third  where  the  labor- 
ing class  predominates,  we  find  in  the  public  schools  in  all 
three  a  majority  of  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  In 
class  number  one,  they  constitute  only  63  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  but  in  class  number  three  they  are  73  per  cent.  It 
seems  that  Americans  send  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  children  to  private  schools.  Reviewing  all  the  school 
districts,  we  find  that  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents 
range  from  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole  on  North  Beach  (which 
is  an  exceptional  case)  and  73  per  cent,  in  the  district  ad- 
jacent to  the  New  City  Hall  and  Geary,  to  63  per  cent,  on 
Pacific  Heights.  The  school  which  has  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents  is  the  Protrero 
school,  where  they  constitute  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
the  one  which  has  the  lowest  proportion  is  James  Lick 
School,  on  Noe  and  Twenty-Fifth  Streets,  where  they  con- 
stitute only  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  full  bearing  of  these  figures  can  not  be  realized  with- 
out a  census  of  the  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  some 
localities  there  are  excellent  private  schools  to  which  well- 
to-do  people  send  their  children,  and  in  other  localities  the 
priests  have  made  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  divert 
the  children  of  foreign-born  members  of  their  congregations 
from  the  public  to  the  parochial  schools.  In  both  cases  the 
effect  is  to  cause  an  apparent  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
the  foreign  element  in  the  public  schools.  But  enough  has 
been  ascertained  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  natural  increase 
among  the  foreigners  settled  in  San  Francisco  is  larger  than 
among  Americans  born. 


The  universal,  all-pervading  rule  of  economy,  as  under- 
stood by  the  National  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  save  at  the  spigot  and  waste  at  the  bung-hole. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  cut  off  useless  offices  or  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  those  who  hold  sinecures  ;  but,  in  order  to 
make  a  showing  as  the  party  of  retrenchment  and  reform, 
the  Democrats  take  up  odds  and  ends  here  and  there,  con- 
cerning which  there  has  never  been  any  popular  demand  for 
retrenchment,  and  then  plume  themselves  on  their  so-called 
economy.  A  notable  instance  of  this  pseudo-economy  is 
found  in  the  scheme  now  pending  in  Congress  to  raise  the 
rate  of  postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  all  kinds  of 
second-class  mail  matter  from  one  to  eight  cents  per  pound. 
This  change  has  been  suggested  by  the  Postmaster- General, 
and  offered,  at  his  instance,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Post- 
Office  Committee  in  the  House.  The  ostensible  reason 
given  for  this  enormous  increase  is  that  it  would  permit  a  re- 
duction of  letter  postage  from  two  cents  to  one  ;  but  the  real 
reason  is  the  desire  of  the  dominant  party  to  make 
both  ends  meet  and  to  show  a  surplus  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department.  The  people  of  this  country  do 
not  want  the  Post-Office  Department  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue.  They  want  rapid,  certain,  and  effective  ser- 
vice, and  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it,  if  they  get  it. 
Under  no  previous  administration  has  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment been  regarded  as  a  money-making  institution,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  now,  except  the  financial 
stupidity  and  incompetence  of  the  party  in  power,  which 
deems  it  necessary  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Second-class 
mail  matter  is  the  matter  which  goes  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  town  or  village  so 
small  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  not  taken  there  in 
quantities  which  would  surprise  any  one  who  had  never  seen 
the  mail  distributed.  It  is  this  class  of  people  that  the 
administration  proposes  to  tax  seven  hundred  per  cent,  on  its 
reading  matter,  for,  of  course,  the  subscriber  must  pay  the 
postage,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
the  school-boy,  the  laborer — every  one  who  tries  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world  through  the  medium  of  his  daily 
or  weekly  paper  or  his  monthly  magazine — must  be  taxed 
beyond  all  endurance  simply  to  enable  the  Cleveland  admin- 
istration to  make  a  fictitious  reputation  for  economy.  It  is 
not  economy  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  merely  im- 
posing an  additional  and  unnecessary  burden  on  the  people, 
checking  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  building  up  the 
cities,  with  their  free-delivery  system,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  The  only  possible  excuse  for  this  new  move,  even 
from  the  Democratic  standpoint,  is  that  that  party  is  opposed 
to  the  general  education  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
lest,  as  a  sequel,  there  should  no  longer  be  a  Democratic 
party. 


. 
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A    HONEYMOON    DEFERRED. 


How  an  Ambitious  Mamma  Surprised  her  Son-in-Law. 

It  was  a  Friday  in  May,  a  particularly  gay  and  ani- 
mated day  in  Pera,  the  European  quarter  of  Constantinople. 
Merchants  and  clerks  were  grouped  about  in  front  of  the 
bazaars,  evidently  expecting  some  unusual  event.  Carriages 
in  which  sat  Turkish  ladies,  with  fine,  white  gauze  veils  and 
enveloped  in  brilliant-hued  stuffs,  were  drawn  up  before  the 
famous  shop,  "  A  Pygmalion."  The  ladies,  having  noticed 
the  unusual  commotion,  had  inquired  its  cause,  and,  being 
informed  that  the  bridal  party  of  the  Auverdy  sisters  was 
soon  to  pass  and  knowing  the  two  brides'  reputation  for 
beauty,  had  ordered  their  eunuchs  to  draw  up  their  carriages 
at  one  side  and  had  waited  with  the  others. 

Presently  a  movement  in  the  crowd  announced  .the  ap- 
proach of  the  carriages.  In  the  first  were  the  two  sisters. 
One  of  them,  a  blonde  with  dark  eyes,  fine  features,  and 
slightly  sensual  lips,  bore  a  name  pregnant  with  promise,  the 
name  of  a  dancer,  a  queen  almost — Lola  ;  the  other  was 
called  Mera,  and  had  great,  blue-gray  eyes  and  bronze  hair 
with  glints  of  burnished  gold  in  it.  She  looked  at  the 
crowd  with  the  calmness  that  comes  of  a  pure  conscience 
and  a  simple  heart,  while  her  blonde  sister  half-closed  her 
eyes  and  sought  to  conceal  the  agitation  of  her  soul.  Both 
wore  the  same  robes  of  white  brocade  embroidered  with 
silver.  Lace  veils  half  concealed  their  crowns  of  orange- 
blossoms. 

"How  pretty  they  are  1  "  murmured  the  crowd.  "It  is 
the  blonde  who  is  to  be  the  Countess  Spartero.  The  other 
will  be  simply  the  wife  of  the  merchant,  Lavan." 

In  the  second  carriage  rode  the  two  grooms.  Count 
Spartero  was  easily  to  be  recognized  by  his  tall  stature,  his 
arrogant  air,  which  had  its  origin,  not  in  personal  merit,  but 
in  his  position  and  his  historical  name.  He  looked  at  the 
crowd  with  a  cold,  disdainful,  indifferent  air,  while  his  future 
brother-in-law,  Lavan,  a  grain  merchant  who  owned  mills  on 
the  Asian  side,  near  Lake  Apollonia,  had  a  gentle  and 
calm  face  and  he  looked  among  the  crowd,  bowing  now  and 
then  to  some  friend  or  employee,  as  if  he  wished  to  share 
his  happiness  with  everybody  in  Pera,  great  and  small,  rich 
and  poor. 

The  third  carriage  contained  but  a  single  person,  a 
superb  mother-in-law,  the  mother  of  the  two  brides.  But 
this  matron  could  fill  the  place  of  four,  and  she  did  for  three 
in  her  triumphant  person,  for  the  Dowager -Countess 
Spartero,  having  vainly  protested  against  her  son's  mar- 
riage, was  conspicuous  by  her  absence  ;  and  Mme.  Lavan, 
opposed  at  first  to  her  son's  marriage  because  of  the  union 
of  his  sister-in-law  to  a  grandee  of  Spain,  had  consented  at 
last  on  condition  that  she  should  not  have  to  attend  the 
ceremony  and  that  her  son  would  bring  his  bride  home  to 
her  place  at  Prinkipo,  on  the  Princes''  Isle,  alone,  without 
any  of  her  relatives.  An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
Mera's  young  brother,  a  good  lad  of  seventeen  years.  As 
to  the  mother-in-law,  she  was  to  be  left  to  Count  Spartero — 
who,  moreover,  stood  in  pressing  need  of  her,  as  his  income 
had  been  temporarily  cut  off  by  his  inexorable  family. 

Mme.  Auverdy,  the  superb  mother-in-law,  was  in  her 
forty-eighth  year.  She  was  well-preserved,  stout,  and  tall ; 
she  carried  her  head  well  back,  and  it  was  always  sur- 
mounted by  a  plumed  hat  or  a  cap  of  roses  and  lace.  On 
this  particular  day  she  wore  a  miraculous  hat,  very  high  and 
furnished  with  long,  yellow  feathers  that  waved  majestically 
and  reached  to  the  roof  of  her  large  coupe.  The  train  of 
her  gown  of  rose  and  yellow  brocade,  garnished  with  lace, 
filled  the  carriage  with  its  tumultuous  waves.  She  cast  tri- 
umphant glances  over  the  crowd,  was  greatly  agitated,  and 
bowed  from  time  to  time.  She  fairly  reveled  in  the  envious 
admiration  of  some  Perote  ladies  who  were  afflicted  with 
many  daughters  and  did  not  know  how  to  place  them. 

Many  invited  friends  followed  the  bridal  party.  But  the 
fathers-in-law  were  absent,  leaving  the  entire  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  sole  and  intrepid  mother-in-law  present. 
Count  Spartero,  Duke  of  Rovias,  though  he  lived  apart  from 
his  wife,  felt  constrained  to  respect  her  wishes  for  certain 
good  reasons.  M.  Auverdy  had  made  a  pretext  of  pressing 
business  affairs,  and  was  then  at  Monaco  in  the  company  of 
certain  gay  persons.  Finally,  Lavan's  father,  a  peaceable 
man  who  shared  all  his  wife's  prejudices,  had  been  sent  by 
her  to  Smyrna,  under  pretext  of  looking  after  certain  ship- 
ments of  grain  from  Cyprus. 

The  marriage  ceremony  passed  off  with  the  usual  solem- 
nity. Lola  was  nervous  and  distrait.  Her  fianci  devoured 
her  with  ardent  glances,  as  if  he  would  like  to  cover  her 
pure  brow  and  ruddy  lips  with  kisses.  Mera  seemed  little 
moved,  and  her  face  was  calm  and  modest.  Her  fianci 
looked  tenderly  at  her  from  time  to  time  ;  he  was  thankful 
for  the  happiness  she  would  bring  him,  for  she  wished  to  live 
quietly  on  her  husband's  estate,  and  he  cared  for  home  above 
all  things.  The  superb  mother-in-law  stood  in  the  back- 
ground, fanning  herself  with  an  enormous  fan  on  which  were 
painted  roses  of  every  imaginable  shade  from  pink  and 
yellow  to  the  deepest  red.  She  did  not  take  her  eyes  off 
Lola,  her  favorite  child,  and  became  more  and  more  excited 
as  the  service  proceeded. 

When  at  last  the  ceremony  came  to  an  end  and  the  guests 
joined  the  young  couples  in  the  sacristy  to  congratulate 
them,  Mine.  Auverdy's  excitement  could  be  restrained  no 
longer.  She  became  red  as  the  roses  on  her  fan,  completely 
forgot  Mera  and  her  young  husband,  and,  planting  herself 
beside  Lola,  did  not  quit  her  for  an  instant. 

"You  take  the  first  carriage,"  Mme.  Auverdy  said  to 
Lavan  and  Mera,  when  at  last  the  young  couples  were  about 
to  drive  away.  "  Mera  will  have  to  change  her  gown  before 
starting  for  Prinkipo,  and  so  she  must  be  the  first  to  reach 
the  house." 

Lavan   bowed   respectfully  to   his    mother-in-law.     Mera 

looked  in  astonishment  at  her  mother  :  she  was  so  used  to 

having  Lola  put  before  her  in  any  and  all  matters  that  she 

some    vague   suspicion  ;  but    her   mother    had  already 


turned  her  plumed  head  toward  the  newly  made  countess 
in  such  a  way  that  the  agitated  plumes  of  her  triumphal  hat 
alone  betrayed  that  she  was  more  nervous  than  usual. 

The  vestibule  was  filled  with  people  waiting  for  the  exit  of 
the  young  couples.  Mera  and  Lavan  were  installed  in  the 
first  carriage,  and  they  were  driven  away  in  the  midst  of 
a  sympathetic  murmur. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Lola  and  the  count  to  enter  their 
carriage.  Just  at  that  moment  the  superb  mother-in-law 
started  forward  so  suddenly  that  the  train  of  her  gown 
caught  on  the  spur  of  a  bey  en  grande  tenue :  the  lace  was 
torn,  but  the  stouter  material  dragged  the  unfortunate  officer 
in  her  wake.  This  little  incident,  however,  was  not  noticed 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

Mme.  Auverdy  placed  herself  between  her  son-in-law, 
Count  Spartero,  and  Lola,  and  made  the  latter  get  into  the 
carriage.  Then,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  she  waved  the 
stupefied  master  of  ceremonies  aside  and  seated  herself  be- 
side her  daughter  before  the  count  had  time  to  make  a 
move. 

"  My  dear  count,"  she  said,  when  she  was  safely  en- 
sconced in  the  position  she  had  so  adroitly  gained,  "get 
into  my  carriage.  Drive  to  the  railway  station  or  to  the 
Varna  boat,  as  you  prefer.  Go  to  Madrid,  and  do  not 
come  back  to  us  without  the  consent  of  your  mother,  the 
dowager-countess,  as  well  as  that  of  your  father,  the  duke. 
Otherwise  my  daughter  shall  remain  Countess  Spartero, 
but  she  shall  never  be  yours.  Au  revoir — and  a  pleasant 
journey." 

The  horses  started  off  and  left  the  furious  count  in  the 
midst  of  the  guests,  who  did  their  best  to  hide  their  in- 
fectious hilarity. 

"  Count,  you  would  do  well  to  get  into  the  coups',"  vent- 
ured the  solemn  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  count  obeyed  mechanically,  hoping  to  rejoin  his  bride 
at  her  mother's  house  ;  but  he  found  there  only  Mera  and 
Lavan,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  and  were 
greatly  astonished.  After  having  greeted  the  guests,  they 
departed  for  Prinkipo,  leaving  their  brother-in-law  in  a  rage 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe,  for  he  had  just  learned 
by  a  note  from  his  mother-in-law  that  Lola  had  sailed  for 
Athens  and  Marseilles  on  a  vessel  which  had  weighed  anchor 
that  evening  at  six  o'clock. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn  the  count  fled  by  some  boat 
from  the  mocking  faces  that  he  knew  would  greet  him  on 
every  street  in  Pera. 


One  evening,  toward  the  end  of  July,  a  young  fellow — the 
Vicomte  de  Deuvres — entered  one  of  the  most  popular 
salons  among  the  many  fine  villas  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  at  Boyouk-Derd,  a  country  place  to  which  the  Perotes 
escape  in  the  heated  term. 

"  I  bear  great  news,"  he  said,  after  the  usual  salutations. 
"  Countess  Lola  Spartero  has  come  back." 

"With  her  husband  or  with  her  mother?"  the  ladies 
asked,  with  the  liveliest  curiosity. 

"With  both,"  the  viscount  replied.  "But  her  husband 
has  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Univers,  and  the  bride  is  with 
her  mother  at  Mme.  Auverdy's  house." 

"Well?"  exclaimed  his  fair  interlocutors. 

"  Well — nothing  more  is  known,"  replied  the  diplomatic 
viscount. 

"  Has  the  dowager-duchess  given  her  consent  ?  " 

"We  shall  know  later.  Meanwhile,  if  you  wish  to  see 
her — behold,  her  caique  is  just  reaching  the  quay." 

The  ladies,  forgetting  all  decorum,  hurried  to  the 
peristyle,  with  which  all  semi-oriental  houses  are  orna- 
mented, and  saw  Lola,  pretty  and  elegant  as  ever  and 
possessed  now  of  a  certain  assurance  of  the  married  woman, 
disembark  from  her  caique,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
the  latter  superb  and  imperious  as  ever. 

"  The  mauve  and  ecru  of  the  countess's  gown  make  a 
charming  combination,"  the  ladies  declared. 

"  She  still  has  the  same  fine  eyes  and  the  same  enigmatic 
smile,"  added  the  young  diplomats,  more  appreciative  of 
the  lady's  beauty  than  of  its  envelope,  made  of  the  rarest 
laces  though  it  was. 

Mme.  Auverdy  advanced  with  majestic  tread,  fixing  with 
her  eye  those  whom  she  met  and  forcing  them  to  salute  her. 
She  knew  her  world,  and  she  was  aware  that  many  families 
had  loudly  declared  their  firm  intention  of  not  recognizing 
Lola,  who  was  no  longer  Mile.  Auverdy  and  had  not  yet 
been  formally  presented  as  Countess  Spartero.  Lola,  trust- 
ing in  her  mother's  energy,  walked  beside  her ;  she  knew 
she  was  beautiful,  and  that  superiority  is  a  great  consolation 
for  the  woman  whom  the  world  declines  to  receive. 

In  the  evening,  all  the  young  fellows  in  the  town  went  to 
dine  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Univers,  but  the  two  ladies  were  not 
to  be  seen.  They  dined  in  their  own  apartment,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  curious  were  shattered. 

The  last  boat  from  Constantinople  brought  Count  Spartero, 
who  hastened  ashore,  jostled  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and,  reaching  the  hotel,  burst  unannounced  into  the  presence 
of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Lola,  "  if  you 
do  not  come  with  me  instantly,  I  shall  leave  here  to-morrow 
and  you  will  never  see  me  again." 

"Have  you  your  mother's  consent?"  Mme.  Auverdy  de- 
manded, with  an  imposing  air. 

"  Never  mind,  I  want  my  wife  !  "  cried  the  young  count, 
now  pale  with  suppressed  anger. 

"You  shall  not  have  her,"  Mme.  Auverdy  replied,  "until 
you  have  your  mother's  consent." 

"  My  mother  refuses  it,  and  always  will.  You  surely  can 
not  pretend  that  you  are  going  to  keep  me  from  my  wife  all 
my  life  on  that  account." 

"  Ah,  well,  in  that  case  we  shall  have  to  get  a  divorce,"  re- 
plied Mme.  Auverdy.     "To-morrow " 

"  Very  cleverly  played  ! "  cried  the  enraged  count.  "  The 
law  of  your  country  permits  a  woman,  although  divorced,  to 
use  her  husband's  title  ;  your  daughter  will  be  free  without 
having  been  married,  and  she  will  bear  my  title." 


"  If,  perchance,  a  man  is  tricked  once  in  a  while,"  Mme. 
Auverdy  responded,  "it  is  only  a  fair  revenge  for  our  sex. 
I  confess  that  my  daughter  has  seen  how  I  have  suffered 
through  her  father,  and  we  have  acted  on  a  pre-arranged 
plan.  I  have  got  her  married,  but  I  have  spared  her  the 
sufferings  which  that  state  entails,  for  society  requires  that  a 
young  woman  should  be  married  in  order  to  have  a  recog- 
nized position.  Complain,  if  you  must,  of  the  conventions 
of  society,  but  not  of  us.  And  now,  sir,  I  have  the  honor 
to  wish  you  good-day,"  and  the  superb  mother-in-law  took 
her  daughter  by  the  hand  and  led  her  from  the  room. 

The  count  heard  the  key  turned  twice  in  the  lock,  and 
even  the  noise  of  a  removable  bolt  that  Mme.  Auverdy  had 
always  carried  in  her  baggage  since  the  marriage  and  which 
she  had  adroitly  fastened  to  the  door. 

Spartero  frothed  at  the  mouth.  He  hurled  the  furniture 
about,  and  the  servants  of  the  hotel  came  running  to  him. 
At  sight  of  their  startled  faces,  he  controlled  his  anger.  He 
reflected  that  he  could  not  decently  force  his  way  into  his 
mother-in-law's  room  to  take  his  wife  away  by  main  strength, 
and  he  recalled  certain  glances  from  Lola  that  gave  him 
something  to  think  about. 

"  Perhaps  she  loves  me,  but  dares  not  confess  it ! "  he 
thought,  as  he  left  the  room. 

A  few  days  later  Mme.  Auverdy  was  installed  in  her 
daughter,  Mera's,  house  at  Prinkipo.  Lola  accompanied  her, 
of  course.  She  was  a  trifle  sad  and  very  thoughtful  To 
hide  this  melancholy  from  her  mother,  she  conversed  with 
her  sister  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room  in  Lavan's  marble 
palace.  Mera,  happy  and  smiling,  recounted  to  Lola  the 
little  events  of  her  life  as  a  happy  bride.  Her  mother-in- 
law  petted  and  made  much  of  her,  and  her  lightest  whim 
was  law. 

"  You  should  have  married  a  man  like  my  husband,"  she 
concluded,  seriously.  "  Really,  I  pity  you.  What  good 
does  your  empty  title  do  you,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  None — absolutely  none,"  sighed  Lola.  "  It  does  not 
even  give  me  the  right  to  be  received  among  those  whom  I 
knew  as  an  unmarried  girl,  and  I  am  called  '  countess '  only 
by  hotel-keepers,  servants,  and  tradesmen." 

"  Poor  Lola  !  "  sighed  Mera,  kissing  her  sister  tenderly. 

"There  is  something  I  want  to  ask  of  you,"  whispered 
Lola,  after  a  moment.  "  Put  me  in  a  room  apart  from 
mamma.  There  is  no  danger  that  my  husband  will  steal  me 
away  from  here,  and,  at  least,  I  can  cry  without  being  dis- 
turbed." 

"  Have  no  fear,  dear,"  Mera  replied,  "  I  shall  arrange  it." 

Mme.  Lavan  proved  a  very  accommodating  mother-in-law. 
Seeing  that  her  son  was  frankly  and  unmistakably  happy 
and  that  her  daughter-in-law  was  a  good-hearted  girl,  with  a 
gentle  and  submissive  character,  she  gave  her  son  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  perfect  accord  reign  between  his  mother  and 
his  wife.  And  so,  out  of  regard  for  her  daughter-in-law, 
she  received  Mme.  Auverdy  and  Lola  most  hospitably, 
though  it  required  an  effort  on  her  part  not  to  express  her 
opinion  that  the  marriage  of  Lola  and  the  count  was  a  piece 
of  pure  folly. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  all  retired  to  their  chambers,  and, 
though  separating  from  Lola  was  none  too  pleasing  to  Mme. 
Auverdy,  she  dared  make  no  objection,  thinking  that  it  was 
Mme.  Lavan  who  had  arranged  matters  thus  ;  and,  more- 
over, she  could  not,  without  risk  of  being  thought  silly,  ex- 
press fear  that  Lola  might  be  stolen  from  her  by  her  hus- 
band, from  the  Prinkipo  house,  which,  like  almost  all  the 
residences  on  the  island,  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
high  walls  and  was  bathed  on  the  fourth  side  by  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

She  assured  herself  that  her  chamber  communicated  with 
Lola's  by  a  door,  and  then  went  tranquilly  to  sleep.  Before 
she  closed  her  eyes,  she  listened  for  a  few  moments  with 
satisfaction  to  the  cries  of  the  Turkish  watchmen,  who  at  in- 
tervals through  the  night  utter  cries  that  are  not  unlike  the 
barking  of  a  dog.  But  she  forgot  that,  however  wide 
awake  they  may  be,  there  are  no  Turkish  watchmen  who  are 
incorruptible. 

Lola  went  sadly  to  bed  and  sobbed  softly  to  herself.  She 
knew  Count  Spartero's  defects  ;  nevertheless,  by  a  strange 
but  not  unnatural  instinct,  she  loved  him  for  his  passionate 
and  persevering  pursuit.  She  adored  him,  and  she  was 
afraid  of  him. 

Pondering  thus  sadly,  she  was  beginning  to  fall  asleep, 
when  she  heard  a  faint  scratching  at  the  French  window  of 
the  balcony  that  gave  upon  the  sea.  Thinking  that  it  might 
be  a  forgotten  dog,  she  peered  through  the  window,  and  be- 
held her  husband  clinging  to  the  rail  of  the  balcony,  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  lapping  gently  beneath 
him. 

Quickly  opening  the  window,  she  drew  the  count  into  the 
room.  Then  she  stood  before  him,  ashamed  and  unde- 
cided, looking,  in  her  long  white  robe,  like  a  statue  of 
modesty. 

"  Darling,  you  love  me,  then  ? "  murmured  the  young 
man,  and,  trembling  with  emotion,  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 

,(  Oh,  go  away  ! — save  yourself,  I  implore  you  !  "  Lola 
cried  in  terror.  "  Mamma  will  hear  you  !  1  love  you,  but 
go!" 

"  Never,  without  you  ! "  the  count  declared.  "  Never  ! 
Everything  is  in  readiness — I  have  bribed  the  watchmen, 
and,  besides,  everybody  knows  I  am  your  husband — the  law 
is  on  my  side,  and  I  had  no  trouble  to  persuade  them.  I 
had  to  come  in  a  boat  to  this  side  of  the  house  to  warn  you, 
to  implore  you.  Come,  my  darling,  come — I  love  you — and 
I  am  your  husband  !  " 

The  count  covered  Lola's  hands  and  arms  with  kisses  till 
the  girl  was  almost  intoxicated  with  the  power  of  his  mad 
supplications.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and,  almost  carry- 
ing her,  drew  her  to  the  steps,  through  the  great  gate,  and — 
to  the  sea. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French 

of  Lydia  Paschkoff. 

■^•♦. 

One  of  the  Kelley  commonwealers  now  floating  through 
Iowa  calls  himself  Mustapha  Iozatus,  and  he  claims  to  be 
the  rightful  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
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THE    SECOND    SALON. 


'Parisina"    describes    the    Pictures    at    the    Champs-Elysees—  The 

Various  Schools  and    the   Most  Noted  Canvases — 

A  Decidedly  Fleshly  Lot. 


The  fleshly  school  of  art  certainly  flourishes  at  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  and  of  this  school  Roybet  is  the  chief  apostle. 
Opinions  differ  about  the  taste  displayed  in*  it,  but  no  one 
questions  the  facx  of  "  Main-Chaude "  being  an  extremely 
clever  picture — a  marvelous  bit  of  technique.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  grossness  ;  but  Jordaens,  Hals,  and  other 
great  masters,  whose  works  adorn  the  great  galleries  in 
Europe,  were  also  gross,  and  to  be  clean  and  pretty  is  not  a 
necessity  of  art  "  Hot  Cockles"  is  not  a  parlor  game.  A 
huge,  coarse,  and  tousled  wench  is  the  central  figure  of  the 
scene  ;  two  rollicking  fellows,  much  the  worse  for  liquor,  and 
five  or  six  others,  actors  or  spectators  of  the  game,  complete 
the  merry  party.  They  are  habited  in  the  Dutch  garb  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  certainly  adds  te  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public  that  Roybet  should  have  chosen  to  depict 
personal  friends  in  such  merry  trim.  The  fellow  in  the  buff 
jerkin,  balancing  himself  on  the  top  of  a  beer-barrel,  is  M. 
Vigneron,  the  popular  secretary  of  the  Socie'.e  des  Artistes 
Francais,  and  his  boon  companion,  in  the  Rubens  hat,  whose 
arm  encircles  the  comely  form  of  one  of  the  females,  is 
M.  Preset,  who  arranges  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
salon.  It  is  not  the  first  time  these  two  gentlemen  have  lent 
their  countenances  to  be  pictured  by  Roybet  and  have 
assumed  the  garb  of  burly  Flemish  burghers  or  gallant 
swashbucklers  at  his  bidding. 

As  you  know,  it  is  the  fashion  here  to  rave  about  Wagner, 
and  the  favorite  heroes  of  the  moment  are  Parsifal  and 
Lohengrin.  Therefore  one  of  the  sensational  pictures  of 
the  Salon  is  Rochegrosse's  "  Knight  of  the  Grail,"  in  his 
silver  armor.  Setting  aside  Parsifal  himself — cool,  un- 
moved— the  fleshly  dominates  here,  too  ;  for  as  he  advances 
on  his  sunlit  way,  the  flowers  take  feminine  form  of  sug- 
gestive loveliness  ;  the  amorous  rose,  the  proud  tulip,  the 
flaunting,  sunflower  and  the  poppy,  the  graceful  iris,  the 
tender  woodbine,  the  passion  flower,  and  many  others  en- 
circle him  with  their  arms  or  weave  garlands  about  his 
feet.  But  temptation  here  takes  a  poetic  form.  Strange  to 
say,  St.  Antony  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  walls  of 
the  Champs-Elysees,  though  a  similar  idea  is  carried  out  by 
Freidrich  in  his  "Voice  of  the  Flesh" — a  monk  at  his 
orisons  is  surprised  by  a  carnal  vision  of  a  woman  illumined 
with  an  unholy  light.  A  man  might,  or  might  not  be, 
tempted  by  Freidrich's  incarnation  of  "flesh." 

Studies  of  the  nude  swarm  in  every  room,  as  usual.  Le 
Quesne  has  painted  twenty  females  tumbling  down  the  leap- 
ing waters  of  a  roaring  fall,  on  a  huge  canvas,  which  he  en- 
titles "  Le  Torrent."  Opposite  hangs  another  big  work  by 
Comerre — destined  to  illumine  the  town  hall  of  Lyons — in 
which  the  River  Saone  is  .personified  by  a  beautiful  female 
figure  floating  into  the  bluer  waters  of  the  Rhone — the  usual 
bearded  river-god.  Another  floating  figure  is  painted  by 
Benner — a  dead  Phrosine,  discovered  by  her  lover,  Melidore, 
a  monk  in  white  cassock.  Bouguereau  contributes  a  charm- 
ing study  of  a  nymph  in  a  kneeling  posture — the  pearl 
crouching  in  an  open  shell,  her  smooth  limbs  washed  by  the 
waves.  Collin,  in  those  delicate,  thin  tones  of  which  he  has 
the  secret,  also  shows  us  a  nymph,  robed  in  her  own 
beauty,  stretching  her  arms  as  she  rises  from  her  flowery 
bed.  The  Arcadian  shepherd,  painted  by  Royer,  has  for 
companion  a  beautiful  woman,  parting  the  boughs  as  she 
advances  toward  him.  Wencker's  nymph  holds  a  spear ; 
some  one  else  has  painted  a  tipsy  bacchante,  rolling  on  a 
lion's  skin.  Echo  is  personified  by  Perron  leaning  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  the  English  artist,  Joy,  has  illustrated 
the  fable  of  the  Child  and  Truth,  the  goddess  a  lovely  figure 
rising  out  of  the  welL  These  are  only  a  few  among  many, 
for  this  is  a  line  in  which  the  modern  school  excels  exceed- 
ingly. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  so  many  artists  of  talent  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  envoi  of  portraits.  Benjamin 
Constant,  for  instance,  who  has  done  so  many  greater 
things  ;  still  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  this  time  ;  his 
lady  in  pale  green  is  very  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Lefebvre, 
too,  has  made  a  charming  picture  of  a  piquant  brune  in  a 
white  dress  against  a  background  of  white  cloud  and  blue 
sky.  The  female  contributors  to  the  show  seldom  soar  into 
compositions,  but  content  themselves  with  painting  their  own 
faces,  or  those  of  their  friends — often  with  rare  talent,  be  it 
said.  Bonnat  shows  us  the  swarthy  features  of  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  in  his  somewhat  tawdry  Monagastic  uniform, 
and  for  his  fame's  sake  we  wish  he  had  done  nothing  more. 
Art  scaling  the  skies  on  a  winged  Pegasus  of  cart-horse  pro- 
portions is  a  horrible  eyesore.  President  Carnot  owes  Char- 
tran  something,  for  he  is  the  first  to  have  divested  the  chief 
of  the  state  of  that  extreme  woodenness  which  has  hitherto 
distinguished  all  the  portraits  that  have  been  painted  of  him. 
Carnot  is  in  his  study  before  a  table  laden  with  books  and 
papers.  The  touch  of  tri-color  in  the  discreet  distance  was, 
I  am  assured,  put  in  at  the  special  request  of  the  sitter. 
There  is  something  rather  puerile  in  this  and  other  petty 
demonstrations  of  patriotism.  It  is  hardly  credible,  never- 
theless perfectly  true,  that  Lady  DufTerin  has  been  somewhat 
severely  brought  to  task  for  allowing  her  portrait  to  be 
painted  with  so  Teutonic  a  name  as  "  Gutherz."  The  fact 
that  Carl  Gutherz  is  a  Swiss  born  and  naturalized  an  Amer- 
ican is  either  ignored  or  not  considered  sufficient  excuse. 
That  she  erred  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  certain,  for 
although  Gutherz  knows  how  to  paint  attractive  symbolic 
pictures,  he  is  no  portraitist,  and  feminine  millinery  comes 
foreign  to  his  hand. 

But  Chartran  does  not  content  himself  with  having 
painted  tne  best  portrait  of  Carnot  ;  he  shows  us  a  lean, 
attenuated  St.  Francois  driving  his  plow  while  he  lifts  his 
voice  in  praise,  the  whole  in  ascetic  half-tints  beloved  of  a 
certain  school.  It  would  seem  more  rational  if  this  St. 
Francis  had  betaken  himself  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  instead 


of  the  Champs-Elysees  ;  but  the  quaint,  the  symbolic,  the 
ascetic,  is  cultivated  by  some  of  the  Elyseeanites  as  well : 
by  Richemont,  who  has  painted  a  row  of  white-robed 
monks,  whom  two  heavenly  visitants  are  serving  with  loaves 
of  bread  on  clean  white  napkins  and  fresh  water  in  cool 
earthern  jars  ;  by  Henri  Martin,  who  contributes  another  of 
his  favorite  pine  plantations,  placing  therein  a  black-robed 
Dolorosa  holding  a  burning  heart  in  her  hand  ;  by  Fritel, 
in  whose  old  cloister  sits  a  saint  who  seems  to  have  stepped 
out  of  an  illuminated  missaL 

The  American  artist,  Walter  MacEwen,  is  -vague  and 
dreamy  in  a  curious  picture  which  he  entitles  "A  Made- 
leine" :  the  repentant  sinner,  enveloped  in  a  long,  green 
opera-cloak,  is  praying  in  a  country  chapel  among  poor  folk, 
who  eye  her  curiously,  the  hazy  twilight  lit  up  by  guttering 
tapers.  Charles  Sprague  Pearce  has  borrowed  for  once  the 
brush  and  palette  of  the  Intransigeants,  and  daubed  in  with 
orange  and  brack  a  sort  of  Cassandra  holding  a  flaming 
torch.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  go  back  to  his  muttons  ;  I,  for 
one,  prefer  his  shepherdesses  and  his  sheep.  Had  Millet 
not  given  an  "Angelus"  to  the  world,  Daniel  Ridgeway 
Knight's  rustic  flirtation  would  be  one  of  the  most  original 
bits  of  genre  painting  on  the  walls  of  this  exhibition,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  pair  reminds  one  too  forcibly  of  the  two 
figures  in  Millet's  chef-d'&uvre.  Picknell  is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Littorale,  of  which  there  are 
many.  Walter  Gay's  "Las  Cigarreras" — Spanish  women 
rolling  cigarettes  in  a  whitewashed  room — is  a  curious  and 
peculiarly  attractive  composition  ;  the  two  figures  on  the 
right  who  have  laid  aside  their  work  to  read  a  letter  one  of 
them  has  received  from  her  lover,  give  additional  interest 
to  the  scene.  Many  artists  are  attracted  by  the  chill  green 
of  the  cabbage,  but  no  one  ever  rendered  it  more  faithfully 
than  Henry  Mosler.  The  cottage  in  the  background  and 
the  peasant-woman  are  introduced  merely  to  give  effect  to 
the  cabbage-patch. 

I  have  left  some  of  the  most  important  compositions  for 
the  last.  Those  who  admire  realistic  painting  will  stand 
transfixed  with  admiration  before  Detaille's  "Victimes  du 
Devoir,"  in  which  the  whole  scene  of  a  tremendous  fire  is 
pictured  so  vividly  before  us — the  firemen  directing  the  hose 
over  the  burning  houses,  the  huge  engines,  the  swish  of 
water  on  the  pavement,  the  officers  bearing  forth  two  men 
grievously  wounded,  the  little  knot  of  officials  with  Prefect 
Poubelle  in  their  midst.  All  the  figures  are  life-sized  and 
executed  with  that  perfection  of  detail  for  which  this  artist 
is  renowned.  This  is  one  of  the  many  works  ordered  by 
the  municipality  for  the  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Another  official  canvas  of  huge  proportions  has  been 
painted  by  Fournier  for  the  prefecture  at  Lyons,  and  on  it 
he  has  gathered  together  all  the  famous  Lyonnese,  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  Citizen  Roland  and  from  the  lovely 
Re'camier  to  Meissonier  and  Claude  Bernard — a  motley 
throng  of  worthies. 

The  reception  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Toulon  has  tempted 
the  brush  of  at  least  a  dozen  artists  with  varied  success, 
but  Chigot  has  outdone  them  all  in  point  of  size.  There  is 
Admiral  Avellan,  as  big  as  life  in  his  gig  with  eight  stalwart 
rowers,  passing  between  two  crowded  barges  filled  with  an 
excited  crowd  pelting  him  with  flowers — a  regular  Franco- 
Russian  demonstration.  Jean  Paul  Laurens  is  certainly  not 
at  his  best  in  "  Le  Pope  et  l'Empereur."  Napoleon  has  the 
attitude  of  a  bantam  cock,  and  is  bullying  Pius  the  Seventh 
and  using  strong  language,  to  which  the  churchman  only  re- 
plies with  a  thin  smile.  Much  care  has  been  lavished  on  the 
carpet  and  furniture,  but  the  strutting  emperor  spoils  it  all. 
Krug  is  an  old  hand  at  martyrdoms,  and  St.  Denis  car- 
rying his  head  aloft  above  his  bleeding  trunk  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  very  French  .style  of  art. 

Actors  and  actresses  always  claim  attention,  and  visitors 
point  out  with  pleasure  to  each  other  the  well-known  faces  of 
the  sociitaires  of  the  Comedie-Francaise  grouped  in  the 
greenroom  by  Beraud.  That  melodramatic  artist,  Gervais, 
has  painted  another  of  his  scenes  de  Tnmurs^  entitling  it 
"La  Loi  de  l'Honneur."  To  wipe  out  the  stain  upon  his 
honor,  a  gentleman,  in  a  frock-coat  and  rumpled  shirt-front, 
has  just  put  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  his  wife's  para- 
mour, and  seems  to  be  hesitating  whether  or  no  he  will  do 
the  same  to  the  woman,  who  has  leaped  from  her  guilty 
couch  and  stands  transfixed  with  terror  against  the  mantel- 
piece. To  take  the  taste  of  this  most  unsavory  scene  out  of 
our  mouths,  let  us  turn  to  Moreau  de  Tours's  "  Invocation" 
— a  romantic  idea  rendered  with  realistic  force.  The  poet 
Heine  has,  to  quote  his  own  words,  shut  his  doors  and  drawn 
the  curtains  across  his  window  that  he  may  conjure  up  the 
ghost  of  his  lost  love — a  beautiful  figure,  draped  in  soft 
white  stuff,  floating  in  mid  air.  Parisina. 

Paris,  May  10,  1894. 


The  owner  of  a  valuable  iron  deposit  in  the  East  learned 
by  accident  that  his  ore  contained  a  quantity  of  an  element 
that  produces  the  blackest  dye  known  to  chemistry  or  com- 
merce, and  worth  some  fabulous  price  per  ounce.  Delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  wealth,  he  made  ready  to  produce  his 
dye,  but  preliminary  investigation  showed  that  the  total  de- 
mand for  the  stuff  was  not  more  than  a  few  pounds  per  an- 
num. He  gave  up  the  scheme  as  a  commercial  venture, 
though  he  had,  as  he  declares,  enough  of  the  stuff  to  blacken 
the  face  of  the  universe. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  ].  A.  Gilbert,  of  the  Yale  psychological  laboratory,  has 
just  completed  some  tests  regarding  the  mental  and  physical 
developments  of  the  pupils  of  the  New  Haven  public  schools, 
showing  that  boys  are  more  sensitive  to  weight  discrimina- 
tion, that  girls  can  tell  the  difference  in  color  shades  better 
than  boys,  and  that  boys  think  quicker  than  the  other  sex. 


A  baby-carriage,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  those 
who  live  in  flats,  looks  just  like  any  other  baby-carriage 
when  it  is  in  use,  but  it  can  be  folded  together  so  that  one 
person  can  handily  carry  it  up  and  down-stairs. 


Private  Secretary  Thurber  is  said  to  have  the  coldest 
hands  and  the  coldest,  clammiest  hand-shake  of  any  man 
who  has  been  in  official  life  in  Washington  for  years. 

Ex-Secretary  Tracy  is  quoted  as  saying  to  a  friend  that,  in 
addition  to  the  work  and  worry,  his  cabinet  life  cost  him 
thirty  thousand  dollars  every  year  above  his  salary  of  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  the  United  States  Embassador,  and 
Mrs.  Bayard  have  left  London  for  Dublin  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  the  castle  as  the  guests  of  Lord  Houghton,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Bismarck  was  found  not  long  ago  drinking  champagne 
from  the  bottle,  discarding  the  glass.  In  explanation  he 
said  that  his  doctor  advised  him  to  drink  wine  in  this  way 
so  as  to  lose  none  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Senator  Hill  takes  all  his  meals  in  bis  room  privately. 
He  takes  the  same  thing  every  day  for  breakfast  and  dinner 
— sirloin  steak,  fried  potatoes,  coffee,  and  bread.  He  always 
eats  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  reads  his  letters  while  he  eats. 

Three  Irishmen  and  a  Scotchman  constitute  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  appeal  for  all  English  subjects,  which  is  the 
court  known  as  the  "  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary."  The 
names  and  nationality  of  its  four  members  are  as  follows  : 
Lord  Macnaughton,  Irish  ;  Lord  Morris,  Irish  ;  Lord  Wat- 
son, Scotch  ;  and  Lord  Russell,  Irish. 

M.  de  Kalomine,  who  died  recently  at  Trieste,  was  the 
husband  of  the  lady  who,  ten  years  ago,  contracted  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  under 
very  remarkable  circumstances.  The  marriage  was  speedily 
dissolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  bride,  who  was  compen- 
sated with  an  annuity  for  her  life  and  the  title  of  Countess 
Romrod. 

To  a  Philadelphia  reporter  who  asked  J.  S.  Coxey  the 
other  day  if  he  intended  to  run  for  the  Presidency,  the  com- 
monweal leader  replied  :  "  I've  got  something  bigger  to 
attend  to  now — the  feeding  of  millions  on  millions  of  starv- 
ing men."  And  then  he  went  into  the  elegant  dining-room 
of  the  Hotel  Bellevue  and  attended  to  the  feeding  of  one  of 
these  millions,  who  bears  the  name  of  J.  S.  Coxey. 

W.  M.  Abbey,  the  father  of  the  artist,  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
is  an  active  man  of  business  in  Philadelphia.  In  his  early 
youth  he  intended  to  follow  art  as  a  profession,  but  was  di- 
verted by  tempting  opportunities  in  business.  All  his 
children  exhibited  a  taste  for  art,  and  Edwin's  talent  was 
trained  under  the  father's  tutelage.  Though  now  in  bis 
seventies,  as  a  decorator  of  china  Mr.  Abbey  is  surpassed 
by  few  amateurs. 

Senator  Mills,  of  Texas,  loses  his  temper  easily,  is  a  very 
nervous  man,  and  when  wrought  up  it  takes  a  long  time  for 
him  to  cool  off.  When  he  gets  angry,  he  will  start  out  to 
climb  stairs.  He  plunges  along  rapidly  until  he  reaches  the 
top  of  the  building,  then  turns  and  descends.  Then  he 
crosses  to  the  opposite  wing  of  the  Capitol  and  repeats  the 
performance.  He  never  allows  himself  to  speak  to  any  one 
when  in  these  moods,  and  rushes  along  with  head  down  and 
hands  deep  in  his  trousers  pockets. 

The  intimacy  existing  between  Senators  Frye  and  Gor- 
man is  productive  of  certain  material  advantages  apart  from 
those  resulting  from  friendship.  Mr.  Frye  is  a  prohibi- 
tionist, so  that  when  any  admirer  sends  him  a  bottle  of 
whisky  or  a  case  of  wine,  he  turns  it  over  to  the  Maryland 
senator.  Mr.  Gorman,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  smoke, 
so  that  when  he  receives  a  gift  of  cigars,  he  sends  them  to 
Mr.  Frye.  Both  senators  attend  the  same  Presbyterian 
church  and  occupy  adjoining  pews. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  is  called  the  nightingale  of 
the  Senate.  In  his  State  he  is  a  member  of  a  church  choir, 
and  his  bass  solos  are  the  features  of  the  church  services. 
He  enjoys  quite  a  reputation,  too,  as  an  amateur  actor,  and 
has  taken  part  in  many  comic  operas.  Mills  has  a  rich  bari- 
tone voice,  Harris  a  tenor  voice,  while  Vest  is  a  good  singer, 
although  his  voice  is  weak.  During  the  preparation  of  the 
tariff  bill,  this  quartet  used  to  give  concerts  in  the  commit- 
tee-room. They  call  themselves  the  "  Tariff  Reform  Quar- 
tet." 

King  Milan  of  Servia  divorced  his  wife  for  the  sake  of 
the  money  of  Mme.  Cristics  ;  he  practically  sold  his  king- 
dom to  Vienna  financiers  for  money ;  he  abdicated  his 
throne  ;  he  divested  himself  of  his  royal  attributes,  of  his 
guardianship  of  his  son,  and  even  of  his  Servian  citizenship, 
in  return  for  large  sums  of  money  ;  and,  finally,  in  consider- 
ation of  several  millions  of  roubles  donated  to  him  by  the 
Czar  and  a  further  lump  sum  from  the  Servian  treasury,  he 
solemnly  undertook  never  again  to  set  his  foot  on  Servian 
territory  unless  his  son  were  on  his  death-bed.  As  soon  as 
he  exhausted  all  his  resources,  he  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife,  who,  some  months  ago,  came  into  a  very  large 
fortune  from  her  aunt,  Princess  Morusi.  His  next  step  was 
to  return  to  Belgrade  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  do  so  by  his  son.  Thereupon  a  decree  was  issued  annull- 
ing his  divorce  from  Queen  Natalie,  and  now  the  young  king 
has  issued  another  ukase  annulling,  by  the  mere  stroke  of  a 
pen,  all  the  decrees  enacted  during  the  period  of  his  minority 
and  of  the  regency  affecting  King  Milan  and  Queen  Natalie. 
By  this  means  the  laws  of  banishment,  the  annullment  of 
Milan's  citizenship,  the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  army 
list,  and,  in  fact,  every  one  of  the  rights  which  he  sold  for 
cash,  are  restored  to  him.  He  has  become  once  more  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  country,  and  as  general-in-chief — the  rank 
which  has  been  restored  to  him — he  commands  the  army. 
Moreover,  young  King  Alexander  is  about  to  undertake  a 
foreign  tour  that  will  last  several  months,  and  during  that 
time  Milan  is  to  resume  the  throne  as  regent  The  : 
expectation  is  that  he  will  resume  it  for  good. 


il 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  4,  1894. 


TWO    OPINIONS. 


Mrs.  Tom  Edgar  was  a  good  woman,  as  men  and  women 
go,  and  in  spite  of  a  brief  episode  that  would  seem  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  statement,  she  was  a  good  and  loving  wife. 
Other  women  who  were  not  so  pretty,  or  who  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  half  so  attractive  as  she  invariably  appeared  to  be 
without  effort,  found  against  her  the  terrible  indictment  of 
"  flirt."  To  her  husband  she  was  nothing  short  of  perfection; 
but  then  Tom  was  himself  not  an  average  man  or  hus- 
band— he  was  exceptional 

If  you  were  to  make  an  alphabetical  list  of  descriptive 
adjectives  beginning  with  amiable*  brave*  conscientious*  de- 
voted* and  carry  it  on  through  kind*  loyal*  manly*  ending 
with  unsuspicious  and  veracious*  you  would  still  fail  to  en- 
compass all  the  virtues  of  that  most  estimable  of  men.  He 
was  just  the  sort  of  unimaginatively  good  man  who  may 
win  the  love  of  a  woman  like  his  wife,  and  then  fail  to  guard 
it  from  a  species  of  temporary  insanity  that  not  infrequently 
attacks  the  heart  through  the  nerves. 

Mrs.  Tom  loved  her  husband  ind  admired  him  ;  but  she 
found  in  him  the  "defects  of  his  qualities,"  and  it  was  as 
impossible  for  her  to  resist  the  mental  stimulus  she  often  re- 
ceived in  the  society  of  other  men  as  it  was  to  put  aside  the 
second  cup  of  midnight  coffee,  and  each  indulgence,  she 
estimated,  stood  about  an  equal  chance  of  disturbing  her 
heart 

On  one  eventful  occasion  that  second  cup  was  steaming 
in  her  hand  and  over  it  she  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  her 
husband's  dearest  friend,  with  whom  for  several  years,  with 
varying  fortunes,  she  had  been  playing  an  exciting  game  of 
parry  and  thrust.  To-night,  as  the  dance-music  came  drift- 
ing through  the  musa-leaves  behind  them,  there  was  a  subtle 
influence  in  the  air,  an  odor  of  violets,  a  pervading  impres- 
sion of  fantastically  lovely  orchids  casting  strange  shadows 
in  the  subdued  light. 

"  I  insist,"  said  Mrs.  Tom,  picking  up  the  thread  of  talk 
from  a  dangerous  silence  into  which  it  had  dropped  some 
moments  ago,  "  that  a  kind  of  decent  duplicity  is  the  very 
sign-manual  of  civilization — now,  you  are  going  to  interrupt 
me,  or  worse,  agree  with  me  !" 

"  I've  no  intention  of  agreeing  with  you.  I  don't  see  why 
all  the  relations  of  life  could  not  be  maintained  with  perfect 
'  decency '  on  a  basis  of  truth- telling.  Between  you  and  me, 
why,  in  heaven's  name,  can't  we  stop  this  farce-comedy  and 
tell  the  truth  to  each  other,  at  least  ? " 

He  spoke  with  a  sudden  passion  that  sent  her  eyes  droop- 
ing to  gaze  intently  into  her  cup,  where  she  stirred  with  fas- 
tidious care  the  melting  sugar. 

"  Fancy,"  she  murmured,  with  gentle  derision,  "just  fancy 
you  and  me  a-truth-telling !" 

Larry  Benson  was  not  usually  an  impatient  man,  but  he 
gave  a  flick  of  his  napkin  to  save  himself  from  swearing, 
and  brought  down  a  black  spider  from  a  branching  fern  that 
stood  near. 

"  I  believe  you  will  pose  on  your  death-bed,"  he  burst  out, 
bitterly  ;  "you  are  born  to  act  a  part.  I  sometimes  doubt 
if  you  know  the  truth  yourself.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  you  are  the  best  or  the  worst  woman  I  know  !  " 

She  showed  no  resentment  of  this  pleasing  estimate,  but 
listened  with  a  kind  of  surprised  curiosity  in  her  wide  eyes. 
Then  she  balanced  het  spoon  carefully  on  her  finger  until 
she  achieved  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  centre. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  both,"  she  said,  slowly  ;  "  it  may  be  that 
the  exactly  equal  admixture  of  good  and  bad  make  me  so 
charming — to  you." 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  that  Benson  was  sum- 
moned by  a  heart-broken  note  from  Tom.  Typhoid  fever 
had  seized  upon  his  wife,  and  the  disease  had  suddenly  made 
a  fatal  turn.  "  She  has  taken  a  whim  to  see  you — some  little 
confidential  matter  of  your  own,  I  think — and,  of  course, 
anything  she  wants  now — come  at  once." 

When  Benson  found  himself  alone  beside  the  slim  shadow 
propped  up  amid  the  pillows,  be  felt  himself  a  coward. 

11  Do  you  remember,"  she  began,  weakly,  "  that  night  of 
the  Hartleys'  dance,  you  told  me  I  could  not  be  truthful 
even — even " 

"  Oh,  don't,"  groaned  Larry,  as  he  bowed  over  her  hand 
in  an  agony  of  regret. 

"  Yes,  I  must ;  I  have  a  whim  to  tell  the  truth  now  ;  per- 
haps it  is  also  because  you  said  I  could  not.  I  was  in  love 
then." 

"  No,"  he  cried,  mastered  in  the  supreme  moment  by  the 
chivalry  that  was  in  him  ;  "  do  not  say  it,  dear,  I  know — I 
understand — the  truth  is  clear  at  last  between  us." 

Tom's  love  and  trust  seemed  still  the  intangible  barrier 
between  them. 

"  But  I  am  dying,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  the 
old  rebellious  spirit ;  "  surely  I  may  say  what  I  will  at  the 
last — may  I  not?"  She  seemed  very  weak  as  she  closed 
her  eyes  for  a  moment's  rest.  "What  you  said  about  the 
bad  and  good — you  know  ?  Can't  you  see  now  that  duplic- 
ity— is  often  loyalty  and — and  truth  itself  in  disguise?" 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  leave  me  !  "  he  cried,  wildly  ;  "  the 
world  without  you  in  it  would  be  intolerable,"  and,  by  a  curi- 
ous sort  of  mental  telegraphy,  each  of  them  saw  in  a  brief 
flash  what  the  world  was  to  be  for  Tom,  also.  "  Live,  dear 
heait,  for  my  sake  ! "  he  said,  with  a  passionate  jealousy  rag- 
ing within  him. 

11  Live  ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  shrinking  terror  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  as   if  for  the 

first  time  conscious  that  he  was  holding  it.     "  Live  ! and 

after  this  !     It  would  be — would  be  absurd  I" 

She  turned  away  her  face,  and  the  tears  fell  over  her  white 
cheek. 

"Call  Tom,"  she  said,  in  a  choked  voice,  "  1  want  him." 
She  did  get  well  after  all,  humiliating  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
and  clung  to  her  husband  with  renewed  tenderness  ;  but 
she  never  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  explana- 
tion of  her  last  interview  with  Benson.  She  fended  off  a 
r  :eting  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  one  evening  her  husband 
rame  dragging  Larry  in  to  congratulate  her  on  her  restored 


health,  and  she  belied  her  vigor  by  suddenly  turning  white 
and  faint. 

"  Not  up  to  the  slightest  excitement  yet,"  murmured  Tom, 
as  he  slipped  out  of  the  room  after  brandy. 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  she  said,  with  hurried  intensity,  to  Ben- 
son, "to  believe  that  your  earlier  estimate  of  my  truth- 
telling  powers  was  after  all  the  correct  one  ! " 

"  Possibly,"  he  answered,  sadly,  as  Tom's  returning  foot- 
steps came  nearer,  "  but  I  prefer  to  deceive  myself  with  the 
last."  Annie  E.  P.  Searing. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1S94. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Veil. 
Have  you  prayed  to-night,  Desdemona  ? 

The  Sister— 

What  ails,  what  ails  you  so,  ray  brothers, 

That  thus  you  bend  your  brows  in  care  ? 
Like  lamps  funereal  darkness  smothers. 

The  glances  from  your  eyelids  glire, 
Your  belts  hang  all  unloosed  around  you, 

Already  thrice  have  leapt  in  play 
The  falchion  blades  wherewith  you've  bound  you, 

Half  glancing  from  their  sheaths  away. 

The  Eldest  Brother— 

Have  you  not  lifted  up  that  veil  of  yours  to-day  ? 


Returning  from  the  bath,  my  brothers, 

My  lards,  returning  from  the  baih. 
Hidden  from  gaze  of  Giaours  and  others — 

The  rough  Albanians — in  my  path, 
Just  as  I  passed  the  mosque,  I  mind  me, 

In  mine  uncovered  palanquin, 
I  loosed  the  swathing  folds  tbat  bind  me, 

And  let  warm  airs  of  noonday  in. 

The  Second  Brother— 

A  man  passed  then  ? — a  man  in  caftan  dyed  with  green  ? 

The  Sister— 

'Tis  very  like  ;  but  all  his  boldness 

Has  never  seen  my  features  bare.  .  .  . 
But  look,  you  speak  with  tones  of  coldness, 

With  coldness  you  are  muttering  there. 
Must  you  have  blood  ?    I  swear  that  no  man 

Could  see — yes,  by  your  souls  I'm  right. 
Pardon  !  my  brothers,  shield  a  woman 

Who  stands  so  helpless  in  your  sight ! 

The  Third  Brother— 

Methinks  the  sun  was  red  at  sunsetting  to-night. 


Pardon  !  what  have  I  done?    Oh,  pardon  ! 

God  1  there  are  four  wounds  in  my  side  ! 
Nay  I  by  your  knees  I  fall  thus  hard  on.  .  .  . 

My  veil,  my  veil  so  white  and  wide  1 
Fly  not  I     My  hands  this  blood  is  staining  ; 

Brothers,  assist  my  faltering  breath  ; 
Across  mine  eyes  whose  glance  is  waning 

Extends  itself  the  pall  of  death. 

The  Fourth  Brother— 

A  veil  at  least  is  that  no  hand  upgathereth. 

—  Victor  Hugo. 

The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 
Forth,  for  adventure,  rode  riders  twain  ; 
Through  heath  and  coppice  they  clanged  amain ; 
"  In  a  fierce  fray  now  I  would  like  to  dash  ; 
I  would  fain  draw  sword,  and  cut  and  slash  1 " 
So  says  to  his  tall  groom,  bold  and  rash, 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Then  entered  a  thick  fir-wood  the  two  ; 

"  Here,"  sneers  he.  "  of  late  a  man  I  slew  ; 

-   Twas  not  for  gold,  'twas  not  through  greed. 
Out  of  rage  and  malice  I  did  the  deed." 
For  of  death  and  blood  had  craving  need 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

The  groom  he  shudders.    A  man  stands  there 
O'  the  sudden  beside  them — with  threat  or  with  prayer 
He  silently  stretches  his  lean  hand  out. 
"  De'il  take  you,  begone  further  on,  you  lout  1 " 
So  cries,  while  his  eyes  flash  flame  about, 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

"  Yet  alms  can  a  knight  give  richly — hold  I" 
And  down  he  throws  him  a  piece  of  gold, 
The  groom  through  his  cap  the  coin  can  see 
Gleam  bright.     "Sir  knight,  'tis  a  ghost  1"  says  he; 
But  laughs  and  jeers  full  hardily 

The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Anon,  to  a  heath  they  bent  their  way  ; 
"  Must  beggary,  then,  flourish  here  for  aye?" 
There,  near  at  hand,  stands  the  shape— the  same. 
The  groom  feels  an  ague  shake  his  frame ; 
But  steadily  swings  his  whip — oh,  shame  1 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

He  strikes  at  the  peasant  with  might  and  main  ; 
He  hits,  but  to  fell  him  he  strives  in  vain. 
The  groom  perceives  how  each  stroke  falls 
Through  the  body  as  air.     He  laments  and  bawls  ; 
But  a  cowardly  loon  him  roughly  calls 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Now  into  a  forest  of  oak  they  went, 
Where  horror  the  heart  of  the  groom  nigh  rent; 
For  lo  I   the  same  man  stands  there  who  stood 
Before  in  the  heath,  in  thick  fir-wood  ; 
Now  feels  he,  too,  as  if  curdled  his  blood, 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Nathless,  for  a  blow,  he  his  sword  lifts  straight : 
"  111  hit  you  now,  vagabond,  sure  as  late  1 " 
Through  the  empty  air  descends  the  blow  ; 
Gigantic  the  beggar  looms,  fading  slow  ; 
Aghast,  both  stirrup  and  rein  lets  go 

The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

Uprears  the  steed  and  on  wildly  leaps; 
Unchecked  in  his  furious  flight  he  sweeps  ; 
The  dusk  of  the  forest  conceals  him  quite  : 
"  O  Lord,  on  the  youth  let  doom  not  light  I  " 
So  prays  the  groom.     "  He's  a  woeful  wight, 
The  Younker  of  Volmarstein  1 " 

They  sought  him  at  night  through  the  woods  around 
At  morn,  in  an  oak,  his  corss  they  found  ; 
A  forkcl  branch  had  caught  his  head  ; 
The  steed  from  under  him  fast  had  fl=d. 
Atoning  thus  for  his  crimes  was  sped 

The  Younker  of  Volmarstein. 

—  Wolfgang  Mutter. 


TALES    OF    TWO    ACTRESSES. 


Our  Correspondent   discusses  the   Matrimonial    Histories  of  Lillian 

Russell  and  Sadie  Martinot— The  Sale  of  a  Stage 

Beauty's  Personal  Effects. 

Although  nearly  a  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  separa- 
tion of  Lillian  Russell  from  her  husband,  Perugini-Chatter- 
ton,  people  are  still  talking  about  the  esclandre.  Not  that 
matrimonial  ruptures  are  a  new  thing  to  the  lady.  She  is  to 
the  manner  born.  It  is  twelve  years  ago,  and  Miss  Russell 
was  then  a  fine  young  woman  of  sixteen,  that  she  espoused 
Henry  Braham,  an  orchestra  leader.  He  was  much  older 
than  she,  and  their  tastes  were  dissimilar.  As  she  says,  she 
"  advanced  beyond  and  separated  from  him."  Whatever 
the  truth  may  be  about  the  "advance,"  she  took  ship  for 
Europe  with  Teddy  Solomon,  the  author  of  some  light 
operas  which  are  forgotten.  After  spending  a  winter  mid 
European  pleasures  and  palaces,  she  returned  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  spring  of  1SS4,  and  Mr.  Braham  having  obtained 
a  divorce,  she  married  Teddy  in  May.  Her  connubial  bliss 
lasted  a  couple  of  years  ;  then  it  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  discovery  that  Teddy  had  another  wife  living  in  England. 
For  eight  years  Miss  Russell  chewed  the  cud  of  grass-widow- 
hood, and  last  January  essayed  a  third  matrimonial  voyage. 

Her  feelings  she  describes  touchingly.  "  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  times,"  says  she,  "to  make  light  of  singers  of  light 
music,"  and,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  having  a  protector,  she 
"  listened  with  attentive  ears  to  the  overtures "  of  Mr. 
Chatterton,  who  was  deaf  but  spiritual.  After  meditating 
gravely  over  the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  she  married  him 
on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  same  Hoboken  which  had 
witnessed  her  nuptials  to  the  lost  Teddy,  and  discovered  her 
mistake  before  the  wedding  breakfast  had  been  digested. 
She  took  the  ground  that  poor  Chatterton  has  "  no  especial 
reason  for  existence  except  her  favor."  He  may  be  ex- 
cused for  holding  that  he  had  another  raison  d'etre.  She 
offered  to  be  a  kindly  and  affectionate  sister  to  him  ;  but  on 
the  very  day  after  the  marriage,  he  explained  that  he  was 
not  looking  for  sisters.  He  did  not  praise  her  performance, 
but  insisted  that  she  should  applaud  his  own.  He  has,  says 
the  lady,  a  nasty  temper  when  he  is  angry,  and  he  is  often 
angry.  It  is  observed  that  Perugini  has  made  no  reply  to 
the  harsh  things  which  Miss  Russell  has  said  of  him. 

The  other  actress  whose  name  is  in  every  mouth  is  Miss 
Sadie  Martinot,  who  is  getting  a  divorce  in  order  to  be  re- 
married. Twelve  years  ago,  when  she  was  playing  at  the 
Boston  Museum  and  was  the  idol  of  the  gilded  youth  at 
the  Hub,  she  married  Mr.  Stinson,  who  has  since  managed 
successively  Mme.  Modjeska  and  Julia  Marlowe.  The  mar- 
riage only  lasted  a  few  weeks — so  brief  a  bliss  that  both 
parties  may,  perhaps,  have  forgotten  that  it  ever  existed. 
Lately,  another  member  of  the  theatrical  profession,  whose 
name  is  Figman,  offered  Sadie  his  hand  and  heart,  and  she 
then  bethought  herself  that  she  might  as  well  clear  the  way 
for  accepting  him  by  procuring  a  divorce.  The  decree  is 
expected  in  June  ;  if  it  is  granted,  the  fair  Sadie  will  become 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Figman,  whom  she  describes  as  "  a  most 
charming  gentleman." 

Following  the  example  of  Parisian  actresses,  and  to  spare 
the  new  husband  the  pang  of  witnessing  objects  which  might 
remind  his  wife  of  his  predecessors  in  her  affections,  Miss 
Martinot  has  sold  all  her  treasures  and  bibelots — the  accumu- 
lation of  some  fifteen  years  of  extravagance.  In  Paris  the 
practice  is  common.  Popular  actresses  often  have  clearing- 
out  sales,  and  rumor  accuses  them  of  laying  in  a  stock  of 
cheap  bijouterie  and  lingerie  to  sell  on  these  occasions  under 
the  halo  of  their  ownership. 

Miss  Martinot's  own  story  is  that  she  wants  to  devote  her- 
self exclusively  to  art  and  to  sever  the  tie  which  binds  her 
to  a  lazy,  luxurious  life  in  New  York.  She  says  that  all  her 
treasures  have  an  artistic,  historic,  or  a  sentimental  value  ; 
but  she  could  not  concentrate  herself  on  art  with  all  this 
luxuriousness  haunting  her,  so  she  ordered  the  auctioneer  to 
dispose  of  all  her  Greek  vases,  her  Roman  amphora^  her 
Persian  lanterns,  her  reproductions  of  antiques  in  lava,  her 
Saxe  cups,  her  sheets  and  pillow  -  cases  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes,  her  bed  which  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  used 
by  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  her  Indian  desk,  a  Louis- 
Seize  tapestry  screen,  a  carriage  robe  of  marabou  feathers, 
a  set  of  photographs  of  Coquelin  collected  by  the  actor, 
a  sketch  by  Constant,  a  pair  of  massive  diamond  pendants 
and  solitaire  ear-rings  given  by  the  Berlin  banker,  Bleich- 
roder,  a  glove-buttoner  with  sapphire,  ruby,  and  diamond  in 
the  handle,  a  tortoise-shell  opera-glass  so  thickly  incrusted 
with  diamonds  that  the  shell  can  hardly  be  seen,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  thousand  objects  which  form  part  of  her  stage 
costumes.  The  sale  was  poorly  attended,  and  the  objects 
which,  according  to  Miss  Martinot,  represented  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  realized  only  about  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

A  black  linen  night-dress  made  by  Felix — a  perfect  gem 
in  lingerie — only  brought  four  dollars,  though,  as  the  auc- 
tioneer showed,  you  can  see  the  skin  through  it.  The  same 
sum  of  money  secured  six  pieces  worn  by  Miss  Martinot  in 
"La  Mascotte "  —  hat,  wig,  waist,  skirt,  stockings,  and 
sabots.  A  cream-colored  opera-cloak,  embroidered  with 
pearls  and  trimmed  with  ostrich  feathers,  went  for  eleven 
dollars  ;  a  "  Nadjy  "  costume,  with  very  short  skirts  and 
very  long  tights,  went  for  the  same  money.  When  a  really 
fine  article  was  sold,  the  price  was  higher.  A  blue  velvet 
Pompadour  court  costume,  incrusted  with  Rhine  stones  and 
imitation  pearls,  with  sleeves  of  real  old  Brussels  lace, 
brought  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ;  and  a  white  point 
de  Venise  carriage  parasol,  with  a  Damascene  handle,  inlaid 
with  silver  and  gold,  sold  for  fifty  dollars.  The  jewels  were 
bought  by  representatives  of  the  jewelry  houses.  A  dia- 
mond necklace  and  bracelet  went  for  three  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  ;  a  diamond  bracelet  with  sapphire  attached 
for  sixteen  hundred  dollars  ;  and  a  black  and  white  pearl 
ring  for  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

New  York,  May  26,  1894.  Flaneur. 


June  4,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WEST    INDIAN    WITCHCRAFT. 

Strange  Beliefs  that  Obtain  among  the   Negroes  of  the  Antilles- 
Weird  Tales  of  the  Mystic  Power  of  Obeah—  Jum- 
bies,  Duppies,  and  the  Loogaroo. 


The  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  are  not  much  more  super- 
stitious than  those  of  our  Southern  States  have  been  in 
times  past,  but  their  strange  beliefs  have  peculiarities  of  their 
own  that  make  them  an  interesting  study.  Probably  our 
most  complete  source  of  information  on  the  subject  is  Hes- 
keth  J.  Bell's  "  Obeah ;  or,  Witchcraft  in  the  West  Indies," 
of  which  a  new  edition  has  recently  been  published. 

Mr.  Bell's  introduction  to  the  subject  is  brief  and  graphic. 
He  writes : 

"  Ifs  realty  too  bad,"  quoth  my  planter  friend,  as  we  sat  dawdling 
over  the  remains  of  a  copious  West  Indian  breakfast.  "  Last  year  we 
planted  over  two  thousand  plantains,  and  yet,  now,  have  to  buy 
three  or  four  bunches  every  week  for  the  kitchen  t  Not  a  bunch  will 
the  wretched  niggers  allow  me  to  cut,  for  long  before,  they  are  even 
half  ripe  they  disappear  from  the  field,  as  by  magic.  I've  tried  every- 
thing, from  constantly  changing  the  watchmen  to  setting  spring-guns, 
but  still  the  thieving  goes  on.  I'm  going  to  have  '  the  garden  dressed," 
as  a  last  resort  I  "  "  The  garden  dressed,"  said  I ;  "  what  on  earth  do 
you  mean  ?  "  "  Well,  perhaps  you  are  going  to  laugh  at  the  remedy," 
returned  my  friend;  "but  111  tell  you  that  dressing  a  garden  means 
setting  Obeah  for  the  thieves,  and  you  will  see  what  that  means  in  a 
few  minutes,  as  I  see  the  Obeah  man  has  arrived  and  is  out  there  wait- 
ing for  us."  Taking  up  his  basket,  the  old  sorcerer  followed  us  out  of 
the  court-yard,  apparently  much  to  the  relief  of  the  black  servants,  who 
kept  dodging  about  out  of  sight  of  the  old  man  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  yard.  Picking  our  way  along  a  rnuddly  little  path,  through  a 
cocoa  piece,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  scene  of  operations  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  large  field,  well  planted  out  in  long  rows  of  plantain-trees. 
There  were  tremendous  numbers  of  them,  and  all  seemed  bearing  re- 
markably well.  .  .  .  In  the  meantime,  Mokorabo  had  been  making  his 
preparations.  From  out  of  his  basket  he  produced  a  number  of  small 
and  targe  medicine-bottles,  each  filled  with  some  mysterious  liquid. 
Then,  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  a  plantain,  he  tied  one  of  the 
vials  on  to  a  bunch  of  fruit,  and  then  began  muttering  a  sort  of  incan- 
tation in  what  seemed  a  most  uncouth  African  lingo,  accompanying  his 
spell  the  while  by  frequendy  waving  his  arms  and  constant  genuflex- 
ions. He  would  then  pass  on  to  another  row  of  trees  and  perform  the 
same  ceremony.  Having  hung  up  all  his  stock  of  bottles,  Mokombo 
next  produced  from  his  basket  a  tiny  little  black  wooden  coffin,  appar- 
ently empty.  This  he  placed,  with  much  ceremony,  in  the  branches  of 
a  cocoa-lree,  and  on  the  top  of  it  put  a  saucer,  containing  a  little  water 
and  a  common  hen's  egg  floating  in  it.  Then,  after  walking  right 
round  the  field,  muttering  and  waving  his  arms  continually,  Mokombo 
finally  came  up  and  declared  that  he  had  put  an  effectual  slop  to  the 
robbery,  and  that  not  another  bunch  of  plantains  would  be  missed. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Obeak,"  Mr.  Bell  has  this  to 
say  : 

The  term  "  Obeah"  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  substantive, 
"  Obi,"  a  word  used  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa  to  denote  withcraft, 
sorcery,  and  fetishism  in  general.  The  etymology  of  "  OH"  has  been 
traced  to  a  very  antique  source,  stretching  far  back  into  Eevptian 
mythology.  A  serpent  in  the  Egyptian  language  was  called  "  Ob"  or 
"  Aub  " — "  Obion  "  is  still  the  Egyptian  name  for  a  serpent.  Moses, 
in  the  name  of  God,  forbade  the  Israelites  ever  to  inquire  of  the 
demon,  "  Ob,"  which  is  translated  in  our  Bible  charmer  or  wizard, 
divinator  or  sorcerer.  The  witch  of  Endor  is  called  "  Oub  "  or  "  Ob," 
translated  Pythonissa  ;  and  "  Oubois"  was  the  name  of  the  basilisk, 
or  royal  serpent,  emblem  of  the  sun  and  an  ancient  oracular  deity  of 
Africa.  Naturally  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  African  slaves  im- 
ported during  two  centuries  into  the  West  Indies  brought  with  them, 
into  their  new  homes,  the  same  superstitions  as  were  rife  in  Guinea 
and  on  the  Congo  ;  and,  although  receiving  every  discouragement  at 
the  hands  of  the  white  planters  and  clergymen,  the  negroes  clung  des- 
perately to  their  deeply  rooted  notions,  and,  no  doubt,  many  years  must 
still  elapse  before  the  last  traces  of  Obeah  and  Wanga  disappear  from 
these  islands. 

Although  education  is  weakening  the  power  of  the  Obeah 
man,  he  is  still  looked  upon  with  fear  and  treated  with  defer- 
ence ;  and  as  he  makes  it  pay,  little  wonder  that  he  is 
anxious  to  keep  up  superstitions  as  old  as  the  world  : 

Before  the  emancipation,  however,  the  practice  of  Obeah  was 
rampant  in  all  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  laws  and  ordinances 
had  to  be  framed  to  put  it  down  and  combat  its  baneful  influence. 
There  were  few  of  the  large  estates  having  African  slaves  which  had 
not  one  or  more  Obeah  men  in  the  number.  They  were  usually  the 
oldest  and  most  crafty  of  the  blacks — those  whose  hoary  heads  and 
somewhat  harsh  and  forbidding  aspect,  together  with  some  skill  in 
plants  of  the  medicinal  and  poisonous  species,  qualified  them  for  suc- 
cessful imposition  on  the  weak  and  credulous.  In  these  days,  an 
Obeah  man  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  other  blacks,  and  might 
only  be  known  by  wearing  his  hair  long,  or  some  other  peculiarity,  or 
else  by  possessing  a  good,  substantial  house,  built  out  of  the  money 
obtained  from  his  credulous  countrymen  in  exchange  for  rubbishing 
simples  or  worthless  love-spells.  The  trade  which  these  impostors 
carry  on  is  extremely  lucrative.  A  negro  would  not  hesitate  to  give  an 
Obeah  man  four  or  five  dollars  for  a  love-spell,  when  he  would  grudge 
three  shillings  for  a  bottle  of  medicine  to  relieve  some  painful  sickness. 
A  veil  of  mystery  is  cast  over  their  incantations,  which  generally  take 
place  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  conceal 
these  ceremonies  frpm  the  knowledge  of  the  whites.  The  deluded 
negroes,  who  thoroughly  believe  in  the  supernatural  power  of  these 
sorcerers,  screen  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  bravest  among 
them  tremble  at  the  very  sight  of  the  ragged  bundle,  the  egg-shells,  or 
Obeah  bottle  stuck  in  the  thatch  of  a  hut  or  in  the  branches  of  a 
p!antain-tree,  to  deter  thieves. 

A  French  Catholic  priest,  conversing  with  Mr.  Bell,  once 
told  him  how  he  happened  to  pass  a  house  wherein  an  Obeah 
man  lay  dead,  none  daring  to  enter.  The  priest,  however, 
forced  an  entrance  : 

The  dirty  little  room  was  littered  with  the  Obeah  man's  stock-in- 
trade.  A  number  of  vials  containing  some  sort  of  unholy  liquor  were 
lying  ready  to  be  handed  over  to  some  foolish  negro  in  exchange  for 
their  weight  in  silver.  In  every  corner  were  found  the  implements  of 
his  trade — rags,  feathers,  bones  of  cats,  parrots'  beaks,  dogs'  teeth, 
broken  bottles,  grave  dirt,  rum,  and  egg-shells.  Examining  further, 
we  found  under  the  bed  a  large  conarie,  or  earthen  jar,  containing  an 
immense  number  of  round  balls  of  earth  or  clay  of  various  dimensions, 
large  and  small,  whitened  on  the  outside,  and  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
compounded.  Some  seemed  to  contain  hair  and  rags,  and  were 
strongly  bound  round  with  twine  ;  others  were  made  with  skulls  of  cats, 
stuck  round  with  human  or  dogs'  teeth  and  glass  beads  ;  there  were 
also  a  lot  of  egg-shells  and  numbers  of  little  bags  filled  with  a  farrago 
of  rubbish.  In  a  little  tin  canister  I  found  the  most  valuable  of  the 
sorcerer's  stock — namely,  seven  bones  belonging  to  a  rattlesnake's  tail 
— these  I  have  known  sell  for  five  dollars  each,  so  highly  valued  are 
they  as  amulets  or  charms  ;  in  the  same  box  was  about  a  yard  of  rope, 
no  doubt  intended  to  be  sold  for  hangman's  cord,  which  is  highly  prized 
by  the  negroes,  the  owner  of  a  piece  being  supposed  to  be  able  to  defy 
bad  luck.  Rummaging  further,  I  pulled  out  from  under  the  thatch  of 
the  roof  an  old  preserved -salmon  tin,  the  contents  of  which  showed 
how  profitable  was  the  trade  of  Obeah  man.  It  was  stuffed  full  of 
five-dollar  bank-notes,  besides  a  number  of  handsome  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces,  the  whole  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  which  I  con- 
fess I  felt  very  reluctant  to  seal  up  and  hand  over  to  the  government, 
the  Obeah  man  not  having  any  heirs. 

The  lower  classes  all  over  the  world  are  fascinated  by  any- 
thing wrapped  up  in  mystery,  and  negroes  especially  endue 
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with  terrible  powers  anything  which  they  fail  to  understand 
and  which  appeals  to  their  imagination.  Hence,  the  Obeah 
men  can  commit  murder  by  poison,  well  knowing  that  the 
death  will  be  attributed  to  their  powers  of  imprecation,  and 
not  to  such  a  simple  thing  as  poison  : 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  practice  of  Obeah  being  the  cause  of  so 
much  loss  of  slave  property  by  poisoning,  it  was.  found  necessary  to 
enact  the  most  stringent  laws  for  its  repression,  and  an  important  or- 
dinance was  passed  in  all  the  West  Indian  colonies  imposing  heavy 
penalties  on  any  person  found  guilty  of  dealing  in  Obeah.  Unfortu- 
nately, through  the  knowledge  possessed  by  some  of  the  old  negroes 
of  numerous  poisonous  bushes  and  plants,  unknown  to  medicine,  but 
found  in  every  tropical  wood,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  numerous  deaths 
might  still  be  traced  to  the  agency  of  these  Obeah  men.  The  secret 
and  insidious  manner  in  which  this  crime  is  generally  perpetrated 
makes  detection  exceedingly  difficult. 

An  instance  of  the  skill  employed  in  making  the  detection 
of  such  crimes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  is  shown  in  the 
following  incident,  which  occurred  in  1712  : 

An  African  being  once  on  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  his  master  and 
confessed  himself  guilty  of  the  deaths  of  more  than  thirty  slaves,  who 
had  died,  from  an  unaccountable  disease,  on  the  estate  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years.  He  explained  that  10  attain  his  ends  be  used  to  ob- 
tain the  juice  of  a  plant  found  commonly  on  the  windward  coasts  of 
these  islands.  He  would  always  keep  the  nail  of  one  of  his  fingers 
longer  than  the  others,  and,  when  intending  to  poison  any  one,  would 
scrape  the  bark  of  the  plant  in  question  with  it  until  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  deadly  juice  had  collected  beneath  it.  Then  returning  home, 
he  invited  his  victim  to  have  a  drink  of  rum  with  him.  Drinking  first. 
he  would  then  pour  out  some  of  the  same  rum  into  the  same  calabash 
which  he  had  used,  but  holding  it  in  such  a  manner  that  his  finger 
would  be  soaking  in  it  and  the  poison  transferred  to  the  liquor. 
Scarce  two  hours  would  elapse  before  the  unfortunate  victim  would  be 
writhing  in  frightful  convulsions,  and  death  ensued  in  a  few  minutes. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  of  West  Indian  super- 
stitions is  a  belief  in  vampires,  or,  as  they  are  locally  known, 
"  loogaroos,"  a  corruption  of  the  French  loupgarou. 
Even  to-day  the  French  peasant  believes  in  such  ghoulish 
beings  : 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  laupsgarou  must  in  a  great  measure 
have  been  inculcated  into  Quashie's  forefathers  by  the  French  colo- 
nists of  the  seventeeth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  the  Grenadian 
"  loogaroo  "  of  to-day  possesses  almost  exactly  the  same  attributes  as 
the  French  one.  Quashie  firmly  believes  that  loogaroos  are  human 
beings,  generally  old  women,  who  have  made  a  pact  with  the  devil, 
by  which,  in  exchange  for  the  possession  of  some  occult  power,  they 
have  bound  themselves  to  provide  a  certain  quantity  of  human  blood 
every  night  di  ring  their  life-time  for  the  delectation  of  the  arch  fiend. 
Every  night  at  first  cock-crow,  loogaroos  wend  their  way  to  the  mvstic 
silk -cotton -tree,  and  there,  by  some  singular  and  as  yet  undiscovered 
process,  will  proceed  to  divest  themselves  of  their  skins,  which  are 
carefully  folded  up  and  hidden  away  ;  the  loogaroo  icorchi  then  loses 
its  human  form,  and  is  only  visible  as  a  ball  of  bluish  fire,  which 
Quashie  swears  any  one  can  see  any  night  flying  through  the  air,  on 
its  way  to  perform  its  ghastly  duties.  This  belief  in  the  existence  of 
loogaroos  is  ineradicably  ingrained  in  the  lower  classes,  and  any  one 
suggesting  that  such  beings  did  not  exist  would  be  looked  on  as  an 
idiot.  Many  who  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  the  trick- 
eries of  Obeah  still  believe  firmly  in  the  existence  of  these  vampires, 
and  many  an  old  man  or  woman  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  loo- 
garoo. 

As  there  are  English  "ghosts,"  German  "geiste,"  and 
French  "  revenants,"  so  are  there  also  West  Indian 
"jumbies"  or  "duppies."  All  over  the  world  there  are 
folks  who  believe  in  the  shadowy  presence  on  earth  of 
visitors  from  the  spirit  world  : 

As  might  be  expected,  Quashie,  with  his  love  for  and  unshaken  be- 
lief in  the  uncanny,  has  profound  faith  in  the  existence  of  "jumbies," 
and  one  might  as  well  endeavor  to  persuade  him  that  day  is  night  as 
convince  him  that  the  spirits  of  dead  people  no  longer  haunt  the  earth. 
Much  as  he  is  terrified  by  Obeah  and  loupsgarou,  he  is  imbued  with  a 
still  greater  awe  of  jumbies,  and  only  mentions  them  with  the  great- 
est reluctance.  Every  one  has  seen  a  loupgarou,  but  jumbies'  and 
duppies"  visits  are  comparatively  rare  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  greater 
the  mystery  the  greater  the  fear.  According  to  Creoles,  some  houses, 
old  ones  especially,  are  particularly  affected  by  jumbies,  and  any  one 
riving  in  a  bouse  having  this  grewsome  reputation  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  servant  of  any  sort  to  stay  in  the  place.  This  is  not, 
however,  without  its  advantages  ;  and  I  know  a  doctor  who  assiduouslv 
keeps  up  and  encourages  the  reputation  his  house  has  gained  for  being 
an  abode  of  jumbies.  Not  once  in  three  months  does  he  get  a  night 
call,  and  if  there  be  a  serious  case  demanding  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  doctor,  six  or  seven  messengers  at  least  will  have  to  be  sent  in  a 
body,  who  require  to  keep  up  their  courage  when  nearing  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  doctor's  residence  by  the  martial  sounds  produced  by  beat- 
ing tin-pots  or  tom-toms. 

A  gardener  once  told  Mr.  Bell  of  an  old  woman  who,  he 
said,  was  a  "loogaroo"  of  the  first  water.  One  morning  he 
felt  weak  and  languid,  and  noticed  two  or  three  drops  of 
blood  on  his  clothes.  This  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
sucked  by  a  loogaroo  during  the  night : 

Accordingly,  he  and  his  wife  determined  to  watch  during  the  follow- 
ing night  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  visit  of  the  expected  loogaroo. 
Each  kept  the  other  awake,  and  remained  perfectly  silent  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  vampire.  Everything  remained  perfectly  still,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard  until  just  after  the  second  cock-crow,  when  they  both 
distinctly  noticed  a  sound  of  scratching  on  the  thatch  of  the  roof  above 
their  heads.  This  was  evidently  the  loogaroo  preparing  to  effect  an  en- 
trance through  the  thatch.  The  man  then  noiselessly  armed  himself  with 
his  cutlass,  and  just  as  the  scratching  and  rustling  on  the  roof  was  grow- 
ing once  more  and  more  distinct,  he  thrust  his  cutlass  through  the  thatch 
just  at  the  spot  whence  the  suspicious  sounds  proceeded.  A  dismal 
moan  instantly  sounded  through  the  air,  and,  rushing  outside,  both  the 
man  and  his  wife  heard  the  sound  dying  away  in  the  di-tance,  while 
they  noticed  at  that  very  moment  a  bluish  loogaroo  light  vanish  into 
the  house  inhabited  by  the  suspected  woman.  Next  day  this  same 
woman  was  found  lying  in  bed,  half-blind  from  some  injury  to  one  of 
her  eyes,  which  she  said  had  been  caused  during  the  night  by  falling 
over  the  stump  of  a  tree  in  her  search  for  some  chickens  which  had 
strayed.  This  cock-and-bull  story  was,  of  course,  not  believed,  and, 
on  the  gardener  making  known  his  adventure,  every  one  was  well 
pleased  that  the  woman  had  received  a  well-merited  punishment  for 
her  grewsome  misdeeds. 

Once,  while  enjoying  a  moonlight  ride  to  visit  a  certain 
romantic  pool,  Mr.  Bell  witnessed  a  remarkable  procession 
proceeding  to  the  great  pond  with  a  view  to  influence  the 
weather  : 

First  came  four  or  five  stalwart  negroes  carrying  pink,  red,  and  white 
flags,  followed  by  a  group  of  old  women,  dressed  up  in  red  cotton 
frocks,  with  veils  of  the  same  material  covering  their  heads,  and  topped 
with  a  chaplet  of  some  green  feathery  creeping-plant,  which  grows  in 
profusion  in  the  high  woods.  Then  came  more  elderly  females,  simi- 
larly clad  in  blue  cotton,  all  dancing  frantically  to  the  sound  of  most 
barbarous  music  which  followed  them.  Three  or  four  men  carried  in 
their  hands  large  empty  gourds,  covered  over  with  a  loose  net-work  of 
small  porcelain  shirt-buttons,  which  they  kept  continually  shaking,  thus 
making  a  loud  rustling  sound,  serving  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  wild 
sort  of  song  or  refrain,  yelled  out  in  the  most  minor  of  minor  keys  by 
the  whole  of  the  assistants.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  an  indis- 
criminate gathering  of  negroes,  all  dancing  away  furiously  and  all 
decked  with  sprays  of  the  same  green  creeper.  Questioning  one  of 
these  followers,  I  learned  that  the  procession  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Grand  Etang,  the  supposed  home  of  a  "  mamadjo,"  or  siren,  whom  | 
they  were  going  to  propitiate  by  sundry  sacrifices  of  goats  and  fowls. 


in  order  to  obtain  from  her  a  few  showers  of  rain  which  were  sadly 
needed  for  the  young  corn  just  planted. 

The  environment  and  local  associations  have  affected  the 
white  people  themselves,  and  those  living  there  often  do 
things  which  would  seem  simply  ridiculous  in  colder  and 
more  prosaic  climes : 

West  Indian  planters  have  a  good  many  queer  notions  on  agriculture, 
and  a  European  visiting  these  colonies  is  generally  astonished  to  see 
the  great  part  which  the  moon  is  supposed  to  play  in  connection  with 
planting  and  agriculture.  Nearly  all  the  planter's  work  on  an  estate 
seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  most  agricultur- 
ists will  wax  mostindignant  if  it  be  suggested  to  them  that  a  great  part  of 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  are  nonsense.  The  moon,  however,  does 
undoubtedly  seem  to  have  a  far  greater  influence  on  vegetation  in  the 
tropics  than  in  more  temperate  climes,  and  seeds  planted  within  three 
days  before  or  afier  the  full  moon  rarely  come  to  anything  good. 
Bamboos  or  other  wood  cut  down  at  the  wrong  phase  of  the  moon 
crumble  away  to  dust  very  soon  ;  while  the  same  timber,  felled  at  the 
right  time,  lasts  three  limes  as  long.  Indian  corn  sown  at  the  full 
moon  rarely  produces  anything,  and  vegetables  run  to  leaves  and  yield 
little  or  no  fruit.  Many  planters,  however,  go  much  farther,  and  insist 
that  almost  everything  should  be  regulated  by  the  phases  of  our 
satellite.  One,  in  fact,  goes  so  far  as  to  have  bis  hair  cut  only  at  the 
new  moon,  and  many  other  just  as  curious  fancies  are  quite  com- 
mon in  the  islands. 

Not  only  the  lower  orders  in  the  Western  Isles  believe  in 
mysterious  powers,  but  many  intelligent  people  credit  and 
relate  marvelous  stories,  such  as  those  of  miraculous  show- 
ers of  stones  or  water,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

A  most  astonishing  and  as  unaccountable  mystery  happened  a  few 
years  ago  in  St.  Lucia,  in  connection  with  a  little  girl,  who  possessed 
the  undesirable  power  of  causing  rain  to  fall  wherever  she  might  be. 
The  first  shower  came  on  quite  suddenly,  and  one  day  the  mother  of 
the  child  was  astounded  on  being  told  that  rain  was  falling  in  the  bed- 
room, at  that  moment  occupied  by  her  little  gitl.  Rushing  upstairs 
at  once,  the  lady  did  actually  find  a  smart  shower  of  water  fall- 
ing from  the  ceiling  and  soaking  into  the  floor.  Umbrellas  had 
to  be  called  into  immediate  rtquisition  in  order  to  investigate 
the  mystery.  It  could  only,  however,  be  contiatl  that,  although 
perfectly  fine  and  dry  outside,  rain  was  undoubtedly  falling,  in  broad 
daylight,  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  little  girl.  The  child  was  taken 
into  another  room,  with  the  immediate  effect  of  producing  another 
equally  smart  shower,  whereas  the  room  she  had  just  vacated  became 
quite  dry  again.  The  unfortunate  little  girl  was  hurried  from  one 
room  to  another,  upstairs  and  down  again,  only  with  the  same  in- 
variable effect.  She  was  ultimately  taken  into  the  garden,  in  the  hope 
that  she  might  water  some  beds  of  vegetables  which  sadly  needed  irri- 
gation, but,  unfortunately,  this  watery  little  girl  obtained  no  effect  out- 
side, and  was  only  found  to  cause  showers  in  undesirable  places,  such 
as  bedrooms  and  kitchens.  The  news  was  soon  bruited  about,  and 
numbers  came  to  see  the  young  phenomenon.  The  poor  child  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  catching  her  death  of  cold,  but  happily  this  attack 
of  spontaneous  water-works  only  lasted  a  day  or  two. 

There  are  many  other  strange  tales  told  and  curious  facts 
recorded  in  this  entertaining  book,  but  we  have  already 
quoted  enough  to  give  a  good  idea  of  its  quality. 


The  greatest  "Chevalier  of  Industry  "  in  the  way  of  liter- 
ary imposture  was  the  individual  calling  himself  George 
Psalmanazar.  At  an  early  age  this  young  Frenchman  hit 
upon  the  ingenious  project  of  passing  for  a  Formosan,  "  one 
of  an  ideal  people  of  his  own  creation."  He  was  a  French- 
man, and  had  heard  the  Jesuits  speak  much  upon  China 
and  Japan,  and  had,  doubtless,  also  heard  of  the  gullibility 
of  the  religious  public  in  England.  "  Having  enriched  geog- 
raphy with  a  new  island  for  the  habitation  of  his  imaginary 
people,  he  set  himself  to  form  a  new  character  and  language, 
a  grammar,  a  division  of  the  year  into  twenty  months,  an 
alphabet  written  from  left  to  right,  and  a  new  religion." 
Thus  equipped,  he  went  over  to  England  as  an  unconverted 
heathen.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Compton,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and,  after  some  coy  reluctance,  consented  to 
be  baptized.  His  conversion  went  on  apace  ;  but,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  notion  of  his  outlandish  origin,  he  confined 
his  diet  to  raw  flesh,  roots,  and  herbs.  In  three  months  he 
had  taken  the  clergy  by  storm.  He  was  commissioned  to 
translate  the  church  catechism  into  the  Formosan  tongue, 
and  presently  produced  a  "History  of  Formosa,"  which  soon 
reached  a  second  edition.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  had 
a  private  tutor  assigned  to  him.  There  were,  however,  many 
who  doubted  his  statements,  and  some  gross  absurdities  in 
his  "History"  brought  about  his  exposure.  What  is  very 
curious,  he  survived  all  this  and  won,  we  are  told,  the  respect 
even  of  Dr.  Johnson,  while  his  talents  procured  him  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  from  his  pen.  He  was  concerned  with 
many  works  of  credit,  such  as  the  "Universal  History"  (to 
which  he  had,  as  we  see,  added  a  supplemental  chapter), 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-four. 


It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  builders  of  sky-scrapers  that 
there  is  a  constant  and  uneven  motion  going  on  throughout 
the  whole  structure,  called  by  some  molecular  vibration,  to 
an  extent  which  can  be  measured  with  the  naked  eye. 
Girders  will  move  an  inch  or  more,  and  then  come  back 
into  place.  The  causes  of  this  movement  are  as  yet  entirely 
unknown,  as  are  their  extent  and  duration.  Another  peril 
which  menaces  this  class  of  building  is  oxidation.  The 
steel  frames  are  inclosed  in  fire-proofing  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  examination  or  the  application  of  preservatives. 
The  disintegration  may  be  slow,  but  the  day  must  come,  so 
say  good  authorities,  when  the  great  buildings  must  succumb 
to  rust  and  ruin. 


According  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  there 
is  little  chance  for  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Japan.  The 
society  says  of  Japan  :  "  The  progress  of  Christianity  seems 
to  pause  before  the  absorption  of  the  people  in  their  new 
political  passions."  Some  visitors  to  Japan  say  that  the 
trouble  is  that  the  Japanese,  eager  to  receive  everything  of 
Western  civilization,  have  welcomed  the  missionaries  of  all 
sects  of  Christianity,  and  now  are  greatly  puzzled  over  the 
rival  claims  of  different  denominations. 


Australia  is  greatly  bothered  just  now  by  an  Indian  ques- 
tion akin  to  our  Chinese  problem.  The  Chinese  immigra- 
tion evil  has  been  checked  by  strong  restrictive  measures 
and  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  head-tax.  There  is  now  a 
great  and  growing  influx  of  Afghans,  Panthans,  and  other 
Asiatic  tribes  from  the  odd  corners  of  India,  and  these 
people  have  become  a  peril  and  a  nuisance  in  many  ways. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  author  of  "  The  Chevalier 
of  Pensieri  Vani,"  "The  Cliff- Dwellers,"  etc.,  has 
just  finished  a  second  novel  of  Chicago,  in  which 
he  dwells  less  on  the  harsher  and  less  agreeable 
phases  of  life  in  the  inland  metropolis  than  he  did 
in  "The  Cliff-Dwellers,"  and  more  on  what  Mr. 
Ralph  has  termed  "  the  gentler  side  "  of  that  vigor- 
ous community.  Mr.  Fuller,  by  the  way,  is  no  less 
of  a  musician  than  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  has 
written  the  scores  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  (unpub- 
lished) operas. 

Gounod's  widow,  his  son,  and  son-in-law  are  pre- 
paring a  memorial  volume  on  the  great  composer, 
which  will  consist  of  the  fragmentary  manuscripts 
he  left  behind,  some  of  them  being  of  an  autobio- 
graphical nature,  and  of  a  part  of  his  correspondence. 

Archibald  Forbes,  the  veteran  war  correspondent, 
has  written  a  short  paper  on  "The  F'lture  of  the 
Wounded  in  War,"  which  appears  in  the  June  Scrib- 
ner's. 

The  little  semi-monthly  Chap-Book,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  has  just  been  brought  out,  appears 
to  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  is  to  advertise, 
cleverly  and  prettily,  the  wares  of  its  publishers  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  to 
the  public  all  that  is  most  modern  and  aggres- 
sive in  the  Young  Man's  literature.  It  is  to  con- 
tain book  reviews,  literary  essays,  poems,  and  short 
stories,  and,  as  the  first  number  shows,  illustrations 
in  the  fearful  and  wonderful  style  of  young  Mr. 
Beardsley. 

The  Revue  Universitaire  of  Paris  has  published  a 
long  article  by  C.  V.  Langlois  on  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft. The  Journal  des  Dibats  says  that  this  his- 
torian's method  "  is  not  new,  but  extended  into  mon- 
strous proportions."  The  Journal,  confounding  him 
with  George  Bancroft,  refers  to  him  as  "  the  cele- 
brated historian  who  died,  in  1891,  at  Washington." 

The  table  of  contents  of  Harpers  for  June  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  City  of  Homes,"  by  Charles  Belmont  Davis  ;  "  A 
Kentucky  Cardinal,"  a  story — Part  1I„  by  James  Lane 
Allen  ;  "  Vignettes  of  Manhattan  "—VI.,  '"  In  Search  of 
Local  Color,"  by  Brander  Matthews  ;  "  My  First  Visit  to 
New  England"— Part  II.,  by  William  Dean  Ho  wells  ; 
"  French  Diplomacy  under  the  Third  Empire,"  by  M.  de 
BlowiLz ;  "  Trilby,"  a  novel — Part  VI.,  by  George  Du 
Maurier;  "A  Waitress,"  a  story,  by  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson  ;  "The  Japanese  Spring,"  by  Alfred  Parsons; 
"  Little  Big  Horn  .Medicine,"  by  Owen  Wister;  "Mem- 
ories of  Wendell  Phillips,"  by  George  W.  Smalley ;  "  God's 
Ravens,"  a  story  by  Hamlin  Garland  ;  verses  by  Marion 
Wilcox  and  Ricaard  Burton  ;  and  the  departments. 

In  the  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Kidd's  "Social 
Evolution,"  the  author  has  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  text. 

William  Henry  Bishop's  short  serial  of  Monte 
Carlo  life  is  concluded  in  the  June  number  of  Scnb- 
ner's.  The  installment  of  Mr.  Cable's  serial  estab- 
lishes young  John  March  in  business  in  Suez. 

The  Swinburne  of  "the  grizzled  beard  "  is,  as  his 
latest  photograph  shows,  a  much  better-looking  man 
than  the  Swinburne  of  his  sentimental  youthful  por- 
trait. He  is  now  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  lives  in 
a  handsome  bachelor  home  at  Putney  with  his 
friend,  Theodore  Watts.  He  is  always  more  or  less 
busy  ;  the  long  list  of  over  thirty  volumes  which 
bear  his  name  will  doubtless  have  several  additions 
before  death  stills  his  pen.  His  new  book,  "  Astro- 
phel,"  has  already  gone  into  a  second  edition  in 
England. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  "Trilby,"  in 
Harpers  Magazine,  will  be  run  with  the  appearance 
of  the  August  number,  when  the  story  may  be  looked 
for  in  book-form. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  June  Scribner's  is  as 
follows  : 

"Maximilian  and  Mexico,"  by  John  Heard,  Jr.;  "The 
Lighthouse  "  (painted  by  Stanhope  A.  Forbes),  by  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamcrton  ;  "The  Dog,"  by  N.  S.  Shaler;  '"A 
Portion  of  the  Tempest,'"  by  Mary  Tappan  Wright; 
"  The  Story  of  a  Beautiful  Thing,"  by  Frances  Hodason 
Burnett;  "John  March,  Southerner"— Chapters  XXXV.- 
XL1I..  by  George  W.  Cable ;  "  American  Game  Fishes," 
by  Leroy  Milton  Vale  ;  "  A  Pound  of  Cure.  A  Story  of 
Monte  Carlo  "—Chapters  VII.-VI1I.,  by  William  Henry 
Buhop;  "The  Future  of  the  Wounded  in  War,"  by 
Archibald  Forbes;  The  Point  of  View;  "The  Gentle 
Reader,"  "  Mrs.  Anthony's  Nolo  Episcopari,"  "  Physical 
Aspects  of  Industrial  Man";  and  a  poem  by  Edith 
Wharton. 

Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale,  an  angler  of  great  experi- 
ence, has  in  the  June  Scribner's  a  brief  article  upon 
some  of  the  best  known  "American  Game  Fishes." 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  denies  the  statement 
made  by  the  Critic  s  London  correspondent  that  he 


is  to  edit  an  American  edition  of  the  Bookman  ;  he 
has  all  he  can  well  attend  to  with  his  duties  as 
lecturer,  author,  and  editor  of  the  Outlook. 

A  writer  in  the  Critic  says,  apropos  of  the  amount 
of  erotic  literature  published  nowadays,  and  the  fact 
that  the  writers  are  mostly  women  : 

"  A  publisher  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  does  not 
know  what  the  women  are  coming  to.  They  invade  his 
private  office  with  manuscripts  under  their  arms,  and,  after 
trying  vainly  to  close  the  door— he  has  it  fastened  wide 
open— ask  hnn  in  husky  whispers  if  he  dare  publish  an  im- 
moral book.  He  says  emphatically  '  No.'  and,  after  a  glare 
of  disgust  or  a  smile  of  pity,  they  leave  him.  I  ihink  that 
he  is  really  afraid  of  them.  There  was  a  look  of  fear  in  his 
eye  when  he  spoke  of  them,  and,  then,  the  firm  way  in 
which  that  door  is  fastened  back  shows  a  man  who  would 
not  have  the  courage  of  an  '  advanced '  author's  convic- 
tions." 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  written  for  the 
June  Scribner's  "  The  Story  of  a  Beautiful  Thing," 
in  -which  she  tells  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  Lon- 
don charity  officially  known  as  "  The  Invalid  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Association." 

A  new  book  is  on  its  way  to  challenge  compari- 
son with  Mr.  Howells's  charming  volume  on  Vene- 
tian life.  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  writing  (and 
illustrating)  a  work  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  June  contains  an  article 
by  John  Heard,  Jr.,  which,  for  the  first  lime  in  ac- 
cessible form  in  English,  tells  the  tragical  story  of 
"Maximilian  and  Mexico"  in  the  light  of  many 
documents  which  have  recently  been  published  in 
France. 

The  refusal  of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  to  circulate 
Mr.  George  Moore's  new  novel,  "  Esther  Waters," 
is  causing  a  lively  discussion  in  the  press  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  newspaper  criticism  can  drive  the  Smiths 
into  circulating  a  depressing  and  offensive  tale  of  a 
seduced  servant  girl. 

"  I  have  three  novels  all  ready  for  publication,  but 
I  shall  not  bring  out  any  of  them  until  next  fall,  and 
perhaps  not  then,"  observed  a  successful  writer  of 
fiction  to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter  recently,  and  he 
added; 

"  The  book-trade  of  this  country  is  just  now  in  a  worse 
condition  than  it  has  ever  been  since  1  began  to  write,  a 
score  of  years  ago,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
wait  for  a  favorable  market  The  trade  has  been  ruined  by 
the  failure  of  so  many  of  the  large  houses  which  made  a 
specialty  of  publishing  cheap,  paper-covered  fiction.  These 
failures  have  thrown  upon  the  market  within  the  past  four- 
teen months  more  than  eight  million  volumes  in  both  paper 
and  cloth,  which  have  been  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  have  been  distributed  about  the  country 
through  various  channels  outside  of  the  regular  book- 
trade.  Weekly  newspapers  have  used  them  as  premiums 
for  new  subscribers,  and  dry-goods  dealers  have  either  sold 
them  for  very  low  prices  or  else  given  them  away  to  their 
patrons  as  extra  inducements  for  custom.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  a  large  number  of  unthinking  people,  who 
never  read  anything  in  their  lives  before,  have  bought  these 
cheap  novels  because  they  were  cheap,  taken  them  home  to 
their  families,  and  in  this  way  unknowingly  spread  a  taste 
for  reading  which  may  have  most  desirable  and  far-reaching 
results  in  the  near  future.  I  am  thankful  to  say,  however, 
that  nearly  all  of  these  low-priced  volumes  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  when  the  trade  springs  up  again,  it  will  be 
on  a  much  healthier  basis,  and  because  of  the  numerous 
failures,  the  competition  will  not  be  nearly  as  sharp  as  it 
was  before." 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  has  entered  upon  a  new 
field  in  his  popular  studies  of  nature,  and  begins  in 
Scribner" s  for  June  a  group  of  articles  on  domestic 
animals.    The  first  article  is  on  "  The  Dog." 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  Fliegende  Blatter 
was  started  in  Munich .  During  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  Fliegende  Blatter  did  not  appear  regularly, 
but  merely  from  time  to  time.  The  two  publishers 
were  Kaspar  Braun,  a  clever  artist,  endowed  with 
a  rich,  flowing  vein  of  humor,  and  Frederich 
Schneider,  who  was  possessed  of  a  tender  and  poetic 
soul.  The  former  also  took  charge  of  the  artistic  part, 
and  the  latter  fixed  the  literary  standard  of  the  peri- 
odical. Kaspar  Braun  died  in  1879  and  his  partner 
in  1864.  Their  oldest  sons  now  conduct  the  busi- 
ness. 


New    Publications. 
A  "First  Book  in  English,"  by  William  H.  Max- 
well, M.  A.,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  "The 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,"  with 
Lord  Braybrooke's  notes,  edited,  with  additions,  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.  S.  A.,  has  just  been  issued. 
This  edition,  it  will  be  remembered,  gives  the  diary 
in  full,  without  the  frequent  expurgations  that  pre- 
vious editors  had  deemed  necessary.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Whittaker's  Anatomical  Chart,"  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  figure  in  five  colored  plates, 
in  which  are  shown  the  circulatory  system,  the  skele- 
ton, the  superficial  muscles,  Ihe  deeper  muscles  and 


A  Simple  Supper 

for  the  little  ones,  always  relished,  and  very 
economical,  is  a  bowl  of  broth  made  of 
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with  cracken  or  bread  broken  into  it.  Uve  %  teaspoonful  of  % 
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the  eye,  and  the  viscera,  etc.,  has  been  published, 
with  descriptive  text,  by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

The  twentieth  volume  of  the  handsome  new  Dry- 
burgh  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Waverley  Novels, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  contains  "The  Talis- 
man," "The  Two  Drovers,"  "My  Aunt  Margaret's 
Mirror,"  "  The  Tapestried  Chamber,"  and  "  Death 
of  the  Laird's  Jock."  The  volume  is  illustrated  by 
Godfrey  C.  Hindley.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1  25. 

"  The  Diary  of  a  Nobody,"  a  humorous  English — 
or,  rather,  an  English  humorous — story  by  George 
and  Weedon  Grossmith  ;  "The  Truth  about 
Beauty,"  a  book  of  sensible  advice  on  the  beaulifica- 
tion  of  the  human  form  and  face,  by  Annie  Wolf  ; 
and  "The  Last  Sentence,"  a  novel  by  Maxwell 
Gray,  author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland," 
have  been  published  in  the  Illustrated  Library  issued 
by  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents 
each. 

"  Roger  Williams  :  the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty "  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
whose  work  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Republican 
Form  of  Government  in  the  United  States"  is  well 
known.  Most  of  the  biographies  of  the  famous  old 
preacher  are  out  of  print  by  this  time,  so  that  Mr. 
Straus's  work  would  be  sure  of  some  welcome,  but  his 
own  researches  and  bis  compilations  from  the  works 
of  other  recent  delvers  in  the  same  historic  field 
give  his  biography  a  permanent  value.  Published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.2s. 

A  thoroughly  delightful  volume  of  memoirs  is  the 
"  Recollections  of  a  Virginian,"  by  General  Dabney 
H.  Maury.  It  opens  with  a  pleasant  chapter  on 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  of  the  prominent  persons 
who  have  been  there,  and,  after  briefly  describing 
the  author's  experience  at  West  Point,  follows  his 
career  through  the  Mexican,  Indian,  and  Civil  Wars, 
and  concludes  with  his  impressions  of  Bogota  and 
the  country  during  his  incumbency  of  the  post  of 
United  States  Minister  to  the  United  States  of  Col- 
ombia. General  Maury  is  a  quaint  and  charming 
writer,  now  and  again  putting  one  in  mind  of  Colontl 
Carter  of  Cartersville  by  his  gentle  magniloquence, 
and  while  his  book  affords  no  great  addition  to  our 
historical  knowledge,  it  is  a  delightful  fund  of  anec- 
dote and  a  graphic  picture  of  a  gentleman  of  a  class 
now  far  too  rarely  met.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  most  recent  issue  in  the  famous  Badminton 
Library  is  "Big  Game  Shooting,"  edited  by  Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley,  in  two  volumes,  which  was  noticed 
at  length  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Argonaut,  It 
is,  as  we  then  showed  by  copious  extracts,  a  compila- 
tion of  very  interesting  papers  written  by  modern 
Nimrods  who  have  girdled  the  earth  in  their  search 
for  sport.  In  addition  to  the  editor,  the  contributors 
comprise  W.  Cotton  Oswell,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
African  travelers;  F.J.  Jackson  and  F.  S.  Selous, 
both  noted  African  hunters ;  Warburton  Pike, 
Arnold  Pike,  Lieutenant  G.  Littledale,  W.  A.  Baillie- 
Grohman,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Major  Algernon 
Heber  Percy,  and  others  whose  names  are  well 
known  to  readers  of  sporting  literature.  The  two 
volumes  are  typographically  handsome,  are  well 
illustrated,  and  have  separate  indexes.  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &Co.,  London  ;  price,  ios.6d. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  by  Antony  Hope,  is 
described  in  the  sub-title  as  "  being  the  history  of 
three  months  in  the  life  of  an  English  gentleman," 
but  it  is  given  to  few  English  or  other  gentlemen  to 
enjoy  such  an  experience  as  befell  Rudolf  Rassen- 
dyll.  Through  a  scandal  in  the  annals  of  his  family 
he  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sovereign  of 
Ruritania,  and  when  that  monarch  is  in  his  cups, 
Rassendyll  impersonates  him  and  carries  on  the 
affairs  of  state,  thus  saving  the  throne  from  the 
king's  enemies.  Matters  are  vastly  complicated, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  king' sfiance'e  loves  her 
future  lord  only  when  he  is  personated  by  the 
Englishman,  and  the  author  manages  to  make  a  de- 
cidedly interesting  story  of  it  all.  The  situation  is 
solved  eventually  by  the  king  getting  away  from  the 
conspirators  and  his  future  wife  sacrificing  her  love 
for  the  Englishman  to  her  duty  to  the  state.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75 
cents. 

"The  Green  Bay  Tree,"  by  W.  H.  Wilkins 
(W.  H.  de  Winton)  and  Herbert  Vivian,  is  a  book 
which  was  much  talked  about  in  England,  where  it 
originally  appeared,  because  the  joint  authors  had 
indicated  by  two  different  styles  of  type  the  parts 
which  each  had  written.  This  unusual  device  is  not 
employed  in  the  American  edilion,  a  prefatory  note 
stating  which  chapters  and  paragraphs  each  author 
is  responsible  for.  It  is  called  "a  tale  of  to-day." 
and  pictures  life  at  a  great  public  school  and  among 
the  under-graduates  of  an  English  university.  Some 
time  ago  some  Englishwoman  scandalized  the  Girton 
girl  by  depicting  fast  life  at  a  female  college,  and 
these  two  gentlemen  have  done  the  same  for  her 
male  congener.  The  hero  is  a  thoroughly  cynical 
and  unprincipled  youth,  and  he  flourishes  like  a 
green  bay-tree,  leading  his  friends  into  all  manner 
of  dissipation  and  profiting  by  their  follies  in  a  most 
heartless  manner.  Published  in  the  Kenilworth 
Series  by  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 
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an  important  article  on 

MAXIMILIAN ! 

AND  MEXICO, 

in  which  this  tragical  passage  of  history  is 
told  in  the  light  of  many  documents  but 
recently  made  public.  Illustrations  by 
Marchetti  and  Gilbert  Gaul. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 

with  her  wonderful  power  of  depicting 
child-life,  writes  of  a  touching  charity- — 
'  'The  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association." 


The  Dog. 


the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  THE 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  by  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  with  illustrations  by  eminent 
artists  of  animal  life,  appears  in  this 
number.     Illustrated  by  Leon. 

Some  of  the  best-known  of 

American  Game  Fishes 

are  described  by  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale,  an 
angler  of  much  experience.      Illustrated. 

The  Wounded  in  War. 

Archibald  Forbes,  the  veteran  war 
correspondent,  contributes  .1  remarkable 
short  paper  on  "  The  Future  of  the 
Wounded  in  War." 

George  W.  Cable's  Novel, 

"  John  March,"  Southerner,  is  continued. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BISHOP'S  short 
serial  of 

Monte  Carlo 

life  is  concluded. 

Scribner's  Hagazine, 

25  cents  a  Number.        $3  a  Year. 
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MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  at  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBF.RS; 
HTDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  38^-lnoh  Duck,  from  7  Ounce*  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

"  I  wonder,"  queries  a  writer  in  Vogue,  "  if 
American  girls  and  American  men  who  insist  on 
being  presented  at  one  of  the  London  Drawing- 
Rooms  imagine  that  by  such  an  act  they  are  really 
getting  into  English  society  ?  If  you  intend  to  live 
in  England,  or  spend  several  years  there,  or  even 
the  season,  such  a  proceeding  might  be  of  use,  as 
no  English  girl  of  position  is  out  until  after  she  has 
been  presented.  Otherwise  it  is  trouble  and  expense 
for  nothing.  Anybody  can  be  presented — at  least, 
any  American ;  but  everything  depends  upon  the 
person  under  whose  patronage  the  ceremony  is  ar- 
ranged for  you.  To  be  presented  by  the  American 
Minister  means  little.  Politics  will  help  you  in  that 
channel,  whoever  the  minister  may  be.  There  are 
a  number  of  advertisements  in  the  London  news- 
papers from  mythical  personages  offering  to  present 
young  American  girls  '  for  a  consideration.'  In 
Berlin,  in  Vienna,  and  at  the  capitals  of  the  small 
monarchies,  a  presentation  means  much  more  than 
in  England.  Your  trade  or  profession — if  you  are  a 
man — is  rigidly  inquired  into,  and  you  must  be  a 
rentier,  and  not  eDgaged  in  business  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  be  allowed  this  honor." 

Philadelphia  society  (writes  Charles  Belmont  Davis 
in  the  June  Harper  s)  occupies  an  almost  unique 
position  in  its  absolute  disregard  for  money.  The 
man  with  a  long  rent-roll  is  no  more  favored  than 
the  clerk  who  is  dependent  on  his  small  salary  in  a 
down-town  office  ;  the  girl  who  has  to  make  her  own 
ball-dresses  receives  just  as  much  attention  as  her 
social  sister  who  buys  hers  in  Paris,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  man  who  marries  a  rich  girl  in  the  Quaker 
City  is  usually  regarded  with  severe  suspicion.  Phil- 
adelphia society  is  formed  on  a  basis  of  Philadelphia 
birth,  and  it  has  not  very  much  regard  for  anything 
else.  A  man  who  boasts  of  a  grandfather  born  in 
the  Quaker  City,  according  to  the  notions  of  this  old 
society,  is  considerably  more  of  a  person  than  an- 
other man  who  can  trace  his  family  back  ten  genera- 
tions in  any  other  State.  So  far  as  the  usual 
social  functions  are  concerned,  those  of  Philadelphra 
do  not  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  other 
cities,  except  in  the  fact  that  the  debutantes  form  the 
axle  about  which  the  social  circle  revolves.  From 
two  to  three  years  is  the  usually  allotted  time  in  which 
a  girl  plays  an  active  part  in  Philadelphia  society. 
Then  she  generally  has  a  very  expensive  wedding, 
and  retires  to  an  inexpensive  married  existence  on 
Locust  Street.  Almost  every  city  has  its  Brides' 
Row,  and  in  this  respect  Philadelphia  is  no  exception. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  houses  on  Locust 
Street  are  probably  smaller  than  any  other  brides' 
houses  in  the  world,  and  show  an  architectural 
variety  in  their  fronts  which  makes  the  castles  of 
Chicago's  North  Side  Drive  appear  absolutely  plain. 


Although  nearly  all  the  leading  families  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  are  in  mourning,  yet  nothing 
(writes  the  New  York  Tribune's  Paris  correspondent) 
seems  to  interfere  with  the  gayeties  of  the  season, 
one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  which  is  the  de- 
cline of  outward  manifestations  of  woe  for  the  loss 
of  near  and  dear  relatives.  Even  in  the  gayest 
years  of  the  empire,  where  everything  serious  was 
at  a  discount,  what  may  be  called  the  conventionali- 
ties of  mourning  were  far  more  strictly  observed. 
Nowadays  people  seem  to  consider  that,  provided 
the  servants'  liveries  and  the  harness  of  their  horses 
are  bountifully  adorned  with  emblems  of  grief,  all 
that  is  necessary  has  been  done.  They  plead  in 
excuse  of  this  apparent  indifference  to  the  dead  that, 
owing  to  frequent  intermarriages,  their  relationships 
are  so  complex  and  extensive  that  were  they  to 
observe  the  old-time  rules  that  governed  mourning, 
they  would  be  in  black  and  debarred  from  any  kind 
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of  gayety  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  Hence, 
people  in  Paris  no  longer  feel  shocked  when  they 
see  a  mondaine  who  has  lost  her  child  attending 
dinner-parties  three  months  afterward,  or  a  widow  of 
six  months  ensconced  in  the  discreetly  darkened 
baignoir,  or  lowest  tier-box,  of  such  frivolous  the- 
atres as  the  Palais  Ro>al- 


Women,  in  Homer,  wear  veils ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  their  dress — long  smock  and  girdle — was, 
apparently,  much  like  that  of  later  Greece.  This  is 
odd,  for  on  a  very  old  gold  ring  from  Mycenae,  we 
see  women  with  exuberant  busts,  tight  waists,  and 
petticoats  heavily  beflounced.  The  same  costume 
appears  on  a  Mycenaean  ring  picked  up  by  Furt- 
wangler  in  a  curiosity  shop.  Two  ladies  are  carous- 
ing out  of  champagne  glasses.  They  are  very 
tightly  laced.  A  lady  on  a  Mycenaean  gem  from 
Vapheio  is  laced  to  extinction,  and  has  seven 
flounces.  The  British  Museum  owns  a  lentoid  gem, 
where  Leto  wears  only  a  crinoline,  with  no  petticoats 
over  it.  Dipylon  vases  display  both  men  and  women 
with  tiny  waists.  Men,  in  Myceriaean  art,  wear 
little  but  very  short  drawers  and  shields.  In  Homer, 
the  chiefs,  summoned  on  a  night  alarm,  come  out  in 
dressing-gowns,  some  of  them  of  skins.  The  his- 
torical dress  for  ladies  was  a  large  piece  of  cloth  a 
foot  longer  than  the  wearer  was  tall  and  as  wide  as 
her  arms  could  stretch.  A  belt  partly  kept  it  up, 
and  safety-pins  were  used.  To  show  the  whole  of 
the  leg  was  very  usual.  By  taking  a  bath-towel — a 
good  big  one — and  trying  what  she  can  make  of  it 
as  her  full  costume,  a  modem  nymph  may  partly  un- 
derstand the  toilet  of  her  ancient  sisters.  When 
once  she  has  got  it  on,  she  stands  with  extended 
arms  and  another  lady  fastens  a  girdle  round  her 
waist.  Then  she  pulls  up  the  superfluous  length 
through  the  girdle  and  lets  it  haDg  over,  and  there 
she  is.  But  how  long  she  will  remain  thus  is  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  question.  Straps,  like  braces,  were 
sometimes  worn,  and  crossed  over  the  breast,  being 
fastened  to  the  girdle.  The  dress  had  its  advan- 
tages ia  the  matter  of  health,  as  there  was  no  tight 
lacing  after  the  MycenEean  age. 


There  was  a  time  when  woman's  opportunities  to 
see  the  interior  of  a  man's  club  were  rare.  Most  of 
the  clubs  have  always  deferred  to  the  rights  of 
femininity  to  the  extent  of  allowing  an  occasional  in- 
vasion in  the  form  of  what  they  call  a  "  ladies'  day  " 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  or  of  an  exhibition  of 
pictures.  But  such  privileges  gave  hollow  satisfac- 
tion. The  women  very  soon  learned  that  every' 
man  who  got  wind  of  the  coming  invasion  would  get 
out  of  the  way  before  the  women  arrived  at  the 
club-house,  and  never  put  his  foot  inside  the  build- 
ing until  he  was  certain  that  they  were  well  out  of 
it.  The  privileges  which  the  newer  clubs  offer  to 
women  are  far  more  liberal.  In  Western  and  South- 
ern cities  (says  the  Sun) ,  women  are  very  generally 
admitted  to  extended  club  privileges.  The  Pickwick, 
of  New  Orleans,  which  might  be  called  the  repre- 
sentative club  of  the  South,  admitted  the  wives  and 
friends  of  its  members  to  the  restaurant.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Union  League  Club  in  Chicago  ; 
and  in  Louisville,  the  Pendennis  Club,  the  successor 
of  the  famous  Old  Kentucky  Club,  makes  a  special 
feature  of  the  privileges  it  extends  to  women.  The 
supper  and  dinner-parties  which  are  given  at  the 
club  are  among  the  events  of  the  social  life  of  the 
town. 


A  conversation  between  two  women  on  a  subject 
that  interests  their  sex  is  thus  reported  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Press :  "  The  great  trouble  with  this  particu- 
lar age,"  remarked  a  young  woman  on  her  twenty- 
seventh  birthday,  "is  that  people  are  so  obviously 
wondering  whether  or  not  one  intends  to  get  mar- 
ried and  opining  that  if  so,  one  had  better  be  about 
it.  As  the  Scotch  gallantly  put  it,  a  girl  at  eighteen 
wonders  '  Who  shall  I  take  ? '  at  twenty-five,  'Who 
shall  I  get?'  and  at  thirty,  "Who  will  take  me?'" 
"You  forget,"  remarked  her  listener,  "  that  woman's 
period  of  youth  has  moved  on  a  good  ten  years. 
In  the  old-fashioned  novel,  the  heroine  was  invari- 
ably sweet  sixteen,  never  by  any  chance  either  more 
or  less.  This  gave  her  two  years  in  which  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  her  being,  since  after  the  vener- 
able age  of  eighteen,  all  possible  interest  in  her  was 
supposed  to  cease.  Now  you  seldom  find  a  heroine 
of  fiction  who  interests  you  under  twenty-six,  and  in 
a  large  number  of  actual  marriage  statistics  the  bride 
is  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  and  even  older. 
How  can  a  child  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  form  any 
just  estimate  of  a  man's  character  or  how  it  will 
accord  with  her  own?"  "But,  don't  you  think," 
said  tbe  first  speaker,  "  at  that  undeveloped  age  her 
own  character  can  grow  into  conformity  with  his, 
and  that  perhaps  there  will  be  less  conflict  and 
greater  happiness  thereby ? "  "Oh,  that  is  a  medi- 
aeval sort  of  view  implying  the  subjection  of  women, 
which  had  better  be  out  of  the  world." 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  a  journey  to  Europe 
was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  exceptional  wealth. 
Going  to  Europe  means  to-day  (according  to  Vogue), 
for  many  persons,  a  close  calculation  of  steamship 
charges  and  the  bare  cost  of  living  in  seclusion  for 
three  months,  without  a  thought  of  travel,  purchases, 
or  pleasure.  Every  year  the  New  York  season  is 
shortening,  and  it  is  narrowing  down  to  a  period  of 
about  three  months,  beginning  with  the  Horse  Show 
in  November  and  ending  early  in  February.     In  this 


time  the  functional  affairs  all  occur — the  subscription 
balls,  the  dinner-dances,  the  large  receptions,  the 
opera,  and  special  occasions  of  a  general  character. 
That  this  season  will  gradually  condense  to  t«o 
months  is  probable  in  view  of  the  evident  tendency 
to  country-house  life,  which,  as  more  healthful  and 
rationally  more  enjoyable  than  the  city,  is  commeDd- 
ing  itself  to  those  who  like  large,  generous  sur- 
roundings, with  abundant  capacity  for  house-parties, 
and  the  privacy  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  any 
longer  in  a  metropolis,  every  phase  of  which  is 
minutely  chronicled  by  a  ubiquitous  press.  For 
these  people  also  comes  in  the  consideration  of 
economies.  Few  of  those  who  make  up  society  can 
entertain  on  the  scale  that  the  prodigious  fortunes  of 
the  day  manifest  a  score  of  times  each  season. 
Those  who  do  not,  have  either  to  entertain  in  an  in- 
adequate way  or  not  to  entertain  at  all.  The  alter- 
natives being  both  practically  impossible,  they  turn 
to  country-house  life,  where  every  man  is  free  to  live 
as  he  pleases  and  can  get  full  satisfaction  by  mod- 
erate expenditure  without  fear  of  the  obliterating 
rivalry  of  a  colossus  fortune.  And  those  who  have 
assured  social  position  can  go  to  New  York  for  a 
two-month  season  and  discharge  their  functional 
duty  to  society  by  participating  in  its  movement  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Those  who  have  no  position  have 
the  whirl  of  horse-show,  opera,  theatre,  and  all  other 
amusements  that  are  purchasable. 


What  a  different  life  young  girls  lead  now  (ex- 
claims the  Bazar)  from  that  which  was  lived  by 
them  a  few  hundred  years  ago !  In  the  mediaeval 
days  the  ordinary  young  girl  in  the  town  went  out  to 
service,  or  was  ordered  out  by  tbe  next  great  house- 
holder, or  if  she  stayed  at  home,  it  was  to  spin,  as 
her  mother  did,  to  help  about  the  house  or  in  the 
shop.  The  peasant  girl  worked  in  the  fields  or  made 
one  of  the  retinue  of  the  lower  servants  in  the  castle, 
and  had  very  little  choice  about  it — to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  slave.  The  young  girl  of  family  then 
had  hardly  more  freedom  in  her  lot,  although,  per- 
haps, she  had  more  luxury,  as  luxury  then  was 
known,  when  rushes  served  as  carpets  and  rugs  on 
the  stone  floors,  when  even  the  chimney  was  a  new 
thing,  and  before  that  the  smoke  had  stifled  and 
blinded  before  finding  its  way  out  of  the  hole  in  the 
roof  of  the  great  hall,  and  where,  after  that,  the 
draughts  were  something  deadly,  bringing  in  early 
the  use  of  screens  and  tapestries  and  thick  portieres, 
which  the  women  spent  their  time  in  embroidering. 
This  young  girl,  if  her  father  was  a  lesser  noble,  was 
early  sent  into  some  great  house,  where  if  she  was 
received,  it  was  as  a  favor,  but  where  if  she  had  not 
gone,  it  would  have  been  an  offense,  to  learn  from 
the  chatelaine  the  art  of  being  a  fine  lady,  to  em- 
broider, to  spin  the  linen  thread,  by  and  bye  to 
work  lace,  to  distill,  to  prepare  tbe  sweet  waters, 
to  compound  salves  and  lotions  and  perfumes, 
to  dress  and  bandage  wounds.  Her  recreation 
was  now  and  then  a  morning  at  the  chase 
with  a  falcon  on  her  wrist,  and  one  day  went 
by  like  another.  Even  after  some  hundreds  of 
years  had  passed,  the  young  girls  had  scarcely  any- 
thing more  to  say  as  to  the  disposal  of  themselves  or 
their  time.  In  Venice  then,  the  girls  of  the  people, 
who  had  no  money  and  to  whom  the  republic  "gave 
a  bridal  portion,  were  bid  off  at  a  marriage  fair,  as 
it  was  called,  where  they  went  without  any  idea  of 
discredit,  dressed  in  white,  their  hair  flowing  down 
the  back  and  their  dower  in  a  little  box  hung  over 
the  shoulder  by  a  ribbon.  The  belter  class  of 
young  girls,  at  that  time  and  afterward,  never  went 
out  unless  closely  and  entirely  wrapped  in  a  thin 
white  veil.  When  marriageable,  they  were  allowed 
to  wear  a  silk  mantilla  instead  of  the  veil,  arranged 
to  hide  the  face  from  others  but  through  which 
they  themselves  could  see,  and  a  small  black  apron 
trimmed  with  lace  ;  although  at  betrothal  all  re- 
straint of  that  sort  ceased.  Yet,  only  as  late  as  the 
last  century,  it  was  not  permitted  to  introduce  any 
gentleman  to  a  young  girl.  It  is  to  be  confessed, 
though,  that  the  married  women  then  and  there  had 
little  more  freedom  ;  the  liberty  of  intellectual  life 
and  gay  behavior  belonged  to  those  who  were  less 
reputable.  The  wives  had  only  the  poor  consolation 
of  outdressing  the  others  on  state  occasions. 
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Bias  Velveteen 

Skirt  Binding 

with  the  well-known  trade-mark 

"S.H.&IC 

and  accidents  like  this  would  not  oc- 
cur.'' 

The  "  S.  H.    &  M."  Binding-  wears 
as  long  as  the  skirt. 


PHILIP    KRALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

Kullak  Methcd.      $4.00    A    LESSON. 

735a  Kills  Street. 


H.   B.   PASMORE, 

Teacher  ot  Singing  (Shakespearean  method)  and  Theory. 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  during  June  and  July. 

1424  Washington  Street. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  SSSSSSkSJ' 

Situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction.  Awards  annually  two  Euro- 
pean Fellowships  (value  $500),  five  Graduate  Scholarships 
(value  S200).  and  nine  Resident- Graduate  Fellowships 
(value  $525)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English.  Teutonics,  Romance 
Languages.  Mathematics,  History  or  Politics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology.  Full  undergraduate  and  graduate  Courses  in 
these  departments,  and  in  Philosophy  and  Physics.  Grad- 
uate Courses  in  Semitic  languages.  For  Program  or  Grad- 
uate Pamphlet,  address  as  above. 

SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AXD  FINEST.  IN"  ENDLESS 
VAKIETT, 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel 
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26,  28.  30  O'Farreil  St. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 


CITIZENS'  WATER  COMP AST,— NOTICE 
is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Citizens'  Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  is  hereby  called 
for  Thursday,  July  5,  1894,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  II.,  at  the 
company's  office  at  No.  13  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  creating  a 
bonded  indebtedness  and  issuing  bonds  of  the  company  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000.00,  with  interest,  payable  semi-an- 
nually, at  six  per  cent,  per  annum — principal  payable  in 
thirty  years.  The  above  meeting  is  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Argonaut  was  by  them,  in  the  order 
calling  such  meeting,  designated  as  the  newspaper  in 
which  this  notice  is  to  be  published. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens'  Water 
Company.  CHARLES  B.  WHEATON, 

Dated  May  2,  1894.  Secretary  pro  tern. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  1, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  June,  1894,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  If.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Ofiice — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Francisco.  California. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  nil  Patent  business  conducted  for 

MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  laventore  wiUiout 
charge.   Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C 

■yThls-  Company  Is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  anlMcribers  against  unscrupulous 
and  incompetent  Patent  Agents,  ar.'' 
printing  this  advemsementvonchesforl^  - 
bUlty  and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Claim? 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  4,  1894. 


SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
There  will  be  an  interesting  wedding  in  New  York 
city  next  Tuesday  at  noon.  The  contracting  parties 
will  be  Mrs.  Emma  Hanchett  Rutherford,  of  this 
city,  and  Mr.  George  Crocker,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Crocker.  The  ceremony  will  be  performed 
at  St.  Thomas's  Church  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Reed.  Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker  will 
act  as  best  man,  and  the  father  of  the  bride,  Mr.  L. 
J.  Hanchett,  of  San  Jos£,  will  give  her  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  groom.  The  wedding  will  be  followed 
by  an  elaborate  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf.  On 
the  following  day  the  newly  wedded  couple  will  sail 
for  Europe,  and  on  their  return  they  will  visit  this 
coast.  Their  permanent  home  will  be  in  New  York 
city. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral  will  be  the  scene  at  noon 
next  Tuesday  of  the  wedding  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Helene  Clarke,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Augustus  8.  Moulder,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.J.  Moulder.  Miss  Charlotte  Moulder  will  be  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  comprise 
Miss  Laura  Clarke  and  Miss  Ethel  Murphy.  Mr. 
Hamilton  L.  Moulder  will  act  as  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  will  be  Mr.  Charles  D.  Farquharson,  Mr. 
George  S.  Cheesman,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Holbrook,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Pond.  Archbishop  Riordan  will  per- 
form the  ceremony,  which  will  be  followed  by  a 
breakfast  at  Mrs.  Clarke's  residence  on  California 
Street.  Only  the  bridal  party  and  a  few  very  inti- 
mate friends  will  be  present  at  the  breakfast. 

Miss  Minnie  Heath,  daughter  of  the  late  General 
R.  W.  Heath,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  James  Alfred 
Nowland,  of  Newcastle,  Del.,  at  noon  on  Tuesday, 
June  12th,  at  St.  Luke's  Church  on  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue. Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  F.  Nichols  will 
officiate.  Mr.  William  R.  Heath  will  act  as  best 
man,  and  Miss  Meta  Graham  will  be  the  maid  of 
honor. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  I.  Pierce,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  and 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Madison,  an  attorney-at-law  of  this 
city,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  12th, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Maynard,  2526  Washington  Street.  Mr.  John  O. 
Blanchard  will  act  as  best  man.  The  ceremony  will 
be  performed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  presence  only  of 
relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marie  Williams,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Williams,  and  Mr.  S.  F. 
Jackson,  of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  will  take  place  to-day 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents. 

Cards  have  been  received  here  announcing  that 
Miss  Florence  Marie  Massey,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Atkins  Massey,  of  this  city,  will  be  married 
next  Tuesday  afternoon  to  Mr.  William  Manson 
Rose,  of  New  York,  at  the  present  home  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Massey,  115  West 
Seventy-First  Street  in  New  York  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bertha  E.  Stringer  and  Mr. 
L.  Eugene  Lee  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June 
9th. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Ewing  has  issued  cards  an- 
nouncing the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Miss  Evarts 
Ewing,  to  Major  Curtis E.  Munn,  Surgeon,  U.S.A., 
which  took  place  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Satur- 
day, May  19th. 

Miss  Daisy  E.  Willard,  sister  of  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Willard,  of  this  city,  was  married  in  Chicago  last 
Tuesday  to  Dr.  Frank  S.  Mason,  of  Chicago. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Helene 
A.  Herrmann,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Herrmann,  of  San  Jose\  to  Mr.  Arnold  Becker,  of 
this  city. 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  recently  at  her  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
and  entertained  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Lansing,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  George  Moore, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Moore,  Mrs.  Welch,  Mrs.  Frank  Mc- 
Lellan,  and  Miss  May  Hoflman. 

Mrs.  M.  Phillips  McKibbin  gave  a  party  at  her 
residence,  1902  Broderick  Street,  on  the  evening  of 
May  25th  to  celebrate  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Miss  Edith  McFadyen.  Quite  a  number  of  friends 
were  present  and  were  delightfully  entertained. 
A  reception  was  given  at  Trinity  School,   3300 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
UniUd  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
xo6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Washington  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  May 
24th,  by  the  principal,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Spalding,  and 
the  pupils.  The  new  quarters  of  the  school  are 
handsome  and  commodious,  and  afford  every  con- 
venience for  the  proper  education,  comfort,  and 
pleasure  of  the  students.  The  reception  was  a 
success  in  every  way,  the  assemblage  being  large 
and  fashionable,  and  all  passed  the  evening  most  en- 
joyably. 

MAGAZINE    VERSE. 

The  Grave-Digger. 
Oh,  the  shambling  sea  is  a  sexton  old, 

And  well  his  work  is  done. 
With  an  equal  grave  for  lord  and  knave, 

He  buries  them  every  one. 

Then  hoy  and  rip,  with  a  rolling  hip. 

He  makes  for  the  nearest  shore  ; 
And  God,  who  sent  him  a  thousand  ship. 

Will  send  him  a  thousand  more  ; 
But  some  he'll  save  for  a  bleaching  grave, 

And  shoulder  them  in  to  shore — 
Shoulder  them  in,  shoulder  them  in. 

Shoulder  them  in  to  shore. 

Oh,  the  ships  of  Greece  and  the  ships  of  Tyre 

Went  out,  and  where  are  they? 
In  the  port  they  made,  they  are  delayed 

With  the  ships  of  yesterday. 

He  followed  the  ships  of  England  far, 

As  the  ships  of  long  ago  ; 
And  the  ships  of  France  they  led  him  a  dance, 

But  he  laid  them  all  a-row. 

Oh,  a  loafing,  idle  lubber  to  him 

Is  the  sexton  of  the  town  ; 
For  sure  and  swift,  with  a  guiding  lift. 

He  shovels  the  dead  men  down. 

But  though  he  delves  so  fierce  and  grim, 

His  honest  graves  are  wide, 
As  well  they  know  who  sleep  below 

The  dredge  of  the  deepest  tide. 

Oh,  he  works  with  a  rollicking  stave  at  lip, 

And  loud  is  the  chorus  skirled ; 
With  the  burly  rote  of  his  rumbling  throat 

He  batters  it  down  the  world. 

He  learned  it  once  in  his  father's  house, 
Where  the  ballads  of  eld  were  sung  ; 

And  merry  enough  is  the  burden  rough, 
But  no  man  knows  the  tongue. 

Oh,  fair,  they  say,  was  his  bride  to  see, 

And  willful  she  must  have  been, 
That  she  could  bide  at  his  grewsome  side 

When  the  first  red  dawn  came  in. 

And  sweet,  they  say,  is  her  kiss  to  those 

She  greets  to  his  border  home ; 
And  softer  than  sleep  her  hand's  first  sweep 

That  beckons,  and  they  come. 

Oh,  crooked  is  he,  but  strong  enough 

To  handle  the  tallest  mast ; 
From  the  royal  barque  to  the  slaver  dark, 

He  buries  them  all  at  last. 

Then  hoy  and  rip,  with  a  rolling  hip. 

He  makes  for  the  nearest  shore ; 
And  God,  who  sent  him  a  thousand  ship, 

Will  send  him  a  thousand  more  ; 
But  some  he'll  save  for  a  bleaching  grave, 

And  shoulder  them  in  to  shore — 
Shoulder  them  in,  shoulder  them  in, 

Shoulder  them  in  to  shore. 

— Bliss  Carman  in  June  Atlantic. 


Apollo  and  Daphne. 
Under  the  morning  skies, 
Across  the  meadow  see  the  maiden  pass. 
She  flies,  she  flies  ; 

0  Daphne,  be  thou  fleet ! 
The  little  rosy  feet 

Wet  with  the  cold  dews  glistening  on  the  grass. 

Apollo,  gleaming,  follows  on  her  track 

With  head  thrown  forward,  and  bright  curls  blown  back. 

His  singing  voice  rings  forth,  "Alas  !  alas  ! 

Stay,  sweet !  stay,  sweet  ! 

1  am  no  hawk,  fair  dove  ; 
I  love,  I  love  ! " 

The  amorous  words  go  whistling  on  the  wind. 
She  hears,  and  with  a  frightened  glance  behind, 
Forcing  her  strength,  starts  onward  with  a  bound  ; 
Her  pressed  foot  spurns  a  violet  from  the  ground  : 
He  does  not  touch  the  earth  ;  the  grass  is  stirred 
As  by  the  near  approach  of  some  swift  bird. 
Now  but  a  step  his  outstretched  hand  debars. 
She  seeks  the  river  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
Drives  up  the  splashing  spray,  a  shower  of  stars. 
The  god  springs  forward.    Ah,  she's  won  ! 
His  kisses  fall  upon  her  tangled  hair ; 
for  down  she  bends  her  head  upon  his  breast, 
And  cries,  "  Oh,  help  me,  Father  !  "  in  despair. 
He  feels  her  stiffen  in  his  hold  ; 
The  silky  locks  on  which  his  cheek  doth  rest, 
To  light  leaves  turning,  flutter  thin  and  cold  ; 
The  quivering  limbs  are  pliant  stems  of  bay ; 
His  soft  lips  press  rough  bark,  which  shrinks  away. 
"  Still  shall  thou  be  my  love,"  Apollo  cries, 
'  My  favored  wreath  ! "  and  plucks  the  slender  leaves. 
A  soft  wind  stirs  the  branches,  and  low  sighs 
The  tree,  as  though  the  loveless  Daphne  grieves. 

—Sara  King  Wiley  in  June  Century. 


It  is  asserted  by  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazetfc\.ha\ 
"  practically  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  men 
manning  the  British  mercantile  marine  are  foreign- 
ers." The  chief  reason  why  ship-owners  prefer  for- 
eign seamen  is  said  to  be  that  the  foreigners  are 
more  easily  satisfied  as  regards  food  and  accommo- 
dation than  British  seamen.  The  deficiency  in  En- 
glish sailors  is  considered  serious,  because  the  mer- 
cantile marine  is  looked  to  in  a  great  measure  for  re- 
serves of  seamen  in  case  of  a  naval  war. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Lurlihe  Baths. 

The  Lurline  Salt- Water  Baths,  corner  of  Larkin 
and  Bush  Streets,  were  formally  opened  to  the  public 
last  Saturday  evening.  A  large  number  of  invited 
guests  were  present,  and  they  were  entertained  by  a 
number  of  swimming  contests  by  members  of  the 
Olympic  Club  and  an  excellent  concert  given  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  H.J.  Stewart.  The  following 
programme  was  presented : 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  national  air  J  overture, 
"  Banditenstreiche,"'  Suppe;  waltz,  "Blooming  Mead- 
ows," Waldleutel  ;  song,  "Amo,"  Mattei,  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkie ;  operatic  selection,  "  Carmen,"  Bizet ;  song,  "The 
Devout  Lover,"  White,  Mr.  T.  Rickard ;  waltz,  "Jolly 
Fellows,"  Vollstedt;  Russian  dance,  "La  Czarina,' 
Ganne  ;  song,  "Only  of  Thee."  Caryll,  Mr.  Elmer  de 
Pue  ;  operatic  selection,  "Madame  Angot,"  Lecocq  ;  song, 
"Birdie  Dear,"  Abt,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hellman  ;  waltz,  "La 
Mas  Bonita,"  Noah  Brandt ;  march,  "  Beau  Ideal,"  Sousa. 


An  Acknowledgment. 
Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  of  the  receipt  of 
an  anonymous  communication,  inclosing  the  sum  of 
five  dollars,  which  inclosure  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  as  the 
sender  directed. 


At  Fiinfkirchen,  Hungary,  recently,  two  volun- 
teers, life-long  friends,  were  playfully  boxing  in  the 
barracks  yard.  Suddenly  two  officers  who  were 
watching  declared  that  one  had  slapped  the  other's 
face,  and  this  insult  no  volunteer  could  bear.  Young 
Billitz  and  his  comrade,  Szarvas,  assured  the  officers 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken  place.  The  offi- 
cers reported  to  the  colonel,  who  sent  for  Szarvas,  and 
ordered  him  to  challenge  Billitz,  or  otherwise  he 
would  never  be  allowed  to  pass  his  examination  for 
officer.  The  young  man  called  out  his  comrade  for 
a  duel  with  sabres.  In  the  first  round,  Billitz  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound  in  the  arm  and  then  a  serious 
cut  in  the  neck.  Szarvas  had  two  ribs  hewn  asunder, 
besides  being  wounded  in  one  of  his  lungs.  He  is 
in  a  precarious  condition  at  the  military  hospital,  but 
his  honor  was  preserved  from  the  stain  that  threat- 
ened it. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  treasures  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale  is  the  old  Chantilly  game-book,  which  was 
stolen  from  the  chateau  after  the  murder  of  the  Due 
de  Bourbon  and  recovered  only  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  a  valuable  and  interesting  relic  of  the  days  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco, 
clasped  with  gold.  Considering  that  in  those  days 
only  flint-locks  were  used,  the  bags  were  marvelous. 
In  October,  1785,  a  party  of  fourteen  guns  killed 
4.216  head  in  two  days,  the  bag  including  2,580  par- 
tridges, and  i,S9S  bares. 


Any  American  who  has  been  in  France  knows 
that  there  are  few  more  expensive  and  less  satis- 
factory trips  than  from  Paris  to  Nice  on  the  Rapide, 
which  is  only  excelled  by  the  Train  de  Luxe.  To 
pay  fifteen  dollars  for  a  berth  in  a  sleeping-car  for 
one  night  always  makes  a  man  furious  ;  to  pay  for 
extra  baggage,  to  pay  fees  to  so  many  different  em- 
ployees—in a  word,  to  be  constantly  diving  into 
your  pocket-book  is  vexatious  when  nothing  remains 
to  show  for  it  except  lots  of  dirt,  cinders,  and  soot. 


Blue-eyed  men  are  the  most  sentimental  of  the 
species — at  least  this  is  what  an  eminent  physiogno- 
mist says.  They  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  opposite  sex,  melt  under  the  warmth 
of  one  ardent  glance,  have  emotional,  mercurial 
affections,  and  are  found  by  the  coquettes  to  be 
easier  game  to  bag  than  to  hold. 


•■  Our  Society  "  Blue  Boob. 
The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  VlNTINE  —  A    NERVE    FOOD    AND     NUTRIENT 

tonic  ;  is  a  perfect  combination  of  the  extracts  of 
meat,  Calisaya  bark,  Golden  Seal,  Nux  Vomica, 
Passifiora  Incarnata.  Makes  blood,  increases  weight, 
produces  natural  appetite,  strengthens  the  system. 
Brooks's  Homceopatbic  Pharmacy,  119  Powell  Street, 
agent. 

—  Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy.    Cures  poi- 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor 

Prevents 

BALDNESS 
REMOVES  DANDRUFF 

AND 

Restores   Color 

TO 

Faded  and  Gray 

HAIR 

THE 

Best  Dressing 


HE 

AND 

SHE 


intend  to  be  married,  and  wDl  natu- 
rally order  their  wedding  invitations 
and  announcements  where  they  can 
obtain  the  finest  stock  and  best 
workmanship,  combined  with  the 
lowest  prices.  And  they  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  go  to 

PIERSON    BROS., 

225  Kharny  Street. 

Apropos,  we  are  still  printing  the  Best  Quality  Vis- 
iting Cards  from  plates,  for  One  Dollar  per  hundred. 


Attention,  Connoisseurs ! 

IQQI  Exported   to   Bermuda,    thence 

100 1  l<>   Bremen,   thence  to  Hamburg, 

lAfUIOI/V  "'n(^   then   by   ship  Orpheus,   five 

VfnluKT  years  ago,  to  this  port,  laying  in 

bonded   warehouse.      Here   is  an 

RF    IMPrlnTFn      opportunity   for    connoisseurs    to 

HI  L~l  If  II   U  II  I  LU.    Buv  one  barrel  or  more  direct  from 

bonded  warehouse.     Orders  will  be   given   on  warehouse. 

After  thirteen  years,  the  natural  evaporation  being  great, 

the  barrels   now  contain  from  25  to  27  gallons  of  PURE 

WHISKY,  originally  45  to  47  gallons.   Will  sell  at  S5. 50 

per  gallon,  re-gauged.     Send  your  orders  for  same  to 

MAU,  SADLER  &  CO., 

49  Beale  street,  S.  F. 


Unexcelled  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  In  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 
THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE   GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  in  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 


BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Sclilitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia  ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Unscrupulous  parties  make  all  manner  of  statements 
against  Refrigerated  Meats.  Examine  our  methods  of 
handling  and  be  convinced  ol  their  superiority  over  meats 
prepared  by  the  old  and  less  healthy  method, 

j£3T  We  never  freeze   our  meats. 


JarkspiJr  Inn 


liefiarrj  M.fenare, 
prop'r- 


Larkspur's  situation  Is  picturesque  ;  there 
are  vistas  of  mountain,  forest,  and  bay ; 
climate  salubrious  ;  45  minutes'  travel  from 
San  Francisco ;  open  all  the  year ;  post- 
office,  express,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
offices ;     excellent    hotel     accommodations. 

For  handsomely  illustrated  souvenir, 
address 

RICHARD  M.  BRIARE,  Proprietor. 


June  4,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume^  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  and  the  Misses  Emelie,  Alice,  and 
Ethel  Hager  will  pass  June  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  Joho  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  are  occupy- 
ing their  cottage  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  will  go  to  San  Rafael 
next  Thursday  to  remain  during  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui  and  family  are  occupying 
their  cottace  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scholle  and  family  will  pass  the 
summer  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Genevieve  Goad  is  expected  to  arrive  here  in  a  few 
days  from  Dobb's  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  where  she  has  beeD  attend- 
ing school. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  will  be  at  Castle  Crag 
during  June.  ' 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Lewis  and  family  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Fanny  and  Julia 
Crocker  are  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  have  returned  from  then- 
Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  A.  Chesebrough  is  visiting  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  are  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  visited  San  Jose  during  the  past 
week. 

Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  his 
cattle  range  in  Nevada. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Perkins  has  returned  from  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  will  sail  from  New  York  to-day 
for  Europe,  and  will  be  away  until  next  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  B.  Alexander  and  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker  arrived  in  New  York  city  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  has  been  in  the  city  during  the 
past  week  on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  James  Irvine,  who 
was  quite  ill  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  will  return  to  Los 
Angeles  Wednesday,  and  will  remain  there  about  five 
months  on  business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Irvine  are  entertaining  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Scott  at  their  ranch  in  Orange  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  will  soon  leave  to  make  a 
prolonged  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles, 
after  visiting  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald  will  leave  on  June  1st,  to 
pass  their  summer  vacation  at  Coronado  Beach  and  Santa 
Catalina  Island. 

Mr.  Carlton  C.  Coleman  is  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  are  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  are  making  a  prolonged 
visit  to  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Samuel  Adelstein  left  last  Thursday  for  Japan  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease  and  family  wfll  make  a  trip 
to  Puget  Sound  this  month,  stopping  to  visit  Castle  Crag, 
Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  will  pass  this  month  at  Castle 
Crag. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess  will  go  to  Santa  Cruz  late 
in  June  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Spalding  are  expected  to  arrive  here 
to-day  from  Honolulu  on  a  month's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Belle  Donahue, 
Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  the  Misses  Marguerite  and  Romie 
Wallace,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  were  entertained  last 
Sunday  by  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  at  his  ranch  near 
Olema  in  Marin  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  are  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  where  they  will  rass  the  season. 
'  Mrs.   L.  L.   Baker  and  Miss   Kate  Stone  will  pass  the 
season  at  Cazadero. 

Mrs.  Mamie  C.  Hastings  and  family  are  expected  to 
arrive  here  from  the  East  to-day. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Markham  left  on  Friday  to  visit  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  will  pas=  the  summer  be- 
tween their  San  Francisco  home  and  their  house-boat, 
Minnehaha,  which  is  anchored  at  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  WDcox,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Longstreet,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Wilcox  are  visiting  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills  will  leave  to-day  for  Phila- 
delphia to  witness  the  graduation  of  Miss  Mills  from 
college. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Mangels,  Miss  Mangels,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Mangels  are  in  New  York  city,  en  route  to  Europe, 
where  they  will  travel  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lathrop  have  re- 
turned to  Palo  Alto  after  a  three  weeks*  visit  to  Paso 
Robles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  visited  San  Jose  during 
the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Thomas  R.  More  and  Master  Thomas  More,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  are  here  on  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  Mr. 
Edward  Tyler  at  his  residence,  1906  Laguna  Street. 

Mrs.  Roger  Jones  and  Miss  Katherine  Jones,  who  have 
been  visiting  friends  in  Washington,  D.  C,  are  now  in  New 
York  city.  They  will  soon  leave  for  Europe,  where  Miss 
Jones  will  continue  her  study  of  music. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorville  Libby  will  pass  the  summer  at 
their  country-place,  "  Deer  Park,"  near  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss 
are  occupying  their  cottages  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Cora  Smedberg  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Miss 
Sara  Collier  at  Clear  Lake. 

Miss  Phelan  will  leave  soon  to  make  a  trip  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson  will  leave  during  the 
coming  week  for  St.  Michael's  Station  Alaska,  where  they 
will  remain  about  two  years. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lowry  and  family  have  secured  the  Holloway 
cottage  at  San  Rafael  for  the  summer,  and  will  leave  for 
there  to-day. 

Mrs.  M.  Hyihan  and  the  Misses  Hyman  will  spend  the 
summer  months  at  San  Jose*. 

Among  those  who  are  passing  the  summer  at  Larkspur 
Inn  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wright,  Miss  Wright,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Magee,  Miss  Magee,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  H. 
R.  Williar  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Tobey,  Mrs. 
F.  Webber,  Miss  Webber,  Mr.  G.  E.  McDonald  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Casey  and  family,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Landry,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Miss  N.  Pettibone,  and 
Miss  F.  Pierce,  of  San  Francisco,  Miss  Ida  Smith,  of 
Courtland,  and  Mr.  D.  Walker,  of  Oakland. 


Army  and   Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Rear-Admiral  J.  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Pacific  Station,  will  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Naval  Academy  in  August. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
be  relieved  from  duty  as  instructor  at  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  on  September  10th. 

Ensign  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  are  visiting 
Admiral  Colhoun,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  transfer  of  Battery  M,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
Fort  Canby,  Wash.,  on  June  10th  will  deprive  Fort  Massn 
of  the  company  of  Captain  Selden  A.  Day,  Lieutenant  O. 
E.  Wood,  and  Lieutenant  Sidney  S.  Jordan. 


A    STUDY    IN    REALISM. 

Hildegarde— So  glad  you've  come,  dear  1  I  was 
just  wishing  to  see  you. 

Tom  {greeting  her  tenderly)— Just  wishing  ?  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  might  be  your  usual  condition, 
considering  that  you  are  so  soon  to  belong  to  me 
altogether. 

Hildegarde  —  I  meant  a  little  more  than 
usual 

TOM— Darling  ! 

Hildegarde — There  are  some  things  I  want  to — 
to  ask  you 

Tom — Sweetheart  1 

Hildegarde— Yes— to  ask  you.  Tom,  dear,  is 
Venice  in  Verona? 

Tom— Venice  ? 

Hildegarde— Yes,  Venice.    Is  it  in  Verona  ? 

Tom  [exceedingly  surprised  by  the  question,  and 
taking  refuge  in  meaningless  gayety] — Venice  is  the 
city — the  city  of  the  sea. 

Hildegarde  [pleadingly]— Oh,  don't  talk  non- 
sense 1  I  know  it  has  water  running  through  the 
streets  ;  but  isn't  it  the  capital  of  Verona  ? 

Tom  [bravely]—  Verona,  you  know,  is  a  city  in 
Italy. 

Hildegarde  [with  dignity] — I  hope  I  know  as 
much  as  that! 

Tom— And  Venice  is  also — a — a  sort  of— city,  by 
itself. 

Hildegarde  [with  a  practical  air] — Then  it  isn't 
in  Verona? 

Tom— N — no — not  exactly. 

Hildegarde — I  suppose  it's  like  Brooklyn — from 
New  York  ? 

Tom  [biting  his  lips] — Yes — Venice  is  very  like 
Brooklyn. 

[A  short  silence  ] 

Hildegarde — Tom,  don't  you  think  that  a  villain, 
even  if  he  went  to  work  in  the  most  treacherous  way 
— what  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  treacherous 
way  a  villain  could  try  to  separate  two  lovers? 

Tom — Villain  ?    What  villain  ? 

Hildegarde— Oh,  any  villain  I  Do  you  think 
lies  would  be  the  best  way  ? 

Tom  [looking  at  her  with  some  surprise] — What 
on  earth  do  you  mean,  dear? 

Hildegarde  [earnestly]—  Well,  if  you  loved  a 
girl  and  she  didn't  love  you — and — and  you  wanted 
to  get  her  away  from  the  one  she  did  love,  what 
would  you  do  ?  Would  you  lay  a  plot  to  make  him 
appear  like  a  scoundrel,  when  you  knew  that  you 
really  were  the  scoundrel  yourself,  or  would  you 
make  him  believe  the  girl  was  unworthy,  so  that  he 
would  cast  her  off  in  scorn  and  rage — which  should 
you  choose  as  the  better  way  to  make  them  both  suf- 
fer? 

Tom — What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I  wouldn't 
choose  either. 

Hildegarde — No,  but  I  mean  it ;  please  tell  me. 

Tom  [energetically] — So  do  I  mean  it.  I  have  told 
you.  Are  you  trying  to  probe  my  capacity  for  vil- 
lainy ? 

Hildegarde— N— no— but 

Tom  [becoming  comfortable  again] — Say  I  I  like 
you  in  this  dress — it's  pretty. 

Hildegarde  [as  if  inspired  by  a  new  idea] — Oh, 
is  it?    Then,  will  you  make  love  to  me,  please  ? 

Tom  [with  appropriate  action)— Will  I  ?  What 
else  am  I  doing  ? 

Hildegarde  [reproachfully]—  I  want  you  to  sit 
up  and  be  serious. 

Tom — I  can  be  just  as  serious  leaning  back. 

Hildegarde — Tom,  to  please  me — there  I  that's 
right.     But — you  look — stiff,  somehow. 

Tom— Yes  ;  I  feel  so. 

Hildegarde— Well,  go  on  I 

Tom— Go  on  where  ? 

Hildegarde — Tell  me  how  much  you  love  me, 
and  all  you  feel. 

Tom— In  this  attitude  ? 

Hildegarde— Why,  yes  1 

Tom — It  wouldn't  be  possible ;  but,  you  dear 
little  kitten,  if  you'll  let  me  tell  you  in  my  own 
way 


Hildegarde  [decisively]— It  isn't  what  I  want,  at 
all  1    You  must  be  dignified. 

Tom— Great  Scott  I 

Hildegarde— And  impressive 

Tom— Jupiter  1 

Hildegarde — And  worshiping 

Tom  [with  alacrity]— Oh,  yes  1 

Hildegarde— Tom  I    I  am  very  much  offended. 

Tom — Then  I  won't  be  worshiping 

Hildegarde — I  wish  you  to  be  ;  but  not — not  in 
that  way.  Don't  you  know  any  of  those  lovely  things 
Romeo  says  to  Juliet  ? 

Tom— But  you  wouldn't  have  me  make  love  in 
any  one  else's  words  ? 

Hildegarde — Well,  you  don't  make  it  in  your 
own,  I'm  sure  1  "Pet  kitten" — "  Sweetheart  1 " 
No,  Tom.  I  am  earnest ;  a  great  deal  depends  on  our 
talk.  Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  some  one  else 
loved  me  deaily,  and  bad  proved  to  me  that  your 
love  was  not  as  true  and  devoted  as  I  had  believed — 
what  would  you  say  ? 

Tom  [guile  serious  by  this  time] — I  would  ask  you 
the  man's  name. 

Hildegarde — And  if  I  told  you,  what  would  you 
do? 

Tom  [coolly] — I'd  go  and  break  his  jaw. 

Hildegarde  —  Oh,  how  shocking  I  [After  a 
pause.]    Is  that  all? 

Tom— He'd  find  it  quite  enough. 

Hildegarde— And  would  you  say  to  him  "  I'll 
break  your — jaw  ?  " 

Tom— No  ;  I  wouldn't  say  anything — I'd  break  it. 

Hildegarde  [  piteously]— You're  awfully  disap- 
pointing. 

Tom— Why  am  I  ? 

Hildegarde — Because  you  don't  answer  me  a 
bit  right. 

Tom  [not  at  all  crushed  by  this  reproach]— \  do 
my  best,  considering  that  I  don't  know  what  in 
thun — what  in  the  world  you  are  driving  a*,  wiih 
your  Venices,  and  villains,  and — [in  a  sudden  fury] 
— fellows  that  come  round  slandering  me/  But  1 
a>://know,  Hildegarde  1 

Hildegarde— You  foolish  boy  1  I'm  not  driving 
at  anything.  I  thought  you  might  give  me  some 
ideas — I'm  writing  a  play. — Madeline  S.  Bridges  in 
Puck. 


—  The  quality  of  confectionery  served  at 
teas,  luncheons,  or  entertainments  of  any  kind  is  an 
important  item  that  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  hostess  and  not  trusted  to  a  caterer.  In  Eu- 
rope, chocolates  of  the  finest  grade  are  served  in  con- 
junction with  delicate  peppermint  creams  or  pure 
fruit-flavored  pastilles.  The  finest  of  this  class  of 
goods  are  Rountree's,  of  York,  England.  They 
come  in  handsome  packages  from  25  cents  upward. 
Wm.  L.  Greenbaum,  205  Sutter  Street,  adjoining 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  is  the  sole  importer. 


Three  electric  street-car  roads  are  soon  to  b^  con- 
structed in  Nijni-Novgorod. 


At  church  the  deacon  raised  the  tune 
With  nasal  twang  first  low,  then  louder; 

At  home  li is  good  wife  raised  the  cake 
With  some  of  Cleveland's  Baking  Powder: — 

'Twas  vainly  hoped  his  tunes  he'd  make 
One  half  as  good  as  her  fine  cake. 


MOTHERS!  MOTHERS! 

To  know  that  a  single  applica- 
tion of  the  Cuticura  Remedies 
will  afford  in- 
stant relief,  per- 
mit rest  and  sleep 
and  point  to  a 
speedy  and  eco- 
nomical cure  of 
torturing,  disfig- 
uring, itching, 
burning  and  scaly  humors,  and 
not  to  use  them  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  is  to  fail  in  your 
duty.  Cures  made  in  childhood 
are  speedy,  economical  and 
permanent. 

Bold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  OCTltniRA, 
60c;  Soap,  2.1c;  Resolvent,  Si.  Potter  Drug 
iND  Cuem.  Corp.,  Bole  Proprietors,  Boston. 

jB5-"How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,"  free. 


CURTAINS 
DOWN 


We  have  made  a  very  decided 
reduction  in  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  Lace  Curtains  : 

NOTTINGHAM,  IRISH  POINT, 
EGYPTIAN,  MUSLIN,  SWISS, 
FRENCH  POINT,  and  BRUS- 
SELS. 

Some  of  the  Nottingham  are  as 
low  as  75  cents  and  $  1 .00  per 
pair,  and  all  are  proportion- 
ately cheap. 

An  Inspection  will  Convince. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 
641-647    MARKET  STREET 


100 


SUPERFINE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,   -    746    MARKET    ST. 


Japanese  Goods  at  Auction 

ADDITIONAL    $100,000    ARRIVAL 

JAPANESE    CURIOS 

WE  WILL  SEI/L  AT  AUCTION, 

THIS    DAY 

Saturday June  3 

AT  II  A.  M. 

Chairs  provided  for  Ladies. 
PERCY  L.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

116  .Sutter  Street,  nr.  Montgomery. 


FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORTS 

The  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior 

Of  Central  California. 


2 


BOTH    UNDER    ONE    MANAGEMENT. 


NOTED    FOR    ITS    EFFICIENCY. 


Apropos  of  the  present  freedom  of  speech  among 
young  ladies,  James  Payn  recalls  the  story  of  a  well- 
known  hostess,  who,  alarmed  by  the  conversation  of 
her  young  friends  in  the  drawing-room,  is  said  to 
have  inquired,  reprovingly  :  "  Do  you  not  think, 
my  dears,  it  is  almost  time  that  we  should  join  the 

gentlemen  ?" 

■  ♦  » 

—  A  PERFECT  POLISH  FOR  WINDOWS,  CALLUSTRO. 


' 


THE      CELEBRATED 

HOTEL    DEL    MONTE 

MONTEREY,   CAL. 

"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places" 

ONLY  From 

*-^X  SAN  FRANCISCO 


►  2 


By  Express  Trains  of  the 


HOURS      SOUTHERN      PACIFIC      COMPANY 


For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 

TAVERN  CASTLE  CRAG,  HOTEL  DEI,  MONTE, 

Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.  Monterey,  Cal. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  and  Soda  Springs 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route , 

Between  San   Francisco  and 
Portland.  Or. 

ELEVATION   2,100   Ft. 

MAGNIFICENT  VIEWS  OF 

MOUNT  SHASTA  and  THE  CRAGS. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


June  4,  1894. 


IN     A    SOUBRETTE'S     FLAT. 

Ad  Evening  with  Miss  Livingstone  and  her  Friends. 

When  Miss  Pearl  Livingstone  made  her  great  hit 
in  the  principal  female  r61e  of  "  Only  a  Perfect 
Lady,"  the  very  first  thing  she  did  was  to  rent  a 
furnished  flat  for  the  season  and  to  install  herself  in 
it  in  company  with  her  maid,  who  bears  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Lily— being  as  black  as  the  ten  of 
clubs— and  can  render  almost  any  service  that  can 
be  required  of  her,  from  cooking  an  omelet  to  dress- 
ing her  mistress's  hair. 

It  was  just  nine  o'clock  on  a  mild  Sunday  evening 
in  April  when  1  called  at  the  Livingstone  abode  in 
response  to  a  very  pressing  invitation  extended  to  me 
on  Broadway  the  day  before,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  parlor  by  Lily,  who  informed  me  with  an  en- 
gaging display  of  ivory  that  Miss  Pearl  was  Just 
"fixing  herself  up." 

Left  to  myself,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  room  in  which  1  was,  wondering  the 
while  how  much  longer  the  decorative  art  pestilence 
would  continue  to  harass  the  community  ;  there 
was  an  insane  easel  with  a  bit  of  a  blue  ribbon 
around  it  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  some  blue 
plates  fastened  to  the  wall  so  that  they  could  never 
be  put  to  any  use,  a  tawdry  lambrequin  on  the  man- 
tel-piece, and  the  inevitable  "  portiere,"  without 
which  no  New  York  soubrette  flat  is  complete. 

An  upright  piano  stood  near  the  window,  and  on  it 
reposed  a  photograph  mounted  in  a  blue  plush  frame 
of  such  elaborate  design  that  it  was  apparent  to  me 
that  the  portrait  was  that  of  some  one  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  mistress  of  the  apartment.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  around  the  piano  to  get  a  look  at  the 
face,  for  the  frame  seemed  to  be  insecurely  propped 
up  on  a  bit  of  gilt  wire,  and  I  did  not  want  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  whole  structure  topple  over 
while  I  was  turning  it  and  of  being  caught  with  the 
ruins  in  my  hand. 

The  photograph  represented  a  gentleman  with  a 
complacent  smirk  on  his  face,  a  fine  head  of  thick, 
curly,  and  oily  hair,  beautifully  parted  in  the  middle  ; 
a  generous  expanse  of  shirt-bosom,  in  the  centre  of 
which  gleamed  a  diamond  stud. 

I  was  still  examining  the  picture  with  some  interest 
when  I  heard  a  rustle  of  approaching  garments,  and 
then  Miss  Livingstone  came  sweeping  along  the 
narrow  passage-way,  put  aside  the  portiere  with  a 
queenly  movement  of  her  hand,  and  stood  in  my 
presence,  clad  in  a  sort  of  loose  gown  of  blue  silk  of 
the  kind  worn  by  Lady  Mildred  at  the  breakfast- 
table  in  the  first  act.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
this  scene  the  butler  brings  the  morning's  mail  to  her 
and  to  her  husband.  Sir  Harold  Wheatcake,  who  is 
seated  at  the  table  opposite  ;  the  last  letter  Lady 
Mildred  opens  proves  to  be  from  her  old  lover,  an- 
nouncing that  he  is  on  his  way  to  visit  her  ;  and  just 
then  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  heard  without,  and  he 
comes  striding  in  through  the  open  window  which 
leads  out  on  the  lawn.  But  let  us  return  to  Miss 
Livingstone. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  came  early,"  she  said  to  me,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand,  "  because  if  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  anything  about  myself  and  my  plans  for 
next  season,  we  can  sit  right  down  now  and  talk  with- 
out being  interrupted.  And  if  you're  going  to  write 
anything  in  your  paper  about  me  don't  mention  the 
number  I'm  living  at,  but  say  it's  a  fashionable  hotel 
near  Fifth  Avenue." 

I  had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  writing  anything 
about  Miss  Livingstone,  and  had  only  called  on 
her  because  I  thought  an  evening  in  her  society 
might  prove  at  least  amusing,  but  I  did  not  tell  her 
so.  On  the  contrary,  1  let  her  wander  on  in  the 
harmlessly  egotistic  manner  of  her  class,  saying  to 
myself  that  at  least  she  was  much  more  entertaining 
than  she  intended  to  be. 

"  There  will  be  quite  a  few  people  here  later  on," 
said  Miss  Livingstone,  as  she  threw  herself  into  a 
plush  easy-chair  ;  "  and  if  you  make  any  mention  of 
them,  you  had  better  not  give  their  real  names,  but 
just  say  they  are  well-known  society  people  whom  I 
met  at  Tuxedo.  Anyway,  be  sure  you  don't  give 
any  prominence  to  Mamie  Persimmon  if  she  shows 
up,  because  she  might  not  like  it.  She's  a  real  sweet 
girl,  and  has  been  out  with  the  '  Merry  Idlers'  all 
winter,  but  she  came  back  broke  and  is  looking  for 
something  to  do  now. 

"  My  I  I  never  see  such  a  fearful  bad  season  as 
this  is.  How  have  you  been  making  out?  Well, 
you  can  be  thankful  you're  citing  your  salary  right 
along,  for  it  isn't  everybody  that  is  nowadays.  I 
might  have  got  along  in  this  business  quicker  than  I 
have,  if  I'd  been  willing  to  do  what  some  women 
will  do." 

At  this  minute  foouteps  were  heard  in  the  hall  out- 
side, and  then  Miss  Livingston  summoned  her  hand- 
maiden from  the  kitchen,  and  the  latter  opened  the 
door  and  admitted  Miss  Persimmon  and  a  gentle- 
man who  looked  like  an  actor  and  was  introduced  to 
mc  as  Mr.  Vasavour,  although  the  ladies  called  him 
Charlie.  Mr.  Vasavour  did  not  seem  to  be  in  easy 
circumstances,  for  he  instantly  asked  for  a  cigarette, 
and  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  not  had 
a  smoke  all  day,  nor  a  drink  cither. 

Miss  Persimmon,  having  been  tenderly  embraced 
by  Miss  Livingstone  and  duly  presented  to  mc, 
straightway  removed  her  wraps,  seated  herself  on 
the  sofa  beside  mc,  and  frankly  remarked:  "Ain't 
you  the  gJoileman  that  wrote  that  fearful  roast  of 


'  The  Idlers '  when  it  was  here  last  winter  ?  You 
didn't  say  anything  about  me,  and  I'm  glad  you 
didn't :  but  I  never  see  any  woman  as  wild  as  that 
Terhune  thing  was  when  she  took  the  paper  up  and 
read  what  you  said  about  her.  Oh,  it  was  a  roast  1 — 
the  greatest  I  ever  read,  and  I  was  glad  enough  you 
put  her  where  she  belonged.  Why,  what  do  you 
think  about  such  a  creature  as  that  putting  on  airs 
just  because  she  happens  to  dress  in  the  star  dress- 
ing-room, and  not  knowing  the  other  people  in  the 
company  when  she  meets  them  in  the  street?  I 
rather  guess  if  ir  comes  to  a  show-down  on  anything 
like  society  or  rich  relations,  that  she  wouldn't  be 
in  it  with  me  1  Well,  for  once  she  got  what  she  de- 
served, and  we  were  all  glad  enough  of  it." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Vasavour,  who  had  been 
wandering  about  the  apartment  inspecting  the  differ- 
ent articles  of  furniture  and  adornment,  began  to 
laugh,  and  explained,  pointing  to  the  photograph  on 
the  upright  piano  :  "When  did  he  blow  in.  Pearl  ? 
It  must  have  been  a  favoring  wind  that  wafted  him 
jn  here." 

"  That  gentleman  did  not  blow  in  at  all,  Mr.  Vasa- 
vour," remarked  Miss  Livingstone,  with  icy  dignity. 
"  In  the  first  place,  this  little  home  of  mine  is  not  a 
place  that  people  can  blow  into  whenever  the  wind 
happens  to  be  in  the  right  quarter."  Then,  turning 
to  me,  she  said  in  an  explanatory  way,  but  with  the 
same  frigid  tone :  "That  gentleman  is  Mr.  Harris, 
a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  maw  thinks  the  world  of 
him.  He's  known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  little  child." 
"  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  let  your  maw 
come  up  to  the  flat  too  often  while  he's  here,"  re- 
marked the  actor,  jocosely,  "or  the  first  thing  you 
know  she'll  run  off  with  him." 

"  He's  not  in  the  profession  at  all,  but  just  a  so- 
ciety man  with  money  to  burn,"  continued  Miss 
Livingstone,  addressing  herself  to  me  and  coldly  ig- 
noring Mr.  Vasavour's  remark.  "He  and  I  are 
great  friends,  and  I'd  love  to  have  you  meet  him 
some  time.  He  speaks  five  languages  perfectly, 
and  is  one  of  the  Four  Hundred.  He's  dead  white, 
too,  and  a  great  spender,  which  makes  him  some- 
what different  from  you,  Charlie,"  she  added,  as  she 
turned  what  was  intended  to  be  a  glance  of  complete 
extinction  on  Mr.  Vasavour. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  offended,  and  merely  replied  in  a  smiling  way  : 
"Well,  he  ought  to  spend  his  dust  if  he's  got  it, 
because  if  he  didn't  he  couldn't  visit  any  soubrette 
flats,  and  would  have  to  spend  all  his  time  with  the 
McAllister  crowd,  and  that  would  be  fearful  dull, 
you  know.  I  saw  him  this  morning,  by  the  way, 
walking  down  Fifth  Avenue  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt." 

"  Hush,  Charlie,"  interrupted  Miss  Persimmon  at 
this  juncture,  "  I  only  wish  you  was  half  as  elegant 
and  refined  as  Mr.  Harris  is.  He's  got  the  most  de- 
lightful club  manners  I  ever  seen  " 

After  this  remark,  which  seemed  to  have  the  con- 
ciliatory effect  for  which  it  had  been  intended,  Miss 
Persimmon  turned  to  me  and  said,  in  a  low  tone: 
"  I'd  like  to  give  you  something  that  would  make  a 
nice  little  article  for  your  paper  some  day,  only  I 
wouldn't  have  it  known  for  the  world  that  I  ever 
told  you  about  it.  What  I  know  about  that  Ter- 
hune woman  would  make  the  raciest  kind  of  read- 
ing. Maybe  there  wasn't  a  fearful  talk  about  the 
night  she  got  a  jag  and  had  a  scrap  with  her  maid 
in  the  dressing-room  I  I  had  to  leave  the  company 
on  account  of  her,  because  I've  been  brought  up  too 
refined  for  such  people  as  that. 

"  By  the  way,  if  you're  writing  anything  about  me, 
you  might  mention  the  fact  that  I've  been  asked  to 
teach  a  Bible-class  up  home  in  the  town  I  come 
from.  You  see,  my  folks  are  awful  religious,  and  so 
am  I,  too.  Yes,  on  the  dead  level,  I  am.  1  guess, 
come  to  think,  that  you'd  belter  not  say  anything  at 
all  about  it,  for,  after  all,  that's  something  too  sacred 
to  be  rung  in,  even  in  the  one-night  stands  ;  and  when 
Billy  Freelance,  who  goes  in  advance  of  us,  gets  bold 
of  any  little  thing  of  that  sort,  he  works  it  almost  to 
death,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you're  getting 
the  guy  everywhere  when  you  don't  deserve  it." 

And  now  our  hostess,  who  had  made  up  her  slight 
differences  with  Mr.  Vasavour,  and  had  been  talking 
quite  amicably  to  him  as  they  sat  together  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  room,  bore  down  upon  us  with  the  remark 
that  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  was  not  only  de- 
pressing, but  unhealthy,  and,  on  hearing  this,  Mr. 
Vasavour  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  joyful  shout  and 
disappeared  through  the  portiere  in  the  direction  of 
the  kitchen. 

"  Take  the  bottles  that's  been  on  the  ice  longest, 
and  then  put  some  more  there,  so  that  they  will  be 
cold  later  on,"  screamed  Miss  Livingstone  after  him, 
and,  a  minute  later,  the  actor  returned  with  three  or 
four  bottles  of  beer  under  his  arm,  and  half  a  dozen 
glasses  in  his  hands. 

"  Got  anything  to  cat  in  the  house  ?  "  he  inquired, 
in  his  pleasant,  off-hand  way. 

"  My,  Charlie  I  "  exclaimed  the  hostess,  reproach- 
fully. «  Don't  you  ever  see  any  food  at  all,  except 
when  you  go  visiting  ?" 

"Very  seldom,  indeed,  Pearl,  and  not  always 
even  under  those  pleasant  conditions  to  which  you 
allude,"  rejoined  the  actor,  significantly,  and  then  his 
hostess  said : 

"Well,  there's  some  of  that  Roquefort  cheese 
and  a  few  crackers  In  the  pantry,  and  there  may  be  a 
little  meat  left  on  that  joint." 

"Meat I"  cried  Mr.  Vasavour,  rolling  his  eyes 
and  clutching  the  air  with  a  mock  frenzy  that  I  must 


confess  struck  me  as  irresistibly  funny,  although  the 
ladies  did  not  seem  to  be  over  well  pleased  with  it ; 
"  have  I  been  sitting  on  the  same  floor  with  meat  for 
the  last  hour  without  knowing  it?"  Then  he  dis- 
appeared, and  did  not  return  for  at  least  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  Miss  Persimmon  entertained  us 
by  playing  "Love's  Dream  After  the  Ball"  on  the 
piano  and  singing  one  or  two  sentimental  ballads, 
while  Miss  Livingstone  sat  beside  me  on  the  sofa 
and  talked  in  the  most  confidential  manner  with  her 
hand  resting  on  my  arm. 

"  That  Mr.  Harris,"  she  said,  "  that  Charlie  tried 
to  be  so  funny  about,  is  coming  here  this  evening, 
perhaps,  and  I  want  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  Mame 
and  see  how  hard  she'll  work  to  catch  on  with  him. 
She's  a  sly  one,  that,  but  I'm  on  to  her  game.  She 
knows  that  Mr.  Harris  is  going  to  be  interested  in 
my  next  season's  tour,  and  she'd  just  as  soon  have 
him  back  her,  too,  as  not.  Of  course  Mame  is  a 
real  sweet,  lovely  girl,  and  I'm  just  as  fond  of  her  as 
if  she  was  my  own  sister,  but  she's  a  little  sore  on 
account  of  the  way  I've  knocked  'em  in  the  '  Per- 
fect Lady.'  You  were  in  front  the  first  night,  wasn't 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  see  anything  go  grander  than 
that  scene  in  the  second  act  ?  It  made  me  laugh  to 
hear  Mame  telling  Charlie  how  she  would  have 
played  it.  Why,  that  girl  isn't  fit  to  do  anything  but 
stand  back  in  three  with  her  arms  folded.  And  as 
for  getting  two  recalls,  as  I  did  on  reading  these 
lines  about  the   mysterious  beneficient   power  that 

will  protect  the  poor  orphan  girl " 

"Who's  that  that  looks  after  the  poor  orphan 
girl?  "  demanded  Mr.  Vasavour,  suddenly  entering 
the  parlor.  He  would  have  said  more  had  not  Miss 
Livingstone  stopped  him  with  a  look  and  word  of 
admonition  that  were  so  imperative  that  he  threw 
himself  into  an  easy-chair  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel  by  remarking,  in  a  humor- 
ous manner:  "You've  no  idea  how  much  I've  en- 
joyed myself  this  evening,  Miss  Livingston,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  call  frequently  so 
long  as  you  remain  in  town.  You  have  such  nice 
conveniences  for  entertaining  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession in  your  kitchen,  and  your  cook  is  such  a 
pleasant  little  lady — dark,  but  pleasant,  like  a  choco- 
late caramel." 

"Come,  Charlie!"  cried  Miss  Persimmon;  "do 
let  up  a  little  on  the  subject  of  eating  and  give  other 
folks  a  chance.  There  are  other  people,  you  know, 
and  there's  one  of  them  ringing  the  bell  now." 

I  recognized  the  new-comer  as  the  original  of  the 
portrait  on  the  piano.  He  wore  gaudy  clothes,  a 
diamond  pin  in  his  cravat,  a  little  bunch  of  violets  in 
his  button-hole,  and  the  smirk  of  complacency  on  his 
face.  He  shook  hands  cordially  with  Miss  Persim- 
mon and  rather  frigidly  with  Mr.  Vasavour.  When 
introduced  to  me,  he  extended  his  hand  with  an  air 
of  indifference  that  was  almost  contemptuous,  but 
just  as  I  touched  it  with  mine,  Miss  Livingstone  in- 
formed him  that  I  was  "the  reporter  that  gave  the 
'Idlers'  that  fearful  roast,"  and  I  could  positively 
feel  his  palm  gTow  warm  in  mine,  so  sudden  was  his 
change  of  demeanor. 

"  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  never  treat  this  little 
lady  in  such  a  manner  as  that,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Harris,  with  a  sickening  grin  of  affability,  for  he  had 
realized  by  this  time  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
some  use  of  me,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  do  not  waste  even  a  hand-shake  on  a 
mere  passing  acquaintance. 

The  new-comer  seated  himself  beside  Miss  Liv- 
ingstone with  an  engaging  air  of  familiarity,  and 
proceeded  to  regale  us  with  what  he  called  "the 
latest,"  although  I  distinctly  remember  it  as  one  of 
the  anecdotes  that  flourished  in  the  early  seventies. 
But  we  all  laughed  uproariously,  very  much  as  the 
acquaintances  of  the  late  Mr.  Gould  were  wont  to 
laugh  when  that  distinguished  financier  conde- 
scended to  tell  them  a  funny  story.  Mr.  Vasavour 
was  particularly  ostentatious  in  his  hilarity,  and  I'm 
sure  that  a  man  could  establish  an  immense  reputa- 
tion as  a  wit  in  the  theatrical  profession  by  simply 
backing  one  or  two  starring  companies. 

When  I  arose  to  go,  Mr.  Harris  seized  me  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  said:  "I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  met  you,  and  trust  that  you  will  do  me  the 
favor  to  take  dinner  with  me  some  night.  We 
can  have  a  nice  time  all  by  ourselves,  and  then  I  can 
give  you  some  matter  that  will  make  a  very  pleasant 
article  about  this  little  lady.     What  night  do  you 

say  ?    Suppose  you  come " 

"Delighted,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Harris,"  I  replied, 
hastily,  "  but  I  am  afraid  the  matter  for  the  article 
will  be  of  no  use  to  me,  as  I  have  gone  out  of  the 
newspaper  business  and  am  selling  hardware  now. 
If  you  meet  anything  in  my  line,  you  know— but,  of 
course,  that  won't  prevent  my  taking  dinner  with 
you.    What  night  would  suit  you?" 

As  I  spoke  I  could  feel  a  chill  as  of  death  coming 
over  Mr.  Harris's  palm  as  he  relaxed  his  cordial 
grasp  and  slowly  withdrew  his  hand  from  mine, 
while  amazement  and  indignation  were  pictured  in 
the  faces  of  the  two  ladies. 

"  Not  writing  any  more  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Harris, 
ruefully.  "  Well,  I'll  drop  you  a  line  about  that 
dinner.    Good-night." 

And  it  was  not  until  I  was  half-way  down  the 
stairs  that  I  remembered  he  had  neglected  to  ask 
mc  for  my  address.— /cmw  L.  Ford  in  the  Provi. 
dence  Journal. 

A  dose  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  each  morning,  dur- 
ing vacation,  will  greatly  benefit  you. 
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"It  is 

the  mind  that 
makes  the  man," 

said  Watts,  but  modern  ethics 
deny  this,  and  give  the  credit 
to  the  tailor.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  if  either  are 
right. 
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Food 
<|  has  some  claims 

in  this  respect, therefore  those 
parents  who  would  build  up 
the  physique  of  their  children 
pay  strict  attention  to  their 
diet.  Children  are  all  fond  of 
pastry;  for  this  to  be  health- 
fully prepared, 

flOTTOLEWE 

<j-j|  must  be  used  as  a  shortening. 

Recommended 
by  the  best  Cooks. 

Consult  your  physician  up- 
on its  healthfulness. 

Bend  three  cents  in  stamps  to  N.  K. 
Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  hand- 
some Cottolene  Cook  Book, contain- 
ing six  hundred  recipes,  prepared  by 
nine  emirentauthorities  on  cooking. 

Cottolene  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 

Kefu£e  ail  substitutes. 

Made  only  by 

IM..K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,    NEW  YORK.    BOSTON 
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STRONGEST, 

LIGHTEST, 
BEST  WORKMANSHIP 

BICYCLES 
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THE  TRIANGLE 


WEIGHT  •    ■    ■    18,  25,  and  28  POUHDS 

Catalogues  and  prices  on  application. 

Goodyear  Rubber Co, 


R.  H.  PEASE.. 


.Vice-President  and  Manager 


577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


CABINET  OF  MUSIC. 

It  contains  250  pages  of  sheet-music  size 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  music. 

If  published   in  sheet  form  it  would    cost 
940. 

Mailed    to  any  address  on    receipt  of    50 
cents.  GOLDEN  GATE  PUB.  CO., 
Oakland,  C»I. 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  listener— "  Va-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romkikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  "ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  TORE 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Cuppings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  nny  subject. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  the  forest- haunting  hermit  Thoreau  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  a  Calvinistic  friend  called  to  make 
inquiry  regarding  his  soul.  "  Henry,"  be  said, 
anxiously,  "  have  you  made  your  peace  with  God  ?" 
"John,"  replied  the  dying  naturalist,  in  a  whisper, 
"  I  didn't  know  that  God  and  myself  had  quarreled  1 " 

When  Mme.  de  Stael  published  her  celebrated 
novel,  "  Delphiue,"  she  was  supposed  to  have 
painted  herself  in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  and  M. 
Talleyrand  in  that  of  an  elderly  lady,  who  is  one  of 
the  principal  characters.  "  They  tell  me,"  said  he, 
the  first  time  he  met  her,  "  that  we  are  both  of  us  in 
your  novel,  in  the  disguise  of  women." 

During  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  there  was  a  fright- 
ful panic  in  Brussels.  It  was  reported  that  the  allies 
were  beaten,  and  people  were  flying  in  all  directions. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  cook  went  on  quietly  with 
his  duties.  He  was  begged  to  save  himself,  but  re- 
plied :  "  I  have  served  my  master  while  he  fought  a 
hundred  battles,  and  he  never  yet  failed  to  come  to 
his  dinner." 

During  the  discussion  of  the  silver  question  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  in  relating  the 
history  of  money,  spoke  of  the  many  different 
mediums  of  exchange.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "atone 
time  oyster-shells  were  used  for  currency."  Senator 
Hoar  remarked  fsotto  voce) :  "That  must  have 
been  fine.  A  man  could  order  a  dozen  on  the  half- 
shell  and  pay  for  them  with  the  shells." 

General  Dabney  H.  Maury  tells  in  his  "  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Virginian  "  of  an  old  lady  in  Fredericks- 
burg who  was  reduced  to  taking  in  boarders  in  order 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  On  one  occasion  of  pecul- 
iar stress,  the  larder  was  so  empty  that  the  good  lady 
took  to  her  bed  and  summoned  her  servant. 
"Nancy,"  she  said,  "there's  nothing  in  the  house 
for  my  boarders  to  eat  except  mush.  But  give  them 
that.  If  they  are  Christians,  they  will  accept  it  in 
resignation  and  thankfulness.  And  if  they  are  not 
Christians,  it  is  a  deal  too  good  for  them." 

Mrs.  Martha  Moore  Avery,  the  socialist  leader 
from  Boston,  prides  herself  on  her  sympathetic 
ways  with  the  commonest  people.  She  was  riding, 
the  other  day,  in  a  Philadelphia  car,  when  a  ragged 
newsboy  boarded  the  car.  Mrs.  Avery  put  on  an 
attractive  smile,  and  the  boy  hurried  to  the  end  of 
the  car  and  flashed  his  papers  on  her.  "  No,  thank 
you,  little  boy,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  don't  wish  for  a 
paper,  but  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  in  here."  The  boy  walked  reproachfully 
away,  and,  as  he  left  the  car,  he  remarked  to  the 
conductor:  "Say,  it's  a  wonder  de  woman  didn't 
ask  me  if  me  wife  was  well." 


Some  time  ago,  at  a  fashionable  salon,  the  Baron 
d'Aimerie  was  one  of  a  group  to  whom  he  was  im- 
parting an  account  of  his  pedigree,  which  he  claimed 
was  derived  from  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt.  Just 
then  Baron  de  Rothschild  approached  the  group, 
and  one  of  its  members  called  out :  "  Baron,  come 
and  let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  the  Baron 
d'Aimerie.  He  comes  of  Pharonic  stock,  and  you 
ought  to  know  each  other."  "Yes,"  said  the 
baron,  bowing  gravely.  "  I  think,"  said  the  Baron 
d'Aimerie,  "you  should  know  our  family,  as  your 
ancestors  took  from  us  certain  pledges  when  they 
decamped  from  Egypt."  "True,"  replied  the 
baron,  "but  those  pledges  were  redeemed  by  a 
check  on  the  Bank  of  the  Red  Sea." 

Herbert  Spencer,  while  traveling  in  England, 
pounced  upon  every  man  in  the  cars  who  smoked, 
or  who  even  attempted  to  smoke  out  of  the  windows. 
"  Is  it  disagreeable  to  you  ?  "  they  would  ask.  **  Not 
at  all,"  he  would  reply  ;  "  but  it  is  against  the  law, 
and  the  law  is  a  proper  one.  You  have  no  right  to 
break  it,  and  you  shall  not  do  it ;  and  if  you  do  not 
desist,  I  will  call  the  guard."  With  porter,  cabby, 
or  steamboat  captain,  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  battle 
in  the  cause  of  justice,  but  he  had  no  patience  with 
chronic  fault-finding.  "  I  used  to  visit  Carlyle,"  he 
said,  "  but  be  has  got  so  cross  and  misanthropic,  and 
raves  so  constantly  about  the  hor-r-rible  state  of 
things,  that  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  with  him,  and  I  won't  listen  to  his  nonsense, 
and  so  I  stay  away." 

The  Luxembourg  in  Paris  has  just  been  re- 
arranged and  a  new  catalogue  published  with 
changed  numbers.  The  catalogue  in  the  guide- 
book is  now  useless,  but,  unaware  of  this,  a  solemn 
English  couple,  armed  with  a  red  guide-book,  went 
there  recently,  and  the  following  colloquy  was  over- 
heard. They  were  standing  before  the  "  Manet,"  a 
very  unsuccessful  nude,  representing  a  lady  lying  on 
a  couch,  arrayed  in  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  pink  rose  in 
her  hair.  Said  the  wife:  "What  is  that?"  Re- 
plied the  husband,  after  a  painful  search  in  his  guide- 
book :  "  No.  40.  That  is  the  portrait  of  bis  mother 
by  Whistler."  Said  the  wife  severely  :  "  Then  the 
artist  is  a  brute  to  paint  his  mother  with  no  clothes 
on,  and  I  have  my  opinion  of  any  woman  who  would 


sit  to  her  own  son  like  that."  So  they  departed  with 
a  deplorable  opinion  of  Whistler's  morals,  and  never 
discovering  the  austere  old  lady  in  gray  whom  the 
artist  had  really  depicted. 

The  late  Governor  Throckmorton,  of  Texas  (says 
Kate  Field's  Washington),  was  once  engaged  in 
the  defense  of  a  man  accused  of  murder.  The  evi- 
dence against  his  client  was  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come by  any  plea  except  that  of  self-defense  ;  but 
the  man  killed  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves  at  the  time, 
and  no  one  had  seen  him  with  a  weapon  exposed. 
Mr.  Throckmorton  at  the  proper  juncture  of  affairs 
suddenly  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and, 
turning  around  so  that  the  jury  could  see  every  side 
of  him,  inquired  whether,  in  their  judgment,  he  was 
armed  or  not.  The  answer  in  the  negative  was 
unanimous.  With  a  knowing  smile,  Mr.  Throck- 
morton proceeded  to  draw  from  under  his  left  arm 
one  pistol,  another  from  under  his  right,  one  from 
each  of  his  boots,  and,  finally,  a  huge  bowie-knife 
from  under  his  shirt  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  As  he 
laid  the  weapons  in  a  row  on  the  table,  he  said  : 
"You  see,  gentlemen,  although  in  my  shirt-sleeves, 
it  was  not  safe  to  consider  me  unarmed."  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  knew  from  that  moment 
that  their  case  was  gone. 


Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  used  to  tell  how  a  French- 
man came  to  his  aid  when  he  was  struggling  against 
Palmerston's  opposition  to  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
man,  who  was  a  total  stranger,  walked  into  his  office 
one  day  (says  Kate  Field's  Washington)  and  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  a  wallet  stuffed  with  bank-notes. 
"  Monsieur,"  said  be,  "  I  beg  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  subscribe  toward  the  railway  of  the 
Island  of  Sweden."  "  But,  monsieur,"  said  Les- 
seps, "  it  is  not  a  railroad,  it's  a  canal ;  it's  not  an 
island,  but  an  isthmus  ;  it  is  not  in  Sweden,  but  at 
Suez  1  "  "I  don't  care  what  it  is  or  where  it  is," 
said  the  capitalist,  "so  long  as  it  worries  England. 
Put  me  down,  1  say  I  "  But  Lesseps  bad  little  reason 
to  make  fun  of  this  episode,  if  the  picture  his  own 
son  draws  of  him  be  true.  Becoming  incensed  at 
some  attack  made  on  him  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  being  inadequately  provided  with  means  to  ex- 
press his  rage,  his  mind  suddenly  reverted  to  bis 
linen  collar,  which  was  of  English  make.  He  tore 
it  from  his  neck,  dashed  it  upon  the  floor,  and 
danced  on  it — all  for  hatred  of  the  island  it  came 
from. 


The  county  courts  of  Virginia  some  years  ago 
were  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace  who  had 
never  studied  law.  Atone  time  (says  the  Companion), 
five  honest  farmers  convened  as  examining  court  to 
determine  whether  a  mere  boy,  who  was  accused  of 
"petty  larceny,"  should  be  sent  on  to  the  circuit 
court  for  trial.  The  evidence  against  him  was  con- 
clusive ;  but  he  was  very  young,  it  was  his  first 
offense,  and  there  were  some  extenuating  circum- 
stances. It  was  finally  decided  that  he  should  re- 
ceive only  a  severe  lecture,  to  be  administered  by 
the  oldest  member  of  the  court.  The  farmer  selected 
to  administer  the  rebuke  rose,  looked  at  the  culprit 
severely  through  his  spectacles,  and  began  his 
lecture.  "Young  man,"  said  he,  "this  is  awful, 
this  is  right-down  awful,  and  I  want  to  warn  you — 

I  want  to  say "     Here  the  old  man's  sense  of 

justice  suddenly  conflicted  with  the  pity  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  the  lad,  who  stood  trembling  before  him. 
He  cleared  his  throat  twice,  and  then,  half  in  mercy 
and  half  in  indignation  at  his  own  weakness,  be 
cried  :  "  Clear  out  o'  my  sight,  you  ornery  scamp  1 " 
and  sat  down  to  mop  his  forehead  amid  the  merri- 
ment of  the  court-room. 


Free  as  Air. 

Although  long  and  obstinately  obstructed,  free  as 
air  become  the  digestive  organs  when  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  is  used  to  relieve  and  regulate  them. 
Not  that  the  great  laxative  operates  unduly  upon 
them.  Quite  the  contrary.  Neither  does  it  cause 
griping.  In  both  these  particulars  it  is  preferable  to 
a  violent  cathartic.  Use  the  Bitters  for  malarial  and 
rheumatic  ailments,  kidney  trouble,  biliousness,  dys- 
pepsia, and  nervousness. 


For  strengthening  and  clearing  the  voice,  use 
"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." — "I  have  com- 
mended them  to  friends  who  were  public  speakers,  and  they 
have  proved  extremely  serviceable." — Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecker. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    P.  O.  Box,  38s 


ON®  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  Ss  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  aH  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 

•ouisviue.  xr.  new  york.  n.y. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 


CONTAINING 


<% 


Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of  K 
16,600  FRANCS.  £ 


Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 
ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING  DIS- 
EASES, RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

ThlB  Invigorating'  tonic  1b  powerful,  but 
gentle,  in  its  effect,  is  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 
gastrio  Juices,  without  deranging' the  action 
of  the  stomach.  , 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  most  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  curing"; 
Iron  1b  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affordB  life  to  the  organ*  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

23  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

T^  E.F0UGERA&  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  T. 


LAROCHE 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  GETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  tiae  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grate*.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    CAS-LICHT    COMPANY, 

22«    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 


Majestic June  i 

Germanic June  2 

Teutonic June  27th 

Britannic July  4th 


PROM   NEW  YORK 

3th 
xou 


Majestic July  nth 

Germanic Tuly  18th 

Teutonic July  25th 

Britannic August  1st 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


leave      I         From  May  13,  1894. 


7.00   A. 
7,00   A. 

7.30  A. 
8.30   A. 


Q.OO   A. 

9.OO  A. 
12.30  P. 

I. CO  P. 
4.OO    P. 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris,  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  £40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 
39  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

East 6.45  a. 

Benicia,Vacav01e,  §  Rumsey,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding,  Caslle 
Crag  and  Dunsmuir,  via  Davis..  7.15  p. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 6.15  P. 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  banos, Stock- 
ton, lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,  Red  Bluff,  and  *Orovuie..  4.15  p. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. .  5-45   r. 

Martinez  and  Stockton 10.45  A. 

Peters  and  M ilton *    7.15   P. 

Nfles,  San  Jose,  and  Livermore..  8.45  A, 

Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00   P. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,   Calistoga,   El    Verano, 

and  Santa  Rosa g.15  a. 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland.  Knights 
Landing,    Marysvillc,  Oroville, 

and  Sacramento 10.45  A< 

Niles,  San  Jose", Livermore,  Stock- 
ton,    Modesto,     Merced,     and 

Fresno 

Raymond  (for  Yosemite) 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Ft"  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 
Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose*. . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 10.45  *- 
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10.45 

P. 

10.45 

A. 

t 

i°-45 
9-45 
7-45 
7-45 

A. 
A. 
A. 
P. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

t  7.45  A.  Sunday  Excursion  for  Newark, 
San   Jose\    Los  Gatos,   Felton, 

and  Santa  Cruz J     8.05  p. 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   P. 

*  2.45  P.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  1 1 .  50  A. 

4.45  P.     Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 9.50  A. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


*  6.45  a.    San   Jose",  _New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations *    1.45  p. 

t    7.30  a.    San  Jose",    Santa    Cruz,    Pacific 
Grove,     and      Principal      Way 

Stations t    8. 33  p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  p. 

t     9.38  a.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations J     1.45   p. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06  P. 

12.01   P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  P. 

*  1.20  P.     San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  a. 

*  3.30   P.     San    Jose*     and     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a. 

*  4.25   P.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

5 .  10  P.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *    8 .  48  a. 

6 .  30   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  a. 

t  11.45  r-     Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations t    7 .  26  p. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.co  and   11.00  a.  m.,    *I2.30 

Ji.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and  *6.oo    p.  m. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       '7.00 

8.00  *9.oo  10.00  and    *n.oo  a.  m.,    {12.00  *ia.30 

2.00    *3.oo      4.00      and    *s.oo  p.   M. 


v  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.    §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only. 
'  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
i  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  MAILJIEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.    Line   to    New   York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colon June  8th 

SS.  Colima June  i3th 

SS.  San  Jose; .June  28th 

SS.  Acapulco July  9*h 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 
Japan  and   China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA  : 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

China Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  P.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  July  7,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  July  26,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Braunan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHTNA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN    HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belglc (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  17 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Aug.  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sals 
atS.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  Sao 
Francisco, 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Pas^eneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m..  May  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24.  July  5,  9,  19,  24,  August 
3,  8,  18,  25. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  May 
25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  h.  Foi 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 

Sort  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m.     For  Enscnada, 
lazatlan.   La  Pa/,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  25th  of  each 
month.  Ticket-otice  Palftf,-  Hot-i.  *  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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On  Monday  evening  the  Baldwin  Theatre  closed 
for  its  annual  five  weeks'  vacation.  A  fortnight  later, 
the  California  Theatre  will  close  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  Some  time  ago  the  Alcazar  and  Bush  Street 
shut  their  doors,  and  they  have  remained  shut  up  to 
the  present.  This  does  not  look  as  though  theatri- 
cals in  San  Francisco  were  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

In  the  golden  days  when  "  the  water  came  up  to 
Montgomery  Street"  and  everybody  in  California 
had  plenty  of  money,  San  Francisco  was  looked 
upon  as  the  El  Dorado  of  the  dramatic  star.  Most 
of  the  actors  and  actresses  of  those  extinct  ages 
came  out  to  California,  and  made  so  much  money, 
and  added  so  many  fresh  laurels  to  their  wreaths, 
that  they  found  the  effete  East  a  tame  and  tiresome 
spot  after  the  great  days  "  with  the  wild  Prince  and 
Poyns  "  in  California.  They  almost  all  made  money, 
which  they  almost  all  promptly  lost  or  spent.  They 
almost  all — if  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire — 
added  to  their  fame,  for  the  taste  in  San  Francisco 
must — judging  from  what  one  hears — have  been 
much  better  then  than  it  is  now.  This  may  have 
been  because  the  people  had  not  settled  down  into 
the  dead  and  heavy  philistinisra  which  the  rising  of 
a  wealthy,  bourgeois,  uneducated  middle  class  has 
brought  about,  and  which  is  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  that  intelligent  and  alert  artistic  apprecia- 
tion that  must,  undoubtedly,  have  distinguished  the 
Californian  of  early  days. 

It  was  in  that  period  of  its  material  prosperity  and 
artistic  vivacity  that  San  Francisco  made  itself  a 
glorious  name  as  a  city  where  the  best  in  art  was 
known  and  understood,  where  the  people  were  quick 
to  recognize  and  warm  to  applaud.  The  written 
memories  and  letters  of  dramatic  stars  who  visited 
the  Golden  Gate  in  those  days  show  how  responsive 
and  keen  to  appreciate  the  audiences  must  have  been 
that  welcomed  Julia  Dean  and  saw  the  divine  fire  in 
the  younger  Booth. 

Strangers  to  San  Francisco,  expecting  to  find  a 
lawlessness  of  artistic  taste  as  well  as  of  individual 
existence,  were  surprised  to  find  a  people  who  were 
capable  of  passing  judgment  on  the  histrionic  ability 
of  an  actor  or  the  vocal  pretensions  of  a  singer. 
When,  not  so  many  years  ago,  Mrs.  Laurence 
Oliphant  made  her  stay  in  California,  she  noted  this 
peculiarity  in  the  people,  writing  to  a  friend  that  the 
audiences  of  San  Francisco  had  as  keen  a  musical 
appreciation,  as  trained  a  capacity  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  operatic  compositions,  as  the  most  critical 
audiences  in  Paris.  This — when  one  considers  the 
raw  crudeness  that  reigned  in  the  whole  of  the  West, 
Chicago  being  as  dead  to  the  artistic  side  of  life  as 
anywhere  else,  Emma  Abbott  being  the  one  opera- 
singer  known,  John  McCullough  the  one  dramatic 
star  appreciated — is  a  compliment  of  which  San 
Francisco  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  musical  intelligence  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  noted 
is  still  keen  and  lively.  Outside  Cincinnati  and, 
perhaps,  Boston,  San  Francisco  is  the  most  music- 
ally appreciative  city  in  the  country.  This  may  be 
owing  to  its  cosmopolitan  character.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  not  a  musical  race,  and  all  the  Theodore 
Thomases  and  Walter  Damrosches  in  the  world  can 
not  make  us  one.  Symphonies,  concerts,  recitals, 
are  attended  by  a  few  American  cranks  and  a  large 
number  of  foreign  enthusiasts.  The  oratorio  has 
never  been  domesticated  in  a  country  which  attempts 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  English  in  all  things. 

Opera  alone  is  really  popular,  and  with  a  lasting 
popularity.  But  in  opera  it  is  the  dramatic  element 
that  charms,  the  musical  element  merely  intensify- 
ing the  charm.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
Wagner's  operas  in  this  country.  The  intensely 
dramatic  interest,  with  the  element  of  scenic  beauty 
superadded,  fascinated  a  people  who  never  will  tire 
of  a  good,  original  play  well  set.  During  the  past 
season  of  opera  in  New  York,  the  great  success  was 
"Carmen,"  with  Mmc.  Calve"  as  the  heroine.  Mme. 
Calve"  is  a  Frenchwoman,  with  remarkable  fire  and 
tragic  power,  who,  in  personating  the  fierce  gypsy, 
let  all  vocal  considerations  be  pushed  into  insignifi- 
cance in  her  effort  to  give  full  value  to  the  dramatic 
side  of  the  personation.  Her  Carmen,  the  part 
*cted  in  the  coarsest  and  most  realistic  manner,  was 
a  vivid  and  daring  representation,  and  is  said  to 
have  scored  the  great  success  of  the  season,  though 
the  beautiful  Mme.  Eamcs  sang  Marguerite  and  the 
flute-voiced  Mclba,  Elsa. 

In  San  Francisco,  with  all  its  musical  acutencss 
and  responsive  appreciation,  the  drama  no  longer 
meets  with  the  audiences  of  a  quick  and  true  critical 
intelligence  that  of  yore  made  It  the  Mecca  of  the 
histrionic  pilgrim.  That  two  theatres  close  for 
months  and  two  others  shut  for  five  and  two  weeks, 
il     '.  commentary  on  the  brilliant  encourage- 


ment given  to  the  drama  by  the  once  so  famous  San 
Francisco  audiences.  And  this  tacit  indifference  to 
the  play,  from  a  people  who  once  encouraged  it  with 
the  double  rewards  of  patronage  and  applause,  is 
not  because  the  plays  given  are  poor  or  the  actors 
incompetent.  The  attractions  presented  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  and  the  Baldwin  during  the 
past  year  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  first  class. 
Outside  Mme.  Duse,  in  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
ter, and  the  opera  company  of  Abbey  and  Grau,  in 
the  spring,  all  the  first-class  attractions  from  New 
York  visited  San  Francisco— Mrs.  Kendal  has  not 
yet  got  here  and  Mounet-Sully,  if  he  has  any  sense, 
will  not  come.  Of  these,  Irving  and  Terry— who 
opened  their  American  engagement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, performing  "  Becket"  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country — played  a  very  fine  season.  Mr.  Irving  is 
said  to  have  stated  that  he  made  more  money  in  his 
two  weeks  in  San  Francisco  than  he  had  ever  made 
in  any  other  two  weeks  in  his  life.  This  is  the  bright- 
est spot  of  the  whole  season,  and,  moreover,  there  is 
some  probability  that  Mr.  Irving,  if  he  returns  here 
and  will  only  act  in  the  legitimate  drama,  may  not 
be  greeted  by  that  chilling  "frost"  which  has 
awaited  most  of  his  predecessors,  when,  in  the  trust- 
ing innocence  of  their  hearts,  they  have  come  gayly 
gamboling  back  to  San  Francisco  in  the  glad  expect- 
ancy of  repeating  their  former  triumphs. 

After  the  Irving  engagement  came  that  of  Coque- 
lin  and  Hading.  After  the  appearance  of  the  two 
most  prominent  English  stars  came  that  of  one  of, 
at  least,  the  most  prominent  French  stars.  But  the 
French  people  were  not  at  all  successful.  The  one 
real  triumph  of  their  season  was  that  made  in  Sar- 
dou's  "  Thermidor."  They  went  away  much  dis- 
appointed, and  it  is  not  probable  we  shall  see  them 
again.  To  have  seen  the  best  that  France  and 
England  bad  to  offer  in  the  histrionic  line  in  the 
space  of  two  months  was  not  a  bad  showing  for  a 
city  so  far  from  anywhere  as  San  Francisco  is.  The 
successes  of  the  French  and  English  seasons  were 
the  two  modern  historical  dramas,  "Thermidor" 
and  "  Becket,"  a  fact  from  which  one  may  draw 
many  conclusions. 

The  intervals  before  and  after  the  coming  of  the 
foreigners  were  filled  with  domestic  companies,  for 
the  most  part  in  domestic  plays.  The  Frohman 
Company  had,  ih  the  summer,  played  a  long  and 
fairly  successful  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  in 
foreign  translations,  interspersed  with  a  few  native 
productions.  The  Frohman  Company  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  stock  companies  in  the  country,  and  they 
gave  us  of  their  best.  After  this  another  American 
company  appeared  in  another  American  play — 
"  Aristocracy."  This  was  the  work  of  the  man  who 
is  generally  cited  as  the  most  successful  of  Ameri- 
can playwrights,  and  it  was  interpreted  by  a  fair 
company.  It  was  met  with  decided  coldness,  how- 
ever, and  some  of  the  members  of  the  troupe  had 
great  difficulty  in  restraining  themselves  from  over- 
flowing in  words  of  wrath. 

A  later  autumn  engagement  played  by  Fanny 
Davenport  and  Melbourne  McDowell  made  up  in 
magnificence  of  scenery  for  what  it  lacked  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  histrionic  display.  Miss  Davenport, 
though  she  is  a  little  cumbrous  as  the  serpent  of  old 
Nile,  is  yet  a  good  stage-manager,  and  it  is  educat- 
ing to  the  average  spectator  to  see  a  play  which  is 
even  as  remotely  and  Frenchily  historical  as  Sardou's 
"Cleopatra."  Miss  Davenport,  though  neither  her 
plays  nor  she  herself  was  new,  had  a  fairly  success- 
ful season,  and  did  not  leave  San  Francisco  in  the 
state  of  Olympian  wrath  which  had  characterized  the 
departure  of  Miss  Blanche  Walsh.  Much  more 
successful  than  her  season,  much  more  successful 
than  any  season,  except  Henry  Irving's,  was  that  of 
the  Henderson  extravaganza  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  This  thing  ran  many  weeks  and  was  well 
patronized  by  audiences  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
were  not  representative.  The  success  of  the  Hen- 
derson extravaganzas  in  San  Francisco  is  a  painful 
subject. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  Baldwin  opened  in  Jan- 
uary with  a  new  play  by  the  company  which,  since 
the  desertion  of  Daly,  is  the  best  in  this  country. 
For  three  months  this  company  remained  here,  pro- 
ducing new  dramas  every  two  weeks,  and  acting 
them  with  ability  and  artistic  finish.  Their  season, 
without  being  an  absolute  failure,  was  not  by  any 
means  the  marked  success  it  deserved  to  be.  "  The 
Dancing-Girl,"  with  Miss  Arthur  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
in  the  leading  r61es,  was  the  feature  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

This  was  succeeded  by  several  less  brilliant  attrac- 
tions. Warde  and  James  played  their  annual  en- 
gagement with  their  usual  success.  Upon  the  popu- 
larity of  these  two  actors,  as  illustrative  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  dramatic  taste  of  audiences,  a  long 
disquisition  might  be  written.  The  German  opera 
company,  which  followed  them  closely,  was  not  at  all 
fortunate.  This  organization  not  only  had  to  fight 
against  the  difficulties  of  acting  in  an  alien  tongue, 
but  their  season  was  mismanaged.  "I  Pagliacci," 
the  gem  of  their  repertoire,  a  piece  which  they  per- 
formed in  a  truly  masterly  manner,  was  given  only 
at  the  very  end  of  a  season  rendered  dull  with 
tedious  and  unsuitable  German  operettas. 

Following  on  the  artistic  and  finished  rendering  of 
"  I  Pagliacci,"  the  most  novel  operatic  production, 
came  Modjeska's  performance  of  "  Magda,"  the 
most  modern  and  fin  de  siicle  of  plays.  Some  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  if  cold,  renderings  of  Shake- 
spearean tragedy  and  comedy  followed  on  Haupt- 


mann's  drama.  The  year  wound  up  with  Robson's 
"Comedy  of  Errors,"  which  was  acted  with  pains- 
taking endeavor  and  conscientiousness,  but  which 
is  too  archaic  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day. 

Thus,  making  a  rough  survey  over  the  past  the- 
atrical year,  we  see  that  in  the  attractions  offered  we 
have  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  San  Francisco  is 
three  thousand  miles  from  anywhere,  yet  in  the 
space  of  one  year  it  has  been  visited  by  the  two 
foremost  stock  companies  of  this  country,  the  lead- 
ing actor  and  actress  of  England,  the  leading  actor 
and  one  of  the  leading  actresses  of  France,  the 
great  Polish  actress  who  is  placed  on  the  rung  of 
the  ladder  just  below  the  highest,  and  several  lesser 
lights  who  are  creditable  and  satisfying  in  their  own 
particular  lines.  In  the  pieces  produced  we  have 
had  opportunities  to  see  the  newer  English  plays  of 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  newest 
American  plav  of  Bronson  Howard,  the  latest  out- 
come of  the  German,  century-end  drama  of  Haupt- 
mann,  and  the  last  expression  of  the  new  Italian 
opera  of  the  young  generation  of  Italian  composers. 


DCCLVIII.— Bill  or  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

June  3,  1894 

Cream  of  Asparagus. 

Boiled  Halibut,  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Veal  Croquettes.     Fried  Potatoes. 

Baked  Tomatoes.     String-Beans. 

Roast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce. 

French  Artichokes. 
Currant  Ice.     Angel  Cake. 
Coffee. 
Angel  Cake. — Take  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  three- fourths 
of  a  cup  of  pulverized  sugar  sifted  three  times,  half  a  cup 
of  flour,  half  a  teaspoon  ful  of  cream  of  tartar.     Sift  flour 
and  cream  of  tartar  together  three   times.     Mix  well  with 
the   sugar  and   stir   into   the  beaten  whites.     Half  a  tea- 
spoon of  almond  flavoring. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.    Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


Mary  (Anderson)  Navarro  has  been  writing  her 
memoirs.  The  book  begins  with  the  earliest  recol- 
lections of  her  childhood,  and  ends  with  a  frank 
statement  of  the  distaste  which,  before  she  left  the 
stage,  she  began  to  feel  for  the  practice  of  the 
dramatic  art.  It  is  said  that  these  reminiscences 
are  to  be  published  by  the  Harpers.  Mrs.  de 
Navarro's  present  delight,  by  the  way,  is  singing. 
It  is  reported  that  she  has  developed  a  splendid  con- 
tralto voice,  which  is  undergoing  careful  training. 
She  cares  nothing  for  the  theatre  nowadays — has,  in- 
deed, seen  but  one  dramatic  performance  in  four 
years. 

An  invalid  gives  novelty  to  an  ancient  complaint 
about  the  weight  of  books,  by  writing  to  an  English 
journal  that  he  is  "absolutely  precluded  from  read- 
ing the  '  Life  of  Dean  Stanley.'  The  volumes 
weigh  two  and  a  half  pounds  each."  It  may  be  re- 
called here  that  the  weight  of  a  manuscript  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  so  severely  injured  Petrarch's 
left  leg  that  amputation  was  thought  to  be  inevitable. 


The  Archduchess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Crown 
Princess  Stephanie,  is  the  possessor  of  the  smallest 
dog  in  the  world.  This  little  dog  can  rest  comfort- 
ably in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  about  five  inches 
high  and  six  and  three-quarter  inches  long,  and 
weighs  about  half  a  pound. 


For  Insomnia 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  W.  R.  BULLARD,  Helena,  Montana,  says: 
"  I  used  it  for  a  patient  who  had  been  troubled  with 
insomnia,  and  with  good  effect.  1  have  used  it  in 
my  practice  ever  since  it  has  been  for  sale,  and  it  has 
never  disappointed  me.  In  this  altitude  its  effects 
are  particularly  good." 


Richard  Croker  is  52  years  old.  His  resignation 
from  the  Tammany  Executive  Committee  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  vote  of  59  to  1.  Upon  these  facts, 
policy-players  formed  the  gig  1 — 52—59,  and  it  came 
out. 


Miss  Beaconhill—"  Are  you  interested  in  psychical 
matters  ?"  Charley  Bleeder — "  Oh,  yes  !  I  spend 
half  my  time  on  a  wheel." — Puck. 


The  Coffee  Habit 

Is  difficult  to  throw  off.  especially  if  one's  epicurean 
taste  leads  to  the  use  of  the  Gail  Bordfn  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  in  this  popular  beverage. 
Its  superiority  to  cream  is  admitted.  Rich  flavor 
and  uniform  consistency. 


—  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—  Ladies,  call atthe  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


— Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street, 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  "hours,  9  to  5. 


TIVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday   and   Sunday    Evenings.      Last    Nights   of   the 
Great  Success,  Strauss*  Lovely  Military  Opera, 

-:-    THE   MERRY    WAR    -:- 

Monday,  June  4 Tar  and  Tartar 

Look  Out  For Dick  Tarpin 

Popular  Prices 85  and  GO  cents 


COMMENCING 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  5th, 
TWO  WEEKS    ONLY. 


$50,000 


Worth  of  Our 
Magnificent  Stock 
of 

PAINTINGS, 

ENGKAVINGS, 

ETCHINGS, 

STATUES, 
VASES, 
POTTEKT, 
GLASSWARE, 
AND 

AKT  GOODS 
OF  EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION 


Must  be  Sold 


AT  LESS  THAN  COST 
TO    MEET    PRESSING 


OBLIGATIONS 


A  rare  chance 
to  secure 
rare  goods. 


S,  &  G.  GUMP, 

113    GEARY    STREET, 

43TSee  Daily  Papers. 


G.  E.  COLWELL, 

Attorney  -at-  Linv. 

BOOMS    47-48    SEVENTH    FLOOR, 

Milla  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L 
U 
R 

L 

I 

N 
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Single  Batbs,  30c. 
Four  Tickets,  $1. 
One  Month,  $5. 
Three  Months,  $10. 


Lockers,  $2  per  nio., 
including  laundry. 


Private  Tubs,  40c. 
Three  Tickets,  $1. 


Open  from  6  A.  M. 
until  midnight. 


BATHS 


Bush& 
Larkin. 


HOT  AND  COLD  SALT  WATER. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


Hi 


Stwdman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy  ' 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teething. 


Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 
THE  PRESS   CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN.      -     -      Managing  attorney, 
P.O.Box  463.    WASHINGTON. P. & 

PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Alflo^forBoldlcra  and  Sailors  dl&abled  In  the  lino  of 
duty  In  tlio  rocnlnr  Army  or  Novv  »1  nee  the  war. 
Survivors  of  uio  Indlun  wars  of  1832  to  1842,  and 
their  widows,  now  entitled.  Old  and  rejected  clalmfl 
ft  Bpcctulty.  Thousands  entitled  to  hlntier  rates. 
Bend  for  new  laws.  No  charge,  f  or  advice,  JSotat 
antU  eucce&af  ol 
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$35,000. 


BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


-JEXXS- 


Country  Place 


--A.T- 

CORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

"Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old  -  fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GRAND  PLACE  FOR  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-220  Montgomery    St.,  Mills  Building,  S.  F. 


-     STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  company  now  playing  "Gudgeons"  and 
"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  at  the  Empire  The- 
atre, in  New  York,  is  to  come  to  San  Francisco  late 
in  the  summer.  Its  repertoire,  in  addition  to 
*'  Gudgeons,"  includes  "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  "The 
Councillor's  Wife,"  and  "  Liberty  Hall." 

Augustin  Daly  is  credited  with  an  intention  to  re- 
vive "  Cymbeline  "  as  his  nest  Shakespearean  pro- 
duction, and,  as  Henry  Irving  is  said  to  .have  the 
same  purpose,  it  is  not  impossible  that  London 
will  have  an  opportunity  next  spring  to  compare  Ada 
Rehan  and  Ellen  Terry  in  the  same  character. 

Hallen  and  Hart  will  give  their  last  performances 
of  "  The  Idea  "  at  the  California  Theatre  this  (Satur- 
day) and  to-morrow  evenings,  and  on  Monday  the 
theatre  will  enter  upon  a  fortnight  of  darkness. 
Harrigan's  company  will  re-open  it  on  Monday, 
June  18th,  with  "  Reilly  and  the  Four  Hundred." 

Pretty  Flora  Finlayson,  who  used  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Bostonians,  is  now  exhibiting  a  trained  voice 
in  farce-comedy  in  New  York.  The  farce  is  called 
"  The  Skating- Rink,"  and  it  is  noticeable,  aside  from 
the  presence  of  Miss  Finlayson,  for  the  uproarious 
fun  introduced  in  it  by  Jennie  Joyce  and  some  other 
untamed  vestals  of  the  variety  stage. 

"The  Tar  and  the  Tartar,"  a  three-act  comic 
opera,  wilt  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  next 
week.  The  music  is  by  Adam  Itzel,  Jr.,  and  the 
libretto  by  Harry  B.  Smith.  The  cast  of  characters 
will  be  as  follows  : 

Muley  Hassen,  Ferris  Hartman ;  Cardamon,  Robert 
Dunbar ;  Yussuf,  Miro  de  la  Motte;  Moket,  George 
Olmi ;  Khartoon,  Philip  Branson  ;  Pajama,  Thomas  C. 
Leary ;  Umpa,  Edward  Torpi ;  Farina,  Tillie  Salinger; 
Alpaca,  Carrie  Godfrey ;  Taffetta,  Fannie  Liddiard  ;  Lam- 
brequin, Alice  Neilson  ;  Tolu,  Edith  Woodthorpe. 

"  A  Way  to  Win  a  Woman,"  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
new  play  in  which  E.  H.  Sothern  is  now  appearing 
in  New  York,  is  singularly  infelicitous  in  its  hero 
and  heroine.  The  man,  in  order  that  he  may  inherit 
money  that  should  go  to  another  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  marry,  destroys  a  codicil  to  a  will,  and 
the  woman  refuses  to  marry  a  poor  man.  Though 
they  both  repent  in  the  end,  it  takes  an  unusually 
magnetic  actor  and  actress  to  make  the  audience 
like  the  couple  before  the  curtain  falls. 

Harry  B.  Smith,  the  librettist  of  "The  Tar  and 
the  Tartar,"  which  is  to  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  next 
week,  is  a  journalist  who  conducted  a  very  clever 
humorous  paper  in  Chicago  some  years  ago  ;  but  it 
was  ahead  of  Chicago  and  collapsed  after  a  brief 
but  scintillating  existence.  Since  then  Mr.  Smith 
has  given  much  attention  to  opera  librettos,  writing, 
among  others,  that  of  "  R6bin  Hood."  He  and  De 
Koven  are  again  at  work  together  on  an  opera  ;  it  is 
to  be  called  "Rob  Roy,"  the  hero  beiifg  a  son  of 
Scott's  hero. 

Belle  Archer  has  burst  on  New  York  as  a  star— or, 
rather,  she  has  twinkled,  for  she  is  neither  an  im- 
posing personage  nor  a  great  actress.  But  she  is  a 
pretty  woman,  has  talent,  and  works  hard,  and  she 
has  been  well  received  in  the  double  bill,  "  Ruth's 
Romance"  and  "An  Arabian  Night."  In  the  first, 
a  conversational  curtain-raiser,  she  is  a  fashionable 
girl  masquerading  as  a  dairy-maid  ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, which  is  broadly  farcical,  she  is  a  museum 
freak,  "  the  gutta-percha  girl,"  and,  getting  into  the 
house  of  a  respectable  and  much-married  man,  is 
presented  by  him  to  his  mother-in-law  as  his  niece 
from  America. 

Though  there  have  been  occasianal  references  in 
the  papers  to  Henry  Irving's  sons,  and  the  impression 
is  general  that  they  must  have  had  a  mother,  no  one 
has  imagined  there  was  such  a  person  as  Mrs. 
Henry  Irving.  But  there  is,  and  she  has  not  only 
been  found  but  interviewed.  Augusta  Prescott  writes 
of  her  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Recorder : 

"  Mrs,  Henry  Irving  has  been  living  in  complete  retire- 
ment  in  London.  Her  home  is  in  tbe  boltons,  Kensington, 
and  is  but  two  doors  from  that  of  Mme.  Albani,  between 
whom  and  Mrs.  Irving  there  is  the  closest  friendship. 

"So  complete  has  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Irving  been 
that  rumors  began,  about  two  years  ago,  to  be  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  not  alive.  One  day  a  lady,  on 
being  presented  to  Mrs.  Irving,  had  the  effrontery  to  laugh 
and  say  :  '  This  is  not  Mrs.  Henry  Irving,  surely,  for  that 
lady  died  some  years  ago  !  "  Amazed,  angry,  and  insulted, 
Mrs.  Irving  fled  to  her  home,  and  soon  after  Londoners  be- 
gan to  see  her  once  more  in  society. 

"During  the  winter  just  past,  she  has  mingled  a  great 
deal  with  people,  and  has  several  times  taken  part  in  private 
theatricals,  in  which  she  was  a  great  drawing-card.  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Irving  did  not  play  as  a  professional,  nor  was 
she  compensated  for  her  work.  '  I  came  before  the  public,' 
she  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  because  I  did  not  wish  my 
boys  to  think  me  a  woman  of  the  past.' 

-"  One  of  the  members  of  Mrs.  Irving's  household  is  her 
mother,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  a  beautiful,  white-haired,  old 
lady,  as  tall  as  a  man,  and  very  stately  in  appearance. 
Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  as  her  name  indicates,  had  a  husband 
of  Irish  ancestry  ;  and  from  her  father,  Mrs.  Irving  gets 
the  ready  wit  and  sweet  voice  for  which  she  is  famous  in 
her  set.     Her  maiden  name  was  Florence  O'Callaghan. 

"Mrs.  Irving's  two  sons,  Harry  and  Lawrence,  are  hand- 
some boys.  Like  their  mother,  they  are  very  tall,  and 
Lawrence,  the  younger,  is  slim.  Harry,  or  Henry,  Jr.,  is 
stouter,  and  resembles  his  father.  Ever  since  they  were 
little,  the  Irving  boys  have  gone  a  great  deal  in  society. 
They  belong  to  the  musical  set  of  London  rather  than  the 
theatrical.  Now  Henry  has  forsaken  his  music  and  the 
law,  which  he  had  begun  to  study,  for  the  stage. 

"  Every  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Henry  Irving  enter- 
tains  her  friends  in  her  drawing-room.  Her  afternoons  are 
always  pleasant,  and  draw  musical  and  literary  London. 

"Mrs.  Irving  was  never  an  actress  herself,  and  has  not 
gone  to  the  theatre  in  years.  In  dress  this  peculiar  woman 
is  very  attractive.  Her  mode  is  artistic  and  what  is  called 
'  aesthetic'  She  chooses  sage-green  dresses,  with  dull 
yellow  linings,  and  it  is  seldom  that  she  wears  the  conven- 
tional belt  or  bodice  to  her  costumes.  She  is  so  thin  that 
she  can  drape  herself  with  grand  effect,  and  she  has  been 
known  to  confess  that  she  had  wound  herself  in  forty  yards 
of  uncut  cloth. 

"  Mrs.    Irving    lives  very  comfortably.      Her   husband 


gives  her  for  her  private  expenses  one  thousand  pounds 
every  year.  The  establishment  in  the  Boltons  is  as  fine  as 
that  01  Mme.  Albani,  and  probably  costs  as  much. 

"  The  boys,  both  of  whom  have  gone  to  Eton,  and  who, 
also,  have  very  snug  little  annual  incomes  from  their 
father,  are  much  with  their  mother,  and  are  fond  of  escort- 
ing her  to  public  places." 


Hills  —  "  When  does  the  roof-garden  season 
open?"  Hulls — "  As  soon  as  my  wife  goes  to  the 
country." — New  York  World. 


8OOOOOOOOOC* 
AgOny  's  annoyance  O 
Sj  concentrated.  O 

Beecham's 
r7ss«a)      Pills 

\a  Bos.      / 

(Tasteiess) 

are  concentrated  O 

remedies  for  the 
annoyance  of 
Indigestion  or  the 
Agony  of  Dyspepsia. 

25  cents  a  box. 
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An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  linn  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olive*,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business. 

Parties  deBiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut, 
from  1877  to  1893— Volumes  I.  to 
XXXII.—  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOB  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.. 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5*00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Xiippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS  A  LETTER  OR  POSTAL  CARD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  0.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWSof  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s:nce  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  entit.ed  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  tmder  other 
laws,  without  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1833  to  1843,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
©•■dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
la».er  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  If  rejection  Improper  or  Illegal. 

Certi6cates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 


P.O.  Box 463. 


WASHINGT 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  4,  iS 


REMOVED! 


SEWING   MACHINES 

—  AND  — 

Domestic  Paper  Patterns 

FROM  POST  STREET, 

TO   1021   MARKET  STREET, 

Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital     »3,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profit*    3,247,584  02 

January  i,  1894 

William  A lvord President 

Thomas  Brown S35??" 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

.,       ,.    .  t  Messrs,  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York jThe  Bank  of  New  Vork,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston  Tremom  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St,  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denrer,  Kansas  City.  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Christiana,  Switzerland,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities 
in  Italy. ^^^_^^^_^_^_^_^_ 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  San  some  and  Sutter  Sts.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst.-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridga,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  189a) 
322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Gio.     W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. ^^^ 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital Sl.000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,   San    Francisco   Agents,  501    Mont- 
gomery- Street.     General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


THE    SAN     FRANCISCO 
SAVINGS    UNION 

Having  dow  ample  room  for  the 
transaction  ol'  business  at  532  Cali- 
fornia Street,  the  Branch  at  1700 
Market  Street  will  be  discontinued 
31st  May  inst. 

The  accounts  will  be  transferred 
to  the  home  office  without  inter- 
ruption of  dividends. 

LOA'ELL,  WHITE,  Cashier. 

May  22d.  i8q;. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  In  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  K;,lr. 

BUKKAU  OF   PRKSS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn    St..  Chicago. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  PATENTKH    AND    MA.NL'r  ACTL'kKR   Of  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Sohllllnger's  Patent  Bide  Walk  and  Garden 

Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 
Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Trlhhhonk  No.  ioi. 

Main  Wakkhqusics:  Pier  ai,  Slcuart  Street  and  241  to 
»4S  £&■(  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
440  Rod  4*1  Channel  Street. 


ANDHKWS'  CPKIOHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  St*.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Uncle  George—" Are  you  good  at  guessing?" 
Little  Dick— "  Yes,  indeed.  I'm  head  in  the  spell- 
ing class."—  Good  News. 

"  I  went  to  a  fine  dinner  last  night,  where  all  the 
forks,  and  knives,  and  spoons  were  of  silver." 
"  Let's  see  them." — Hallo. 

Wool— '"We  haven't  heard  the  last  of  Coxey's 
army  yet."  Van  Pelt—"  No-o  ;  they  will  all  want 
pensions.  I  expect." — Puck. 

Jasper—"  Do  you  think  Stead's  book,  '  If  Christ 
came  to  Chicago,' will  have  any  success?"  Jump- 
uppe—"  No.  The  idea  is  too  wildly  improbable."— 
Puck. 

Connie—"  There  is  always  some  meaning  in  what 
Jack  has  to  say."  Millie— "Yes,  indeed.  Why,  I 
have  even  known  some  of  his  remarks  to  have  a 
double  meaning." — Pick  Me  i7p. 

"  If  you  have  any  last  wish,"  said  the  priest  t )  the 
convicted  man  on  the  scaffold,  "  tell  me,  and  I  will 
try  to  carry  it  out."  '  Yes, "  replied  the  poor  wretch  ; 
"  1  want  to  learn  to  play  the  piano. "—Ex. 

Mrs.  Brown-Jones—"  There's  no  doubt  Mrs.  Up- 
todaie  is  making  great  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the 
suffrage  movement."  Mrs.  Jones-Brown— "  Yes, 
indeed.  She  has  even  refused  to  be  interviewed."— 
Puck. 

Hazel—"  Sandstone  has  asked  me  to  lend  him 
five  dollars,  and  I  don't  know  whether  to  do  it  or 
not.  Would  you?"  Nulte  (earneitly)— "  I  would, 
old  man.  He  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  this  even- 
ing."— Life. 

Old  friend  — ' '  You  are  becoming  round-shouldered 
—got  a  regular  stoop.  You  don't  ride  a  bicycle,  do 
you?"  Man  of family— "  N-o  ;  but  my  boys  ride 
bicycles,  and  I  am  paying  for  them  on  installments." 
— Good  News. 

"  I  am  going  to  spend  a  week  up  at  the  Barkers', 
in  Riverdale,"  said  Borely.  "  So  Barker  told  me," 
saidCynicus.  "  What  did  he  say  ?"  "  Well, really, 
Borely,  1  don't  like  to  say.  /  never  use  profane  lan- 
guage. '—Life. 

Dashaway—"  What  luck  did  you  have  in  Texas  ?  " 
Billboard  (the  tragedian}—"!  played  to  full  houses." 
Dashaway—"  That's  great  luck,  old  man."  Bill- 
board—'- Yes.  They  were  so  full  that  they  couldn't 
shoot  straight."—  Life. 

Reverend  Doogood—"  My  friend,  is  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  poor  fellows  under  your  charge  prop- 
erly  attended  to?"  Penitentiary  warden— ■"  Well, 
there  are  several  Sunday -school  superintendents 
among  the  prisoners  1 " — Puck. 

The  subdued  murmur  of  their  voices,  mingled 
with  the  whir  of  the  cogwheels  in  the  gas-meter,  was 
the  only  sound.  "Can  I  not  move  you?"  he  de- 
manded. Their  eyes  met.  "Yes,  George,"  she 
answered,  after  a  pause  ;  "  if  your  knee  is  tired." — 
Puck. 

First  quack—"  Here  is  a  letter  it  would  hardly  do 
for  us  to  publish.    A  man  writes  :  '  1  have  just  taken 

the  first  bottle  of  your  medicine ' "    Second  quack 

—"Well?"  First  quack— ■"  There  it  breaks  off 
short  and  is  signed,  in  another  handwriting,  '  per 
executor.'  " — Ex. 

Cultured  mother—"  My  dear,  your  sister  Clara  is 
an  amateur  pianist,  Dora  is  an  amateur  photog- 
rapher, Edna  is  an  amateur  painter,  and  Elvira  is 
an  amateur  astronomer,  but  you  don't  seem  to  be 
anything."  Pretty  daughter — "  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  I 
am  an  amateur  fiancee.  Here's  my  first  engagement- 
ring." — New  York  Weekly. 

Workman  (to  solitary  member  in  big  room  of  New 
York  Metropolitan  Club)—"  Sorry  to  disturb  you, 
sir,  but  I  have  to  fix  this  window,"  Solitary  member 
(moving)— "  Why  certainly,  certainly.  No  conse- 
quence." Workman — "You  are  the  first  real  gen- 
tleman 1  have  seen  in  this  club.  Those  millionaires 
in  brass  buttons  that  the  hall  is  full  of  have  no  man- 
ners ;  they  treat  me  like  hell." — Life. 

Jimson  —  "Is  Mr.  Noodles  in?"  Boy — "Not 
yet ;  but  I  expect  him  every  minute."  Jimson — 
"It's  ten  o'clock,  isn't  it?"  Boy — "Most.  The 
clock  will  strike  in  half  a  minute,  if  not  sooner. 
There  she  goes  I  "  Jimson—"  All  right  1  I  prom- 
ised to  be  here  at  ten  o'clock  and  pay  him  some 
money.  Tell  him  I  called  and  he  wasn't  in." 
{Rushes  off.)— New  York  Weekly. 

From  the  Hawvil'e  Clarion:  "One  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pathetic  cases 
that  ever  came  to  our  notice,  is  that  of  our  friend, 
John  Bludsoe,  familiarly  known  as  '  Cactus  Jack,' 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  shot  by  Presiding 
Elder  Hammerslaw  at  the  baptizing  down  near  Billy- 
bee  Dam,  some  four  months  ago.  Despite  the  fact 
that  fourteen  buckshot  from  the  elder's  gun  found 
lodgment  in  Jack's  body,  the  latter,  thanks  to  his 
wonderful  constitution,  is  again  on  our  streets  ;  but, 
sad  to  relate,  the  poor  fellow  finds  himself  so  full  of 
holes  that  he  can  not  hold  whisky,"—  Puck. 


A  hacking  cough  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  ;  but 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  a  cure  that  never  fails. 
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The  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  tariff  discussion  has 
distracted  attention  from  the  crowning  folly  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  That  party  has  always  displayed  a  positive 
genius  for  imbecility  in  financial  matters  ;  it  has  fathered 
every  visionary  financial  scheme  that  has  sprung  up  in  the 
history  of  the  country  ;  its  utterances  on  finance  would  fur- 
nish the  material  for  an  unrivaled  text-book  of  financial 
"  don'ts."  The  culmination  of  Democratic  imbecility  is 
found  in  its  attempt,  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House  this  week,  to  repeal  the  State  bank  tax.  The  State 
bank  tax  is  an  act  of  Congress  passed  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  imposing  a  tax  on  the  circulation  of  State  banks 
and  banking  institutions.  The  tax  was  intentionally  pro- 
hibitive. It  was  intended  to  push  the  worthless  State  bank- 
notes out  of  circulation  and  to  bring  into  circulation  national 
money  having  a  full  legal-tender  quality  and  a  known  circu- 
lating value  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  that  law  has  been  in  operation,  and  its  wisdom  and 
utility  have  never  been  questioned  until  now,  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  in  its  zeal  to  pull  down  and  destroy  everything 
Republican,  demands  its  repeal  and  the  consequent  oppor- 
tunity to  issue  State  bank-notes. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that   such  notes,  if  issued,  can 


not  be  made  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  in  express  terms 
that  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  These  notes  would  be  nothing 
but  promissory  notes,  depending  for  their  value  wholly  on 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  makers  and  indorsers,  or, 
in  the  last  resort,  if  appropriate  legislation  were  to  be  en- 
acted, upon  the  credit  of  the  State  permitting  their  issue. 
And  what  is  such  credit  worth,  as  a  financial  proposition  ? 
We  have  heard  long  before  this  of  the  repudiation  of  State 
debts,  and  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  makes  a  partial  summary  of  the  condition  of  credit 
of  certain  of  the  States.  ,The  credit  of  Arkansas,  he  says, 
is  almost  at  zero  ;  Louisiana's  is  but  little  better  ;  Georgia 
has  out  nine  or  ten  millions  of  neglected  obligations,  and 
Florida  four  or  five  millions  more  ;  Mississippi  is  still  a  re- 
pudiating State  ;  and  the  paper  of  the  Carolinas  is  hawked 
about  the  streets  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  Who,  in  his 
sane  mind,  would  accept  as  money  the  issue  of  State  banks 
in  States  such  as  these?  and  yet  the  repealing  act  makes  no 
distinction  between  solvent  and  insolvent  States — States  that 
have  paid  their  debts  and  States  that  have  repudiated  them 
— and  can  make  none.  The  ten  per  cent,  tax  must  either 
stand  or  fall,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  among  those  who 
have  looked  into  the  proposed  repeal  of  this  law,  that  there 
is  a  large  nigger  in  the  wood-pile.  The  bill  has  not  attracted 
so  much  attention,  nor  elicited  so  much  discussion  as  it 
should,  because  the  drums  have  been  beating  and  the 
banners  waving  over  the  tariff  field  of  battle  ;  but  some 
shrewd  men,  who  have  kept  their  eyes  on  the  banking  bill, 
think  they  see  in  it  a  scheme  not  only  for  the  enrichment  of 
a  few  individuals,  but  a  plan  to  make  the  North  pay  the 
debts  of  the  South  by  the  exchange  of  worthless  money  for 
good.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  notes  of  a  State 
virtually  bankrupt  might  be  exchanged  cautiously  and  grad- 
ually for  the  notes  of  a  State  which  always  meets  its  obliga- 
tions. It  would  pay  handsomely  to  put  up  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  carry  such  a  scheme  through,  and  the  capitalists 
to  work  it  would  be  found  with  very  little  difficulty.  As  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  question — the  bunco-steering,  wild- 
cat phase  of  State-bank  circulation — that  would  be  only  too 
easy.  What  man,  unless  he  were  an  expert,  could  distin- 
guish between  a  Connecticut  bank-note  and  a  Florida  bank- 
note, except  by  name,  and  that  would  be  no  guide  whatever 
to  the  solvency  of  the  State  whence  it  issued. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  refused  to  soil  its 
hands  with  this  insensate,  dangerous,  and  vicious  piece  of 
legislation.  There  are  men  of  affairs  in  the  House,  men  of 
property,  men  of  financial  and  monetary  experience,  and  Mr. 
Brawley's  bill  has  alarmed  them.  True,  it  is  demanded  by 
the  Chicago  platform,  but  that  need  not  make  the  slightest 
difference,  in  view  of  the  liberties  already  taken  with  that  in- 
strument. Other  similar  bills,  however,  are  still  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  the  danger  is  not  yet  past.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  legislation,  in  spite  of  all  their  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  would  'disturb  and  demoralize  the 
money  of  the  country  and  take  us  back  to  the  days  of 
wildcat  banks,  which  were  so  fatal  to  the  credit  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  South  and  the  then  West.  Nobody 
has  ever  assigned  a  reason  for  the  repeal  of  the  bank 
tax,  except  that  it  was  a  Republican  war  measure, 
although  it  was  passed  after  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  if 
that  be  all  that  can  be  said  against  a  law  which  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  the  argument 
clearly  should  not  appeal  to  that  conservative  body,  the 
Senate,  nor  even  to  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Pearson,  late  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  England,  and  some  time  minister  of  education  in 
Victoria,  Australia,  has  written  a  book  forecasting  the  de- 
cline of  contemporary  civilization,  and  foreshadowing  the 
domination  of  lower  races  of  men  than  the  Americans,  the 
English,  the  Germans,  and  the  French  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Pearson    has    taken    up    the    doleful    strain    of    Carlyle's 


lamentations,  and  sees  little  in  the  future  over  which  man- 
kind should  not  mourn.  He  holds  that  the  higher  orders  of 
society  are  dying  out,  and  that  the  lower  classes,  with  a 
lower  civilization,  are  increasing  in  power. 

The  facts  do  not  justify  Mr.  Pearson's  generalizations. 
There  are  no  indications  anywhere  of  a  retrograde  current 
of  civilization ;  on  the  contrary,  proofs  abound  that,  while 
the  working-class  is  better  fed,  better  housed,  better  clothed 
than  ever  before,  and  provided  with  opportunities  of  enjoy- 
ment and  mental  and  bodily  improvement  which  were  un- 
known a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  the  cultured  class  has  now 
avenues  of  knowledge  through  which  the  secrets  of  science 
have  been  discovered  to  a  degree  which  Newton  or  Laplace 
could  hardly  have  conceived,  and  new  avenues  are  open- 
ing daily.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  legislation  of  the  Christian 
countries  has  been  broadened  and  humanized  in  our  day. 
The  brutal  errors  of  the  past  have  been  exploded  and  aban- 
doned. Nation  after  nation  shapes  its  laws  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  humanity.  Less  wrong  is  wrought  under 
cover  of  law  than  at  any  time  since  history  began.  In 
almost  all  the  Christian  countries,  compulsory  education  makes 
it  certain  that  the  rising  generations  will  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  human  family  with 
a  stock  of  information  which  was  possessed  only  by  a  few 
erudites  at  the  time  Mr.  Pearson's  College  of  Oriel  was 
founded.  In  a  word,  the  horizon  reveals  no  cloud  which 
forebodes  menacing  signs  of  reaction  in  the  world's  progress. 
From  end  to  end,  the  outlook  furnishes  material  for  exulting, 
not  deploring. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Pearson  points  out,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  expecting  the  Teuton  race,  of  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  are  offshoots,  to  overshadow  the  world — as 
some  wild  theorists  fancy  it  will.  Impassable  limits  are  set 
to  the  spread  of  that  race.  It  is  doomed  to  work  out  its 
destiny  in  the  temperate  zone,  between  the  parallels  of 
thirty  degrees  and  fifty  degrees,  and  practically  between  the 
parallels  of  thirty-five  degrees  and  forty-five  degrees.  Where 
it  travels  into  the  tropical  zone  it  perishes  or  is  absorbed. 
We  see  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
are  fast  becoming  negro  states,  and  from  which  the  white 
race  is  disappearing.  Their  condition  foreshadows  the 
denouement  of  the  story  of  British  India.  The  very  ex- 
cellence of  the  government  which  the  English  are  establish- 
ing in  India  is  promoting  the  growth  of  the  native  popula- 
tion and  insuring  the  exile  at  some  unknown  future  period 
of  the  superior  race.  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many are  laboring  with  vigor  and  intelligence  to  found 
white  states  in  equatorial  Africa.  The  task  is  hopeless. 
The  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  the  repression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  enforcement  of  just  laws  will  promote 
the  natural  increase  of  the  native  races  ;  and  when  they  be- 
come strong  enough  they  will  use  their  strength  to  expel 
the  foreigner.  England  will  probably  maintain  her  hold  of 
Australasia  and  South  Africa,  for  the  reason  that  the  south 
boundary  of  Queensland  is  in  twenty-nine  degrees  and 
the  north  boundary  of  Cape  Colony  is  in  twenty-eight  de- 
grees ;  but  the  Pacific  islands,  over  which  the  powers  are 
quarreling,  are  all  too  near  the  equator  to  sustain  populous 
and  prosperous  white  settlements.  The  Dutch  inhabitants  of 
Java  have  never  numbered  fifty  thousand  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  eighteen  millions. 

The  world  will  go  on  increasing  in  population  and  pros- 
perity ;  though,  so  far  as  the  tropics  are  concerned,  it  will 
probably  not  be  under  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton  auspices. 
The  main  checks  to  the  growth  of  population  in  the  past 
were  famines,  wars,  and  pestilences.  Modern  civilization 
tends  to  minimize  the  baleful  effects  of  all  three.  The 
commercial  powers  would  unite  to  prevent  the  devastations 
of  an  Attila  or  a  Genghis  Khan  ;  swift  and  cheap  trans- 
portation forbids  famines  ;  science  arrests  the  march  of 
disease.  How  fast  population  may  increase,  now  that  these 
causes  of  depletion  have  ceased  to  operate,  it  were  hard  to 
say.  Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  fear  that  the  increase  will  be 
more  marked  in  the  black  and  yellow  races  of  the  world 
than  in  the  white.  Suppose  it  is,  what  then  ?  The  British 
Islands,  France,  and  Germany  can  not  support 
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people  than  they  do  at  present.  It  would  seem  that  a  time 
may  come  when  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  life  will  set  a 
limit  to  the  expansion  of  the  American  people.  But  that 
might  not  be  in  itself  a  misfortune. 

Pessimists,  like  Carlyle  and  Pearson,  are  fond  of  draw- 
ing parallels  between  the  present  time  and  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  of  Rome,  fifteen  hundred  odd  years  ago, 
and  of  inferring  that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  another  dark 
age.  There  is  not  much  similarity  between  the  epochs. 
The  races  which  overthrew  the  Western  Empire  were  less 
cultured  than  the  Romans,  and  less  given  to  letters  and  art  ; 
but  they  possessed  manly  virtues  which  the  Romans  had 
lost,  and  they  were,  perhaps,  as  worthy  to  inhabit  the  earth. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  St. 
Louis  was  darker  than  the  age  of  Caligula  and  Elagabalus, 
though,  in  the  former,  art  and  poetry  and  the  delights  of 
luxury  had  made  way  for  the  iconoclasm  of  the  soldier  and 
the  illiteracy  of  chivalry.  If  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and 
Huns  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  are  to  have  successors 
to-day,  they  will  have  to  be  sought  among  the  Chinese  and 
the  natives  of  British  India  ;  and  from  raids  by  such  barba- 
rians Mr.  Pearson  is  not  clear  that  Christendom  is  quite  safe. 
His  apprehensions  might  be  shared  by  level-headed  think- 
ers, if  there  were  obvious  signs  of  such  a  decay  in  virile 
virtue  among  Christians  as  the  Romans  exhibited  at  the  time 
of  Constantine ;  but  we  are  too  near  the  period  of  the 
Franco-German  War  and  our  Civil  War  for  that  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Christendom  was  never  richer  in  military  or 
statesman-like  genius  than  it  has  been  in  our  time ;  nor  was 
there  ever  a  time  when  science  was  more  prompt  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  nation,  or  when  the  masses  of  the  people 
everywhere  were  more  willing  to  stake  their  lives  for  the 
honor  or  the  independence  of  their  country.  Civilization 
has  not  impaired  the  fibre  of  modern  manhood.  It  has 
strengthened  it. 

That  the  twentieth  century  will  be  fraught  with  great 
changes,  and  that  the  conditions  of  our  lives  may  undergo 
radical  metamorphoses,  is  likely  enough.  The  philosophy 
of  life  is  no  exception  to  the  law  of  progress  which  all  sci- 
ences obey.  Some  of  the  forces  which  now  make  for 
national  greatness  and  individual  happiness  may  grow 
weaker,  and  some  of  the  forces  which  make  for  evil  may  in- 
crease in  strength.  No  one  can  foresee  the  final  evolution 
of  wealth  in  a  pure  democracy,  or  the  destined  compromise, 
between  spoliation  and  oligarchy.  But  it  is  comfortable  to 
rfm»rVi_>er  that  the  trasses  are  all  the  time  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  that  knowledge  is  so  sure  an  antidote  to  injustice 
that  whil»  we  possess  it  we  can  afford  to  trust  something  to 
Providence. 

A  blow  was  administered  to  the  cause  of  female  suffrage 
last  week  by  the  Congress  of  Christian  Scientists  which 
assembled  in  tthis  city.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
that  body  cranks  preponderated,  and  the  doctrines  set  forth 
are  received  by  reasonable  people  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule. If  this  is  the  sort  of  meeting  which  emancipated 
women  are  going  to  hold,  and  these  the  views  they  propose 
to  promulgate,  there  need  be  no  hurry  to  grant  them  the 
ballot  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  ladies  who  called  them- 
selves scientists  are  exceptional  creatures. 

The  fad  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Christian  Science  is 
no  new  thing.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  old  system  of  healing 
by  will-power  and  prayer.  The  Christian  Scientist  disdains 
drugs  and  medical  treatment,  and  proposes  to  deal  with  dis- 
ease on  what  is  called  "  the  spiritual  plane."  He  is  called  a 
scientist  because  he  eschews  science  and  commits  his  pa- 
tients to  the  care  of  a  loving  Providence,  "  knowing  that 
suffering  develops  the  inner  nature."  His  art  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  application  of  hysterics  to  disease.  He  scorns 
the  rules  of  logic,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  him.  But  he  believes  in  the  personal  interposition  of 
the  Deity  at  the  appeal  of  the  faith-curer  in  individual  cases 
of  disease.  No  one,  apparently,  can  be  a  Christian  Sci- 
entist who  is  capable  of  reasoning.  Eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession can  only  be  reached  by  disdain  of  the  rules  of  logic 
and  a  capacity  to  string  words  together  without  meaning. 

There  was  a  lady  at  the  congress  whose  name  is  Yarnall, 
whose  calling  is  that  of  a  doctor,  and  whose  habitation  is 
Chicago.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Yarnall  made  her- 
self clear  to  her  audience  : 

"  If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  universe  we  are  bewildered  because  it 
U  so  vast,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  speck  beside  the  vastness  of  the  presiding 
God,  which  reaches  all  places.  God  is  here.  God  is  everywhere. 
There  could  be  no  place  where  God  is  not.  The  subject  pleases  me 
because  it  is  about  our  Father.  The  heavens  declare  Gods  glory,  and 
when  we  think  about  God  we  are  all  right.  It  is  thinking  about  God 
we  are  on  the  right  track.  When  we  look  up  in  the  heavens  we  see 
something  real  that  God  has  created  and  that  is  of  God,  and  therefore 
we  can  see  God  in  the  universe.  God  is  life.  God  is  the  great  ocean 
of  eternal  life.  From  one  end  of  the  universe  to  the  other  God  is 
omnipresent,  and  therefore  life  is  omnipresent.  There  is  no  place 
where  life  docs  not  exist.  There  Is  nolhing  so  small  that  God  does  not 
care  for.  and  there  is  nolhing  so  large  that  it  docs  not  need  God's  care 
andprotection.  Croatedas  weare,  we  are  the  persons  of  the  living  God." 
iotic  drivel  ever  reached  a  lower  level  than  this  ? 


Does  Mrs.  Yarnall  imagine  in  her  wildest  flights  of  fancy 
that  she  knows  what  she  means  ?  She  is  pleased  to  express 
her  approbation  of  "the  structure  of  the  human  body." 
Mrs.  Yarnall  gushingly  avows  that  "  we  could  not  live  on 
this  earth  without  the  body."  It  certainly  would  be  incon- 
venient, to  say  the  least.  How  rough  her  own  experience 
must  have  been,  we  infer  from  her  confession  that  in  "  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  there  must  be 
harmony,"  a  proposition  which  she  supplements  with  the 
truism  that  "  without  harmony  there  is  discord."  That  has 
been  observed  at  concerts.  So  this  poor  lady  went  on  reel- 
ing off  platitudes  and  nonsense  by  the  yard.  Is  this  the 
food  on  which  the  future  female  voters  of  San  Francisco  love 
to  feed? 

There  were  men  in  the  audience  and  on  the  platform, 
men  of  the  long-haired  breed,  who  strove  to  pull  their  hear- 
ers "out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  of  omnipresentism." 
Among  these  was,  of  course,  the  irrepressible  Plunkett,  who 
announced  that  "  every  man  has  the  divine  prerogative  of 
being  what  he  wilL"  He,  like  the  lady  speakers,  is  prone  to 
be  discursive.  He  touched  on  appendicitis,  the  eating  of 
seed-fruits,  the  effects  of  bad  news,  and  a  lot  of  other  topics 
which  happened  to  occur  to  his  mind.  Another  male  scientist, 
named  Conrad  Fuhrer,  started  out  to  explain  the  duality  of 
man.  He  announced  that  man  is  "  dual  in  sex,"  and  that 
"  the  duality  causes  many  phenomena."  So  it  does,  good 
Conrad.  It  caused  them  before  Christian  Science  was  born, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  long  after  that  fad  has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  bourne  from  which  no  stupid  delusion  ever  re- 
turns. But  what  has  the  duality  of  man  to  do  with  curing 
disease  by  will-power? 

There  are  two  reasons  why  good  people  should  frown  on 
the  Christian  Scientists.  In  the  first  place,  they  make  alto- 
gether too  free  with  names  and  things  which  ought  to  be 
treated  reverently.  The  name  of  God  is  quite  too  often  on 
their  lips.  It  is  unexampled  impudence  to  try  to  connect 
the  Deity  and  the  practices  of  religion  with  their  imbecili- 
ties. When  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  wasted  heretics  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  there  was  at  least  an  intelligent 
purpose  in  their  acts,  though  they  were  inspired  by  the  in- 
tolerance of  a  bigoted  age.  But  these  Christian  Scientists 
are  mere  traders  on  human  ignorance  and  human  credulity, 
and  use  the  name  of  sacred  things  to  float  their  impostures 
down  gullible  throats. 

And  again.  While  some  of  the  so-called  Christian 
Scientists  are  deluded  simpletons,  others,  and  the  major  part, 
merely  take  up  the  fad  to  make  money.  Some  three  years 
ago,  Edward  Eggleston  wrote  a  book  called  '•  The  Faith 
Doctor,"  in  which  he  introduces  a  typical  Christian  Science 
worker,  named  Miss  Bowyer.  Miss  Bowyer  finds  a  young 
lady  who  is  inclined  to  believe  in  Christian  Science  and  to 
cure  the  sick  according  to  its  rules.  She  thus  addresses 
her  : 

"  Some  of  our  Christian  Science  people  are  all  enthusiasm,  but  I  am 
trained  to  business,  and  I  carry  on  my  business  on  business  principles. 
I  propose  to  be  paid  for  my  time.  It  is  a  blessed  religious  work,  but 
it's  got  to  support  me.  Now,  you  have  relatives  who  go  among  rich 
people,  and  says  1  to  myself,  '  She's  my  partner."  I'll  furnish  the  sci- 
ence and  do  the  talking,  and  the  drumming-up  business,  and  collect- 
ing the  bills ;  and  you,  with  your  stylish  ways,  and  your  good  looks, 
and  your  family  connections,  and  all  that,  will  help  me  to  get  in  where 
I  want  to  get  in.  Once  in,  we're  sure  to  win  ;  there's  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  get  rich." 

Miss  Bowyer's  little  plan  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a 
threatened  arrest  at  the  suit  of  the  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  board  of  health  for  practicing  medicine  without  a 
regular  diploma.  There  were,  perhaps,  several  members  of 
last  week's  congress  whose  principles  were  like  hers,  and 
who  will  be  lucky  if  their  professional  careers  do  not  termi- 
nate in  the  same  way. 

m 

If  the  pending  tariff  bill  passes  Congress — that  is,  the 
Wilson  bill  as  amended  into  the  Senate  bill  of  sale — will 
President  Cleveland  approve  it  or  veto  it  ?  Of  course  there 
is  no  positive  answer  to  the  question,  for  Cleveland  alone 
knows  what  he  will  do,  and  there  are  those  unkind  enough 
to  say  that  he  does  not  know.  At  all  events,  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  know,  nobody  else  does,  so  the  only 
discussion  of  the  question  must  be  upon  probabilities. 
To  clear  the  ground,  it  will  be  well  to  state  anew 
a  few  conceded  facts.  They  are  these  :  The  pending 
Wilson  bill  makes  an  average  reduction  from  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  of  about  12.50  per  cent.  The  platform 
of  the  National  Democratic  party  of  1892,  which 
Cleveland  accepted,  declared  that  the  McKinley  tariff 
law  was  the  culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation, 
and  pledged  the  Democratic  party,  not  to  its  reform, 
or  modification,  or  reduction,  but  to  its  absolute  repeal. 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  an  average  reduction  of 
12  47  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  duties  on  imports  is  very  far, 
indeed,  from  a  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill.  In  the  light  of 
the  platform  declarations,  what  will  Cleveland  do  with  such 
a   bill,   or,   rather,  what  should  he  do  ?     The  question  in- 


volves its  own  answer.  If  Cleveland  be  a  Democrat,  as 
Hill  claims  to  be,  he  must  veto  the  tariff  bill  or  acknowl- 
edge that,  in  accepting  the  nomination  in  1892  and  going 
before  the  country  on  the  Chicago  platform,  he  ob- 
tained the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  under  false  pretenses.  It  can  be  nothing 
to  him  that  Congress  may  have  been  false  to  its  pledges  and 
promises,  nor  even  that  public  sentiment  may  have  changed 
in  two  years  on  the  questions  of  free  trade  and  protection. 
He  is  responsible  only  for  his  own  actions,  and  unless  he 
shall  veto  the  emasculated  and  bedeviled  Wilson  bill,  he  will 
stand  convicted  of  having  flatly  violated  the  pledge  on  which 
he  was  elected.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that, he  will  veto  it. 
If  we  know  anything  of  Cleveland,  he  will  accompany  his 
approval  of  the  bill,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  with  a 
sophistical,  polysyllabic  message,  in  which  he  will  shift 
the  blame,  so  far  as  he  can,  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Congress, 
and  plead  the  baby  act  for  doing  something  which  will  be  a 
rank  violation  of  the  Chicago  platform  and  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance. Recent  events  raise  a  very  interesting  question — 
What  is  a  Democrat  ?  Does  Hill  represent  the  only  simon- 
pure  article  ;  or  is  Cleveland's  name  blown  in  the  bottle  the 
sole  test ;  or  does  the  Chicago  platform,  or  the  Wilson  bill, 
or  the  Gorman  tariff,  or  the  compromise  that  will  be  at- 
tempted, furnish  the  clew  ?  The  problem  is  very  similar  to 
the  famous  "  pigs-in-clover  "  puzzle. 


The  proposition  to  establish  a  People's  Palace  in  this  city, 
which  is  now  agitating  the  local  Sorosis,  calls  attention  to  a 
group  of  movements  with  similar  aims  that  are  more  prac- 
tical, have  already  accomplished  good  results,  and  will  be 
productive  of  far  wider  benefits.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  a  People's  Palace  here.  It  should  come  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  simpler  and  more  local  efforts,  rather  than  while 
they  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Even  in  London,  where  these 
efforts  to  bring  some  sweetness  and  light  into  the  lives  of 
the  poor  have  continued  for  many  years  and  have  become  sys- 
tematized, it  has  been  found  that  the  People's  Palace  does 
not  reach  the  class  it  is  intended  for.  The  lectures  and  in- 
struction— for  which  a  nominal  fee  is  charged — the  reading- 
rooms,  and  the  gymnasiums  are  patronized  by  the  lower  mid- 
dle class,  who  appreciate  the  cheapness  of  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  offered,  rather  than  by  the  poor,  in  whom  the 
appreciation  of  such  things  has  not  been  awakened.  This 
development  of  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  an  interest  in 
improving  occupations  is  a  preliminary  work  that  must  be 
done  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  before 
anything  can  be  expected  from  a  central  building,  however 
well  equipped.  The  idea  of  self-improvement  has  an  un- 
pleasant suggestion,  even  to  those  who  are  not  physically  ex- 
hausted by  a  hard  day's  labor,  and  to  those  who  are  so  ex- 
hausted it  is  still  less  attractive.  Throughout  the  writings 
of  the  social  reformers  there  is  the  plea  that  eight  hours  of 
work  should  constitute  a  day's  labor,  in  order  that  the 
laborer  may  have  a  few  hours  for  self-improvement.  In  the 
case  of  one  trade  in  this  city,  the  eight-hour  day  was  estab- 
lished, but  there  was  no  sign  that  the  leisure  time  was  em- 
ployed in  self-improvement  ;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  it  went 
to  increase  the  time  spent  in  saloons  and  corner  groceries. 
Something  in  addition  to  leisure  is  required  before  the  poor 
will  make  the  necessary  effort  for  self- improvement. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  reassuring  signs  of  the  day  that 
those  whose  financial  position  grants  them  the  luxury  of 
leisure  are  interesting  themselves  in  developing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  higher  things  of  life  among  the  poor.  The 
movement  is  in  no  sense  a  charity  ;  it  finds  its  incentive  in 
the  far  broader  principle  of  humanity.  Those  who  have 
leisure  time  are  giving  a  part  of  it  to  lighten  the  burden  and 
cheer  the  lives  of  those  whom  poverty  is  holding  down. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  these  efforts  are  being  made.  College 
settlements  reach  the  home  life  of  the  poor,  and  arouse  in 
them  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions, of  comfort  in  the  home,  and  of  beauty  in  their  sur- 
roundings ;  local  reading-rooms,  with  lectures  and  general 
discussions,  reach  the  fathers  :  boys'  clubs  give  manual 
training  and  general  information  to  the  boys  ;  and  girls' 
clubs  assist  and  instruct  the  girls.  The  field  of  each  is  dis- 
tinct, yet  all  work  toward  the  same  general  end  ;  all  foster 
and  strengthen  the  sympathy  between  classes  that  have  been 
kept  apart  by  differences  in  their  social  and  intellectual  sur- 
roundings. 

In  this  city  there  are  three  boys'  clubs  working  in  different 
neighborhoods  where  the  poorer  classes  predominate.  They 
give  instruction  in  the  lighter  kind  of  metal-working,  chair- 
mending,  wood-carving,  and  carpentering.  Lectures  have 
been  delivered  to  the  boys  on  popular  subjects,  concerts  by 
some  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the  city  have  entertained 
them,  circulating  libraries  have  encouraged  in  them  a  taste 
for  the  better  class  of  reading.  Attached  to  one  of  the 
boys'  clubs  is  a  mothers'  club,  where  household  affairs 
are  discussed  ;  but  the  most  effective  work  in  this  direction 
is  through  the  college  settlements,  and  this  movement  is  still 
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in  its  incipiency  here.  An  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
Scribner's  Magazine  describes  the  girls'  clubs  of  New  York, 
with  their  classes  in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  their  gym- 
nastic music-drill,  and  their  reading-rooms,  their  entertain- 
ments, and  their  country  homes  where  members  may  pass 
their  summer  vacations.  This  shows  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  one  locality  and  may  be  accomplished  in  others 
by  well-directed  effort. 

Perhaps  less  has  been  done  for  the  men  than  for  their 
wives  and  children,  and  this  is  partly  because  the  work  is 
carried  on  mostly  by  women.  If  those  who  are  attempting 
to  close  the  saloons  by  high  license  and  prohibitive  laws 
understood  that  the  great  majority  of  workingmen  who  pass 
their  evenings  in  small  saloons  and  the  back-rooms  of  cor- 
ner groceries  do  so  for  the  sake  of  sociability,  rather  than 
for  the  drink,  they  would  realize  the  most  effective  method 
of  solving  the  liquor  problem.  Give  these  men  a  quiet, 
comfortable  room,  where  they  may  meet  to  discuss  inform- 
ally questions  in  which  they  are  interested,  where  they  may 
read  the  papers,  and  where  they  may  feel  at  home  and  smoke 
their  pipes,  and  the  saloons  will  be  almost  deserted.  They 
care  far  more  for  their  pipes  and  their  talks  with  each  other 
than  tbey  do  for  their  beer.  When  once  they  get  into  the 
habit  of  coming  to  these  meeting-places,  they  will  enjoy 
coming  to  lectures  on  questions  of  the  day,  particularly  if 
they  may  take  part  in  a  subsequent  general  discussion  and 
take  issue  with  the  conclusions  of  the  speaker.  Cranks  will 
come,  of  course,  but  the  best  antidote  for  a  crank's  ideas  is 
to  let  him  talk  freely. 

In  all  of  these  movements,  the  greatest  danger  is  the  feel- 
ing among  the  beneficiaries  that  they  are  getting  something 
for  nothing.  It  is  human  nature  to  value  anything  by  what 
it  costs.  The  management  of  the  various  clubs  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  ;  direction 
and  management  by  the  wealthy  will  effectually  put  an  end 
to  the  utility  of  any  such  organization.  Further,  the  clubs 
should  be  self-supporting.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  expect  those  who  are  working  for  a  bare  living  to 
contribute  from  their  limited  means  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  clubs  ;  but  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  nominal  dues,  and  to  contribute  a  limited 
amount  of  labor.  The  products  of  the  boys  and  girls  can 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  clubs,  and  occasional  enter- 
tainments will  furnish  the  opportunity  for  the  liberally  dis- 
posed to  contribute  to  the  funds.  Self-dependence,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity  of  labor,  an  interest  in  intellectual 
and  physical  development,  can  never  be  aroused  when  those 
who  are  to  be  helped  feel  that  they  are  being  patronized. 

These  various  movements  have  only  been  started  here, 
and  they  will  be  slow  in  development.  But  they  will  result 
in  much  good,  as  they  already  have  in  the  cities  of  the  East- 
ern States  and  in  London.  When  they  have  grown  and 
attained  strength,  they  may  come  together  in  a  People's 
Palace  ;  until  then,  such  an  institution  would  be  a  misdirected 
effort. 

In  the  hope  of  aiding  the  movement  to  take  the  United 
States  consular  service  out  of  the  spoils  system,  the  Century 
Magazine  for  June  publishes  letters  on  the  subject  from 
eleven  ex-ministers  to  foreign  nations. .  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  T.  W.  Palmer,  ex- Minister  to  Spam,  they  all 
agree  that  the  rule  oi  rotation  in  office  works  for  evil  in  the 
consular  service.  Some  of  the  opinions  are  well  worth  re- 
producing. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  ex-Minister  to  England,  is  clear  that 
"  it  is  for  the  public  interest,  as  a  matter  of  mere  business, 
that  the  tenure  of  consular  officers  should  depend  only  on 
their  efficiency.''1  He  holds  that  our  present  fashion  of  ap- 
pointing inexperienced  men  to  consulates,  and  removing 
them'  at  the  end  of  four  years,  fills  the  posts  with  incumbents 
who  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
an  intelligent  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  deprives  them  of 
any  incentive  to  acquire  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  John  A.  Kasson,  who,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  career 
in  Congress,  became  Minister  to  Austria  and  afterward  to 
Germany,  made  an  attempt  thirty  years  ago  to  abolish  the 
spoils  system  so  far  as  consulates  were  concerned.  He  got 
through  Congress  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  thirteen  consular  clerks,  to  be  chosen  after  due  ex- 
amination and  to  hold  office  until  they  were  removed  for 
cause.  The  reform  failed,  because  each  successive  ad- 
ministration refused  to  part  with  its  consular  patronage  ;  the 
thirteen  clerks  remain  clerks  to  this  day,  and  decline  promo- 
tion for  fear  of  removal.  Mr.  Kasson  points  out  that  the 
concurrence  of  Congress  with  a  President  in  political  accord 
with  the  majority  might  be  embodied  in  a  new  regulation 
applying  the  resolution  of  1864  to  consuls  as  well  as  con- 
sular clerks.  In  this  way  a  body  of  consuls  would  grow  up 
who  would  be  experienced  and  competent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  post. 

Two  ex-Ministers  to  Spain,  Mr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  Mr. 
Edward  Burd  Grubb,  take  the  same  view.  Mr.  Curry  says 
that  consuls,  being  commercial  agents,  should  be  appointed 


after  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness,  and  he  suggests  that 
a  certain  number  of  consular  clerks  should  be  trained  in  the 
State  Department  to  choose  consuls  from.  Mr.  Grubb  thinks 
consuls  might  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  army  or  navy; 
but  once  appointed,  they  should  not  be  removed  except  for 
misconduct.  He  observes  pithily  that  a  good  consul  is  a 
better  consul  every  year  he  is  at  his  post,  and  there  is  no 
more  sense  in  removing  him  at  the  end  of  his  four  years 
than  there  would  be  if  the  merchants  of  New  York  dis- 
charged their  chief  clerks  every  time  the  administration  was 
changed. 

Two  ex-Ministers  to  China,  James  B.  Angell  and  John 
Russell  Young,  were  heard  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Angell  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  our  commerce  to 
take  the  offices  of  consul  and  secretary  of  legation  out  of 
politics,  and  that  the  way  to  insure  an  efficient  consular 
service  is  to  have  a  permanent  body  of  trained  men  to 
choose  consuls  from.  To  do  his  duty,  a  consul  should 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  law,  and  some  acquaintance 
v.ith  commerce  and  industry.  Mr.  John  Russell  Young, 
speaking  more  especially  for  consulates  in  Asia,  thinks  that 
consuls  for  such  posts  should  be  selected  by  a  rigid  examina- 
tion from  college  graduates,  trained  for  consular  duty  in  a 
special  bureau  of  the  State  Department.  He  thinks  the 
candidates  should  first  become  student  interpreters,  and  then 
rise  step  by  step,  in  accordance  with  experience  and  merit, 
to  the  highest  posts  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service. 
He  recommended  this  plan  to  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Arthur,  but  it  was  not  adopted.  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  who 
was  Minister  to  Turkey  and  is  an  exceedingly  level-headed 
man,  wrote  that  for  a  nation  to  recruit  its  diplomatic  and 
consular  service  with  men  untrained  for  their  duties  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  duplicate  this  error  every  four  years  is  the 
greatest  mistake  conceivable  ;  and  this  is  what  we  do.  As  a 
rule,  he  observes,  many  of  our  consulates  are  filled 
by  men  who  have  not  succeeded  in  their  private  business  ; 
it  is  no  wonder  better  men  do  not  apply  for  offices  which  pay 
small  salaries  and  must  be  vacated  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
Mr.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  who  was  for  a  time  Minister  to 
Russia,  sums  up  his  opinion  in  the  words  that  the  consular 
service  will  not  be  what  it  should  be  until  fitness  is  the  sole 
test  of  appointment  and  efficiency  the  sole  test  of  continu- 
ance. The  same  views  are  expressed  by  Mr.  Scruggs,  ex- 
Minister  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  Our  commercial  inter- 
ests require  that  the  consular  service  should  be  taken  out  of 
politics. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  had  the  best  op- 
portunities of  judging  what  the  public  interests  require. 
The  extension  of  American  trade  in  foreign  markets  depends 
largely  on  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  consul.  It  is 
because  Great  Britain  has  made  her  consular  body  perma- 
nent, so  that  her  consuls  are,  man  for  man,  superior  to  ours, 
that  she  has  secured  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  of  Asia. 
A  boy  enters  the  British  consular  service  as  a  student  inter- 
preter, and,  after  forty  years  faithful  service,  may  end  it  as 
minister  plenipotentiary.  He  has  every  incentive  to  make 
himself  efficient.  Our  consuls,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  showing  energy  or  concern  for  American 
interests.  At  the  end  of  four  years  they  know  that  they  will 
be  recalled.  And  yet  the  temptation  to  use  the  consular 
service  as  a  reward  for  campaign  work  has  thus  far  been 
irresistible.  There  are  three  hundred  full  consuls  wearing 
the  uniform  of -the  United  States  and  drawing  an  average 
salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  each,  and  "there  are  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  consular  agencies  which  draw 
smaller  salaries — some  of  their  incumbents  depending  alto- 
gether on  fees.  Here  are  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
berths  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  to  reward 
his  political  friends.  He  would  require  some  nerve  to  send 
the  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  candidates  for  consulates 
and  consular  agencies  back  to  their  homes. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  President  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  refusing  to  distribute  consulates  among  his  friends 
until  Congress  strips  him  of  the  patronage  by  making  con- 
sular offices  permanent  during  good  behavior.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  provision  should  not  be  made.  It  is 
everybody's  interest — whatever  his  party — that  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  should  be  stimulated.  On  the 
extension  of  that  trade  depends  the  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican industry  on  its  present  scale.  In  comparison  with  that 
consideration,  the  rewarding  of  seven  hundred  bawling  poli- 
ticians is  a  matter  of  utter  insignificance. 


The  sugar  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill,  as  amended  in  the 
Senate,  has  passed  that  body.  The  chief  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  takes  sugar  off  the  free  list  and  im- 
1  poses  upon  it  an  import  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  all  sugars — raw  and  refined — with  a  difference  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  sugars  above  sixteen  Dutch 
standard  and  an  additional  one-tenth  of  a  cent  against  sugar 
imported  from  countries  pajing  an  export  bounty.     It  con- 


tinues the  Hawaiian  treaty  admitting  sugars  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  duty  free.  The  full  significance  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  at  once  apparent.  It  is  clear  that  the  Sugar 
Trust  gets  a  protection  of  one-eighth  plus  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  beyond  that  given  to  the  sugar  producer.  But  this  does 
not  measure  the  full  advantage  given  to  the  trust.  There  is 
a  difference  of  about  one  cent  a  pound  between  the  prices 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  so  that  while  the  producer  gets  a 
protection  of  about  one  dollar  on  each  hundred  pounds,  the 
protection  of  the  trust  averages  one  dollar  and  sixty-two 
and  one-half  cents,  an  increase  of  two-thirds.  While  the 
rate  on  sugar  under  the  iniquitous  McKinley  tariff 
was  14.55  Per  cent.,  that  under  the  Wilson  bill  was 
28.43,  and,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  39.59.  Could 
surrender  to  the  Sugar  Trust  be  more  complete  ?  This 
infamy  is  complete,  so  far  as  the  Senate  can  make  it  so 
— an  infamy,  not  because  it  makes  sugar  dutiable,  but  be- 
cause it  is  flat  negative  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  went  into  power  in  1892,  and,  more  especially, 
because  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  some  of 
the  Democratic  senators  have  bartered  their  honor,  their 
conscience,  and  their  integrity  at  the  request  of  the  Sugar 
Trust.  It  would  be  bad  enough  had  the  Democratic 
Senate  gone  back  on  its  pledges  without  any  outside 
inducement ;  but  if  they  have  deliberately  sold  them- 
selves, as  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  in  spile  of 
the  farcical  investigation  that  has  been  had,  it  is  an 
infamy  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Congress.  This 
forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tax  will  be  paid  wholly  by 
the  consumer,  so  we  have  the  Democratic  party,  the  avowed 
friend  of  the  consumer,  imposing  a  forty  per  cent,  tax  on  an 
article  which  long  ago  ceased  to  be  classified  as  an  article  of 
luxury.  Sugar  is  regarded  nowadays  as  just  as  much  an 
article  of  necessity  as  flour,  its  economic  food  value  having 
been  established  so  clearly  as  to  admit  of  no  debate.  How 
the  Democrats  can  defend  such  action  must  be  left  for 
them  to  explain,  and  they  will  have  abundant  opportunity 
for  explanation  during  the  coming  congressional  campaign. 
This  sugar  duty  will  break  the  back  of  the  Democratic  party, 
if  it  have  any  back  left  in  November. 

The  floods  of  angry  waters  that  have  inundated  Oregon 
this  week,  serious  though  they  have  undoubtedly  been,  re- 
cede into  insignificance  before  the  angry  flood  of  voters  that 
has  swept  the  Democratic  party  of  that  State  out  of  ex- 
istence. Oregon  has  been  suffering  under  the  infliction  of  a 
Democratic  governor,  who,  like  many  others  in  his  party, 
can  be  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the  Populists. 
They  have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  Democratic  rule  in  State 
as  well  as  in  nation,  and  they  were  more  than  ready  to  end 
the  disagreeable  situation.  A  study  of  the  figures  of  the 
election  must  cause  even  the  phlegmatic  Mr.  Cleveland  a 
feeling  of  indisposition.  Four  years  ago,  Pennoyer  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  plurality  of  more  than  5,000  votes. 
To-day,  his  successor  in  interest  staggers  under  an  adverse 
plurality  of  22,500.  Four  years  of  Democratic  misrule  in  the 
happy  commonwealth  of  Oregon  have  driven  22,678  voters 
out  of  the  Democratic  ranks  and  reduced  its  voting  strength  to 
less  than  one-half  what  it  then  was.  The  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor,  Mr.  Lord,  received  this  year  nearly  4,000 
more  votes  than  Harrison  did  two  years  ago.  In  the 
congressional  districts  there  is  the  same  story.  Hermann's 
plurality  of  5.900  two  years  ago  has  been  increased  to 
8,500  ;  Ellis  has  an  increased  plurality  of  5,000.  The 
direct  political  effect  of  the  change  will  not  amount  to 
much — Oregon  will  still  be  represented  in  the  House  by 
two  Republicans  ;  but  the  moral  aspect  of  the  victory  is 
deeply  significant.  In  the  State  legislature  the  Republicans 
will  have  a  clear  majority  in  both  houses,  and  substantial 
gains  have  been  made.  A  Democrat  in  office  in  Oregon 
next  year  will  be  a  natural  curiosity.  The  election  also 
shows  a  subsidence  of  the  Populistic  fever  ;  the  crisis  of 
that  malady  has  evidently  passed.  This  radical  branch  of 
the  Democratic  party  polled  a  decreased  vote  of  5,000  as 
compared  with  two  years  ago,  and  two  years  hence  the  Demo- 
crats may  expect  them  to  come  home  like  chickens  to  roost. 
They  may  consider  themselves  lucky  if  they  do  not  find  the 
Democratic  camp  absolutely  deserted  at  that  time.  The 
same  sad  song  of  desertion  and  distress  is  being  sung  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  Illinois.  The  voters  of  the  whole  State 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  register  their  opinion  of 
Cleveland  and  his  administration  ;  but  a  small  election  was 
held  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  this  week.  The  Demo- 
crats have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  look  upon  this  dis- 
trict as  their  own,  a  comfortable  plurality  of  about  five  thou- 
sand raising  them  above  the  possibility  of  anxiety.  But  an 
election  last  Monday  showed  the  district  to  be  Republican 
by  just  about  the  same  comfortable  majority.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  obsequies  of  the  Democratic  party  will  be 
celebrated  for  some  months  yet ;  but  incidents  in  the  last 
sad  rites  of  the  moribund  organization  will  occur  from  time 
to  time  and  will  furnish  cause  for  rejoicing  between  now  and 
November. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  ii,  1894. 


IN    SIGHT    OF    DEATH. 


By  George  Moore. 


"  It  is  this  infernal  rain  on  the  roof  that  makes  me  dream 
so,"  he  said,  overturning  a  chair  as  he  started  to  his  feet. 

The  tire  was  still  smoldering  in  the  grate,  and  the  dawn 
had  begun  to  whiten  the  pane.  He  listened.  The  fowls 
were  crying  as  if  a  fox  were  in  their  roost,  and  the  pigs 
suddenly  ceased  squealing  as  if  the  butcher's  knife  had 
done  its  work.  Tom  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  water 
everywhere.  Out  of  their  flooded  styes  the  pigs  had  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking,  and  they  were  now  swimming  for  bare 
life  ;  the  house-dog  was  being  drowned  in  vain  endeavor  to 
climb  into  his  kennel ;  the  hens  rose  from  the  water  in  short 
flights  ;  and,  for  comic  touch  in  this  watery  tragedy,  the 
cock,  safely  perched  on  his  coop,  shrilled  his  loudest. 
Slowly  the  day  soaked  through  the  gray  void.  Tom  heard 
a  step.  It  was  Daddy  Lupton,  and  with  the  pallor  of  sleep 
on  his  face,  and  tottering  on  his  ancient  limbs,  he  looked  like 
very  Death. 

"  Well,"  said  Daddy,  his  toothless  mouth  trembling  in  his 
white  beard,  "what  do  'er  think 'bout  the  jade  now?  It 
makes  one  feel  young  again.  The  biggest  flood  we've  had 
this  long  while,  the  best  we've  had  this  twenty  years."  Tom 
looked  at  him  interrogatively,  and  he  grew  voluble  in  his 
recollections  of  a  great  flood  of  sixty  years  ago,  in  which  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  life,  escaping  on  a  chance  plank  which  had 
happened  to  drift  within  his  reach.  And  yet  that  was  nothing 
to  the  flood  of  nearly  eighty  years  ago.  A  whole  village  had 
been  borne  away,  hundreds  had  perished,  the  water  had 
come  down  the  valley  faster  than  a  horse  could  gallop.  For 
miles  and  miles,  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  there  was 
nothing  but  water.  "  And  how  do  ye  think  I  escaped  that 
lime  ?  Why,  in  my  cradle.  All  my  brothers  and  sisters 
were  drowned,  father  and  mother  too  ;  but  the  cradle  floated 
right  away  as  far  as  Beading,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  a 
party  in  a  boat.  There  has  been  no  flood  to  speak  of  since 
them  days,  everything  is  that  changed.  But  a  fine  jade  she 
once  was,  and  in  those  times,  when  it  rained  like  this,  we 
used  to  lie  quaking  in  our  beds.  But  there's  no  fear  for  us 
now.     We  kin  sleep  safe  enough." 

"  Sleep  safe  enough  !  This  is  no  time  for  sleepin'.  I 
must  wake  'em  up." 

"  Do  'ee  think  so  ? "  said  the  old  man,  grinning  vacuously. 
"  Well,  the  jade  do  seem  like  waking  up." 

In    a   few  minutes  the  whole   family   assembled    in  the 
kitchen  :  John  Lupton,  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  a  red  beard, 
small,  clear  eyes,  and  hands  freckled  and  hairy  ;  and  Mar- 
garet Lupton,  his  wife,  a  pleasant,  portly  woman   of  forty, 
with  blue  eyes,  solt  and  regular  features — a  striking  contrast 
to  her  daughter  Liz.      Liz  was  more  like  her  father,  a  thin- 
shouldered   and   thin-featured  girl,  out  of    whose   freckled 
skin  there  looked  a  pair  of  small,  bright  eyes,  and  above 
whose  low  forehead  there    waved    pleasant,  reddish   hair. 
Billy,  a  boy  of  seven,  was  like  his  mother,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  his  hair  was  red.     He  clung  to  his  mother's  gown 
with  one  hand  and  held  his  father's  hand  with  the  other. 
"  Shall  we  go  in  the  boat,  father?" 
"  What  boat,  sonny  ? " 
"  Tom's  boat." 

"Tom's  boat  wouldn't  hold  us  all." 
"  We  needn't  all  go  together." 
Lupton  did  not  answer. 

"My  boat  is  far  enough  from  'ere  by  this  time,"  said 
Tom.  "  Or  most  like  she's  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  I 
tied  her  last  night  to  the  old  elder." 

Tom  Hard  was  a  fair-complexioned,  broad-shouldered 
young  fellow,  six  feet  high,  the  type  of  agricultural  Eng- 
land. He  was  an  orchard-grower  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  he  and  Liz  were  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  For  a  long  time  past  Tom  had  spent  his  Sunday 
evenings  with  the  Luptons.  At  sundown,  he  pulled  himself 
across  the  river,  and  when  he  and  Liz  came  home  from  their 
walk,  supper  was  on  the  table.  But  last  evening  Liz  was 
frightened  at  his  account  of  the  river,  and  she  said  she  would 
not  close  her  eyes  if  he  ventured  a  second  crossing.  The 
fire  burned  brightly  ;  there  was  beer  and  tobacco  on  the 
table  ;  his  arm  was  round  Liz's  waist.  She  had  turned  her 
pretty  freckled  face  to  his,  had  laid  her  thin  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  had  remained.  A  few  more  pipes  had 
been  smoked,  another  glass  had  been  drunk,  and  Tom  had 
been  given  a  blanket  and  told  to  make  himself  comfortable 
before  the  fire. 

"  I  never  knew  the  river  to  rise  so  high  before,"  said  Lup- 
ton. 

"  I  did— I  did." 

It  was  Daddy.  He  was  still  in  his  night-shirt — still  grin- 
ning in  his  white  beard. 

"  Go  and  dress  'eeself,  father."  And  then  to  calm  the 
growing  apprehension,  Lupton  loudly  demanded  breakfast. 
Mrs.  Lupton  lighted  a  fire  and  made  the  tea,  but  they  had 
not  been  sitting  down  five  minutes,  when  Billy  said  : 

"  Father  1  father !  the  water  be  coming  in  under  the  door 
yonder.  Take  me  on  'ee  knee,  father.  'Ee  did  promise  to 
take  me  to  Harebridge.  If  I  drown,  I  sha'n't  see  the 
circus." 

Lupton  took  the  little  chap  on  his  knee.  "There  be  no 
danger  of  that  ;  grandfather  will  tell  'ee  this  is  nothing  to 
the  floods  he  saw  when  he  was  a  little  boy." 

All  the  while  the  water  continued  to  pour  into  the  room. 
Mrs.  Lupton  took  the  baby  out  of  the  cot,  while  the  others 
made  hasty  search  for  tea,  suga.,  bacon,  eggs,  coal,  and 
candles.  And  they  were  very  wet  when  they  assembled  in  the 
Luptons'  bedroom.  Lupton  emptied  the  water  out  of  his  big 
boots,  and  called  on  Tom  to  do  the  same  ;  Liz  wrung  out  her 
petticoats,  and,  standing  round  the  table,  they  drank  their  tea 
and  ate  some  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  The  baby  had  been 
laid  asleep  on  the  bed,  and  Daddy  sat  there  softening  his 
crust  in  his  mug  of  tea,  mumbling  to  himself,  his  fading  brain 
fix}  of  incoherent  recollections.  The  day  had  at  last  succeeded 
i  filtering  through  masses  of  gray  cloud,  and   fine  mansions 


emerged  among  the  wooded  hills  ;  all  except  Daddy  Lupton 
crowded  round  the  window  and  surveyed  the  rushing,  watery 
wilderness. 

"  The  folk  in  them  fine  houses  will  be  surprised  to  see  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  their  parks,"  said  Lupton. 

"  They  be  lucky  to  live  so  high  up  ;  the  water'll  never 
reach  they,"  said  Mrs.  Lupton  ;  "  but'll  they  think  to  send 
boats  for  us  ?  " 

"  They  'aven't  got  boats  to  send,"  said  Tom  ;  "  they  be  a 
good  mile  from  the  river." 

"Tom,  dear,  it  be  a  pity  your  boat  is  gone  ;  you  could 
row  me  right  into  Harebridge,"  said  Liz. 

"Yes,  if  'ee  sat  very  still  and  didn't  look  at  me  until  I 
forgot  to  row." 

"I'd  be  lighter  than  Liz;  would  'ee  take  me,  Tom?" 
said  Billy. 

As  the  tops  of  the  apple-trees  were  still  visible,  they 
judged  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  about  ten  feet. 

Cattle  passed  the  window,  some  swimming  strong  and 
well,  others  nearly  exhausted.  Then  a  dead  horse  whirled 
past,  its  poor  neck  stretched  out  lamentably,  and  they  all 
laughed  at  the  dead  fox  that  floated  so  peacefully  after  a 
drowned  hen-roost.  Apples  came  by  in  great  numbers,  and 
Billy  forgot  his  fears  in  his  desire  to  obtain  some. 

An  hour  passed  watching  the  water,  wondering  if  it  were 
rising  or  sinking.  Liz  declared  that  she  was  certain  the 
flood  was  sinking,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  object  in- 
dicated. A  few  minutes  after  it  disappeared,  and  it  became 
clear  that  the  flood  was  still  rising.  The  conversation 
paused.  They  walked  away  from  the  window,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  distract  their  thoughts,  and  when  their  eyes 
met,  each  read  his  own  thought  on  the  other's  face.  "  We 
must  do  something;  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  must  do  something  1  "  cried  Lupton.  "  We 
can't  drown  here  like  rats.  If  we  had  a  few  bits  of  timber, 
we  might  make  a  raft.  But  there  isn't  as  much  in  the  room 
as  would  swim  a  cat.  'Tis  a  pity  that  bedstead  is  made  of 
iron." 

Tom,  who  was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  suddenly  cried: 
"  Give  a  hand  here,  John  ;  'ee  was  talking  about  a  raft — I've 
got  one  ! "  He  had  caught  a  few  planks  tied  together — a 
raft  that  others  in  the  same  plight  as  themselves  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  escape  upon. 

"  It  ain't  much  of  an  affair,"  said  Lupton  ;  "  the  old  'ouse 
is  safer  than  it.     It  might  carry  one." 

"  Yes  ;  one  of  us  might  chance  it,  and  bring  back  help." 
"  That's  right  enough.     'Tis  but  a  poor  chance,  but  one  of 
us  had  better  risk  it.     Go  along,  lad  ;  go  along,  and  come 
back  in  a  boat." 

"  Tom,  don't  'ee  leave  me  ! "  cried  Liz.  "  Let's  be 
drowned  together  if  we  baint  to  be  married." 

"Be  you  mazed,  lass?"  said  Lupton.  "Tom  will  manage 
all  right  on  them  planks,  and  he'll  come  back  in  a  boat." 

"  No  father,  no  ;  I'd  sooner  die  with  Tom  than  live  with- 
out him." 

"'Ee  ar'n't  the  only  one.  'Ee'd  better  let  him  go,  or 
yonder  church  will  see  no  wedding-party  next  Monday. 
Tom,  get  astride  of  them  planks." 

The  girl  made  a  forward  movement ;  she  thought  only  of 
the  unbearableness  of  separation  from  her  lover.  Her  hand 
touched  his  neck.  Tom  still  held  the  planks.  Her  lips  did 
not  speak,  but  her  eyes  said  :  "  Don't  'ee  leave  me,  Tom," 
and,  in  answer,  he  pushed  the  planks  into  the  flood,  stood 
up,  and  took  his  sweetheart  in  his  arms. 

"Then  'ee  do  love  me,  Tom,  dear  ;  'ee  love  me  so  much 
as  all  that  1 "  the  girl  sobbed,  hysterically.  Lupton  mut- 
tered that  he  had  never  seen  such  folly  before. 

"  I  have,  I  have  !  Sixty  years  ago  all  the  sweethearts  said 
the  same  thing,  and  the  jade  got  them — she  got  them.  She 
got  all  but  Daddy  Lupton.  It  was  prophesied  that  she 
shouldn't  get  him,  and  what's  prophesied  comes  true.  I 
don't  mind  the  flood  a  bit — seen  far  worse  ;  it's  the  rheu- 
matics I'm  afeard  of.     These  'ere  walls  will  be  that  damp, 

will  be  that  damp,  will  be "  the  old  man's  voice  died 

away  in  the  whiteness  of  his  beard. 

An  hour  passed,  and  they  grew  weary  of  seeing  each 
other's  faces.  Turning  to  his  wife,  Lupton  said  :  "  You 
asked  me  just  now  if  I  thought  the  house  would  hold.  What 
I  fears  most  is  the  north  side.  That  'ere  raft  has  taken 
some  of  the  brick  away,  I  fancy  ;  and,  if  two  or  three  of 
them  floating  trees  catches  us,  all  I  can  say  is,  Lord  have 
mercy  on  our  souls." 

"  Then  grandfather  isn't  telling  the  truth  ! "  cried  Billy, 
"and  we  shall  be  drowned  after  all.  I  don't  want  to  drown 
like  the  rabbits  and  the  cats  that  go  by  the  window.  Do  'ee 
save  me,  if  yer  can  1 " 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  I'll  save  'ee  if  I  can.  We  are  expecting  a 
boat.     'Ee  shall  go  in  first." 

"  No  boat  will  come.  Liz  wouldn't  let  Tom  go  and  fetch 
one." 

Liz  turned  her  face  to  Tom  and  whispered  :  "  Maybe  it 
was  wrong  to  hold  'ee.     I  should  have  let  'ee  go." 

Lupton  took  a  sheet  from  the  bed  and  waved  it  from  the 
window.  The  water  gurgled  loud  beneath  their  feet,  and  to 
save  themselves  from  the  sound  of  it,  Lupton  and  his  wife 
talked  when  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Then  the  baby  began 
to  cry,  and,  while  she  was  nursing  it,  Mrs.  Lupton  some- 
times forgot  the  imminence  of  their  danger.  The  baby 
laughed  and  cooed  and  stretched  its  hands  to  its  grandfather, 
whose  appearance  seemed  to  grow  more  than  ever  fateful. 
And  so  another  hour  went  by.  No  one  had  spoken  for  a 
long  while.  E  ery  distance  had  been  calculated,  every  pos- 
sibility considered  ;  and,  sitting  in  a  prison-life  silence,  they 
sat  with  the  same  thoughts  going  round  in  their  heads  like 
wheels.  By  reason  of  its  very  solitariness  their  house  was 
most  likely  to  be  remembered.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  be  rescued  before  the  day  was  done.  Would 
the  house  hold  out  much  longer  ?  Every  moment  some  one 
asked,  "  Can  you  see  a  boat  coming  ? " 

At  last  Lupton  said  :  "  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer  ;  let's 
do  something.  What  can  we  do  ?  I  don't  mind  what  it  is, 
so  long  as  it  keeps  me  from  thinking." 

"  1  think  we'd  better  say  our  prayers,"  said  Mrs.  Lupton. 


"  Prayers  ?  No.  I  can't  say  no  prayers,  I'm  too 
bothered.  I  want  something  that'll  keep  me  from  thinking. 
The  babbling  of  that  infernal  water  will  drive  us  mad  if  we 
don't  do  something.  Let's  tell  stories.  I  think  I  could 
listen  to  a  good  story." 

"  Very  well,  John  ;  let's  tell  stories.  I  should  like  to  hear 
a  good  story." 

"  So  should  I  ;  but  who's  to  tell  it  ?  You  haven't  a  copy 
of  the  paper  Liz  reads?" 

"  No  ;  they  be  all  down-stairs." 

"  She  don't  pay  no  attention  to  what  we  be  saying,"  said 
Lupton,  indicating  his  daughter  with  a  movement  of  the 
elbow  ;  "  I  believes  she'd  as  soon  be  drowned  with  him  as 
married  to  him.     'Ee  says  the  papers  is  down-stairs." 

"  Yes,  1  know  they  are." 

"  Worse  luck  !  Now,  father,  what  be  you  smiling  at  so 
'eartily?  You  and  the  babe  are  the  only  two  that  can  smile 
this  morning." 

"What  be  I  smiling  at?  I  heerd  'ee  speaking  just  now 
of  stories.     I  could  zay  one,  lots  of  'em." 

"  Then  tell  us  a  story,  father,  and  a  good  one  that'll  keep 
our  thoughts  from  that  bubbling  water." 

"Well,  I  was  just  a-thinking,  it  be  now  nigh  seventy 
years  ago." 

"  Well,  tell  us  all  about  it.  Liz,  Tom,  come  round  here 
and  listen  to  grandfather's  tale." 

"  I've  said  it  was  nigh  seventy  years  agone.  I  was  a 
growing  lad  at  the  time.  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yester- 
day. Me  and  Bill  Slater  was  pals.  At  that  time  Bill  was 
going  to  be  married.  I  can  see  her  now,  a  fine,  elegant 
lass,  for  all  the  world  like  our  Liz.  It  had  been  raining  for 
weeks  and  weeks — much  the  same  kind  of  weather  as  we 
have  had  lately,  only  worse,  and  the  river " 

"  We  don't  want  to  hear  about  the  river;  we  want  to  for- 
get it.  I  suppose  you  wants  to  tell  us  that  Bill  Slater  and 
his  gal  was  drowned.  We  don't  want  that  kind  of  story — 
we  wants  a  lively  story,  with  lots  of  happiness  in  it." 

"  I  don't  know  such  stories  as  that.  I  only  knows  stories 
about  those  that  the  river  tuck  away — plenty  of  them — 
plenty  of  them.  But  the  jade  don't  get  me  ;  it  has  been 
prophesied.  If  they  sticks  by  me,  they  be  safe  enough." 
Then,  waking  up  suddenly,  he  said  :  "  I  think  I  heard  you 
say  ye  didn't  want  to  think.  Us  better  have  some  cards, 
then.     That'll  wake  us  up." 

"The  old  fellow  is  right,"  said  Lupton.  "Where  be  the 
cards?     Be  they  down-stairs,  too  ? " 

"  No,  John,  they  be  in  the  drawer  of  the  table." 

"  Then  let's  have  them  out.  What  shall  we  play — penny 
nap  ?  Come,  Liz,  come,  Tom,  pull  your  chairs  round  ;  you've 
thought  long  enough  about  your  dying  cuddle.  Liz  reads  of 
that  sort  of  thing  in  her  newspaper ;  her  head  is  full  of  it. 
Come,  pull  your  chairs  round.  I  gave  thee  sexpence  yester- 
day, father ;  find  them  out,  you  can't  have  spent  them.  And 
you,  Liz,  have  you  any  coppers?" 

"  No,  father." 

"  I've  near  a  shilling  in  coppers ;  that'll  do  for  both  of 
us,"  said  Tom. 

There  being  only  three  chairs,  the  table  was  pulled  up  to 
the  bed,  where  Daddy  was  sitting.  "  Come,  let's  play,  let's 
play  I "  Lupton  cried,  impatiently. 

"I'm  thinking  of  the  baby,"  said  Mrs.  Lupton;  "how 
unsuspecting  he  do  sleep  there  I " 

"Never  mind  the  baby,  mother;  think  of  your  cards." 

"  You  must  teach  me,  Tom,"  said  Liz.  "  What  shall  I 
do  ? "  He  whispered  a  word  of  counsel  in  her  ear.  Lupton 
went  nap  and  lost. 

"  I  never  seed  such  luck  I "  he  exclaimed.  His  wife 
looked  at  him  inquiringly  ;  following  his  example,  she  de- 
clared that  no  one  could  win  with  such  cards.  They 
played  another  round,  and  again  Lupton  went  nap,  and 
again  he  lost. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be.  those  who  lose  that  will  be  saved,"  he 
said,  shuffling  the  cards  savagely. 

"  May  I  play,  too,  father  ?  I  be  tired  of  watching  the 
dead  things  passing  by  the  windows,"  said  Billy. 

"  No,  my  son,  you  caent  play,  but  you  kin  come  and  sit 
on  my  knee  and  look  over  my  cards.  But  you  mustn't  tell 
what  I've  got." 

"  Grandfather  seems  to  be  winning  ;  he  has  all  the  coppers, 
father." 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  grandfather's  winning." 

"And  what  will  he  do  with  his  winnings  if  he's  drowned,, 
father?" 

"  Grandfather  doesn't  think  he'll  be  drowned." 

The  old  man  chuckled  and  turned  over  the  coppers.  They 
represented  a  double  allowance  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  ale. 
Again  the  cards  were  dealt,  and  again  he  won.  Lupton  and 
his  wife  marveled  at  Daddy's  luck,  and  even  the  lovers 
seemed  to  take  a  closer  interest  in  the  game. 

"  Whose  turn  is  it  to  play  ?  "  said  Daddy. 

"  Mine,"  said  Lupton,  "  and  I'll  go  nap  again." 

"'Ee'll  go  nap  again  ?" 

Lupton  lost  again  ;  but  this  time,  instead  of  cursing  his 
luck  vehemently,  he  remained  silent,  and  at  that  moment  the 
sound  of  the  water  beneath  their  feet  sounded  more  ominous 
than  ever. 

"  I'll  play  no  more,"  said  Lupton  ;  "  I  dunno  what  I  be 
doing.  There's  naught  in  my  poor  head  but  the  bubbling  of 
that  water." 

A  tile  slid  down  the  roof,  it  sprang  from  the  eave,  and 
then  they  heard  the  splash.  The  old  man  played  with  his 
winnings,  Billy  began  to  cry  ;  the  others  looked  in  each 
other's  eyes,  seeing  that  terror  was  now  equally  divided  be- 
tween them. 

"'Tis  clear  enough  now  that  there  be  no  hope  for  us,"' 
said  Mrs.  Lupton  ;  "  let's  put  away  them  cards  and  say  our 
prayers,  and  'ee  might  read  us  a  verse  out  of  the  Bible." 

"  Very  well,  lass,  let's  have  a  prayer.  Father,  give  over- 
counting your  money.     Tom,  Liz,  and  Billy,  kneel  down." 

"  Then  no  one  be  coming  to  save  us  !  "  cried  Billy.     "  I' 
don't   want  to  drown,  father  ;  I   be  too   young   to  drown, 
Grandfather's  too  old  and  baby's  too   young  to  think  mud 
about  it ;  but  I  want  to  go  to  the  circus  ! " 
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"  Kneel  down,  my  boy  ;  perhaps  God  may  save  us  if  we 
pray  to  him." 

In  a  weak  and  agitated  voice  Mrs.  Lupton  pronounced 
some  simple  prayers.  But  all  the  while  her  brain  was  like  a 
vacuum,  and  she  could  not  detach  her  thoughts  from  the  old 
man's  senseless  mutterings.  "  The  way  to  manage  'er  is  to 
take  'er  easy.  She  never  would  stand  no  bullying,  and  them 
giddy  young  folks  will  bully  'er  ;  so  she  always  goes  for 
them — them  is  the  ones  she  goes  for." 

Five  or  six  tiles  fell,  the  house  rocked  a  little,  and  the 
floor  seemed  to  heave  under  them.  "  John,  dear,  is  there 
no  hope  ?  Do  'ee  think  if  a  boat  had  started  it  would  still 
be  in  time  ?" 

"  Mother,"  said  Billy — the  child  was  strangely  calm, 
strangely  earnest  in  manner  ;  he  suddenly  seemed  to  have 
grown  older  —  "mother,  dear,  tell  me  the  truth;  be  we 
going  to  drown  ?  We've  prayed  to  God,  but  He  don't  seem 
like  saving  us.  I'm  afraid,  mother,  ar'n't  you  ?  And 
father's  afraid,  too,  and  Liz,  and  Tom — we're  all  afraid,  ex- 
cept grandfather  and  baby."  The  little  fellow  hid  his  face 
on  his  mother's  shoulder,  and,  speaking  through  gentle 
tears,  he  said  :  "  Let  me  'old  your  'and,  mother  ;  'ee  won't 
loose  'old  of  me." 

'"Ee  mustn't  cry,  my  boy,"  said  Lupton  ;  "  we  shall  be 
saved  all  right,  yet.  Come  to  the  window,  and  we'll  see  if 
a  boat  be  coming." 

Tom  and  Liz  were  in  the  right-hand  corner,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  others.  Lupton  and  his  little  son  stood  at  the 
window,  watching  for  a  boat.  Mrs.  Lupton  had  taken  the 
baby  from  the  bed,  and  in  terror  she  gazed  on  the  sleeping 
face.     The  old  man  played  with  the  coppers  he  had  won. 

"  This  be  'orrible,"  said  Liz  in  Tom's  ear  ;  "  I  caent  bear 
it.     I  wish  it  were  all  over." 

"  'Tis  'orrible  ;  but  it'll  soon  be  over  now,  dear." 

Then  a  minute  after  : 

"  It  caent  last  much  longer.  Do  'e  hear  ?  What  is  that 
a-beating  against  the  wall  ?  It  will  soon  come  down  a-top 
of  us." 

"  The  other  end  is  safer,  Liz — come  !  " 

"  Tom,  dear,  if  we  are  to  die,  we  may  as  well  die  where 
we  are.  I  do  not  want  to  be  parted  from  'ee.  I  should  like 
to  be  tied  fast  to  'ee.  Is  there  a  piece  of  rope  ?  I  shouldn't 
mind,  then."  Tom  did  not  answer,  and  the  grinding  noise 
of  doom  grew  louder  in  the  silence.  "  Oh,  Tom,  save  me  ! 
'Ee  ken  swim,  Tom,  and  I  don't  want  to  drown.  I  want  to 
live  and  be  yer  wife.     Save  me,  Tom  !  save  me  ! " 

The  wall  wavered  above  them,  some  bricks  fell  out,  and 
then,  mad  with  fear,  Liz  sprang  upon  him,  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  She  had  not  kissed  him  three  times  before 
the  floor  broke  beneath  them.  The  floor  broke  again,  letting 
Lupton  and  Billy  into  the  void.  Then  the  walls  and  the  roof 
fell  in.  Mrs.  Lupton  closed  her  eyes,  certain  of  death.  But 
death  did  not  seem  to  come.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  she 
saw  that  the  floor  had  snapped  off  at  her  very  feet.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss.  The  old  man  stood  be- 
hind her  muttering  :  "  A  darned  narrow  escape — as  near  as 
any  I've  'ad  yet." 

"They  are  gone  ;  they  be  gone,  all  of  'em  !  The  baby — 
where's  the  baby?" 

"  You  must  have  let  him  slip  when  the  roof  came  in." 

"  /  let  the  baby  slip  ? " 

She  looked  at  the  child-like  old  man,  and  repeated  the 
words  mechanically  :  "/let  the  baby  slip?"  Looking  down, 
she  saw  the  bed  turned  over,  the  sheets  floating,  and  many 
broken  things. 

"  Well,  that  was  a  narrow  escape  ! "  chimed  the  quaking 
voice  of  the  octogenarian.  "  I'm  sore  afraid  the  house  is  in 
a  bad  way.     I've  seen  many  like." 

Thanks  to  some  great  beams,  the  south  wall  still  held  firm, 
and  with  it  the  few  feet  of  floor  on  which  they  were. 

"  They  be  bound  to  send  a  boat  afore  long.  What  shall 
we  do  meanwhile?  Everything's  gone — table,  cards,  and 
over  a  shilling  in  coppers." 

"  They're  all  gone  !     Everything's  gone  ! " 

"  Yes,  the  jade's  got  'em  ;  she  'ad  pretty  near  every  one  I 
knew,  at  one  time  or  the  other."  Then  the  strange,  wild 
grief  of  the  woman  seemed  to  awaken  reason  in  Daddy's 
failing  brain.  "  I  caent  grieve  like  thee,  lass.  I  ken  grieve 
no  more.  I'm  too  old,  and  all,  excepting  my  baccy  and  the 
rheumatics,  is  the  same  to  me  now." 

Mrs.  Lupton  did  not  seem  to  hear — her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  child.  Under  her  very  eyes, 
they  were  dashed  to  and  fro  and  sucked  under  by  the  cur- 
rent, appearing  and  disappearing  among  the  de"bris. 

"  Saved  ! "  cried  a  voice.  "  Give  way,  my  lads  !  give  way  ! " 

"Saved  when  all. the  others  are  gone  !  "  cried  the  woman, 
and,  as  the  boat  approached  from  one  side,  she  flung  herself 
into  the  flood  from  the  other. 

" Are  you  the  only  one  left?"  cried  a  man,  as  the  boat 
came  alongside. 

"  Yes,  the  jade  'as  got  all  the  others.  There  they  be 
down  there  ;  and  my  daughter-in-law  'as  just  gone  after 
them — jumped  in  after  them.  But  it  was  prophesied  that  the 
jade  should  never  get  me,  and  what's  prophesied  comes  true." 

"  Now  then,  old  gentleman,  let  me  get  hold  of  you.  Be 
careful  where  you  step.  Do  nothing  to  risk  your  valuable 
life.  There  you  are,  safe — saved  from  everything  but  the 
rheumatics." 

"  They  be  very  bad  at  times.     Must  be  very  careful  of 

myself  this  winter." 

^  •  ^ 

The  laws  of  libel  are  curious  to  the  lay  mind.  The 
American  News  Company  has  on  several  occasions  been 
very  heavily  hit  in  this  country  for  selling  periodicals  which 
contained  libelous  matter.  Nobody  knows  exactly  what 
constitutes  libel  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
American  News  Company  adopted  the  plan,  some  time 
since,  of  having  many  of  the  more  freely  written  papers 
read  by  a  lawyer  before  it  would  publish  them.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  refuses  to  handle  periodicals  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  to  examine  their  contents.  In  the  matter  of 
the  daily  papers,  the  American  News  Company  exercises  no 
discrimination  whatever. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims. 
The  Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal's  chair  1 
Bishop,  and  abbot,  and  prior  were  there  ; 
Many  a  monk,  and  many  a  friar. 
Many  a  knight,  and  many  a  squire, 
With  a  great  many  more  of  lesser  degree — 
In  sooth  a  goodly  company  ; 

And  they  served  the  Lord  Primate  on  bended  knee, 
Never,  I  ween,     Was  a  prouder  seen, 
Read  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams, 
Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims  1 

In  and  out    Through  the  motley  rout, 
That  little  Jackdaw  kept  hopping  about  ; 
Here  and  there     Like  a  dog  in  a  fair, 
Over  comfits  and  cakes,     And  dishes  and  plates, 
Cowl  and  cope,  and  rochet  and  pall, 
Mitre  and  crosier  I  he  "hopped  upon  all  1 
With  saucy  air,     He  perched  on  the  chair 
Where,  in  state,  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  sat 
In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal's  great  red  hat ; 
And  he  peered  in  the  face    Of  his  Lordship's  Grace, 
With  a  satisfied  look,  as  if  he  would  say, 
'  We  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-day  !  " 
And  the  priests,  with  awe,     As  such  freaks  they  saw, 
Said,  "The  Devil  must  be  in  that  little  Jackdaw!" 

The  feast  was  over,  the  board  was  cleared, 
The  flawns  and  the  custards  bad  all  disappeared, 
And  six  little  singing-boys — dear  little  souls  1 — 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles. 
Came,  in  order  due,    Two  by  *wo, 
Marching  that  grand  refectory  through, 

A  nice  little  boy  held  a  golden  ewer, 

Embossed  and  filled  with  water,  as  pure 

As  any  that  flowed  between  Rheims  and  Narnur, 

Which  a  nice  little  boy  stood  ready  to  catch 

In  a  fine  golden  band-basin  made  to  match. 

Two  nice  little  boys,  rather  more  grown, 

Carried  lavender-water  and  eau-de-Cologne  ; 

And  a  nice  little  boy  had  a  nice  cake  of  soap, 

Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

One  little  boy  more    A  napkin  bore, 

Of  the  best  white  diaper,  fringed  with  pink. 

And  a  Cardinal's  Hat  marked  in  "permanent  ink." 

The  great  Lord  Cardinal  turns  at  the  sight 

Of  these  nice  little  boys  dressed  all  in  white : 

From  bis  finger  he  draws    His  costly  turquoise  ; 

And,  not  thinking  at  all  about  little  Jackdaws, 

Deposits  it  strait     By  the  side  of  his  plate, 

While  the  nice  little  boys  on  bis  Eminence  wait ; 

Till,  when  nobody's  dreaming  of  any  such  thing, 

That  little  Jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ring. 

There's  a  cry  and  a  shout,     And  a  deuce  of  a  rout, 
And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they're  about. 
But  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turned  inside  out  ; 
The  friars  are  kneeling,    And  hunting,  and  feeling 
The  carpet,  the  floor,  and  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling. 
The  Cardinal  drew    Off  each  plum-colored  shoe, 
And  left  his  red  stockings  exposed  to  the  view  ; 
He  peeps,  and  he  feels    In  the  toes  and  the  heels  ; 
They  turn  up  the  dishes — they  turn  up  the  plates — 
They  take  up  the  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates — 
They  turn  up  the  rugs —    They  examine  the  mugs — 
But  no! — no  such  thing —    They  can't  find  the  ring! 
And  the  Abbot  declared  that,  "when  nobody  twigged  it, 
Some  rascal  or  other  had  popped  in,  and  prigged  it  I " 

The  Cardinal  rose,  with  a  dignified  look, 

He  called  for  his  candle,  his  bell,  and  his  book  1 

In  holy  anger,  and  pious  grief. 

He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief  I 

He  cursed  him  at  board,  he  cursed  him  in  bed  ; 

From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head  ; 

He  cursed  him  sleeping,  that  every  night 

He  should  dream  of  the  devil,  and  wake  in  a  fright  ; 

He  cursed  him  in  eating,  he  cursed  him  in  drinking. 

He  cursed  him  in  coughing,  in  sneezing,  in  winking  ; 

He  cursed  turn  in  sitting,  in  standing,  in  lying ; 

He  cursed  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  flying  ; 

He  cursed  him  in  living,  he  cursed  him  dying  1 — 

Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse  I 

But  what  gave  rise    To  no  little  surprise. 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse  I 

The  day  was  gone,     The  night  came  on, 
The  monks  and  the  friars  they  searched  till  dawn  ; 
When  the  Sacristan  saw,     On  crumpled  claw, 
Come  limping  a  poor  little  lame  Jackdaw  ; 
No  longer  gay.     As  on  yesterday  ; 
His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way — 
His  pinions  drooped — he  could  hardly  stand — 
His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  your  hand  ; 
His  eye  so  dim,     So  wasted  each  limb. 

That  heedless  of  grammar,  they  all  cried,  "That's  him! — 
That's  the  scamp  that  has  done  this  scandalous  thing  I 
That's  the  thief  that  has  got  my  Lord  Cardinal's  ring  I  " 
The  poor  little  Jackdaw,     When  the  monks  be  saw, 
Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw  ; 
And  turned  his  bald  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way !  " 
Slower  and  slower    He  limped  on  before, 
Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfry  door. 
When  the  first  thing  they  saw,    Midst  the  sticks  and  the  straw 
Was  the  ring  in  the  nest  of  tbat  little  Jackdaw  I 

Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  called  for  his  book, 

And  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took ; 

The  mute  expression    Served  in  lieu  of  confession, 

And,  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution. 

The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution  1 — 

When  those  words  were  heard,    That  poor  little  bird 

Was  so  changed  in  a  moment,  'twas  really  absurd : 

He  grew  sleek,  and  fat ;     In  addition  to  that, 

A  fresh  crop  of  feathers  came  thick  as  a  mat  1 

His  tail  waggled  more     Even  than  before  ; 

But  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  impudent  air, 

No  longer  he  perched  on  the  Cardinal's  chair. 

He  hopped  now  about     With  a  gait  devout ; 

At  Matins,  at  Vespers,  he  never  was  out  ; 

And,  so  far  from  any  more  pilfering  deeds, 

He  always  seemed  telling  the  Confessor's  beads. 

If  any  one  lied,  or  if  any  one  swore, 

Or  slumbered  in  prayer-time  and  happened  to  snore. 

That  good  Jackdaw    Would  give  a  great  "Cawl" 

As  much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  do  so  any  more  I  " 

While  many  remarked,  as  his  manners  they  saw. 

That  they  ."  never  had  known  such  a  pious  Jackdaw  ! " 

He  long  lived  the  pride    Of  that  country  side, 
And  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  died ; 
When,  as  words  were  too  faint,     His  merits  to  paint, 
The  Conclave  determined  to  make  him  a  Saint ; 
And  on  newly  made  Saints  and  Popes,  as  you  know, 
It's  the  custom,  at  Rome,  new  names  to  bestow, 
So  they  canonized  him  bv  the  name  of  Jim  Crow  I 

—Richard  H.  Barhams  "  Ingoldsby  Legends" 


THE    CYCLING    CRAZE. 


"Flaneur"  tells    of  the  Popularity  of  the    Bicycle   in    New  York 

Society— Some  Prominent  Ladies  who  Ride — How 

they    Dress  for  the  Road. 


The  fad  of  the  day  is  beauty  on  the  bicycle.  Society  has 
gone  mad  on  the  subject.  Bicycles  used  to  be  considered 
bad  form,  and  ladies  who  used  them  were  pronounced  fast. 
But  now  the  leaders  of  society,  with  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Mrs.  George  L.  Rives,  Mrs.  Schieffelin,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Arthur  Randolph,  Mrs.  Bethin,  and  others  of 
equal  rank  at  their  head,  are  all  "  cyclers,"  and  while  some 
of  them  take  their  daily  exercise  before  fashion  has  got  out 
of  bed,  others  do  not  scruple  to  ride  through  the  Park  to 
Claremont  for  dinner.  Some  have  become  great  adepts.  One 
lady  has  a  record  of  eighty-two  miles  consecutive  cycling  to 
her  credit,  and  declares  that  she  will  not  be  satisfied  till  she 
has  scored  one  hundred. 

The  exercise  is  commended  by  the  doctors  as  a  cure  for  a 
tendency  to  adipose  and  nervous  depression.  In  fact,  they 
declare  that  a  wheel  is  a  cure-all.  Delicate  debutantes  and 
young  matrons,  who  suffer  from  the  nondescript  diseases  of 
pampered  femininity,  recover  their  roses  after  a  month's 
"  wheeling  "  ;  their  appetite  returns  and  their  ennui  vanishes. 
A  well-built  cycle  on  a  smooth  road  is  better  company  than 
the  average  young  man  ;  an  hour  or  two  in  its  society  insures 
good  temper  and  a  capacity  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life. 
It  is  better  than  riding,  or  rowing,  or  tennis,  because  it  exer- 
cises all  the  muscles  simultaneously,  and  exercises  them  in 
moderation.  The  main  objection  to  the  fad,  thus  far.  has 
been  that  it  made  women,  who  did  not  know  how  to  dress 
or  to  sit  their  wheels,  look  like  scarecrows.  A  woman  on 
a  horse,  sitting  upright,  swaying  gracefully  in  harmony  with 
the  movements  of  the  animal,  and  garbed  in  a  habit  which 
outlined  the  curves  of  her  form,  was  a  thing  of  beauty ;  but 
a  woman  bestriding  a  steel  rod  between  two  wheels  which 
tilted  up  her  skirt  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  re- 
minded the  spectator  of  the  Western  stories  of  being  ridden 
on  a  rail. 

The  difficulty  has  now  been  grappled  with  by  the  artist 
and  the  tailor,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  surmounted. 
Society  is  not  a  unit  on  the  true  costume  for  bicyclers  ;  but  a 
few  points  have  been  settled,  not  again  to  be  disputed. 

A  lady  cycler  must  not  wear  corsets.  Anything  in  the 
nature  of  linen  or  silk  soon  becomes  saturated  with  perspira- 
tion, and  when  the  rider  stops  and  the  cold  air  strikes,  seri- 
ous results  may  follow.  The  body  should  be  covered  with 
flannel,  or  some  other  textile  fabric  which  will  absorb 
moisture.  A  lady  rider  should  carry  with  her  on  her  wheel 
a  coat  or  outer  vest  which  should  be  thrown  over  her 
shoulders  when  she  stops.  A  vest  with  a  flannel  collar 
attached  can  be  slipped  over  the  cycling  uniform  ;  with  this 
the  rider  will  look  neat  and  trim,  instead  of  looking  moist 
and  unpleasant. 

The  chief  controversy  among  lady  cyclers  is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  trousers.  A  lady  of  fashion,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing champions  of  the  exercise  and  has  studied  it  profoundly, 
has  finally  settled  on  a  knickerbocker  costume  of  her  own 
invention.  It  consists  of  a  coat,  trousers,  and  shirt,  such  as 
men  wear.  The  coat  is  double-breasted  and  short.  The 
trousers  fit  tightly  front  and  back,  and  are  full  over  the  legs. 
They  button  on  the  side  and  come  a  little  below  the  knee, 
where  they  are  met  by  leggins.  Under  the  suit,  hygienic 
underwear  is  worn.  One  argument  in  favor  of  the  knicker- 
bocker costume  is  the  danger  of  skirts  catching  in  the 
wheels  and  causing  accidents.  A  lady  nearly  lost  her  life  in 
this  way  the  other  day. 

Many  of  the  knickerbockers  worn  by  ladies  of  fashion 
are  merely  divided  skirts.  One  well-known  lady  wears  a 
waist  of  navy-blue  silk,  knickerbockers  gathered  on  bands 
fastened  below  the  knees,  leather  leggins,  and  an  Alpine 
hat.  In  her  knapsack  she  carries  an  umbrella  skirt,  which 
she  hooks  on  when  she  alights.  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Smith 
wears  a  tailor-made  suit  of  dark  green,  with  trousers  so  full 
that  the  outlines  of  the  limbs  are  not  visible.  Mrs.  Ida 
Bell's  trousers  are  so  full  that  they  look  like  Turkish 
trousers,  and  when  she  stands  up  they  fall  to  the  ankle,  but 
when  she  rides  they  only  reach  to  the  knee.  Mrs.  Chenery 
Ward  wears  an  Eton  jacket,  knickerbockers,  gaiters,  and 
black  shoes.  The  knickerbockers  are  plaited  on  to  a  yoke- 
belt.  They  fasten  at  the  sides  and  are  gathered  at  the  bot- 
tom on  elastic  bands  round  the  knee. 

Many  ladies  prefer  the  ordinary  riding-breeches  to  knicker- 
bockers, and  over  them  they  wear  skirts  of  the  ordinary 
walking  length.  There  is  no  objection  to  these  if  they  are 
cut  with  care  and  fastened  back  with  an  ordinary  trouser- 
strap.  One  of  the  ladies  of  fashion  wears  a  gown  reaching 
to  the  ankle,  riding-breeches  fastening  just  below  the  knee, 
stockings  instead  of  leggins — which  she  condemns  as  too 
hot  and  clumsy — and  low  shoes  or  slippers.  Her  skirt  fits 
tightly  round  the  hips,  and  is  cut  in  a  round  curve.  All  the 
seams  and  hems  are  on  the  outside,  so  they  can  not  catch  in 
the  pedal.  The  high  boots  which  lady  cyclers  wore  when 
the  fad  first  came  in  have  been  discarded  for  low  shoes. 
The  boots  were  uncomfortable  and  impeded  the  action  of 
the  foot.  The  correct  thing  to-day  is  to  wear  square-toed 
shoes,  with  a  high  arch  for  the  instep. 

I  suppose  that  the  fashionable  finishing  schools  will  pres- 
ently have  cycling  classes,  for  certainly  the  art  of  wheeling 
does  not  come  by  nature,  but  requires  education.  A  girl 
must  be  taught  to  sit  upright  on  her  cycle,  and  not  to  look 
as  if  she  expected  to  tumble  off  and  to  make  an  exhibition 
when  she  reached  the  ground.  Most  girls,  when  they  begin, 
are  objects  of  compassion,  their  terrors  are  so  conspicuous. 
But  if  they  have  good  pluck  and  a  good  teacher,  they  soon 
learn  to  keep  their  balance  and  to  sit  straight.  In  Paris  and 
London,  the  girls  now  manage  to  look  as  dainty  and  as  trim  as 
horsewomen.  The  exercise  is  certainly  better  calculated  to  de- 
velop the  figures  and  harden  the  muscles  than  any  pastime  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  engaged. 

New  York,  June  2,  1894. 
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"MY    PARIS    NOTE-BOOK." 


A  New  Book  of  Reminiscences  from   the  Author  of  "An  English- 
man in  Paris"— Anecdotes  of  Noted  Frenchmen 
and  Famous  French  Women. 


"My  Paris  Note-Book"  is  the  title  of  a  second  delightful 
book  of  personal  reminiscences  from  the  author  of  "An 
Englishman  in  Paris."  The  latter  book  appeared  anony- 
mously some  two  years  ago,  and  created  a  tremendous  sensa- 
tion in  England  and  America.  It  contained  a  vast  fund  of 
entertaining  anecdotes  about  all  the  notable  men  and  women 
who  had  been  in  Paris  from  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
brightly  written  and  apparently  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
knew  intimately  all  the  persons  of  whom  he  wrote.  The 
liveliest  curiosity  as  to  who  the  author  might  be  was  aroused, 
and  several  notable  men,  such  as  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  were 
identified  with  "the  Englishman."  Some  months  ago,  how- 
ever, the  authorship  of  the  book  was  ascribed  to  Albert  D. 
Vandam,  an  English  journalist  of  Dutch  birth  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Paris.  Though  there  has  been  no  formal  announce- 
ment to  that  effect,  the  best  authorities  still  consider  Mr. 
Vandam  the  author,  and  so  to  him,  too,  is  ascribed  this 
"  Pans  Note-Book." 

Whereas  the  first  book  narrated  as  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  author  events  that  ranged  in  date  far  beyond  the 
span  of  years  usually  allotted  to  man,  and  the  book  was  not 
one  of  genuine  reminiscences  but  a  clever  "  fake,"  as  the 
slang  of  the  day  has  it,  "My  Paris  Note-Book"  makes  no 
pretense  that  is  not  within  the  range  of  possibility.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  Mr.  Vandam  says  : 

I  would  state  once  for  all  that  these  pages  are  not  exclusively  per- 
sonal recollections  ;  still  1  claim  the  right  to  call  myself  the  author  of 
this  book  just  as  the  custodian  of  Mnie.  Ricamier's  notes  claimed  to 
be  the  author  of  "  Mme.  R^camier's  Recollections."  A  ban  entendeur 
salut. 

The  volume,  he  declares,  is  made  up  from  the  note-books 
of  his  two  uncles,  Hollanders,  who  lived  most  of  their  life 
in  Paris,  where,  having  once  done  him  a  favor,  they  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  anecdotes  that  he 
tells,  he  insists,  are  new  to  the  public  and  came  to  him  at 
first  hand  from  his  uncles,  who,  while  they  played  no  im- 
portant part  in  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  France  under 
the  Second  Empire,  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  under-current 
of  affairs,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  interesting  people.  Among  the  latter  was  Baron 
James  de  Rothschild,  to  whom  they  sometimes  applied  for 
aid  in  carrying  out  their  charitable  schemes.     He  says  : 

A  mission  to  Baron  James  with  such  an  object  entailed  rising  at  six, 
whether  it  was  summer  or  winter,  in  order  to  catch  him  after  he  had 
read  the  morning  papers.  "Reading  the  papers"  was  in  this  in- 
stance a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Baron  James  rarely,  if  ever,  read  the 
papers  himself;  he  had  them  read  for  him  by  a  veteran  actor  named 
Charles  Boudeville,  who  declaimed  the  "money  article"  with  the 
same  art  he  would  have  employed  declaiming  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet. 
Louis  Napoleon,  Mr.  Vandam  says,  never  forgot  a  kind- 
ness. The  uncles  seemed  to  have  been  on  terms  of  close  in- 
timacy with  him,  and  they  repaid  his  condescension  with  a 
profound  admiration  for  his  cleverness  and  amiability.  Here 
is  one  of  their  stories  of  him  : 

One  morning,  shortly  after  the  emperor's  accession,  my  Uncle 
Joseph— the  elder  of  the  two— found  him  in  the  brightest  of  spirits. 
He  was  chuckling  to  himself,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  ;  for,  though 
Louis  Napoleon  frequendy  smiled,  "  his  risible  nerves  seldom  left  their 
moorings,"  to  use  an  expression  which,  albeit  that  it  came  from  a 
medical  man,  was  not  scientifically  accurate.  After  they  had  been 
chatting  for  a  little  while,  the  emperor  said  suddenly  : 
"  Those  priests  are  very  funny  now  and  then." 

"  Why  date,  sire?"  replied  my  uncle,  who  had  read  a  good  deal  and 
who  remembered  the  mot  of  Mirabeau  when  some  one  told  him  that 
the  National  Assembly  had  been  dull  that  day  :  "  You  are  right." 

"  They  are  funny  always  when  they  are  not  asstmmants ,"  assented 
the  sovereign,  who  did  not  mind  using  a  popular  locution  in  talking  to 
his  friends.  "  I  have  been  wasting  my  breath  trying  to  persuade 
Sibour "  (then  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  was  stabbed  at  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont)  "  that  I  can  not  remove  the  tombs  of,  or  rather  the  monuments 
to,  Jean  Jacques  and  Voltaire  from  the  Pantheon  just  to  please  some  of 
bis  flock." 

"Why  do  you  wish  them  removed,  sire,  seeing  that  these  monu- 
ments do  not  contain  a  pinch  of  Voltaire's  or  Rousseau's  ashes  ?  " 

"That's  just  what  I've  been  asking  him  ;  but  he  would  not  answer 
the  question  nor  listen  to  my  argument.  He  simply  kept  repeating 
that  his  '  flock  felt  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  these  two 
atheists.'" 

"  How  did  you  pacify  him,  sire  ?  " 

"  1  didn't  pacify  him  at  all.  I  got  out  of  temper  myself  in  the  end, 
and  then  I  exclaimed  :  '  Look  you  here,  monseigneur  I  How  do  you 
think  these  two  atheists  feel  in  the  presence  of  your  believers  ? '  That 
settled  him,  and  he  did  not  say  another  word," 

Louis  Napoleon  had  a  profound  contempt  for  Marie 
Louise  because  she  did  not  appreciate  the  greatness  of  her 
husband  and  his  uncle,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  did  not 
blame  her  for  not  loving  him,  but  he  thinks  that  she  might, 
at  least,  have  admired  his  genius  and  pitied  his  misfortunes. 
On  this  subject  he  said  to  Mr.  Vandam's  uncle  : 

The  fact  is  that  Marie  Louise  did  not  shed  a  tear,  either  in  public  or 
in  private,  from  the  moment  she  left  Paris  to  that  when  the  abdication 
of  the  emperor  and  his  suspected  attempt  to  commit  suicide  was  com- 
municated to  her.  It  was  the  Comte  de  Sainte-Aulaire  who  undertook 
to  announce  the  catastrophe  to  her,  and  I  have  the  tale  from  his  own 
lips.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  found  its  way  into  print.  It  was  early 
morning  when  he  reached  Blois,  and  the  empres?  was  still  in  bed. 
Nevertheless  he  was  admitted  to  her  presence,  and  she  rose  into  a  sit- 
ting position,  her  feet  peeping  from  under  the  coverlet, 

There  was  not  a  cry  or  word  in  response  to  the  news,  and  the  mes- 
senger, dreading  to  look  up,  lest  he  should  be  considered  indiscreet. 
face  to  face  with  such  Intense  though  silent  grief,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor. 

"You  are  looking  at  my  feet.  M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire,"  said  Marie 
Louise,  after  a  long  interval ;  "  I  have  always  been  told  they  were 
very  pretty." 

She  did  not  make  any  further  allusion  to  an  event  which,  in  a  few 
days,  was  to  convulse  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  which  would 
and  did  affect  the  meanest  of  menials  who  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  greatest  captain  of  all  ages.  Verily,  my  uncle  was  right  when  he 
said  that  "  L'amour  est  1'occupation  de  l'homme  oisif,  la  distraction  du 
guerricr,  et  l'ecuei)  du  souverain." 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  according  to  his  nephew,  was  a  poor 
shot,  and  he  proved  his  statement  by  this  anecdote  : 

In  those  days  the  stag,  whenever  brought  to  bay,  was  left  for  the 
empnror  to  kill.  One  day,  however,  the  emperor  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  master  of  the  stagbounds  finished  the  animal  with  his  knife. 
then  the  emperor  came  in  sight,  They  hurriedly  got  the  dead 
tag  on  his  legs,  propping  it  up  with  branches,  etc..  and  handed  the 
emperor   the   "  carbine  of  honor,"  as  it  was  called.    The   emperor 


fired  and,  of  course,  the  stag  tumbled  over,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  piteous  whine  from  one  of  the  hounds,  who  ha  I  been  shot 
through  the  head.  The  emperor,  who  was  on  horseback,  wheeled 
around,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  mischief  he  had  done,  saying  to  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  :  "  Apres  tout,  je  ne  suis  pas  aussi  mauvais  tireur 
qu'on  ne  le  pretend." 

The  following  anecdote,  told  by  Louis  Napoleon,  tells  of 
the  inception  of  the  Column  Vendome  : 

At  that  time  my  uncle  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  General  d'Augeranville,  who  was  Berthier's  brother-in-law,  con- 
sequently my  informants  uncle.  One  evening  after  a  dinner-pany.  at 
which  Mme.  Talhen  was  present  also,  one  of  the  guests  proposed  to 
go  and  have  ices  at  Fra^cati,  a  proposal  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. They  started  on  foot,  and  their  way  lay  through  the  Place 
Vendo ne,  which  at  that  particular  period  was  a  howling  wilderness, 
dark  and  deserted,  at  night  especially,  and.  moreover,  disfigured  by 
the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  the  revolu- 
tionists had  desiroyed.  When  they  got  to  the  middle  of  the  square, 
my  uncle  stopped  and  drew  his  companion's  attention  to  the  terrible 
state  of  decay  around  him. 

"The  square  itself  is  magnificent,"  said  my  uncle;  '  but  it  wants 
something  grandiose  in  the  centre  and  promenades  to  impart  life  and 
bustle  to  it."  .       .     , 

'■  Statues  have  had  their  day,  my  dear  commandant ;  but  if  they  had 
not."  replied  General  d'Augeranville,  "  I  fail  to  see  whom  or  what  we 
could  put  there." 

"  I  was  not  exactly  thinking  of  a  statue,  mon  gtndral,  protested  my 
uncle.  "  What  I  was  thinking  of  was  a  column  like  that  of  Trajan  in 
Rome,  or  else  an  immense  sarcophagus  that  would  hold  the  ashes  of 
the  great  Captains  of  the  Republic." 

"Both  ideas  are  good,"  remarked  Mme  d'Augeranville,  'but  I 
should  prefer  a  column." 

"  And  we  will  have  that  column  one  day,"  smiled  my  uncle,  "  il  they 
let  Berthier  and  myself  have  a  chance.  What  say  you,  Berthier?"  he 
added,  turning  to  ihe  future  heio  of  Wagram. 

"  What  do  I  say  ?"  answered  Berthier.  "  I  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  dream  ii  too  splendid  to  be  realized." 

Another  emperor  whom  the  uncles  of  Mr.  Vandam  knew 
was  Victor  Emmanuel.  They  were  impressed  with  the 
power  in  his  face,  but  were  also  struck  by  its  total  lack  of 
refinement.  Refinement  of  any  sort  palled  upon  him  and 
he  preferred  to  live  unostentatiously,  even  humbly,  with  his 
peasant  "countess"  than  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  imperial 
life.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  way  he  enjoyed  living  with 
his  Rosina : 

Like  the  "  daughters  of  the  people,"  she  wears,  by  preference,  the 
camisola  and  a  kirtle,  reaching  to  her  ankles,  and  it  is  rather  curious 
to  see  the  royal  lover— the  King  of  United  Italy  that  is  to  be— and  his 
favorite  seated  at  breakfast.  Her  camisola  is  maiched  by  his  un- 
buttoned shirt.  As  often  as  not  there  is  not  even  a  cloth  on  the  table  ; 
the  salt  lies  in  a  heap  by  the  king's  plate ;  he  invariably  empties  the 
salt-cellar  in  that  way.  because  it  worries  him  to  have  to  dip  his  spring 
onions— of  which  he  eats  a  great  quantity,  and  raw — into  the  salt- 
cellar. You  look  in  vain  for  the  bones  on  their  plates;  if  there  be 
any  of  the  former  at  all,  they  will  be  found  on  the  floor,  where  the  two 
or  three  dogs  that  are  nearly  alwajs  in  the  room  have  left  them  after 
having  had  their  fill.  Rosina  is  a  fair  trencher-woman  ;  though,  in 
comparison  to  Victor  Emmanuel's,  her  appetite  may  be  said  to  be  deli- 
cate, for  the  latter's  is  almost  phenomenal.  Unlike  most  Italians,  he 
eats  a  good  deal  of  meat,  though  he  by  no  means  despises  vegetables. 

While  Victor  Emmanuel  was  angry  because  Rosina  dyed 
her  hair  on  one  occasion,  he  was  not  above  resorting  to  a 
little  artifice  himself : 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  originally  the  king's  hair  and  mus- 
tache were  fair  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Novara,  he  dis- 
covered he  did  not  look  fierce  enough.  He  would  there  and  then 
have  changed  his  "milksop's"  appearance,  as  he  called  it;  but.  as 
you  may  imagine,  the  materials  to  that  effect  were  not  at  hand  Cer- 
tain it  is.  however,  that  a  few  days  later,  not  only  his  hair  and  mus- 
tache had  become  darker,  but  the  face  was  considerably  tanned  and 
sprinkled  with  brown  spots,  the  result  of  the  unskillful  application  of 
the  dye.  Since  then  he  has  grown  somewhat  more  deaf ;  but  at  the 
best  of  times  he  is  not  very  clever  at  "faking,"  and,  as  he  hates 
barbers  or  valets  to  come  near  him,  he  often  presents  a  comical  sight, 
especially  when  he  has  been  away  from  Rosina  for  a  week  or  so.  For 
when  he  is  with  her,  she  attends  to  the  operations. 

Among  those  interesting  persons  whom  Mr.  Vandam  him- 
self knew  was  the  late  Ernest  Renan,  whose  name,  he  says, 
was  not  Ernest,  but  Antistius.  Renan,  he  says,  was  sensi- 
tive about  his  personal  appearance.  As  a  story-teller,  Mr. 
Vandam  says  of  Renan  : 

It  was  not  so  much  the  story  as  the  manner  of  telling  it  which  fasci- 
nated the  listener,  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  Renan  made  a  very  sparing  use 
of  gesture.  His  favorite  attitude  was  one  of  absolute  repose — his  two 
podgy  hands  crossed  on  the  abdomen,  his  left  leg  stretched  at  full 
length,  and  showing  between  the  bottom  of  the  trousers  and  the  very 
capacious  shoes  the  strip  of  black  stocking,  which  he  never  seemed 
tired  of  contemplating.  Black  stockings  are  rarely  worn  by  French- 
men so  little  addicted  to  fashion  as  was  Renan,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  Catholic  clergy  never  wear  any  other,  which  caused  Renan 
to  remark  every  now  and  then  :  "  C'est  tout  ce  qui  reste  du  pretre." 
For  once  in  a  way  he  was  utterly  mistaken  ;  for  he  had  remained  the 
typical  priest  from  head  to  foot  in  everything  but  the  dress. 

Of  Paul  de  Kock,  whom  he  knew  in  his  old  age,  Mr. 
Vandam  says  : 

Paul  de  Kock  was  simply  a  kind,  elderly  gentleman — for  he  was 
kindness  itself,  and  the  constant  purveyor  of  seats  for  the  theatres,  big 
and  small — whom  I  liked  very  much,  but  who  in  no  way  struck  me  as 
the  ideal  romancier,  as  I  could  see  the  romantier  then.  Faultlessly 
dressed,  generally  in  a  cafi-au-laii  overcoat  and  light  trousers,  daz- 
zlingly  white  linen,  and  blue  bird's-eye  cravat,  his  hair  and  narrow 
side-whiskers  carefully  trimmed — I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  latter 
were  curled — somewhat  corpulent,  and  by  no  means  tall,  there  was  a 
difficulty  of  picturing  that  man's  "  eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling"  ;  in  fact, 
I  feel  convinced  it  never  did  roll  in  that  manner,  though  later  on  in 
life  I  have  often  seen  it  dance  with  mirth.  But  even  in  his  most  ex- 
pansive moments  there  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  smiles. 

Mr.  Vandam  draws  a  surprising  picture  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  of  whom  he  says  : 

I  have  never  met  with  a  man  calculated  to  impress  one  more  at  the 
first  glance  than  M.  Clemenceau  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain — I  am 
speaking  for  myself  alone — whether  the  impression  would  last  or  be 
intensified  if  1  were  to  be  very  long  in  his  company.  I  lived  for  a  long 
while  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  M.  Clemenceau's  place  at  Mont- 
martre  ;  that  is,  I  lived  in  the  Avenue  Trudaine  and  adjacent  streets, 
which  are  within  the  boulevards  exctntriques ,  while  his  residence  was 
beyond  ;  and  1  used  to  meet  the  ex-deputy  frequently.  I  gradually 
got  used  to  the  extraordinary  skull  and  features,  which  to  describe  sci- 
entifically would  require  a  Gall  and  a  Lavater  combined.  The  skull 
especially  would  puzzle  any  one  but  a  thoroughly  capable  phrenolo- 
gist and  osteologist ;  it  is,  though  apparently  round  like  a  bullet,  full 
of  knobs  and  ridges,  while  the  features,  but  for  the  nose,  are  Mon- 
golian, or  Mongoio-Auierican,  which  would  perhaps  be  a  more  correct 
term.  But  for  that  nose,  the  like  of  which  I  have  only  seen  once  be- 
fore on  a  white  man's  face  (on  that  of  Frederick  Lemaitre).  one  might 
mistake  M.  Clemenceau  for  a  cannibal — a  very  intelligent  cannibal, 
but  a  cannibal  for  all  that.  Odd  to  relate,  this  powerful,  almost  phe- 
nomenal, debater  winces  at  an  epigram  leveled  at  himself. 

Gre"vy  was,  Mr.  Vandam  says,  the  friend  of  Alfred  de 
Musset,  and  was  retained  by  the  poet  to  get  his  love-letters 
back  from  George  Sand,  who,  he  believed,  was  not  above 
bartering  them  for  gold.  The  case,  however,  never  came 
on,  GreVy  believing  it  would  be  too  scandalous  even  for  the 


French  courts.     About  the  funeral  of  De  Musset,  Mr.  Van- 
dam says : 

My  elder  granduncle  being  confined  to  his  room,  I  had  to  stay  at 
home  to  keep  him  company  instead.    The  younger  went  alone. 

"  Well,  Mark,"  said  his  brother,  when  his  junior  returned,  "  I  sup- 
pose there  was  an  enormous  crowd  ?  " 

"Very  enormous,  brother,"  replied  Mark,  bitterly;  "I  counted 
them." 

"  How  could  you  count  Such  a  crowd  ?  " 

"  Very  easily.  Apart  from  his  family  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  there 
were,  when  we  left  the  house,  exactly  seventeen  persons  at  the  door, 
whom  I  would  be  at  a  loss  to  classify  unless  I  called  them  spectators. 
Three  of  these  were  very  indifferent  spectators,  for  they  deserted  us  be- 
fore we  got  half  a  mile  on  our  way  for  the  superior  attraction  of  a  regi- 
ment that  went  by  with  its  band  at  its  head.  The  drum-major  and  the 
1  jingling  Jimmy '  proved  too  much  for  them.  I  would  rather  say  no 
more  about  it." 

They  sat  quite  still  for  a  little  while,  then  my  elder  uncle  asked  : 
"  Were  there  any  of  his  Cafe*  de  la  Regence  acquaintances  there?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  my  Uncle  Mark,  "  M.  Jules  Gi6vy  ;  no  one  else." 

"  Ah  I  "  was  the  other's  comment ;  "  M.  Jules  Gre>y  is  a  downright 
good  fellow.     His  heart  is  in  the  right  place." 

On  the  subject  of  GreVy's  meanness,  Mr.  Vandam  says  : 

It  was  this  greed  that  made  Jules  Gr6vy  at  first  the  laughing-stock  of 
France,  and  subsequently  the  scape-goat  of  the  misdoings  of  others, 
for  I  positively  assert  not  only  that  not  a  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
ill-savored  "  traffic  in  decorations  "  found  its  way  into  his  pockets,  but 
that  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  that  traffic  being  directed  from 
under  his  roof.  But  the  world  refused  to  believe  it.  When  a  man  in 
Gravy's  position  demeans  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  francs 
to  ask  for  free  passes  on  a  railway  for  his  servant,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  be  thought  capable  of  selling  his  influence  for  several 
thousands  of  francs  ;  and  that  request  for  three  passes  was  not  pre- 
ferred once,  but  each  time  the  president  of  the  republic  moved  from 
the  Elysee  Bourbon  to  Mont-sous-Vaudrey  and  back  again.  It  has 
been  said  that  M.  Gre'vy  was  not  responsible  for  this  undignified  step  ; 
that  his  evil  genius,  who  was  always  in  want  of  money,  penned  those 
requests  in  his  name,  appropriating  the  money  the  railway  tickets 
would  have  cost  to  his  own  use,  for  his  net  was  made  of  very  small 
meshes,  and  everything  was  fish  that  came  to  it.  I  have  seen  those 
letters,  and  they  bore  the  president's  signature,  though  the  body  of 
them  was  in  different  handwriting. 

Though  the  period  covered  in  "  My  Paris  Note-Book"  is 
by  no  means  so  fruitful  in  material  for  anecdote  and  reminis- 
cence as  was  that  treated  in  "An  Englishman  in  Paris,"  it 
still  saw  many  notable  personages,  and  there  are  few  of  them 
of  whom  Mr.  Vandam  has  not  something  to  say.  The  book 
is  a  delightful  one,  and,  though  after  he  has  fooled  us  so 
badly  once,  we  shall  now  take  Mr.  Vandam's  statements  with 
a  big  pinch  of  salt,  one  can  enjoy  every  page,  even  if  one 
can  not  believe  every  statement. 


The  extraordinary  activity  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  in  the  matter  of  bringing  the  wire-tappers 
to  justice  has  often  excited  remark.  The  company  employs 
numerous  detectives,  who  are  constantly  watching  all  the 
lines  where  the  race-wires  are  strung.  This  is  all  a  part  of 
the  contract  that  the  telegraph  company  makes  with  the 
bookmakers.  There  is  a  special  racing  department  in  the 
Western  Union  Building  in  New  York  city  (says  the  Sun), 
which  pays  enormous  sums  to  the  tracks  for  the  privilege  of 
reporting  the  races  direct  from  the  judges'  stand.  This 
news  is  then  sold  to  the  bookmakers  and  pool-rooms  through- 
out the  country  at  prices  that  are  startlingly  large.  In  New 
York  the  charge,  in  some  instances,  is  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day  for  this  information,  but  it  is  governed 
somewhat  by  the  conditions  of  police  activity  and  other 
causes.  In  other  cities,  the  price  is  lower.  They  give  the 
bookmakers  by  wire  all  the  figures,  the  gossip  of  the  track, 
and  all  sorts  of  confidential  news  affecting  the  price  of 
horses  and  the  odds  on  the  day's  races.  The  bookmakers 
willingly  pay  very  large  sums  for  this  information,  but  they 
demand  protection.  Of  course  the  information  is  only  val- 
uable to  them  when  it  is  trustworthy  and  exclusive.  Hence 
the  tireless  vigilance  of  the  telegraph  company  wherever 
there  is  danger  that  the  wires  will  be  interfered  with. 


The  "  Baby's  Exhibition,"  to  be  held  in  London  during 
the  current  month,  will  deal  with  exhibits  bearing  upon  the 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  furniture,  and  pleasures  of  that  very 
important  personage.  The  show  will  be  divided  into  five 
heads,  the  first  dealing  with  food,  dietetics,  beverages,  medi- 
cines, and  disinfectants.  The  second  class  includes  clothing 
of  all  sorts  for  infants,  juveniles,  and  mothers.  The  third  is 
devoted  to  nursery  furniture,  and  is  of  comprehensive  scope, 
comprising  wall-papers,  grates,  baths,  filters,  etc.  The  fourth 
class  will  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  youngsters  them- 
selves— toys,  games,  books,  gymnastic  apparatus,  mail-carts, 
and  rocking-horses  being  ranged  under  this  head.  Miscel- 
laneous specialties  for  household  use  will  occupy  Class  V. 
The  scheme  is  calculated  to  embrace  all  that  can  possibly 
tend  to  alleviate  the  woes  of  infancy  and  enhance  the  pleas- 
ures of  that  period  of  life  alloyed,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
troubles  of  teething.  The  price  of  admission  is  to  be  fixed 
at  so  moderate  a  sum  as  to  render  the  exhibition  useful  to 
all  classes. 

For  many  years  strong  protest  has  been  made  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  by  antiquarians,  and  hosts  of  other 
interested  people  the  world  over,  against  the  continued 
housing  of  the  priceless  government  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  in  the  old  wooden  museum  at  Ghizeh.  The 
collection  comprises  the  choicest  of  all  the  relics  that  have 
been  discovered  in  Egypt.  It  is,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  exposed  to  the  greatest  possible  danger  from  fire.  The 
government  has  hitherto  declined  to  remedy  the  matter  ; 
but  a  few  days  ago  the  Council  of  Ministers  agreed  to  the 
appropriation  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  building  of  a  new  fire-proof  museum  at  Cairo  to  con- 
tain the  collection. 


A  French  physician  has  devised  a  vibrating  helmet  for  the 
cure  of  nervous  headache.  It  is  constructed  of  strips  of 
steel  put  in  vibration  by  a  small  electric  motor.  The  sensa- 
tion produces  drowsiness,  the  patient  falls  asleep  under  its 
influence,  and  awakes  free  from  pain. 


Window-panes  of  porous  glass,  which  allow  a  pleasant 
and  healthy  ventilation  of  a  room,  while  preventing  draughts, 
have  been  made  in  Paris. 


June  ii,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LONDON'S    NEW    FAD. 

Our  Correspondent  writes  of  the   Furore    over  Stamp-Collectlng- 

Fabulous  Prices  Paid  for  Rare  Issues— Some 

Notable  Collections. 


British  stamp-collectors  are  just  now  in  the  throes  of 
ecstatic  delight.  There  has  actually  appeared  in  the  May 
F ortnightly  a  lengthy  article  on  the  subject  of  postage-stamp 
collecting.  Heretofore  the  discussion  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  this  mania  has  been  generally  confined  to  the 
periodicals  specially  devoted  to  philatelic  science,  with  an 
occasional  reference  to  the  subject  on  some  particular  occa- 
sion in  the  columns  of  the  press  at  large.  That  a  review  of 
the  standirg  of  the  Fortnightly  should  consider  the  subject 
of  postage-stamp  collecting  of  sufficient  import  to  give 
space  to  a  commentary  thereon  within  its  covers  shows  to 
what  an  extent  the  craze  has  grown  in  England,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  world.  The  Philatelic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  has  no  less  a  personage  for  its  president  than  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  while  its  vice-presidency  is 
held  by  the  Duke  of  York.  Its  list  of  members  includes 
one  prince  and  two  earls.  One  hundred  and  nine  members 
of  the  society  have  in  their  possession,  it  is  said,  the  enor- 
mous number  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
stamps. 

Of  these,  one  collection  has  been  valued  at  ten  thousand 
pounds,  a  second  at  six  thousand,  two  at  five  thousand  each, 
two  at  four  thousand,  eight  at  amounts  varying  from  twelve 
hundred  to  three  thousand  each,  and  ten  at  one  thousand 
each.  The  estimated  value  of  the  collections  of  members 
residing  out  of  Great  Britain  is  placed  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  total  must,  however,  exclude  the  im- 
mense collection  of  Herr  Philip  von  Ferrary,  of  Paris,  which 
can  not  of  itself  be  worth  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Just  fancy  !  Half  a  million  of  dollars  for  a  lot  of 
old  postage-stamps.  The  British  Museum  has  the  Tapling 
collection,  which  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  arranged  in  a 
series  of  glass  cases  or  frames  on  the  walls.  This  collection 
is  said  to  rank  next  after  the  Ferrary  collection,  and  is  valued 
at  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  Czar  of  Russia  comes  third, 
with  a  collection  worth  thirty  thousand.  The  Duke  of  York 
has  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  England.  It  was  given 
to  him  as  a  wedding  present  by  the  Philatelic  Society,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Baron  Rothschild  is  another  keen  philatelist,  and  is 
accredited  with  having  paid  the  highest  price  ever  given  for 
a  single  stamp.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  mistake  made 
in  one  of  the  French  issues.  One  of  the  stamps  of  the  set 
was  found  to  be  what  in  stamp  parlance  is  known  as  an 
"error."  It  was  quickly  called  in  after  a  few  days.  But 
those  that  had  got  out  became  very  valuable.  Indeed,  so 
few  were  they  that  but  one  appears  to  have  been  preserved, 
and  for  that  Baron  Rothschild  paid  the  lucky  possessor  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  It  really  requires  a  rich  man  to 
be  able  to  acquire  a  good  collection  in  these  days.  And  it 
seems  incredible,  the  high  prices  that  are  asked  and  paid  for 
some  scarce  specimens.  There  is  one  British  Guiana  stamp 
that  is  quoted  at  thirty-five  pounds,  yet  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  post-mark,  and  a  very  roughly  executed  post- 
mark at  that.  A  country  village  post-office  would  be 
ashamed  to  own  to  such  an  impression.  Then  there  are  the 
triangular  Cape  of  Good  Hope  stamps  of  1853-60.  There 
are  six  of  them,  and  so  scarce  have  the  extant  copies  be- 
come that  two  of  the  number  are  worth  several  pounds 
apiece.  The  first  issue  of  the  English  penny  stamp  costs 
about  eight  pounds  to  buy.  It  is  known  as  the  "  black 
V.  R."  It  was  in  issue  for  just  a  year,  from  1840  to  1841. 
That  war  years  before  anybody  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as 
collecting  old  stamps — in  fact,  there  were  no  old  stamps  to 
collect — and  but  few  people,  comparatively,  wrote  letters  by 
post.  In  those  early  days  there  were  no  envelopes — letters 
were  written  on  large  letter-sized  sheets,  and  folded  in  and 
fastened  with  a  wafer  or  sealing-wax.  All  letters  that  were 
'preserved  (and  everybody  kept  letters  then,  from  the  novelty, 
if  they  had  no  other  reason),  necessarily  retained  the  stamp 
with  the  address  on  the  back  of  the  folded  sheet.  I  know 
myself  one  old  house,  owned  by  a  very  rich  old  lady,  where 
there  must  be  dozens  of  these  valuable  stamps  hid  away.  I 
daresay  there  will  be  a  turning  out  of  them  some  day,  when 
her  heirs  come  into  possession,  and  then  no  doubt  the  price 
will  drop  a  bit  from  the  increased  supply. 

Some  of  the  United  States  stamps  command  a  high 
figure  in  England.  The  first  five-cent  black — a  large  stamp 
with  Washington's  head,  issued  as  a  post-office  stamp  in 
1845 — is  valued  at  a  guinea  Then  there  is  the  issue  of 
1842,  known  as  the  "  United  States  City  Dispatch  Post." 
There  were  three  of  these  stamps  of  three  cents  each — col- 
ored violet,  buff,  and  green,  respectively.  They  are  now 
worth,  in  the  order  named,  two  pounds,  twenty  pounds,  and 
three  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  issue  of  1869,  which 
existed  for  but  a  year,  are  valuable  in  the  higher  denomina- 
tions ;  the  ninety-cent  of  that  year  fetching  thirty-five  shill- 
ings. The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  two  stamps  as  a  set 
has  been  given  for  the  one-penny  and  two-penny  Mauritius 
"  Post-office."  They  were  the  first  stamps  issued  on  the 
island  in  1847,  and  the  other  day  two  specimens  changed 
hands  at  the  astounding  figure  of  six  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  They  are  commonplace  enough  to  look  at  in  all 
conscience,  much  like  the  old,  bright-red  English  penny 
stamp  of  twenty  years  ago,  only  that  the  queen's  head  is 
given  considerably  more  hair,  and  the  one-penny  is  colored 
orange  and  the  two-penny  blue.  The  edges  of  both  are,  I 
need  not  say,  unperforated.  Other  scarce  and,  consequently, 
high-priced  stamps  are  the  three-pfennnige  of  Saxony  of 
1850,  four  guineas  ;  the  one-franc  of  the  French  Empire, 
1853,  five  guineas;  the  three-cuartos  of  Spain,  1852,  seven 
pounds;  half-tornesse  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  i860,  twenty 
pounds  ;  one-penny,  New  South  Wales,  1850,  five  pounds 
ten  shillings ;  Queensland  two-penny,  1861,  six  pounds ; 
Ceylon,  four-pence,  1857,  six  pounds  ten  shillings;  one- 
penny  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i860,  eight  guineas ;  and  so  on. 


Although  the  Fortnightly  article  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compliment  to  philatelists,  the  author  rather  spoils  the  joy 
by  predicting  that  the  dozen  or  two  rarities  will  soon  be 
absorbed  by  public  institutions,  and  will  thus  forever  pass 
out  of  the  market.  Mediocrity  will  become  the  bane  of  col- 
lections, and,  interest  failing  through  over-supply,  the  craze 
will  gradually  die  out.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  stamps  are 
now  preserved  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
on  purpose,  where  one  person  kept  a  stamp  by  accident  fifty 
years  ago.  The  future  will  never  make  the  issues  of  the 
last  thirty  years  scarce,  especially  not  the  Columbians,  which 
every  one  has  made  a  point  of  hoarding  up.  And  then  the 
ridiculously  frequent  issues  of  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can little  republics  have,  in  a  measure,  lessened  interest  in 
collecting.  Many  of  them  look  like  the  gaudy  chromos  on 
preserved-fruit  tins,  and  are  evidently  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  enthusiastic  collectors  at  the  instigation  of  speculating 
dealers,  who  "  corner "  the  issue  before  it  appears.  The 
stamp-market  is  thus  literally  flooded  with  trash  of  all  sorts, 
whose  credential  of  genuineness  becomes  a  positive  vice. 

I  might  add  that  this  being  the  twenty-fifth  year  since  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Philatelic  Society,  the  anniversary 
was  last  week  being  celebrated  by  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  rare  stamps  in  the  society's  rooms,  Effingham  House, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the 
exhibits  are  a  veritable  pair  of  "  Post-office  Mauritius," 
either  the  actual  two  or  a  similar  couple  for  which  the  fabu- 
lous six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  was  paid  lately.  Not 
by  any  means  the  least  interesting  are  a  collection  of  unper- 
forated English  stamps,  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  a  fine  display  of  Russian  proofs,  contributed  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  May  15,  1894. 


An  important  reform,  almost  unnoticed  by  the  public  and 
the  press,  has  been  proceeding  steadily  at  Washington  during 
the  session  of  the  Fifty-Third  Congress.  A  joint  and  non- 
partisan commission  of  senators  and  representatives  was  con- 
stituted by  law  in  1893  to  investigate  the  methods  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  other  government  establishments  in 
Washington,  and  see  what  change  in  the  laws  might  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  economy.  Our  gov- 
ernment was  working  under  many  methods  which  were  the 
result  of  enactments  made  at  the  veiy  beginning  of  the 
government,  in  1789.  The  first  thing  the  commission  did 
was  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  engrossing 
the  acts  of  Congress  by  printing  instead  of  by  writing  with 
pen  and  ink.  Not  only  was  the  old  system  expensive,  but 
errors  in  copying  were  frequent,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
impossible  to  prevent  them.  It  was  shown,  among  other 
striking  things,  that  an  error  of  the  pen  of  an  en- 
grossing clerk  in  the  tariff  act  of  1S83  cost  the  govern- 
ment two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  revenue 
in  one  year.  The  act  had  put  "  fruit  plants  "  on  the  free 
list ;  and  the  clerk,  by  putting  in  a  comma  between  "  fruit" 
and  "  plants,"  had  made  it  put  fruit  on  the  free  list.  A  bill 
recommended  by  the  commission  abolishing  the  old  method 
of  engrossment  became  a  law.  The  commission  found  that 
the  departments  were  paying  very  diverse  amounts  for  sup- 
plies. One  paid  nearly  a  dollar  a  ton  more  for  coal  than 
another,  and  one  paid  more  than  twice  as  much  for  ice  as  an- 
other. The  commission  submitted,  and  Congress  passed,  a  law 
which  will  make  all  these  prices  uniform  and  regulate  them 
all  by  the  lowest  bid  made  to  any  department.  The  next 
step  was  the  securing  of  an  act  abolishing  the  publication 
of  a  certain  report  of  accounts  made  by  the  treasurer  to 
Congress.  This  report  cost  six  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  was  so  extremely  voluminous  that  nothing 
could  be  found  in  it  At  the  Senate  document-room  it  was 
reported  that  not  one  copy  of  this  work  had  been  referred 
to  in  thirty  years.  The  commission  brought  about  the 
passage  of  an  act  reforming  and  simplifying  the  business 
methods  of  the  Post-Office  Department  and  abolishing  the 
system  of  postal-notes.  This  act  will  save  two  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  the  government.  The  most  important 
remaining  work  of  the  commission,  so  far,  has  been  an  ex- 
amination of  the  methods  of  accounting  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  are  still  practically  those  of  1789,  and 
are  extremely  slow  and  complicated.  It  was  found  that  it 
takes  from  two  months  to  two  years  to  collect  any  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  government.  The  system  of  accounting  in  the 
Treasury  is  highly  expensive,  without,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission,  yielding  any  compensating  benefit  to  the  gov- 
ernment. A  bill  was  submitted,  which  has  passed  the  House, 
practically  substituting  double  for  triple  audit,  simplifying  the 
accounting  system,  and  expediting  the  settlement  of  public 
business.  This  bill,  it  is  estimated,  would  save  between  two 
and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  work  of  the 
commission  is  far  from  being  done.  The  majority  of  the 
departments  are  still  before  it. 


In  Germany  all  employers  are  obliged  to  insure  their  em- 
ployees, even  when  the  employment  is  temporary  and  un- 
paid. There  are  special  associations  for  different  industries. 
Injuries  include  those  which  are  internal  as  well  as  external, 
loss  of  intellect,  memory,  or  nerve.  When  compensation  is 
claimed,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  injury  to  some  specific 
cause.  Generally,  the  person  who  is  to  gain  or  lose  most  by 
the  undertaking  is  held  to  be  the  employer.  Employers' 
contributions  to  the  associations  are  proportionate  to  their 
annual  expenditure  in  wages.  The  amount  of  compensation 
is  based  on  the  wages  received  by  the  workman  during  a 
year.  So  long  as  he  is  completely  incapacitated,  he  is  to  be 
allowed  two-thirds  of  his  wages.  For  partial  disablement, 
he  obtains  a  fraction  of  that  maximum,  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  In  case  of  death,  twenty  days'  pay- 
ment (in  no  case  a  sum  less  than  thirty  marks)  is  granted 
toward  funeral  expenses.  The  widow,  until  remarriage,  is 
allowed  twenty  per  cent,  of  her  husband's  wages,  while 
fifteen  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  every  child  under  fifteen  who 
has  lost  one  parent,  and  twenty  per  cent,  if  it  has  lost  both. 
The  total  compensation  to  widow  and  children  must  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  per  cent. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Bessemer,  the  inventor  of  the  steel  process  which  bears 
his  name,  has  made  ten  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

J.  L.  Molloy,  the  song-writer,  is  an  English  barrister,  who 
divides  his  time  between  his  profession  and  music,  which  he 
considers  a  recreation. 

Corporal  James  Tanner,  ex-Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
has  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the  effect  of  a  fourth 
amputation  performed  recently  in  Brooklyn. 

Sir  Charles  Russell — now  Lord  Russell — is  said  to  be  the 
prospective  successor  of  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  England.     The  salary  is  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Isaac  Pitman,  who  has  been  knighted  by  the  queen,  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  published  the  system  of  short-hand  that  has 
made  him  famous.  Sir  Isaac  is  a  hale  old  gentleman  of 
eighty-one. 

Charles  Harris,  the  Milwaukee  man  who  wrote  "  After 
the  Ball,"  has  just  presented  to  his  uncle,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  the  Georgia  writer,  a  charming  little  lake-side  prop- 
erty near  Oconomowoc,  one  of  the  Wisconsin  spas. 

Captain  Donnell,  of  the  light-house  tender  Violet,  says  the 
President  is  "the  best  shot  for  a  man  of  his  size  that  he 
ever  saw."  Mr.  Cleveland  brought  home  a  big  bag  of  game, 
and  on  one  occasion  killed  eight  birds,  one  after  the  other. 

M.  Blowitz,  the  Paris  correspondent,  recently  played  the 
part  of  the  corpse  of  Prince  Vladimir  in  "  Fedora."  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  lie  still  on  the  stage  and  allow  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt to  weep  on  him.  The  role  is  greatly  coveted  at  pres- 
ent by  Parisian  literary  celebrities. 

Charles  Sumner  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  dignities  and 
responsibilities  of  a  United  States  Senator.  He  was  never 
known  to  leave  the  chamber  for  anybody,  but  would  in- 
variably write  on  the  back  of  any  card  presented  to  him  : 
"  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  in  session,"  and  refuse 
to  budge. 

Kossuth  learned  English  while  serving  three  years'  im- 
prisonment. The  books  allowed  him  were  an  English  gram- 
mar, Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  Shakespeare. 
Without  knowing  a  single  word,  he  began  to  read  "  The 
Tempest"  He  was  engaged  for  a  fortnight  in  getting  through 
the  first  page. 

Ex-Senator  John  J.  Ingalls  had  a  debate  the  other  day 
with  a  tramp,  who  was  begging  money  to  get  to  his  home  in 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ingalls  took  the  position  that  a  man 
without  money  was  as  well  off  in  one  place  as  another  ;  but 
the  tramp  got  the  better  of  it,  and  the  iridescent  statesman 
gave  him  a  quarter. 

Anton  Rubinstein  has  decided  to  retire  from  public  life. 
He  recently  said  :  "  I  have  given  the  best  years  of  my  life 
to  studying  the  piano.  I  have  ruined  my  health  and  strength 
in  accomplishing  it.  I  compose  works  that  surpass  in  value 
the  best  of  my  accomplishments  as  an  executant  No  one 
will  listen  to  them.  It  is  always  '  play,'  '  play.'  If  they 
will  not  listen  to  my  compositions,  they  mil  also  not  hear 
me  play." 

The  appointment  of  John  Patton  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  makes  five  members  of  the  same 
Yale  class  in  public  life  in  Washington.  Four  of  these  are 
members  of  the  Senate — Wolcott,  of  Colorado  ;  Higgins, 
of  Delaware  ;  Dubois,  of  Idaho  ;  and  Patton.  The  other 
is  Frank  Jones,  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  They  pro- 
pose to  hold  monthly  reunions  from  this  time  on,  and  Wol- 
cott has  been  chosen  president  of  their  organization. 

M.  Dupuy,  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
has  just  been  elected  honorary  corporal  of  the  regiment  of 
Soudanese  sharpshooters,  one  of  the  crack  corps  of  France's 
African  army.  This  honor  was  conferred  in  recognition  of 
his  bravery  in  restoring  order  in  the  Chamber  when  Vail- 
lant's  bomb  was  exploded  there.  The  only  other  instances 
of  such  an  honor  being  conferred  are  those  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  who  used  to  glory  in  his  popular  nickname  of  "  Le 
Petit  Caporal,"  and  the  late  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  on 
the  evening  after  the  Battle  of  Palaestro,  where  he  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  gallantry,  was 
unanimously  elected  honorary  corporal  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment of  French  Zouaves,  who  had  been  serving  under  his 
orders.  So  highly  was  this  honor  prized  in  Italy  that  diplo- 
matic explanations  actually  became  necessary  when,  at  the 
death  of  this  royal  corporal,  the  Zouaves  failed  to  elect  King 
Humbert  to  succeed  him  as  one  of  their  non-commissioned 
officers. 

Thomas  Nast  has  gone  to  making  political  cartoons  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  London.  He  is  partly  Italian, 
German,  and  Jewish,  and  was  with  Garibaldi  in  that  patriot's 
army.  As  an  artist  he  first  went  to  work  for  Frank  Leslie. 
The  most  important  work  he  did  for  him  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Heenan-Sayers  fight  in  England.  Soon  afterward  he 
began  work  upon  Harper's  Weekly.  From  the  first  he 
made  cartoons,  not  humorous,  but,  the  year  being  1864, 
upon  war  subjects.  Toward  the  close  of  that  year,  when 
McClellan  was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Democrats, 
Nast  began  his  political  work,  which  ended  brilliantly  in 
187 1,  when  he  began  iis  attacks  on  William  M.  Tweed.  He 
parted  with  the  Harpers  later — owing,  it  was  said,  to  differ- 
ence of  political  opinion — but  returned  to  the  Weekly  after  a 
long  absence  at,  some  said,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  some  ten  thousand  dollars.  But  Keppler,  of 
Puck,  had  filled  the  field,  and  Nast  could  not  recover  his 
old  place  as  the  chief  of  our  cartoonists.  He  took  up  news- 
paper work  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  in  every  field  he  bad 
been  distanced  by  those  who  had  the  artistic  faculty  supple- 
mented by  artistic  training.  Nast  never  had 
Whether  he  can  remodel  his  mind  to  hit  the  E 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Henry  James's  forthcoming  book  is  to  be  entitled 
"  Theatricals."  It  will  contain  two  comedies,  which, 
he  says,  were  written  to  be  acted  under  certain  con- 
ditions which  have  not  been  realized.  One  comedy 
is  called  "Tenants."  the  other  "Disengaged."  A 
second  volume  will,  by  and  bve.  present  two  more 
pla>s,  "  The  Album  "  and  "  The  Reprobate." 

Poulleney  Bigelowhas  written  an  introduction  for 
the  EnglUh  edition  of  the  painter  Verestchagin's 
novel,  "Trie  War  Correspondent."  The  Russian 
censor  has  passed  the  novel  itself,  but  the  English 
translation,  with  Mr.  Bigelow's  introduction,  will 
hardly  have  that  luck. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  "  Katherine  Lauderdale" 
and  "  Marcella  "  were  published  here  in  two  volumes 
each,  which  seemed  to  be  an  entering  wedge  for  the 
introduction  of  the  three-volume  novel  in  America, 
it  is  curious  to  read  in  the  New  York  Truune  that 
"the  three-volume  novel  is  rapidly  going  out  of 
f,isliion  in  England.  The  circulating  libraries  are 
greatly  restricting  their  orders,  and  it  is  believed  that 
single-volume  editions  will  soon  prevail  there  as  they 
do  here." 

M.Jean  Aicard,  who  has  been  elected  president 
of  tbe  French  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  is  a  suc- 
cessful poet,  dramatist,  and  story-writer.  Several  of 
his  works  have  been  crowned  by  the  Academy. 

Mr.  William  Morris  has  just  brought  from  his 
Kelmscott  Press  another  classic  in  the  shape  of  an 
edition  of  Keats.  Mr.  Morris's  own  romance, 
"The  Wood  Beyond  the  World,"  is  in  process  of 
printing,  as  is  also  his  translation  from  Old  French, 
which  be  calls  "The  Story  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stance." He  announces  for  future  publication  an 
edition  of  Caxton's  translation  of  St.  Jerome's 
"  Viue  Patrum."  Only  one  other  edition  was  ever 
published— that  of  Wynken  de  Worde. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  grown  thin  to  emacia- 
tion. His  wrist  is  now  so  thin  as  to  look,  it  is  said, 
as  if  a  child  could  break  it  in  two.  His  lean  body 
has  become  visibly  leaner,  and  his  face  is  so  sharp  at 
the  chin  as  to  give  a  V-shaped  appearance  to  his 
physiognomy. 

Tbe  Pall  Mall  Budget  reports  this  remarkable 
literary  discovery  by  "an  advanced  Baconian  "  : 

"  The  writer  proves  (cryptograph  ically  speaking)  that 
Bacon,  the  great  originator  of  all  the  English  literature  of 
his  age,  was  also  the  author  of  '  Box  and  Cox.*  This  he 
sets  forth  from  the  back  of  the  first  edition,  where  the  name 
of  the  play  is  printed : 

BOX 
AND 
COX 
These  columns,  read  from   top  to  bottom,  give  BACON 
OXDX.     Here  the  author  not  only  actually  signed   his 
own  name,  but  gave  the  date,  also  ;  for,  taking^  out  the  let- 
ters that  have  a  numerical   value,  we  have  CXDX,  which 
added,  give  620.     This  stands  for   1620,   the  date  of  the 
■  Novum  Organum,'  and,  without  doubt,  ol  '  Box  and  Cox,' 
also. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  new  book,  "  Letters  to  a  College 
Friend,"  will  be  ready  for  publication  late  in  the 
summer.  The  Verona  series  of  lectures  will  be 
brought  out  shortly  in  this  country. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  decline  whatever  in  the 
circulation  in  England  of  George  Eliot's  works. 
Only  one  author— Edna  Lyall — has  bad  the  credit  of 
temporarily  lessening  the  sales  in  the  region  where 
the  author  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  is  most  popu- 
lar.    But  that  effect  was  short-lived. 

There  is  curious  testimony  to  the  effect  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  "Marcella"  upon  feminine  readers  in  a 
story  told  of  a  young  woman  in  Brooklyn  : 

Her  father  has  a  business  office  in-  New  York,  and  the 
daughter  was  commissioned  by  her  mother  to  bring  him  a 
message  the  other  day.  The  girl  was  absorbed  in  "  Mar- 
cella.' and  scarcely  looked  up  from  her  book  in  car  or  boat 
until  she  reached  her  father's  presence.  His  look  of  amaze- 
ment and  hU  startled  exclamation  made  her  put  up  her 
hands  to  her  head.  She  felt  only  curly  hair—"  Marcella  " 
had  enchained  her  to  such  a  degree  that  she  had  left  her 
home  and  traveled  from  one  city  to  the  other  without  a 
hat. 

J.  M.  Stoddart  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
J.  B.  Lippincolt  Company,  and  has  gone  abroad  to 
work  up  a  new  magazine  enterprise.  Mr.  Stoddart 
was  the  editor  of  Lippineotfs  Magazine  of  late 
years,  and  In  connection  with  that  periodical  in- 
vented tbe  "complete  novel"  as  a  magazine  fea- 
ture. 

In  an  extended  article  contributed  to  the  Critic 
bv  J.  L.  G.t  Beatrice  Harraden,  the  author  of 
"Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,"  is  described  as 
showing  "no  traces  of  invalidism  beyond  a  slight 
frame."  She  is  a  nut-brown  maid,  "with  short, 
curling  hair  and  < Iai  I.  eyes,  whose  varied  expressions 
are  not  concealed  behind  the  glasses  which  she  is 
obliged  to  wear.  Her  manner  is  simple,  cordial,  and 
unaffected."  Miss  Harraden  comes  of  a  gifted 
family,  is  herself  a  violoncellist  and  a  linguist,  and  a 
graduate  of  London  University. 

Francois  Coppee.  the  French  poet,  is  not  inclined 
to  accrpt  large  sales  as  a  proof  of  merit,  and  de- 
clares that  big  figures  often  have  little  significance. 
The  Abbe"  Delillc's  books,  he  says,  once  sold  by 
thousands,  and  now  nobody  can  be  Induced  to  read 
them.  Plenty  of  similar  cases  can  be  cited  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Nobody,  for  example, 
buys  Tupper's  works  any  more. 

Brander  Matthcws's  "  Vignettes  of  Manhattan" 
will  be  uf ought  out  in  book-form  in  September.  The 


new  book  will  be  dedicated  to  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, who,  according  to  Mr.  Matthews,  would  be  a 
typical  New  Yorker  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  born 
in  New  York. 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  the 
author  of  "A  Gentleman  of  France,"  was  recently 
the  solitary  author-guest  at  a  publishers'  trade  din- 
ner. James  Payn  writes : 

"  It  must  have  been  sad  for  him  to  listen  to  Sir  Francis 
Jeune.  as  he  expressed  the  somewhat  faint  hope  that  '  high- 
class  fiction  had  not  utterly  passed  trom  among  us,'  nor 
"  left  behind  the  oasis,  with  nothing  but  desert  in  front.' 
Sadder  still  to  gather  (for  all  that  was  said  to  the  contrary) 
that  the  historical  novel  was  as  extinct  as  the  '  Dodo  '— 
and,  indeed,  much  more  so.  Still  more  shocking  must  it 
have  been  to  hear  the  Author  described  by  a  publisher  as 
'  a  comic  print,"  and  authors  themselves  as  exhibiting  the 
powers  of  their  imagination  in  the  direction  of  the  profits 
due  to  them.  There  were  four  hundred  booksellers  to  one 
historical  novelist,  greater  odds  than  even  Mr.  Weyman's 
heroes  have  ever  been  pitted  against ;  but,  at  all  events  (if 
one  can  trust  the  reports  of  the  trade  organs),  he  has  sur- 
vived the  experience  ;  some  say  he  wore  chain-armor  under 
his  clothes." 

Sala's  Journal,  owned,  edited,  and  written  by  the 
indefatigable  G.  A.  S.,  is  dead.  It  was  a  short-lived 
and  not  very  important  periodical.  An  important 
work  by  Mr.  Sala  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
"Things  I  Have  Seen  and  People  I  Have  Known  " 
will  embody  the  author's  reminiscences  on  Paris 
fifty  years  ago,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  pantomimes 
and  operas,  travel  in  America,  cooks  and  costumes, 
songs  and  pictures,  noted  usurers,  the  fast  life  of  the 
past,  and  such-like  interesting  topics. 

Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  author  of  "  Sources 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  " — the  book 
now  attracting  such  attention  as  answering  Douglas 
Campbell— is  American,  not  English,  as  some  of  the 
reviewers  make  out,  He  is  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  the  old  church  of  Washington  and 
Franklin. 

The  list  of  Elizabethan  anthologies  stretches  out 
indefinitely.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  now  preparing 
one. 

Professor  H.  A.  Beers,  of  Yale,  is  about  to  publish 
a  volume  of  short  stories  dealing  with  modern  Amer- 
ican life.  The  book  is  to  be  called  "  A  Suburban 
Pastoral  and  Other  Tales." 

,  There  is  said  to  be  still  a  fair  demand  for  the 
novels  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  but  for  first  editions 
of  bis  works  there  is  no  demand  at  all.  His  most 
popular  work  still  is  "  Lothair,"  of  which  his  pub- 
lishers have  sold  more  than  eight  thousand  copies  in 
the  three-volume  form,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  in  the  cheap  editions. 

Theodore  Watts  has  at  last  decided  to  publish  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  will  be  printed  at  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press. 

Paris  is  to  have  a  Victor  Hugo  Museum  filled  with 
relics  of  the  great  poet.  Most  of  these  relics  are  in 
the  possession  of  Professor  Koch,  who  inherited 
them  from  his  aunt,  Mme.  Drouet,  of  Guernsey, 
where  Victor  Hugo  spent  so  many  of  his  years  of 
exile.  Among  these  treasures  are  a  large  number 
of  figures  carved  in  wood,  and  a  wonderful  set  of 
panels  which  the  author  painted  to  decorate  the 
dining-room  of  Mme.  Drouet. 


New     Publications. 
"Seven  Strange  Stories,"  by  J.  Wallace  Hoff,  a 
collection  of  tales  into  which  mysticism,  visions,  in- 
sanity, and  love  are  skillfully  woven,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Brandt  Press,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"  How  Like  a  Woman,"  by  Florence  Marryat,  a 
novel  in  which  is  narrated  the  history  of  a  struggling 
young  artists  love  for  the  fair  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  dukes  and  duchesses,  has  been  published  by 
Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Woodstock,"  with  appendixes,  notes,  glossary, 
and  index,  illustrated  by  Stanley  Berkeley,  has  been 
issued  as  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  handsome 
Dryburgh  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Waverley 
Novels  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"  An  Unofficial  Patriot,"  by  Helen  H.  Gardener, 
is  a  war-story  which  pictures  a  comparatively  unex- 
ploited  phase  of  life  during  the  great  national 
tragedy.  Its  hero  is  a  Southern  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  slavery,  and  Mrs.  Gardener  has  made  a 
very  interesting  story  of  his  experiences.  Published 
by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  Koradine  Letters  :  A  Girl's  Own  Book,"  by  Alice 
B.  Stockham,  M.  D.,  and  Lida  Hood  Talbot,  pur- 
ports to  be  the  letters  which  a  girl  writes  home  from 
school,  in  which  she  discusses  the  knowledge  that 
comes  to  her  from  books,  teachers,  and  her  own 
thoughts  and  experiences.  They  treat  of  gardens, 
cooking,  dress,  and  many  other  topics,  and  in  a 
pocket-cover,  from  which  it  may  be  removed,  is  a 
chapter  on  "Creative  Life."  Published  by  Alice  B. 
Stockham  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $2.25. 

"The  Friendship  of  Nature"  is  the  title  of  a 
pretty  little  book  in  which  Mabel  Osgood  Wright 
has  written  "  a  New  England  chronicle  of  birds  and 
flowers."  An  idea  of  the  contents  may  be  obtained 
from  the  chapter-heads,  which  are:  "A  New  Eng- 
land May- Day,"  "When  Orchards  Bloom,"  "The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  "  The  Gardens  of  the  Sea." 
"  A  Song  of  Summer,"  "  Feathered  Philosophers," 
"  Nature's    Calm,"    "  The    Story   of    a    Garden," 


"  Rustling  Wings,"  "The  Loom  of  Autumn,"  and 
"A  Winter  Mood."  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Edna  Lyall  always  writes  a  long  and  complicated 
story  which  is  interesting  in  spite  of  an  attenuated 
plot  and  a  cloud  of  complicating  incidents,  and  her 
new  novel,  "  Doreen,"  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Tbe  heroine,  Doreen,  is  an  Irish  girl  who,  when  a 
child,  witnesses  the  killing  of  a  bullying  agent  who 
is  evicting  a  tenant,  and,  being  sworn  to  secrecy,  is 
early  initiated  in  the  movement  which  becomes  ber 
life  work.  She  is  a  splendid  woman,  beautiful,  and 
high-minded,  and  has  a  magnificent  voice,  and  her 
career  is  one  that  the  reader  follows  with  absorbing 
interest.  She  loves,  of  course,  and  the  man  is  also 
an  enthusiast  for  the  cause  ;  but  misunderstandings 
arise  between  them  which  are  skillfully  handled  by 
the  author.  The  book,  by  the  way,  is  dedicated  to 
Gladstone,  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1  50. 

A  curious  addition  to  Columbian  literature  is 
"Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Participation  of 
the  Jews  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Discoveries," 
by  Dr.  M.  Kayserling,  translated  from  the  author's 
manuscript  by  Dr.  Charles  Gross.  It  is  a  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  prominence  the  Jews  of  the  fifteenth 
century  enjoyed  in  intellectual  and  maritime  circles 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  shows  how,  by 
enthusiastic  advocacy  of  his  plan  and  by  furnishing 
the  sinews  of  war,  the  Jewish  race  contributed  to 
Columbus's  achievement.  A  number  of  interesting 
passages  treat  of  tbe  Marranos,  those  Jews  who,  in 
terror  of  the  Inquisition,  professed  Christianity  and 
yet  secretly  practiced  the  rites  of  their  ancestral 
faith,  of  whom  Dr.  Kayserling  proposes  at  some 
future  day  to  write  a  special  history.  Published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  Robb's  Island  Wreck  and  Other  Stories," 
by  Lynn  R.  Meekins,  is  a  collection  of  eight  short 
stories  of  distinctively  American  life.  The  initial 
tale,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume,  is  a  story 
of  heroism  in  humble  life,  the  scene  being  laid  on 
an  island  on  the  famous  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
"Two  Brooms"  is  an  amusing  tale  of  a  "smart 
fellow's "  attempt  to  make  money  from  a  railway 
company,  in  which  he  is  himself  worsted  by  a  man 
whom  he  despises  as  a  "  dude."  The  last  four  tales 
are  really  four  chapters  of  a  story  descriptive  of 
political  bossism  in  the  country,  their  titles  being 
"The  Nomination,"  "The  Opening  Gun,"  "The 
Election,"  and  "  A  New  Deal."  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  phases  of  life  of  which  he  writes  and  a 
breezy,  "newspaper"  style  are  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Meekins's  stories,  which  are-  well 
worth  reading.  Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball, 
Cambridge  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Esther  Waters,"  by  George  Moore,  is  the  latest 
sensation  in  light  literature  in  England.  Mr.  Moore 
is  a  young  Irishman — he  must  be  near  the  half- 
century  mark  now,  but  he  belongs  to  the  "young" 
school — who  came  into  decided  prominence  a  few 
years  ago  by  writing  "  A  Mummer's  Wife,"  a  power- 
ful novel  of  life  among  people  of  the  circus,  which 
was  condemned  by  press  and  public  as  too  "real- 
istic "  for  the  time — though  the  women  novelists  of 
the  new  cult  have  made  our  literary  stomachs 
stronger  now.  His  "Confessions  of  a  Young 
Man  "  was  also  a  book  that  attracted  some  attention, 
and  his  literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  criticisms 
have  found  many  admirers.  He  has  also  written  a 
play,  "The  Strike  at  Arlingford "  ;  but  it  was  a 
failure.  "  Esther  Waters"  he  has  been  at  work  on 
for  some  two  years,  but  the  time  might  have  been 
better  employed.  It  is  a  painstaking  study  of  a 
young  English  servant-girl  who  is  betrayed,  and, 
while  the  novel  may  be  very  true  to  life,  the  subject 
is  an  unattractive  one.  The  English  circulating  libra- 
ries refused  to  keep  "  Esther  Waters,"  whereupon 
the  literary  log-rollers  set  up  a  cry  about  "tyran- 
nous censorship,"  and  the  result  is  that  the  book  has 
achieved  a  factitious  and  unmerited  fame.  Pub- 
lished in  the  International  Library  by  the  Charles 
H.  Sergei  Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents. 
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POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT    MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

4O  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


FOR  THE  BAPY. 

THE   PROCTER  a   GAMELE  CO.,   CIN'TI. 


TF    yon  want    FRENCH 
A    BOOKS,   or  Books   of 
any      description  —  Stan- 
dard BooKb,  Novels,  etc. 
— sc  ml  to 

A.M.  ROBERTSON 

126  Post  St. 
Importations  promptly  made. 

ESTABLISHED    1879. 


OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-Room  for  Ladies. 


SOLE    DEPOT     FOR 

Jos.    Scblitz   Milwaukee    Beer. 


Imported  European  Beer  from  Buerger] iches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


STRONGEST, 

LIGHTEST, 
BEST  WORKMANSHIP 

BICYCLES 


THE  TRIANGLE" 


WEIGHT 


18,  25,  and  28  POUNDS 


Catalogues  and  prices  on  application. 

Goodyear  Rubber Go. 

R.  H.  PEASE Vice-President  and  Manager 

577  and  570  Market  Street,  San   Francisco, 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


Ml  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ot  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  OCCK-dLL  NUMBKUB; 
HYIiK.lUMC     ALL  NUMBERS, 
DRAPHR  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iso  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  ol 
all  Qualities.  ■JH'-linh  Dock,  from  7  Onncei  ta 
IS  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


June  ij,  1894. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  is  not  favorable  to  debutantes. 
The  jaded  palate  of  society  requires  a  stimulant  ; 
and  the  attitude  of  its  members  is  nil  admirari, 
especially  to  new-comers,  who  have  not  even  the 
charm  of  novelty  ;  for  the  average  debutante  is  built 
on  the  same  lines  as  her  sister— the  pink  and  white 
lines  of  inexperience  and  immaturity.  Our  fore- 
fathers worshiped  the  mere  idea  of  youth  much 
more  fervently  than  the  men  of  to-day.  The 
"  blushing  young  maid  of  fifteen"  is  rarely  coupled 
with  a  bumper  by  our  latter-day  diners,  who  find 
the  "widow  of  forty"  much  more  to  their  taste. 
The  decay  of  the  chaperon  (a  writer  in  an  English 
paper  explains)  has  done  it  to  a  great  extent.  "Her 
functions  do  not  now  preclude  participation  in  the 
giddy  dance  ;  and  the  danciDg  man,  like  the  diner, 
would  rather,  as  a  rule,  dance  with  the  chaperon 
than  with  her  charge— that  is,  supposing  the  fortieth 
year  be  not  too  obviously  ancient  history."  Mean- 
while the  debutante  indulges  in  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness  toward  the  generation  that 
should  be  passing  away  and  will  not.  She  has  even 
been  known  to  fulminate  in  print  against  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  flirtatious  matron  and  the  chaperon  who 
monopolizes  the  partners  that  should  be  hers.  "If 
one  of  these  should  chance  to  be  her  own  mother, 
the  situation  becomes  disagreeably  intensified,"  and 
gradually  the  adjective  "revolting"  unites  itself  to 
another  of  the  daughters  of  women.  On  the  whole, 
her  first  season  is  a  mixed  pleasure  to  the  debutante 
who  has  neither  beauty  nor  wit  enough  to  ride  a-tili 
with  her  natural  enemy,  the  dancing  chaperon.  But 
in  reality  she  is  not  so  very  much  to  be  pitied.  The 
only  difference  in  her  lot  is  a  difference  of  time. 
She  has  merely  to  play  a  waiting  game  instead  of  a 
winning  one  till  that  dancing  chaperon  has  put  on  a 
little  avoirdupois  and  a  little  aureoline.  If  jealousy 
is  not  permitted  to  bring  crow's-feet,  her  twenty-fifth 
birthday  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  vengeance.  By  that 
time  our  debutante  will  have  laid  by  her  illusions  ; 
but  not  what  Jane  Austen  called  "  the  pure  and  dis- 
interested desire  for  an  establishment."  She  will 
have  learned  one  or  two  important  lessons  :  how  to 
take  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  woman  at  the  flood  ; 
how  to  wear  what  other  women  can  not ;  and  how 
to  tolerate  those  follies  of  man  which  she  can  not 
reform.  She  will  then  be  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
dancing  chaperon  herself,  and  stand  in  the  shoes  of 
her  girlhood's  foe.  And  the  debutantes  of  her  day 
will  hale  her  in  their  turn,  and  she  will  show  them 
less  mercy  than  was  shown  to  her. 

Whoever  invented  the  tails  of  the  present  cut- 
away coat  (says  Harper's  Weekly)  ought  to  be  aston- 
ished at  his  own  success  in  making  guys  of  his 
fellow-men.  Anything  sillier  than  those  exagger- 
ated shovel-tails  has  not  been  promulgated  by  tailors 
in  at  least  two  decades.  There  is  a  proper  length 
for  a  frock-coat,  but  you  can  add  six  inches  to  the 
tails  of  it  and  still  have  a  garment.  So  you  can  take 
a  dress-coat  and  shorten  the  waist  of  it,  and  heighten 
the  collar,  and  stretch  the  tails  down  to  your  heels, 
and  still  you  have  a  garment,  though  a  queer  one. 
But  a  cut-away  coat  will  not  stand  any  such  liberties, 
and  with  six  inches  added  to  its  tails  it  ceases  to  be 
a  garment  at  all,  and  becomes  a  parody  on  raiment 
that  makes  every  man  absurd  who  puts  it  on.  On 
general  principles  every  sensible  man  should  throw 
his  influence  at  all  times  against  such  extravagant 
changes  of  fashion  in  men's  clothes  as  may  tend  to 
make  his  last  year's  wardrobe  look  antiquated. 
Much  more  should  he  do  so  when  the  newer  fashion 
is  silly.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  fleeting 
privileges  of  being  a  man  is  to  wear  his  clothes  until 
he  gets  tired  of  them. 


When  people  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  in  hotel  bed- 
rooms and  steamship  cabins,  nobody  thought  of 
curliDg- tongs.  The  curling-tong  is  constructed  for 
gas.  The  first  thing  a  woman  does  when  she  arrives 
at  a  hotel  is  to  light  the  gas.  There  have  been  hotels 
that  cut  off  the  gas  by  day.  Such  hotels  quickly  got 
reputations  by  that  sort  of  free-masonry  that  exists 
between  peoples  with  a  common  tie.  Doubtless 
these  hotels  wondered  why  their  receipts  fell  off  with- 
out ever  knowing  why.  A  seaside  hotel  might  as  well 
close  its  doors  as  cut  off  the  gas  by  day.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  light  for  the  moment  encour- 
aged the  proprietors,  but  (as  the  Evening  Sun  points 
out)  curling-tongs  can  not  be  even  warmed  by  an  in- 
candescent bulb.  Meanwhile,  the  silversmiths  are 
busy  bringing  out  little  alcohol  lamps  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  to  travel  with  an  alcohol  lamp  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  putting  a  pair  of  lean  curling-tongs 
in  a  bag  and  using  the  hotel-man's  gas.  On  the 
steamships  the  case  is  far  worse,  inasmuch  as  the 
cabin  rules  do  not  permit  spirits  to  be  burned  in  state- 
rooms, and  the  steward  has  an  uncommon  scent  for 
alcohol.  Accordingly,  curling  one's  bangs  on  the 
liners  has  come  to  be  as  exciting  as  smuggling. 
Meanwhile,  inventors  are  at  work  endeavoring  to 
devise  electric  curling-tongs.  There  are  hotels  which 
endeavor  to  supply  every  want.  There  is  an  English 
hotel-man,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
makes  part  of  the  bedroom  equipment  a  box  of 
powder.  This  is  accompanied  by  the  announce- 
ment that,  if  opened,  a  sixpence  will  be  added  to  the 
bill.    To  a  woman  in  need  of  powder  this  is  unim- 


portant.  Doubtless  she  pays  the  bill  and  pockets 
the  powder,  as  travelers  used  to  have  to  buy  candle- 
sticks in  order  to  use  at  home  the  candles  they  had 
bought  in  this  manner  at  Continental  hotels.  It  is 
suggested  that  every  woman  would  prefer  not  to  take 
the  box.  but  pay  only  for  the  powder  she  uses.  This 
might  be  supplied  on  the  penny-in-the-slot  principle. 
In  the  same  manner,  pins,  hair-pins,  and  mustard  plas- 
ters, might  be  supplied.  The  responsibility  of  the 
traveler  in  furnishing  her  traveling- bag  would  be  ma- 
terially lessened. 

Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  theory  of  an  ideal  married 
life  does  not  vary  much  from  that  of  the  most  con- 
servative of  her  sex.  This  theory,  she  told  a  visitor 
the  other  day,  was  that  "  there  should  be  absolute 
equality  between  the  two,  but  not  on  the  same  lines  ; 
each  in  her  or  his  own  sphere,  and  that  if  there  is  to 
be  a  head,  it  should  be  the  husband.  Personally," 
she  added,  "I  should  most  admire  a  husband  to 
whom  I  could  show  deference,  whom  I  could  consult 
on  every  subject.  It  would  be  such  a  pleasant,  lazy, 
irresponsible  existence  ;  but  it  would  not  be  quite 
ideal  from  a  wider  point  of  view."  In  answer  to  the 
query  as  to  whether  she  thought  a  woman  should  be 
domesticated,  the  author  of  ' '  The  Heavenly  Twins  " 
answered:  "Absolutely.  That  is  her  line.  I  my- 
self, busy  as  I  am,  know  all  the  details  of  my  minage. 
I  love  domesticity,  and  sometimes  long  to  throw 
down  my  pen  and  take  up  a  piece  of  plain  needle- 
work." She  declared,  moreover,  that  she  did  not 
believe  in  "  the  hackneyed  use  of  the  expression 
'  Emancipation.'  Not  in  the  emancipation  of  women 
from  womanliness  and  the  natural  ties  of  wedlock, 
but  certainly  in  emancipation  from  shallowness  and 
ignorance."  So  far  from  being  a  man-hater,  she 
says,  she  likes  and  respects  many  men,  and  that 
there  is  not  and  never  can  be  any  quarrel  between 
the  sexes. 


It  was  a  much  more  laborious  thing  a  generation 
ago  (ihe  Bazar  declares)  to  give  dinners  than  it  is 
now.  Then,  unless  one  had  a  chef  and  his  corps  to 
do  the  whole  thing  below  stairs,  one  was  obliged  to 
superintend  everything  personally,  and  when  the 
hour  came,  one  enjoyed  no  moment  of  the  dinner 
for  fear  soup,  or  entrie,  or  salad,  or  sweet  might  not 
arrive  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right  stage. 
One  was  worried  while  receiving  the  guests,  absent- 
minded  while  sitting  at  the  table,  and  fatigued  be- 
yond enjoyment  after  rising.  Nowadays  all  that  is 
changed.  If  there  is  not  a  competent  cook  and 
cook's  assistant  in  the  kitchen,  there  are  working- 
women  to  be  had  whose  profession  it  is  to  go  out  and 
prepare  dinners,  and  who  do  it  faultlessly.  They 
come  at  your  request  and  consult  with  you  concern- 
ing the  menu,  suggesting  ideas  and  telling  of  dishes 
they  have  made  successfully  elsewhere  ;  informing 
you  as  to  the  exact  articles  and  quantities  you  will 
need,  and  where  to  get  them  ;  detailing  what  they 
want  done  before  their  coming,  and  just  how  it  is  to 
be  done  ;  coming  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day,  attending  to  everything  on  the  spot ;  your  own 
servants  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility 
and  the  extra  work,  and,  perchance,  to  learn  a  new 
wrinkle.  And  you  sit  without  a  care,  sure  that  every- 
thing will  come  up  in  its  due  turn  and  time,  faultlessly 
cooked,  delicionsly  savory,  your  guests  will  be  satis- 
fied, your  husband  will  be  pleased,  and  you  are  being 
saved  the  wear  of  soul  and  body  that  your  mother  and 
her  mother  before  her  had  on  the  occasion  of  any  feast. 
With  this  off  the  mind,  what  is  there  to  hinder  any 
one's  being  a  charming  and  engaging  hostess,  and 
experiencing  all  the  pleasure  of  giving  pleasure  ? 
For  is  there  not,  also,  a  different  class  of  assistance, 
quite  as  necessary,  too,  to  be  had  ? — those  who  pre- 
pare the  mental  banquet  as  well  as  they  who  pre- 
pare the  material  one.  Is  there  not  the  class  for 
ladies,  where  they  may  hear  some  woman  of  parts, 
who  makes  it  her  business  to  discuss  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  thought  till  you  are  primed  with  information 
in  the  easiest  way  possible,  so  that  if  you  do  not  re- 
member it  all,  you  are  at  least  sufficiently  familiar 
with  it  to  be  able  to  handle  it  under  leadership,  or  to 
suggest  points  from  it  for  others  to  enlarge  upon, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  best  way  for  a  hostess,  since  it 
puts  her  guests  in  good  conceit  of  themselves.  And 
in  that  case,  it  is  well  known,  a  hostess  and  her  din- 
ner invariably  produce  a  better  impression,  the  host- 
ess seems  more  amiable,  the  dinner  has  a  better 
relish  in  memory,  than  if  she  herself  bad  dis- 
cussed fine  arts,  new  books,  foreign  policies,  and  in- 
terior dissensions  with  all  the  brilliancy  proper  to 
Pallas  Athene. 


We  are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  our  clothes. 
When  we  are  in  our  best  coats  and  Sunday  bonnets, 
we  are  in  a  manner  morally  starched  and  honorably 
stiffened.  It  is  not  the  consciousness  of  our  attire 
that  puts  us  at  our  ease  and  gives  us  the  assurance 
and  self-possession  to  appear  at  our  best,  but  the 
unconsciousness  of  it.  And  this  unconsciousness  is 
the  result  of  careful  preparation  and  satisfaction. 
The  exquisitely  costumed  woman,  after  she  once 
assures  herself  that  everything  about  her  toilet  is 
properly  adjusted  and  becoming,  forgets  all  about 
her  appearance.  The  woman  in  tbe  shabby  bonnet 
and  last  year's  gown  can  not  forget  her  clothes  for  a 
moment.  A  man  may  be  forgiven  for  indifference  to 
dress,  but  a  woman  sinning  in  this  respect-  is  ac- 
counted guilty  of  treason  to  her  sex  and  is  a  law- 
breaker in  her  own  country.  Beauty  does  not  help 
her,  talent  does  not  excuse,  cleverness  does  not  con- 


done her  offense.  Besides,  if  women,  because  of 
higher  education  and  the  rest  of  it,  lose  all  interest 
in  their  raiment  and  gTow  dowdy  as  they  grow  intel- 
lectual, the  tyrant  man  will  demand  the  suppression 
of  education  and  intellect,  not  only  on  account  of 
beauty,  but  because  of  the  depression  in  trade.  It 
is  always  amusing  to  bear  men  complain  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  women,  when,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
so-called  extravagance,  manufacturers,  jewelers, 
merchants,  importers,  dressmakers,  furriers,  and 
milliners  would  have  to  get  out  of  business.  It  takes 
an  army  of  trained  artisans  to  get  one  great  lady 
ready  for  a  ball.  When  she  is  dressed  from  the  tip 
of  her  satin  slipper  to  the  topmost  diamond  in  her 
tiara,  she  is  the  product  of  a  dozen  artistic  trades 
and  represents  some  of  the  mightiest  interests  in 
commerce.  It  was  the  demand  for  the  fine  things  of 
all  women's  adornment,  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of 
one  woman's  ornaments,  that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 


"  When  a  man  gets  in  line  as  a  possible  parti,"  an 
experienced  young  matron  is  quoted  (in  the  New 
York  Sun)  as  saying  to  two  interested  maidens, 
"  you  want  to  take  the  most  critical  and  minute  ob- 
servations upon  his  dress.  These  rules  apply  to  Amer- 
icans only,  however,  foreigners  being  brought  up 
with  such  different  ideas.  If  one  of  our  men  affects 
a  showy  ring,  his  stock  as  a  husband  drops  a  dozen 
points.  The  sort  who  wear  elaborately  set  cabochon 
gems  on  their  third  fingers  are  no  good  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  my  standard.  They  may  be  moral,  but 
are  selfish  as  pigs.  And  there's  one  thing  you  may 
count  on  :  he  will  cut  your  bonnet-bill  to  extend  his 
tailor's  account,  and  insist  on  having  a  valet  before 
you  are  allowed  to  have  either  a  victoria  or  a  tiara. 
Personally,  I  should  refuse  to  consider  the  addresses 
of  any  man  who  decorates  his  bands,  waistcoat,  or 
tie  with  fancy  jewelry.  My  advice  is  to  choose  a 
man  who  is  radiantly  clean  and  immaculately  neat, 
without  a  suggestion  of  dandyism  about  him.  The 
ideal  American  husband  should  be  so  absorbed  in 
earning  money  to  dress  his  wife  that  he  has  no  time 
to  study  style  or  detail  in  his  own  attire.  Another 
unfavorable  symptom  is  a  too  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things 
women  wear.  Appreciation  of  the  tout  ensemble  is 
all  we  ask,  and  inquisitive  fussiness  is  the  most  de- 
plo'able  trait  I  can  think  of  in  a  husband.  You 
can  set  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  blue-eyed  men  are 
invariably  susceptible  and  sentimental.  They  are 
simply  incapable  of  resisting  feminine  flattery,  are 
bowled  over  by  an  ardent  glance,  and  will  stand 
more  watching  than  a  chicken-thief  during  the  dark 
of  the  moon.  I  don't  mean  that  they  are  devoid  of 
sincerity  or  fidelity,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  woman 
who  contracts  to  live  with  a  pair  of  azure  orbs  has 
her  work  cut  out  for  her.  Other  unpromising  feat- 
ures are  white  hands,  small  feet,  long  lashes,  curly 
hair,  and  slim  waists  ;  and  above  air  else,  avoid  men 
with  the  slightest  approach  to  a  stride  or  a  strut. 
Some  very  superior  brands  of  husbands  have  a 
slouchy  gait,  but  a  nervous  or  mincing  step  implies 
either  hysterics  or  tyranny  for  the  unfortunate  female 
forced  to  keep  pace  with  it  through  life.  The  best 
variety  I  should  say  were  medium-sized.  Very  little 
men  are  apt  to  be  arbitrary,  supersensitive,  and  vain, 
while  the  overgrown  species  are  characterless  and 
morally  flabby." 


The  secret  of  Paderewski's  long  hair  has  just  been 
casually  disclosed  by  some  persons  not  remotely 
connected  with  his  enterprising  managers.  He  has 
weak  eyes,  and  his  physician  thinks  that  cutting  his 
hair  would  tend  to  make  them  weaker. 


Ex-Vice-President  Morton  has  tbe  largest  poultry- 
raising  establishment  in  the  United  States. 
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GIVEN    EV    THE    FISH    COMMISSIONERS 
AT    THE    MIDWIXIEK    FAIR    TO 

DOXSEE'S 

PURE  CLAM  JUICE 


Packed  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  in  Cans, 

For  that    is  the    only    Buy    it  can   be  thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  aid  of  chemicals* 


"Do  you  sufler  with  indigestion,  dyspep- 
sia, disordered  stomach,  constipation?  If 
so,  use  it  for  dinner  instead  of  Meat  Soups." 

Testimonials  from    hundreds  of  physicians 
on  file. 


GROCERS-lOe.  and  20c.  can. 


PHILIP    KRAIiL, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 


KulUk  Method. 


84.00    A    I.ESSON. 

736a  Ellis  Street. 


H.    B.    PASMORE, 

Teacher  oi  Singing  (Shakespearean  method)  and  Theory. 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  during  June  and  July. 

1424  "Washington  Street. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  BRYN  MAWR. 
Pa.  10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A  College  tor 
Women.  The  Program,  stating  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  of  study  for  the  academic  year,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  IN  ENDLESS 
VARIETY, 


H.    S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 
Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 


CITIZENS'  WATER  COMPANY.— NOTICE 
is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Citizens'  Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  is  hereby  called 
for  Thursday,  July  5,  1894,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
company's  office  at  No.  13  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  creating  a 
bonded  indebtedness  and  issuing  bonds  of  the  company  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000.00,  with  interest,  payable  semi-an- 
nually, at  six  per  cent,  per  annum— principal  payable  in 
thirty  years.  The  above  meeting  is  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Argonaut  was  by  them,  in  the  order 
calling  such  meeting,  designated  as  the  newspaper  in 
which  this  notice  is  to  be  published. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens*  Water 
Company.  CHARLES  B.  WH EATON, 

Dated  May  2,  1894.  Secretary  pro  tern. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 
MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  advice  given  to  Inventors  wlUtoot 
cnargo.    Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washtnqton,  D.  C 

nyyi'hiw  Company  Is  managed  by  a  combination  of 
tbe  largest  and  moBt  Influential  newspapers  In  tbe 
United  States,  for  the  eipreaa  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  subscribers  against  unscrupulous 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  this  advertisement  vouches  for  the  responsi- 
bility and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Claims  Company. 
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society. 

The  Crocker-Rutherford  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Emma  Hanchett  Ruther- 
ford and  Mr.  George  Crocker,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Crocker,  took  place  at  noon  last  Tuesday  at 
St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  city. 
The  contracting  parties  have  always  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  society  here,  and  the  groom 
is  a  member  of  all  of  the  leading  clubs.  About 
one  hundred  friends  of  the  couple  were  present  in 
the  church  and  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  by  Rev.  John  Wesley  Brown,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Spaulding.  There  were  no  attendants  ex- 
cept the  best  man,  Mr.  Edward  Hawley,  of  New 
York,  who  acted  in  lieu  of  the  groom's  brother. 
Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker,  who  was  unable  to 
attend  the  wedding,  as  he  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander  were  detained  up  north  by 
washouts  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  while  journey- 
ing East.  Mr.  L.J.  Hanchett,  of  San  Josi,  father 
of  the  bride,  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the 
gToorn,    The  bride's  robe  is  described  as  follows  : 

It  was  an  elegant  combination  robe  of  pink  and  Nile, 
green  moire  antique,  en  train.  The  corsage  was  trimmed 
with  pointed  capes  of  point  lace,  the  sleeves  were  lone  and 
bouffant  at  the  shoulders,  and  there  was  a  panel  of  point 
lace  extending  from  the  waist  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  where 
it  was  fastened  by  a  large  rosette  of  pink  chiffon.  The 
soft,  crush  collar  was  of  pink  chiffon,  and  her  capotewas 
of  white  lace,  trimmed  with  pink  rosebuds.  She  carried  a 
bouquet  of  pink  orchids. 

After  the  wedding,  an  elaborate  breakfast  was 
served  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf,  covers  being  laid  for 
thirty.  Mr.  Crocker  presented  his  bride  with  a  mag- 
nificent diamond  necklace  and  pendant.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker  sailed  on  the 
steamship  Paris  for  Europe,  where  they  will  travel 
for  several  months.  When  they  return  to  America, 
they  will  visit  this  coast,  but  their  future  home  will 
be  in  New  York  city. 


The  Moulder-Clarke  Wedding. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  con- 
tained a  large  and  fashionable  assemblage  last 
Tuesday  morning,  when  the  wedding  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte HeJene  Clarke  and  Mr.  Augustus  B.  Moulder 
was  celebrated.  The  bride,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke,  is  a  handsome  demi-brunette, 
and  has  been  very  popular  in  society  since  her 
d£bu(,  two  seasons  ago.  The  groom  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Moulder.  He  is  secretary  of 
the  Giant  Powder  Company,  and  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  his  business  and  social  associates. 

The  sanctuary  appeared  very  attractive,  with  hun- 
dreds of  lighted  tapers  gleaming  on  the  altar,  and  an 
embellishment  of  potted  tropical  palms,  cordons  of 
smilax,  and  clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  The  organist 
played  several  voluntaries  while  the  ushers  were  seat- 
ing the  guests,  and  precisely  at  noon  the  "Bridal 
Chorus,"  from  "  Lohengrin,"  resounded  through  the 
cathedral  as  the  bridal  party  made  its  appearance. 
First  came  the  ushers,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Farquharson, 
Mr.  George  S-  Cheesman,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Holbrook, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Pond.  Following  them  were  the 
bridesmaids,  Miss  Laura  Clarke  and  Miss  Ethel 
Murphy.  Then  came  the  maid  of  honor,  Miss 
Charlotte  Moulder,  and,  last  of  all,  the  bride,  es- 
corted by  her  brother,  Mr.  Edward  K.  Clarke.  In 
the  sanctuary  the  party  was  met  by  the  groom  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Hamilton  L.  Moulder,  who  acted  as 
best  man.  While  standing  there,  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  inspect  the  toilets  of  the  young  ladies  ;  they 
are  described  as  follows : 

The  bride  wore  a  beautiful  robe  of  lustrous  white  satin, 
made  with  a  court  train  several  yards  in  length  and 
trimmed  daintily  with  old  point  lace.  The  corsage  was 
high  and  the  sleeves  long  and  bouffant.  The  veil  ot  white 
silk  moleine  was  fastened  to  her  coiffure  by  a  diamond 
brooch  and  a  spray  of  orange-blossoms,  and  fell  in  gentle 
ripples  to  the  end  of  the  court  train.  She  wore  gloves  of 
white  undressed  kid  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  orchids. 

The  maid  of  honor  wore  a  becoming  gown  of  white 
organdie  over  yellow  satin  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace. 
Her  waist  was  encircled  by  a  sash  of  yellow  satin,  ter- 
minating at  the  rear  in  a  bow  knot,  with  the  ends  falling  to 
the  demi-train.  She  wore  a  large  Leghorn  hat  trimmed 
with  blue  and  yellow  ostrich  tips,  and  carried  a  bouquet  of 
Perle  du  Jardin  roses  and  forget-me-nots. 

The  two  bridesmaids  were  attired  alike  in  pretty  gowns 
of  white  serge,  made  walking  length  and  trimmed  with 
white  moire"  antique.  They  wore  yellow  straw  capotes 
trimmed  with  black  ostrich  tips,  and  carried  bouquets  of 
Marcchal  Niel  roses. 

The  ceremony  was  impressively  performed  by 
Archbishop  Riordan,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  or- 
ganist played  Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March  "  as 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
zo6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


the  party  left  the  sanctuary.  At  one  o'clock  an  in- 
formal reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  mother,  2119  California  Street,  which  had 
been  beautifully  decorated,  the  predominating  color 
being  yellow.  Mrs.  Clarke  received  the  guests  in 
a  rich  Parisian  robe  of  mauve-colored  silk,  en  train, 
trimmed  with  mauve  velvet  and  Chantilly  lace. 
She  wore  a  black  and  white  bonnet.  The  newly 
wedded  couple  received  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends,  and  then  an  elaborate  breakfast  was  served 
under  Ludwig's  direction.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moulder  left  to  make  a  southern 
tour.  When  they  return  they  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  at  San  Rafael.  The  happy 
couple  were  generously  remembered  by  their  friends, 
there  being  an  elegant  array  of  presents. 

The  Hayden-Lord  Wedding. 
There  was  a  military  wedding  at  St.  Luke's  Church, 
last  Wednesday  noon,  which  was  quite  a  pretty  and 
interesting  affair.  The  bride  was  Miss  Myra  Eaton 
Lord,  daughier  of  Major  J.  H.  Lord,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), a  young  lady  who  is  both  accomplished  and 
handsome,  and  who  has  achieved  a  high  degree  of 
popularity  in  military  and  society  circles  here.  The 
groom  was  Lieutenant  John  Louis  Hayden,  First 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  a  native  of  Illinois,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.t  in  June,  1888.  He  was  stationed  at  the  Pre- 
sidio soon  after  receiving  his  appointment,  at  a  time 
when  social  gayeties  at  that  post  were  frequent,  and 
consequently  he  is  well  known  here  in  society  circles. 
He  is  now  on  college  duty  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  where 
he  will  take  his  bride. 

The  chancel  was  brightened  by  an  elaborate  deco- 
ration of  the  national  and  regimental  colors  and  an 
array  of  tropical  plants,  and  the  rail  was  covered 
with  masses  of  flowers  of  the  artillery  color,  red. 
The  church  was  filled  with  guests  when  the  bridal 
party  made  its  appearance  and  walked  to  the  chancel 
to  the  strains  of  the  wedding  march.  Leading  the 
cortege  were  the  six  ushers :  Lieutenant  C.  A.  F. 
Flagler,  Engineers  Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant 
Charles  Willcox,  Medical  Department,  U.  S.  A  ; 
Lieutenant  Frederick  W.  Sladen ,  Fourteenth  Infantry , 
U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  William  G.  Haan,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.;  Lieutenant  William  R.Smedberg,  Jr., 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.;  and  Lieutenant  Sydney 
A.  Cloman,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  Then  came  the 
maid  of  honor,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  who  wore  a 
stylish  gown  of  white  silk  and  carried  a  bouquet  of 
red  carnations.  Last  of  all  came  the  bride,  who  was 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  as  the  serious  illness  of 
Major  Lord  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  present. 
Awaiting  the  bride  at  the  chancel  were  the  groom 
and  his  best  man,  Lieutenant  Delamere  Skerrett, 
Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  The  groom  and  his  at- 
tendants were  all  attired  in  the  attractive  full-dress 
uniform  of  the  army  service.  The  dresses  worn  by 
the  bride  and  her  mother  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  wore  a  handsome  robe  of  white  faille  Francaise, 
made  with  a  long  court  train  and  trimmed  with  old  point 
lace  that  had  successively  adorned  the  bridal  robes  of  her 
mother  and  her  grandmother.  The  corsage  was  made 
high,  and  the  sleeves  were  verv  wide  at  the  shoulders  and 
tapered  down  close  to  the  wrist*.  A  fleecy  veil  of  white 
tulle  enshrouded  her  graceful  figure,  and  she  carried  a 
bouquet  of  Bride  roses. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lord  wore  an  elegant  robe  Of  heavy  white 
corded  silk,  covered  with  Chantilly  lace,  and  carried  a 
bouquet  of  cornflowers. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Moreland,  rector  of  the  church,  and  then  the 
bridal  party  departed  for  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  716  Central  Avenue,  where  a  reception  was 
held.  Only  a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
were  present.  After  congratulations  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  happy  couple,  a  delicious  breakfast 
was  served.  The  house  was  very  prettily  decorated 
with  roses  and  pinks.  A  large  number  of  wedding- 
presents  were  received  from  friends  here  and  in  the 
Eastern  States.  In  the  evening,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Hayden  left  on  a  Southern  tour  of  a  few  weeks' 
duration,  after  which  they  will  go  to  Seattle  to  re- 
side. 

The  Jackson-Williams  Wedding. 
At  the  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Williams, 
722  Bay  Street,  their  only  daughter.  Miss  Marie 
Williams,  was  united  in  marriage  last  Saturday  noon 
to  Mr.  S.  M.Jackson,  who  is  assistant  manager  of 
the  London  and  San  Francisco  Bank,  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  The  young  bride  is  well  known  in  society 
circles  and  is  highly  gifted  musically.  A  limited 
number  of  intimate  friends  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  in  the  handsomely  decorated 
parlors  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moreland,  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Church.  The  bride,  who  is  a  beautiful  derm-blonde, 
wore  a  becoming  traveling  gown  of  blue  cloth,  and 
was  unattended.  Mr.  P.  J.  Fransioli,  of  Tacoma, 
acted  as  best  man.  After  the  ceremony  an  elaborate 
breakfast  was  enjoyed,  and  in  the  evening  the  happy 
bride  and.  groom  departed  for  Tacoma,  where  they 
will  reside  hereafter. 

The  Stephany-Egpers  Wedding. 
Miss  Lillian  Eggers,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Eggers.  a  prominent  vineyardist  of  Fresno,  and  Mr. 
Hilmar  Stephany,  manager  of  the  Vienna  Prater  at 
the  Midwinter  Fair,  were  united  in  marriage  last 
Wednesday  evening,  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  of  their  friends. 
The  church  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and  hand- 
somely decorated.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins. 
The  bride  wa«  given  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom 


by  her  father,  and  was  attended  by  a  little  golden- 
haired  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Elsa  Lichtenberg.  Mr. 
Alexander  Heinemann  acted  as  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  Charles  D.  Farquharson,  Mr. 
Edward  Kruse,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Pennell,  and  Mr. 
Harry  D.  Hawks.  After  the  wedding  there  was  a  re- 
ception at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  1130 
Eddy  Street,  which  was  elaborately  decorated  with 
flowers.  The  bride  and  groom  were  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  her  mother  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Hampe.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  are  de- 
scribed as  follows  : 

The  bride  appeared  in  an  elegant  Worth  robe,  made  with 
a  Watteau  train  that  fell  gracefully  from  the  shoulders. 
The  corsage  was  round  in  front,  with  a  deep  collar  of  rose 
point  applique1  lace,  and  the  long,  bouffant  sleeves  were 
finished  with  a  fall  of  lace  over  the  ungloved  hands.  On 
the  sleeves,  at  the  shoulders,  was  a  garniture  of  the  point 
applique,  ending  in  a  series  of  deep  points  like  the  rays  of 
a  sunburst.  From  the  right-hand  side  of  the  waist  de- 
pended a  girdle  of  point  applique  that  fell  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  and  was  then  carried  across  the  front  and 
up  almost  to  the  waist  on  the  left-hand  side,  forming  a  panel 
around  the  satin  front.  In  her  blonde  hair  a  wreath  of 
myrtle  nestled — after  an  old  German  custom — and  held  in 
place  the  long  veil  of  white  silk  moleine.  She  carried  a 
shower-bouquet  of  lilies  and  silk  ribbons. 

Miss  Elsa  Lichtenberg,  the  maid  of  honor,  wore  a  gown 
of  white  organdie,  with  a  sash  of  white  moire  antique. 
Her  gloves  and  slippers  were  of  white  undressed  kid,  and 
she  carried  pink  roses. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Eggers  appeared  in  a  Parisian  gown  of 
heliotrope- colored  sole  merveilleuse,  en  demi-train.  The 
bodice  was  high  and  the  sleeves  extended  just  below  the 
elbows,  where  thev  met  the  kid  gloves  that  matched  the 
color  of  the  dress.  The  corsage  was  most  elaborately  em- 
broidered with  passementerie  of  the  color  of  the  silk,  and 
the  same  embroidery  in  bow-knot  designs  extended  all 
around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hampe  wore  a  beautiful  Parisian  gown  of 
bouton  d'or  faille  Francaise,  en  demi-train.  The  round 
corsage  was  finished  with  a  Medici  collar,  wrought  of  sil- 
ver and  broderie  Roraienne.  Around  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  was  a  deep  border  of  the  same  elaborate  embroidery. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  at 
the  reception,  who  enjoyed  conversation  and  concert 
music  by  a  string  orchestra  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when  Ludwig  served  an  elaborate  supper.  The 
newly  wedded  couple  left  the  city  on  Thursday  to 
travel  through  Southern  California  for  a  few  weeks. 
When  they  return,  they  will  reside  here. 


The  Gill  Musicale. 

The  pupils  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Gill  gave  an  en- 
joyable musicale  on  Thursday  evening,  May  31st, 
in  the  ball-room  at  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista.  There 
was  a  large  and  fashionable  audience  present,  and 
the  young  vocalists  acquitted  themselves  creditably 
in  the  presentation  of  the  following  programme  : 

Duet  from  "  Freischutz,"  Weber,  Miss  Brush  and  Miss 
Thompson;  "The  Magic  Song,"  Helmund,  Miss  Top- 
ping ;  (a)  spring  song  from  "  Faust,"  Gounod,  (bj  "  Morn- 
ing Greeting,"  Grieg,  Miss  Hooper;  scene,  arietta  from 
"  Dinorah,"  Meyerbeer,  Miss  Seamans ;  (a)  "Eclogue," 
Leo  Delibes,  (b)  "Serenade,"  Neidlinger,  Miss  Fisher; 
prayer  from  "  Freischutz,"  Weber,  Miss  Thompson  ; 
"  Villanelle,"  Dell'  Acqua,  Miss  Brush  ;  aria  from  "  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor,"  Donizetti,  Miss  Hooper  ;  (a)  "  Winds  in 
the  Trees,"  Gonng  Thomas,  (b)  "Schlafe  nur  ein,  mein 
Kind,"  Henri  Petre,  Miss  Thompson;  (a)  "  Connais-tu," 
Thomas,  (6)  "Deep  in  a  Rose's  Glowing  Heart,"  Nevin, 
Miss  Brush;  (a)  "Love  a  Captor,"  C.  Chaminade,  (b) 
"  For  Love's  Sake,"  Robert  Coverley,  Miss  Seamans  ;  (a) 
"Oh,  Dilleta,"  Weber,  (b)  "  I  Know  Two  Eyes,"  Chad- 
wick,  Miss  Alice  Hooper;  "Oh,  mio  Fernando,"  from 
"  Favorita,"  Donizetti,  Miss  Topping. 


The  residents  at  Belvedere  are  making  extensive 
arrangements  for  an  evening  festival  to  take  place 
there  next  Saturday  night.  It  will  be  called  "  A 
Night  in  Venice."  All  of  the  arks  and  sailing  craft 
there  and  the  cottages  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  Japanese  lanterns,  and  there  will  be  a  fine  dis- 
play of  fire-works.  The  Presidio  Band  will  play 
during  the  evening,  and  there  will  be  dancing  and  a 
general  good  time. 


It  is  reported  that  a  Frenchman  has  invented  an 
electric  mosquito -bar  which  electrocutes  insects 
which  come  in  contact  with  it. 


*•  Our  Society  "  Blue  Boob. 
The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  VlNTINE  —  A    NERVE    FOOD    AND     NUTRIENT 

tonic ;  is  a  perfect  combination  of  the  extracts  of 
meat,  Calisaya  bark.  Golden  Seal,  Nux  Vomica, 
Passiflora  Incarnata.  Makes  blood,  increases  weight, 
produces  natural  appetite,  strengthens  the  system. 
Brooks's  Hornceopatbic  Pharmacy,  119  Powell  Street, 
agept. 

—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kabn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 

—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy.  Cures  poi- 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


Ayer's 

-W.A.S 

THE   ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED   AT 

THE 


Is  money  made,  and  you 
can  do  this  by  having 
your  Visiting  Cards 
printed  from  your  Copper 
Plate  by  PiERSON  BROS., 
225  Kearny  Street,  who 
will  charge  you  but  One 
Doltar  a  Hundred. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Unexcelled  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  In  Cuisine. 

THE  PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE   GRTLL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

lithe  Most   Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  in  San  Francisco. 

Rates  Moderate 


Gr.  E.  COLWEJLL, 

Attorney-at-I-aw, 

ROOMS    47-48    SEVENTH    FLOOK, 

Mills  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvement?  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts* 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered bis  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business,. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home.  Box  2G,  Argonaut  Office. 


Nothing  (jives  an  advertisement  a  more 
disreputable  look  than  the  setting  of  it 
solid  in  pearl  or  lean  agate.  A  great 
many  people  find  such  advertising  hard  to 
read,  especially  when  poorly  printed  on 
cheap  paper ;  and  so  many  advertisements 
of  the  swindling  class  are  set  in  that  style 
that  many  people  have  insensibly  come  to 
associate  solid,  small  type  with  humbug- 
gery.  Better  shorten  up  the  announce- 
ment so  that  it  can  be  got  into  readable 
shape.— F.  B,  Mills. 


Richard  M.bric 
pro^r- 


^/XAt^^vntv/ 


Larkspur's  situation  is  picturesque  ;  there 
are  vistas  of  mountain,  forest,  and  bay ; 
climate  salubrious  ;  45  minutes'  travel  from 
San  Francisco  ;  open  all  the  year ;  post- 
office,  express,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
offices ;     excellent    hotel     accommodations. 

For  handsomely  illustrated  souvenir, 
address 

RICHARD  M.  BRIARE,  Proprietor. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Burliogame  Club. 

The  Burlingame  Club  celebrated  the  opening  of 
its  new  club-house  by  a  very  successful  race  meeting 
last  Saturday,  followed  by  a  dance  in  the  evening. 
A  large  number  of  members  and  guests  were  pres- 
ent. All  of  the  residents  had  house-parties,  and 
many  visitors  drove  up  from  Menlo  Park,  Belmont, 
and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 

The  main  hall  of  the  club-house  was  utilized  as  a 
ball-room,  and  was  effectively  decorated  with  frag- 
rant flowers  and  palms.  The  house  and  grounds 
were  illuminated  by  strings  of  lanterns,  and  the 
broad  verandas  were  filled  between  dances  by  a 
merry  throng.  Dancing  commenced  at  ten  o'clock 
and  ended  at  midnight,  when  supper  was  served. 
Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  was  the  efficient  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  c'ub  present  in  making  the  dance  a  great 
success,  with  the  result  that  the  club  will  give  a  series 
of  dances  during  the  summer.  Among  those  present 
were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Page  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Misses 
Dimond,  Miss  Tobin,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  Miss  Henshaw,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Mr.  James 
Brett  Stokes,  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  Mr.  C.  de  Girigne,  Mr.  Lawson.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Williamson,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Harry  Simp- 
kins,  Mr.  R.  H.  Sprague,  Mr.  Basil  Ricketts,  Mr.  Paul 
Jarboe,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall.  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly, 
Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lincoln. 


The  Phelan  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Association,  celebrated  the  closing  of  the 
spring  exhibition  by  giving  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party last  Monday  evening  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art.  His  guests  were  principally  the 
leading  artists  of  the  city,  numbering  in  all  about 
seventy-five,  for  whom  covers  were  laid  at  a  hand- 
somely decorated  table.  A  sumptuous  menu  was 
served,  and  after  the  dinner  several  addresses  were 
made  and  musical  selections  given,  which  made  an 
enjoyable  finale  to  a  delightfully  passed  evening. 
Mr.  Phelan's  guests  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Dickman,  Mrs.  J.  Hyde,  Mrs. 
T.  Williams.  Mrs.  I.  Baxter,  Mrs.  Vaux,  Miss  Ca-penter, 
Miss  A.  Froelich,  Miss  Morrison,  Miss  Schoemaker,  Miss 
Steele,  Miss  L.  Wall,  Miss  Brady,  Miss  Susie  Dugan, 
Miss  Nichols,  Miss  Eva  Withrow,  Miss  E.  R.  McElroy, 
Miss  S.  G.  Bender,  Miss  N.  E.  McCormack,  Miss  S. 
Newman,  Miss  Martin,  Miss  Kleinhaus,  Miss  Heinemann, 
Miss  Callahan,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Horace  G-  Piatt.  Mr.  William  Greer  Har- 
rison, Mr.  Amadee  Joullm,  Mr.  John  A.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Matthews,  Mr.  W.  Mersfelder,  Mr.  Willis  P-  Ik, 
Mr.  Daniel  Polk,  Mr.  Cadenasso,  Mr.  William  Keith,  Mr. 
Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  Mr.  Conrad  von  Gerichten,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gamble.  Mr.  George  T.  Bromley,  Mr.  A.  Page  Brown, 
Mr.  V.  Gulielmo,  Mr.  Henry  Raschen,  Dr.  George  H.  H. 
Redding,  Mr.  Charles  Graham,  Mr.  G.  Cadenasso,  Mr.  C. 
L.  Carlson,  Mr.  Emil  Pissis,  Mr.  E.  E.  Patten,  Mr.  L. 
P.  Latimer,  Mr.  C.  C.  Judson,  Mr.  C.  Kahler,  Mr. 
Rupert  Schmid,  Mr.  Busch,  Mr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Solly 
Walter,  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  William  Alvord,  Colonel  A.  G. 
Hawes,  Mr.  F.  W.  Zeile,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  Harmon, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Yelland,  Mr.  Clinton  Day,  Mr.  J.  R.  Martin, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  R.  Bloomer,  and  Mr.  David 
Neal. 

American  Medical  Association. 
The  members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion arrived  here  last  Monday  to  attend  their  forty- 
fifth  annual  meeting,  many  of  them  being  accom- 
panied by  members  of  their  families.  Aside  from 
the  various  meetings  that  have  been  held,  they  have 
met  with  many  social  courtesies  that  have  tended  to 
make  their  visit  here  one  of  thorough  pleasure.  A 
concert  was  given  on  Monday  evening  in  the  court 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Queen  gave  a 
banquet  in  the  Maple  Room  to  the  Medical  Editors' 
Association.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  ladies  in  the 
party  were  driven  through  the  Presidio  Reservation, 
then  to  the  Cliff  House,  and  back  through  Golden 
Gate  Park.  In  the  evening,  a  brilliant  reception 
was  given  at  Pioneer  Hall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  San  Francisco  County  Medical  Society.  On 
Wednesday  the  San  Francisco  Gynecological  Society 
gave  a  breakfast  to  the  Section  of  Obstetrics,  and  at 
six  o'clock  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Sections  on 
Ophthalmology  and  Laryngology  took  place.  Mrs. 
R.  A.  McLean  gave  a  tea  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  ladies  of  the  party.  In  the  evening  the 
association  was  received  at  the  Cooper  Medical 
College,  and  a  reception  was  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt.  On  Thursday 
morning  the  ladies  visited  the  Midwinter  Fair,  and 
in  the  afternoon  they  were  entertained  at  a  tea  given 
by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Lane  at  her  residence.  On  Friday  a 
reception  was  given  to  the  ladies  at  Sutro  Heights, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  California  gave  a  reception  to  the  visit- 
ors at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.  To-day 
the  association  will  eDjoy  an  excursion  around  the 
bay  on'  the  steamer  Newark, 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  I.  Pierce  and  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Madison  will  take  place  next  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Maynard,  2526  Washington  Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Minnie  Heath,  daughter  of 
the  late  Major  R.  W.  Heath,  and  Mr.  James  Alfred 
Nowland,  of  Newcaste,  Del.,  will  take  place  next 
Tuesday  at  noon  at  St.  Luke's  Church. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Peyton,  son  of  Colonel  B.  Peyton,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  to  Miss  Anna  Dupont,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.  They  will  be  married  in  July,  and  will  reside 
at  the  Peyton  villa,  near  Santa  Cruz. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Marian 


Wise,  daughter  of  the  late  Hall  McAllister,  to  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Wagner,  a  prominent  physician  of  this 
city.  Dr.  Wagner  will  leave  here  on  July  5th  for 
London  to  perform  an  operation  on  Henry  Irving's 
throat  and  attend  to  some  other  matters,  and  will  be 
away  several  months.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
early  in  July,  after  which  the  doctor  and  his  bride 
will  leave  for  Europe. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Montague 
Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Smith,  of  Santa 
Clara,  to  Mr.  Lewis  James  Davies,  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  is  announced.  Mr.  Davies  will  return 
from  Australia  about  Christmas,  and  the  wedding 
will  take  place  soon  afterward. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Nightingale,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Nightingale,  to  Miss  Anna  Clara  Lawlor,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Lawlor. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Mr.  Walter  L,  Dean 
will  pass  the  summer  at  Castle  Crag  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  and  tbe  Misses  Emelie,  Alice,  and 
Ethel  Hager  are  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry  were  at 
Florence,  Italy,  late  in  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  and  family  are  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Bean,  and  Miss  Mamie  Thomas  are  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  went  to  San  Rafael 
last  Thursday  to  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  the  Misses  Hoffman  will 
pass  the  summer  in  the  Siskiyou  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  are  occupying  a  cottage 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  are  passing  a  few  weeks  near 
St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  and  Mrs.  Henry  McLain  Martin  will 
return  from  Europe  this  month  and  pass  the  season  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Julia  Peyton,  of  Santa  Cruz,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Francis 
G.  Newlands  at  her  home  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  lamily  will  pass  the  next  six 
weeks  in  Los  Guilicos  Valley,  after  which,  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  she  will  join  Mr.  Salisbury  at  Marshall  Hall, 
where  they  have  a  quaint  old  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  In  September  she  will  visit  New  York  and  Buf- 
falo, returning  to  this  city  late  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  left  during  the  week  for  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  where  he  will  remain  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  have  returned 
from  their  Eastern  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  have  leased  the  Taylor 
villa  at  San  Mateo  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Alice  Hobart  returned  last  Monday  from  a  visit  to 
Southern  California.  Miss  Ella  Hobart  has  returned  from 
San  Rafael,  where  she  was  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Carolan. 

Mrs.  Frank  Vincent  Wright,  Mrs.  Ward  Wright,  and 
Miss  Evelyn  Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Goewey,  Miss  Susie  Wells,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Russell,  of 
this  city,  will  pass  part  of  the  summer  at  the"  Monastery  " 
in  Sausallto.  They  have  rechristened  the  cottage  "The 
Nunnery." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Shotwell  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Denver. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  the  Misses  Sadie  and  Grace  Hecht, 
and  the  Misses  Gerstle  will -leave  on  June  10th,  to  pass 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Thurston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Harshall,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomson,  of  this  city,  are  pass- 
ing the  summer  at  Larkspur  Inn. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  is  paying  a  brief  visit  to  Port- 
land, Or. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Dickenson  will  pass  the  summer  at 
the  Maynard  residence  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Sharon  will  pass  the  summer 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Susie  A.  Russell  has  gone  East  to  visit  relatives  for 
a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  family  are  at  Coronado 
Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  will  pass  the  summer  at  their 
villa,  "  Cragthom,"  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth  have  leased  a  cottage  in 
San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall  are  occupying  their  cottage 
near  Glenwood,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay,  trfc  Walker,  will  pass 
the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth  are  occupying  their  cottage 
near  Glenwood,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raura  are  expected  to  return 
from  the  East  to-day,  and  will  pass  the  season  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  and  Miss  Amy  Requa,  of  Pied- 
mont, will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  July. 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  and  family  are  passing  this  month  in 
Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  family  will  pass  the  summer 
at  her  villa  near  Cloverdale. 

Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith  will  pass  the  season  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Cutting,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Boston 
and  New  York  for  several  weeks,  is  visiting  triends  in  Bal- 
timore, and  will  soon  go  to  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Tobin,  Mrs.  J.J.  O'Brien,  and  Miss  Kate 
Dillon  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  m  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Young  and  family  are  at  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  will  remain  duriog  June  and  July.     Mr.  E.  B. 


Young  went  to  Santa  Rosa  on  Thursday  to  remain  a  few 
days. 

Mrs.  M.  Hyman  and  the  Misses  Hyman  went  to  San 
Jose"  last  Monday,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Langhorne  left  on  Thursday  to  pass  a  month 
at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  E.  Heller,  of  New  York,  arrived  here  last  week  to 
pass  the  summer  among  her  old  friends. 

Mr.  Chauncey  M.  St.  John  was  the  guest  of  Senator  L. 
W.  Buck,  at  Vacaville,  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dallemand,  of  this  city,  arrived  in 
Bremen  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  and  Mr.  J.  Henry  Mangels 
have  arrived  in  London. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Nachtigall  and  Mr.  G.  de  Civrac,  of  this  city, 
were  in  Paris  last  month,  and  are  now  in  London. 

Mr.  Robert  McMillan  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Emma 
Wooster,  will  leave  on  Monday  to  pass  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle  is  now  at  Unalaska,  and  early  in 
July  will  go  to  St.  Michael's  Station.  He  will  return  here 
in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  family  went  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  F.  Vaulete,  wife  of  Colonel  Vaulete,  returned  last 
Saturday  from  Honolulu,  after  an  eight  months*  visit  to 
Dr.  McGrew  and  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Taaffe  have  gone  to  their 
country  home,  "  Oakdale  Villa,"  near  Mountain  View, 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Leila  Ellis  and  Miss  Ellis  have  gone  East.     Miss 
Ellis  will  remain  in  New  York  city  to  study. 
_Mrs.  A.  C.  Morse,  Mrs.   Frank  P.  Thurston,  and  Miss 
Kate   Morse  are  in   San   Rafael,  where   they  will  remain 
during  June  and  July. 

Mr.  Hans  Kohler  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  Eastern 
trip. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Miles  is  passing  a  couple  of  months  in  South- 
ern California. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  at  Larkspur  Inn  were :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Tobey,  Baron  E.  J.  Von  Balveren,  Mr.  C. 
C.  W.  Reeve,  Mr.  F.  B.  Peterson,  Dr.  C.  J.  Ellis,  Mr.  T. 
L.  Horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer,  Miss  E.  Eaton,  Mr.  B. 
E.  Mott,  Mr.  George  L.  North,  Mr.  Alfred  Collier, 
Mr.  Anthony  Borel,  Mr.  Anthony  Borel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
R.  Knighton,  Mr.  W.  Tappenbeck,  Mr.  J.  E.  Godley, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hunter  Harrison. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached  from 
duty  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard  next  Thursday  to 
take  command  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Lieutenant  W.  D.  Rose,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  the  RIonterey. 

Major  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Fifth  ArtDlery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
attending  the  various  encampments  of  the  State  militia  of 
Massachusetts. 

Lieutenant  Hampton  M.  Roach,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  retired  from  active  service  owing  to  illness. 

Mrs.  CarlW.  Jungen,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Jungen,  TJ  S. 
N.,  is  passing  the  summer  at  83  Phelan  Street,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Major  John  I.  Rodgers,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  detailed  to  visit  the  Presidio,  Fort  Mason,  and  Alcatraz 
Island,  to  observe  the  methods  of  conducting  the  ar- 
tillery target-practice  at  those  posts. 

Major  A.  E.  Bates,  Paymaster,  TJ.  S.  A.,  will  leave  New 
York  city  next  Wednesday  for  this  city  to  relieve  Major 
C.  I.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  be  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Willcox,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  A., 
left  last  Wednesday  for  temporary  duty  at  the  cavalry  camp 
at  Vasquez  Canyon,  near  Gilroy. 


Marion  Harland  writes:  *■' I  use 
and  recommend  one  and  only  one 
baking  powder,  and  that  is  Cleve- 
land's." 


A 

r  rounded  ' 
'spoonful  of 

IveianaS 

tBakjjigPoHrler 

^does  better  work 
^than  a  heaping 
spoonful 

of  others. 

Thos.  Price  &  Son,  leading 
chemists  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  say 
that  Cleveland's  baking  powder  is 
superior  in  strength,  wholesomeness 
and  keeping  qualities  to  any  other 
they  have  analyzed. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,New  York, 
Successor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 


For 
Baby's 
Skin 
Scalp  and 
Hair  use 
CUTICURA 
SOAP 


the  purest 
sweetest  and 
most  effective 
skin  purifying 
and  beauti- 
fying soap  in 
the  world 


Sold  everywhere.  Tot- 
tebUrug  and  Chemi- 
cal Ci  'HP.,  Props., 
^  Boston. 


GRAND 

REDUCTION  SALE 
ONLY  10  DATS  LOXGEE 


$50,000 


"Worth  of  Our 
Magnificent  Stock 
of 


PAINTINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
STATUES, 
VASES, 
POTTERY, 
GLASSWARE, 
AND 

ART  GOODS 
OF  EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION 


Must  be  Sold 


AT  I,ESS  THAN  COST 
TO    MEET    PRESSING 


OBLIGATIONS 


A  rare  chance 
to  secure 
rare  goods. 


S.  &  G.  GUMP 

113    GEARY    STREET. 

jISTSee  Daily  Papers. 


100 


SUPERFINE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 

$1.00 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 

Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut, 
from  1S77  to  1893— Volumes  I.  to 
XXXII.— can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORTS 

REFlrlESEKrTIlVG- 

The  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior 

Of  Central  California. 
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BOTH    UNDER    ONE    MANAGEMENT. 


NOTED    FOR    ITS    EFFICIENCY. 


THE      CELEBRATED 

HOTEL    DEL    MONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAL. 

"The  Queen  of  American  Walering  Places" 

ONLY 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  and  Soda  Springs 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route . 


From 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Between  San  Francisco  and 
Portland.  Or. 

ELEVATION   2,100    Ft. 

MAGNIFICENT  VIEWS  OF 

MOUNT  SH4STA  and  THE  CRAGS. 


*^*2  By  ExpreOB  Trains  of  the 

XlO  U  XlB      SOUTHERN      PACIFIC      COMPANY 

For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 

TAVERN  CASTLE  GRAG,  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.  Monterey,  Cal. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  ii,  1894. 


THE    MAN    AT    MADRAS. 

Not  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Scene. — Mrs.  Maynard's  house  at  Simla,  and 
thai  lady  seated  in  her  boudoir.  Enter  Mrs. 
HAWKSBEE  hastily. 

MRS.  Hawksbee  —  My  dear  Mary  I  Console 
me  I  Comfort  me  1  Have  you  been  to  Peliti's  to- 
day? Produce  chocolate— indeed,  I  could  almost 
do  with  a  peg  1    I've  terrible  news  1 

Mrs.  Maynard— "  One  at  a  time,  gendemen, 
please  ;  you'll  all  be  served,"  as  the  parrot  that  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  public-house  said  to  the  star- 
lings that  were  pecking  at  him. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Mary  I  None  of  your  gibes 
— this  is  serious. 

Mrs.  Maynard— It  must  be  to  bring  you  here  so 
early.    Take  off  your  finery  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee  [tragically]— Mary,  I  was  in- 
sulted last  night. 

Mrs.  Maynard— How  interesting.  Who  was  it  ? 
The  Mussuck,  or  the  general— the  champagne  al- 
ways makes  him  odiously  affectionate. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Neither.    Guess  again. 

Mrs.  Maynard — Not  the  Hawley  boy? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Mary  I  I'm  ashamed  of  you. 
That  innocent  I 

Mrs.  Maynard— Oh,  it's  astonishing  what  inno- 
cents are  capable  of ;  but  come,  who  was  the  happy 
man  f 

Mrs.  Hawksbee  —  Mary,  I  won't  be  chaffed. 
Happy  man,  indeed  ;  the  audacious  wretch  was — 
was  the  Long  Civilian  I 

Mrs.  Maynard— The  Long  Civilian  I  Fanny, 
you  don't  mean  it.    Honest  Injun  ? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— It's  a  fact.  Isn't  it  monstrous  ? 
One  is  decently  civil  to  a  man,  and  he  breaks  out  in 
this  way. 

Mrs.  Maynard— "  Decently  civil  I"  Ye  gods  I 
Listen  to  her  I 

Mrs.  Hawksbee  —  Yes,  only  decently  civil. 
Come,  Mary,  you  can't  say  I  encouraged  the  Long 
Civilian. 

Mrs.  Maynard— It  depends  upon  what  you  call 
encouragement,  my  dear.  At  any  rate,  you  con- 
trive to  make  decent  civility  go  a  long  way. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— As  how?  Question  me.  I'll 
own  up. 

Mrs.  Maynard— Well.  I  suppose  you  let  him 
talk  by  the  hour  all  about  himself,  and  said  it  was 
11  so  interesting." 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Of  course,  my  dear.  One 
does  that  with  them  all. 

Mrs.  Maynard— Oh,  indeed  I  And,  in  return, 
does  one  confide  to  them  all  that  it  is  something  quite 
new  to  be  understood 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Oh  1    Well 

Mrs.  Maynard— Wait  a  minute  ;  and  when  they 
all  walk  beside  one's  'rickshaw,  with  their  hands  on 
it,  do  we  put  a  hand  on  the  hands  of  them  all— quite 
by  accident,  don't-cher-know  ? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee — Stop  I  stop,  Mary  I  you  are 
too  bad.  But  I  confess  I  did  tell  the  Long  Civilian 
that  John  and  I  had  not  many  things  in  common. 

Mrs.  Maynard— Just  so  ;  and  what  did  he  say  I 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Well — he  seemed  pleased. 

Mrs.  Maynard— Ah  I  They  all  do,  I  suppose; 
and  what  else  ? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Well,  he  rather  made  fun  of 
John  being  so  far  away,  while  I  was  lonely  up  here. 

Mrs.  Maynard—"  Lonely"  1  she  calls  it. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee — Be  quiet,  Mary,  or  1  won't  tell 
you  any  more — and  he  always  now  calls  John  the 
Man  at  Madras. 

Mrs.  Maynard — Does  he,  indeed  ?  A  charming 
way  in  which  to  refer  to  her  husband  before  a  wife. 
Now,  Fanny,  you  have  owned  up  ;  and  my  opinion 
of  your  decent  civility  is,  that  it  bears  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  a  desperate  flirtation. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Call  it  what  you  like.  At  all 
events,  I've  been  punished  if  I  did  encourage  him. 

Mrs.  Maynard— Poor  thing  !  Tell  me  all  about 
it.  I  always  warn  girls  to  fight  shy  of  civilians.  I 
believe  they  plow  the  fields  with  them  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Well,  at  the  ball  last  night, 
you  must  know.  I  gave  him  several  dances. 

Mrs.  Maynard— And  sat  out  as  many  more.  I 
know  the  programme. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— And  he  seemed  rather  excited. 

Mrs.  Maynard— Champagne? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee  [indignantly]— Certainly  not. 

Mrs.  Maynard— 1  beg  pardon;  I  only  asked. 
Then  I  suppose  it  was  the  memory  of  the  pleasant 
bridle-paths  round  Prospect  Hill,  and  that  last  moon- 
light  picnic  at  Seepee.  Those  things  do  turn  their 
beads. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— I  don't  know  what  did  it ;  but 
he  got  rather  affectionate. 

Mrs.  Maynard— I  dare  say.  You  are  looking 
very  "crummy,'*  as  the  major  calls  it.  What  did 
you  do  ? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Do?  Or  course  I  withered 
him.  Solemnly  warned  him  that  such  conduct  was 
abominable. 

Mrs.  Maynard— Solemnly  warned  him?  You 
are  quite  sure  youdidn'i  say  it  in  a  "  You-area-very- 
naughiy-boy  -  but  -  ril-never-forgive-you-if-you-don't. 
do-it  again  "sort  of  way? 

'  I  .v.vksbee— No,  I  didn't ;  I  was  angry. 
CD— And  what  then? 


Mrs  Hawksbee— Why,  I  can  hardly  tell  you. 
The  wretch  put  his  arm  round  me  and  kissed  me, 
and  said  :  "  Hang  it,  Lolly,  you  weren't  so  starchy 
in  old  days." 

Mrs.  Maynard— Good  gracious  1  But  I  don't 
understand.  Why  Lotty,  when  your  name  is  Fanny  ? 
And  what  were  the  old  days  ? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Ah  1  That's  just  it.  [Sol- 
emnly.]   Mary,  I  have  a  history. 

Mrs.  Maynard  [Aside]— I  always  thought  so. 
[Aloud.]    Really,  dear? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— You  wouldn't  have  guessed  it, 
would  you  ? 

Mrs.  Maynard— Of  course  not.  dear. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Well,  once  upon  a  time,  I  was 
in  the  chorus  at  the  Frivolity,  and  Lotty  Norton  was 
ray  stage  name. 

Mrs.  Maynard— My  gracious— I  mean,  very  nat- 
ural, my  dear. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Now,  Mary,  there  are  chorus- 
girls  and  chorus-girls.  I  was  very  fond  of  fun  and 
flirtation,  and  went  out  to  supper  with  half  a  dozen 
girls  and  men  ;  but  I  never  was  like  tb.e  other  sort  of 
chorus-girls— you  understand  ? 

Mrs.  Maynard— Perfectly,  dear. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— But  at  the  same  time,  John 

Mrs.  Maynard— The  Man  at  Madras,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— John  did  not,  does  not  know. 
I  met  him  when  I  was  staying  with  a  very  quiet 
aunt  at  Southsea.  And  John  is  rather  serious,  and 
if  this  horrid  Long  Civilian  tells  him  anything — and 
I  expect  him  every  day — it  will  be  a  pretty  business 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Maynard — But  how  did  the  Long  Civilian 
know  you? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Oh,  it  seems  he  met  me  at  a 
supper  one  night  years  ago,  given  by  a  cousin  of 
his.  I  didn't  remember  him  in  the  least ;  but  it  ap- 
pears be  knew  me  at  once,  and  that  explains  several 
things  in  his  manner  which  puzzled  me. 

Mrs.  Maynard— A  little  too  appreciative  of  the 
decent  civility,  eh,  Fanny  ? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee — Mary,  you  are  horrid,  and  I 
expected  you  to  sympathize.  You  have  had  some 
narrow  shaves  yourself. 

Mrs.  Maynard  [calmly]— I  have,  dear  ;  and  as 
in  the  pauses  of  dance,  play,  and  Gymkhana,  every 
one  in  Simla  has  had  shaves,  as  you  call  them,  my 
withers  are  comparatively  unwrung. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee — But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Maynard — Go  on  playing  up  to  the  Long 
Civilian,  and  he  won't  tell  for  fear  of  your  crying  off. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee — But  supposing  be  tries  to  kiss 
me  again? 

Mrs.  Maynard— Let  him. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee — Mary,  you  are  positively  im- 
moral 1 

Mrs.  Maynard— Not  at  all,  dear.  One  has  to 
put  up  with  such  trifles. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— And  when  John  comes?  He 
may  arrive  at  any  moment. 

Mrs.  Maynard — That  might  complicate  matters, 
I  admit ;  but  by  that  time  this  wanderer  from  his 
paddy-fields  should  be  well  schooled. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— But  John? 

Mrs.  Maynard— John?  Surely  by  this  time 
John  is  too  well  trained  to  shy  at  the  Long  Civilian  ? 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— Ah,  well,  it's  a  muddle  any 
way  you  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  Maynard  — Not  at  all.  Pluck  up  your 
courage.    Shall  I  take  John  off  your  hands  ? 

Mrs,  Hawksbee— Mary,  you  are  incorrigible  1 
[Mrs.  Maynard  is  lookingout  of  the  window.] 

Mrs.  Maynard— Why,  I  do  declare,  the  Long 
Civilian  is  coming  here. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— You  don't  say  so  1  [Bitterly.] 
To  tell  you  the  story,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Maynard— And  a  man  with  him  I  Short 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— And  a  red  beard? 

Mrs.  Maynard— Yes ;  and  a  pair  of  legs  that 
don't  quite  match. 

Mrs.  Hawksbee— John  I  [Pushes  to  window.] 
Oh,  this  is  awful  I    [Sinks  on  couch.\ 

Mrs.  Maynard— And  so  they  know  each  other! 
It  strikes  me  that,  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  John 
had  better  have  remained  the  Man  at  Madras. 
[Curtain.] 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Tired  Professional  Men 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

The  tired  professional  and  literary  men  will  find 
nothing  so  soothing  and  refreshing  as  Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate.  This  is  the  testimony  of  thousands 
of  these  classes  of  men. 


It  is  whispered  about  among  the  select  fashionable 
circles  of  "  Willie-boys"  in  London  that  side-whiskers 
are  to  be  the  correct  thing  in  face  foliage  as  the  sea- 
son advances. 

»    ♦ — * 

Constipation  causes  grief, 
But  the  trouble  need  be  brief, 
For  Ayer's  Pills  give  prompt  relief. 


The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  is  said  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  smallest  book  in  the  world.  It  is  an 
edition  of  the  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is  half 
the  size  of  a  postage -stamp. 


He  Must  Have  Been  an  Officer. 
Woodman,  spare  that  tree, 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  ; 
In  time  of  war  it  saved  my  life, 
And  111  protect  It  now. 

— Yonkers  Statesman. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Sign  of  Summer. 
Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  oh,  thou  cart ; 
While  we  wonder  at  the  art 
Which  enables  you  to  make 
Of  each  crossing  one  small  lake. 

— Buffalo  Courier. 

Wanted  the  Trimmings. 
His  whiskers  were  long  and  white, 

And  hung  on  his  waistcoat  down  ; 
And  the  bartender  said,  "  I'm  right 

When  I  say,  he's  from  out  of  town." 

For  he  looked  at  the  berry  red 

On  a  lemonade  standing  near  ; 
And  then  to  the  bartender  said : 
"  Put  a  berry  in  that  there  beer," — Puck. 

Modern  Mates. 
'  Shall  we  mate  t  "  said  Mr.  Cuckoo. 
"  Yes ;  most  certainly,"  said  she. 
Then  they  fixed  that  their  arrangements 
Quite  on  modern  lines  should  be. 

They  must  have  no  settled  dwelling, 
Lest  their  tastes  should  not  agree ; 
It  would  make  it  easier  parting, 
"  Best  for  you  and  best  for  me." 

They  must  each  be  quite  untrammeled, 
Each  must  do  just  as  each  will, 

Each  provide  a  litde  income. 
Each  one  pay  a  little  bill. 

And  if,  during  these  arrangements, 

Little  cuckoos  chance  to  come. 
Put  them  out  to  nurse,  and  have  them 

Educated  at  a  "  Home." — The  Sketch. 


Remarks  by  E.  Wilcox  Wheeler. 
Drink,  and  the  gang  drinks  with  you, 

Swear  off,  and  you  go  it  alone  ; 
For  the  bar-room  bum  who  drinks  your  mm 

Has  a  quenchless  thirst  of  his  own. 

Feast,  and  your  friends  are  many, 

Fast,  and  they  cut  you  dead  ; 
They'll  not  get  mad  if  you  use  them  bad, 

So  long  as  their  stomachs'  fad. 

Steal,  if  you  get  a  million. 

For  then  you  can  furnish  bail ; 
It's  the  great  big  thief  gets  out  on  leave, 

While  the  little  one  goes  to  jail. 

Sleep,  when  you  can't  play  poker, 

Wake  when  the  sun  is  low ; 
For  it  may  be  right  to  sleep  all  night. 

But  that'll  never  win  the  dough. 

—Evening  Sun. 

Woman's  Way. 
It  was  a  dreadful  story,  the  latest  scandal  out, 
That  Mr.  Brown  sat  down  to  tell  young  Mrs.  Brownabout. 
She  listened  to  it,  eager,  till  allot  it  she'd  heard— 
Then  cried  out :  "Stop!    I  do  net  care  to  hear  another 
■word  ! — Puck. 

Her  First  Cake. 

She  measured  out  the  butter  with  a  very  solemn  air  ; 
The  milk  and  sugar  also ;  and  she  took  the  greatest  care 
To  count  the  eggs  correctly  and  to  add  a  little  bit 
Of  baking  powder,  which,  you  know,  beginners  oft  omit. 
Then  she  stirred  it  all  together  and  she  baked  it  full  an 

hour — 
But   she  never  quite  forgave  herself   for  leaving  out  the 

flour  !— Springfield  Homestead. 


Too  late:  She — "If  I  were  to  die  young  would 
you  marry  again.  George?"  He— "  You  needn't 
worry,  you'll  never  die  young,  my  love."—  Truth. 


^ooc^^ooov^ooooov^oo<v^oocy\ 


SHE  CAN  BEND 

No  steels  to  break  —  no  uncomfortableness 
—  no  sacrifice  of  grace  or  figure  outline  — 
charming  style  and  absolute  ^yOOOx/^OOc 
comfort  and  ease  of  motion  —  \  A^ 

And  the  little  one,  how  rugged 
she  looks — The  strength  of  pos- 
terity is  regulated  by  the  sense 
of  the  mother — TheEquipoise 
Waist  is  sensible.  To  know 
all  about  it,  and  where  to  buy  it, 
write  George  Frost  Co. .Boston. 


VALE 

MIXTURE 


GENTLEMAN5  -5M0KE 

YALE  MIXTURE  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
is  manufactured  ofjhe  be$T  leaf 
^rown'.seUcr/eJ  especially  fcrfhis 
brand,  reqardlesj  of  cost.- 

MAR8URQ  &f,QS.,  BALTIMORE .MD. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  while  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


3^S>~<^BtS?tr-  gtgj 


Good 
CooKiog 

is  essential  to 

1  Good 
Dige^tiog- 

in  pastry  you  cannot  have 
either  without  a  good  short- 
ening. Lard  has  always  had 
very  objectionablefeatures, 
causing  indigestion  and 
many  other  dietetic  trou- 
bles. Science  has  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  cook, 
and  of  weak  stomachs, with 
the  new  shortening, 

Cottoleoe 

It  is  composed  of  the  choic- 
est beef  suet  and  highly 
refined  vegetable  oil,  in 
many  respects  as  good  as 
the  finest  imported  olive 
oil.  Physicians  endorse  it, 
cooking  experts  recom- 
mend it,  and  thousands 
are  now  using  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  shorten- 
ing.    Refuse  all  substitutes. 


Send  three  cents  in  stamps  to  N.  K. 
Fairbank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  hand- 
some Cottoteno  Cook  Book,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  recipes,  prepared  hy 
nine  em  in  eat  autnoritieson  cooking. 
Cottolene  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 


Made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  § 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

^CHICAGO,    NEW  YORK,    BOSTON 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  tc  fit  everything  I " 

Otlur  listener — "  Va-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romkikk  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  paper*  in  the  world 
on  any  subject, 


June  ii,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Apropos  of  the  fascination  of  golf,  Labouchere 
tells  of  a  Scotchman,  a  retired  minister  of  the  kirk, 
who  was  deploring  the  tendency  of  the  game  to  be- 
come a  ruling  passion  and  also  to  induce  bad  lan- 
guage. M  In  fact,"  he  said,  "  1  had  to  give  it  up  for 
that  reason."  "  Give  up  golf?"  exclaimed  his 
friend.    "  No,"  said  his  reverence,  "  the  meenistry." 


Brave  old  General  Jim  Steadman,  during  the 
thickest  of  the  battle  at  Chickamaugua,  dashed  up 
to  a  retreating  brigade  and  shouted  :  "  Face  about, 
boys  1  We  must  hold  this  point  I "  "But,  gen- 
eral," said  a  brave  officer,  "  we  have  done  every- 
thing that  brave  and  patriotic  men  can  do  for  their 

country "     "  What  1    Everything  ?  "  cried  Stead- 

man  ;  "  you  haven't  died  yet  1  " 


A  lady  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  Med- 
iterranean trip  says  that,  as  the  ship  was  leaving 
the  harbor  of  Athens,  a  well-dressed  lady  passenger 
approached  the  captain,  who  was  pacing  the  deck, 
and,  pointing  to  the  distant  hills  covered  with  snow, 
asked  :  "  What  is  that  white  stuff  on  the  hills,  cap- 
tain?" "That  is  snow,  madam,"  answered  the 
captain.  "  Now  is  it  really  ?"  remarked  the  lady  ; 
*'  1  thought  so,  but  a  gentleman  just  told  me  it  was 
Greece." 

A  boy  was  once  brought  before  "Old  Steady" 
Baker,  the  mayor  of  Folkestone,  for  stealing  goose- 
berries. Baker  turned  over  Burn's  "Justice,"  but, 
not  being  able  to  find  the  article  he  wanted  in  the 
book,  which  is  alphabetically  arranged,  he  lifted  up 
his  spectacles,  and  addressed  the  culprit  thus  :  "  My 
lad,  its  very  lucky  for  you  that,  instead  of  stealing 
gooseberries,  you  were  not  brought  here  for  stealing 
a  goose  ;  there  is  a  statute  against  stealing  geese, 
but  I  can't  find  anything  about  gooseberries  in  all 
Burn  ;  so  let  the  prisoner  be  discharged,  for  I  sup- 
pose it  is  no  offense." 


Streletzki,   the  pianist,   tells   the    following   story 

of  Liszt :  I  remember  once  a  Miss  M playing  a 

sonata,  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  a  work  of  a  very  prosy 
type,  and  certainly  lacking  in  anything  like  spon- 
taneity or  poetry.  Liszt  was  evidently  not  familiar 
with  it,  so,  after  playing  some  six  or  seven  pages,  he 

gently  tapped  Miss  M on  the   arm  and  said  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  would  you  kindly  name  the  piece 
you  are  performing?"  "  Certainly,  sir,"  she  replied; 
"  it  is  the  sonata  '  The  Maid  of  Orleans,'  by  William 
Sterndale  Bennett."  *-'  H'm,"  said  Liszt;  "it's  a 
pity  the  original  manuscript  didn't  meet  the  same 
fate  as  the  '  Maid.'  " 

General  Logan  was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  When  he  saw  there  was 
really  going  to  be  a  fight,  he  seized  a  musket,  slipped 
out  of  Washington,  and  walked  all  the  way  to  Bull 
Run,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  fray.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  the  next 
morning,  a  good  deal  out  of  breath,  he  was  back  at 
the  capital,  telling  some  of  his  fellow- congressmen 
what  he  had  seen.  "Who  gave  you  this  account 
of  the  fight  ?  "  asked  a  member  from  Northern  New 
York,  as  be  joined  the  group.  "  Why,  I  was  there 
myself,"  said  Logan.  The  New  Yorker  was  mysti- 
fied ;  apparently  he  had  not  heard  the  news.  "  You 
were  there?"  he  exclaimed;  "are  the  cars  run- 
ning?" "No,"  said  Logan,  "the  cars  ain't  run- 
ning, but  every  other  thing  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
is,  as  near  as  I  could  make  out." 


, 


While  Thomas  Campbell  was  prosecuting  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  occupied 
apartments  with  an  elder  brother,  who,  though  no 
poet  himself,  was  a  most  admirable  critic,  but  a 
severe  one.  Mr.  Campbell  had  gone  down  to  the 
breakfast -room  one  morning,  leaving  the  poet  to 
follow  at  bis  leisure.  He  had  nearly  finished  break- 
fast when  his  brother  entered  with  a  copy  of  verses 
in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  table  as  an  excuse 
for  his  delay,  at  the  same  time  requesting  Mr. 
Campbell's  opinion  of  their  merit.  "  Your  lines  are 
admirable,  Tom,  my  boy,"  said  the  elder  Campbell, 
after  calmly  perusing  the  verses;  "  but  they  appear 
to  me  to  want  fire,"  and  the  merciless  critic  com- 
mitted the  paper  to  the  flames.  The  poet  barely 
succeeded  in  rescuing  his  effusion  ;  but  after  a  little 
reflection  he  threw  it  into  the  fire  for  the  second 
time,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  brother's 
ton -mot. 

For  some  lime  after  her  marriage  with  Napoleon, 
the  Empress  Marie  Louise  was  extremely  ignorant 
of  the  French  language.  On  one  occasion,  seeing 
her  husband  look  vexed  over  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Court  of  Austria,  she  inquired  of 
him  what  was  the  matter.  "  Oh,  nothing,"  replied 
Napoleon,  "your  father  is  an  old  ganacfu,  that  is 
all."  Marie  Louise  did  not  know  that  this  was 
French  for  fool,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing a  courtier  what  it  meant,  saying  that  the  em- 
peror had  applied  the  expression  to  her  father.  "  It 
means  some  one  very  learned  and  wise,"  stammered 
the  unfortunate  courtier.  The  empress  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  explanation  and  pleased  to 
leam  a  new  word.  A  day  or  two  after,  she  received 
the  Archchancellor  Cambac£res  in  a  crowded  salon. 


Some  question  was  being  warmly  discussed  in  the 
circle,  and  her  opinion  was  asked.  Wishing  to  be 
very  gracious.  Marie  Louise  turned  to  Cambac6res 
and  said:  "  We  will  refer  that  point  to  the  arch- 
bishop, for  we  all  know  he  is  the  greatest  ganache 
in  Paris." 


The  residents  of  Staten  Island,  during  its  occu- 
pancy by  the  British  in  Revolutionary  times,  were 
prohibited  from  keeping  fire-arms  of  any  description 
in  their  houses.  A  few  of  them,  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  guns,  and  among  these  was  a 
young  man  named  Housman.  One  morning,  after 
the  fall  of  a  light  snow,  the  young  man  was  out  with 
his  gun  in  quest  of  rabbits,  when  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  path  brought  him  in  sight  of  two  soldiers.  The 
two  parties  saw  each  other  simultaneously,  ami  each 
stopped.  Housman  thought  of  the  loss  of  his  gun, 
and  possibly  of  his  life  ;  but  the  sense  of  danger  was 
but  a  stimulus  to  his  coolness  and  daring.  He  sud- 
denly turned  his  back  on  the  soldiers,  and,  stepping 
around  the  turn,  waved  bis  hand,  as  if  beckoning  to 
some  one.  "  Hurry  up  1  "  he  shouted  ;  "  here  are 
two  Britishers.  Three  of  you  go  round  to  the 
right,  three  to  the  left,  and  the  rest  follow  me. 
Hurry  up,  before  they  run  away  1  "  The  Britishers, 
hearing'  these  words  and  fearing  there  might  be 
a  small  army  about  to  surround  them,  turned  and 
fled.  They  even  threw  down  their  arms  to  facilitate 
their  flight.  What  report  they  made  when  they 
reached  their  quarters  is  not  known,  but  a  detach- 
ment was  at  once  sent  out  to  capture  the  young  man 
and  his  army.  Their  surprise  and  mortification  may 
be  imagined  when,  at  the  turn  in  the  path,  they  could 
find  but  the  tracks  of  a  single  individual. 


In  a  certain  case  of  damages  for  false  imprison- 
ment the  plaintiff  had  been  a  saleswoman  in  a  dry- 
goods  establishment.  Suspecting  her  of  theft,  her 
employers  procured  a  search-warrant  and  went  with 
a  policeman  to  her  apartments,  found  there  the 
goods  they  believed  she  had  stolen,  and  arrested 
her.  However,  they  were  unable  to  identify  these 
goods,  and  the  woman  was  acquitted.  Thereupon 
she  brought  suit  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  false 
imprisonment.  The  woman  took  the  witness-stand 
and  Judge  Barrett  arose  to  cross-examine  her. 
"  You  say,"  asked  the  lawyer,  "  that  your  accusers 
brushed  past  you  as  you  opened  the  door,  and  began 
to  search  your  rooms?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"And  that,  in  a  bureau,  they  found  articles  which 
they  claimed  to  be  theirs,  and  which  they  accused 
you  of  having  stolen  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  Suddenly  the 
lawyer's  manner  grew  intensely  earnest  and  dra- 
matic. "Then,  madam,  of  course,  on  the  instant  of 
that  accusation,  at  the  very  second  when  they  said  that 
you,  an  honest  woman,  were  a  thief,  you  indignantly 
denied  the  charge  and  boldly  asserted  your  inno- 
cence ;  you  did  that,  surely,  didn't  you  ? "  The 
woman  hesitated.  The  way  the  question  had  been 
asked  implied  that  the  lawyer  desired,  for  hiso-vn 
purposes,  an  affirmative  reply.  She  glanced  from 
him  at  the  jury,  then  at  her  lawyer,  and,  in  an  uncer- 
tain tone,  said  :  "  N-o,  I  don't  think  I  did."  "What  ? 
You  didn't?  Why  not?"  "I  scorned  to  answer 
them."  He  had  caught  her.  "  That's  all,"  he  said. 
The  plaintiff's  attorney  called  another  witness,  but 
Mr.  Barrett  interrupted  and  said  to  the  court :  "  Is  it 
necessary,  sir,  for  this  case  to  proceed  ?  This  woman 
says  that  although  she  was  innocent,  she  made  no 
denial  of  this  terrible  charge  when,  with  the  goods 
exposed  before  her,  she  was  accused  of  having  stolen 
them.  Did  not  that  furnish  a  reasonable  ground  of 
suspicion  ?  I  move  that  your  honor  dismiss  the 
case."  A  shrill  cry  arose  from  the  chair  in  which 
the  plaintiff  sat.  "He's  tricked  me  1  He's  tricked 
me  1  I  did  deny  it  I  "  she  almost  screamed.  "Let 
her  go  back  on  the  stand,"  said  her  lawyer  ;  "let's 
have  the  whole  story."  But  the  court  said  no.  The 
woman  admitted  a  perjury  and  her  testimony  must 
stand.    The  case  was  dismissed. 


The  Horrors 

Of  indigestion,  when  it  takes  a  long  lease  of  the 
stomach,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  described  by  the 
most  sensational  writer  of  ghost  stories.  Unlike  this 
latter  kind,  they  are  real  and  not  imaginary.  Heart- 
burn, wind  on  the  stomach,  heart  palpitation,  extreme 
nervousness,  are  only  a  few  of  them.  Dispossess 
this  unwelcome  tenant  with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, which  banishes  also  malaria,  constipation,  and 
biliousness. 


G.  A.  R.  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
John  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C.    P.  O.  Box,  385 
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OJSTB  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ai«i  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  81  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
•OUISVILLE,  Kf.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


I  National  Prize  of 

1 6,600  fr.  it 

SIX  COLD      *&J^ 
MEDALS   ^5,7    0. 

„ at     *cv   / 

Vienna,      _^£^    <-y  ^V 

£oV**** 
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1  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

&  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BDT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cook  lug  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.    CAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from    Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 


Germanic June  20th 

Teutonic June  27th 

Britannic. July  4th 

Majestic July  nth 


FROM    NEW  YORK : 

Germanic. 


..July  18th 
.July  a; 


Teutonic July  35th 

Britannic August  j  st 

Majestic August  8th 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Train 

s  leave,  and  are  dae  to  arr 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ve  at 

LBAVH 

From  May  13,  1894. 

ARRIVE. 

7.OO   A. 

Atlanrir  Express  for  Ogrlcn  and 

7.OO   A. 

Benicia,  Vacavflle,  §  Rumsey,  Sacra.. 
mento.    and    Redding,    Castle 

Crag  and  Dunsmuir,  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

6. IS    *- 

8.30   A. 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos, Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 

ville,  Red  Bluff,  and  •Oroville. . 

g.OO  A. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Denung,  El 

Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

12.30  P. 

Nfles,  San  Jose1,  and  Livermore. . 

8.45  A. 

*      I. OO  P. 

*    9.00   P. 

4- CO    P. 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,    Calistoga,    El    Verano, 

4.OO    P. 

Benicia,  Vacavflle,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing.    Marysvflle,  Oroville, 

IO-45  A. 

4.30    P. 

Nfles,  San  Jose",Livermore,  Stock- 

ton,    Modesto,    Merced,     and 

4.30    P. 

5-00    P. 

Los  Angeles  Express,  r  resno, 
Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and 

10.45   A. 

5.00    P. 

Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

€.00    P. 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

6.00    P. 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose". . 

7-45  A. 

t      7-00    P. 

t     7-45   *"• 

7.OO    P. 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysvflle,  Redding,  Portland, 

10.45  a. 

SANTA 

CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow 

Gauge). 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  S40  a^d  $45-  Steerage 
rickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


t     7-45  A. 

8.15   A. 
*     2.45    P. 

"4-45  P. 


Sunday  Excursion  for  Newark, 
San  Jose\  Los  Gatos,  Felton, 
and  Santa  Cruz 

Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 

N  ewark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations 

Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 


*  11.50  A. 
9-5°  A. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


*  6.45  a.    San    Jose,    New   Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations *    1 .  45  p. 

J     7.30  a.     San  Jose",    Santa    Cruz,    Pacific 
Grove,     and      Principal      Way 

Stations J    8.33  p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  p. 

J     9-38^A.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations t     1.45   P. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose-  and  Way  Stations 5.06  P. 

12.01   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  P. 

*  j.20  P.    San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  A. 

*  3.30  P.    San    Jose"    and.     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a. 

*  4.25  p.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  A. 

5.10  p.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *    8 .  48  A. 

6 .  30  p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  A. 

t  11.45   p-     P^lo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations t     7.26   p. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7-oo    *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  m.,    *I2.30 

Ji.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and  *6.oo   P.  m. 

From    OAKLAND — Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *9.oo   10.00  and    *n.oo  a.   m.,    {12.00   '12.30 

2. 00    *3.oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.  M. 


a  for  morning,    p  for  afternoon.    *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.    §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
ccj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only, 
j  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 


The  PACIFIC   TRANSFER  COMPANY  wfll 

call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 


PACIFIC  NIAILJTjAMSHIP  CO. 

Through    Line   to    New  York,   via   Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colon June  8th 

SS.  Colima June  18th 

SS.  San  Jose" June  28th 

SS.  Acapulco July  oth 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
wfll  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 
Japan  and    China   Line  for    Yokohama  and 

Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA : 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  p.  11. 

China Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  P.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  July  7,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  July  26,  at  3  p.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAFAiJ  AHT>  CHTNA. 

NOTH   CHANGS    IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets* 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1894. 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belgic. (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  88 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  17 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Aug.  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates, 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Fran.isco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Geo'l  Passeneer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m..  May  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24.  July  5,  9,  19,  24.  August 
3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Pugct  Sound  ports,  May 
25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  F01 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Lo*  Angeles),  and  New- 
port  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  Ensenada, 
Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Hence)  55^  oi  each 
month.  Ticket-omce   Palnce  Hoi"    -  N  ^nery  St. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS-  :ents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  -  Cat. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  ii,  1894. 


Mr.  William  Archer,  the  English  criiic,  has  been 
gently  reproving  his  fellow -writers  in  an  article  in 
the  Fortnightly.  In  this  he  accuses  the  London 
dramatic  critics  of  being  too  prone  to  treat 
roughly  the  first,  tentative  efforts  of  the  younger 
playwrights. 

Mr.  Archer  believes  in  the  importance  ano  gravity 
of  his  office.  He  does  not  agree  with  the  person 
who  asks:  "What  percentage  of  the  million  read- 
ers reads  the  theatrical  notices  ?  "  He  does  not  even 
agTee  with  the  distinguished  dramatic  author  whose 
remark  he  quotes  :  "  Criticism  is  a  power  for  good  or 
evil,  in  virtue  of  its  direct  influence  upon  managers 
and  authors ;  the  great  public  pays  very  little  heed 
to  it."  The  great  public,  according  to  Mr.  Archer, 
is  certainly  indifferent  on  this  point ;  but  an  inner 
circle  of  theatre-goers — in  taste  and  intelligence  a 
trifle  above  the  average — do  pay  heed  to  the  words 
of  the  just  critic  who  stands  as  an  interpreter  be- 
tween the  playwright  and  the  spectator  in  the 
orchestra  chairs.  The  members  of  this  inner  circle 
go  forth  among  the  comparatively  unenlightened 
mass  disseminating  their  opinion,  which  is  formed  as 
much  on  the  judgment  of  a  trained  and  trusted  critic 
as  on  their  own. 

The  critic  in  Europe  wields  a  powerful  influence. 
He  is  a  more  prominent  person  than  we,  with  our 
commercial  journalism,  run  on  a  plan  of  general  ex- 
pediency, have  any  idea  of.  What  critics  there  have 
been  in  this  country  have  made  their  positions  them- 
selves, and  generally  against  the  unspoken  but  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  their  department  was  a  some- 
what unnecessary  and  useless  interpolation  in  a  paper 
whose  columns  were  dedicated  to  the  more  lively  and 
readable  subjects  of  politics,  accidents,  society  gos- 
sip, and  bloodthirsty  crimes. 

That  the  position  of  critics  in  this  country  should 
have  amounted  to  nothing — only  to  be  raised  into 
some  sort  of  prominence  by  an  occasional  writer 
here  and  there,  who  took  his  work  seriously  and  had 
sufficient  talent  to  lift  it  above  the  dead  level  of 
complacent  mediocrity — is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  earlier  American  journals,  which  were  run  to 
meet  the  taste  of  a  public  that  was  not  then  remark- 
able for  its  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Once,  during  the 
administration  of  the  elder  James  Gordon  Bennett  on 
the  New  York  Herald,  the  theatrical  notices  were 
written  each  week  by  a  different  man,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  doing  the  work  in  turn.  This  less- 
ened the  chances  of  bribery,  but  it  also  resulted  in 
a  dazzling  diversity  of  opinions,  that  must  have  been 
somewhat  confusing  to  the  uninitiated  outsider.  In 
the  general  hurly-burly  of  opinions  to  which  it 
gave  expression,  the  dramatic  column  of  the  Herald 
became  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing. 

It  is  only  with  the  springing  up  of  a  national  drama 
that  the  critics  in  this  country  have  had  the  important 
task  of  passing  first  judgment  on  a  new  play.  Out- 
side our  few  recent  American  plays,  the  dramas  which 
we  see  all  come  with  the  cachet  of  foreign  approval  or 
disapproval,  stamped  and  signed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
great  critics  and  the  exacting  publics  of  London  and 
Paris.  The  prehistoric  days  of ' '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
and  "  The  Drunkard  "  hardly  count.  These  were  but 
the  first  savage  attempts  at  an  American  drama.  It 
was  not  until  De  Mille  and  Belasco  and  Bronson 
Howard  set  to  work  to  make  American  plays  that  the 
critics  of  the  United  States  found  their  occupation 
consisted  of  something  more  than  indorsing  the  judg- 
ments of  Francisque  Sarcey  and  William  Archer. 

In  France  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  England  the 
critic  is  a  recognized  power  in  the  artistic  world. 
The  million  readers  may  not  know  his  work  or  re- 
spect his  opinion,  but  that  inner  circle  of  a  higher 
intelligence  which  does  both  is  large  enough  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  to  count  in  the  myriad  life  of  a  great 
city.  The  artistic  world  has  its  own  importance  with 
the  political  and  business  worlds.  The  production 
of  a  new  play  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones  or  Sardou  is 
an  event  of  distinct  import.  The  critics  who  pass 
judgment  on  such  plays  are  prominent  figures  in  the 
art  Ufe  of  those  great  modern  Babylons. 

Looking  over  memoirs  and  letters  of  his  day,  it  is 
strange  to  an  American  to  note  the  position  in  which 
the  acclamations  of  his  contemporaries  placed  Jules 
Janin.  A  clever  writer,  possessed  of  a  keen  critical 
faculty  and  a  lively,  witty  style,  a  man  whom  all  the 
world  knew  could  be  bought  and  who  levied  his  tax  of 
tribute  money  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike,  he 
rose  to  a  position  of  such  prominence  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters  that  even  to-day  the  glamour  of  it  still 
lasts  and  his  work  is  cited  as  the  true  example  of  the 
ideal  criticism,  The  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time 
that  he  has  left  are  still  fresh  for  his  followers  to 
trace.  And  it  is  only  these  diligent  ones,  who  have 
A  the  flights  of  his  muse,  who  really  know  how 
-  oi  J -fashioned  she   now  looks.    All  the 


sparkle  and  vivacity  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  those 
gay  causerits,  and,  fiat  as  last  night's  champagne, 
they  stand  as  mournful  reminders  of  the  mutability  of 
human  taste. 

Criticism  has  never  stood  so  high  with  the  English 
as  with  the  French.  Their  national  life  has  not  de- 
veloped the  subtly  critical  spirit  that  the  French  has. 
There  was  no  one  to  write  of  English  art  as  Diderot 
wrote  of  the  French  paintings  of  his  time— papers 
which  stand  to-day  as  true  and  sympathetic  criticisms 
of  pictorial  art,  and  are  fresher  now  than  most  of 
the  essays  on  pictures  of  Theophile  Gamier  and  the 
essays  on  plays  of  Jules  Janin.  Hazlitt  came  on 
the  British  stage  some  time  later,  and  he,  too, 
reads  a  Utile  old-fashioned  and  out  of  dale.  Old 
John  Oxenford,  for  years  dramatic  critic  on  the  Lon- 
don Times,  did  not  make  anything  like  the  world-wide 
reputation  of  the  famous  Frenchmen  ;  but  he  was  a 
sound,  honest  critic,  with  the  British  plodding 
thoroughness.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  on  plays 
who  claimed  that  the  dramatic  review  should  not  ap- 
pear until  some  days  after  the  first  performance  of 
the  piece,  alleging  it  as  impossible  for  a  critic  to 
write  a  just,  thoughtful,  and  thorough  review  of  a 
play  unless  he  had  had  some  days  to  reflect  upon  it 

From  Hazlitt  to  William  Archer,  the  English 
writer  on  the  drama,  while  he  has  had  glory  in  his 
native  land,  has  not  made  the  surrounding  nations 
bow  at  the  sound  of  bis  name.  The  French  are  still 
ahead,  Francisque  Sarcey  writing  his  little  comments 
and  chronicles  in  some  American  periodicals,  to 
which,  had  not  the  welkin  rung  with  his  name  for 
many  years,  he  would  no  more  have  been  able  to 
gain  access  than  the  camel  would  have  been  able 
to  pass  through  the  needle's  eye.  Outside  William 
Archer  and  Clement  Scott,  none  of  the  London 
dramatic  critics  have  made  their  names  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  even  the  names  of  those 
two  are  more  connected  with  the  Ibsen  boom  and 
the  disillusioning  Japanese  letters  than  with  any 
brilliancy  of  record  as  a  writer  on  the  stage. 

It  is  at  the  rank  and  file  of  these  dramatic  critics, 
who  have  stricken  such  hard  blows  at  the  timorous, 
rising  playwrights,  that  Mr.  Archer  has  his  stone  to 
fling.  The  drama,  according  to  the  most  prominent 
of  the  English  critics,  is  a  delicate  plant,  and  must 
be  encouraged,  sunned,  and  sheltered,  and  watered, 
and  pruned.  Smiting  the  heads  of  the  new  play- 
wrights as  they  rise  up  timidly  from  the  darkness  of 
the  unknown,  is  apt  to  make  these  shy  beginners 
draw  back  into  the  darkness  and  never  emerge 
again.  In  one  theatrical  year  in  London,  there 
were,  according  to  Mr.  Archer,  but  two  serious 
plays  given  that  met  with  any  success — "The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  and  "  Sowing  the  Wind." 
A  quantity  of  others — poor,  mediocre,  or  showing 
some  ability — were  all  attacked  by  the  critics  and 
treated  without  toleration  or  mercy.  These  enjoyed 
short  shrift,  and  the  luckless  authors — some  timid  be- 
ginners, some  old  and  seasoned  veterans — have  been 
sulking  in  their  tents. 

One  of  the  plays  which  the  gentle  Mr.  Archer 
thinks  were  unnecessarily  scored  was  George  Flem- 
ing's "  Mrs.  Lessingham."  George  Fleming  is  a 
somewhat  interesting  personality,  being  in  private 
life  Miss  Fletcher,  an  American  lady  who  lives  in 
Italy  and  has  written  some  clever  novels.  "  Mrs. 
Lessingham  "  was  her  first  dramatic  attempt,  and,  as 
such,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Archer  to  show  great 
promise  for  future  success. 

The  plot  of  the  piece  is  simple  and  somewhat  old- 
fashioned.  Mrs.  Lessingham  leaves  a  brutal  and  in- 
human husband  for  a  fascinating  lover,  who  takes 
her  to  Algiers,  where  they  live  five  years  in  a  villa 
among  orange-trees  and  myrtles.  After  another  five 
years,  this  is  the  way  the  lover  speaks  of  their  stay  in 
Algiers:  "We  stayed  there  nearly  five  years  in  a 
beastiy  white  villa,  where  the  chairs  all  had  gilt  legs 
and  there  wasn't  a  table  a  man  could  write  at.  She 
had  her  maid  with  her — Harper — a  woman  who  had 
been  her  nurse.  If  you'll  believe  me,  I  used  to  make 
excuses  to  go  and  talk  to  that  pig-headed,  sour-faced 
old  Devonshire  Methodist,  just  to  get  the  taste  out 
of  my  mouth  of  all  that  gimcrack,  gambling,  singing 
Anglo-French  set  that  got  about  us.  Oh,  Lord,  the 
picnics  I  used  to  have  to  go  to  1  The  dinners  I  used 
to  have  to  eat  I  The  eternal,  damnable,  blue  sky- 
when  the  whole  beastly  place  smelled  of  orange  flow- 
ers I  " 

They  decide  at  length  to  part.  Five  years  elapse  ; 
Mrs.  Lessingham's  husband  at  last  dies ;  Mrs. 
Lessingham  comes  in  for  a  fortune  and  hunts  up  her 
old  lover,  supposing  he  will  marry  her.  His  senti- 
ments have  changed,  as  the  above  quotation  shows. 
He  is  about  to  marry  Lady  Anne  Beaton.  Mrs. 
Lessingham,  who  is  a  gentle,  confiding  being,  does 
not  think  he  can  have  ceased  to  love  her.  Her 
recollection  of  the  five  years  in  the  villa  is  not  the 
same  as  his :  "  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  good  he  was 
to  me  then  I  I  was  so  young,  so  lonely,  so  miser- 
able 1  When  we  first  went  to  Algiers  together  I 
could  not  believe  in  it ;  to  me  it  was  like  heaven. 
Did  I  ever  say  I  suffered  there  ?  I  have  forgotten  I 
It  was  a  white  villa,  near  the  sea,  with  gardens  all 
about  us  and  flowers.  In  the  spring,  if  one  opened 
a  window,  the  air  smelled  of  orange-blossoms.  We 
lived  there  very  nearly  five  years— all  but  a  week.  1 
used  to  wake  in  the  morning  there  to  wonder  if  it 
could  be  me  I     I  was  so  happy." 

The  fine  dramatic  sense  shown  in  this  contrasting 
of  the  man's  and  woman's  recollection  of  the  five 
years  at  Algiers  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  rest  of  the 
play.     It  loses  itself  in  the  quicksands  of  the  ordi- 


nary and  commonplace.  Lady  Anne  Beaton  hears 
the  tale  and  gives  up  her  fianct  to  Mrs.  Lessingham. 
And  everybody  is  going  to  be  properly  miserable, 
when  Mrs.  Lessingham  thoughtfully  dies.  The 
finale  is  an  old  finale,  disposing  of  the  weak  and 
erring  heroine  as  tradition  has  decided  she  must  be 
disposed  of  since  she  first  became  a  figure  in  the 
drama.  But  the  play,  notwithstanding,  has  great 
merits  and  gives  promise  that  a  new  American 
dramatic  writer  has  risen  upon  the  horizon. 


A  Card  of  Thanks. 

San  Francisco  Fruit  And  Flower 
Mission,  420  Post  Street. 

San  Francisco,  June  7th,  1894. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  young  ladies  of  the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  desire  to  thank  your 
anonymous  correspondent  for  his  or  her  generous 
donation,  and  regret  that  the  name  is  withheld,  be- 
cause of  the  gratitude  they  feel  on  account  of  the 
charity  that  prompts  such  substantial  aid.  Adding 
our  thanks  to  you  for  your  kindly  interest  and  cordial 
support.        Very  respectfully, 

Harriet  Jacobson,  Secretary. 


It  requires  courage  as  well  as  grace  to  receive  com- 
pliments in  the  right  way  and  to  return  thanks  for 
them.  One  is  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  good  opin- 
ion of  another  with  the  proper  degree  of  self-deprecia- 
tion demanded  by  conventionality,  and  seeks  to  hide 
the  glow  of  satisfaction  beneath  the  veil  of  humility. 
For  these  delicate  cases  the  diamond-pointed  pen  of 
Dr.  Holmes  has  written  a  prescription  as  witty  as 
wise.  "It  is  the  part  of  humility  to  listen  with  re- 
spect to  the  good  opinions  which  others  express  of 
us,  however  exaggerated  and  extreme  they  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight.  For  a  man  to  place  his  own  low 
self-estimate  against  the  favorable  opinion  of  his 
fellow-man  shows  that  he  foolishly  overvalues  his 
own  judgment.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than 
such  a  picture  of  modesty  committing  suicide." 


At  the  time  Ormonde  was  winning  one  of  the 
great  classic  races,  solemn  service  was  progressing 
in  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  the  dean  sat  en- 
throned, when  a  telegram  was  handed  to  him.  He 
opened  it  and  cast  his  eyes  up  to  heaven  in  dire  per- 
plexity. It  ran  thus:  "  Ormonde  has  won."  Who  was 
Ormonde,  and  what  has  he  won  ?  Vainly  canons 
and  such  like  minor  lights  were  consulted.  It  was 
finally  discovered  that  the  telegram  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Dean,  a  trainer  at  Winchester  ;  but  as  it  was 
addressed  "  Dean,  Winchester,"  it  had  been  handed 
to  the  dean. 

The  eminent  surgeon  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  fond 
of  a  practical  joke.  On  one  occasion  he  ascended 
the  church-tower  of  a  village  in  Norfolk,  taking  with 
him  one  of  his  mother's  pillows,  and  finding  the 
wind  blow  directly  to  the  next  town,  he  let  off  hand- 
fuls  of  feathers,  until  he  had  emptied  the  pillow. 
The  local  papers  reported  this  ' '  remarkable  shower  " 
of  feathers,  and  offered  various  conjectures  to  account 
for  it,  and  the  account  was  copied  into  other  papers, 
and  was  probably  received  as  a  perfectly  natural 
occurrence. 

Queen  Victoria  speaks  ten  languages  fluently. 
The  queen's  granddaughter-in-law,  the  German  Em- 
press, is  also  clever  as  a  linguist.  She  surprised  her 
guests  at  a  recent  court  entertainment  by  talking 
Norwegian  to  one  of  them  who  came  from  that  coun- 
try. She  plays  the  violin  very  well,  and  when  she 
and  her  husband  manage  to  get  a  quiet  evening  to- 
gether, they  generally  devote  it  to  music. 


Speaker  Crisp  has  an  eagle  eye.  If  any  one  not 
entitled  to  admission  on  the  floor  of  the  house  gets 
in,  through  the  inadvertence  of  the  doorkeepers  or 
by  lying  to  them,  the  speaker  is  generally  quick  to 
detect  the  intruders  presence,  and  immediately 
gives  orders  to  have  him  ejected. 


Joe  Jefferson  is  hard  at  work  on  a  new  volume 
of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  which  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  fall.  Jefferson  will  do  all  the  illustrating  and 
will  also  furnish  the  text  which  he  has  been  heard 
to  declaim  so  many  years. 


Unfortunate  People 

Who  do  not  live  near  the  leading  dairy  regions,  c-.n 
now  use  products  of  such  dairies  owii-g  to  the  per- 
fect preservation  of  milk  in  all  its  mother  purity,  as 
accomplished  in  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evapo- 
rated Cream. 


—  H.  C.  Massie— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—  Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Hat,  Flower, 
and  Feather  Store,  1024-26-28  Market  St.,  and  see 
our  new  line  of  novelties  in  hats,  flowers,  laces,  rib- 
bons, etc.     Large  stock.     Low  prices. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 

cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  storel.     Office  hours,  oto; 


St«droan's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used  for 
children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over  fifty 
years. 

Siiii'iTi-r-  from  Coughs,  Sore  Thrust,  etc., 
should  try  "  Braiun's  Bronchial  Troches,"  a  simple  but 
sure  remedy.     Sold  only  in  boxes.     Price  a;  cts. 


DCCLIX.  — Bill  of  Pare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

June  10,  1834. 

Green-Pea  Soup. 

Baked  Shad.     Stuffed  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops. 

Green  Corn.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Chicken. 

Carrot  Salad. 

Raspberries  with  Whipped  Cream. 

Orange  Cake. 

Coffee. 

Baked  Shad. — Wash  and  wipe  your  fish,  and  season  on 

the   inside  and   outside   with   pepper  and   salt ;    make    a 

potato  or  bread  stuffing,  as  for  poultry,  fill  the  fish,  and  tie 

it  up,  and  put  it  in  a  hot  pan  with  some  drippings   and  a 

lump  of  butter ;  dredge  with  flour,  and  lay  over  the  fi&h 

some  thin  slices  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  ;  put  into  the  gravy 

a  tablespoonfulof  tomato  catsup  or  Worcestershire  sauce; 

garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 

PATENTS. 

Notice  to  Inventors. 
There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try when  the  demand  for  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences  generally  was  so  great 
as  now.  The  conveniences  of  mankind  in  the  factory 
and  work-shop,  the  household,  on  the  farm,  and  in 
official  life,  require  continual  accessions  to  the  appur- 
tenances and  implements  of  each  in  order  to  save 
labor,  time,  and  expense.  The  political  change  in 
the  administration  of  government  does  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  American  inventor,  who  being  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  perceive  the  existing  deficiences, 
does  not  permit  the  affairs  of  government  to  deter 
him  from  quickly  conceiving  the  remedy  to  overcome 
existing  discrepancies.  Too  great  care  can  not  be 
exercised  in  choosing  a  competent  and  skillful  attor- 
ney to  prepare  and  prosecute  an  application  for  pat- 
ent. Valuable  interests  have  been  lost  and  destroyed 
in  innumerable  instances  by  the  employment  of  in- 
competent counsel,  and  especially  is  this  advice 
applicable  to  those  who  adopt  the  "No  patent,  no 
pay  "  system.  Inventors  who  intrust  their  business 
to  this  class  of  attorneys  do  so  at  imminent  risk,  as 
the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  patent  is  never  con- 
sidered in  view  of  a  quick  endeavor  to  get  an  allow- 
ance and  obtain  the  fee  then  due.  The  Press 
Claims  Company,  John  Wedderburn,  General 
Manager,  618  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
representing  a  large  number  of  important  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  as  well  as  general  periodicals  of  the 
country,  was  instituted  to  protect  its  patrons  from 
the  unsafe  methods  heretofore  employed  in  this  line 
of  business.  The  said  company  is  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  all  patent  business  intrusted  to  it  for 
reasonable  fees,  and  prepares  and  prosecutes  appli- 
cations generally,  including  mechanical  inventions, 
design  patents,  trade-marks,  labels,  copyrights,  inter- 
ferences, infringements,  validity  reports,  and  gives 
especial  attention  to  rejected  cases.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  competition  with  any  firm  in 
securing  foreign  patents.  Write  for  instructions  and 
advice.  John  Wedderburn,  618  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.     P.  O.  Box  385. 

TTVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

K  ruling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings.  Production  Extraordinary 

Harry  B.  Smith  and  Adam  Itzel,  Jr.'s  Great 

Comic  Opera  Success, 

-:-    TAB  AND  TARTAR    -:- 

Next  Opera Dick  Turpin 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cent  § 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &Co.,  Lessees  |  S.  H.  Friedlander,  Mgr. 

Extraordinary  Announcement.     One  Wetk   Only.     Com- 
mencing Monday,  June  nth.     Matinee  Saturday. 
STUAHT ROBSON 
In  Bronson  Howard's  Greatest  Comedy, 

-:-    T  H  E     HENRIETTA- :- 

Mr.  Robson  as  "  Bertie  the  Lamb." 

AST  No  Advance  in  Prices — 2^c,  50c..  7'C,  and  St.oo. 

L  Single  Baths,  30c. 

Four  Tickets,  $1. 
One  Month,  $5. 
$  Three  Months,  $10. 

W\  Lockers,  $2  per  mo., 

including  laundry. 

I  Private  Tuhs,  40c. 

Three  Tickets,  $1. 

N — 

■  ™  Open  from  6  A.  M. 

^"  until  midnight. 

DATUC  Bush& 

DH  I  MO  Larkin. 

HOT  AND  COLD  SALT  WATER. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


HEM 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  SWAIN'S,  313  Sutter  St. 


Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 
THE  PRFSS  CLADIS  COJIPAJTy. 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,      •     ■     Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.Box  463.     WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  In  the  line  of 
dntyln  tlio  resrnlnr  Army  orNavv  wlncetho  war. 
Survivors  of  the  Indkin  wars  of  1S32  to  184%  and 
their  widows,  now  culltled.  Old  and  rejected  claims 
a  specialty.  Thousands  entitled  to  hlRber  rates. 
Bend  for  new  laws,  No  charge  for  advice.  No  ft* 
«DCU  KOOMBf  aJ 


1 


June  ii,  1X94. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IB 


$35,000. 

BT  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


-^IS- 


Country  Place 


GORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 

Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  - porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc . 

WOUXD  BE  A  GKAND  PLACE  FOK  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on    the   low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 


VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-220  Montgomery  St.,  Mills  Bunding,  S.  F. 


*      STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Victorien  Sardou  is  writing  a  new  play  for  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  It  is  of  an  historical  character,  and  the 
period  is  the  Middle  Ages. 

Smith  and  Itzell's  comic  opera,  "  The  Tar  and  the 
Tartar,"  has  hit  the  popular  fancy,  and  is  drawing 
large  audiences  at  the  Tivoli.  It  will  be  continued 
nest  week,  and  probably  on  Monday,  June  18th, 
"  Dick  Turpin,"  for  which  elaborate  preparations 
have  been  made  for  weeks  past,  will  be  produced. 

Mascagni  was  so  poor  and  unknown  when  his 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  won  Sonzogno's  prize  of 
some  sixty  dollars  that  it  took  him  some  hours  to  be 
identified  and  get  his  check  cashed.  Now  it  is  re- 
ported that,  down  to  the  end  of  last  year,  "Caval- 
leria "  alone  has  brought  him  in  ninety  thousand 
dollars  in  royalties. 

Augustin  Daly  is  going  to  have  a  great  many  irons 
in  the  fire  next  year.  He  will  send  out  two  com- 
panies headed  respectively  by  Ada  Rehan  and  James 
Lewis,  he  will  produce  "The  Gaiety  Girl"  in 
America,  and  he  has  engaged  Olga  Nethersole — who 
made  such  a  success  in  ' '  The  Transgressor  "  in  Lon- 
don last  month — for  an  American  tour. 

The  rumors  that  Emma  Juch  is  to  marry  have  at 
last  been  confirmed  by  the  announcement  that  she  is 
to  be  wedded  late  in  the  present  month  to  Assistant 
District- Attorney  Wellman,  of  New  York.  Miss 
Juch,  by  the  way,  is  a  Viennese  by  birth,  though  she 
left  her  native  city  when  only  two  years  old,  and 
learned  to  speak  English  before  she  spoke  a  word  of 
German. 

The  fact  that  Fanny  Rice  recently  added  a  pros- 
pective soubrette  to  the  population  of  Washington 
— where  her  husband,  Dr.  Purdv,  was  formerly  a 
dentist — puts  one  in  mind  that  Lillian  Russell  and 
Marion  Manola  have  daughters  who  have  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  wearing  pigtails  down  their  backs  ; 
that  May  Irwin  has  a  brace  of  sturdy  lads  ;  and  that 
May  Robson  has  a  son  who  is  old  enough  to  be 
knocking  about  Europe  alone. 

Nobiliary  honors  do  not  seem  to  have  crushed 
May  Yohe.    An  American  writes  from  London  : 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  May  Yohe — I  beg  her  pardon  ! — 
Lady  Hope.  The  success  which  she  has  scored  here  is 
simply  astonishing,  considering  what  her  position  was 
when  she  left  our  side  of  the  pond.  Lady  Hope  puts  on 
no  airs.  Her  greeting,  when  she  met  me  behind  the 
scenes  at  *  Little  Christopher  Columbus,'  was  character- 
istic. 'How  are  you,  old  man?'  she  exclaimed;  'what's 
yours?'  But  talk  about  high  jinks  behind  the  scenes  ! 
Even  the  Casino  would  pale  before  the  fair  May's  didoes. 
The  other  night,  during  her  first  song,  Ivan  Caryl,  who 
was  conducting,  led  too  slowly.  Yohe  marched  down  to 
the  footlights  and  informed  him,  at  the  top  of  her  lungs, 
that  he  was  a  silly  devil.  Later  on,  the  same  evening,  she 
stubbed  her  toe  on  a  ring  in  the  floor  of  the  stage.  May 
winced  with  pain  ;  the  audience  laughed.  Quick  as  a  flash 
Yohe  exclaimed :  *  Excuse  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  I 
must  say  "  D it."  *  " 

It  is  an  ill  flood  that  bears  nobody  good,  and  the 
floods  in  the  north  are  no  exception,  for  they  have 
turned  back  Stuart  Robson  from  his  Portland  en- 
gagement, and  he  is  to  play  a  week's  engagement  at 
the  California  Theatre,  commencing  on  Monday 
night,  June  nth.  He  would  have  gone  to  the  Bald- 
win, but  the  stage  there  is  all  torn  up,  pending  the 
summer  renovation  of  the  house  ;  the  usual  Califor- 
nia Theatre  prices  will  prevail,  however.  "  The 
Henrietta"  will  be  the  bill  throughout  the  week. 
The  Harrigan  company  will  open  in  "  Reiliy  and  the 
400"  on  Monday,  June  18th. 

Clement  Scott,  the  English  dramatic  critic,  is  ap- 
parently not  much  impressed  by  Signora  Duse,  the 
Italian  actress  who  is  now  playing  at  Daly's,  in  Lon- 
don.    He  says  : 

"  To  my  mind — I  may  be  wrong — Eleonora  Duse  never 
really  feels  the  scenes  and  situations  in  which  she  is  en- 
gaged. She  does  not  say  to  herself,  '  Who  and  what  is 
Margaret  Gautier?  What  kind  of  a  woman  is  she  ?  How 
would  she  behave  in  this  scene  or  that?  How  would  she 
be  stirred  by  this  or  that  train  of  circumstances  ?  *  She 
seems  to  me  to  say :  'How  can  I  play  Margaret  Gautier 
unlike  any  other  actress  that  ever  lived  ? '  The  war  that 
Eleonora  Duse  is  carrying  on  is  the  war  that  several  of  our 
leaders  of  dramatic  thought  are  ineffectually  carrying  on — 
that  is  to  say,  the  war  against  all  that  is  theatrically  effect- 
ive in  art.  If  Eleonora  Duse  had  the  emotional  power  of 
a  Rachel,  a  Descle"e,  a  Favart,  or  a  Bernhardt,  she  would 
be  the  greatest  actress  who  ever  lived  ;  as  it  is,  she  is  the 
greatest  and  the  coldest  stage  scholar." 

The  dramatic  week  in  London  recently  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  doings  of  women.  The 
game  began  with  the  appearance  of  Signora  Duse, 
in  "La  Signora  dalle  Camelie,"  at  Daly's  Theatre. 
Then  came  the  first  appearance  in  England  of  the 
famous  Parisian  singer,  Yvette  Guilbert.  Mme. 
Jane  May  produced  a  new  pantomime  at  the  Tivoli. 
Mrs.  Langtry  returned  to  the  stage  after  a  consider- 
able interval  in  a  play  which  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  not  merely  as  a  society  butterfly, 
but  also  as  Venus  and  Lady  Godiva.  Finally,  the 
week  ended  with  the  welcome  apparition  of  Miss 
Loie  Fuller  in  a  series  of  dances  at  no  less  than  three 
leading  London  theatres. 

For  the  past  six  months  Mrs.  Langtry's  popularity 
in  London  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  The  first 
night  of  "  The  Society  Butterfly  "  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  a  British  audience  openly  insulted  her, 
however.  An  American  manager,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  London,  said  of  it  to  an  Evening  Sun 
reporter : 

"  I  don't  know  what  Mrs.  Langtry  has  been  doing  lately 
to  get  herself  into  such  bad  odor,  but  I  n-ver  felt  more 
sorry  for  a  woman  in  my  life  than  I  did  on  that  first  night. 
The  lines  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  part  offered  the  audience  all 
the  opportunity  that  was  needed.  The  guying  began  in 
the  second  act.  Mrs.  Langtry  had  to  remark  to  another 
woman:  'My  character  is  better  than  yours.     There  has 


never  been  a  word  of  scandal  breathed  against  my  good 
name.' 

"  Instantly  a  titter  ran  around  the  house.  The  pit  went  into 
convulsions,  and  finally  a  voice  from  that  region  exclaimed  : 
'  Oh,  I  say,  Lily,  draw  it  mild,  old  girl ! '  A  shout  went  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  theatre.  Mrs.  Langtry  bit  her  lip.  but 
stood  her  ground  pluckily.  After  the  tumult  had  subsided 
a  bit,  she  went  on  with  her  part.  But  the  lines  led  her  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  guying  was  kept  up  at  intervals  until 
the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act. 

"  Talk  about  bull-baiting  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  !  I've 
traveled  over  the  world  pretty  thoroughly  and  seen  a  good 
many  barbarisms,  but  the  way  the  audience  baited  that 
woman  was  the  crudest  thing  1  ever  saw," 


The  latest  development  in  the  milk-business  in 
London  is  to  drive  the  cows  around  the  route  and 
have  them  milked  in  the  presence  of  the  customers. 
The  customer  is  thus  able  to  judge  for  himself  of 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  animal,  and  is  sure  of 
the  freshness  of  the  milk.  This  practice  is  a  com- 
mon and  ancient  one  in  Egypt. 


An  automatic  harbor  watchman,  named  the 
"  hydrophone,"  has  been  invented,  which  is  so  con- 
structed that  when  a  torpedo-boat  approaches  within 
half  a  mile,  or  a  man-of-war  within  a  mile,  the 
vibrations  of  the  screw  propeller  are  detected  and 
transmitted  to  the  signaling  station. 
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NOTICE 

NAME  THUS 


LABEL 

AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 

Thartshqrn) 


"Many  diseases 

arise    from    one    cause 
— blood  impurity. 

Beecham's 
Pills 

(Tasteless)     ^\ 

8  Purify  the    blood  and, 
thus,    go   to    the    root 
8  of  many  maladies. 
25  cents  a  box. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  1, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  June,  1894,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  held  as 
above  noticed,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Tuesday, 
the  seventh  day  of  August,  1894,  at  oneo'clock,  P.  M. 


WILL,    NOT    BITE    OK    DRY    THE    TONGUE    OK    THROAT. 
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gURBRUG'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 

If  you  are  a  Pipe-Smoker,  « £$*™f£  golden 

world  will  not  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on 
receipt  of  ioc  a  sample  to  any  address.  Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE,  I  lb.,  $1.30  ; 
%  lb.,  40c.     Postage  paid.     Send  for  pamphlet. 

M,  BLASKGWER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS  A  LETTER  OR  POSTAL  CARD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (ifnot  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  array  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almostall  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  is:nce  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  entit.ed  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  without  losing:  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  dne  to  Bervice  or  not* 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Bl'ackHawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1832  to  1842,  are  entitled  under  a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o--  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
lat.er  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  Illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 


P.O.  Box 463 


WASHINGTON.  O.  C 
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SEWING   MACHINES 


Domestic  Paper  Patterns 

FKOM  POST  STKEET, 

TO   1021   MARKET  STREET, 

Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 


THE  BANK  OF  CAXIFOBNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Oaoltal S3,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,8*7,584  OS 

January  I,  1894 

W1U.IAM  Alvord president 

Thomas  Brown gas™" 

S    Prkntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irviho  F.  Moultoh 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

„    ,  I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York j  The  Bwk  0r  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

B~.on  Tremont  National  Bank 

London .'.'.'.'.'..'....Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris  Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,' Nev Agency  of  tie  Bank  of  California 

Chic^co  Union  National  Bank 

gt   1^^ Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or  .  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Christiana,  Switzerland,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  Clues 
in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Ino.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Ben].  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridga,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,;Dudlcy  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

833  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

G10.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HABTPOBD. 

Oa.h  Capital 81'2?.2,222 

AMett...   2,632,288 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,650,089 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  DlCKSO.v,  San   Francisco   Agents,  501    Mont- 
gomery Street.     Gbnrral  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


Uf  ICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
-"•■>     IT  AMD  PAY  FREIGHT. 

CIA  Boys  oar  S  drawer  wslnul  or  oak  Ira- 
ti  ■pro'.t'd  Illgh  ArmSlngtrsewiDE'iDftcbln* 
1  finely  tiniihta,  nkkd  plated,  adapted  to  liEhl 
md  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  Tears;  frith 
I  V.iN.m;ilirl:.,l,bln  iTIndrr,  Self-ThrcadiDg  Cjlia- 
I  dtr  Shuttle,  Self-Selling  Needle  and  a  complete 
\-..-i  <■_■(  Bt«el  Attachment*;  shipped  any  whereon 
SO  Day'a  Trial.  No  money  required  In  advance. 
11,000  now  Jo  aw.  World's  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ment*. Buy  from  factor;  and  save  dealer's  and  agent's  profit*. 
rnrr  Cat  TbU  Oat  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  larite  free 
I"  It  t  a.  dialogue,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORO  MFG.  DO.  342  Wabash  Aw.  CHICAGO, ILL, 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BlllKAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn   St..  Oblcago. 


GEORGE  GOODMAN, 


— PATKNTK 


AND   MANUFACTURER   OF- 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schllllnger's  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty, 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  31,  Stenart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  ioi. 

Main  WarbhouSks:  Pier  ai,  Steuart  Street  and  a*,  to 
945  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER'S 
"I  AND  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 
.^oyciarOxfljrdB0MBlcvc;e.fjult- 

t^  ttruu,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
■Htjiwww  ami  fully  warranted.  Write  to-aiy  for  our 
lars*  com|.|<-ti>  catalogue  of  bicycle,  pari*,  rr-r-olns  etc. 
Btc.         OXFORD    MFO.    CO. 

808  Waboah  Avonuo,      -      CHICAGO,  11*1*. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Pott  and  Stockton  Bta.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  My  wife  has  persuaded  me  to  go  to  church  with 
her  Sunday."    "  Pleasant  dreams,  old  man."— Life. 

Kitty— "We  advanced  women  have  discovered 
that  roan  is  a  total  failure."  Tom—"  I  suppose  that 
is  why  you  are  claiming  an  equality  with  him." — 
Puck. 

A  museum  episode  :  Manager—"  What's  the  row 
in  the  dining-room  ?"  Waiter—"  The  two-headed 
wonder  has  got  all  tangled  up  eating  macaroni." — 
Truth. 

Kitty—"  Ah  I  we  learn  by  experience."  Tom— 
"  Yes  ;  1  don't  think  I  know  as  much  as  I  thought  I 
knew  when  I  left  college  ;  but  I  know  I  know  more." 
— Puck. 

Lakeside— "  Your  wife  has  been  dead  only  six 
weeks,  and  yet  you  want  to  go  to  the  ball  game  ?" 
Wabash—'  But  it  is  only  to  sec  the  Cbicagos  play." 
— Puck. 

No  doubt  Goliath  was  much  surprised  when  David 
knocked  him  down  with  a  stone  from  his  sling.  Such 
a  thing  had  never  entered  his  head  before. — Glens 
Falls  Republican. 

Mrs.  Goodly—"  My  poor  man,  don't  you  know 
that  whisky  kills?"  Foxy  Finnegan  —  "Ves'ra. 
Won't  you  put  a  little  in  this  water  to  kill  the 
animalcules  ?  " — Puck. 

He—"  Now  there  is  a  modest  girl.  See,  she  does 
not  raise  her  dress  a  particle  even  when  crossing  the 
street."  She—  "Yes;  she's  too  modest  to  exhibit 
her  old  shoes." — Truth. 

Mr.  Crasus— "  You  want  to  marry  my  niece,  do 
you?  Why,  she  is  the  only  relative  I  have." 
Charley  Hardup— "  I  have  thought  that  all  out, 
sir."— Raymond  s  Monthly. 

"  Mary,"  said  the  sick  man  to  his  wife  when  the 
doctor  pronounced  it  a  case  of  small-pox,  "  if  any 
of  my  creditors  call,  tell  them  that  1  am  at  last  in  a 
condition  to  give  them  something." — Judge. 

Walking  is  obsolete  :  First  actor—' '  I  wonder  why 
the  manager  wants  to  take  such  a  large  company/On 
the  road  j*"  Second  actor — "  He  wants  to  be  sure 
there  will  be  enough  of  us  to  steal  a  train." — Puck. 

Talkum—"  Professor  Garner  says  that  monkeys 
do  not  actually  converse,  but  confine  themselves  to 
single  remarks  on  matters  of  importance."  Thinkum 
— "  Dear  me  1  How  man  has  degenerated." — New 
York  Weekly. 

Brown — "I  wonder  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
report  about  Corbett  and  Jackson  ?"  Jones— 
"What  report?"  Brown  —  "I  hear  that  their 
claims  to  the  championship  are  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration." — Puck. 

Flat-hunter— "  Dear  me,  what  a  strong  smell  of 
boiled  cabbage  I  Is  this  a  usual  thing  ?  "  Janitor — 
"It  happens  occashunal,  mum.  There's  been  a 
row  betune  th'  sicond  an'  thurrud  flurcs,  an'  th' 
sicond  flure  is  gittin'  aven." — Judge. 

Father — "  Yes,  1  admit  that  your  lover  has  a  good 
income,  but  he  has  very  expensive  tastes,  very." 
Daughter — "You  amaze  me.  What  does  he  ever 
want  that  is  so  very  expensive?"  Father — "Well, 
you,  for  one  thing." — New  York  Weekly. 

Another  Casabianca  :  Mr.  Benjamin  (calling  from 
window) — "  lkey  I  Ikey  I  Vot  for  you  standt  dere 
und  let  dot  Yankee  poy  knock  you  all  to  bieces  for  ? 
Vy  don'd  you  run  avay  ?  "  Ikey— "I  can  not  run 
avay,  raein  fader  ;  I  am  standting  on  a  nickel." — 
Judge. 

Mrs.  Brown-Jones — "  When  we  control  politics,  of 
course,  the  system  of  voting  will  have  to  be  com- 
pletely changed."  Mrs.  Jones-Brown  —  "Why?" 
Mrs.  Brown-Jones—"  It  is  intolerable  to  think  of  all 
these  devices  to  prevent  people  from  knowing  how  a 
person  casts  her  or  his  vote." — Puck. 

1  he  youth  who  bore  a  strange  device,  shook  bis 
head,  "Stay,"  the  maid  persisted,  "and  rest  thy 
weary  htad  upon  this  breast."  "  Excelsior  1"  re- 
marked he.  She  started  as  if  stung.  "  Never  1" 
she  cried,  warmly;  "if  1  had  to  use  anything  it 
would  be  cotton  batting.  Excelsior  !  The  idea  1 " 
—  Truth. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  You  seem  to  be  in  a  fright- 
ful rage  this  morning."  "  I  am.  You  remember 
the  challenge  I  sent  to  a  magazine  editor  ?  "  "  Yes." 
"  Well,  1  have  just  received  his  answer.  He  says 
that  my  manuscript  has  been  received,  and  that  it 
will  be  carefully  examined  in  due  course  of  time." — 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  duties  of  an  advertising  agent  on  any  paper 
are  not  pleasant,  but  sometimes  an  incident  occurs 
which  makes  them  seem  less  arduous.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  reply  given  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Levi,  the  man- 
ager of  a  prominent  Chicago  clothing-house,  to  a 
representative  of  the  Bulletin,  when  asked  to  take 
space  in  the  columns  of  that  paper.  He  stepped  up 
closely  to  the  reporter  and,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  confidentially  :  "  Mein  frendt,  I 
vouldn't  take  shpace  in  der  Bible,  negst  to  die 
Lord's  Prayer."— Lake  Forest  Bulletin. 


Electricity  for  Registering  Sheets 


is  something  you  ought  to  know 
about.  Higbest  Award  at  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Largest  output 
of  Folding  Machines. 


FOLDING 
[MACHINES 

HIGHEST   GRADE    MACHINERY. 

Tour  own  interests  will  suggest  that  you  should,  at  least,  send  for 
our  Catalogue  before  buying  a  Folding  Machine. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

OFFICES  :  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  London,  Eog. 


HIGHEST 


AWARD 


Perfecto, 


at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,1893.   JACOBSTAHL,  Jr.  &CO. 

Makers,  168th  st.  and  3d  ave.,  New  York.     Send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  10  cigars. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:    ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    132   Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  KLAUBEK  &  LEVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  X,.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1804 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87. OO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 
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About  a  month  ago  rumors  were  rife  to  the  effect  that  the 
board  of  education  intended  to  make  a  record  for  economy 
by  reducing  the  salaries  df  teachers  in  the  department. 
According  to  these  rumors,  the  election  was  at  hand  and 
certain  members  of  the  board  desired  to  end  their  terms  of 
office  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  for  which  pyrotechnic  display  the 
teachers  were  to  be  compelled  to  foot  the  bill.  Such  rumors 
necessarily  affected  the  work  in  the  schools.  The  calmness 
of  mind  and  undivided  attention  to  the  work  that  are  essen- 
tial for  the  best  results  were  impossible  when  the  teachers 
felt  that  their  bread  and  butter  were  in  jeopardy.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was,  therefore,  passed  by  the  board  : 

Whereas,  Rumors  have  lately  been  set  on  fool  intimating  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  board  favor  a  general  reduction  of 
teachers'  salaries  ;  and,  whereas,  such  reports  have  had  and  continue 
to  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  work  of  this  department ;  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That,  except  where  it  would  work  a  manifest  injustice,  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  board  that  the  present  schedule  of  salaries  be  con- 
tinued in  force  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1894-95. 

The  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  allay  all  anxiety  on 


the  part  of  the  teachers  ;  it  was  intended  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  not  to  be  re- 
duced, and  it  was  so  accepted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  true 
meaning  was  that  the  whole  matter  was  simply  to  be  post- 
poned, and  now  that  the  school  term  is  ended,  the 
subject  is  to  be  taken  up  again.  The  declarations  of  the 
resolution  are  to  be  nullified  by  calling  it  a  "  readjustment'1 
of  salaries  instead  of  a  reduction.  The  programme  includes 
two  features — a  readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  principals  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  classes  under  their  control, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  primary  teachers,  while 
those  of  teachers  in  the  seventh  grade  are  to  be  increased. 
The  present  schedule  provides  that  teachers  in  the  grammar 
grades,  with  the  exception  of  the  eighth  grade,  shall  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars,  the  maximum 
amount  being  paid  only  after  ten  years'  experience.  In  the 
primary  grades,  the  maximum  salary  after  ten  years'  experi- 
ence is  seventy-five  dollars.  Teachers  in  the  eighth  grade, 
from  which  pupils  are  graduated  to  the  high  schools,  receive 
a  maximum  of  eighty-five  dollars  ;  and  the  maximum  in  the 
receiving  classes,  where  beginners  are  taken  for  a  few 
months,  is  fixed  by  law  at  not  less  than  that  in  the  grammar 
grades.  These  are  the  maximum  salaries  attainable  only 
after  ten  years  of  work  ;  more  than  half  the  teachers  in  the 
grammar  and  primary  grades  actually  receive  less  than  sev- 
enty-five dollars  a  month. 

Passing  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  general  ade- 
quacy of  these  salaries,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  pro- 
posed "readjustment "  would  work.  The  change  in  the 
salaries  of  principals  is  proper,  because  classes  have  been 
added  in  certain  cases  and  taken  away  in  others  since  the 
salaries  were  fixed,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now  in- 
equalities of  compensation.  But  in  the  other  case  it  is  different 
The  little  joker  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  ten  times 
as  many  primary  teachers  as  there  are  teachers  in  the  seventh 
grade,  and  taking  five  dollars  a  month  from  the  primary 
salaries  and  adding  that  amount  to  the  others,  would  result 
in  a  general  annual  reduction  of  nearly  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  without  the  salaries  apparently  having  been  reduced. 
Granted  that  the  teachers  in  the  seventh  grade  are  not  ade- 
quately paid,  why  should  the  primary  teachers  be  compelled 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  ?  The  tax-payers,  not  the  primary 
teachers,  should  support  the  schools,  and  they  have  never 
complained  about  the  money  paid  to  teachers.  It  is  the 
money  wasted  in  other  directions  that  they  object  to. 

The  efficiency  of  the  school  department  rests  wholly  with 
the  teachers ;  if  these  are  not  competent,  no  amount  of 
money  spent  and  work  done  can  produce  good  results. 
Competent  teachers  require  years  of  preparation  ;  original 
capacity  being  equal,  the  teacher  who  has  had  a  college 
education  is  more  able  than  the  one  who  has  graduated 
from  the  normal  school ;  the  teacher  who  has  had  neither 
of  these  advantages  is  comparatively  of  little  value  to  the 
department.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  natural  ability  affects 
this  general  statement,  and  that  many  teachers  who  have  had 
no  special  advantages  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  educators  ; 
but  they  would  stand  higher  had  they  enjoyed  the  systematic 
training  of  the  higher  education.  The  preparatory  training 
of  the  teacher  should  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lawyer 
or  the  doctor ;  it  should  be  superior  to  that  required  by  the 
average  business  man,  The  work  in  the  schools  is  certainly 
of  as  much  value  to  the  community  as  that  in  the  courts, 
by  the  sick  bed,  or  in  the  counting-house.  Yet  what  pro- 
fessional man  or  merchant  would  be  content  to  look  for- 
ward to  seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars  as  the  highest  attain- 
able income  after  ten  years  of  conscientious  and  hard 
work  ?  The  girl  who  adopts  type- writing  or  book-keeping, 
or  who  becomes  a  cashier,  has  a  more  promising  outlook 
without  requiring  one-half  of  the  preparation,  and  with 
work  that  is  not  one-half  so  arduous.  What  incentive  is 
there  for  the  best  intelligence  to  adopt  the  life  of  an  edu- 
cator ? 

There  is  always  a  temptation  for  the  school  board  that 
desires  to  effect  apparent  economies  to  attack  the  salary-list. 
There  are  so  many  teachers,  that  a  comparatively  small  re- 
duction in  the  salary  of  each  will  result  in  a   large  saving. 


Furthermore,  it  requires  far  less  labor  on  the  part  of 
would-be  economists  than  would  be  involved  in  unearthing 
abuses  and  curing  them.  It  is  also  indicative  of  the  mistake 
of  placing  these  matters  in  the  hands  of  men  not  familiar 
with  the  work  of  education,  that  these  spasms  of  economy 
always  attack  the  primary  teachers.  Last  year,  ihese  vic- 
tims had  five  dollars  pinched  from  their  salaries,  on  the 
ground  that  their  daily  school  sessions  were  shorter  than 
those  in  the  upper  grades.  But  in  the  third  grade,  the  hours 
are  now  just  the  same  as  in  the  grammar  grades  ;  yet  the 
reduced  salary  is  continued.  There  is  an  idea  that  the  work 
of  the  primary  teacher  is  very  easy,  and  that  anybody  with 
an  ordinary  education  can  fill  the  position.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  any  teaching  is  easy,  it  is  that  of  the  grammar- 
grade  teacher  when  the  primary  work  has  been  adequately 
done,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  no  conscientious  teach- 
ing is  easy.  The  primary  teacher  should  be  as  thoroughly 
equipped  mentally  as  those  in  the  higher  grades  ;  she  should 
do  as  much  work  outside  of  school  hours  as  they  ;  and  the 
work  is  not  a  bit  easier  than  theirs.  In  the  school- 
room her  work  is  even  more  arduous.  She  must  lay  the 
foundation  for  habits  of  industry  ;  she  must  overcome  the 
nervousness  and  restlessness  of  the  little  ones  ;  she  must 
cultivate  self-control  in  those  who  have  never  before  known 
what  self-control  was  ;  she  must  watch  and  direct  the  un- 
folding of  each  individual  budding  mind  at  the  period  when 
it  is  most  elusive  ;  she  must  inculcate  in  them  an  interest  in 
study,  and  teach  them  how  to  study.  The  child  naturally 
takes  pleasure  in  gaining  knowledge,  but  this  desire  to  learn 
may  be  crushed  out  of  it  by  the  dull,  colorless  methods  of 
the  incompetent  primary  teacher,  and  the  distaste  for  school- 
work  thus  early  acquired  can  not  be  overcome  in  many  cases 
until  the  child  has  completed  its  schooling  and  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy  the  defect.  The  value  of  a  child's  whole  educa- 
tion depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
who  lays  the  foundation. 

This  being  so,  is  it  wise  or  just  that  the  teacher  who  has 
this  delicate  trust  should  be  no  better  paid  than  the  nursery- 
maid or  the  cook  ?  Is  her  work  less  valuable  than  that  of 
the  type-writer  or  the  cashier?  Should  she  be  made  the 
victim  of  record-making  directors  ?  It  is  time  that  a  more 
intelligent  policy  animated  the  school  department  of  this 
city. 

Each  day  that  passes,  the  impossibility  of  the  position  into 
which  the  Democratic  party  has  squirmed  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. It  is  floating  on  the  political  ocean  without  rudder 
and  without  compass,  the  sport  of  every  breeze  that  blows. 
It  appears  to  have  no  political  principles,  no  fixed  ideas  on 
public  questions,  no  policy  that  it  has  the  courage  or  the 
ability  to  follow  out.  It  went  into  office  two  years  ago 
upon  a  platform  which  had,  and  could  have,  but  one  mean- 
ing— free  trade.  With  the  definite  promise  of  the  platform 
the  Democratic  administration  began.  The  first  speck  of 
fruition  was  found  in  the  tariff  bill  prepared  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  named,  after  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Wilson  bill  But  when 
this  bill  was  published  and  brought  into  the  House  for 
action,  it  was  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  an  absolute  mis- 
fit, so  far  as  the  Chicago  platform  was  concerned.  It  was, 
in  every  respect,  a  protectionist  and  discriminating  measure. 
It  reduced  the  average  rate  of  duties  somewhat  below  the 
level  of  the  McKinley  bill ;  but  the  most  and  best  that 
could  be  said  for  it,  from  the  free-trade  standpoint,  was  that 
it  was  McKinleyism  slightly  diluted.  It  was  no  more  free 
trade  than  a  quart  of  whisky  could  be  water  were  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  aqua  pttra  added  to  it.  However,  it  was  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  the  House  passed  it,  regardless  of  any  prin- 
ciple underlying  it  and  glad  enough  to  get  the  job  off  its 
hands.  The  positive  free  trade  of  the  platform  was  cast 
aside,  and  the  Democratic  party  stood  as  the  exponent  of  a 
policy  of  reduced  protection. 

In  due  course  of  legislation,  the  Wilson  bill  went  to  the 
Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  then  the 
mountain  labored.  The  Finance  Committee  held  the  bi!!,  and 
held  it  and  held  it,  until  the  patience  of  even  the  I 
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senators  who  were  not  on  the  inside  was  exhausted.  Then 
it  was  reported  back  to  the  Senate  with  over  four  hundred 
protectionist  amendments.  The  changes  were  made  upon 
two  ideas  or  theories — first,  a  distribution  of  favors  to 
special  interests  ;  and  second,  an  increase  of  duties  above 
the  rates  fixed  by  the  Wilson  bill,  the  duties  in  some  cases 
being  made  higher  than  those  of  the  McKinley  bilL  The 
mouse  that  had  been  brought  forth  was  very  protectionist  in 
color.  The  positive  free  trade  of  the  platform  and  the  re- 
duced protection  of  the  House  had  both  been  cast  aside,  and 
the  Democratic  party  stood  as  the  exponent  of  high  protec- 
tion favorable  to  those  interests  that  the  Democrats  favored. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  done.  It  has,  thus  far,  declined  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
come tax.  It  has  repudiated  flatly  and  without  qualification 
the  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform  which  denounced  pro- 
tection as  unconstitutional,  and  has  out-McKinleyed  Mc- 
Kinley in  many  regards  ;  and  it  has  further  adopted  and 
taken  into  its  family  the  Populist  doctrine  of  an  income  tax, 
regarding  which  the  Chicago  platform  was  entirely  silent. 
Drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws,  it  is  said,  and  when  the 
Democratic  party  threw  away  the  planks  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  one  after  another,  it  had  to  secure,  or  try  to  secure, 
something  to  save  itself.  In  its  wild  flurry,  with  destruction 
in  sight,  it  seized  upon  the  Populist  plank  of  an  income  tax. 
It  had  thrown  away  free  iron  ore,  free  lumber,  free  sugar, 
and  free  coal,  and  has  now  repudiated  another  Chicago 
plank — the  repeal  of  the  Federal  tax  on  the  circulation  of 
State  banks.  All  there  is  left  is  free  wool,  over  which  there 
will  certainly  be  a  battle  royal,  and  the  income  tax,  which 
will  be  opposed  by  every  class  in  the  United  States  except 
those  who  have  no  income,  and  never  expect  to  have,  and 
who  are  always  envious  of  those  whose  superior  ability,  in- 
dustry, and  economy  have  enabled  them  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world. 

It  is  becoming  very  evident,  if  there  was  ever  any  doubt 
about  it,  that  there  is  not  room  in  the  United  States  for  two 
protectionist  parties  at  the  same  time.  The  Democratic 
party  must  have  discoverd  this  before  it  framed  and  adopted 
the  Chicago  platform,  and  by  various  devices,  some  of  them 
not  particularly  reputable,  made  their  opposition  to  protection 
win  in  1892.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  undertaken  to 
put  their  free-trade  theories  into  practice  than  they  found 
nearly  the  whole  country  arrayed  solidly  against  them.  The 
very  fear  of  what  they  might  do  created  a  paralysis  of 
domestic  industry,  a  withdrawal  of  capital,  and  a  shrinkage 
in  the  demand  for  labor,  accompanied,  necessarily,  by  a  re- 
duction in  wages.  Then  the  Democratic  party  grew  fright- 
ened at  the  demon  it  had  invoked,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
fortress  of  protection.  But  instead  of  knocking  at  the  gate 
and  demanding  entrance,  it  climbed  over  the  walls  and 
sneaked  through  the  wickets,  and  even  when  inside  denied 
that  it  had  asked  shelter  of  protection  and  asserted  that  it 
still  adhered  to  the  banner  of  what  it  called  tariff  reform. 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  education,  but  we  maintain 
that  Congress  is  not  the  place  to  teach  would-be  statesmen 
the  elementary  principles  of  statesmanship.  Some  little 
knowledge  of  every-day  affairs,  some  little  power  of  reason- 
ing, some  modicum  of  common  sense  is  necessary  in  Con- 
gress. The  proper  place  for  this  party  of  imbecility  is  the 
lower  grades  of  the  public  schools.  They  need  some  little 
foundation  of  brains  before  they  attempt  to  handle  serious 
questions. 


Mrs.  Catherine  Backus  died  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  January  last,  bequeathing  an  estate  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash  to  Nicholas  Bachman,  as  trustee,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  him  for  masses  for  her  soul  and  for  that  of  her 
husband.  Her  children  contest  the  will  on  the  ground  that 
a  disembodied  soul,  if  it  exist  anywhere,  can  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  the  performance  of  masses  or  other  religious  rites 
on  this  terrestrial  sphere.  The  case  is  complicated  by  the 
intervention  of  a  trustee,  upon  whom  the  duty  is  thrown  to 
decide  when  and  where  the  masses  are  to  be  celebrated  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  under  the  ruling  in  the  Tilden  case, 
this  imparts  a  vagueness  to  the  bequest  which  may  be  fatal 
to  its  validity.  But  the  main  issue  in  the  controversy  is 
whether  a  soul  has  any  standing  in  an  earthly  court  of 
justice  which  would  enable  it  to  profit  by  a  will. 

The  case  is  new,  though  the  circumstances  on  which  it 
rests  are  not.  Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  been  in  the  habit,  from  time  immemorial,  of  bequeath- 
ing money  to  churches  or  priests  for  masses  for  their  souls. 
The  bequests  have  rested  on  a  belief  that  prayers  uttered  on 
earth  can  help  the  souls  of  the  dead  by  abridging  their  term 
in  purgatory.  That  belief  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  in- 
come to  the  church.  It  has  been  encouraged  by  the  priest- 
hood, who  have  impressed  on  their  parishioners  the  duty  of 
devoting  a  portion  of  their  estate  to  paying  for  masses  as  a 
wise  and  pious  duty.  So  far  as  is  remembered,  the  practice 
has  never  been  questioned  in  law  till  now.  To  deny  the 
efficacy  of  masses  has  been  considered  sacrilegious  ;  to  ex- 
iat  the  priests  would  perform  the  masses  without  pay 


has  been  tantamount  to  assuming  that  the  laborer  is  not 
worthy  of  his  hire.  Thus,  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
heirs  used  to  be  content  to  divide  the  estate  of  the  defunct 
with  priests,  who  earned  their  share  by  performing  services 
which  possessed  no  value  in  this  world. 

The  Backus  heirs  now  contend,  in  effect,  that  the  services, 
if  valueless  in  this  world,  should  not  be  paid  for  in  this 
world,  and  that  any  remuneration  which  the  priests  earn 
by  performing  them  must  be  paid  in  the  place  where  it  is 
earned — namely,  in  the  other  world.  It  is  not  clear  how  a 
debt  could  be  collected  in  purgatory  ;  but  that  is  the  look- 
out of  the  priests  who  celebrate  the  masses. 

The  heirs  contend  that  a  soul  can  not  be  benefited  by 
masses  celebrated  on  earth  ;  that,  being  incorporeal,  it  can 
not  hold  corporeal  property  ;  that  the  period  of  time  during 
which  it  is  doomed  to  remain  in  purgatory  being  fixed  by 
God  and  the  saints,  it  can  not  be  altered  or  abridged  by  the 
actions  of  men  who  have  no  control  over  God  and  the  saints  ; 
and  that  the  bequest,  being  without  consideration,  must  be 
pronounced  void.  To  controvert  this  contention,  the  church 
must  prove  that  masses  are  effectual  in  reducing  the  term  of 
a  defunct  in  purgatory,  and  that  by  some  spiritual  telegraph, 
God  and  the  saints  are  made  aware  of  the  celebration  of  the 
masses,  and  are  guided  by  them  in  revising  the  original  sen- 
tence of  the  deceased.  If  they  can  prove  these  things,  they 
may  establish  a  claim  to  Mrs.  Backus's  property,  but  the 
proof  will  have  to  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  law.  If 
they  can  not  prove  the  efficacy  of  masses,  or  that  the  de- 
cedent had  an  interest  in  them  which  can  be  requited  in  dol- 
lars, or  that  the  Deity  was  made  aware  of  their  intervention, 
it  would  seem  that  their  case  must  fail. 

According  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  the  price  of  post- 
mortem services  rendered  by  churchmen  was  always  payable 
in  this  world.  Men  gave  money  to  build  cathedrals  and  to 
enrich  abbeys ;  they  left  large  sums  to  the  church  by  wills  ; 
these  largesses  were  granted  in  order  to  insure  the  donor's 
or  testator's  peace  with  heaven.  Eternal  happiness  was  a 
property  which  the  priests  sold.  They  took  money  in  this 
world  for  a  commodity  which  was  only  deliverable  in  the 
next.  The  ability  of  the  priesthood  to  deliver  the  goods 
was  questioned  at  the  time  when  the  priests  began  to  sell, 
not  only  places  in  heaven,  but  indulgences  to  commit  sin  in 
this  life.  Faith  in  the  capacity  of  churchmen  to  carry  out 
their  bargains  was  rudely  shaken  at  the  time  the  popes 
issued,  for  money,  licenses  to  break  the  laws  of  God.  No 
system  of  religion  was  consistent  with  so  gross  a  contradic- 
tion as  that ;  and  one  by  one  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
took  steps  to  prohibit  donations  or  legacies  to  the  church  or 
its  members.  For  a  hundred  years  or  more,  the  only 
countries  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could,  with- 
out controversy,  benefit  by  the  testamentary  provisions 
of  its  members  have  been  those  in  which  Protestanism 
prevailed. 

Here  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  are 
common  enough.  They  are  quite  openly  advertised  in  the 
papers.  But  they  are  paid  for  in  coin  by  the  relatives  at  the 
time  the  masses  are  solemnized.  There  can  be  no  public 
objection  to  that,  though  the  practice  involves  a  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  officiating  priest  and  monstrous  credulity  on  the 
part  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  if  the  party  who  ordered  the  mass  refused  to  pay  for  it 
afterward,  the  priest  could  not  take  the  case  into  court.  It 
would  be  ticklish  business,  to  submit  to  a  jury  the  money 
value  of  a  religious  rite.  Eternal  salvation  is  priceless,  and 
no  reasonable  juryman  would  try  to  put  a  price  on  it. 

Such  incidents  as  the  one  which  is  now  in  the  courts  at 
Buffalo  constitute  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  Archbishop 
Riordan's  averment  that  the  church  never  changes  its  doc- 
trines ;  it  has  always  been  right  and  it  is  right  to-day.  In 
everything  else  there  is  progress,  as  knowledge  widens  and 
the  human  mind  expands  with  the  march  of  discovery.  The 
church  remains  where  it  was  when  Bruno  was  burned  and 
Galileo  tortured  for  asserting  that  the  earth  moves.  At- 
tempts are  made  by  Jesuitical  casuistry  to  adjust  the  ex- 
ploded tenets  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  revelations  of  mod- 
ern science  which  can  not  be  denied.  But  they  are  very 
pitiful.  Happily  for  the  march  of  truth,  the  influence  of  the 
apostles  of  darkness  diminishes  year  by  year.  There  are 
now  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  are 
ashamed  to  denounce  Darwin  as  an  infidel. 


One  of  the  measures  by  which  the  dominant  party  hopes 
to  secure  to  itself  a  continuance  of  public  favor  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Fithian  free-ship  bill,  which  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  get  ships  for  nothing,  but  that  foreign-built 
steamships  and  vessels  of  all  kinds  may  be  bought  by 
American  citizens  and  put  under  an  American  registry,  and 
thereafter  be  employed  in  regaining  what  enthusiasts  call 
America's  supremacy  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  It 
is  conceded  that  steamships  can  be  built  abroad  somewhat 
more  cheaply  than  in  the  United  States,  and  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  our  citizens  should  be  permitted  to  avail  them- 
selves  of    this   cheapness,   and    buy    steamers   and    ships 


where  they  can  get  them  most  cheaply.  This  would 
be  so  were  original  cost  of  construction  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered,  but  it  happens  that  there  are  other 
factors  which  completely  outweigh  the  cost  of  construction. 
To  make  this  clear,  we  announce  this  proposition,  unquali- 
fiedly and  directly,  that  if  Great  Britain  were  to  make  us  a 
present  of  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  merchant  steamers, 
we  could  not  afford  to  run  them  under  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions" of  ocean  carriage.  They  would  be  an  enormous  ele- 
phant on  our  hands.  The  best  we  could  do  with  them 
would  be  to  tie  them  up  somewhere  until  they  died  a  natural 
death  from  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  water  and  barnacles. 
An  assertion  of  this  sort  is  valueless  without  something  in 
the  way  of  evidence  to  support  it ;  but  in  this  case  the  testi- 
mony is  abundant  and  conclusive.  First,  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  pay  subsidies  to  their  steamship  lines, 
which  the  United  States  will  not  do.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
annual  subsidies  paid  to  European  lines,  and  they  do  not  ex- 
haust the  list : 

French  Transatlantic $2,231,600 

Messageries  Mariumes 2,770,000 

North  German  Lloyds 1, 100,000 

Peninsular  and  Oriental 1,700,000 

Cunard  Line 250,000 

Royal  Mail  Packet  Co 450,000 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Cunard  Line  receives  an  Admiralty 
subvention  of  $67,500  per  year,  and  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  of  $61,745.  Second,  the  wages  of  every  employee 
of  an  American  steamship,  from  captain  down  to  coal- 
passer  or  cabin-boy,  are  nearly  twice  as  high,  on  an  average, 
as  wages  paid  on  board  European  steamships  of  a  similar 
class.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  freight  steamers, 
for  the  great  Atlantic  greyhounds  hardly  enter  into  this  com- 
parison. If  we  want  to  compete  with  foreign  ships  for  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world,  we  must  reduce  seamen's 
wages.  There  is  no  alternative,  for  ocean  transportation  is 
a  matter  of  business,  not  of  sentiment.  If  ocean  carriage 
shall  revive  and  be  worth  striving  for,  we  can  get  it  without 
having  foisted  upon  us  the  refuse  of  the  bone-yards  of 
maritime  Europe.  We  can  build  ships  and  man  them  if 
we  want  to,  but  so  long  as  ocean  carriage  does  not  pay  with- 
out a  subsidy,  and  Congress  will  not  consent  to  grant  a  sub- 
sidy, all  such  legislation  as  the  Fithian  bill  should  be  beaten, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  idle  and  useless,  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  dispassionate  review  of  the  "  In- 
dustrial Army"  movement,  from  its  inception  to  its  close. 
A  few  days  ago,  publicists  shrank  from  attempting  such  a 
review,  through  fear  that  unexpected  incidents  might  bring 
their  reasoning  to  naught.  Now  we  have  so  nearly  reached 
the  moment  when  the  curtain  may  be  rung  down  that  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  whole  movement  may  be  safely 
undertaken. 

The  "  Industrial  Army  "  consisted  of  gatherings  of  unem- 
ployed men,  numbering  at  each  place  a  few  hundreds,  who 
proposed  to  march  on  Washington,  bent  on  coercing  Con- 
gress to  grant  their  demands.  They  had  no  supplies,  and 
wherever  they  went  they  levied  forced  loans  on  the  people, 
who  fed  the  invaders  for  fear  they  should  steal  food.  They 
had  no  transportation,  and,  therefore,  not  content  with  steal- 
ing rides  on  freight-cars,  they  stole  whole  trains  and  ran  them 
at  their  own  sweet  will.  Like  other  marauders,  they  pro- 
posed to  live  on  the  country  and  to  confiscate  its  transporta- 
tion machinery  to  their  own  uses. 

It  may  as  well  be  confessed  that  the  authorities  were 
alarmed.  They  had  no  accurate  information  regarding  the 
number  of  the  commonwealers.  They  perceived  that  they 
commanded  the  sympathy  of  the  working  class.  A  nervous 
feeling  pervaded  Washington.  Rapid,  though  quiet,  trans- 
fers of  troops  were  made.  Arms  were  distributed  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  con- 
centration of  force  at  the  capital.  Meanwhile  the  common- 
wealers came  on  and  stood  at  last  in  front  of  the  Capitol. 
This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  movement.  A  well- 
directed  charge  of  policemen  scattered  the  vagabonds,  and 
their  leader  was  ignobly  arrested  and  jailed  on  a  charge  of 
trampling  on  the  grass.  The  whole  movement  went  to 
pieces  under  a  storm  of  ridicule. 

A  movement  which  looked  at  one  time  as  if  it  were  a  real 
danger  to  the  nation  collapsed  without  battle  or  bloodshed. 
Only  one  single  commonwealer  appears  to  have  lost  his  life 
in  the  crusade.  The  poor  deluded  tramps  butted  their  heads 
against  the  stone  wall  of  American  institutions  and  recoiled 
stunned. 

In  the  London  Economist  we  find  an  intelligent  review  of 
the  movement,  in  which  the  writer  fully  realizes  the  reserved 
force  which,  under  our  system,  is  kept  in  hand  for  such  con- 
tingencies.    The  writer  says  : 

"  In  the  United  States,  a  disorderly  movement  may  assume  large 
proportions  and  yet  be  as  distant  as  ever  from  success.  There  is 
nothing  at  first  to  resist  it,  except  the  scattered  villages  thinly  filled 
with  much-occupied  farmers,  who  are  unwilling  to  turn  out  until  they 
receive  orders  from  capitals  often  situated  at  a  considerable  distance. 
There  is,  however,  always  force  somewhere  ;  though  in  a  state  as  large 
as  England,  and  but  thinly  populated,  it  may  be  most  difficult  to  bring 
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tbat  force  to  the  actual  scene  of  disturbance.  In  singular  contrast  to 
the  slowness  with  which  force  is  applied  to  meet  any  public  disorder,  is 
the  energy  with  which,  when  a  decision  has  been  taken,  the  public 
authorities  act.  They  are  fettered  by  no  English  rules.  The  smallest 
sheriff  once  in  motion,  with  armed  villagers  behind  him,  whether  in 
pursuit  of  brigands  or  of  Coxeyites  who  are  threatening  a  town,  orders 
his  men  to  fire  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  If  the  militia  are 
called  out  they  pour  in  volleys  on  a  hostile  crowd  just  as  if  they  were 
soldiers  in  an  enemy's  country.  Even  the  civil  police,  when  there  are 
any,  use  clubs  and  revolvers  without  fear  of  juries,  and  give  a  ring- 
leader a  severe  beating  before  placing  him  under  arrest.  As  for  the 
United  States  troops,  they  act  with  the  decision  of  the  Czar's  Cossacks. 
When,  last  week,  a  Coxeyite  mob  in  Montana  insisted  on  retaining  a  train 
it  had  seized,  the  captain  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  national  force 
planted  Gatlings  so  as  to  command  the  train,  which  had  twelve  hundred 
roughs  on  board,  and  gave  them  three  minutes  to  depart  before  he  opened 
fire.  They  departed.  Hardly  any  European  officer  would  have  vent- 
ured upon  that  course  or  have  been  so  sure  as  the  American  of  sup- 
port and  approval  from  head-quarters.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in 
the  United  Slates,  the  public  force,  being  usually  inadequate,  is  com- 
pelled to  act  with  a  certain  severity  and,  so  to  speak,  finality,  and  that 
the  officers  and  men  feel  sure  there  will  be  no  popular  suspicion  as  to 
their  motives  in  so  acting.  There  is  no  upper  class  to  be  suspected,  the 
Democracy  is  giving  its  own  orders,  and  the  troops,  therefore,  feel  free 
to  use  their  whole  force  in  suppressing  any  attempt  to  resist.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  United  States  troops  are  employed,  be- 
cause in  the  Union  it  is  understood  tbat,  if  the  regulars  are  once  in 
movement,  they  are  not  to  be  defeated,  that  '  firing  on  the  flag'  does 
not  mean  rioting,  but  war.  Serious  as  any  disorder  arising  may  ap- 
pear— and  there  have  been  some  serious  risings  in  the  history  of  the 
West — there  always  arrives  a  time  when  the  disorderly  are  face  to  face 
with  irresistible  physical  force,  and  have  to  accept  the  alternative  of 
submitting  or  ordering  their  coffins." 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  "  Industrial  Army"  movement  will 
prove  rather  a  blessing  than  a  disaster.  It  has  brought  into 
full  view  the  nonsensical  socialist  doctrines  about  the  gov- 
ernment owing  work  to  every  citizen,  and  has  compelled 
sensible  though  ignorant  people  to  think  out  these  theories, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  they  have  rejected  them  with 
contempt.  This  was  the  destined  office  of  the  Populist  party, 
but  the  "  industrials  "  have  taken  the  job  out  of  its  hands  and 
its  vocation  is  gone.  Audiences  of  rational  people  will  not 
again,  in  this  generation  at  least,  listen  to  a  rehash  of  M. 
Proudhon's  vagaries  with  patience.  Whatever  they  may 
have  thought  before,  recent  events  compelled  them  to  study 
the  subject ;  they  now  see  clearly  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  government  to  provide  work  for  any  one,  or  to 
support  any  class  at  the  cost  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  a 
gain  to  have  that  much  understood  and  settled.  It  is  also 
an  advantage  to  have  it  demonstrated  that  ours  is  not  a  mob 
government,  but  a  government  of  institutions  regulated  on 
logical  principles  and  confined  within  fixed  limits.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  American  system  is  that  major- 
ities must  govern,  and  subordinate  to  this,  though  almost 
equally  vital,  is  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  be  enforced  at  any  cost. 


More  than  a  year  ago,  the  Argonaut  drew  attention  to 
the  tendency  of  New  Yorkers  to  congregate  in  communities 
living  under  one  roof,  they  having  been  driven  to  that  plan 
by  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  separate  living  and  by 
the  peculiar  shape  -of  Manhattan  Island,  which  can  only 
spread  northward.  The  first  departure  from  the  hotel  plan 
—of  which  the  Waldorf  is  the  latest  illustration — was  the 
apartment-house.  This  was  a  huge  building  laid  out  in 
suites  of  from  three  to  ten  rooms,  each  of  which  was  sup- 
posed to  answer  the  same  purposes  as  a  detached  house, 
and  contained  within  itself  all  the  requisites  for  family  life. 
A  score  or  more  of  such  apartment-houses  have  been 
erected,  and  are  occupied  by  people  of  means,  who  do  not 
find  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  houses  suitable  for  their  occupation  at  a  rent  which 
they  can  afford.  The  objection  to  the  apartment  or  flat- 
house  is  that  privacy  is  impossible,  and  everybody  knows 
every  one  else's  business.  In  this  city,  where  the  flat  sys- 
tem has  long  been  in  vogue,  our  flimsy  style  of  building  ex- 
cludes deafening  between  the  floors,  and  the  tenants  of  all 
the  flats  but  the  upper  one  have  their  nerves  set  on  edge  by 
the  trampling  overhead.  That  drawback  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous at  New  York,  but  even  there  the  discomforts  of 
propinquity  are  annoying. 

The  latest  experiment  in  cooperative  living  is  the  Bal- 
moral, which  is  a  cross  between  a  hotel  and  an  apartment- 
house.  It  occupies  a  whole  block  on  Lenox  Avenue,  near 
the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  station  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
elevated  railroad,  and,  contrary  to  modern  custom,  is  only 
five  stories  high.  It  contains  seventy  living  apartments, 
ranging  in  size  from  two  to  six  rooms,  each  with  hall,  bath- 
room, and  closets,  but  no  kitchen  or  lumber-room.  The 
rooms  are  heated  by  steam,  but  in  the  parlors  are  grates  for 
those  who  like  the  sight  of  a  fire.  Owing  to  the  shape  of 
the  house,  every  room  in  it  is  light  and  well  ventilated. 
From  these  rooms  elevators  run  down  to  the  dining-rooms, 
of  which  two  are  large  and  four  small.  Every  family  has 
its  own  table  and  waitress.  The  whole  service,  is  performed 
by  girls,  uniformed  in  black  gowns,  with  white  linen  collars 
and  lace  caps.  The  owners  of  the  Balmoral  claim  that 
people  can  live  under  their  roof  for  less  money   than  any- 


where else.  For  three  rooms,  with  heat,  gas,  and  chamber 
service,  the  charge  is  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  board  costs  eight  dollars  per  person  per 
week  ;  thus  a  man  and  wife  and  one  child  can  live  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  first-class  hotel. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  hotel  boarding-houses  and 
flat-houses  which  are  going  up  in  this  city,  that  form  of  living 
must  be  popular.  More  people,  apparently,  live  in  flats  than 
rent  houses.  The  inducement  is  probably  the  avoidance  of 
climbing  up  stairs  ;  it  is  strange  that  this  advantage  should 
outweigh  the  privacy  and  other  comforts  of  a  detached 
house.  The  tenant  of  a  flat  can  have  no  secrets  from  her 
neighbors,  above  and  below,  and  if  they  have  children,  Sheol 
will  have  no  terrors.  Still,  people  are  paying  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  flats  of  six  rooms,  three  of 
which  get  their  light  from  a  well.  Such  flats  need  annual 
repairs.  In  this  city,  houses  are  run  up  in  such  a  helter- 
skelter  fashion  that  none  of  them  seem  to  be  expected  to  last 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  indeed,  few  of  them  will. 
The  family  hotel  has  reduced  the  problem  of  cheap  living 
to  a  science.  There  are  half  a  dozen  big  caravansaries  here 
where  good  rooms  and  board  can  be  got  for  about  forty  dol- 
lars per  head  per  month.  At  smaller  hotels,  permanent 
boarders  are  accommodated  at  one  dollar  a  day. 

The  problem  of  living  in  San  Francisco,  like  so  many 
other  problems,  has  been  complicated  by  the  labor  unions. 
These  institutions  long  ago  forced  mechanics'  wages  to  an 
artificial  level,  so  that,  with  materials  no  dearer,  it  cost  twice 
as  much  to  build  a  residence  house  here  as  in  Kansas  City. 
The  consequence  was  twofold.  Only  about  half  as  many 
houses  were  built  as  the  population  required,  and  these  cost 
so  much  to  build  that  the  owners  had  to  charge  exorbitant 
rents  to  get  interest  on  their  money.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to-day  for  a  young  couple  to  rent  any  sort  of  a  house  for 
less  than  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  a  house  in  a  pleasant 
street,  none  too  large  for  a  family  of  five  or  six,  commands 
one  hundred  dollars.  No  scheme  of  existence  can  justify  so 
disproportionate  an  appropriation  for  rent  in  comparison  with 
other  sources  of  expenditure.  If  we  say  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  average  net  income  of  a  man  of  business  or 
professional  man  who  is  struggling  hopefully  is  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the 
mark.  He  cannot  afford  to  pay  half  of  this  away  for  rent. 
If  he  does,  he  will  stint  the  children's  food  and  clothes.  The 
financial  crisis  having  knocked  the  unions  skyward,  mechan- 
ics will  presently  be  content  to  let  wages  find  their  natural 
level,  and  five  and  six-room  houses,  with  bath  and  kitchen, 
will  be  built  to  rent  for  forty  dollars  a  month. 

The  popularity  of  the  hotel  boarding-house  in  this  city  is 
rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  fact  that  the  narrow 
limitations  to  expansion  observed  in  New  York  do  not  exist 
here.  The  cable-cars  have  made  it  possible  to  live  on  any 
part  of  the  peninsula  without  inconvenience,  and  not  half 
the  available  land  for  residences  has  yet  been  occupied. 
The  only  effect  noticed  so  far  has  been  the  construction  of 
houses  in  the  far  western  part  of  the  city,  into  which  renters 
move,  leaving  the  old  houses  nearer  the  centre  unoccupied. 
The  increased  number  of  houses  has  done  nothing  to  de- 
crease the  number  living  in  the  large  boarding-houses,  and 
the  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  monotonous  and  exhausting  details  of  house- 
keeping. It  is  probable  that  this  same  incentive  would  fill 
a  family  hotel  on  the  plan  of  the  Balmoral,  were  such  a 
building  erected  here.  The  experiment  would,  at  all  events, 
be  interesting. 

We  must  amend  the  old-time  Latin  maxim  to  make  it 
read  :  "  Tempora  mutantur,  nos  non  mutamur  in  Mis." 
The  testimony  of  Havemeyer,  the  head  of  the  Sugar  Trust, 
as  given  before  the  Senate  Committee  of  Investigation,  can 
not  fail  to  recall  the  memorable  testimony  of  Jim  Fisk  on 
the  investigation  of  the  Erie  Railroad  scandal.  Mr.  Fisk 
being  asked  concerning  the  political  affiliations  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  in  New  York,  replied  very  frankly  that  the 
Erie  was  Republican  in  Republican  counties  and  Demo- 
cratic in  Democratic  counties.  With  a  frankness  equally  re- 
freshing, Mr.  Havemeyer  told  the  Senate  Committee  that 
the  Sugar  Trust  had  contributed  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
fund  in  New  York  and  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  in 
Massachusetts  ;  but  he  denied,  with  some  warmth,  that  the 
Sugar  Trust  had  ever  supplied  the  sinews  of  war  to  both 
parties  in  a  single  State,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  proposition 
of  practical  politics  that  the  Sugar  Trust  never  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  minority.  Politics  can  not  be  carried 
on  purely  on  sentiment.  It  takes  money  to  make  the 
mare  go,  in  politics  as  in  everything  else,  and  it  would 
be  a  party  of  supernatural  virtue  which  would  refuse  a 
contribution  to  its  campaign  fund  from  any  source,  unless 
the  donation  were  coupled  with  a  condition  which  the  party 
could  not  possibly  accept  without  risking  its  existence  or  in- 
tegrity. We  do  not  care  at  this  time  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
political   methods,  but  we  do  desire  to  call  public  attention 


to  the  fact  that  wherever  there  is  a  great  interest  which 
deems  itself  in  danger,  whether  it  be  a  railroad  or 
a  Sugar  Trust,  it  will  fight  with  all  the  weapons  it  can 
secure,  and  will  abandon  or  embrace  partisan  politics  with  a 
celerity  which  the  most  experienced  turncoat  might  envy. 
As  to  the  main  question  involved  in  the  Havemeyer  examin- 
ation, an  angel  from  heaven  could  not  make  the  people  of 
the  United  States  believe  that  certain  Democratic  senators 
were  not  bribed — there  is  no  other  word  for  it — to  amend 
the  Wilson  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  there 
is  a  very  strong  suspicion,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  Secretary 
Carlisle  was  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  It  may  be  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  refuse  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  making  sugar  dutiable  and  giving  discrim- 
inating duties  to  the  refiners.  But  when  we  reflect  upon 
Havemeyer's  open  confession  of  having  contributed  to  cam- 
paign funds,  and  his  evident  willingness  to  repeat  the  contri- 
bution, in  case  of  necessity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the 
Spartan  virtue  of  the  House  will  not  be  proof  against  the 
mellifluous  and  persuasive  influence  of  the  Sugar  Trust's 
barrel,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
saddled  with  a  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar  in 
order  that  the  Sugar  Trust  may  be  protected  and  its  fund 
for  campaign  purposes  kept  intact  and  available. 

The  present  fad,  among  those  who  seek  to  regulate  the 
liquor  traffic  without  resorting  to  prohibitory  laws,  is  the 
Gothenburg,  or  the  Norwegian  system,  as  it  is  coming  to  be 
called.  Prohibition  has  been  thorougly  discredited,  and, 
while  the  opposition  to  excessive  indulgence  is  growing 
stronger,  prohibition  is  steadily  losing  ground.  Prohibitory 
laws  are  not  oniy  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  American  in- 
stitutions, but  they  have  not  been  enforced,  and  a  law 
that  is  not  enforced  brings  contempt  upon  all  other  laws. 
The  high-license  system,  advocated  for  many  years  as  the 
only  alternative  for  prohibition,  may  also  be  looked  upon  as 
a  failure.  It  has  been  in  force  in  some  of  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  other  localities,  and  has  not 
accomplished  its  purpose.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  now 
be  abandoned  in  Massachusetts  for  the  Norwegian  system. 
A  bill  recently  passed  the  house  permitting  cities  to  adopt 
the  new  system  after  a  favorable  vote  at  two  successive 
annual  elections,  and  the  bill  will  probably  become  a  law. 

The  system  provides  that  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  and  turned  over  to 
corporations  formed  under  State  laws  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  business.  These  corporations 
operate  under  restrictions ;  liquor  may  be  sold  only  during 
certain  hours — in  Gothenburg  the  saloons  are  closed  from 
six  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  until  Monday  morning, 
besides  the  restriction  of  the  regular  daily  closing  hour  ; 
liquor  may  not  be  sold  to  those  who  are  intoxicated,  or  likely 
soon  to  become  so,  or  to  minors.  The  corporation  is 
allowed  a  certain  income,  and  all  profits  in  excess  of  this  go 
into  the  public  treasury.  The  limitation  on  the  profits  would 
operate  to  discourage  unprincipled  persons  from  engaging  in 
the  business,  and.  would  remove  the  incentive  to  increasing 
the  sales  or  extending  the  hours  that  is  so  strong  under  ex- 
isting conditions.  A  monopoly  is  created,  it  is  true,  but  a 
monopoly  without  the  usual  objectionable  features,  for  there 
is  not  the  incentive  to  abuse  that  exists  in  most  monopolies. 
The  system  has  been  in  operation  in  Norway  for  thirty  years, 
and  has  proved  completely  successful  there.  The  corporations 
are  controlled  by  respectable  citizens,  and  the  towns  derive  a 
considerable  income  from  the  profits.  At  the  same  time, 
the  system  has  been  effective ;  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
liquor  has  decreased  about  one-half  and  the  cases  of  intoxi- 
cation have  decreased  nearly  one-quarter. 

Whether  the  system  would  be  as  successful  here  as  in 
Norway  is  an  open  question.  The  conditions  are  essentially 
different,  and  there  is  one  serious  danger  that  would  have  to 
be  met  and  overcome.  The  whisky  power  in  the  politics  of 
this  country  has  been  as  great  a  curse  as  intemperance  has 
been.  The  saloons  have  been  breeding-places  for  political 
corruption,  and  the  most  corrupt  political  bosses  have  been 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  saloon-keepers.  The  local  or- 
ganization of  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  is  in  the  saloons 
and  groggeries,  and  without  them  its  power  would  be 
broken.  The  three  recently  deposed  political  bosses  in 
this  city  were  all  saloon  men.  The  control  of  the  saloons 
under  the  proposed  system  must  necessarily  remain  with  the 
city  governments  ultimately.  The  politicians  in  control  of 
the  city  government  would  be  able  to  influence  the  awarding 
of  the  contract  for  liquor-selling  to  a  corporation  of  their 
own  choosing.  The  business  might  not  be  made  more 
profitable,  and  they  would  hardly  care  to  attempt  such  a 
change.  But  it  would  form  the  nucleus  for  a  corrupt  politi- 
cal machine  far  more  powerful  than  any  that  is  now  possible. 
It  is  true  that  a  community  that  can  not  prevent  such  gross 
abuses  of  governmental  functions  is  not  worthy  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  representative  government,  but  avoiding  op- 
portunities for  such  abuses  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
measures  of  prevention. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    LUTE    WITH    SILVER    STRINGS. 

How  a  Mexican  Siren  Lured  "Will  Harcourt  to  his  Undoing. 


One  !  Two  !  Three  !  The  soft-toned  bells  in  the  cathe- 
dral pealed  forth  the  Angelus,  and  for  a  brief  space  the  rest- 
less life  of  the  city  was  still.  Men  stood  with  uncovered 
heads,  women  in  prayerful  attitude,  even  the  little  beggar 
children  ceased  for  the  while  their  importunities.  Only  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  all  was  merry  and  noisy  again.  Yet  the  brief 
season  of  prayer  was  not  without  its  influence. 

The  scene  was  a  familiar  one  to  Will  Harcourt.  Yet  it 
had  not  lost  its  extreme  picturesqueness  to  his  American 
eyes.  The  low  adobe  houses,  the  gilt  spires  of  the  cathedral 
glistening  in  the  evening  sun,  still  possessed  for  him  a  pecul- 
iar charm.  Black-robed  priests  gliding  noiselessly,  gayly 
dressed  men  and  women,  some  on  foot  and  some  in  the 
gorgeously  liveried  vehicles  belonging  to  the  aristocracy, 
little  beggar  children,  whose  alluring  eyes  never  failed  to 
coax  the  desired  coin  from  his  pockets,  passed  him,  all  hur- 
rying to  the  plaza,  from  which  the  strains  of  the  band 
already  floated.  There  all  the  gossip  of  the  day  would  be 
retailed,  business  discussed,  Jesuit  plots  unfolded,  and  lovers 
obtain  a  sight  of  their  inamoratas,  a  smile,  a  rosebud,  or 
perhaps  even  a  hastily  whispered  word,  should  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  duenna  be,  for  the  moment,  turned  away. 

It  was  now  two  years  since  the  sign,  "Harcourt  &  Co., 
Druggists  and  Chemists,"  had  appeared  over  one  of  the 
quaint  stores  in  the  Calle  Hidalgo,  and  both  Harcourt  and 
Ralph  Swain,  his  friend  and  partner,  had  come  to  be  liked 
and  respected  among  the  prominent  Mexican  gentlemen  of 
the  city.  And  not  only  did  the  sterner  sex  regard  him  with 
favor,  but  many  a  soft  glance  was  cast  after  the  handsome 
young  American  as  he  strolled  slowly  along  the  crowded 
street  toward  the  more  quiet  portion  of  the  city,  where  he 
and  his  friend  had  taken  a  small  adobe  dwelling. 

Will  Harcourt,  however,  was  not  thinking  of  the  dark- 
eyed  maids  of  Mexico,  fair  as  they  seemed.  Against  their 
smiles  and  fascinations  he  was  proof.  Truth  to  tell,  a  little 
maid  in  California  held  his  heart,  and  his  thoughts,  his  love, 
his  work,  were  all  for  her.  The  story  was  a  common  one  : 
they  had  met,  loved,  agreed  to  marry  ;  but  adverse  circum- 
stances, in  the  shape  of  financial  difficulties,  prevented,  and 
they  parted — Harcourt  seeking  Mexico,  where  he  hoped  to 
make  his  fortune.  And  it  was  upon  this  he  was  musing  as 
he  stopped  at  the  post-office  for  his  weekly  letter,  which  was 
handed  him  with  a  smile  by  the  courteous  official. 

All  of  Harcourt's  friends  knew  of  his  hopes  and  sympa- 
thized with  him,  while  they  admired  the  sturdy  faithfulness 
and  honor  which  made  him  true  in  every  thought  to  the  lady 
of  his  love  and  blind  to  all  the  allurements  of  the  gay  Mexi- 
can city. 

He  was  still  thinking  pleasantly  of  his  letter  as,  the  even- 
ing meal  over,  he  settled  down  in  the  cool  patio  to  smoke. 
Good-humoredly  refusing  all  invitations  of  his  friend  to 
"come  out  and  enjoy  himself,"  he  felt  rather  relieved  when 
that  gentleman  took  his  departure  for  his  usual  evening  tour 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Swain  had  fallen  an  easy  victim  to  the 
southern  beauties,  and  clandestine  appointments,  as  well  as 
skillful  eludings  of  duennas,  were  with  him  a  specialty. 

Harcourt's  meditations  were  exceedingly  agreeable.  Pacing 
slowly  up  and  down  the  court,  scenes  and  memories,  brought 
to  mind  by  the  letter  he  had  just  received,  crowded  upon 
him,  and  he  thought  with  satisfaction  that  his  probation  was 
nearly  at  an  end.  He  had  not  toiled  in  vain  :  respected  and 
prosperous  as  he  had  become,  he  knew  that  before  the  year 
was  over  he  would  be  re-united  to  the  girl  he  had  waited  for 
so  long — a  man  she  might  well  love  and  honor.  Her  face 
rose  before  him  as  he  had  seen  it  last,  the  brown  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  while  the  lips  smiled  bravely.  The  years  that  had 
passed  seemed  long  and  dark,  the  future  bright. 

Suddenly  he  was  aroused  from  his  musing  by  the  sound 
of  music,  far  away,  yet  near,  and  full  of  such  surpassing 
sweetness  that  he  stood  spell-bound.  It  was  a  lute  touched 
by  a  master-hand  and  accompanied  by  a  woman's  voice  sing- 
ing— common  enough  in  Mexico,  but  Harcourt  had  never 
before  heard  lute  or  voice  like  this. 

He  glanced  around.  The  door  that  led  to  the  street  was 
open,  and  the  great  dog  lay  peacefully  in  the  passage.  The 
sound  did  not  come,  then,  from  any  serenading  party,  and 
as  it  continued,  he  noted  that  it  came  muffled,  as  if  through 
walls. 

On  the  left  was  the  city  prison  ;  it  could  not  come  from 
there.  On  the  right  was  a  deserted  dwelling,  the  former 
home  of  one  Don  Jose"  Flores,  who,  in  a  passion  of  jealous 
rage,  had  stabbed  a  rival  and  fled  from  justice  to  the  mount- 
ains, where  he  had  become  the  leader  of  a  dangerous  gang 
of  bandits.  The  house  and  property  had  been  confiscated, 
and  the  government  seal  was  still  on  the  gates.  Yet  the 
music  seemed  to  come  from  this  direction,  and  he  heard  it 
most  plainly  when  he  paused  in  front  of  an  unused  door, 
covered  now  by  a  luxurious  rose-vine,  but  which,  he  knew, 
connected  with  the  passage  leading  to  the  Flores  garden. 

He  stood  still  and  listened.  Soft  and  sweet  came  the 
sounds,  thrilling  him  in  every  nerve.  Something  impelled 
him  to  follow  them,  and  he  pushed  aside  the  tangled  vine, 
opening  with  some  difficulty  the  door,  which  turned  slowly  on 
its  iron  hinges. 

As  he  had  surmised,  it  led  into  a  passage  connecting  with 
the  neighboring  garden,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
iron  fence  and  filled  with  overgrown  vines  and  bushes.  No 
light  came  from  the  house,  but  he  could  hear  the  sound 
more  plainly  now,  and,  guided  by  it,  he  pushed  open  a 
door,  then  stood  back  amazed  at  his  own  temerity. 

The  door  opened  softly.  As  he  had  guessed,  it  corres- 
ponded to  the  one  in  his  own  house  and  led  into  the  patio. 

The  place  was  dark,  except  at  one  end,  where  a  quaint 
silver  lamp  was  fastened  into  the  angle  of  the  adobe  wall. 
The  perfume  of  roses  came  to  him,  and  palms  and  potted 
plants  were  arranged  around  the  sides,  all  speaking  of  habi- 
tation in  the  place  which  was  supposed  by  every  one  to  be 
-eserted. 


Nor  was  this  all.  The  light  from  the  lamp  fell  upon  a 
woman  who  half  reclined  on  a  couch  covered  with  panther- 
skins.  It  was  she  whose  voice  Harcourt  had  heard,  and  it 
came  to  him  sweetly  and  clearly  now  as  he  stood  there,  un- 
able to  move  hand  or  foot. 

Her  clinging  robe  of  black,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
silver  chain,  left  revealed  the  beauty  of  her  neck  and  arms, 
and  the  lamp,  as  it  flickered  and  flared  in  the  draught, 
gleamed  on  the  red  gold  of  her  hair  like  a  living  flame. 
Her  long,  black  lashes  lay  like  shadows  on  her  cheek  as  she 
sat,  with  head  bent  a  little  forward,  picking  at  the  lute  she 
held. 

Harcourt,  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  her  beauty,  felt  a 
strange  sensation  creeping  over  him  as  he  stood  silent  in  the 
shadow.  Something  warned  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  yet 
he  felt  powerless  to  do  so.  Suddenly,  as  if  to  make  the 
decision  for  him,  the  door  behind  him  blew  shut  with  a  re- 
sounding slam,  and  the  lady  started  up. 

Fearing  that  she  might  be  alarmed,  Harcourt  stepped 
quickly  forward. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said  in  Spanish.  "  I  heard  the  singing, 
and  something  urged  me  to  seek  the  singer.  For  my  in- 
trusion, fair  one,  you  must  blame  this,"  and  he  touched  the 
lute  which  lay  on  her  knees,  then  stopped,  astonished  at 
himself.  In  three  years  he  had  not  spoken  in  this  strain  to 
any  woman. 

She  raised  her  eyes.  They  were  dark  as  midnight,  soft 
as  the  velvet  pansy-leaves,  tender,  compelling,  inscrutable. 
From  the  moment  that  Harcourt  looked  into  their  liquid 
depths,  he  knew  but  one  desire,  and  that,  never  to  look 
away. 

"  Intrusion  ?  No,"  she  answered  ;  "  you  are  welcome, 
for  I  know  you,  Don  Guillermo,  and  have  often  watched 
you.     It  is  lonely  here." 

"  Then  may  I  stay,"  he  asked,  persuasively,  "  and  hear 
you  sing  again  ?  " 

She  drew  aside  her  skirts  and  made  room  for  him  beside 
her.  "  I  am  Amorita  Flores,"  she  told  him,  "  the  sister  of 
Don  Jose\  Sometimes  I  am  with  him  and  sometimes  I 
am  compelled  to  remain  here,  but  must  keep  it  secret.  It  is 
a  dreary  life,  senor ;  I  would  die  if  it  were  not  for  my 
lute." 

Harcourt  did  not  answer.  Leaning  back  against  the 
panther-skins,  he  gazed  dreamily  into  the  star-set  sky.  A 
vision  of  Madeline  floated  across  his  mind,  and,  with  a 
sudden  resolution,  he  started  up ;  but,  encountering  the 
eyes  of  Amorita,  he  hesitated,  then  sank  slowly  back  again. 

"  It  is  a  relic,"  she  went  on,  in  her  soft,  languorous  voice  ; 
"it  belonged  to  a  troubador,  and  'tis  said  that  when  he 
willed  he  could  draw  the  hearts  of  man  and  maid  from  their 
breasts  by  its  sweetness.  See,  the  strings  are  all  of  silver — 
not  one  has  ever  broken.  'Tis  said  that  when  one  breaks, 
the  spell  goes  also." 

"  A  dangerous  weapon,"  answered  Harcourt,  lightly ; 
"  yet  I  court  the  danger.     Sing  again." 

Smiling,  she  touched  the  strings,  while  Harcourt  sat 
with  half-closed  eyes,  his  hand,  which  had  fallen  on  her 
shoulder,  resting  there  unrebuked.  He  felt  a  sort  of  faint 
surprise  at  himself,  but  it  was  dim  and  far  away.  He  was 
content  to  be  beside  this  beautiful  woman  in  the  soft 
Mexican  night.  Past  and  future,  all  faded  ;  he  was  passive 
to  her  charming. 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  sweet,  lingering  note,  and  the 
lute  slid  softly  to  the  ground.  She  leaned  nearer,  until  her 
silky  hair  brushed  his  face.  His  hand  crept  around  her 
neck,  and,  emboldened  by  her  silence,  he  bent  and  kissed 
her  throat. 

Her  lids  drooped,  but  Harcourt  started  up  suddenly,  reso- 
lutely throwing  off  the  spell.  He  pushed  her  from  him. 
"  No,  I  will  not  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  By  heaven,  Madeline,  I 
will  not ! " 

Amorita  also  rose.  Unheeding  his  violence,  she  stretched 
her  white  arms  out  languidly,  and  let  them  fall  slowly 
around  his  neck,  looking  full  in  his  eyes.  One  moment  she 
kept  him  thus,  the  next  he  held  her  closely  in  his  arms,  while 
their  lips  met  in  a  long,  passionate  kiss. 


Ralph  Swain  had,  for  some  time  past,  noticed  a  change 
in  his  friend.  He  was  abstracted  and  reticent,  and  looked 
worn  and  haggard  ;  yet  he  declared  that  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  seemed  to  resent  any  remarks  upon  his  appear- 
ance. 

One  day,  when  they  were  standing  in  the  store  talking  to 
a  friend  of  Swain's,  Don  Juan  Gonzales,  a  woman  of  won- 
derful beauty  passed  the  door.  Swain,  always  eager  to 
view  a  pretty  face,  craned  his  neck  to  look  after  her. 

"  Deuced  pretty  woman  that,"  he  said,  regretfully.  "  Won- 
der I  have  not  seen  her  before." 

Gonzales  laughed,  then  turned  suddenly  grave. 

"  Turn  your  eyes  away  from  her,  my  friend,"  he  said. 
"  That  is  Amorita,  the  witch,  the  devil,  the  mistress  and 
ruin  of  Flores.  It  is  said  that  by  obtaining  new  victims 
she  keeps  him  in  funds.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  who  once 
gets  into  her  toils  can  resist  her,  and  many  a  man  has  died 
for  her  perfidy.  There  is  something  about  her  that  makes  a 
man  believe  in  her  until  he  finds  her  out.  I  know  to  my 
sorrow,  for  she  ruined  my  faith  in  women.  It  is  now  some 
time  since  she  favored  us  with  her  presence.  I  wonder 
where  she  is  staying  and  who  her  latest  victim  is." 

A  gasp  from  Harcourt  drew  the  men's  attention  to  him. 
He  stood  leaning  against  the  counter,  breathing  heavily,  his 
face  ghastly  white. 

Swain  sprang  to  his  assistance.  "  What  is  it,  old  fellow  ?  " 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

Harcourt  assured  him  that  it  was  a  sudden  faintness  pro- 
duced by  the  heat ;  then  meeting  the  keen  gaze  of  Gonzales, 
he  blushed  deeply.  Swain  thought  no  more  of  the  incident, 
but  Don  Juan  turned  away,  with  a  cynical  smile,  murmur- 
ing :  "  La  belle  Amorita." 

Truth  to  tell,  Will  Harcourt,  from  the  time  he  first  opened 
the  door  leading  to  the  Flores  garden,  had  lived  in  a  very 
hell  of  torment.     Possessed   by  an  evil  infatuation  for  the 


beautiful  singer,  his  days  were  spent  in  remorse  over  his 
unfaithfulness  to  Madeline — whose  letters  lay  unread  and  un- 
answered— and  a  determination  to  redeem  his  lost  honor 
and  free  himself  from  the  toils  of  the  enchantress.  But,  no 
matter  what  he  might  resolve,  when  night  fell  and  the  sil- 
very strains  of  her  lute  came  softly  through  the  adobe  walls, 
he  would  hasten  to  the  garden  of  Amorita.  In  her  presence 
his  doubts  disappeared,  but  only  to  assail  him  with  re- 
doubled force  when  daylight  came  again  and  he  was  forced 
to  undergo  the  routine  of  his  business. 

The  money  he  had  carefully  saved  for  Madeline  was 
lavished  upon  Amorita.  He  believed  what  she  told  him,  and 
urged  by  her  not  to  betray  her  hiding-place,  he  guarded  the 
secret  so  jealously  that  even  Swain  never  doubted  him,  but 
continually  jested  with  him  about  his  "hermit  life"  and  his 
fidelity  to  Madeline.  When  he  repeated  to  her  Gonzales's 
story,  she  weepingly  denied  its  truth,  and  at  the  sight  of  her 
lovely  eyes  filled  with  tears,  Harcourt  was  ready  to  kill  the 
man  who  had  traduced  her. 

Time  went  on,  until  at  last  one  day  Will  Harcourt  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  ruined.  A  check  given  by  him  in 
payment  of  a  bill  had  been  refused  at  the  Bank  of  Mexico. 
All  the  money  he  had  toiled  for  had  been  cast  in  the  lap  of 
the  siren.  So  far,  he  had  been  able  to  keep  his  secret 
from  his  friend,  but  now  that  would  be  impossible,  and,  after 
a  long  day  of  desperate  conjecture,  he  resolved  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis;  He  would  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Amorita,  beg  her  to  marry  him,  and  then  join  her  brother 
in  the  mountains.  By  this  act  he  knew  he  would  dishonor 
himself  forever,  but  it  would  be  better  than  his  double  life. 
Madeline's  face  rose  before  him,  and  he  shuddered  as  he 
thought  of  her  grief  and  broken  heart.  But  the  face  of 
Amorita — alluring,  beautiful,  irresistible — drove  all  other 
thoughts  away,  and  he  determined  to  follow  his  desires. 

As  night  drew  on,  he  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
patio,  waiting  for  the  sound  of  the  lute,  which  was  his  signal 
to  hasten  to  her  side  ;  but  all  was  silent.  Moments,  hours, 
dragged  by,  and  still  she  did  not  call  him.  Finally,  devoured 
by  anxiety,  he  pushed  open  the  hidden  door  and  followed 
the  familiar  way  into  the  garden. 

The  patio  was  silent  and  deserted,  the  silver  lamp  unlit, 
but  the  moon,  shining  brightly,  showed  him  the  couch  at  the 
end,  and  it  was  empty. 

He  called  her  name.  No  answer  but  the  echoes  came. 
With  growing  alarm  he  searched  the  house  :  her  lace  mantilla 
lay  where  she  had  dropped  it,  but  Amorita  was  not  there. 

Returning  to  the  J>alio,  he  stood  bewildered.  The  palms, 
the  flowers,  were  the  same,  the  soft  grasses  strewn  on  the 
floor  were  undisturbed.  The  faint,  subtle  perfume  which 
was  inseparable  from  Amorita  was  in  the  air,  but  the  lady 
had  vanished. 

Something  gleaming  on  the  panther-skins  caught  his  eye. 
It  was  the  lute  which  had  first  lured  bim  to  destruction, 
pinned  through  with  a  small  stiletto,  and  slipped  under  the 
strings  was  a  note. 

Hastily  lighting  the  lamp,  he  tore  it  open  and  read  : 

"  Amigo  mio  :  I  go  to  the  only  man  I  could  ever  love,  ray  brave 
Jose.  To  you  who  have  made  this  possible,  I  leave  the  lute  you  loved 
to  hear  in  memory  of  your  generosity.  If  that  fails  to  compensate, 
there  is  the  stiletto.    Adios.  Amorita." 

The  paper  fell  from  his  hand,  rustling  softly.  The  unfilled 
lamp  died  down  and  went  out.  There  was  a  sound  of  shrill 
discord,  then  silence 

The  first  rays  of  the  sun,  peeping  merrily  into  the  patio, 
fell  upon  Will  Harcourt,  stretched  upon  the  couch  of 
Amorita  with  the  dagger  in  his  heart. 

Beside  him,  rent  and  shattered,  its  spell  gone  forever,  lay 
the  lute  with  silver  strings.  BEATRICE  B.  DE  LUNA. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1894. 


Despite  the  attempts  to  tax  it  out  of  existence,  the  oleo- 
margarine industry  continues  to  grow.  There  are  now 
issued  283  wholesale  and  6,396  retail  dealers'  licenses  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  the  tax  of  two  cents 
a  pound  yields  the  government  more  than  $400,000  a  year. 
It  has  thus  been  shown  that  this  new  product  really  "  met  a 
long-felt  want,"  in  the  shape  of  a  cheaper  substitute  for 
butter.  Even  the  dairy  farmers  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  uselessness  of  fighting  against  it.  Senator  Manderson, 
of  Nebraska,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  manufacturers 
to  pack  their  product  in  one-pound  packages  instead  of  ten 
pounds,  and  use  tin  cases  as  well  as  wooden  and  paper. 
The  cases  must  still  be  labeled,  but  the  proposed  changes 
would  enable  dealers  to  sell  to  small  families  as  well  as 
large  consumers,  and  to  export  their  goods  in  tins.  The 
senator  says  that  he  has  been  advised  to  advocate  these 
changes,  not  only  by  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  but 
also  by  farmers  and  dairymen,  who  have  found  that  their 
fright  a  few  years  ago  was  unnecessary,  and  that  good  butter 
does  not  suffer  in  price  from  the  increasing  use  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

■♦♦-^ 

Various  experiments  with  the  new  rifles,  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in  Germany,  have  demonstrated  in  a  very 
conclusive  manner  that  another  war  would  practically  be  one 
of  annihilation.  A  well-known  French  writer  says  that  the 
battle-field  would,  at  the  termination  of  the  engagement,  be 
covered  with  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  corpses,  all 
crushed  and  broken,  and  would  be  nothing  but  a  vast 
charnel-house.  No  one  would  be  left  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
pestilence  would  in  its  turn  sweep  away  the  country  people. 
Pointing  the  moral,  he  adds  that  the  man — emperor,  king, 
or  president  of  a  republic — who,  under  these  conditions, 
would  expose  the  human  race  to  such  a  fate  would  be  the 
greatest  criminal  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 


An  exchange  tells  how  a  party  of  sixteen  ladies  at  Susque- 
hanna desired  to  take  the  train  to  Binghamton  one  day  last 
week,  and  while  waiting  became  so  absorbed  in  an  argu- 
ment on  the  suffrage  question  that  the  train  came  and  went 
without  their  noticing  it. 


June  18,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PARIS    TAKES    THE    AIR. 


Our  Correspondent  describes  the   Bois  de   Boulogne  in  Spring— Gay 
Equipages  and  Jaunty  Cavaliers— Some  Celeb- 
rities of  the  Day. 


L 


The  physiognomy  of  Paris  is  as  changeable  as  that  of  a 
pretty  woman.  No  observer  who  knows  Paris  can  fail  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  various  aspects  which  this  strange 
and  incomparable  city  assumes  according  to  the  seasons  or 
the  weather.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  town  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  where  a  man  need  never  bore  himself,  and  that, 
perhaps,  is  the  cause  of  the  joy  we  feel  in  returning  to  Paris 
after  a  prolonged  absence.  We  foreigners  know  it,  for  it  is 
the  city  that  we  love  best.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Rome, 
London,  have  left  us  with  pleasant  memories  ;  but  we  speak 
of  Paris  and  of  France  with  more  fire  and  emotion,  with  a 
smile  on  our  lips  and  sympathy  in  our  voice.  Paris  is,  in- 
deed, a  sort  of  keyboard,  the  harmonies  of  which  are  in- 
cessantly varied. 

Now  the  great  artist  Spring  has  appeared  ;  the  bright  sun 
has  driven  away  the  clouds  and  fogs  of  winter  ;  the  sky  is 
blue  ;  the  streets  are  perfumed  with  violets  and  daffodils  ; 
the  sparrows  come  and  play  impudently  under  the  very 
chair  on  which  you  are  sitting  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
or  in  the  noble  avenue  of  the  Champs-Elysees  ;  the  trees 
are  in  full  leaf  and  flower,  and  the  delicate  orange-trees  are 
being  brought  forth  from  their  winter  refuge,  the  orangerie, 
near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  to  shed  their  odors  in  the 
balmy  air. 

The  first  rays  of  the  spring  sun  at  Paris  produce  marvel- 
lous effects  ;  it  is  like  a  transformation  scene  executed  by  the 
stroke  of  a  fairy's  wand;  but  it  is  especially  in  the  Champs- 
Elysdes,  along  the  boulevards,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
that  its  effects  must  be  studied.  In  that  long  sweep  of  light 
the  promenaders  go  and  come  and  bask  with  delight  like 
bees  in  a  sunbeam.  It  is  a  sample  of  Parisian  society,  and 
the  best  thing  for  an  observer  to  do  is  to  light  a  cigar  and 
"  loaf"  quietly  along  the  right  side  of  the  boulevard  from 
the  Rue  Drouot  to  the  Madeleine  ;  in  the  Champs-Elysees 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Rond  Point ;  and  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  down  the  Allee  des  Acacias  to  the 
Cafe  de  la  Cascade. 

These  promenades  are  the  very  hotbeds  of  Parisian  so- 
ciety ;  there  you  will  see  all  the  celebrities  of  fashion  and  of  vice, 
of  literature  and  of  art,  of  science  and  of  industry.  There 
you  meet  those  whom  you  love  and  those  whom  you  hate  ; 
your  loves  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  and  the  loves  that 
are  lost  and  forgotten.  You  feel  in  you  a  new  life  ;  the  blood 
flows  quicker  and  fresher  in  the  veins,  and,  allured  by  the 
gracious  advance  of  spring,  you  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to 
pass  the  barrier  and  get  out  into  the  country.  Let  us  follow 
the  crowd,  descend  the  boulevard,  cross  the  Champs-Elysees, 
and  enter  the  Bois. 

The  supreme  ban  ton  at  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  and  at  Paris 
more  than  anywhere,  consists  in  a  small  number  of  privi- 
leged persons  doing  what  the  vulgar  can  not  do — amusing 
themselves  when  the  masses  are  working,  waking  when 
they  are  sleeping,  sleeping  when  they  are  waking,  and  go- 
ing out  for  a  drive  when  they  are  at  the  workshop  or  the 
counter.  This  is  why  the  cream  of  fashion  does  not  go  to 
the  theatre  on  Sunday,  and  rarely  shows  itself  at  the  Bois 
but  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  Vanity  is  one  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  nothing  can 
conquer  this  desire  to  be  distinguished  from  the  base  crowd. 
It  is  in  vain  that  one  hears  people  talk  about  equality  ;  the 
way  that  most  people,  and  among  those  the  French,  under- 
stand equality  is  that  they  are  equals  of  those  who  are  above 
them.  If  you  are  a  modest  shop-keeper,  a  retired  business 
man,  or  a  well-to-do  banker,  you  are,  of  course,  the  equal  of 
Lord  Kickemstiff  or  of  the  Comte  de  Baccarat,  butyou,  of 
course,  could  not  condescend  to  take  off  your  hat  to  the  man 
who  blacks  your  boots  or  the  groom  who  drives  your  horses. 
With  all  their  democratic  instincts,  the  French  are  essen- 
tially a  proud  people,  and,  in  modern  France,  the  bourgeoisie 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  nobility,  the  defects  of  which 
it  has  inherited  and  the  good  qualities  of  which  it  has  neg- 
lected. We  do  not  say  that  civilized  man  is  in  the  wrong, 
and  facts  prove  that  we  can  not  believe  in  absolute  equality. 
We  take  Parisian  society  as  it  is,  brilliant  and  thoughtless, 
jealous  of  its  titles  and  blazons,  proud  of  its  fortune,  but 
still  charitable  at  bottom  and  full  of  humanity. 

Here  we  are,  then,  in  the  Bois.  It  is,  let  us  suppose,  any 
time  between  four  and  six ;  it  is  a  brilliantly  fine  day,  and 
the  artificial  and  natural  landscape  is  the  finest  that  could  be 
found.  We  have  taken  up  our  station  in  the  Allee  des  Aca- 
cias. There  is  an  interminable  triple  line  of  carriages,  with 
mounted  guards  in  their  shimmering  corslets  and  helmets 
keeping  watch  and  ward,  and  all  Paris  is  defiling  before  us. 
Here  is  a  rich  equipage  ;  on  the  box  is  a  coachman,  fat  as  a 
canon,  powdered  and  curled,  and  a  valet  beside  him,  both 
in  gorgeous  livery  ;  the  horses  are  two  thorough-bred  high- 
steppers  ;  the  door-panels  are  adorned  with  a  ducal  coronet. 
In  the  carriage  itself  is  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  the 
Duchesse  de  Luynes,  the  bearer  of  one  of  the  noblest 
names  in  France,  and  at  her  feet  is  a  little  white  fox-terrier, 
slender  and  delicate.  But  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,  and 
behind  the  carriage  of  the  duchess,  whose  name  may  be  seen 
among  the  lady  patronesses  of  half  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Paris,  follows  the  smart  victoria  of  the  agent  de 
change,  or  dishonest  notary,  who  sends  his  wife  to  the  Ope*ra 
covered  with  false  diamonds,  and,  on  the  very  day  when  he 
intends  to  take  the  night  express  for  Belgium,  does  not  fail 
to  show  himself  in  the  Bois  a  few  hours  before  his  depart- 
ure. There  he  salutes  his  clients  with  that  motion  of  the 
hand  so  familiar  to  Parisians,  and  which  has  replaced  the 
now  old-fashioned  raising  of  the  hat  between  intimates. 
The  poor  victims  do  not  apprehend  the  blow  they  are  about 
to  receive.  How  can  they  not  have  confidence  in  a  man 
who  has  just  bought  a  new  pair  of  handsome  bays  ? 

To  be,  or  to  seem  to  be,  are  the  two  poles — the  Alpha  and 


the  Omega  of  the  society  that  passes  slowly  before  us  in 
those  brilliant  equipages  or  on  those  prancing  horses.  Here 
are  three  persons  in  a  splendid  huit-ressort.  The  father 
and  mother  sit  facing  their  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen. A  handsome  young  cavalier,  mounted  on  a  fine 
horse,  ambles  along  beside  the  carriage,  in  the  road  set 
apart  for  riders.  The  husband  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  happy  ;  the  wife,  with  her  beauty  of  thirty-five  summers, 
smiles  at  her  husband  without  affectation  ;  the  young  girl 
seems  dreamy  and  romantic,  as  becomes  her  age  ;  the  young 
man  is  striving  to  look  as  well  as  he  can. 

There  is  happiness,  you  think,  as  they  pass,  and  you 
imagine  ineffable  joys  and  fetes  without  end.  The  ap- 
pearance is  lying  and  cruel.  That  is  not  happiness  ;  it  is  a 
drama,  almost  a  tragedy.  It  is  a  domestic  drama  which 
begins  at  the  fireside  and  ends  in  the  court  of  justice.  The 
handsome  young  man  is  the  lover  of  Mme.  X.  The 
husband  knows  it,  and  he  has  told  his  wife  that  he  knows  it. 
Terrified,  she  has  implored  pardon  on  her  knees.  He  has 
seemed  to  pardon,  but  he  has  made  his  conditions.  No 
apparent  change  must  be  made.  To  fight  a  duel  with  the 
handsome  young  man  would  be  to  give  license  to  the 
tongue  of  scandal,  which  is  already  beginning  to  raise  its 
voice.  By  appearing  in  public  as  before,  honor  is  safe,  at 
least,  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  and  the  outraged  hus- 
band can  accomplish  his  designs.  Utterly  ruined  by  un- 
lucky speculations,  his  only  hope  is  in  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage. The  future  son-in-law  will  bring  a  handsome  fort- 
une, and  all  will  be  saved  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  will  be 
lost  if  the  scandal  becomes  public.  That  is  why  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Bois  as  the  uninitiated  eye  perceives  them.  The 
marriage  will  be  accomplished,  the  fortune  secured  ;  the 
lover,  who  prances  so  gayly  beside  the  landau,  will  then  be 
turned  out  of  the  house  ;  the  husband  will  discover  publicly 
his  wife's  guilt,  and  the  court  will  grant  a  separation.  We 
know  the  story.  Yes — we  may  read  it  any  week  in  the 
Paris  law  reports. 

Who  is  that  woman  reclining  so  languidly  on  the  soft 
cushions  of  her  victoria  ?  With  what  studied  grace  the 
waves  of  her  dress  fall  around  her  !  What  harmony  and 
artistic  simplicity  of  toilette  !  What  seductions  in  that  in- 
comparable face,  what  a  fascination  in  the  glance  that  invites 
your  own  !  It  is  Montigny,  it  is  Marco,  or,  as  she  is  now 
called,  Emilliene  d'Alencon,  or  Liane  de  Pougy.  In  short, 
it  is  a  "  Fille  de  Marbre  " — a  marble  heart.     Let  her  pass  ! 

Next  to  her  carriage  is  the  dog-cart  of  a  successful  book- 
maker, then  a  banker,  a  journalist,  and  then  the  brilliant  line 
is  broken  by  a  humble  cab,  laden  with  a  family  of  long- 
faced  English,  wearing  impossible  gowns  and  miraculous 
hats.  Let  them  pass  !  They  are  happy,  and,  happily  for 
themselves,  are  proudly  unconscious  of  their  incongruous 
costume.  Wait  still  a  few  minutes  and  you  will  see  the  pop- 
ular actress  of  the  day  exchange  greetings  with  the  ex-royal 
duke  who  enjoys  her  favors  ;  the  princes  of  finance  ;  two 
or  three  political  notabilities,  and  a  few  artistic  and  literary 
celebrities. 

Such  is  a  pale  sketch  of  the  Bois  on  a  spring  afternoon 
before  the  departure  of  "  Tout  Paris  "  for  the  seaside  or  the 
country.  There  is  no  other  spot  in  the  world  more  worthy 
of  the  observer's  attention.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  the 
grand  salon  of  Paris.  To  know  thoroughly  the  people  who 
meet,  examine  each  other,  stare,  chat,  smoke,  pose,  gossip, 
calumniate,  amuse  themselves,  or  bore  themselves,  in  this 
varied  promenade,  would  be  to  know  the  society  of  Paris, 
and  it  would,  furthermore,  be  making  a  good  step  toward 
knowing  the  human  heart.  DORSEY. 

Paris,  May  20th,  1894. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Apparition. 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise 
Like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth  ; 
His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds  ;  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me — but  I  do  fear  him  not. 

Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ah  I  he  unveils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven  ;  from  bis  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell. 
Avaunt  I — Byron. 


Three  generations  of  Dabolls  have  continued  without  in- 
terruption for  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  the  annual 
publication  of  the  New  England  Almanac  and  Farmers' 
Friend.  David  A.  Daboll,  the  present  editor,  has  made  all 
the  calculations  since  1864.  He  is  now  eighty  years  old. 
His  grandfather,  Nathan  Daboll,  began  it  in  1772,  and  his 
father,  Nathan  Daboll  the  second,  continued  it.  David  A. 
Daboll  has  kept  a  daily  journal  of  the  weather  for  forty 
years,  with  the  exact  position  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

The  law  touching  the  confiscation  of  such  imported  books 
as  the  custom-house  censors  esteem  immoral  opens  a  door 
to  many  abuses,  and  some  importers  suspect  that  libraries  of 
rare  and  valuable  books  have  been  collected  in  this  country 
through  the  agency  of  this  law.  Such  books  when  confis- 
cated can  not  be  sold,  nor  are  they  deported,  as  are  pauper 
immigrants.  As  they  are  sometimes  worth  as  much  as  one 
hundred  dollars  per  set,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  are  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  or  sunk  in  the  harbor. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  been  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of 
the  Sketch,  who  was  much  impressed  by  the  amiable  way  in 
which  he  submitted  to  the  process,  and  he  thanked  Sir 
Edwin  for  his  amiability,  to  which  the  latter  replied  :  "Ah, 
but  then  you  know  that  fame,  as  Chauncey  Depew  once  said 
to  me,  depends  on  being  civil  to  interviewers." 


Scots  living  in  London  say  that  Robert  Buchanan  is  not 
treatly  fairly  by  the  English  press.  Whenever  he  lays  him- 
self open  to  criticism  the  papers  speak  of  him  as  a  cantan- 
kerous Scotchman.  But  whenever  he  does  anything  that  is 
worthy  of  praise,  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  brilliant  English 
writer." 


Henry  W.  Grady,  a  son  of  the  Georgia  orator,  has  just 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Atlanta.  He  resembles  his 
father,  both  in  appearance  and  mental  endowment. 

Senator  John  Sherman  has  scrap-books  covering  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty-eight  years.  He 
has  been  keeping  his  letters  since  he  was  fifteen,  and  every- 
thing of  value  has  been  saved. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  who  died  in  Paris, 
was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  His  father  was  also  a  nephew 
of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  held  a  high  position  as  a  novelist  in  this  country. 

George  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  who  was  knighted  the  other  day  by  Queen 
Victoria,  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  takes  an  absorbing  in- 
terest in  everything  relating  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  association. 

Dr.  Edward  Nettleship,  it  is  said,  will  receive  two  thou- 
sand guineas  for  his  operation  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  eye. 
Moreover,  he  is  almost  certain  to  become  the  fashionable 
physician  of  London,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  be 
made  a  baronet 

The  gold  medal  to  be  presented  to  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  at  commencement,  in  commemoration  of  his  com- 
pleting twenty-five  years  in  his  office,  is  to  cost  two  thousand 
dollars.  It  will  bear  on  one  side  his  face  in  profile  and  on 
the  other  an  inscription. 

Tolstoi  is  in  excellent  health,  and  is  a  more  strict  vegetarian 
than  ever.  He  now  never  drinks  any  wine,  nor  smokes,  nor 
eats  meat,  eggs,  butter,  or  pastry  made  of  lard  ;  but  supports 
his  system  entirely  on  bread,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  porridges. 
Instead  of  tea  he  drinks  a  beverage  made  out  of  hot  water 
and  raisins. 

Senator  Lindsay — a  big,  good-natured,  raw-boned  Ken- 
tuckian — when  he  first  entered  the  Senate,'  had  no  more 
idea  of  concealing  executive  secrets  than  if  he  were  relating 
the  incidents  of  a  Kentucky  race-course.  He  was  a  god- 
send to  newspaper  men  until  Joe  Blackburn  gave  him  a  few 
lessons  in  senatorial  customs. 

Sophronius,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  now  ninety-five 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  a  bishop  for  fifty-five  years, 
is  said  to  be  the  senior  bishop  of  Christendom.  Next  to 
him  come  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  con- 
secrated fifty-three  years  ago,  and  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth, 
who  was  consecrated  fifty-one  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Grant  Sartoris's  eldest  son  is  now  seventeen 
years  of  age.  His  mother  is  now  about  to  rent  a  house  in 
Washington,  which  she  expects  to  make  her  home.  Young 
Sartoris  will  come  to  this  country  to  celebrate  his  majority, 
and  will  then  become  an  American  citizen.  His  mother's 
wish  is  for  him  to  study  law  after  completing  his  course  at 
Oxford. 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden  was,  in  his  young  days,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  tenors  in  Europe.  He  was  fond  of 
singing  in  private  concerts  at  the  houses  of  his  friends,  and 
might  have,  it  is  said,  if  he  were  obliged  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, supplied  the  void  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mario 
from  the  operatic  stage.  On  coming  to  the  throne  he  gave 
up  music,  except  in  the  innermost  home  circle. 

That  all  is  not  plain  sailing  in  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  York  is  shown  by  the  announcement  that  the  duchess 
insists  on  her  accouchement  taking  place  at  her  father's 
palace  at  Richmond  rather  than  at  Sandringham,  as  had 
been  arranged.  This  news  is  followed  by  a  semi-official  in- 
timation to  the  effect  that  the  Duke  of  York  has  applied  for 
the  command  of  a  warship,  either  on  some  home  or  foreign 
station. 

Lord  Wolseley's  promotion  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal 
means  his  practical  shelving  as  far  as  his  military  services 
are  concerned,  there  being  no  field-marshal's  command  in 
the  British  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  save  that 
of  commander-in-chief,  which  is  invariably  held  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  command 
of  the  troops  will  be  intrusted  to  his  more  popular  rival, 
Lord  Roberts,  the  hero  of  Candahar. 

Prince  Bismarck,  according  to  the  book  recently  published 
by  Hans  Blum,  "The  German  Empire  at  the  Time  of  Bis- 
marck," is  not  a  wealthy  man  in  the  American  sense.  The 
mortgage  on  his  estates  requires  him  to  pay  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars  every  year.  The  income  from  his  Fried- 
richsruhe  property  has  been  as  much  as  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  but  it  has  averaged  only  about  half  that  sum. 
His  entire  income  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  great  Americans  of  this  era,  according  to  European 
judgment,  are  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Stanley  Mortimer, 
young  Mr.  Eustis,  Willie  Thorn,  Foxhall  Keene,  Embassa- 
dor Bayard,  and  Mr.  Jimmy  Kernochan.  Mr.  Bennett 
stands  first  because  he  is  always  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
polo  and  coaching  world.  William  Waldorf  Astor  is  very 
seldom  spoken  of  for  fear  of  advertising  his  papers.  Mr. 
Mortimer,  who  is  known  only  to  the  society  contingent  on 
this  side,  is  playing  polo  with  a  lot  of  American  mustangs, 
with  great  success,  in  Paris,  and  young  Mr.  Eustis  is  also  in 
line,  in  the  French  capital,  with  a  stable  of  polo  ponies 
brought  from  Mexico  and  AnzoDa,  which  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  famous  Arabian  ponies  almost  universally 
used  for  polo -playing  in  England  and  India.  Foxhall 
Keene,  Jimmy  Kernochan,  and  Elliott  Zborowski  rank 
among  the  first  hunting  men  in  England.  Mr.  Bayard,  the 
American  embassador,  is  a  suave,  dignified,  and  successful 
after-dinner  speaker.  He  is  quite  deaf,  according  to  the 
gossips,  and  conversation  with  him  at  dinner  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter. 
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A    PROMISE    UNDER    STRESS. 


How  an  Urgent  Suitor  Won  a  Widow  in  a  Railway  Train. 


The  Comtesse  de  Moncley — who  will  soon  change  her 
name,  as  you  shall  see — is  one  of  the  most  delicious  widows 
imaginable,  and  also  one  of  the  cleverest  I  have  ever  met. 
From  the  very  first  day  she  knew  precisely  how  to  avoid 
any  exaggeration  that  could  be  considered  bad  taste  in  the 
expression  of  her  sorrow,  without  falling  into  the  other  ex- 
treme and  making  those  who  saw  her  in  her  widow's  weeds 
think  she  must  wear  red  satin  under  her  crape. 

Early  in  April  she  had  quietly  left  her  Paris  apartment, 
where  no  male  visitor  had  set  foot  since  her  husband's  death, 
and  it  was  only  by  accident  that,  a  week  later,  I  discovered 
the  address  she  had  so  carefully  concealed  from  every  one. 
It  was  "  Sycamore  Villa,  Chantilly."  On  the  first  of  May 
there  might  have  been  seen  to  arrive  at  a  little  bit  of  a 
house,  situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Sycamore 
Villa,  several  trunks,  an  English  cart  and  pony,  a  saddle- 
horse,  a  bull-terrier,  two  servants,  and  a  man  bordering  on 
thirty.     That  man  was  myself. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  in  this  circumstance,  I  acted  solely 
at  my  own  risk  and  peril,  without  any  authorization,  any 
right  whatever,  and  with  no  other  motive  than  my  love — my 
profound  love — to  prompt  me  to  hope  that  my  change  of 
domicile  would  not  be  a  dead  loss.  Ah,  well — nothing  venture, 
nothing  win.  And  what  did  I  venture?  The  Salon,  the 
May  fetes,  the  Grand  Prix,  the  mob  in  the  Allele  des  Poteaux, 
a  few  balls — what  were  they  in  comparison  with  the  charms  of 
a  most  attractive  neighborhood  ?  I  have  known  men  to  cross 
the  seas  and  spend  fortunes  to  follow  to  the  ends  of  the  world 
adventuresses  whose  whole  body  was  not  worth  the  tip  of 
Mme.  de  Moncley's  little  finger. 

Clarisse's  pretty  anger  when  I  presented  myself  at  her 
house,  oh  the  day  of  my  arrival,  was  my  first  delightful 
recompense.  In  spite  of  her  grand  air,  I  saw  that  she  was 
touched,  and  I  doubt  if  ever  lover  experienced  so  much 
pleasure  in  being  shown  the  door  by  a  pretty  woman.  She 
took  her  time  about  it,  too,  and  only  pushed  me  into  the 
street  after  a  regulation  philippic,  to  which  I  listened  very 
humbly,  replying  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  lengthen 
the  lecture,  which  concluded  in  these  words  : 

"  And  now  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  return  to  Paris. 
The  train  leaves  in  an  hour." 

"An  hour!"  I  objected,  timidly.  "That  is  hardly  time 
to  ship  two  hoTses  and  a  carriage  and  throw  up  a  lease " 

"  What  is  this  !  "  she  cried.  "  A  lease  !  You  have  pre- 
sumed to — go,  sir  !  What  audacity  !  A  lease  !  And,  if 
you  please,  where  is  your  house?" 

"  A  long  distance  from  here,"  I  hastened  to  reply  ;  "  at 
the  other  end  of  the  forest.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  taken 
me  fully  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  come  here." 

To  be  precise,  it  had  taken  me  about  five  minutes. 

"To  think,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  a  poor  woman,  de- 
prived of  her  protector,  is  exposed  to  !  You  would  not 
have  dared  to  do  this  if  my  husband  were  still  alive.  And 
to  think  that  he  considered  you  his  best  friend  !  Poor 
Charles  ! " 

"  He  has  never  had  any  cause  to  complain,"  I  mur- 
mured.    "  Let  us  talk  together  of  him." 

"Never  !" 

"  Then  let  us  talk  of  ourselves,  that  will  be  better 
still." 

This  suggestion  shocked  her  so  that  it  took  me  a  long 
time  to  calm  her.  Finally,  she  did  not  wish  to  let  me  go 
without  having  sworn  never  to  set  foot  in  her  house  again. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  took  half  an  hour  to  persuade 
me  to  make  this  promise — which  I  broke  the  next  morning 
and  as  often  as  possible. 

I  pass  over  the  months  that  followed,  merely  declaring 
that  in  this  vale  of  tears  there  is  no  more  happy  lot  than  that 
of  such  an  unhappy  lover  as  I  was.  Clarisse  had  the  most 
adorable  way  of  annihilating  me  with  a  look  from  her  blue 
eyes — eyes  that  were  intended  for  quite  another  purpose  than 
annihilating — whenever  she  saw  that  I  was  going  to  fall  on  my 
knees  before  her,  and  I  must  confess  she  saw  it  at  least  ten 
times  during  every  visit  I  made  her,  still  in  despite  of  her 
express  prohibition.  And  when  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to 
tell  her  that,  if  the  intent  were  as  good  as  the  deed,  the  late 
lamented  ought  to  have  a  heavy  grudge  against  "  his  best 
friend,"  seeing  that  I  had  loved  his  wife  madly  from  the  very 
first : 

"  Not  another  word,"  she  would  say,  severely  ;  "  you  blas- 
pheme against  friendship.     Poor  Charles  !  " 

And  her  white,  dimpled  hand  would  pitilessly  stop  my 
mouth,  so  that,  if  I  had  followed  my  inclination,  I  would 
have  blasphemed  from  morning  till  night  like  the  worst 
traitor  to  friendship  in  the  world. 

The  day  she  left  off  crape,  I  profited  by  the  occasion — 
naturally  enough,  it  seems  to  me— to  propose  myself  in  set 
terms  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  poor  Charles.  That  evening 
— it  was  a  June  evening,  and  the  acacias  made  the  most  of 
the  power  which  certain  vegetables  possess  of  intoxicating 
one  with  their  perfume — that  evening,  her  hand  did  not  stop 
my  mouth  at  all,  it  reached  for  the  bell.  Clarisse  did  not 
threaten,  this  time  ;  she  acted.  I  saw  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  being  put  out  by  her  servants — who  consisted  of  an 
old  woman  who  had  been  her  nurse  and  whom  I  could  have 
bowled  over  with  a  breath.  However,  it  was  no  time  for 
airy  persiflage.  Without  waiting  for  Nancy  to  seize  me  by 
the  collar,  I  took  my  hat  and  fled. 

When  day  broke,  I  had  not  closed  my  eyes  ;  not  that  the 
situation  seemed  desperate,  for  I  had  learned  to  read  Clarisse's 
eyes.  But,  all  night  long,  I  had  repeated  over  and  over 
again  to  myself : 

"  Heaven  grant  that  the  little  hdtel  in  the  Avenue  Friedland 
is  still  for  sale  !     We  would  be  so  comfortable  there." 

In  spite  of  this,  I  was  no  further  advanced  when  Septem- 
ber came,  the  last  month  of  my  lease.  I  was  no  longer 
4iown  the  door  when  I  suggested  my  candidacy,  but  Clar- 
.sse  assumed  a  bored  air  and  calmly  talked  of  something 


else.     Between  ourselves,  I  would  rather  she  rang  the  bell, 
for  I  divined  that  she  was  thinking  : 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  do  not  displease  me  ;  quite  the  con- 
trary. But  you  must  confess  that,  in  the  solitude  of  Chan- 
tilly I  have  scarcely  had  opportunity  to  enjoy  my  widowhood. 
Let  me  see  if  it  is  really  worthy  of  its  reputation.  In  a 
year  or  two  we  can  talk  of  your  affair." 

In  a  year  or  two  !  Pretty  and  charming  as  she  was,  Clar- 
isse would  have  a  score  of  adorers  around  her,  and  adorers 
around  the  woman  one  wants  to  marry  are  like  flies  in  milk  : 
they  may  do  no  great  harm,  but  they  certainly  do  not  im- 
prove the  milk. 

Early  in  September  Mme.  de  Moncley  informed  me  one 
day  that  she  was  going  to  Paris  on  the  morrow  to  have  a 
look  at  her  apartment. 

"  I  sincerely  hope,"  she  added,  in  a  severe  tone,  "  that 
you  do  not  think  of  accompanying  me." 

"  How  can  you  suggest  such  a  thing  ? "  said  I,  with  ap- 
parent submission.     "  You  leave  at " 

"  At  eight  in  the  evening,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen.  I 
shall  send  Nancy  in  the  afternoon  to  prepare  my  room. 
Ah,  poor  Paris  ! " 

She  no  longer  said  "  Poor  Charles  !  "  I  admit  that  this 
"  Poor  Paris  !  "  made  me  much  more  uneasy. 

The  next  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  doors  of  the  ex- 
press train,  which  stops  hardly  a  minute,  were  already 
closed.  Clarisse  had  not  appeared.  She  reached  the 
station  just  as  the  bell  rang. 

"Quick,  hurry  up,  madame  !  "  cried  the  railroad  official. 

"  Hurry  !  "  I  repeated,  opening  a  compartment  at  random 
and  helping  her  in. 

But  instead  of  getting  in,  she  fell  back,  almost  fainting,  in 
my  arms.  Here  is  what  she  had  seen,  and  what  I,  too,  had 
seen  over  her  shoulder  :  The  seats  of  the  compartment  were 
unoccupied,  and  three  men,  perched  like  monkeys  on  the 
back  of  the  seats,  held  to  their  shoulders  three  guns, 
whereof  the  barrels  shone  in  the  lamp-light  like  cannons. 
One  of  them,  as  we  opened  the  door,  had  shouted  in  a  ter- 
rible voice  :  "  Don't  come  in,  for '' 

I  had  closed  the  door  so  quickly  that  we  had  not  heard 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  Then  Clarisse  and  I  bundled  our- 
selves into  the  next  compartment  without  quite  knowing 
what  we  were  doing.  The  train  was  already  under  way. 
We  were  alone.  Mme.  de  Moncley  seemed  half  dead  with 
fear,  and  I  must  confess  I  was  violently  shaken. 

"  Did  you  see  them?"  she  cried.  "What  can  be  hap- 
pening in  that  compartment  ?  They  are  going  to  fight — to 
kill  each  other !  What  terrible  tragedy  is  to  be  enacted 
right  beside  us?" 

"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  I  replied.  "  Only  one  ex- 
planation seems  possible  to  me.  They  are  hunters  who 
have  suddenly  gone  crazy.  Otherwise,  why  should  they 
climb  upon  the  seats  ?  If  they  simply  wanted  to  kill  each 
other,  they  could  do  it  without  all  that  gymnastics." 

"  No,"  suggested  Clarisse,  "  it  is  some  dreadful  American 
kind  of  duel.  In  such  a  case,  it  seems,  they  climb  up  on 
anything  they  can  find.  But  why  didn't  they  stop  them  at 
Chantilly?" 

"  The  train  itself  scarcely  stopped  there." 

"  Did  you  hear  how  they  called  out '  Don't  come  in  ! '  ? 
The  wretches,  they  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  while  they 
are  killing  themselves.     Goodness  !     Just  listen  ! " 

The  fusillade  had  commenced  right  beside  us.  Several 
gun-shots  had  sounded,  dominated  by  a  shrill,  piercing  cry, 
which  still  rings  in  my  ears.  Then  a  deathly  silence  en- 
sued :  they  were  all  dead,  however  bad  shots  they  might 
have  been. 

Though  we  were  making  about  fifty  miles  an  hour  at  the 
time,  I  made  ready  to  get  out  upon  the  step  and  find  out 
what  was  going  on  in  our  neighbors'  compartment.  As  I 
lowered  the  window,  two  arms  seized  me  and  a  voice  broken 
with  anguish — but  which  sounded  very  sweet,  just  the  same 
— gasped  behind  me  :    ' 

"  Philip,  if  you  love  me,  do  not  go  !  They  will  kill 
you ! " 

It  was  precisely  like  the  fourth  act  of  "The  Huguenots," 
except  that  my  name  is  not  Raoul. 

I  saw  the  advantage  of  my  situation,  and  I  resolved  to 
profit  by  it.  I  profited  by  it  so  well  that,  after  a  dialogue 
too  intimate  to  be  repeated  here,  I  was  in  a  position  to  sing 
— if  I  had  had  a  voice,  which  I  haven't — "  Thou-ou  ha-ast 
said  it." 

For  she  had  said  it.  Poor  Charles  was  distanced  now. 
She  had  said  the  sweet  words  :  "  I  love  you." 

A  prey  to  emotions  bordering  on  the  hysterical,  Clarisse 
sobbed  and  clung  to  me  with  all  her  strength,  though  I  had 
not  the  faintest  desire  to  intrude  on  the  massacre  next  door. 
They  could  kill  themselves  at  their  ease.  Let  every  man 
tend  to  his  own  affairs.  As  for  me,  I  was  very  much  occu- 
pied just  then. 

That  is  why,  early  the  next  morning,  I  hurried  to  my 
lawyer  to  speak  to  him  about  the  little  hotel  in  the  Avenue 
Friedland,  which  was  still  for  sale,  but,  thank  fortune,  is 
now  no  longer  in  the  market.  Decorators  and  furnishers 
are  at  work  in  it,  and  when  January  comes,  you  will  see  it 
occupied  by  a  certain  young  couple  that  I  know  of. 

But  let  us  not  anticipate.  When  the  train  pulled  into  the 
city,  my  companion  and  I  had  quite  forgotten  our  neighbors, 
or  what  was  left  of  them  ;  but  now  the  authorities  must  be 
informed  and  the  bodies  removed.  I  had  jumped  out,  and 
was  looking  about  for  a  sergeant  de  ville,  when  I  beheld  the 
door  of  the  famous  compartment  open  and  the  three 
hunters  calmly  descend  from  it,  carrying,  rolled  up  in  a  rug, 
an  inert  mass  which  looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  body  of  a 
young  child.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  I  seized  one 
of  the  assassins  by  the  collar. 

"Scoundrel!"  I  cried.  "What  have  you  got  in  that 
rug?" 

"  Don't  make  such  a  row,"  he  replied,  "  or  we'll  have  a 
hundred  people  at  our  backs.     It  is  only  my  poor  dog." 

"  Dog  ! "  I  repeated,  indignant  at  the  man's  coolness. 
"  Come,  come,  you  cannot  deceive  me,  I  saw  it  alL" 

My  captive,  whom  I  still  held  by  the  collar,  opened  a  cor- 


ner of  the  rug  and  showed  me  a  setter's  muzzle,  with  flecks 
of  foam  on  it  dappled  with  blood.  I  dropped  my  hold  on 
the  man's  collar  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

"  Really,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  apologize,"  I  said.  "  But, 
frankly,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  I  should  nave  been  deceived 
— three  men  crouching  on  the  seats  of  the  carriage  and 
shooting " 

"  Still,  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  My  dog  was  bitten 
three  weeks  ago.  I  had  the  wound  cauterized,  and  thought 
the  animal  was  saved.  We  had  been  hunting  all  day  near 
Creil,  but,  no  sooner  were  we  on  the  train  than  hydrophobia 
developed  and  the  animal  began  to  snap  at  us.  To  attempt 
to  put  the  beast  out  was  to  tempt  death,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  for  us  to  climb  up  on  the  seats  and  shoot  the 
dog.  We  were  not  able  to  do  so  until  after  we  left  Chantilly, 
for  the  poor  brute  had  taken  refuge  under  the  seat.  Finally, 
by  calling  it,  I  persuaded  it  to  put  its  head  out,  and  then  we 
shot  it.     I  tell  you,  it's  a  trip  I  shall  not  soon  forget." 

"  Nor  shall  I,"  I  replied,  and  I  rejoined  Clarisse,  who  was 
waiting  for  me  at  a  little  distance  and  whose  curiosity  was 
vastly  excited  to  see  me  thus  politely  take  leave  of  the 
assassins. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  making  a  little  face  when  I  had 
told  her  the  story,  "  that  doesn't  count.  I  take  back  what  I 
said." 

But  at  the  same  time  she  softly  squeezed  my  arm  with 

her  own,  and  I  saw  in  her  eyes  that  "that  "  did  "count." 

Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Lion  de 
Tinseau. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Grace  Darling. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  silent  fields 

The  natural  heart  is  touched,  and  public  way 

And  crowded  street  resound  with  ballad  strains, 

Inspired  by  one  whose  very  name  bespeaks 

Favor  divine,  exalting  human  love. 

Whom,  since  her  birth  on  bleak  Northumbrian  coast, 

Known  unto  few,  but  prized  as  far  as  known, 

A  single  act  endears  to  high  and  low 

Through  the  whole  land  ;  to  Manhood,  moved  in  spite 

Of  the  world's  freezing  cares  ;  to  generous  Youth  ; 

To  Infancy,  that  lisps  her  praise  ;  to  Age, 

Whose  eye  reflects  it,  glistening  through  a  tear 

Of  tremulous  admiration.     Such  true  fame 

Awaits  her  now ;  but,  verily,  good  deeds 

Do  no  imperishable  record  find, 

Save  in  the  rolls  of  heaven,  where  hers  may  live 

A  theme  for  angels,  when  they  celebrate 

The  bigh-souled  virtues  which  forgetful  earth 

Has  witnessed.     Oh,  that  winds  and  waves  could  speak 

Of  things  which  their  united  power  called  forth 

From  the  pure  depths  of  her  humanity  I 

A  maiden  gentle,  yet,  at  duty's  call, 

Firm  and  unflinching  as  the  lighthouse  reared 

On  the  island-rock,  her  lonely  dwelling-place  ; 

Or  like  the  invincible  rock  itself,  that  braves, 

Age  after  age.  the  hostile  elements, 

As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert's  cell. 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased,  nor  paused, 
When,  as  day  broke,  the  maid,  through  misty  air, 
Espies  far  off  a  wreck,  amid  the  surf, 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles — 
Half  of  a  vessel,  half — no  more  ;  the  rest 
Had  vanished,  swallowed  up  with  all  that  there 
Had  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  vain, 
Or  thither  thronged  for  refuge.    With  quick  glance 
Daughter  and  sire  through  optic-glass  discern, 
Clinging  about  the  remnant  of  this  ship,) 
Creatures — how  precious  in  the  maiden's  sight  I 
For  whom,  belike,  the  old  man  grieves  still  more 
Than  for  their  fellow-sufferers  ingulfed 
Where  every  parting  agony  is  hushed, 
And  hope  and  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife, 
'  But  courage,  father  1  let  us  out  to  sea — 
A  few  may  yet  be  saved."    The  daughter's  words. 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  with  faith, 
Dispel  the  father's  doubt ;  nor  do  they  lack 
The  noble-minded  mother's  helping  hand 
To  launch  the  boat ;  and  with  her  blessing  cheered, 
And  inwardly  sustained  by  silent  prayer, 
Together  they  put  forth,  father  and  child. 
Each  grasps  an  oar,  and  struggling  on  they  go — 
Rivals  in  effort ;  and,  alike  intent 
Here  to  elude  and  there  surmount,  they  watch 
The  billows  lengthening,  mutually  crossed 
And  shattered,  and  regathering  their  might ; 
As  if  the  tumult  by  the  Almighty's  will 
Were,  in  the  conscious  sea,  roused  and  prolonged, 
That  woman's  fortitude — so  tried,  so  proved — 
May  brighten  more  and  more  ! 

True  to  the  mark, 
They  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous  gorge, 
Their  arms  still  strengthening  with  the  strengthening  heart, 
Though  danger,  as  the  wreck  is  neared,  becomes 
More  imminent.    Not  unseen  do  they  approach  ; 
And  rapture,  with  varieties  of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  frames 
Of  those  who,  in  that  dauntless  energy. 
Foretaste  deliverance  ;  but  the  least  perturbed 
Can  scarcely  trust  his  eyes,  when  he  perceives 
That  of  the  pair— tossed  on  the  waves  to  bring 
Hope  to  the  hopeless,  to  the  dying,  life — 
One  is  a  woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister. 
Or,  be  the  visitant  other  than  she  seems, 
A  guardian  spirit  sent  from  pitying  Heaven 
In  woman's  shape.     But  why  prolong  the  tale, 
Casting  weak  words  amid  a  host  of  thoughts 
Armed  to  repel  them  ?    Every  hazard  faced 
And  difficulty  mastered,  with  resolve 
That  no  one  breathing  should  be  left  to  perish. 
This  last  remainder  of  the  crew  are  all 
Placed  in  the  little  boat ;  then  o'er  the  deep 
Are  safely  borne,  landed  upon  the  beach, 
And,  in  fulfillment  of  God's  mercy,  lodged 
Within  the  sheltering  lighthouse.    Shout,  ye  waves  I 
Send  forth  a  song  of  triumph.    Waves  and  winds 
Exult  in  this  deliverance  wrought  through  faith 
In  Him  whose  providence  your  rage  hath  served  1 
Ye  screaming  sea-mews,  in  the  concert  join  1 
And  would  that  some  immortal  voice — a  voice 
Fitly  attuned  to  all  that  gratitude 
Breathes  out  from  floor  or  couch,  through  pallid  lips 
Of  the  survivors — to  the  clouds  might  bear — 
Blended  with  praise  of  that  parental  love, 
Beneath  whose  watchful  eye  the  maiden  grew 
Pious  and  pure,  modest,  and  yet  so  brave, 
Though  young  so  wise,  though  meek  so  resolute — 
Might  carry  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  stars, 
Yea,  to  celestial  choirs,  Grace  Darling's  name ! 

—  William  Wordsworth. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    DIPLOMAT'S    MEMOIRS. 

Extracts  from  the  Reminiscences  of  Lord   Augustus  Loftus— Anec- 
dotes told  by  the  British  Embassador  to  the  Courts 
of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg. 


; 


Among  recent  memoirs  that  will  be  read  with  special  in- 
terest are  the  two  volumes  that  constitute  the  second  series 
of  "The  Diplomatic  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Augustus 
Loftus,  P.  C,  G.  C.  B."  They  cover  the  period  from  1862 
to  1S79,  in  the  course  of  which  took  place  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  War,  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  the 
war  between  Germany  and  France,  and  the  last  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  we 
find  the  author  at  the  head  of  the  British  Legation  in 
Munich,  and  he  became  successively  embassador  to  Berlin 
and  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Naturally  one  so  high  in  the  ranks  of  diplomacy  as  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  was  in  a  position  to  see  more  intimately  the 
inner  workings  of  those  great  movements  of  which  the  world 
catches  only  occasional  glimpses,  and  though  he  is  too  true 
to  his  trade  to  be  guilty  of  indiscretion,  his  memoirs  make 
very  entertaining  and  instructive  reading. 

He  was  soon  moved  to  Berlin,  of  which  he  writes : 

Every  member  of  a  European  royal  house,  on  arriving  at  Berlin,  is 
lodged  in  the  Schloss,  and  royal  carriages  and  servants  are  placed  at 
his  disposal  during  his  stay.  All  the  expenses  of  the  court,  the  allow- 
ances of  the  royal  family,  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  numerous  palaces 
and  residences  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  burdens  which  fall  upon 
the  sovereign  ;  the  outlay  is  met  by  the  crown  estates,  which  are  consid- 
erable. The  revenues  from  these  estates  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  sovereign,  and  are  independent  of  the  Prussian  Parliament.  It  lol- 
lows  that  in  Prussia  the  dotations  assigned  to  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  not  subject  to  Parliamentary  approval,  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  also  considerable  estates  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
crown,  which  are  vested  in  what  is  called  the  "  Secundo  Genituro"  of 
the  royal  house.  These  estates  were  held  for  many  years  and  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death  by  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  the  next  brother  of 
King  William  the  First.  It  appears  that,  had  Prince  Charles  outlived 
Emperor  William  the  First,  these  estates  would  have  passed  to 
Prince  Henry,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  representing  the 
Secundo  Genituro  ;  but  as  Prince  Charles  died  before  his  brother,  Em- 
peror William,  they  passed  to  the  former's  son,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  They  yield  an  income  of  from  three  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  expenses  of  the  German  Emperor 
must  now  be  very  great.  An  additional  income  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  was  voted  to  him  in  1871  to  cover  the  extra  ex- 
penses of  the  court.  The  thrifty  and  frugal  days  of  Prussia  are  past. 
They  ended  with  the  death  of  Frederick  William  the  Third,  who  had 
amassed  a  very  large  sum,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  nation. 

The  relations  between  Austria  and  Prussia  were  very 
strained  at  this  time  (1866),  and  Count  Bismarck,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  the  hour  had  come  which  was  to  decide 
whether  Austria  or  Germany  was  to  be  supreme  in  German 
affairs,  rather  hastened  on  war  between  the  two  powers. 
Lord  Augustus  says : 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  of  asking  the  good  offices  of  a  third 
power  to  arrange  the  differences  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  a  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  favorably  received  by  the  king,  Count  Bismarck 
said  that  "Prussia  was  not  the  initiator  of  a  warlike  tendency— you 
should  apply  to  Vienna.  Prussia  had  not  moved  a  man,  nor  made  any 
military  preparation  for  war.  Austria  was  the  threatening  power.  She 
was  assembling  her  troops  and  concentrating  them  on  the  Silesian 
frontier.  She  would  attack  us  when  ready  for  the  fray.  What  would 
you  do  ?  "  inquired  his  excellency,  "  if  you  found  a  violent,  dangerous 
man  in  the  street  threatening  the  public  security  and  peace  ?"  I  replied 
"  that  I  should  immediately  call  the  police,  and  in  my  estimation  the 
great  powers  constituted  the  police  of  Europe,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace."  "  But,"  said  Count  Bismarck,  "  if  it  was  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man, you  would  give  him  your  card." 

Another  characteristic  remark  of  Bismarck's  recorded  by 
Lord  Augustus  was  made  after  Bismarck,  in  sending  out  his 
famous  circular,  had  bid  for  the  supremacy  of  Germany,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Austria  : 

I  was  with  Count  Bismarck  late  on  the  evening  of  June  15th.  We 
had  been  walking  and  sitting  in  his  garden  till  a  late  hour,  when,  to 
my  astonishment,  it  struck  midnight.  Count  Bismarck  took  out  his 
watch,  and  said:  "A  l'heure  qu'il  est,  nos  troupes  sont  entries  en 
Hanovre,  Saxe,  et  Hesse- Cassel."  He  added  :  "  The  struggle  will  be 
severe.  Prussia  may  lose  ;  but  she  will,  at  all  events,  have  fought 
bravely  and  honorably.  If  we  are  beaten,"  Count  Bismarck  said,  "  I 
shall  not  return  here.  I  shall  fall  in  the  last  charge.  One  can  but  die 
once  ;  and  if  beaten,  it  is  better  to  die." 

We  find  recounted  in  the  first  volume  several  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  the  Battle  of  Koniggratz  (Sadowa). 

A  Prussian  officer  declared  that  at  several  crises  in  this  battle,  on  the 
fire  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  whole  front 
line  of  the  Austrians  fall  down.  It  seemed  incredible  that  they  were 
all  killed,  and,  on  going  up  to  them,  the  Prussians  discovered  that 
they  were  Italians,  who  had  no  heart  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
fighting,  and  only  wished  to  be  made  prisoners.  Austria  had  sent  her 
best  troops  to  Italy,  as  she  could  not  depend  on  her  Italian  levies  to 
fight  against  their  countrymen.  In  the  Bohemian  campaign,  she  inter- 
mixed her  Italian  soldiers  with  those  of  other  regiments,  which  proved 
a  mistaken  method  of  instilling  steadiness  in  the  ranks. 

At  about  one  o'clock,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  brought  up  his  last 
available  infantry  reserve,  which,  on  going  into  battle,  marched  past 
King  William,  the  band  playing  the  national  air,  "  Heil  Dir  ira  Sieger- 
Kranz."  In  the  meantime  the  Crown  Prince  was  arriving  behind  the 
heights  of  Chulm.  This  succor  came  at  the  right  moment  to  save 
General  Franseky,  who  had  just  addressed  to  his  soldiers  the  words: 
■*  Retire  no  further.     Here  let  us  die  I  " 

During  the  battle,  King  William  was  several  times  under  fire.  Bis- 
marck  remonstrated  with  his  majesty  against  the  danger  he  was  incur- 
ring when  the  balls  were  hissing  around  him,  and  on  the  king  express- 
ing doubts  as  to  their  being  bullets,  Bismarck  replied  :  "  Glauben  ihre 
Majestat  dass  sie  Schwalben  sind  ?  "  ("  Does  your  majesty  think  they 
are  swallows  ?  " )  and  urged  his  sovereign  more  speedily  beyond  the 
range  of  fire,  using  his  own  spurs  on  the  king's  horse. 

It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  Jules  Favre,  who  had  said 
that  France  would  not  give  up  an  inch  of  territory  nor  a 
stone  of  a  fortress,  should  have  been  the  man  forced  to 
agree  to  the  payment  of  a  fabulous  indemnity.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  interview  between  Bismarck  and  M.  Favre,  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  armistice  of  January,  1871,  the 
writer  tells  the  following  anecdote  : 

I  was  told  that  on  Jules  Favre  learning  the  amount  of  six  milliards 
of  francs  as  the  war  indemnity  demanded  by  Germany,  he  was  in  con- 
sternaUon.  His  hair  stood  on  end.  and  he  exclaimed  "  that  it  was  an 
unheard  of  sum,  and  that  there  had  not  been  as  many  minutes  since 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  I  "  To  which  Count  Bismarck  cyDically  re- 
plied :  "  That  he  had  provided  for  that,  and  that  the  financier  charged 
to  treat  this  question  would  date  from  the  creation."  (It  was  Herr 
Bleichrbder,  a  Jew.) 

Count  d'Herisson  tells  this  story  in  his  account  of  the 
second  interview  of  Jules  Favre  with  the  chancellor  : 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion.  Count  Bismarck  offered  cigars  to 


Jules  Favre,  which  he  declined  with  thanks,  saying  that  he  did  not 
smoke.  "You  are  wrong,"  said  Bismarck;  "when  you  enter  on  a 
discussion  which  may  lead  to  vehement  remarks,  you  should  smoke. 
When  one  smokes,  the  cigar  is  held  between  the  fingers;  one  must 
handle  it,  not  allow  it  to  fall,  and  thereby  violent  movements  of  the 
body  are  avoided  or  weakened.  In  regard  to  the  intellectual  state,  it 
does  not  deprive  us  of  our  intellectual  capacity,  but  it  produces  a  state 
of  kindly  repose.  The  cigar  is  a  diversion  ;  and  this  blue  smoke, 
which  rises  in  curves  and  which  the  eye  involuntarily  follows,  pleases 
and  renders  us  more  flexible.  The  eye  is  occupied;  the  hand  is  en- 
gaged ;  the  organ  of  smell  is  gratified  ;  one  is  happy.  In  this  state  one 
is  very  disposed  to  make  concessions,  and  our  business — that  of  diplo- 
matists— consists  of  continual  mutual  concessions." 

The  first  chapters  of  the  second  volume  contain  a  good 
deal  of  matter  descriptive  of  Russian  life  and  society,  from 
which  we  make  an  extract  or  two  : 

The  Russians  exercise  great  taste  and  a  lavish  expenditure  on  their 
entertainments.  They  have  hot  sitting-down  suppers,  to  any  hour  in 
the  morning,  displaying  every  luxury  from  Paris  and  Southern  Europe. 
The  toilettes  of  the  ladies  are  mostly  from  Paris,  and  are  very  cosily, 
and  the  display  of  jewels  is  very  remarkable,  particularly  of  turquoise, 
diamonds,  and  sapphires.  There  is  much  beauty  among  the  fair  sex, 
and,  what  is  even  more  attractive,  a  grace,  ease,  and  charm  of  manner 
which  seeks  to  please,  as  well  as  to  be  p'eased.  There  is  a  natural 
heartiness  and  friendliness,  and  a  refinement  of  courtesy,  especially  to 
foreigners,  which  give  a  charm  to  Russian  society,  and  I  shall  always 
retain  a  grateful  reminiscence  of  their  kind  welcome  and  hospitality. 
The  Russian  ladies  experience  little  of  the  rigor  of  their  long  winter. 
Their  usual  life  during  the  wintry  months  is  a  singular  one.  They  keep 
very  late  hours  (I  refer  to  the  fashionable  world),  and  appear  to  wish  to 
exclude  the  light  of  day  as  far  as  possible.  The  fashionable  lady  rises 
late,  and  does  not  appear  in  her  salon  before  two  or  three  o'clock.  If 
it  is  sunny,  and  the  temperature  is  not  too  low,  she  will  generally  take 
an  hour's  drive  in  her  sleigh.  On  her  return  she  will  find  her  salon 
lighted  and  the  curtains  drawn,  and  she  will  then  be  prepared  to  receive 
her  visitors,  whom  she  regales  with  tea.  If  going  to  the  opera,  she 
dines  early,  and  returns  at  about  ten  o'clock.  If  going  to  a  ball  or  party 
afterwards,  she  rests  till  it  is  time  to  dress,  so  as  to  appear  at  the  ball  or 
party  at  twelve,  from  which  she  does  not  get  home  till  between  three 
and  four.  Suppers  are  the  great  fashion  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  con- 
tinue till  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The  men  play  at  cards  and  the 
ladies  indulge  in  small  talk  ;  but  in  the  winter  they  rarely  manage  to 
retire  to  rest  before  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  consequently  they 
rise  late,  and  have  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours  of  daylight  to  con- 
template the  snow-clad  earth  and  the  dismal,  wintry  aspect  without. 

Before  finishing  his  account  of  fashionable  life  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  author  dwells  for  a  moment  on  the  national 
costume  worn  by  the  ladies  when  they  appear  at  court  : 

The  Russian  national  dress,  which  on  certain  occasions  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  members  of  the  imperial  family 
and  for  the  wives  of  high  officials,  is  as  follows  :  A  white  silk  or 
satin  skirt,  with  gold  braid  or  embroidery  round  the  hem  and  down 
the  front  in  two  rows,  between  which  are  gold  or  jeweled  buttons  ;  the 
low  body  and  train  are  of  crimson  velvet  bordered  with  gold  em- 
broidery. The  train  falls  from  the  waist,  and  to  the  low  body  are 
attached  long,  flowing,  red  velvet  sleeves,  also  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  head-dress  is  termed  kakoshnik,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a  diadem, 
composed  of  red  velvet  and  gold  embroidery,  or  covered  with  jewels. 
Over  the  hair,  which  is  dressed  low,  there  is  a  gold  net  attached  to  the 
kakoshnik,  which  covers  the  hair,  and  over  this  again  is  a  white  tulle  or 
lace  veil,  falling  to  the  waist.  The  Czarina  and  grand  duchesses  wear  the 
same  type  of  costume,  only  more  profisely  embroidered,  the  train  with 
them,  as  well  as  the  skirt,  being  studded  with  diamonds.  The  kakoshnik 
of  the  rich  is  a  blaze  of  jewels  of  great  price,  and  diamonds  were  strung, 
so  to  speak,  upon  the  net  attached  to  the  head-dress  worn  by  ladies  of 
the  imperial  family.  Russian  ladies  must  wear  the  national  costume 
on  all  occasions  of  court  ceremony,  except  balls  and  semi-official  func- 
tions ;  but  they  are  now  at  liberty  to  have  their  velvet  train  and  the 
embroidery  of  any  color  they  please.  The  effect  of  the  dress  is 
Romanesque. 

Of  all  the  great  statesmen  of  Europe,  our  author  seems 
to  have  cherished  most  affection  for  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
and  he  remembers  more  than  one  of  the  Prince's  witty  say- 
ings : 

On  one  occasion,  the  prince  had  occasion  to  deliver  a  homily  on  the 
truthfulness  of  the  emperor.  Suddenly  he  turned  the  conversation  to 
himself,  with  the  remark  :  "  Tell  Lord  Derby  that  I  am  like  Adam,  all 
na — I  conceal  nothing." 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Turkish  War,  the  embassador 
pressed  him  with  an  inquiry  as  to  alleged  negotiations  between  General 
Kaufmann,  of  the  Russian  army,  and  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan.  He 
denied  that  any  such  negotiations  were  in  progress,  and  then  added  : 
"  When  we  have  a  whale  in  hand,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  the 
little  fishes." 

Asked  if  he  objected  to  the  publication  of  certain  dispatches  of  his 
in  the  English  Blue  Book,  he  sent  back  this  laconic  note  :  "  Fiat  lux." 

On  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Turkey,  our 
author  was  once  put  into  a  very  awkward  position  by  a  car- 
toon in  Punch  : 

At  the  time  his  majesty  was  seated  in  an  inner  saloon  (a  sort  of 
alcove),  and  placed  near  him  was  a  small  table,  on  which  were  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  Punch,  and  other  journals.  It  was  the 
number  of  Punch  in  which  a  cartoon  represented  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria.  Russia,  and  Germany  at  a  whist-table,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
holding  down  his  hand  with  a  card.  The  emperor  put  the  paper  in 
my  hand  and  said:  "  Expliquez  moi  cela."  1  felt  the  difficulty  of  the 
explanation,  and,  to  collect  my  thoughts,  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
study  it.  After  a  short  lime  I  said  :  "  Oh,  sire,  it  is  quite  clear.  The 
political  European  position  is  here  represented  by  a  whist-party,  and 
your  majesty  is  represented,  apparently,  as  hesitating  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  game."  It  was  a  perplexing  question,  and  I  felt  very  much 
as  Daniel  may  have  felt  when  called  upon  to  explain  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream. 

This  story  he  tells  of  a  former  Czar  of  Russia  : 

The  Russians  have  many  notable  customs  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  the  earliest  times.  There  is  one  which  is  the  expression  of 
a  religious  benediction.  On  Easter  Sunday,  every  one,  high  and  low, 
on  meeting  exchanges  the  glorious  announcement :  ' '  Christos  voskr^s  I  " 
("  Christ  is  risen  1 ")  On  an  Easter  Sunday,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  on 
leaving  his  appartraent,  addressed  this  customary  phrase  to  the  sentinel 
on  duty,  who  replied:  "So  they  say,  sir."  The  emperor,  astonished 
at  this  reply,  inquired  what  it  meant,  and  learned  that  the  sentinel  was 
a  Jew.  He  gave  orders  thereupon  that  no  Jew  was  to  be  henceforth 
on  duty  at  the  Winter  Palace  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  chief  value  of  this  work  is  historical,  of  course, 
and  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  century  it  is  a  de- 
cided acquisition.  We  have  here  endeavored  to  give  only 
a  few  extracts  that  would  show  the  author's  impressions  of 
some  of  the  celebrated  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
and  of  the  pictures  he  draws  of  the  lighter  side  of  diplo- 
matic life.  To  those  who  would  know  more,  we  heartily 
recommend  the  book. 

At  the  Hotel  Drouot  in  Paris  was  sold,  a  week  or 
two  ago,  a  large  wardrobe  in  satin-wood,  with  brass  orna- 
ments, and  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Regency,  included  in 
the  Pommereau  collection.  Originally  an  ordinary  Hnen- 
ptess,  the  then  owner  sold  it  to  a  friend  for  forty  francs.  It 
was  soon  afterwards  sold  to  an  antiquary  in  Rouen  for  1800 
francs.  A  dealer  next  bought  it  for  12,000  francs,  and  it 
was  finally  bought  by  M.  Pommereau,  who  gave  18,000 
francs,  and  sold  it  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  for  no  less  than  40, 100 
francs, 


SPORTS    OF    SUMMER. 

"  Flaneur"  discusses  the  Present  Pleasures  of  the  Wealthy  Goth- 

amite -Coaching,  Golf,  and  Yachting— Ladies  who 

Fence,  Hunt,  and  Sail  their  own  Craft. 


The  hunting  and  sporting  clubs  are  making  ready  for  the 
summer  work.  Golf  has  superseded  polo  at  Meadow  Brook  ; 
it  is  not  so  exciting  as  the  equestrian  sport,  but  the  players 
seem  to  derive  a  good  deal  of  exercise  out  of  driving  the 
little  gutta-percha  balls  over  the  plains  of  Hempstead.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  racing  at  Morris  Park,  though,  per- 
haps, the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the  day  is  the  dinner  at 
Delmonico's  or  the  Waldorf,  with  which  it  winds  up.  The 
new  building  of  the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  next  month  ;  the  house-warming  will  probably 
take  place  on  July  4th. 

Coaching  is  still  the  leading  feature  of  the  summer  sports. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Coaching  Club,  a  party  has  just 
started  from  New  York  to  Dr.  Webb's  place,  Shelbourne 
Farms,  in  Vermont,  a  drive  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  A  member  of  the  Coaching  Club,  said  to  be  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  has  issued  a  public  challenge  to  drive  a 
regulation  coach  for  a  record  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia for  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  side.  Opinion 
is  divided  on  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  Some  say  that  wagers 
of  that  sort  would  have  a  tendency  to  ruin  the  sport  for  gen- 
tlemen, while  others  believe  that  it  would  be  a  capital  con- 
test, which  would  stimulate  interest  in  coaching.  In  the 
American  colony  in  Paris  the  idea  takes  well.  A  gentle- 
man offers  to  wager  ten  thousand  dollars  that  the  record  of 
the  Paris-Trouville  drive  in  1892,  when  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  were  traversed  in  ten  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
will  not  be  beaten  in  the  proposed  drive  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  sums  of  money  which  are  being  spent  on  the  sport 
are  fabulous.  Mr.  Eugene  Higgins's  estate  of  one  hundred 
acres  in  the  Watnong  Hills,  known  as  Glen  Farm,  contains 
some  very  carefully  selected  stock  and  vehicles.  In  his  car- 
riage-house are  two  coaches,  two  brakes,  a  mail  phaeton,  a 
dog-cart,  a  landau,  a  brougham,  several  run-abouts,  bug- 
gies, rockaways,  and  village  carts — the  running-gear  of  all  be- 
ing painted  in  red.  The  cattle  for  these  traps  number  twenty, 
in  four  box-stalls  and  six  open  stalls,  all  built  of  seasoned 
walnut,  finished  off  with  artistic  brass-work.  This  is  a  small 
place  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Webb's  four-thousand-acre 
place  at  Shelbourne,  Vt.,  but  it  is  a  tidy  place,  nevertheless. 
Dr.  Webb's  mansion  contains  thirty  suites  of  apartments  for 
guests  ;  the  place,  which  is  known  as  Shelbourne  Farms, 
contains  the  finest  barn  in  Vermont  and  a  herd  of  blooded 
cattle  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  falls  of  the  Shelbourne  River  and  the  lake,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  spots  in  Vermont  where  the  old  river  in  the 
days  of  its  grandeur  deposited  a  layer  of  rich  alluvium  on 
the  soil. 

Ladies  are  riding  with  more  ardor  than  ever.  They  have 
been  taking  lessons  from  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  who  is  an 
expert  authority.  She  says  that  a  seat,  to  be  deserving  the 
name,  must  be  erect,  even,  and  close.  To  sit  erect  is  to 
lean  neither  to  the  front  nor  to  the  back ;  to  sit  even  means 
that  the  two  shoulders  must  be  even  to  the  front ;  to  sit  close 
is  to  seem  not  only  to  others,  but  to  herself,  to  be  part  of  the 
horse.  Following  the  example  set  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  England,  Miss  Brackett  uses  a  reversible  saddle,  and  the 
fashion  is  becoming  general.  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  de- 
votes herself  to  tennis,  and  Miss  Pauline  Whitney  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  skill  at  the  game  ;  Miss  Ethel  Davies, 
the  belle  whose  rose-leaf  cheeks  have  turned  many  men's 
heads,  goes  in  for  bicycling,  in  dark  red  china  silk.  Many 
girls  have  taken  to  fencing,  and  fencing  supplies  are  in  de- 
mand. A  pair  of  foils  costsfour  dollars  ;  a  mask  two  dollars  and 
a  half ;  gloves,  three  dollars  ;  suede  shoes,  five  dollars  ;  and 
the  dress,  which  is  of  serge,  flannel,  or  silk,  anything  the 
lady  chooses  to  pay.  Some  robust  girls  spend  their 
idle  time  in  shooting,  and  a  few  of  them  have  become 
very  good  shots  indeed.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Kildare  Club,  which  has  a  shooting-box  and  grounds 
in  the  Adirondacks,  are  of  the  gentler  sex.  They 
begin  with  a  three-and-a-half-pound  rifle,  and,  as  they  grow 
expert,  they  become  able  to  handle  one  which  weighs  five 
pounds.  The  club  costume  for  ladies  is  a  tweed  dress,  with 
a  short  skirt,  knickerbockers,  a  trim  coat,  and  a  small,  soft 
hat.  Miss  Will  Allen  Drumgoole,  the  Tennessee  authoress, 
who  tramps  and  shoots,  wears  a  short,  ordinary  skirt,  a 
blouse  waist,  and  a  soft,  gray  hat.  Her  only  ornament  is  a 
hole  in  her  hat,  which  was  made  by  a  rifle-bullet  when  she 
was  visiting  the  scene  of  the  strikes  of  the  miners  on  Coal 
Creek. 

The  summer  bids  fair  to  be  dull  in  yachting  circles,  most 
of  the  great  single-stickers  being  on  the  other  side.  But  a 
little  ripple  of  interest  has  been  caused  by  the  decision  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  admit  ladies  to  membership. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  committee  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Mrs.  Lucy  G.  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who 
has  long  been  an  owner  of  yachts,  and  who  now  sails  the 
steam  yacht  Dungeness  back  and  forth  from  her  home  to  her 
winter  resort  on  Cumberland  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  where  she  has  the  finest  mansion  and  game-pre- 
serve in  the  South.  Her  admission  to  the  club  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  other  ladies.  Mrs.  Cora  B.  Thompson,  of 
New  York,  has  just  bought  the  seventy-five-foot  keel 
schooner  CEnone ;  Miss  Grace  W.  James  and  Sarah  E. 
Campbell,  of  Albany,  own  the  steam  yacht  Marguerite; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Givernand  sails  the  Nirvana^  a  steam 
yacht,  seventy-six  feet  on  the  water-line ;  Mrs.  William  L. 
Breeze,  of  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  owns  a  centre-board  single- 
sticker,  and  is  able  to  handle  it  herself.  Other  small  boats 
— cat-rigged  and  sloop-rigged — are  the  property  of  ladies. 
Thus,  on  the  water  as  on  the  land,  the  ladies  are  crowding 
the  men.  Flanfur. 

New  York,  June  9,  1894. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  collected  edition  of  the  writings  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  will  soon  be  published  in  twenty 
volumes,  subdivided  into  sections,  such  as  "  Travels 
and  Excursions,"  "Tales  and  Fantasies,"  and  as 
the  volumes  in  the  different  sections  will  be  num- 
bered separately,  any  future  works  can  be  easily 
added  in  uniform  shape.  Various  papers  never 
before  collected  will  be  included  in  this  edition,  the 
author  being  now  engaged  in  revising  these  mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  is  dramatizing  her  novel, 
"Jane  Field,"  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Rose,  of  the 
Boston  Museum,  as  to  stage  business.  It  is  probable 
that  some  entirely  new  scenes  will  be  added. 

Among  the  Harpers'  announcements  of  new  books 
is  the  following  : 

"  Miss  Emma  Wolf,  a  Western  author,  whose  first  book, 
'  Other  Things  Being  Equal,'  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
novels  of  last  summer,  has  written  a  new  novel  entitled 
'  A  Prodigal  in  Love.'  The  scene  is  laid  m  San  Francisco. 
It  is  an  uncommonly  readable  emotional  novel,  with  the 
merit  of  a  great  deal  of  movement  and  of  strong  currents 
of  feeling  and  action.  The  motive  is  a  loveless  marriage : 
and  much  is  made  of  certain  elements  in  the  character  of 
the  husband  that  call  for  the  exercise  of  all  of  the  wife  s 
patience,  tenderness,  and  confidence," 

Felix  Feo£on,  the  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  French 
Minister  of  War  who  was  arrested  in  Paris  recently 
for  complicity  with  anarchists,  was  the  founder  of 
the  Revue  IndSpendante,  wherein  appeared  the 
earliest  poems  of  the  Symbolistes. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  three  members  of  the 
British  Society  of  Authors  who  were  advertised  as 
stewards  of  the  society's  annual  dinner  on  May  31st, 
thirteen  were  women,  to  wit:  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
Sarah  Grand,  Lady  Violet  Greville,  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Blake,  Mrs.  Kennard,  Mrs. 
E.  Lynn  Linton,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Miss  Ade- 
line Sargeant,  Mrs.  Steel,  Sarah  Tytler,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  and  John  Strange  Winter,  The 
very  large  preponderance  of  married  women  among 
these  ladies  indicates  that  even  in  England  matri- 
mony is  not  found  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to 
authorship. 

The  second  number  of  the  Chap-Book  pokes  fun 
at  Aubrey  Beardsley : 

"  The  grotesque  black  and  white  devotee, 
The  decadent  fakir. 
The  Yellow  Bookmaker, 
The  funny  maD  over  the  sea." 
Those  who  have  seen  the  reproduction  of  one  of 
Mr.  Beardsley's  figures  will  appreciate  this  critic's 
declaration  : 

"  There  are  beauties  in  every  countree, 
But  if  such  a  looking  mousmee 
Had  come  here  and  plead 
For  Iokanaan's  head. 
She  wouldn't  have  got  it  from  me." 

Paul  Bourget,  the  novelist,  and  Albert  Sorel,  the 
historian,  have  been  elected  as  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
death  of  MM.  Du  Camp  and  Taine.  No  votes  were 
cast  for  M .  Zola. 

Beatrice  Harradan's  story,  "Ships  that  Pass  in 
the  Night,"  was  not  copyrighted  in  this  country,  be- 
cause its  great  success  was  not  anticipated,  and, the 
unlimited  competition  of  pirated  American  editions 
has  brought  the  price  of  the  book  in  the  United 
States  down  almost  to  nothing.  It  has  been  selling 
in  paper  at  five  cents  a  copy,  and  it  is  at  last  offered 
in  syndicate  form  to  country  newspapers. 

Edmund  Yates,  the  well-known  journalist,  critic, 
and  novelist,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  London 
on  May  19th.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  career  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

He  was  the  son  of  the  actor,  Frederick  Yates,  was  born 
in  London,  July,  1831,  and  began  business  life  in  the  Lon- 
don post-office,  but  soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  news- 
paper work  and  general  literary  pursuits.  He  was  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  London  Daily  News,  was  editor  of 
Tinsley's  Magazine,  and  a  leading  contributor  to  All  the 
Year  Round.  In  1874,  he  founded  his  tamous  London  so- 
ciety journal,  the  World,  which  he  edited  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  also  contributed  to  leading  New  York  dailies. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  plays  and  numerous  success- 
ful books.  The  first  of  the  latter  was  "  My  Haunts  and 
Their  Frequenters,"  published  in  1854.  Among  his  most 
popular  novels  were  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  1864  ;  "  Busi- 
ness of  Pleasure"  and  "Running  the  Gauntlet,"  1865; 
"  Kissing  the  Rod,"  1866  ;  "  Wrecked  in  Port,"  i860 ;  and 
"The  Yellow  Flag,"  1874. 

A  second  series  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Barrack- 
Room  Ballads  "  is  to  be  published  in  the  autumn. 

The  hero  of  Alexandre  Dumas's  "  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Rouge  "  was  in  real  life  Alexander  Dominique 
Joseph  Gouzze.  He  was  wealthy,  called  himself 
Marquis  de  Rougeville,  and  fought  in  the  American 
War  for  Independence.  His  biography,  published  in 


Paris  last  week,  contains  tales  of  adventures  enough 
for  a  dozen  cape-and-sword  novels. 


Whistler's  Anger  over  "Trilby." 
Mr.  Jimmy  McNeil  Whistler  has  discovered  him- 
self  in  Joe  Sibley,  one  of  the  characters  in  George 
du  Maurier's  "  Trilby,"  and  has  been  moved 
thereby  to  send  the  following  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Budget  : 

"To  the  Editor — Sir:  It  would  seem,  notwithstand- 
ing my  boastful  declaration,  that,  after  all,  I  had  not, 
before  leaving  England,  completely  rid  myself  of  that 
abomination— the  '  friend  !' 

"  One  solitary,  unheeded  one— Mr.  George  du  Maurier 
— still  remained,  hidden  in  Hampstead. 

"On  that  healthy  heath  he  has  been  harboring,  for 
nearly  half  a  life,  every  villainy  of  good-fellowship  that 
could  be  perfected  by  the  careless  frequentation  of  our 
early  intimacy  and  my  unsuspecting  camaraderie.  Of 
this  pent-up  envy,  malice,  and  furtive  intent  he  never,  at 
any  moment  during  all  that  time,  allowed  me,  while  affec- 
tionately grasping  his  honest  Anglo-French  fist,  to  detect 
the  faintest  indication. 

"  Now  that  my  back  is  turned  the  old  murnrite  of  our 
pot-au-feu  he  fills  with  the  picric  acid  of  thirty  years' 
spite,  and,  in  an  American  magazine,  fires  off  his  bomb  of 
mendacious  recollection  and  poisoned  rancor. 

"  The  lie  with  which  it  is  loaded  a  mon  intention  he  pro- 
poses for  my  possible  '  future  biographer' — but  I  fancy  it 
explodes,  as  is  usual,  in  his  own  waistcoat,  and  he  fur- 
nishes, in  his  present  unseemly  state,  an  excellent  example 
of  all  those  others  who,  like  himself,  have  thought  a  foul 
friend  a  finer  fellow  than  an  open  enemy. 

"  Paris.  J.  McNeil  Whistler. 

"  Reflection  :  The  compaction  of  the  petard  we  guillotine. 
Guineas  are  given  to  the  popular  companion  who  prepares 
his  infernal  machine  for  the  distinguished  associates  in 
whose  friendship  he  has  successfully  speculated," 

There  were  readers  of  "Trilby"  who  had  recog- 
nized Mr.  Whistler  in  Joe  Sibley,  and  found  the 
character  an  unmistakable  likeness  of  its  original. 
Joe  Sibley  is  one  of  the  students  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  is  introduced  along  with  several  others 
who  cut  no  particular  figure  in  the  book  ;  but  al- 
though a  casual  figure,  he  is  treated  so  elaborately, 
and  described  with  so  much  particularity,  that  it  sets 
the  wary  reader  to  wondering  whether  he  is  not 
somebody  of  greater  importance  than  the  part  he 
plays  in  the  novel  would  lead  one  to  think.  His  in- 
troduction, as  well  as  that  of  the  character  who 
comes  in  with  him,  is  explained  in  this  way  by  the 
author:  "My  humble  attempts  at  characterization 
might  be  useful  as  mimoires  pour  servir  to  future 
biographers.  Besides,  there  are  other  reasons,  as 
the  reader  will  soon  discover." 

Then  follows  the  description  of  Joe  Sibley  : 

"Then  there  was  Joe  Sibley,  the  idle  apprentice,  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  le  roides  truands,  to  whom  everything 
was  forgiven,  as  to  Francois  Villon,  'a cause  de  ses  gentil- 
lesses.' 

"  Always  in  debt,  like  Svengali ;  like  Svengali,  vain, 
witty,  and  a  most  exquisite  and  original  artist;  and  also 
eccentric  in  his  attire  (though  clean),  so  that  people  would 
stare  at  him  as  he  walked  along— which  he  adored  !  But 
(unlike  Svengali)  he  was  genial,  caressing,  sympathetic, 
charming  ;  the  most  irresistible  friend  in  the  world  as  long 
as  his  friendship  lasted — but  that  was  not  forever  ! 

"  The  moment  his  friendship  left  off  his  enmity  began  at 
once.  Sometimes  this  enmity  would  take  the  simple  and 
straightforward  form  of  trying  to  punch  his  ex-friend's 
bead ;  and  when  the  ex-friend  was  too  big  he  would  get 
some  new  friend  to  help  him.  And  much  bad  blood  would 
be  caused  in  this  way — though  very  little  was  spilt.  And 
all  this  bad  blood  was  not  made  better  by  the  funny  things 
he  went  on  sayingthrough  life  about  the  unlucky  one  who 
had  managed  to  offend  him— things  that  stuck  forever  !  His 
bark  was  worse  than  his  bite — he  was  better  with  his  tongue 
than  withhis  fists— a  dangerous  joker  !  But  when  he  met 
another  joker  face  to  face,  even  an  inferior  joker — with 
a  rougher  wit,  a  coarser  thrust,  a  louder  laugh,  a  tougher 
hide— he  wouldjust  collapse,  like  a  pricked  bladder. 

"  He  is  now  perched  on  such  a  topping  pinnacle  (of  fame 
and  notoriety  combined)  that  people  can  stare  at  him  from 
two  hemispheres  at  once;  and  so  famous  as  a  wit  that, 
when  he  jokes  (and  he  is  always  joking),  people  laugh  first, 
and  then  ask  what  it  was  he  was  joking  about.  And  you 
can  even  make  your  own  mild  funniments  raise  a  roar  by 
merely  prefacing  them,  '  As  Joe  Sibley  once  said.' 

"  The  present  scribe  has  often  done  so. 

"  And  if  by  any  chance  you  should  one  day,  by  a  happy 
fluke,  hit  upon  a  really  good  thing  of  your  own — good 
enough  to  be  quoted — be  sure  it  will  come  back  to  you  after 
many  days  prefaced,  *  As  Joe  Sibley  once  said.'  .  .  . 

"Joe  Sibley,  equally  enthusiastic,  was  more  faithful. 
He  was  a  monotheist.and  had  but  one  god,  and  was  less 
tiresome  in  the  expression  of  his  worship.  He  is  so  still  — 
and  his  god  is  still  the  same;  no  stodgy  old  master,  this 
divinity,  but  a  modern  of  the  moderns  !  For  forty  years 
the  cosmopolite  Joe  has  been  singing  his  one  god's  praise 
in  every  tongue  he  knows  and  every  country — and  also  his 
contempt  for  all  rivals  to  this  godhead — whether  quite  sin- 
cerely or  not,  who  can  say?  Men's  motives  are  so  mixed  ! 
But  so  eloquently,  so  wittily,  so  prettily,  that  he  almost 
persuades  you  to  be  a  fellow-worshiper — almost,  only  ! — or 
if  he  did  quite,  you  (being  a  capitalist)  would  buy  nothing 
but  '  Sibleys '  (which  you  don't).  For  Sibley  was  the  god 
of  Joe's  worship,  and  none  other  !  and  he  would  hear  of 
no  other  genius  in  the  world  ! 

"  Let  us  hope  that  he  sometimes  laughed  at  himself  in 
his  sleeve— or  winked  at  himself  in  his  looking-glass,  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  ! 

"And  here,  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  his 
identity,  let  me  add  that,  although  quite  young,  he  had 
beautiful  white  hair  like  an  albino's,  as  soft  and  bright  as 
floss  silk — and  also  that  he  was  tall,  and  slim,  and  graceful, 
and,  like  most  of  the  other  personages  concerned  in  this 
light  story,  very  nice  to  look  at,  with  pretty  manners  and 
an  unimpeachable  moral  tone." 

There  is  added  to  this  the  picture  of  Joe  Sibley, 

which  is  said  to  have  offended   Mr.  Whistler  as 

much  as  the  description.     It  is  still,  despite  the  thirty 

years  or  more  which  have  passed  since  the  artist's 

student  days  in  Paris,  the  suggestion  of  Whistler's 

appearance.    It  reproduces  his  manner  of  carrying 

his  cane,  if  that  name  can  be  given  to  the  slender 
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wand,  as  tall  as  himself,  which  he  actually  carries,  in 
place  of  the  short  stick  the  artist  has  drawn.  He  is 
described  now  as  sparely  built,  wearing  a  mustache 
and  imperial,  and  dressed  with  an  affectation  of  the 
style  of  twenty  years  ago.  His  square  forehead  is 
crowned  with  a  mass  of  black,  curly  hair,  touched 
with  gray,  and  separated  by  a  long  lock  of  white 
hair,  carefully  brushed  back  through  the  centre. 
This  white  lock  is  very  particularly  tended,  and  he 
wears  his  old-fashioned  high  hat  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  never  disturbed. 

New    Publications. 

Anna  Bowman  Dodd's  delightful  book  of  sketches 
of  French  life,  "  In  and  Out  of  Three  Normandy 
Inns,"  has  been  re-issued,  with  illustrations  by  C.  S. 
Reinhart  and  others,  in  the  Illustrated  Series  pub- 
lished by  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era  in  America,"  a  little 
book  containing  several  papers,  by  Bushrod  W. 
James,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  on  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  published  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1  00. 

"  Divorce;  or,  Faithful  and  Unfaithful,"  a  novel 
by  Margaret  Lee,  arid  "A  Brighton  Night"  and 
"  A  Brooklyn  Bachelor,"  two  novelettes  by  the 
same  author,  have  been  issued  in  the  Series  of 
American  Novels  published  by  Lovell,  Coryell  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

"Against  Odds:  A  Romance  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance,"  by  Lawrence  L.  Lynch,  is  a  "  detective 
story  "in  which  the  possibilities  of  Chicago's  cos- 
mopolitan population  during  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion are  ingeniously  utilized.  Published  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Light  of'Other  Days,"  an  English  novel  by 
Mrs.  Forrester — in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
speaks  her  mind  freely  about  the  New  Woman, 
the  New  Morality,  and  the  other  new  fads — has 
been  issued  in  the  Series  of  Select  Novels  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  My  Summer  in  a  Mormon  Village,"  by  Florence 
A.  Merriam,  is  a  readable  little  book,  with  a 
breezy,  out-of-doors  atmosphere  about  it,  and  it  has 
valuable  information  on  life  in  a  Mormon  community 
to  impart,  picturing  the  conditions  of  the  home  and 
the  village,  and  shedding  some  new  light  on  polyg- 
amy. Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Our  Roll  of  Honor  ;  or,  Poems  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," is  the  title  of  a  book — bound  in  the  continental 
colors,  blue  and  buff,  and  inscribed  with  the  device 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — in 
which  are  printed  four  patriotic  poems  by  Julia 
Clinton  Jones  —  "Our  Nation's  Birthday,"  "Our 
Roll  of  Honor,"  "A  Memorable  Wedding-Day," 
and  "  Underneath  the  Starry  Banner."  The  poems 
are  dedicated — and,  apparently,  addressed — to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Published 
for  the  author  at  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  New 
York. 

There  are  nine  tales  by  Bliss  Perry  in  "  Salem 
Kittredge  and  Other  Stories."  The  longest  and 
most  ambitious  of  them,  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
book,  is  a  very  clever  sketch  of  an  Andover  theo- 
logue  whose  temperament  makes  him  take  life  hard, 
but  who  does  much  good  in  the  world.  The  other 
tales  range  pretty  much  around  the  world  in  locale, 
with  a  preference  for  rural  scenes  in  New  England 
or  the  South  or  for  a  pension  in  some  foreign  city. 
The  titles  of  the  stories,  after  the  first,  are:  "The 
Czar's  Diamond,"  "By  the  III,"  "  Lombardy  Pop- 
lars," "The  Pbenix,"  "The  Commonest  Possible 
Story,"  "An  Incorrigible  Poet,"  "  Number  Three," 
and  "  At  Sesenheira."  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Son,  New  York  ;  price,  $1  00. 

The  forty-seventh  volume  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, which  has  now  appeared  as  a  bound  volume, 
comprises  the  six  monthly  numbers  from  Novem- 
ber, 1893,  to  April,  1894.  Among  musical  articles  it 
contains  are  sketches  of  Berlioz,  Schumann,  and 
Grieg,  and  papers  on  Indian  songs  and  music.  In 
art,  there  are  Timothy  Cole's  engravings  of  Rem- 
brandt, Jan  Steen,  Frans  Hals,  and  other  Dutch 
masters ;  reproductions  of  pictures  by  American 
artists  and  Castaigne's  remarkable  series  of  pictures, 
"From  the  Old  World  to  the  New";  articles  on 
Alma  Tadema,  Millet,  G6rSme,  Bouguereau,  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  and  others;  and  the  "artists' 
adventures"  series  by  Hopkinson  Smith.  Thomas 
Moran,  and  others.  In  biography,  there  are  the  Napo- 
leonic articles  and  several  others.  John  G.  Nicolay 
contribuies  "Lincoln's  Literary  Experiments,"  and 
there  are  the  Lowell  essays  on  criticism  and  poetry. 
The  fiction  includes  serials  by  Mark  Twain  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Halleck  Foote,  and  short  stories  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  Anna  E.  King,  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  Howard  Pyle,  and  others.  Among  the 
contributors  of  poetry  are  R  W.  Emerson,  Aldrich, 
Stedman,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  H. 
C.  Bunner,  Clinton  Scollard,  and  others.  It  is 
enough  to  say^  that  in  this  volume  the  Century  has 
not  fallen  below  Itsjusual  high  standard  in  letter-press 
or  illustrations.  Published  by  the^CenturyJPublish- 
ing  Company,  Now  York  ;  price,  $3.00. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Of  the  "  beauty-show  '*  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  a 
London  exchange  says:  "At  the  sign  of  the  'Fair 
Women,'  the  dead  ladies  of  all  time  live  aEain  in  the 
canvases  of  the  great  painters  who  worshiped 
them.  Queens  and  princesses,  kings'  mistresses, 
dancing  -  girls,  ladies  of  valor  like  Isabella  Clara 
Eugenia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  who,  says  the  catalogue, 
■  when  commencing  the  famous  siege  of  Ostend,  in 
1601,  made  a  vow  that  she  would  not  change  her 
linen  until  the  town  was  taken  ;  and  kept  it  for  more 
than  three  years,  so  that  the  peculiar  hue  which  the 
archduchess's  linen  wore  by  that  time  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  couleur  IsabcIIe ' ;  women  of  wit, 
such  as  Mme.  de  Sevigny  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  ;  actresses,  queens  of  folly,  such  as  a  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  painted  in  her  bath,  and  La  Pompadour  ; 
and  of  tragedy,  like  Mme.  de  Lamballe  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots— all  are  here.  On  either  side  of  the 
door  as  you  enter  are  portraits  of  beauties,  sixteen 
long  centuries  deceased,  Greek  or  Gr:eco-Roman 
ladies'  faces  found  in  mummy-cases— ladies,  it  is 
evident,  as  beautiful  in  their  day  as  Ninon  de 
1  Enclos  or  the  Lily  of  Jersey  of  later  ages.  And  so 
we  pass  down  the  tide  of  time,  pausing  before  '  La 
Bella  Siroonetta,'  the  fifteenth-century  Florentine 
beauty  whom  Pulci  sang  and  Botticelli  painted  ; 
dwelling  a  moment  with  Holbein's  portrait  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  obstinately  virgin  queen,  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court;  envying  the  naughty  kings  of  France 
their  radiant  conquests.  Anon  we  drift  forward 
to  meet  Nell  Gwynn,  Sir  Peter  Lely's  sitters, 
the  large  and  liquid -eyed  odalesques  of  the 
Stuarts,  Sir  Geoffrey  Kneller's  stolid  charmers 
of  the,  Georgian  period,  and  so  proceed  until 
we  at  last  encounter  the  fair,  the  frail,  and  the 
wise,  and  the  noble  ladies  who  step  out  of  the  fash- 
ionable studios  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Hoppner,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  West, 
Coles,  Raeburn,  Etty,  and  Lawrence,  and  the  god- 
desses who  sat  to  Vaoloo,  Greuze,  Largilliere,  and 
Mme.  Vigee  le  Brun.  The  art  of  Watts,  Leighton, 
Millais,  Tadema,  Leslie,  Sandys,  Richmond,  Burce- 
Jones,  Cald?ron.  Herkomer,  Fildes,  Moore,  and 
Linton  next  leads  us  to  the  Shannons  and  Sargents 
of  the  hour,  and  finally  we  stand  before  a  breath- 
lessly clever,  but  rather  cruel  and  brutal,  portrait  of 
the  lady  critic,  who  is,  at  the  very  moment  that  we 
are  visiting  the  gallery,  penciling  her  catalogue  with 
quizzical  notes  on  her  predecessors  in  beauty— the 
portrait  of  Lady  Colin  Campbell  in  a  decollete  black 
silk  gown,  in  the  very  act  of  alighting  on  a  sofa  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  painted  by  that  amazingly  fin-de-silcle 
Parisian,  Jean  Boldini.  Nor  are  the  limits  of  the 
exhibition  determined  by  the  mere  portraiture  of 
beauty.  There  are  whole  cases  filled  with  its  weapons, 
instruments,  and  utensils,  trinkets,  and  fans,  lings, 
bracelets,  watches  by  which  beauty  measured  the 
duration  of  its  condescensions  ;  laces  of  fairy-like 
delicacy  we  modems  vainly  try  to  rival,  broideries 
and  needle-work  by  beauty's  fair,  and  often  royal, 
hand— Queen  Elizabeth  being  apparently  particu- 
larly industrious  in  pushing  the  little  steel  drill,  or 
tossing  the  multi-colored  bobbins ;  patches  to  un- 
derline the  finer  passages  of  beauty's  face,  rouge- 
pots  to  give  her  unvarying  color,  mirrors  to  flatter 
her  fairness,  brushes  for  her  tresses  in  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell — the  whole  arsenal,  in  short,  of 
many  a  proud  victress  long  since  the  victim  of  the 
conquering  worm." 

Even  the  most  rabid  advocate  of  rational  dress 
has  never  been  heard  to  suggest  that  it  would  grace 
the  form  of  a  bride  on  her  wedding  day  (says 
an  English  writer).  A  skirtless,  knickerbockered 
maiden,  with  a  wreath  and  veil,  savors  of  the  region 
of  farcical  comedy,  and  a  reverend  gentleman  would, 
perhaps,  consider  himself  justified  in  refusing  to  per- 
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form  the  ceremony  until  the  bride  presented  herself 
in  less  manly  array.  However,  the  New  Zealand 
clergy  are  less  wedded  to  sartorial  conventions,  for 
one  of  them,  said  to  be  "  a  sympathizer  in  the  great 
reform  of  women's  dress,"  recently  united  a  pair — 
not,  however,  in  a  church,  but  in  a  private  house — 
when  the  bride  wore  stone-blue  bengaline  coat  and 
knickers,  long,  embroidered  vest,  a  wreath  of  flow- 
ers, and  bridal  veil.  Among  the  guests  were  many 
ladies  in  the  manly  attire  affected  by  fair  bicycle- 
riders,  and  the  bridesmaids  had  also  discarded 
skirts. 

The  recent  admission  of  women  to  dine  at  Lon- 
don clubs  has  an  odd  history.  The  success  of  the 
restaurant  is  a  broad  term  for  the  financial  success 
of  a  club.  To  the  degree  that  members  wine  and 
dine,  the  club  flourishes  or  does  not  flourish.  For 
some  time.  London  clubs  have  been  in  a  bad  way. 
Recently  there  have  been  signs  of  a  crisis.  The 
desperateness  of  the  situation  has  got  into  the  news- 
papers and  at  last  been  openly  discussed.  It  appears 
that  the  source  of  the  troub'e  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  members  now  so  rarely  dine  at  the  clubs.  The 
natural  inference  was  that  the  members  had  taken 
to  dining  at  home.  An  investigation  was  under- 
taken. It  proves,  however,  that  it  is  the  holels  and 
restaurants  that  have  been  the  successful  rivals  of 
the  club.  As  the  club  was  cheaper  and  the  cooking 
as  good,  the  question  was, scarcely  solved.  When 
carried  further,  it  proved  that  men  preferred  the 
hotels  and  restaurants  because  they  could  there  dine 
with  ladies.  This  the  delinquents  frankly  confessed. 
The  custom  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  din- 
ing in  public  has  largely  increased  during  the  past 
few  years.  Americans  who  have  been  at  the  Savoy 
will  recall  the  gay  parties  at  table,  the  women  in 
evening-dress,  as  at  first  a  surprising  feature,  and 
afterward  one  of  lively  entertainment.  The  conclu- 
sion was  easy.  Adroit  women  to  the  club  dining- 
rooms  and  bring  back  prosperity.  This  four  clubs 
have  done,  and  already  with  growing  exchequers. 


It  is  very  difficult  nowadays  (remarks  a  writer  in 
the  Tribune)  to  characterize  fashionable  feminine 
calligraphy.  Formerly  it  was  considered  more  or 
less  a  mark  of  good  breeding  to  write  after  a  certain 
fashion,  and  it  was  almost  possible  to  tell  approxi- 
mately the  period  of  a  society  woman's  education  by 
her  style  of  writing.  Many  people  remember,  with 
admiration,  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  the  ladies  of 
thirty  years  ago.  with  the  delicate,  sharp-pointed, 
small,  and  exquisitely  formed  letters,  as  well  as  the 
beautifully  expressed  sentences  of  their  studied 
little  billets  doux.  Elegant  leisure  expressed  itself 
in  every  line.  Then  came  the  more  dashing  En- 
glish style,  but  still  with  letters  acutely  pointed  and 
sloping  like  a  field  of  wind-driven  wheat.  But  now 
all  distinctly  feminine  attributes  have  disappeared, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide,  from  the  bold 
and  rather  masculine  style  of  writing  of  the  day, 
whether  a  note  is  from  a  woman  or  a  man — except, 
perhaps,  that  the  latter's  words  are  often  smaller, 
neater,  more  carefully  formed,  and  more  feminine- 
looking  altogether. 

A  peculiar  state  of  things  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
Belgium,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gand. 
There,  among  the  working  classes,  that  inversion  of 
the  roles  of  the  sexes  with  which  we  are  threatened 
elsewhere  has  already  taken  place.  The  women  have 
the  lead  in  everything  ;  they  are  emphatically  the 
protectors,  not  the  protected.  They  are  richer  than 
the  men,  as  a  rule  ;  for,  although  they  do  not  earn 
so  much,  they  can  make  their  money  go  further. 
They  very  rarely  marry  young,  for  they  have  a  fancy 
for  choosing  husbands  for  themselves.  Many  a  Bel- 
gian girl,  who  goes  straight  from  school  to  a  factory, 
has  amassed  quite  a  tidy  little  fortune  by  the  time  she 
is  thirty.  She  then  begins  to  look  around  among 
her  male  acquaintances.  She  selects  the  one  she 
thinks  most  suitable,  and  offers  to  marry  him.  He 
may,  of  course,  refuse,  but  he  rarely  has  the  courage 
to  do  so  ;  for  he  has  generally  been  chosen  on 
account  of  his  youth  and  pliability.  A  glance  at  the 
district  marriage-registers  proves  that  bridegrooms 
are  often  years  younger  than  their  brides.  The  lady 
chooses  the  house,  furnishes  it,  gives  the  legal  notices 
for  the  wedding,  and  makes  all  the  other  arrange- 
ments without  ever  dreaming,  as  often  as  not,  of 
consulting  her  fiance".  When  everything  is  settled, 
he  is  told  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  cere- 
mony. Once  married,  he  is  his  wife's  possession, 
just  as  much  as  the  house  and  furniture — a  valued 
possession,  though,  one  that  is  well  fed,  made  much 
of,  and  treated  with  quite  motherly  tenderness.  At 
every  turn  around  Gand  one  comes  across  these 
oddly  assorted  couples— elderly  wives  with  youthful 

husbands. 

♦■ 

The  "  new  woman"  is  served  up  in  this  particu- 
larly ungallant  fashion  in  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  paper, 
To-Day:  "In  the  West  End  of  London  there  are 
plenty  of  vapid,  brainless,  heartless,  overdressed-in- 
the -afternoon  and  underdressed-in-the-evening  little 
animals,  that,  there  being  no  other  name  at  present 
for,  we  have  to  call  women.  They  are  vicious, 
selfish,  and  idle.  They  sell  themselves  for  money 
and  then  do  not  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  bargain. 
They  marry,  but  they  are  never  wives.  They  are 
blood-suckers  on  the  unfortunate  men  who  have 
been  asses  enough  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
feeding  and  clothing  them.    They  will  ruin  them  in 


their  business  and  worry  them  into  early  graves 
rather  than  go  without  an  extra  new  dress.  They 
have  children,  but  they  are  not  mothers  ;  they  have 
not  even  the  instincts  of  the  better-class  brutes. 
Self-indulgent  and  stupid,  they  drift  through  life, 
everlastingly  whining  and  posturing,  a  bore  to  them- 
selves and  a  curse  to  every  one  who  knows  them. 
They  cry  that  they  are  misunderstood,  which  would 
be  the  most  charitable  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them,  and  they  talk  about  their  soul  with  as  much 
assurance  as  if  they  really  possessed  one.  They 
take  all  they  can  get,  they  do  nothing  for  it,  and 
they  are  never  satisfied.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to 
take  them  as  types  of  their  sex,  and  to  talk  about 
them  as  the  new  women.  They  are  types  of  noth- 
ing but  a  social  disease." 


The  corset  {declares  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette)  is  the  root  of  morality,  self-respect,  and 
health.  It  braces  up  the  moral  energies  as  much  as 
it  does  the  physical.  Of  late,  doctors  are  becoming 
enlightened  enough  at  last  to  own  that  a  civilized 
woman's  body  requires  stays,  just  as  much  as  she 
requires  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a  varied  regime  that 
would  simply  have  horrified  her  primeval  ancestors. 
Of  course,  if  women  choose  to  abuse  the  benefits  of 
the  corsets,  and,  instead  of  reveling  in  the  support 
and  the  gentle  firmness  of  outline  which  prevents 
petticoat  strings,  buttons,  or  other  details  of  under- 
clothing from  hurting  the  tender  flesh,  strive  to 
attain  the  wasp-like  abomination  of  a  sixteen-inch 
waist,  they  are  to  blame,  but  not  the  innocent 
corset.  But  much  depends  on  the  corset.  The 
chief  matter  is  to  see  that  the  lines  are  kept  as  long 
as  possible.  The  corsets  that  spreads  out  suddenly 
above  and  below  the  waist  convert  a  woman  into 
something  resembling  a  pilgrim's  gourd,  and  are  of 
the.  kind  which  have  given  rise  to  the  grewsome 
tales  of  Uvers  being  cut  in  two  by  tight  la- 
cing. Corsets  should  never  be  worn  of  anything 
but  satin  or  brocade.  They  not  only  last  longer 
and  keep  their  shape  far  better  than  the  humble 
and  unornamental  ones  in  coutil,  but  the  fit  of 
a  bodice,  is  entirely  different  over  a  silken  cor- 
set. The  silken  "friend"  is  lighter,  softer,  more 
pliable,  and  everything  slips  over  it  as  if  over  a 
skin.  But  let  those  of  our  feminine  readers  who  re- 
spect their  appearance  avoid  the  corset  of  the  middle- 
class  French  novel — the  corset  of  black  satin  which 
helped  to  cover  Bourget  with  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of 
Parisian  mondaines  when  he  described,  as  part  and 
proof  of  the  riotous  luxury  of  the  heroine  of  ' '  Men- 
songes,"  a  corset  de  satin  noir !  It  is  the  only 
ugly  corset ;  ugly  in  its  economic  suggestiveness, 
and  uglier  in  the  way  it  seems  to  the  eye  to  cut  a 
woman  in  two. 

People  of  the  highest  social  prominence  in  Phila- 
delphia have  formed  bicycle  clubs  and  selected  uni- 
forms, which  include  knickerbockers  for  the  women. 
There  will  be  teas  twice  a  week,  luncheons  at  an 
out-of-town  country  club,  a  series  of  short  tours, 
and  four  dances  during  the  season.  In  this  in- 
stance, Philadelphia  is  following  Paris  instead  of 
London.  In  England,  the  bicycle  is  used  by  milk- 
men, postmen,  soldiers,  'Arry  and  his  girl,  the 
tourist  in  the  country,  and  athletes  in  general  ;  but 
the  swells  prefer  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a  coach  or  in 
the  interior  of  a  comfortable  hansom.  In  Paris, 
dukes  and  duchesses  ride  on  wheels,  and  the  park  is 
filled  every  morning  with  women  of  high  social 
position,  rolling  along  on  bicycles.  The  bicycle 
clubs  there  are  numerous,  and  they  have  been  man- 
aged with  such  skill  that  it  is  considered  a  great 
honor  to  belong  to  certain  organizations  of  this 
kind.  The  women's  costumes  are  designed  by  such 
masters  of  the  dressmaker's  art  as  Worth  and 
F£lix,  and  are  published  in  the  illustrated  papers. 
The  women  wear  short  skirts  and  knickerbockers, 
and  in  many  instances  appear  without  any  skirts  at 
all,  or  in  an  entirely  masculine  habit,  without  at- 
tracting any  unusual  attention  from  the  passers-by. 


Darwin  loved  trashy  novels ;    Professor    Froude 
prefers  salmon-fishing  to  writing  history. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors— -World's  Fair. 
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A  Boarding-School  for  Girls. 

Twenty- Third  year.  This  school  offers  superior  ad- 
vantages to  those  desiring  a  thorough  education.  AH 
departments  in  charge  of  specialists.  Native  teachers  in 
French  and  German.  Special  advantages  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  and  in  art. 

Particular  attention  given  to  health,  general  culture,  and 
social     training.      Buildings     inviting    and     comfortable, 
grounds  ample  and  attractive.     For  circular,  address 
MRS.  W.  B.  HYDE,  Principal. 


PHILIP    KBALL, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 

Kulkil:    Method.      $4.00    A    LESSON. 

735a  Kill*  Street. 


H.    B.    PASMORE, 

Teacher  of  Singing  (Shakespearean  method)  and  Theory. 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  during  June  and  July. 
1434  Washington  Street. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  !3S  $■<«&£• 

Situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Offers  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction.  Awards  annually  two  Euro- 
?ean  Fellowships  (value  $500)1  five  Graduate  Scholarships 
ralue  $200),  and  nine  Resident-Graduate  Fellowships 
(value  $525)  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Teutonics,  Romance 
Languages,  Mathematics,  History  or  Politics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology.  Full  undergraduate  and  graduate  Courses  in 
these  departments,  and  in  Philosophy  and  Physics.  Grad- 
uate Courses  in  Semitic  languages.  For  Program  or  Grad- 
uate Pamphlet,  address  as  above. 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  IN  ENDLESS 
VAELETY, 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 


CITIZENS*  WATER  COMPANY.— NOTICE 
is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Citizens*  Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  is  hereby  called 
for  Thursday,  July  5,  1S94,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
company's  office  at  No.  13  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  creating  a 
bonded  indebtedness  and  issuing  bonds  of  the  company  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000.00,  with  interest,  payable  semi-an- 
nually, at  six  per  cent,  per  annum— principal  payable  in 
thirty  years.  The  above  meeting  is  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Argonaut  was  by  them,  in  the  order 
calling  such  meeting,  designated  as  the  newspaper  in 
which  this  notice  is  to  be  published. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens'  Water 
Company.  CHARLES  B.  WHEATON, 

Dated  May  2,  1894.  Secretary  pro  tern. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  i, 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  June,  1894,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  daring  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  held  as 
above  noticed,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Tuesday, 
the  seventh  day  of  August,  1894,  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m. 


PATENTS 


Caveats,  Trade-marks,  Design  Patents,  Copyrights, 

And  all  Patent  business  conducted  for 

MODERATE  FEES. 

Information  and  adylco  given  to  Inventors  without 
Charge.   Address 

PRESS  CLAIMS  CO., 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 

Managing  Attorney, 

P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B^This  Company  la  managed  by  a  combination  of 
the  largest  and  most  lnflacntlnl  newspapers  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing their  labicrtber*  against  unscrupulous 
and  Incompetent  Patent  Agents,  and  each  paper 
printing  thla  advertisement  vouches  for  the  responsi- 
bility and  high  standing  of  the  Press  Claims  Company. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Nowland-Heath  Wedding. 
St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  last  Tuesday  at  noon,  when 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Minnie  C.  Heath  and  Mr. 
James  Alfred  Nowland  was  celebrated.  The  bride 
is  the  daughter  or  the  late  General  R.  W.  Heath,  a 
pioneer  and  well-known  merchant  of  this  city.  The 
groom  is  a  native  of  Newcastle,  Del.,  and  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Lyman,  of  St.  Helena,  Napa 
County.  He  was  recently  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
this  city,  and  will  practice  here. 

The  chancel  was  very  prettily  decorated  with 
flowers  by  several  friends  of  the  bride,  comprising 
Miss  Mamie  Burling,  the  Misses  Maynard,  Miss 
Van  Wyck,  and  Miss  Mary  Graham,  the  latter 
having  dressed  the  altar.  La  Marque,  La  France, 
and  Jacqueminot  roses.  St.  Joseph's  lilies,  bachelor 
buttons,  Canterbury  bells,  poppies,  and  palms  and 
ferns  were  used  in  the  embellishment,  producing  a 
scene  of  much  beauty.  Miss  Van  Wyck  played  the 
wedding  march  precisely  at  noon,  when  the  bridal 
party  appeared.  Miss  Meta  Graham  was  the  maid 
of  honor,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  a  brother  of  the 
bride,  acted  as  best  man.  The  ushers  were  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Coleman,  Mr.  Irving  Lundborg,  Mr. 
George  Huie,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Conkling.  The 
dresses  worn  by  the  bride  and  her  maid  of  honor 
are  described  as  follows  : 
The  bride  appeared  in  a  handsome  robe  of  white  1; 


Mrs.  Madison  left  on  Wednesday  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  ;  when  they  return 
they  will  reside  at  2526  Washington  Street. 


The  Delmas  Dinner-Party. 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  celebrated  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  her  daughter,  Miss  Josephine  Delmas,  by 
giving  a  charming  dinner-party  last  Wednesday  at 
her  villa  near  Mountain  View.  The  table  decora- 
tions were  in  tones  of  yellow,  producing  a  veryi 
pretty  effect,  and  the  souvenirs  were  silver  pins  in 
the  form  of  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  menu  was  elaborate, 
and  the  time  passed  at  the  table  was  made  very  en- 
joyable.   The  guests  of  Mrs.  Delmas  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Barnes,  Mrs.  William  E.  Dougherty, 
Miss  McNutt,  Miss_  Edith  Findley,  Miss  Antoinette 
Delmas,  Miss  Josephine  Delmas,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way,  Lieutenant  T.  F.  Rubm,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Addison 
Mizner,  Mr.  Willis  Polk,  Mr.  Morgan  McMullin,  Mr. 
Bull,  and  Mr.  Paul  Delmas. 


over  white  satin,  made  with  a  court  train.  It  was  a  gift 
from  her  godmother,  Mrs.  Frank  Soule",  of  Berkeley.  The 
corsage  was  high,  and  the  sleeves  long  and  bouffant  at 
the  shoulders.  In  her  coiffure  were  a  spray  of  orange- 
blossoms  and  a  diamond  pin,  which  held  the  flowing  veil 
of  white  tulle  in  place.  She  wore  gloves  of  white  un- 
dressed kid,  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  orange-blossoms. 

Miss  Meta  Graham  wore  a  becoming  gown  of  white 
organdie,  trimmed  daintily  with  point  lace,  and  carried  a 
bouquet  of  pink  roses. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Moreland,  The  bride's  eldest  brother,  Mr.  Richard 
S.  Heath,  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  the  bridal  party  and 
a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were  driven  to 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  1512  Taylor 
Street,  where  amid  a  decoration  of  fragrant  flowers 
a  delicious  breakfast  was  enjoyed.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nowland  left  at  two  o'clock  to  take  the  train  for  Del 
Monte.  They  will  return  from  there  to-day,  and  in 
the  evening  will  leave  to  make  a  two  months'  tour  of 
the  Eastern  States.  The  wedding  gifts  were  elegant 
and  numerous. 


The  Madison-Pierce  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Pierce,  daugh- 
ter cf  Mr.  J.  P.  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  and  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Madison,  a  prominent  young  attorney-at- 
law  of  this  city,  was  quietly  celebrated  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Maynard,  2=126  Washington  Street.  The 
young  couple  are  well  known  in  society  circles,  and 
are  general  favorites.  The  rooms  were  embellished 
with  a  profuse  and  artistic  decoration  of  bright- 
hued  flowers,  and  appeared  very  attractive.  The 
guests  were  limited  to  relatives  and  a  few  very  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  contracting  parties.  They  were 
asserobltd  in  the  parlors  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
bridal  party  entered  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Moreland,  of 
St.  Luke's  Church,  performed  the  impressive  mar- 
riage ceremony.  Miss  Frances  Pierce,  a  sister  of 
the  bride,  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  John  O. 
Blancbard  acted  as  best  man.  The  bride  was  given 
into  the  keeping  of  the  groom  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
Henry  Pierce.  The  toilets  of  the  bride  and  her 
sister  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  appeared  in  an  elegant  robe  of  white  moire* 
antique,  made  with  a  long  court-train,  and  trimmed  effect- 
ively with  Valenciennes  lace  festooned  with  white  violets. 
The  corsage  was  cut  round  and  the  bouffant  sleeves  ex- 
tended to  the  wrists,  meeting  the  gloves  of  white  undressed 
kid.  From  her  coiffure  depended  a  fleecy  veil  oi  white  silk 
moleine,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  long  train.  She  carried 
a  cluster  of  Bride  roses. 

Miss  Frances  Pierce  wore  a  particularly  becoming  gown 
of  pink  organdie,  en  demi-train,  trimmed  with  point  lace 
The  corsage  was  round  at  the  neck  and  the  tleeves  extended 
to  the  elbows.  She  wore  gloves  of  pink  undressed  kid  and 
earned  pink  roses. 

After  the  ceremony  the  happy  couple  received  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  concert  music  played  by  a  string  orchestra, 
and  then  a  delicious  supper  was  served.     Mr.  and 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Isabel  Lockwood, 
niece  of  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  of  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Snowden  Redfield,  of  New  York,  will  take 
place  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church  at  noon  on 
Monday,  June  25th.  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie  will 
officiate.  The  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Dimond, 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  and 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton.  Mr.  Bayard  Redfield, 
brother  of  the  groom,  will  act  as  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  Henry  M.  Holbrook,  Mr. 
William  R.  Heath,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Coon,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Jarboe.  After  the  wedding,  a  breakfast  will  be 
served  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hopkins.  Only  the 
bridal  party  and  relatives  will  be  present. 

There  will  be  a  wedding  of  prominent  Central- 
Americans  next  Tuesday  evening  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  The  bride  will  be 
Miss  Carlotta  Novella  and  the  groom  Mr.  Albert 
Fuentes,  of  Guatemala.  The  maid  of  honor  will  be 
Mrs.  Casin,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  comprise  Miss 
J.  Novella,  Miss  Y.  Cushing,  Miss  M.  Ybarra,  Miss 
M.  Sanchez,  Miss  M.  Pacheco,  and  Miss,  M.  Saba- 
tie.  The  ushers  will  be  Mr.  E.  T.  Sterling,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Ferrer,  Mr.  William  Kelly,  Mr.  M.  Lara,  Mr.  G. 
Roussy,  and  Mr.  R.  Roma.  There  will  be  a  recep- 
tion afterward  at  the  residence  of  the  bride,  1917 
Franklin  Street. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Jerome  Edwards,  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Edwards,  to  Mr.  Milton  Hammond,  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  wedding,  which  will  be  strictly  a  family 
affair,  will  take  place  next  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Pierson,  aunt  of  the 
bride,  2214  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Estelle  A. 
Simpson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Simpson, 
of  Stockton,  to  Mr.  Minot  Tin-ell,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
At  the  residence  of  Hon.  Irwin  C.  Stump,  1424 
McAllister  Slreet,  his  daughter,  Miss  Mabel  Stump, 
was  married  last  Wednesday  noon  to  Mr.  Ashby 
Moncure,  of  Palermo,  Butte  County.  Miss  Alice 
Stump,  sister  of  the  bride,  was  the  maid  of  honor. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
after  which  an  elaborate  breakfast  was  enjoyed. 
Only  a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were  pres- 
ent. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moncure  left  at  five  o'clock  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  southern  counties,  after  which 
they  will  reside  at  Palermo,  where  Mr.  Moncure  is 
acting  as  maoager  of  the  Hearst  ranch. 

Mr.  L.  Eugene  Lee  and  Miss  Bertha  E.  Stringer 
were  united  in  marriage  last  Saturday  morning  at 
2524  Gough  Street.  Miss"  M.  Isabelle  Morrison  was 
the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Stringer  acted  as 
best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  left  in  the  afternoon 
to  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  a  couple  of  months. 
There  will  be  a  beautiful  and  unique  festivity  at 
Belvedere  this  evening,  the  residents  there  having 
made  arrangements  for  a  fete  to  be  called  "  A  Night 
in  Venice."  The  various  cottages,  yachts,  and  house- 
boats will  be  illuminated  with  Japanese  lanterns,  and 
there  will  be  a  procession  of  sailing-craft  on  the 
water.  The  Presidio  Band  will  play  during  the 
evening,  and  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  will  be  a 
special  feature  of  the  affair.  About  fifteen  hundred 
invitations  have  been  issued. 

Army  and  Navy  New*. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative   to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  I.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Wilson  left  last  Saturday  for  Washington    D   C 
where  Major  Wilson  will  be  stationed  in  the  Pav  Deoart' 
ment.  ■*         K 

Captain  E.  R.  Hills,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A  .  who  is 
on  college  duty  at  Champaign,  III.,  wjU  rejoin  his  rejn- 
ment  here  next  fall.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Captain  D 
H.  Brush,  Seventeenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A 

Lieutenant  Harvey  C.  Carbaugh,  Fifth  Artillery,  U  S 
A.,  has  .been  appointed  recruiting  officer  at  Alcatraz 
Island,  vice  Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery. U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  relieved. 

Captain  William  L.  Kneedler,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U    S 
A      accompanied   Batteries   B  and   M.    Fifth  Artillery',  to 
fort  Canby,  Wash.,  and  will  return  wiih  Batteries  A  and 
his  absence,  his  duties  here  will  be  performed 


l-Colonel  Albert  HarUuff,  Deputy  Surgeon. 


C 

by  Lieutei 
General,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  E.   Wood,   Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A 
^t\inC.  t0.'.,0r!,Car,by'  Wash"  in  advan«  of  Batteries  B 
and  C  Property  left  there  by  Batteries  A 

Captain  John  R.  Brinckle,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S,  A  .  has 
been  granted  six  months*  leave  of  absence  owinc  to  ill! 
ness,  with  Permission  to  apply  for  a  six  months'  extension 

rf,?£tvnt!\1'  ■  Day'  V*  S'  N-  wil1  lcavc  h"'  °«t  Tue": 
da>_(or\okohama  to  take  command  of  the  Baltimore 

Lieutenant  Milton  F.  Davis,  Fourth  Cavalry.  USA 
hiu  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence  owing  to' 


PLAINTS    OF    THE    POETS. 

Evolution  of  the  Poet. 

When  Dryads  lived  and  sought  to  bring 

Ladona  to  the  sparkling  spring 

Where  shaggy  Pan  was  wont  to  sit 
And  pipe  his  ditties,  poets  writ 

With  pens  plucked  from  the  swelling  wing 

Of  Pegasus,  nor  felt  the  sting 
Hid  in  the  average  critic's  fling ; 
Pacta  nascitur  non  fit, 
When  Dryads  lived. 

But  nowadays  the  proper  thing 

Is,  Jzrst,  to  get  within  the  ring. 
Then,  having  made  a  single  hit, 
An  ounce  of  sense— a  grain  of  wit 

Will  do  the  rest ;  no  need  to  sing 
"  When  Dryads  lived." 

— Francis  Howard  Williams. 


The  Poems  that  Never  Appear. 
I've  written  verse  replete  with  fancies, 

Sparkling  with  Horatian  fire, 
Lays  erotic,  love  romances, 

All  have  sounded  from  my  lyre. 
Boldly  from  the  Muses'  garden 

I  have  culled  the  choicest  flowers, 
Wand'ring  in  another  Arden — 

Rivals  e'en  have  owned  my  powers. 
But  editors'  notions  are  awfully  queer, 
And  these  are  the  poems  that  never  appear  ! 

I've  celebrated  Chloe's  graces, 

Raved  o'er  Delia's  dazzling  charms, 
I've  rhapsodized  o'er  pretty  faces. 

Lissome  limbs,  and  shapely  arms. 
Long  descriptions,  highly-flavored. 

Of  the  sex's  charms  I've  penned ; 
My  lines,  which  of  Propertius  savored, 

Caused  e'en  cynics  to  unbend. 
But  editors'  ethics  are  stem  and  severe, 
And  these  are  the  poems  that  never  appear. 

I've  also  written  soDglets  spicy, 

Poetized  in  pleasing  vein 
O'er  broken  vows  and  orders  nisi. 

Faithless  fair  and  injured  swain. 
I've  been  inspired  by  fashion's  follies, 

And  many  a  miss  would  read  with  glee 
My  dirges  on  departed  dollies — 

Lyrics  full  of  lingerie. 
But  editors'  morals  are  strict  and  severe, 
And  these  are  the  poems  that  never  appear  ! 

—  Anon. 


The  Distressed  Poet. 
(Pautoum.) 

0  where  is  the  rhyme  that  I  need  ? 

I  have  cudgeled  my  brains  for  a  word, 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  proceed. 
And  to  wait  for  it  seems  so  absurd. 

1  have  cudgeled  my  brains  for  a  word, 

I  have  thought  of  all  rhymes  but  the  right  on< 
And  to  wait  for  it  seems  so  absurd, 
But  at  verse  I  was  never  a  bright  one. 

I  have  thought  of  all  rhymes  but  the  right  one, 

(I  wonder  how  great  poets  do?) 
But  at  verse  I  was  never  a  bright  one, 

When  the  Muse  I've  endeavored  to  woo. 

I  wonder  how  great  poets  do 

When  something  inspires  them  to  write. 
When  the  Muse  I've  endeavored  to  woo, 

I'm  sure  to  get  endings  so  trite. 

When  something  inspires  them  to  write, 
Are  they  never  at  loss  for  a  rhyme  t 

I'm  sure  to  get  endings  so  trite,  " 
Though  my  thoughts  may  be  really  sublime. 

Are  they  never  at  loss  for  a  rhyme? 

Do  they  never  have  trouble  at  all  ? 
Though  my  thought  may  be  really  sublime. 

The  right  word  will  not  come  at  my  call. 

Do  they  never  have  trouble  at  all  ? 

(How  delightful  to  be  a  great  poet.) 
The  right  word  will  not  come  at  my  call, 

I  shall  never  succeed,  and  I  know  it. 

How  delightful  to  be  a  great  poet, 

How  fine  it  must  be  to  be  clever, 
/shall  never  succeed,  and  I  know  it. 

Why  not  forswear  rhyming  forever? 

How  fine  it  must  be  to  be  clever, 

But  what  must  he  do  who  is  dull  ? 
Why  not  forswear  rhyming  forever, 

When  every  attempt  is  as  null? 

But  what  must  he  do  who  is  dull  ? 

And  how  shall  he  ever  proceed 
When  every  attempt  is  as  null  ? 

O  wJurc  is  the  rhyme  that  I  need  ? 

— Oscar  Pay  Adams. 


"Our  Society"  Blue  Book. 

The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher, 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  VlNTINB  —  A    NERVE    FOOD    AND     NUTRIENT 

tonic ;  is  a  perfect  combination  of  the  extracts  of 
meat,  Calisaya  bark,  Golden  Seal,  Nux  Vomica, 
Passiflora  Incarnata.  Makes  blood,  increases  weight, 
produces  natural  appetite,  strengthens  the  system. 
Brooks's  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy,  119  Powell  Street, 
agent. 

—  Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


The  Best 

Remedy  for 

STOMACH, 

Liver,  and 

Bowel  Complaints 
AYER'S  PILLS 

Received 

Highest  Awards 

AT  THE 

World's  Fair. 


IT'S 
SIN 


to  pay  more  than  One 
Dollar  a  hundred  for  your 
Visiting  Cards  when  PiER- 
son  Bros.,  of  225  Kearny 
Street,  are  printing  the  best 
quality  from  jour  Copper 
Plate   for' that  price. 


KNITjhNGCO. 


l20SutterSU£TS.F. 

—  BUY    YOUR  — 

Bathing  -  Suits 

Direct  from  the  manufacturer  at 

HEAD  -  QUARTERS 

Latest  and  Prettiest  Styles 

SEASON   1894. 

PERFECT    FIT  ! 

BEST    GOODS! 

LOWEST   PRICES  ! 

Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Sweaters,  Bicycle  and  Athletic 
Suits,  Underwear,  Etc., 

Knit   to  Order. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
self-measurement  blanks. 


Attention,  Connoisseurs ! 

IQQI  Exported   to   Bermuda,    thence 

1001  to   Bremen,   thence  to  Hamburg, 

ll/MIOI/V  aad  tnen   b>'   ship  Orfikeus,   five 

H  n  I O  A  I  years  ago,  to  this  port,  laying  in 

nr    llinnnTrn      bonded   warehouse.      Here   is  an 

nr-MYlrlln  I  HI      °PP°rtumty   for    connoisseurs    to 

ML    IITII  UI1ILU.    buv  one  barrel  or  more  direct  from 

bonded  warehouse.     Orders  will  be   given   on  warehouse. 

After  thirteen  years,  the  natural  evaporation  being  great,' 

the  barrels   now  contain* from  25  to  27  gallons  of  PURE 

WHISKY,  originally  45  to  47  gallons.    Will  sell  at  S5. 50 

per  gallon,  re-gauged.     Send  your  orders  for  same  to 

MAU,  SADLER  &  CO., 

49  Beale  street,  8.  P. 


HYPNOTISM  ^'UTSHELLED.  Greatest  book 
II  I  rllU  I  lOlTI  out.  Tells  all  about  this  wonder- 
ful subject.  Whatever  your  views  are  on  Hypnotism,  you 
will  find  this  book  of  great  value.  Published  price.  50 
cents.  Sent  free,  transportation  prepaid,  if  you  remit  25 
cents  for  subscription  to  Homes  and  Hearths,  the 
elegant  household  monthly.  Address  HOMES  AND 
HEARTHS  PUBLISHING  CO..  New  York 


G.  E.  COjLWELjL, 

Attorney-  at-  I.  aw, 

ROOMS    47-48    SEVENTH    FLOOR, 

Mills  Building.  s»n  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut, 
from  1877  to  1893— Volumes  I.  to 
XXXII.— can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy.    Cures  poi- 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


Unexcelled  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  In  Cutslne. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 

GCE9T8  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PI.  AN. 

THE    GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  In  San   Francisco. 
Rates  Moderate. 


June  i8,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  Mr.  William  S-  McMurtry, 
who  sailed  from  New  York  for  Naples  about  the  middle  of 
April,  have  been  traveling  up  through  the  Italian  penin- 
sula together.  At  Genoa  they  parted,  Mr.  Grant  having 
been  called  to  London  on  business.  Mr.  McMurtry, 
when  last  heard  from,  had  gone  to  Vienna,  by  way  of 
Milan  and  Venice,  and  was  about  to  leave  for  Paris,  via 
Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  expecting  to  rejoin  Mr.  Grant  in 
Paris  about  the  end  of  June. 

Misses  Alice  and  Ella  Hobart.  Miss  Cole,  of  Santa 
Monica,  and  Miss  Vassault  left  last  Thursday  for  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  and  will  return  on  Monday. 

Miss  Eloisa  Andrade  has  returned  home  after  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Guatemala. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Wallace  is  at  the  Hotel  Nonnandie  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  has  returned  from  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  but  will  go  there  again  later  in  the  season. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bradford,  n£t  Badlam, 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  returned  to  the  city  last 
Monday  after  a  prolonged  visit  to  Baltimore  and  other 
Eastern  cities. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith  andMiss  Eliza  D.  Keith  have  returned 
from  a  two  weeks'  visit  at  Santa  Cruz  and  will  leave  for  San 
Jose  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  N.  K.  Masten  and  Miss  A.  M.  Masten  were  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel  in  New  York  city  last  week. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  visited  San  Jose 
early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  and  Miss  Florence  Lockwood  are 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  j.  A.  Folger  and  Mr.  Athearn  Folger,  of  Oakland, 
are  visiting  Paso  Robles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Le  Grande 
Tibbetts  have  returned  to  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard  will  leave  next  Wednesday  to  pass  a  month 
at  Castle  Crag. 

Miss  Nina  Pringle  has  completed  her  studies  at  Vassar 
College,  and  has  gone  to  Europe  to  be  away  a  year. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hager  and  the  Misses  Hager  left  for  Castle 
Crag  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay  is  visiting  relatives  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Catherwood  left  last  Saturday  to  visit  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  La  Montagne  in  New  York,  and  will 
be  away  several  months. 

Misses  Fanny  and  Julia  Crocker  will  soon  return  from 
Castle  Crag,  and  will  pass  several  weeks  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Brittan  and  family  left  on  Friday  to  pass  the 
season  at  Casde  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Jackson,  who  have  been  living 
in  Sacramento  during  the  past  year,  will  return  here  early 
in  July  to  reside  permanently.  Mr.  Jackson  passed  sev- 
eral days  here  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  to  pass  the 
season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Maldonado  have  returned  from  a 
two  months'  visit  to  Central  America,  and  are  residing  at 
2202  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  family  went  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Saturday  for  a  prolonged  visit. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Costigan,  Mrs.  Herbert  Austin,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Allen,  and  Miss  Louise  Bromwell,  of  Oakland,  are 
passing  several  weeks  at  the  Costigan  ranch,  near  Fresno. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Moulder  will 
leave  next  week  to  pass  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  and  Miss  Sophie  Pierce  are  at  Castle 
Crag  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen  and  Miss  Mary  Bowen  are  passing  the 
season  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  and  her  son  left  on  Friday  to  pass  a 
month  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell  are  passing  the  summer 
in  San  Rafael. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  are  occu- 
pying a  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  and  Miss  Kate 
Stone  are  passing  the  summer  at  Cazadero. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  is  expected  to  return  from  the  East 
next  Thursday. 

Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  Dick  left  last  Saturday  to  visit 
Scotland. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bums  and  Miss  Ermentine  Poole  will  leave 
to-day  to  pass  a  month  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  will  return  to  Los  Angeles  next 
week  after  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  here.  He  will  remain 
south  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey  and  Miss  Dillon  will  pass 
the  summer  in  Fruit  Vale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  are  passing  the  season  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Fannie  Grant  has  recovered  from  her  recent  serious 
Illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank  are  at  San  Rafael  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  F.  Van  Vliet,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Van  VUet, 
has  returned  from  Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  visitine 
Dr.  J.  S.  McGrew  and  family  for  the  past  eight  months. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  reached  Hamburg  on  May  27th. 
The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  Furst  Bis- 
marck was  a  very  stormy  one,  and  the  passengers  had  the 
experience  of  a  collision  with  a  large  iron  sailing  vessel 
that  was  very  exciting. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Bates  has  gone  to  Southern  California, 
and  will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Miss  Susie  Blanding, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding  are  passing 
the  summer  in  a  cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  will  leave  next  Thurs- 
day to  visit  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  other  Eastern  points,  and  will  be  away  about  two 
months. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  returned  to  Del  Monte  last 
Monday,  after  a  brief  visit  here. 

Miss  Isabel  T.  Glennon  is  visiting  her  brother,  Lieu- 
tenant James  H.  Glennon,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  will  leave  next  Wednesday  to 
visit  Castle  Crag  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  C.  A. 
SpreckeU  at  her  villa,  near  San  Mateo,  during  the  past 
week. 

Mrs.  Fisher  Ames  left  on  Friday  to  pass  several  weeks  at 
Castle  Crag. 

Mr,  Robert  McMillan  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Emma 
Wooster,  are  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  and  Miss  Alice  Scott  will 
leave  next  Wednesday  to  pass  the  season  at  Castle  Crag. 


The  Hotel  del  Monte  will  bave  some  excellent 
musical  features  this  season.  Valentine  Huber  will 
lead  the  orchestra,  which  has  been  increased  in 
size,  and  there  will  be  music  every  day  and  night. 
Herr  Fritz  Hell,  the  fluegelhorn  soloist,  and  Heir 
Fritsche,  the  clarionetist,  both  of  whom  added  much 
to  the  success  of  the  Vienna  Prater  Orchestra  at  the 
Midwinter  Fair,  have  been  specially  engaged. 


Charles  Freeman  Johnson,  the  official  reporter  of 
the  Midwinter  Fair  Congresses,  is  preparing  to  pub- 
lish "  Intellectual  California,"  a  "  history  of  the  in- 
tellectual events  in  California  contemporaneous  with 
the  period  of  the  Midwinter  Exposition."  It  will 
be  in  three  volumes  :  "  History  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair,"  "Midwinter  Fair  Congresses,"  and  "Con- 
vention Reports." 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  the 
most  beautiful  cat  in  the  world  ;  it  cost  one  thousand 
dollars. 

The  widow  of  General  Boulanger  intends,  it  is 
said,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  French 
colony  at  Tunis. 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  be  a  very  bad  speller  and 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  writing  illegibly  to  hide 
errors  in  orthography. 

A  portrait  of  Emily  Bronte,  the  only  one  known, 
has  recently  been  discovered,  and  will  sood  be  en- 
graved for  publication. 

Belva  Lockwood  is  axty-three  years  old.  She  be- 
gan teachiog  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was 
married  four  years  later. 

The  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Lex- 
ington, Neb.,  is  Mrs.  H.  R.  Temple,  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Temple,  is  the  vice-president. 

Next  to  her  dolls,  the  little  Queen  of  Holland 
values  most  a  collection  of  wax  figures  sent  from 
Batavia  and  clad  in  the  picturesque  peasant  costume 
of  the  Javanese. 

Lady  Constance  Lytton  is  one  of  the  able  woman 
journalists  of  to-day.  She  inherits  her  love  for  liter- 
ary work  and  qualifications  for  writing  from  her 
father,  the  late  Earl  Lytton. 

Miss  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  England,  who  is  doctoring 
the  Ameer's  family  in  Cabul,  has  a  guard  of  natives 
to  look  after  her.  The  Indian  Government  has  dis- 
owned all  responsibility  for  her  safety. 

The  Princess  Alix,  one  who  knows  her  well  says, 
thus  announced  her  engagement  to  Queen  Victoria  : 
"Grandmamma,  Nicholas  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  and  we  have  come  to  ask  your  blessing." 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill  is  no  longer  the  beauty 
she  was.  Her  illness  has  not  been  overcome  with- 
out impairing  her  once  lovely  complexion,  and  a 
woman  past  thirty  without  a  complexion  has  met  her 
Sedan. 

It  is  reported  that  Miss  Marie  Meredith,  the 
daughter  of  George  Meredith,  is  soon  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Henry  Sturgis,  son  of  the  late  Russell  Sturgis, 
who  was  a  partner  in  the  banking-house  of  the  Bar- 
ings. Americans  are  especially  charmed  by  this 
very  beautiful  and  lovable  young  woman.  Among 
others,  Mr.  Henry  James  has  been  credited  with  a 
tendresse  for  her. 

Miss  Ida  Wells,  M.  A.,  the  young  colored  girl,  the 
editor  of  Free  Speech,  who  is  traveling  through 
Great  Britain  creating  a  sentiment  against  the  lynch- 
ing tendencies  of  the  Southern  States,  is  being  re- 
ceived in  a  very  flattering  manner.  She  is  trying  to 
interest  the  religious  leaders  of  England  so  that  they 
may  use  their  influence  with  the  religious  white 
people  of  the  South. 

One  of  the  former  students  of  the  Harvard  annex 
has  been  chosen  dean  of  Barnard  College,  the  annex 
of  Columbia,  her  place  being  practically  that  of  pres- 
ident. She  is  oddly  named  Miss  James  Smith. 
She  is  only  thirty,  and  will  control  nineteen  profes- 
sors, all  of  whom  but  one  are  men,  who  are  instruct- 
ors in  the  college,  and  the  one  hundred  and  six 
young  women  whom  they  instruct. 

The  Princesse  de  Metternich,  the  other  day,  met 
a  friend  of  former  years  in  the  Prater  at  Vienna,  who 
asked,  with  frank  solicitude,  after  her  health.  "  Oh, 
I  am  well  enough,"  said  the  princess  ;  "  that  is,  for 
a  woman  of  my  age."  "And  what  age  may  that 
be,  princess  ?  "  "  Fifty,"  was  the  reply,  given  with- 
out hesitation;  "not  much  for  a  cathedral,  but  a 
very  respectable  age  for  a  woman." 

Mrs.  "Bayard  Taylor,  once  "  the  pretty,  blonde 
Hansen  girl,"  but  now  a  gray-haired  matron,  lives 
in  New  York.  She  still  dresses  in  black,  as  she  has 
done  since  her  widowhood.  In  former  times  Mrs. 
Taylor  was  a  fine  horsewoman,  and  accompanied 


her  husband  on  most  of  his  journeys.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  noted  German  astronomer,  and  aided 
her  husband  in  translating  many  of  his  books  into 
German. 

Of  the  chevdurcs  of  royal  and  imperial  ladies,  the 
Marquise  de  Fontenoy  writes  : 

"The  Empress  of  Austria,  notwithstanding  that  she  is  a 
grandmother  and  now  approaching  her  sixtieth  year,  has 
not  a  single  gray  hair  among  her  dark-brown  tresses. 
Queen  Natalie  of  Servia  possesses  an  immense  quantity  of 
raven-black  hair,  which,  unlike  that  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  is  coarse  in  texture.  None  of  the  daughters  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  has  much  hair  ;  that  which 
adorns  the  shapely  head  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  being  al- 
most all  false.  Her  sister,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  is  forced  to 
resort  to  a  similar  artifice.  The  hair  of  Queen  Christine  of 
Spain  is  neither  fine  in  texture  nor  in  color,  not  is  it 
abundant." 

Foreign  papers  say  that  about  eighteen  millions  of 
taels,  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  bave  been  col- 
lected in  China  for  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  dowager-empress  of 
that  country.  This  sum,  however,  is  not  considered 
sufficient,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  collect  ten  mill- 
ions of  dollars  more.  The  dowager- empress  is 
looked  upon  as  the  cleverest  woman  in  China  and 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country. 

There  are  eight  women  colonels  in  the  German 
army.  They  draw  their  swords  but  seldom,  it  is 
true,  but  they  make  up  for  this  by  drawing  their 
salaries  with  unfailing  regularity.  They  are  the 
Empress  of  Germany,  the  dowager- empress,  the 
Princess  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  the  Queen- 
Regent  Sophia,  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  of  Chicago,  has  received 
from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  the  decoration  of  the 
Order  of  Chefakat.  This  is  the  second  highest  dec- 
oration in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mrs.  Henrotin  because  of  her  services 
to  Turkey  as  vice-president  of  the  Woman's  Branch 
of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  This  is  Mrs. 
Henrotin's  second  recognition  by  a  foreign  sov- 
ereign, and  it  is  intimated  that  she  will  soon  receive 
a  third  decoration. 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  has  been  engaged  on 
her  memoirs  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  a  page  is 
written,  it  is  placed  under  lock  and  key,  and  not  even 
her  most  intimate  friends  ever  see  it.  The  work  is 
not  to  be  published  until  twenty-five  years  after  her 
death.  The  ex-empress  uses  in  writing  a  penholder 
which  is  ornamented  with  diamonds.  It  was  used  by 
the  fourteen  representatives  in  signing  the  Treaty  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  was  given  to  the  ex- 
empress  as  a  memento. 

The  Comtesse  de  Paris,  like  her  son-in-law,  the 
King  of  Portugal,  is  passionately  fond  of  bull-fight- 
ing, and,  like  him,  too,  frequently  descends  into  the 
arena  and  tackles  the  bull  herself.  She  has  had 
more  than  one  horse  disemboweled  under  her  in  the 
great  wooden  arena  which  she  has  had  constructed 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  villa.  The  count  has  no 
taste  for  bull-fighting  and  has  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  it ;  nor  does  he  share  his  wife's  fondness  for 
shooting,  and  is  far  from  being  as  skillful  as  she  with 
the  rifle. 


Bread  and 
cake   raised   with 

Cpiantfs 

keep   their   freshness 


and  flavor. 

'  Pure"  and  "Sure." 


Tortured 

Disfigured 

Humiliated 


By  unsightly  skin  and  blood  diseases. 

Is  there  hope  of  cure? 

Ccticl'ra  Resolvent 

Is  the  greatest  of  skin  pnriflere, 

As  well  as  blood  purifiers. 

Because  of  its  peculiar  action  on  the  pores, 

It  19  successful  in  curing 

Torturing,  disfiguring,  humiliating  humors, 

"When  the  usual  remedies  and  even 

The  best  physicians  fail. 

Entirely  vegetable,  innocent,  and  effective, 

It  especially  appeals  to  those  who  have 

Suffered  long  and  hopelessly. 

It  acts  upon  the  liver,  kidnevs  and  bowels  as 

well  as  upon  the  skin  and  blood. 
Its  use  during  the  winter  and  spring 
Insures  a  clear  skin  and  pure  blood, 
As  well  as  sound  bodily  health. 
It  is  the  only  Purifier  acting  on  the  Skin  and 

Blood  at  the  same  time. 


Sold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  SI.  Potted 
Drug  &  Ciiem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston. 
"  How  to  Cure  Skin  and  Blood  Humore,"  free 


Until  the  Close  of  the 
Midwinter  Fair 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN 

EUROPEAN  ART  GOODS 


We  can  and  will  sell  you  from 
our  magnificent  stock  of  Paint- 
ings, Engravings,  Etchings,  Statu- 
ary, Vases,  Pottery,  Glassware, 
and  Art  Goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion at 

LOWER   PRICES 

than  can  be  purchased  at  the  Fair 
or  anywhere  else. 

"We  can  offer  you  a  selection  from 
the  largest  stock  in  the  United 
States. 

Everything  marked  in  PLAIN 
FIGURES  and  at  Great  Reduc- 
tions. 

S.  &  G.  CUMP 

113    GEARY    STREET. 


100 


SUPERFINE   CARDS 
FROM  PLATE 


AT    COOPER'S,    -     746    MARKET    ST. 


Advertising,  like  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony, is  not  to  be  entered  into  thought- 
lessly. For  over  twenty  years,  in  England 
and  America,  I  have  been  a  general  adver- 
tising agent,  and  I  can  speak  from  a  varied 
and  sometimes  exciting  experience.  Ex- 
pcrientia  docet !  I  have  been  taught  that 
all  kinds  of  business  may  be  advertised 
profitably  in  weekly  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals, and  only  certain  lines  in  daily  papers. 
— Eliot  Nortkam. 


FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORTS 

The  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior 

Of  Central  California. 


2 


BOTH     UNDER    ONE    MANAGEMENT. 


NOTED    FOR    ITS    EFFICIENCY. 


THE      CELEBRATED 

HOTEL    DEL    MONTE 

MONTEREY,   CAL. 

"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places" 

ONLY  From 

nl  SAN  FRANCISCO 

JjLU  U  Hn      SOUTHERN      PACIFIC      COMPANY 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  and  Soda  Springs 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route , 


For  farther  Information  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 


Between  San   Francisco  and 
Portland,  Or. 

ELEVATION   2,100   Ft. 
MAGNIFICENT  VIEWS  OF 

MOUNT  SHASTA  and  THE  CRAGS. 


TAVEBN  CASTLE  GRAO, 

Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

Monterey,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  i8,  1894. 


A    MOTHER'S    INTUITION. 

The  Rev.    Horatio   Ainslie.     Mrs.    Ainslie. 
Florence,  their  daughter,  aged  ten. 
\Sunday  morning— on  the  way  from  church^] 
Mrs.  Ainslie— Give  me  your  arm,  Horatio.    I 
am  tired.    Florrie,  my  pet,  carry  mother's  prayer- 
book,  and  be  careful  not  to  drop  it. 

Florrie  [with  a  wriggle] — I  don't  want  to  carry 
it,  mummy,  it's  heavy.     I'm  tired. 

Mrs.  Ainslie — Very  well,  darling,  never  mind. 
[To  a  passing  parishioner.]  Good-morning,  Jen- 
kins. Yes,  a  beautiful  day.  By  the  way,  Horatio, 
I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Jenkins  about  the  way  in 
which  his  children  behave.  He  lets  them  run  wild 
at  home,  with  the  result  that  they  defy  all  au- 
thority. One  of  them  was  exceedingly  disobedient 
in  school  this  rooming,  and  interrupted  me  most 

rudely  when  I 

Florrie— Mummy,  why  didn't  Reggie  come  to 
church  ?    Wasn't  it  naughty  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Ainslie— Ah  I  what  has  become  of  Regi- 
nald ? 

Mrs.  Ainslie— Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth 

Florrie,  dear,  run  and  pick  me  some  flowers — a  nice, 
big  bunch. 

Florrie — Oh,  mummy,  need  I  ?    I  want  to  stop 
with  you. 
Mrs.  Ainslie— Do  as  mother  bids  you,  darling. 
Florrie — Well,  may  I  have  some  candy  to  eat 
this  afternoon  ? 
Mrs  Ainslie— Yes,  dear. 
Florrie— Lots? 

Mrs.  Ainslie— Yes,  dear.  [Florrie  slowly  de- 
parts. Mrs.  Ainslie  lowers  her  voice. ]  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  I  have  an  idea  that  Reggie  has  gone  to 
E  as  (field. 

Mr.  Ainslie — For  what  reason?  Is  his  father's 
church  not  good  enough  for  him? 

Mrs.  Ainslie — Oh,  my  dear,  you  really  are 
rather  obtuse — Miss  Milly  Vane  lives  at  Eastfield, 
now  do  you  see  ? 

Mr.  Ainslie— Indeed?  Dear  me,  dear  me — and 
do  you  really  think  the  lad  is  attracted  in  that  direc- 
tion ? 

Mrs.  Ainslie — I  am  sure  of  it.  They  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  each  other  lately,  and — oh,  well  I  I 
think  you  may  trust  a  mother's  intuition  in  these 
matters.  I  was  talking  seriously  to  Reginald  the 
other  day,  and,  without  mentioning  any  names,  of 
course,  I  made  it  clear  to  him  that  we  are  ready  and 

anxious  to  welcome  a  daughter-in-law,  provided 

Mr.  Ainslie  \ch uckling J— Provided  she  is  well 
provided  for — eh  ? 

Mrs.  Ainslie— Horatio  1  you  know  how  I  dislike 
your  making  fun  of  what  I  say.  This  is  no  joking 
matter.  Pray  allow  me  to  proceed.  I  pointed  out 
to  Reginald  that  a  penniless  bride  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  him,  and,  though  he  did  not  say  much, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  made  some  impression  upon 
him.  Now,  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  Vane 
connection  is  in  every  way  most  desirable.  Besides, 
Milly  is  a  dear  girl,  and— well,  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  we  see  Reginald  again  before  the  evening.  Who  is 
that  with  Mr.  McManus?  Oh,  Mr.  Prendergast. 
What  an  improvement  he  is  upon  your  last  venture 
in  the  way  of  a  curate  I  That  really  was  an  ex- 
cellent  sermon  of  his  this  morning  against  mammon- 
worship.  I  only  hope  some  of  his  hearers  may 
profit  by  it. 
Mr.  Ainslie — I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  too. 
Mrs.  Ainslie— Talking  of  Mr.  Prendergast  re- 
minds  me  of- Fraulein.  I  wonder  why  she  did  not 
come  to  church.  Even  you  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  notice  the  impression  she  has  made  upon  that 
young  man. 

MR.  Ainslie  [slightly  nettled]— But  surely,  my 
dear  Hermione,  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  you  told 
me  that  you  were  under  some  anxiety  with  regard  to 
Reginald's  feelings  for  Fraulein — that  the  boy  was 
paying  her  rather  more  attention  than  you  liked. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  [decisively]— I  think  you  are  mis- 
taken, Horatio.  I  don't  remember  saying  anything 
of  the  kind.  And,  if  I  did,  no  doubt  I  had  some 
good  reason  at  the  time.  But,  of  course,  such  a 
match  would  be  impossible  for  Reginald,  and  Frau- 
lein is  sensible  enough  to  see  that.    At  the  same 

time  I  should  be  glad  to  see  her  suitably [To 

Florrie,  who  joins  them  as  they  reach  the  rectory 
gate.]  Back  again,  my  pet?  But  where  are  the  flow- 
ers? 

Florrie— Oh,  I  couldn't  be  bothered  to  pick  them. 
I  say,  mummy,  were  you  talking  about  Fraulein  ?  I 
asked  her  if  she  wasn't  coming  to  church,  and  she 
said  she  couldn't,  because  she'd  got  neuralgia.  But 
I  believe  she  was  shamming,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Ainslie— Florence,  Florence,  you  shouldn't 
say  such  things. 

Mrs.  Ainslie— Don't  speak  harshly  to  the  child, 
Horatio.  She  is  a  little  sensitive  plant,  and  needs 
tender  handling,  Come  and  help  mother  take  off 
her  bonnet,  mydarling.  {The  sensitive  plant  is  busy 
throwing  stones  at  the  poultry,  and  does  not  hear.] 


pause.    Then  Florrie  slides  of  her  chair  and  makes 
for  the  door.]    Where  are  you  going,  dear  ? 

Florrie  [with  her  mouth  full]— Oh,  only  just  to 
see.  [Exit  rapidly.  In  a  few  moments  she  returns 
in  a  high  state  of  glee.]  I  knew  she  was  shamming  I 
She  isn't  in  her  room  [dancing  wildly  round  the 
room,  singing  as  she  goes.]  Hurrah  I  what  fun. 
Beastly  old  Fraulein's  gone. 
Mrs.  Ainslie — What  are  you  saying,  dear? 
Florrie  [as  before] — She's  gone  I  She's  gone  ! 
and  taken  all  her  things,  for  I  looked  to  see.    No 

more  lessons  1    No  more 

Mrs.  Ainslie — This  is  most  extraordinary  1  Ring 
the  bell,  if  you  please,  Horatio.  [The  bell  is  rung. 
Enter  Jane.]  Jane,  do  you  know  anything  about 
Fraulein  ?  You  have  been  at  home  all  the  morning. 
Jane  [primly]— If  you  please'm,  Mr.  Reginald 
and  Fraulein  went  out  together,  just  after  you 
started  for  church.     I  thought  you  would^know'm, 

or  I  should 

Mrs.  Ainslie  —  Went  out  ?  Where  ?  How  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Jane — Yes'm,  in  the  dog-cart,  and  took  James 
with  them.  I  think  I  heard  the  cart  come  back  just 
now'm.    Shall  I  go  and  see  ? 

Mrs.  Ainslie— Go  I 
[Exit  Jane.    A  painful  pause,  during  which  Mr. 
Ainslie  shuffles  his  feet  uneasily  and  avoids  his 
wife's  eye.    Reenter  J ANE.] 
Jane  \more primly  than  before] — If  you  please'm, 
James  have  come  back — atone'm,  and  brought  this 
note.  f.":r  you'm. 

Florrie -Oh,  let's  see,  mummy.  What  awful 
fun! 

Mrs.  Ainslie  [sternly]— Leave  the  room,  Jane, 
and  take  Miss  Florence  with  you. 
[Miss  Florence  is  forcibly  removed,  kicking  and 
biting.    Mrs.  Ainslie  opens  ike  note,  glances 
at  the  contents,  and  falls  back  in  her  chair.] 
Mr.  Ainslie  \ nervously]—  Well,  my  dear,  what 
is  it? 
Mrs,  Ainslie — Married — married  this  morning. 
[A  long  pause.] 

Mr.  Ainslie — Hermione,  my  love,  I 

Mrs.    Ainslie   [reviving]  —  Horatio,  spare  me 
that.      I   am   suffering  quite  enough   without  your 
making  any  con:-nents  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Ainslie— My  dear,  I  was  only  going  to 

say 

Mrs.  Ainslie  — My  dear,  pray  let  us  say  no 
more.  I  have  been  grossly  and  cruelly  deceived, 
and  I  wash  ray  hands  of  the  whole  business.     But, 

of  course,  if  they  have  your  sympathy 

Mr.  Ainslie  [wounded]—  My  dear  Hermione,  I 

assure  you 

[Mrs.  Ainslie  rises  and  majestically  sweeps  out  of 
the  room.] 

— Black  and  White. 


KING'S    FALL    RIVER    STORY. 


What  on  Earth  Was  It  About? 


[At  the  luncheon -table.] 

Mr.  Ainslie— Where  is  Fraulein  ?  Is  she  too  ill 
to  come  down  ?  Hadn't  you  betler  go  and  see, 
Florrie  ? 

Mrs.  Ainslie— No,  slay  where  you  are,  dear.  I 
myself  knocked  at  Fraulein's  door  on  my  way 
down,  and  as  she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer 
ms.  I  think  she,had  better  be  left  to  herself.    [A 


Accepted  on  the  Spot. 

She— You  look  disturbed. 

He— I  am.  While  I  was  on  my  way  here  I  lost  a 
valuable  ring. 

She— Gracious  1  how  did  that  happen  ? 

He— I  don't  know.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  before 
I  started  out,  and  when  I  got  here  it  was  gone. 

She— Was  it  a  diamond  ?      - 

He— Oh,  yes.  A  solitaire,  three  and  a  half  carats, 
and  a  perfect  stone  in  every  way. 

She— Oh,  well,  I  wouldn't  regret  it.  You  may 
find  it,  you  know.  But  if  you  don't,  there's  no  use 
crying  over  it. 

He— That's  true.  But  I  needed  that  ring,  and  I 
may  have  hard  trouble  to  replace  it. 

She  [smiling]— Nonsense.  If  she  is  a  sensible 
girl,  she  will  tell  you  she  can  get  along  without  it. 

He — Do  you  really  mean  that  ? 

She— Why,  of  course. 

He~ Then,  darling,  will  you  be  mine  ?  [Suddenly 
displaying  the  ring.]  I  did  not  lose  it.  It  was  only 
to  test  you. 

She  [falling  in  his  arms]— Yes,  dear.  [Aside.] 
As  if  I  didn't  know  what  he  kept  his  left  hand  in  his 
pocket  for  I— Bazar. 


For  Seasickness 

USE  HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  J.  Fourness-Brice,  of  S.  S.   Teutonic,  says  : 
I  have  prescribed  it  in  ray  practice  among  the  pas- 
sengers traveling  to  and  from  Europe,  in  this  steamer 
and  the  result  has  satisfied  me  that  if  taken  in  time 
it  will,  in  a  great  many  cases,  prevent  seasickness." 


The  British  military  commandant  at  Belfast  is  issu- 
ing all  sorts  of  orders  which  make  the  officers  tired. 
A  week  or  two  since,  it  was  ordered  that  officers 
attending  the  races  then  on  should  "wear  tall  hats 
and  frock-coats."  Nothing  was  said  about  other 
raiment,  and  one  young  blood  appeared  in  a  tall  hat, 
frock-coat,  and  tartan  kilt. 


—Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter  Street 
near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup     for  your  children  while  teething. 

J?%  E.  O    CocHRANtt|  DKNT1ST(  8       Mahket 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  g  to  5! 


H.^St  l^5°.v," 9roxvn's  Bronekuii  Troches"  were   Intro- 
duced,  and   their   success   as  a  cure   for  Colds.  Coughs, 
unparalleled. 


"  It  was  on  a  Fall  River  boat  that  this  occurred," 
said  Lieutenant  King,  "  and  it's  worth  telling?" 

"  If  it  isn't  funny,  cut  it  short."  said  Colonel  Gor- 
don. 

"  But  it  is  funny,"  replied  Lieutenant  King,  "  and 
I'm  going  to  tell  it.  When  we  pulled  out  of  New 
York,  there  was  a  nice  little  sea  running— just 
enough  to  knock  the  formality  out  of  every  one  on 
board.  It  was  the  usual  crowd,  you  know,  and  one 
young  couple — evidently  a  bride  and  groom — at- 
tracted my  attention.  He  was  one  of  those  busy 
little  men,  and  she  looked  very  new.  Apparently,  it 
was  their  first  experience  on  a  boat.  They  were 
timid  at  dinner,  and  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
locating  their  state-rooms.  Another  passenger  beside 
myself  was  interested  in  them.  He  looked  like  a 
bad  detective.  His  mustaches  were  heavy  and 
black,  and  his  bat  was  drawn  over  bis  eyes.  You 
know  the  type,  colonel?" 

"Yes, yes;  but  go  on,"  said  the  colonel.  "What 
was  it  ?    An  elopement  ?  " 

"Don't  crowd,"  said  Lieutenant  King;  "this  is 
my  best  story.  You  remember  that  spring  out  on 
the  Platte,  colonel,  when  there  was  such  shooting  ? 

Those  were  the  days  when " 

"  Now,  look  here,  King,"  interrupted  the  colonel, 
"  you  got  well  started  on  a  Fall  River  boat,  bride 
and  groom,  detective,  elopement,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  Certainly,  I  remember.  Well,  as  I  started  to 
say,  the  bride  dropped  her  fan,  and,  before  her  hus- 
band could  get  it,  this  mysterious  man  whom  I  took 
to  be  a  detective  pounced  on  it,  opened  it,  and  read 
something  written  inside.  Then  he  handed  it 
quickly  to  the  bride.  Say,  colonel,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  day  you  fired  both  barrels  into  the  flock  and 

didn't  get  a  bird  ?    How  you " 

"  King,  you  are  wandering,"  said  the  colonel. 
"  Don't  you  remember  ?  Fall  River  boat,  bride  and 
groom,  elopement,  detective,  and  fan  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  continued  Lieutenant  King, 
"  and  I  propose  to  finish  it." 
The  three  men  at  the  table  drew  near. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "it  struck  me  as  funny  at  the 
time  that  the  bride  didn't  seera  angry  at  the  detec- 
tive's insolence.  She  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I 
don't  think  that  her  husband  noticed  that  the  fellow 
opened  the  fan.  That  was  my  impression  then,  and 
I  have  had  no  reason  to  change  it." 

Lieutenant  King  was  talking  slowly  and  conserva- 
tively.    He  had  interested  his  listeners. 

"  It  was  an  unusually  rough  night,  with  a  nasty 
westerly  wind  that  brought  rain.  I  remember  it  well. 
After  smoking  a  pipe,  I  turned  in  about  midnight. 
For  some  reason  I  found  it  hard  to  get  asleep.  I 
felt  that  something  was  going  to  happen.  What  are 
you  fellows  going  to  have?" 

"  Same's  before — but  go  on,"  said  the  colonel  and 
his  friends  in  chorus. 

"Yes,  I  remember  that  my  restlessness  was  the 
same  restlessness  that  seized  me  the  night  before 
that  brush  with  the  reds,  when  you  got  tapped  in  the 
shoulder,  colonel.  It  was  the  same  feeling  of  un- 
easiness.   You  know  it,  colonel  ?" 

"Yes,  yes— but  go  on.  What  about  the  bride 
and  groom  and  the  detective  ?  " 

"As  impatient  as  ever,  colonel,  I  see.  Well,  I 
tossed  and  was  tossed  around  for  hours.  Then  I 
fell  asleep.  I  was  aroused  by  a  sudden  shock.  The 
sun  was  shining  into  my  state-room  and  the  boat  had 
stopped— er— what  are  you  fellows  going  to  have  ?" 
"  King,  what  on  earth  had  happened  ?  "  asked  the 
colonel;  "no, nothing  more." 

"  Well,  I — did — not — know,"  continued  Lieuten- 
ant King  ;  "  I  rang  for  the  steward,  andsaid  to  him  : 
'  Where  are  we  now  ? ' 
"  '  At  Fall  River,'  he  replied. 
"  '  I  thought  so,'   said   I ;    'I   have  never    seen 
mosquitoes  so  thick.' " 

Lieutenant  King  paused.  His  listeners  looked  at 
him.  Then  he  arose  and  said  :  "  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  must  be  going.  Good-night."  Before  any  one 
had  recovered  he  was  gone. 

"  But — but— but,"  stammered   the  colonel,  when 
he  recovered  his  speech , '  ■  was  that  all  of  the  story  ?  " 
"  Must  have  been,"  said  another  listener.     "  He 
evidently  wound  it  up." 

"  But  I  don't  see  the  point.  Bride  and  groom,  de- 
tective, fan,  sudden  stop.  Fall  River— I  have  never 
seen  mosquitoes  so  thick.  Was  it  funny  ?  What 
was  it?" 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  third  man. 
"  Let's  get  out — now." 

"  They  look  as  if  King  had  been  telling  them  his 
Fall  River  story,"  remarked  Chandos  Fulton,  as 
three  dazed-looking  men  walked  out  into  the  dark. 
— New  York  Sun. 


In  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  people  have  a  blood  medi- 
cine  on  which  they  may  depend. 


Emperor  William's  late  appearances  as  a  com- 
poser of  music  and  as  a  fireman  prove  his  estimate 
of  his  versatility,  but  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  he 
has  written  several  poems  that  he  refuses  to  publish. 


Asthma,  and  Bronchitis  has  bei 


Stwdman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used  for 
children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over  fifty 
years. 


I  had  for  dinner 
was  the  best  I  ever  ate. 
Thanks  to  COTTOLENE,  the 
new  and  successful  shortening, 

ASK  YOUR 

GROCER 

FOR 

IT. 

REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES, 

genuine  made  only  by 

N.  K.  FAIRBANKS  CO., 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

CHICAGO,  NEW  yoRK,  BOSTON. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  Qnd  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  Belling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


Pay  your  readers  the  compliment  of  as- 
suming that  they  will  understand  what  you 
have  to  say  to  them,  even  if  it  be  technical. 
If  you  make  or  sell  first-class  dry  goods, 
tell  where  yours  differ  from  any  one  else's, 
point  out  how  to  tell  good  cloth  or  lace  or 
whatever  you  sell.  Show  the  economy  in 
buying  the  kind  that  you  carry,  or,  if  you 
carry  more  than  one  grade,  of  buying  the 
best. — "Polytechnic  iti  t/te  Office." 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  listener— "  Va-as.  Makes  "em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Blumenthal,  the  great  theatre  manager  of  Berlin, 
was  once  talking  with  Tolstoi  about  Ibsen,  and  said  : 
"  I  have  put  a  good  many  of  his  plays  on  the  stage, 
but  I  can't  say  that  I  quite  understand  them.  Do 
you  understand  them  ?  "  "  Ibsen  doesn't  understand 
them  himself,"  Tolstoi  replied;  "he  just  writes 
them,  and  then  sits  down  and  waits.  After  a  while 
his  expounders  and  explainers  come  and  tell  him 
what  he  meant." 

The  minister  of  a  certain  Highland  parish  arrived 
at  the  church  one  stormy  Sabbath  to  find  that  only 
one  worshiper  had  braved  the  elements.  Anxious 
to  propitiate  him,  the  minister  asked:  "Shall  I  go 
on  with  the  sermon,  John?"  John  (gruffly)— "Of 
coorse."  The  minister  got  up  into  the  pulpit,  and, 
leaning  over  the  book-board,  inquired  of  John  : 
"Shall  I  give  you  the  Gaelic  sermon  or  the  English 
one?"  John  (more  gruffly)— "  Gie's  baith  ;  ye're 
weel  paid  for't." 

Count  Raphael  Cohen,  head  of  the  famous  Bel- 
gian banking  firm,  who  purchased  his  title  of  count, 
has  a  tendency  to  drop  the  name  of  Cohen  and  to 
retain  that  of  Antwerp,  Anvers  being  the  Gallicised 
equivalent  of  Antwerp,  Count  and  Countess  C.  d' An- 
vers sounding  much  better  than  Cohen  of  Antwerp. 
Old  Baron  Oppenheim,  who  was  aware  of  this 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Antwerp  Cohens,  find- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  their  names  inscribed  on  the 
register  of  a  hotel  as  "  Comte  et  Comtesse  C.  d'An- 
vers,"  wrote  his  own  name  immediately  underneath 
as  "  Baron  O.  de  Cologne." 

A  recent  number  of  London  Truth  has  compiled 
the  following  specimens  of  Irish  bulls  :  Irish  Profes- 
sor in  Chemistry — "The  substance  you  see  in  this  vial 
is  the  most  deadly  of  all  poisons.  A  single  drop 
placed  upon  the  tongue  of  a  cat  is  enough  to  kill  the 
strongest  man."  A  lady,  invited  to  a  very  recherchi 
musical  party,  had  met  with  an  accident  to  her  front 
teeth  which  there  was  no  time  to  repair.  She  said  : 
"  I  will  come,  and  as  I  shall  not  dare  to  open  my 
mouth,  you  must  tell  your  friends  I  am  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  appreciate  music."  A  young  lieutenant 
going  out  to  India  with  his  regiment,  writing  home 
about  the  country,  says  :  "The  climate  is  magnifi- 
cent, but  a  lot  of  young  fellows  come  out  here  and 
drink  and  eat  and  eat  and  drink,  and  die,  and  then 
write  home  and  say  it  was  the  climate  that  did  it." 


Many  years  ago,  in  the  Clay  County  (Ind.)  Court, 
while  Judge  Bowers  was  on  the  bench  and  the  court 
in  session,  something  was  said  in  argument  by  Daniel 
W.  Voorhees,  which  aroused  the  anger  of  Solomon 
Claypool,  who,  when  he  secured  an  opportunity, 
heaped  the  bitterest  anathemas  upon  his  antagonist. 
Attorney  Voorhees  immediately  sprang  toward  At- 
torney Claypool  and  struck  him  in  the  face.  They 
clinched,  tore  each  other's  clothes,  tipped  over  chairs 
and  tables.  Suddenly  and  simultaneously  they  ap- 
parently came  to  their  sober  senses,  and  looked  up  to 
the  bench.  They  were  somewhat  astonished  to  find 
the  judge,  with  his  back  to  them,  innocently  engaged 
in  reading  a  newspaper.  They  began  to  apologize, 
when  they  were  calmly  interrupted  by  Judge  Bowers, 
with  the  remark :  "  Why,  you  need  make  no 
apology,  gentlemen.  I  saw  evidence  of  an  oncom- 
ing -difficulty,  and  considered  it  best  to  see  no  more. 
The  court  had  arisen." 


The  London  newspapers  used  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  simple  notice  of  a  death,  for  which 
they  charged  five  shillings,  and  a  brief  obituary,  for 
which  they  demanded  seven  and  six-pence.  One 
day  Dr.  Thomas  Hume  called  at  the  office  of  a 
morning  journal  and  silently  placed  upon  the  counter 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  together 
with  five  shillings.  The  clerk  glanced  at  the  paper, 
tossed  it  one  side,  and  said,  gruffly,  "  Seven  and  six  I " 
"  I  have  frequently,"  answered  Hume,  "  had  occa- 
sion to  publish  these  simple  notices,  and  I  have  never 
before  been  charged  more  than  five  shillings." 
"  Simple  1 "  repeated  the  clerk,  without  looking  up  ; 
"there's  an  added  line, '  universally  beloved  and 
deeply  regretted  1 '  isn't  there  ?  Seven  and  six." 
Hume  produced  the  additional  half-crown  and  laid  it 
deliberately  by  the  others,  observing  in  bis  most  sol- 
emn tone,  "  Congratulate  yourself,  sir,  that  this  is  an 
expense  which  your  executors  will  never  be  put  to." 

Lord-Chancellor  Eldon  was  energetically  aided  in 
his  parsimonious  habits  by  his  wife,  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  she  and  her  daughter  had  but  one  bonnet 
between  them.  One  morning,  intending  to  enjoy  a 
few  hours'  sport  after  a  rainy  night,  he  ordered  Bob, 
the  pony,  to  be  saddled.  Lady  Eldon  told  him  he 
could  not  have  it,  but  company  being  in  the  room, 
gave  no  reason.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the 
servant  appeared  and  announced  that  Bob  was 
ready.  "Why,  bless  mel"  cried  her  ladyship, 
"you  can't  ride  him,  Lord  Eldon,  he  has  got  no  shoes 
on."  "Oh,  yes  I  my  lady,"  said  the  servant,  "  he 
was  shod  last  week."  "  Shameful  1 "  exclaimed  her 
ladyship;  "how  dared  you,  sir,  or  anybody,  have 
that  pony  shod  without  orders  ?  John,"  continued 
she,  addressing  her  husband,  "  you  know  you  only 
rode  him  out  shooting  four  times  last  year,  so  I  had 
his  shoes  taken  off,  and  have  kept  them  in  ray  bureau 
ever  since.    They  are  as  good  as  new,  and  these 


people  have  shod  him  again  ;  we  shall  be  ruined  at 
this  rate  I " 


When  Conkling  and  Piatt  were  before  the  New 
York  legislature  at  Albany  seeking  vindication  and 
reelection,  consequent  upon  their  resignation  from 
the  United  States  Senate,  a  certain  State  senator 
was  employed  to  buy  up  one  of  his  colleagues  for 
five  thousand  dollars.  He  concluded  that  three 
thousand  dollars  was  quite  enough  to  pay  for  one 
man's  vote,  and,  coolly  pocketing  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, turned  the  rest  over  to  the  subsidized  senator. 
The  latter  bore  a  private  grudge  against  his  cor- 
rupter, and  found  here  his  opportunity  to  get  even. 
He  accepted  the  money  with  every  appearance  of 
gladness,  and  was  profuse  in  his  thanks.  The  next 
day  a  sensation  was  caused  when  he  rose  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  and,  in  a  most  dramatic  manner, 
told  the  story  of  his  bribery.  He  wound  up  by  as- 
serting that  his  integrity  could  not  thus  be  assailed 
and  that  his  vote  was  beyond  the  reach  of  filthy 
lucre.  Then  came  the  climax  of  his  indignation, 
when  he  produced  a  big  roll  of  greenbacks,  contain- 
ing, as  he  said,  two  thousand  dollars,  the  price  of 
his  honor,  which  he  hereby  returned  with  scorn  and 
contempt  to  his  would-be  purchasers.  True  enough, 
there  were  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  roll,  and  not 
a  dollar  more. 

The  sculptor  Carpeaux  was  always  a  Bohemian, 
and  generally  absent-minded.  Invited  once  to  the 
Tuileries  by  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  and  the 
Empress  Euge'nie,  he  pulled  out  his  pipe  after  din- 
ner, filled  it,  and,  discovering  that  he  had  no 
matches,  took  a  scrap  of  paper,  climbed  on  a  chair, 
and  lighted  the  pipe  from  the  gTeat  chandelier  above 
the  table.  "You  don't  mind  smoking,  do  you, 
ma'am?"  he  said  to  the  empress.  He  once  accepted 
from  a  rich  patron  an  order  to  make  a  sculptured 
group  representing  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus  crush- 
ing the  youth  Acis  under  a  rock.  Carpeaux  had  no 
sooner  accepted  the  commission  than  he  regretted 
it,  for  the  subject  had  no  fascinations  whatever  for 
him.  He  put  the  matter  off  again  and  again,  but 
was  urgently  pressed  to  begin  it  by  his  patron.  At 
last,  one  day,  Carpeaux  took  the  impatient  patron  to 
his  studio  and  showed  him  a  great,  rough  block  of 
unformed  clay.  "  There  is  your  group,"  said  the 
sculptor.  "  My  group  ?  Where  ?"  "  Why,  this  is 
the  rock."  "That's  all  very  well,  but  where  is 
Acis?"  "Under  the  rock — crushed  quite  out  of 
sight,  of  course."  "  But  where  is  Polyphemus?" 
"  Oh,  he  ?  Why,  do  you  think  he  would  remain  any- 
where about  after  he  had  done  a  thing  like  that?" 
This  was  as  far  as  the  classical  "  group"  ever  got. 


A  salesman  in  a  Philadelphia  jewelry  store  was 
approached  by  a  woman  of  the  fashionable  world 
and  her  daughter,  a  few  days  ago  (says  the  Press). 
The  latter  looked  somewhat  embarrassed.  "I  de- 
sire to  get  a  ring  for  my  daughter,"  said  the  woman. 
The  salesman  looked  at  the  young  lady.  "Not 
this  one — another  daughter.  It  is  to  be  a  surprise." 
She  was  shown  case  after  case  of  diamond  rings, 
but  none  seemed  to  suit  her.  Finally  she  said  to 
her  daughter  :  "  Show  him  yours,  dear."  Blushingly 
the  girl  took  off  her  glove  and  slipped  a  sparkling 
ring  from  her  engagement  finger.  "  I  want  to  get 
one  exactly  like  that.  How  much  will  it  cost  ? " 
The  salesman  looked  at  the  ring,  and  the  girl 
watched  him  as  bravely  as  she  could.  He  recognized 
it  as  one  he  had  sold  to  Mr.  Blank  a  few  days  before. 
So  he  handed  the  ring  back  to  the  daughter  and 
said:  "  The  cost  of  this  ring,  madam,  was  a  confi- 
dential matter  between  Mr.  Blank  and  myself.  We 
haven't  another  like  it  in  the  house.  I  understood 
from  his  remarks  that  he  thought  the  ring  would 
not  be  valued  at  its  intrinsic  worth.  However,  if 
you  wish  to  know  its  value,  take  it  to  some  pawn- 
shop, and  multiply  what  they  will  offer  you  by  three 
and  you  will  get  pretty  nearly  the  correct  price." 
The  mother  flounced  out  of  the  store  in  great  wrath. 
Her  daughter  followed,  almost  in  tears. 


Hidden  Shoals  Wreck  Strong:  Ships. 

The  good  bark  health,  with  the  brave  mariner 
hope  at  the  helm,  is  drifting  on  concealed  reefs  if 
you  are  troubled  with  inactivity  of  the  kidneys. 
Shift  your  course  by  the  aid  of  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  which  will  pilot  you  into  the  harbor  in  safety, 
and  save  you  from  Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  or 
dropsy.  The  Bitters  check  malaria,  rheumatism, 
dyspepsia,  and  liver  complaint. 


G.  A.  B.  Notice! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  lake  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  beany  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S,  soldiers,  sailors,  or,  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company, 
I  JOHN  Wedderburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    P.  O.  Box,  385. 


JftftSSJps 


ON&  BXJOY8 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  ia  taken;  it  Is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  aH  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  60c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
•DU1SVIUE.  K\t.  NEW  VORK.  It.t. 


QU  I  N  A 


JAROGHE'S 

INVIGOBATTNGIDNIC, 

CONTATHINO 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FGUGERA  &,  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S„ 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  GAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

A  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BUT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

226    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from   Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NHW  VORK: 

Teutonic ..June 27th     Teutonic July  25th 

Britannic.   ...  ..July 4th     Britannic August  1st 

Majestic July  nth     Majestic August  8th 

Germanic July  18th     Germanic August  15th 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


leave      I        From  June  10,  1894.        |     arrivh. 


7.00  a.    Atlantic  Express  for  Ogden  and 

East 6.45  a. 

7.00  a.  Benicia,Vacaville,§Rumsey, Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding,  Castle 
Crag  and  Dunsmuir,  via  Davis. .  7.15  p. 

7.30  a.     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 

istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 6. 15  P. 

8.30  A.  NUes,  San  Jose",  Los  Banos.Stock- 
ton,  lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *Oroville..  4,15  p. 

9.00  a.  New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. .  5.45   p. 

9.00  a.     Martinez  and  Stockton 10.45  a. 

*  9.00  a.     Peters  and  Milton *    7.15  p. 

12.30  p.     Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Livermore. .  8.45  a. 

*  1. 00  p.     Sacramento  River  Steamers *    9.00   p. 

4.00  p.    Martinez,    San    Ramon,  Vallejo, 

Napa,    Calistoga,    El    Verano, 

and  Santa  Rosa 9>*5  a. 

4.00  p.  Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 10 .  45  a. 

4.30  p.  Niles,  San  Jose", Livermore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 7.15  p. 

4.30  p.     Raymond  (for  Yosemite) 10.45  a. 

5.00  P,  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 10. 45  a. 

5.00  P.     Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express 

for  Mojave  and  East 10 .  45  a. 

6.00  p.     European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East.  9.45  a. 

6.00  p.    Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose"..  7.45  a. 

t    700  p.     Vallejo t     7-45  P- 

7.00  P.  Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 10. 45  a. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

t  7.45  A.  Sunday  Excursion  for  Newark, 
San   Jose",    Los   Gatos,    Felton, 

and  Santa  Cruz J    8.05  p. 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   P. 

*  2.45  p.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  1 1 .  50  a. 

4.45  P.    Newark,  San  Jose*,  Los  Gatos....  9.50  a. 


COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

*  6.45  a.     San    Jose-,    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations *    1,45   p. 

J     7.30  a.     San  J ose",    Santa    Cmz,    Pacific 
Grove,      and      Principal       Way 

Stations $    8 .  33  p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  P. 

t     9.47  a.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations t     1.45   P. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06   P. 

11.45  a.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  P. 

*  *.ao  P.    San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  A. 

*  3.30  P.     San    Jose"    and     principal    Way 

Stations. 9-47  A. 

*  4.25  P.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  a. 

S-io  p.    San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *    8.48  a. 

6.30  p.    Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6.35  A. 

t  iz-45  P.    Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations f    7.26  p. 

CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (Slip  8)— 

*7.oo     *8.oo      9.00    *io.oo  and   11.00  a.  m.,    *ia.3p 

ti.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4.oo        5.00    and  *6.oo   P.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00   *g.oo   10.00  and   *n.oo  a.   m.,    t*2.oo   *I2.30 

2.00    *3.oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.  m. 

a  fer  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.    §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
gsj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
33 )  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 

The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  wffl 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  In- 
quire of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through.    Line   to   New  York,   via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  Colima JuneiSth 

SS.  San  Jos6 June  28th 

SS.  Acapulco -July  8th 

SS.  San  Bias July  18th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 

Japan  and    China   Llae   for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

China Tuesday,  June  19,  at  3  p.  M. 

Peru Saturday,  July  7,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  July  26,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  August  16,  at  3  p.  M, 

Round- Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.      1894. 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belglc (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  June  28 

Oceanic. Tuesday,  July  17 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Aug.  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  at  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Front  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  GenT  Passentrer  Aeent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  May  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24,  July  5,  9,  19,  24,  August 
3,  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  May 
25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  a.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  New- 
port every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  Ensenada, 
Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  25th  of  each 
month.  Ticket-om^c  PaJnre  Hoiei.  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents, 
No,  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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II  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Julia  Marlowe's  mar- 
riage to  Robert  Taber,  formerly  leading  man  of  her 
company,  will  not  remove  that  charming  actress 
from  the  stage  to  the  domestic  hearth.  There  are 
too  few  young  actresses  of  real  promise  and  artistic 
talent  in  this  country  to  permit  of  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  few  who  have  shown  genuine  dramatic  ability. 

With  the  large  annual  crop  of  debutantes  who 
crowd  on  to  the  stage  ;  with  the  cleverness  that 
domestic  and  foreign  authorities  ascribe  to  the 
American  woman  ;  with  the  unending  and  toilsome 
search  of  the  manager  for  the  mute,  inglorious 
Juliets  who  want  only  a  little  training  and  encour- 
agement to  develop  into  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, the  American  stage  is  yet  completely  lacking 
in  young  actresses  who  give  promise  of  developing 
into  Bernhardts  or  Terrys. 

Scanning  the  whole  sweep  of  the  theatrical  hori- 
zon, one  does  not  see  a  single  actress  under  forty 
who  promises  to  be  worthy  one  day  of  wearing  the 
laurels  of  Cushman  or  Morris,  the  only  two  great 
actresses  that  this  country  has,  so  far,  produced. 
There  is  no  great  dramatic  actress  looming  up  from 
any  quarter,  and  there  is  no  great  emotional  actress 
to  keep  the  hectic  French  drama  from  falling  into 
that  oblivion  which  it  deserved  long  ago.  The  two 
vacant  niches  remain  unfilled,  and,  judging  from  the 
present  outlook,  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Yet  the  stage  ought  to  draw  to  itself  the  finest 
female  talent  in  the  country,  as  it  is  the  art  which  is 
not  only  the  best  paid,  but  in  which  the  most 
mediocre  talents  receive  the  best  pay.  A  mediocre 
novelist,  a  mediocre  painter,  a  mediocre  musician, 
can  barely  make  enough  to  live  on,  but  a  mediocre 
actress,  if  she  be  industrious,  fairly  good-looking, 
honestly  ambitious,  and  not  too  quarrelsome,  can 
make  what,  for  a  woman,  is  a  first-class  income.  In 
all  the  large  companies,  the  women  who  take  the 
small  parts  of  family  friends,  confidential  maid- 
servants, and  unobtrusive  female  relatives,  get  from 
two  hundred  dollars  a  month  up  ;  some,  according 
to  their  own  qualifications  and  the  position  of  the 
company,  receiving  their  costumes  as  well.  The 
leading  ladies  in  these  companies — excepting,  of 
course,  such  prominent  actresses  as  Miss  Rehan, 
Georgia  Cayvan,  etc.  — get,  roughly  speaking, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  and  generally 
their  clothes.  And,  as  we  all  can  testify,  there  are  not 
many  of  these  leading  ladies  who  show  that  ability 
which  promises  to  make  of  them  future  Rachels. 
This  is  fine  pay  for  a  woman  who,  though  the  gods 
may  have  given  her  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
shrewdness,  does  not  possess  the  divine  fire.  Out- 
side Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  there  is  not,  probably, 
a  woman  writer  in  the  country  who  makes  this  sum 
by  her  work.  There  are  no  women  painters  or 
sculptors  who  do.  Successful  dressmakers  and 
opera-singers  are  the  only  women  who  can  boast 
that  they  make  a  larger  income  than  does  the  lead- 
ing lady  of  a  good  theatrical  company. 

In  spite  of  this  inducement  to  genius  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  theatre — for,  in  this  utilitarian  age, 
genius  is  as  much  inclined  to  carry  its  wares  to  the 
best-paying  market  as  is  business  or  commerce — 
the  stage  is  not  illuminated  by  many  great  stars.  Of 
small  rush-lights,  burning  with  a  useful,  pleasant, 
steady  little  flame,  there  are  many  ;  but  of  great, 
fixed,  white-shining  stars  there  are  none.  Charlotte 
Cushman  is  gone  and  Clara  Morris  retired.  These 
two  women,  both  American- born,  both  actresses  of 
extreme  vigor  and  noble  power,  have  no  successors. 
It  is  odd  to  notice  that  these  two  great  actresses 
were  both  hampered  in  their  careers  by  physical  deli- 
cacy and  extreme  plainness— the  two  attributes 
which  are  now  cited  as  the  most  important  of  draw- 
backs in  a  theatrical  career.  Charlotte  Cushman 
was  not  only  singularly  plain  of  face,  but  she  had 
that  type  of  figure  which  Byron  said  be  hated— 
"dumpy"— and  Clara  Morris  had  to  rely  on  her 
talents  to  overbalance  the  unattractiveness  of  ex- 
tremely ugly  features,  a  square,  ill-shaped  figure, 
and  a  voice  of  coarse  and  grating  harshness. 

Of  all  the  younger  actresses  who  vie  for  the  laurels 
of  this  famous  couple,  there  are  but  two  whose 
talents  raise  them  above  the  mass.  These  are  Julia 
Marlowe  and  Julia  Arthur,  both  of  whom  we  have 
lately  had  a  chance  of  seeing  and  studying.  This 
pair  of  players  have  many  points  of  resemblance, 
which  place  them  on  a  level  and  make  comparisons 
between  them  natural  and  inevitable.  Like  Sibyl 
Sanderson  and  Emma  Eames,  it  is  their  fate  to  be 
constantly  held  up  in  contrast.  As  it  is  with  the 
singers,  so  with  the  players  — each  has  her  ad- 
herents, her  particular  class  and  kind,  to  whom  she 
appeals  and  who  applaud  her.  Like  the  singers, 
too,  they  appeal  each  to  an  entirely  different  order 


of  spectators,  each  possessing,  through  the  clear- 
ness with  which  she  reveals  her  own  temperament, 
power  to  please  the  taste  of  the  auditor  who,  in  the 
category  of  human  specimens,  belongs  to  her  own 
class. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  them  are  nu- 
merous. They  are  both  much  of  an  age,  somewhere 
in  the  five  years  between  twenty-five  and  thirty.  Both 
are  foreign  born — Miss  Marlowe  in  England,  Miss 
Arthur  in  Canada.  Both  possess  great  beauty,  which, 
though  differing  essentially  in  character,  shows  a 
similarity  in  the  unusualness  and  refinement  which 
mark  both  types.  There  is  not  a  taint  of  the  ordi- 
nary, the  vulgar,  or  the  commonplace  in  the  appear- 
ance of  either  of  these  young  women.  This,  con- 
sidering the  essential  commonness  of  most  stage- 
beauties,  is  a  decided  distinction. 

In  the  training  they  underwent  before  they 
arrived  at  the  positions  of  star  and  leading  lady 
there  were  differences.  Miss  Marlowe,  who  in  her 
early  teens  learned  the  traditions  of  the  stage,  acting 
pages  and  waiting-maids  in  the  legitimate  drama, 
was  at  sixteen  taken  off  the  stage  by  her  aunt,  and, 
for  the  three  or  four  years  following,  kept  at  close 
study  of  acting  and  the  drama  in  New  York. 
When,  after  serving  this  severe  novitiate,  she  ap- 
peared as  a  star  in  the  larger  Eastern  cities,  her 
success  was  quickly  made  ;  and  when  Boston,  slow 
to  give  its  approval  to  anything  new  and  untried, 
pronounced  her  the  coming  actress  of  the  classic 
drama,  her  position  was  assured. 

The  long  experience  of  dramatic  highways  and  by- 
ways that  Miss  Arthur  passed  through  before  she 
rose  to  the  position  of  leading  lady  of  the  best 
American  company,  was  useful  to  the  Canadian  act- 
ress, as  probably  the  best  training  for  her  work  that 
she  could  have  received.  Perpetual  practice,  in- 
terminable days  and  months  of  hard  work,  train,  de- 
velop, and  strengthen  talent  more  than  all  the  schools 
of  acting  in  the  world.  For  ten  years  Miss  Arthur 
was  a  player  in  small  companies  in  this  country  and 
in  Canada.  Before  she  rose  to  the  position  of  lead- 
ing lady  in  Palmer's  company,  she  had  played  many 
hundreds  of  parts — classic,  tragic,  comic,  emotional. 
There  was  no  feminine  emotion  she  had  not  essayed 
to  portray,  there  was  no  age  from  childhood  to  de- 
crepitude she  had  not  attempted  to  represent.  She 
had  made  a  good  Eliza  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  ; 
she  had  been  applauded  as  the  heroine  of  gallery- 
stirring  Irish  melodrama ;  she  had  been  successful 
as  Juliet  and  creditable  as  the  Widow  Melnotte. 
No  leading  actress  in  this  country — save,  perhaps, 
Clara  Morris — ever  served  a  longer  or  more  toilsome 
apprenticeship  before  her  talents  received  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  public. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  two  most  talented  of 
the  younger  dramatic  stars  were  prepared  for  their 
mitiers  on  two  exactly  opposing  plans.  Miss  Mar- 
lowe received  the  careful  and  classic  training  of  the 
school  and  the  book.  Miss  Arthur  received  the 
stern  and  rigorous  training  of  personal  knowledge 
and  hard  experience.  This  difference  in  the  style  of 
apprenticeship  served  is  clearly  visible  in  their  differ- 
ent styles  of  acting— the  one  all  repression,  delicacy, 
refinement,  and  tenderness,  the  other  all  fire,  vigor, 
self-reliance,  and  almost  bizarre  originality. 

Yet  both  these  actresses,  with  all  their  promise, 
their  power,  and  their  fineness,- show  distinctly  that 
their  achievement  is  to  be  limited  to  that  which  comes 
within  the  comprehension,  and  is  of  the  same  strain 
as  their  own  personalities.  They  will  personate 
people  that  are  reflections,  more  or  less  accurate,  of 
themselves,  and  as  their  faculties  develop  they  will 
go  on  personating  such  people  with  more  and  more 
skill  and  cleverness  ;  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  give 
a  knowing,  a  true,  a  complete  picture  of  a  character 
with  which  they  themselves  have  no  points  of  resem- 
blance. 

This  limitation  of  temperament  is,  indeed,  the 
barrier  to  true  greatness  of  all  the  actresses  of  our 
day.  The  actress  seems  unable  to  rid  herself  of 
the  confining  restrictions  of  her  own  personality. 
She  can  not  be  other  than  herself,  or  understand 
any  type  but  that  to  which  she  belongs.  The  great 
Sarah  can  act  only  one  kind  of  woman  ;  Ellen 
Terry  can  act  only  one  kind  of  woman.  These  two 
stars,  by  force  of  genius,  of  vivid,  personal  charm, 
of  great  vitality,  can  infuse  such  a  spell  of  magical 
power  into  their  personations  that  to  see  them  por- 
tray this  one  woman  over  and  over,  and  yet  again 
over,  is  ever  a  fresh  delight  and  joy.  The  magic  of 
genius,  the  very  charm  of  that  ever-present  person- 
ality, holds  the  spectator  in  enchanted  thralldom. 

Both  Miss  Marlowe  and  Miss  Arthur  are,  as 
artists,  completely  bound  by  their  own  limitations. 
They  can  not  touch  a  type  outside  themselves. 
When,  however,  they  do  seek  to  portray  the  charac- 
ter which  is  of  their  own  temperament,  then  they 
show  of  what  fine  mettle  their  talent  is  composed. 
Their  understanding— feeling,  as  it  were,  at  ease 
and  at  home— all  their  trained  intelligence,  their 
native  comprehension,  their  dramatic  power  and 
sympathetic  insight,  come  to  the  surface  and  reveal 
what  sacred  fire  it  is  within  them  that  makes  the 
critical  spectator  single  them  out  from  the  mass  as 
the  only  two  young  actresses  in  this  country  who 
show  real  originality,  power,  and  promise. 

Of  the  limitations  of  their  art,  any  one  who  has 
seen  them  may  judge.  Miss  Marlowe  finds  the  re- 
flection of  her  own  gentle,  slightly  pensive,  soft,  and 
womanly  temperament  in  such  characters  as  Shake- 
speare's Imogen  and  Viola,  Julia  in  "The  Hunch- 
back,"    and    Parthenia    in    MUnch-Bellinghausen's 


bombastic  drama.  Her  Viola,  which  is  absolutely 
charming  in  its  softly  touched-in,  sad-eyed,  plaintive 
gentleness,  the  whole  subdued  by  a  silvery-gray, 
twilight  veil  of  melancholy,  is  an  intensified  revela- 
tion of  her  own  intimate  characteristics — an  Edition 
de  luxe  of  herself.  Miss  Arthur,  who  is  in  style,  ap- 
pearance, and  temperament  her  exact  opposite,  is  all 
drama,  all  force,  all  dash,  almost  savage  in  her  lurid 
intensity.  Characters  full  of  drama,  the  adventurous 
ones  who  make  adventures,  attract  her  and  draw 
from  her  all  that  is  most  splendid,  glowing,  and 
bizarre,  subduing  falseness  and  that  inclination  to 
relapse  into  the  melodramatic  which  is  one  of  the 
pitfalls  of  the  romantic  actress.  Seeing  her  ineffect- 
ual, feeble,  and  unconvincing  Lady  Windermere, 
one  was  not  prepared  for  the  outbursts  of  fiery,  light- 
ning-flashing, electric  force  that  made  her  perform- 
ance in  "  The  Dancing  Girl  "  a  thing  long  to  be  re- 
membered. 


"La  Navarraise." 
"  La  Navarraise,"  the  new  lyric  opera  written  by 
Jules  Massenet  for  Mme.  Calve\  is  the  outcome  of  a 
discussion  which  arose  at  a  soirie  given  by  Mme. 
Calve*  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  her  ideas 
upon  the  i61e  of  Carmen  to  a  number  of  artist  friends, 
and  is  built  around  a  Spanish  subject. 

In  this  coterie  were  Edouard  D^taille,  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  French  military  subjects  ;  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  the  younger  ;  Jules  Claretie,  director  of 
the  Com^die-Francaise,  and  Massenet. 

Calve"  had  rehearsed  for  her  guests  those  points  of 
her  conception  of  the  wayward  bohimienne,  in 
which  she  departed  most  decidedly  from  tradition. 
Her  friends  had  criticised  her  interpretation,  and 
the  talk  became  general,  gradually  drifting  from 
Carmen  to  the  possibilities  or  limitations  of  music 
used  as  a  means  of  intensifying  and  accentuating 
passionate  emotion  in  dramatic  situations. 

Finally  M.  Henri  Cain,  the  young  painter,  who  is 
said  to  be  the  fianct  of  Mme.  Calve\  said  that  he 
thought  there  was  the  material  for  a  powerful 
opera  in  Claretie's  exquisite  little  romance,  "  La 
Cigarette."  This  novelette— the  model  of  a  short 
story — tells  how  a  young  Spaniard,  for  the  sake  of 
the  woman  he  loves,  kills  treacherously  a  Carlist 
commander,  upon  whose  head  a  large  price  is  set, 
hoping  to  placate  the  girl's  father  by  bringing  to 
him  this  sum.  He  claims  the  reward.  But  when 
the  girl  learns  the  details  of  his  crime,  she  blanches 
with  horror  and  refuses  to  accept  his  hand.  Then 
he  is  led  out  before  the  whole  army  and  shot  for 
treachery,  even  toward  an  enemy,  while  he  mechani- 
cally smokes  a  cigarette  given  him  by  the  com- 
mander whom  he  had  poisoned. 

This  is  the  story  which  has  served  Jules  Claretie 
and  Henri  Cain — for  they  have  collaborated  in  the 
libretto — as  foundation  for  "  La  Navarraise."  It  is 
the  Navarraise,  however,  who  kills  the  invader,  in- 
fluenced partly  by  the  patriotic  desire  to  rid  her 
country  of  a  besieging  tyrant,  and  partly  by  love,  for 
she  is  betrothed  to  a  young  peasant  whose  poverty 
presents  a  bar  to  their  union,  and  whom  she  hopes 
to  present  with  the  reward  set  upon  the  foreigner's 
head,  so  that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  claim  her 
hand  from  her  father.  It  is  the  lover  who  casts  off 
the  girl  with  indignant  loathing  of  her  terrible  crime, 
and  La  Navarraise,  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  goes 
mad,  while  the  orchestra,  which  had  been  working 
up  to  this  climax,  suddenly  begins  to  play  a  broken 
melody  in  a  faltering,  stammering,  hesitating  way, 
and  finally  ceases  altogether,  the  composer  having 
written  in  the  vacant  music  lines  :  "  As  this  is  essen- 
tially an  acting  situation,  it  is  open  to  the  artist 
charged  with  the  rfile  to  lengthen  or  shorten  it  at 
will."  And,  as  the  heroine  breaks  into  a  ghastly 
shriek  of  maniacal  laughter,  the  curtain  descends. 


No  story  of  peril  to  tourists  has  come  to  us  from 
Europe  half  so  strange  as  that  recounting  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  small  band  of  eight  persons  who,  for 
nine  days,  were  imprisoned  in  a  stalactite  cavern 
at  Souraich,  Austria.  After  the  tourists,  armed 
with  lunch-baskets  and*  candles,  entered  the  cavern 
to  enjoy  the  strange  sight  afforded  by  the  glisten- 
ing stalactites,  the  river  suddenly  arose,  closing  the 
entrance  with  trees  and  rocks.  Local  help  failtd  to 
rescue  them,  and  the  authorities  appealed  to  the 
emperor.  At  once  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners 
were  dispatched  to  the  cavern.  Dynamite  was 
used,  and  finally  a  diver  entered  to  return  with 
the  gratifying  report  that  all  were  alive.  Im- 
mured, as  it  were,  in  a  living  tomb,  the  nine  days 
seemed  ages.  The  lunch  of  the  party  was  divided 
into  rations  and  sparingly  dealt  out,  while  one 
candle  at  a  time  gave  out  ils  melancholy  cheer. 
Fearful  was  the  suffering  wrought  by  fright,  causing 
a  premature  birth  in  one  instance  and  insanity  in  an- 
other. When  they  were  released  from  their  tomb 
and  once  more  saw  the  glad  daylight,  they  burst  into 
tears  of  gladness.  One  thing  reported  seems  very 
strange.  On  the  fifth  day,  "a  box  of  provisions 
floated  into  the  cave."  Without  it  they  would  not 
have  lived  to  be  rescued  by  the  diver. 


In  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  sidewalks  have 
recently  been  constructed  which  are  apparently  a 
source  of  considerable  pride  to  the  white  populuion 
of  the  town.  The  Kaffirs  and  natives  are  forbidden 
to  treapass  upon  the  walks  under  penalty  of  ten 
lashes  at  the  town  whipping-post. 


DCCLX.— Bill  of  Pare    for  Six  Persons.  Sunday. 

June  17,  1894. 

French  Vegetable  Soup. 

Fried  Smelts.     Cucumbers. 

Squabs  on  Toast.    Green  Peas. 

Roast  Beef. 

Potato  Salad. 

Charlotte  Russe. 

Coffee. 

Potato  Salad. — Take  ten  cold  potatoes  and  oDe  juicy 

onion,  finely  chopped  ;  chop  the  whites  of  three  hard  boiled 

eggs  ;  mash  the  yolks  and  add  them  to  the  dressing  ;  about 

an  hour  before  using  put   some  vinegar,  oil,  white  pepper, 

and  salt  upon  the  potatoes  and   eggs  ;  some  finely  chopped 

boiled  ham  improves  the  flavor  ;  stir  well  several  times,  and 

add  an  extra  dressing,  either  of  mayonnaise  or  French,  just 

before  serving. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulated 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


—  H.  C.  Massie — Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


PATENTS. 

Notice  to  Inventors. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try when  the  demand  for  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences  generally  was  so  great 
as  now.  The  conveniences  of  mankind  in  the  factory 
and  work-shop,  the  household,  on  the  farm,  and  In 
official  life,  require  continual  accessions  to  the  appur- 
tenances and  implements  of  each  in  order  to  save 
labor,  time,  and  expense.  The  political  change  in 
the  administration  of  government  does  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  American  inventor,  who  being  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  perceive  the  existing  deficiences, 
does  not  permit  the  affairs  of  government  to  deter 
him  from  quickly  conceiving  the  remedy  to  overcome 
existing  discrepancies.  Too  great  care  can  not  be 
exercised  in  choosing  a  competent  and  skillful  attor- 
ney to  prepare  and  prosecute  an  application  for  pat- 
ent. Valuable  interests  have  been  lost  and  destroyed 
in  innumerable  instances  by  the  employment  of  in- 
competent counsel,  and  especially  is  this  advice 
applicable  to  those  who  adopt  the  "No  patent,  no 
pay"  system.  Inventors  who  intrust  their  business 
to  this  class  of  attorneys  do  so  at  imminent  risk,  as 
the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  patent  is  never  con- 
sidered in  view  of  a  quick  endeavor  to  get  an  allow- 
ance and  obtain  the  fee  then  due.  The  Press 
Claims  Company,  John  Wedderburn,  General 
Manager,  618  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
representing  a  large  number  of  important  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  as  well  as  general  periodicals  of  the 
country,  was  instituted  to  protect  its  patrons  from 
the  unsafe  methods  heretofore  employed  in  this  line 
of  business.  The  said  company  is  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  all  patent  business  intrusted  to  it  for 
reasonable  fees,  and  prepares  and  prosecutes  appli- 
cations generally,  including  mechanical  inventions, 
design  patents,  trade-marks,  labels,  copyrights,  inter- 
ferences, infringements,  validity  reports,  and  gives 
especial  attention  to  rejected  cases.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  competition  with  any  firm  in 
securing  foreign  patents.  Write  for  instructions  and 
advice.  John  Wedderburn,  618  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    P.  O.  Box  385. 


TTVOLI    OPEKA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  M anaghrs 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings.     Success  Extraordinary. 

Harry  B.  Smith  and  Adam  Itzel,  Jr.'s  Great 

Comic  Opera  Success, 

-:-    TAR  AND  TARTAR    -:- 

Next  Opera Dick  Turpin 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


CALIFOR]NTA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.,  Lessees  |  S.  H.  Friedlander,  Mgr. 

Beginning    Monday    Night,    June    18th.       Engagement 

Extraordinary  of  Mr,  Edward 

HARRIGAN 

And  His  New  York  Company. 

Every  Evening  and   Saturday  Matinee.     Mr.  Harrigan's 

Brilliant  Comedy  Success, 

-:-    REILLY    AND    THE     400   -:- 


L 
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Single  Baths,  30c. 
Four  Tickets,  $1. 
One  Month,  $5. 
Three  Months,  $10. 


Lockers,  $2  per  mo., 
Including  laundry. 


Private  Tuhs,  40c. 
Three  Tickets,  $1. 


Open  from  6  A.  M. 
until  midnight. 


BATHS 


Bush& 
Larkin. 


HOT  AND  COLD  SALT  WATER. 


IF  VOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


un 


Address  _  . 

TMK  PRESS  (l.lli 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN, 
P.O.Box  463. 


letter  or  postal  card  to 

TBIS  COMPANY, 


Managing  Attorney, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


__.  PENSIONS  PROCURED  FOR 

SOLDIERS,  WIDOWS, 

CHILDREN,        PARENTS. 

Also,  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  disabled  In  the  lino  of 


tntyin  the  vcqrulav  Army  or  Naw  since  the 'war. 
orm-ivora  of  the  Indian  wars  of  lft?2  to  1842,  and 
their  widows,  now  entitled.  Old  and  rejected  claims 


v  apeclalty.  Thousands  entitled  to  hlpher  rates, 
rierid  for  new  laws.  No  charge  for  advice.  Nofe* 
mui  success/,  ol 


June  18,  1894. 
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$35,000 


BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


Country  Place 


-J&.T- 


GORTE   MADERA 

Marin  County. 

210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 


Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

"Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  be  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old-fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GRAND  PLACE  FOK  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

218-220  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  Building,  8.  F. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"  The  Tar  and  the  Tartar"  enjoys  unabated  pop- 
ularity at  the  Tivoli.  and  will  be  continued  there  for 
another  week.  "Dick  Turpin"  is  announced  to 
foUow  it. 

Courtenay  Thorpe  is  heard  of  again  as  joint  head, 
with  Mrs.  Ida  Jeffreys-Goodfriend,  of  a  company 
which  is  going  to  produce  Ibsen's  "  Ghosts  "  through- 
out the  country.  They  will  also  be  seen  in  Thorpe's 
dramatization  of  Kipling's  "  Light  that  Failed  "  and 
in  one-act  plays. 

Ellen  Terry  is  fond  of  collecting  odds  and  ends 
connected  with  her  profession — old  prints,  play-bills, 
and  properties  ;  the  walls  of  her  dressing-room  at 
the  Lyceum  are  hung  with  several  rare  specimens. 
It  is  a  large,  comfortable,  airy  room,  with  plenty  of 
easy-chairs  and  an  ottoman. 

Here  is  an  interesting  little  group  of  statistics  : 
Sarah  Bernhardt  was  born  in  Paris  in  1844 ;  Marie 
Burroughs,  San  Francisco,  1866 ;  Rose  Coghlan,  Eng- 
land, 1853  ;  Georgia  Cayvan,  Maine,  1858  ;  Sadie  Marti- 
not,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1857  ;  Mrs.  Kendall,  England,  1849; 
Ada  Rehan,  Limerick,  Ireland,  about  1856;  Mme.  Rhea, 
Belgium,  1855 ;  Ellen  Terry,  England,  1848  _;  Adelina 
Patti,  Spain,  1843;  Margaret  Mather,  Detroit,  Mich., 
1861  ;  and  Lillian  Russell,  Iowa,  i860. 

Henri  Marteau,  the  brilliant  young  violinist,  has 
finished  his  American  tour  and  gone  back  to 
Europe,  but  he  will  return  here  in  January,  after  a 
season  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  will 
make  a  tour  of  the  Southern  States,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  California,  under  the  management  of  Robert  E. 
Johnston,  who  managed  Musin's  tours  and  Joseph 
Arthur. 

The  departure  of  Johnny  Wild  and  Mrs.  Yeamans 
from  Harrigan's  company  has  excited  a  great  deal 
of  talk  among  a  large  number  of  theatre-goers  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  members  of  Mr.  Harri- 
gan's company.'    The  New  York  Sun  says  of  it : 

"  It  is  understood  that  there  was  no  personal  quarrel  be- 
tween the  star  and  his  old  supporters,  but  they  had  become 
stereotyped  in  their  acting,  and  Mr.  Harrigan  found  it  im- 
possible to  put  any  novelty  into  their  work.  Both  of  them 
have  left  Mr.  Harrigan's  company  on  previous  occasions. 
There  will  be  no  important  additions  to  the  company,  but 
the  younger  generation  of  players  will  be  _  pushed  up  into 
the  roles  formerly  taken  by  the  older  favorites." 

Edward  Harrigan  and  his  New  York  company 
will  follow  Stuart  Robson  at  the  California  Theatre 
on  Monday  night,  opening  in  his  latest  play, 
"  Reilly  and  the  400,"  which  has  run  all  the  winter 
in  New  York.  Mrs.  Yeamans  and  Johnny  Wild  are 
no  longer  in  the  cast,  and  they  will  be  missed,  but 
the  company  contains  maDy  other  good  actors,  and 
Harrigan  is  a  host  in  himself.  Even  if  there  were 
strong  attractions  at  the  other  theatres,  the  Harrigan 
company  would  enjoy  high  popularity  here,  and,  as 
it  is,  the  advance  sale,  which  begins  to-day,  will 
doubtless  be  a  large  one. 

Of  Yvette  Guilbert,  who  has  been  appearing  in 
London,  a  correspondent  writes  : 

"  You  can  not  conceive  what  a  world  of  meaning  she  can 
convey  to  her  audience  with  the  merest  flick  of  an  eyelash 
or  the  faintest  inflection  of  her  voice.  Her  songs  are 
divided  into  three  classes — the  ironic,  the  dramatic,  and  the 
legeres.  You  may  translate  this  last  adjective  for  yourself. 
Dalleroy's  satiric  description  of  bread-and-butter  misses, 
whom  he  rg1ls  '  Les  Vierges,'  loses  none  of  its  cruelty  in 
Mile.  Guilbert's  hands.  She  is  such  an  artist  that  she  can 
no  more  help  throwing  force  into  a  venomous  song  than  she 
can  hinder  herself  from  intensifying  the  tragedy  of  a  pa- 
thetic one.  At  one  moment  she  makes  her  audience  laugh 
with  her  rendering  of  '  Je  suis  grise,  Mais  ca  ne  me  regarde 
pas,'  and,  at  the  next,  she  thrills  them  with  the  dying 
whisper  of  the  poor  girl  in  *  Le  Consent,'  or  the  vision  of 
her  own  corps  refrotdis  in  Serpette's  '  Morphinee.'  " 

Liane  de  Pougy,  the  fair  young  damsel  so  much 
spoken  of  in  Paris  of  late  as  having  assisted  at  the 
financial  ruin  of  several  of  the  gilded  youth  of  the  cap- 
ital, has  recently  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  a  per- 
former of  legerdemain.     An  exchange  says  : 

"  She  is  a  tall,  finely  formed  woman,  with  rippling 
golden  hair  and  a  countenance  really  pleasant  to  behold. 
She  was  dressed  somewhat  a  la  sorciiire  in  black  garments 
lighted  up  with  pearls  and  brilliants.  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild,  who  went  to  see  her  feats  of  legerdemain, 
could  not  have  told  the  difference  between  her  pearls  and 
those  of,  say,  the  Queen  of  Italy,  or  the  still  more  cele- 
brated ones  of  his  own  sister-in-law.  Baroness  Alphonse. 
What  would  have  been  more  interesting  than  the  repetition 
by  an  inexperienced  hand  of  old  tricks,  would  have  been 
for  Liane  to  show  with  what  celerity  she  can  shift  the 
fortune  of  a  worshiper  of  her  beauty  from  his  pocket  into 
hers.  While  she  was  on  the  stage,  opera-glasses  without 
end  were  pointed  at  her.  Her  performance  ended,  she 
held  court  in  a  stage-box,  where  she  was  well  in  view. 
Les  beaux  messieurs  who  went  to  salute  her  included  the 
Duke  of  Fife,  Prince  Kotchubey,  Comte  de  Dion,  the 
young  De  Chartres,  Prince  Narischkine,  that  Cognac  king, 
M.  Hennessy  ;  Baron  Lucien  de  Worms,  Comte  de  Chabril- 
Ian,  and  M.  Sommier. 


Mary  Lease,  who  feared  no  man  in  all  Kansas,  was 
driven  into  nervous  prostration  by  the  anonymous 
threats  of  cranks,  and  in  particular  of  a  crank  from 
Minnesota.  This  crank  from  Minnesota,  after  pre- 
dicting Mrs.  Lease's  death  on  the  twentieth  of  May, 
was  reported  to  have  sent  ten  dollars  to  the  sheriff 
of  her  county  to  buy  a  wreath  to  put  on  her  coffin. 
That  proved  more  than  Mrs.  Lease  could  endure. 
She  took  to  a  bed  in  the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution at  Olathe,  where,  happily,  she  has  survived 
the  twentieth  of  May  without  misadventure,  and 
promises  in  due  time  to  recover  her  spirits  and 
energy. 

Mme.  Carnot  has  not  been  photographed  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  says  she  never  will  be  again. 

Careful  Attention 

To  the  healthful  feeding  of  the  cows  producing  the 
milk  received  at  our  condenseries  is  vitally  important. 
We  rigorously  prohibit  the  use  of  foods  not  qualified 
to  produce  pure,  wholesome  milk.  Hence,  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk. 


PATHOS    A    LA    MODE. 

Heroine  {after  listening  to  obvious  libels  about 
tlit  hero\— Oh,  no,  no,  no.    It  can't  be  true  I    [Sobs.] 

Indisposed  Waif  [apparently  addressing  lime- 
light  man]— Hark  1  Don't  you  hear  it?  Music!... 
What  is  it  ?  .  .  .  Where  am  I  ?  [Addressing  the 
gallery]  O  mother,  mother,  I  am  coming.     [Dies] 

HEROINE  [who  for  ethical  reasons  has  just  given 
hero  the  chuck] — What  have  I  do  o-ne  ?  [Sobs  and 
faints.] 

Sympathetic  Infant  [to  heroine]— Why  does 
'oo  ky?    Don't  ky  t    [Sobs  from  the  pit.] 

Hero  [who  is  seedy,  to  benevolent  bushranger] — 
It's  all  up,  Mike.  Take  these  letters  and  if  you 
ever  reach  dear  old  England,  tell  her,  etc.  [Doesn't 
die.) 

Up-to-Date  Heroine— Bah!  What  cursed 
folly  this  all  is  !     [Takes poison .     Curtain.] 

Anybody  \to  anybody,  impressively]— Well,  since 
you  will  have  it  so,  good  ber-hye  1 

Heavy  Old  Man  [to  villain]— -My  daughter  I 
Give  me  ba-back  my  daughter  I  [Raves  J — Pick* 
Me-  Up.  _    

The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  is  to  be  run  on  June  17th, 
and  will  be  worth  upward  of  sixty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  owner  of  the  winning  horse.  No  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  English  horses  have  been 
entered  for  the  race. 


An  Illinois  court  has  decided  that  a  turtle  "  is  not 
an  animal,  but  a  reptile  of  the  snake  species." 


>oooooooooo# 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

Stubborn       tendencies 
to     digestive     troubles 
in  children  will  always  q 
yield   to    a   mild  dose  Q 

Beecham's 
Pills 

(Tasteless) 

S25  cents  a  box  ^\ 

OOOOOOOOO  M§ 


The  nature  of  one's  business  must  be  the 
sole  factor  in  determining  the  style  of  ad- 
vertising. A  stricdy  first-class  business  can 
not  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
commoner  grade  of  goods  calls  for.  You 
can't  call  on  the  big  men  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  slap  them  on  the  back,  and  ask 
them  out  to  take  a  drink.  Yet  a  drummer 
can  do  that  with  the  small  dealers,  and  it 
*'  goes  down  "  all  right,  It  is  a  difference 
in  the  trade  lor  which  yon  are  catering, 
and  must  be  recognized  in  advertising  the 
same  as  in  canvassing. — H.  C.  Brown. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1894 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  tlie  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 97.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrihner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6. SO 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  "World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4. 85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'B  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for   One  Year,  by  Mail 5*75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Be  view  of  Beviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5*75 

The  Argonaut  and  Llpptncott'a  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7*50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  bv  Mail 6.50 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS  A  LETTER  OR  POSTAL  CARD  TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

WIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  lahor  for  support.  "Widows 
not  dependent  upon  theirown  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almostall  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  s:nce  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTS  are  entiued  if  soldier  left  neither  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  theirown  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  under  other 
laws,  without  loBlng  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $10  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1832  to  1842,  are  entitled  under.a  recent  act. 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
o*-  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
laierlawsor  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured.  If  rejection  Improper  or  Illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successfuL    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY. 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 


P.O.  Box 463. 


WASHINGTON.  O.  C 
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REMOVED! 

n*»«ra  iflflimfl') 
SEWING   MACHINES 

—  AND  — 

Domestic  Paper  Patterns 

FROM  POST  STREET, 

TO   1021    MARKET  STREET, 

Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 8S.000.000  00 

Sarplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,847,584  03 

January  1,  1894 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prbntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

COBRESPONDENT8  : 

„       ,,    .  I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York JTne  Bank  of  New  york,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston  Tremont  National  Bank 

London. .' Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris  Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago  Union  National  Bank 

St  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or..  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  r'rankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Christiana,  Switzerland,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities 
in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N,  K.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homhr  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridgs,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray.JohnJ.ufcCook,  Charles  F.Crocker.  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 
332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 
Gso.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdalh, 
Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,   D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 
H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,633,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON.  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,  San   Francisco  Agents,  501   Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

Wo  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRKSS   CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn    St..  Ctalcaeo. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  patentee  and  manufacturer  op  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schillinger's  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  101. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ot  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIT,  DCCK-ALL  Nl'MHKRS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  MfMHKBS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  2K;.;-Iih;Ii  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
16  Ounces,  lnclualve. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


ANDREWS'  UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Pott  and  Stockton  8U..  8.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Young  Doctor— ■"  Havea  cigar?"  Party  invited 
(suspiciously) — "  How's  business?" — Puck. 

Friend—"  I  hear  your  play  didn't  have  much  of  a 
run.  What  was  wrong  about  it?"  Scribbler— 
"  Nothing  ;    that  was  the  trouble." — To-Day. 

Clara  —' '  Why  on  earth  did  she  marry  him  ?  Was 
it  because  he  was  her  last  chance  ?  "  May— "  No  ; 
I  fancy  it  was  because  he  was  her  first." — Basar, 

Fangle—"  Why  do  you  let  your  office-boy  smoke 
cigarettes?"  Cumso  —  "  Well,  he  can't  whistle 
while  he's  got  one  of  'em  in  his  mouth." — Bazar. 

Wife  (tearfully)— "  You  have  broken  the  promise 
you  made  me."  Husband  (kissing  her)— "  Nevrr 
mind,  my  dear,  don't  cry  ;  I'll  make  you  another." — 
Spare  Moments. 

The  rich  uncle  (to  his  physician)— "  There  is  h  ipe 
for  me,  then  ?  "  Physician—"  I  thiok  so."  The  rich 
uncle—"  Well,  please  break  it  gently  to  my  pcor 
n  ephe  w . ' ' — Life, 

Peggy  Westend—"  \\  costs  an  awful  lot  to  be  con- 
sidered a  deuced  nice  fellow,  don't  you  know." 
Miss  de  Witt— "Yes,  you're  wise  to  save  your 
money." — Truth. 

"  I  don't  believe  half  of  our  rich  men  know  when 
they  are  well  off."  "Humph!  How'd  you  get 
that  idea?"  "Been  looking  over  the  assessment 
roll." — Buffalo  Courier. 

He  (making  an  evening  call}— "  Shall  I  sing  one 
more  song,  Miss  Clara,  before  1  go?"  She— "  I 
should  be  delighted,  Mr.  Clamwhooper,  if  you  think 
you  have  time." — Texas  S  if  tings, 

Dikley — "  I  wonder  whatinduced  the  female  giant 
at  the  dime-museum  to  marry  the  india-rubber 
man."  Dokley — "I suppose  she  wanted  somebody 
she  could  twist  around  her  fingers."— Boston  Daily 
Traveller. 

A  demagogue  :  Ragged  Haggard  (who  reads  oc- 
casionally)—"  Dere  is  a  doctor  in  Chicago  who  rec- 
ommends whisky  for  de  grip."  Weary  Walker— 
"  Wal,  dat's  de  boldest  bid  for  de  Presidency  dat's 
been  made  dis  year  t " — Puck. 

"Sharp  man,  that.'"  "How?"  "Widow  sued 
him  and  got  judgment  for  one  hundred  dollars." 
"Yes?"  "Married  the  widow,  got  a  divorce  for 
sixty  dollars,  an'  had  forty  dollars  left  out  of  the  one 
hundred." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Miss  Palisade— "The  idea  of  Mr.  Fiddleback 
sending  me  thirty  roses  for  my  birthday.  Do  you 
suppose  he  suspects  how  old  I  am  ?  "  Miss  Summit 
— "  I  don't  know.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  that 
would  be  enough."— New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Binks — "i  see  by  this  paper  that  hair-pins 

were  invented  in   1545,   and "      Mrs.  Binks — 

"  Dear  me  I  How  do  you  suppose  women  but- 
toned their  shoes  and  unlocked  trunks  before  that?" 
— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

"Jack,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  have  a  French  maid 
at  last.  Do  you  know  any  French?  I  don't." 
"Well,  yes,  my  dear.  I  fancy  I  do.  Monange, 
che'rie,  ma  belle."  "  What  do  those  words  mean, 
Jack?"     "Oh,   she'll  understand? "—Pick-Me  Up. 

Fate  kept  them  apart :  First  bunco-man — "  It  cuts 
me  to  the  heart  to  read  an  item  like  that."  Second 
buncO'tnan — "  What  is  it  ?  "  First  bunco-man — "  A 
guest  at  the  Hotel  Tapioca  was  found  suffocated  yes- 
terday morning.  He  had  blown  out  the  gas." — 
Puck. 

He — "  You  are  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  loved.' 
She — "  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that?"  He — 
"  I  do.  1  swear  it  is  true."  She—"  Then  I  believe 
you.  Any  man  who  would  expect  a  woman  to  be- 
lieve that  can  not  have  been  much  in  the  company  of 
women." — Bazar, 

Hostess  (m  crowded  ball-room) — "Oh,  Sir  Hugh, 
isn't  it  too  bad  I  Half  these  people  can't  sit  down." 
Sir  Hugh  (astonished) — "God  bless  me  soul ;  what's 
the  matter  with  them  ?"  Hostess  (laughing)— "  Why, 
Sir  Hugh,  bow  witty  you  are."  Sir  Hugh  (still  more 
astonished) — "  Really  1 " — Life. 

At  the  Country  Club  :  "  Ho»v  the  dickens  did  that 
cad  Barberry  get  a  card  of  admission  to  this  place  ?  " 
"  Tom  told  me  you  gave  it  to  him  at  the  stag  dinner 
the  other  night."  "  I  ?  "  "  Yes. '  "  Ahem— well— 
I — ah — was  very  much  preoccupied  at  the  dinner. 
He  isn't  a  bad  fellow,  after  all."— Bazar. 

Mrs.  Innit  (severely) — "  Elhel,  that  young  Mr. 
Spark's  attentions  to  you  are  becoming  quite  notice- 
able. He  comes  here  every  night  in  the  week  ex- 
cepting Saturday.  Do  you  know  his  intentions?" 
Ethel  Innit  (demurely)—"  Yes  ;  he  said  he  intended 
coming  Saturday  night,  too,  after  this  week."— Puck. 

Miss  Birdting—"  Did  you  hear  that  Miss  Jangle 
is  going  to  give  a  topsy-turvy  party  ?  And  it  will  be 
great  fun."  Edith  —  "I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  What  is  it?"  Miss  Birdling—"  Every  one 
will  take  part  in  something  they  know  nothing 
about.  Now  tell  me  what  to  do."  Edith— "  Sing, 
dear,  sing." — The  Inter-Ocean. 


Feverishncss  of  the  scalp  soon  causes  baldness. 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  cools  and  cleanses  the  scalp  and 
clothes  it  with  beauty. 
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FOLDING 
mCfllNES 


Electricity  for  Registering  Sheets 
is  something  you  ought  to  know 
about.  Highest  Award  at  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Largest  output 
of  Folding  Machines. 


HIGHEST   GRADE    MACHINERY. 

Your  own  interests  will  suggest  that  you  should,  at  least,  send  for 
our  Catalogue  before  buying  a  Folding  Machine. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Fulton,  BT.  T. 

OFFICES  :  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  London,  £ng. 
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TTUC     I    CiniUP    UlUIUI    ^IPAD  of  the  United  States.    Stands  without  a  rival.     Equaltoan? 
I  tit     LtAL'lNU     ErlAVAKA    IsIUAH  imported  cigar.     We  prefer  you  should  buy  of  your  dealer.    It 
he  does  not  keep  them,  send  $1.00  for  sample  bos  of  ten.    Send  money  by  registered  mail. 

JACOB  STAH  L,  Jr.,  &  CO.,  Makers,  1 68th  St.  and  3d  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:     BOOT    &   SAKDJiKSUN,    15J3    Market   St.)    snn 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  KLATJBF.R  &  LJSVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
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It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHAS.    E. 

19  Montgomery 


SELLS    BEST    TYPEWRITERS    AND    SUPPLIES. 


A    BETTER    COCKTAIL    AT    HOME    THAN    IS 
SERVED  OVER  ANY  BAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Qlhh 
Goc%tails 

MANHATTAN,    MARTINI, 

WHISKY,     HOLLAND  GIN, 
TOM  CIN  and  VERMOUTH. 

For   the   Yachjfe, 

Fop  fetje  Sea  Stjore, 

For  the  NJourjfcainSi 
For  tbje  Fishing  'Party, 
-*  For  thje  Can]  ping  'Party, 

\  Fop  the  Surrjmer  J-Iotel, 

/  For  everywhere  that  a  delicious  Cocktail  is 
■— „  appreciated.  We  prefer  that  you  should  buy 
_4  or  your  dealer;  if  he  does  not  keep  them  we 
•  J  will  send  a  selection  of  four  bottles,  prepaid, 
$f    for  $6.00. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

'-      G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BR0„  Sole  Proprietors, 

39  Broadway.  New  York;   Hartford,  Connecticut;  and 
-u  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  England. 

SHERWOOD  &  SHERWOOD,  San  Franclnco  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


forty  da 
ntjre    1 


Wheeling  companionship 

makes  doubly  beneficial  ihc  healthful  exer- 
cise of  bicycle  riding.    Mounted  on 

TRUSTY  RAMBLERS 

there  is  an  added  sense  of  security. 
"every  RAMBLER   IS   GUARANTEED." 

HIGHEST  GRADE  MADE. 

Catalogue  free  at  Rambler  agencies,  or  by  mail  for  two 
2-ccm  stamps.  Gukmully  &  Jeffeky  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago.    Boston,    Washington.     New  Yoik. 

General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  VARNEY 

1325  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Bread  Reform 

Are  You  Interested  ? 

Experiments  by  Magendie 
proved  that  dogs  fed  on 
white  bread  alone  died  in 
=  ,  whilst  those  fed  on  bread  made  from  meal  of  the 
ainof  wheat  throve,  fattened,  and  flourished. 
Wheat  con  tains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  healthy  nour- 
ishment ;  gluten  and  soluble  albumen,  which  form  flesh  and 
repair  the  waste  of  the  human  body  ;  starch,  dextrin,  and 
fat,  which  produce  heat  and  mechanical  force,  or  the  power 
which  enables  any  one  to  walk,  talk,  lift  weights,  or  perform 
any  bodily  movement ;  mineral  orphosphatic  salts,  to  form 
bones,  teeth,  and  nourish  the  brain,  nerves,  and  tissues. 
I  n  our  Malted  Bread  we  com  bine  with  the  meal  ground  from 
the  entire  grain  of  wheat  the  Extract  of  Malt,  which  of  it- 
self is  a  perfect  food  for  old  and  young.  This  combination 
forms  a  bread  far  more  nutritious  than  any  heretofore  made. 
I  Freedom  from  constipation, -bright  eye,  clear  brain,  well 
nurtured  body  follow  the  use  of  Malted  Bread.  Kor  sale 
by  wagons  and  at  stores.  LOG  CABIN  liAKERY 
CO.,  14th  and  Sanchez  Sts 
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The  first  thing  that  will  strike  any  careful  reader  of  the 
Republican  platform  adopted  at  Sacramento  last  Wednesday, 
will  be  the  downright,  unequivocal,  and  even  dogmatic  char- 
acter of  the  assertions  and  declarations  which  make  up  its 
leading  planks  or  factors.  There  is  no  paltering  in  a  double 
sense.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  construed  in  any  way 
but  the  way  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  platform.  There 
is  no  carrying  water  on  both  shoulders,  no  attempting  to  run 
with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  no  evasion  nor  com- 
promise. The  platform  says  something,  and  says  it  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  it  will  afford  no  aid  or  comfort  to 
that  class  of  time-serving,  double-faced  politicians  who  inter- 
pret the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  in 
a  way  that  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  never  dreamed  of. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  planks  in  the  plat- 
form relating  to  the  tariff,  the  existing  national  administra- 
tion, the  broken  promises  and  pledges  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  wild  and   reckless   conduct  of  the  finances  of  the 

(country  during  Cleveland's  term,  or  the  failure  of  the  Dem- 


enough.  Such  matters  find  their  way,  properly,  into  every 
Republican  platform,  and  all  that  need  be  said  of  them  in 
the  one  under  consideration  is  that  they  are  expressed  in 
strong,  vigorous,  and  unambiguous  language,  so  that  he  may 
read  who  runs.  There  is  no  attempt  to  condone  the  sins  of 
the  Democratic  party,  nor  is  there  even  a  recommendation 
to  mercy.  That  party  is  pilloried,  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  and  the  next  thing  will  be  to  bury  it. 

The  dangers  of  indiscriminate  immigration  are  sug- 
gested, and  a  demand  is  made  for  a  firm  and  decided 
stand  against  the  underpaid  and  ignorant  laborers  of  the 
Old  World  ;  sectarian  schools  are  denounced  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms ;  and  wise  amendments  of  the  naturalization 
laws  are  demanded,  to  the  end  that  no  one  can  be  made  a 
citizen  who  is  not  of  good  repute.  Economy  in  administra- 
tion is  urged,  and  a  demand  is  made  to  abolish  the  number- 
less and  unnecessary  State  commissions  ;  the  tax  levy  is 
to  be  limited  to  fifty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  valuation,  and  defects  in  the  system  of  taxation 
are  to  be  remedied. 

The  Republican  convention  has  shown  its  absolute  courage 
and  fearlessness,  as  well  as  its  reliance  upon  the  sound  com- 
mon sense  and  good  judgment  of  the  people  of  California, 
by  planting  itself  firmly  upon  one  side  of  certain  disputed 
questions.  For  example,  one  plank  in  the  platform  reads  : 
"  We  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  I,  and  the  making  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  we  pledge  our  Congressional  nominees  to  the 
support  of  the  principles  contained  in  this  resolution."  That 
is  bimetallism  of  a  quality  robust  enough  to  suit  Senator 
Jones  or  Congressman  Bland,  and  nobody  can  affect  to  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  the  plank.  Again,  on  another 
moot  point,  the  convention  has  said  :  "  Believing  that  taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  against  the  principles  of  the 
government,  we  favor  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  both  men  and  women." 
There  is,  for  the  first  time  in  the  political  history  of 
California,  an  out-and-out  declaration  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage,  and,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  we  must  ad- 
mire the  courage  of  a  party  which  would  dare  to  take  such 
a  firm  stand  on  a  disputed  question. 

More  than  once,  in  the  history  of  this  State,  not  only  one 
but  both  the  great  political  parties  have  tried  to  throw  a 
sop  to  Cerberus  by  way  of  placating  the  party  of  prohibi- 
tion. This  year  the  Republican  party  has  cut  loose  from 
any  such  entangling  alliance,  and  has  declared  in  its  plat- 
form that,  inasmuch  as  it  recognizes  the  large  and  increas- 
ing product  of  the  orchards  and  vines  of  California,  it  be- 
lieves that  neither  prohibitory  laws  nor  unequal  exactions 
should  result  from  either  State,  county,  or  municipal  en- 
actments. Naturally,  this  will  mortally  offend  every  Pro- 
hibitionist ;  but  as  they  vote  their  own  ticket  any  way,  and 
since  the  plank  is  only  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  which 
can  not  be  questioned,  it  will  do  the  Republican  party 
much  good. 

No  citizen  of  California,  no  matter  what  his  present  or 
past  political  affiliations  may  be  or  have  been,  can  read  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  of  1 894  without  seeing  that, 
in  place  of  being  a  dish  of  molasses  to  catch  flies,  it  is  the 
honest,  earnest,  outspoken  expression  of  opinion  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  great  party,  who  believe  that  Democratic 
rule  will  be  the  ruin  of  California,  and  who  appeal  to  the 
people  of  this  State  to  arm  and  equip  themselves  in  self- 
defense.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  representative  Republicans, 
gathered  at  the  State  capital  from  every  county  in  California, 
would  not  have  adopted  such  a  bold  and  daring  platform 
unless  they  had  been  fully  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
State  want  some  positive  declarations  of  principle — some- 
thing which  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  cling  to,  and  stand  by, 
and  which  mean  something.  If  a  platform  ever  cuts  any 
figure  in  an  election,  the  Republican  platform  of  California 
should  do  so  this  year,  for  it  not  only  puts  the  party  on  solid 
ground  and  in  line  with  the  great  National  Republican  party, 
but  it  protects  and  cares  for  every  important  interest  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  the  Republican  party, 


that,  when  put  into  power,  it  keeps  its  promises  and  redeems 
its  pledges,  which  the  Democratic  party  never  does  unless 
self-interest  prompts  it,  for  the  moment,  to  be  honest  and 
honorable. 


That  the  tendency  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  country  is  socialistic,  and  that  this  tendency  is  daily  be- 
coming stronger,  is  a  proposition  that  will  probably  be  met 
with  indignant  and  resentful  denial,  for,  in  the  popular  mind, 
socialism  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  envy  of  the  im- 
pecunious and  the  visionary  reforms  of  the  Populists.  The 
proposition  is,  nevertheless,  true.  The  people  are  thor- 
oughly infected  with  the  underlying  principles  of  socialism, 
and  this  infection  finds  expression  continuously  in  legislation 
proposed  and  enacted.  There  are  varying  degrees  of  the 
infection,  of  course  ;  comparatively  few  would  advocate  the 
extreme  ideas  of  Bellamy  and  the  Nationalists,  the  far  milder 
doctrine  of  the  single  tax  would  find  a  less  number  of  sup- 
porters. But  the  less  radical  socialistic  schemes  find  many 
supporters  among  those  usually  classed  as  conservatives. 
The  tendency  may  not  find  expression  in  the  advocacy  of 
government  ownership  of  railroads  or  telegraphs,  or  in  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  freights  and  fares,  or  in  the  restriction 
of  trusts  ;  it  may  not  be  in  the  advocacy  of  laws  regulating 
the  liquor  traffic,  or  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  or 
factory  laws,  or  sanitary  provisions,  or  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes  ;  it  may  not  be  in  favoring  free  public 
libraries,  or  free  public  baths,  or  free  technical  training,  or 
in  urging  the  construction  of  impounding  dams  to  assist  the 
hydraulic  miners,  or  of  good  roads  to  assist  the  unemployed 
— it  may  not  be  in  the  advocacy  of  any  of  these  socialistic 
measures  that  the  tendency  is  seen,  but  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual will  be  found  to  favor  some  measure  by  which  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  is  restrained  or  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  is  enlarged. 

The  force  of  this  tendency  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
recent  article  in  one  of  the  leading  magazines.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Stimson,  the  author,  is  known  among  lawyers  as  an  author- 
ity on  statutory  law  and  among  general  readers  as  a  writer 
of  force  and  ability.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories during  one  complete  session — the  period  under  inves- 
tigation being  during  the  years  1889  and  1890.  There 
were  about  thirteen  thousand  laws  enacted,  but  many  of 
these  were  of  a  local  or  private  nature,  and  were  eliminated 
from  the  investigation.  The  laws  of  general  application, 
numbering  nearly  twelve  hundred  (eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-one),  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  individualistic 
laws,  socialistic  laws,  and  unsocialistic  laws.  The  individual- 
istic laws  included,  under  Mr.  Stimson's  definition,  those  de- 
fining a  new  individual  right  or  liberty,  or  reasserting  with 
emphasis  one  which  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The  socialistic 
laws  included  those  which  limited  in  any  way  personal  or 
civic  freedom  as  it  has  developed  in  Anglo-American  his- 
tory. Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  a  number  of 
laws  which,  while  socialistic  in  the  strictest  definition,  are 
considered  proper  even  by  the  laissez-faire  school — such  as 
police  laws,  sanitary  regulations,  etc. — and  these  were  classed 
as  unsocialistic  laws.  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  as 
conservative  as  possible,  all  doubtful  cases  were  classed  as 
unsocialistic. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  country  is  supposed  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty,  it  is  rather  start- 
ling to  find  that  only  one  in  fifty  of  the  laws  under  consider- 
ation define  any  new  individual  right ;  only  seventeen  laws 
in  the  total  of  more  than  one  thousand  are  individualistic. 
This  might  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  rights  of  the 
individual  are  already  sufficiently  protected  by  the  declara- 
tions of  the  National  and  State  constitutions  and  by  earlier 
statutory  provisions,  were  it  not  for  the  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate mass  of  socialistic  legislation.  For  every  law  defining 
individual  rights,  twenty  were  enacted  restricting  those  rights 
in  the  direction  of  absolute  socialism,  and  forty-nine  were 
passed  restricting  individual  rights  in  directions  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  proper. 

What  conclusion   are   we   to    draw  from  this 
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showing  ?  Have  the  principles  for  which  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  fought  been  abandoned  ?  Has  liberty  been  for- 
saken in  its  home  ?  No  person  who  has  studied  the  mod- 
ern tendency  broadly  would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  So- 
cialism is  not  in  itself  dangerous.  It  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  object  and  the  method  by  which  it  seeks  to  attain  this 
object.  If  these  are  good,  it  is  no  objection  that  the  meas- 
ure is  socialistic.  The  tendency  of  civilization  is  in  this 
direction.  It  is  the  natural  evolution  of  the  government, 
but  the  government,  like  the  individual,  must  be  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  growing  too  rapidly.  It  is  in  this  direc- 
tion that  the  greatest  danger  lies  at  the  present  time.  The 
defects  in  the  social  organization  are  seen — and  they  are 
many  and  grave— and  the  strong  arm  of  the  government  is 
invoked  to  correct  them.  People  do  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  the  government  is  not  already  overburdened  with 
unsolved  problems  that  must  be  settled  before  new  diffi- 
culties are  undertaken. 

An  analysis  of  the  socialistic  laws  that  have  been  passed 
recently  will  show  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  what  is  called  labor  legislation  or  are  in  restraint 
of  corporations.  Labor  legislation  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  poverty  is  the  result  of  the  grasping  greed  of  capital. 
Most  of  the  laws  advocated  by  the  labor  unions  would  re- 
sult, not  in  elevating  the  poor,  but  in  decreasing  the  reward 
of  ability  and  industry.  There  would  be  less  inequality  and 
less  general  prosperity  ;  it  would  be  a  leveling  down  instead 
of  up.  It  is  true  that  the  factory  laws,  which  limit  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  and  children,  which  prohibit  "  sweating  " 
and  provide  for  sanitary  regulations,  have  been  necessary  ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  labor  legislation  is  pernicious.  The 
laws  regulating  corporations  and  trusts  are  attempts  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  industrial  problems. 
When  artificial  persons  were  created  by  legislative 
enactment,  an  immense  impetus  was  given  to  industrial 
enterprise.  It  became  possible  to  conduct  enterprises 
that  before  had  been  impossible.  But  the  corpora- 
tion enjoyed  privileges  under  the  law  far  in  excess  of 
those  granted  to  private  individuals.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  restrict  these  privileges  in  some  directions  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  further  restrictions  will  not  be  necessary, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  trusts  and  those  private  corpora- 
tions that  exercise  governmental  functions.  Such  legislation, 
though  it  may  restrict  the  liberties  of  these  artificial  persons, 
is  not  socialistic  in  the  same  sense  that  legislation  affecting 
the  rights  of  natural  persons  is. 

The  great  danger  in  all  socialistic  legislation  is  that  the 
end  to  be  accomplished  is  more  considered  than  the  means  ; 
blinded  by  the  most  worthy  purposes,  the  ignorant  advocate 
measures  that  will  work  far  more  harm  than  good,  and  such 
measures  too  often  find  their  way  upon  the  statute  books. 
With  more  intelligent  discrimination,  socialistic  legislation  is 
no  more  to  be  feared  than  that  which  is  classed  as  individu- 
alistic. 

Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  liberal 
Protestants  who    concur  with    them,  reprehend    the   recent 
outburst  of  hostility  against  the  Papal  Church.     They  say 
that  such   displays  of   intolerance   are   discreditable  to  the 
age.     They  denounce  the  proscription  of  citizens  by  reason 
of  their  race  or  their  faith,  and  then  remind  the  public  that 
toleration  is   a   fundamental  doctrine  of    American  policy. 
These   persons  exhibit  a  confusion   of    intellect.     No   one 
finds  any   fault    with  the    theological   tenets   of   the  Papal 
Church.     No   one,    however  stoutly    Protestant,  objects  to 
Catholics  believing  in  the  Real  Presence,  in  the  intercession 
of  saints,  or  in  auricular  confession.     What  Protestants  ob- 
ject to  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  its  disloyalty  to  principles  which  are  secular  and  which 
underlie  our  institutions.     All  over  the  country,  with  more 
or  less  openness  according  to  locality,  the  authorities  of  the 
Papal   Church   are   arrayed   against   the   common  schools, 
which    are  the  corner-stone   of   American  self-government. 
Americans    believe     that    without    common    schools    self- 
government  would  fail  through  the  ignorance  of  the  great 
mass  of  citizens.     Therefore,  when  they  observe  the  priests 
assailing  the  schools  as  godless,  and  endeavoring  to  super- 
sede them  with  schools  taught   by  priests,  in  which  history 
is  travestied   and  facts  are  suppressed   if  they  tell  against 
the  Papal  Church,  they  stand  together  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving American  institutions.  There  is  no  intolerance  in  that. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  particularly  careful  that  Prot- 
estants  should    not    mistake    their    position.      Archbishop 
Riordan  went  out  of  his  way  quite  needlessly  to  arraign  Pro- 
fessor Myers's  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  because  it  told 
the  truth  about  those  dark  days  when  the  popes  sold  indul- 
gences to  raise  money  to   finish   St.  Peter's,  and   when  the 
church  was  a  hot-bed  of  simony  and  corruption.     It  is  not 
unfair  to  infer  that  the   history  of  those   shameful  pages  of 
past  history  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the  parochial  schools,  and 
that  if  the  Roman  Catholics  gained  control  of  the  common 
scha  Is,  it  would  not  be  taught  there  either,  and  the  rising 
•ration  would  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most 


instructive  periods  of  the  past.  Between  modern  civilization 
and  the  Papal  Church  an  irrepressible  conflict  prevails.  It 
rages  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  as  bitterly  as  in  the  United 
States.  Behind  a  buttress  of  human  superstition,  the  church 
everywhere  gives  battle  to  reform,  discovery,  invention,  the 
advance  of  intellect,  and  the  march  of  progress.  Wherever 
the  torch  of  civilization  is  carried  into  the  dark  abysses  of 
ignorance,  a  priest  stands  ready  to  blow  it  out.  Whenever 
intelligence  tries  to  make  gains  at  the  cost  of  error,  a  priest 
stands  guard  to  repel  the  invader  with  pike  and  gun.  The 
motto  of  the  church  is  that  progress  is  ungodly,  that  the 
world  would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  no  advance 
in  human  thought  since  the  days  when  kings  held  the  stirrup 
of  popes.  That  is  what  Archbishop  Riordan  meant  when 
he  said  that  the  church  never  changed — what  it  had  been  in 
the  past  it  was  now  and  ever  would  be.  Everything 
changes  around  it.  Obsolete  institutions  decay.  Errors  are 
exploded.  The  human  mind  widens  and  the  human  heart 
softens.  Humanity  spreads.  Opinions  which  were  once 
thought  sound  are  found  to  be  erroneous  and  are  abandoned. 
Everything  obeys  the  law  of  progress  but  the  church. 

If  it  stood  like  a  monstrous  statue  of  Buddha,  awful  in  its 
eternity,  or  like  one  of  the  Egyptian  sphinxes  which  look 
down  with  impassive  eye  on  the  mutations  of  human  des- 
tinies, it  might  be  contemplated  with  the  veneration  which 
antiquity  inspires.  But  in  its  moss-grown  senility  it  is  a 
church  militant,  ever  ready  to  strike  a  blow  to  prevent  the 
world  moving.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  Darwin  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  a  fiat  crea- 
tion, and  the  Protestant  churches  have,  one  by  one,  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  accept  his  demonstrations  as  truths 
which  can  not  be  successfully  questioned.  Not  so  the  Papal 
Church.  The  priests  still  teach  that  the  animal  creation  was 
evolved  out  of  nothing  at  the  command  of  God,  and  that 
mankind  was  originally  monosexual.  Such  teachings  can 
have  no  influence  among  the  intelligent  or  the  educated 
class  ;  but  they  prolong  the  age  of  ignorance  among  the 
Irish,  the  peasants  of  Calabria,  the  Basques,  and  the  rural 
population  of  the  mountain  departments  of  France.  It  is 
from  concern  for  these  ignorant  populations  that  men  of 
culture  hate  clericalism. 

We  in  this  country  would  never  have  had  any  trouble  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  it  not  been  for  the  credulity 
and  ignorance  of  the  Irish.  As  a  form  of  worship,  Roman  Cath- 
olicism may,  perhaps,  compare  fairly  with  some  Protestant  sys- 
tems ;  its  teachings  are  moral  and  pure.  But  from  the  very 
first  hour  when  it  gained  power  in  this  country,  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  used  the  influence  which  superstition  gave  it  to 
interfere  in  secular  concerns,  just  as  its  chief  sect — the  Jesuits — 
did  in  Europe,  until  they  were  expelled  from  country  after 
country.  Riordan  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  spirit  of 
the  church  never  changes.  Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of 
the  laity  prevents  its  reviving  in  our  day  the  practices  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  has  already  shown  in 
Quebec  and  in  Belgium  that  it  would  like  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  It  is  attempting  to  subvert  the  educational 
system  of  this  country.  It  would  not  be  much  of  a  step  for 
it  to  offer  indulgences  for  sale.  There  would  be  plenty  of 
buyers. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  indelicate,  and 
even  indecent,  to  publish  an  obituary  before  the  decedent 
was  properly  interred.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  corpse  has  not  discovered  that  he,  or  it,  is  a 
corpse,  or  has  been  galvanized  into  a  fictitious  semblance  of 
life,  it  is  time  to  cast  delicacy  to  the  winds  and  to  say  pub' 
licly  that  which  every  thinking  man  says  privately.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  back  number,  a  dead 
issue,  and  all  the  laudation  and  eulogy  he  can  expect  from 
the  American  people  must  be  found  upon  his  tombstone. 
Mr.  Cleveland  began  his  second  term  of  office  with  every 
political  element  in  his  favor  and  with  complete  control 
over  his  party.  He  had  forced  that  party  to  make  a  plat- 
form for  him,  instead  of  accepting  a  platform  framed  by 
the  party  ;  he  had  dominated  the  national  convention  and 
dictated  its  declaration  of  principles  ;  he  had  backed  him- 
self against  the  field  and  won  "hands  down."  Not  even 
Lincoln,  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War,  could 
issue  his  edicts  to  Congress  and  expect  the  same  cheerful 
and  hearty  concurrence  with  his  plans  and  schemes  that 
Cleveland  might  have  exacted  from  his  party. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  of  interest  to  look 
back  a  little  way  and  see  what  he  has  done.  Going  into 
office  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1893,  Mr.  Cleveland  could  see 
only  one  thing — the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  silver-purchase 
act.  To  carry  the  repeal  of  this  bill,  Cleveland  strained 
every  nerve,  moved  heaven  and  earth,  read  the  riot  act  to  his 
own  party,  and  used  all  the  patronage  at  his  control,  and 
yet,  after  all  the  parturition  of  the  mountain,  nothing  was 
born  but  a  tiny,  ridiculous  mouse.  The  special  session  of 
Congress  having  exhausted  itself  with  this  side-issue,  in  due 
time  came  the  regular  session  and  the  so-called  Wilson  bill. 
The  measure  went  to  the  Senate,  and  the  history  of  the  bill 


there  needs  no  repetition.  All  this  time  Cleveland  made  no 
sign,  unless  it  be  that  Secretary  Carlisle's  interlineations  in 
the  sugar  schedule  were  under  inspiration  from  the  White 
House.  The  man  who  forced  the  repeal  of  the  silver-pur- 
chase act  upon  Congress  has  been  as  silent  as  the  sphinx  on 
the  tariff 

Nor  is  the  sin  of  omission  the  only  one  to  be  laid  at 
Cleveland's  door.  During  his  second,  or  present,  term  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  numerous  appointments  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  and  we  ask  the  people  of 
this  country  whether,  taking  them  all  in  all,  anything  could 
have  been  worse  or  more  ill-advised  ?  From  Gresham,  his 
turncoat  Secretary  of  State,  down  to  the  night  inspectors  in 
the  most  insignificant  custom  house  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  guessed  and  guessed,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  has  guessed  wrongly.  Not  only  this,  but  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  turned  and  swayed  by 
influences  which  should  be  no  more  to  a  President  of  the 
United  States  than  the  blowing  of  the  wind.  Knowing  that 
this  must  be  his  last  term,  he  has  forgotten  every  principle 
which  seemed  to  control  his  first  term,  when  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  reelection,  and  has  tried  to  pay  his  political 
debts  and  obligations  without  any  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  men  named  for  office.  He  has  made  our  diplomatic 
force  the  laughing-stock  of  civilization  ;  he  has  certainly  not 
strengthened  our  judiciary ;  and  as  to  his  administrative 
appointments,  most  of  them  are  simply  beneath  contempt. 

Certain  of  our  Democratic  contemporaries  are  seeking,  as 
a  last  resort,  to  dissociate  Cleveland  from  the  Democratic 
party,  but  the  attempt  is  hopeless  and  useless.  As  well  might 
the  Jews  seek  to  disclaim  King  David  or  the  Protestants 
Martin  Luther  as  for  the  national  Democratic  party  to  try  to 
disown  the  man  whom  it  has  twice  nominated  and  twice 
elected,  and  who  has  been  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  an  admir- 
ing world  as  the  ideal  of  Democracy — the  very  personifica- 
tion of  the  best  and  finest  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
party.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  deceived 
by  any  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to 
throw  overboard  the  man  whom  they  now  proclaim  a  Jonah. 
Cleveland  has  been  the  head  and  front  of  the  Democratic 
party  since  his  first  election,  and  for  his  mistakes  and  failures 
— and  their  name  is  legion — his  party  must  be  responsible. 
The  issue  is  already  framed,  though  it  will  not  be  conclus- 
ively settled  until  1896,  but  this  thing  is  certain,  as  a  distin- 
guished orator  said  at  Sacramento  a  few  days  ago,  that  no 
man  ever  went  to  the  arms  of  his  love  or  waited  for  the  hour 
of  his  bridal  with  more  impatience  than  the  American  man 
awaits  the  day  for  a  chance  to  vote  against  Grover  Cleveland. 
When  the  book  of  Presidential  failures  and  blunders  is  made 
up,  as  it  will  be  by  some  future  historian,  Abou  Ben  Cleve- 
land's name  will  lead  all  the  rest. 


Public  opinion  seems  to  side  with  Congressman  Black,  of 
Illinois,  that  the  time  has  come  to  establish  an  American 
Academy  of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Sciences.  The  advantages  of 
such  an  institution  in  the  way  of  fostering  culture  are  too 
obvious  to  need  explanation.  On  the  details  of  the  meas- 
ure, as  proposed,  differences  prevail.  It  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally thought  that  the  number  of  the  academicians  is  small. 
Twenty-five  members  would  hardly  supply  the  committees 
which  would  be  required.  There  would  have  to  be  a  committee 
on  letters,  a  committee  on  art,  a  committee  on  music,  a  com- 
mittee on  sciences.  There  would  have  to  be  sub-commit- 
tees. The  committee  on  letters  would  be  divided  into  sub- 
committees on  historical  work,  on  journalism,  on  fiction,  and 
on  dramatic  literature.  The  committee  on  art  would  have 
to  be  subdivided  to  consider  oil  painting,  the  art  of  the  illus- 
trator, and  the  branch  which  depends  more  or  less  on  the 
use  of  the  camera.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  impose  on  the 
same  men  the  duty  of  passing  on  geology  and  astronomy, 
on  chemistry  and  on  scientific  engineering.  A  properly 
organized  academy  would  embrace  at  least  sixteen  sub-com- 
mittees, which,  according  to  Mr.  Black's  bill,  would  con- 
tain less  than  an  average  of  two  members  each,  and  in 
practice  would  consist  of  one  only.  Double  the  number  of 
academicians  provided  for  in  his  bill  would  be  none  too 
many  for  the  work.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
academy  became  an  authority,  its  judgments  would  carry 
weight.  To  do  so,  they  ought  to  be  the  expression  of  sev- 
eral minds. 

Again,  the  method  of  selecting  the  charter  members  is 
open  to  objection.  Mr.  Black  proposes  that  a  joint  commit- 
tee from  the  Senate  and  House  shall  select  five  members, 
who  shall  choose  the  others.  It  does  not  appear  how  the 
joint  committee  is  to  be  selected,  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  would  choose  them.  It  is  not  known  whether  Mr. 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  Colonel  Crisp  are  familiar  enough  with 
letters,  and  art,  and  science  to  choose  the  right  men.  We 
have  had  presiding  officers  in  both  Houses  who  would  have 
been  unfit  for  so  delicate  a  duty. 

Passing  over  this  difficulty,  let  us  suppose  the  five  chosen 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.    How  are  they  to  select  the 
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other  twenty  ?  Are  they  to  coDsider  political  party  or  geo- 
graphical section  ?  If  they  do  not,  they  will  be  blamed  by 
the  politicians  of  their  stripe  and  by  the  people  of  the  State 
from  which  they  hail ;  and  if  they  do,  they  may  fill  the 
academy  with  incompetents  who  are  politically  strong  or 
popular  in  their  section.  It  will  be  argued  that  men  of  emi- 
nence in  letters,  or  art,  or  science,  rise  above  party  and  geo- 
graphical lines.  But  the  famous  division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  lines  of  eight  to  seven  shows  that  men  do  not 
cease  to  be  party  men  when  they  become  eminent,  and  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  South 
shifted  their  national  sentiments  when  their  States  seceded, 
demonstrates  that  the  sectional  tie  is  not  easily  broken. 

If  an  omniscient  providence  undertook  to  select  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men,  artists,  and 
scientists  to  form  an  academy,  not  less  than  four-fifths  of 
the  number  would  probably  be  selected  from  two  States — 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  There  might,  perhaps,  be 
one  from  the  South,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  from  the 
West  Such  a  selection  would  rouse  a  howl  throughout  the 
country.  The  academy  would  be  denounced  as  a  mutual 
admiration  society  from  Boston  and  from  the  anglomaniacs 
on  Manhattan  Island.  Congress  would  be  besieged  with 
petitions  for  its  suppression.  Nothing  would  convince  the 
cotton-planter  of  the  Gulf  States  and  the  wheat-grower  of 
the  river  bottoms  that  the  selection  had  not  been  inspired  by 
prejudice  and  envy.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  convince  Chicago 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  intellectual  centres  of  the  world, 
though  it  can  not  support  a  monthly  magazine  or  even  an 
illustrated  weekly ;  and,  as  to  Charleston  and  Richmond, 
they  believe  that  the  only  genuine  culture  in  the  country  is 
within  their  limits.  The  matter  would  not  be  remedied  if 
the  first  members  of  the  academy  were  chosen  at  a  Presi- 
dential election  ;  every  State  would  have  a  favorite  son,  and 
there  is  no  saying  who  might  not  receive  a  majority  of  the 
votes. 

One  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  would  be  to  dele- 
gate to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  duty  of  selecting, 
by  vote,  one  man  to  represent  each  of  the  academical 
branches — one  historian,  one  professor  of  light  literature  or 
journalism,  one  artist,  one  musician,  and  one  scientist  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  Congress  to  agree  upon  a  man 
who,  in  each  of  these  branches,  most  fitly  represents  Ameri- 
can supremacy  ;  and  as  there  would  be  but  one  man  to  be 
chosen  in  each  department,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
political  or  sectional  rivalries.  These  five,  as  provided  in 
Mr.  Black's  bill,  might  be  trusted  to  select  the  other 
academicians — whether  they  numbered  twenty  or  forty-five. 
Another  plan  would  be  to  delegate  the  selection  of  the  first 
five  to  the  presidents  of  the  great  universities,  though  this 
plan  would  probably  meet  with  opposition  from  the  small 
colleges  which  abound  throughout  the  land  and  are  really 
nothing  but  a  higher  order  of  common  schools.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  them,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  put  them  all  on  the  jury. 

When  the  tariff  is  out  of  the  way,  Congress  may  perhaps 
take  up  the  subject  of  the  academy,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  way  will  be  found  to  dispose  of  these  objections  of 
detail.  The  subject  is  very  important.  A  great  end  can  be 
attained  at  a  small  cost.  It  is  found  in  France  that  the  hope 
of  becoming  an  academician  is  even  a  greater  stimulus  to 
conscientious  exertion  than  the  prospect  of  profit  Every 
man  of  letters  sets  that  goal  before  him  at  the  opening  of 
his  career,  and  it  often  prevents  him  from  giving  to  the  world 
slovenly  or  unworthy  work.  To  be  able  to  print  on  one's 
card  "  Membre  de  l'Academie "  is  better  than  a  title  of 
nobility.  It  consoles  a  writer  for  the  rebuffs  of  publishers, 
the  indifference  of  the  public,  the  penury  which  is  the  usual 
lot  of  writers.  A  like  result  would  follow  in  this  country. 
He  who  did  good,  faithful  work,  and  added  something  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge  or  refined  culture,  would  feel 
that  though  he  could  not  hope  to  grow  as  rich  as  his  neigh- 
bor, the  grocer  or  the  dry-goods  dealer,  he  held  a  patent  of 
nobility  which  was  out  of  their  reach. 


A  young  man,  who  had  saved  five  hundred  dollars  and 
wanted  to  get  rich,  asked  a  number  of  living  millionaires — 
Astor,  Spreckels,  Pratt,  Carnegie,  Flower,  and  others — how 
to  accomplish  his  object.  Most  of  them  advised  him  to  buy 
or  lend  on  real  estate.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  great  for- 
tunes of  the  day  have  been  acquired  by  the  steady  apprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  city  property.  Those  who  bought  lots 
and  houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago  before  the  war  have 
become  rich,  without  any  effort  of  their  own,  through  the 
enhanced  values  of  their  holdings.  But  this  method  of  for- 
tune-making is  slow,  and  it  requires  both  foresight  and  luck. 
Properties  in  the  Mission,  on  the  hill  overlooking  North 
Beach,  and  near  Rincon  Hill,  in  this  city,  appeared  at  the 
time  of  the  boom  of  1868  to  be  promising  ;  they  are  worth 
no  more  now  than  they  were  then.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
some  quarters  in  Boston,  which,  before  the  war,  seemed  cer- 
tain to  appreciate  in  value.  It  chanced  that  they  did  not 
attract  purchasers,  and  their  value  remained  stationary.     A 


young  man  who  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  bought  a 
house  in  these  localities,  and  mortgaged  it  to  make  up  the 
purchase  money,  has  been  paying  taxes  and  interest  on  the 
mortgage  ever  since,  and  is  no  nearer  a  fortune  than  he  was 
when  he  bought.  So  a  young  man  who  bought  on  Union 
Street  in  this  city  in  186S  simply  buried  his  money.  It  is 
safe.     But  it  has  not  bred. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  such  unproductive  purchases  are 
evidence  of  want  of  foresight.  But  they  are  more  largely 
an  evidence  of  bad  luck.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  in  which 
of  two  or  three  directions  a  city  may  spread  ;  yet  on  that 
spread  it  depends  whether  lots  shall  hereafter  be  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  front  foot  or  twenty-five  dollars. 
In  New  York  it  was  plain  sailing,  for  the  city  can  spread 
only  to  the  north  ;  but  who  shall  say  in  which  direction 
San  Francisco  will  grow  ?  Yet  if  the  young  fortune-seeker 
follows  the  advice  of  his  millionaire  mentors,  he  must  choose, 
under  the  penalty  of  failing  in  his  object  if  he  chooses 
wrong.  The  Sierra  is  full  of  towns  in  which  men  with  small 
savings  invested  their  means  in  houses  and  lots  thirty  years 
ago.     They  are  constantly  being  sold  for  taxes. 

The  largest  fortunes  of  the  present  day  have  been  ac- 
quired— not  by  letting  money  breed — but  by  applying  an 
acute  and  enterprising  mind  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life.  Some  of  the  largest  among  them  may  be 
traced  to  the  extension  of  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone systems,  to  the  sewing-machine,  to  the  automatic 
agricultural  machines,  to  the  application  of  electricity  to 
mechanics,  to  new  applications  of  chemistry  to  manufact- 
ures. Henry  Bessemer,  who  discovered  a  way  to  convert 
carbureted  iron  into  steel,  was  a  type.  He  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  gridiron  this  country  with  steel  rails,  and,  of  course, 
he  became  a  millionaire.  Any  young  man  who  will  devise 
a  method  of  making  an  article  of  general  use  at  less  than 
the  present  cost,  or  of  making  it  better  in  quality  at  the 
same  cost,  will  make  a  fortune  as  he  did.  The  article  need 
not  be  an  important  one,  so  long  as  it  is  generally  con- 
sumed— a  man  made  quite  a  fortune  the  other  day  by  in- 
venting a  trouser  button. 

The  fortunes  which  stand  out  most  prominently  in  public 
view  were  made  by  old  Anselm  Rothschild's  plan  of  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear.  This  is  the  plan  by  which  Gould 
and  Vanderbilt  made  their  money.  Vanderbilt  saw  that  by 
consolidating  the  Hudson  River,  the  Harlem,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Railroads,  the  consolidated  line  would  be  worth  far  more 
than  the  three  lines  were  worth  separately.  He  bought  con- 
trol of  all  three,  consolidated  them,  and  divided  forty  mill- 
ions between  himself  and  his  friends.  This  was  operating 
on  a  large  scale.  Gould  operated  by  forecasting  the  future 
of  a  piece  of  property  long  before  any  one  else  had  dis- 
cerned its  value  and  waiting  till  events  verified  his  forecast. 
It  was  thus  that  he  bought  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Railroad  at  a  nominal  price,  knowing  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania must  have  it  to  complete  its  system.  When  he  had 
got  them  all,  he  turned  round  to  J.  Edgar  Thomson  and 
threatened  to  sell  to  Vanderbilt  if  the  Pennsylvania  would 
not  take  the  road  off  his  hands.  In  this  single  operation  he 
netted  fifteen  millions.  He  repeated  the  operation  with  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Western  Union.  He  found  the 
stocks  of  these  concerns  knocking  about  in  the  gutter,  and, 
being  more  far-sighted  than  other  people,  he  saw  that  under 
good  management  they  might  be  made  property.  He 
bought  them,  injected  business  methods  into  the  manage- 
ment, and  either  sold  them  when  the  public  appreciated  their 
merits  or  kept  them  as  investments. 

This,  of  course,  was  speculation  —  against  which  wise 
fathers  very  properly  warn  their  sons,  for  all  speculations  do 
not  turn  out  profitably.  This  same  Jay  Gould  thought, 
about  1870,  that  the  Wabash  could  be  made  property,  and 
he  bought  it,  almost  at  his  own  figure.  He  held  it  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  never  saw  the  time  when  he  could  get 
his  money  back.  So  another  speculative  financier,  as  great 
as  Gould — Jacques  Rothschild,  of  Paris — put  fifty-five  mill- 
ions of  francs  into  the  Spanish  railroads.  He  held  them 
until  his  death  without  ever  seeing  any  profit. 

When  the  average  man  talks  of  speculation,  he  means 
speculation  in  stocks  or  wheat.  But  a  man  may  speculate 
in  anything.  Speculators  who  make  fortunes  wait  till  they 
find  some  non-perishable  article  of  general  use  which  is  sell- 
ing for  less  than  the  cost  of  production  ;  then  they  buy, 
being  careful  not  to  buy  more  than  they  can  carry.  If  their 
premises  are  correct,  they  must  win.  Just  before  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter,  in  1861,  a  Kentuckian,  who  was  bright,  but 
overfond  of  the  favorite  liquor  of  his  State,  realized,  first, 
that  the  war  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  tobacco  from  the 
North  and  from  Europe  ;  and,  second,  that  the  war  was  go- 
ing to  be  long.  He  converted  to  his  views  a  prominent 
tobacco  dealer,  who  was  a  man  of  wealth.  The  pair  went 
to  work  quietly,  bought  up  all  the  tobacco  at  Louisville, 
Nashville,  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  and  withdrew  it  from  market.  When  the  war 
became  a  fixed  fact,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no 
tobacco  for  sale  anywhere.     There  was  a  tobacco  famine. 


The  government  required  tobacco  for  the  navy  and  could 
buy  none.  A  panic  broke  out  The  twin  operators  were 
not  greedy.  They  put  up  the  price  one  hundred  per  cent, 
and  at  the  advance  they  disposed  of  their  entire  stock  at  a 
profit  of  four  millions.  The  Kentuckian,  who  had  never 
conceived  that  so  much  money  could  be  in  one  ownership, 
took  to  his  bed  in  the  New  York  Hotel,  with  a  bottle  of 
prime  old  Bourbon,  and  was  found  dead  next  morning. 

The  trilogy  on  modern  society  by  Mme.  Sarah  Grand  has 
been  completed.  In  three  articles,  distinguished  by  their 
vigor  of  statement,  she  has  pictured  the  three  factors  of 
modern  society  as  she  sees  them.  She  has  presented  her 
view  of  the  man  of  to-day  and  the  girl  of  to-day — two  very 
imperfect  social  elements — and  the  New  Woman  who  is  to 
effect  their  elevation  and  their  purification.  Like  all  enthus- 
iasts who  have  suddenly  awakened  to  a  realization  that  they 
have  a  mission  in  life,  she  is  intensely  in  earnest,  and,  like 
many  enthusiasts,  she  has  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion 
that  is  apt  to  arouse  in  her  readers  a  feeling  the  reverse  of 
serious.  In  modem  society,  as  she  pictures  it,  there  is  so 
much  that  there  should  not  be,  such  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  shadow,  that  the  task  of  reformation  seems 
hopeless.  But  Mme.  Grand,  despite  the  gloominess  of  her 
picture,  is  optimistic  ;  she  insists  upon  presenting  modern 
man  as  the  "  man  of  the  moment "  who  is  soon  to  give  place 
to  a  far  more  perfect  being ;  the  modem  girl  requires  only 
proper  direction  to  become  all  that  she  should  be.  The 
alembic  in  this  modern  alchemy  is  the  New  Woman. 

The  modern  social  system,  according  to  Mme.  Grand, 
owes  its  defects  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  arranged  and  de- 
veloped by  man,  and  ordered  by  him  solely  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  self-indulgence.  Woman  has  been  degraded 
by  him  into  a  plaything  to  contribute  to  that  pleasure  ;  virtue 
he  has  regarded  as  a  quality  to  be  preached  but  not  practiced 
by  him,  he  demanding  that  woman  should  practice  it  for  him 
vicariously.  Under  his  one-sided  arrangement,  nothing  was 
expected  of  him  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  self-denial.  But, 
for  this  sybaritic  arrangement,  society  is  suffering  the  penalty 
in  the  degeneracy  of  man  himself.  Idleness  and  luxury  are 
making  men  flabby  ;  the  low  moral  tone  that  he  cultivates 
threatens  to  enervate  the  race.  The  mistaken  policy  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  young  girl  has  made 
man's  continuance  in  this  ignoble  course  possible.  She  has 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  wickednesses  that  man 
is  guilty  of,  and  realizes  nothing  of  the  moral  contamination 
of  his  presence.  She  has  supposed  that  a  "  regular  dog " 
was  in  some  way  a  spirited,  manly  fellow,  worthy  of  un- 
bounded admiration,  one  who  inspired  not  a  little  wonder 
and  awe.  And  through  this  innocence  of  the  young  girl, 
man  has  secured  immunity  from  the  ostracism  which  should 
be  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds.  But,  while  instruction  has 
been  denied  her,  it  has  been  impossible  to  prevent  her  observ- 
ing what  is  going  on  around  her.  Her  eyes  have  been  opened 
despite  the  ill-judged  safeguards  of  her  education.  She  be- 
gins to  understand  things  she  is  not  supposed  to  understand, 
and  social  necessity  forces  her  to  become  a  hypocrite. 

All  of  this  is,  of  course,  very  deplorable,  but  man  has 
shown  a  natural  repugnance  to  making  any  effort  at  reform. 
Self-indulgence  has  weakened  his  altruism  ;  he  is  not  pre- 
pared voluntarily  to  sacrifice  his  pleasure  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  But,  fortunately,  woman  has  been  aroused  at 
last  As  Mme.  Grand  declares,  "  it  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature  which  sets  men  talking  while  woman  is  putting  her 
own  ideas  to  the  test  of  practical  experiment."  The  char- 
acteristic difference  between  the  two  sexes  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  but  Mme.  Grand  presents  it  in  a  new 
light.  While  man  has  been  talking — in  fact,  almost  before 
he  had  realized  the  situation  sufficiently  to  talk  about  it — 
woman  has  acted.  She  has  undertaken  the  reformation  of 
society  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  courage  that  deserve  suc- 
cess. "  It  is  woman's  place,  and  pride,  and  pleasure  to 
teach  the  child,  and  man  is  morally  in  his  infancy." 

It  is  cause  for  regret  that  the  plan  of  campaign  is  not  de- 
veloped with  greater  particularity,  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  movement  would  be  found  here.  The 
reformation  of  the  young  girl  should  be  simple  enough. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  replacing  her  ignorance  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  that  are  eviL  In  fact,  the  novels  now 
being  written  by  a  number  of  these  emancipated  women  are 
effectually  accomplishing  that  end.  The  proposed  reforma- 
tion, however,  seems  to  be  a  trifle  harsh.  Of  course  it  is 
effective  ;  a  girl  can  be  preserved  from  the  shattering  of  her 
ideals  by  having  no  ideals  to  shatter.  But  it  does  seem  as  if 
society  might  be  reformed  without  bringing  the  young  girls 
more  nearly  to  the  moral  level  of  their  male  companions. 

As  for  man,  all  we  can  say  is  that  much  of  Mme.  Grand's 
indictment  is  justified.  He  is  very  self-indulgent,  very 
wicked,  very  flabby  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  He 
is  very  much  in  need  of  reformation,  and  he  is  very  willing 
that  the  New  Woman  should  undertake  the  task  of  reform- 
ing him,  particularly  if  she  have  youth,  beauty,  and  the 
subtle  quality  called  charm. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


June  25,  1894. 


IMPERFECTLY    MONOGAMOUS. 

"  This  is  tite  end  Of  every  titan's  desire." 

SCENE. — Essentially  a  woman's  room.     There  are  books  all 
about,   chiefly  novels  and  poetry.      A  book  of  Rubin- 
stein's songs  is  open  upon  the  piano.     Over  the  open  fire- 
place hangs  VeddeSs  "Samson"  frowning  across  at  a 
Madonna   of  Botticelli.     A    woman   of   thirty,  fair- 
haired  and  gray-eyed,  sits  at  a  table,  reading  by  the 
light  of  a   shaded  lamp.     The  book   is  "  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles."     She  is  so  absorbed  that  she  hears  noth- 
ing until  her  maid,  who  has  opened  the  door  quietly, 
hands  her  a  card. 
THE  Woman    [looking  at  the    card,   which   begins    to 
tremble  in  her  fingers] — Ask  him  to  come  in  here,  Louise. 
The  salon  is  cold.     [As  the  maid  goes  out:]     Why  has  he 
come  ?     Oh,  why  has  he  come  now,  after  all  this  while  ? 
[Puts  her  hand  to  her  throat.  ]     How  slow  they  are  !     What 
is  it  that  woman  wrote  ? 

"  What  fortitude  the  soul  contains 
That  it  can  so  epdure 
The  accent  of  a  coining  foot — 
The  opening  of  a  door." 

How  could  she  know — an  old  maid.  [Again  the  maid 
pushes  the  door  back.  A  man  enters  and  offers  his  hand  con- 
ventionally. ] 

The  Man  [speaking  easily] — It  seems  rather  nice  to  be 
here.     You  are  looking  very  young  and  pretty. 

The  Woman — Thank  you.  It's  because  I  "sleep  so 
sound  o1  nights."     Not  living — merely  existing. 

The  Man — Good.  So  do  I.  Never  better !  [Picks 
up  the  book.]     What's  this  ? 

The  Woman — "  The  story  of  a  pure  woman,"  the  au- 
thor calls  it. 

The  Man  [lightly]— Oh,  yes,  "  Tess."  She  was  wasted 
on  that  prig,  poor  girl.  Well,  Agnes,  how  has  time  gone 
with  you  ?  Aren't  you  a  trifle  sober  ?  You're  never  sad,  I 
know.     That  was  always  the  nicest  thing  about  you. 

The  Woman — How  has  time  gone  ?  I  think  it  has  stood 
still  [in  a  whisper]  since  you  ceased  to  come.  [The  words 
are  spoken  unconsciously.  The  woman  blushes  painfully.] 
Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Man  [looking  at  Iter  tenderly] — Agnes  !  where  was 
your  guardian  angel  when  we  met,  I  wonder  !  I  tell  you  it 
was  wolf  and  lamb.  I  with  my  light  experiences  with  loves 
as  light,  and  you  with  the  making  of  a  martyr.  You've 
never  uttered  a  word  of  reproach — nor  written  me  a  line  of 
upbraiding.  It  wasn't  fear  either,  I  know  that,  but  just  gen- 
erosity. 

The  Woman — Say,  rather,  love. 
The  Man  [eagerly] — Still,  Agnes  ? 
The  Woman — How  could  you  think  otherwise  ?     What 
am  I,  if  not  faithful  ?     It  is  my  only  hold  on  life,  on  self- 
respect. 

The  Man  [roughly] — Don't  talk  like  that !  You  know 
my  feeling  about  these  things.  Don't  talk  conventions  to  me. 
The  Woman — I  can't  quite  understand,  though.  Do  you 
remember  when  I  asked  you  whether  you,  too,  would  despise 
me  as  the  world  would,  if  it  knew — despise  me  for  loving 
you  too  wholly,  too  self-lessly,  and  how  you  laughed  and 
begged  me  to  understand  "nobody  but  a  cur  did  that  ?" 
The  Man — Yes ;  and  it's  true  ! 

The  Woman — And  yet  you  did  not  marry  me,  when  at 
last  you  could.  Ah  !  what  am  I  saying?  Am  I  actually 
asking  you  such  a  question  ? — I,  who  swore  to  my  misery 
and  my  pride  I  would  never  speak  !     Do  not  answer. 

The  Man — Yes,  I  will ;  and  then  this  must  end.  Shall 
I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  It's  only  shameful  for  me.  I  liked 
being  your  lover,  you  were  all  that  was  ideally  sweet ;  but 
I  dared  not  attempt  the  closer  relation,  with  its  every-day- 
ness.  I  didn't  want  you  to  find  me  out.  This  is  only  one 
side.     There  are  others.     You  never  told  me  you  wished  it, 

and 

The  Woman  [with  a  cry] — Oh,  God — wished  it  !  I 
would  have  walked  to  the  church  over  hot  plow-shares — but 
not  as  reparation.  Don't  go  on,  you  cut  the  very  ground 
from  my  feet.  You  didn't  know  me  at  all.  What  was  it 
that  you  loved  ?  Are  we  but  shadows,  after  all  ?  You  are 
stealing    my   beautiful  past,  and  it  was  all  there  was   left 

me [Looks    wildly  in  The    Man's  face,  and  then 

bows  her  face  on  the  table  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  com- 
posure. The  Man  rises  and  walks  the  floor,  visibly 
agitated.  ] 

The  Man  [in  a  hard  voice] — I  came  here  on  a  certain 
errand — this  is  no  time  for  it ;  but  I  might  as  well  trample 
on  you  twice  as  once.  I'm  going  to  be  married,  and  I 
came  to  ask  you  to  be  friendly  to — [hesitates] — to  my  wife. 
[Speaking rapidly.]  She's  a  stranger,  and  knows  nobody. 
You  can  make  her  feel  at  ease  and  at  home — if  you  will. 
[Stopping  at  The  Woman's  side  and  speaking  tenderly.] 
Agnes,  can't  you  understand  ?  We  men  are  strange 
creatures — not  yet  civilized.  I  love  this  girl  and  I  want  to 
marry  her,  and  there  is  no  woman  on  earth  whose  friendship 
I  should  so  like  to  secure  for  her  as  yours.  It's  a  queer 
compliment,   you'll  think,  but    it's  the  highest  a  man  can 

pay 

The  Woman  [lifting  her  head  and  looking  intently  at 
The  Man] — I  am  just  beginning  to  know  you.  I'll  do 
what  I  can. 

THE  Man  [eagerly] — You're  so  good  ! 
The  Woman  [quietly] — Do  I  know  her? 
The  Man — I  think  so.     It  is  Louise  Burton. 
THE  Woman — That   little   black-eyed  girl  visiting  your 
aunt  ? 

THE  Man — Yes.  We  shall  live  rather  near  you,  so  it 
won't  be  difficult  for  you  to  be  "  neighborly  " — that's  the 
feminine  term,  isn't  it? 

The  Woman — It  will  be  a  little  difficult  at  first,  perhaps, 
but  not  impossible. 

THE  Man — I  knew  I  could  depend  upon  you. 

T'lE  WOMAN — Shall  I  know  when  it — when  you — when 


THE  Man — Oh,  you  will  get  cards,  of  course. 

The  Woman — She  loves  you  very  much? 

THE  Man — I'm  not  dead  sure,  but  I  hope  so,  and,  of 
course,  I've  good  grounds  for  hope. 

The  Woman  [as  if  to  herself]— -She  must  have  been 
wiser 

The  Man — Eh  ?  I  don't  understand.  She's  not  one 
of  these  clever  women,  intellectually  ;  but  you'll  see  for 
yourself  [rising].  I've  given  you  enough  trouble  for  once. 
I'll  go.  Permit  me  [takes  out  his  watch,  to  which  a  tiny 
heart  is  attached].     Good-night  ;  thank  you. 

The  Woman — Ah  !  You  wear  my  heart  still.  Don't 
you  remember  the  conditions  of  acceptance  ? 

The  Man — Yes.  They  were  so  like  you :  when  it 
promised  to  be  a  burden,  I  was  to  return  it  and  no  ques- 
tions asked — like  any  other  thief  and  coward. 

The  Woman — And  why  have  you  not? 

The  Man — Because  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled — be- 
cause I  love  you  still,  and  also 

THE  Woman — I  think  I  mistook  quantity  for  quality  ; 
women  often  do — in  love.     Will  you  go  now  ? 

The  Man — Yes,  you  ought  to  hate  me,  but  you  are  too 
purely  woman.  Agnes,  take  your  noble  revenge.  Be  her 
friend. 

The  Woman — I  have  promised. 

THE  Man — We  shall  never  be  alone  again.  Let  me 
tell  the  truth.  The  wrong — if  wrong  there  is — lies  here, 
and  here  only  :  I  was  never  good  enough  for  you,  that's  all. 
[Goes  out] 

The  Woman  [sinking  down  as  if  from  a  physical  blow] 
— Oh,  God,  if  Thou  art  there,  and  if  I  have  sinned  against 
Thee,  how  Thou  art  punishing  me  !  It  was  a  wife's  love 
I  gave  him,  and  he  has  never  even  known.       A.  Sedley. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1894. 


TWO    AMERICANS    HONORED. 

Our   Correspondent   writes   of  the    Dinner  to   Admiral    Erben    and 

Captain  Mahan   in    London— The  Men  who  were 

There  and  Those  who  were  Not. 

The  event  of  the  week  has  undoubtedly  been  the  banquet  at 
St.  James's  Hall  in  honor  of  Admiral  Erben,  Captain  Mahan, 
and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Chicago,  now 
anchored  in  the  Thames  off  Gravesend.  Not  only  was  it  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  nation  which  these  officers  represent 
and  an  act  of  hospitality  in  return  for  the  many  attentions 
shown  to  British  naval  officers  in  America,  but  it  was  made 
the  occasion  of  emphasizing  the  high  esteem  in  which  Cap- 
tain Mahan  is  held  in  the  royal  navy.  He  is  a  well-known 
man  in  the  literary  world,  as  well  as  a  gallant  officer,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  books  on  naval  history  and  tactics. 
Indeed,  his  books  are  regarded  in  English  naval  circles  as 
standard  works,  and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  them 
in  London  since  the  author's  arrival  in  England,  that  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett,  have  been  obliged  to 
cable  to  America  for  a  fresh  supply. 

The  committee  in  whose  hands  the  getting  up  of  the 
banquet  was  placed — stewards,  they  were  called — consisted 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Spencer  (First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty), Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Childers,  Lord  Brassey,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  Lord  Hood  of  Avelon,  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg,  Lord  Clanwilliam,  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  and  other  shining  lights  of  the  army  and  navy.  It 
is  true  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  nor  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings.  At  all  events, 
their  names  did  not  figure  among  the  promoters,  nor  did 
they  attend  the  banquet.  Both  were  in  England,  and  one 
is  an  admiral  in  the  navy  and  the  other  a  general  in  the  army. 
I  wonder  they  stood  out ;  just  as  I  can  not  understand  why 
the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  could  not  have  added  the 
Mat  which  his  presence  always  confers  on  everything  in 
England.  Being  a  field-marshal  in  the  army,  he  could  well 
have  come  in  under  that  head,  exactly  as  Connaught  could, 
and  as  Edinburgh  could  for  the  navy,  if  they  thought  their 
"royalties"  could  not  as  such  condescend  to  meet  foreigners 
who  were  not  of  their  own  rank. 

As  for  the  banquet  itself,  no  doubt  the  cable  has,  long 
ere  this  reaches  you,  forestalled  everything  that  I  can  write 
about  it,  and  told  all  about  the  festoons  of  union-jacks  and 
stars  and  stripes  with  which  the  walls  of  St.  James's  Hall 
were  decorated ;  of  the  American  Commodore  Tatnall's 
remark  in  the  Chinese  affair  at  Peiho  in  1859,  when 
he  gallantly  came  to  the  help  of  the  British,  viz:  " Blood 
is  thicker  than  water,"  and  which  sentiment  emblazoned  in 
large  letters  glittered  among  the  flags  ;  of  the  menu  ;  of 
"those  present"  ;  and  of  the  speeches.  So  it  would  be 
useless  for  me  to  go  into  any  lengthy  description.  However, 
there  is  always  something  or  other  left  to  be  said  when  all 
is  supposed  to  be  told.  Although  English  royalty  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  there  were  many  other  English- 
men seated  at  the  board  whom  all  true  Americans  will  re- 
gard as  far  greater  men  than  any  mere  princes.  The  Earl 
of  Northbrook  has  been  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  is  a 
leading  Liberal- Unionist  statesman.  Lord  Alcester  is  the 
man  who,  as  Sir  Beauchamp-Seymour,  was  the  admiral  who 
bombarded  Alexandria.  Lord  Roberts  is  the  famous  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts,  of  the  March  to  Candahar.  Lord 
Napier,  of  Magdala,  was  the  hero  of  the  Abyssinian  cam- 
paign. Altogether,  there  were  upwards  of  twenty  English 
admirals,  and  among  them  many  distinguished  officers. 

The  army  (leaving  out  Lords  Napier  and  Roberts)  was 
but  sparsely  represented.  Lord  Wolseley  ought  to  have  been 
present.  Nor  would  it  have  hurt  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  one 
of  whose  weak  points  is  a  good  dinner.  But  the  civilians 
turned  out  in  force,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  English  army 
and  navy  officers  came,  like  them,  in  plain  evening-dress.  The 
Americans,  and  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  officers,  wore  their 
uniforms.  Henry  Irving  was  among  the  guests,  and  so  was 
Conan  Doyle,  the  celebrated  detective-story  writer.     Henry 


Irving  is,  however,  not  by  any  manner  of  means  such  a 
swell  at  a  banquet  in  England  as  some  people  in  America 
think  he  is.  Away  from  his  Lyceum,  he  was  quite  obscured 
among  all  the  really  big  fellows,  and  had  no  chance  to  say 
a  word  when  speech-time  came  round.  But  where  was  Mr, 
Astor?  And  Bret  Harte  ?  Yes,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill?  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  too?  Echo  answers.  Yet 
any  one  could  have  been  present  who  could  have  satisfied 
the  stewards  of  his  eligibility  and  the  possession  of  the 
requisite  amount  of  coin  to  pay  for  his  ticket.  All  one  had  to 
do  was  to  apply. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  presided,  owing  to  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  Lord  Spencer,  the  present  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  Lord  George  was  first  lord  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's cabinet.  I  do  not  know  why  Lord  Spencer  could 
not  be  present.  Lord  Rosebery  was  away  speechifying  at 
Birmingham,  trying  to  bolster  up  his  tottering  government 
by  talk.  He  is  fond  of  quoting  America  when  he  finds  it 
useful,  and  was  once  engaged  to  be  married  to  an  American 
girl — Miss  Duncan,  of  New  York — so  I  have  heard.  It 
would  not  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  had  the 
banquet  set  for  a  night  when  he  was  free.  He  was  one  of 
the  stewards,  and  the  chief  one  at  that.  It  is  true  he 
requested  that  his  name  should  be  retained,  although 
he  could  not  come  to  the  feast.  That  was  something. 
Again,  where  was  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  made  such' 
friends  with  the  American  counsel  at  the  seal-fishery  arbi- 
tration at  Paris  last  year  ?  And  yet  again,  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  another  of  the  queen's  counsel  at  the  arbitration  ? 
He  went  out  to  America  shortly  after  for  a  visit,  and,  doubt- 
less, carried  home  the  recollection  of  many  a  good  dinner 
and  hospitality  received  there.  All  these  queries  occur  to 
me  when  I  think  of  the  "same  ties  of  blood  and  race"  talk 
which  one  constantly  hears  in  English  speeches,  and  in 
none  more  marked  than  in  the  speech  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  when,  as  chairman  of  the  banquet,  he  proposed 
Admiral  Erben's  and  Captain  Mahan's  healths. 

Admiral  Erben's  speech  was  typical  of  the  genial,  jovial 
sailor  who  spoke  it.  His  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  a  ban- 
quet in  his  and  his  ship's  honor,  "  I  am  with  you,"  brought 
down  the  house,  and  his  remark  that  it  was  the  man  behind 
the  gun  who  was  the  most  important  item  in  gunnery  made 
a  hit.  Captain  Mahan's  speech  was  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
that  of  his  chief.  Though  it  lacked  the  other's  bluff  hearti- 
ness and  saline  humor,  which  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
the  audience,  it  was  replete  with  graceful  and  dignified  ex- 
pressions of  international  amity  and  couched  in  scholarly 
diction,  which  appealed  more  to  the  heads  of  his 
hearers.  Captain  Mahan  is  a  man  of  education  and 
culture,  and  his  speech  was  one  of  which  his  coun- 
trymen have  just  cause  to  be  proud.  If  more  Americans 
like  him  and  his  admiral  were  to  be  seen  in  England  now- 
adays, it  would  be  a  good  thing.  Indeed,  the  whole  affair 
of  this  banquet  was  one  which,  in  its  effects,  will  do  more 
genuine  good  to  America  and  Americans,  in  the  estimation 
of  Englishmen,  than  all  the  beslavering  speeches  of  United 
States  embassadors,  ministers,  and  secretaries  and  attaches 
of  embassies  and  legations  ;  all  the  intermarriages  of  Ameri- 
can heiresses  with  British  peers ;  all  the  takings  up  of  resi- 
dence in  England  by  American  millionaires  ;  and  all  the 
fulsome  apings  of  English  customs  by  American  anglo- 
maniacs  could  do  in  a  thousand  years.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  May  25,  1894. 


Budwa  MenkudinofT  and  Sarauga  Ulanoflf,  the  two 
Buddhist  Tartars  who  recently  succeeded  in  entering  the 
city  of  Lhassa,  the  sacred  city  of  Thibet,  had  a  perilous 
journey.  Their  object  was  to  get  a  supply  of  prayer-wheels 
and  books  that  could  be  relied  upon  as  genuine.  They  left 
home  three  years  ago,  and  it  took  them  fourteen  months  of 
constant  traveling  to  reach  the  sacred  city.  In  crossing 
over  what  has  been  expressively  called  "  the  roof  of  the 
world,"  they  passed  over  mountains  so  high  that  the  blood 
flowed  from  their  eyes  and  ears.  By  concealing  the  fact 
that  they  were  Russians,  they  were  enabled  to  enter  Lhassa. 
The  Lama  personally  gave  them  a  Buddhist  Bible,  in  one 
hundred  and.  twenty  volumes,  and  they  bought  twenty  large 
packages  of  prayers,  charms,  etc. 


Several  of  the  Australian  colonies,  where  the  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  many  other  public  services  of  the  kind  are 
under  government  control,  have  adopted  a  policy  of  sending 
officials  to  other  countries  to  study  the  conduct  there  of 
affairs  in  their  special  line,  and  generally  to  gather  experi- 
ence. Railway  managers,  telegraph  engineers,  city  officials, 
and  many  such  persons  holding  executive  positions  have 
lately  been  sent  to  Europe  and  this  country  to  study  up  their 
specialty. 


It  is  something  to  be  a  popular  Baptist  preacher  in  Phila- 
delphia. Recently,  when  Rev.  Russell  H.  Cowmell,  pastor 
of  Grace  Baptist  Church,  that  city,  left  with  his  family  for  a 
European  trip,  he  was  accompanied  to  New  York  by  twelve 
hundred  of  his  parishioners.  It  took  two  long  trains  to 
carry  them  all.  At  New  York  the  excursionists  chartered  a 
large  steamer  to  accompany  the  ocean  steamship  on  which 
their  pastor  sailed  down  to  Sandy  Hook. 


Complaint  has  been  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  of 
Cape  Colony  about  the  great  weight  of  packages  of  gold 
sent  through  the  mails.  In  one  mail  the  gold  weighed  a  ton 
and  a  quarter.  It  is  desired  that  miners  and  shippers  send 
their  gold  in  small  packages,  or  else  use  the  freight  trains. 
The  postal  and  telegraph  departments  of  the  colony  paid 
their  way  last  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  colony's  his- 
tory. 


The  Critic  finds  this  cross-reference  in  "  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary" (p.  4908)  :  "  '  To  pop  the  question.'     See  pop." 


June  25,  1894. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


THE    ROOF-GARDEN    SEASON. 


'  Flaneur  "  tells  how  the  New  Yorkers  Enjoy  their  Summer  Even- 
ings— Music  and  Cooling  Drinks  for  Business  Men, 
Fashionables,  and  Chorus-Girls. 


The  middle  of  June  inaugurates  the  opening  of  the  roof- 
garden  season,  and  people  welcome  it  joyfully.  Roof-gar- 
dens are  an  essentially  American  institution.  They  flour- 
ished centuries  ago  among  the  cities  of  the  Orient.  Even 
in  Spain  you  are  shown,  at  Seville  and  Cordova,  large, 
square  houses,  whose  roofs  were  the  resort  of  the  grave  old 
Moors  after  nightfall.  But  modern  Europe  never  took  kindly 
to  the  fashion.  It  was  left  for  New  Yorkers  to  discover 
that  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  summer,  when  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  the  melting  point  all  through  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  night,  the  coolest  place  is  that  which  is  not 
reached  by  radiation  from  walls  and  pavements,  and  which 
receives  every  breeze  that  blows,  no  matter  whence  it  comes. 

There  are  six  roof-gardens  in  New  York,  all  of  them  a 
hundred  feet  or  thereabouts  from  the  ground,  all  reached  by 
elevators,  and  supplied  with  good  music  and  every  variety 
of  potables — from  lager  beer  to  champagne.  At  some  of 
them  there  is  a  variety  show — or  vaudeville,  as  it  is  called. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  patrons  of  the  roof-gardens  pay  little 
attention  to  the  performance  ;  they  concentrate  their  minds 
on  getting  cool,  on  drinking  cool  liquids,  and  on  making  the 
most  of  their  "company."  For  these  places  are  a  popular 
resort  for  lovers.  From  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
where  young  swells  take  a  box  and  feed  their  charmer  and 
her  mamma  with  Huyler's  candy,  to  the  Central  Music- 
Hail,  where  the  grocer's  boy  treats  the  milliner's  apprentice 
to  lager  beer,  they  are  all  bowers  where  men  "  speak  low 
because  they  speak  love."  The  semi-darkness  hides  the 
hand  that  gropes  its  way  around  a  slender  waist,  and  the 
sonorous  clang  of  the  brass  band  drowns  the  avowal  that 
might  never  have  been  spoken  in  a  silent  wood. 

Of  the  six  roof-gardens  now  open  in  New  York,  one — 
Delisle's,  in  Liberty  Street — is  a  place  where  men  dine.  It 
is  open  for  business  before  six,  and  many  gentlemen,  whose 
families  are  in  the  city,  meet  their  wives  and  daughters  there 
and  watch  the  insidious  approach  of  twilight  over  the  bay  as 
they  consider  the  bill  of  fare.  A  very  fair  dinner  can  be 
had  there  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  it  is  pleasant,  when  the 
dessert  comes  on,  to  observe  how  the  outlines  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  gradually  fade  and  night  on  the  hills  above  hath 
shaken  her  dark  hair  free.  Ship  after  ship  hoists  her  lan- 
tern, and  the  broad  bay,  which  was  dusky  and  still,  bursts 
into  life  with  a  myriad  of  twinkling  lights.  That  gives  a 
zest  to  the  coffee. 

While  steamer  and  ferry-boat  are  tooting  and  screaming, 
people  who  talk  about  their  "world"  flock  into  the  roof- 
garden  over  the  American  Theatre.  Here  there  is  no  eat- 
ing, but  a  great  deal  of  drinking,  though  vulgar  intoxication 
was  never  known  there.  There  is  a  vaudeville  performance, 
and,  the  stage  being  small,  the  performers  are  seen  on  the 
floor,  where  they  affably  discuss  their  parts  and  their  songs 
with  their  friends  in  the  audience.  There  is  often  a  good 
deal  of  dressing  here,  though  informality  is  the  rule,  and 
people  walk  about  during  the  songs  and  chat  with  their 
friends  at  the  little  round  tables.  Clubmen  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  swallow-tails  and  ladies  in  the  best  street-dress. 

A  very  different  place  is  Koster  &  Bial's,  which  is  chiefly 
patronized  by  Germans  and  people  from  the  country.  Here 
there  is  no  performance,  but  an  excellent  orchestra.  The 
favorite  drink  is  lager,  and  there  is  no  restaurant.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Koster  &  Bial's  is  that  every 
one  seems  to  enjoy  himself.  Some  of  them,  especially  the 
girls,  laugh  consumedly.  Others  listen  to  the  music  with 
in  air  of  grave  and  recondite  appreciation.  Among  the 
country  cousins  who  frequent  Koster  &  Bial's,  many  have 
never  been  to  a  roof-garden  before,  and  their  treat  has  the 
attraction  of  novelty.  You  can  pick  them  out  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  study  the  other  women's  clothes. 

As  the  theatres  begin  to  empty,  everybody  flocks  to  the 
Casino.  At  about  eleven  o'clock,  there  is  a  scramble  for 
chairs,  and  between  that  hour  and  midnight  many  fashion- 
able actresses  can  be  seen  there  with  their  escorts,  all  talking 
shop  in  loud  voices,  screaming  with  laughter,  and  sipping 
champagne.  It  is  the  trysting  spot  for  the  ladies  of  the  bal- 
let, whose  best  friends  await  them  on  the  cool  roof,  with  a 
sherry-cobbler  and  a  cigar.  You  can  pick  them  out  by  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  in  their  haste  they  have  washed 
off  their  face  make-up  ;  many  a  streak  of  cerise  or  umber 
following  the  line  of  the  jaw  betrays  the  recent  transforma- 
tion of  the  fairy  into  a  little  weary,  thirsty  girl.  A  very 
good  class  of  men  frequent  the  Casino,  though  more  of  them 
are  seen  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  Here  the  best 
people  are  to  be  seen  in  the  boxes  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
and  the  wines  are  carefully  selected.  It  is,  indeed,  so  fash- 
ionable that  young  chaps  of  the  Tittlebat  Titmouse  order 
often  visit  the  place  merely  to  say  that  they  have  been  there. 

The  People  (with  a  big  P)  have  their  roof-gardens  up- 
town on  the  east  side.  Here  nothing  is  drunk  but  lager  ; 
the  audience  consists  of  workingmen  and  their  wives.  They 
enjoy  the  vaudeville  and  the  songs  with  a  hearty  zest,  as 
might  be  expected  of  people  whose  means  do  not  permit 
them  to  attend  the  theatres.  They  are  orderly  and  well- 
behaved,  and  they  are  cool.  The  Central,  as  the  garden  is 
named,  is  not  the  worst  patronized  of  the  six  institutions. 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  a  roof-garden  place  of  enter- 
tainment was  suggested  by  a  detective  who  was  detailed  to  hunt 
down  a  criminal  among  the  tenement-houses  of  New  York. 
He  ransacked  house  after  house ;  and  in  the  largest  tene- 
ments he  found  that  the  lodgers,  in  the  sweltering  nights  of 
July,  slept  on  the  roof,  and  were  cool.  He  found  hundreds 
of  them — men,  women,  and  children — all  slumbering  peace- 
fully side  by  side  in  the  open  air,  when  the  thermometer  was 
in  the  nineties  in  their  cramped  rooms.  He  asked  himself: 
Why  should  not  the  rich  share  this  luxury  ?  And  the  roof- 
garden  was  the  result.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  16,  1894. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Hero  of  the  Commune. 

'  Garcon  I    You,  you 
Snared  along  with  this  cursed  crew  ? 

(Only  a  child,  and  yet  so  bold, 
Scarcely  as  much  as  ten  years  old  !} 
Do  you  hear  ?  do  you  know 

Why  the  gendarmes  put  you  there,  in  the  row — 
You  with  those  Commune  wretches  tall. 
With  your  face  to  the  wall  ?  " 
'  Know  f    To  be  sure  I  know  I     Why  not  ? 
We're  here  to  be  shot ; 
And  there,  by  the  pillar's  the  very  spot, 

Fighting  for  France,  my  father  fell ; 
Ah  I  well  I— 
That's  just  the  way  /  would  choose  to  fall. 
With  my  back  to  the  wall  1  " 
'  (Sacre  I     Fair,  open  fight,  I  say, 
Is  something  right  gallant  in  its  way. 

And  fine  for  warming  the  blood  ;  but  who 
Wants  wolfish  work  like  this  to  do  ? 
Bah  !  'tis  a  butcher's  business  I )    How  f 
(The  boy  is  beckoning  to  me  now  ; 

I  knew  that  this  poor  child's  heart  would  fail, 

Yet  his  cheek's  not  pale  ; ) 

Quick  1  say  your  say,  for,  don't  you  see, 

When  the  church-clock  yonder  tolls  out  three, 

You  are  all  to  be  shot  1 

—  What? 

'  Excuse  you  one  moment?'    Oh,  ho,  hoi 

Do  you  think  to  fool  a  gendarme  so?" 
'  But,  sir,  here's  a  watch  that  a  friend,  one  day, 
(My  father's  friend),  just  over  the  way, 
Lent  me  ;  and  if  you'll  let  me  free — 
It  still  lacks  seven  minutes  of  three — 
I'll  come  on  the  word  of  a  soldier's  son, 
Straight  back  into  line  when  my  errand's  done." 
'Ha,  ha!     No  doubt  of  it  1    Off!     Begone! 
(Now,  good  St.  Dennis,  speed  him  on  ! 
The  work  will  be  easier  since  he's  saved  ; 
For  I  hardly  see  how  I  could  have  braved 
The  ardor  of  that  innocent  eye, 
As  he  stood  and  heard, 
While  I  gave  the  word, 
Dooming  him  like  a  dog  to  die.)" 

'  In  time?    Well,  thanks  that  my  desire 
Was  granted  ;  and  now  I'm  ready — Fire  ! 

One  word  !  — that's  all ! — 
You'll  let  me  turn  my  back  to  the  wall?" 
'  Parbleu  1     Come  out  of  the  line,  I  say, 
Come  out  1    (Who  said  that  his  name  was  Ney  ? ) 
Ha!  France  will  hear  of  him  yet,  one  day!" 

— Margaret  J.  Preston. 


The  Mutiny  of  the  Chains. 
An  Incident  in  an  Australian  Penal  Colony. 

Woe  to  the  weak,  to  the  mutineers! 

The  bolt  of  their  death  is  driven  ; 
A  mercy  waits  on  all  other  tears. 

But  the  Chains  are  never  forgiven. 
Woe  to  the  rebels ! — their  hands  are  bare, 
Their  manacled  bodies  helpless  there  ; 
Their  faces  lit  with  a  strange,  wild  light, 
As  if  they  bad  fought  and  had  won  the  fight ! 
One  line  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff  they  stand. 
Their  shadows  flung  down  on  the  river, 
The  quarry  wall  is  on  either  side,  * 

The  blood-red  flag  high  o'er  them  ; 
But  the  lurid  light  in  their  eyes  defied 

The  gathering  guards  before  them. 

No  parley  is  held  when  the  Chains  revolt ; 
Grimly  silent  they  stand  secure 
On  the  outward  lip  of  the  embrasure  ; 

Watting,  fierce-eyed,  for  the  fatal  bolt. 
A  voice  from  the  guard,  in  a  monotone  ; 
A  voice  that  was  cold  and  hard  as  stone : 
'  Make  ready  I     Fire  1  " 

O  Christ,  the  cry 
From  the  manacled  men  !  not  fear  to  die, 
Or  whine  for  mercy  ;  rebelled  they  stood, 
Well  knowing  the  price  of  revolt  was  blood  ; 
Well  knowing — but  each  one  knew  that  he 
Would  sell  bis  blood  for  his  liberty  1 
'  Make  ready  1     Fire  !  " 

Again  the  outburst 
The  horror  and  shame  for  the  deed  accurst  1 
O  cry  for  the  weak,  as  the  hot  blood  calls 
From  the  burning  wound,  and  the  stricken  falls 
With  his  face  in  the  dust ;  and  the  strong  one  stands, 
With  scornful  lips  and  ensanguined  hands. 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff — they  bend 
To  the  dead  in  their  chains  ;  then  rise,  and  send 
To  the  murdering  muzzles  defiant  eyes. 
'  Make  ready  !     Fire!  " 

The  smoke-clouds  rise  ; 
They  are  still  on  the  face  of  the  cliff — they  bend 
Once  more  to  the  dead — they  whisper  a  word 
To  the  hearts  in  the  dust — then,  undeterred, 
They  raise  their  faces,  so  grimly  set, 
Till  the  eyes  of  slayer  and  doomed  have  met. 
O  merciful  God,  let  thy  pity  rain 
Ere  the  hideous  lightning  leaps  again  ! 
Be  swift  with  pity — O  late,  too  late  I 

The  tubes  are  leveled — the  marksmen  wait 
For  the  word  of  doom — the  spring  is  pressed 

By  the  nervous  finger — the  sight  is  straight — 
'  Make  ready  I  " — 

Why  falters  the  dread  command  ? 
Why  stare  as  affrighted  the  armed  band  ? 
Why  lower  the  rifles  from  shoulder  to  hip, 
Why  dies  the  word  on  the  leader's  Up  ? 

The  Chains  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff  are  lined  ; 
The  living  are  bowed  o'er  the  dead — they  rise 
And  they  face  the  rifles  with  burning  eyes;_ 

Then  they  bend  again,  and  with  one  set  mind 
They  raise  the  dead,  and  the  wounded  raise 
In  their  loving  arms  with  words  of  praise 
And  tender  grief  for  the  torturing  wounds. 
One  backward  step  with  a  burdened  tread — 
They  bear  toward  the  precipice  wounded  and  dead — 
Then  they  turn  on  the  cliff  to  front  the  guard 

With  faces  like  men  that  have  died  in  fight  ; 
Their  brows  were  raised  as  if  proud  reward 

Were  theirs,  and  their  eyes  had  a  victor's  light. 
They  were  Men  at  last — they  knew  naught  of  crime  ; 
They  were  masters  and  makers  of  life  and  law, 
They  turned  from  the  guard  that  quailed  and  shrank 
From  the  gleaming  eyes  of  the  burdened  rank  ; 
They  turned  on  the  cliff,  and  a  sob  was  heard 
As  they  looked  far  down  on  the  darkened  river  ; 
They  raised  their  eyes  to  the  sky — they  grasped 
The  dead  to  their  breasts,  while  the  wounded  clasped 
The  necks  of  the  brothers  who  bore  their  weight — 
Then  they  sprang  from  the  cliff,  as  a  horse  would  spring. 
For  his  life  from  a  precipice — sprang  to  death 
In  silence  and  sternness — one  deep  breath 
As  they  plunged,  of  liberty,  thrilled  their  souls, 
And  then — the  Chains  were  at  rest  forever  ! 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  body  of  the  late  Edmund  Yates,  editor  of  the  London 
World,  was  cremated,  in  accordance  with  his  desire. 

Dr.  John  Contee  Fairfax,  of  Maryland,  is  the  only  En- 
glish peer  who  is  an  American  citizen.  He  has  never  taken 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  goes  so  little  into  society  that  it 
is  said  he  was  actually  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate members  of  his  late  cabinet. 

William  M.  Chase,  N.  A.,  the  president  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  is  one  of  the  best  pistol-shots  in  the  world. 
He  can  split  a  playing-card  at  thirty  yards. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  tired  of  politics  and  poetry,  is 
turning  his  attention  just  now  to  the  designing  of  wall- 
papers. His  talent  in  this  direction  may  be  described  as 
"impressionistic." 

A  famous  student  has  been  added  to  the  lists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  is  Hermann  Sudermann,  the  well- 
known  German  dramatist,  who  has  decided  to  take  several 
courses  in  history  and  philosophy. 

John  W.  Goff,  of  New  York,  who  is  making  a  reputation 
as  counsel  for  the  Lexow  Investigating  Committee,  started 
out  as  salesman  in  a  clothing  store  and  obtained  his  educa- 
tion at  Cooper  Union  between  business  hours. 

William  C.  Van  Home,  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  who  has  been  made  a  knight-commander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  is  a  native  of 
Illinois,  and  began  life  as  a  telegraph-operator  at  the  age  of 
thirteen. 

Consul- General  Crawford's  departure  from  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  noted  with  many  complimentary  paragraphs  in  the 
Russian  newspapers.  Just  before  leaving  the  city,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  presented  with  a  magnificent  silver  tea-service  of 
the  old  Russian  style. 

Professor  James  D.  Dana,  Yale's  famous  geologist,  who 
has  just  retired  from  active  teaching  because  of  old  age,  is  a 
lean  little  man  whose  physical  and  mental  activity  seemed 
marvelous  to  students.  Notwithstanding  his  slight  physique, 
he  has  an  impressive  dignity  of  manner. 

Behanzin,  the  King  of  Dahomey,  is  said  to  have  a  high 
and  intellectual-looking  forehead.  He  looks  every  inch  like 
a  royal  personage,  and  is  usually  dressed  in  a  flowing  blue 
and  black-striped  gown,  a  Venetian  hat,  and  yellow  sandals. 
His  meals  are  prepared  in  European  fashion,  roast  fowl 
being  his  favorite  dish. 

The  Suez  Canal  Company  has  reelected  Charles  de 
Lesseps  a  director  and  has  voted  a  pension  of  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  to  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
and  as  much  more  to  be  divided  among  his  thirteen  children, 
in  equal  shares,  placing  both  annuities  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  seizure  or  attachment  for  debt. 

Valentine  Blatz,  the  Milwaukee  brewer  who  died  recently 
at  St.  Paul,  established  the  brewery  which  bears  his  name  in 
185 1,  with  a  capital  of  only  five  hundred  dollars.  Under 
his  direction  the  business  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  sold  three  years  ago  for  two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  an  English  syndicate. 

Fortune  Henry,  the  father  of  Emile  Henry,  the  anarchist 
recently  guillotined  at  Paris,  when  a  candidate  at  the  legisla- 
tive election  in  1869,  declared  that  he  would  propose  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  He  was  not 
elected,  but  in  1871  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  in  contuma- 
ciani)  by  a  court-martial ;  and  his  son,  Emile  Henry,  was 
executed  in  1894. 

The  queen  has  brought  back  to  England  from  Coburg  all  of 
Prince  Albert's  letters  to  his  brother,  the  late  Duke  Ernest, 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  "secret  library"  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  where  the  whole  of  her  majesty's  political  cor- 
respondence and  papers  is  kept.  Prince  Albert  corres- 
ponded regularly  and  very  confidentially  with  his  brother, 
who  never  would  consent  to  return   the  letters  to  the  queen. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Jackson  Potter  has  announced  himself 
a  candidate  for  sheriff  and  tax-collector  of  Tom  Green 
County,  Tex.  The  last  time  Mr.  Potter  got  into  the  pub- 
lic eye  was  about  three  years  ago,  when  he  arose  in  his  pulpit 
in  Uvalde,  Tex.,  with  two  big  six-shooters  in  his  hands,  and 
informed  the  audience,  who  had  run  many  other  ministers 
out  of  town,  that,  with  the  help  of  God  and  those  two  forty- 
fives,  he  proposed  to  preach  to  the  people  that  day. 

Probably  the  most  artistically  tattooed  man  in  the  world 
is  William  Fumess,  a  son  of  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
the  noted  Shakespearian  scholar.  A  splendid  reproduction 
of  the  goddess  of  love  covers  his  chest,  and  the  god  of 
thunder  illuminates  his  back.  Snakes  and  birds  by  the 
dozen  mark  his  arms  and  thighs.  A  pagoda  is  designed  on 
one  shoulder,  and  a  fearful  and  wonderful  collection  of 
geometrical  designs  covers  the  other  shoulder.  A  Chinese 
boat  is  tattooed  on  one  leg,  and  a  dragon  looks  up  from  the 
other.  The  artist  who  executed  these  designs  was  paid 
twelve  dollars  an  hour  for  his  services,  an  appalling  fee  in 
Japan. 

Espartero,  the  great  toreador  of  Spain,  met  a  dramatic 
death  in  the  ring.  A  bull  gored  him  savagely.  Priests 
promptly  administered- extreme  unction,  in  the  presence  of 
many  gorgeously  attired  bull-fighters,  all  kneeling,  bare- 
headed and  deeply  moved.  Before  he  expired,  Espartero 
murmured  the  name  of  his  sweetheart,  whom  he  was  to 
have  married  shortly,  and  who  lives  in  Seville  with  the 
aged  mother  of  the  deceased  bull-fighter.  Espartero  was 
only  fourteen  when  he  showed  a  decided  vocation  for  the 
calling,  in  which  he  became  a  banderillero  at  seventeen  and 
a  7natador  at  twenty.  He  had  made  a  large  fortune,  and 
contemplated  retiring  next  year. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  25,  1894. 


AN    INCIDENT    AT    MACKAY. 


And  the  Valuable  Lesson  Drawn  Therefrom  by  Uncle  Jerry. 


We  were  seated  at  the  card-table  in  the  officers'  club- 
room,  playing  poker  with  the  post-trader  and  drinking  warm 
beer.  The  windows  had  all  been  thrown  open  to  admit  the 
night-air,  which,  from  radiation,  becomes  quickly  freshened 
in  dry  climates,  when  skies  are  clear  and  sun  has  set,  and 
bathes  the  thick-walled,  adobe  buildings,  tempering  them 
and  making  them  habitable,  and,  if  closed  in  early  morning, 
seem  cloisters  of  coolness — welcome  refuge,  after  drill  or 
duty  done  in  the  glare  and  pitiless  heat  of  day.  No  other 
material  known  to  architecture  so  well  resists  the  penetrating 
ardor  of  umempered  rays  shed  in  southern  summer  by  a 
cloudless  sun  ;  for  adobe  is  of  mother  earth,  the  grand  con- 
servator of  heat  and  cold,  and,  like  her,  makes  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  changing  temperature. 

The  walls  of  the  building  now  seemed  hot  and  exhaled 
through  the  room  the  expiring  heat  of  day.  Standing  near 
them,  hot  air  was  breathed  on  the  face  like  the  slow,  warm 
breath  of  a  great  animal  sinking  into  silent  sleep.  The  sun 
had  set,  and  the  dimness  of  twilight  was  creeping  from  the 
valley  over  the  foot-hills  and  rising  in  shadowy  cones  of 
mountain  purple  up  the  pine-clad  slopes  beyond,  spreading 
over  forests  that  framed  the  base  of  frozen  bastions,  whose 
faded  whiteness,  seen  in  failing  light,  was  that  of  snows  a 
sunset  had  left  cold.  The  curtains  and  flanks  of  nature's 
grand  redoubt  were  no  longer  visible,  for  the  fugitive  after- 
glow had  faded  into  gray,  and  the  sharp  tracery  of  the 
divide  was  lost  for  want  of  light. 

Through  the  open  window  we  could  see  the  sentry-lamps, 
just  lighted,  bordering  the  rectangle  of  the  bare  parade — 
steady,  sultry,  and  yellow,  like  the  street-lamps  of  a  foreign 
town.  Around  each,  as  far  as  the  illumination  extended,  lay 
a  disk  of  yellow  where  the  white  parade  had  taken  up  the 
tone  of  light  that  fell  upon  it.  Centrally  in  each  disk  lay  a 
circular  shadow,  cast  by  the  base  of  the  lamp.  On  the  side 
of  the  general  bar-room  a  light  near  the  door  of  the  traders' 
store  illuminated  the  compound  as  far  as  the  troop  corral, 
where  a  stable-guard  paced  the  gravel  in  his  rounds  past  the 
heavy  gates,  challenging  and  admitting  mounted  parties  re- 
turning from  duty  or  from  pass. 

It  was  shortly  after  dinner,  and,  being  yet  warm,  the 
game  had  not  grown  hilarious.  Davis,  our  post-surgeon, 
had  not  joined  in  the  play.  That  afternoon  he  had  been 
shooting  fool  quail  on  the  mesquite  flat  up  the  Gila  ;  he  was 
late  at  mess,  so  had  missed  the  arrival  of  the  week's  mail, 
this  being  Friday  ;  and,  still  in  shooting-jacket,  was  seated 
at  the  reading-table,  looking  over  news  contained  in  latest 
New  York  papers,  now  ten  days  old,  and  opening  his 
letters. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  firing  toward  Mackay."  Davis  had 
walked  across  the  room  and  was  standing  near  an  open 
window.  He  spoke  quietly  to  the  trader's  clerk,  still  giving 
the  alert  attention  of  one  uncertain  that  he  has  heard  a 
sound. 

Mackay  was  an  adobe  village  adjoining  the  garrison, 
where  soldiers  became  intoxicated  and  were  then  robbed, 
for  the  Territorial  laws  were  getting  severe  and  it  was  not 
wise  to  rob  men  sober. 

Several  shots  fired  in  quick  succession  confirmed  the 
doctor's  opinion  ;  there  was  a  pause  in  the  poker  game,  a 
shuffling  back  of  chairs,  and  some  one  said  :  "  Remember, 
Jones,  it  was  your  ante,"  as  we  joined  the  surgeon  at  the 
window. 

The  shooting  had  ceased,  and  in  the  village  we  could  now 
hear  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  hurrying  of  feet,  and  the  sound  of 
an  unshod  horse  galloping  over  soft  earth  on  the  flat  leading 
up  to  the  post.  A  moment  later  the  horse  was  halted  under 
the  sentry's  challenge  at  the  corral,  and  a  cowboy,  clad  as  on 
rodeos  came  into  the  general  bar  and  asked  for  the  post-sur- 
geon, saying,  as  Davis  entered  :  "  Doc,  they've  had  a  scrap 
at  the  Harmony,  and  need  you  and  an  undertaker."  He 
spoke  with  the  short,  quick  breath  of  one  who  has  hastened. 
"The  undertaking  can  wait,"  said  Davis;  "but  I'll  go 
down  at  once.  Ride  around  to  the  hospital  and  tell  the 
steward  to  bring  my  operating  case  and  bandages  to  the 
Harmony.     I'll  walk  ;  you  can  overtake  me." 

I  accompanied  Davis  to  the  village,  distant  a  few  hundred 
yards  and  comprising  a  double  row  of  square  adobe  flats  along 
the  Calle  Audea,  an  unpaved  street  lined  with  aceguias,  now 
dry,  but  containing  a  few  Lombardy  poplars  whose  pivotal 
leaves  were  too  languid  to  flutter,  so  still  was  the  night  air. 
There  were  no  lights  in  the  streets,  and  in  most  of  the  houses 
they  had  been  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  firing  began  ;  the  few 
that  remained  shone  through  windows  opened  to  admit  the 
air  and  fell  in  rectangular  patches  on  the  bare  adobe  foot- 
path between  the  buildings  and  the  acequia.  These  desul- 
tory illuminations  made  the  rest  of  the  street  seem  dark, 
though,  from  the  splendid  starlight,  summer  nights  in  Arizona 
are  never  really  so. 

We  were  guided  to  the  Harmony  by  the  tramp  of  feet  and 
the  sound  of  voices  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  and  as  we 
walked  toward  it  and  entered  the  darkened  space  which  suc- 
ceeded the  illumination  from  a  solitary  window,  we  stumbled 
over  what,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  man, 
lying  where  he  had  stumbled  over  the  edge  of  the  acequia  in 
crossing  the  street.  We  turned  him  over,  and  Davis,  on  ex- 
amination, found  that  he  was  dead,  being  shot  through  the 
base  of  the  neck.  We  left  him  lying  where  we  found  him 
and  hurried  on  to  the  Harmony,  which,  together  with  the 
portion  of  the  street  directly  in  front  of  it,  must,  when  we 
got  there,  have  contained  every  inhabitant  of  the  village, 
even  to  the  last  Chinaman  and  dog. 

Davis  forced  his  way  through  the  outer  crowd  that  jammed 
the  entrance  to  the  door  ;  those  recognizing  his  person  tried 
to  fall  back  and  admit  him.  I  followed  Davis,  and  finally 
found  myself  inside  the  Harmony — a  bar,  gambling-house, 
and  concert  hall  combined,  and  consisting  of  a  single  large, 
rectangular  adobe  room,  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  dirty  bracket 
reflector- lamps,  whose  sickly  flames  seemed  sinking  for  want 


of  oxygen  in  the  oppressive,  alcoholic  air.  The  tarnished 
reflectors  were  set  level  so  that  the  limiting  shadows  from 
the  base  of  the  lamps  almost  covered  the  floor,  leaving  the 
lower  angles  of  the  room  in  feeble,  uncertain  half-light. 

Lying  quietly  on  a  faro-table  was  a  gambler,  shot  through 
the  lungs.  The  blood  welled  profusely  from  a  bullet-hole  in 
his  side  and  trickled  into  an  increasing  pool,  which  was 
now  overspreading  the  "  lay-out "  like  a  last  mocking,  san- 
guinary wager,  offered  ironically  by  one  who  had  already  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  death. 

To  the  left  stood  a  rancher,  leaning  against  the  bar,  hold- 
ing with  his  right  hand  his  left  forearm,  which  was  badly 
shattered  below  the  wrist. 

In  the  dimly  lighted  corner  most  remote  from  the  door, 
seated  on  a  piano-stool,  was  a  young  girl,  sobbing  violently, 
as  if  in  pain  or  in  great  grief.  In  her  despair,  she  had 
thrown  herself  forward  on  to  the  piano  and  buried  her  fair, 
but  dissipated,  face  in  a  mass  of  brown  hair,  drawn  from 
nude  shoulders  it  had  served  to  drape,  and  now  confined 
only  by  her  white,  bare  arms,  which  rested  on  the  white, 
bare  keys.  Her  physical  abandonment  was  as  utter  as  her 
moral  hopelessness  seemed  complete. 

After  stanching  the  hemorrhage  of  the  man  shot  through 
the  lungs,  Davis  turned  his  attention  to  the  girl.  Laying 
his  hand  gently  on  her  bare  shoulder,  which  was  trembling 
accompaniment  to  her  violent,  intermittent  sobs,  Davis  asked 
her  where  she  was  hurt.  She  sobbed  in  reply  that  she  did 
not  know.  Then  he  made  examination,  and  found  that  she 
was  not  hurt,  but  that  a  stray  shot  from  the  direction  of  the 
gaming-table  had  struck  the  key-board  of  the  piano,  ripping 
up  some  of  the  keys  beneath  her  fingers  while  she  was  play- 
ing.   She  was  unnerved  with  fright,  hysteria  accompanying  it. 

Then  the  doctor  bound  up  the  rancher's  shattered  wrist, 
after  removing  some  splintered  fragments.  The  full  extent 
of  the  shooting  now  being  known  and  having  been  dis- 
cussed, the  crowd  began  to  thin  away. 

When  the  surgeon's  work  was  finished,  a  venerable  fron- 
tiersman, who  had  greatly  assisted  Davis  in  dressing  the 
wounded,  spoke  to  the  crowd  that  still  remained,  saying, 
solemnly  as  slowly  :  "Well,  gentlemen,  this  'ere  scrap  has 
taught  me  one  thing  !  " 

"  What  was  that,  Uncle  Jerry  ?  "  asked  a  chorus  of  by- 
standers. 

"  Uncle  Jerry  "  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  frontier  height, 
and,  after  a  pause  long  enough  to  prepare  us  for  a  speech 
oracular  in  patriarchal  wisdom,  replied  : 

u  It  has  taught  me,  gentlemen,  never  to  decline  a  drink." 

He  had  been  watching  the  poker-game,  and  just  after  he 
had  risen  from  his  seat  and  had  started  to  the  bar  at  Tom 
Collins's  invitation  to  drink,  the  ball  had  opened  and  the 
bullet  which  finally  lodged  in  the  piano-keys  passed  through 
the  back  of  his  then  vacant  chair.  C.  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1894. 


NAPOLEON'S    SECOND    WIFE. 


The  Three  Bells. 

Beneath  the  low-hung  night  cloud 

That  raked  her  splintering  mast, 
The  good  ship  settled  slowly, 

The  cruel  leak  gained  fast. 
Over  the  awful  ocean 

Her  signal-guns  pealed  out ; 
Dear  God  1  was  that  thy  answer, 

From  the  horror  round  about? 
A  voice  came  down  the  wild  wind — 
"  Ho  1  ship  ahoy  I  "   its  cry  ; 
'  Our  stout  Three  Bells  of  Glasgow 

Shall  stand  till  daylight  by  I  " 
Hour  after  hour  crept  slowly, 

Yet  on  the  heaving  swells 
Tossed  up  and  down  the  ship-lights — 

The  lights  of  the  Three  Bells. 
And  ship  to  ship  made  signals  ; 

Man  answered  back  to  man  ; 
While  oft,  to  cheer  and  hearten, 

The  Three  Bells  nearer  ran. 
And  the  captain  from  her  taffrail 

Sent  down  his  hopeful  cry : 
'  Take  heart  1   hold  on  1  "  he  shouted, 
"  The  Three  Bells  shall  stand  by  I  " 
All  night  across  the  waters 

The  tossing  lights  shone  clear  ; 
All  night  from  reeling  tafirail 

The  Three  Bells  sent  her  cheer. 
And  when  the  dreary  watches 

Of  storm  and  darkness  passed, 
Just  as  the  wreck  lurched  under, 

All  souls  were  saved  at  last.—/.  G.  Whittier. 


It  is  said  that  so  much  farm  land  in  England  has  lately 
been  allowed  to  lapse  from  cultivation  that  wild  animals, 
which  ten  years  ago  were  in  danger  of  extinction,  are  now 
flourishing  and  increasing.  The  badger  and  the  otter,  for 
instance,  are  reported  to  be  thriving  greatly  on  agricultural 
depression. 

m  •  m 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Hyeres  refuse  to  sanction  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  on  the  ground  that  the 
susceptible  Anglo-Saxon  visitors,  who  are  the  mainspring  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  might  not  like  it. 


The  British  Royal  Commission  to  the  Chicago  Fair  says 
in  its  official  report  that  the  exhibition  was  by  far  the  most 
magnificent  ever  held,  and  that  it  was  not  appreciated  in 
Europe  at  its  proper  value. 


The  renting  of  portions  of  the  sidewalk  in  Paris  to  pro- 
prietors of  cafes,  who  set  out  tables  there,  brings  in  a  rental 
to  the  city  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

^  •  * 

It  is  about  thirty  miles  across  town  in  London,  and  for 
that  entire  distance  there  is  said  to  be  an  unbroken  line  of 
residences  and  stores. 


The  area  of  the  Czar's  individual  possessions  of  land  is 
greater  than  the  entire  extent  of  France. 


The  Checkered  Career    of   Marie   Louise,  Empress  of  the    French 

— From  Poverty  in  a  Palace  to  an  Imperial  Throne 

— The  Ignominy  of  her  Last  Days. 

In  the  great  volume  of  Napoleonic  literature  that  has  been 
put  forth  in  the  past  few  months  there  is  not  a  more  inter- 
esting series  of  events  than  those  which  constitute  the  life  of 
Marie  Louise,  Archduchess  of  Austria  and  second  wife  of 
the  emperor.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  has  told  it  in  one  of 
his  admirable  volumes  on  "  The  Ladies  of  the  French 
Court,"  but  many  interesting  side-lights  are  thrown  on  it  in 
three  books  that  have  recently  appeared,  and  from  them  we 
have  made  a  series  of  extracts  which  tell  again  her  strange 
story.  They  are  Caroline  Gearey's  "  Three  Empresses  "  ; 
"  Napoleon  et  les  Femmes,"  by  Frederic  Masson ;  and 
"  The  Private  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  Arthur  LeVy. 

Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  unlikely  in  human 
affairs  than  that  Marie  Louise  should  become  the  wife  of 
Napoleon.  Here  is  one  of  the  first  incidents  in  her  life,  as 
narrated  by  Miss  Gearey  : 

Sometime  during  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1797,  a  party  of  royal 
fugitives  might  have  been  seen  leaving  the  Austrian  capital  and  hur- 
riedly making  their  way  along  the  road  to  ilungary  ;  the  progress  of 
their  attendants  being  somewhat  impeded  by  the  many  packages  of  v;»J- 
uable  property  which  they  were  endeavoring  lo  save  from  the  enemy. 
Making  one  of  this  party  of  refugees  of  the  imperial  house  of  Haps- 
burg  was  the  little  Archduchess  Marie  Louise,  then  a  child  between  five 
and  six  years  old,  "whom  our  imagination" — writes  Sir  W.  Scott  in 
his  *'  Life  of  Napoleon" — "  may  conceive  agitated  by  every  species  of 
childish  terror  derived  from  the  approach  of  the  victorious  general,  on 
whom  she  was  at  a  future  and  similar  crisis  destined  to  bestow  her 
hand." 

She  was  brought  up  "with  the  truest  respect  for  religion, 
while  she  learned  to  eschew  revolutionary,  ideas,  more 
especially  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte" : 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  latter  feeling  carried,  that  when  Marie 
Louise  used  to  play  as  a  child  with  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  they 
were  accustomed  to  select  the  blackest  aDd  ugliest  of  their  dolls,  which 
they  dressed  in  uniform  and  stuck  full  of  pins,  in  denunciation  of  the 
ogre  who  was  an  incarnation  of  terror  to  their  childish  minds.  The 
young  archduchess  had,  too,  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  war  in  the 
year  1805,  which  also  brought  Austria  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  1  he 
imperial  family  had  on  that  occasion  been  again  compelled  to  flee 
from  their  capital  ;  and  writing  from  Hungary,  where  they  had  taken 
refuge,  to  her  father,  Marie  Louise  had  endeavored  to  console  him 
by  the  assurance  that  she  prayed  daily  and  hourly  that  the  power  of 
the  usurper  might  be  humbled  in  the  dust,  cheerfully  suggesting  that 
perhaps  the  Almighty  had  let  him  go  so  far  that  his  ruin  might  be 
more  complete  when  it  came. 

The  rearing  of  Marie  Louise  had  been  of  a  kind  that 
made  her  accept  pliantly  whate/er  her  father  thought  it  her 
duty  to  do  : 

She  was  taught  a  number  of  languages— German,  English,  Turkish, 
Bohemian,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  even  Latin,  for  she  is  ignorant  of 
where  Destiny  will  take  her.  The  more  her  vocabulary  is  extended, 
the  more  words  she  has  to  express  the  same  idea.  That  is  all  he 
wants.  She  has  many  accomplishments,  music  and  drawing,  which 
make  a  decent  and  high  occupation  for  idle  princesses.  She  has  just 
the  semblance  of  religion,  restraining  her  to  its  minutest  practices,  but 
she  has  been  taught  how  to  dispute  on  the  dogmas,  for  her  future  hus- 
band may  be  schismatic.  As  for  morals,  by  a  carefully  thickened 
mystery,  the  archduchess  is  brought  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  nature 
there  exist  beings  of  different  sexes.  With  precautions  which  only 
the  casuists  of  the  great  Spanish  schools  could  devise,  they  strove  in 
every  way  to  safeguard  her  innocence,  going  to  refinements  of  modesty 
that  became  pruriency.  In  the  yards  there  were  only  hens,  not  a  single 
male  bird  among  them  ;  there  were  only  hen  canaries  in  the  cages,  no 
songsters  ;  there  were  no  male  dogs  in  the  rooms,  nothing  but  sluts. 
And  the  books — such  contemptible  books — are  expurgated,  scissors  in 
hand,  pages,  lines,  even  words,  cut  out,  without  it  ever  occurring  to  the 
cutters  that,  in  the  face  of  these  gaps,  even  archduchesses  would  think. 
It  is  true  that  a  governess  (an  ayah),  who  afterward  became  a  great 
lady,  kept  a  tight  rein  on  even  dreams.  It  was  she  who  held  complete 
sway  indoors,  assisted  at  the  lessons,  directed  and  controlled  the  games, 
kept  watch  over  the  domestics  and  the  junior  school-mistresses.  She 
did  not  quit  the  pupil  either  day  or  night.  As  the  care  of  the  princess 
was  an  important  matter,  and  belonged  to  the  domain  of  politics,  the 
holder  of  this  office  changed  if  the  ministers  went  out ;  Marie  Louise 
had  five  governesses  in  eighteen  years,  but  her  education  was  controlled 
by  laws  so  severe  and  so  strict  that,  beyond  the  mutations  in  the  person- 
nelof  the  establishment,  there  was  no  variety  for  her. 

For  amusement  she  had  those  forms  which  belong  to  convent  life — 
flowers  to  cultivate,  birds  to  take  care  of,  sometimes  a  little  frolic  on 
the  lawn  with  the  governess's  daughter  ;  on  days  when  she  went  out, 
she  had  a  familiar  intimacy — very  sweet,  but  very  plebeian — with  the 
old  uncles  who  dabbled  in  painting  and  music.  There  was  no  toilette, 
no  jewelry,  no  dancing,  nor  any  participation  in  the  gayeties  of  the 
court — only  some  journeys  to  and  from  the  Diet.  The  thing  which 
was  the  most  memorable  to  Marie  Louise — that  which  afforded  her  the 
greatest  break  in  the  routine  of  life — was  an  occasional  flight  before  a 
French  invasion  ;  discipline  then  lost  something  of  its  regularity,  and 
her  tasks  were  somewhat  slackened.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  woman 
whom  they  deliver  to  Napoleon  ;  it  is  a  child  bent  to  a  control  so 
severe,  so  uniform,  and  so  narrow,  that  any  discipline  will  be  sweet  in 
comparison,  and  even  the  least  pleasure  will  be  new. 

Bui  if  education  has  in  her  case  so  compressed  nature,  it  need  not 
be  feared  that  nature  will  not  in  due  course  take  its  revenge.  This  is 
the  education  that  the  daughters  of  Marie  TbSiese  have  received,  and 
we  have  seen  Marie  Antoinette  at  work  at  Versailles,  Marie  Caroline  at 
Naples,  and  Marie  Amelie  at  Palma.  Doubtless  1  But  Napoleon 
imagined  that  the  husbands  bad  not  set  the  right  way  to  work,  and  he 
has  his  plans.  The  school-girl  whom  he  has  received  will  simply  (ass 
out  of  the  convent  at  Schcenbrunn  into  the  convent  of  the  Tuileries  or 
Saint  Cloud.  There  will  only  be  added  the  husband.  There  will  be 
the  same  inflexible  regulations,  the  same  rigorous  surveillance  ;  no 
liberty  of  action,  no  literature  which  has  not  been  chosen,  no  visits  will 
be  allowed  to  male  friends,  the  ayah  will  be  replaced  by  a  duenna,  and 
four  feminine  guards  will  be  perpetually  on  the  watch,  two  at  the  door, 
two  in  the  apartment,  night  and  day,  like  sentinels  before  the  enemy. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  a  training,  poor 
Marie  Louise  could  not  regard  the  marriage  to  Napoleon  as 
anything  but  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  when  Metternich 
11  first  put  the  proposal  before  the  young  archduchess,  she  is 
said  to  have  listened  with  much  distaste  and  dismay  "  ;  but 
she  presently  asked  him:  "What  does  my  father  wish  ?"  : 

At  first,  Marie  Louise,  who  was  much  attached  to  her  home  and 
family,  could  look  only  on  the  gloomiest  side  of  the  picture — the  hav- 
ing to  part  from  them  to  journey  to  a  country  that  was  strange  to  her, 
as  the  affianced  bride  of  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  whose 
very  name  had  been  a  terror  to  her.  Count  Metternich,  however,  did 
his  utmost  to  reassure  her  by  turning  her  thoughts  to  the  gayety  and 
grandeur  which  awaited  her  at  the  French  court,  where  she  would 
occupy  a  position  in  which  she  would  have  the  whole  world  at  her 
feet ;  while,  shortly  afterward.  Napoleon  dispatched  Count  Montes- 
quieu to  Vienna  with  his  portait — one  of  Isabey's  exquisite  miniatures 
set  in  diamonds — when,  gazing  at  it  long  and  attentively,  she  observed, 
with  an  air  of  relief :  "  After  all,  he  is  not  ill-looking." 

Following  is  an  account   of  an  interview  she  had    with 
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Marshal  Berthier,  who  had  come  to  Vienna  as  Napoleon's 
representative  : 

The  archduchess  conversed  in  the  most  spontaneous  and  unaffected  j 
manner  with  Marshal  Berthier,  telling  him  that  she  liked  playing  the 
harp,  and  asking  if  she  would  be  allowed  to  take  lessons,  saying  that 
she  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  so  hoped  that  the  emperor  would  permit 
her  to  have  a  botanical  garden.  She  also  spoke  ol  Fontainebleau  and 
the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  forest,  adding:  "I  like 
nothing  better  than  beautiful  scenery."  She  went  on  to  say  that  she 
trusted  that  the  emperor  would  be  indulgent  to  her,  as  she  did  not 
know  how  to  dance  quadrilles,  but  added  that  she  would  be  quite 
willing  to  take  dancing  lessons  if  he  wished  it. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  who 
was  with  Napoleon  at  the  time  in  Paris,  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  the  expectant  bridegroom  in  a  letter  to  her 
father  : 

You  will  never  believe,  my  dear  father,  how  much  in  love  he  is  with 
his  future  wife.  He  is  excited  beyond  anything  I  could  have  imagined, 
and  every  day  he  sends  one  of  bis  chamberlains  charged,  like  Mer- 
cury, with  the  missives  of  Great  Jove.  He  showed  me  five  of  these 
epistles,  which  certainly  were  not  written  by  St.  Paul,  but  which  really 
might  have  been  dictated  by  an  ardent  lover.  He  talks  of  nothing 
but  her,  and  what  concerns  her  ;  I  will  not  enumerate  for  you  all  the 
pleasures  and  presents  he  is  preparing  for  her,  of  which  be  has  given 
me  a  detailed  account.  I  will  content  myself  with  showing  you  the 
disposition  of  his  mind  by  repeating  that  he  told  me  that,  once 
married,  he  would  give  peace  to  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  time  to  Zaire. 

With  regard  to  the  gilding  of  Marie  Louise's  cage,  M. 
Masson  has  counted  up  the  number  of  her  chemises,  dress- 
ing-gowns, stockings,  etc.;  for  her  toilet  alone  the  new  em- 
press would  have  an  allowance  of  thirty  thousand  francs 
(six  thousand  dollars)  a  month  : 

In  Vienna,  she  had  nothing  but  a  few  poor  jewels  that  the  wife  of  a 
bourgeois  in  Paris  would  have  despised — a  few  ornaments  for  her 
hair,  a  few  small  pearls,  a  few  in  paste— in  short,  the  jewel- 
case  of  a  ruined  princess.  She  will  have  in  Paris  diamonds 
such  as  no  princess  ever  had  before.  In  Austria,  she  had  mod- 
est rooms ;  in  France,  she  will  occupy  apartments  the  decora- 
tion of  which  the  emperor  has  superintended  himself — from  which 
everything  has  been  removed  that  might  recall  the  former  occupant ; 
apartments  which,  in  whatever  palace  she  may  reside,  will  always  have 
the  same  little  articles  of  daily  use  so  that  she  may  everywhere  find  the 
same  things  close  to  her  hands  and  follow  the  same  habits.  He  him- 
self has  superintended  the  selections  of  all  these  things,  also,  and  their 
arrangement.  He  is  so  proud  of  his  work  that  he  invites  everybody  to 
see  them.  .  .  .  Marie  Louise,  under  the  system  of  training  to  which 
she  was  subjected  was  never  allowed  by  her  governesses  to  take  sweets, 
lest  they  should  injure  her  digestion  ;  as  Napoleon  knows  that  she  is  a 
bit  of  a  glutton,  and,  like  all  Viennese  women,  would  like  to  eat  sweets 
and  drink  coffee  every  hour,  he  transforms  his  table,  multiplies  there 
sweets,  bonbons,  confectionery,  and  provides  daily  a  lunch  of  pastry 
alone.  .  .  .  She  can  not  say  whether  she  likes  the  play  or  not.  for  she 
has  never  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre;  but  she  would  not  be  a 
true  daughter,  either  of  her  age  or  her  country,  if  she  did  not  love  it. 
She  will  now  have  all  kinds  of  entertainment — drama  or  music  as  often 
as  she  Ukes  it,  either  going  with  him  to  the  theatres  or  having  private 
theatricals  in  her  own  palaces.  Is  there  anything  else  she  wants  ?  She 
can  have  it— dogs,  birds,  masters  of  music,  painting,  or  embroidery, 
all  kinds  of  stamps,  every  sort  of  Dunkirk  ware— everything,  in  short, 
on  the  one  condition  that  she  bows  to  the  discipline  of  the  harem,  and 
leads  a  life  similar  to  that  which  she  had  been  brought  up  to  expect. 
She  will  only  go  out  for  great  ceremonies,  civil  and  religious,  to  great 
balls  and  theatres,  to  clubs,  to  salons,  to  vacations,  to  state  journeys. 
She  will  appear  then  lofty,  almost  like  a  goddess,  in  her  great  robes, 
heavy  with  diamonds,  surrounded  by  a  procession  of  ladies-in-waiting, 
officials— seen  from  afar  off  by  the  people,  like  an  idol.  Thus  does  he 
gild  the  cage  and  adorn  the  prison  ;  thus  does  he  take  precautions  for 
keeping  her  still  a  child  by  amusing  her  with  toys  ;  thus  does  he  regu- 
late minutely  her  whole  life  in  order  that  she  may  pass  without  any 
shock  from  the  state  of  the  captive  archduchess  at  Schrenbriinn  to  the 
state  of  the  captive  empress  at  Paris.  Thus  does  he  insure  her  conti- 
nence, and  thus  does  he  place  the  wife  with  Caesar's— above  and  out- 
side of  suspicion. 

M.  Le'vy  thus  opens  the  story  of  their  first  meeting  : 

As  politics  had  given  Napoleon  a  new  wife,  he  undertook  to  make 
the  conquest.  With  this  object  he  invented  all  sorts  of  romantic  ways 
of  pleasing  Marie  Louise  at  their  first  meeting.  In  the  opinion  of  rig- 
orous observers  of  court  etiquette,  it  was  no  light  affair  to  regulate  the 
first  interview.  All  the  technical  works  bearing  on  the  subject  were 
consulted,  precedents  were  hunted  up,  the  dusty  archives  sleeping 
peaceably  in  corners  were  routed  out,  and  finally  Prince  Schwarzenberg 
discussed  with  Napoleon,  line  by  line,  all  these  questions  of  form. 
Eventually  the  following  dispositions  were  made  :  Tents  were  raised 
between  Compiegne  and  Soissons,  two  leagues  from  the  latter  town,  for 
the  interview  between  their  majesties.  These  tents  were  placed  beside 
the  road,  with  two  flights  of  steps  to  each,  whether  from  Compiegne  or 
from  Soissons.  .  .  .  The  emperor,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  em- 
press's approach,  was  to  leave  Compiegne  with  five  carriages  and 
accompanied  by  the  princes  and  princesses  of  his  family  and  by  the 
grand  officers  of  state  and  of  his  staff  who  were  to  travel  with  him.  .  .  . 
The  emperor,  on  reaching  the  place  intended  for  the  interview,  was  to 
leave  the  carriage  and  pass  through  the  first  tent  on  the  Compiegne 
side,  in  which  all  the  persons  of  bis  suite  were  to  remain.  The  empress 
was  to  pass  through  the  first  tent  on  the  Soissons  side,  leaving  there  all 
her  suite.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  emperor  and  empress  were  to 
meet  in  the  middle  tent,  where  would  be  placed  a  cushion,  before  which 
the  empress  should  stop,  that  she  should  courtesy,  and  that  the  emperor, 
raising  her,  should  embrace  her.  That  a  few  minutes  later  their  majes- 
ties should  enter  a  carriage  holding  six  persons,  with  the  princesses  ; 
that  the  grand  officers  of  state  and  the  officers  of  the  staff  should 
accompany  the  carnage  on  horseback.  Finally,  that  the  two  proces- 
sions should  unite,  so  as  to  make  but  one  with  that  of  their  majesties  at 
Compiegne. 

Such  was  the  programme.  But  the  scene  in  the  three 
tents  was  entirely  omitted.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  heard 
the  empress  had  left  Vitry  for  Soissons,  "  indifferent  to  his 
dignity  and  to  formality,  he  jumped  into  a  carriage  with  the 
King  of  Naples  and  started  off  incognito  and  without  his 
suite."  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  was  falling  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  he  reached  the  carriage  of  the  empress  at 
Courcelles,  Napoleon  was  soaked  through.  We  quote  the 
remainder  of  the  scene  from  M.  Le'vy : 

He  approached  her  carriage  without  being  recognized,  but  the 
equerry,  not  aware  of  his  intentions,  opened  the  door,  let  down  the 
steps,  and  cried,  "  The  emperor."  Napoleon  fell  on  Marie  Louise's 
neck,  who  was  quite  unprepared  for  this  somewhat  rough  and  gallant 
greeting,  and  then  immediately  ordered  them  to  drive  at  full  speed  to 
Compiegne,  which  was  reached  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  They  passed 
at  full  gallop  in  front  of  the  tents  solemnly  erected  and  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  arrangers  of  court  etiquette,  who — parchments  in  hand 
— saw  with  amazement  these  violators  of  royal  proprieties  rush  past 
them.  It  will,  of  eourse,  be  imagined  that  the  delicate  point  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  emperor  and  empress  from  March  28th — date  of 
the  arrival  at  Compiegne— to  April  1st— date  of  the  consecration  of  the 
civil  marriage— had  been  carefully  thought  out.  It  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  emperor  should  sleep  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Chancel- 
lerie,  and  not  at  the  palace,  during  the  stay  at  Compiegne.  On  March 
a8th,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  procession  drove  up  to  the  palace. 
Supper  was  prepared  for  their  majesties  and  all  the  court  in  the 
gallery  of  Francis  the  First.  Under  the  patronage  of  that  gallant 
monarch.  Napoleon  addressed  to  his  bride  words  which  were  empha- 
sized by  implonng  looks.  Marie  Louise  blushed,  and  was  dumb  with 
astonishment.  To  overcome  the  scruples  of  her  who  was  only  his 
wife  by  proxy.  Napoleon  called  in  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Fesch, 
to  whom  he  said,  in  presence  of  the  empress  :  "  Is  it  not  true  that  we 


are  really  married  ?  "  "  Yes,  sire,  according  to  the  civil  law,"  replied 
the  cardinal,  little  dreaming  of  the  use  to  which  his  answer  would  be 
put.  The  breakfast  which  Napoleon  caused  to  be  served  next  morn- 
ing in  the  room  of  Marie  Louise  by  her  waiting-women  dispenses  us 
from  explaining  how  the  latter  part  of  the  protocol  was  eluded,  and 
why  the  apartments  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Chancellerie  did  not  shelter 
their  august  tenant.  His  valet  says  :  "  After  his  conversation  with  the 
empress,  Napoleon  retired  to  his  room,  scented  himself  with  eau-de- 
Cologne,  and,  clothed  only  in  a  dressing-gown,  returned  secretly  to  the 
empress."  To  complete  his  story.  Constant  adds:  "  Next  morning, 
while  dressing,  the  emperor  asked  me  whether  any  one  had  noticed 
the  way  he  had  broken  through  the  programme."  By  his  enthusiasm, 
the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe  shows  us  that  his  tempera- 
ment has  not  changed  since  1796.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor  for 
the  arrival  of  Marie  Louise  is  the  same  as  that  of  General  Bonaparte 
for  Josephine. 

And  now  for  a  portrait  of  the  young  bride,  from  Miss 
Gearey  : 

A  tall,  stately  maiden,  fresh  and  youthful,  abounding  in  health  and 
strength,  with  blue  eyes,  blonde  hair,  a  pink  and  white  complexion, 
and  an  expression  of  innocence  and  candor.  Marie  Louise  could 
hardly  be  styled  pretty,  and  her  figure  was  too  much  inclined  to  em- 
bonpoint to  be  really  graceful ;  but  she  possessed  the  indefinable 
charm  of  youth  and  the  attraction  which  may  be  derived  from  a  clear 
complexion,  an  abundance  of  chestnut  hair,  and  an  exquisite  set  of 
teeth.  She  is  said  to  have  been  so  ind  fferent  to  her  personal  appear- 
ance and  so  little  fond  of  diess  that  the  emperor  himself  insisted  on 
superintending  the  bridal  toilet  and  stood  by  while  the  mistress  of 
the  robes  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  empress  and  arranged 
the  imperial  mantle  upon  her  shoulders. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  did  his  best  to  rec- 
ommend himself  to  his  young  bride  : 

"At  court  and  in  society,"  says  Fouche\  "the  instructions  were  to 
please  the  >oung  empress,  who,  without  any  return,  had  captivated 
Napoleon  ;  he  was  quite  infatuated  about  her.  The  Empress  Marie 
Louise,  his  young  and  insignificant  wife,  was  the  object  of  his  tender- 
est  care:  Napoleon  followed  her  everywhere  with  loving  looks.  She 
saw  that  he  was  proud  to  show  her  everywhere  to  everybody."  Mme. 
Durand,  wife  of  the  general  of  that  name  and  principal  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  says :  "During  the  first  three 
months  following  his  marriage,  the  emperor  was  day  and  night  with 
the  empress.  The  most  urgent  business  could  hardly  drag  him  away 
from  her  for  a  few  moments."  "The  emperor,"  says  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  "  was  the  best  husband  in  the  world.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  display  more  delicate  and  loving  attention." 

Metternich  tells  a  curious  story  which  reveals  strange  self- 
distrust  of  Napoleon  before  daughters  of  the  Hapsburgs  : 

I  found  Napoleon  with  the  empress.  Conversation  turned  upon  com- 
monplace topics,  when  Napoleon  said  to  me,  "  I  wish  the  empress  to 
speak  openly  to  you,  and  tell  you  candidly  what  she  thinks  of  her  posi- 
tion. You  are  a  friend,  and  she  ought  to  have  no  secrets  from  you." 
As  he  concluded  this  remark  Napoleon  locked  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  disappeared  through  another  door. 
I  asked  the  empress  what  this  scene  meant ;  she  replied  by  putting  the 
same  question  to  me.  Seeing  that  she  bad  not  been  prepared  before- 
hand by  the  emperor.  I  guessed  that  he  wished  to  enable  me  to  gather 
from  the  mouth  of  the  empress  herself  some  ideas  upon  her  domestic 
life,  so  that  I  might  give  afavorable  report  to  the  emperor,  her  father. 
We  remained  locked  up  together  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Napoleon 
returned,  laughing,  into  the  room.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  have  you  had  a 
good  talk  ?  Did  tie  empress  say  good  or  bad  things  about  me  ?  Did 
she  laugh  or  cry  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  for  a  report  ;  these  are  secrets  be- 
tween you  two,  and  do  not  concern  any  third  person,  even  when  that 
third  person  is  the  husband."  Next  day  Napoleon  found  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  me.  "  What  did  the  empress  say  to  you.  yesterday  ?" 
he  asked.  "  You  told  me,"  I  answered,  "  that  our  conversation  did 
not  concern  a  third  person.  Permit  me  to  keep  it  a  secret."  "The 
empress  told  you,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  "  that  she  was  happy  with  me, 
and  that  she  had  no  complaints  to  make.  I  hope  that  you  will  repeat 
it  to  your  emperor,  and  that  he  will  believe  you  rather  than  other 
people." 

There  is  nothing  which  so  much  tests  the  love  of  mar- 
ried people  as  the  small  occurrences  of  daily  domestic  life, 
and  even  in  these  Napoleon  yielded  to  his  wife  : 

During  the  autumn  following  his  marriage  (says  Mme.  Durand)  the 
court  went  to  spend  some  time  at  Fontainebleau.  Fires  were  bghted 
everywhere,  except  in  the  empress's  room,  and  she,  accustomed  to 
stoves,  said  that  fire  was  disagreeable  to  her.  One  day  the  emperor 
came  to  sit  with  her  ;  on  leaving  her  room,  he  complained  of  the  cold, 
and  desired  the  lady-in-waiting  to  have  a  fire  lighted.  When  the  em- 
peror was  gone,  the  empress  countermanded  the  fire.  The  lady-in- 
waiting  was  Mile.  Rabusson,  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  come 
from  Ecouen,  very  simple  and  outspoken.  The  emperor  came  back 
two  hours  later  and  asked  why  bis  orders  had  not  been  executed. 
"  Sire,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  empress  will  not  have  a  fire.  She  is  in 
her  own  rooms  here,  and  I  must  obey  her."  The  emperor  laughed 
heartily  at  this  answer,  and,  on  returning  to  his  own  room,  said  to 
Marshal  Duroc,  who  happened  to  be  there  :  "  Do  you  know  what  has 
just  happened  to  me  in  the  empress's  apartments  ?  I  was  told  that  I 
was  not  at  home  there,  and  that  I  could  not  have  a  fire."  The  answer 
provided  the  castle  with  amusement  for  several  days. 

Here  is  a  description  of  Napoleon,  which  M.  Le'vy  has 
drawn  up  from  several  different  sources,  at  the  period  when 
he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory  and  his  power  : 

The  "  pleasures  of  the  table  "  did  not  exist  for  the  emperor.  The 
simplest  food  was  what  pleased  him  best,  such  as  aeufs  aumiroir(& 
form  of  poached  egg) ;  French  beans  in  salad,  no  made  dishes,  a  little 
Parmesan  cheese,  a  little  Chambertin  mixed  with  water,  was  what  he 
liked  best.  "  In  a  campaign  or  on  a  march,"  he  wrote  to  Duroc,  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  "  let  all  the  tables,  including  mine,  be  served 
with  soup,  boiled  beef,  a  roasted  joint,  and  some  vegetables  ;  no  des- 
sert." Twelve  minutes  was  the  time  allowed  at  Paris  for  dinner,  which 
was  served  at  six  o'clock.  Napoleon  used  to  quit  the  table,  leaving  the 
empress  and  the  other  guests  to  continue  their  repast.  His  breakfast, 
which  he  ate  alone  at  half-past  nine,  never  lasted  more  than  eight  min- 
utes. It  was  served  on  a  little,  round  mahogany  table,  without  a  nap- 
kin. 

Contrast  with  this  picture  of  Napoleon  this  other,  after  he 
had  passed  under  subjection  to  Marie  Louise  : 

He  who  has  hitherto  regulated  his  existence  by  his  business,  was  now 
compelled  to  conciliate,  sometimes  even  to  sacrifice,  bis  business  to  the 
tastes,  to  the  desires,  sometimes  even  to  the  caprices  of  his  wife.  His 
habit  had  been  to  lunch  alone,  rapidly,  at  the  corner  of  a  table,  when 
business  permitted  him  to  think  of  eating  at  all.  Now,  at  least  during 
the  years  1810  and  1811,  after  which  he  liberated  himself,  there  was  a 
regular  big  breakfast  at  a  fixed  hour  with  his  wife,  a  breakfast  with  one 
soup,  then  entries,  one  roast,  two  sweets,  four  hors  d  asuvre,  and  a  com- 
plete dessert,  instead  of  the  four  little  dishes,  with  which,  up  to  then,  he 
had  been  content. 

And  now  to  complete  the  picture  of  Napoleon  at  this 
period  : 

Since  his  poverty-stricken  youth,  solitary  and  melancholy,  there  has 
remained  with  him — when  chances  of  development  arrived  too  late — 
a  taste  for  hand-games,  noisy  and  active  playfulness.  This  could  not 
express  itself  at  the  right  time,  and  the  result  is  now  seen.  His  forty- 
one  years  endeavor  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  eighteen  years 
of  Marie  Louise.  He  is  more  of  a  child  than  she  is,  with  a  species  of 
passion  for  the  amusements  of  a  school-boy.  See  him  on  horseback 
pursuing  her  in  a  gallop  along  the  terraces  of  Saint  Cloud.  The  horse 
bucks,  the  rider  falls  and  gets  up  laughing  and  crying  "  Breakneck." 
See  him  playing  a  game  of  baseball  at  Malmaison,  kicking  a  football, 
or  amusing  himself  at  "  catch-who-can."  To  the  life  of  the  cloister 
prepared  for  her,  and  which  she  has  wholly  accepted,  she  only  pur- 
poses one  amendment — she  wishes  to  ride  horseback,  a  time-honored 
custom  for  the  princesses  of  Lorraine  ever  since  they  were  freed  from 
maternal  tutelage.     Marie  Antoinette  has  done  the  same,  and  one  may 


remember  the  similar  remonstrance  of  Marie  Therese.  Napoleon  will 
not  leave  to  anybody  else  the  task  of  teaching  her  to  manage  a  horse. 
It  is  he  who  places  the  empress  in  the  saddle,  and,  holding  the  horse 
by  the  bridle,  runs  alongside.  When  the  learner  has,  to  some  extent, 
found  her  seat,  each  morning  after  breakfast  he  orders  one  of  his 
horses  to  be  made  ready,  jumps  on  its  back  without  taking  time  to 
fasten  his  boots,  and  in  the  large  court-yard,  where,  every  ten  paces,  a 
stableman  is  stationed  on  orderly  duty  to  guard  against  every  fall,  he 
prances  near  his  wife  in  silk  stockings,  amusing  himself  during  the 
gallop  with  exciting  cries,  urging  on  the  horses  to  make  them  stride 
out,  falling  himself  more  frequently  than  he  wishes. 

.  .  .  Maiie  Louise,  up  to  that  time,  had  only  one  society  trick  of 
which  she  was  proud,  which  was  to  be  able  to  move  her  ear  without  stir- 
ring a  muscle  of  her  face.  Poor  trick  !  At  present  she  plays  at  bil- 
liards, for  which  she  has  conceived  a  great  liking,  and  provokes  the 
emperor,  who  makes  such  bad  shots  that — in  order  to  show  his  superior- 
ity— he  seeks  lessons  from  one  of  his  chamberlains. 

And  always,  when  she  wishes  to  draw  a  profile  of  her  husband,  for 
which  he  poses  himself  to  please  her,  as  he  would  never  do  for  any 
painter  ;  when  she  sits  at  the  piano  and  plays  for  him  German  sonatas 
which  he  Ukes  a  little  ;  or  when  she  shows  him  her  needle-work,  the 
sash  or  belt  which  she  has  embroidered — as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  sew- 
ing-mistress has  done  the  most  of  it — be  is  then  attentive,  filled  with 
her,  trying  to  enlighten  her,  to  amuse  her,  "  bis  good  Louise  Marie," 
and  by  his  middle-class ' '  thee-ing  "  and  ' '  thou-ing  "  astonishes  his  stiff- 
necked  court,  in  which  the  husbands  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain 
take  care  not  to  use  the  second  person  singular  to  their  wives. 

Within  three  months  of  the  marriage,  Marie  Louise  gave 
signs  that  she  was  going  to  become  a  mother,  and  Napoleon 
is  transported.  At  eight  in  the  morning  on  March  20,  181 1, 
after  a  painful  time  and  some  danger,  Marie  Louise  gave  birth 
to  the  poor  child  who  is  known  to  history  as  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt  and,  later,  as  the  King  of  Rome  : 

The  child  remained  seven  minutes  without  giving  a  sign  of  life  ; 
Napoleon  glanced  at  him,  thought  him  dead,  and  occupied  himself 
solely  with  the  empress.  At  last  the  child  emitted  a  cry,  and  then  the 
emperor  went  and  kissed  his  son.  The  crowd  assembled  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  awaited  with  anxiety  the  delivery  ol  the  empress.  A 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  to  announce  a  girl,  a  hundred,  a  son. 
At  the  twenty-second  report,  delirious  joy  spread  among  ihe  people. 
Napoleon,  standing  behind  a  curtain  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  em- 
press's room,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  the  general  intoxication,  and  was 
profoundly  moved  by  it.  Large  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  of  which 
he  seemed  to  be  unconscious,  and  in  that  state  he  came  to  kiss  his  sou 
a  second  time. 

Napoleon  was  an  indulgent  father.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
the  terrible  man,  whose  existence  was  fatal  to  so  many 
human  beings  : 

Entrance  to  his  study  (says  M£neval)  was  forbidden  to  every 
one.  He  would  not  allow  the  nurse  to  come  in,  and  used  to  beg 
Marie  Louise  to  bring  in  her  son  herself;  but  the  empress  was  so 
little  sure  of  her  strength,  when  she  took  him  from  the  arms  of  the 
nurse,  that  the  emperor,  who  stood  waiting  for  her  at  the  door,  used 
to  hasten  to  meet  her,  take  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  carry  him  off, 
covering  him  with  kisses.  If  he  were  at  his  writing-table,  about  to 
sign  a  dispatch  of  which  each  word  had  to  be  weighed,  his  son,  lying 
on  his  knees  or  pressed  against  bis  chest,  did  not  leave  him.  Some- 
times he  would  drive  away  the  important  thoughts  that  occupied  his 
mind,  and,  lying  down  on  the  ground,  would  play  with  this  darling  son 
like  another  child,  careful  to  discover  what  would  amuse  him  and  to 
avoid  anything  that  teased  him.  His  devotion  to  and  patience  with 
his  boy  were  inexhaustible.  The  emperor  loved  his  son  passionately  ; 
he  took  him  in  his  arms  every  time  he  saw  him,  picked  him  up  quickly 
from  the  ground,  then  put  him  down  again,  and  picked  him  up  again, 
laughing  at  the  child's  amusement.  He  teased  him,  carrying  him  in 
front  of  a  looking-glass  and  making  grimaces  at  him,  at  which  the 
child  laughed  till  he  cried.  At  lunch  eon- time,  he  would  take  him  on 
his  knee,  and,  dipping  his  finger  in  the  sauce,  smear  his  face  with  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  not  edifying.  When  Napo- 
leon's misfortunes  came,  Marie  Louise  reverted  to  her  old 
allegiance  and  became  the  dutiful  daughter  of  her  father — 
the  loyal  subject  of  Austria — once  again.  The  intrigue 
which  ended  in  making  Marie  Louise  the  mistress  of  Count 
Neipperg  is  obscure  ;  but  there  is  a  general  impression  that 
Metternich  and  her  own  father  were  responsible  for  it 
While  Napoleon  was  at  Elba,  Marie  Louise  was  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  with  Neipperg  in  her  train.  Later  on,  they  took  an 
excursion  to  Switzerland  together,  and,  before  Napoleon 
died,  she  had  borne  Neipperg  at  least  one  child.  The  pow- 
ers had  bestowed  upon  her  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  Neipperg 
was  her  prime  minister.  She  did  not  see  much  of  her  son 
by  Napoleon — an  unhappy  and  interesting  boy,  over  whose 
early  death  sinister  rumors  have  been  secretly  current  ever 
since.  The  scanty  pictures  we  have  of  him  leave  a  pleasant 
impression.  He  was  always  attached  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  showed  an  early  love  for  a  soldiers  life,  and  dreamed 
constantly  of  a  great  future.  But  his  tiny  life  was  brief — he 
died  of  consumption.  The  best  epitaph  on  his  career  was  his 
own.  A  cradle  had  been  presented  to  him  when  he  was  a 
new-born  baby  by  the  Viennese,  and  it  was  restored  to  the 
schatzzimmer^  or  treasury,  at  Vienna  ;  and  the  treasury  was 
not  far  from  the  Capuchin  Church  in  Vienna,  where  the 
bodies  of  the  Hapsburg  families  lie.  This  will  explain  the 
saying  of  the  young  prince  : 

"  My  cradle  and  my  grave  will  be  near  to  each  other,"  said  the 
prince,  when  he  was  lying  ill ;  "  my  birth  and  my  death,  that  is  my 
whole  history." 

The  memory  of  Napoleon  seems  to  have  made  little  impres- 
sion on  Marie  Louise.  She  declared  afterward  that  she  had 
never  loved  him.  Years  after  Napoleon's  death,  referring  to  her 
first  marriage,  she  said  :  "  I  was  sacrificed."  Even  the  death 
of  Napoleon  seems  to  have  made  little  impression  on 
her: 

According  to  a  letter  written  by  Count  Neipperg  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich. and  quoted  by  M.  Saint-Amand.  she  puts  on  mourning  (but  not 
widow's  weeds),  while  the  members  of  her  household  were  ordered  to 
wear  it  for  three  months.  Two  funeral  services  were  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  had  once  stood  in  the  relation  of  husband  to 
the  Duchess  of  Parma,  while  a  notice  of  his  death  \sas  at  the  same 
time  inserted  in  the  Gazette  de  Parme.  The  astute  and  diplomatic 
Neipperg  actually  wrote  to  inform  Prince  Metternich  that  this  inser- 
tion bad  appeared  without  any  reference  to  the  title  of  emperor  or  ex- 
emperor,  or  the  names  of  Napoleon  or  Bonaparte,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  remark  were  "  inadmissible  "  and  could  only  serve  to 
wound  the  heart  of  her  majesty  the  duchess.  It  had,  therefore,  been 
arranged  that  the  mighty  conqueror,  before  whose  prowess  all  Europe 
bad  once  trembled,  should  have  a  funeral  service  held  in  his  honor 
under  the  style  and  title  of  //  Serenisnmo  f — a  conveniently  vague 
term,  which,  according  to.  Neioperg,  might  be  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied to  any  degree  of  princely  gradation. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  delicious  than  this — Napo- 
leon's name  masked  under  the  alias  of  //  Serenissimo  /  Per- 
haps the  irony  is  even  greater  that  his  death  gave  his  widow 
welcome  relief,  allowed  her  first  to  marry  Neipperg  and 
afterwards  to  descend,  after  Neipperg's  death,  on  Count  Bom- 
belles,  a  French  officer  in  the  Austrian  service.  To  Bom- 
belles  she  left  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune  when  she  died, 
in  1847,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  25,  1894. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gosaip. 

Much  unpublished  matter  is  to  be  included  in  the 
forthcoming  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son's  poems.  The  edition  will  be  illustrated  with 
etchings  by  Lalauze,  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  s  new  story,  "  The  Heart  of 
the  World,"'  is  about  to  be  published  serially. 

"The  Claims  of  Christianity,"  a  striking  work  by 
the  brilliant  English  writer,  W.  S.  Lilly,  is  to  be 
published  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The 
author  takes  what  might  be  termed  the  publicist's 
point  of  view,  and  deals  with  Christianity  as  a  fact 
in  the  world's  history. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  celebrated  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  life  of  his  London  magazine  by  giving 
a  banquet,  to  which  all  of  the  contributors  were  in- 
vited. 

The  result  of  C.  D.  Gibson's  observations  in 
Paris,  where  he  is  now  studying,  will  soon  appear 
in  Harper's  Magazine  as  illustrations  for  a  series  of 
papers  on  Paris  life  written  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 

Justin  McCarthy's  new  novel,  "  Red  Diamonds," 
is  said  to  be  full  of  stirring  incidents. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  wisely  issued,  in 
separate  phamphlei  form,  Goldwin  Smith's  able 
article  on  "  Woman  Suffrage,"  which  forms  one  of 
the  chapters  of  his  recent  volume,  "  Essays  on 
Questions  of  the  Day." 

It  is  said  in  I^ondon  that  two  books  of  great  interest 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future:  "  Macaulay's 
Journal  "  and  "  Professor  Jewett's  Conversations." 

What  may  perhaps  be  called  a  chapter  of  auto- 
biography is  the  forthcoming  volume  in  Harper's 
Black  and  White  Series,  entitled  "Three  Weeks  in 
Politics,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Mr.  Bangs  was 
a  recent  unsuccessful  candidate  for  mayor  in  Yonk- 
ers,  New  York. 

This  amusing  little  story  is  circulating  among  the 
friends  of  Miss  Tennant  and  Mr.  Benson,  the  author 
of  "  Dodo": 

Mr.  Benson  wrote  to  Miss  Tennant,  some  months  after  the 
publication  of  his  novel,  and  said  he  hoped  very  much  that 
she  was  not  annoyed  at  the  talk  which  linked  her  name  with 
that  of  his  heroine.  Dodo.  She  answered  by  saying : 
"Dear  Mr.  Benson— Have  you  really  written  a  book t 
Come  and  tell  me  about  it  some  afternoon  at  tea." 

Mr.  Kidd  has  written  a  new  preface  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  "  Social  Evolution,"  soon  to  be  issued 
by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman  is  said  to  have  a  collection  of 
short  stories  ready  for  publication,  under  the  title 
"The  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman."  A  new  novel 
which  he  has  in  hand  deals  with  the  times  of 
Charles  the  First. 

General  Bradley  T.  ]ohnson  is  the  author  of 
"  General  Washington,"  which  will  be  published  im- 
mediately by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  the  Great  Com- 
manders Series. 

C.  S.  Reinhart,  the  artist,  is  about  to  make  bis 
appearance  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  His  story,  "  Un 
Mauvais  Quart  d'Heure,"  is  to  be  published,  with 
his  own  illustrations  in  the  next  number  of  Harper's. 

Not  only  has  a  second  edition  of  Robert  Bridges's 
"  Overheard  in  Arcady"  been  called  for  here,  but 
the  work  is  about  to  be  issued  in  London  by 
Messrs.  Dent. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Hardy,  the  novelist,  is  a 
woman  of  considerable  artistic  ability,  and  has 
ornamented  one  of  the  rooms  of  their  Dorchester 
home  with  a  frieze  illustrating  her  husband's  stories. 

Hugh  Thomson  has  been  commissioned  to  illus- 
trate not  only  Miss  Austen's  "  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," but  the  whole  series  of  that  author's  novels. 
The  novels  will  be  published  by  the  Macmillans,  and 
will  be  issued  in  single  volumes. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  received  only  five  dollars  for  her 
famous  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  It  was 
first  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

"A  Daughter  of  To-day,"  the  new  novel  by  Mrs. 
Evcrard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan),  is  con- 
strued by  some  of  the  English  reviewers  as  a  brilliant 
satire  upon  the  "  revolting  daughter." 

Mr.  Norman  Gale  is  making  an  anthology — a 
young  poet's  anthology,  for  all  the  verse  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  works  of  living  writers  under  forty 
years  of  age. 

A  new  book  by  John  Ruskin,  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings of  the  author,  is  now  being  published  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.  It  is  called  "  Verona,  and  other  Lect- 
ures," and  includes  "The  Story  of  Arachne  "  ; 
"  The  Toitoise  of  /Egiria"  ;  "  Candida  Casa,"  with 
an  appendix  on  Saxon  money  ;  and  "  Mending  the 
Sieve,"  with  addenda  on  the  foundation  of  Cluoy. 
The  text  is  now  given  complete  from  the  manu- 
script, and  contains  much  characteristic  matter  not 
represented  in  the  reports  of  the  lectures. 

Another  succesful  novel,  which  has  caused  a  stir 
among  English  readers,  is  "  A  Daughter  of  Music," 
by  G.  Colmorc,  who  has  been  compared  with  the 
Bronte  sisters  by  various  English  critics. 

The  first  volume  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 


for  the  Columbia  University  Press,  will  be  the 
"  Classical  Studies  "  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor 
Henry  Drisler  by  some  of  his  former  pupils. 

Captain  Mahan  is  not  at  present  engaged  in  any 
literary  work.  He  will  take  up  the  life  of  Nelson 
by  and  by,  but  not  while  he  is  at  sea. 

Here  is  a  story  which  F.  Marion  Crawford  has  been 
telling  in  Washington  : 

Last  autumn,  when  his  new  story  had  been  scarcely 
thought  out  and  the  work  was  fairly  underway,  he  received 
a  letter  from  two  of  the  girl  students  at  Wellesley  College, 
containing  a  request  for  his  signature.  One  of  the  letters 
was  signed  "  Katharine  Lauderdale."  To  this  and  the  ac- 
companying letter  a  prompt  reply  was  given.  But  the 
name  hauoted  him.  "Katharine  Lauderdale!"  It  sug- 
gested refinement,  cultivation,  good  looks,  romance.  It 
was  just  the  name  for  the  novel  which  he  was  writing.  He 
sent  "  Miss  Lauderdale"  another  letter.  Would  she  per- 
mit him  to  call  his  story  "Katharine  Lauderdale?"  By 
return  mail  came  an  impersonal  reply.  The  young  lady 
had  no  objection,  and  the  book  was  so  christened, 

A  series  of  metrical  translations  from  the  "  Odes 
of  Horace,"  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  be  issued 
soon.  A  few  of  them  have  already  been  printed  in 
periodicals. 

The  selection  from  the  poems  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clougb,  which  form  the  latest  volume  in  Macmillan's 
Golden  Treasury  Series,  has  as  frontispiece  an  excel- 
lent engraving  from  a  photograph  of  the  author. 


New    Publications. 

"  In  the  Quarter,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers,  a 
story  of  student  life  in  Paris  ;  "The  Major  in  Wash- 
ington City,"  a  series  of  humorous  newspaper  letters  ; 
and  "The  Princess  of  Alaska,"  by  Colonel  R.  H. 
Savage,  have  been  published  in  paper  covers  by  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago. 

A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  Louis  Lom- 
bard's "Observations  of  a  Musician,"  in  which  he 
chats  of  "Music  in  Political  Economy,"  "The  In- 
expensive Teacher,"  "The  Change  of  Voice," 
"  Our  Composers,"  and  other  topics.  Published  for 
the  author  at  Utica,  New  York. 

"  My  Paris  Note-Book,"  by  the  author  of  "An 
Englishman  in  Paris,"  an  entertaining  volume  of 
reminiscences  of  Paris  life  during  the  past  forty 
years,  which  was  noticed  at  length  in  tbe  Argonaut 
a  fortnight  ago,  is  published  in  the  United  States  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

Benjamin  R.  Tucker  has  followed  his  successful 
translation  of  Claude  Tillier's  "  My  Uncle  Benja- 
min "  with  a  second  translation  from  the  same 
French  writer.  It  is  called  "Belle  Plante  and 
Cornelius,"  and  is  the  story  of  two  brothers — the 
first  a  plodder,  material,  grasping,  unlovely,  and  the 
second  a  dreamer  and  poet.  Published  by  tbe 
Merriam  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Young  Sam  and  Sabina,"  by  Tom  Cobbleigh, 
the  latest  issue  in  the  Unknown  Library,  is  a 
wholesome  little  love-story  of  Somersetshire  in  the 
thirties,  when  railroads  and  other  inventions  had 
not  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  life  in  rural  Eng- 
land. Young  Sara  is  an  honest,  straightforward 
yeoman,  and  Sabina  is  a  bit  coquettish  ;  but  it  comes 
out  all  right  in  the  end.  It  is  an  entertaining  tale, 
and  as  a  picture  it  is  photographic  in  its  fidelity  and 
detail.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Newton  Booth,  of  California:  His  Speeches 
and  Addresses,"  by  Lauren  E.  Crane,  is  more  than 
it  purports  to  b^,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  excellent  biog- 
raphy of  the  late  governor  and  senator  from  this 
State,  In  the  introduction,  Mr.  Crane  discusses 
his  subject's  personal  characteristics  and  traits  as 
shown  in  his  speech  and  actions,  and  the  four 
chapters  of  the  book  are  "  Orations  and  Addresses," 
"Political  Life,"  "  Lectures, "  and  "Magazines — 
Journals."  An  admirable  portrait  serves  as  frontis- 
piece, and  an  index  concludes  the  volume.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2.50- 

"  The  Unknown  Life  of  Christ,"  after  creating  a 
great  sensation  throughout  the  Christian  world,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Alexina  Loranger. 
It  was  written  in  French  by  Nicolas  Notovitch,  a 
Russian  who  claims  to  have  found  in  a  Thibetan 
monastery  a  Buddhist  life  of  Christ  which  covers 
the  period  of  his  life  between  his  fourteenth  and 
twenth-eigbth  years,  and  contains  an  account  of  the 
author's  journey  to  Thibet,  his  finding  of  the  manu- 
script, a  translation  of  the  same,  and  a  few  explana- 
tory notes.  Several  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  life,  on  the  occasion  of  the  book's 
appearance  in  Paris.  Published  by  Rand,  McNaily 
&  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Story  of  a  Modern  Woman,"  by  Ella  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  attacks  the  problem  of  the  girl  brought 
up  in  comparative  luxury  and  compelled  by  reverses 
of  fortune  to  fight  her  own  battle  in  the  world,  but  it 
leaves  the  problem  unsolved.  Her  heroine  is  left 
with  but  a  pittance  by  her  father's  death,  and  as  her 
young  brother  must  go  to  Oxford,  she  sets  about  pro- 
viding the  wherewithal.  She  tries  art,  but  fails,  and 
then  goes  in  for  light  literature,  making  a  bare  living 
from  society  news  and  conventional  stories.  There 
is  a  man  whom  she  loves,  but  he  is  a  failure,  marries 
an  heiress,  and  then,  years  later,  wants  her  to  run 
away  with  him — a  temptation  which  she  successfully 
withstands.  All  this  seems  rather  sombre,  but  the 
tone  is  relieved  by  many  bright  and  amusing  pas- 


sages. Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1  00. 

"  Claudia  Hyde,"  by  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor, 
is  a  romantic  pastoral,  which  takes  nearly  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  in  the  telling  and  is  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  the  love  afFair  of  a  man  and 
a  maid,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  tiresome.  The  hero 
is  a  young  Englishman  who,  being  jilted  by  a  heart- 
less beauty,  takes  passage  to  Virginia  and  becomes 
overseer  to  Claudia's  father.  He  falls  in  love  with 
her,  of  course,  is  deterred  by  his  poverty  from  con- 
fessing his  passion,  saves  the  girl's  life,  and,  having 
come  into  money  by  one  of  those  convenient  ship- 
wrecks that  remove  all  the  intervening  heirs  at  one 
fell  swoop  in  so  many  English  stories,  he  proposes,  is 
accepted,  and  then  confesses  his  wealth.  Beside  the 
love-story,  which  is  well  handled,  there  are  graphic 
pictures  of  Virginia  life  and  occasional  clever  bits  of 
description  or  reflection  to  commend  the  story.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

The  "Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln" 
have  been  published  in  two  large  volumes  edited  by 
John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  uniform  with  and 
supplemental  to  their  life  of  Lincoln.  The  contents 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  include 
every  speech,  State  document,  public  or  private 
letter,  miscellaneous  writing,  and  even  telegram 
Lincoln  ever  wrote,  so  far  as  the  most  painstaking 
search  has  been  able  to  produce  them.  Of  course 
the  more  famous  addresses,  messages,  and  letters 
have  been  seen  in  other  collections,  and  there  is 
little  that  is  both  new  and  important  in  these  vol- 
umes ;  but  the  collection  is  now  for  the  first  time  as 
complete  as  it  can  be  made,  and,  as  such,  it  is  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  biography.  Each  volume 
contains  about  seven  hundred  pages,  and  ninety  of 
these  in  the  second  volume  are  devoted  to  an  ad- 
mirable and  very  full  index,  which  adds  much  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  work.  The  volumes  contain 
neither  introduction  nor  table  of  contents,  but  the 
index  and  page -heads  supplant  the  latter.  Published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  per 
volume,  $5  00,  36.00,  or  $7.50. 

"The  Jungle  Book,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  con- 
tains seven  short  stories  which  were — except  the  last 
— written  for  children,  but  which— except  the  last, 
again — the  old  as  well  as  the  youngsters  will  eDj'oy. 
In  "  Many  Inventions"  there  was  a  story — "  In  the 
Rukh  " — of  a  strange  native  who  had  wolves  for 
playfellows  and  who  knew  the  jungle  and  its  denizens 
with  a  fullness  of  knowledge  that  was,  if  not  un- 
earthly, at  least  superhuman.  He  was  called 
Mowgli,  and  in  "  The  Jungle  Book"  are  told  three 
stories  of  his  early  life.  "  Mowgli's  Brothers"  tells 
how,  when  Shere  Khan,  the  tiger,  attacked  his 
parents'  hut,  a  little  brown  baby  wandered  into  a 
wolfs  den  and  how  he  was  adopted  by  theVolves 
and  became  one  of  the  pack,  learning  the  law  of  the 
jungle  and  other  strange  craft  of  beast  and  bush, 
"  Kaa's  Hunting  "  tells  how  Mowgli  was  stolen  by 
the  despised  monkeys  from  his  friends,  Bagheera, 
the  black  panther,  and  Baloo,  the  bear,  and 
bow  they,  with  Kaa,  the  rock  python,  res- 
cued him  from  his  tormentors.  Finally,  "  Tiger  1 
Tiger  !  "  tells  how  Mowgli  killed  his  old  enemy, 
Shere  Khan.  The  other  tales  desert  the  jungle: 
"  The  While  Seal  "  is  a  story  of  a  furry  prophet  of 
the  Arctic  circle;  "  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi"  is  a  little 
mongoose  that  has  a  war  with  a  family  of  cobras ; 
"  Toomai  of  the  Elephants"  comes  out  into  the 
clearings  of  civilization ;  and  "  Her  Majesty's 
Servants  "  is  a  dialogue  between  various  beasts  in 
the  Indian  army  service.  As  in  "  Many  Inven- 
tions," the  last  story  in  "The  Jungle  Book"  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  Kipling,  while  all  the  other  tales 
are  models  of  style  and  wells  of  delight  to  the 
reader.  Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Verdi  is  a  horse-breeder  as  well  as  a  musician. 
His  paddocks  on  his  country  estate  near  Genoa  are 
among  the  finest  in  Italy.  Verdi  has  little  music  at 
home  and  seldom  visits  the  opera. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors—World's  Fair. 
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D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Creatures  of  Other  Days. 

By  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson.  B.  A.,   F.  G.  S., 

author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  the 
Earth,"  "  Extinct  Monsters."  etc.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     8vo      Cloth,  $3.00. 

"...  The  disjointed  and  often  fragmentary 
bones  by  which  these  animals  are  usually  repre- 
sented in  museums  convey  no  ideas  whatever  to  ihe 
majority  of  those  who  see  them.  It  is  quite  other- 
wise with  such  representations  as  the  figures  of 
this  work  ;  and  if  in  some  cases  the  idea  conveyed 
may  not  be  sinctly  correct,  it  offers  a  fair  approxi- 
mation, and  at  all  events  gives  a  vivid  conception 
of  some  remarkable  creature  which  in  its  main  out- 
lines can  not  be  far  from  the  actual  realitv." — 
From  tke  Preface,  by  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  F.  R.  S. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature. 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxley.  The  seventh  volume 
of  the  author's  Collected  Essays.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  Si.25. 

Contents.  —  On  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Manlike  Apes.  On  the  Relations  of  Man  to  the 
Lower  Animals.  On  some  Fossil  Remains  of  Man. 
On  the  Methods  and  Results  of  Ethnology.  On 
some  Fixed  Points  in  British  Ethnology.  On  the 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Frenchwomen  (writes  Sterling  Heilig  from  Paris) 
are  taking  to  the  open  air.  They  swim,  yacht,  shoot, 
walk,  play  lawn-tennis,  and  go  riding  on  mail- 
coaches.  Octave  Uzanne  has  given  a  hint  of  his  im- 
pression in  an  aphorism  :  "  All  sport  becomes  for 
the  contemporary  Parisienne  a  plausible  pretext,  a 
travesty.  Suppress  the  amazonc,  adieu  the  horse. 
Withdraw  the  boating  dress,  the  bicycle  costume, 
the  hunting  raiment,  and  the  fencing  tights,  and  all 
the  manly  sports  of  femininity  will  disappear."  In 
comparison  with  the  bicycle  (bicyclette),  the  more 
aristocratic  art  of  horsemanship  is  called  "gentle- 
man-like "  in  French.  There  is  more  anglomania  in 
high  Parisian  society  than  in  New  York.  And  so 
the  art  of  horsemanship,  which  has  been  lost  to  the 
French  national  taste  since  the  commencement  of 
the  railways,  maintains  to-day  only  an  artificial 
vogue,  because  it  is  an  English  custom  to  be  im- 
itated. On  the  other  hand,  the  mail-coach  (the 
word  has  become  French)  is  a  "  hygienic  distrac- 
tion," peculiarly  well  fitted  to  the  temper  of  the 
Parisienne.  For  the  picture  of  the  true  article  one 
must  read  the  Paris  Figaro,  as  follows  :  "  The  mail- 
coach  stands  before  the  H6tel  de  l'Aigle  Noir.  itself 
a  souvenir  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  ladies,  with 
their  large  hats,  tight  waists,  and  flat  skirts,  recall  a 
Reynolds  portrait.  The  mail-coach,  in  the  old  style, 
is  painted  a  heavenly  blue,  relieved  by  black.  The 
servant,  in  red  livery,  sounds  the  horn.  They  bring 
a  little  ladder.  The  young  snobs  grouped  around 
look  with  malicious  interest  at  it,  for  it  will  let  them 
know  the  colors  and  the  contours  of  those  stockings. 
Vain  hope.  The  long  skirts  hide  the  stockings. 
The  costume  of  M.  de  M ,  the  gentleman  con- 
ductor (another  English  word  imported  into  French), 
leaves  nothing  to  desire.  He  has  a  white  redingote, 
pink  vest  with  gilded  buttons,  a  cravat  of  Scotch 
plaid,  and  a  white  plug-hat.  He  speaks  English  like 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords."  Nothing  need 
be  added  to  make  clear  that  the  mail-coach's  highest 
function  in  the  Paris  great  world  is  as  a  stage  to  show 
off  ladies'  costumes  ;  and  that  the  Frenchmen  are 
not  interested  in  the  hoises  or  the  scenery  when  the 
little  ladder  is  brought  out. 

Yachting,  from  the  nature  of  its  expense,  and 
lawn-tennis,  from  the  necessity  of  a  garden,  are  also 
(according  to  Mr.  Heilig)  two  aristocratic  female 
sports.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  French  girl 
shows  her  real  capacity.  French  girls  actually  dis- 
like their  tennis  and  only  welcome  it  as  an  occasion 
to  put  on  a  fetching  costume  (until  they  marry  they 
are  not  given  many  gowns),  and  for  the  opportunity 
they  find  to  flirt  with  those  young  men  who  are  per- 
mitted to  play  with  them.  Their  opportunities  are 
so  small  and  few  that  flying  round  a  tennis-court, 
with  mamma  on  a  chair  beneath  a  tree,  is  next  best 
to  a  ball  (a  French  unmarried  girl  gets  scarcely  two 
or  three  in  a  whole  season).  The  true  test  is  to 
see  the  girls  alone  at  their  lawn-tennis.  They  sit 
all  cool  and  fresh.  They  do  not  run  and  sweat. 
They  chat — and  if  you  knew  the  things  they  chat 
about  1  These  young  French  girls  are  so  secluded, 
so  well  guarded  (unlike  those  bold  A  miricaines J ,  that 
their  own  mothers  see  no  harm  in  gossiping  with 
them  about  the  bottom  mysteries  of  a  wicked  capital. 
As  to  the  way  in  which  the  Paris  world  at  large  re- 
gards lawn-tennis,  the  following  "counsels"  ere 
from  an  ultra-aristocratic  humorous  weekly  :  "  Great 
intelligence  is  not  necessary,  even  wit  is  not  indis- 
pensable. But  one  must  have,  above  all  things, 
well-shaped  extremities.  Your  movements  must  be 
supple  and  graceful.  Above  all,  again,  il  faut 
soigner  sa  lingerie.  If  you  are  very,  very  well  made, 
do  not  wear  a  corset." 

As  to  boating  (continues  the  same  authority),  the 
whole  life  of  the  River  Seine  is  tinted  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  athletic  cocotte,  the  first  of  all  French 
women  to  learn  the  value  of  a  strong,  fresh,  glowing 
body.  Here  is  the  rock  on  which  most  out-door 
sports  for  girls  in  France  are  liable  to  split — the 
demi-monde.  The  demi-monde  is  rich,  progressive, 
and  of  great  intelligence.  It  has  taken  a  rich 
American  in  Paris  to  show  what  faithful  revivals  of 
the  Borgia  feasts  may  find  their  place  upon  a  crack 
steam  yacht ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  at 
Trouville,  when  you  see  a  lovely  racer  flying  the 
French  colors,  you  may  guess  she  has  a  freight  as 
frail  as  any  Eastern  slave-ship  ever  bore.  These 
nymphs  are  witty.  When  one  pretends  to  climb  a 
mast  and  make  an  exhibition  for  the  philosophic 
seamen,  she  will  cry:  "Now,  watch  me;  I'm  an 
English  girl  ;  oh,  how  I  love  the  sea  I "  As 
for  the  rest,  Frenchwomen  seldom  leam  the 
right  name  for  a  single  block  or  rope.  Their 
interest  is  in  what  new  things  they  get  to 
eat  on  board.  With  fencing  it  is  different. 
Its  exercise  is  private,  done  in  good  faith  out 
of  old  French  habit.  Skating  each  year  becomes 
a  more  and  more  Parisian  amusement ;  not  on  the 
winter  ice  alone,  which  seldom  lasts  more  than  a 
week,  but  on  ice  artificially  created,  in  such  rinks  as 
the  Pole  Nord  and  the  new  Ice  Palace.  But  here 
again  the  demi-monde,  well-dressed,  well-mannered, 
gay,  audacious,  work  to  monopolize  the  men's  atten- 
tion and  outshine  the  married  lady  and  the  jeuneper- 
sonne.  A  new  class  has  been  tapped  by  the  tricycle, 
the  lower  middle  class,  which  heretofore  had  no  real 
chance  at  sport.     Living  always,  however  comforta- 


bly, in  cramped  apartment-houses,  the  bicycle  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  mothers  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
to  sons  and  fathers.  The  cheapness  of  the  bicycle 
and  the  temptations  it  offers  to  these  Parisians,  who 
adore  the  country  all  the  more  because  they  do  not 
often  see  it,  combined  with  the  glamour  of  an  English 
custom,  incline  these  honest  people  strongly  to  the 
wheel.  The  upper  middle-class  Parisians,  sure  of 
themselves,  quite  independent  because  they  have  but 
small  pretense  of  fashion  to  keep  up,  can  make 
bicycle  riding,  if  they  keep  on  pedaling,  absolutely 
respectable  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  When 
this  is  done  the  whole  Parisian  world  may  fall  in  line 
upon  the  future  of  the  daughter.  The  bicycle  is 
new.  With  it,  for  once,  the  respectable  world  has 
been  as  quick  as  the  great  fashionables  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  encroaching  demi-monde  upon  the 
other.  The  demi-monde  has  also  taken  to  the  wheel. 
The  hope  for  the  respectable  young  girl  is  that,  in 
this  case,  she  is  up  to  date. 

A  suggestion  which,  its  author  claims,  would  save 
many  a  broken  heart  among  the  sensitive  and  many 
a  breach-of-promise  case  among  the  mercantile,  and 
would  considerably  lighten  the  labors  of  the  police 
courts  and  law  courts  is  thus  made  in  an  English 
paper  :  "  My  suggestion  is  that  every  married  man 
and  every  married  woman  should  have  a  circle  tat- 
tooed round  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  in  place 
of,  or  as  well  as,  the  wedding-ring.  This  would  be 
a  sign  that  could  never  be  taken  off  or  effaced,  and 
would,  therefore,  leave  a  lesser  margin  for  the 
treacheries  and  tricks  of  bigamists  and  other  great 
and  small  offenses  against  law,  society,  and  indi- 
viduals. To  make  this  proposition  practical  and 
distinctive,  of  course  certain  rules  would  have  to  be 
made.  For  instance,  any  unmarried  man  or  woman 
Ultooing  their  third  finger  to  be  heavily  fined. 
Every  widow  and  widower  to  add  a  distinguishing 
star  to  their  ring.  Every  married  man  or  woman 
disunited  by  law  to  have  a  bar  of  erasure  across 
their  wedding-ring,  and  those  who  marry  two  or 
three  times  to  add  the  extra  circles  accordingly. 
The  operation  of  tattooing  could,  with  all  reverence, 
be  performed  by  an  expert  in  the  vestry  after  the 
church  service,  or  at  the  registrar's  office  for  those 
who  go  through  only  the  civil  ceremony.  This  tat- 
tooing may  seem  a  return  to  barbarism,  but  our 
much-vaunted  civilization  has  introduced  such  nu- 
merous aids  to  deceit,  that  a  safeguard  and  a  warn- 
ing, such  as  a  tattooed  wedding-ring,  would  become 
a  practical  preventive  of  much  sham,  folly,  and 
wrong." 

It  was  the  Parisian  women  who  were  accredited 
two  or  three  years  with  the  objectionable  practice  of 
injecting  perfume  under  the  skin,  by  which  the  very 
blood  became  aromatic,  and  now  to  them  is  ascribed 
another  process,  less  objectionable,  perhaps,  but 
still  very  questionable.  It  is  a  method  by  which 
false  eyelashes  may  be  made.  A  fine  needle  threaded 
with  dark  hair  is  drawn  through  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lid, forming  long  loops,  and  after  the  operation  is 
over — which  it  is  said  is  painless — there  remains  a 
beautiful  fringe  to  veil  the  wearer's  eyes. 


very  morning  when  the  race  was  to  have  taken  place, 
as  the  only  means  left  to  her  of  preserving  her  pas- 
sionately loved  husband  from  certain  injury,  if  not 
death. 


There  is  a  "new  beauty"  in  London  society, 
which  for  some  time  has  been  more  or  less  beauti- 
less,  so  far  as  a  celebrity  in  that  special  mitier  is 
concerned.  The  rising  star  is  a  debutante — Lady 
Moyra  Beauclerk — and  everybody  was  talking  about 
her  at  the  Drawing  Room  on  May  ioth.  She  is  an 
exquisitely  pretty,  more  or  less  blonde,  girl,  with  an 
innocent  expression  and  wonderfully  beautiful  eyes. 
So  unsophisticated  is  she  that  she  seemed  greatly 
surprised  at  the  admiration  she  excited  on  her  first 
appearance  in  society,  and,  on  the  day  of  the  Draw- 
ing Room,  laughed  aloud,  merrily  and  childishly,  at 
the  openly  (and  peculiarly)  expressed  admiration  of 
the  crowd  in  the  street.  She  could  not  laugh  at 
that  of  the  crowd  within,  but  she  took  it  very  quietly 
and  prettily,  and  she  will  probably  soon  grow  sadly 
used  to  being  stared  at,  as  she  bids  fair  to  be  the 
"  fashion  "  this  season. 

The  accident  which  has  just  happened  to  the  Comte 
de  Saint  Vallier  at  the  races  of  La  Marche,  has 
served  (writes  a  Paris  correspondent)  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  very  remarkable  decrease  in  the  formerly 
large  number  of  gentlemen  jockeys.  Formerly,  es- 
pecially during  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillipe  and  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  when  the  turf  was  practically  restricted 
to  the  aristocracy  and  great  world,  who  regarded  it 
in  the  light  of  recreation  and  sport,  the  cohort  of 
gentlemen  riders  was  large  and  brilliant.  Riding 
first  was  brought  into  fashion  in  1834  by  the  Comte 
Guy  de  la  Tour  du  Pain,  celebrated  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  equipages.  He  used  never  to  rise  until 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  would  arrive  at 
Bignon's  toward  eleven  o'clock  for  his  solitary  meal 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  silver  bowl  would  be 
placed  on  the  table  by  his  side,  and  in  it  he  would 
carefully  rinse  all  the  porcelain  and  silver  employed 
in  the  service  of  his  meal ;  nor  would  he  touch  any- 
thing until  he  had  himself  prepared  a  dish  of  food 
for  his  favorite  terrier,  who  was  his  invariable  com- 
panion. A  man  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  was 
the  Comte  de  Chateauvillard,  whose  book  on  duel- 
ing still  ranks  as  a  standard  work  upon  the  subject. 
He  renounced  riding  only  when  his  wife,  having 
learned  that  he  was  engaged  to  ride  for  a  wager  a 
steeple-chase  over  a  most  dangerous  course,  blew  out 
the  brains  of  the  mare  which  he  was  to  ride  on  the 


"Englishwomen  are  always  rather  angular  and 
dowdy,"  a  recently  returned  American  said  to  a  Sun 
reporter,  the  other  day,  "  but  never  before  have  they 
made  such  an  exhibit  in  this  direction  as  they  have 
this  year.  I  have  made  numerous  inquiries  about  it 
among  my  English  friends,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  extravagant  athletics,  coupled  with  the 
universal  rage  now  going  on  in  London  for  excessive 
thinness.  All  the  society  women  in  the  big  metrop- 
olis are  '  banting,"  or  keeping  down  their  weight  by 
one  method  or  another,  and  a  woman  whom  we 
would  consider  unquestionably  '  skinny,'  is  looked 
upon  as  the  perfection  of  form  in  Great  Britain. 
One  woman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Post, 
seemed  to  touch  the  general  opinion  when  she  said 
that  no  woman  could  possibly  be  too  thin  to  reach 
the  standard  of  good  looks.  Women  ride  mile  after 
mile  in  the  park  and  play  tennis  and  golf  as  long  as 
the  sun  shines,  eat  raw  beef  and  toast,  and  gradually 
thin  themselves  down  to  a  condition  of  leanness 
which  reminds  one  of  an  underfed  and  overworked 
race-horse.  In  the  theatres,  they  look  as  though  they 
had  '  gone  stale,'  as  the  athletes  say  ;  that  is,  they  are 
trained  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  blood  has 
become  thin  and  the  skin  colorless.  Altogether,  the 
entire  fashionable  population  of  London  needs  to  be 
fed  up." 

Several  innovations  have  been  made  lately  in  the 
etiquette  that  orders  fashionable  marriages  in  Paris. 
In  former  times  it  was  customary  for  the  aspirant's 
envoy  to  don  full  evening-dress  when  he  makes  his 
formal  demand  of  the  bride's  parents,  no  matter 
what  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  but  this  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  what  may  be  described  as  afternoon- 
dress  is  sufficient.  If  this  tender  was  accepted,  ac- 
cording to  old-time  etiquette,  the  prospective  bride 
was  forced  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  public 
gaze  from  the  time  of  her  betrothal  up  to  the  date 
of  her  marriage  ;  but  that  is  all  changed  now,  and 
she  is  permitted  to  pay  visits  and  to  go  for  walks  with 
hsxfianci  ;  also  to  attend  dinner-parties  with  her  par- 
ents. But  she  is  strictly  precluded  by  etiquette  from 
attending  any  balls  or  dances.  Ten  days  prior  to  the 
wedding,  the  corbeillc  de  mariage,OT  marriage  bas- 
ket, is  sent  to  the  bride's  house  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  evening  her  parents  give  a  banquet,  immediately 
prior  to  which  the  signing  of  the  contract  takes  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  notary.  It  is  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  bride  appears  in  any  of  her  maiden 
toilettes,  and  she  is  debarred  by  the  rules  of  good 
form  from  adorning  herself  with  any  of  the  jewels 
contained  in  the  corbeille.  It  is  at  the  reception 
which  follows  that  banquet  that  the  only  exhibition 
of  the  wedding  gifts  takes  place.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  (says  the  Tribune's  Paris  correspondent), 
the  English  custom  of  presenting  checks  and  orders 
upon  the  manufacturers  for  carriages,  suites  of  furni- 
ture, or  even  entire  houses,  has  come  into  use.  Next 
comes  the  civil  marriage  at  the  Mairie,  or  town  hall, 
which  precedes  the  religious  ceremony  by  two  or 
three  days.  The  bride,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  the 
party,  are  in  street-dress,  while  the  men  wear  frock- 
coats.  The  fiance"  calls  for  his  bride  at  her  house, 
but  drives  thence  in  a  carriage  with  his  own  nearest 
relatives,  the  bride  going  with  her  parents,  while  the 
witnesses  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  follow  in 
other  carriages.  After  the  completion  of  this  cere- 
mony, the  bride  takes  the  arm  of  her  husband  and 
returns  to  her  parents'  house  in  a  carriage  with  the 
groom  and  her  parents-in-law.  In  the  evening,  her 
parents  again  give  a  banquet.  With  regard  to  the 
religious  marriage  itself,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  men  are  all  in  evening-dress,  which  is  a 
great  trial  to  the  wearers,  as  it  never  looks  well  by 
daylight. 
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MARCELLA. 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  "  The  History 
of  David  Grieve,"  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  etc.,  etc. 
With  New  Portrait.  In  two  volumes,  small 
i2mo,  buckram.     In  box.     Price.  $2  00. 

"  Here  we  have  a  love-story  with  very  extraordinary 
characters.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ward  tells  her  story  with  fascinat- 
ing cleverness,  nay.  with  genius,  .  .  .  while  we  hang 
breathlessly  upon  the  main  thread  of  romance,  and  pa? 
our  tribute  to  the  marvelous  fascination  of  '  Marcella  ' 
.  .  .  '  Marcella  is  a  novel  not  to  be  lightlv  passed  over  • 
It  seems  to  us  the  greatest  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  written, 
view;ed  as  a  romance  to  be  read  for  the  interest  and  pleas- 
ure  it  affords,  and  easily  the  greatest  written  by  a  woman 
since  the  pen   fell   from   George   Eliot's  hand  Never 

has  pen  better  pictured  English  landscape,  never  has  wom- 
anly genius  more  forcibly  appealed  through  elegant  de- 
scription of  pathetic  scenes,  never  has  a  vivid  imagination 
dashed  a  more  fascinating  glamour.  ...  A  strong,  fasci- 
natmg,  brilliant  fiction,  lo  be  read  for  recreation  chiefly  " 
—  /he  Independent. 

"  A!rs-  Ward  has  certainly  achieved  a  remarkable  suc- 
c<??  '?,.?'?,  thlrd  serious  novel  of  modern  social  and 
ethical  life.  —  The  Review  of  Reviews. 


NOW    KEADY. 

Sixth  Edition  of  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's 
Sew  Novel. 

The  Seventh  Edition  is  Now  in  the  Press. 

Katharine  Lauderdale. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  •'  Saracinesca," 
"Pietro  Ghisleri."  "Mr,  Isaacs,"  etc.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  new  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
In  two  volumes.  Small  i2mo,  buckram,  in  box. 
Price,  $2.00. 

';  '  Katharine  Lauderdale'  is  an  excellent  novel,  and  the 
series  of  which  It  Is  the  first  installment  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  great  interest.  .  .  .  Mr.  Crawford's  work  has  never 
been  finer  or  more  delicate  than  it  is  in  '  Katharine  Lauder- 
dale. 

",^e  Portrait  of  the  woman,  with  its  delicately  truthful 
modeling,  is  really  richer  In  variety  of  fine  expression,  and 
It  can  be  returned  to  again  and  again  with  ever  fresh  inter- 
est and  delight.  '—  Tlte  Spectator. 

"  It  is  the  first  time,  we  think,  in  American  fiction,  that 
any  such  breadth  of  view  has  shown  itself  in  the  study  of 
our  social  frame-work."— Life. 


NOW  KEADT. 

Third    Edition.     By    the   Author  of   "  The 
Stickit  Minister." 

The  Fourth  Edition  is  Now  in  the  Press. 


The  Raiders. 


Being  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  John  Faa,  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 
author  of  "The  Stickit  Minister,  and  Some 
Common  Men."    12110,  SI.50. 

"Mr.  Crockett's  style  is  his  own.  ...  It  is  pithy  and 
vigorous,  and  well  adapted  to  the  narration  of  stirring  ad- 
ventures. .  .  .  The  author's  power  of  vivid  description  can 
not  be  quesuoned ;  it  gives  life  and  color  to  almost  every 
page  of  his  story.  .  .  .  In  '  The  Raiders' Mr.  Crockett  has 
achieved  a  brilliant  success.  A  more  fascinating  and 
absorbing  narrative  it  has  not  beeo  our  lot  to  encounter  in 
a  Ions  while.  .  .  .  He  takes  his  place  by  right  of  eminent 
talent  among  the  foremost  literary  figures  of  the  day  "— 
Boston  Courier. 

Just  Published.    A  New  Novel. 

The  Wings  of  Icarus. 

Being  the  Life  of  one  Emilia  Fletcher,  as  revealed 
by  Herself  in 
I.    Thirty-five   Letters  written   to  Constance 
Norris.   between   July    18,    188-,    and 
March  26  of  the  following  year. 
II.     A  Fragmentary  Journal. 
III.     A  Postscript. 
By  Laurence    Alma-Tadema.     i8mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.    Price,  $1.25. 

"  Laurence  Alma-Tadema's  new  novel,  from  beginninc 
to  end,  is  a  delightful  one."— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

j  -r  *ta  stU(?y  of  lhe  inner  worki°gs  of  the  human  heart, 
and  if  the  motives  of  a  soul  were  ever  laid  bare,  it  has  been 
done  m  '  The  Wings  of  Icarus.'  ...  A  good  story  told  in 
an  intensely  natural  and  interesting  manner." — Providence 

Neivs. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  25,  1894. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Night  ingale-Lawlor  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Anna  Clara  Lawlor,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  LaVlor,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Nightingale,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Nightingale,  took  place  ai  two  o'clock  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
223  Haight  Street.  Only  relatives  and  a  few  very 
intimate  friends  were  present  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Horatio  Steb- 
bins  in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors.  The 
young  couple  were  unattended.  After  the  wedding 
a  delicious  dejeuner  was  enjoyed,  and  later  in  the 
day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale  left  for  their  ranch  near 
Cordelia,  in  Solano  County. 

The  Wilson-Haxe  "Wedding. 
Mr.  J.C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  6rm  of  ]. 
C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Oakland,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Haxe,  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Haace,  of  this  city, 
were  united  in  marriage  last  Wednesday  afternoon 
in  the  parlors  of  the  bride's  mother  at  the  Lick 
House.  It  was  a  very  quiet  affair,  omy  a  few  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends  being  present.  Sunlight 
was  excluded  from  the  rooms,  and  illumination  was 
afforded  by  gas  and  fairy  lamps.  The  rooms  were 
prettily  decorated  with  potted  plants  and  fragrant 
flowers.  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  of  Oakland,  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  the  bride's  brother,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Haxe.  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom.  Mr. 
Philip  Remillard,  of  Oakland,  acted  as  best  man. 
The  bride,  who  is  a  very  pretty  brunette,  appeared 
to  great  advantage  in  a  robe  of  white  crystalline, 
trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace  and  Roman  pearls. 
She  carried  a  cluster  of  Bride  roses.  A  dejruner 
was  served  after  the  ceremony,  and  in  the  evening 
the  newly  wedded  couple  left  to  make  a  'tour  of 
Southern  California.    They  will  reside  in  Oakland. 


A  Night  In  Venice. 
The  residents  at  Belvedere  gave  a  novel  entertain- 
ment there  last  Tuesday  evening  which  was  enjoyed 
by  hundreds  of  visitors.  It  was  a  water  fete,  called 
"  A  Night  in  Venice,"  and  was  well  managed  and 
creditably  carried  out.  All  of  the  cottages  and 
house-boats  were  illuminated  with  colored  lanterns 
winch  produced  very  pretty  effects,  and  everybody 
kept  open  house.  During  the  evening  there  was  an 
elaborate  display  of  fireworks  and  a  procession  of 
water-craft  almost  a  half  a  mile  in  length.  A  power- 
ful search-light  brightened  the  scene,  and  the  full 
moon  gave  its  share  of  illumination.  The  Presidio 
Band  played  concert  selections  at  intervals  to  enliven 
the  proceedings,  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up 
until  midnight.  The  affair  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess in  every  way. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  the  scene, 
at  noon  on  Monday.  June  25th,  of  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Florence  Isabel  Lockwood,  niece  of  Mrs.  Moses 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Charles  Snowden  Redfield,  of 
New  York.  The  bridal  party  and  relatives  will  en- 
joy a  breakfast  afterward  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins. 

A  cablegram  received  from  Paris  last  Thursday 
states  that  Prince  Poniatowski  has  made  public  an- 
nouncement of  his  betrothal  to  Miss  Beth  Sperry, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry,  of  Stockton.  MUs 
Sperry  is  now  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  in  Paris,  where,  it  is  slated,  the  wedding 
will  take  place  later  in  the  season.  The  ladies  will 
soon  go  to  Biarritz,  accompanied  by  the  prince, 
where  they  will  remain  for  a  couple  of  months. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Elizabeth  Plum, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Plum,  of 
this  city,  and  Mr.  Christian  Fradelle  Krauss,  man- 
ager of  the  Irvine  ranch  in  Orange  County,  took 
place  last  Wednesday  noon  at  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
Rev.  Edgar  Lyon  officiated.  Afterward  the  bridal 
parly  and  guests  enjoyed  an  elaborate  breakfast  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on  Page  Street. 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krauss  departed  for 
the  Irvine  ranch. 

Two  elaborate  dinner-parties  were  given  during 
the  past  week   in   honor  of   Miss   Florence  Isabel 


Absolutely 
Pure 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.  —  Latest 
United  States  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St..  N.  Y. 


Lockwood  and  her  fianct,  Mr.  Charles  Snowden 
Redfield,  of  New  York.  The  first  dinner  was  given 
on  Thursday  evening  by  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook, 
and  at  the  second  dinner,  on  Friday  evening,  Mrs. 
Moses  Hopkins  was  the  hostess.  The  guests  in 
both  instances  included  all  of  the  members  of  the 
bridal  party. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  gave  a  de- 
lightful dinner-party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their 
residence,  799  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  guests  pres- 
ent were  Mrs.  Belle  Donahue,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit, 
Miss  Romie  Wallace,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Mr.  William  Babcock,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clark,  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crux  kept  open  house  last  Tuesday 
evening  on  board  their  house-boat,  Minnekaha, 
and  entertained  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Shafter, 
U.  S.  A.,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Frank  de  L.  Cam'ng- 
ton,  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hartsuff, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tatum,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellinwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  Jones,  Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Mason,  Miss 
Hartsuff.  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  Mr.  A.  Y.  von  Etlinger, 
Mr.  Herbert  Punnett,  and  Mr.  P.  Gordon. 

The  seventh  annual  open  lawn-tennis  tournament 
for  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  States  (gentle- 
men's singles)  will  be  held  at  San  Rafael,  com- 
mencing Monday,  July  2d,  at  ten  A.  M.,  and  contin- 
uing July  3d  and  4th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Slates  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
directed  by  the  Pacific  States  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion. The  winner  will  be  called  upon  to  play  Mr. 
Thomas  Driscoll,  the  present  champion.  The  win- 
ner of  the  all-comers'  tournament  will  be  presented 
with  a  handsome  silver  cup  by  the  Pacific  States 
Lawn  Tennis  Association.  A  second  silver  cup  is 
offered  by  the  association  for  the  match  between  the 
winner  cf  the  all-comers'  tournament  and  the  present 
champion.  All  matches  best  two  out  of  three,  ex- 
cept finals  and  championship  match,  which  will  be 
three  out  of  five.  Entrance  fee,  two  dollars  and  a 
half.  Entry  list  closes  June  30th,  at  five  P.  M,  En- 
tries should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Larkin,  secretary. 
Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  tournament  com- 
mittee, Mr.  A.  B.  Wilberforce  (chairman),  Mr.  C. 
D.  Bates,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Sanborn  ;  referee,  Mr. 
Charles  Yates. 

There  will  be  a  visitors'  tennis  tournament  at  Del 
Monte  next  month  in  which  all  of  the  best  players 
on  the  coast  will  participate. 


The  feature  of  the  recent  Paris  Dog  Show  was 
the  exhibition  of  tailless  Shipperke,  which  are  now 
all  the  rage  and  which  hail  from  Holland.  The 
Shipperke  is  the  reverse  of  beautiful  ;  nor  does  he 
impress  one  with  being  aristocratic.  Until  he  be- 
came the  fashion,  he  spent  his  entire  existence  on 
Dutch  canal-boats.  Formerly,  according  to  canine 
tradition,  he  possessed  a  superb  caudal  appendage. 
But,  so  the  story  goes,  the  wagging  of  his  tail  inter- 
fered with  the  navigation  of  the  canal-boats  on 
which  he  dwelt,  by  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
craft  and  putting  them  in  danger  of  capsizing.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  peril  his  owners  were  accus- 
tomed to  cut  off  his  tail,  and  the  dogs,  being  very 
intelligent,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  any  longer  against  the  inevitable, 
and  accordingly  brought  their  young  into  the  world 
without  tails.  Poodles  seem  to  have  gone  alto- 
gether out  of  fashion,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Havana,  the  Blenheim,  and  the  Brussels  terrier. 
Some  of  the  jnondaincs  have  adopted  the  Borzoi, 
or  Russian  greyhound,  as  their  canine  pet,  and 
there  were  several  superb  specimens  on  exhibition 
at  the  show.  But  they  are  treacherous,  uncertain  in 
temper,  and  difficult  to  maintain  in  proper  condition. 


The  origin  of  the  word  "queer"  is  due  to  Quin, 
the  famous  beau  of  Bath.  He  bet  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  with  an  English  nobleman  one 
evening,  in  London,  that,  by  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast- time,  there  would  be  a  word  in  most 
people's  mouths  that  was  never  heard  before.  That 
night,  when  the  theatre  was  closed,  he  got  all  the 
"  supers"  and  others  whom  he  had  hired,  furnished 
a  good  lump  of  chalk  to  each,  and  instructed  all  to 
go  through  the  principal  streets  of  London  and  chalk 
on  the  flags  the  word  "Queer."  The  next  morning, 
the  population  of  the  metropolis  was  startled  by  see- 
ing such  an  unusual  sight.  Some  believed  it  was 
significant  of  danger— that  a  secret  enemy  was  near, 
and  this  was  his  watchword  ;  so  the  word  went  the 
rounds  in  a  most  amazing  way,  and  Quin,  cf  course, 
won  the  wager. 


A  firm  of  London  fashionable  dentists  has  intro- 
duced the  occupation  of  "denticure."  which,  in 
plain  English,  is  "  the  art  of  cleansing  the  teeth." 
Young  women  are  sent  out  from  the  office  to  visit 
customers  daily,  like  manicures,  and  properly  and 
personally,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  reading  of  the 
account,  perform  the  office  of  brushing  the  teeth. 
So  sanguine  are  the  introducers  of  the  new  scheme 
that  they  assert  that  "  many  a  gentlewoman  who 
hitherto  has  been  unable  to  find  congenial  employ- 
ment will,  in  denticure,  secure  an  occupation  at  once 
interesting  and  remunerative." 


Powell— '•  The  cost  of  the  cigars  and  whisky  con- 
iumed  in  this  country  in  one  year  would  build  a 
navy."    Mitford-"  Yes.  but  it  never  will."—  Truth, 


ART    NOTES. 

W.  S.  Sutton,  the  well-known  artist,  has,  in  his 
travels  around  the  world,  gathered  a  most  unique 
collection  of  antique  relics  and  curios  that  form  an  in- 
teresting adjunct  to  bis  new  studio  at  406  Sutter  Street. 
In  the  handsomely  decorated  apartments,  which  are 
embellished  with  rich  portieres,  rare  Persian  rugs, 
and  numerous  works  of  art.  are  four  cabinets  stored 
with  the  curiosities  that  he  has  secured.  One  ob- 
ject that  he  prizes  highly  is  a  silver  reliquary  con- 
taining a  fraction  of  bone  and  cloth  from  St.  Fran- 
cis. Another  specimen  is  a  shield  of  wild  boars' 
tusks  that  is  used  by  South  Sea  Islanders  when  they 
are  engaged  in  warfare.  Then,  from  Alaska,  be 
has  a  large  bowl  carved  from  a  section  of  a  masto- 
don's tusk.  Especially  interesting  is  a  large  tor- 
toise-shell hair-comb,  artistically  wrought,  that,  at 
one  time,  formed  part  of  the  head-dress  of  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain.  He  has  an  original  painting,  on 
sheet-iron,  of  Father  Juniperro  Sena,  and  many 
beautiful  miniatures,  on  ivory,  of  famous  celebrities. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  several  specimens  of  Mr. 
Sutton's  ability  as  an  artist,  and  they  claim  attention 
at  once.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  is  a  life-size  por- 
trait of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols. 
Many  of  the  bishop's  parishioners  have  called  at  the 
studio  to  see  it,  and  they  all  pronounce  it  a  most 
faithful  likeness.  The  reverend  gentleman,  in  his 
episcopal  robes,  is  seated  in  bis  vestry,  beside  a 
carved  table.  Through  the  stained-glass  windows 
behind  him,  a  subdued  light  is  filtered,  producing 
effects  in  color  that  are  remarkable.  The  drawing, 
the  coloring  of  the  face  and  hands,  and  the  texture 
of  the  cloth  are  all  so  true  to  nature  that  while  looking 
at  the  portrait  one  almost  feels  an  inclination  to  talk 
to  the  subject. 

Another  large  portrait  is  that  of  His  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Riordan,  which  has  evoked  golden  encomiums 
of  praise  from  all  who  have  seen  it.  He,  also,  is 
attired  in  his  robes  of  office,  bearing  the  intellectual, 
dignified  look  so  characteristic  of  him.  The  por- 
trait is  indeed  an  excellent  one  and  reflects  much 
credit  upon  Mr.  Sutton.  The  bronzed  face  of  Hiram 
Tubbs,  the  prominent  Front  Street  merchant,  is  at 
once  recognized  by  his  friends  in  a  portrait  that 
graces  a  large  easel  in  one  corner.  Still  another 
prominent  bust-portrait  is  that  of  Edward  McLaugh- 
lin, the  banker,  of  San  Jos£.  In  this  the  flesh  tints 
and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  are  well  displayed, 
and  his  genial  features  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  the  well-known  kindergartner, 
is  seen  in  another  portrait  that  adorns  the  room.  A 
neutral- colored  tapestry  forms  the  background,  before 
which  her  pleasant  features  are  seen.  Her  clear  com- 
plexion is  marvelously  portrayed,  and  every  feature 
of  her  countenance  shows  up  before  one  as  they  do 
in  life.  There  are  several  other  portraits  in  oil, 
and  some  delicate  water-colors  and  sketches  in 
India  ink.  Mr.  Sutton's  studio  is  open  every  after- 
noon from  one  until  five  o'clock,  and  visitors  are 
always  welcome  there. 


—  VlNTINE  —  A    NERVE    FQOD    AND     NUTRIENT 

tonic  ;  is  a  perfect  combination  of  the  extracts  of 
meat,  Calisaya  bark,  Golden  Seal,  Nux  Vomica, 
Passiflora  Incarnata.  Makes  blood,  increases  weight, 
produces  natural  appetite,  strengthens  the  system. 
Brooks's  Homceopatbic  Pharmacy,  119  Powell  Street, 
agent. 

—  Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  accurately 
fitted  at  reasonable  prices.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co., 
opticians,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


—  Ladies  outing  shirts  and  waists  made  to 
order  at  Carmany's,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  The  visiting  card  which  Cooper  furnishes 
at  $1.00  per  100  from  your  plate,  is  of  finer  quality 
and  better  workmanship  than  given  by  any  other 
house  in  the  city. 


Cjy   STORIES 
^1A   COMPLETE 

BY 

GRACE  KING  BRANDER  MA  TTHEWS 

OWEN  WISTER  C.  S.  REIN  HART 

EVA  ANSTRUTHER    ROBERT  GRANT 

WILL    BE    FOUND    IN 

Harper's 
Magazine 

*«  JULY   JgSh 

BESIDES     THE     INITIAL    INSTALMENT     OF 

THE  GOLDEN  HOUSE 

The  New  Serial  b>  CHARLES   DUDLEY   WARNER, 
and  Many  Other  Attractive  Features. 

THE    NUMBER    IS    ON   THE    NEWS-STANDS. 
$4  00    BY    THE    YEAR. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  New  York. 


TAKE 


the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

IT  LEADS 


ALL  OTHER 


y BLOOD 

Purifiers. 


KNIIJTINGCO. 

l20SutterSt.,?.°™.sS.F. 

—  BUY    YOUR  — 

Bathing  -  Suits 

Direct  from  the  manufacturer  at 

-J  HEAD  -  QUARTERS 

Latest  and  Prettiest  Styles 

SEASON   1894. 

PERFECT   FIT  ! 

BEST    GOODS  ! 

LOWEST  PRICES  ! 

Ladies'  and  Gents' 

Sweaters,  Bicycle  and  Athletic 
Suits,  Underwear,  Etc., 

Knit   to  Order. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
self-measurement  blanks. 


GIVEN    BY    THE    FISH    COMMISSIONERS 
AT    THE    MIDWINTER    FAIR    TO 

DOXSEE'S 

PURE  CLAM  JUICE 


Packed  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  in  Cans, 

For  that    Is    the    only    way    it   can   be   thor- 
oughly sterilized  and  preserved  with- 
out the  aid  of  chemicals. 


"Do  yon  suffer  with  indigestion,  dyspep- 
sia, disordered  stomach,  constipation?  If 
so,  use  It  for  dinner  instead  of  Meat  Soups." 


Testimonials  from  hundreds   of  physicians 
on  tile. 


GROCERS-lOc.  and  20c  can. 

UVDUnTICM  ^TTSHELLED.  Greatest  book 
11  I  I  l*U  I  Iplfl  out.  Tells  all  about  this  wonder- 
ful subject.  Whatever  your  views  are  on  Hypnotism,  you 
will  find  this  book  of  great  value.  Published  price,  50 
cents.  Sent  free,  transportation  prepaid,  if  you  remit  25 
cents  for  subscription  to  Homes  and  Hearths,  the 
elegant  household  monthly.  Address  HOMES  AND 
HEARTHS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York. 

Unexcelled  In  Appointments. 
Unsurpassed  In  Cuisine. 

THE   PALACE   HOTEL 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED  ON  EITHER 

THE  AMERICAN  OR  EUROPEAN 

PLAN. 

THE    GRILL    ROOM 

A  UNIQUE  INNOVATION. 

Is  the  Most  Elegant  Dining  Apartment  for 
Men  In  San  Francisco. 

RaTes  Moderate 


WHEN 

—  YOU  — 

WRITE 


to  your  correspondents  you 
naturally  wish  to  use  as  good 
a  stationery  as  your  friends 
do.  Fine  stationery  com- 
mands good  prices,  but  Pier- 
son  Bros.,  of  225  Kearny 
St.,  are  selling  the  highest 
grades  ol  Hurd's  Stationery 
at  prices  to  suit  all  purses. 


Apropos,  u-e  are  still  printing  the  Best  Quality  Visiting 
Cards  from  your  Copper  Plate  for  One  Dollar  per  Hun- 
dred, 


June  25,  1894. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resum6  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  have  gone  to 
Paso  Robles  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  Eucknall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WDliam 
Harvey  Jardine,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Appleton  Maguire 
are  passing  the  summer  at  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  will  leave 
soon  10  pass  the  remainder  of  the  season  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Dougherty  and  Miss  Ada  Dougherty  are 
occupying  their  villa  near  **  ruitvale. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Miss 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  will  leave 
soon  to  pass  a  month  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney  and  family  are  passing  a  month 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Parrott  and  family  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
for  the  season. 

Mrs.  H.  M,  A.  Miller  and  family  are  passingthe  summer 
in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  and  famuy  are  passing 
the  season  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  O'Connor  and  the  Misses  Lil- 
lian, Maud,  and  Tinie  O'Connor  have  gone  to  Santa  Cruz 
for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  is  passing  a  month  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Macdonald  and  Miss  Hilda 
Macdonald  have  been  passing  a  fortnight  at  Catalina  Is- 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Torbert  and  Miss  Mollie  Torbert  have 
returned  from  Japan,  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earle  at 
her  residence,  2121  Laguna  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon  have  a  cottage  at  Santa  Cruz 
for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WDliam  H.  Avery  left  last  Thursday  to 
visit  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  and  will  be 
away  about  two  months. 

Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  left  last  Wednesday  to  visit  Castle 
Crag  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  and  Mr.  John  S.  Merrill 
left  to  visit  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Saturday,  accompanied 
by  die  Misses  Edith  and  Florence  Merrill,  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  William  E.  Bond,  of  Oakland,  left  last  Wednesday 
for  Anaconda,  Mont.  His  family  will  pass  a  few  weeks  at 
Ben  Lomond  and  then  join  him.  They  will  reside  there 
permanently. 

Mrs-  J.  A.  Fillmore  and  Miss  Jessie  Fillmore  returned 
from  the  East  last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Emeric  and  Miss  Lorena  Barbier  left  last 
Tuesday  to  visit  Coronado  Beach  and  Catalina  Island  for 
a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard  left  last  Wednesday  to  make  a  month's  visit 
at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith  left  last 
Tuesday  for  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Walkington,  will  soon  go  to  San  Jose 
for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Fannie  and  Julia 
Crocker  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  July. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bums  and  Miss  Ermentine  Poole  are  at 
Castle  Crag  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Lyman,  U-  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  B.  Moulder 
have  gone  to  San  Rafael  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  and  Miss  Alice  Scott  left 
last  Wednesday  to  pass  the  season  at  Castle  Crag. 

Misses  Alice  and  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Cole,  and  Miss  Vas- 
sault  returned  last  Monday  from  a  brief  visit  to  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Fisher  Ames  is  at  Castle  Crag  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  will  return  to  Los  Angeles  next 
week,  and  will  remain  there  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  McDermott  and  Miss  Mamie  Mc- 
Dermott  will  soon  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  wDl  pass  the  summer  at 
various  Eastern  watering-places. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  C.  Bonnell  are  passing  the  season 
at  Holy  Oaks,  in  Sausalito. 

Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton  is  passing  the  summer  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Miss  Julia  Peyton,  of  Santa  Cruz,  will  leave  New  York 
in  July  to  visit  relatives  in  Europe  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  family  and  Mrs. 
B.  B.  Cutter  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Saturday 
to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  family  are  at  San 
Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Phccbe  Hearst  has  returned  from  her  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Carolan  will  pass 
the  July  holidays  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Marie  Dillon  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last 
Sunday. 

Miss  Emma  Butler  will  leave  soon  to  pass  a  few  weeks 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  and 
Miss  Mamie  Thomas  have  returned  from  Castle  Crag  and 
go  the  Hotel  del  Monte  soon  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Shreve  and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  will  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Moore  will  pass  the  season  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen  and  Miss  Mary  Bowen  are  passing  the 
summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Chretien  are  located  at  San  Mateo 
for  the  season.  . 

Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson  has  been  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Moore  and  the  Misses  Minam  and  Frances 
Moore  will  soon  go  to  San  Rafael  to  remain  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  will  soon  return  from 
Napa  Valley  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  season  at  San 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Younger,  who  has  been  quite  ill  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1414  California  Street,  is  convalescing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  are  passing  the  season  in 
San  Rafael.  .  —--mi 

Misses  Ella,  Aileen,  and  Genevieve  Goad  wul  leave 
soon  to  pass  the  season  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
Santa  Cruz.  „     _    , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin  and  family  have  been  visit- 
ing  Catalina  Island.  . 

Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Miss  Mary  Belle  Gwin  are 
at  Castle  Crag.  , 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  arrived  in  Leipsic  early  in  June 
and  passed  a  week  there.  He  was  entertained  there  by 
Jadassohn,  the  composer,  and  Mr.  Carl  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Willis  Polk  has  gone  to  San  Rafael,  where  he  wilt 
pass  the  next  two  months.  .    . 

Miss  Ruth  Benson,  of  Alameda,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll, 
of  this  citv,  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Wright  in 
San  Jose  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  are  passing  the  season 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  MDler  and  family,  of  Oakland, 
left  last  Saturday  to  visit  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francisco  de  Ojeda  and  Miss  Mane 
Durand  will  leave  soon  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
season  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crooks  are  passing  the  season  at 
their  villa  near  Healdsburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  and  Miss  Helen  Hecht 
have  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy  will  pass  part  of 
the  summer  at  Castle  Crag. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin  has  returned  from  the  East,  leaving 
Miss  Adele  Perrin  with  friends  in  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  dur- 
ing July. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Napa 
Valley.  Miss  Anna  Hobbs  is  visiting  relatives  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Garber,  Miss  Juliet  Garber.  and 
Mr.  J  B.  Garber,  of  Berkeley,  are  visiting  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Miss  Clara  Huntington,  and 
Miss  Helen  Wagener  are  passing  a  month  at  Castle  Crag. 


Mrs.  R.  W.  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves  are  passing  a 
few  weeks  near  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  and  Miss  Nellie  Hfllyer  are  visit- 
ing Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  at  her  cottage  near  San  Mateo. 
Mrs.  Spreckels  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  July. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Buckman  and  Miss  Maude  Buckman  have 
returned  to  the  city  alter  a  year's  visit  to  the  Eastern 
States. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  has  been  visiting  Del  Monte  during  the 
past  week. 

Miss  Leontine  Blakeman  is  visiting  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Keeney  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Walter  Hobart  wul  return  from  the  East  about 
July  tst. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Lewis  and  family  will  pass  the  season  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Salie  Huie  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Catalina 
Island. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  the  Misses  Hazel  and  Gene- 
vieve King  are  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty  are  passing  the  summer  at 
San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  are  occupy- 
ing "  Concha  del  Mar,"  their  cottage  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Irvine  are  here  from  their  ranch  in 
Orange  County,  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum 
at  their  residence,  308  Page  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  are 
passing  the  summer  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Horace  Blanchard  Chase  at  Stag's  Leap. 

Mr.  A.  Chesebrough  is  making  a  prolonged  visit  to  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  B.  Dreyfuss  and  her  son,  Mr.  Henry  Dreyfuss, 
have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bertha  Bostwick,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant F.  M.  Bostwick,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Assistant  Engineer 
Robert  Emmet  Carney,  TJ.  S.  N.,  took  place  at  Mare 
Island  on  Friday,  June  15th.  The  affair  was  very  pleas- 
andy  celebrated.  Engineer  Carney  is  at  the  Union  Jron 
Works,  superintending  the  putting  in  of  machinery  in  the 
Oregon. 

Lieutenant  C.  P.  Summerall,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  undergoing  an  examination  in  New  York  city, 
with  a  view  to  transferring  to  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Rear- Admiral  John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  accom- 
panied by  Mrs  and  Miss  Irwin,  left  last  Saturday  to  visit 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  Eastern  cities  for  a  couple 
of  months. 

Chief  -  Engineer  G.  J.  Burnap,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  act  as  chief- 
engineer  of  the  Charleston. 

Ensign  H.  E.  Parmenter.  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  M.  Symonds,  U.  S.  N.,  is  now 
acting  as  ordnance  officer  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard. 

Major  A.  E.  Bates,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived 
here  from  New  York  and  assumed  bis  dudes.  His  family 
will  remain  East  until  the  Misses  Bates  have  completed 
their  education. 

Captain  B.  F.  Day,  U.  S.  N.,  left  last  Tuesday  for 
Yokohama  to  take  command  of  the  Baltimore. 

Lieutenant  Albert  C.  Blunt,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  as  recruiting  officer  at  Fort  Mason,  vice 
Lieutenant  Oliver  E.  Wood,  Fifth  Artillery. 


A  London  doctor  tells  this  story  on  the  specialists  : 
A  lady  patient  of  his,  troubled  with  a  very  unim- 
portant complaint,  the  cure  for  which  was  too  slow 
for  her  impatience,  betook  herself,  on  the  advice  of 
a  fussy  friend,  to  a  well-known  specialist.  He  at 
once  informed  her  that  her  only  hope  lay  in  allow- 
ing him  to  perform  the  difficult  operation  which  had 
made  him  famous,  and  he  so  worked  upon  her 
feelings  that  she  did  not  leave  the  house  until  it 
was  accomplished.  In  the  evening  she  told  her 
husband  ;  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and  the 
first  thing  the  nest  morning  he  drove  off  to  the 
specialist,  full  of  rage  and  evil  words.  What  passed 
at  the  interview  one  does  not  know  ;  but  what  hap- 
pened was  that,  before  it  was  over,  the  doctor  had 
persuaded  the  man  that  he  was  suffering  from  the 
same  complaint  as  bis  wife,  and  that  his  only  hope 
lay  also  in  the  self-same  operation.  The  doctor  per- 
formed it  then  and  there  ;  and  the  practitioner  who 
tells  the  story,  adds  that  he  felt  confident  that  if  he 
had  gone  himself  he  should  probably  have  suc- 
cumbed to  his  medical  friend's  persuasiveness. 


DCCLXI.— Bill  of  Pare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

June  14,  1894. 

Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup. 

Fried  Trout.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Beefsteak  and  Mushrooms. 

Green  Com  Fritters. 

Roast  Ducks. 

Lettuce. 

Fresh  Peaches,  Fancy  Cakes. 

Coffee. 

Fresh    Peaches.— Choose  large,  fresh,  ripe    peaches, 

pare  and  cut  them  into  two  or  three  pieces,  sprinkle  them 

with   granulated  sugar;  put  them  into  a  Ireezer  and  half 

freeze  them ;  it  will   take  an  hour  or  more.     Do  not  take 

them  from  the  freezer  until  ready  to  serve  ;  then  sprinkle 

over  a  litde  more  sugar.     Serve  in  a  glass  dish.     Canned 

peaches  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 


The  second  fascicule  of  the  "  Figaro  Salon  "  con- 
tinues to  describe  the  Salon  of  the  Sociei6  des  Ar- 
tistes Francais,  presenting  in  its  sixteen  pages  ten 
full-page  reproductions  of  the  notable  pictures 
and  seven  smaller  ones  in  monochrome,  in 
addition  to  the  double-page  picture  in  colors. 
This  last  is  Jules  Girardet's  large  military  piece, 
"  Bonaparte  Recu  par  les  Religieux  du  Mont 
Saint-Bernard,"  and  among  the  other  artists 
represented  are  E.  Detaille  (a  fire  in  the  streets 
of  Paris),  Bonnat  (mural  piece,  "The  Triumph 
of  Art,"),  Georges  Cain  ("  Sardou  directing  a 
Rehearsal  of  '  Mme.  Sans-Gene'"),  Ridgway 
Knight  ("The  Brook").  Julien  Dupr£,  H.  Bacon, 
and  Mile.  Elizabeth  Gardner  ("  Crossing  the 
Stream")  All  of  these  are  admirably  reproduced, 
and  they  are  discussed  in  test  by  the  noted  critic, 
Charles  Yriarte.  Published  by  Boussod,  Valadon  & 
Co.  (successors  to  Goupil),  and  for  sale  at  60  cents  a 
fascicule. 

"Our  Society"  Blue  Book. 
The  fashionable  private  address  directory,  con- 
taining the  lists  of  names,  addresses,  and  reception 
days  of  the  leading  society  people,  is  now  in  press  at 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company.  Address  all  communi- 
cations and  changes  to  Charles  C.  Hoag,  publisher 
179  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


—  Kkitiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ,  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Moore's  Poison-Oak  Remedy.    Cures  poi- 
son-oak  and  all  skin  diseases. 


When  Belva  Lockwood  was  admitted  to  practice, 
and  was  asked  by  Judge  Drake  to  take  the  customary 
oath,  just  as  she  was  putting  out  her  hand  to  touch 
the  Bible,  she  was  startled  by  hearing  the  judge  say, 
in  his  severest  tones  :  "  Take  off  your  hat,  sir  I " 


The  strength  of  Cleveland's 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


Lady  Burton,  the  widow  of  the  famous  translator 
and  traveler,  possesses  a  grewsome  necklace  of 
human  bones  given  by  the  King  of  Dahomey  to  Sir 
Richard  Burton  when  he  made  him  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  his  corps  of  Amazons.  The  necklace  was 
designed  to  be  a  present  to  the  new  commander's 
favorite  squaw.  Lady  Burton  is  said  to  have  viewed 
her  husband's  appointment  with  jealousy  at  first ; 
but  when  she  personally  inspected  the  female 
warriors,  all  such  feelings  instantly  vanished. 


rounded  ' 
r  spoonful  of 

'(Twiantfs' 

^■BaJdngPowrler 

Vdoes  better  work 
^than  a  heaping 
spoonful 

of  others. 

To  have  the  best  results 

REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

Cleveland  BakingPowder  Co.,New  York, 
Snccc.Bor  to  Clpvpland  Urnthrr'. 


Luxuriant  Hair 

WITH  a  clean,  wholesome  scalp,  free 
from  irritating  and  scaly  eruptions, 
is  produced  by  the  Cuticura  Soap,  the 
most  effective  skin-purifying  and  beauti- 
fying soap  in  the  world,  as  well  as  purest 
and  sweetest  for  toilet  and  nursery.  It 
clears  the  scalp  and  hair  of  crusts,  scales, 
and  dandruff,  destroys  microscopic  insects 
which  feed  on  the  hair,  soothes  irritated 
and  itching  surfaces,  stimulates  the  hair 
follicles,  and  nourishes  the  roots. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  25c.  Potter  Pet/8 
axd  Chem.  Cobp.,  Bole  PTOps.,  Boston.  "  All 
about  the  Ssin  and  Hair."  free. 


Until  the  Close  of  the 
Midwinter  Fair 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN 

EUROPEAN  ART  GOODS 


We  can  and  will  sell  you  froni 
our  magnificent  stock  of  Paint- 
ings, Engravings,  Etchings,  Statu- 
ary, Vases,  Pottery,  Glassware, 
and  Art  Goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion at 

LOWER   PRICES 

than  can  he  purchased  at  the  Fair 
or  anywhere  else. 

We  can  offer  you  a  selection  from 
the  largest  stock  in  the  United 
States. 

Evervthing  marked  in  PLAIN 
FIGURES  and  at  Great  Reduc- 
tions. 

s.  &  cTcump 

113    GEARY    STREET. 

CASTLE    CREST 

BELVEDERE. 

Private  hotel,  newly  opened.  Beautifully 
situated.  Grand  view  of  bay  and  city. 
Rooms,  single  or  in  suite,  with  board. 
Terms  moderate. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 

CITIZENS'  "WATER  COMPANY.— NOTICE 
is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Citizens*  Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  is  hereby  called 
for  Thursday,  July  5,  1894.  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
company's  office  at  No.  13  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  creating  a 
bonded  indebtedness  and  issuing  bonds  of  the  company  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000.00,  with  interest,  payable  semi-an- 
nually, at  six  per  cent,  per  annum — principal  payable  in 
thirty  years.  The  above  meeting  is  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  Argonaut  was  by  them,  in  the  order 
calling  such  meeting,  designated  as  the  newspaper  in 
which  this  notice  is  to  be  published. 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Citizens*  Water 
Company.  CHARLES  B.  WHEATON, 

Dated  May  2,  1894.  Secretary  pro  tent. 


Don't  try  to  crowd  a  whole  dry-goods 
store  into  a  newspaper  column  ;  you  want 
something  new  for  your  customers  to  see 
when  they  call  on  you  or  read  your  cata- 
logue. Better  advertise  some  specialty  in 
such  an  attractive  way  as  to  command  in- 
quiry— then  show  them  the  rest. —  IV.  H. 
Eastman. 
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FAVORITE  SUMMER  RESORTS 
The  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior 

Of  Central  California. 
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BOTH     UNDER    OXE    MANAGEMENT. 


NOTED    FOR    ITS    EFFICIENCY. 


THE      CELEBRATBE 

HOTEL    DEL    MONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAL. 

"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places" 

ONLY 


»2 


HOURS 


From 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the 
SOUTHERN      PACIFIC      COMPANY 

For  further  Information  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 

TAVERN  CASTLE  GRAG,  HOTEL  DEI.  MONTE, 

Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  and  Soda  Springs 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route 

Between  San   Francisco  and 
Portland.  Or. 

ELEVATION  2,100   Ft. 

MAGNIFICENT  YIEWS  OF 

MOUNT  SHASTA  and  THE  CRAGS. 


Monterey,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  25,  1894. 


PRESTON'S    MARRIED    BLISS. 


How  It  Failed  to  Win  a  Cynical  Bachelor. 


I  remember  now  that  when,  as  a  small  boy,  I 
learned  in  our  bistory-class  of  that  Athenian  who 
proved  his  filness  for  the  ballot  by  voting  for  the 
banishment  of  Aristides,  I  instantly  thought  of 
Herbert  Preston.  At  that  time  he  always  had  bis 
face  and  hands  clean  and  bis  hair  combed,  and  it 
was  at  that  time  that  my  female  relatives  began  a 
practice,  which  they  have  kept  up  to  the  present 
day,  of  continually  holding  him  up  to  me  as  a 
young  man  whose  example  was  to  be  followed  by 
reprobates  like  myself.  And  this  long-drawn-out 
praise  culminated  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  when 
Herbert,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  made  what  they 
all  declared  was  "a  most  judicious  and  desirable 
marriage." 

"  There's  a  fine  young  man  for  you  I  "  exclaimed 
my  worthy  Aunt  Susan  ;  "  he's  married  a  good  girl, 
a  domestic  girl,  and  a  girl  who  will  make  him  happy 
and  keep  him  in  the  right  path,  too.  Besides  that, 
she's  got  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  her  own 
right,  and  will  have  more  some  day  if  she  keeps  on 
the  right  side  of  the  old  lady — which  she  knows 
enough  to  do,  being  a  girl  of  high  principle — and  I 
must  say,  James,  that  I  wish  you  would  follow  your 
friend's  example  and  settle  down,  instead  of  living 
the  way  you  do — heavens  knows  how  or  where." 

It  was  six  years  after  this  that  I  next  met  Herbert 
Preston,  and  then  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  spend 
Sunday  at  his  house  in  Westchester  County,  if  only 
to  contrast  my  sorrowful  bachelor's  state  with  the 
sunshine  of  a  home  to  which  the  wife  brings  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  looking  for  more  when 
her  mother  dies,  and  continues  meantime  to  keep  her 
husband  in  the  right  path  and  make  him  happy,  too. 
It  was  dark  when  I  alighted  from  the  train  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  afternoon,  but  Herbert  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  depot,  and  we  started  together  to  walk 
to  his  house,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Preston,  cheerily,  as  he 
opened  the  front-door  with  his  night-key  and  ushered 
me  into  the  house.  "  I  guess  Mrs.  Preston's  up- 
stairs with  the  baby.  Just  step  into  the  dining-room 
a  minute,"  and  I  followed  him  with  alacrity. 

Now  when,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  cold  journey 
on  a  winter's  evening,  a  man  invites  a  friend  to  "  step 
into  the  dining-room,"  he  can  have  but  one  purpose 
in  view.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I  reasoned  then, 
as  I  dropped  my  bag  in  the  hall  and  followed  Her- 
bert over  the  threshold  into  a  region  of  cavernous 
darkness. 

"Sit  down,"  said  my  host  in  a  pleasant,  genial 
way,  and  I  did  so,  smacking  my  lips  while  he  lit  the 
gas.  "  Just  wait  here  a  moment  while  I  go  up  and 
see  if  your  room  is  ready.  I'd  take  you  in  the 
parlor,  but  the  children's  toys  are  all  over  the  floor," 
and  with  these  words  he  disappeared,  leaving  me 
there  to  study  my  new  surroundings. 

I  glanced  about  the  room,  and  a  terrible  suspicion 
came  upon  me.  No  implements  of  hospitality  were 
visible,  but  on  the  wall  bung  a  temperance  motto 
worked  in  red  worsted  on  white  cardboard,  and  be- 
side it  an  illuminated  certificate  of  membership  in 
the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  the  Crystal  Font,  while  on 
the  sideboard  stood  a  flat  botUe  with  a  rubber-tube 
attachment — one  of  those  noisome  domestic  objects 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dark  room  like  a  sensi- 
tized photographic  plate. 

It  was  after  seven  when  Mrs.  Preston  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  welcome  me.  She  was  a  fairly 
good-looking  woman,  with  serious  dark  eyes,  set 
rather  close  together  in  her  head  and  suggesting,  in 
fact,  almost  betraying,  her  complete  lack  of  humor- 
ous sense,  while  certain  lines  about  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  indicated  Calvinistic  severity  and  thrift. 
As  she  shook  my  hand,  she  remarked  carelessly 
that  baby  had  been  so  cunning  and  sweet  that  night 
that  she  had  played  with  him  an  hour  longer  than 
she  usually  did.  Then  we  sat  down  at  table  and 
Mrs.  Preston  asked  a  blessing  which  we  didn't  get. 
Now,  I  am  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  in  my  way,  and 
whenever  I  find  myself  in  an  uncomfortable  position, 
I  always  try  to  turn  the  situation  tc  some  profitable 
account  instead  of  yielding  to  the  melancholy  of  the 
occasion.  Therefore,  I  said  to  myself:  "I  will 
strive  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  this  woman,  who 
appears  to  have  fewer  interests  in  the  world  than 
anybody  I  have  ever  met.  I  do  not  wish  to  break  up 
this  happy  five-thousand-a-year  home,  but  if  I  can 
win  this  one's  heart,  no  woman  will  be  able  to  resist 
me,  and  henceforth  the  boundless  continent  will  be 
mine— that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  gentler  sex  is 
concerned."  Therefore,  as  soon  as  dinner 
and  we  were  all  seated  in  the  parlor, 
task  with  renewed  vivacity. 

Grasping  the  conversational  oar  firmly  in  both 
hands  and  bracing  myself  firmly  in  my  seat,  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  read  Mr.  Howells's  last  novel, 
No.  she  did  not  think  she  had.  She  did  not  read 
novels.  Did  she  like  Mr.  Irving  as  well  as  Mr. 
Booth  ?  She  gaped  at  me  a  moment  and  then  in- 
quired  if  Irving  was  not  a  play-actor.  No,  she  did 
not  approve  of  going  to  the  theatre. 

At  this  juncture  I  almost  lost  my  stroke  by  pausing 
to  ask  her  why  she  did  not  approve  of  theatres. 
She  replied,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  it  was 
because  she  had  never  been  to  one  herself.  From 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Preston  possessed  a 
logical  and  well-balanced  mind. 


r  was  over 
I  sprang  to  my 


Having  passed  literature  and  the  drama  in  a  few 
swift  strokes,  I  wiped  my  forehead  and  turned  my 
prow  toward  the  safe  and  placid  shoals  of  society, 
where  I  judged  I  should  find  easy  paddling. 

Was  there  much  good  society  in  the  town  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  there  was  a  very  pleasant  social  circle,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Dillar's 
First  Congregational  Church,  to  which,  fortunately 
enough,  the  Preston  family  belonged.  Her  mother, 
she  added,  had  gone  out  to  visit  one  of  these  de- 
sirable families  that  composed  the  congregation,  and 
she  expected  her  back  every  moment.  In  fact,  she 
was  only  sitting  up  on  her  account,  for  she  usually 
went  upstairs  soon  after  eight.  She  smiled  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  and  then  a  tramping  and  clatter- 
ing on  the  piazza  denoted  the  old  lady's  return,  and 
Herbert  flew  with  suspicious  alacrity  to  open  the 
door. 

I  recognized  her  the  moment  I  saw  her — the 
ideal  mother-in-law  of  humorous  fiction — for,  back 
in  the  late  seventies,  I  was  one  of  a  small  and  de- 
voted band  of  paragraphers  who  were  engaged  in 
holding  her  up  to  the  delighted  gaze  of  the  American 
public. 

I  had  made  many  a  dollar  out  of  her  in  the  old 
days,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  her  in 
the  flesh.  She  was  even  more  severe  of  aspect  than 
her  daughter,  and  the  hand  which  she  extended  to 
me  was  cold,  and  heavy,  and  lifeless,  like  a  bar  of 
lead.  In  memory  of  the  old  days  of  "acrobatic" 
humor,  and  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
money  she  used  to  put  into  my  flat  purse,  I  en- 
deavored respectfully  to  draw  her  into  conversation. 
But  she  was  not  responsive,  and  I  was  not  sorry 
when  she  and  her  daughter  departed  for  the  upper 
regions. 

Soon  afterward  Herbert  returned  and  remarked 
that  he  usually  "retired"  at  nine  o'clock.  I  took 
the  hint  and  observed  that  my  customary  bed-time 
was  half-past  eight,  so  we  went  upstairs  together. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  be  put  down  as  a  crusty  old 
bachelor,  nor  do  I  wish  to  appear  in  the  light  of  one 
despising  and  ridiculing  the  domestic  hearthstone 
and  hating  little  children.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
very  fond  of  little  children,  and  when  I  was  awak- 
ened shortly  before  daybreak  by  a  screaming  chorus 
in  the  nursery  next  to  me,  I  felt  sorry  for  the  young- 
sters who  were  getting  such  a  bad  bringing  up. 

As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  unable  to  sleep  because  of  the 
awful  racket,  I  comforted  myself  grimly  by  thinking 
of  all  the  pleasant  and  beautiful  things  that  the  Pres- 
tons  were  missing  in  this  world  by  reason  of  what 
they  are  fond  of  terming  their  "principles,"  and 
their  squalid  custom  of  keeping  early  hours,  a  prac- 
tice of  which  I  have  always  seriously  disapproved. 

And  then  my  thoughts  roamed  off  to  the  number- 
less good  times  that  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  and  I  chuckled  as  I  thought  bow  many  of  them 
I  would  have  missed  had  I  in  early  life  cultivated  the 
pernicious  habit  of  going  to  bed  early. 

Then  I  sank  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  dreamed 
that  I  had  become  truly  good  myself,  and  that  the 
bells  were  beginning  to  toll  for  my  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Preston's  younger  sister,  and  then  I  awoke  and 
found  that  it  was  the  rising  bell  which  I  had  heard, 
and  I  arose,  greatly  relieved,  and  proceeded  to  dress. 
The  three  children  sat  opposite  to  me  at  breakfast, 
and  bright,  lively,  and  vigorous  specimens  of  human- 
ity they  were,  too.  I  must  say,  however,  that  a  fist- 
ful of  oatmeal  mush  hurled  across  the  table  by  an 
excited  infant  is  apt  to  prove  a  formidable  projectile, 
as  I  discovered  to  ray  cost  that  morning.  It  was 
Master  Herbert,  junior,  who  performed  this  feat  in 
a  sudden  gust  of  fury,  caused  by  his  mother's  put- 
ting the  sugar  bowl  out  of  bis  reach. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Preston  at  this  exploit, 
"you  must  remember  that  it  is  Sunday,  and  God 
won't  love  you  if  you  make  so  much  noise  to-day." 

"I  don't  want  God  to  love  me  1  Gimme  that 
sugar-bowl  1 "  howled  the  child,  and  he  had  his 
way. 

As  it  was  Sunday,  the  children  were  not  allowed 
to  play  with  their  toys,  so  they  kept  the  day  holy  by 
screaming  for  them  and  quarreling  with  each  other 
and  with  the  nurse  until  the  church  bells  began  to 
ring,  and  the  mother-in-law  asked  us,  rather  point- 
edly, if  we  were  ready  for  church.  I  replied  with 
alacrity  that  I  was,  and  jo>ful!y  closed  a  volume  on 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  which  I  had  been  reading 
at  her  suggestion.  We  sallied  forth  and  entered  the 
church  in  a  procession,  headed  by  Herbert,  who 
escorted  his  mother-in-law  with  a  meekness  and 
deference  that  must  have  made  it  apparent  to  the 
entire  congregation  that  there  was  still  some  prop- 
erty in  the  family  to  divide.  Mrs.  Preston  and  I 
followed,  and  the  nurse  and  eldest  child  brought  up 
the  rear. 

When  the  parson  announced  his  text.  Master 
Herbert,  who  had  behaved  like  a  fried  snake  up  to 
that  moment,  was  carried  out,  and  I  leaned  back  in 
the  corner  of  the  pew,  prepared  to  be  bored.  But  I 
was  not  bored.  On  the  contrary,  I  listened  to  one 
of  the  very  best  sermons  I  had  ever  heard  in  my  life 
—and  one  that  applied  perfectly  to  my  own  condi- 


contrived  to  tell  him,  in  an  undertone,  how  much  I 
had  enjoyed  his  sermon,  adding  that  I  really  believed 
that  it  had  given  me  new  strength  to  endure  the 
troubles  which  beset  me." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  clergyman,  assuming  his  pro- 
fessional "sympathetic"  look  and  preparing  toes- 
cape,  for  I  suppose  the  poor  man  had  enough  to 
bore  him  within  his  own  congregation  and  could  not 
extend  his  practice  among  outside  sinners.  "  Yes," 
I  replied,  meekly ;  "we  all  have  our  little  trials  in 
this  vale  of  tears,  and  now  I  am  staying  over  Sunday 
with  the  Prestons." 

A  broad  and  singularly  winning  and  humorous 
smiie  chased  the  sympathetic  look  from  the  preach- 
er's face  and  told  him  that  our  sentiments  were  in 
accord.  "I  see  that  Mrs.  Preston's  mother  is  still 
with  them,"  he  said  quietly,  but  I  thought  meaningly, 
and  then  we  both  laughed  and  shook  hands  cordially, 
and  I  thought  what  a  hard  time  he  must  be  having  in 
that  church. 

After  dinner,  Herbert  and  I  went  out  for  a  walk, 
by  special  permission  of  Mrs.  Preston,  and  1  took 
particularly  good  care  to  stay  out  until  tea-time,  for 
1  needed  all  possible  strength  and  refreshment  for 
the  work  which  lay  before  me  that  evening.  I  had 
determined — even  if  it  became  necessary  to  sit  up 
all  night — to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
Prestons,  and  I  felt  that  to  do  that  I  must  surpass 
all  my  previous  records  as  a  man  of  tact  and  a  fas- 
cinating talker. 

I  took  my  text  from  the  motto  on  the  dining- 
room  wall,  and,  as  soon  as  we  had  adjourned  to  the 
parlori  made  inquiries  concerning  the  local  tem- 
perance society. 

This  aroused  the  old  lady,  and  she  told  me  that 
the  local  branch  had  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  For 
the  past  six  months  it  bad  devoted  its  entire  energies 
to  the  task  of  inducing  Dr.  Dillar,  the  clergyman 
whom  we  had  heard  that  morning,  to  have  none 
but  teetotalers  in  the  board  of  trustees.  So  success- 
ful had  they  been  in  this  righteous  crusade  that  they 
had  already  caused  a  serious  split  in  the  church — a 
split  which  might  eventually  drive  Dr.  Dillar  from 
the  pulpit  and  some  of  his  supporters  from  the  con- 
gregation. 

Of  course  I  congratulated  Mrs.  Preston  and  her 
mother  on  the  amount  of  good  they  were  accom- 
plishing, and  observed  sadiy  that  it  had  often  pained 
me  to  see  deacons  and  trustees  reeling  down  the 
fashionable  thoroughfares  of  the  city  and  falling 
down  the  steps  of  the  chief  places  of  worship. 

It  became  apparent  to  me  now  that  I  was  making 
a  most  excellent  impression  on  the  company,  so  I 
went  on  to  say  in  a  mysterious  whisper  that  I  happened 
to  know  of  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to 
restore  the  Tweed  ring  to  New  York  and  remove  the 
Vatican,  Pope  and  all,  from  Rome  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

To  all  this  the  Preston  family  listened  eagerly,  but 
their  faces  positively  beamed  with  delight  when  I 
went  on  to  describe,  in  a  vivid,  blood-curdling  man- 
ner, the  iniquities  practiced  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  Unitarians — it's  always  safe  to  pitch  into  either 
of  those  sects— and  concluded  with  a  magnificent 
peroration,  in  which  I  disclosed  that  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  were  not  like  others— in  darkness 
and  sin — but  enlightened  and  liberal  Christians,  who 
could  do  no  wrong.  Then  I  saw  by  the  delight  that 
beamed  on  me  from  every  eye  that  the  field  was 
won.  And,  indeed,  the  next  morning  on  the  train, 
Herbert  told  me  that  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law 
were  very  much  pleased  with  me.  He  also  added 
rather  significantly  that  Mrs.  Preston  had  an  un- 
married sister,  with  five  thousand  a  year  in  her 
own  right  and  a  chance  at  the  old  lady's  estate. 

Is  that  so  ?  Well,  I  have  an  enemy  who  has  often 
done  me  wrong  and  who  wishes  to  make  a  good 
match.  If  I  could  only  bring  those  two  together  I — 
New  York  Herald. 


tion. 


He  preached  about  the  virtue  of  patience  under 
affliction,  and  reminded  us  of  the  fact  that  the  ills  of 
this  life,  no  matter  how  hard  they  might  be  to  bear, 
were  visited  upon  us  for  our  own  good,  and  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  derive  benefit  from  them  whenever 
wc  could. 

I  was  introduc2d  to  the  preacher  after  church  and 


JHorsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Travelers  in  the  alkali  districts  of  the  West  have 
noticed  that  a  few  drops  of  Horsford's  Acid  Phos- 
phate render  the  use  of  alkali  water  harmless. 


Ada—'1  I've  been  wondering  all  day  why  you 
weren't  invited  to  the  Bigelows."  Kittv  (sweetly)— 
"And  I've  been  wondering  why  you  were" — Life. 


yHARTSnWSSSl> 

AND  GET 

lEGENUiNE 

) HARTSHORN) 


NOTICE 

NAME  THX-a 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER'S 
m  AND  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 

i*_l  t-buy  our  Oxford  Boss  Blcycle.Buit- 


able  for  either  sex,  made  of  liestnia- 
__  terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 
„usted  and  Hilly  warranted.  Write  to-cUv  for  our 
luiX'e  L-..oiHr-feriitalni.'ii.-01-btcvclr.s,  parts  r< -'.aire  etc. 
free.         OXFORD    MFG.    Co! 

338  Wabash  Avenue,      -      CHICAGO.  TT.Tu 


SPRING  STYLES  IN  WOOLENS, 

THE  LATEST  AND  FINEST,  IN  ENDLESS 
VARIETY, 

—  AT  — 

H.    S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


THE 

^Gentleman's  Smoke? 

Adelajfifful  Gland  of  Sfjames 
L.rori.shjLouijidnfl.Perique, Genuine  Im-v 
^ported  Turkish, Ex]ra  ferighf  Pluq  M 

E«Ira  BrighT  Long  Cul.and  Marburg 
I  Bros  Celebrated  Brand  "Frckthgi* 
MARBURG    BROS.. 
BALTIMORE      MD. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health   and  purity,   is   communicated 
to  the  mouth  bv  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  ioud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


(y'IdonotEatPastry.,| 


How  often  3'ou  hear  this 
expression,  and  the  ex- 
planation that  usually 
follows:  "I  am  troubled 
with  dyspepsia."  The 
explanation  is  not  far  to 

£<!  seek.  In  the  past  Lard 
has  been  used  as  the  prin- 

X  cipal  shortening  in  all 
pastry,   the   result — dys- 

'%  pepsia.  The  dyspeptic 
JS  need  no  longer  be 
H5  troubled,  providing 


80TT0LENE 

^  is  substituted  for  lard  in 
^  the  preparation  of  all  food. 
It  is  composed  strictly  of  i 
highly  refined  vegetable 
oil  and  beef  suet.  When 
-y  used  as  a  shortening,  it 
S^  produces  wholesome  and 
healthful  pastry.  Physi- 
.  ^  cians  and  expert  cooks 
indorse  it.  Refnse  substitutes. 

\  Send   three   cents   in  stamps  to  N    K. 
'}4.  Fairbank&  Co.,  Chicago, for  handsome  * 
X  Cottolene  Cook  JJook,    containing  six  } 
jv;™  hundred  recipes,  prepared  by  nine  emi- 
*ttP  nent  authorities  on  cooking. 
Z%      Cottolene  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 

Hade  only  bv 

K.  FAIRBANK&CO. 
ST.  LOUIS  and 

^CHICAGO.    NEW  YORK,   BOSTON.;, 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  brand 
new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  listener—"  Va-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  out 
of  newspaper  yams.     Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes  News- 
paper  CUppings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  world 
on  any  subject, 


June  2;,  1894. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  wife  of  a  Scotch  minister,  who  was  a  cipher 
in  bis  own  house,  once  remonstrated  with  a  tinker, 
who  had  a  craze  for  collecting  buttons.  "  Weel, 
mem,"  was  the  reply,  "  ilka  ane  has  their  craze,  an' 
mine's  for  buttons  an'  yours  for  breeks  1 " 

Wben  Earl  Ferrars  had  been  convicted  of  murder, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  pardon,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  insane.  His  mother  being 
applied  to,  and  requested  to  write  a  strong  letter  on 
the  subject,  answered  :  "  Well,  but  if  I  do,  how  am 
I  to  marry  off  my  daughters?" 


Thirty  years  ago,  Horace  Greeley  said  to  Susan 
B.  Anthony  :  "  The  ballot  and  the  bullet  go  to- 
gether. You  women  say  you  want  to  vote  ;  are  you 
ready  to  fight,  too?"  "Yes,  Mr.  Greeley,"  said 
Miss  Anthony,  "we  are  ready  to  fight  at  the  point 
of  the  goose-quill,  the  way  you  always  have." 


Judge  Ira  Perley  believed  in  the  justice  of  his 
client's  cause  ;  he  would  not  enlist  in  it  otherwise. 
At  one  time  a  sharper  tried  to  retain  him,  and  was 
smoothing  over  his  crooked  conduct  as  well  as  he 
knew  how,  when  the  judge  astonished  him  by  ex- 
claiming: "  I  think  you  have  acted  like  an  infernal 
scoundrel,  sir  I  "  "Is  there  any  charge  for  that 
opinion  ?  "     "  Yes,  sir  ;  five  dollars  I  " 


Bouvard,  one  of  the  most  learned  as  well  as 
brusque  physicians  of  his  times,  was  one  day  called 
to  attend  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  violent  colic.  "lam  coming."  said  Bou- 
vard, who,  however,  did  not  stir.  "  For  the  love  of 
God,  sir,"  said  the  messenger,  "do  not  wait  any 
longer.  Monseigneur  is  suffering  the  tortures  of  the 
damned "  "What!"  exclaimed  Bouvard,  "  al- 
ready I " 

At  one  of  the  annual  dinners  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York,  at  which  Mr.  Blaine  and  the 
late  Governor  Van  Zandt,  of  Rhode  Island,  were 
both  guests,  a  little  good-natured  chaff  was  indulged 
in  as  to  the  relative  influence  of  the  Hollanders  and 
Yankees  in  the  settlement  and  development  of 
New  York.  "I  can  give  you  the  history  of  New 
York  in  a  sentence,"  said  Van  Zandt,  in  whose  veins 
coursed  both  Dutch  and  Yankee  blood.  "The 
Dutch  settled  New  York,  and  the  Yankees  setded  the 
Dutch."  

A  well-known  lawyer  on  circuit  in  the  North  of 
England,  curious  to  know  how  a  certain  juryman 
arrived  at  his  verdict,  meeting  him  one  day,  ventured 
to  ask.  "Well,"  replied  he,  "I'nia  plain  man,  and 
I  like  to  be  fair  to  every  one.  I  don't  go  by  what 
the  witnesses  say,  and  I  don't  go  by  what  the  law- 
yers say,  and  I  don't  go  by  what  the  judge  says  ;  but 
I  looks  at  the  man  in  the  dock,  and  I  says,  *  He 
must  have  done  something  or  he  wouldn't  be  there,' 
so  I  brings  'em  all  in  guilty." 


Sergeant  Kelly,  a  celebrity  of  the  Irish  bar,  had  a 
remarkable  habit  of  drawing  conclusions  directly 
at  variance  with  his  premises,  and  was  consequently 
nicknamed  "Counselor  Therefore."  In  court,  on 
one  occasion,  he  thus  addressed  the  jury:  "The 
case  is  so  clear,  gendemen,  that  you  can  not  possi- 
bly misunderstand  it,  and  I  should  pay  your  under- 
standings a  very  poor  compliment  if  I  dwelt  upon  it 
for  another  minute ;  therefore,  I  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  explain  it  to  you  as  minutely  as  possible." 


Gilbert  A'Beckett  celebrated  his  elevation  to  the 
office  of  magistrate  at  the  Greenwich  police  court 
by  a  characteristic  pun.  A  gentleman  came  before 
him  to  prefer  a  charge  of  robbery  with  violence, 
committed  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  In  stating 
his  case  he  mentioned  that  the  assault  occurred 
while  he  was  returning  home  from  an  evening- 
party.  The  worthy  magistrate  interrupted  him  by 
observing  :  "  Really,  sir,  I  can  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  accept  anything  like  an  ex  parte  statement." 


Physicians  are  sometimes  slightly  put  to  their  wits 
to  find  a  suitable  excuse  for  neglecting  an  office  pa- 
tient when  wishing  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  some- 
thing else,  but  a  Philadelphia  specialist  quite  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  line  with  one  of  his  lady  pa- 
tients, the  other  day.  He  was  about  to  treat  her 
foot  with  electricity,  and  she  had  just  removed  her 
stocking  in  preparation,  when  the  mail  arrived. 
Desirous  of  reading  one  of  the  letters  immediately, 
this  diplomat  gracefully  secured  time  by  saying,  in 
his  most  professional  tones:  "Just  expose  your  foot 
to  the  atmosphere  for  a  little  while." 


A  Cambridge  car  had  stopped  (says  the  Boston 
Budget)  in  front  of  Beck  Hall.  Mrs.  Casey,  who 
sat  near  the  front  door,  tackled  her  bundle  of  wash- 
ing and  started  to  leave  by  the  front  platform.  The 
bundle  was  rather  large  and  decidedly  awkward  to 
handle,  and,  when  she  reached  the  street,  it  slipped 
from  her  grasp  and  fell  upon  one  of  the  tracks.  She 
started  quickly  to  recover  it,  but  a  sudden  appre- 
hension seized  her,  and  she  stopped.  Looking  at 
the  motorman,  she  said,  doubtfully  :  "  If  Oi  put  me 


fut  on  the  track,  will  Oi  hov  a  shock?"  "No, 
madam,"  replied  the  motorman,  gravely,  "not  un- 
less you  put  your  other  foot  on  the  trolley  wire." 

Prince  Napoleon  and  Count  Mercier,  with  their 
suite,  were  once  visiting  within  the  Confederate  lines 
during  our  civil  war,  and,  riding  along  the  Fairfax 
turnpike,  they  came  upon  Major  F.  G.  Skinner  and 
a  body  of  Southern  veterans.  Skinner  left  his  men 
in  charge  of  a  junior  officer  and  approached  the 
party.  He  had  been  educated  in  France  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  received  him  warmly,  made  some  re- 
mark about  the  soldierly  appearance  of  his  troops. 
Just  at  that  moment  an  evolution  brought  the  men 
into  such  a  position  that  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  distinguished  visitors.  Their  trousers 
showed  the  worst  effects  of  their  usage.  The  prince 
could  not  repress  a  smile  as  his  eye  ran  along  the 
line  of  big  and  little  holes.  But  Major  Skinner, 
with  characteristic  wit,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  see 
there  the  side  of  our  soldiers  which  has  never  yet 
been,  and  I  hope  never  may  be,  seen  by  the  enemy." 

Of  Douglas  Jerrold,  the  late  Edmund  Yates 
graphically  related  that,  as  he  was  escorting  the  wit 
one  night  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  "  up  New  Street 
we  met  two  or  three  drunken  roisterers,  one  of 
whom,  after  tumbling  up  against  me,  apologized  and 
asked  the  way  to  the  "Judge  and  Jury,' a  popular 
entertainment  of  the  day.  Instantly  Jerrold  bent 
forward  and  addressed  him:  'Straight  on,  young 
man  ;  continue  in  the  path  you  are  now  pursuing 
and  you  can't  fail  to  come  to  them  I '  It  was  to 
Peter  Cunningham,  mentioning  his  fondness  for 
calves*  feet,  that  Jerrold  said  '  Extremes  meet  I ' 
To  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  expressing  her  fear  that  her 
hair  had  been  turned  gray  by  the  application  of 
some  ^strong  stimulant,  he  said:  '  I  [know,  essence 
of  thyme.'"  One  evening  Yates  and  Jerrold  were 
at  a  ball,  when  Yates  inquired  :  "  Who  is  that  man 
there,  dancing  with  Mrs.  Jerrold?"  "  God] knows, 
my  dear  boy,"  Jerrold  replied,  looking  around  for  an 
instant;  "some  member  of  the  Humane  Society, 
I  suppose."  A  week  before  Jerrold  died,  Yates 
met  him  at  dinner,  where  also  was  Albert  Smith, 
whose  engagement  to  the  lady  he  afterward  married 
was  then  rumored.  The  host  having  asked  Smith  to 
ring  the  bell  for  dinner,  Jerrold  said  :  "  Yes,  Albert, 
why  don't  you  ring  that  belle?"  Of  his  godfather, 
Edmund  Byng,  Yates  told  this  anecdote  :  Byng 
once  asked  a  guest  at  his  own  table  :  "  How'did  you 
like  that  dish  ?  "  "  It  was  very  good."  ' '  '  Good,' 
sir  ?  Of  course  it  was  good  1  Everything  is  good 
that  comes  to  this  table.  I  didn't  ask  you  if  it  was 
good  ;  I  asked  you  if  you  liked  it." 


M.  de  la  Reynie,  traveling  one  day  incognito,  met 
a  man  of  enormous  obesity  at  the  inn  where  they 
change  the  horses  on  the  road  to  Paris.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  he  had  with  him  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  governor  of  his  province — one 
to  the  king's  physician  and  the  other  to  a  celebrated 
lawyer.  When  they  arrived  in  Paris,  La  Reynie 
took  the  man  to  his  own  hotel,  and  assured  him  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  help  him  in  his  quest.  He 
at  once  led  him  to  a  dungeon  where  there  were  a  jug 
of  water  and  a  piece  of  bread  suspended  by  a  string 
from  the  ceiling.  Rage,  screams,  and  cries  of  the 
despairing  prisoner  were  in  vain.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  the  man  was  presently  compelled  to  at- 
tempt to  get  the  only  food  he  had,  and,  after 
numerous  jumps  and  as  many  tumbles,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
bread.  After  two  months  of  this  diet  and  these 
gymnastics.  La  Reynie  gave  him  his  liberty.  But 
his  protege^  beside  himself  with  rage,  threatened  to 
lodge  a  complaint  with  the  prefect  of  police.  "  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  simple,"  said  La  Reynie  to  him  ; 
"  you  are  at  this  very  moment  before  him.  But  let  us 
think  a  moment.  You  came  to  Paris  to  cure  your 
obesity.  You  now  stand  before  me  as  thin  and  slender 
as  a  young  man.  What  have  you,  therefore,  to  gain  ? 
Besides  that,  here  are  documents  to  show  that  you 
have  won  the  lawsuit  you  came  about  and  which  you 
told  me  on  the  journey  you  were  so  anxious  to  win." 
Amazed  and  stupefied,  and  with  his  breath  taken 
away,  the  poor  man  was  only  able  to  stammer  : 
"  Oh  1  monseigneur  1  "  "  Depart,"  said  La  Reynie 
to  him  ;  "  return  to  the  country  and  propagate  my 
treatment  for  obesity." 


Knocked  Out  of  Time 
By  that  able  blood  depurent,  Hostttter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  the  young  giant,  rheumatism,  withdraws 
beaten.  In  maturity  it  is  harder  to  conquer.  Attack 
it  at  the  start  with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  and 
save  yourself  years  of  agony  and  constant  danger, 
for  this  malady  is  always  liable  to  attack  the  heart. 
Potent  in  malaria,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  nervous- 
ness, and  kidney  complaint  is  the  Bitters. 


Remarkable  Preservation 

Is  a  characteristic  of  Borden's  Peerless  Brand 
Evaporated  Cream.  Always  the  same  ;  is  perfectly 
pure ;  entirely  wholesome  ;  free  from  substances 
foreign  to  pure  milk.  A  perfect  product  accomplished 
by  a  scientific  process. 
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OK©   ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  ia  taken;  it  Is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  ar<l  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c 
and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
•OUISVIUE.  Kr.  NEW  YORK.  «.fc- 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PAOIFIO  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

,_,  CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Barkand 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Best  Remedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  25  years  In  experi- 
mental analysis,  toe-ether  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  In  Paris,  naB  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  leBult 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate  them  in  an  elixir,  which  posseseea  in  the  highest 
degree  ita  restorative  and  invfooratinfr  qualities,  free 
from  the  disagreeable  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  V. 


LAROCHE 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used  for 
children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over  fifty 
years. 


&  CAMP  FIRE  IS  GOOD. 

&  WOOD  OR  GOAL  STOVE  IS  BETTER. 

BOT  A  GAS  STOVE  IS  BEST. 


All  Kinds  of  Gas  Cooking:  Stoves  and  Gas 
Grates.     Stove  Department, 

S.    F.   GAS-LIGHT    COMPANY, 

228    POST    STREET. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail    Steamers. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW   YORK! 

Britannic July  4th  I  Britannic August  1st 

Majestic July  nth     Majestic August  8th 

Germanic July  18th  |  Germanic August  15th 

Teutonic July  25th  |  Teutonic August  22d 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favorable 
terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris.  Second 
cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage 
tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading 
railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


lhavb      J 


From  June  10,  1894. 


7.00  A.     Atlantic  Express   for  Ogden  and 

East 

7.00  a.  Benicia,Vacavule,§Rumsey, Sacra- 
mento, and  Redding,  Castle 
Crag  and  Dunsmuir,  via  Davis. . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Napa,  Cal- 
istoga,  and  *Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Los  llanos, Stock- 
ton, lone,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville.  Red  Bluff,  and  *Oroville.. 

New  Orleans  Express,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Los  Angeles,  Deming,  El 
Paso,  New  Orleans,  and  East. . 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

Peters  and  M  ilton 

Niles,  San  Jose",  and  Livermore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Vallejo, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  El  Verano, 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Esparto, 
§§Rumsey,  Woodland,  Knights 
Landing,  Marysville,  Oroville, 
and  Sacramento 

NUes,  San  Jo5e*,Livennore,  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Merced,  and 
Fresno 

Raymond  (for  Yosemite) 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Los  Angeles 

Santa  Ft"  Route,  Atlantic  Express 
for  Mojave  and  East 

European  Mail,  Ogden  and  East. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . 

Vallejo 

Oregon  Express,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  Redding,  Portland, 
Puget  Sound,  and  East 


7.30  a. 

8.30  A. 


9.OO  A, 
9-00  A, 

12.30  P. 
I. OO  P, 


4.00  P. 


4.30  P. 


5.00  P. 

6.O0  P. 

6.00  P. 

7.00  P. 

7.OO  P. 


7- IS  *. 
6.15  P. 


5-45  r- 
10.45  a. 
7-i5  P. 
8-45  A. 
'  9.00  P. 


7  IS  P. 
10.45  A. 


IO-45  A. 
IO.45  A. 

9-45  A. 

7-45  A. 

t  7-45  P- 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION  (Narrow  Gauge). 

t     7.45  a.     Sunday    Excursion    for   Newark, 
San   Jose",    Los  Gatos,   Felton, 

and  Santa  Cruz J     8.05  P. 

8.15  a.  Newark,  Centerville,  San  Jose", 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Way  Stations 6.20   p. 

*  2.45  p.     Newark,    Centerville,    San    Jose', 

New  Almaden,  Felton,  Boulder 
Creek,  Santa  Cruz,  and  prin- 
cipal Way  Stations *  11.50  A. 

4.45  p.    Newark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 9.50  a. 

COAST  DIVISION.  Third  and  To  wn Bend  Sts. 

*  6.45  A.     San    Jose",    New    Almaden,    and 

Way  Stations *    1.45  p. 

J     7.30  a.    San  Jose",    Santa    Cruz,    Pacific 
Grove,      and       Principal       Way 

Stations J     8. 33  p. 

8.15  a.  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, 
Pacific  Grove,  Paso  Robles, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  princi- 
pal Way  Stations 6.26  p. 

t     9.47  a.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations J     1.45   P. 

10.40  a.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.06  P. 

11.45  A-     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 3.30  P. 

*  s.20  P.     San  Josi,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  San- 

ta Cruz,  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pa- 
cific Grove *  10.40  a. 

*  3.30  P.     San    Jose"    and     principal    Way 

Stations 9.47  a. 

*  4.25   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations *    8.06  A. 

5.10   p.     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations *    3 .  48  a. 

6 .  30   p.     Palo  Alto  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  A. 

t  11.45  p-    Palo    Alto    and    principal    Way 

Stations t    7-26  P. 


CREEK  ROUTE  FERRY. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO— Foot  of  Market  St.  (SUp  8)— 

*7.oo    *8.oo      9.00    *io.co  and  11.00  a.  m.,    *ia.30 

Ji.oo     *2.oo       3.00     *4.0o        5.00    and  *6.oo    P.  m. 

From    OAKLAND— Foot    of     Broadway — *6.oo       *7.oo 

8.00  *g.oo  10.00  and  *n.oo  a.   m.,    j.12.00  *ia.3o 

2.00    *3.oo      4.00      and    *5.oo  p.   m. 

A  for  morning,     p  for  afternoon.     *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     §  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  only, 
sgj  Going — Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
j  Returning — Sunday  and  Monday  only. 
The  PACIFIC   TRANSFER  COMPANY  will 
call  for  and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.    In- 
quire  of  Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  infonna. 
tion. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through   Line  to    New  York,    via  Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  : 

SS.  San  Jose" June  28th 

SS.  Acapulco July  9th 

SS.  San  Bias July  18th 

SS.  San  Juan July  28th 

Note — When  the  sailing  day  falls  on  Sunday,  steamer 
will  be  dispatched  following  Monday. 

Japan  and   China  Line  for   Yokohama  and 
Hongkong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hongkong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONGKONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA : 

Peru Saturday,  July  7,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro Thursday,  July  26,  at  3  p.  M. 

City  of  Peking Thursday,  August  16,  at  3  P.  m. 

China. .  .(via  Honolulu). .  .Tuesday,  August  28,  at  3  r.  m. 
Round- Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  and  Passage  apply  at  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF  SAILINC        . 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brano*.n  St/oetj, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Sliangrv*:. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       .'  "Vl. 

Gaelic (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  29 

Belglc (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  .Tune  38 

Oceanic Tuesday,  July  1" 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Aug.  7 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale 
at  S.  P.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townseud  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  anply  at  Offices  of  Pacific  Mail   Steamship 
Company,   at   Wharf,    or  at   No.    202    Front   Street,  San 
Francisco. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m„  May  25,  June  4,  9,  19,  24,  July  5,  9,  19,  24,  August 
3.  8,  18,  23. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  May 
25,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Wednesdays,  9  A.  m.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  every  fourth  and  fifth  day,  8  a.  m.  For 
San  Diego,  stopping  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Port  Los  Angeles,  Redondo(Los  Angeles),  and  New- 
port  every  fourth  and  fifth  day  at  11  \.  m.  For  Ensenada, 
Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  25th  of  each 
month.  Ticket-otnce  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery  St. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  25,  1894. 


I!  is  said  lhat  when  the  ADglo-Saxon  who  regards 
himself  as  a  roaster  of  French  hears  Yvette  Guilbert, 
his  pride  is  bumbled  in  the  dust,  for  he  does  not  un- 
derstand three  sentences  that  she  sings.  So  it  might 
be  with  the  sprightly  Gaul  who,  regarding  himself  as 
a  proficient  in  English,  went  to  see  "  Reilly  and  the 
400  "  in  the  anticipation  of  a  happy  eveniDg  spent  at 
the  play. 

What  would  the  intelligent  foreigner  make  out  of 
this  strange  milie  of  strange  words  ?  In  most  cases, 
he  would  not  have  the  faintest  idea  what  they  were 
talking  about.  When  the  whole  audience  tittered 
at  the  pawnbroker's  careless  caution  to  the  con- 
sumptive, "  Keep  yourself  on  the  ground. "  he 
would  wonder  wherein  lay  the  joke.  He  would,  in 
fact,  wonder  wherein  lay  any  of  the  jokes  over 
which  the  audience  giggled,  or  chuckled,  or  roared 
in  sudden  gusts  of  irresistible  mirth.  The  Tough 
Girl  would  be  a  strange,  unearthly  figure  to  him — 
a  chimera  of  the  playwright's  fevered  imagination. 
"  Reach. Me-Down  Reilly  "  would  be  as  unknown  a 
creature  to  his  ken  as  an  ichthyosaurus  or  a  dodo. 
He  might  have  some  faint  memories  of  having  seen 
something  somewhere  that  resembled  Emeline  Gale 
and  her  mamma ;  but  Maggie  Murphy  and  her 
policeman,  Reilly  and  the  lounging  denizens  of  his 
pawn-shop,  would  be  creatures  as  strange  and  new 
to  him  as  Columbus's  Indians  were  to  the  grandees 
of  Ferdinand's  court. 

For,  in  fact,  "  Reilly  and  the  400"  is  not  only 
redolent  of  the  American  soil,  but  it  is  redolent  of 
the  back  street  of  the  American  city,  and  not  alone 
of  the  back  street  of  any  American  city,  but  the  back 
street  of  New  York.  This  peep  in  the  Bowery  and 
its  purlieus  is  a  genuine  glimpse  into  a  genuine 
locality  of  a  genuine  city.  Mr.  Harrigan  has  prob- 
ably, in  Ms  picture  of  the  pawn-shop,  painted  better 
than  he  knew — painted  with  such  a  frank  and  un- 
faltering realism  that  be  has  arrested  the  eye  of  critic 
and  UtUraUur.  The  devotees  of  realism,  with  W. 
D.  Howells  at  their  head,  have  paused  to  bestow 
an  intent  and  curious  interest  on  the  unheeded 
works  of  this  humble  dramatist,  who,  working  away 
in  his  own  obscure  corner,  has  now  and  then  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  some  phase  of  the  multifarious 
life  of  the  great  city  with  an  accuracy,  a  singular 
mastery  of  "  atmosphere,"  lhat  some  of  the  greater 
celebrities  have  failed  10  achieve. 

Edward  Harrigan  has,  in  his  small  way,  the  stuff  of 
a  genuine  dramatist  in  him.  Whatever  his  real 
nationality  may  be,  he  has  become  one  of  those  New 
Yorkers  that  the  enormous  and  complex  life  of  the  Em- 
pire City  is  developing,  who  saturate  themselves  with 
the  atmosphere  and  color  of  New  York,  finding  in 
that  huge  human  hive  a  world  large  enough  to  move 
in  and  to  study  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Harrigan 
has  directed  his  observations  toward  the  Bowery  and 
its  environs,  a  part  of  the  town  left  severely  alone — 
as  dramatic  material  —  unless  in  those  old-time, 
gory  melodramas  which  used  to  be  enacted  in  the 
old  Bowery  Theatre,  and  where,  sometimes,  the 
breathless  audiences  saw  a  hero  from  their  own  ranks 
passing  through  adventures  to  which  those  of  Othello 
were  mere  play-day  diversions. 

Harrigan,  however,  when  he  elected  to  become 
the  Shakespeare  of  the  Bowery,  did  not  choose  to 
represent  the  noble  East-Sider  scalping  Indians  on 
the  plains  or  succoring  damsels  in  distress  along  the 
moonlit  banks  of  the  East  River.  He  was  inspired 
in  his  work  by  a  rigorous  spirit  of  realism,  and,  in 
plays  of  the  roaring  burlesque  kind,  interpolated 
little  vignettes  of  that  life  which  surges  up  through 
those  overcrowded,  steaming,  slewing  streets,  in 
which  little  foreign  cities  live  and  thrive  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  domestic  city,  and  where  college  and 
university  settlements  have  planted  their  colonies 
in  the'"midst  of  the  swarming  population  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  sun  and  light  into  darkened  and 
dejected  lives. 

The  story  of  "  Reilly  and  the  400"  is  a  very  small 
affair.  The  play  itself  is  more  suggestive  of  some 
of  Hoyt's  farces  than  of  any  other  of  the  first  tenta- 
tive out-shoots  of  "  the  national  drama."  But 
where  Hoyt  quits  his  plot  to  indulge  in  satirical  cari- 
caturing of  popular  fads  and  foibles,  the  working 
out  of  Harrigan's  plot  is  interrupted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  extremely  accurate,  truthful,  and  careful 
pictures  of  modern  manners.  The  burlesque  ele- 
ment is  strong.  The  whole  play  is  a  series  of  rough- 
and-tumble  fights  between  men,  between  women, 
between  men  and  women.  When  the  action  is 
shifted  from  Hester  Street  to  the  drawing-room  of  a 
lady  who  is  at  once  the  editor  of  a  paper  and  a 
member  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  scene  becomes 
dull  and  ordinary,  and  settlts  back  into  the  genuine, 
old-reliable,  cheap  comedy-drama  of  the  Bowery 
and  the  gods. 


It  is  in  the  portraying  of  the  slums  in  the  East 
Side  that  Mr.  Harrigan  proves  his  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  American  playwright.  The  opening 
act,  in  the  pawn-shop  of  "  Reach-Me-Down  Reilly," 
is  a  careful  picture  of  the  life,  the  types,  and  en- 
vironments of  a  particular  phase  of  metropoliian 
existence.  To  the  Irish  pawnbroker — good-natured, 
sensible,  shrewd,  driving  his  sharp  bargains  with 
justice  but  not  generosity  ;  with  his  careless,  in- 
different manner,  his  fluent  speech  loaded  with  the 
argot  of  the  slums — come  the  denizens  of  the  ad- 
jacent locality,  types  from  the  crowded  tenement- 
house  and  foreign  districts,  to  raise  money  on  such 
small  possessions  as  Reilly  may  think  worth  receiv- 
ing. 

This  is  not  such  a  pawn-shop  as  Dickens  wrote 
about  somewhere,  with  its  incipient  tragedies  to  be 
guessed  at  or  its  open  miseries  to  be  meditated  upon. 
It  is  not  the  pawn-shop  that  figured  so  largely  in  the 
works  of  the  older  romance -writers,  where  decayed 
gentlewomen  and  impoverished  gallants  were  per- 
petually depositing  their  few  remaining  valuables, 
not  a  place  where  one  might  likely  see  such  a  lady 
as  the  wife  of  Captain  Booth,  who  had  come,  in  the 
desperation  of  her  distress,  to  raise  money  on  the 
last  relic  left  from  days  of  opulence — her  own  min- 
iature, set  in  diamonds.  It  is  a  pawn-shop  that  the 
frequenters  do  not  regard  with  any  aversion  or  tragi- 
cal desperation,  being  as  important  and  recognized  a 
factor  in  their  existence  as  the  sausage-butcher's  next 
door.  There  is  no  more  doleful  sentiment  connected 
with  a  visit  to  Reilly's  than  with  a  visit  to  Emil 
Schutzer's. 

Those  people,  however,  who  do  not  like  books  or 
plays  which  deal  with  "  low  life,"  had  better  not  see 
"  Reilly  and  the  400."  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  have  never  been  able  to  finish  "  Oliver  Twist" 
because  they  could  not  stand,  even  through  the  mod- 
ifying medium  of  light  literature,  coming  into  such 
intimacy  with  the  life  of  the  pauper,  the  cracksman, 
and  the  pickpocket.  To  such  the  ungilded  and  un- 
varnished picture  of  a  pawn-shop  near  the  Bowery, 
with  its  shifting  crowd  of  toughs,  negro  washer- 
women, milkmen,  sausage-butchers,  paupers,  and 
Irish  domestics,  would  be  of  too  vivid  and  realistic 
a  description  to  be  tolerable. 

To  those  members  of  the  audience,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  taste  is  not  too  nice  to  permit  of  their 
enjoying  a  scene  which  has  some  real  humor  and 
much  cleverness  of  portraiture,  this  act  will  be 
really  intensely  amusing.  Mary  Ann  Dooley,  Her- 
man Schmeltz,  and  the  Commodore  are  inclined  to 
be  a  little  boresome  and  are  false  quantities  amid 
the  unswerving  truthfulness  of  the  rest  of  the  scene  ; 
but  the  Tough  Girl,  and  her  brother,  and  Salvator 
Magnus,  and  the  two  rival  colored  women,  are 
sufficiently  amusing  and  realistic  to  carry  the  act 
through  in  triumph. 

Kitty  Lynch,  the  Tough  Girl,  is  something  quite 
new  on  the  stage,  and  was  cleverly  done.  The 
scene  between  her  and  Reilly  was  capital.  The 
pawn-broker's  unruffled,  casual  indifference,  colored 
with  a  sort  of  subdued,  lazy  humor,  the  whole  just 
warmed  to  naturalness  with  a  brogue  that  was  not 
too  rich  and  rolling,  was  in  delightful  contrast  to  the 
strident,  conquering,  proudly  successful  toughness 
of  Kitty  Lynch.  Her  description  of  her  brother's 
glories ;  her  unruffled  statement  of  his  theft  of  her 
new  boots,  which  he  has  pawned  to  Reilly,  "  unbe- 
knownst "  to  her  ;  her  own  unmoved  demeanor 
when  she  tells  Reilly  of  how  she  procured  the  pawn- 
ticket and  has  come  for  the  boots  ;  and  the  men- 
acing dialogue  between  her  and  her  brother — were 
delightfully  and  absurdly  funny.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  negro  women  over  the  faithless  Sal- 
vator Magnus,  to  whom  one  has  given  a  ring — 
which  Salvator,  in  a  moment  of  fond  weakness, 
gives  to  the  other,  who  has  come  to  pawn  it — was 
also  extremely  funny.  The  quarrel  itself  was  de- 
cidedly of  the  rough-and-iumble  order.  It  was 
Reilly's  terrified  look,  his  rush  for  a  large  tin-horn 
which  stood  on  the  safe,  and  ihe  speed  wilh  which 
he  fled  to  the  door  and  blew  a  blast  upon  this  in  an 
agonized  summons  for  the  police,  that  were  the 
really  humorous  elements  in  the  scene. 


G.  A.  II.  Notice  I 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  new  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  and  we  believe 
that  soldiers  and  their  heirs  will  receive  justice  at  his 
hands.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  pension  af- 
fairs under  the  new  regime. 

We  would  advise,  however,  that  U.  S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  heirs  take  steps  to  make  application 
at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  early  filing  of  their  claims 
in  case  there  should  be  any  future  pension  legislation. 
Such  legislation  is  seldom  retroactive.  Therefore 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  applications  be  filed  in 
the  Department  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

If  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, or  parents  desire  information  in  regard  to  pen- 
sion matters,  they  should  write  to  The  Press  Claims 
Company,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  will  pre- 
pare and  send  the  necessary  application,  if  they  find 
them  entitled  under  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  Address  Press  Claims  Company 
JOHN  Wkddkrburn,  Managing  Attorney,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     P.  O.  Box,  38s 


—  H.  C.  Massi a— Dentist, 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Gentle  treatment  assured. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  usb  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


There  seems  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  popularity 
of  "The  Tar  and  the  Tartar,"  and  so  it  is  to  be 
continued  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  for  another 
week. 

Edward  Harrigan  has  a  new  play  which  he  intends 
to  have  performed  during  his  engagement  in  this 
city.  It  is  "  Roger  O'Rourke,"  treats  of  mountain- 
eering life  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  was  given  a  single 
performance  in  Poughkeepsie. 

The  continuous-performance  idea  has  been  curi- 
ously adopted  by  English  managers  of  vaudeville 
shows.  Several  of  them  now  give  the  same  per- 
formance twice  in  an  evening,  each  performance 
lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  half  price  is 
charged  for  each. 

Letty  Lind  has  four  sisters  among  the  dan- 
cing girls  of  the  London  stage,  and,  though  their 
family  name  is  Rudge,  they  are  known  10  the  public 
as  Millie  Hylton,  Lydia  Rudge,  Fanny  Dingle,  and 
Adtlaide  Astor — this  last  assumed  in  honor  of  Wil- 
liam Waldorf  Aster. 

Nannie  Craddock  is  to  appear  in  London  in  E.  S. 
Willard's  company,  during  his  season  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  and  then  she  is  going  to  Paris,  to  study 
pantomime.  She  has  a  "  play  without  words,"  by  E. 
S  Belknap  and  Harvey  Loomis,  which  she  intends 
to  bring  out  at  a  special  matinee  in  London. 

Scott  Marble  has  made  the  latest  attempt  to  place 
Bret  Harte's  characters  on  the  stage  ;  but  it  has 
proved,  like  so  many  of  its  predecessors,  a  failure. 
It  was  called  "Tennessee's  Partner,"  and  was  a 
farrago  of  miners,  gamblers,  adventuresses,  and  the 
rest,  but  the  story  had  no  coherence  and  the  char- 
acters were  colorless  and  woodeny. 

Wagner  has  scored  a  wonderful  triumph  in  Paris. 
Only  a  short  time  since  an  attempt  to  present  a 
Wagner  opera  in  Paris  resulted  in  a  riot.  Last 
year,  more  Wagner  operas  were  presented  at  the 
Paris  Opera  than  any  others.  Out  of  two  hundred 
and  eight  performances,  sixty  were  of  Wagner 
operas.  Saint-Saens  came  second  with  but  thirty- 
five  performances. 

Isabella  Irving  has  taken  Kitty  Cheatham's  place 
in  the  Frohman  Company,  which  is  playing  "  Sow- 
ing the  Wind"  in  Chicago.  Before  leaving  New 
York,  however,  she  one  night  essayed  Georgia 
Cayvan's  r61e  and  knickerbockers — not  the  same 
ones,  of  course,  but  a  pair  just  like  them — in  "  The 
Amazons,"  in  which  she  is  to  appear  next  winter 
with  Johnstone  Bennett. 

Harrigan's  next  play  at  the  California  Theatre  will 
be  "  The  Mulligan  Guards'  Ball,"  the  first  of  the 
famous  series  in  which  are  set  forth  the  feuds  of  the 
Mulligans  and  the  Lochmullers.  Among  the  musi- 
cal numbers  sung  in  it  are  "  The  Mulligan  Guards." 
"The  Skidmore  Fancy  Ball,"  "Babies  on  Our 
Block,"  "A  Pitcher  of  Beer,"  "  Nellie  After  Five," 
"  Gossip  Row,"  and  "  The  Little  Widow  Dunn." 

Wilson  Barrett  is  going  to  open  a  new  theatre  in 
London  and  then  make  a  tour  of  the  English  prov- 
inces, and,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  busy  writing  three 
new  plays — one,  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  is 
original ;  another  is  an  adaptation  of  Hall  Caine  s 
novel,  "  The  Manxman  "  ;  and  the  third  is  a  society 
play,  of  which  Austin  Brereton  is  joint  author.  Mr. 
Brereton,  by  the  way,  is  at  work  with  Gilbert  Parker, 
the  Canadian  writer  of  short  stories,  on  a  play  to  be 
called  "  A  Ladder  of  Swords." 

The  opening  attraction  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
will  be  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew  in 
"  Tberese,"  in  which  they  were  successful  during 
their  last  American  tour.  The  company  engaged  to 
support  them  have  already  arrived  here  from  the 
East,  and  as  it  is  the  same  company  that  supported 
them  on  their  tour  they  do  not  need  to  rehearse 
"  Th£rese,"  but  are  actively  rehearsing  the  new 
play  "  Charlotte  Corday,"  which  they  will  produce 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at  the  Baldwin  dur- 
ing the  coming  engagement. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  done  wonders   in  curing 
scrofula.     Proofs  furnished  on  application. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  S>wain'S,  213  Sutter  St. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krbling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings.     Success  Extraordinary. 

Harry  B.  Smith  and  Adam  Itzel,  Jr.'s  Great 

Comic  Opera  Success, 

-:-    TAR  AND  TARTAR    -:- 

Next  Opera Dick  Turpin 

Popular  Prices 2  5  and  GO  oentl 

CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.,  Lessees  [  S.  H.  FRiKDLANnER,  Mgr. 
Tremendous  success.     Every  evening,  including  Sunday. 
Matinee  Saturday.         Mr.  Edward 
HAH-RIGA^Nr 
And  His  New  York  Company.     Under  the  manage- 
ment of  M.  W.  Hanley. 

THE    MULLIGAN    GUARDS'    BALL! 

All  the  favorites  in  the  cast. 
Reserved  seats,  3Cc,  50c,  75c,  and  SI. 00. 


It  is  not  true 
Bias  Velveteen 

Skirt  Bindings  do 
not  all  wear  about 
alike. 

The 


^ 


Bind- 
ings out- 
wear several 
of  any  other 
kind,  and 

Last  as  long  as  the  skirt. 


SWIM 


Are  yon  in  the  Swini  1 

THE 

LUXURIOUS 
LURLINE 
BATHS. 

118  New  Dressing-  Rooms 
6  Additional  Showers 
All  Wool  Swimming 
Suits  Furnished  Free. 

Bush  and  Larkin  Streets. 


STRONGEST, 

LIGHTEST, 
BEST  WORKMANSHIP 

BICYCLES 


THE  TRIANGLE" 


WEIGHT 


18,  25,  and  28  POUNDS 


Catalogues  and  prices  un  application. 

Goodyear  Rubber Go. 


R.  H.  PEASE.. 


.Vice-President  and  Manager 


577  and  579  Market  Street,  Sail    Francisco, 
73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland.  Oregon. 


To 
Clean 
False 
Teeth 


As  they  should  be  cleaned, 

use  the 

Florence  Dental  PlateBrosh  I 

the  only  brush  made  for  the! 

purpose.     Reaches  everv  crev-  f 

ice.    Outwears  three  ordinaryl 

brushes.     5k>ld  everywhere.       I 

Price    I  Florence  31  fir.  Co.,1 

3-1  ctP.   |     Florence    i>l ;t-~.     ■ 

Maters  of  ihe  Pivi(1bTlaeUc  Tooth 

Brush." 


COTE  Bin*  onr  $9  Natural  Flnlih  Baby  Carriage 
J>£>  /  J  ,   n,| .leic   nith    plaW    «-«]    whceli,    axle, 

'■priDgi,  and  oai    .t,-f  tttunlicni  tikaJle      *!»■!•  ofbeJttmte- 

rialJlaeJ j  &  oli  b  rite  liable. an  <t  r»'ulK  1  foi  3  ream.  shipped 

a*  onlOd.jVrr.il.    FRE1UUT  PA£D{  10  mon*t  required! n 

u*&    We  are  tbe  oldeet  and  Uilknon 

!.    reliable   and    rapturize.  Reference 

or.  Make  and  wll  nothioirbut  wta»tw 

B resented,  Mid  at  tbe  lo»ett  factor* 
AI  for  our    larce  FRET  illunratei 
catalnrue  of  Imeilde'lpu  and  (Mrs  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


ooDOrm  ofo 

fumifbe)  a 


Dividend  Notices. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  No.  33  Post  Street.— For  the  half  year 
ending  June  30,  1894,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  ot  four  and  four-fifths  (4  4-5)  per  cent,  ppr  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Mon- 
day, July  2,  1894. 

GEO.  A.  STORY.  Cashier. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  53B 
California  Street,  corner  Webb.  For  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  1804.  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  eight-tenths  (4  8-10)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  .4)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Monday,  July  2,  1894. 

LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


June  25,  1894. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


$35,000. 

BY  ORDER  OF 

FRANK   M.   PIXLEY,   ESQ. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer 

FOR    SALE 


-D3XS- 


Country  Place 


--A.T- 


GORTE   MADERA 


Marin  County. 


210  Acres 

Beautifully  timbered.  On  line 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Only 
forty  minutes  from  foot  of  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  in  distance ;  six  miles 
from  San  Rafael. 

A  few  minutes  walk  to  Larkspur 
Hotel. 


Beautiful  Climate.  Sheltered 
by  Mount  Tamalpais. 

NO  FOGS. 

NO  WINDS 

Water  abundant.  Stone  reservoir 
of  85,000  gallons;  can  he  increased 
to  ten  times  the  capacity  at  small 
expense.  Buildings  on  place  are 
an  old  -  fashioned,  broad  -  porched 
Residence,  Farm  Cottage,  Spacious 
Barn,  Coach  House,  Corrals,  Dairy 
House,  Etc. 

WOULD  BE  A  GRAND  PLACE  FOR  A 

Gentleman's  Country  Home 

Or  could  be  subdivided  into  villa 

lots,  and  would  pay  a  handsome 

profit   on   the  low  price  at 

which  it  is  now  offered. 

VERY     EASY     TERMS 

Can  be  arranged  if  desired. 

For  any  further  particulars  apply 
to 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 

818-220  Montgomery   St.,  Mills  Building,  S.  F. 


RHYMES'FROM    THE    RIALTO. 

A  Poem  for  Playwrights. 
The  moral  of  which  is  obvious. 
*  I  have  written  a  play,"  the  author  said. 

With  a  gay  and  jaunty  air  ; 
'  A  comedy  light,  so  strong  and  bright, 
*Tis  worthy  of  Moliere. 
The  plot's  unique,  the  lines  are  strong. 

The  human  nature  true, 
And  for  a  small  financial  song 

III  sell  the  same  to  you  ! " 
Then  quoth  the  manager :  "  Ah,  indeed  ! 
But  that's  net  the  kind  of  a  play  I  need." 

'  I  have  written  a  play,"  the  author  said, 

With  a  smile  of  sad  surprise ; 
"  A  tragedy  drear,  which  will  draw  the  tear 

To  the  flintiest  of  eyes. 
'Tis  the  masterpiece  of  a  polished  pen. 

And,  though  the  act  be  rash, 
I'll  take  for  this  pure  dramatic  gem 

A  small  amount — in  cash  !" 
Then  spake  the  manager :     "  Um — I  see  ! 
But  your  tragedy's  not  the  piece  for  me." 

'  I  have  written  a  play,"  the  author  said, 

With  a  dark  and  gloomful  glance ; 
'  A  farce  refined,  of  the  knock-about  kind. 

With  plenty  of  song  and  dance. 
There's  a  positive  roar  in  every  line, 

A  laugh  in  every  word, 
And  for  this  undeveloped  mine 

My  price  is  quite  absurd  I" 
Then  said  the  manager  :  "  Every  Spring 
I  fill  several  trunks  with  that  sort  of  thing." 

'  I  have  written  a  play,"  the  author  said, 
"  The  worst  that  I've  written  yet; 
But  I  do  a  storm  on  a  real  grass  lawn, 

With  rain  that's  really  wet; 
And  then,  throuehout  the  final  scenes, 

To  give  the  climax  force, 
I  set  the  stage  with  Lima  beans, 

And  introduce  a  horse  ! " 
The  manager  cried  :  "  'Twill  take  the  town  !  " 
And  gave  him  a  check  for  a  thousand  down. 

— Glen  MacDonough  in  Puck, 


On  an  Admired  Actress. 
Each  night,  within  McVickers,  from  eight  till  half-past  ten, 
Are  congregated  every  age,  and- size,  and  kind  of  men  ; 
And  just  as  close  up  to  the  stage  as  seats  are  sold  they  sit, 
And  hear  the  chorus  vocalize  and  see  the  fairies  flit ; 
But  most  enthusiasm  is  invariably  displayed 
When  in  her  virgin  glory  comes  Miss  Ada  S.  McWade. 

Beside  her  charms  I  do  esteem  all  other  charms  as  nil: 
Her  heavenly  voice,  when  lifted  up,  my  very  heart-strings 

thrill; 
And  when  she  rolls  her  beauteous  eyes  down  on  the  bald 

parquet, 
Beneath  that  flood  of  radiant  bliss  I  like  to  swoon  away ; 
Yet  by  a  certain  yearning  for  more  and  more  I'm  stayed, 
And  neither  hear  nor  see  enough  of  Ada  S.  McWade. 

I'd  rather  hear   that  teasing   song  of  "  Follow  Me"  she 

sings 
Than  hear  ten   thousand   operas   such  as    Mrs.  Thurber 

brings ; 
And  oh  !  if  she  would  only  sing  that  "  Follow  Me  "  to  me, 
Would  I  sit  in  that  crowded  pit  like  a  wart  upon  a  tree  ? 
No,  not  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety  in  the  shade, 
I'd  grab  my  hat  and  waltz  around  for  Ada  S.  McWade. 

Oh,  would  I  were  a  fairy,  a  fairy  boy,  I  mean, 
A-singing  in  the  moonshine  and  a-gamboling  on  the  green  ; 
Right  briskly  would  I  caper,  and  vocalize,  and  speak, 
And  cut  all  sorts  of  didoes  for  my  bed  and  board  per  week. 
And  the  boon,  the  heavenly  boon,  of  being  nigh  that  elfin 

jade, 
That  dear,  delightful  fairy,  Miss  Ada  S.  McWade. 

— Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  News. 


A  wealthy  Hungarian,  Mr.  Jordan,  recently  under- 
took to  visit  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  even  Asia 
Minor  on  bis  bicycle.  His  trip  has  been  suddenly 
interrupted  in  a  Bulgarian  village  near  Philippopoli. 
The  rumor  was  spread  that  a  magician,  mounted 
upon  a  strange  machine,  had  made  his  appearance. 
The  inn  was  invaded  by  peasants,  the  bicycle  was 
exorcised  by  the  priest  and  finally  broken  into 
pieces.  Poor  Mr.  Jordan  hdfi  to  make  haste  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station. 


A  scientist  suggests  the  use  of  an  alloy  of  gold 
and  aluminum  for  the  making  of  money.  He  says 
that  counterfeiting  would  be  almost  impossible,  as 
the  only  alloy  which  can  be  made  successfully  con- 
sists of  seventy-eight  parts  of  gold  to  twenty-two  of 
aluminum.  The  product  is  said  to  be  of  a  beauti- 
ful purple  color,  with  ruby  reflections  that  can  not  be 

imitated. 

■    ■♦ — ■ 

A.  W.  Terrell,  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey, 
is  having  two  silver  and  gold-mounted  saddles  made 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  He  will  present  them  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  that  ruler's  favorite  son.  The 
saddles  are  the  handsomest  and  costliest  ever  made 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  of  the  Texas  cow- 
boy pattern. 

Indisputable. 

Why  spend  $i  for  a  bottle  of  medicine  when  one 
box  of  Beecham's  pills,  costing  only  25  cents 
(annual  sale  exceeds  6,000  000  boxes),  will  cure  most 
diseases  ?  This  is  because  constipation  is  the  cause 
of  most  ailments  and  Beecham's  pills  cure  constipa- 
tion. A  valuable  book  of  knowledge  mailed  free,  on 
request,  by  B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  St.  New  York. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  received  the 
only  medal  at  World's  Fair.  The  new  granulatca 
package  dissolves  in  two  minutes.  Makes  one  pint 
more  jelly  than  shred.     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


1825  Telegraph.  Avenue,     Oakland,  Cal. 

A  Boarding-School  for  Girls. 

Twenty-Third  year.  This  school  offers  superior  ad- 
vantages to  those  desiring  a  thorough  education.  All 
departments  in  charge  of  specialists.  Native  teachers  in 
French  and  German.  Special  advantages  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  and  in  art. 

Particular  attention  given  to  health,  general  culture,  and 
social     training.      Buildings     inviting    and    comfortable, 
grounds  ample  and  attractive.     For  circular,  address 
MRS.  W,  B.  HYDE,  Principal. 


PHILIP    KRALL, 

Teacher  of  Piano, 


Kullak   Method. 


S4.00    A    LESSON. 

735a  El  1  Is  Street. 


H.    B.    PASMORE, 
Teacher  of  Singing  (Shakespearean  method)  and  Theory. 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  during  June  and  July, 
1434  Washington  Street. 

MISS  BOITE'S  SCHOOL,  2438  Buchanan 
Street.  A  refined  Christian  home,  with  best  edu- 
cational advantages.  Board,  English,  French,  German, 
Music,  Dancing,  $30  per  month.  Highest  San  Francisco 
references.     New  term  July  9th.     Coach  calls. 


BEYN  MAWK  COLLEGE,  BRYN  MAWR, 
Pa.  10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A  College  tor 
Women.  The  Program,  stating  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  of  study  for  the  academic  year,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  1 , 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  June,  1894,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  held  as 
above  noticed,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Tuesday, 
the  seventh  day  of  August,  1894.,  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M. 


An  Ideal  Country  Home 

FOR    SALE. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres*  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  'with  modern  Improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  1b  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  return 
to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subject. 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF   PRESS   CLIPPING, 

325  Dearborn   St.,  Chicago. 


WILlL  not  bite  or  dry  the  tongue  or  throat. 


■  Extra  Mince  Puis,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


gURBRUG'S  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE. 

If  you  are  a  Pipe-Smoker,  - ^-Vth?  ££™Z 

world  will  not  convince  as  quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  perfection.  We  will  send  on 
receipt  of  ioc.  a  sample  to  any  address.  Prices  GOLDEN  SCEPTRE,  I  lb.,  $1.30  ; 
X  lb.,  40c.     Postage  paid.     Send  for  pamphlet. 

M.  BLASKO  WER  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


PENSIONS 


ADDRESS   A  LETTER   OR  POSTAL  CARS   TO 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 

JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 
P.  O.  Box  463.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  ninety  days,  or  over,  in  the  late  war, 
are  entitled,  if  now  partially  or  wholly  disabled  for  ordinary  manual  labor,  whether  disability 
was  caused  by  service  or  not,  and  regardless  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

"WIDOWS  of  such  soldiers  and  sailors  are  entitled  (if  not  remarried)  whether  soldier's  death 
was  due  to  army  service  or  not,  if  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support.  Widows 
not  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  are  entitled  if  the  soldier's  death  was  due  to  service. 

CHILDREN  are  entitled  (if  under  sixteen  years)  in  almost  all  cases  where  there  was  no 
widow,  or  she  has  b:nce  died  or  remarried. 

PARENTSare  enti;.ed  if  soldier  leftnelther  widow  nor  child,  provided  soldier  died  in 
service,  or  from  effects  of  service,  and  they  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  difference  whether  soldier  served  or  died  in  late  war  or  in  regular  army  or 
navy. 

Soldiers  of  the  late  war,  pensioned  under  one  law,  may  apply  for  higher  rates  tinder  other 
laws,  11  it hon t  losing  any  rights. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  drawing  from  $2  to  $io  per  month  under  the  old  law  are  entitled  to 
higher  rates  under  new  law,  not  only  on  account  of  disabilities  for  which  now  pensioned,  but 
also  for  others,  whether  due  to  service  or  not. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  line  of  duty  in  regular  army  or  navy  since  the  war  are  also 
entitled,  whether  discharged  for  disability  or  not. 

Survivors,  and  their  widows,  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole  or  Flor- 
ida Indian  Wars  of  1833  to  18*1 2,  are  entitled  nnde"r  a  recent  act, 

Mexican  War  soldiers  and  their  widows  also  entitled,  if  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  disabled 
or  dependent. 

Old  claims  completed  and  settlement  obtained,  whether  pension  has  been  granted  under 
later  laws  or  not. 

Rejected  claims  reopened  and  settlement  secured,  if  rejection  improper  or  illegal. 

Certificates  of  service  and  discharge  obtained  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war  who 
have  lost  their  original  papers. 

Send  for  laws  and  Information.     No  charge  for  advice.    No  fee  unless  successful.    Address, 

THE  PRESS  CLAIMS  COMPANY, 
JOHN  WEDDERBURN,  Managing  Attorney, 

PO   Box 463.  WASHINGTON.  O.C 
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REMOVED! 

SEWING   MACHINES 

—  AND  — 

Domestic  Paper  Patterns 

FKOM  POST  STKEET, 

TO   1021    MARKET  STREET, 

Between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 


THE  BAlfK  OF  CAXXFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

BurpluB  and  Undivided  Profits    3,247,584  02 

January  i,  1804. 

William  Alvobd President 

Thomas  Brown S35??*1 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

„       ,.    .  I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York fThe  Bank  0f  New  York,  N.  E.  A. 

Boston  Tremont  National  Bank 

London  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago Union  National  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Christiana,  Switzerland,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities 
in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  SanBome  and  Sutter  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Fno.  J.  Valentine,  President ;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. -Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridga,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


BANK  OF  SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 

(Incorporated  April  25,  1892) 

822  Pine  Street.  San  Francisco. 

Directors : 

Gko.    W.    Scott,    President;    W.    W.    Van    Arsdale, 

Cashier;  J.  H.  Strobridge,  D.  W.  Earl,  J.  H.  Sisson,  F. 

H.  Green,  J.  M.  Haven. 

Receives  deposits  ;  dealers  in  exchange  ;  a  general  bank- 
ing business  transacted. 


GONNEGTIGUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF    HARTFORD. 

Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,632,228 

Surplus  to  policy-holders 1,550,589 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco  Agents,  501  Mont- 
gomery Street.     General  Office,  401  Montgomery  Street. 


Uf  ICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
™»,E     |T  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

XlABnys  our  2  drxrer  walnut  or  oak  Im- 
Tl  1  proTed  High  Arm  Slngersewinemachlm 
1  6oely  finished,  nickel  plated , adapted  to  light 
I  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  10  lean;  with 
I  AnlomalirBobLin  WimJrr.  S-lf-Thrradlnp  Cjlln- 
I  der  Shnllli",  HHr.SeUlnr  Keedle  and  a  complete 
Jwl  of  Stefl  iltaehmei]ti;shlpped  any  where  on 
20  Daj's  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
TS,W0DOirlDnM.  World'*  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  andattach- 
mtnu.  Bay  from  factory  and  nave  dealer's  and  agent's  profit! 
rnrp  Cot  ThlaOat  and  aend  to-day  for  machine  or  larjje  free 
f  K  t  C  calaloene,  testimonials  and  Glimpses  of  the  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFG.  DO.  342  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGE   GOODMAN, 

—  patentee  and  manufacturer  of  — 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Schllllnger's  Patent  Side  Walk  and  Garden 
Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Blk,  S.  F. 


SCOTT  &  McCORD, 

HAY    AND    GRAIN    MERCHANTS 

Office,  Pier  21,  Steuart  Street. 

Telephone  No.  ioi. 

Main  Warehouses:  Pier 21,  Steuart  Street  and  241  to 
245  East  Street. 

Storage  Warehouses:  449  and  451  Berry  Street  and 
449  and  451  Channel  Street. 


KIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  ol  the  manufactures 
of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DOCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HTDRAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30  to  i»o  inches  wide :  and  a  complete  assortment  ol 
all  qualities.  28J£-lnch  Dnok,  from  7  Oanoei  to 
IS  Oaucei,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


ANDREWS'  I  PIUUHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sti.,  8.  V, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  not  to  do  any  work  all  the 
year  round?"  "Oh,  I  would  rather  be  ashamed 
than  work." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"Why  are  there  no  street-lights  to-night  in  this 
block?"  "An  alderman  lives  in  it,  and  I  guess  his 
daughter's  beau  is  calling."— /tffl^f. 

Customer—"  Here,  waiter  1  "  Waiter— "  What 
is  it,  sir?"  Customer— "  This  iced  milk— please 
take  the  ice  out  and  freeze  it." — Puck. 

He— "May  I  kiss  this  dainty  hand?"  She— 
"Oh,  yes,  if  it  will  give  you  any  pleasure.  But 
where  do  1  come  in?" — Boston  Beacon. 

Lover—"  I  assure  you,  Herr  Meyer,  I  can  not  live 
without  your  daughter."  Herr  Meyer— "Oh,  you 
overestimate  my — income." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

First—"  There  is  one  sign  that  should  be  placed 
over  every  letier-box  in  the  city."  Second—"  What 
is  that  ?  "    First—"  Pobt  no  bills."—  Yale  Record. 

He—"  1  don't  like  cranky  women.  I  want  a  wife 
who  will  be  easily  pleased."  She— "  Don't  you  be 
apprehensive,  brother  ;  that's  the  sort  you'll  get." — 
Hallo. 

Tom— ' ■  You  say  Dickey  Wells  has  been  stiicken 
stone  blind?"  Jerry—"  Yes  ;  he  fell  in  love  with 
Miss  Hardface,  the  heiress,  last  week."—  Boston 
Courier. 

Waiter  (yelling  down  the  kitchen  tube)— "  Hey, 
Alphonse  1  make  that  chop  a  steak."  Alphonse — 
"  Sacre  1  Vat  you  t'ink?  I'm  a  chef;  not  a  magi- 
cian!"— Puck. 

Friend—'1 1  suppose  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  mistakes  in  your  hue  of  business  ? "  Drug 
clerk — "  Yes  ;  1  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  plugged 
silver." — Puck. 

He — "  Well,  for  my  part,  I  like  a  picture  that  tells 
a  story."  She—"  Mrs.  Witherby's  portrait  ought  to 
suit  you,  then  ;  it  makes  her  positively  handsome." 
— Harlem  Life. 

Softleigk—"  Don't  you  think  that  Miss  Caustique 
is  very  sarcastic?"  Gruffleigh—" I  believe  that  is 
her  friends'  polite  paraphrasing  for  her  imperti- 
nence."— Truth. 

Daughter — ' '  Papa  went  off  in  great  good  humor, 
this  morning."  Mother — "My  goodness  I  That 
reminds  me.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  for  any  money." — 
New   York  Weekly. 

"Carry  any  life  insurance?"  "Yes;  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  favor  of  my  wife."  "Should  think 
you'd  be  ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face."  "  Wha — 
what  for  ?  "  "  For  living.  What  excuse  do  you  give 
her  ?" — Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

Precautionary:  Utell — "Reverend  Cant  has  be- 
come a  vegetarian."  Dootell — "Has  he?"  Utell — 
"Yes  ;  you  see,  he's  going  on  a  mission  to  the  can- 
nibal islands,  and  he  proposes  to  convert  the  inhabi- 
tants to  vegetarianism  as  a  preliminary." — Judge. 

Little  Ethel — "Your  sister  is  engaged,  isn't  she?" 
Playmate—"  Who  says  so  ?  "  Little  Ethel—"  No- 
body." Playmate — "Then  -how  do  you  know?" 
Little  Ethel—"  When  the  letter-carrier  rings,  she 
goes  to  the  door  herself." — S.  &  S.'s  Good  News. 

Pompano — "  Two  hundred  dollars,  sir,  for  that 
horse,  and  it  cost  me  a  thousand,"  Blotterwick 
(suspiciously) — "  Isn't  that  an  unusual  reduction?" 
Pompano  (frankly)— "  Yes,  it  is;  but  he  ran  away 
and  killed  my  wife,  and  1  have  no  further  use  for 
him." — Life. 

Merchant — "  Did  you  deliver  my  message  to  Mr. 
Smith?"  Boy— "  No,  sir.  He  was  out,  and  the 
office  was  locked  up."  Merchant—"  Well,  why 
didn't  you  wait  for  him,  as  I  told  you?"  Boy— 
"  There  was  a  notice  on  the  door,  saying,  '  Return 
at  once,'  so  I  came  back  as  quick  as  I  could." —  Truth. 

Senator  Blankdash  (at  committee  meeting) — "  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  country  is  aroused  as  never 
before,  and  the  people  will  visit  with  swift  retribu- 
tion every  man  of  you  whom  they  suspect  of  collu- 
sion with  the  Sugar  Trust.  Gentlemen,  you  are 
drifting  on  to  the  rocks "  Chorus  of  eager  sen- 
ators—" Where  are  the  rocks?"—  Chicago  Tribune. 

"Haven't  1  intelligence  enough  to  vote  ?  Thai's 
what  I  ask  my  husband."  "  And  what  does  he  re- 
ply ?  "  "  That  I  have  not.  He  says  I  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  the  tariff  and  the  Ferris 
Wheel.  But  I  cornered  him.  I  asked  him  to  tell 
me  wherein  they  differed,  and  he  tried  to  put  me  off 
by  saying  pooh  and  tut— regular  men's  arguments." 
— Bazar. 

Tramp—"  Have  you  any  broken  china  plates  that 
you  would  like  mended  ?  "  Housekeeper—"  Indeed, 
I  have.  Do  you  use  cement?"  Tramp— "Ho, 
mum.  If  you'll  hand  me  a  broken  plate,  with  a 
piece  of  pie  on  it,  I'll  show  you  bow  I  manage." 
Housekeeper— "  Well,  it's  worth  knowing.  Here." 
Tramp—"  Thank  yeh,  mum.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
just  to  take  the  pie  in  your  hand  this  way,  mum,  and 
then  it  don't  matter  about  the  plate,  mum."— New 
York  Weekly. 

When  you  feel  "  cross  as  a  cat,"  a  dose  of  Ayer's 
Pills  will  make  you  as  good-natured  as  a  kitten.  Try 
them  for  biliousness. 


■   STOCKTON. CAL.   *• 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  5T.  ■^ 


FOLDING 


Electricity  for  Registering  Sheets 
is  something  you  ought  to  know 
about.  Highest  Award  at  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  Largest  output 
of  .Folding  Machines. 


HIGHEST   GRADE    MACHINERY. 

Your  own  interests  will  suggest  that  you  should,  at  least,  send  for 
our  Catalogue  before  buying  a  Folding  Machine. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  49  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

OFFICES  :  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  London,  Fog. 


fH6HEStAW{«fe93 


b0\NNTOVVN  U[ 

Tlir     ■    CiniUP     UllfflUA    A|{1ID  of  the  United  States.    Stands  without  a  rival.     Equaltoany 
I  HE     LCAUinU    PlAVAnA    \s  111  AH  Imported  cigar.     We  prefer  you  should  buy  of  your  dealer.    If 
he  does  not  keep  them,  send  $1.00  for  sample  box  of  ten.    Send  money  by  reffistered  mall. 

JACOB  STAHL,  Jr.,  &  CO.,  Makers,  1 68th  St.  and  3d  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  :     ROOT   &  SANDERSON,    122   Market  St.,  Sao 
Francisco,  Cal.;     and  ELAUSEB  &  LEVI,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1894 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall ST. 00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6. 00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Toung  People  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall. 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Uppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  ^he  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 


Wheeling  companionship 

makes  doubly  beneficial  the  healthful  exer- 
cise of  bicycle  riding.     Mounted  on 

TRUSTY  RAMBLERS 

there  is  an  added  sense  of  security. 
"every  RAMBLER  IS  GUARANTEED." 

HIGHEST  GRADE  MADE. 

Catalogue  free  at  Rambler  agencies,  orby  mail  for  two 
2-ccnt  stamps.  GORMULLV  &  Jefperv  Mfg.  CO. 
Chicago.    Boston.    Washington.    New  York. 

General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  VARNEY 

1325  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BOnXTESTEriU     eft?    CO. 


DEALERS 

IN 


PAPER 


Bread  Reform 

ire  You  interested  ? 

Experiments  by  Magendie 
proved  that  dogs  fed  on 
white  bread  alone  died  in 
forty  days,  whilst  those  fed  on  bread  made  from  meal  of  the 
entire  grain  of  wheat  throve,  fattened,  and  flourished. 
Wheat  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  healthy  nour- 
ishment ;  gluten  and  soluble  albumen,  which  form  flesh  and 
repair  the  waste  of  the  human  body  ;  starch,  dextrin,  and 
fat,  which  produce  heat  and  mechanical  force,  or  the  power 
which  enables  any  one  to  walk,  talk,  lift  weights,  or  perform 
any  bodily  movement ;  mineral  or  phosphatic  salts,  to  form 
bones,  teeth,  and  nourish  the  brain,  nerves,  and  tissues. 
In  our  Malted  Bread  we  combine  with  the  meal  ground  from 
the  entire  grain  of  wheat  the  Extract  of  Malt,  which  of  it- 
self is  a  perfect  food  for  old  and  young.  This  combination 
formsabread  far  more  nutritious  than  any  heretofore  made. 
Freedom  from  constipation7"bright  eye,  clear  brain,  well 
nurtured  body  follow  the  use  of  Malted  Bread.  For  sale 
by  wagons  and  at  stores.  LOG  CABIN  BAKERY 
CO.,  14tli  and  Sanchez  Sts.,  Sun  Francisco. 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JS\EESEi.l  401403  Sansome  St. 
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